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REOEM-MELECH 

UB'GEM-MEOiEGH  ("5TJ?9  Pjn  [friettd 
tf  the  king]',  *Ap$t(rf^p  6  /Soo-iAe^tj  Alex.  Ap- 
fkv^wtp  o  fi,'  Rogommetech).  The  names  of 
^henaa  uid  Regem-meteeh  occur  in  an  obecnre 
pnigf  of  Zeebariah  (ni.  2).  Tbej  were  sent  on 
bebatf  of  tome  of  the  Captiyitj  to  nuJce  inquiries 
Bt  the  Temple  concerning  fasting.  In  the  A.  V. 
the  salgeci  of  the  verse  appears  to  be  the  captive 
Jews  in  Babylon,  and  Bethel,  or  "the  house  of 
God,'*  is  reganled  as  the  accusative  after  the  verb 
of  moUoa.  The  LXX.  take  "  the  king  **  as  the 
nrnninatiye  to  the  verb  *'sent,"  considering  the 
hst  part  of  the  name  R^gem-melech  as  an  appel- 
lative and  not  as  a  proper  nam&  Again,  hi  the 
VolgBte,  Sherezer,  Regem-melech,  and  their  men, 
are  the  persons  who  sent  to  the  house  of  God. 
The  Periiito-Syriao  has  a  curious  version  of  the 
pssBsge:  <*  And  he  sent  to  Bethel,  to  Shareser  and 
Babmag;  and  the  king  sent  and  his  men  to  pray 
for  him  before  the  Loni :  **  Sharezer  and  Rabmag 
bdng  associated  in  Jer.  zzxix.  3,  13.  On  refer- 
ring io  Zech.  vii.  6,  the  expression  "  the  people  of 
the  land  **  seems  to  indicate  that  those  who  sent 
to  the  Temple  were  not  the  captive  Jews  in  Baby- 
loa,  but  those  who  had  returned  to  their  own 
cuunUy;  and  this  bemg  the  case  it  is  probable 
that  in  ver.  9  *«  Bethel  *'  is  to  be  taken  as  the  sub. 
jeet,  "and  Bethel,  i.  e.  the  inhabitants  of  Bethd, 
sent.'* 

Thb  HezaplarSyriae,  (bOowing  the  Peshito,  has 
•*  Rabmag."  What  reading  the  LXX.  had  before 
them  it  ia  diflScult  to  conjecture.  From  its  con- 
neetifOQ  with  Sherezer,  the  name  R^gem-meleeh 
(KL  •«  king's  friend,**  oomp.  1  Chr.  zzvii.  33),  was 
piobaUy  an  Assyrian  title  of  office.    W.  A.  W. 

BBGION-ROUND- ABOUT,  THE  («  wt- 

^X*^'')'  '^^^  ^''™  ^^  periiaps  originally  a 
precise  and  independent  meaning  than  it  ap- 
to  a  leader  of  the  Authorised  Version  to 


Id  the  Old  Test  it  is  nsed  by  the  LXX.  as 
the  eipiivaleat  of  the  singular  Hebrew  word  Aoo- 

Cieoar  P^SH,  Utcrally  ^the  round"),  a  word 
the  topogn^hical  application  of  which  is  not  dear, 
but  which  seems  in  its  earliest  oeearrenoes  to  de- 
ools  the  drde  or  oasis  of  eultivatlon  in  which 
stood  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the  rest  of  the 
fl£  the  CSccnr  *«  (Gen.  xiiL  10,  xi,  12, 
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xix.  17,  35,  28,  39;  Deut  zxxiv.  8).  Ehewbsn 
it  has  a  wider  meaning,  though  sUll  attached  to 
the  Jordan  (3  Sam.  xvui.  23;  1  K.  vii.  46:  3  Chr. 
iv.  17;  Neh.  iU.  22,  xU.  28).  It  is  in  this  less 
restricted  sense  that  vtpix^pos  occurs  in  the  New 
Test.  In  Matt.  iii.  5  and  Luke  ill.  3  it  denotes 
the  populous  and  flourishing  region  which  con- 
tained the  towns  of  Jericho  and  its  dependencies, 
in  the  Jordan  Valley,  inclosed  in  the  amphitheatrt 
of  the  hills  of  QuararUana  (see  Map,  voL  U.  p. 
664),  a  densely  populated  region,  and  important 
enough  to  be  reckoned  as  a  distinct  section  of  Pal- 
estine—  *t  Jerusalem,  Judaea,  and  all  the  arrrm. 
disiemaU^  of  Jordan  "  (Matt  Hi.  5,  also  Luke  vii. 
17  J.  [JuD.SA,  Wilderness  of,  Amer.  ed.]  It 
is  also  applied  to  the  district  of  Gennesaret,  a  re- 
gion whidi  presents  oertain  similarities  to  that  of 
Jericho,  being  inclosed  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
hills  of  Hattin  and  bounded  in  front  by  the  water 
of  the  lake,  as  the  other  was  by  the  Jordan,  and 
also  resembling  it  in  being  very  thickly  popt^ted 
(Matt.  xiv.  35;  Mark  vi.  55;  Luke  vi.  17,  vii.  17). 

G. 

REHABFAH  (npm  in  1  Chr.  xxiiL; 

elsewhere  VlJlJin'Ti  [whom  Jehovah  enlarge$]: 
'Po)3ict,  [Vat.]  Alex.  Poo/Bio,  in  1  Chr.  xxiii.; 
"Paa$iast  1  Chr.  xxiv.;  'Pa/S/af,  Alex.  Poa/Siar, 
1  Chr.  xxvi.:  Rohobia^  Rahabia  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.). 
The  only  son  of  EUezer,  the  son  of  Moses,  and 
the  father  of  Iishiah,  or  Jeshaiah  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
17,  xxiv.  21,  xxvi.  25).  His  descendants  wer» 
numerous. 

RB^OB  (SSlTJ  [and  SfTH,  Hreet,  marker 
plnce];  'Pcui/S,  [l>o«6/3:]  R^ob)!  1.  The  father 
of  Hsdadezer  king  of  Zobah,  whom  David  smote 
at  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  13).  Joeephus 
(Ant,  vii.  5,  §  1)  calls  him  *Apdos,  and  the  Old 
Latin  Version  Arachus^  and  Blayney  (on  Zech.  ix. 
1)  thbiks  this  was  his  real  name,  and  that  he  was 
called  Rehob,  or  <*  charioteer,"  from  the  number  of 
chariots  in  his  possession.  The  name  appears  to 
be  peculiarty  Syrian,  for  we  find  a  district  of  Syria 
called  Rehob  or  Beth-Rehob  (3  Sam.  x.  6,  8). 


o  Thus  Jerome '"rigloinss  in  tinrniim  psr  quae 
niedius  Jordaaw  flwlt.** 
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>•  CPoSfi*)  A  Lerite,  or  fiuuUy  of  LevitM,  who 
Mded  the  oorenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  11). 

W.  A.  W. 

BB^OB  {dhr^  [as  abote]).  Hie  name  of 
more  than  one  phMse  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 
Holj  Land. 

1.  ([Rom.  *Vo6fi;  Vat]  paa/3  ;  Alex.  Po«/9: 
Itohob.)*^  The  northern  limit  of  the  exploration 
of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  21).  It  is  specified  as 
being  ^'as  men  come  unto  Hamath/*  or,  as  the 
phrase  is  elsewhere  rendered,  **  at  the  entrance  of 
Hamat2i|  *  t.  e.  at  the  commencement  of  the  terri- 
torf  of  that  name,  by  which  in  the  early  books  of 
the  Bible  the  great  valley  of  Lebanon,  the  Bika*ah 
of  the  Prophets,  and  the  BUka'a  of  the  modem 
Ars'a,  seems  to  be  roughly  designated.  This,  and 
the  consideration  of  the  improbability  that  the 
spins  went  farther  than  the  upper  end  of  the  Jor- 
dan Valley  (Kob.  BiU,  Ret,  iu.  371),  seems  to  fix 
the  position  of  Rehob  as  not  far  from  Tell  tUKady 
and  Bmna$.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement 
of  Judg.  xviii.  28,  that  Laish  or  Dan  ( TeU  el-Kady) 
was  "  in  the  valley  that  is  by  Beth^iehob."  No 
trace  of  the  name  of  Rehob  or  Beth-rehob  has  yet 
been  met  with  in  this  direction.  Dr.  Robinson 
proposes  to  identify  it  with  ^iJnfn,  an  ancient 
fortress  in  the  mountafais  N.  W.  of  the  plain  of 
Huleh,  the  upper  district  of  the  Jordan  Valley. 
But  this,  though  plausible,  bss  no  certain  basis. 

To  those  who  are  anxious  to  extend  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Holy  Land  on  the  north  and  east  it 
may  be  satis&ctory  to  know  that  a  place  called 
Rtiiatbeh  exists  in  the  plain  of  Jerud,  about  25 
miks  N.  E.  of  Damascus,  and  12  N.  of  the  north- 
ernmost of  the  three  lakes  (see  the  Map»  of  Van 
d^  Velde  and  Porter). 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  Rehob  or 
Biith-rehob  was  identical  with  the  place  mentioned 
onder  both  names  in  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8,^  in  connection 
with  Maacuh,  which  was  also  in  the  upper  district 
nr  the  ffuUh. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  Beth-rehob  is  distinctly 
stated  to  have  been  "  far  from  Zidon  "  (Judg.  xviii. 
9*),  it  must  be  a  distinct  place  from 

3*  {yudfi'  Alex.  Po^is:  Bohob\  one  of  the 
towns  allotted  to  Asher  (*Tosh.  xix.  28),  and  which 
from  the  list  appears  to  have  been  in  close  prox- 
imity to  Zidon.  It  is  named  between  Ebron,  or 
Abdon,  and  Hammon.  The  towns  of  Asher  lay 
in  a  region  which  has  been  but  imperfectly  exam- 
ined, and  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  discovering 
the  position  of  either  of  these  three. 

3.  CPaav.  [Tflu^/B,  'Epciii,  Toi^/S;]  A]ex.Pa<v/3« 
[Po«/9  0  Rohoby  Rochdb. )  Asher  contained  another 
Rfthob  (Josh.  xix.  dO);  but  the  situation  of  this, 
**ke  the  former,  remains  at  present  unknown.  One 
£  the  two,  it  is  diflScuIt  to  say  which,  was  aDotted 
tp  the  Gershonite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  31 ;  1  Chr. 
vi.  75),  and  one  of  its  Canaanite  inhabitants  re- 
tained possession  (Judg.  i.  31).  The  mention  of 
Aphik  in  this  latter  passage  may  imply  that  the 
Befaob  referred  to  was  that  of  Josh.  xix.  80.  This, 
Euaebios  and  Jerome  ( Onomosfuxm,  "Roob  ")  oon- 
ftne  with  the  Rehob  of  the  spies,  and  piace  four 
Roman  miles  fit>m  ScythopolU.  The  plaoe  they 
lifer  to  stiU  survives  as  R«kah^  ^  miles  S.  of 
Beisan,  but  their  identifleation  of  a  town  in  that 

•  Tsignm  Pseodqion.  HVpy^,  ••  «•  »Aai«Mu, 
;  and  Samaiitaa  Vast.  ^KHS* 
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position  with  one  in  the  territcry  of  Adiei  li  ol» 
viously  inaccurate.  G. 

KEHOBO'AM  (D^^VTI,  eidargtr  of  Ae 
pecph  -^  see  Ex.  xzxiv.  SO,*  anci  compare  the  name 
Zbp69fifioti  *Vofiodfi''  Roboam)^  son  of  Solomon 
by  the  Ammonite  princess  Naamah  (1  K.  xiy.  21 
31),  and  his  laooessor  (1  K.  xi.  43).     From  the 
earliest  period  st  Jewish  history  we  perceive  symp- 
toms that  the  confederation  of  the  tribes  was  ba 
imperfectly  cemented.    The  powerful  Ephraim  could 
never  brook  a  position  of  inferiority.     Thronghout 
the  Book  of  Judges  (viii.  1,  xii.  1)  the  Ephraimitei 
show  a  spirit  of  resentful  jealousy  when  any  enter- 
prise is  undertaken  without  their  concurrcnoe  and 
active    participation.      From   them    had    sprung 
Joshua,  and  afterwards  (by  his  place  of  birth) 
Samuel  might  be  consider^]  theirs,  and  though  the 
tribe  of  B«^amin  gave  to  Israel  its  first  king,  yet 
it  was  alUed  by  hereditary  ties  to  the  house  of 
Joseph,  and  by  geographical  position  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Ephraim,  so  that  up  to  David's  aocessioD 
the  leadership  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
latter  tribe.     But  Judah  always  threatened  to  be  a 
formidable  rival.    During  the  earlier  history,  partly 
fit>m  the  physical  structure  and  situation  of  its 
territory  (Stanfey,  8.  ^  P.  p.  162),  which  secluded 
it  from  Palestine  just  as  Palestine  by  its  geograph- 
ical character  was  secluded  frt)m  the  worid,  it  bad 
stood  very  much  aloof  irom  the  nation  [Judah], 
and  even  after  Saul's  death,  apparently  without 
waiting  to  consult  their  brethren,   **the  men  of 
Judah  came  and  anointed  David  king  over  the  bonsa 
of  Judah  "  (2  Sam.  ii.  4),  while  the  other  tribes 
adhered  to  SauVs  finmily,  thereby  anticipating  the 
final  disruption  which  was  afterwards  to  rend  the 
nation  permanently  into  two  kingdoms.     But  after 
seven  years  of  disaster  a  reconcillati<m  was  forced 
upon  Uie  contending  parties;  David  was  acknowl- 
edged as  king  of  Israel,  and  soon  after,  by  fixing 
his  court  at  Jerusalem  and  bringing  the  Tabernacle 
there,  he  transferred  fix>m  Ephraim  the  greatness 
which  had  attached   to  Shechem  as  the  ancient 
capital,  and  to  Shiloh  as  the  seat  of  the.  national 
worship.     In  spite  of  this  he  seems  to  have  eqjoyed 
great  personal  popularity  among  the  Ephraimites, 
and  to  have  treated  many  of  them  with  special 
favor  (1  Chr.  xii.  30,  xxvii.  10,  14),  yet  this  roused 
the  jealousy  of  Judah,  and  probably  led  to  the  revolt 
of  Absalom.    [Absalom.]    Even  ifter  that  peril- 
ous crisis  was  past,  the  old  rivalry  broke  out  afresh, 
and  almost  led  to  another  insurrection  (2  Sam.  xx. 
1.  Ac.).     Compare  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60,  67,  Ac.  in  illus- 
tration of  these  remarks.     Solomon's  reign,  ftt>m 
its  severe  taxes  and  other  oppressions,  aggravated 
the  discontent,  and  latterly,  from  its  irreligioni 
character,  alienated  the  prophets  and  provoked  tiie 
displeasure  of  God.    Wlien  Solomon's  strong  hand 
was  withdrawn  the  crisis  came.     Rehoboam  se- 
lected Shechem  as  the  pkce  of  his  coronation, 
probably  as  an  act  of  concession  to  the  Ephraimites^ 
and  peihape  in  deference  to  the  suggestions  of  those 
old  and  wise  counsellors  of  his  fother,  whose  advice 
he  afterwards  unhappily  ngected.    From  the  present 
Hebrew  text  of  1  K.  xii.  the  exact  details  of  the 
transactions  at  Shechem  are  involved  in  a  littli 
uneertainty.    The  genersl  facts  Indeed  are  clear 
The  peopk  demanded  a  remission  of  the 


b  Esse  the  name  is  writfesn  in  the  ftallsr 
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;  impond  by  Sobmon,  uid  ReholxMin  prom- 
ad  tfaem  *n  answer  in  three  dayi,  during  which 
^faM  be  eomolted  fint  hie  &ther*i  eounaellon,  and 
fiwD  the  joaog  men  **  that  were  grown  up  with 
him,  and  which  itood  before  him,"  whoae  answer 
•bows  bow  greatlj  during  SoIomon*s  later  years 
the  character  of  tbe  Jewish  court  had  degenerated. 
Rgecting  tbe  adviee  of  the  elders  to  oondtiate  the 
people  at  tbe  beginning  of  bis  reign,  and  so  make 
them  «*his  servants  forever,**  he  returned  as  his 
icply,  in  tbe  true  spirit  of  an  eastern  despot,  the 
ftsbtie  bravado  of  his  oontemporaries:  **My  little 
fagar  shall  be  thicker  than  my  father's  loins.  .  . 
...  I  will  add  to  your  yoke;  my  father  hath 
you  with  whips,  bat  I  will  chastise  you 
seotpions*'  (t.  e.  seouiges  fiirnished  with 
ifesrp  points  A).  Thereupon  arose  the  formidable 
nog  of  insurrection,  heard  once  befisre  wlien  the 
tribes  quarreled  after  David's  return  fkom  the  war 
vilk  Absalom :  — 

What  portioo  have  w  In  Davfdt 
What  ftaheritanoe  Id  Jcms's  boo  ? 

To  joor  Icnta,  O  Israial ! 
Now  see  to  thj  own  houas,  0  David! 
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Rdwboam  seot  Adoram  or  Adoiiiram,  iHio  bad 
oem  duef  receiver  of  the  tribute  during  the  rmgns 
«f  his  bther  and  his  grandfiither  (1  K.  iv.  6;  2 
Sim.  n.  94),  to  reduce  tbe  rebels  to  reason,  but 
be  WIS  stoned  to  death  by  them;  whereupon  the 
kiag  and  his  attendants  fled  in  hot  haste  to  Jerusa- 
lem.  So  fir  an  is  plain,  but  there  is  a  doubt  as  to 
Ike  part  which  Jeroboam  took  in  these  transaetfons. 
Aeeording  to  I  K.  zii.  3  he  was  summoned  by  the 
Ephrsimites  fhmi  Egypt  (to  which  country  he  had 
M  ftwn  the  anger  of  Solomon)  to  be  th«r  spokes- 
BMQ  at  Rehoboam*s  coronation,  and  actually  made 
the  ipeeeh  in  which  a  remissk>n  of  burdens  was 
lequeiled.  Bui,  in  sppaient  contradiction  to  this, 
«c  read  in  ver.  SO  of  the  same  chapter  that  after 
tbe  meccss  of  the  insurrection  and  Rehoboam*s 
Bigbt,  M  when  all  Israel  heard  that  Jeroboam  was 
noK  again,  they  sent  and  called  him  unto  the  eon- 
fngition  and  made  him  king."  But  there  is  rea- 
m  to  think  that  ver.  .1  has  been  interpoUted.  It 
p  not  Smmd  in  tbe  LXX.,  which  makes  no  mention 
•f  Jeroboam  in  this  chapter  till  ver.  30,  substi- 
iBting  in  ver.  3  for  "  Jeroboam  and  all  the  congre- 
f:0Oan  of  Israel  came  and  spoke  unto  Rehoboam  ** 
llie  words,  col  McCXiyo-cK  6  Aabr  wpht  rhr  $affi\4a 
"Potfo^  So  too  Jeroboam's  name  is  omitted  by 
tbe  LXX.  in  ver.  12.  Moreover  we  find  in  the 
I.XX  a  long  supplement  to  this  12th  chapter,  evi- 
^tly  aodent,  and  at  least  in  parts  authentic,  con- 
tsiiung  fbDer  details  of  Jeroboam's  biography  than 
tbe  Hebrew.  [Jkboboam.]  In  this  we  read  that 
■fW  Solomon's  death  he  returned  to  his  native 
^oe,  Sarira  in  Ephraim,  which  be  fbrtifled,  and 
TO  there  quietly,  watching  the  turn  of  events, 
il  the  kmg-expected  rebellion  broke  out,  when  the 
Kpbnunites  htard  (doubtless  through  his  own 
aRKfj)  that  he  had  returaed,  and  invited  him  to 
Sbsdiem  to  assume  the  crown.  Frov  the  same 
nppkmeatary  narrative  of  the  LXX.  it  would 
■ppev  that  more  than  a  year  must  have  elapaed 
between  Sofomon's  death  and  Rehoboam's  visit  to 
Sbecbsn,  fcr,  on  receiring  the  news  of  the  former 
**nt,  Jeroboam  requested  flrom  the  king  of  Egypt 

•  Is  fa  Uda,  seorpto,  aeoordlDg  ts  Isldon  ((^rfflT' 
V.  tOi  Is  "  vfTca  oodoea  eC  aenlcata,  qola  arenato  val- 
«■  fa  earpat  Inflgftur  '*  (^beeis^i,  s.  t.K 


leave  to  return  to  his  native  country.  This  the 
king  tried  to  prevent  by  giving  hira  his  sister-in- 
law  in  marriage:  but  on  the  birth  of  his  chik 
Abgah,  Jeroboam  renewed  his  request,  which  was 
then  granted.  It  is  probable  that  during  this  year 
the  discontent  of  the  N.  tribes  was  malcing  itself 
more  and  more  manifest,  and  that  this  led  to  Reho- 
boam*s  >iBit  and  intended  inaogumtion. 

On  Rehoboam's  return  to  Jerusalem  he  assem- 
bled an  army  of  180,000  men  fh>m  the  two  faithfU 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (tlie  bitter  trans- 
ferred from  the  side  of  Joseph  to  that  of  Judah  in 
consequence  of  the  position  of  David's  capital 
within  its  borden),  in  the  hope  of  reconquering 
Israel.  The  expedition,  however,  was  forbidden  by 
the  prophet  Shemvah,  who  aswrad  them  that  the 
aeparation  of  the  kingdoms  was  in  accordance  with 
God's  will  (1  K.  xii.  24):  still  during  Rehoboam's 
life- time  peaceful  relatrons  between  Israel  and  Judah 
were  never  restored  (2  Chr.  zii.  15;  IK.  ziv.  30). 
Rehoboam  now  occupied  himself  in  strengthening 
the  territories  which  remained  to  him,  by  buiiduig 
a  number  of  fortresses  of  which  the  names  ars 
given  in  2  Chr.  xi.  6-10,  forming  a  girdle  of 
**  fenced  cities  "  round  Jonisalem.  The  jMire  wor- 
ship of  God  was  maintained  in  Judah,  and  the 
Lerites  and  many  pious  Israelites  fW)m  the  North, 
vexed  at  the  calf-idolatry  introduced  by  Jeroboam 
at  Dan  and  Bethel,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian 
worehip  of  Mneris,  came  and  settled  in  the  southern 
kingdom  and  added  to  its  power.  But  Rehoboam 
did  not  check  the  introduction  of  heathen  abomina- 
tions into  his  capital:  the  bscirious  worship  of 
Ashtoreth  was  allowed  to  exist  by  the  side  of  the 
true  religion  (an  inheritan<»  of  evil  doubtless  left 
by  Sok>mon),  «*  images**  (of  Baal  and  hii  fellow 
dirinities)  were  set  up,  and  the  wont  imnioratttiei 
were  tolerated  (1  K.  ziv.  22-24).  These  evils  were 
punished  and  put  down  by  the  terrible  cahmiity  of 
an  Eg}'ptian  invasion.  Shortly  before  thb  time  a 
change  in  the  ruling  house  had  occurred  in  Egypt. 
The  XXIst  dynasty,  of  Tanites,  whose  last  king, 
Pisham  or  Psusennes,  had  been  a  close  ally  of  Solo- 
mon (1  K.  iii.  1,  rii.  8,  ix.  16,  x.  28,  29),  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  XXIId,  of  Bubastites,  whose  first  sov- 
ereign, Shishak  (Sheshonk,  Sesonchts,  SoMrcurf/A) 
connected  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Jeroboam 
That  he  was  incited  by  him  to  attack  Judah  is 
very  probable:  at  all  events  in  the  5th  year  of 
Rehoboam's  reis^n  the  country  was  invaded  by  a 
host  of  Egyptians  and  other  African  nations,  num- 
bering 1,200  chariots,  60,000  cavalry,  and  a  vast 
miscellaneous  multitude  of  infentry.  Tbe  line  of 
fortresses  which  protected  Jerusalem  to  the  W.  and 
S.  was  forced,  Jerusalem  itself  was  taken,  and 
Rehoboam  had  to  purehase  an  ignominious  peaos 
by  delivering  up  all  tbe  treasures  with  which  Solo- 
mon had  adorned  tbe  temple  and  pabice,  including 
his  golden  shields,  200  of  tbe  larger,  and  300  of  the 
smaller  sise  (1  K.  x.  16,  17),  which  were  carried 
before  him  when  he  visited  the  Temple  in  state. 
We  are  told  that  after  tlie  %yptians  had  retired, 
his  vain  and  foolish  successor  comforted  himself  by 
substituting  shields  of  brass,  which  were  solemnly 
bonie  before  him  in  procession  by  the  body-guard, 
as  if  nothing  had  been  changed  since  his  father's 
time  (Ewald,  Gesehichte  des  V.  /.  iii.  348,  464). 
Shishak's  success  is  oommemor  ited  by  sculptures 
discovered  by  Champollion  on  the  outside  of  the 
great  Temple  at  Karnak,  where  among  a  bug  list 
<^  captured  towns  and  provinces  occurs  the  name 
MtkIA  J^th  (kin^iom  of  Judah)      It  is  aiid 
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Khst  the  features  of  the  captives  in  these  sculptures 
sre  unmistakably  Jewish  (Rawlinson,  Herodotm^ 
U.  376,  and  BampUm  Leclwrt$^  p.  126;  Bunsen, 
>*^S/^f  Hi.  242).  After  this  great  humiliation  the 
moral  condition  of  Judah  seems  to  have  improred 
(2  Chr.  zii.  12),  and  the  rest  of  Reboboam's  life  to 
have  been  unmarlced  bj  any  events  of  importance. 
He  died  B.  c.  958,  after  a  reign  of  17  years,  having 
ascended  the  throne  B.  c  ^76  at  the  age  of  41 
(1  K.  ziv.  21;  2  Chr.  zii.  13).  In  the  addiUon  to 
the  LXX.  ahready  mentioned  (inserted  after  1  K. 
zii.  24)  we  read  that  he  was  16  years  old  at  his 
accession,  a  misstatement  probably  founded  on  a 
wrong  interpretation  of  2  Chr.  ziii.  7,  where  he  is 
called  **  young  "  (i.  e.  new  to  hit  workj  inexpe- 

rknced)  and  *«  tender-hearted  **  (^V^*^,  want- 
ing in  retolution  and  tpii-it).  He  had  18  wives, 
60  concubines,  28  sons,  and  60  daughters.  The 
wisest  thing  recorded  of  him  in  Scripture  is  that 
he  reftised  to  waste  away  his  sons*  energies  in  the 
wretched  existence  of  an  Eastern  senaiia,  in  which 
we  may  infer,  from  his  helplessness  at  the  age  ol 
41,  that  he  had  himself  been  educated,  but  dis- 
persed them  in  command  of  the '  new  fortresses 
which  he  had  built  about  the  country.  Of  his 
wives,  Mahalath,  Abihail,  and  Maachoh  were  all 
of  the  royal  house  of  Jesse:  Maachah  he  loved  best 
of  all,  and  to  her  son  Abyah  he  bequeathed  his 
kingdom.  The  text  of  the  LXX.  followed  in  this 
article  is  Tischendorfs  edition  of  the  Vatican  MS. 
[not  of  the  Vat.  MS.,  but  reprint  of  the  Roman 
ediUon  of  1587J,  Leipsic,  1860.        G.  £.  L.  C 

REHO'BOTH     (n'lDTn     [ttreeii,     wide 

olacet] ;  Samar.  ni2^m :  fbpvx^piai  Teneto- 
6k.  ai  nxarc7ai :  Latitudo).  The  third  of  the  series 
of  wells  dug  by  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  22).  He  celebrates 
his  triumph  and  bestows  its  name  on  the  well  in  a 
fragment  of  poetry  of  the  same  nature  as  those  in 
which  Jacob's  wives  give  names  to  his  successive 
children :  *'  He  called  the  name  of  it  Rehoboth 
(*  room,')  and  said,  — 

t  Because  now  Jehovah  hathHoiade-room  Ibr  us 
And  we  shall  iDcrease  In  the  land.' " 

Isaac  had  left  the  valley  of  Gerar  and  its  turbulent 
inhabitants  before  he  dug  the  well  which  he  thus 
commemorated  (ver.  22).  From  it  he,  in  time, 
"  went  up  *'  to  Beer-sheba  (ver.  23),  an  expression 
which  is  always  used  of  motion  towards  the  Land 
af  promise.  The  position  of  Gerar  has  not  been 
definitely  ascertained,  but  it  seems  to  have  lain  a 
li'W  miles  to  tlie  S.  of  Gaza  and  nearly  due  E.  of 
Beer-sheba.  In  this  direction,  therefore,  if  any- 
where, the  wells  Sitnah,  Esek,  and  Rehoboth, 
sliould  be  searched  for.  A  Wddy  Ruhaibthy  con- 
fining the  ruins  of  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
with  a  Uu^  well.d  is  crossed  by  the  road  from 
Khan  en-Nukhl  to  Hebron,  by  which  Palestine  is 
entered  on  the  south.  It  lies  about  20  miles  S.  W. 
*.'  Bir  ts-Seba^  and  more  than  that  distance  S. 
if  the  most  probable  situation  of  Gerar.  It  tho^e- 
'ore  seems  unsafe,  without  further  proof,  to  idenUfy 
A  with  Rehoboth,  as  Rowlands  (in  WUliams*  Holy 
City,  1. 465),  Stewart  ( Twt  amd  Khan,  p.  202),  and 

a  Dr.  BoblosoQ  could  net  find  the  well.  Dr.  Stewart 
Iraod  It "  TC|f&ltf ly  built,  12  Itet  In  eiroumfbrenee," 
i^t  **  eoroplMeiy  filled  up."  Mr.  Rowlands  describes 
II  as  '*  an  ancient  well  of  living  and  good  water.** 
Ifhe  shall  drnlde  on  testtanooy  so  onzloiisly  eonfeta- 
T 
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Van  de  VeUe^  {Memoir,  p.  343)  have  doiM.  A 
tha  same  time,  aa  Is  admitted  by  Dr.  RobinaoA 
thi&  existence  of  so  lai^  a  place  here,  without  anj 
apparent  mention,  is  mysterious.  AU  that  can  be 
said  in  &vor  of  the  identity  of  BuhaiUh  with  Reho- 
both is  saM  by  Dr.  Bonar  (Detert  of  Sinai,  p.  816), 
and  not  without  considerable  force. 

The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  confined  the  events 
of  this  part  of  Isaac's  life  to  a  much  narrower 
circle,  'llie  wells  of  the  patriarchs  were  shown 
near  Ashkelon  in  the  time  of  Origen,  Antoninni 
Martyr,  and  Eusebius  (ReUnd,  PaL  p.  689);  the 
Samaritan  Version  identifies  Gerar  with  Aahkekm; 
Josephus  (Ant.  1 12,  §  1)  calls  it  *«  Gerar  of  Pafe*. 
rtne,"  t.  e.  of  Philutia.  G. 

REH030TH,  THE  CITY  O"^?  rtjJT% 
•'.  e.  Rech5b6th  *Ir  [ttreeii  of  the  dty\;  8«ns^. 

ninm;  Sam.  ▼en.^plSD:  iPow/SM  vikit\ 
Alex.  Pow/3«#s;  pintea  dcitatii).  One  of  the  four 
cities  built  by  Asshur,  or  by  Nimrod  in  Asahnr, 
according  as  this  difficult  passage  Is  translated. 
The  four  were  Nineveh;  Reboboth-Ir;  Calah; 
and  Resen,  between  Nine^-eh  and  Cakh  (Gen.  x. 
11).  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  its  position. 
The  name  of  Rahabth  is  still  attached  to  two 
places  in  the  region  of  the  ancient  Mesopotamia. 
They  lie,  the  one  on  the  western,  and  the  other  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  a  few  miles  bek)W  the 
confluence  of  the  KhabAr.  Both  are  said  to  con- 
tain extensive  ancient  remains.  ThtX  on  the  east- 
em  bank  bears  the  affix  of  mnlik  or  royal,  and  this 
Bunsen  {Bibtbperk)  and  Kalisch  {GeneetM,  p.  261) 
propose  as  the  representative  of  Rehoboth.  Ite 
distance  from  Knlth-Shtrghnt  and  Nimt-^  (nearly 
200  miles)  is  perhaps  an  obstacle  to  this  idenUfica- 
tion.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  (Aihenaum,  April  15, 
1854)  suggests  Selemiyah  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Kalah,  ^*  where  there  are  still  extensive 
ruins  of  the  Assyrian  period,"  but  no  subsequent 
discoveries  appear  to  have  confirmed  this  sugges- 
tion. The  Samaritan  Version  (see  above)  reads 
Sutcan  for  Rehoboth;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  name  Sutoan  should  be  fbund  in  connection 
with  Calah  in  an  inscription  on  the  breast  of  a 
statue  of  the  god  Nebo  which  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
disinterred  at  Nimrud  {AUietueum,  as  above). 
The  Sufcan  of  the  Samaritan  Version  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  denote  the  Sittaoene  of  the 
Greek  geographers  (Winer,  Realab.  "  Rechoboth 
Ir  ").  But  Sittacene  was  a  district,  and  not  • 
city  as  Rehoboth-Ir  necessarily  was,  and,  fVirther, 
being  in  southern  Assyria,  would  seem  to  be  too 
distant  from  the  other  cities  of  Nimrod. 

St  Jerome,  both  in  the  Vulgate  and  in  hia 
Quastionei  ad  Genesim  (probably  from  Jewish 
sources),  considers  Rehoboth-Ir  as  referring  to 
Nineveh,  and  as  meaning  the  **  streets  of  the 
city."  The  reading  of  the  Targums  of  Jonathan, 
Jerusalem,  and  Rabbi  Joeeph,on  Gen.  and  1  Chrdh., 
riz.,  PlaHah,  PlatiHiJia,  are  probably  only  irsn- 
scriptions  of  the  Greek  word  wKvrnaui  which,  m 
found  in  the  well-known  ancient  city  Phtca,  la 
the  exact  equivalent  of  Rehoboth.  Kaplan,  the 
Jewiah  geographer    {Ereis  Kedundm),  identifies 

ft  In  his  Travels  Van  de  Velds  IneUaes  to  plaos  it 
or  at  any  rate  one  of  Isaae^  wells,  at  Rr  Isek,  aboii 
six  mUes  8.  W.  of  Beit  Jibrin  (9^.  and  Ptil.  U.  146). 

e  The  Arable  translation  of  this  version  (Kueliiisn 
adhsNS  to  the  Hebrew  text,  having  HnSaMk  d-Mt 
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$e\akek-maiik  with  Behoboih-bj-tbe-river,  in 
thteh  be  n  possibly  eorreet,  but  oonudera  it  as 
iistbci  firom  Kehobothir,  which  he  believes  to 
tew  diB^)petnd.  0. 

BBHCyBOTH  BY  THE  BIVEB  (htarT) 


TnjTI:    *?<MfiM  —  ia  Chr.  '?w0ite-'ii  wop^ 

w9T9ft6v  t  Alex.  Po»fit&0  in  each  :  d$  jiwno 
BektAmh ;  Rohobotk  fum  Juxta  amnem  titn 
cH).  The  dty  of  a  certain  Saul  or  Shaul, 
eat  of  the  esrij  Idngs  of  the  Edonittes  (Gen. 
ixxri.  S7 ;  1  Chr.  L  48).  The  affix  "  the 
liw,"  fixea  the  situation  of  Kehoboth  as  on  the 
EeplmteBf  oupbatacally  **  tke  river  '*  to  the  inhabi- 
taais  ef  Western  Asia.  [River.]  llie  name 
atin  lemains  attached  to  two  spots  ou  the  Euphra- 
iBi;  the  one  simply  Rnha&th,  on  the  right  bank, 
e^bt  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  KhabAr^ 
ud  sboot  three  miles  west  of  the  river  (Chesney, 
JS^kr^  I  119,  11.  610,  and  map  iv.),  the  other 
foor  or  five  miles  further  down  on  the  left  bank. 
Tie  htter  b  said  to  be  caUed  Rahabthr^Mlik,  i.  e. 
**  reyil  **  (Kalisch,  Kaplan ),«  and  is  on  this  ground 
idfBtified  by  the  Jewish  commentators  with  the 
city  of  Saul;  but  whether  this  is  accurate,  and 
wiMBtber  thai  city,  or  either  of  the  two  sites  just 
asmed,  is  also  identical  with  Rehoboth-Ir,  the  city 
sf  Nimrod,  is  not  yet  known. 

There  is  no  resaon  to  suppose  that  the  limits  of 
Cdom  ever  extended  to  the  Eaphrates,  and  there- 
fare  the  occurrence  of  the  name  in  tixe  lists  of 
kings  of  Edom  would  seem  to  be  a  trace  of 
so  Assyrian  incursion  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
sf  Chedoriaomer  and  Amraphei.  G. 

*  RB^U,  1  Chron.  L  95  (A.  T.  ed.  1611). 
[Rn;.] 

KS^UM  (own  [oofi^ssiomi/fj:  PtodfA; 
[VsL  ookits;]  Alex.  Icpcov/x:  Rehum).  L  One 
of  the  **  children  of  the  province  **  who  went  up 
frn  Bbbylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Esr.  ii.  2).  In 
5eh.  viL  7  ha  b  called  Nxif  um,  and  in  1  fisdr.  v. 
•  RounTs. 

2.  ([Vat.  PoovX,  Poov^t:]  Beum.)  *«  Rehum 
Ihs  efaaneeOor,"  with  Shimshai  the  scribe,  and 
Btkss,  wrote  to  Artaxerxes  to  prevail  upon  him 
lo  ifDp  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  and  temple 
sf  Jeraaalem  (Exr.  iv.  8, 9, 17,  22).  He  was  per- 
bi|B  a  kind  of  Ueutenant-govenior  of  the  province 
SDifar  the  king  of  Persia,  holding  apparently  the 
•SIM  cfiee  ae  Tatnai,  who  is  described  in  Ear.  v. 
(  as  taking  part  in  a  similar  transaction,  and 
b  there  eaUed  •*  tba  governor  on   this  aide  the 

liicr.':  The  Cfaaldee  title,  C7p~b!;9,M*^^#*em, 
St  ^'lord  of  decree,"  is  left  untranslated  in  the 
LXX.  BaAr^  and  the  Vulgate  BttlUem ;  and 
the reodering  ** chancellor**  in  the  A.  V.  appears 
IB  baw  been  derived  finom  Kimchi  and  others,  who 
wXflkan  ii,  in  consequence  of  its  connection  with 
''swibe,**  by  the  Hebrew  word  which  is  usually 
■edered  **  recorder.*'  This  appears  to  have  been 
V  view  taken  by  the  author  of  1  Esdr.  ii.  85,  6 
tfiipmw  rk  vpaaitlvrorra^  Mid  by  Joeephus  (AnL 
&•  2.  §  l\6  wdtrra  rk  wparr6iuva  yoa^V'  The 
enoer  of  these  seema  to  be  a  gloss,  foi  the  Chaldee 
«fe  is  also  represented  by  BecAr^tf/iet- 

3.  (Tto9V/ft;    [Vai.    Bcurovtf;  FA.  Baao.vtf:] 


4 

ml 


•adsfeeoce  of  the  second  rests  bn*  on  slender 
It  is  shown  in  the  map  in  Layard^s  Nineveh 
Md  is  moatloDed  by  the  two  Jewish  ao- 
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ReAtun,)  A  Levite  of  the  &mily  of  Bani,  who  at- 
sisted  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
iU.  17). 

4.  CPcov/it  [Vat  Alex.  FA.  (joined  with 
part  of  the  next  word)  Paov^])  One  of  th» 
chief  of  the  people,  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neb.  x.  25). 

6.  (Om.  in  Vat.  MS. ;  [abo  om.  by  Rom.  Alex. 
FA.i;  FA.B  PcovfiO  Bhtum.)  A  priestly  fiimily 
or  the  head  of  a  priestly  house,  who  went  up  with 
ZerubUbd  (Neh.  xu.  a).  VV.  A.  W. 

BB'I  Oy3  [friendly,  tocial]:  [Rom.  *Piiffi; 
Vat.  Alex.]  Piyo'ct.*^  Mei).  A  person  mentioned 
(in  1  K.  i.  8  only)  as  having,  in  company  with 
Zadok,  Benuah,  Nathan,  Shimei,  and  the  men  of 
David*s  guard,  remained  firm  to  David's  cause 
when  Adonjjah  rebelled.  He  b  not  mentioned 
again,  nor  do  we  obtain  any  clew  to  hb  idenUty. 
Various  conjectures  have  bem  made.  Jerome 
( QuesaL  ffeir.  ad  loc.)  states  that  he  b  the  same 
with  "  Hiram  the  Zairite,*'  i.  e.  Iia  the  Jairite,  a 
priest  or  prince  about  the  person  of  David.  Ewakl 
(Geach,  iii.  266  note),  dwelling  on  the  occurrence 
of  Shimei  in  the  same  list  with  Rei,  suggests  that 
the  two  are  David*s  only  surviving  brothers,  Rei 
being  identical  with  Raddai.  This  b  ingenious, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  support  it,  whib  there  b 
the  great  objection  to  it  that  the  names  are  in  the 
original  extremely  dissimilar,  Rei  containing  the 
Ain,  a  letter  which  b  rarely  exchanged  for  any  other, 
but  apparently  never  for  Daleth  (Gesen.  The$.  pp. 
976,977).  O. 

REINS,  u  e.  kidneys,  fix>m  the  Latin  rene$. 
1.  l*be  word  b  used  to  translate  the   Hebrew 

nV^!9,  except  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  Is.  xxxiv. 
6,  where  "kidneys'*  b  employed.  In  the  ancient 
system  of  physiology  the  kidneys  were  believed  to 
be  the  seat  of  desire  and  longing,  which  accounts 
for  their  often  being  coupled  wi&  the  heart  (Ps 
vii.  9,  xxvi.  2;  Jer.  xi.  20,  xvii.  10,  etc.). 

2.  It  is  once  used  (Is.  xi.  5)  as  the  equivalent  of 
Q7?l?n,  ebewhere  transkted  «'  loins.**  G. 

RE^EM  (D|T1  [wiriegaied garden]: 'VoKi^ 
[Vat  Po«co/a],  'Po/SiJic;  Alex.  Voko/i:  Becem). 
L  One  of  the  five  kings  or  chieftains  of  Midiaa 
slain  by  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxxi.  8;  Josh.  xiit. 
21)  at  the  Ume  that  Babam  fieli. 

2.  ('Pffic^^;  Alex.  Poko/aO  One  of  the  four 
sons  of  Hebron,  and  father  of  Shammai  (1  Chr.  iL 
43,  44).  In  the  last  verse  the  LXX.  have  "  Jor- 
koam  '*  for  **  Rekem.**  In  this  genealogy  it  is  ex- 
tremdy  difficult  to  separate  the  names  of  persons 
from  those  of  pboes  —  Ziph,  Mareshah,  Tappuah, 
Hebron,  are  all  names  of  places,  as  well  as  Maon 
and  Beth-Eur.  In  Josh,  xviii.  27  Rekem  appears 
as  a  town  of  Benjamin,  and  perhaps  thb  genealugy 
naay  be  intended  to  indicate  that  it  was  founded  by 
a  colony  ftom  Hebron. 

RE^EM  v^l"^  [as  above] :  perhaps  Ko^ 
Kfld  NcutcCv ;  Alex.  Pckc/a  '  Becem),  One  of  the  towns 
of  thr  lUotment  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  27).  II 
ooeurt  between  Mozah  {ham-Afoisa)  and  Irpsxl. 
No  one,  not  even  Schwarz,  has  attempted  to  iden- 

thorlfes  named  above ;  bnt  it  does  not  af  pear  In  tti 
work  of  Ool.  ObflSDsy. 

»  leading  S  for  37. 
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11^  II  wHb  anj  existing  site.  But  may  then  not 
be  ft  tnee  of  the  nmme  in  Ain  Karim,  the  well- 
biowu  tpriitg  west  of  Jerusalem  ?  It  is  within  a 
very  short  distance  of  Motaafa,  pioWded  Kukmiik 
be  Motsoh,  as  the  writer  has  aU^y  suggested. 

G. 

REMALI^AH  (TP^O'7  \}ohom  Jekffvak 
Mdot-m^  Gcs.]  'Po/ifXiat'in  'Kings  and  Isaiah, 
*Potit\ia  in  Chr.;  [Vat  PoftcAia  (gen.)  in  Is. 
Tii.  1 :]  Jiamelia),  The  father  of  Fekah,  captain 
of  Pekahiah  lung  of  Israel,  who  slew  his  mas- 
ter and  usarped  his  throne  (3  K.  xr.  35-87,  zti. 
1,  5;  3  Chr.  zzriii.  6;  Is.  tu.  1-8,  iHl  6). 

RB'METH  (n^^  [keiffhtf]:  iPff/ifub;  Ales. 
Va/jLfia$:  Bametk),  One  of  the  towns  of  Issaehar 
(Josh.  zix.  31 ),  oecurring  in  the  list  next  to  En- 
gannim,  the  modem  Jenfn.  It  is  probably  (though 
not  oertainly)  a  distinct  pboe  from  the  Ramoth 
of  1  Chr.  ri.  73.  A  place  bearing  the  name  of 
^ifieA  is  fbund  on  the  west  of  the  track  fiom 
Samaria  to  Jenfii,  about  6  miles  N.  of  the  former 
and  9  S.  W.  of  the  latter  (Porter,  Handb,  p.  348  a; 
Van  de  Velde,  Map).  Its  situation,  on  an  isolated 
rocky  iell  in  the  middle  of  a  green  plain  buried  in 
the  hills,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  its  name, 
wbioh  is  probably  a  mere  variation  of  Ramah, 
<*  heii^ht"  But  it  appears  to  be  too  far  south  to 
be  within  the  territory  of  Issaehar,  which,  as  fiir  as 
the  scanty  indications  of  the  record  can  be  made 
out,  can  hardly  have  extended  bek>w  the  southern 
border  of  the  ^Hun  of  Esdraekm. 

For  Schwarz's  coi\jecture  that  Bamek  is  Ra- 
MATHAiH-zoPHiM,  SOS  that  article  (iii.  3673). 

G. 

BEM'MON  (l^Zd*%  I  e.  Rimmon  [pome- 
franate]:  *E^c^«/ii^:"  Alex.  Pc/u/imO:  Bemmon). 
A  town  in  the  allotment  of  Simeon,  one  of  a  group 
of  four  (Josh.  xix.  7).  It  is  the  same  place  which 
Is  elsewhere  accurately  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Rim- 
mon; the  inaccuracy  both  in  this  case  and  that  of 
Rkmmon-methoar  having  no  doubt  arisen  from 
our  translators  inadvertently  following  the  Vulgate, 
which  agahi  foQowed  the  LXX.  G. 

REM'MON-MBTH'OARfWhipn  ^Iffin, 
i.  s.  RimuMD  ham-meth6ar  {^pomegi'anaie] :  ^Ptfg- 

lunfod  Ma0apao(di  Alex.  VtfAfUtytifi  paBapifi: 
RemfiiOHj  Amikar),  A  place  which  formed  one  of 
khe  landmarks  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  13  only).  It  occurs 
between  Eth-Katsin  and  Neah.  Metboar  does  not 
really  form  a  part  of  the  name;  but  u  the  Pual  of 

nSin,  to  stretch,  and  shookl  be  transited  accord- 
ingly (as  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.)  —  **  R.  which 
vu$facs  to  Neah."  This  is  the  judgment  of  Ges- 
.niioi,  The$.  p.  1398  a,  Rodiger,  •6. 1491  a;  Fiirst, 
ffandwb.  ii.  519  a,  and  Bnnsen,  as  well  as  of  the 
sncient  Jewish  commentator  Rsshi,  who  quotes  as 
lis  anthority  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  the  text  of 
Thich  has  however  hem  subsequently  altered,  since 
in  its  present  state  it  agrees  with  the  A.  V.  in  not 
hansbting  the  word.  The  latter  course  is  taken 
bj  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  as  above,  and  by  the 
Peshite,  Junius  and  Tremellius,  and  Luther.  The 
\,  V.  has  hen  further  erroneously  foUowed  the 


a  The  LXX.  taws  eomblne  the  Aln  and  Blinmoo  ef 
t^e  A  V.  Into  one  nam*,  and  make  up  the  four  eltiM 
If  ms  group  by  inserting  a  OaAxa,  ef  whkoh  thws  Is 
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Vulgate  fai  giving  the  first  part  of  the  mb 
Remmon  instead  of  Rimmoo. 

'lliis  Rimmon  docs  not  appear  to  have 
known  to  Eosebios  and  .ferome,  but  it  is  mentiooed 
by  the  early  traveller  Parchi,  who  says  that  it  is 
called  Rumaneh,  and  stands  an  hour  south  of  Sep- 
phoris  (Ziuiz*s  Benfntnii^  ii.  433).  If  for  sontk 
we  read  north,  this  is  in  close  agreement  with  the 
statemenU  of  Dr.  Robinson  (BUtL  Jies.  iii.  110),  and 
Mr.  Van  de  VeUe  {Map;  Mtnrnr,  p.  344),  who 
place  BummAneh  on  the  S.  border  of  the  Plain  of 
Buttaufy  3  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  StJuritL  U  ia 
difficult,  however,  to  see  how  this  can  have  bees  on 
the  easteni  boondary  of  Zebulun. 

Rimmon  is  not  improbably  identical  with  Utt 
Levitical  city,  which  in  Josh.  xxi.  35  appean  In  the 
form  of  Dimnah,  and  i^ain,  in  the  psnllel  Hats  of 
Chronicles   (1  Chr.  vi.  77)  as  Rimmono  (A.  V. 

RiMMOM).  G. 

REMOPHAN  iytf^,\lMhm.  Tiseh.  1^.] 
Tc^:  Bempham^  Acts  vU.  43):  and  CHIUN 

(y\>^  :  *Pcu^dty,  'Po/i^  CotnpL  Am.  v.  36)  have 
been  supposed  to  be  names  of  an  idol  worshipped 
by  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  but  seem  to  be 
the  names  of  two  idols.  The  second  occurs  in 
Amos,  in  the  Heb. ;  the  first,  in  a  qootation  of  that 
passage  in  St  Stepheu*s  address,  in  the  Acts:  the 
LXX.  of  Amos  has,  however,  the  same  name  as  in 
the  Acts,  though  not  writtoi  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  Much  difficulty  has  been  occasioned  by 
this  jorresponding  occurrence  of  two  names  so 
wholly  diffbrsnt  in  sound.  The  most  reasonable 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  Chiun  was  a  Hebrew  or 
Semitic  name,  and  Rempban  an  Egyptian  equiv- 
alent substituted  by  the  LXX.  Hie  former,  rei». 
dered  Saturn  in  the  Syr.,  was  compared  with  the 


^  o     ^ 


Arab,  and  P< 


^^yX^D,  *«  the  planet  Saturn," 

and,  aooording  to  Kireher,  the  latter  was  fbund  in 
Coptio  with  the  same  signification ;  but  perhapa  he 
had  no  authority  for  this  excepting  the  supposed 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  Chiun.  Egyptology  has, 
however,  shown  that  this  is  not  the  true  explana. 
tioo  Among  the  foreign  diriuities  worshipfwd  in 
E^ypt,  two,  Uie  god  RENPU,  perhi^M  pronounced 
REMPU,  and  the  goddess  KEN,  occur  together. 
Before  endeavoring  to  explain  the  passages  in  which 
Chiun  and  Bemphan  are  mentioned,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  speak,  on  the  evidence  of  the  monu- 
ments, of  the  foreign  gods  worehipped  ip  Egypt, 
paHicukriy  RENPU  and  KEN,  and  of  the  idoUtiy 
of  the  Israelites  while  in  that  country. 

Besides  those  dirintties  represented  on  the  mon- 
uments of  Egypt  which  have  Egyptian  forms  or 
names,  or  both,  others  have  foreis^n  f&noB  or  names, 
or  both.  Of  the  latter,  some  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  at  a  very  remote  age.  This  is  certwnly 
the  case  with  the  principal  divinity  of  Memphis, 
Ptah,  the  Egyptian  Hephestus.  Tlie  name  Ptah 
b  ftom  a  Semitic  root,  for  it  signifies  **open,*'  and 

in  Heb.  we  find  the  root  HH^,  and  its  cognates, 
M  he  or  it  opened,**  whereas  there  is  no  word  related 
to  it  in  Coptic  Hie  figure  of  this  divinity  is  that 
of  a  defonned  pigmy,  or  perhaps  unborn  child,  anJ 
la  unlike  the  usosl  representations  of  divinitiei  ea 


no  tiaee  In  the  Hebrew,  but  wtatoh  Is  posslHy  «h 
TMmd  of  1  Chr.  Iv.  32  —  In  the  LXX.  of  that 
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kt  nwiiiiinMiU.  In  this  esse  then  am  be  no 
Mbt  CiMi  Um  introdaction  took  pboe  at  an  ex- 
tamdy  eariy  date,  aa  the  name  of  Ptab  oceura  in 
mrj  oU  tomba  in  the  neeropolis  of  Hemphii,  and 
k  frand  throngfaoat  the  n^ioiia  reoorda.  It  ia 
iho  to  be  DoUeed  that  thia  name  ia  not  tnoeable 
in  the  mjthologj  of  nei^boring  nationa,  unleta 
indeed  it  ooampoadM  to  that  of  the  ndraucoi  or 
UaroiiaU,  wboae  images,  aooording  to  Herodotus, 
aen  the  figme-heada  of  PbcBoieian  shipt  (ill  37). 
TIm  faieign  divioitiea  that  leem  to  be  of  later  in- 
Indoetion  are  not  foand  tbiouglx>at  the  religioua 
Moida,  bttt  onl J  in  single  tablete,  or  are  otherwise 
i«j  nnlj  mentioned,  and  two  out  of  their  four 
aie  immediately  reoognized  to  be  non-£gyp- 
Iliey  are  RENPU,  and  the  goddeises  KEN, 
AKTA,  and  ASTARTA.  The  first  and  leoond 
tf  ihtm  hate  foreign  forms;  the  third  and  fourth 
haie  ^gjrptian  forms:  there  would  therefore  seem 
to  be  an  wpeeially  foreign  eharacter  about  the 
linacrtwo. 

RENPU,  pronoimced  REMPU(?),«  is  repre- 
■BBted  as  an  AaiaUc,  with  the  full  beard  and  ap- 
pvBiitlj  the  general  type  of  hee  giren  on  the  mon- 
■meota  to  most  nations  east  of  Egypt,  and  to  the 
REBU  or  libyana.  This  type  is  evidently  that 
af  the  Shemites.  His  hair  is  bound  with  a  fillet, 
•Ueh  is  ornamented  in  front  with  the  head  of  an 
■Hcbpe. 

KBN  ii  represented  perfoetly  naked,  holding  in 
both  hands  com,  and  standing  upon  a  lion.  In  the 
hat  particular  the  figure  of  a  goddess  at  Bialtheiy- 
J^  in  Assyna  may  be  eompared  (Layard,  Nineveh^ 
VL  SIS).  From  thia  ooeurrenee  of  a  aimilar  repre- 
•entatioB,  from  her  being  naked  and  carrying  corn, 
ud  from  her  being  worshipped  with  KHEM,  we 
■aysnppoee  that  KEN  coffresponded  to  the  Syrian 
ptiflSB,  at  least  when  the  latter  had  the  eharacter 
of  Veotts.  She  ia  aiaO  called  KETESH,  which  ia 
tbc  name  in  hiero^yphies  of  the  great  Hittite  town 
antheOnBtea.     This  in  the  present  case  is  proh- 

lUy  a  title,  n^l^:  it  can  searoely  be  the  name 
oft  town  where  she  was  worshipped,  applied  to  her 
M  pcnouifying  it. 

ANATA  appean  to  be  Analtia,  and  her  foreign 
ekttaetcr  seems  almost  certain  from  her  being 
jnnUy  wocahipped  with  RENPU  and  KEN. 

ASTARTA  ia  of  course  the  Ashtoreth  of 
Ciottn. 

On  a  tablet  In  the  British  Museum  the  principal 
nlfeet  b  a  group  representing  KEN,  having 
KHEMon  cne  side  and  RENPU  on  the  other: 
hnerth  ia  an  adoration  of  AN  ATA.  On  the  half 
of  another  tablet  KEN  and  KHEH  occur,  and  a 
foUcation  to  RENPU  and  KETESH. 

We  have  no  clew  to  the  exact  time  of  the  intro- 
teioQ  of  these  divinities  into  E^ypt,  nor  except  ia 
M>  OMe,  to  any  particnlar  places  of  their  worship. 
1^  rimes  oocor  aa  eariy  as  the  period  of  the 
Xnuth  and  XlXth  dynasties,  and  it  ia  therefore 
Ht  improbable  that  they  were  introduced  by  the 
Shcpnenis.  ASTARTA  U  mentbned  in  a  tablet 
flf  Aaeooph  IL,  oppodta  Memphis,  wfaieh  leads  to 
tbeeqjeeture  that  she  was  the  foreign  Venus  tLm 
^mkippiid,  in  tha  quarter  U  the  PhoBnidans  jf 

"  la  Qlsatnlioo  of  this  probabia  pronnodatkm,  wn 
^cilsth9  ceeairaDce  lo  hiaroglyphies  of  UN  PA 
■'AAIIF,  *f  yodth,  yonnf,  to  renew  ;  **  and,  In  GopCIo^ 

tf  tta  rarpoasd  cr  #-iat# 


piUi.ni;  poiiiu^ 


Tyre,  according  to  HeAdotus  (iL  119).  It  Is  ob- 
servable that  the  Shepherds  worshipped  SUTEKH, 
corresponding  to  SETH,  and  also  called  BAR,  that 
is,  Baal,  and  that,  under  king  APEPEE,  he  was 
the  sole  god  of  the  foreigners.  SUTEKH  was 
probably  a  foreign  god,  and  was  certainly  identified 
with  BaaL  The  idea  that  the  Shepherds  intra 
duoed  the  foreign  gods  is  therefore  partly  confirmed 
As  to  RENPU  and  KEN  we  can  only  ofler  a  con- 
jecture.  They  occur  together,  and  KEN  is  a  form 
of  the  Syrian  goddess,  and  also  bears  some  relation 
to  the  Egyptian  god  of  productiveness,  KHEM. 
Their  similarity  to  Baal  and  Ashtoreth  seema 
strong,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  the  divinities  of  some  tribe 
from  the  east,  not  of  Phoenicisns  or  Oanaanites, 
settled  in  Egypt  during  the  Shepherd-period.  The 
naked  goddess  KEN  would  suggest  such  worship  aa 
that  of  the  Babylonian  Mylitta,  but  the  thoroughly 
Shemite  appearanee  of  RENPU  is  rather  in  fiitvor 
of  an  Arab  source.  Although  we  have  not  dis- 
covered a  Semitic  origin  of  either  name,  the  absence 
of  the  names  in  the  mythologies  of  Canaan  and  the 
neighboring  countries,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to 
us,  inclines  us  to  look  to  Arabia,  of  which  the  eariy 
mythology  is  extremely  obscure. 

The  Israelites  in  Egypt,  after  Joseph's  rule,  ap- 
pear tu  have  fiUlen  into  a  general,  but  doubtieas  not 
universal,  practice  of  idolatry.  This  is  only  twice 
distinctly  stated  and  once  alluded  to  (Josh.  xziv. 
14;  Eas.  XX.  7,  8,  xxiiL  3),  but  the  Indications  are 
perfectly  clear.  The  mention  of  CHIUN  or  REM- 
PHAN  as  wonhipped  in  the  desert  shows  that  this 
idolatry  was,  in  part  at  least,  that  of  foreigners,  and 
no  doubt  of  those  settled  in  Lower  ^ypt  The 
gokleu  calf,  at  first  sight,  would  appear  to  be  an 
image  of  Apis  of  Memphis,  or  Mnevis  of  Heliopolis, 
or  some  other  sacred  bull  of  Egypt;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  read  in  the  Apocrypha  of  ^  the 
heifer  Baal'*  (Tob.  i.  5),  so  that  it  waa  possibly  a 
Phmnician  or  Canaanite  idol.  The  best  parallel  to 
thia  idoktry  is  that  of  the  Phoenieian  cofoniea  in 
Europe,  aa  seen  in  the  idols  discovered  in  tombs  at 
Camirus  in  Rhodes  by  M.  Salnuann,  and  thoss 
found  in  tombs  in  the  isUnd  of  Sardinia  (of  both  of 
which  there  are  specimens  ui  the  British  Museum), 
and  thoee  represented  on  the  coins  of  Melita  and 
the  island  of  Ebusus. 

We  can  now  endeavor  to  explain  the  passages  in 
which  Chiun  and  Remphan  occur.  The  Maaoretie 
text  of  Amoa  v.  26  reads  thus:  **  But  ye  bare  the 
tent  [or  <  tabernacle  *]  of  }'our  king  and  Chiun  yoor 
images,  the  star  of  your  gods  [or  *your  god*], 
which  ye  made  for  yourselves."  In  the  LXX.  we 
find  remarkable  diflferenoes:  it  rends:  Kol  k^^Kjf 
$€r§  r^p  (Tiniw^y  rod  MoA^x*  "^  ^^  AoTpop  roir 
$90v  biiM¥  'Poi^ib',  rohs  r^ovs  avr&v  ohs  iwot^ 
trart  iaurots.  The  Vulg.  agrees  with  the  ACasoretie 
text  in  the  order  of  the  clauses,  though  omitting 
Chiun  or  Keraphan.  **  Et  portastis  tabemacolum 
Moloch  vestro,  et  imaginem  idolorum  vestrorum, 
aidus  del  vestri,  quae  fecistis  vobis."  The  passage 
is  cited  in  the  Acts  almoat  in  the  words  of  the 
LXX. :  <*  Yea,  ye  took  up  the  taliemacle  of  MokMjh, 
and  the  star  of  your  god  Rrmphan,  figures  which 
ye  made  to  wonhip  them  *'  |Kal  &ycAd3«T*  Hs 

8.  ptlllBy    »a  year;*'  so  HINNUni,  llMBph^ 

iieuSe,  iieiiqi,    also,  tienS*', 
iiejiqi,  8  Viestiqe,  MUi&e,  m«p. 

^,  and  UN-NUfH,  Om^k. 
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mirj^y  rov  Wo\6xt  "^  ^^  Aerrpop  rov  tffov 
fyutp  '"Ptft/^dy,  robs  rfhrovs  ohs  ^otiiovr*  rtooir- 
£uvti¥  aWo7s)'  A  slight  change  in  the  Hebrew 
would  enable  iu  to  read  Moloch  (Malcam  or  Milcora) 
instead  of  (*your  king."  Bejond  this  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  explain  the  differences.  The 
BubsUtution  of  Bemphan  for  Chiun  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  verbal  criticism.  The  Hebrew  does 
not  seem  as  distinct  in  meaning  as  the  LXX.,  and 
if  we  may  conjecturally  emend  it  from  the  latttf , 
the  last  cbiuse  would  be,  ^*  your  Images  which  ye 
made  for  yourselves: "  and  if  we  further  transpose 
Chiun  to  the  place  of  **  your  god  Bemphan/*  in 

IbeLXX.,  DsSq  rVi'DD  DH  would  correspond 

to  7  VD  DD'^nbW  n^lD  nW,  but  how  can  we 
■eoount  for  such  a  transposition  as  would  thus  be 
supposed,  which,  be  it  remembered,  is  less  likely  in 
the  Hebrew  than  in  a  transhition  of  a  difficult  pas- 
sage? If  we  compare  the  Masoretic  text  and  the 
■nppoeed  original,  we  perceive  that  in  the  former 

DD'^Db!^  )  li'^D  corresponds  in  position  to  331D 
DD^n /H,  and  it  does  not  seem  an  unwarrantable 
eo^jeeture  that  ]V3  having  been  by  mistake  writ- 
ten in    the  place  of    3D1D   by  some  copyist, 

DD^D  v!^  was  also  transposed.  It  appears  to  be 
more  reasonable  to  read  "  images  which  ye  made,*' 
than  ^*  gods  wiiich  ye  made,'*  as  the  former  word 
occurs.  Supposing  these  emendations  to  be  prob- 
able, we  may  now  examine  the  meaning  of  the 
passage. 

The  tent  or  tabernacle  of  Moloch  is  supposed  by 
Geseniua  to  have  been  an  actual  tent,  and  he  com- 
pares the  flrmji^  Upd  of  the  Carthaginians  (Diod. 

Sic.  xz.  65;  Lex,  a.  v.  n<13p).  But  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  the  idea  that  the  Israelites  car- 
ried about  so  Uuge  an  object  for  the  purpose  of 
idolatry,  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  it  was  a 
small  model  of  a  larger  tent  or  shrine.  The  read- 
ing Moloch  appears  preferable  to  **your  king;" 
but  the  mention  of  the  idol  of  the  Ammonites  as 
worshipped  in  the  desert  stands  quite  afone.  It  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  there  is  reason  for 
supposing  that  Moloch  was  a  name  of  the  planet 
Si^um,  and  that  this  planet  was  evidently  sup- 
posed by  the  ancient  translators  to  be  intended  by 
Chiun  and  Bemphan.  The  correspondence  of  Bem- 
phan or  Baiphan  to  Chiun  is  extremely  remarkable, 
and  can,  we  think,  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  that  the  LXX.  translator  or  translators 
of  the  prophet  had  Egyptian  knowledge,  and  being 
thus  acquainted  with  the  ancient  Joint  worship  of 
Ken  and  Benpu,  substituted  the  latter  for  the 
former,  as  they  may  hav^  been  unwilling  to  repeat 
toe  name  of  a  foreign  Venus.  The  star  of  Bem- 
phan, if  indeed  the  passage  is  to  be  read  so  as  to 
eonneot  these  words,  would  be  especially  appro- 
priate if  Bemphan  were  a  planetary  god;  but  the 
Bvidence  for  this,  espeoiaUy  as  partly  founded  upon 
an  Arab,  or  Pers.  word  like  Chiun,  is  not  suffi- 
liently  strong  to  enable  us  to  lay  any  stress  upon 
the  agreement  In  hieroglyphics  the  sign  for  a 
liar  is  one  of  the  two  composing  the  word  SEB, 
**to  adore,"  and  is  undoubtedly  there  used  in  a 
qrmbolical  as  well  as  a  phonetic  sense,  indicating 
Aat  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion  was  partly  de- 
ilffd  from  a  syitem  of  star-wor&ip;  and  there  are 
itproawtntioni  on  the  monuments  of  mythical 
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ersatttres  or  men  adoring  stan  (AneUtU  Eg^fAmm 
pi.  do  A.).  We  have,  however,  no  positive  indie» 
tion  of  any  figure  of  a  star  being  used  aa  ai 
Idobtrous  object  of  worship.  From  the  manna 
in  which  it  is  mentioned  we  may  conjecture  that 
the  star  of  Bemphan  was  of  the  same  eharaetcff 
as  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  an  object  connected 
with  iials9  worship  rather  than  aa  image  of  a  fidse 
god.  According  to  the  LXX.  reading  of  the  last 
clause  it  might  be  thought  that  these  ol^eets  were 
actually  images  of  Mok)eh  and  Bemphan;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  cannot  suppose  aa 
image  to  have  had  the  form  of  a  tent,  and  that  the 
veruon  of  the  passage  in  the  Acta,  as  well  aa  the 
Maaoretie  text,  if  in  the  latter  case  we  may  ehaaga 
the  order  of  the  words,  give  a  dear  sense.  Aa  to 
the  meaning  of  the  last  clause,  it  need  coly  be 
remarked  that  it  does  not  oblige  us  to  infer  thai 
the  Israelites  msde  the  images  of  the  fidse  goda, 
though  they  may  have  done  so,  as  in  the  case  Si  the 
golden  calf:  it  may  mean  no  more  than  thai  thej 
adopted  these  gods. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  whole  passage  doea 
not  indicate  that  distinct  Egyptian  idolatry  waa 
practiced  by  the  Israelites.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  only  &lse  gods  mentioned  as  worshipped 
by  them  in  the  desert  should  be  probably  Moloieh, 
and  Chiun,  and  Bonphan,  of  which  the  latter  two 
were  foreign  divinities  worshipped  in  Egypt.  From 
this  we  may  reasonably  infer,  that  whife  the  Israel- 
ites sojounied  in  Egypt  there  waa  also  a  great 
stranger-population  in  the  Lower  Country,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  probable  that  then  the  ahep- 
herds  still  occupied  the  land.  B.  S.  P. 

*  JaUonski  {Panthton  jEgyptionun^  Prakuo- 
mena,  L.)  makes  Bemphah  the  equivalent  ot  reytna 
CcbU^  that  is  JL^ina,  whose  worship  was  maintauied 
in  Egypt  at  an  early  day.  Uis  attempt,  however, 
to  prove  that  this  was  an  E^ptian  divinity,  in  his 
learned  treatise  Remphah  uluatrcUm^  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  evidence  of  the  monuments,  the  Attatic 
type  of  countenance  being  strongly  marked  in  the 
delineations  of  this  god.  He  is  represented  brand- 
ishing a  club.  A  good  specimen  is  to  be  seoi  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris  (Salle  dee 
Monuments  Beligieux,  Armoire  K),  where  is  ccd- 
lected  in  one  >-iew  a  complete  Egyptian  Pantheon. 

Moven  {Die  Religion  der  PhGnizier)  finds  90 
trace  of  Bemphan  among  the  gods  of  Phoenida. 
He  makes  Moloch  the  Fire-god  of  the  Ammonitca, 
wh(Me  worship  was  extended  through  Assyria  and 
Chaldflea  —  the  personification  of  fire  as  the  holy 
and  purifying  element. 

Count  Boug^  considers  Atesh  or  Ketesr  and 
Amta  or  Am  ATA  to  be  different  forms  or  char- 
acten  of  the  same  divinity,  an  Aiiaiic  Yenua,  for 
though  she  wears  the  same  head-dress  and  diadem 
as  the  Egyptian  goddess  Hathor,  the  Egyptians 
never  represented  their  own  goddesses  by  an  en- 
Urely  nude  figure.  Both  forms  of  this  divinity 
may  be  seen  in  the  liouvre,  as  above.  As  Akta 
she  appears  as  the  goddess  of  Wtf,  wielding  a 
battle-axe,  and  hokiing  a  shidd  and  lance.  Saeb 
was  also  the  charsoter  of  AmaYtis,  the  war-god 
dess  of  the  Penians  and  old  Assyrians.  Acmrd 
ing  to  Movers,  Astartb  was  a  divinity  of  a  nnl- 
y&taX  character,  whose  worship,  under  variom 
names,  was  worid-wide.  J.  P.  T. 

•  REPETITIONS  IN  PRATER,    tt  1^ 

a  eharacteristic  of  all  superstitious  devotioo   It 
repeat  endlessly  certain  words,  espedal/y  tk^ 
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H  tha  dtitiei  iiivoked,  a  pnctioe  which  our  Lord 
doiigDAtei  M  fiarroXmyla  and  woXvkoyUiy  and 
Mt-arelj  aondamiu  (Matt.  vi.  7). 

Whan  the  priesta  of  Baa.  beaought  their  God 
lor  fire  to  kindle  their  gacrifice,  they  cried  inees- 
aantlj  for  8e?eral  houra,  in  endless  repetition,  0 
Baal  hear  ««,  0  Baal  hear  im,  O  Baal  hear  ng, 
ate.  (1  K.  zriii.  26).  When  the  Kpbeaian  mob 
waa  excited  to  niadneas  for  the  honor  of  their  god- 
dea,  for  two  Itours  and  more  thejr  did  nothing  but 
acreech  with  utmoat  teiiaion  of  voice,  Great  the 
Diinaof  the  Kpltesi'ine.  Urefit  the  Diana  of  the 
Kphttintu^  Great  the  Diawt  (tf  the  Ephegiane^ 
etc..  with  the  same  endlesa  repetition  (Acts  xix.  38, 
39).  In  the  aame  waj,  in  tJie  devotions  of  Pagan 
Rome,  the  people  would  er)  out  nx>re  than  five 
hundred  times  without  ceaaing,  Awdi,  Caear, 
Audi,  CoBtar,  Audi,  Cceear,  eto.  Among  the 
Hindooa  the  eacred  sjrllable  Om,  Om,  Om^  ia  re- 
peated as  a  prajer  thouaanda  of  timea  uninterrupt- 
edly. So  the  Roman  (Jathoiics  repeat  their  Pater 
Noattrs  and  their  Ave  Afaritu,  These  aingle 
worda,  with  nothing  else,  are  pronounced  orer  and 
ever  and  over  again;  and  the  object  of  the  itisary 
b  te  keep  count  of  the  number  of  repetitions. 
For  aaeh  utterance  a  bead  ia  dropped,  and  when 
aU  the  beada  are  exhauatod,  there  have  been  so 
many  prayers 

This  ia  the  practice  which  our  Saviour  con- 
denma.  He  oondenina  all  needbsa  worda,  whether 
repetttiona  or  not.  It  ia  folly  to  employ  a  suc- 
aeasioD  oi  synonymooa  terms,  adding  to  the  length 
of  a  prayer  without  inereaaing  ite  fervor.  Such  a 
atyle  of  prayer  rather  shows  a  want  of  fervor;  it 
ii  oa«o  the  reault  of  thoughUeas  afl^ctation,  some^ 
times  of  downright  hypocrisy. 

Repetitions  which  really  ariae  from  eameatnen 
and  agooy  of  apirit  are  by  no  meana  forbidden. 
We  have  examplea  of  auch  kind  ot  repetition  in 
our  Saviour'a  devottona  in  Glethaeinaoe,  and  in  the 
wonderful  prayer  of  Daniel  (ch.  ix.,  eapeciany  ver. 
1*)-  a  E.  S. 

REPH'AEL  (be^T  [whom  God  heak]: 
"Po^A:  Raphael),  Son  of  Shemaiah,  the  first- 
bora  of  Obed-edom,  and  one  of  the  gate-keepers 
af  the  Tabernacle,  «*  able  men  for  strength  for  the 
•arvioe"  (IChr.  xxvi.  7). 

BBTHAH  (npT  [Wc*ai]:  To^:  i&^pAa). 
A  aon  of  Ephraim,  and  anoeator  of  Joahua  the  son 
tt  Nun  (1  Chr.  vii.  25). 

REPHAIAH  [8  syl.]  (HJ^^  [healed  of 
Jekovah]:  *Pa^;  Alex.  Po^a:  liaphaia).  L 
The  sona  of  Rq>baiah  appear  among  the  deacend- 
aote  of  Zerubbabel  in  1  Chr.  iii.  21.  In  the 
Padiilo-Syriac  he  is  made  the  aon  of  Jeaabh. 

S.  CPo^a.)  Oneof  the  chieftains  of  the  tribe 
af  Kmeon  in  the  reign  of  Heaekiah,  who  headed 
Hm  expedition  of  five  hundred  men  against  the 
Amalekites  of  Mount  Seir,  and  drove  them  out  (1 
'^^  IT.  42).  ^ 


3.  [Vat  Po^K^Ni.]  One  of  the  aona  of  Tola, 
ite  aoQ  of  lasachar,  *« heada  of  their  foth»*a  hooae " 
1  Chr.  vii.  2). 


*  then  ia  no 
T.    Bad  It 

wllhaaSrty 
ia  the 


for  ntfoHw  to  tiia  hold  "  ia 
bj,  tf  down  »  might  have  toaw 
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4.  [Sin.  Po^oy.]  Son  of  Binea,  and  d» 
scendant  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  Chr.  ix.  4S). 
In  1  Chr.  riU.  87  he  ia  called  Kapha. 

6.  The  son  of  Hur,  and  ruler  of  a  portion  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  9).  He  assisted  in  reboildinf 
the  city  wall  under  Nehemiah. 

REPH'AIM.     [Giants,  vol.  ii.  p.  912.] 
REPHAIM,  THE  VAXLEY  OF  (P^J 

^"^1  •  ^  KOiAAr  r&p  Tirdyetv  [Vat  T««-],  and 
[1  Chr. J  T&¥  VtydtfTUp;  «.  'Pmpeitp  [Vat  -fi^, 
Alex,  -eiir];  in  Isaiah  ipdpay^  artptd),  2  Sam.  ▼. 
18,  22,  xxiii.  13;  I  Chr.  xi.  16,  xiv.  9;  la.  xvii.  5. 
Also  in  Joah.  xv.  8,  and  xviii.  16,  where  it  ia  tnna- 
Uted  m  the  A.  V.  "  the  valley  of  the  gianta  "  (y^ 
'Pwpaiif  and  *E/a^«  'Pcu^aty  [Vat  -ciif,  Alex.-ci/xj; 
A  spot  which  was  the  scene  of  aome  of  David's 
moat  remarkable  adventures.  He  twice  enooun- 
tered  the  Philiatinea  there,  and  Inflicted  a  deatruo- 
tion  on  them  and  on  their  idols  so  signal  tliat  it 
gave  the  place  a  new  name,  and  impreMMd  itself  on 
the  popubr  mind  of  Israel  with  such  distinctness 
that  the  Prophet  Isaiah  could  employ  it,  centuries 
after,  aa  a  aymbol  of  a  tremendous  impending  judg> 
ment  of  God — nothing  leas  than  the  desolation  and 
destruction  of  the  whole  earth  (Is.  xxviil.  21,  22). 
[Pkkazim,  mount.] 

It  was  probably  during  the  former  of  these  two 
contests  that  the  incident  of  the  water  of  Beth- 
lehem (2  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  Ac.)  occurred.  The 
t^hold****  (ver.  U)  in  which  David  found  himself 
seems  (though  it  is  not  clear)  to  have  been  the 
cave  of  AduUam,  the  scene  of  the  oommeneement 
of  his  freebooting  life;  but,  wherever  situated,  wa 
need  not  doubt  that  it  waa  the  same  festneaa  aa 
that  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  v.  17,  aince,  hi  both 

eaaea,  the  same  word  (H^^^n,  with  the  defL 
article),  and  that  not  a  usual  one,  is  employed^ 
The  story  shows  very  clearly  the  piedatory  nature 
of  these  incursions  of  the  Philistines.  It  was  in- 
" harvest  time"  (ver.  13).  They  had  come  to 
eurj  off  the  ripe  crops,  for  which  the  valley  wu 
proverbial  (Is.  xvii.  5),  just  as  at  Paa-dammim 
(1  Chr.  xi.  13)  we  find  them  hi  the  parcel  of 
ground  full  of  barley,  at  Lehi  in  the  field  of  len- 
tUea  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11),  or  at  Keilah  in  the  threah- 
ing-floors  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  1).  Theh*  animals  ^  wen 
scattered  among  the  ripe  com  receiving  their  load 
of  plunder,  l^e  "garrison,**  or  the  ofiicer«  hi 
charge  of  the  expedition,  waa  on  the  watch  in  the 
village  of  Bethlehem. 

This  narrative  seems  to  imply  that  the  valley  of 
Rephaim  waa  near  Bethlehem;  but  unfortunately 
neither  thia  nor  the  notice  in  Josh.  xv.  8  and  xviii. 
16,  in  connection  with  the  boundary  line  between 
Judah  and  Bexyamln,  gives  any  clew  to  its  situa- 
tion, still  leas  does  its  connection  with  the  groves 
of  mulberry  trees  or  Baca  (2  Sam.  v.  23),  itself 
unknown.  Joaephus  {Ant,  vii.  12,  §  4)  mentions 
it  aa  *(  the  valley  which  extenda  (from  Jeruaalem) 
to  tiie  city  of  Bethlehem." 

Shioe  the  hater  part  of  tiie  16th  oent<<  the 
name  haa  been  attached  to  the  uphuid  plain  whioh 
atretchea  aouth  of  Jeruaalem,  and  is  eroeaed  by  the 


nmdsrfng  la  the  aadsnt  eai  trust- 


worthy Syrlao  version  of  the  ran  word  n^PJ  (2i 
zzU.  18),  reodered  in  our  ventoa  "  trw^." 

«  NeiM,    Tlie  meaning  la  uaesrtain  (aia  voL  Hi 
8tt,  note). 

d  Afieording  to  Tobler  {IbpofrapMe^  ate,  H.  4M^ 
iVi*ov70iis  is  the  fim^-  whoiwuwda  tiila  klsnlUea«oa 
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mrf  to  BeUildieiii  —  the  e^iSltt'oA  of  tbe  modern 
Anht  (ToUer,  JemnUm,  etc.,  ii.  401).  But  tha, 
llioagli  appropriate  oioagfa  as  r^gardi  tta  prot- 
imity  to  Beihlebcta,  dott  not  answer  at  aO  to  the 
■waning  of  the  Hebmr  wonl  Emek^  which  appeaia 
alwaji  to  detignate  an  bidoaed  nJley,  never  an 
open  nphuid  plain  like  that  in  qoestaon,"  the  level 
of  iHiich  is  aa  high,  or  neariy  aa  high,  as  that  of 
Mount  Zion  iteelt  [Vallet.]  EoMbius,  (Ono- 
masUcon,  TaAocfi^  and  *Zfuitptuptulfi)  calls  It  the 
fallej  of  the  Philistines  (<rocXat  iK\oi»6Xmp),  end 
phees  it  "on  the  north  of  Jeniaalem,"  in  the  tribe 
of  Beqjamin. 

A  position  N.  W.  of  the  dij  is  adopted  by 
Font  {Hamhob,  Si.  383  6),  apparently  on  the 
ground  of  the  terms  of  Josh.  xr.  8  and  xriii.  16, 
which  certainly  do  leave  it  donbtlhl  whether  the 
vaDey  is  on  the  north  of  the  boundary  or  the 
bonndaiy  on  the  north  of  the  valley;  and  Tobler, 
In  his  but  investigations  (SOe  Wanderung,  p.  90S), 
eonclnsively  adopts  the  Wadg  dir  JaiHn  {W. 
Makhrior^  in  Van  de  Yelde^s  map),  one  of  the  side 
vmDeys  of  the  great  Wady  Beii  Hamna,  as  the 
valley  of  Rephaim.  This  position  is  open  to  the 
obvious  objection  of  too  great  distance  from  both 
Bethlehem  and  the  cave  of  AduUam  (according  to 
any  position  assignable  to  the  htter)  to  meet  the 
lequireroents^of  2  Sam.  xziii.  13. 

The  valley  appears  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
andent  nation  of  the  Rephaim.  It  may  be  a  trace 
of  an  early  settlement  of  thdn,  possibly  after  they 
were  driven  from  their  original  seats  east  of  the 
Jordan  by  Cbedoriaomer  (Gen.  xir.  6),  and  before 
they  again  migrated  northward  to  the  more  secure 
wooded  districts  in  which  we  find  them  at  the  date 
of  the  partition  of  the  country  among  the  tribes 
(Josh.  xvii.  15;  A.  Y.  **  giants  '*).  In  this  case  it 
is  a  parallel  to  the  **  mount  of  the  Amafekites  **  in 
the  centre  of  Palestine,  and  to  the  towns  bearing 
dhe  name  cf  the  Zemaraim,  the  Arim,  the  Ophnites, 
sic,  which  occur  so  frequently  in  Bei\jamin  (vol.  i. 
ip.  f77,  note  6).  G. 

&EPHTDIM  (D'^'T?'; :  'Va^a^ip  :  [Rnph- 
idim] ).  Ex.  xrii.  1,  8 ;  xix.*  2.  The  name  means 
•'>reste*^  or  ** stays;'*  tbe  place  lies  in  the  marcb 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Sinai.  The  «*  vril- 
deraeasof  Sin  "  was  sucocwded  by  Rephidim  accord- 
ing to  these  passages,  but  in  Num.  xxxiii.  12,  13, 
Dophkah  and  Alush  are  mentioned  as  occurring 
between  tbe  people's  exit  from  that  wilderness  and 
thor  entry  into  the  latter  locality.  There  is  noth- 
ing known  of  these  two  places  which  will  enable  us 
to  fix  tbe  ^toof  Bephidim.  [Alush  ;  Dofhkah.] 
Lepsius*  view  is  that  Mount  Serbdl  is  the  true 
Horeb,  and  ikai,  Bephidim  is  Wady  Feiran^  the 
well  known  vaifiey,  richer  in  water  and  Tegetatiou 
ihan  any  other  in  the  peninsula  (I^epsius*  Tour 
from  Thebes  to  Sinai,  1845,  pp.  21,  37).  This 
■jfonld  account  for  the  expectation  of  finding  water 
ten,  which,  however,  from  some  unexplained  cause 
fcdled.  In  Ex.  xrii.  9,  **the  rock  in  Horeb"  is 
lum^  ic  i^f  louroe  -of  the  water  miraculously  sup- 
plied     On  the  other  hand,  the  language  used  eGc. 

•  Cb  the  other  hand  It  Is  somewhat  dngnlar  that 
JtB  modern  name  for  this  upland  plain,  BUka^ah, 
Should  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  great  Inclosed 
rallsy  of  Lebanra,  whioh  diCsrs  from  It  as  widely  as 
It  ean  dUbr  frtm  the  sigailleatlon  of  Bmek.  Then  is 
«•  eoonection  between  fiaJt'aJt  and  Baca;  they  ere 
.mm  HiHy  disthiet 

•.Jim.  this  Lepstns  jasMiks  that 
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lix.  1,  fl,  flBene  precise,  m  rqcards  thifc  pjiaC  Ihil 
the  journey  hwa  Rephidim  to  Simai  waa  a  dl» 
tinet  stage.  The  time  from  the  wildeniem  of  Sfai 
reached  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  aeeond  moati 
of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xvi  1),  to  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai,  reached  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  month 
(xix.  1),  is  fixNn  fourteen  to  sixteen  days.  Thia, 
if  we  follow  Num.  xxxiii.  19-15,  has  to  be  dia- 
tributed  between  the  four  mardi-slations  Sit, 
Dophkah,  Alush,  and  Rephidim,  and  their  eorre^ 
qxmding  stages  of  journey,  whidi  would  aDow  two 
dayi*  repose  to  every  day*s  march,  aa  thfcv  are  four 
marches,  and  4  X  2  -4-  4  =  12,  leering  two  days 
over  from  the  fourteen.  Tlie  first  grand  olijeet 
being  the  arrival  at  Sinai,  the  intervening  distance 
may  probably  have  been  despatched  with  all  possi- 
ble speed,  considering  the  weakness  of  the  host  by 
reason  of  vromen,  eto.  Tbe  name  Horeb  is  by 
Robinson  taken  to  mean  an  extended  range  or 
region,  some  part  of  which  was  near  to  Re^^idim, 
which  be  places  at  Wady  esk-Sheikh^^  running 
bom  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  on  the  W.  side  of  Gebel 
Fmreia,  opposite  the  northern  face  of  tlie  modem 
Horeb.  [Sinai.]  It  joina  the  Wady  Fnran, 
The  exact  spot  of  Robinson's  Rephidim  is  a  defile 
in  the  tak^Shtikh  visited  and  described  by  Borek- 
hardt  {Syria,  eto.,  p.  488)  as  at  about  five  hours* 
distance  from  where  it  issues  finnn  the  plain  JElr* 
Bakeh,  narrowing  between  abrupt  elifls  of  black* 
ened  granite  to  about  40  he^  in  width.  Here  b 
also  the  traditional  «  Seat  of  Moses ''  (Robinson, 
i.  121).  The  oinnioo  of  Stanley  {S.  ^  A  pp.  40- 
42),  on  the  contrary,  with  Ritter  (xtv.  740,  741), 
places  Rephidim  in  Wady  Feimn,  when  the  tnoes 
of  building  and  cultiration  still  attest  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  valley  to  all  occapants  of  the  desert. 
It  narrows  in  one  spot  to  100  yards,  showing  high 
mountMns  and  thidE  woods,  with  gardens  and  date- 
groves.  Here  stood  a  Christian  church,  city  and 
episcopal  residence,  under  the  name  of  Paran,  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  convent  of  Mount  St 
Catherine  by  Justinian.  It  is  the  finest  valley  in 
the  whole  peninsula  (Burekhardt,  Arab,  p.  602; 
see  also  Robinson,  i.  117,  118).  Ite  fMUity  and 
richness  account,  as  Stanley  thinks,  for  the  Amal 
ekites*  struggle  to  retain  possession  against  those 
whom  they  riewed  as  intrusive  aggressors.  This 
riew  seems  to  meet  the  Urgest  amount  of  possible 
conditions  for  a  site  of  Sinai.  I^epsius,  too  (see 
above)  dwells  on  the  fact  that  it  was  of  no  use  for 
Moses  to  occupy  any  other  part  of  the  wilderness, 
if  he  could  not  deprive  the  Amaldcites  of  the  only 
spot  {Feiran)  which  was  inhabited.  Stanley  (41) 
thinks  the  word  describing  the  ground,  rendered 
the  '*hill"  in  Ex.  xrii.  9,  10,  and  said  adequately 
to  describe  that  on  which  tbe  church  of  Paran 
stood,  affords  an  argument  in  iaxot  oi  the  Feiran 
identity.  H.  H. 

*  Upon  the  other  hand,  however,  it  may  be 
urged  with  much  force,  that  since  Wady  Feiram 
is  full  twelve  hours*  march  firom  Jebel  Mtua,  Rephi* 
dim  could  not  have  been  in  that  valley  if  the  iden* 
tity  of  Sinai  with  this  mountain   is  maintained 

have  certainly  recognised  the  true  porition  of  BephI 
dim  (t.  e.  at  Wcuiy  Feiran),  had  he  not  passed  by 
Wady  Ftwan  with  Ito  hntok,  garden,  and  ruins  —  the 
most  Interesting  spot  in  the  peninsula— In  ordsr  Ic 
see  SfirdftI  el^Chadem  {ibid,  p.  22).  And  Stanley  ad 
ndts  the  obJeetloo  of  bringing  the  Israelites  thioogl 
the  most  striking  seerary  In  thA  desert,  that  of  J>Wr«a 
wttlioot  any  event  of  importanoe  to  mark  It. 
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•r  Bephidim  wu  dietant  firom  Sinai  bat  one  day^a 
tMttA  (Ex.xix.  2;  Num.  xxxiii.  15),  and  the  dis- 
tooe  from  Wody  Felran  to  J^i  Mum  could  not 
bafe  been  aooonipliahed  by  so  great  a  roultittide  on 
ixit,  in  a  single  nwrch.  Moreover,  the  want  of  water 
ipajun  of  in  Ex.  zzil.  1,  2,  seems  to  preclude  the 
Wndg  Feiran  «a  the  lo<»tion  of  Kephidim ;  for  the 
Wady  haa  an  almost  perennial  supply  of  water, 
irtteicas  the  deficiency  referred  to  in  the  narrative 
■ems  to  have  been  natural  to  the  sterile  and  rocky 
region  into  which  the  people  had  now  come,  and  it 
to  supply  them  from  a  supernatural 
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The  location  of  Bephidim  must  be  determined 
In  that  of  Binaii  and  the  author  of  the  above  article, 
in  his  article  on  Sisai,  seems  to  answer  his  own 
mgimienta  for  plaeing  Bephidim  in  Uie  Wfidy 
Feinu  with  SerdAl  aa  the  Sinai,  and  to  accept 
ID  the  main  Dr.  Robinson's  identification  of  Sinai 
sad  Horeb,  which  requires  that  Bephidim  be  trans- 
femd  to  iVadjf  e^-Sheykh,  The  weight  of  topo- 
|;niphical  evidnee  and  of  learned  authority  now 
buin  thia  new.  J.  F.  T. 

•  RBPROBATB  (DKQS  :  iZ6KifAos),inec^pa^ 
Ws  of  emdmring  ttial,  or  w^en  testedy  found  nfi- 
wari^  (with  special  referenoe,  primarily,  to  the 
sassy  of  metab,  see  Jer.  vi.  90),  hence,  in  general, 
flsrripC,  yxnihUat. 

The  word  is  employed  by  St  Paul,  apparently 
fcr  the  sake  of  the  antithetic  parallelism,  2  Cor. 
xiiL  6,  7,  in  the  merely  negative  sense  of  "  un- 
proved,** ^  unattested/*  with  reference  to  himself 
IS  bsing  left,  siipposably,  without  that  proof  of  his 
spQStleship  which  might  be  furnished  by  diiciidinary 
eftaitiseinenta,  infficted  upon  offenders  through  his 
natnunmtality.  The  nme  word,  which  is  ordi- 
Bsiily  in  the  A.  V.  translated  **  reprobate,"  is  ren- 
dered I  Cor  ix.  27,  **  a  oaftotoay,'*  and  Heb.  vi.  8, 
"r^'flcteci**  D.  S.  T. 

RB^EN  (797 :  Aacr^;  [Ales.]  Aa0-«At:  ^«- 
fe«)  is  mentioned  only  in  Gen.  z.  12,  where  it  is 
and  to  have  been  one  of  the  eities  built  by  Asshur, 
illcr  be  went  out  of  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  to 
have  lain  **  6e<ween  Nineveh  and  Calah.**  Many 
vriten  have  been  inclined  to  identify  it  with  the 
Khesina  or  Bhesana  of  the  Byzantine  authors 
(Amm.  Marc,  zxiii.  6;  Procop.  BtlL  Pen.  li.  19; 
Sicph.  Bya.  tub  roce  *p^(rtva),  and  of  Ptolemy 
{Gtogrftph.  ▼.  18),  which  was  near  the  true  source 
lif  the  western  Rhabour,  and  which  is  most  prob- 
khly  the  modem  Rnt^l-ain.  (See  Winer*s  Rent- 
tairitHmch,  sub  voce  **  Besen.*')  There  are  no 
Qoimda,  however,  for  thb  identification,  ezoept  the 
amihritj  of  name  (which  similarity  is  perhaps  fal- 

,  since  the  LXX.  evidently  read  P*T  for 


ISn),  while  it  is  a  fotal  objection  to  the  theory 
khat  Beaaena  or  Besina  was  not  in  Assyria  at  all, 
bnt  in  Western  Mesopotamia,  200  miles  to  the  west 
if  both  the  cities  between  which  it  is  said  to  have 
Ub.  a  for  more  probable  conjecture  was  that  of 
liuehari  (Geoffrnph.  8aer.  iv.  23),  who  found 
Resen  in  the  Larissa  of  Xenophon  {Annb.  iii.  4, 
1 7),  wfaieh  is  most  certainly  the  modem  NimrwL 
BcscB,  cr  Dasen  —  whichever  may  be  the  tpie 
farm  of  the  word  —  must  assuredly  have  been  in 
Jhs  ndghborhood.  As,  however,  the  Nimntd 
m  really  to  represent  Calah,  while  tbose 
Mosnl  are  the  remains  of  ^Vineveh,  we 
hot  fot  Rseen  in  the  trnct  lying  betv  «n  these 


two  sites.  Assyrian  remains  of  some  eonsiderabk 
extent  are  found  in  this  situation,  near  the  modem 
village  of  SeUimiyeh,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  moe* 
prolmble  coi\jecture  that  these  represent  the  Besen 
of  Genesis.  No  doubt  it  may  be  said  that  a  **  great 
city,"  such  as  Besen  is  declared  to  have  been  (Gen. 
X.  12),  could  scarcely  have  intervened  between  two 
other  huge  cities  which  are  not  twenty  miles  apart; 
and  the  rains  at  Stlaiuiyth^  it  must  be  admitted, 
are  not  vti*y  extensive.  But  perhaps  we  ought  to 
understand  the  phrase  "I great  city"  relatively 
—  ft.  e.  great,  as  citira  went  in  early  times,  or  great, 
considering  its  proximity  to  two  other  larger  towns. 

If  this  explanation  seem  unsatis&ctory,  we  night 
perhaps  conjecture  that  originally  Asshur  {KUck 
Sheryhnt)  was  called  GaUh,  and  Ninvnid  Besoa  i 
but  that,  when  the  seat  of  empire  was  remo^-ed 
northwards  from  the  former  phu%  to  the  latter,  Ihe 
name  Calah  was  transferred  to  the  new  capital.  In- 
stances of  such  transfers  of  name  are  not  uni)p»- 
quent 

The  later  Jews  appear  to  have  identified  Besen 
with  the  Kikk-Shtrghat  rains.  At  least  the  Tar- 
gums  of  Jonathan  and  of  Jerusalem  explain  Beten 

by  Tel-Assar  f^obn  or  "IDSbil),  "  the  mound 
of  Asshur.'*  G.  B. 

*  RBSH,  which  means  <*  head,"  is  the  name 

of  one  of  the  Hebrew  letters  O).  It  designates  a 
division  of  Ps.  cxix.  and  commences  each  verse  of 
that  division.  It  occurs  in  some  of  the  other  al> 
phubetic  compositions.  [Poetbt,  Hkbkew  ; 
WRrrmo.]  H. 

RB'SHEPH  (Htt'^:  ^Xapi^',  Alex.  Poirc^: 
Besepk),  A  son  of  Ephraim  and  brother  of  Hephah 
(1  Chr.  vii.  26). 

•  RESURRECTION.  The  Scripture  doe> 
trincs  of  the  resurrection  and  of  the  future  life  are 
closely  connected;  or,  rather,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel,  are  practically  identical. 

It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  begin  with  the 
notices  and  intimations  of  both,  which  are  contained , 
in  the  Old  Testament 

I.  BBauRRKcnoN  vx  THB  Old  Testament. 

1.  The  passage  which  presents  itself  first  for  con- 
sideration is  Ex.  iii.  6,  the  address  of  God  to  Mo- 
ses at  the  burning  bush,  saying,  "  I  am  the  (irod  ol 
thy  father,  the  G^  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob."  This  text  takes  prece 
denoe  of  all  others,  inasmuch  as  it  is  expressly  ap- 
pealed to  by  our  Lord  (Matt  xzii.  31,  32;  Mark 
xii.  26;  Luke  zz.  37)  in  proof  of  a  resurrection, 
and  in  confutation  of  the  Sadducees,  who  denied  it 
Now,  our  Lord  argues  that  since  God  is  not  a  (iiod 
of  the  dead  but  of  the  living,  it  is  implied  that 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  still  liviiiG^.  That 
they  were  still  living  is  undoubtedly  a  trath  of  fact, 
and  expresses,  therefore,  the  truth  of  the  relation  ol 
the  Divine  consciousness  (so  to  speak)  to  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  indicated  in  those  words. 
Moreover,  this  aigument  from  those  words  was  in 
accordance  with  the  received  modes  of  Jewish 
thought  It  silenced  the  Sadducees.  It  probably 
haa  a  foundation  and  a  force  in  the  stracture  ol 
the  Hebrew  ktnguage  which  we  cannot  easily  or 
ftiHy  appreciate.  To  us  it  would  seem  inconchi- 
sive  as  a  piece  of  mere  reasoning,  especially  when 
we  consider  that  ths  verb  of  ezistenoe  ("  am  ")  ii 
not  agrratea  in  the  Hebrew.    But  it  is  not  a  pl«« 
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8f  mere  leMoning.  The  rooogDition  in  the  DiTine 
mind  of  the  then  present  relation  to  Abraham, 
l«aae,  and  Jacob,  as  living,  is  declared  on  Christ's 
authority ;  and  the  evidence  of  it  contained  in  the 
Hebrew  text  was  sufficient  for  the  minds  to  which 
that  evidence  was  addressed.  A  deeper  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  this  text,  and  into  the  charac- 
ter of  Jeliorah  as  the  ever-living  God  and  loving 
Father,  would  probably  make  clear  to  our  own 
minds  more  of  the  inherent  force  of  this  an^ment 
of  our  Blessed  Lord  in  proof  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead. 

S.  The  story  of  the  translation  of  Enoch,  Gen. 
v.  2S,  24,  manifestly  implies  the  recognition  of  a 
ftiture,  supramundane  life,  as  familiar  to  Moses  and 
the  patriarchs;  for,  otherwise,  how  should  we  find 
here,  as  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  argues,  any 
Ulujitration  of  the  second  great  article  of  faith  in 
God,  namely,  that  **  He  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  Him"? 

3.  The  rapture  of  Elijah,  as  reUted  in  2  Kings  ii., 
Implies  as  cnlainly  a  recognition  of  the  same  truth. 

4.  The  raising  of  the  child  by  El^ah,  1  K.  zvii. 
21-24,  implies  tlie  fact,  and  the  then  existing  be- 
lief in  the  fiict,  of  the  continued  existence  of  the 
.soul  after  death,  t.  e.  after  its  separation  from  the 
body.     ♦*  0  Lord,  my  God,"  says  the  prophet,  "  I 

pray  Thee,  let  this  child's  soul  (Q7p9,  nqtheth) 
oome  into  him  again.'* 

5.  The  same  truth  is  implied  in  the  account  of 
the  raising  of  the  chUd  by  Elisha,  2  K.  iv.  20, 
32-86. 

6.  Also,  In  the  case  of  the  dead  man  resusci- 
tated by  the  contact  of  Elisha's  bones,  2  K.  xiii. 
21.  —  And  these  three  hat  are  illustrations  also  of 
th*  resurrection  of  the  body. 

7.  Hie  popular  belief  among  the  Hebrews  in  the 
existence  and  activity  of  the  souls  or  spirits  of  the 
departed  is  manifest  from  the  strong  tendency 
which  existed  among  them  to  resort  to  the  practice 
of  necromancy.  See  the  familiar  story  of  the  witch 
of  Endor,  1  Sam.  xxviii.     See  also  the  solemn  pro- 

•  hibiUon  of  this  practice,  Dent,  xviii.  9-11;  where 

we  have  expressly  D^nsrrby  ttJ^.*^,  dorish 
tl-hnmmiiftimj  a  seeker  of  a  miraculous  response 
from  the  dead,  —  a  necromancer.  See  also  I^v. 
xix.  31  and  xx.  6 ;  where  the  Israelites  are  forbid- 

den  to  have  recourse  to  the  HIDS,  ^MM,  **  sueh 
as  bars  &miUar  spirits,"  according  to  the  received 
translation,  but  according  to  Gesenius,  <*  sooth- 
sayers who  evoke  the  mnnei  of  the  dead,  by  the 
power  of  incantations  and  magical  songs,  in  order 
to  give  answers  as  to  future  and  doubtful  things." 
Such  was  the  witch  of  Endor  herself,  1  Sam.  xxviii. 
7.  These  necromancers  are,  under  this  name,  very 
Irequently  referred  to  in  the  0.  T.:  see  Isa.  xix.  3 
ind  xxix.  4;  Dent  xviii.  U:  2  K.  xxi.  6;  2  Chr. 
txzlii.  6,  Ac.  In  Isa.  viii.  19,  this  word  is  used  in 
a  very  rignificant  connection :  **  And  when  they 
i.ha]l  say  unto  you.  Seek  unto  them  that  have  fa- 

mSiar  tplritt^  the  H^DH  and  onto  wizards  that 
peep  and  that  mutter;  should  not  a  people  seek 
into  their  God?  for  the   Hving  to   the   dead 

(D^^n^rrbt^)?    To  the  law  and  to  the  leeti- 

oiony.** 

Now,  it  is  of  no  eonaequenoe  to  our  present  pur- 
§om  whether  these  necromanoen  really  had  Inter- 
with  departed  spirits  or  not,  —  whether  the  I 
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witch  of  Endor  really  called  up  the  S|lrit  of  Stm 
uel  or  not;  they  may  all  hare  been  men  impoalonk 
jugglers,  mountebanks;  — it  is  all  the  same  to  «* 
the  practice  of  consulting  them  and  confiding  ia 
them  proves  incontestahly  the  popuUr  belief  in  the 
existence  of  the  spirits  they  were  supposed  to  etoke. 

8.  The  same  belief  is  shown  in  the  use  of  the 

word  RephAtm  (D'^H^*^),  sometimes  translated 
**  giants,"  and  sometimes  **the  dead,"  but  more 
properly  meaning  Manet,  or,  perhaps,  •*  the  dead 
of  long  ago:"  see  Isa.  xiv.  9;  Pft.  Ixzzviii.  10; 
Prov.  ii.  18,  ix.  18,  xxi.  16;  and  Isa.  xxvi  14, 19. 
[Giants,  vol.  ii.  p.  912.] 

9.  This  belief  is  shown  also,  and  yet  more  dis- 
tinctly, in  the  popular  conceptions  attached  to  Skedl, 

(VlHQ?,  or  %Q7),  i.  e.  Hades,  the  abode  of  the 
departed.  Our  word  grave,  used  in  a  broad  and 
somewhat  metaphorical  sense,  as  equivalent  to  the 
abode  of  the  dead  m  general,  may  often  be  a  proper 
tiunslation  of  Shedl ;  but  it  is  to  be  careAiUy  ob- 
served that  Sht^  is  never  used  for  an  individuai 
grave  or  sepulchre;  —  a  particular  man's  grave  is 
never  called  his  the^.  Abraham's  burying-plaos 
at  Mamre,  or  Jacob's  at  Shechem,  was  never  con- 
founded with  ShedL  However  Shedl  may  be  asso- 
dttted — and  that  naturally  enough  —  with  the 
place  in  which  the  body  is  deposited  and  decays, 
the  Hebrews  evidently  regarded  it  as  a  phuie  w'aera 
the  dead  continued  in  a  state  of  conscious  existence. 
No  matter  tliouj^h  they  regarded  the  place  as  one 
of  darkness  and  gloom;  and  no  matter  though  they 
regarded  its  inhabitants  as  thadea ;  —  stiU  tibey  be- 
lieved that  there  was  such  a  pboe,  and  that  the 
souls  of  the  departed  still  existed  there :  see  Isa. 
xiv.  9,  10:  »  Hell  (Shedl)  from  beneath  is  moved 
for  thee  at  thy  coming;  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for 
thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth ;  it  hath 
raised  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of  the 
nations.  All  they  speak  and  say  unto  thee,  Art 
thou  also  become  weak  as  we  ?  Art  thou  become 
like  unto  us?  "  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  lan- 
guage of  poetic  imagery  and  personification;  but 
it  unquestionably  exprenes  pre^'ailing  popular  ideas. 
Jacob  goes  down  to  Shedl  to  hU  »m  mourning. 
Gen.  xxxviL  35.  Abraham  goes  to  his  fathers  in 
pence,  Gen.  xv.  15.  And  so  in  general,  the  &mil- 
iar  phrase,  "  being  gathered  to  his  fathen,"  means 
more  than  dying  as  they  had  died,  or  being  pkoed 
in  the  family  tomb;  it  means,  joined  to  their  com- 
pany and  society  in  Shedl :  see  Job  ili.  11-19,  and 
xiv.  18;  Ps.  zvi.  10,  and  xlix.  14,  15.  For  the  far- 
ther development  of  the  idea,  connected  with  the 
later  conception  of  >•  the  bosom  of  Abraham,"  see 
Luke  xvi.  22.     [Hell;  Abraham's  Bosom.] 

10.  There  are  many  indications,  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, of  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  proper,  of  a 
reunion  of  soul  and  body,  and  a  transition  to  a 
higher  life  than  either  that  of  earth  or  of  ShedL 

llie  vision  of  the  valley  of  the  dry  bones  in 
Ezek.  xxxvii.,  though  it  may  be  intended  merdy 
to  symbolize  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  state, 
yet  shows  that  the  notion  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
body,  even  after  its  decay  and  corruption,  had 
distinctly  occurred  to  men's  minds  in  the  time  of 
the  prophet,  and  was  regarded  neither  as  absurd, 
nor  as  beyond  the  limits  of  Almighty  power.  It  la 
even  employed  for  the  purpose  of  iUustraimg  an* 
other  grand  idea,  another  wonderful  fiu;t. 

In  Isa.  xxvi.  19,  the  prophet  says:  "Thy  deai 
men  (Heb.  mithim)  shall  live,  together  with  m« 
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lad  body  ihall  they  ariie.  Awake  and  sing,  ye 
dnt  dwell  in  the  dust:  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew 
af  herba,  and  the  earth  ahali  eaat  out  the  dead  *' 

(S'^Hpi).  Pa.  svL  8-11:  »My  fleah  alao  ahaU 
leat  in  hope;  for  thou  wilt  not  lea?e  my  soul 

00^3)  in  heU  (blHV^);  neither  wiU  thou 
iufier  thy  Holy  One  to  aee  corruption.**  Pa.  xvii. 
15:  **  I  ahall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  in  thy 
llkcnesa.*'  Pa.  xxiii  4:  "  Though  I  walk  through 
the  vmlley  of  the  shadow  of  death  I  will  fear 
no  evil*'  Pa.  IzziiL  24-26:  **Thou  ahalt  guide 
ma  by  thy  oounael,  and  afterward  receive  me  to 
gkny.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee?  and 
there  is  none  upon  earth  tlaat  I  desire  besides  thee. 
My  flesh  and  my  heart  foileth,  but  God  is  the 
rtveogth  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  forever." 
Job  ziv.  ia-15:  "  Ob  that  thou  wouUest  hide  me 
me  in  the  grave  {Shedl)^  that  thou  wouldeat  keep 
ne  senet  until  thy  wrath  be  past,  that  thou  would- 
ast  appoint  me  a  set  time  and  remember  ae !  If 
a  man  die  ahall  he  live  again  ?  All  the  days  of  my 
appointed  time  will  I  wait,  till  my  change  come. 
Tkou  iktiU  ettUy  and  I  mil  answer  thee;  &tm  thcUl 
hate  a  desire  to  the  work  of  thy  hamU,'^  Job  xix. 
23-27:  **0b  that  my  words  were  now  written! 
Oh  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book !  that  they 
were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock 

forever!  For  I  knowtliat  my  Redeemer  (/Kily 
Goel,  —  who,  Gesenius  says,  is  here  God  himself) 
liveth,  and  that  he  shaU  stand  in  the  latter  day 
opoo  the  earth;  and  after  my  skin  let  them  de- 
stroy this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shaO  I  see  God.** 
It  is  tme  many  attempts  have  been  made,  by  vary- 
ing tranalaUons  and  special  interpretations,  to  as- 
■gn  to  this  passage  some  other  reference  than  to 
the  resttireeifon  of  the  dead.  But  if  this  last  is 
tlie  natnrsl  sense  of  the  words,  —  and  of  this  every 
eaodid  reader  most  Judge  for  himself,  —  it  is  just 
as  credible  as  any  other,  for  it  is  only  begging  the 
ipiestiott  to  allege  that  the  idea  of  a  resurrection 
bad  not  ooeumd  at  that  time.  Dan.  zii.  2,  3: 
•*  And  many  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth 
•ball  awake,  some  to  everbating  life,  and  some  to 
riiame  and  everlasting  contempt.**  Here  It  can 
baldly  with  any  reaaon  be  doubted  that  a  proper 
nsurrsetion  of  the  body  is  meanL 

11.  This  idea  and  hope  of  a  ftiture  reaurreetioo 
was  yet  more  distinctly  developed  during  the  period 
between  the  ckise  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Christian  era.  See  2  Maeo.  vii. 
•,  14,  86;  Wisdom,  ii.  1,  23,  and  Ui.  1-8. 

12.  If  we  eompare  the  definition  of  fiuth  in  the 
aleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  statement  of  the  palpable  truth  that  he  who 
eomcth  to  God  **  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that 
be  is  a  rewnrder  ofikem  that  diUgendy  seek  Aim,** 
vith  the  illustrations  given  in  the  rest  of  the  chap- 
ter, drawn  from  the  (Hd  Testament,  we  shall  aee 
Cbat  it  most  be  implied  in  the  ease  of  all  of  them, 
me  wen  as  of  Enoch,  that  they  fooked  for  a  ftiture 
WBireetion  and  everlasting  life*  See  particularly 
wr.  10,  13-16,  19,  26,  86. 

13.  Renaarkable  are  the  predictkma  in  Es.  izxiv. 
SS,  24,  xxxviL  24,  25;  Jer.  xzz.  7;  and  Hoe.  iU. 
I; —  where,  in  oonneetlon  with  a  restoration  of  the 
Jews,  we  are  told  of  "my  servant  David  who  shall 
Wtheb  prince,**  » David  their  king,  whom  I  will 
iIbb  np,**  ete.  Also,  the  prediction  in  Hal  >.  ft: 
^Iwill  send  yon  El^ah  the  prophet,**  ete.,  with 

eompan  Lake  Ix.  7, 3, 19.    It  ssmw  that 
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Herod,  — with  most  other  Jews,  pijliably,— « 
pected  this  last  prediction  to  be  ftilfillsd  by  a  litenk 
resurrection.  The  question  is,  Shall  we  find  in 
such  prophecies  a  resurrection,  metengMyckoeiSj  oi 
metaphor?  Probably  the  but;  see  Matt  ri.  14, 
Mark  vin.  13;  Luke  i.  17;  John  i.21.  Thus  John 
the  Baptist  was  Elias,  and  he  was  not  Elias:  that 
is  to  say,  he  was  not  Elias  literally,  but,  as  the 
angel  said,  he  came  "in  the  spirit  and  poav  ol 
Elias;**  and  in  him  the  prophecy Vaa  properly 
fulfilled,  —  he  was  the  **  Elias  whieh  was  fo  to 
come.** 

14.  There  aro  in  the  Classical  as  well  as  in  tbt 
Hebrew  writers,  indications  of  the  recognition  not 
only  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  souls  of  thn 
departed,  but  of  the  idea  of  a  proper  resurrection; 
—  showing  that  the  thought  doea  not  strike  tha 
unsophisticated  human  mind  as  manifestly  abeurd. 
See  Hom.  IL  xzL  64,  and  zziv.  756  (Ayorr^* 
a-otrru)'  See  also  .£achylus,  who  uses  the  sama 
word. 

16.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  with  aU 
the  distinct  indications  that  the  writers  and  sainta 
of  the  Okl  Testament  looked  for  a  ftiture  life  and 
a  final  resurrection,  they  very  often  indulge  in  ex- 
pressions of  gloomy  despondency,  or  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  it;  so  that  it  is  strictly 
true,  for  Jews  as  well  as  for  Gentiles,  that  life  and 
immortality  are  brought  to  light  through  the  Goq>eL 
For  some  of  those  gloomy  utterances  see  Isa. 
xxxviii.  18,  19;  Job  xiv.  10-13;  zrii.  14-16;  i. 
13-22;  vii.  6-9;  Ps.  xzx.  9;  uxix.  12,  13;  xliz. 
19,  20;  Ixxxviii.  4-12;  ciL  11,  12,  23-28;  eilL 
16-17;  civ.  29-31;  cxliv.  3-6;  exlvi.  4-6;  Eocles. 
ill.  18-22;  ix.  4-6,  10.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
see  Ecdes.  xu.  7,  13,  14:  «*Then  shall  the  dust 
return  to  the  earth  as  it  was;  and  the  spirit  shall 
return  unto  God  that  gave  it.**  **  For  God  shall 
bring  every  work  mto  judgment,  with  every  secret 
thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil.** 
So  Uien  the  soul,  or  spirit,  neither  perishes  with 
the  body,  nor  is  absorbed  into  the  Deity.  It  con- 
tinues in  conscious  existence,  a  sul^ect  of  reward 
or  pmiishmenL 

II.    RbSCRRECTION  XV   THE  NbW  TBSTAKKaT. 

1.  There  are  five  eases  of  the  raising  of  dead 
persons  reeorded  in  the  New  TestamenL 

(a.)  The  daughter  of  Jairus,  Luke  viii.  49-66; 
Ih,)  The  widow's  son  at  Naln,  Luke  vii.  11-16; 
(c)  Lazarus  of  Bethany,  John  xi.  1-44; 
(d.)  Dorcas,  or  Tabitha,  AeU  xi.  36-42; 
(e.)  Eutyohtts,  Acts  xx.  9-12. 

2.  Several  other  references  are  made,  in  a  mora 
or  leas  general  way,  to  the  power  and  the  fi^t  of 
miraculottsly  raising  dead  penons:   Matt.   x.   8 
(text  disputed);  xi.  5;  Luke  vii.  22;  John  xii 
1,9,17;  Heb.  xi.  19,  36. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  these  cases  recorded  or 
alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament,  like  the  eases  of 
miraculous  resurrections  in  the  Old  Testament, 
were  resurrections  to  a  nati.ral,  mortal  lifo;  yet 
they  imply,  no  less,  continaed  existence  after  death ; 
they  prefigure,  or  rather,  they  presuppose  a  final 
resurrectioii. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  a  final  general  resuneetfoo 
was  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  Jews  (the  Phar- 
isees) at  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  See 
Matt  xxti.;  Mark  xii.;  Luke  xx.  33-39;  John  xL 
23  24;  Aets  xxiii.  6-8;  xxiv.  14,  15,  21;  an/ 
xxvi.  4-8.  If,  then,  Christ  and  his  AposUn 
olaijily  and  adttunly  assert  the  same  d-jotrine.  «• 
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wi  not  at  liberty  to  give  their  norda  a  atiaJned  or 
■MlaplioriGal  iuterpretation.  We  miut  suppoee 
them  to  mean  mbat  ihej  koew  they  vouM  be 
■odentood  to  mean.  Thia  it  e^wciaily  dear  in 
the  caae  of  St  Paul,  who  had  himaelf  been  edu- 
oaled  a  Pbaraee. 

The  Jewi  aeem  to  have  also  beliered  in  retttrih- 
mg^i-itM:  Ada  ziL  13-15;  Matt  xiv.  26;  Mark 
vi.  49;  Luke  xxiv.  37-89;  but  neither  Christ  nor 
his  Apostles  seem  anjwhcn  to  hare  admif.ted  or 
sanctioned  this  ofMuion. 

4.  llie  resunreetion  of  Christ  Is  the  grand  pivot 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  Special  characters  d  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion are:  (1.)  His  body  rose,  which  had  not  seen 
•ormption.  (2.)  His  body  rose  to  immortal  life  — 
*«to  die  no  more,**  Rom.  ri.  9, 10.  (3.)  His  body 
rase  a  spiritual  body  —  the  same,  and  yet  not  the 
same,  which  had  been  laid  in  the  tomb,  John  zx. 
19,  90;  Luke  xxiv.  13-33;  Mark  xvi.  13;  1  Cor. 
XT.;  Phil.  iii.  21;  1  Pet  iU.  21,  22.  (4.)  It  u 
more  consonant  with  the  Scripture  atatements  to 
hold  tliat  his  body  rose  a  ^ritual  body,  than  that, 
rising  a  natural,  corruptible,  mortal  body,  it  was 
either  gradually  or  suddenly  ckimytd  before  or  at 
bis  ascension.  (6.)  He  was  the  first  thus  raised  to 
a  spiritual,  immortal  life  in  the  body,  1  Cor.  xt. 
90, 23;  for  it  is  to  be  obeenred  that,  while  the  rocks 
were  rent  and  thus  the  graves  were  opened  at  hit 
crucifixion,  yet  the  bodies  of  the  saints  which 
slept  did  not  arise  and  come  out  of  their  graves 
until  nfier  hit  rtturrection.  They,  too,  seem  to 
have  risen,  not  with  natural  bodies  like  Laxarus 
and  others,  but  with  spiritual  bodies;  for  they  are 
said  to  have  **  appeared  unto  many,"  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  lived  again  a  natural  life  among 
men  and  to  have  died  a  second  time.  Neither  were 
their  **  appearances  *'  the  apparitions  of  rttuiining 
tjpintt;  their  boditt  rose  and  came  out  of  their 
gravet —  uoi  out  of  *»  the  grave,"  out  of  »» Hadet,'^ 
or  «'  Shedl,*'  but  out  of  **  their  gravca."  And,  tike 
their  risen  Lord,  they  soon  d^ppeaied  from  the 
•oenes  of  eiuth. 

6.  There  are  severs!  uses  and  appUcationa,  in 
the  New  Testament,  of  the  words  AydoToaif  and 
f/cpcrii,  which  seem  to  be  substantially  synony- 
mous, differing  only  in  the  figurative  form  of  the 
common  thought,  and  which  are  alike  translated 
'i  resurrection."  The  same  ia  true  of  the  verbs 
ftt>m  which  they  are  derived:  (1.)  They  seem  to 
mport  immortal  life,  in  genera),  In  a  ftiture  world, 
Matt  xxii.  81,  and  the  parallel  passages  in  Mark 
and  Luke;  1  Cor.  xv.  18,  19.  (2.)  They  signify 
distinctly  the  resurrection  of  the  6odjy,  John  v.  28, 
99;  xi.  23,  24;  1  Cor.  xv.  3&-B4;  and  all  the 
eases  where  Christ's  resurrection  is  qx>ken  of,  as 
John  XX.  26-29;  Luke  xxiv.  8-7;  Matt  xxvii.  62; 
Kxviii.  13,  ^.,  Ae.;  also  1  Cor.  xv.  1-23;  and  see 
Luke  xvi.  81.  (3.)  They  refer  to  a  spiritual  and 
moral  reaurreetion,  £ph.  i.  20,  oomp.  ii.  6;  Phil 
Ui.  11  (?);  CoL  iU.  1;  Rom.  vi.  4-14;  ^. 

But  here  ia  to  be  noted,  that,  according  to  the 
leas  of  the  New  TesUmeut,  as  will  be  partiou- 
arly  seen  in  St  Paurs  argument  in  1  Cor.  xv., 
the  second  signification  ia  always  implied  in  and 
Tith  the  first,  as  a  condition  or  a  eonsequenoe;  and 
iiat  the  third  is  merely  metaphorioaL 

%.  The  heathen  or  pniiosophie  doctrine  of  im- 
<Boitality  b  to  be  earefuUy  dirtlnguished  firom  the 
ChANtian  doctrine  of  the  resumetion.  The  ab- 
ilfart  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  its  immof- 
Idttj  independent  ef  any  rminion  with  the  body, 
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waa  indeed  a  fevorite  and  lofty  speenJation  af  thi 
ancient  heathen  phikaophers.  But  they  oooU 
never  demonstrate  its  neoessaiy  truth  by  reason- 
ing,  nor  cstabUsh  its  practical  reality  by  poaitiva 
evidence.  It  remained,  and,  for  all  human  philoa- 
ophy  could  ever  do,  mnat  have  continued,  merely 
a  beautiful  vision,  a  noble  aspiration,  or,  at  best,  a 
probable  presentiment 

The  popular  view  of  the  Greek  mind  was  devel- 
oped in  the  ideas  of  Hadea,  Elysium,  and  Tart*, 
rus;  and  to  this  riew  may  ootrespond  also  the  pop- 
ular  Hebrew  oonoepUon  of  Shedl;  firom  which  the 
veil  of  darkness  —  even  for  the  minds  of  in^ired 
poets  and  prophets  —  was  not  entirely  removed, 
until  the  gtorious  light  of  the  Gospd  shined  in 
upon  it  The  nearest  ^>prDximation  of  heathen 
theories  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resunee- 
tion,  —  a  kind  of  instinctive  gniping  towarda  it, 
—  ii  found  in  the  wide-spread  philotophical  and 
popular  notion  of  mttemptyckotiM.  The  immor- 
tality  which  the  heathen  imagined  and  to  whieh 
they  aspired,  even  in  Elysium,  was,  for  the  moat 
part,  a  ^ad  and  sorry  immortality,  —  an  immor- 
tality to  which  they  would  unheaitatingly  have  pva- 
ferred  this  present  life  in  the  flesh,  if  it  couM  Ut^** 
been  made  permanent  and  raised  aboTe  aocideni 
and  pain.  But  their  notions  of  metempsychosis 
could  have  afibrded  them  at  thia  point  but  meagre 
consolation.  Instead  of  Paradise  it  was  only  an 
indefinite  Purgatory. 

But  how  has  the  Gospel  brought  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light  ?  By  establishing  as  an  indubi- 
table practical  feet  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
Thus  the  natural  repugnance  to  annihilation,  the 
indefinite  longings  and  aq)irations  of  the  human 
mind,  its  fond  anticipations  of  a  life  to  come,  are 
folly  confirmed  and  satisfied.  Immortality  is  no 
longer  a  dream  or  a  theory,  but  a  practical,  tangi- 
ble feet,  a  fact  both  proved  and  illustrated,  and 
therefore  capable  of  being  both  confidently  believed 
and  distinctly  realized. 

In  the  view  of  the  New  Testament,  the  immor- 
tatity  of  the  soul  and  the  reaurreetion  of  the  body 
always  involve  or  imply  each  other.  If  the  soul 
ia  immortal,  the  body  will  be  raised;  if  the  body 
will  be  raised,  the  soul  is  immortal.  The  first  is 
impUed  in  our  Lord's  refutation  of  the  Sadducees; 
the  second  is  a  matt^  of  coune.  The  Chriatian 
doctrine  of  immortality  and  reaurreetion  is  a  con- 
vertible enthymeme. 

And  is  not  Uiis  plain,  oommon-eense  view  of  the 
Soriptures,  after  all,  nearer  the  most  philosophla 
truth,  than  the  counter  analytical  abstrscUons  ? 
All  we  need  care  about,  it  is  sometimce  thought 
and  said,  is  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Let  that 
be  establiahed,  and  we  have  bdbre  us  all  the  future 
life  that  we  can  desire.  Why  should  we  wish  for 
the  resurrection  of  this  material  incumbrsnce? 
But,  though  it  is  sufiBeiently  evident  that  the  hu- 
man soul  is  somewhat  distinct  firom  the  body  —  an 
immaterial,  thinking  substance;  and  thoqgh  we 
ean  easily  eonc^ve  that  it  is  capable  of  oonaeious- 
ness  and  of  internal  activities,  and  of  spiritual 
inter-communion,  in  a  state  <^  separation  from  the 
body;  yet,  inasmuch  as  all  we  have  ever  experl- 
enoed,  and  aU  vre  thus  positively  know  of  its  aeiion 
and  development,  has  been  in  connection  with  and 
by  means  of  a  bodily  organization,  —  by  what  sort 
of  phiksophy  are  we  to  conclude  that  of  eoune 
and  of  a  oeitainty  it  tiill  have  no  need  of  its  bod* 
Uy  organisation,  either  for  its  o(Mitinued  existenci 
or  even  for  its  fall  acttion,  progrsas,  and  ei\ioynNBi 
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■tote?  How  do  wie  know  that  the  hu- 
■  Boi,  ia  ito  werj  Bjitura,  to  oooititatod 
H  to  used  «  bodfly  oqpniaation  for  tho  flumplete 
ptoy  aad  aaaraiae  of  ito  pomn  in  eracy  tto^^  of 
»?  So  that  it  mmld,  perhaps,  be  ia- 
with  the  wiadom  of  its  Creator  to  pro- 
it  in  aa  imperfect  aod  muUlatod  state,  a 
wreck  and  relio  of  itself  and  its  noble  fiino- 
to  an  ^emtty  ?  Ajnd  so  that,  if  the  soul  is 
to  be  eoatiiMied  in  immortal  life,  it  eertunly  is  to 
bs  altiniatoiy  reunitod  to  the  body?  Indeed,  it 
woaU  be  quite  as  philosophical  to  conduds  that 
the  soal  eould  not  exist  at  aU,  or,  at  least,  could 
Mt  act,  eouM  not  efen  eiereiss  ito  consciousness, 
without  tlie  body;  as  to  ooncltide  that,  without 
the  body,  it  eonld  oontimie  in  the  fiiU  eseroiae  of 
its  powers. 

Both  these  eondonons  are  eontradioted  by  the 
Senpture  doctrine  of  a  Aiture  life.  On  the  one 
tend,  the  soul  is  not  uneonseions  while  separated 
from  the  body,  but  is  capable  of  eqjoying  tlie 
biiHial  spiritoal  presence  and  communion  of  Christ ; 
fer  to  be  abeent  firom  the  body  is  to  be  present 
with  the  Lord,  and  to  be  thus  absent,  and  pneent 
with  Christ,  is  **far  better**  than  to  be  here  at 
hsme  in  the  body;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  fhU  fruition,  the  highest  expansion,  the  freest 
setiTity,  and  the  compl^  glorification  of  the  soul, 
an  not  stiained  until  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  evangdieal  and 
spostolieal  instruction,  and  especially  from  the  fiMt 
thst  the  nsurreetion  of  the  body  —  the  redemp- 
lien  of  the  body^ie  constantly  est  forth  as  the 
Mghert  and  wkimato  goal  of  Christian  hope.  As 
Ghristiaixa,  therefore,  we  should  not  prafor  the  ab- 
slmet  immeitality  of  heathen  philoeophy,  which, 
■d  and  shadowy  as  it  was,  could  never  be  proved, 
to  the  reeurvBction-immortaUty  of  the  Scriptures, 
«hieh  k  rwwalsd  to  us  on  Divine  aothority,  and 
sMafafiahed  by  ineootrovertible  eridence.  Kor  should 
to  eomplete  the  heathen  idea  by  engrailing 
it  what  we  arbitnurily  choose  of  the  Soripture 
If  any  portion  of  this  doctrine  is  to  be 
.,  the  whole  is  to  be  received;  then  is  the 
•ridenee  far  the  whole  that  there  is  for  a 
psit;  far,  if  any  part  is  denied,  the  authority  on 
the  remainder  resto  is  annulled.  At  all 
our  business  here  is  to  state,  not  so  mueh 
vfast  the  true  dootrine  is,  ss  what  the  Blbliesl  doe- 
tatoeii. 

In  nying,  therefore,  that  If  the  body  be  not 
wised,  then  is  no  Scripture  hope  of  a  flitun  life 
sr  the  eool,  we  do  not  exalt  the  flesh  abore  the 
^ML,  or  the  resurreetion  of  the  body  above  the 
lamortatity  of  the  soul.  We  only  designato  ths 
■odttioo  on  which  alooe  the  Scriptures  assure  us 
•f  apiritiial  immortality,  the  eridence  by  which 
sfaoe  it  is  proved.  *«  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even 
•0  in  Christ  shaU  aU  be  made  aUve.**  Chriti 
hnmght  lifa  and  immortality  to  light,  not  by  au- 
thoritatively asseriing  the  dogma  of  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul,  but  by  hi§  otm  ruurreeHon  from 

Thai  the  rasurrestton  on  which  St.  Paul  eo 
■nestty  insisto  <1  Cor.  zr.)  is  conoeired  of  by 
Mm  aa  involving  the  whole  <pMstion  of  »  fitture 
^  oMst  be  evident  beyond  dispute.  See  partieu- 
toly  rr.  19-10, 99^-M. 

i.  l%e  New  Testament  doctrine  of  mmortatity 
s,  then,  ito  doctrine  of  the  reflvrreclKMi.    And  ito 
of  the  resurrsetion  we  are  now  prepared 
IsfohrM  tha  fallowing  poiato:  — 
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(t)  The  resurrection  of  the  body; 

(ij  The  rmunvction  of  IhU  tame  body; 

(3)  The  resurreetion  in  a  diferent  body; 

(i)  That«  a  resurreetion  yet  Aitore;  and 

(ft)  A  resurrection  of  all  men  at  the  bist  day. 

(1.)  The  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  resiir> 
rection  is  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  (^a6od|y. 
That  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the 
Corinthuuis,  St.  F^  teadies  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  immoitslity,  we  hare  shown  abore.  His  doe- 
trine  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  too  r^ned^  as  they 
say,  to  be  consistent  with  a  {roper  resurrection  of 
the  body ;  and  so  they  would  eontradistinguish  Sv 
Paul*s  view  from  other  and  grosser  riews,  whethei 
in  the  New  Testament  or  etaewhere.  But  on  the 
other  hand  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  St.  Paul 
does  not  gire  us  any  special  or  peculiarly  Pauline 
new  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 
but  only  a  fuller  exposition  and  defense  of  it  than 
the  New  Testoment  elaewliere  eontoins.  The 
Pauline  doctrine  we  accept  as  the  Christian  doo- 
trine. And  that  the  resurreetion  of  wliich  he  speaks 
not  only  implies  tlie  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  M, 
or  necessarily  and  primarily  implies,  a  resurrection 
of  toe  botfy,  is  abundantly  evident.  That  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  on  which  his  whole  sign- 
msnt  is  based,  was  a  resurrecUon  of  the  body, 
would  seem  beyond  disputo.  Otherwise,  if  Christ*t 
resurrection  is  to  signify  only  the  immortality 
of  his  soul,  what  means  his  rising  on  the  third 
dayT  Did  bis  soul  become  immortal  on  the 
third  day?  Was  his  soul  shut  up  in  Jos^h's 
sepulchre  that  it  should  come  forth  thence?  Did 
his  soul  have  the  print  of  the  nails  in  ito  hands 
and  fiaet?  Did  his  soul  hare  flesh  and  bones,  as 
he  was  seen  to  hare?  Besides,  if  there  is  to  be 
any  proper  sense  in  the  torm  resurrection,  that 
which  has  feUen  must  be  that  which  is  ndsed. 
The  resurrection,  therefore,  must  be  a  resumction 
of  the  body.  **  He  shall  change  our  vile  body  that 
it  may  be  feshloned  like  unto  his  glorious  body, 
secording  to  the  working  whereby  he  is  able  even 
to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself."  Tlie  doo* 
trine  of  the  resurrection,  as  taught  by  St  Paul, 
exposed  him  to  the  mockery  of  the  Epicursana 
and  Stoics;  it  must  therefore  have  been  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body^  fiir  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
would  hare  been  no  theme  of  medeery  to  any 
school  of  Grsek  philosophers.  The  immortality  of 
the  soul,  though,  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence,  it 
might  not  be  believed,  was  nsver  rqected  as  tf»- 
credible ;  but  St  Paul*s  appeal  is,  **  why  should 
it  seem  a  thing  incredible  with  you  that  God 
should  raise  the  dead?'* 

(2.)  Moreover  it  is  the  resurreetion  of  this  ideay^ 
tiaal  body,  of  which  the  apostle  speaks.  The  re»- 
urraction  of  Christ,  which  is  the  type  and  fini 
fruito  of  oun,  was  manifestly  the  resurrection  of 
his  own  body,  of  that  very  body  which  had  been 
pUoed  in  Joseph*s  sepulehre.  Otherwise,  if  It 
were  merely  the  asaumption  of  a  body,  of  tome 
body  as  a  fit  covering  and  organ  of  the  soul,  why 
is  it  said  of  his  body  that  it  saw  no  corruption? 
And  what  signifies  his  exhibiting  to  Thomas  his 
hands  and  his  side  as  means  of  his  identification  ? 
When  his  disciples  went  to  the  sepulchre  they 
found  not  the  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  What  had 
beeomff  of  it?  That  was  the  question.  They  felt 
that  quesuon  properly  and  sufficiently  answered 
when  tn^y  found  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead 

**  It  is  sown  in  oomiption,**  says  the  Apostle, 
<«it  is  rslsed  in  hioormptioa.**     What  «  ntoal 
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V  il  be  not  whkt  ia  aown?  and  what  ii  aown  if  it 
te  not  the  body?  ** This  corruptible,**  the  Apos- 
tle plainiy  adds,  <<Mtf  oomptMe  must  put  on 
biooiTuptionf  and  Uiit  tnorUd  must  put  on  im- 
mortality." So  then,  it  is  not  the  incorruptible 
soul  Uiat  shall  put  on  an  incorruptible  body,  nor 
the  immortal  soul  that  shall  put  on  an  immortal 
body;  but  it  is  this  oonvptible  and  mortal  body 
which  is  to  put  on  —  i.  «.,  to  assume,  what  it  has 
not  yet  and  in  its  own  nature,  an  incorruptiUe 
and  immortal  constitution  and  oiganisatiou,  and 
so  be  reunited  to  the  iuc(»Tuptible  and  immortal 
•ooL 

It  was  suggested  by  Locke,  and  u  often  repeated 
by  others,  that  *^  the  resurrection  of  the  body," 
though  confessed  in  the  creed,  is  nowhere  ^wken 
of  in  the  Scriptures,  but  only  **  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  " ; — a  statement  which  furnishes  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  &ct  that  a  proposition 
may  be  verbally  true  and  yet  practically  fidse. 
And,  indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  even  ver- 
baUy  true;  for,  besides  tlie  resurrection  of  our 
Saviour's  body,  we  read  in  the  Scriptures  that 
*^  many  boditt  of  sunts  which  slept  arose  and  came 
out  of  their  graves  after  his  resurrection  " ;  and,  in 
general,  that  ^  our  vile  body  shall  be  changed  and 
bshioned  like  to  his  gk>riuus  body." 

If  the  resurrection  imports  mierely  the  assump- 
tion of  a  body,  of  tomt  body,  and  not  of  t^e  body, 
of  this  identical  body,  then  why  are  the  dead  rep- 
resented as  coming  forth,  coming  forth  from  their 
graves,  coming  forth  from  the  body  sown  as  the 
plant  grows  up  out  of  the  earth  from  the  seed  thi^ 
has  been  deposited  in  it  ?  What  have  they  more 
to  do  with  their  graves,  or  with  the  mass  of  cor- 
ruption which  has  been  buried  in  the  earth?  The 
sods  of  the  &ithful  departed  are  now  with  Christ; 
and  to  what  end  should  they  be  made  to  come 
finrth  again  from  their  graves  at  their  resurrection 
upon  his  final  appearing,  —  if  they  are  then  movly 
to  assume  a  body,  tomt  body,  which  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  body  which  was  lud  in 
the  tomb?  **  We  shall  all  be  changed,"  says  the 
Apostle.  He  certainly  does  not  mean  that  we  shall 
be  chcmgeUngi.  He  does  not  say  that  our  bodies 
shall  be  eichanged  for  others,  but  **  we  shall  be 
changed,"  t.  e.,  our  bodies  shall  undergo  a  change, 
a  transformation  whereby  from  natural  they  shajl 
become  spiritual  bodies,  so  that  this  very  corrupt- 
ible itself  shall  put  on  incorruptim. 

Thus,  though  it  is  this  very  mortal  body,  this 
identical  body,  that  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead, 
it  yet  remains  true  that  *^  flesh  and  blood,"  as  such 
and  unchanged,  "  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God,  neither  doth  corruption  inherit  inoorruption." 
Mit  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spir- 
itnal  body.'* 

(3.)  And  this  brings  us  to  the  third  point, 
(hat  the  resurrection  of  this  same  body  is  at 
•aoe  a  resurrection  in  a  d^erent  body. 

But  some  will  say,  what  sort  of  body  is  a 
spiritual  body?  Is  not  the  expression  a  oontra- 
dictioB  hk  terms?  The  answer  is,  that  a  spbrii- 
3al  body  is  a  body  fitted  by  its  constitution  to 
oe  the  eternal  habitation  of  the  pure  and  immor- 
ud  spirit.  Ifoio  a  body  must  be  constituted  in 
jfder  to  be  fitted  for  suoh  a  purpose,  we  do  not 
now  and  cannot  telL  But  that  for  anything  we 
do  know  or  can  ur>cv  to  the  contrary,  there  may  be 
•oah  a  body  —  proper  material  body  —  without 
tny  eontndiction  or  absurdity,  St.  Paul  labora  to 
ImoQitfate  by  a  multitude  of  illustrations  show- 
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ing  tbe  vast  diversity  that  exists  amiog  Iht 
bcKlies  with  which  we  are  actually  ao|uaiiiled 
(1  Cor.  XT.  ad-44).  Among  all  this  variety  of 
bodies,  therefore,  which  Almighty  povrcr  is  able  ti 
constitute,  there  certainly  may  be,  and  the  Apoetk 
asserts  that  there  certainly  is,  a  spiritual  body. 

Some,  supposing  that  the  term  spiritual  was  in> 
tended  to  describe  the  internal  or  essential  eons^ 
tution,  rather  than  to  indicate  the  use  and  purpoat. 
of  this  resurrection  body,  have  surmised  that  it 
would  consist  of  some  most  refined  and  spiritualised 
kind  of  matter:  and  have  suggested  that  it  migbt 
be  of  an  aerial,  ethereal,  or  gaseous  nature.  But  aD 
such  speculations  transcend  the  bounds  of  ocr 
knowledge,  and  of  our  necessity;  and  are  apt  to 
end  in  something  gross  and  grovelling,  or  subli- 
mated and  meaningless.  The  term  qnrHuai^  as 
already  said,  is  here  used  by  the  Apoetie  to  indi- 
cate, not  hiw  the  resurrection  body  is  constituted, 
but  that  it  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  a  fit  abode  for 
the  spirit  in  an  eternal  and  spiritual  world. 

In  the  contrasted  expression  **  natural  body,"  the 
term  natural  {i^vxM^t)  means,  in  the  original,  an- 
imal or  animated,  psychical,  enwuled,  —  if  the  word 
may  be  allowed;  which  surely  does  not  imply  that 
this  body  is  composed  €t  soul  or  of  soul-like  sub 
stance,  but  that  it  is  fitted  to  be  the  ahodt  and  or> 
gan  of  the  animal  or  animating  part  of  man,  of  the 
sensitive  soul.  And  thus  we  can  understand  the 
pertinence  of  the  Apostie's  allusion  to  Genesis,  which 
otherwise  must  seem  —  as  it  probably  does  to  ordi- 
nary readers  —  quite  irrdevant  and  unmeoning. 
Having  laid  down  the  assertion,  **  there  is  a  nat^i- 
ral  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body,"  he  adds: 
"  And  so  it  is  written.  The  first  man  Adam  was 
made  a  living  soul,  the  Isst  Adam  was  made  a  quick- 
ening spirit"  Now  the  word  which  is  translated 
jwtml  is  directiy  derived  fh»m  that  tnwslated 
smd,  and  thus  the  connection  and  the  ai^gument  b»> 
come  plain  and  obvious;  as  if  the  Apostle  had  said, 
^  There  is  a  soul-body,  and  there  is  a  spirit-body; 
and  so  it  is  written.  The  first  man  Adam  was  made 
a  living  soul,  the  last  Adam  was  made  a  quickening 
spirit." 

For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Scriptures  often 
make  a  distinction  between  soul  and  spirit,  as  well 
as  between  soul  and  body.  Man,  according  to  this 
Scripture  phikMophy,  is  viewed,  not  as  bipartite 
but  as  tripartite,  not  as  consisting  of  soul  and  body, 
but  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  So  viewed,  the  body 
is  the  material  organization,  the  soul  is  the  animal 
and  sensitive  part,  the  spirit  is  the  rational  and  im- 
mortal, the  divine  and  heavenly  part  It  is  true 
we  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  accustomed  to  use 
sou/  as  synonymous  with  »p*rity  —  and  so  the  Seri)>- 
tures  more  frequmtiy  do,  but  they  recognize  abiC 
the  distinction  Just  pointed  out  In  Scripture 
phrase,  the  spirit  is  the  highest  part  of  man,  the 
organ  of  the  Divinity  within  him,  that  part  which 
alone  apprehends  divine  things  and  is  susceptible 
of  divine  influences.  Hence  the  Apostle  says, "  The 
natural  man  reoeiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him,  neither 
can  he  know  them  because  they  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned "  —  where  the  term  natwal  b,  in  the  orig- 
inal, again  ifrvYiic^t,  ptychie,  i.  e.  animal,  pertaining 
to  the  BOuL  There  are  but  two  other  cases  in  which 
the  word  is  used  in  tiie  New  Testament,  and  in  both 
it  is  translated  sentuai:  James  iii.  16,  **  earthly 
iemualf  devilish  " ;  and  Jude  19,  »*  Mentualy  having 
not  the  Spirit"  Thus,  therefore,  as  the  natural, 
or  seaaual,  or  animal,  or  psychical  bo^y,  or  thi 
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r.  If  a  body,  not  eonstituteit  of  lonl-iub- 
but  fitted  for  the  lue  aod  habitation  of 
U»  tBiiitiiv  MNil;  80  we  conclude  tliat  the  Bpirii- 
!■!  bodj  is  a  bodj,  not  constituted  or  oompoied  of 
qiiiriftiial  sabetanoe  -«  which  would  be  a  contnMlio- 
tioo, — but  a  tnie  md  proper  bodj,  a  material 
bodj,  fitted  fi)r  the  use  and  eternal  habitation  of 
the  immortal  spirit. 

Tbe  thought  is  sometimes  suggestedi  in  one  form 
or  Boother,  tiut  these  bodies  of  ours  an  Tile  and 
vorthlees,  and  do  not  deserve  to  be  raised ;  and, 
UMRfcre,  that  the  spiritual  body  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
tbat  Christianitj  does  not  teach  us  to  despise,  to 
iLise,  or  to  hate  the  body,  vile  and  corruptible  as 
it  ik  That  is  a  Manicliean  sod  heathen  no- 
tion. It  is  true,  our  present  body  may  be  viewed 
both  as  an  organ  and  as  an  incumbrance  of  the 
msL  So  fiir  as  it  Ib  an  oigan  it  is  to  be  re- 
itored;  so  &r  as  it  is  an  incumbrance  it  is  to  be 
cfaaoged.  This  mortal  is  to  put  on  immortality. 
Tbat  which  is  sown  in  corruption  is  to  be  raised  in 
ineomiption.  Christ  at  his  appearing  shall  "change 
oar  rile  body,  that  it  may  be  &sbioned  lilce  unto 
hli  glorioos  body.**  That  the  spiritual  body  is  to 
be  a  modification  of  the  natund  body,  being  as- 
■med  or  clothed  upon  it  as  a  new  and  glorious 
fans;  that  the  one  is  to  have  a  real,  proper,  and 
otginie  coimet^on  with  the  other,  growing  out  of 
it  as  it  were;  ao  that  each  penon  will  have,  at  the 
nnimetion,  not  only  an  appropriate  body,  but  his 
•vn  body,  seems  sufficiently  eridetit  from  the  Apos- 
tle's wiiole  ailment  (1  Cor.  zv.),  and  particularly 
from  his  illttstjation  <rf  the  various  plants  which 
gnnr  up  from  the  seed  cast  into  the  ground.  Each 
plttt  fass  an  organic  connection  with  its  seed,  and 
God  giveth  **  to  every  seed  his  own  body.'*  It  is 
tbe  MBd  itself  which  is  transformed  into  the  pbut 
viiieh  riies  from  it. 

(4.)  Th/t  resurrection  of  the  body,  of  Uiit  tamt 
Ao^ef  this  same  body  transformed  into  a  new  and 
firidui/  Aodff ,  is  an  event  yti/ulttre. 

<•  As  m  Ajdiun  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shaU  all 
be  msde  alive.  But,**  adds  the  Apostle,  "every 
■a  io  his  own  order:  Christ  the  first  fruits,  alter- 
einii  they  that  are  Christ*s  at  hit  coming.'^  Many 
Ben  hsd  died  before  Christ,  men  with  immortd 
eeah,  jet  none  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  to 
iBUMHtal  life  beAiTB Him;  He  is  the  first  fruits,  the 
int^om,  the  first-begotten  from  the  dead.  Nor 
a  it  mSA  that  any  shaU  be  raised  after  Him  until 
bis  eomiDg.  Then  the  hst  trumpet  shall  sound,  and 
d»  dead  shaO  be  rsised  incorruptible,  and  we  who 
99  afive  snd  remain  shall  be  changed.  If  the  Chris- 
Ian  doctrine  of  the  resnrreotioii  were  only  this,  that 
iit  the  moment  of  death  each  soul  receives  a  spiritual 
body  fitted  to  its  eternal  state,  why  was  not  Christ 
laMtfll  the  third  day?  And  why  does  the  Apostle 
ftpneent  the  resurrection  of  which  he  treats  as 
Mtb  fotora  and  simultaneous  for  **  them  that  are 
Ckriit's  at  kU  oommy**  t  Nor  can  we  suppose  the 
Apoatle  here  to  teach  a  merely  spiritual  resurreo- 
t>Mi  a  lesurrection  firom  sin  to  holiness;  for  if  so, 
•by  does  be  My  that  it  shall  take  place  at  the 
wuidof  the  last  trump?  And  what  would  become 
0f  the  diitinction  made  between  the  dead  who  are 
to  bs  nised,  and  tha  living  who  are  to  be  changed  ? 

(&)  This  ftiturs  resurrection  of  the  oody  is  to 
^  A  nsurreetion  of  aU  men  at  the  last  day. 

TUs  hss  partly  appeared  already  under  the  pre- 
Mding  heads.  We  have  seen  that  this  is  true  of 
■lAol  ore  CkngC§;  but  whether,  in  1  Cor.  it., 

in 
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the  Apostle  teaches  the  final  resurrection  of  all 
mankind  may  be  a  question.  He  does  indeed  say, 
'«in  Christ  all  shaU  be  made  aUve,**  but  whether 
this  means  absolutely  all,  or  only  sll  who  are  in 
Christ,  may  fairly  be  doubted.  Perhaps  the  Apos- 
tle's meaning  here  might  be  thus  paraphrased: 
**  For  ss,  by  virtue  of  thehr  eonnecticm  with  Adam, 
who,  by  sin,  incurred  the  sentence  of  death,  all  men 
who  are  in  him  by  nature,  being  sinners  and  actu- 
ally sinning,  die:  even  so,  by  virtue  of  their  con- 
nection  with  Christ,  who,  by  his  righteousness,  is 
the  restorer  of  life,  shall  all  men  who  are  vitally 
united  to  Him  by  feith,  be  made  alive,  being  nused 
from  the  dead  in  his  glorious  image.*'  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  meaning  of  those  particular  words, 
it  is,  nu  doubt,  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  that  atf, 
abeolutely  aU  the  dead  wiU  be  raised.  St  Paul 
himself  elsewhere  unequivocally  declares  his  beUsI 
—  and  dechues  it,  too,  as  the  common  belief  not 
only  of  the  Christians,  but  of  the  Jews  (the  Phari- 
sees) of  his  time,  —  that  **  there  shall  be  a  resurreo- 
tion  of  the  dead,  both  <^  the  just  and  uiyust  '*  (Acts 
zxiv.  15). 

But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  will  rise  in 
the  same  glorious  bodies,  or  be  admitted  to  the 
same  immortal  blessedneas.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  expressly  predicted  of  old  that  ^^some  shaU 
awake  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and 
everiasting  contempt; "  — not  to  annihilation  as  an 
everUwtbig  death  opposed  to  the  everlasting  life, 
but  to  ahame  and  evtrkuUny  contempt^  which  must 
imply  continued  conscious  existence.  And  our 
Lord  Himself,  having  made  the  declaration :  **  the 
hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  thai 
hear  shall  live;  '*  —  which  may  refer,  and  probably 
does  chiefly  refa*,  to  a  monU  and  spiritual  resurrec- 
tion ;  —  expressly  and  solemnly  adds :  "  Marvel  not 
at  this;  for  the  hour  is  coming  (he  does  not  add, 
and  now  is),  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves 
shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that 
have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life;  and 
they  that  have  done  eril,  unto  the  resurrection  d 
damnation  '*  (.John  v.  25,  28,  2d). 

The  ftiture  bodies  of  the  wicked  ynay,  for  aught 
we  know,  be  as  ignominious,  hideous,  and  losith- 
some,  as  perfectly  fitted  to  be  instruments  and  in- 
lets of  unending  and  most  exquisite  pain  and  tor- 
ment,  as  the  bodies  of  the  saints  shall  be  gk>rious 
and  happy.  The  Scripture  doctrine  contains  noth- 
ing positive  on  this  point.  St  Paul  baring  briefly 
sUted  that  **  in  Christ  all  shaU  be  made  alive,"  even 
if  in  this  he  meant  to  include  the  wicked,  gives  no 
further  account  of  their  resurrection ;  but  goes  on 
immediately  to  speak  of  those  who  are  Christ's  at 
his  coming:  and  thenceforth  confines  his  attention 
exdusively  to  them.  This  was  natural  for  the  Apos 
tie,  who  nevertheleas  certainly  believed  in  a  resuneo- 
tion  of  the  unjust  as  well  as  of  the  just ;  as  it  is  still 
for  Christians,  who  believe  the  same.  The  special 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  b  a  doctrine 
of  hope  and  joy;  but  as  such  it  is  a  doctrine  in 
which  thoee  who  are  not  Christ*s  —  who  have  not 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  —  have  no  share. 

This  resurrection  ii  to  be  one  general  lesuiiee- 
tk>n  at  the  last  day. 

That  such  was  the  received  doctrine  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord  is  erident  from  John  xi.  2;i,  24:  **  Je- 
sus saith  unto  her,  thy  brother  shall  rise  sixain. 
Martha  saith  unto  him,  I  know  that  he  shall  rise 
aoain  in  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day.**  Our 
L'^rd  himsett  seems  to  recognifs  th  a  dootrine  la 
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ib  firtquent  lue  of  the  phraaa,  »*  I  will  i«iia  him  up 
•t  the  iMt  day/'  John  vi.  39,  40,  44,  64.  The 
Mune  doctrine  is  distinctly  taught  by  St.  Ptol  (1 
TbeH.  iv.  14-18).  Ai  to  the  date  of  the  ooming 
of  the  Lord,  of  which  he  tpeoks,  and  that  it  will 
have  a  reference  to  the  wicked  an  well  aa  to  the 
'uat,  aee  the  flnt  ten  venes  of  the  next  chapter. 
See  alio  the  leoond  epistle;  particularly  2  ThcM. 
I  7-10.  And  for  the  date,  see  again  2  Thess.  ii. 
1-6.  [t  is  evident  that  the  day  ^  the  ooming  of 
the  Lord  was,  in  St  Paul's  view,  in  the  uncertain 
(iiture.  It  one  sense  it  was  alwa^^s  at  kand^  in  an- 
other sense  it  was  not  a/  hand,  2  Thess.  ii.  2.  That 
he  did  not  presume  that  he  himself  should  be  alive 
and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  rx>rd,  is  pUin 
from  his  solemn  protestation  (I  Cor.  xv.  31}  of  his 
standing  in  such  hourly  jeopardy  that  be  lived  in 
ihti  immediate  prospect  of  death  every  day;  while, 
in  the  very  same  connection  and  chapter  (1  Cor. 
ST.  52)  he  associates  himself  with  those  who  shall 
be  alive  at  the  sounding  of  the  hist  trump,  aa  he 
bad  also  done  at  1  'lliess.  iv.  16-17.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  foi^otten  that  elsewhere  he  expressly  associ- 
ates himself  with  those  who  will  have  departed  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  l>ord:  —  2  Cor.  iv.  14: 
*  Knowing  that  He  which  raised  up  the  I^ord  Jesus 
shall  raise  up  os  also  by  Jesus,  and  shali  present  us 
wUh  you  f "  note  also  the  whole  context  in  this 
and  in  the  following  chapter.  Now  this  second 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  almost 
immediately  after  the  first.  Nor  does  he  after- 
wards betray  the  slightest  symptom  of  disappoint- 
ment in  the  proapect  of  hie  approaching  martyr- 
dom (2  Tim.  iv.  6-8).  If  the  AposUe  had  felt 
that  he  had  been  grossly  deluded  and  deceived  in 
ragard  to  **  that  day,**  and  **  his  appearing,"  and 
been  left,  •*  by  the  word  of  the  I^ord,**  to  lead  others 
into  the  same  delusion  and  error,  would  he  have 
retained  this  triumphant  confidence  at  the  last,  and 
expressed  it  without  one  word  of  explanation  or 
retractation  of  his  (alleged)  former  delusive  hopes? 
There  is  one  passage  in  the  Apocalypse  which 
teems  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  one  general 
nsurrection  at  the  bst  day  (Rev.  xx.).  Here  we 
have  a  ^  first  resurrection,"  either  of  all  the  saints 
or  of  the  martyrs  only;  and,  after  a  long  interval, 
a  general  resurrection  and  judgment.  How  this 
lepresentation  it  to  be  interpreted  is  a  subject  of 
doubt  and  dispute.  It  may  be  difiScult  to  reconcile 
it  with  the  other  statements  of  Scripture  on  the 
same  subjeet.  But,  at  fivthest,  it  would  separate 
hito  only  two  great  portioni  or  acts,  that  which  is 
eisewbere  regarded  m  one  point  of  view. 

m.  TifK  Chkistiam  doctrine  of  the  RESua- 

BBCTIOM  KOT  UIP088IBLB  OB  INCKKDIMLE. 

Before  proceeding  to  defend  this  doctrine  against 
iibjections.  it  may  Yi  proper  to  state  distinctly  what 
the  doctrine  is,  and  what  it  is  not.  It  Is,  (1)  that 
there  will  be  a  general  resurrection  at  the  httt  day 
Iff  Me  btKlies  of  all  mankind. 

(2.)  That  the  body  in  which  each  man  will  be 
••aised  will  be  the  some  as  that  in  which  he  had 
lived ,  but  changed^  transformed  at  the  resurrec- 
tion. 80  as,  from  a  naiural  body,  to  become  a 
tpiiitual  body ;  it  will  be  at  onee  the  same  and 
iifferenL 

Such  is  the  doctrine;  but  how  Jar  and  in  what 
nspijcti  the  spiritual  bodies  will  be  the  same  as  the 
Mtural  bodies  —  besides  that  they  will  ha^-e  an 
fif|{anie  connection  with  them ;  how  far  they  will 
Ii  Mu  them  in  sixe,  in  form,  in  orgaoiaitioD,  in 
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Umbs,  in  Amotions;  whether,  e.  g*,  thsy  wH 
the  hair,  beard,  nails,  etc. ;  how  far  they  aMiy  b« 
subject  to  th«  physical  Uws  of  omterial  thinga  with 
which  we  are  conversant;  whether  they  wUl  have 
the  same  senses  as  the  natural  bodies,  or  more  or 
less;  whether  they  will  have  fixed  forma,  or  tha 
power  of  assuming  various  forms;  what  will  be 
ihoT  essential  constitution,  or  how  they  may  exer- 
cise their  functions  in  relation  either  to  the  spiritual 
or  the  material  world  — exotpt  that  they  will  be 
real  bodies  (**  flesh  and  bonet**),  though  noteor- 
ruptible  bodies  («« flesh  and  blood");  the  doetrine 
neither  afiirms  nor  denies.  These  are  all  mattcn 
of  mere  speculation.  To  the  questioD,  **  How  an 
the  dead  raised  up?  and  with  what  bodies  do  thcj 
come?"  the  Scriptures  vouchsafe  no  further  an- 
swer than  **  spiritual  bodies,"  *«like  Christ's  glori- 
ous body."  His  body  retained  the  print  of  the 
nails,  and  the  rent  in  the  side  after  his  resumo- 
tion,  but  it  appecjvd  also  in  various  forms;  he  ate 
and  drank  with  his  disciples  after  his  resurreotMn, 
but  so  did  the  angels  eat  with  Abraham;  thai 
body  at  length  rose  above  the  cfouda,  diaappeared 
finm  the  gaxe  of  his  disciples,  and  ascended  to  the 
right  hand  of  God;  it  was  seen  afterwards  by  St 
Stephen  in  heavenly  glory,  and  by  St.  Paul  in  a 
manifestation  of  overwhelming  splendor.  But  after 
all  no  decision  is  furnished  in  regard  to  thoae 
speculative  questions;  and  the  positive  doctrine  of 
Scripture  is  left  withui  the  limits  ahieady  stated. 

And  now  it  remains  to  show  that  there  is  noth- 
ing impossible  or  IncrediUe  involved  in  this  doe- 
trine. 

(1.)  It  is  objected  that  a  material  organisation 
cannot  possibly  be  made  incorruptible  and  Immor- 
tal, and  fitted  to  a  spiritual  state  and  spiritual 
purposes.     But  how  does  the  ol^ector  know  this  ? 

(2.)  It  is  said  to  be  impossible  that  the  identieal 
body  should  be  raised,  because  that  body  will  haw 
gone  entirely  out  of  existence,  and  in  order  for  a 
resurrection  or  a  restoration  to  take  place,  the  thing 
so  restored  or  raised  must  necessarily  be  in  ex- 
istence. 

This  must  mean  one  of  two  things:  either,  that, 
as  a  definite  body,  in  respect  to  its  form  and 
constitution,  it  has  ceased  to  exist;  or  that,  in 
respect  to  its  very  substance  and  the  material 
which  composed  it,  it  has  been  annihilated. 

The  latter  sense  cannot  be  Intended  by  an  ob- 
jector who  recognizes  the  Uw  of  nature,  that  no 
particle  of  matter  is  ever  lost.  And  according  te 
the  fonner  sense,  the  objector  woukl  make  the 
restoration,  reconstruction,  re(Mganizatlon  of  any 
body,  under  any  circumstances,  and  on  any  hy* 
pothesis,  a  sheer  absurdity;  for,  in  order  that  a 
body  may  be  restored,  reoonstructed,  reoig&niied, 
he  expressly  makes  it  neoessary  that  it  should 
already  exist,  actually  constructed  and  organized. 
Is  this  self-e%ident?  or,  perhaps  the  position  of  the 
objector  comes  to  this:  i£  a  house,  e.  g.y  has  iailec 
to  ruin,  and  you  restore  it  as  it  was  before,  it  is  not 
the  same  house;  but  if  you  restore  it  when  it  ii 
not  diUpidated,  or  reoonetruct  it  without  taking  it 
to  pieces  —  however  great  the  changes  you  may 
make — it  will  be  the  same  house.  But  does  r^ 
storing  mean  merely  repairing?  And  do  reoon- 
structing  and  reoni^iiaing  mean  merely  changing 
the  existing  structure  and  organization?  If  n 
these  words,  as  well  as  the  word  *«  resurrection/*  aie 
commonly  used  in  an  abusive  sense,  or  rathsr  wit4 
no  sense  at-  all. 

(8.)  Bat  U  if  thought  that,  even  tboi«h  thi 
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mAj  Bight  be  mtored  if  it  were  simply  resolved 

bto  dmi^  jetf  inasmuch  as  it  i<  resolved  into 
dtttuntatj  prineifUs^  into  oijrgen  aiid  otho*  g€U€»^ 
viuefa  become  mixed  and  confounded  with  the  mass 
if  iciies  of  the  same  kind,  or  combined  variously 
frith  gaies  of  difioent  kinds,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  ssme  portions  of  these  gases  should  be  segre- 
gated and  brought  together  into  the  same  body 
sgain. 

This  will  require  careful  consideration.  We  take 
for  panted  that  the  ^^  elementary  principles  "  into 
which  the  body  is  said  to  be  resolved  are  matter, 
trae  sad  proper  nuUter.  This  they  certainly  are 
aniess  our  metaphysical  analysis  is  prosecuted  be- 
yond all  oar  chemical  tests.  At  all  events,  they 
ITS  cither  matter  or  not  matter.  If  they  are  not 
Blatter,  then  mnssps  of  matter  have  been  anni- 
hilated. If  they  are  true  and  proper  matter,  then, 
like  all  matler,  they  are,  or  consist  of,  material 
particies.  And  the  definite,  identical,  material 
|iaiticles  of  a  cubic  inch  of  oxygen  are  no  more 
luuiliihted  or  absolutely  lost  or  confounded  by 
being  mixed  with  another  cubic  inch,  or  with  ten 
tliousaod  cubic  feet,  of  oxygen  gas,  than  are  the 
definite  identical  particles  of  a  cubic  uich  of  dutt 
by  being  mixed  with  any  quantity  of  homogeneous 
dost  It  is  certainly  assuming  more  than  is  telf" 
ecitk^  to  say  that  omniscience  eaimot  identify 
them  and  trace  them  through  their  new  combina- 
tions, and  that  onmipoteiice  cannot  s^pregate  them 
Rud  restore  them  to  their  former  connections.  It 
is  not  here  contended  that  this  could  be  done  by 
sijy  human  power  or  merely  natural  process,  but  it 
b  insisted  that  the  thijig  involves  no  contradiction, 
snd  therefore  u  not  abaolutely  impossible.  The 
eses  just  slated  involves  precisely  the  pinching 
point  of  the  objeotion,  if  it  pinches  anywhere.  For, 
u  to  saying  that  one  simple  substance  loees  its 
identity  by  entering  into  oomfMmtum  with  another 
ample  subetaooe,  that  is  plainly  fiilse  e\'en  on  nat- 
iml  principles.     liCt  us  try  a  few  instances. 

If  a  oertain  number  of  grains  of  pure  oof^Mr  be 
»mbcned  with  thdr  definite  proportion  of  oxygen, 
«od  thia  oxyde  of  copper  lie  dissolved  in  nitrio  aoid, 
«e  shall  have  the  nitrate  of  copper,  which  may 
eiist  in  a  perfectly  liquid  form.  But  by  decom- 
pouiig  this  nitrate  ot  copper  the  pure  copper  may 
be  reproduced  — the  rwj  same  copper  and  no  other 
—  the  identical  copper  with  which  the  process  was 
i^f^.  Now  cupper  is  as  truly  an  *>  elementary 
principle  **  as  oxygen  gas. 

But  gases  themselves  may  be  reeovered  from  their 
xmbinations  as  well  as  metals.  Let  a  quantity 
ei  oxygen  and  hydn^en  be  combined  in  due  pro- 
psrtion  for  forming  water.  Let  the  water  be  do- 
Bwposod  by  means  at  a  quantity  of  potassium, 
and  the  hydrogen  will  be  liberated,  the  very  same 
hydrogen  aa  at  first;  and  Uie  potash  being  after- 
asftla  daeonipoeed,  the  original,  identical  oxygen 
■ay  aZao  be  recovered.  If,  in  theee  processes,  some 
portion  si  the  origmal,  simple  substances  should 
esespe  ftom  us,  it  would  only  show  the  imperfee- 
t^  ot  our  manipuhitions,  but  would  not  in  the 
ifigfatest  degree  afleet  the  applieabiliiy  and  force  of 
i»  srgnroent  for  the  present  purposes.  That  is  a 
usee  business  of  deffrtes.  No  prineipU  is  in- 
lohrsd  in  the  reoovery  of  the  whole,  which  is  not 
Hvslved  in  the  recovery  of  a  part.  If,  then,  with 
Mr  limited,  praotiool  powers,  we  can  recover  a  part, 
■nly  it  cannot  be  said  to  transcend  the  powers  of 
noipotenee  to  reeover  the  whole. 

be  aaeh  for  th«  oases  of  imorgame  oombinfc 
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tfons.    Now  take  cases  which  invoWe  the  opgmU 
mfluence  of  the  principle  of  life. 

Let  a  quantity  of  calcium  and  a  quantity  el 
phosphorus  be  respectively  combined  with  a  dot 
proportion  of  oxygen;  let  the  lime  be  combined 
with  the  phosphoric  acid;  and  let  this  phosphate 
be  mixed  with  a  soil  (or,  certain  ingredients  of  a 
soil)  which  did  not  before  contain  a  particle  el 
calcium  or  phosphorus.  Let  some  grains  of  wheat 
be  planted  in  that  soil;  and,  by  an  analysis  of  the 
product,  we  may  obtain,  in  its  original  simple  form, 
a  portion  at  least  of  the  identical  calcium  and 
phosphorus  with  which  we  began,  mingled,  per> 
hapft,  in  this  case,  with  a  small  proportion  cf  each 
of  thoee  substances  derived  from  the  seed. 

One  case  more:  A  takes  certain  crystals  of 
arsenic,  and,  having  pulverized  them  and  combined 
the  metal  with  Uie  proper  proportion  of  oxygen, 
mingles  the  poistiu  with  B's  food,  who  swallows  it 
and  dies.  Some  time  after,  by  an  analysis  of  the 
contents  and  coatinga  of  B's  stomach,  the  arsenie 
is  recovered  and  recrystallizecL  It  either  is  or  is 
not  the  identical  arsenic  which  A  gave.  If  it  can 
be  proved  to  the  satisfiustion  of  a  jury  that  it  is  not 
the  same,  then  the  evidence  that  A  U  guilty  of  the 
alleged  act  of  poisoning  B,  is  not  at  all  increaeed 
by  the  detection  of  this  arsenic  in  B's  stomach,  for 
it  is  not  the  anenic  which  A  is  alleged  to  have 
administered,  but  some  other. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  arsenic  as  a  mass  is  indeed 
the  same,  but  that  the  individual  crystals  are  not 
"identical"  with  those  originally  pulverized,  the 
answer  is,  that  thus  the  specific  point  now  in  ques- 
tion is  yielded,  namely,  that  the  alleged  impossi* 
bility  of  the  resurrection  of  the  "  identical "  body 
cannot  arise  in  any  degree  from  the  fact  that  the 
simple  elements,  into  which  it  has  been  resolved, 
enter  into  ntto  oombinatumg.  The  whole  difficulty 
is  carried  back  to  the  point  to  which  we  have 
already  referred  it,  namely,  the  fiust  that  theee 
simple  dements  become  mingled  with  other  quan« 
titles  of  homogenefm*  elements.  We  admit,  is 
the  case  supposed,  a  very  high  degree  of  improba- 
bility  that  tlie  reproduoed  crystals  of  arsenic  are, 
each  of  them,  identical,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with 
some  one  of  the  original  crystals.  But  can  any 
one  prove  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  certainly 
are  not  identicad ;  still  more,  can  he  prove  that  ji 
is  absolutely  impoeaible  and  self  contradictory  that 
they  should  be  ?  As  to  the  supposition  of  mechan- 
ical marks  or  defects,  they  could  not  indeed  be  re- 
produced by  crystallization ;  but  the  identity  being 
in  other  respects  restored,  they  coukl  easily  \m 
reproduced,  or  very  neariy  af^roximated,  by  me- 
chanical means. 

We  plant  ourselves  at  one  of  thoee  original 
crystab.  It  consists  of  certain  individual  u:d 
identical,  though  homogeneous,  particles,  anranged 
accordim;;  to  a  oertain  law  in  certain  definite  rela- 
tive positions.  It  is  dissolved;  and  its  particles 
are  mingled  with  other  homogeneous  partidee. 
Now  the  question  is,  can  it  be  rationally  conceived 
that  those  original  particles  sbouU  be  segregated 
from  their  preeent  mixture,  and  restored,  each  and 
all,  to  their  oriional  rebtive  positions,  and  the 
whole  to  its  original  form^  We  freely  admit  that 
sueh  a  result  cannot  be  ucwed  by  any  skill  of 
man;  but  we  fearleeely  assert  that  the  aoeompUsb- 
ment  of  such  a  reeult  cannot  be  proved  io  tnuw 
soend  the  power  and  wisdom  of  Almighty  God, 
who  can  identify  every  particle  of  matter  wUeh  In 
has  oreated,  and  oontral  ita  mu^'eoientt  ikniii  bigln' 
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to  end  uoording  io  the  ooarnds  of  hit  own 
vflL  We  not  onlj  auert  that  luch  a  result  can 
be  eonedved  to  be  aocompUahed  bj  the  ezereiM  of 
wiiracidout  potoer,  but  we  aHert  that  ita  actual 
■ecomplithnieiit  would  not  violate  any  known  pos- 
itive laws  of  nature,  but  would  be  in  perfect  ac- 
cordanoe  with  them  all;  and,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
possible  contingeneies  under  those  hws.  But  the 
most  seientiiie  men  will  confess  that  there  may  be 
ezoeptions  to  the  reeognixed  laws  of  nature,  or 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  higher  laws  harmo- 
nicing  both  the  rule  and  the  exception ;  hws  which 
may  transcend  the  scope  of  their  loftiest  general- 
kations. 

If,  finally,  it  be  insisted  that,  after  all,  the  crys- 
tal so  reproduced,  L  e.  with  all  iU  original  parti- 
cles in  aU  their  original  relations,  is  not  >*  identical  *' 
with  the  original  crystal;  then  the  word  *'ideiiti- 
eal "  must  be  used  in  a  sort  of  hyper>me(aphysical 
■eose  in  which  it  ii  not  applicable  to  material,  vis- 
ible things  at  all.  For,  according  to  such  a  view, 
supposing  an  ultimat<)  particle  of  water  to  consist 
of  a  paiti:le  ^  oxygen  united  to  a  particle  of  hy- 
drogen (and  the  contrary  cannot  be  proved),  it 
would  follow  that,  if  this  particle  of  water  be 
decomposed  into  the  two  gBseous  particles,  the  re- 
union of  these  same  gaseous  particles  would  not 
reproduce  the  "identical,'*  original  particle  of 
water,  but  a  different  one.  And  a  fortiori  it 
would  follow  that  an  ounce  of  water  Iteiiig  decom- 
posed and  the  same  elements  reunited,  or  being 
converted  into  steam,  and  that  steam  condensed, 
or  even  being  poured  out  of  one  t'essel  into  another, 
or  merdy  shaken  hi  the  same  vessel,  the  water 
which  would  result  and  remain  would  not  be 
** identical**  with  the  oris;hiaI  water,  but  somewhat 
(diflierent.  Hence  it  would  follow  that,  as  all  visi- 
ble material  things  are  in  a  constant  flux,  the  idea 
of  identity  would  be  absolutely  inapplicable  to  any- 
thing in  the  physical  univene,  except,  perhaps,  to 
the  elementary  and  unchangeable  constituent  par- 
ticles. Nay  more,  it  would  folk>w  that  all  such 
words  as  reproduction,  reorganisation,  restoration, 
and  even  reminiscence  itself,  not  to  speak  of  *'  res- 
arrectkm,**  invoh-e  a  logiciu  absurdity;  and  not 
enly  so,  but  the  very  terms  '*  identical  with  **  are 
uonsensical;  for,  inasmuch  as,  in  every  proposition 
which  con^'eys  any  meanuig,  the  predicate  must  be 
conoeived,  in  some  respect,  diverse  fh>m  the  sub- 
ject, to  assert  that  the  one  is  ^  identical  with  **  the 
other  is  a  downright  and  palpable  self-contradiction. 

(4.)  llie  genmd  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of 
dl  mankind  is  sometimes  said  to  be  impossible,  for 
^rant  of  material  whereirith  to  reconstruct  them. 
it  has  been  gravely  asserted  that  after  a  few  gen- 
erations more  shall  have  passed  away,  there  will 
not  be  matter  enough  in  the  whole  globe  of  the 
earth  t}  reconstruct  all  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  even  if  such 
a  reconstruction  as  the  objector  presumes  were  ne- 
eessary  —  which  it  is  not  —  there  Is  more  than 
weignt  and  mass  enough  of  matter  in  the  atmcm 
phne  which  presses  upon  the  surface  of  the  Brit- 
ish IsUnds,  or  of  the  States  of  New  England,  New 
Tork,  and  New  Jersey  (as  will  be  found  upon  a 
'gid  mathematical  computation,  allowing  the  pres- 
BUTB  upon  each  square  foot  to  he  2,000  lbs.,  and 
me  average  weight  of  the  bodies  to  be  75  lbs.  each), 
lokR  would  be  necessary  to  reconstruct  all  the  bod- 
Ms  of  mankind  which  should  have  existed  upon 
the  earth  more  than  2,000,000  of  years  fh>m  this 
)]  —  and  that,  supposing  three  geoentkMis  in 
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a  entory  all  the  way  fkom  Adam  onwaidt,  abi  • 
continuous  popuUtion  of  1,400,000,000  of  Inhab' 
itaats. 

(5.)  It  is  objected  that  the  same  partidsa  may 
have  constituted  a  part  of  several  successive  humai 
bodies  at  the  moment  of  their  dissolution;  and 
therefore  it  It  impossible  that  each  cf  these  bodies 
should  be  raised  identical  with  that  which  was  dis- 
solved. This  brings  the  idea  of  the  resurrectioii 
of  the  identical  body  nearer  to  an  apparent  ocm6*a- 
dic^on  than  any  otiier  form  of  objeetlim  that  we 
know  of. 

There  are  at  least  two  ways  of  answering  thii 
objection,  (a.)  However  likely  the  alleged  fo«t 
may  be,  unless  its  absolute  certainty  can  be  d*> 
monstrated,  there  Is  room  left  for  the  possibility 
of  the  contrary.  How  can  we  know  but  that  God 
so  watches  o>-er  the  dust  of  every  human  body, 
and  so  guides  it  in  all  its  transmigratbns  that  It 
shall  ne\'er  be  found  to  constitute  a  part  of  any 
other  human  body  when  thai  body  <Kest  Thus 
the  objection  Is  answered  by  demanding  proof  of 
the  alleged  fact  on  which  it  is  based.  (6.)  As  our 
bodies  are  constantly  undergoing  change  while  we 
live  without  being  tliereby  destroyed  or  kwing  their 
identity,  so  the  "  identical  *'  body  being  raised,  it 
may  undergo  an  instantaneous  change  to  an  indefi- 
nite extent  It  may,  therefore,  be  instantly  di- 
>'ested  of  any  particles  which  may  be  required  for 
the  reconstruction  of  another  body;  and  this  bet 
being  reconstructed,  any  needed  particles  may  be 
traiuHferred  to  a  third;  and  so  on,  to  any  extent. 
We  have  only  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  bod- 
ies of  mankind  shali  be  raised  suooessively,  in  the 
order  of  their  dissolution  (at  intervals  however 
small,  infinitely  small  if  you  please,  so  that  there 
shall  be  a  practical  simultaneousness):  and  though 
a  certain  particle  should  have  been  common  to 
every  one,  having  passed  through  the  whole  series 
in  six  or  eight  thousand,  or  million,  of  years,  yet 
it  may  be  caused  to  circulate  through  the  whole 
number  agun,  as  they  may  be  successively  raised, 
in  leas  than  the  millionth  part  of  the  least  assign- 
able instant  of  time;  for  no  limit  can  be  set  to 
the  possible  rapidity  of  motion.  Thus  the  olgee- 
tion  is  answered,  admitting  the  allegation  on  whleh 
it  is  based. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  are  violent  supposi- 
tions. We  may  admit  it;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  have  four  things  to  say  with  that  admission. 
(n.)  Neither  of  those  suppositions  is,  like  the  cre- 
ation of  matter  ftpm  nothing,  absolutely  ineon- 
oeivable  to  our  minds.  (6.)  If  the  objection  alleged 
merely  a  high  de^^ee  of  apparent  improbability 
instead  of  an  absolute  impossibility,  we  should  not 
urge  such  suppositions  In  reply  to  it.  (c.)  Those 
suppositions  are  made  in  answer  to  the  objection 
taken  on  its  own  principles,  and  entirely  irrttper^ 
five  of  what  may  be  the  actual  doctrine  of  Ser^ 
ture  on  this  question,  (d)  However  violent  the 
suppositions  suggested  may  be,  they  will  answer 
their  present  purpose  of  rdPutation,  and  it  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel  that  im  shall  have  no  need  of 
them. 

(6.)  The  ol^ector  has  all  aiong  proceeded  upon 
the  assumption,  that  the  resurrection  of  this  iden- 
tical body  necessarily  involves,  (1)  that  the  body 
raised  must  be  identical  witL  the  body  as  it  existed 
and  was  constituted  at  the  moment  ^  death ;  wai 
(8)  that,  in  order  to  be  thus  identical,  it  must  000. 
silt  of  the  very  eame  particU»  inclusively  and  as 
chaMy,  anmnged  in  Uie  very  samepoeitkmSf 
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an.  "v^Iationabipt.  We  hava  aoova 
lo  ramte  the  ohjecUona,  ereti  on  the 
idmiauoo  of  both  thoae  aasiunptioiia;  bat  now  we 
JeBjr  them  both.  And  we  aaaert  that  in  order  to 
a  rauTTCetaon  of  the  bodj  — of  this  identical  body, 
<a  a  tme,  proper,  aeriptunl.  and  **  hnnum  '*  seme,  — 
it  is  neither  neceamry,  in  the  fint  place,  that  the 
body  nised  should  be  identical  with  the  preciit 
Mjf  wkidi  e^red  the  kut  breath ;  nor,  in  the 
Moond  pLsce,  that  it  should  be  identicfU  with  any 
body  whatever,  in  so  strict  a  sense  as  that  de- 
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Hm  first  point  can  be  settled  at  once.  Here  is 
s  Ban  at  the  as^e  of  thirty  years,  in  perfect  health 
m!  SMindncss  of  body  and  mind.  Before  he  dies, 
be  may  Iom  his  arms  or  his  I^;  he  may  become 
blind  tfnd  deaf,  or  a  maniac;  he  may  die  in  utter 
dectepitode.  Now,  if,  at  the  last  day,  the  body 
pTtn  him  shoold  be  identicid  with  liis  present 
tiedy  instead  of  being  identical  with  that  mutilated 
«r  decrepit  frame  with  which  he  will  have  died, 
eottld  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  body,  no 
nsonection  of  his  own  proper  body?  Would  it  be 
a  <*  new  ereation  **  instead  of  a  resurrection,  sim- 
plj  beeamae  the  raised  body  would  not  be  identic 
ml  with  the  body  precisely  as  it  existed  and  was 
eoBititoted  at  the  moment  of  death  ?  Does  a 
osn*s  body  neter  become  hit  own  until  he  dies  — 
BotQ  he  loaee  ponessionof  it?  What  becomes, 
then,  of  all  the  honnor  so  often  expressed  at  the 
imsgined  reappearance  of  the  lame,  the  blind,  the 
bah,  the  withered,  the  crippled,  tiie  maniac,  the 
niif^?  Why  not  insist  also  upon  the  resuscitation 
•f  the  kmn  and  ague  fits,  the  cancers  and  lepro- 
MS,  the  gonta  and  rhemnatisms,  and  all  the  mortal 
diaases  and  ills  the  flesh  was  heir  to  at  the  moment 
of  death?  In  short,  why  not  maintain  that,  if 
Ibe  body  is  raised  at  all,  it  must  be,  when  raised,  m 
the  fenf  act  of  dying  again  t  for  the  internal  states 
m  as  waentiial  to  identity  as  the  external  features ! 

We  turn  now  to  the  second  point,  namely,  that, 
Bi  order  to  a  proper  resurrection  of  the  body,  it  is 
QOineeesaary  that  the  body  raised  should  be  iden- 
tical with  any  former  body  whaterer,  in  such  a 
■use  as  that  it  must  consist  uf  precisely  the  same 
deiMDtary  particles,  neither  more  or  less,  arranged 
h  pneisely  the  same  positions,  combinations,  and 


Kow  it  is  a  well-known  ftust,  that  not  only  does 
a  gRst  change  take  place  in  our  bodies  between  the 
perioda  of  inCaney  and  old  age,  but,  while  we  live, 
*hej  are  constantly  in  a  process  of  change,  so  that 
the  body  which  we  have  at  one  moment  is  not 
pvfcetly  » identical**  with*that  which  we  had  at 
wy  preceding  moment;  and  some  physiologists 
bate  estimate  that  every  particle  of  our  material 
frame  is  changed  in  the  ooane  of  about  seven  years. 
From  tUs  feet  it  follows  that  no  person  ever  wakes 
«ith  that  kienUcal  body  with  which  he  went  to 
dM^  jet  the  waking  man  does  not  fikU  to  recog- 
•bs  hunKlfl  But  according  to  this  strict  notion 
of  identity,  ss  often  as  the  body  sleeps,  it  sleeps  an 
itcnal  sleep,  and  the  body  with  which  a  man  wakes 
b  always  a  Mnew  creation,*'  lor  the  body  which 
•akes  b  never  «•  identical '*  with  that  which  was 
bOed  to  alnmberl  Snrdy  such  absurdities  will 
Mtbemahitaincd.  We  wUl  suppose,  therefore,  the 
My  which  rises  to  differ  from  the  bnd>  which 
M  bdbre  onim  to  the  tame  extent  as  the  body 
"hieb  wakes  diAn  from  the  body  which  fell  asleep; 
^"1^  there  then  be  a  resurrection  of  the  body  hi 
^  F^pv  ssBM?    If  10  thao  ov  piopoiitkm  is 
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established  and  the  oppoeite  assumption  is 
thrown.  And,  besides,  a  principle  is  thus  gained 
which  reaches  much  fiirther  than  is  barely  neces- 
sary to  overthrow  that  assumption ;  for,  if  a  slight 
difllerence  is  consistent  with  such  a  practical  and 
substantial  identity  as  is  required  for  a  proper  res- 
urrection of  the  body,  will  any  one  tell  us  pre- 
cisdy  the  limit  of  this  difference;  except  that  there 
must  be  some  organic  or  real  historical  ecnneetion, 
something  continuously  in  common,  between  the 
body  which  is  raised  end  that  which  lived  befrre? 
And  BO  much  we  shall  certainly  maintain. 

Let  us  here  amuse  ourselves  a  moment  In  eon- 
structing  an  hypothesis. 

A  distiqguished  phyuobgist,  Johannes  Miiller, 
has  given  a  well-known  theory  of  the  **  vital  prin- 
ciple." **  Life  is  a  principle,*'  says  he,  *<  or  impon- 
derable matter,  which  is  in  action,  in  the  substance 
of  the  germ,  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
matter  of  this  germ,  and  imparia  to  organic  com- 
binations properties  which  cease  at  desBi."  Now 
the  principle  of  animal  life  in  man  is  presumed  to 
be  distinct  from  the  intelligent  and  immortal  spirit. 
On  these  premises,  let  us  suppose  that,  in  the 
eoonomy  of  human  nature  it  is  so  ordered  that, 
when  the  spirit  leaves  the  body,  the  vital  prindpis 
is  neither  lost  and  annihilated  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  on  the  other  able  to  keep  up  the  Amctions  of 
the  animal  system,  but  lies  dormani  in  con- 
nection with  so  much  of  the  present,  natural 
body  as  constituted  the  seminal  principle  or  ea- 
sential  germ  of  that  body,  and  is  to  serve  as  a 
germ  for  the  future,  spiritual  bodv;  and  this  poi> 
tion  may  be  truly  body,  material  substance,  and 
yet  elude  all  possible  chemical  tests  and  sensibU 
observation,  all  actual,  physical  disaolutton,  and  all 
appropriation  to  any  other  human  body.  On  the 
reunion  of  the  spirit  at  the  appointed  hour  with 
this  dormant  rital  principle  and  its  bodily  germ,  we 
may  suppose  an  instantaneous  development  of  the 
spiritual  body  in  whatever  glorious  form  shall  seem 
good  to  infinite  wisdom.  Such  a  body,  so  produced, 
would  involve  a  proper  resurrection  of  the  present 
body.  The  new  body  would  be  a  continuation  of 
the  old,  a  proper  development  from  it.  The  germi* 
nal  essence  is  the  same,  the  vital  or  animal  prin- 
ciple is  the  same,  the  consekNis  spirit  is  the  same^ 
The  organic  connection  between  the  two  is  as  real 
as  that  between  any  man's  present  body  and  the 
seminal  principle  from  which  It  was  first  devetoped 
in  the  womb;  as  that  between  the  blade  of  wheat 
and  the  bare  grain  from  which  it  grew. 

We  throw  out  the  above  not  as  a  dodrinef  not 
as  a  theory  of  the  resurrection,  but  as  a  mere  casoal 
hypotheeis  —  one  among  many  possible  hypotheses. 
The  part  assigned  in  it  to  the  "  rital  principle  " 
may  be  omitted,  if  any  so  prefer.  And  if  the  hy- 
pothesis  ss  a  whole  is  found  not  to  be  consistent 
with  a  proper  resurrection  o/the  body^  it  is  by  all 
means  to  be  r^ectcd. 

(7.)  It  is  thought  quite  improbable  that  the 
same  bodies  will  rise  with  all  their  present  parts, 
msmbeia,  oigans,  and  appartenancss,  not  to  say  tbsll 
peculiar  abnormal  devdopments  and  defects. 

We  have  aheady  said,  the  Christian  dogma  of 
the  resurrection  contains  nothing  definite  on  theat 
pobits.  We  have  shown  that  such  a  resurrection, 
in  dl  its  details,  is  not  absolutely  impossible;  but 
we  have  shown  that  sneh  a  resurreetlon  is  no*, 
neeessary  to  the  proper  idea  of  the  reswreetion  of 
the  body.  We  have  shown  that  the  body  raiaed 
wouU  be  the  same  as  the  presnt  body,  if  U  po» 
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the  nine  matter  and  form  as  the  prennt  body 
at  amy  period  whatever  of  Ug  age.  We 
DOW  add  that  the  reeurrection  of  the  same  body 
ooes  not  require  that  the  body  raiaed  should  have 
all  the  matter  or  the  precise  fom  of  the  present 
body  as  it  actually  existed  here  at  any  period  of  life. 
It  would  be  a  resurrection  of  the  boidy,  and  of  the 
same  body,  if  all  the  bodies  of  the  dead  should  be 
raised  in  the  vigor  and  beauty  oi  yauih  or  early 
manhood;  the  infiint  being  instantaneously  d^ 
reloped  to  such  a  stature,  the  aged  restored  to  it, 
and  all  deformities  and  defects  forthwith  removed. 
And  as  to  organs  and  members;  doubtless  whatever 
characteristics  of  our  present  bodies  will  contribute 
to  the  glory  and  beauty  and  purposes  of  the  Aiture 
body  of  the  Christian  will  be  retained  in  it;  and 
whatever  characteristics  wouM  mar  that  gkffy  or 
beanty  or  fruition,  or  interfere  with  those  purposes, 
will  be  changed.  It  may  be  that  the  prints  of  the 
wounds  in  oar  Saviour*s  hands  and  feet,  or  some- 
thing significantly  corresponding  to  them,  may  re- 
main forever  in  his  gbriiied  body,  as  visible  me- 
mentoes of  his  dying  love,  as  marks  of  honor  and 
grace  to  excite  all  the  redeemed  and  the  holy  to  still 
higher  strains  of  love  and  adoration  and  praise. 
Since  we  are  to  be  comforted  for  our  departed 
frieDds  by  the  assurance  that  "  them  that  sleep  in 
Jesus  God  will  bring  with  Him,"  it  may  well  be 
bdieved  Uuit  we  shall  recognize  in  the  future  life 
those  whom  we  have  loved  in  this;  but  to  this  end 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  spiritual  body  should 
retain  all  or  any  of  the  lineaments  of  the  present 
body.  The  beautiftil  pUnt  that  rises  from  the 
grain  that  has  been  sown  and  has  died,  differs 
widely  in  all  its  external  form  and  aspect  from  the 
ssed,  yet  by  it  we  can  as  certainly  distinguish  its 
kind  as  by  the  seed  itsel£  And  this  system  of  cor- 
respondences may  reach  much  further  than  we  have 
yet  traced  it  The  spiritual  Iiody  may  ha^^  an 
Intensity  and  transparency  of  expression  for  the 
character  and  individuality  of  the  soul,  such  as  the 
brightest  mortal  face  we  ever  beheld,  the  clearest 
and  most  soul-expressive  eye  of  mortal  mould  into 
whose  depths  we  ever  gazed,  could  not  enable  us 
to  conceive,  llien,  there  may  be  means  of  com- 
municating thought  and  feeling  in  the  Aiture 
worid,  as  far  transcending  all  Uie  power  of  the 
most  perfect  human  speech  as  that  transcends  the 
inarticulate  language  of  brutes.  Thus  there  may 
be  abundant  means  of  recognitkm  independent  of 
any  outward  identity  of  form. 

(8.)  Finally,  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is 
thought  improbable,  because  science,  in  her  deepest 
researches,  finds  no  symptoms  or  intimations  of 
such  an  event. 

It  is  alleged  that,  as  fer  as  has  been  ascertained 
by  chemical  or  any  other  physical  tests,  the  human 
body  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  development, 
growth,  and  decay,  whUe  it  lives;  and  of  dissolu- 
tion, decomposition,  and  dispersion,  when  it  dies, 
as  those  to  which  the  bodies  of  the  ox  and  the 
horse  are  subject.  But  what  does  this  prove?  Does 
It  prove  that  therefore  God  will  not  reconstruct  and 
rsanimAte  the  human  body?  Is  it  therefore  to  be 
thought  a  thing  iucredible  that  God  should  raise 
the  dead  ?  We  can  see  no  such  force  of  proof  in 
•hose  fketi.  We  are  not  aware  that  anybody  has 
endertaken  to  bring  positive  evidence  of  a  resur- 
rection of  the  body  from  chemistry  or  natural  phil- 
osophy;  and  we  cannot  conceive  what  disproof  Uiere 
'«  ill  toe  absence  of  proof  derivable  from  those 
piaitcm. 
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But  (it  b  insisted)  after  the  minutest  ehenlotl 
analysis,  after  the  most  patient  and  thorough  test- 
ing by  all  known  agents  and  re -agents,  after  the 
most  careful  examination,  and  after  ages  of  ex- 
perience, we  have  ne>'er  found  any  mort  signs  of  a 
tendency  to  a  resurrection  in  the  body  of  a  dead 
man  than  in  that  of  a  dead  dog.  And  what  then  ? 
Therefore  there  Is  and  can  be  no  resurrection  of  the 
human  body  ?  Most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion ! 
As  though  we  already  knew  ever^ihing  pertaining 
to  the  powers,  properties,  and  possibilities  even  of 
material  things;  as  though  we  were  not  prying 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  secrets  of  nature  every 
day ;  as  though  there  were  not  eridently  dynamioa 
and  laws  at  work  in  the  material  world  which  dude 
all  our  chemical  tests  and  physical  re-agents ;  and 
as  though  we  could  see  distinctly  around  and  above 
the  power  of  Almighty  God^  which,  with  its  higher, 
and  perchance  forever  inscrutable  laws,  presides  over 
and  controls  all  the  laws  and  functions  of  nature. 
All  positive  evidence  for  a  resurrection  of  the  body 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  teaching  of  Revelation ; 
and  that  evidence,  be  it  more  or  less,  is  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected  by  this  chemico-phyaical 
argument;  it  is  left  Just  as  it  was  and  where  it 
was,  oitire  and  intact. 

lY.  History  of  the  Doctriks. 

It  remains  to  give  a  brief  outUne  of  tlie  history 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  as  it  has  been 
held  in  the  Christian  Church. 

Vae  Chiliarchs  and  Gnostics,  from  the  fint,  held 
extreme  views,  the  former  tending  to  an  unscrip- 
tural  grossness  of  detail,  and  the  lattor  to  an  equally 
unscriptural  refining  away  of  the  substantial  feet. 
Justin  Mart}T,  Irenseus  and  Tertullian,  inclining  to 
the  Chiliarehs,  taught  a  double  resurrection.  These 
and  Clemens  Romanus,  Athenagoras,  l*heophilu9, 
and  Minutius  Felix,  all  believed  in  a  proper  resur- 
rection of  the  body.  Origen  spiritualized  it.  (See 
Teller,  Fides  dogm.  de  Resttr.  Carnis^per  ipriitra 
SectUn.)  Gr^jory  of  Nazianzus,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
and  Basil  the  Great,  adopted  in  part  the  riews  of 
Origen.  Jerome  went  to  an  extreme  agunst  them. 
Augustine  ultimately  opposed  them,  hut  more  mod- 
erately. Chrysostom  believed  in  the  identity  of 
the  body  raised  and  the  present  body,  but  followed 
St.  PauVs  exposition.  Kpiphanius  and  Theophilua 
of  Alexandria  agreed  with  Jerome;  but  Theophilus 
ordained  Synesius,  who  could  not  assent  to  **the 
prevailing  notions.*'  [Showing  two  things:  (1) 
that  certain  views,  namely,  those  of  Jerome,  were 
then  the  pre\-ailing  views,  and  (2)  that  to  accept 
them  was  not  considered  (by  Theophilus)  essential.] 
RuflSnus  confessed  the  resurrection  httj'vs  camis, 
and  John  of  Jerusalem  distinguished  between  Jlesh 
and  bodyy  but  with  neither  of  them  was  Jerome 
satisfied.  Jerome's  became  the  prevailing  doctrint 
of  the  Chureh  of  Rome,  and  has  so  continued  sub 
stantially  to  the  present  day.  The  reformer:  gen- 
erally adopted  the  same  doctrine,  adhering,  however, 
more  decidedly  to  the  Augustinian  and  Pauline 
representations. 

The  Socinians,  and,  after  them,  the  TTnitarians, 
have  been  inclined  to  deny  the  proper  resurrection 
of  the  body,  llie  Swedenborgians  also  do  the  same, 
holding  that  each  soul,  immediately  upon  death,  la 
clothed  with  its  spiritual  body.  Many  persons  it 
all  the  Protestant  communions  have,  in  hter  years 
felt  compelled  by  the  presumed  philosophieal  dlA 
catties  of  the  eaae,  to  give  up  the  dootrine  ef 
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maiiceUon  of  the  bod j,  wad  ham  either 
lOent^  without  any  avowed  or  definite 
vpotk  the  sul^t,  or  have  openly  aided  with 
the  Sodniana  or  the  Swedenboi^giiana. 

The  ereada  and  the  eymlMifl  and  oonfemons  of 
the  Beformed  Churchea,  however,  have  remained 
VDchanged.  See,  e.  g.  Article  TV.  of  the  Church 
of  England,  •«  On  the  Reaonection  of  Chriat," 
vhidi,  apeakinif  of  Chxiet'e  aseenaion  «« with  fleah, 
keoae,  and  all  thinga  appertaining  to  the  perfection 
of  nan'e  natore,"  ooven  nearly  the  whole  ground 
of  hcntation  and  difficulty.  See  also  all  the  three 
cneda,  eapecially  the  Athanaaian.  That  of  the 
ApBetJBi  etill  oonfeeaM  the  Resurreetio  earwM, 

D.  R.  Q. 

*  For  the  literature  of  this  aubject,  one  may 
soanit  the  bibliographical  appendix  to  W.  K. 
Algeria  Critical  HUtory  of  the  Dodrine  of  a 
/*alMre  Uft^  Noa.  2939-3132,  and  on  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ,  Noa.  3133-3181.  A. 

BB^  (riVn  [fnend]:  'Payai;mGen.;[Rom.] 

'ftrfiM  [but  VU.  Alex.  Payau]  in  Chr. :  Reu,  [Ai- 
gtm] ).  Son  of  Pe^g,  in  the  line  of  Abraham*8  ances* 
ton  (Gen.  xi.  18, 19, 20, 21 ;  1  Chr.  i.  25).  He  lived 
two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  according  to  the 
^nealogy  in  Genesis.  Bunsen  (Bibelwerk)  says 
^eu  is  Jtoka^  the  Arabic  name  fbr  Edesn,  an  a»- 
■ertion  whidi,  borruwed  from  Knobel,  is  utterly 
destitute  of  foundation,  as  will  be  seen  at  once  on 
eomparing  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  words.  A 
closer  reaemblanoe  might  he  found  between  Reu 
iod  Rka^tBy  a  large  town  of  Media,  especially  if 
Ihe  QmA  eqniraloits  of  the  two  names  be  taken. 

•  In  1  Chr.  L  25  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  follow- 
log  the  Bisbopa*  Bible  and  the  Genevan  Version, 
Rttda  Rehu,  representing  the  Aha  by  H,  as  in 

oilier  cases.  A. 
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BBfJ'BEN  (79^lKn  [see  below]:  *Pov/i^K 
ttd  "Pova^r;  Joseph.  *'Po^i3iiXor:  Pesh.  Syr. 
BM01,  Mid  ao  aho  in  Arab.  vers,  of  Joahua:  Ru- 
ka).  Jacobus  fiist-bom  child  ((jen.  xxLe.  82),  the 
son  of  Lenh,  apparently  not  bom  till  an  unusual 
bterral  had  elapsed  after  the  marriage  (31 ;  Joseph. 
Ant  X.  19,  §  8).  This  Is  perhaps  denoted  by  the 
Bsaa  itself,  whether  we  adopt  the  obvious  signifi- 
eatioa  of  its  present  form  —  reti  6eii,  i.  e.  **  be 
hoUye,asonI**(Gcsen.  7%es.p.  1247  5)— or  (2) 
the  explanation  given  in  the  text,  which  seems  to 

bnply  that  the  original  form  was  ^t???  ^^^t 
rai  bkrn^  **  Jehorah  hath  seen  my  tifflictum^*^  or 
(3)  that  of  Joeephus,  who  uniforoly  presents  it 
M  Boubel,  and  explains  It  {AnL  i.  19,  §  8)  as  the 
«pay  of  God**  — fxcor  roD  9cov,  as  if  from 

*  H9  *^^Kn  (FUnt,  nandnob,  ii.  344a).«    The  no- 

"  'of  the  patriarch  Reuben  in  the  book  of  Gen- 

and  the  eariy  Jewish  tnuiittonal  literature  an 

frequent,  and  on  the  whole  give  a  fiivop- 


Baildob  (Dig  AmniamnU,  JVbmm,  80)maiDCaias 
Reabal  is  the  original  form  of  the  name,  which 
waiapiaa  Into  BaobsD,  as  Bsthsl  into  Anfta,  and 
toto  aerin.  He  timCs  It  sa  signiiyiof  the 
of  Bsl,"  a  6A%f  whose  wonsbip  giaatly  floa> 
la  the  neighboiiag  eonntiy  of  Moab,  aod  who 
the  aame  of  Nebo  had  a  fiimoos  suiotaaiy  hi 
•w  my  tsrritoiy  of  Beobeo.  In  this  ease  14  worxld 
ssa  parslM  to  the  title,  <* p«>ple of  Ohemosh  " which 
•  hsslswed  en  Koab.    Thealtsrationeftheel)McW« 


able  view  of  his  disposition.  To  him,  and  hiv 
alone,  the  presenration  of  Joseph*s  life  appears  to 
have  been  due.  His  anguish  at  the  disappearaiies 
of  his  brother,  and  the  frustration  of  his  kindly 
artifice  for  delivering  him  (Gen.  xxxvii.  22),  his 
recollection  of  the  minute  details  of  the  painful 
scene  many  years  afterwards  (ilii.  22),  his  ofler'to 
take  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  safety  of  the 
brother  who  had  succeeded  to  Joseph's  place  in  the 
&mily  (xlii.  37),  all  testify  to  a  warm  and  (for  those 
rougli  times)  a  kindly  nature.  Of  the  repulsive 
crime  which  mars  bis  history,  and  which  turned 
the  blessing  of  his  dying  father  into  a  curse  —  hia 
adulterous  connection  with  BUhah,  —  we  know  from 
the  Scriptures  only  the  fact  (Gen.  xxxv.  22).  in 
the  poet-biblical  traditions  it  is  treated  either  oa 
not  having  actually  occurred  (as  in  the  Targum 
PaeudofonatJtfin)f  or  else  as  the  result  of  a  sudden 
temptation  acting  on  a  hot  and  vigorous  nature  (oa 
in  the  Tea-nnents  of  ike  Twelve  Pattiarche)  —  a 
parallel,  in  some  of  its  circumstances,  to  the  in-> 
trigue  of  David  with  Bathsheba.  Some  8e\'ere 
temptation  there  must  surdy  have  been  to  inipd 
Reuben  to  an  act  which,  r^rded  in  its  social  rather 
Jban  in  its  moral  sspect,  would  be  peculiarly  abhor- 
rent to  a  patriarchal  society,  and  which  is  specially 
and  repeatedly  reprobated  in  the  Law  of  MoeeSb 
The  Rabbinical  i-ersion  of  the  occurrence  (as  given 
in  Tttrg,  Puwhjim,)  is  very  characteristic,  and 
well  illustrates  the  dillhrence  between  the  spirit  of 
early  and  of  late  Jewish  history.  "  Reuben  went 
and  disordered  the  couch  of  Bilhah,  his  father*s 
concubine,  which  was  pUced  right  opposite  the 
conch  of  [jeah,  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  ss  if 
he  had  lain  with  her.  And  when  Israel  heard  it 
it  displeased  him,  and  he  said,  *  I^!  an  unworthy 
person  shall  proceed  from  me,  as  Ishmael  did  from 
Abraliam  and  Esau  from  my  fiither.'  And  the 
Holy  Spirit  answered  him  and  said,  *  All  are  right- 
eous, and  there  is  not  one  unworthy  among  them.*  ^* 
Reuben's  anxiety  to  save  Joseph  is  represented  aa 
arishig  from  a  desire  to  conciliate  Jacob,  and  his 
absenoe  while  Joseph  was  sold  from  his  ^tting 
alone  on  the  mountains  in  penitent  fasting. 

These  traite,  slight  as  they  are,  are  those  of  an 
ardent,  impetuous,  unbalanced,  but  not  nngenerous 
nature;  not  crafty  and  cruel,  as  were  Simeon  and 
lievi,  but  rather,  to  uae  the  metaphor  of  the  dying 
patriarch,  boiling  ^  up  lilce  a  vessel  of  water  over  the 
rapid  wood-fire  of  the  nomad  tent,  and  as  quickly 
subsiding  into  apathy  when  the  fuel  was  witl^ 
drawn. 

At  the  time  of  the  migration  into  Egypt «  Rea 
ben*8  sons  were  four  (Gen.  xlvl.  9;  1  Chr.  v.  3). 
From  them  sprang  the  chief  femllies  of  the  tiil># 
(Num.  xxvi.  h-\  1 ).  One  of  these  fiimilies  —  that 
of  Pallu  —  became  notorious  as  producing  Eliab, 
whose  sons  or  deseendante,  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
perished  with  their  kinsman  On  in  the  divine  ret- 
ribution for  their  conspiney  against  Moees  (Num. 


^Uabla  In  RsnM  wonU,  on  this  theory,  find  a  paial* 
lei  in  the  Meribfroo^  and  ^hbaal  ta  Saul's  ftmlly,  whc 
beoaine  MephlfroM«tA  aod  IshtoMelA. 

b  Soeh  appsaia  to  be  a  mere  aoeamte  rendering  tf 
the  word  which  In  the  A.  Y.  Is  rtndersd  ^  unsuble 
(Qesen.  Pmt,  Sam.  p.  88). 

e  According  to  the  andont  tradition  peessi  vsd  by 
Demetrius  (In  Boseb.  Pntp.  So.  Ix.  21),  Bouben  tuir 
4£  years  old  st  the  time  of  the  migration. 
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ifL  1,  nvi.  8-11).  The  oenBOi  at  Mount  Sinai 
(Num.  i.  20,  21,  ii.  11)  shows  that  at  the  Exodus 
the  numbers  of  the  tribe  were  46,600  men  above 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  fit  for  active  warlike  ser- 
vice. In  point  of  numerical  strength,  Beuben  was 
then  sixth  on  the  list,  Gad,  with  4^,650  men,  being 
next  below.  On  the  borders  of  Canaan,  after  the 
plague  which  punished  the  idolatry  of  BaiJ-Peor,  the 
numbers  had  fallen  slightly,  and  were  43,730 ;  Gad 
was  40,500;  and  the  position  of  the  two  in  the  list 
is  lower  than  before,  Ephralm  and  Simeon  being  the 
only  two  smaller  tribes  (Num.  xxvi.  7,  Ac.). 

During  the  journey  through  the  wilderness  the 
poeition  of  Reuben  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Tabernacle.  The  **  camp  **  which  went  under  his 
name  was  formed  of  his  own  tribe,  that  of  Simeon  « 
(Leah's  second  son),  and  Gad  (son of  Zilpah,  Leah's 
slave).  The  standard  of  the  camp  was  a  deer^ 
with  the  inscription,  **  Hear,  oh  Israel !  the  Lord 
thy  God  is  one  l^rd !  '*  and  its  place  in  the  march 
was  second  {Tar gum  Paeudnjon.  Num.  il.  10-16). 

The  Keubenites,  like  -their  relatives  and  neigh> 
bors  on  the  Journey,  the  Gadites,  had  maintained 
through  the  march  to  Canaan  the  ancient  calling 
of  their  forefathers.  The  patriarchs  were  "feeding 
their  flocks  "  at  Shechem  when  Joseph  was  sold 
into  Egypt  It  was  as  men  whose  "trade  had 
been  about  cattle  from  their  youth  **  that  they 
were  presented  to  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xlvi.  82,  84),  and 
in  the  land  of  Goshen  they  settled  "  with  their 
floeks  and  herds  and  all  that  they  had  ''  (xlvi.  82, 
xlviL  1).  Their  eattle  accompanied  them  in  their 
flight  from  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  88),  not  a  hoof  was 
left  behind ;  and  Uiere  are  frequent  allusions  to  them 
on  the  Journey  (Ex.  xxxiv.  8;  Num.  xi.  22;  Deut 
viii.  13,  Ac.).  But  it  would  appear  that  the  tribes 
who  were  destined  to  settle  in  the  confined  territory 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Jordan  had, 
during  the  journey  through  the  wilderness,  fbr^ 
timatdy  relinquished  that  taste  for  the  jxMsession 
of  cattle  which  they  could  not  have  maintained 
after  their  settlement  at  a  distance  fh)m  the  wide 
pastures  of  the  wilderness.  Thus  the  eattle  had 
come  into  the  hands  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half 
of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxxii.  1),  and  it  followed  nat- 
urally that  when  the  nation  arrived  on  the  open 
downs  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  three  tr.bes  just 
named  should  prefn*  a  request  to  their  lasder  to  be 
aDowed  to  remain  in  a  place  so  perfiBctly  suited  to 
thdr  requirements.  The  part  selected  by  Reuboi 
had  at  that  date  the  special  name  of  "the  Mishor," 
with  reference  possibly  to  its  e^-enness  (Stanley, 
H.  ^  P,  App.  \  6).  Under  its  modem  name  of 
the  BtUcn  it  is  ttill  esteemed  beyond  all  others  by 
the  Arab  sheep-masters.  It  is  well  watered,  covered 
with  smooth  short  turf,  and  losing  itself  gradually 
In  those  illimitable  wastes  which  ha\-e  always  been 
and  always  will  be  the  favorite  resort  of  pastoral 
nomad  tribes.  The  country  east  of  Jordan  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  included  in  the  original 
land  promised  to  Abraham.  That  which  the  spies 
tauuinad  was  comprised,  on  the  esst  and  west. 


o  Benben  and  Bimeon  are  namsd  togsther  by  Jacob 
hi  Gen.  xlvlii.  6 ;  and  there  is  periiapi  a  tract  of  the 
MHiDeetion  to  the  Interohaoge  of  the  names  In  Jod. 
till.  l(Vulg.)andix.2. 

fr  It  is  salA  that  this  was  origlnaUy  an  ox,  but 
shaoged  by  Mnses,  lost  it  should  rseall  the  sin  of  the 
Hldep  ealf. 

«  A  IHT  verrious  have  been  bold  enovffh  to  render 
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between  the  **  coast  of  Jordan  '*  and  "  tba  ■».' 
But  for  the  pusillanimity  of  the  greater  number  «l 
the  tribes  it  would  have  been  entoed  from  tbesontfe 
(Num.  xiii.  30),  and  in  that  esse  the  east  of  Jor 
dan  might  never  have  been  peopled  by  Israd  a« 
all. 

Accordingly,  when  the  Reubenites  and  their  fial- 
lows  approach  Mooes  with  their  request,  his  main 
objection  is  that  by  what  they  propose  they  will 
discourage  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  Israel 
from  going  over  Jordan  into  the  land  which  JdMK 
vah  had  given  them  (Num.  xxxii.  7).  It  is  only  od 
their  undertaking  to  fulfill  their  part  in  the  conquest 
of  the  western  country,  the  land  of  Omaan  proper, 
and  thus  satisfying  him  that  their  proposal  was 
grounded  in  no  selfish  desire  to  escape  a  full  share 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  conquest,  that  Moses  wiH 
consent  to  their  propoeal. 

The  "blessing**  of  Reuben  by  the  departing 
Lawgiver  [Deut.  xxxiii.  6]  Is  a  passage  which  has 
severely  exercised  translators  and  commentators. 
Strictly  translated  as  they  stand  in  the  receiwd 
Hebrew  text,  the  words  are  as  follows: « — 

^  I^et  ReuNiD  live  and  not  die, 
And  let  hi»  men  be  a  numbu' "  (t. «.  fm). 

As  to  the  first  line  there  appears  to  be  no  doubi, 
but  the  second  line  has  been  interpreted  in  two 
exactly  opposite  ways.     1.  By  the  LXX.:  — 

^  And  let  his  men  ^  be  maoy  in  number.'* 

This  has  the  disadvantage  that  "^^Pt)  is  netcr 
employed  elsewhere  for  a  large  number,  but  alwayi 
for  a  small  one  (e.  g.  1  Cbr.  xvi.  19;  Job  xvL  99, 
Is.  X.  19;  Ea.  xii.  16). 

9.  That  of  our  own  Auth.  Version:  — 
(*  And  let  not  his  men  be  Ibw." 

Here  the  negative  of  the  first  line  Is  presumed  to 
convoy  its  famt  to  the  second,  though  not  there 
expressed.  This  is  countenanced  by  the  andent 
Syriac  Version  (Peshito)  and  the  translations  of 
Junius  and  Tremellius,  and  Schott  and  Winier. 
It  also  has  the  important  support  of  Gesenios 
{Thtt,  p.  968  a,  and  Ptfd.  Sam,  p.  44). 

8.  A  third  and  very  ingenious  interpretation  is 
that  adopted  by  the  Veneto-Greek  Version,  and  also 
by  Michadis  {BibtiJ^r  CTn^WcAWen,  Text),  whieh 

assumes  that  the  vowel-points  of  the  word  ^*^^Qt 
"  his  men,*'  are  altered  to  VrjS,  "  his  dead  "  — 

"And  let  his  dead  be  fbw>«-- 

as  If  in  allusion  to  some  recent  mortality  In  the 
tribe,  such  as  that  in  Simeon  after  the  plague  of 
Baal-Peor. 

These  interpretations,  unless  the  last  should 
prove  to  be  the  original  reading,  originate  in  the 
fiu;t  that  the  words  in  their  naked  sense  convey  • 
curse  and  not  a  blessing.  Fortunatdy,  though 
diflMng  widdy  in  detail,  they  agree  in  general 


tlie  Rebrsw  as  it  stands.    Thus  tlie  Yulfate,  UiOier 
De  Wette,  and  Bnnsen. 

d  The  Alex.  LXX.  adds  the  name  of  BImeoii  (**aiiK 
let  Bymeon  be  many  in  number  ^) :  but  this,  thooga 
approved  of  by  Miehaelis  (In  the  notes  to  the 
iu  his  Bibet  /Or  Ung9iehrtm)y  on  the  ground  that  \ 
is  no  reason  fbr  omitting  Simeon,  !•  not  supporlsd  b| 
any  Oodax  or  any  other  Teislon. 
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'  The  MoedicUoD  of  the  great  kadet 
jBS  oat  over  ilie  tribe  which  was  about  to  separate 
ilntf  from  its  brethren,  in  a  fervent  aspiration  for 
tta  watbre  through  all  the  risks  af  that  remote  and 
trjii^  tituatioo. 

BcAb  in  this  and  the  earlier  blessing  of  Jacohi 
Renbea  retains  his  pUoe  at  the  head  of  the  fiunily, 
ind  it  muat  not  be  overiooked  that  the  tribe,  to- 
gether with  the  two  who  associated  themielYes 
vith  it)  actualij  reoeiTed  its  inheritance  l)efore 
Bthor  Jodah  or  Ephraim,  to  whom  the  birthright 
vbich  Beubea  had  forfeited  was  transferred  (1  Clir. 
f.  1). 

From  this  timo  it  seems  as  if  a  bar,  not  only  the 
matflrial  one  of  distance,  and  of  the  intervening 
river  aad  moantain-wall,  but  also  of  dl&renc^  in 
foeling  and  habits,  gradually  grew  up  more  sub- 
itantialijr  between  the  eastern  and  western  tribes. 
Tbe  first  act  of  the  former  after  the  completion  of 
tlK  emqueat,  and  after  thejr  had  taken  part  in 
the  solemn  oeremonial  in  the  valksy  between  £bal 
lad  Geriztm,  shows  how  wide  a  gap  already  ex- 
tiled  between  thoir  ideas  and  thoee  of  the  western 
tribes. 

The  pile  of  stones  which  they  erected  on  the 
«estem  bank  of  the  Jordan  to  mark  their  boun- 
dary— to  testify  to  after  ages  that  though  sep- 
mted  by  the  rushing  nver  from  their  brethren  and 
the  eoontry  in  which  Jehovah  had  ^ed  tbe  place 
shere  He  would  be  worshipped,  they  had  still  a 
right  to  return  to  it  for  his  worship  —  was  erected 
in  aeoordance  with  the  unalterable  habits  of  Be- 
doiun  tribes  both  before  and  since.  It  was  an  act 
identical  with  that  in  which  Laban  and  Jacob 
esgagad  at  parting,  with  that  which  is  oonstantly 
performed  by  the  Bedouins  of  the  present  day. 
Bat  by  tbe  Israelites  west  of  Jordan,  who  were  fiMt 
r^nqoisliing  their  nomad  habits  and  feelings  for 
those  of  noore  settled  permanent  life,  this  act  was 
cMNDpletely  misunderstood,  and  was  construed  into 
SD  allampt  to  set  up  a  rival  altar  to  that  of  the 
Sacred  Tent.  The  incompatibility  of  the  idea  to 
the  mind  of  the  Western  Israelites  is  shown  by  the 
&ct,  that  notwithstanding  the  disclaimer  of  the 
ik  tribes,  aad  notwithstanding  that  disclaimer  hav- 
ing proved  satis&ctory  even  to  Phiuehas,  the  author 
of  Joshua  xxii.  retains  the  name  nUbeach  for  the 
pSe,  a  word  which  involves  the  idea  of  sacrifice  -^ 
i-  «.  of  tientghUr  (see  Geeenius,  Thtt.  p.  402)  —  in- 
•tead  of  applying  to  it  the  term  gcd,  as  is  done  in  the 
tass  (Gen.  xizi.  46)  of  the  precisely  similar  "  heap 
of  witoess.*'  *  Another  Reubenito  erection,  which 
fer  hxig  kept  up  tlie  memory  of  the  presence  of  the 
tribe  CO  tbe  west  of  Jordan,  was  the  stone  of  t3ohan 
bn-Reubeii  which  Uxnnai  a  landmark  on  the  boun- 
jsry  betfrecn  Judah  and  Beqjamin.  (Josh.  xv. 
(•)  This  was  a  single  storie  {Eben\  not  a  pile, 
uid  it  appears  to  ha\'e  stood  somewhere  on  the  road 
frtxB  Bethacy  to  Jericho,  not  fiir  from  the  ruined 
Unn  so  wdl  known  to  travellers. 

No  judge,  no  prophet,  no  hero  of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  is  handed  down  to  us.    In  the  dire  «s- 


•  la  the  lUviaad  ThmtLiiitm  of  tkt  Itoly  Saiftmn 
^  the  lev.  0.  WeUbelovwl  and  others  (I«ondon,  11167) 
*>>aswif  is  rmdsred  — 

**  Wba  Rtaben  Ihra  snd  not  die, 
Iwrash  hb  HMD  b«  ft  V." 

tassBsU^nt  evasion  of  tbe  diOcnlty,  provided  it  be 
dwIaribM  as  a  timnslatJoQ.  I 

*  Iks  "altar  "  Is  aetoaUy  called  At,  or  "  witness  *' ! 
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tremity  of  thor  brethren  in  the  north  vndei 
Deborah  and  Barak,  they  contented  themselvet 
with  debating  the  news  amongst  the  streams  ^  of 
tbe  Mishor;  the  distant  distress  of  his  brethren 
could  not  move  Reuben,  he  lingered  among  his 
sheepfolds  and  preferred  the  shepherd's  pipe  ^  and 
the  bleating  of  the  flocks,  to  the  clamor  of  thi 
trumpet  and  the  turmoil  of  battle.  His  indlvid 
nality  fiwles  more  rapidly  than  Gad's.  The  elevcr 
valiant  Gadites  who  swam  the  Jordan  at  its  highest 
to  join  the  son  of  Jesse  in  his  trouble  (1  Chr.  xii 
9-15),  Barzillai,  O^ah  the  Gileadite,  the  siege  of 
Ramoth-Gilead  with  its  picturesque  incident,  all 
give  a  substantial  reality  to  the  tribe  and  country 
of  Giad.  But  no  person,  no  incident,  is  recorded, 
to  place  Keuben  before  us  in  any- distincter  form 
than  as  a  member  of  the  community  (if  com- 
munity it  can  be  called)  of  **  the  Beubenitea,  the  Ga- 
dites,  snd  the  half-tribe  of  Manasaeh  "  (1  Chr.  jx. 
37).  The  very  towns  of  his  inheritance  —  Hesh 
bon,  Aroer,  Ki^athaim,  Dibon,  Baal-meon,  Sibmah 
Jazer,  —  are  familiar  to  us  as  Moabite,  and  not  as 
Israelite  towns.  Tbe  city-life  so  characteristic  of 
Moabite  civilization  had  no  hold  on  the  Beubenites. 
They  are  most  In  their  element  when  engaged  in 
continual  broils  with  the  children  of  the  desert, 
the  Bedouin  tribes  of  Hagar,  Jetur,  Nephish, 
Kodab;  driving  off  their  myriads  of  ttttle,  asses, 
camels;  dwelling  in  their  tentt,  as  if  to  the  manor 
bom  (1  Chr.  v.  10),  gradually  spreading  over  the 
vast  wilderness  which  exten<b  from  Jordan  to  the 
Euphrates  (ver.  9),  and  every  day  receding  further 
uid  further  from  any  community  of  feelhig  or  of 
interest  with  the  western  tribes. 

Thus  remote  from  tbe  central  seat  of  the  na- 
tional government  and  of  the  national  religion,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Reuben  relinquished 
the  fiuth  of  Jehovah.  **They  went  a  whoring 
after  tl\je  gods  of  the  people  of  the  land  whom  God 
destroyed  before  them,"  and  the  last  historical 
notice  which  we  possess  of  them,  while  it  records 
this  fisct,  records  also  as  ite  natural  consequence 
that  the  Reubeiiites  and  Gadites,  and  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh,  were  carried  off  by  Pul  and  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  and  pLiced  in  the  districts  on  and  about 
tbe  river  Khobar  in  the  upper  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia — *  in  Halah,  and  Haix>r,  and  Hara,  and 
the  river  Gosan  "  (I  Chr.  v.  26).  G. 

•  REU'BENITES  0?3W1:  commonly 
'Povi9^y,  but  Josh.  xxii.  1,  ol  vioi  'PoviS^v,  Alex 
01  PouiSiyi'iTcu;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  82,  'Povfiiiyi  [Vat 
-vei] :  BubeUy  RfibenUoB)^  and  once  sing.,  BEU'- 
BENITE  (1  Chr.  xi.  42;  LXX.  omit;  Yulg. 
Rubenitts).  Desoendante  of  Reuben  (Num.  xx\i. 
7;  Deut.  Ui.  12,  16,  iv.  43,  xxix.  8;  Josh.  i.  12 
xii.  6,  xiu.  8,  xxii.  1;  2  K.  x.  33;  1  Chr.  v.  6,  26, 
xi.  42,  xii.  37,  xxvi.  32,  xxvii.  16).  A. 

REU'EL   (bW37n    [friend  of  God]  :  'p« 
yov^K:  RfUiuel,  Raguel),    The  name  of  several 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Esau,  by  his  wife  Basho 


(Josh.  zxU.  84)  by  the  Bedouin  Roubenltes,  Just  as  Um 
pU»  of  Jacob  and  lahan  was  called  Qal-ed,  the  besy 
of  wttnaas. 

*  Tlie  word  used  here,  pdeg^  meaa  to  reftr  to  artl- 
fielal  streams  or  ditches  fbr  Izngation.     [Rivia.] 

d  ThU  is  Swald*s  nndering  (DteAicr  de»  A.  B.  I  ISO^ 
adooted  by  Bunsen,  of  the  passage  rendered  In  lbs 
A  V.  tr  bleating  of  the  flocks  ** 
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aMth  liita-  of  IthniMl.  HU  sons  were  four  — 
Nahath,  Zerah,  Shammah,  and  Mizzah,  «* dukes'* 
3f  Edom  (Gen.  zxzvL  4,  10,  13.  17;  1  Chr.  i.  35, 
57). 

2.  One  of  the  namea  of  Moaea'  father-in-law 
(Ex.  ii.  18);  the  tame  which,  through  adherence 
to  the  LXX.  form,  is  given  in  another  pauage  of 
the  A.  V.  Kaouel.  Mosei*  father-in-law  waa  a 
Blidiaiiite,  but  the  Midianites  are  in  a  weU-lniown 
passage  (Gen.  zxxvLi.  28)  called  also  Ishmaelites, 
and  if  this  may  be  taken  strictly,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  name  of  Keuel  may  be  a  token 
of  bis  XMinectioo  with  the  Ishmaelite  tribe  of  that 
name.  Tliere  is,  however,  nothing  to  oonfinn  this 
■iig^esUon. 

3.  Father  of  Eliasaph,  the  leader  of  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  at  the  time  of  the  census  at  Sinai  (Num.  ii. 
14).  In  the  parallel  passages  the  name  is  given 
DsTEL,  which  is  retained  in  this  instance  also  by 
the  Vulgate  {Duel), 

4.  A  Uenjamite  whose  name  occurs  in  tlie  gene- 
alogy of  a  certain  Elah,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
ftri^  at  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  is.  8).  G. 

REU'MAH(n9!W-}  [rawer/,  highy.^tifut; 
Alex.  Ptnpai  Roma),  llie  concubine  of  Kahor, 
Abraham's  brother  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN  CAwoKd- 
Ku^is  ^l€0^yov'  Apocah/ptU  Btati  JoannU  Ap(t^ 
toU).  The  following .  subjects  in  connection  with 
this  book  seem  to  have  the  chief  claim  for  a  place 
In  this  article:  — 

A.  Camonical   Authority   akd   Author- 

8H1P. 

B.  Time  akd  Place  op  Wiutixo. 

C.  Lamouaob. 

D.   GOMTEMTS  AMD   STRUCTURE. 

E.  History  op  Iitterprutatiox. 

A.  Canonical  Authority  and  Author- 
ship. —  The  question  as  to  the  canonical  authority 
of  the  Revelation  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
auUiorship.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  a  book,  claim- 
ing so  distinctly  as  this  does  the  authority  of  divine 
inspiration,  was  actually  written  by  St.  John,  then 
no  doubt  will  be  entertained  as  to  its  title  to  a 
place  in  the  Canon  of  Scripture. 

Was,  then,  St.  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist 
the  writer  of  the  Revelation?  Tliis  question  was 
first  mooted  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (Eusebius, 
ff.  E.  vii.  25).  The  doubt  whieh  he  modestly 
suggested  ha«  been  confidently  proclaimed  in  mod- 
en  times  by  Lather  (  Vorretie  aufdU  Offenbarung^ 
1622  and  1531),  and  widely  diAised  through  his 
Influence.  Liicke  {EinUitung^  p.  802),  the  most 
learned  and  diligent  of  modem  critics  of  the  Reve- 
lation, agTMs  with  a  miyority  of  the  eminent 
seholam  of  Germany  in  drying  that  St.  John  was 
the  author 

But  the  general  belief  of  the  mass  of  Christians 
tn  all  ages  has  been  in  &vor  of  St.  John's  author- 
iblp.  llie  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  that 
belief  consists  of  (1)  the  assertions  of  the  author, 
and  (2)  liistorical  traditkn. 

(1.)  The  author's  descriptton  of  himself  in  the 
1st  ai.d  22d  chapters  is  certainly  equivalent  to  an 
ftuertion  that  he  is  the  Apostle,  (n.)  He  names 
limself  simply  John,  without  prefix  or  addition  — 

naoie  which  at  that  period,  and  in  Asia,  must 
iBf<e  been  taken  by  e^'ery  Christian  as  the  designa- 
tfMi  Is  the  first  instance  of  the  great  Apostle  who 


dwelt  at  Ephesus.     Doubtless  there 
Johns  among  the  Christians  at  that  time,  bat  onlj 
aiToganoe  or  an  intention  to  deceive  oould 
for  the  assumption  of  this  simple  style  by  any 
writer.     He  is  also  described  as  (6)  a  servant  of 
Christ,  (c)  one  who  had  borne  testimony  aa   sui 
eye-witness  of  tlie  word  of  God  and  of  the  testis 
mony  of  Christ  —  terms  which  were  surdy  designad 
to  klentify  him  with  the  writer  of  the  veraesJohx: 
xix.  35,  i.  14,  and  1  John  i.  2.     He  is  (</)  in  Psst>- 
mos  for  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  Christ:  it  may  be  easy  to  suppose  that  other 
Christians  of  the  same  name  were  banished  thither, 
but  tlie  Apostle  is  the  only  John  who  is  distinctly 
named  hi  early  history  as  an  exile  at  Patmoa.     He 
is  also  (e)  a  felk>w-sufferer  with  those  whom  be 
addresses,  and  (/)  the  authorized  channd  of  ibo 
most  direct  and  important  communication  tbivt 
was  ever  made  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  of 
which  churches  John  the  Apostle  was  at  that  time 
the  spiritual  governor  and  teacher.     Lastly  {g)  the 
writer  was  a  fellow-servant  of  angels  and  a  brother 
of  prophets  —  titles  which  are  far  more  suitable  to 
one  of  the  chief  Apostles,  and  &r  more  likely  to 
have  been  assigned  to  him  than  to  any  other  man 
of  less  distinction.     All   these  marks  are  foond 
united  together  in  the  Apostle  John,  and  in  him 
ak>ne  of  all  historical  persons.     Wts  must  go  out 
of  the  r^ion  of  fiu;t  into  the  r^on  of  ooiyectora 
to  find  such  anotlio*  person.     A  candid  reader  of 
the  Revelatwn,  if  previously  acquainted  with  8C 
John's  other  HTitings  and  lUc,  must  inevitably  ooo- 
elude  that  the  writer  intended  to  be  identified  with 
St.  John.     It  is  strange  to  see  so  able  a  critic  as 
Lucke  {EinleUung^  p.  514)  meeting  this  conclusion 
with  the  coiy'ecture  that  some  Asiatic  discifde  and 
namesake  of  the  Apostle  may  have  written  the 
book  in  the  course  of  some  missionary  labors  or 
some  time  of  sacred  retirement  in  Patmos.    Equally 
unavailing  against  this  conclusion  is  the  objection 
brought  by  Ewald,  Oediier,  and  others,  from  the 
fiKt  that  a  promise  of  the  future  blesaedneis  of  the 
Apostles  is  implied  In  xviii.  20  and  xxi.  14;  as  if 
it  were  inoonsistent  with  the  true  n^odesty  and 
humility  of  an  Apostle  to  record  —  as  Daniel  of 
old  did  in  much  plainer  terms  (Dan.  xii.  13)  —  a 
dirine  promise  of  salvation  to  himself  personally. 
Rather  those  passages  may  be  taken  as  instances  of 
the  writer  quieUy  accepting  as  his  just  due  such 
honorable  mention  as  belongs  to  all  the  Apostolic 
company.     Unless  we  are  prepared  to  give  up  the 
veracity  and  dirine  origin  of  the  whole  book,  and 
to  treat  the  writer*s  account  of  himself  as  a  mere 
fiction  of  a  poet  trying  to  cover  hb  own  insignifi- 
cance with  an  honored  name,  we  must  accept  that 
description  as  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  equally 
credible  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  simple,  honest,  truthftil  character 
which  is  stamped  on  the  hc6  of  the  whole  narra- 
tive. 

Besides  this  direct  sssertinn  of  St.  John's  authc^ 
ship,  there  is  also  an  implication  of  it  runnrng 
through  the  book.  Generally,  tiie  instinct  of  single- 
minded,  patient,  fiuthful  students  has  led  them  to 
diseem  a  connection  between  the  Revdation  and 
St  John,  and  to  recognize  not  roerdy  the  aamt 
Spirit  as  the  source  of  tiiis  and  other  books  of  Holy 
Scripture,  but  also  the  same  peculiariy- formed 
humnn  iiistrument  empbyed  both  in  fcodudng 
this  book  and  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  in  speaking 
the  characteristic  words  and  performing  the  char 
aoteriitic  actions  reoonled  of  fit  John.    Thia  ivft 
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ifi  9ti  farth  ftt  great  length,  and  with  much 
hn»  and  eloquenoe,  by  J.  P.  lange,  in  hiB  i\jm»y 
on  the  Coimectioii  betireeo  the  Individuality  of  the 
^poeOe  John  aua  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  1838 
{Vermaekt',  Scht-i/len,  ii.  17^-231).  After  in- 
«Mti|;»y]^  the  peculiar  fiBatuns  of  the  Apostle's 
rhamrtfT  and  poeatioo,  and  (in  reply  to  Liicke)  the 
poiQoal  traita  shown  by  the  writer  of  the  KeveU- 
tkm,  he  eondudee  that  the  book  is  a  mysterious 
bat  genuine  effiisaon  of  prophecy  under  the  New 
Tcatament,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
the  prodnot  of  a  spiritual  j^fl  so  peculiar,  so  great 
Slid  noble  that  it  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Apostle 
John  alone.  The  Re^-elatioii  requires  for  its  writei' 
M.  John,  just  as  his  peculiar  genius  requires  for 
its  ottsranoe  a  revdati<Mi. 

(3.)  lo  come  to  the  historical  tesUmonies  in 
fafor  of  St.  John*8  aathorship :  theae  arc  aingulariy 
distinct  and  nameroaa,  and  there  is  very  little  to 
veigh  againefc  them,  (a,)  Justin  Martyr,  cir.  150 
A.  D.,  says:  ^*  A  man  among  us  whose  name  was 
Juhn,  one  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  in  a  re^-elation 
whieh  was  made  to  him,  prophesied  that  the  be- 
lieven  in  our  Christ  sliall  live  a  thousand  years  in 
Jerusalem**  {Ttyph,  §  81,  p,  179,  ed.  13en.).  (6  ) 
llie  anthor  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  cir.  170 
A.  D.,  speaks  of  St.  John  as  the  writer  of  the 
Apxalypse,  and  describes  him  as  a  predecessor  of 
St.  Paul,  ».  e.  as  Credner  and  Lticke  candidly  in- 
terpRt  it,  his  piedeoesaor  in  the  offioe  of  Apostle, 
(e.)  Melito  of  Sanies,  dr.  170  A.  d.,  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  Bevdataon  of  John.  Kusebius  (//.  E.  iv. 
9^  I  floentions  this  among  the  books  of  Melito  which 
bad  eome  to  his  knowledge;  and,  as  he  carefully 
neoords  objections  against  the  Apostle's  authorship, 
it  may  be  fiiirly  presumed,  notwithstanding  the 
ioabts  of  Kleuker  and  Lticke  (p.  614),  that  Kuso- 
bios  found  no  doubt  as  to  St.  John's  authorship  iu 
lbs  book  of  this  ancient  Asiatic  bishop,  (d,)  The- 
ophilos,  bishop  of  Antioch,  cir.  180,  in  a  controversy 
vrith  HermoigeneR,  quotes  passages  out  of  the  Rev- 
ibtaon  cf  John  (Euseb.  ff.  A',  iv.  34).  (e.)  Irsnasus, 
or.  19ft,  apparently  never  having  heard  a  suggestion 
of  any  other  author  than  the  Apostle,  often  quotes 
the  Revelation  as  the  work  of  John.  In  iv.  30,  § 
11,  be  deeeribes  John  the  writer  of  the  Kevelatiou 
as  the  same  who  was  leaning  on  Jesus'  bosom  at 
Mpper,  and  asked  Htm  who  should  betray  Uini. 
The  testimony  of  Irenssus  as  to  the  auUiorship  of 
Bevelatioo  is  perliaps  more  important  than  that 
of  any  other  writer:  it  mounts  up  into  the  preced- 
ing generation,  and  is  virtually  that  <^  a  oontem- 
porary  of  the  Apostle.  For  in  v.  30,  $  1,  where  he 
rindkates  the  true  reading  (666)  of  the  number 
of  the  Beast,  be  cites  in  support  of  it  not  only  the 
sM  oomct  copies  of  the  book,  but  also  the  oral 
testimony  of  the  very  persons  who  themselves  had 
leai  SU  John  face  to  Ihce.  It  is  obvious  that 
ireuiens's  reference  ibr  information  on  such  a  point 
to  those  contemporaries  of  St.  John  implies  his 
■ndoabtix^^  belief  that  they,  io  common  with  him- 
self viewed  St  John  as  the  writtf  of  the  book, 
lilcke  (pb  674)  suggests  that  this  view  was  possibly 
KTOondleas,  because  it  was  entertained  before  the 
Isaraed  firthen  of  Alexandria  had  set  the  example 
sf  historical  criticism ;  but  his  suggestion  scarcely 
■eakens  the  Ibroe  of  the  iaet  that  such  was  th« 
IsUef  of  Asia,  and  it  appears  a  strange  suggestion 
then  we  remember  that  the  critical  disoemment 
M  the  Alexandrians,  to  whom  he  refers,  kd  them 
0«giBefale  with  Irenaos  m  his  riew.  (/.)  Apol- 
(sir.  900)  of  Ephesias(?;. in  ormt:«veny  with 
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the  Montanists  of  Phrygia,  quoted  passages  oat  of 
the  Revelation  of  John,  and  narrated  a  miiacik 
wrought  by  John  at  £phesua  (Euseb.  //.  JC.  v.  18). 
(j/.)  Clement  of  Alexandria  (cir.  300)  quotes  the 
bix>k  as  the  Revelation  of  John  {Sti'omatHy  vi,  13, 
p.  667),  and  as  the  work  of  an  Apostle  {PukL  iL 

12,  p.  307).  (A.)  TertuUlao  (a.  d.  307),  in  at 
least  one  place,  quotes  by  name  "  the  Apostle  John 
iu  the  Apocalypse"  {Aih.  Afarcum.  iii.  14).  (i.) 
Hippolytus  (cir.  330)  is  said,  in  the  inscription  on 
his  statue  at  Home,  to  have  composed  an  apology 
for  the  Apocalypse  and  Gospel  of  St  John  the 
Apostle.  He  quotes  it  as  the  a-ork  of  St  John 
{De  AfUichrUto,  §  36.  col.  766,  ed.  Migne).  (>) 
Origen  (cir.  333),  ui  his  Commentary  on  St  John, 
quoted  by  Kusebius  (H.  E.  vi.  36),  says  of  tht 
Apostle,  <*  he  wrote  also  the  Revelation."  The  tee- 
tunonies  of  later  writers,  in  the  thinl  and  fourth 
centuries,  in  favor  of  St  John's  authorship  of  the 
Bevehition,  are  equally  distinct  and  far  more  numer- 
ous. They  may  be  seen  quoted  at  length  in  Liicke, 
pp.  638-^38,  or  in  Dean  Alford's  Prolegomena 
{N.  r.,  voL  iv.  pt.  ii.).  It  may  suffice  here  to  say 
that  they  include  the  names  of  Victorinus,  Meth- 
odius, Kphrem  Syrus,  ICpiphanius,  Basil,  Hilary, 
Athanasius,  Gregory  [of  Nyssa],  Didymus,  Am- 
brose, Augustine,  and  Jerome. 

All  tlie  foregoing  writers,  testifying  that  the  book 
came  from  an  Apostle,  believed  that  it  was  a  part 
of  Holy  Scripture.  But  many  whose  extant  works 
cannot  be  quoted  for  testimony  to  the  authorship 
of  the  book  refer  to  it  as  possessing  canonical  au- 
thority. Thus  (a.)  Papias,  who  is  described  by 
Ireuieus  as  a  bearer  of  St  John  and  friend  of  Poly- 
carp,  is  cited,  together  with  other  writers,  by  An- 
dr^  of  Cappadocia,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Revelation,  as  a  guarantee  to  Uter  ages  of  the 
divine  inspiration  of  tlie  book  (liouth,  Btiiq.  Saer. 
i.  16;  Cramer's  Catena,  Oxford,  1840,  p.  176).  The 
value  of  tliis  testimony  has  not  been  impaired  by 
the  controversy  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  in  which 
Liicke,  Bleek,  Heugstenbei^,  and  R«ttig  hare  takeo 
dUfereut  [larts.  (6.)  In  the  Kpistle  from  the 
Churehcs  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  A.  D.  177,  uiserted 
in  Euaebius,  ff.  E.  v.  1-3,  several  passages  (e.  g.  i 
6,  xiv.  4,  xxii.  11)  are  quoted  or  referred  to  in  the 
same  way  as  pasnages  of  books  whose  canonical 
authority  is  miquesUoned.     (c.)  Cyprian  (£>j>/i.  10, 

13,  14,  19,  ed.  Fell)  repeatedly  quotes  it  as  a  part 
of  canonical  Scripture.  Chrysostora  makes  no  dis- 
tinct allusion  to  it  in  any  extant  writing;  but  we 
are  informed  by  Suidas  that  he  recMved  it  as  canon- 
ical. Although  omitted  (perhaps  as  not  adapted 
for  public  raiding  in  churoh)  fnyn  the  list  of 
canonical  books  iu  the  Comicil  of  Laodioea,  it  was 
admitted  into  the  list  of  the  Thinl  Council  of 
Carthage,  A.  d.  397. 

Such  is  the  eridenoe  in  favor  of  St.  John's 
authorship  and  of  the  canonical  authority  of  this 
book.  The  following  facts  must  be  weighed  on  th# 
other  side. 

Marcion,  who  regarded  all  the  .Apostles  except 
St  Paul  as  corruptera  of  the  truth,  r^ected  the 
Apocalypse  and  all  other  books  of  the  N.  T.  which 
were  not  written  by  St  Paul  The  Alogi,  an 
obscure  sect,  circa  180  a.  d.,  in  theur  seal  against 
Montanism,  denied  the  existence  of  spiritual  gifts 
in  the  church,  and  rejected  the  Rerelation,  saying 
it  was  the  work,  not  of  John,  but  of  Cerinthm 
(Epiphanius,  Adv.  Hrnr.  Ii.).  The  Roman  pnaby- 
ter  Caius  (oiraa  196  A.  d.),  who  also  wrote  against 
Mjntanism,  is  quoted  by  Euasbius  (//.  ^.  iU.  38) 
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M  Moribing  eerUin  Revdatiooi  to  Cerintbus:  but  it 
h  doubted  (see  Kouth,  HtL  Saer,  U.  13S)  whether 
the  ReivelaUoD  of  St.  John  ii  the  book  to  which 
Caiua  refen.  But  the  testimony  wliich  is  consid- 
ered the  most  important  of  all  in  uicieut  times 
Against  the  Revelation  is  contained  in  a  frsgmeut 
of  Dionysiua  of  Alexandria,  circa  240  a.  d.,  the 
most  influential  and  perhaps  the  ablest  bishop  in 
that  age.  llie  passage,  taken  from  a  book  Oh  the 
Pitpuixtes,  written  in  reply  to  Nepos,  a  learned 
Judai2ing  Chiliast,  is  quoted  by  Eusebiua  {fJ.  E. 
fii.  25).  The  principal  poii.ts  in  it  are  these: 
Dionysius  testifies  that  some  writers  before  him 
altogether  repudiated  the  KexelaUon  as  a  forgery 
of  Cerinthui;  many  brethren,  however,  priced  it 
?iiy  highly,  an*!  Dionysius  would  not  venture  to 
rgect  it,  but  received  it  in  faith  as  containing 
things  too  deep  and  too  subliuie  for  his  undentuid- 
hig.  [In  his  Kpistle  to  Hermammon  (Euseb.  H.  E, 
vii.  10}  he  quotes  it  as  he  would  quote  Holy  Scrip- 
ture.] He  accepts  as  true  what  is  stated  in  the 
book  itself,  that  it  was  written  by  .lohn,  but  he 
aigues  that  the  way  in  which  that  name  is  men- 
tioned, and  the  general  character  of  the  language, 
are  unlike  what  we  should  expect  fix>m  John  the 
Evangelist  and  Apostle;  tluit  there  were  many 
Johns  in  that  age.  He  would  not  say  that  John 
Mark  was  the  writer,  since  it  is  not  known  that  he 
was  in  Asia.  He  suppoiies  it  must  be  the  work  of 
some  John  who  lived  in  Asia;  and  he  observes 
there  are  said  to  be  two  tombs  in  £phesus,  each  of 
which  bears  the  name  of  John.  He  then  pouits 
out  at  length  the  superiority  of  the  style  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  First  Kpistle  of  John  to  the  style 
of  the  Apocalypse,  and  says,  in  conclusion,  that, 
wliatever  he  may  think  of  the  hmguage,  he  does 
not  deny  that  the  writer  of  the  Aporalypse  actually 
saw  what  he  describes,  and  was  endowed  with  the 
divine  gifts  of  knowledge  and  prophecy.  To  this 
extent,  and  no  farther,  Dionysius  is  a  witness 
igainst  St.  John's  authorship.  It  is  obvious  that 
Ve  felt  keenly  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  use 
made  of  the  contents  of  this  book  by  certain  un- 
wund  Christians  under  his  jurisdiction;  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  doubt  as  to  its  canonical 
authority  which  some  of  his  predecessors  entertained 
as  an  inference  fW>m  the  nature  of  its  contents; 
that  he  delib^titely  n^ected  their  doubt  and  ac- 
cepted the  contents  of  the  book  as  given  by  the 
inspiration  of  God ;  that,  although  he  did  not  un- 
derstand how  St  John  could  write  in  the  style  in 
which  the  RevebUion  is  written,  he  yet  knew  of  no 
anthority  for  attributing  it,  as  he  desired  to  at- 
tribute it,  to  some  other  of  the  numerous  persons 
wlio  bore  the  name  of  John.  A  weightier  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  RevebUon  is  one  (^ 
the  books  which  are  absent  from  the  ancient  Peshito 
lersion ;  and  the  only  trustworthy  evidence  in  &vor 
of  its  rsi^ption  by  the  ancient  Syrian  Church  is  a 
«ingle  quotation  which  is  adduced  from  the  Syriac 
iroiks  (ii.  332  c)  of  Ephrem  Syrus.  Eusebius  is 
reioarkably  sparing  in  his  quotations  from  the 
'  Kevdatwn  of  John,**  and  the  uncertainty  of  his 
opinion  about  it  is  best  shown  by  his  statement  in 
H.  E.  iU.  39,  that  » it  is  Ukely  that  the  Kex^Uon 
jras  seen  by  the  second  John  (the  Ephesian  pres- 
byter), if  %ny  one  is  unwilling  to  believe  that  it 
»'v  seen  ly  the  Apostle.'*  Jerome  states  {Ep,  ad 
Unt-diinun,,  etc)  that  the  Greek  churches  felt,  with 

a  •  This  cannot  properl.v  be  aM  of  Cjrril  of  Jira* 


respect  to  the  Revelation,  a  similar  doabi  lo  Iks 
of  the  Latins  respeetmg  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrawk 
Neither  be  nor  his  equally  influential  contemponury 
Augustine  shared  such  doubts.  Cyril  of  Jenmlem. 
Chrysostom,  Theodore  of  Mopeuestia,  and  Tbeodoret 
abstain^  from  making  use  of  the  book,  sharing,  ii 
is  possible,  the  doubts  to  wluch  Jerome  refers,  fiat 
they  have  not  gone  so  fiir  as  to  express  a  disUnct 
opinion  against  it.^  The  silence  of  these  writers  is 
the  Utest  evidence  of  any  importance  that  has  been 
adduced  againsi  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the 
testimony  in  fiivor  of  the  canoniod  authority  and 
authorship  of  this  book. 

B.  TiMB  AMD  Place  op  WRrruso. — The  date 
of  the  Rerebtion  is  given  by  the  great  mijjority  of 
critics  as  a.  d.  95-97.  The  weighty  testimony  of 
Ireiiseus  is  almost  sufficient  to  prevent  any  other 
conclusion.  He  says  {,Adv.  Itrnt'.  v.  30,  $  8):  *<  It 
(i.  e.  the  Revelation)  was  seen  no  very  long  time 
ago,  but  almost  in  our  own  genwatlon,  at  the  close 
of  Domitian's  reign.**  Eusebius  also  records  as  a 
tradition  which  he  does  not  question,  that  in  the 
persecution  under  Domitian,  John  the  Apostle  and 
Evangelist,  being  yet  alive,  was  banished  to  the 
island  Patroos  for  his  testuuony  id  the  ditine  wcid. 
AUusions  in  Clement  <^  Alexandria  and  Origen 
point  in  the  same  direction.  There  is  no  mentioo 
in  any  writer  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  any 
otho-  time  or  place.  Epiphanius  (Ii.  12),  obvionsly 
by  mistake,  says  that  John  prophesied  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius.  Two  or  three  obscure  and  Uter  au- 
thorities say  that  John  was  banished  under  Nero. 

Unsupported  by  any  historical  evidence,  some 
commentators  have  put  forth  the  ooi\jecture  that 
the  Revebktion  was  written  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Noo.  This  is  simply  their  inference  ftx>m  the  style 
and  contents  of  the  book.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  St.  John's  old  age  rendered  it,  as  they  allege, 
impossible  for  him  to  write  his  inspired  message 
with  force  and  vigor,  or  why  his  residence  in 
Epbesus  must  have  removed  the  Hebraistic  pecu- 
liarities of  his  Greek.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in  the 
passages  i.  7,  ii.  9,  iii.  9,  vi.  12,  16,  xi.  1,  anything 
which  would  lead  necessarily  to  the  conclusion,  that 
Jerusalem  was  in  a  proepovus  condition,  and  that 
the  predictions  of  its  M  had  not  been  fulfilled 
when  those  verses  wei^e  written.  A  more  weighty 
argument  in  favor  of  an  early  date  might  be  ui^ged 
from  a  modem  interpretation  of  xvii.  10,  if  ^bat 
interpretation  could  be  established.  Galba  is  al- 
leged to  be  the  sixth  king,  the  one  that  "  is.*'  In 
Nen^  these  interpreters  see  the  Beast  that  was 
wounded  (xiii.  8),  the  Beast  that  was  and  is  not, 
the  eighth  king  (xvii.  11).  For  some  time  after 
Nero's  death  the  Roman  popuhioe  believed  that  he 
was  not  dead,  but  had  fled  into  the  East,  whence 
he  would  return  and  regain  his  throne:  and  these 
interpreters  venture  to  suggest  that  the  writer  of 
the  Revelation  shared  and  meant  to  express  the 
absurd  popular  delusion.  Even  the  able  and  learned 
Reuss  (77i0o^  ChreU  i.  443),  by  way  of  supporting 
this  interpretation,  advances  bis  untenable  chum 
to  the  first  discovery  of  the  name  of  Nero  Ljesar 
in  the  number  of  the  beast,  666.  The  hiconsistency 
of  this  interpretation  with  prophetic  analogy,  with 
the  context  of  Revelation,  and  with  the  fact  thai 
the  book  is  of  divine  origin,  is  pointed  out  by 
Hengstenberg  at  the  end  of  his  Commentary  ok 
ch.  xiii.,  and  by  Elliott,  HiiuB  Apoc  iv.  547. 


oanonloal  ( Oaueh.  Iv.  88,  al.  22).    See  Wastec  n, 


(A.  A.  D.  850),  who  clearly  repudiates  U  sf  not .  r/'lAc  i\r.  T.  pp.  886,  491 1 
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R  iMi  been  hifierred  ftom  L  S,  9.  10,  that  the 
Bevihtien  wm  written  in  Ephestu,  immediately 
iftcr  the  Apoetle*!  ntnrn  from  Patmos.  But  the 
teit  k  eeareelj  aoffieient  to  rapport  this  oonclnsion. 
The  ifcfle  in  which  the  mcMagea  to  the  Seven 
Umrefaee  an  delivered  rather  raggests  ^e  notion 
that  the  book  waa  written  in  Patmos. 

C  JjiHGUAGK.  —  The  doubt  first  suggested  bj 
Haicnbefg,  whether  the  Re^iektaon  was  written  in 
Aiamaic,  lias  met  with  little  or  no  reception,  llie 
kfence  of  all  aneisnt  writers  as  to  any  Aramaic 
viginal  is  alone  s  sufficient  answer  to  the  sugi^es- 
tiott.  Likke  {hndeiL  441)  has  also  ooUected  m- 
temal  eridenee  to  show  that  the  original  is  the 
tireek  of  s  Jewiah  Christian. 

I4ieke  haa  also  (pp.  448-464)  examined  in 
Bunute  detail,  after  the  preceding  labors  of  Donker- 
Cortius,  Vogd,  Winer,  Ewald,  Kolthofl;  and  Hit- 
E%,  the  pecoliarities  of  langnage  which  obriously 
distinguiah  the  Revelation  fhnn  every  other  book  of 
the  New  Teatament.  And  in  rabsequent  sections 
(pp.  €80-747)  he  urges  with  great  force,  the  difilfer- 
eoee  between  the  Itevelation  on  one  side  and  the 
fiMDth  Gospel  and  Ffast  Epistle  on  the  other,  in 
mpeet  of  their  style  and  compositton  and  the 
osBlal  eharactw  and  attainments  of  the  writer  of 
eseh.  Hengstentwfg,  in  a  dissertation  appended  to 
Us  Commentary,  maintains  that  they  are  by  one 
vritv.  That  the  anomalies  and  peculiarities  of 
the  Revelation  bAve  been  greatly  ezas:gerHted  by 
nue  critica,  is  soffidently  shown  by  Hitaig's 
phasible  and  ingenious,  though  unsuccessftil,  at- 
tempt to  prove  the  identity  of  style  and  diction  in 
IheReivhitioaandtheGo^ofStMark.  It  may 
be  admitted  thftt  the  RevehtUon  has  many  surpris- 
ing grammatical  peculiarities.  But  much  of  this 
ii  aceoonted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  was  probably 
written  down,  as  it  was  seen,  •*  in  the  Spirit," 
viulst  the  ideaa,  in  all  their  novelty  and  vastness, 
filkd  the  Apost]e*s  mind,  and  rendered  him  less 
apable  of  attending  to  forms  of  speech.  His 
(icspd  and  Epistles,  on  the  other  hand,  were  com- 
posed equally  under  dirine  influence,  but  an  influ- 
mee  of  a  gentler,  more  ordinary  kind,  with  much 
can,  after  losig  deliberation^  after  ft«quent  recol- 
leetion  and  recital  of  the  focta,  and  deep  ponder- 
ing of  the  doctrinal  truths  which  they  involve. 

D.  CojmBirTB.  —  The  first  three  verees  contain 
the  title  of  the  book,  the  description  of  the  writer, 
■nd  the  blessing  pronounced  on  the  readers,  which 
poflaUy,  like  the  hst  two  verses  of  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel, nay  be  an  addition  by  the  hand  of  inspired 
■wimrs  of  the  writer.  John  begins  (i.  4)  with  a 
■tatatioD  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Ashi.  This, 
coming  before  the  announcement  that  he  was  in 
the  Spirit,  looks  like  a  dedication  not  merely  of 
lbs  lint  vision,  but  of  aU  the  book,  to  those 
ikorehes.  In  the  next  five  verm  (i.  &-0)  he 
tooehcs  the  key-note  of  the  whole  following  book, 
tbe  great  fundamental  ideas  on  which  all  our  notions 
•f  the  government  of  the  worid  and  the  Church 
«e  boilt;  the  Person  of  Christ,  the  redemption 
vnmgfat  hj  Him,  his  second  coming  to  judge  man- 
dnd,  the  painful  hopefiil  discipUne  of  Christians 
«B  ths  midst  of  this  present  worM :  thoughts  which 
■ay  weD  be  rappoaed  to  have  ueen  uppermost  in 
<hs  Bind  id  the  perseented  and  ssiled  Apostle  even 
hafae  the  Dirine  Inspiration  came  on  him. 

fl.  The  fint  vision  (i.  7-lii.  S9)  shows  the  Son 
<  Man  with  his  ii\}nnotion,  or  Epistles  to  the 
fimn  Cfanrehes.  While  the  Apostle  is  pondering 
Ams  peat  tratiM  Md  the  eritiesl  oonditloo  of  his 


Church  which  he  had  left,  a  Dirine  Person  resi>& 
bling  those  seen  by  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  and  iden 
tiiied  by  name  and  by  description  as  Jesus,  appean 
to  John,  and  with  the  discriminating  authority  of  a 
Lord  and  Judge  reriews  the  state  of  thoee  churches, 
pronounoM  his  decision  upon  their  several  charao- 
ten,  and  takes  occasion  ilrom  them  to  speak  to  all 
Christians  who  may  deserve  similar  encourage, 
ment  or  similar  condemnation.  Each  of  these 
sentences,  spoken  by  the  Son  of  Man,  is  described 
as  said  by  the  Spirit  Hitherto  the  Apostle  has 
been  speaking  primarily,  though  not  exclusively, 
to  some  of  bis  own  contemporaries  concerning 
the  present  e^'cnts  and  circumstances.  Heitse- 
forth  he  ceases  to  address  them  particularly.  His 
words  are  for  the  ear  of  the  universal  Church  ia 
all  ages,  and  show  the  significance  of  things  which 
are  present  in  hope  or  fioar,  in  sorrow  or  in  joy,  to 
Christians  everywhere. 

b,  (iv.  1-riii.  1).  In  the  next  vision,  Patmos 
and  the  Divine  Person  whom  he  saw  are  gone. 
Only  the  trumpet  voice  is  heard  again  calling  him 
to  a  change  of  place.  He  is  in  the  highest  court 
cf  hea\'en,  and  sees  God  sitting  on  his  throne. 
The  seven-sealed  book  or  roll  is  produced,  and  thu 
slain  Lamb,  the  Redeemer,  receives  it  amid  the 
sound  of  universal  adoration.  As  the  seals  ars 
opened  in  order,  the  Apostle  sees  (1)  a  conqueror 
on  a  white  horse,  (2)  a  red  horse  betokening  war, 
(3)  the  black  horse  of  famine,  (4)  the  pale  horse 
of  death,  (6)  the  eager  souls  of  raartyre  under  the 
altar,  (6)  an  earthqwike  with  universal  commotion 
and  terror.  After  this  there  is  a  pause,  the  course 
of  avenging  angels  is  checked  while  144,000,  the 
children  of  Israel,  servants  of  God,  are  sealed,  and 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  the  redeemed  of  all 
nations  are  seen  worshipping  God.  Next  (7)  the 
seventh  seal  Is  opened,  and  lutlf  an  hour's  silencs 
in  heaven  ensues. 

c.  Then  (viii.  2-xi.  19)  seven  angels  appear  with 
^limpets,  the  prayen  of  saints  are  ofiered  up,  the 
earth  is  struck  with  fire  from  the  altar,  and  ths 
seven  trumpets  are  sounded.  (1)  The  earth  and 
(9)  the  sea  and  (3)  the  springs  of  water  and  (4) 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  sucoeuively  smitten,  (6)  a 
league  of  k)custs  afllicts  the  men  who  are  not 
seafed  (the  fint  woe),  (6)  the  third  part  of  men 
are  shun  (the  second  woe),  but  the  rest  are  im* 
penitent  Then  there  is  a  pause:  a  mighty  angel 
with  a  book  appean  and  cries  out,  se\'en  thunden 
sound,  but  their  words  are  not  recorded,  the  ap-^ 
proacliing  completion  of  the  mystery  of  God  is 
announced,  the  angd  bids  the  Apostle  eat  the 
book,  and  mearare  tibe  Temple  with  its  worshippers 
and  the  outer  court  given  up  to  the  Gentiles;  the 
two  witnesses  of  Q«l,  their  martyrdom,  resur- 
rection, ascensioo,  are  foretold.  The  approach  of 
the  third  woe  is  announced  and  (7)  the  seventh 
trumpet  is  sounded,  the  reign  of  Christ  is  pro- 
claimed, God  has  taken  his  great  power,  the  tioM 
has  come  for  judgment  and  for  this  destruction  of 
the  destroyen  of  the  earth. 

Hie  three  preceding  visions  are  distinct  from  one 
another.  Each  of  the  but  two,  like  the  longer 
one  which  follows,  has  the  appearance  of  a  distinct 
prophecy,  reaching  from  the  prophet's  time  to  the 
end  of  the  work!.  The  second  half  of  the  Re  veto  i 
tion  (xii.-xxii.)  comprises  a  sdHes  of  visions  which 
are  connected  by  various  links.  It  may  be  de> 
scribed  genersDy  ss  a  prophecy  of  the  aasanlts  of 
tba  de^l  and  his  agents  (s  the  dragon,  the  teo* 
burned  oeast,  the  two-homed  beast  or  false  pro|ibit 
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lod  the  luriot)  npon  the  Church,  ud  their  final 
iaitractkm.  It  appears  to  begin  with  a  icfeiaioe 
to  events  anterior,  not  only  to  thoee  which  are  pre- 
dieted  in  tlie  preceding  chapter,  but  also  to  the 
time  in  which  it  waa  written.  It  seems  hard  to 
Interpret  the  birth  of  the  child  as  a  prediction,  and 
not  as  a  retrospective  allusion. 

d.  A  woman  (xii.)  cbthed  with  the  sun  is  seen 
in  heaven,  and  a  great  red  dragon  witli  seven 
crowned  heads  stands  waiting  to  de%x>ur  her  off- 
spring; her  child  is  caught  up  unto  God,  and  the 
moth^  (Sees  into  the  wilderness  for  1860  days, 
llie  persecuUon  of  the  vroman  and  her  seed  on 
iailh  by  the  dragon,  is  described  as  the  oonse- 
qoenoe  of  a  war  in  bea^-en  in  which  the  dragon 
was  overcome  and  cast  out  upon  the  earth. 

St.  John  (xlii.)  standing  on  the  sea-shore  sees  a 
beast  with  seven  beads,  one  wounded,  with  ten 
erowned  bonis,  rising  from  the  water,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  dragon.  All  the  world  wonder  at 
and  worship  him,  and  he  attacks  the  saints  and 
prevails.  Ue  is  foUowed  by  another  two-homed 
beast  rising  out  of  the  earth,  who  compels  men  to 
wear  the  maric  of  the  beast,  whose  number  is 
•66. 

St  John  (xir.)  sees  the  Lamb  with  144,000 
standing  on  Mount  Zion  learning  the  song  of  praise 
of  the  heavenly  host.  Three  angels  fly  forth  caU- 
ing  men  to  worship  God,  proclaiming  the  fal*  of 
Babylon,  draouncing  the  worshippers  of  the  beut 
A  blessing  is  pronounced  on  the  fiuthful  dead,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  world  is  described  under  the 
image  of  a  harvest  reaped  by  angels. 

St.  John  (zv.,  xvi.)  sees  in  heaven  the  saints 
who  had  overcome  the  beast,  singing  the  song  of 
Moses  and  the  Lamb.  Then  seven  angels  come  out 
of  the  heavenly  temple  haTing  seven  vials  of  wrath 
which  they  pour  out  upon  the  earth,  sea,  rivers, 
sun,  the  seat  of  the  beast,  Euphrates,  and  the  air, 
liter  which  there  is  a  great  earthquake  and  a  hail- 
stfNin. 

One  (zvii.,  xviii.)  of  the  last  seven  angels  carries 
St.  John  into  the  wilderness  and  shows  liim  a  bar- 
k)i,  Babybn,  sitting  on  a  scarlet  beast  with  seven 
heads  and  ten  boms.  She  is  explained  to  be  that 
great  city,  sittuig  upon  seven  mountains,  rdgning 
over  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Afterwards  St  John 
sees  a  vision  of  the  destruction  of  Babykm,  por- 
trayed as  the  burning  of  a  great  city  amid  the 
lamentations  of  woridly  men  and  the  n^oidng  of 
loints. 

Aftervrards  (xix.)  the  worshippers  in  lieaven  are 
heard  celebrating  Babylon's  fall  and  the  approach- 
ing marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb.  The  Word  uf 
God  is  seen  going  forth  to  war  at  the  head  of  the 
heavenly  armies:  the  beast  and  his  false  prophet 
an  taken  and  cast  into  the  burning  lake,  and 
Uieir  worshippers  are  slain. 

An  angel  (xx.-xxii.  6)  binds  the  dragon,  t.  e.  the 
devil,  for  1000  years,  whilst  the  martyred  saints 
who  had  not  worshipped  the  beast  reign  with  Christ 
Then  the  devil  is  unloosed,  gathers  a  host  against 
the  camp  of  the  saints,  but  is  overcome  by  fire 
from  heaven,  and  is  cast  into  the  burning  lake  with 
the  beast  and  fiUse  prophet  St  John  then  wit- 
nesses the  process  of  the  final  judgment  and  sees 
and  describes  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth, 
and  the  new  Jerusalem,  with  its  people  and  their 
vayof  life. 

in  tho  but  sixteen  ^'erses  (xxii.  6-21 )  the  angel 
•okemnly  asaeveneies  tlie  truthfulness  and  impor- 
Ivee  of  the  foregoing  sayings,  prononnoes  a  bisss- 


ing  on  those  who  keep  them  exactly,  giwi 
ing  of  hii  speedy  coming  to  judgment  and  iif  lbs 
nearness  of  the  time  wlwn  these  prophectea  AaJk 
beftilfiUed. 

E.  IxTERpBBTATiON.  —  A  shoit  account  of  thc 
diflerent  directions  in  which  attempts  have  been 
made  to  interpret  the  Revebtion.  is  ail  that  can  be 
given  m  this  phwe.  The  special  blessing  promised 
to  the  reader  of  (his  book  (i.  3),  the  assistance  to 
common  Christian  experience  affi>rded  by  its  |«e- 
oepts  and  by  some  of  its  visions,  the  strikins;  im- 
agery of  others,  the  tempting  field  whu:h  it  supplies 
for  inteUeetoal  exercise,  will  always  attract  students 
to  this  book  and  secure  for  it  the  Ubors  of  many 
commentators.  Kbrard  reckons  that  not  less  than 
eighty  systematic  commentariea  are  worthy  of  note, 
and  states  that  the  less  valuable  writings  on  this 
inexhaustible  subject  are  unnumbered,  if  not  tunn- 
merable.  Fanaticism,  theological  hatred,  and  vain 
curiosity,  may  have  hugely  influenced  their  ooo»- 
position;  but  any  one  who  will  compare  the  neee»* 
sarily  inadequate,  and  sometimes  erroneous,  expoai- 
tion  rf  early  times  with  a  good  modem  commen- 
tary will  see  that  the  pknis  ingenmiy  of  so  many 
centuries  hsa  not  been  exorted  quite  in  vain. 

The  interval  between  the  Apostoiio  age  and  that 
of  Constantiiie  has  been  called  the  Chtliastic  period 
of  Apocalyptic  interpretation,  'llie  risions  of  St 
John  were  chiefly  regarded  m  representationa  of 
general  Christian  truths,  scarcely  }-et  embodied  in 
actual  facta,  for  the  most  part  to  be  exemplified  or 
fulfilled  in  the  reign  of  Antichrist  the  coming  of 
Christ  the  millennium,  and  the  day  of  judgment 
The  fresh  hopes  of  the  eariy  Christians,  and  the 
severe  persecution  they  endured,  taught  them  to 
live  in  Uioae  future  ex-ents  with  Intense  satis&ction 
and  eomf<Nt  lliey  did  not  entertain  the  thought 
of  building  up  a  definite  consecutive  chronological 
scheme  eren  of  those  symbols  which  some  modems 
regard  as  then  abeady  fulfilled;  although  fh>m  the 
U^nning  a  connection  between  Home  and  Anti- 
christ was  universally  allowed,  and  parts  of  the 
ReveUtion  were  regarded  as  the  filling-up  of  the 
great  outline  sketched  by  Daniel  and  St.  Paul. 

The  only  extant  systematic  interpretations  in 
this  period  are  the  interpoUted  Commentary  on 
the  Revelation  by  the  martyr  Victorinus,  cire.  i70 
A.  D.  {BiblioUieci  Patrum  Afazunoj  iii.  414,  and 
Migne's  Palrologia  Lntina,  v.  318;  the  two  edi- 
tions should  be  compared),  and  the  disputed  Trea- 
tise on  Antichrist  by  Uippolytus  (Sligiie's  PaJtro- 
loffin  (jtxKa^  x.  726).  But  the  pre\'aient  views  of 
that  age  are  to  be  gathered  also  frxHu  a  passage  in 
Justin  Martyr  (T'rjfp/io,  80,  81),  from  tlie  later 
books,  especially  the  fifth,  of  Irenttus,  and  from 
various  scattered  passages  in  Tertullian,  Origen. 
and  Methodius.  Tlie  general  anticipation  of  the 
last  days  of  the  world  in  Lactantiiis,  vii.  14-25, 
has  little  direct  referaice  to  the  He\'elation. 

Immediately  after  the  triumph  of  Cunstantine, 
the  Christians,  emancipated  from  oppretwion  and 
persecution,  and  dominant  and  prosperous  in  their 
turn,  b^an  to  k>se  their  vivid  expectation  of  oui 
Lord's  speedy  Advent  snd  their  spiritual  conoep* 
tion  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  kwk  upon  the  tem- 
poral supremacy  of  Christianity  as  a  fulfillment  cf 
the  promised  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  The  Ro> 
man  empire  be«)me  Christian  was  regarded  d« 
k>nger  as  the  object  of  prophetic  denunciation,  but 
as  the  scene  of  a  millennial  de^'efepment  This  vl«w 
however,  was  soon  met  by  the  figuiative  interpr^ 
tation  of  the  millennium  as  the  reign  ot  Christ  ii 
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Nm  hflati  of  all  trae  bdieven.  As  the  barbar^os 
■nd  heietkal  invaden  of  the  fidling  empire  a{>- 
peandf  thej  were  regarded  by  the  suffering  Cbria- 
liaoa  as  fulfilling  the  woes  denounced  in  the  Reve- 
btioti.  The  banning  of  a  regular  chronological 
iDterpretation  is  seen  in  Berengaud  (assigned  by 
tome  eritios  to  the  9th  century),  who  treated  the 
Berelation  as  a  history  of  the  Church  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  its  end.  And  the  origi- 
nal Commentary  of  the  Abbot  Joachim  is  remark- 
able, not  only  for  a  f^irther  derelopment  of  that 
method  of  interpretation,  but  for  the  scarcely  dis- 
guised identification  of  Babylon  with  Papal  Rome, 
and  of  the  second  Beast  or  Antichrist  with  some 
Univer«a  Pontiff. 

The  obtef  oomroentariea  belonging  to  this  period 
are  that  which  is  ascribed  to  Ticbonius,  dre.  890 
A.  D.,  printed  in  the  works  of  St  Augurtine;  Pri- 
masiua,  of  Adnimetuni  in  Africa,  A.  D.  550,  in 
Migiie's  Pait-dogla  Latina,  Ixviii.  1406;  AndreM 
of  Crste,  dre.  650  A.  d.,  Arethas  of  Cappadocia 
and  CEcumeoios  of  Theasaly  in  the  lOih  century, 
whose  commentaries  were  published  together  in 
Ciwnsr*s  Catena^  Ozon.,  1840;  the  Hscplfmaiio 
Apoe.  in  the  works  of  Bede,  a.  d.  736;  the  Eacpo- 
titio  of  Berengaud,  printed  hi  the  works  of  Am- 
brose; the  Commentary  of  Hay  mo,  A.  D.  853,  first 
published  at  Cologne  in  1531;  a  short  Treatise  oo 
the  Seab  by  Anxlm,  bishop  of  Havilberg,  A.  d. 
1145,  printed  in  D'Ach^^s  SpiciUt/ium^  L  161; 
the  £jpo$i*io  of  Abbot  Joachim  of  Oilabria,  a.  d. 
1800,  printed  at  Venice  in  1527. 

In  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  the  views  to 
which  the  reputation  of  Abbot  Joachim  gave  cur- 
rency, were  taken  up  by  the  harbingers  of  the  im- 
pending change,  as  by  Wicklifie  and  othen;  and 
they  beeame  the  firandaiion  of  that  great  historical 
school  of  interpretation,  which  up  to  this  time 
leems  the  most  popular  of  all.  It  is  impossible  to 
xmstruot  an  eubct  classificatiou  of  modem  inter- 
pretera  of  the  Ke^eUtion.  They  are  generally 
placed  in  three  great  divisions. 

a.  The  Historical  or  Continuous  expositors,  in 
whose  opinion  the  Revelation  is  a  progreaiire  his- 
koty  of  the  fi>rtnnes  of  the  Church  from  the  fint 
century  to  the  eiid  of  time.  The  chief  supporters 
sf  this  most  interesting  interpretation  are  Mede, 
Sir  I.  Kewtoo,  Vitringa,  Bengel,  Woodhouse,  Fa- 
eer,  E.  B.  Elliott,  Wordsworth,  Hengstenbevg, 
Glxrard,  and  others.  The  recent  commentary  St 
Uean  Alford  bebngs  mainly  to  this  school. 

6.  The  Pneterist  ezpositon,  who  are  of  opinion 
tfiat  the  Revelation  has  been  almost,  or  altogether, 
UfiUed  in  the  time  which  has  passed  since  it  was 
jrritten ;  that  it  refen  prineipeily  to  the  triumph 
sf  Christumity  over  Judaism  and  Paganism,  sig- 
nalized in  the  downM  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Rome. 
The  moet  eminent  ezpounden  of  this  view  are 
Alcaaar,  Grotius,  Hammond,  Bossuel,  Calmet,  Wet- 
steto.  Eichbom,  Hug,  Herder,  Ewald,  Liicke,  De 
Wette,  Dusterdieck,  Stuart,  I>^  and  Maurice. 
This  is  the  &vorite  interpretation  with  the  critics 
of  Germany,  one  of  whom  goes  so  fiu-  as  w  state 
thai  the  writer  of  the  Relation  promised  the 
fblfiilmcnt  of  his  visions  within  the  space  of 
three  yean  and  a  half  from  the  time  in  which  he 


e.  The  Futiuist  ezpositon,  whose  views  show  a 
ibnog  reaetion  against  some  extravagancies  of  the 
wo  piweeding  schools.  They  believe  that  the  whole 
BifOk,  esnepling  perhaps  the  first  three  ehapten, 
«im  prindpaBy,  if  not  eadudvdy,  to  events  whidi 


are  yet  to  ooma.  This  view,  wfaieh  is  iswgreil  le 
be  merely  a  revival  of  the  primitire  interpretatkn, 
has  been  advocated  in  recent  times  by  Dr.  J.  R 
Todd  Dr.  S.  R.  MaiUand,  a  Newton,  C  Maithuid, 
I.  Williams,  De  Buigh,  and  others. 

Each  of  these  three  schemes  is  open  to  oi^jeo- 
tion.  Against  the  Futurist  It  is  argued,  that  it  is 
not  consistent  with  the  repeated  declan^ns  of  a 
speedy  fulfillment  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
book  itself  (see  eh.  i.  3,  xxii.  6,  7,  12, 90).  Chrie- 
tians,  to  whom  it  was  originally  addressed,  would 
have  derived  no  special  comfort  from  it,  had  its 
fulfillment  been  altogether  deferred  ibr  so  many 
oenturiee.  The  rigidly  literal  interpretation  of 
Babylon,  the  Jewish  tribes,  and  other  symbok 
which  generally  forms  a  part  of  Futurist  schemea, 
presents  peculiar  difficulties. 

Against  the  Pr»terist  ezpodion  it  is  urged,  th»« 
prophecies  fulfilled  ought  to  be  rendered  so  psi« 
spicuous  to  the  gvueral  sense  of  the  Church  as  to 
supply  an  argument  against  iiifiddity;  that  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  having  occun^ed  twenty- 
fire  yean  previously,  could  not  occupy  a  huge 
space  in  a  prophecy:  that  the  supposed  predictions 
of  the  downfidls  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Nero  appear 
from  the  context  to  refer  to  one  event,  but  are  by 
this  scheme  eeparated,  and,  moreover,  placed  in  a 
wrong  order;  that  the  meaRuring  of  the  tempk 
and  the  altar,  and  the  death  of  the  two  witneMCf 
(eh.  xi.},  cannot  be  exphuned  consistently  with  thf 
context. 

Against  Uie  Ilistorieal  scheme  it  is  urged,  uial 
its  advocates  differ  very  widely  among  themselves; 
that  they  assume  without  any  authority  that  th< 
1260  days  are  so  many  yean;  that  several  of  iti 
applications  —  e.g.ot  the  symbol  of  the  ten-honied 
beast  to  the  Popes,  and  the  sixth  seal  to  the  con« 
version  of  Comrtantine  —  are  inconsistent  with  the 
context;  that  attempts  by  some  of  this  school  to 
predict  future  erents  by  tJie  hdp  of  Revelation  hav« 
ended  in  re}ieated  faihtres. 

In  ooudusiou,  it  may  be  stated  that  two  inethodt 
hare  been  propoeed  by  whkh  the  student  of  thi 
Revelation  may  escape  the  incongruities  and  fiUla* 
cies  of  the  dilftient  iuterprptations,  whilst  he  maj 
derire  edification  from  whatever  truth  they  oontain. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  book  may  be  re^ 
garded  as  a  prophetic  poem,  dealing  in  general  and 
inexact  descriptions,  much  of  which  may  be  set 
down  as  poetic  imagery,  mere  embdlishment.  But 
such  a  view  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
belief  that  the  book  is  an  inspired  prophecy.  A 
better  suggestion  is  made,  or  rather  is  revived,  by 
Dr.  Arnold  in  his  Sermons  On  the  JnterpreiaHon 
of  Pifiphecy:  that  we  shouU  bear  in  mind  thai 
predictions  hare  a  lower  historical  sense,  as  wdl  aa 
a  higher  spiritual  sense;  that  there  may  be  one  or 
more  than  one  typical,  imperfect,  historical  fulfill- 
ment of  a  prophecy,  in  each  of  which  the  higher 
spiritual  fulfillment  is  shadowed  forth  miMre  or  less 
distinctly.  Mr.  Elliott,  in  his  fform  Apo&xl^icm, 
iv.  622,  argues  against  this  principle;  but  perhaps 
not  successfully.  The  recognition  of  it  would  pare 
the  way  for  the  aoceptan<^  in  a  modified  sense  of 
many  of  the  interpretations  of  the  Historical  school, 
I  and  would  not  exclude  the  most  valuable  portiom 
I  of  the  other  schemes.  W.  T.  B. 

*  IMeratuni.  The  most  valuable  Introductioa 
to  the  Apocalypee  is  Lucke^s  Verauch  einer  votktam» 
digen  EitiL  in  die  Cffenb.  d,  Jchannes  (1832), 
2d  ed.,  greatly  enhrged,  2  Abth.,  Bonn,  1861. 
Besadsa  the  Commentaries  (a  lew  of  whieh  will  hs 
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■eationed  Mow),  and  the  general  Introduciiona  to 
tiie  N.  T.,  as  tbote  of  Hug,  Schott^  De  Wette, 
OedneTf  Guerieke,  Reun  (lee  abo  hk  art.  Johan, 
Apok.  in  Erach  and  Graber*s  AUgtm,  Encyklop, 
ekKt  II.  Bd.  zxii.  (1842)  p.  79  ff.),  Bleek,  and  Da- 
vidson, the  following  are  some  of  the  more  notioe- 
lJ)le  essays  on  the  aathonhip,  date,  and  plan  of  the 
hook :  A  Ditcoune^  Uittorieal  and  Oiticnl^  on  the 
Revtlationa  ascribed  to  SU  John  (bj  F.  Abauzit), 
Lond.  1730;  also,  in  a  diflhnent  trans.,  in  his  MU- 
eeUanie*  (Lond.  1774).  This  was  reviewed  by  1« 
Twells,  in  his  CriL  Examination  of  the  Late  New 
TeaL  and  Vertkm  of  the  N.  T,,  in  Greek  and 
KnylUh  [Mace's],  Lond.  1733,  tnms.  in  part  by 
Wolf  in  his  Curm  PhihL  et  CriL  t.  887  ff.  (Basil. 
1741 ).  (G.  L.  Oeder,)  Frde  Unters,  Hb.  die  togen, 
Offenb,  Joh.^  mil  Awn,  txm  Sender^  Halle,  1769. 
Semler,  New  Uidere,  Qb.  d.  Apok,,  Halle,  1776. 
(F.  G.  Hartwig,)  ApoL  d,  ApdL  wider  /akchen 
Trtdel  u,  faUchea  Lob,  4  Thle.,  Chemn.  1780-88. 
G.  C.  Storr,  Nmte  Apol.  d.  Qffenb.  Job.,  Tub.  1782. 
Donker-Curtius,  De  Apoc.  ab  Indole,  DocL  et 
KribtwU  Genere  Joanmt  ApotL  non  abhorrente, 
T^tn^.  1799.  Bleek,  BeitrUge  ear  Krit.  ii.  Deu^ 
Itng  d,  Offenb.  Job.,  in  the  Theol,  Zeitichr,  of 
fichlciermacher,  De  Wette  and  Liicke,  Heft  2  (Berl. 
1820);  comp.  his  Beitrdgt  zur  Ewtngelien-Kritik 
(1846 ),  p.  1 82  ff.,  267  ff.,  and  his  review  of  Liicke  in 
the  TheoL  Stvd.  «.  Krit.,  1854,  Heft  4,  and  1855, 
Heft  1.  Kolthoff,  Apoc.  JoansU  ApotL  vindicata, 
Hafn.  1834.  Dannemann,  Wer  i$t  der  Verfnuev 
d.  tjffenb,  Johannief  Hannov.  1841.  Hitxig, 
fTeber  Johannet  Mnreue  u.  eeine  Schrijlen,  oder 
wekher  Johannes  hat  die  Offenb.  verjasst  t  Ziir. 
1843.  Neander,  Planting  and  Training  of  the 
Chiistian  Church,  p.  866  ff.,  Robinson's  trans., 
N.  Y.  1865.  W.  F.  Rinck,  Apoknltipt.  For- 
eckungen,  Ztir.  1863.  K  Boehmer,  Verfasser  u. 
Abfassungszeit  d.  Job.  Apoc.,  Halle,  1856.  G.  R. 
Koyes,  The  Apoccdtgue  analyzed  and  eacplnined, 
in  the  ChrisL  Examiner  for  May  1860,  reprinted 
in  the  Journal  of  Sac.  IM.  Ijor  Oct.  1860.  The 
Apocalypse,  in  the  Westm.  Rev.  for  Oct  1861. 
(S.  Davidson,)  The  Apocalypse  of  Su  John,  in  the 
National  Rev.  for  April  1864;  substantially  the 
nme  as  his  art.  Revelation  in  the  8d  ed.  of  Kitto's 
Cyclnp,  of  BibL  Ul  R.  D.  C.  Robbins,  The 
Author  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  BUd.  Sacra  for 
April  and  July,  1864.  Alb.  R^ville,  La  lit  apoc- 
alyptique  chee  lesjuifs  et  les  chritiens,  in  the  Rev. 
des  Deux  Mondes  for  Oct.  1,  1866.  B.  Weiss, 
Apokalyptische  Studien,  in  TheoL  Stud.  m.  Krit. 
1869,  pp.  l-<59,  cf.  p.  758  ff. 

Of  the  multitudinous  Commentaries  on  this  tor- 
tured book  only  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  can 
l«  named  here.  The  history  of  the  interpretation 
Is  given  in  detail  by  LUeke  (p.  961  ff.)  and  after 
him  by  Stuart  (i.  450  ff.);  comp.  the  outline  in 
De  Wette  {Exeg.  Handb.),  Jos.  Mede,  Clnvis 
Apocalyptica  and  Comm.  in  Apoc.  (1627,  1638),  in 
bii  IFor^s,  vol  iL  Grotius,  Annol.  in  N.  T.,  Par. 
1644,  often  reprinted.  Boasuet,  VApoc.  avec  une 
eaqaUcaiion^  Par.  1690.  Vitringa,  Aroxpio-tv  Apoc. 
(1705),  ed.  alt.,  Amst  1719,  4to.  Daubus,  Per- 
petual Comm,  m  the  Rev.  of  SU  John,  Lond.  1720, 
fol.  Sir  Is.  ^lewton,  Obe.  upon  the  Prcph.  of 
DauMand  the  Apoc.  of  St.  John,  Lond.  1733, 4to. 
towman.  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Rev.,  Lond. 
1737,  4to,  often  reprinted.    Bengel,  Erkldrte  Of- 

o  TlM  Alex.  M8.  ezhlUts  the  same  forms  of  the 
•an*  as  tlie  Tat  s  but  bj  a  ciirtoos  eolnoMenee  In- 
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/eii5.  Johanms,  Stattg.  1740,  S«  Anfl.  1718; 
comp.  his  Gnomon.  Hvder,  MAPAN  AOA.  Das 
Buck  von  d.  Zukunfl  des  Berm,  Riga,  1779 
Eichhom,  Comm,  in  Apoc.,  2  torn.  Gott  1791  * 
oomp.  Chriatinn  Diadple  (Bost)  for  April,  18tt 
and  ChrisL  Examiner,  May,  1830.  J.  a  Wood- 
house,  The  Apoc.  translated,  with  Notes,  Lond 
1805;  also  Annotalions  on  the  Apoc,  (a  aeqoel  tc 
EUej  and  Sbuie).  Lond.  1828.  Heinricha,  Comm. 
in  Apoc.  2  pt.  (jott  1818-21  (vol  z.  of  the  Teat 
Nov.  Edit  Kopp,).  Ewald,  Comm,  in  Apoc  exe- 
geticus  et  criticus,  Gott  1828;  Die  Johanmeiackem 
SchiHjUn  Qbers.  u,  eikldri,  Bd.  ii.  (}ott  186S. 
(Important)  ZuUlg,  Die  Offenb.  Job,  voBstOndig 
erH&rt,  2  Thle.,  Stuttg.  1834-40.  Tmiua,  DU 
Offenb.  Job,  dwvh  EinL,  Uebers.  u.  ErkL  Alien 
verstdndlich  gemadit,  Lelpc.  1839.  E.  B.  EUoCt, 
^orcs  ApocalypHccs  (1843),  5th  ed.,  4  vols.  Lond. 
1862.  Moaes  Stuart,  Comm.  on  the  Apoeak/pst,  9 
vols.  Andover,  1845,  also  reprinted  in  England; 
perhaps  his  most  elaborate  work.  De  Wette,  Kwrze 
ErkL  d.  Offenb.  Job.,  Leips.  1848  (Bd.  iii.  Hi.  2 
of  his  Exeg.  Handb.),  3«  Aufl.,  bearb.  von  W- 
Moeller,  1862.  Hengntenbeiig,  Die  Offenb.  d.  heO, 
Job.,  2  Bde.  Beri.  1849,  2t  Ausg.  1861-«2,  tnui. 
by  P.  Fairbaim,  Rdin.  1851.  Ebranl,  Die  Qfenb. 
Job.  erkldrt,  Konigab.  1853  (Bd.  vii.  of  Olahao. 
sen's  Bibl.  Comm. ).  Auberlen,  Der  Praph.  Dat^ 
iel  u.  die  Offenb.  Jith.,  Baa.  1864,  2*  Anfl.  1857, 
Eng.  trans.  Edin.  1856.  Diisterdieck,  KriL  exeg, 
Handb.  Qb.  d.  Offend*.  Job.,  Gitt  1859,  2e  Aufl. 
1865  (Abth.  xvi.  of  Meyer's  Kommcnuxr).  F.  D. 
Maurice,  Lectures  on  tJte  Apoc.,  Cambr.  1861. 
Bleek,  VorUaungen  uber  die  Apok,^  Berl.  1862. 
Yolkmar,  Comm.  turn  Offenb.  Job,,  Ztir.  1862. 
Desprea,  The  Apoc.  fulfUed,  new  ed.,  Lond.  1865. 
We  may  also  name  the  editions  of  the  Gredc  Teat 
by  Bloonifield,  Webater  and  Wilkinaon,  Alford,  and 
Wordsworth,  who  has  also  published  a  sqiaratp  ex- 
position of  the  book.  See  further  the  literature 
under  Amticiihxst. 

Critical  editiona  of  the  Greek  text,  with  a  new 
Engliah  version  and  various  readings,  have  been 
published  by  Dr.  S.  P.  TregeUea  (Lond.  1844) 
and  William  KeUy  (Lond.  1860),  foOowed  by  hie 
Lectures  on  the  Apoc.  (Lond.  1861).  The  Second 
Kpiatle  of  Peter,  the  Epistles  of  John  and  Judas, 
and  the  Revelation :  trans,  from  the  Greek,  with 
Notes,  New  York  (Amer.  Bible  Unton),  1854, 
4to,  was  prepared  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Uilie, 
D.  D. 

On  the  theology  of  the  Apocalypse,  one  may 
coneult  the  worka  on  Biblical  Theology  by  Lutter- 
beck,  Reuss,  Measner,  Lechler,  Schmid,  Baur,  and 
Beyschlag,  referred  to  under  Joiik,  (y09fel  of^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  1439  a,  and  the  recent  work  of  B.  Weiaa, 
BibL  Theol.  des  N.  T,  Beri.  1868,  p.  600  ff. 

A. 

KB'ZEPH    (yVO.    [stronghold,    Fiiret]:    ^ 

pPo^^f,  Vat]  *Poj«if,  »nd  'Pa^^9;<'  [Comp. 
'Pflur^^,  'Pflur/fi ;  sin.  in  Is.  Pa^«f :]  Reaeph), 
One  of  the  places  which  Sennacherib  mentions,  in 
hia  taunting  message  to  Heaekiah,  as  having  been 
destroyed  by  his  predecessor  (2  K.  xix.  12;  la. 
xxxvii.  12).  He  couples  it  with  Haran  and  othei 
w<dl-known  Mesopotamian  spots.  The  name  la 
still  a  common  one,  Yakiit's  Lexicon  quoting  nine 
towns  ao  called.    Interpreters,  however,  are  at  v** 


tsrehanged,  namely,  P«M  In  2  Kincs,  Tm^me  Ii 
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iteioe  bfltwea  the  prinotiMl  two  of  then.  The 
one  is  a  day's  march  west  of  the  Euphrates,  oo 
the  road  from  Rneon  to  /Abu  (Geseiiios,  Keil, 
Thenius,  Michaelis,  8ift^)\  the  other,  again,  is 
east  of  the  Euphrates,  n«v  Bagdad  (HiUig).  The 
former  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (r.  15)  under  the 
Dame  of  *Pif0-d(^  and  appean,  in  the  pment  im- 
perfect state  of  our  Mfr*op(>taniian  kuowledge,  to 
be  the  more  feasible  of  the  two.  G. 

RE'ZIA  (H;?'^  [deUyhty.  'P«ir«t;  [Vat 
Paurfi«:J  Hr$ii).  An  Asherite.  of  the  sons  of 
UUa(l  rhr.  vii.  :|9). 

RE'ZIN  (T*TT  [P«"h"  stable,  firm,  or  prince, 
u«s.J:  'Paa4ra<ir, 'PoiriV,  ['Poir^  Toirff^r;  Vat. 
in  b.  Paacir,  Potrcifi,  Far^tnf;  Sin.  in  Is.  Pao^^ 
0-«»r;  Alex.  Paaaamw,  exc  Is.  vii.  8,  Poo-cti^:] 
/KojM).  1.  A  lung  of  Damascus,  contemporary 
with  Pekah  in  Israel,  and  with  Jotham  and  Ahas 
in  Judca.  The  policy  of  Rezin  seems  to  have  been 
to  ally  himself  closely  with  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and,  thus  strengthened,  to  carry  on  eonstant  war 
against  the  kings  of  Judah.  He  attacked  Jotham 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  (2  K.  xr.  37); 
but  bis  chief  war  was  with  Ahas,  whose  territories 
be  invaded,  in  company  with  Pekah,  soon  after 
Ahas  iiad  mounted  the  throne  (about  n.  c.  741). 
The  eombined  army  laid  si^  to  Jerusalem,  where 
Ahas  was,  but  '*  could  not  prevail  against  it  **  (Is. 
vii.  1;  2  K.  xvi.  6).  Rexin,  however,  •*  recovered 
Elath  to  Syria**  (2  K.  xvi.  6):  that  is,  he  con- 
qucreil  and  held  possession  of  the  celebrated  town 
of  thai  name  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabab, 
which  oommanded  one  of  the  most  important  lines 
of  trade  in  the  East  Soon  after  this  he  was 
attacked  by  Tighith-Pileser  II.,  king  of  Assyria,  to 
whom  Ahas  in  his  dittiev  had  made  application; 
his  armies  were  defeated  by  the  Assyrian  hosts;  his 
city  besieged  and  taken;  his  people  carried  away 
captive  into  Susiana  (?Kir);  and  he  himself  slain 
(2  K.  xvL  9;  compare  Tiglath-Ptleier^s  own  in- 
scriptions, where  the  defeat  of  Rezin  and  the  de- 
struction of  Damascus  are  distinetly  mentioned). 
This  trsatment  was  probably  owing  to  his  being  re- 
garded as  a  rebel;  since  Damascus  had  been  taken 
and  hud  under  tribute  by  the  Assyrians  some 
tine  pieriooslj  (Rawlinson*s  Herodotus^  i.  467). 

G.  R. 

S<  ['Pa0'^  I  in  Neh.,  Rom.  'Po^e-c^y,  FA. 
Foc^rwr.]  One  (rf  the  femilies  of  Uie  Nethinim 
(Esr.  it  48;  Neh.  vii.  60).  It  fUmishes  another 
example  of  the  oecuirenee  of  non-Israelito  names 
aroongai  them,  which  is  afaneady  noticed  under  Mb- 
tiuviM  [iii.  1876,  note  a;  and  see  Sisbra].  In  1 
£sdr.  Um  name  appears  as  Daisan,  in  which  the 
sfaange  from  R  to  D  seems  to  imply  that  1  Esdrss 
rt  one  time  existed  in  Syriao  or  some  other  Semitic 

G. 
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BB'ZON  n^n  [jmnce]:  [Rom.  om.;  Vat] 
'EM^fk*-  Alex.  Pa(«y:  Raum).  The  son  of  Eli- 
adab,  a  Syrian,  who,  when  David  defeated  Hadad- 
enr  king  of  Zobah,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  freebooten  and  set  up  a  petty  kingdom  si 
Dmaseus  (1  R.  xi.  23).  Whether  he  wss  an 
effieer  of  Hadaderer,  who,  foreseung  the  destruo- 
tkm  wliich  David  would  inflict,  prudently  escaped 
with  ffxne  foUowers;  or  whether  he  gathered  his 
of  tlie  rsmnant  of  those  who  sunrived  the 
r,  doc*  not  sppsar.  The  latter  is  more 
laebabla.  Hie  settlement  of  Reaon  at  i^amaseus 
soold  OQ*  have  been  till  some  time  after  Um  dis- 
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astroos  battle  in  which  the  power  of  HadadsMi 
was  broken,  for  we  are  told  that  David  at  the  same 
time  defeated  the  army  of  Damascene  Syrians  who 
came  to  the  relief  of  Uadadezer,  and  put  garrisons 
in  Danmacus.  From  his  position  at  Damascus  he 
ham  wed  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  during  his  whole 
reign.  With  regard  to  the  statement  of  Nicoiaus 
in  the  4th  book  of  his  Histor}',  quoted  by  Josephus 
{AnL  rii.  6,  $  2),  there  is  less  difficulty,  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  attributing  to  it  any 
historical  authority.  He  says  that  the  name  of 
the  king  of  Damascus,  whom  David  defeated,  was 
Hadad,  and  that  his  descendants  and  successors 
took  the  same  name  for  ten  generations.  If  this 
be  true,  Reson  was  a  usurper,  but  the  origin  of  the 
story  is  probably  the  confused  account  of  the  LXX. 
In  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX.  the  account  of 
Reeon  is  inserted  in  ver.  14  in  close  connection 
with  Hadad,  and  on  this  Josephus  appears  to  have 
founded  bis  story  that  Hadad,  on  leaving  Egypt, 
endeavored  without  success  to  excite  Idumea  to 
revolt,  and  then  went  to  Syria,  where  he  Joined 
himsdf  with  Rezon,  called  by  Josephus  Raasarus, 
who  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers  was  plunder- 
ing the  country  {AfU.  viii.  7,  §  6).  It  was  Hadad 
and  not  Rezon,  according  to  the  account  in  Joee- 
phus,  who  established  himsdf  king  of  that  part 
of  Syria,  and  made  inroads  upon  the  Isrselitss. 
In  1  K.  XV.  18,  Benhadad,  king  of  Damascus  in 
the  reign  of  Asa,  is  described  as  the  grandson  of 
Hezion.  and  from  the  resemblanoe  between  the 
names  Rezon  and  Hezion,  when  written  in  Hebrew 
characters,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  latter  is 
a  corrupt  reading  for  the  former.  For  this  sug- 
gestion, however,  thens  does  not  appear  to  be  suffi- 
cient ground,  though  it  was  adopted  both  by  Sir 
John  Marabam  {Chrcn.  Can,  p.  346)  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  {ChronoL  p.  221).  Bunsen  {Bibekoerh,  i. 
cclxxi.)  makes  Hezion  contemporary  with  Reho- 
boam,  and  probably  a  grandson  of  Rezon.  The 
name  Is  Aramaic,  and  £wald  compares  it  with 
Rezin.  W.  A.  W. 

RHB'GITTM  CP^ioy:  Rhegtum),  The  men- 
tion of  this  Itatian  town  (which  was  situated  on 
the  Bnittian  coast,  just  at  the  southern  entrance 
of  the  straiU  of  Messina)  occurs  quite  incidentally 
(Acto  xxriii.  13)  in  the  account  of  St  Paulas 
voyage  ftom  Syracuse  to  Puteoli,  after  the  ship- 
wreck at  Malta.  But,  for  two  reasons,  it  is  weitkj 
of  careful  attention.  By  a  curious  ooincidenee  the 
figures  on  ite  coins  are  the  very  "  twin-brottisn  ** 
which  gave  the  name  to  St  Paul's  ship.  Sea 
(attacbtti  to  the  article  Castor  avu  Pollvx)  the 
coin  of  Bruttii,  which  doubtless  represente  the 
forms  that  were  panted  or  sculptured  on  the  vessel 
And,  again,  the  notice  of  the  intermediate  position 
of  Rhegtum,  the  wuting  there  for  a  southerly  wind 
to  carry  the  ship  through  the  straiU,  the  run  to 
Puteoli  with  such  a  wind  within  the  twenty-four 
hours,  are  all  pointo  of  geographical  accuracy  which 
help  us  to  realize  the  narrative.  As- to  the  history 
of  the  pbu^  it  was  originally  a  Greek  colony:  it 
was  miserably  destroyed  by  rMonysiuaof  Syracuse: 
from  Augustus  it  received  advantages  which  com- 
bined with  ite  geographical  position  in  maJdng  it 
important  throughout  the  duration  of  the  Roman 
empire:  it  was  prominently  associated,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Romans:  and 
still  the  modem  Rtggio  is  a  town  of  10,(XX)  in- 
habitanto.  Ite  distance  across  the  stnlte.  fKm 
Messina  is  only  abonl  six  miles,  and.  ii  Is  well  mm 
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fron  tha  td^gnph  station  ahore  that   Sfeilian 
town.-  J.  a  H. 

BHB^A  CPi^ri:  Resa),  ma  of  Zorobabel  in 
the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  27).  LonI  A. 
Henrey  has  ingeniously  conjectured  that  Rhesa  Is 
DO  penon,  but  merely  the  title  Boih,  i.  e.  *<  Prince," 
originally  attached  to  the  name  of  Zerubbabel,  and 
gndually  introduced  as  an  independent  name  into 
the  genealogy.  He  thus  removes  an  important  ob- 
stacle to  the  reconciliation  of  tbe  pedigrees  in  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  (Henrey^s  Genealoffiesy  etc.  pp.  Ill, 
114,  356-380).  [Gknbaloot  of  Jksub  Christ, 
i.  886  a;  Zerubbabel.]  G. 

RHO'DA  Cp^h  [roie4nuh]i  Rhode),  lit 
iSose,  the  name  of  a  maid  who  announced  Peter^s 
arrival  at  the  door  of  Mary^s  house  after  his  mirso- 
ulous  release  from  prison  (Acts  zii.  IS).  [Pou- 
ter.] 

RHODES  ('P69os  [rose]:  Bhodut).  Thehia- 
tory  of  this  island  is  so  illustrious,  that  it  is  inter> 
esting  to  see  it  connected,  even  in  a  small  degree, 
with  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  He  touched  there  on  his 
return-voyage  to  Syria  from  the  third  misssionary 
ioumey  (Acts  zxi.  1).  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
landed  from  the  ship.  Tbe  day  before  he  had  been 
at  Cos,  an  island  to  the  N.  W. ;  and  from  Rhodes 
be  proceeded  eastwards  to  Patara  in  Lycia.  it 
seems,  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative, 
that  the  wind  was  bk>wing  from  the  N.  W.,  as  it 
very  often  does  in  that  part  of  the  Levant  Rhodes 
is  immediately  opposite  the  high  Carian  and  Lycian 
headlands  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Asia  Minor.  Its  position  has  had  much  to  do 
with  its  history.  Tbe  outline  of  that  history  is  as 
follows.  Its  real  eminence  began  (about  400  b.  c.) 
with  the  founding  of  that  city  at  the  N.  E.  extrem- 
ity of  the  island,  which  stiU  continues  to  be  the 
eapital.  Though  the  Dorian  race  was  originally 
and  firmly  established  here,  yet  Rhodes  was  very 
frequently  dependent  on  others,  between  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  and  the  time  of  Alexander's  cam- 
paign. After  Alexander's  death  it  entered  on  a 
glorious  period,  its  material  prosperity  being  lai^ely 
developed,  and  its  institutions  deserving  and  obtain- 
ing general  esteem.  As  we  approach  the  time  of 
the  consolidation  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  [mo- 
vant we  have  a  notice  of  Jewish  residents  in  Rhodes 
(1  Mace.  XV.  23).  The  Romans,  after  the  defeat  of 
Antiochus,  assigned,  during  some  time,  to  Rhodes 
certain  districts  on  the  mainland  [Caria;  Lycla]; 
and  when  these  were  withdrawn,  upon  more  mature 
provincial  arrangements  being  made,  the  island  still 
eigoyed  (from  Augustus  to  Vespasian)  a  consider- 
able amount  of  independence.^  it  is  in  this  inter- 
fal  that  St  Paul  was  there.  Its  Byzantine  history 
is  again  eminent  Under  Constantine  it  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  "  Province  of  the  Islands.'*  It 
wss  the  last  place  where  the  Christians  of  the  East 
held  out  against  the  advancing  Saracens;  and  sub- 
sequently it  was  onoe  more  &mous  as  the  home  and 

a  *  Regfio  Is  in  ftiU  view  from  the  harbor  of  Mes- 
Sbsa.  The  Apostle  passed  there  in  winter,  probablj  in 
ftobruary  (as  Luke's  notations  of  time  indicate),  and 
at  that  season  he  must  have  seen  the  mountains,  both 
sf  SloUy  and  of  the  mainlBod,  covend  with  snow. 
The  name  is  from  p^ywyu,  to  break  or  bunt  through^ 
as  If  tbe  sea  had  Chers  torn  eff  Sicily  from  the  eon- 
Hasat  See  Pape*s  Wtirterb,  tier  Oriedu  MigennameH^ 
B.  ▼.  H. 

^  Two  taieldeots  In  the  Ulh  of  Herod  the  Onal  oon- 
wuh.Jlhudes,  are  vali-warthy  of  mentkai 
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fortress  of  the  Knights  of  St  John.  Hie  ■»«! 
inent  remains  of  tike  citT  and  harbt  r  are 
of  thoee  knights.  The  best  aeoonnt  of  Rhodes  wiU 
be  fonnd  in  Ross,  Jieuen  au/den  Orieeh.  /iiseM, 
iii.  70-113,  and  Reiaen  naeh  Kot,  BaUkamaato^ 
Rhodoe,  etc.,  pp.  63-80.  There  is  a  good  view,  aa 
wen  aa  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  eoast,  in  tbe 
English  Admiralty  Chart  No.  1639.  Perhapa  the 
best  illnstration  we  can  adduce  here  is  one  of  the 
early  coins  of  Rhodes,  with  the  conventional  rose- 
flower,  which  bore  the  name  of  tbe  isbnd  on  one 
side,  and  the  head  of  Apollo,  radiated  like  tbe  sun, 
on  the  other.  It  was  a  proveri)  that  tbe  son  shoBa 
tfsry  day  in  Rhodes.  J.  S.  H. 


Gain  of  Bhodss. 

RHOD'OCUS  CPiJdoffot:  JZAodbcMf).  A  Jew 
who  betrayed  the  pkns  of  his  oonntrymen  to  Anti- 
oehus  Eupator.  His  treason  was  disoovend,  and 
he  was  placed  in  confinement' (S  Maoe.  ziii.  il). 

B.F.  W. 

RHCKDUS  CP^f :  Rkodn),  1  Bfaec.  zr.  93 
[Rhodes.] 

RI3AI  [2  syL]  03**")  \whotn  Jehovah  de- 
feruhl :  *Pi/3a  [Vat  Pci/Sa]  in  Sam.,  Pe$t4',  Alez. 
Pi}3ai  [FA.  Pai9«iai]  in  Chr.:  Ribat),  Thefother 
of  Ittai  tbe  Benjamite  of  Gibeah,  who  waa  one  ol 
David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  zziii.  99;  1  Chr.  li. 
31). 

•  RIBBAND.     [Lace.] 

RIBXAH,  1.  (nb^nn,  with  the  definite 
article  [fertility]:  BiyXeC^  in  both  MSS.:  RebUi). 
One  of  the  landmarks  on  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Und  of  Israel,  as  specified  by  Moses  (Nam. 
zxxiv.  11).  Its  position  is  noted  in  this  passage 
with  much  precision.  It  was  immediately  between 
Shepliam  and  the  sea  of  Cinnereth,  and  on  the 
"  east  side  of  the  spring.* '  Un fortunately  Shq  ham 
has  not  yet  been  identified,  and  which  of  the  great 
fountains  of  northern  Palestine  la  intended  by  **  the 
spring**  is  uncertain.  It  seems  hardly  posnble, 
without  entirely  disarranging  the  specification  of 
the  boundary,  that  the  Riblah  in  question  can  be 
the  same  with  the  <«  RibUih  in  the  htnd  of  Hamath  '* 
which  is  mentioned  at  a  much  later  period  of  tbe 
history.  For,  according  to  this  passage,  a  great 
distance  must  necessarily  have  intervened  betweiD 
Riblah  and  Hamath.  This  will  be  evident  flmn  • 
mere  enumeration  of  the  landmarks. 

1.  The  north    boundary:  The 


When  he  went  to  Itsly,  about  the  close  of  the  last  E»> 
pnhtican  struggle,  he  found  that  the  city  had  snlfored 
much  fttun  Casslus,  and  gave  liberal  sums  to  restore  it 
(Joseph.  Ant.  ziv.  14,  §  8).  Here,  also,  after  the  bat> 
tie  of  Actium,  he  met  Augustus  and  secorsd  his  flivoe 
{ibid.  XV.  6,  §  6). 

e  OriglnaUy  It  apptan  to  have  stood  h^^^ ;  bol 
the  *Ap  has  now  attached  itself  to  the  prsoedliic 
—l0w^e^Q,p.    Osn  this  be  the  hammA  of  1 
ix.9r 
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Woai  Hot,  the  entnooe  of  Hamatii.  Zedad,  Ziph- 
ion,  llazar-enan. 

i.  Hie  eutem  boundary  commenced  from  Ha- 
w-eDan,  turning  south:  Shepham,  Riblahf  paning 
ast  of  the  apringf  to  east  aide  of  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Now  it  seema  impossible  that  RibUh  can  be  in  the 
bud  of  Hamath ,"  sewng  that  four  Undmarka  occur 
between  them.  Add  to  thia  its  apparent  proximity 
to  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
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The  early  Jewish  Interpreters  have  felt  the  force 
of  this.  Confused  as  la  the  catalogue  of  the  bonn- 
dhtrin  the  Targum  PseudojonathaD  of  Num.  zzxiv., 
it  is  plain  that  the  author  of  that  version  considers 
'^the  spring  **  aa  the  spring  of  Jordan  at  Bnmnt^ 
ind  KiUah,  therefore,  aa  a  place  near  it.  With 
this  agireas  Parchi,  the  Jewish  traveller  in  the  13th 
md  Uth  ceutuiies,  who  expreasly  discriminates  he- 
taeen  the  two  (aee  the  extracts  in  Zunz*s  Benjn- 
mim^  ii.  418),  and  in  our  own  day  J.  D.  Michaelia 
{BiMJir  llHgekhrten;  Svppt,  nd  fjexica^  No. 
2313),  and  Bonfrerina,  the  learned  editor  of  Kune- 
bios's  OmnnnMieon, 

Xo  phee  bearing  the  name  of  Riblah  has  been 
jet  diaoovered  in  the  ndghborhood  of  Banias. 

2.  Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath  (nb^H,  once 

nnHipn,  {,  «.  Rlblathah:  » A«i3Xa0a  in  both 
USH.;'[Rom.  in  2  K.  xxiii.  33,  'PafiKadfij  xxv. 
<$,  21,  82.  TciSAaddt:]  Reblatha).  A  place  on  the 
grat  road  between  Palestine  and  Babylonia,  at 
Thiefa  the  kings  of  Babylonia  were  accustomed  to 
remain  while  directing  the  operations  of  their  ar- 
sues  in  Palestine  and  Phoenicia.  Here  Nebuchad- 
aecar  waited  while  the  sieges  of  Jerusalem  and  of 
r>Te  were  being  ootidncted  by  his  lieutenants; 
iiither  were  brought  to  him  the  wretched  kin?  of 
•lodca  and  hta  sona,  and  ajfter  a  time  a  selection 
kom  all  ranka  and  eonditions  of  the  conquered  city, 
efao  were  pat  to  death,  doubtless  by  the  horriMe 
death  of  impaling,  which  the  Aasyrians  practiceil, 
iod  the  long  lines  of  the  victims  to  which  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  their  monuments  (Jer.  xxxix.  5,  6, 
lit.  9,  10,  ^,  27;  2  K.  xxv.  6,  20,  21).  In  like 
nanoer  Phariiob-Necho,  aller  his  successful  victory 
over  the  Babylonians  at  Carehemish,  returned  to 
Riblah  aiid  summoned  Jehoahaa  from  Jerusalem 
Uiire  him  (2  K.  xxiU.  33). 

This  liiblah  has  no  doubt  been  discovered,  still 
nUinin;^  its  ancient  name,  on  the  right  (east) 
bsok  of  the  tl-Aty  (Orontes),  upon  the  great  road 
'hich  connects  B-udbtk  and  Hnms^  about  35  miles 
N*.  E.  of  the  former  and  20  miles  S.  W.  of  the  Utter 
phoe.  The  adrantas^  of  its  position  for  the  en- 
cKDpnient  of  vast  heats,  such  as  those  of  Egypt  and 
Bsbybo,  are  enumerated  by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  vis- 
ited it  in  1852  {BibL  Bet.  iU.  645).  He  describes 
it  IS  •<  lying  on  the  lianks  of  a  mountain  stream  in 
tke  nidsi  of  a  vast  and  fertile  plain  yielding  the 
■KMt  afawidant  suppKes  of  forage.  From  this  point 
Iks  roads  were  open  by  Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates 
lo  S'lBeveh,  or  by  Pfelmyra  to  Babylon  ....  by 
tb  «Dd  of  Lebanon  and  the  coast  to  Palestine  and 
Efjrpt,  or  through  the  BukAa  and  the  Jordan 
Viflbjr  to  the  oentn  of  the  Holy  l^id.**     It  ap- 

•  If  Mr.  Porter's  kfanUfloatlons  of  Zadad  and  Hat- 
msaa  an  adopted,  the  dlfflenlty  is  Increased  tenfold. 

*  Tfce  two  gnat  MSB.  of  the  LXX.  —  Yatf  wi  (V^) 
M  Alex.  —  pcearat  the  name  as  Ibllows :  — 

2  K.  xxiU.  83,  'AfiHal ;  ^^JUo. 
t  K.  xxv.  8,     *I«^MAaMv  i 


pears  to  have  been  first  alluded  to  by  BucUnghi 
in  1816. 

Ribbh  is  probably  mentioned  by  Eaekid  (v\ 
14),  though  in  the  present  Hebrew  text  and  A.  V 
it  appears  as  Diblah  or  Diblath.     The  change  from 
R  to  D  is  in  Hebrew  a  very  easy  one.     Riblah 
suits  the  sense  of  the  passage  very  well,  while  on 
the  other  hand  Diblah  is  not  known.<^   [Diblath.] 

G, 

*  RIOHES,  Rev.  xviii.  17,  not  plural  but  shi- 
gular:  **  In  one  hour  so  great  riches  is  come  to 
nottght "  (so  also  Wisd.  v.  8).  The  original  plu- 
ral was  richesnt  (Fr.  WcAesse),  as  in  Wickliffe*s 
venion,  and  was  generally  obeolete  at  the  time  of 
the  traiisUtion  of  tlie  A.  V.  it  stood  at  flrst  also 
in  Jer.  xlriii.  36,  but  as  Trench  mentions  {Author- 
ized Version^  p.  60)  was  tacitly  corrected,  by 
changing  *«is  **  to  "  are."  H. 

RIDDLE  (H'J^n :  aiviyfta,  vp6^ri/ia:  pro- 
blema,  propotitio).  The  Hebrew  word  is  derived 
from  an  Arabic  root  meaning  "  to  bend  off,"  **  to 
twist,'*  and  is  used  for  artifice  (Dan.  viii.  23),  a 
proverb  (Prov.  i.  6),  a  song  (Ps.  xlix.  4,  Ixxviii.  2), 
an  oracle  (Num.  xii.  8),  a  parable  (Exr.  xvii.  2). 
and  in  general  any  wise  or  intricate  sentence  (Ps. 
xciv.  4;  Hab.  ii.  6,  &c.),  as  well  as  a  riddle  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  (Judg.  xiv.  12-19).  In  these 
senses  we  may  compare  the  phrases  <rrpo<p^  \6ytap, 
<rTpo<l>a\  vapafioKav  (Wisd.  viii.  8;  Ecclus.  xxxix. 
2),  and  veptirXoK^  kAytttv  (Eur.  Pham.  497;  Ge- 
sen.  J.  v.),  and  the  I^atin  tcirpvt^  which  appears  to 
have  been  similarly  used  (Aul.  (^11.  A^oc^.  Att  xii. 
6).  Augustine  defines  an  enigma  to  be  any  "  ob- 
scura  allegoria"  (/>«  Trin,  xv.  9),  and  points  out, 
as  an  instance,  the  passage  about  the  daughter  ol 
the  horse-leech  in  Prov.  xxx.  15,  which  has  beoi 
elaborately  explained  by  Bellermann  in  a  mono- 
graph on  the  subject  {j£mgmata  Bebraica^  Erf 
1798).  Many  passages,  although  not  definitely 
propounded  as  riddles,  may  be  regarded  as  such, 
e.  y.  Prov.  xxri.  10,  a  verse  in  the  rendering  ol 
which  every  version  differs  from  all  others.  The 
riddles  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  came  to  ask  of 
Solomon  (1  K.  x.  1,  fj\B(  xtipdtrcu  aurhv  iv  ah 
ply/Muri;  2  Chr.  ix.  1)  were  rather  **hard  ques- 
tions" referring  to  profound  inquiries.  Solomon 
is  said,  however,  to  have  been  very  fond  of  the 
riddle  proper,  for  Josephus  quotes  two  profane  his- 
torians (Menander  of  Ephesus,  and  Dius)  to  authen- 
ticate a  story  that  Solomon  proposed  numerous 
riddles  to  Hiram,  for  the  non-solution  of  which  Hi- 
ram was  obliged  to  pay  a  large  fine,  until  he  sum- 
moned to  his  assistance  a  Tyrian  named  Abdemon, 
who  not  only  solved  the  riddles,  but  ]iropounderl 
others  which  Solomon  himself  was  unable  to  an> 
swer,  and  consequently  in  his  turn  incurred  the 
penalty.  The  word  civiyfia  occurs  only  once  in 
iiM  N.  T.  (1  CJor.  xiii.  12, "  darkly."  ^i^  alvlyfutrt. 
oomp.  Kum.  xii.  8;  Wetetein,  N,  T,  ii.  158); 
but,  in  the  wider  meaning  of  the  word,  many  m> 
stances  of  it  occur  iu  our  Lord's  discourses,  lliue 
Erasmus  applies  the  term  to  Matt.  xii.  43-45. 
The  object  of  such  implicated  meanings  is  obvi* 
oua,   and  is  well    explained   by   St.   Augustine: 

2  K.  xxv.  20,  ik*fikaBa\  ^fiKaJBa, 
2  K.  xxv.  21,  'Pff^Aa0a ;  A«0Xa«a, 
Jer.  111.  9,  10,  26,  27,  AtfiAaBi,  in  both. 
c  •  For  interesting  notices  of  this  Riblah,  see  Dn 
Thooisoa*s  diary  of  a  '<  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Lsk 
anon,"  AM.  Seura,  v  688  f.  H. 
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*  nMiiifMtii  pMcimnr,  obteurii  exereemur 
UocL  Chritt,  ii.  6). 

We  know  that  all  ancient  nationSf  and  etpeeiany 
Ortentala,  have  been  fond  of  riddles  (RonenmoUer, 
MorgtnL  Ui.  68).  We  find  tiaoei  of  the  eueCom 
unong  the  Arabs  (Koran,  ixr.  36 )|  and  indeed 
■everal  Arabic  boolcs  of  riddles  exist  —  as  Keidb  al 
AlffdM  in  1469,  and  a  book  of  riddles  solved,  called 
Akd  al  themin.  But  these  are  rather  emblems  and 
derioa  than  wliat  we  call  riddles,  although  thej 
are  mrj  ingenious,  llie  Persians  call  them  Algdt 
wad  Maawuna  (D'Herbebt,  s.  v.  Algaa).  litojr 
were  also  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Jablon- 
ski,  Ptmiheon  jEgypl.  48).  They  were  especially 
used  in  banquets  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans  (Miil- 
ler,  Dor.  ii.  392;  Athen.  z.  457;  Pollux,  ri.  107; 
A.  Gell.  xviii.  3;  DicL  of  Ant.  p.  22),  and  the  kind 
of  witticisms  adopted  may  be  seen  in  the  literary 
dhinen  described  by  Plato,  Xenophon,  Athenieus, 
Plutarch,  and  Macrobius.  Some  have  groundkssly 
ittppoeed  that  tlie  proverbs  of  Solomon,  Iwcmuel, 
and  Agur,  were  propounded  at  feasts,  like  the  par- 
al>les  spoken  by  our  Lord  on  similar  occasions  (Luke 
ziT.  7,  etc.). 

iiiddles  were  generally  proposed  in  verse,  like 
the  celebrated  riddle  of  Samson,  which,  however, 
was  properly  (as  Voss  points  out,  JntU.  Oratt.  iv. 
11)  no  riddle  at  all,  because  the  Philistines  did  not 
possess  the  only  clew  on  which  the  solution  could 
depend.  For  this  reason  Samson  had  carefully  con- 
emled  the  &ct  even  from  his  parents  (Judg.  xiv. 
14,  etc.).  Other  ancient  riddles  in  vcfm  are  that 
of  the  Sphinx,  and  that  which  is  said  to  have 
eaused  the  death  of  Homer  by  his  mortification  at 
being  unable  to  solve  it  (Plutarch.  Vit  Horn.). 

Franc  Junius  distinguishes  between  the  grecUer 
enigma,  where  the  allegory  or  obscure  intimation 
is  continuous  throughout  the  passage  (as  in  Ex. 
zvU.  2,  and  in  such  poems  as  the  Syrinx  attributed 
to  Theocritus);  and  the  lesser  enigma  or  bwal' 
ftypM,  where  the  difficulty  is  concentrated  in  the 
peculiar  use  of  some  one  word.  It  may  be  useful 
to  refer  to  one  or  two  instances  of  the  latter,  since 
they  are  very  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  Bible, 
and  especially  in  the  Prophets.     Such  is  the  play 

on  the  word  Q?^  ("a  portion,**  and  "Shechem," 

the  town  of  Ephraim)  in  (Sen.  xlviii.  22;  on  "l^SC 

imdU^,  («a  fortified  city,"  and  □H'^Q*  ^v^ 

raim,  Egypt)  in  Mic.  vii.  12;  on  117.^  {Shdkid, 

«*an    almond-tree"),   and    "Tf?^    (thdkadf  "to 

hasten  **),  in  Jer.  i.  11 ;  on  n^^  {Ddmdh^  mean- 
kigt^Edom"  arid  *(the  land  of  death"),  in  Is. 

Kxi.  11 ;  on  ^\pWf'  Sheshach  (meaning  "  Baby- 
lon,** and  perhaps  "arrogance"),  in  Jer.  zzt.  96, 
U.  41. 

it  only  reniuns  to  notice  the  single  instance  of 
a  riddle  occurring  in  the  N.  T.,  namely,  the  number 
t^  the  ben$L  This  itelongs  to  a  class  of  riddles 
Mry  common  among  Egyptian  mystics,  the  Gnos- 
tics, some  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  Jewish  Cabbalists. 
The  latter  called  it  Gtmatrin  (i.  e.  ytmfirrpia)  of 
which  instances  may  be  found  in  Carpasov  {Ai^, 
Crii.  p.  642),  ReUnd  {Ant,  BAr.  i.  26),  and  some 

<  To  this  passage  it  Is  generally  thought  *<hat  She- 
Aaeb  In  put  for  Babel,  by  the  principle  of  alphabetl* 
lal  inferaion  known  as  the  atkba$h.  It  will  be  seen 
Ikat  the  passages  above  quoted  are  chiefly  instanoss 
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of  the  commentaton  on  Rev.  zilL  16-18.    Ihoa 

VDT^  (nddkiai),  *<  serpent,"  is  made  by  tht  Jcwi 
one  of  the  names  of  the  MeMJsh,  bseaoae  iCi 

numerical  value  is  equivalent  to  rTQ^;  and  tht 
names  Shushan  and  Esther  are  connected  togeClier 
because  the  numerical  value  of  the  letten  com- 
posing them  is  661.  Thus  the  Harooeiaoa  regaided 
the  number  24  as  sacred  from  its  being  the  10111 
of  numerical  values  in  the  names  of  two  quateniioRa 
of  their  ^Gons,  and  the  GnoetieB  used  the  bbiim 
Abraxat  aa  an  amulet,  because  its  letters  ancani 
numerically  to  366.  Such  idle  ihnciei  are  not 
uafiequent  in  some  of  the  Fathers.  We  hkwm 
already  mentioned  (see  Cross)  the  mystic  •'pHp^ 
tion  by  Clem.  Alezandrinns  oif  the  number  318  fai 
Gen.  dv.  14,  and  by  Tertnllian  of  the  number  300 
(represented  by  the  letter  T  or  n  cross)  in  Judg. 
vii.  6,  and  similsr  instances  are  supplied  by  the 
Testimonia  of  the  Pseudo- Cyprian.  The  moat 
exact  analogies,  however,  to  the  enigma  on  tha 
name  of  the  beast,  are  to  be  found  in  the  so-caDed 
Sibylline  ^'erses.  We  quote  one  irideh  b  exactly 
similar  to  it,  the  answer  bring  found  in  the  name 
*Ii?<ro05  =  888,  thus:  1=^10 -|-  ^=184-0^:=  900 
-f-o  =  70-fw«400-ff  =  200=888.  It  is 
as  foUowB,  and  is  extremely  curious: 

*H(ffi  <npK0^6pov  ^nrrocf  Vocovftcvot  iw  yd 

'0«TM  ydip  fMraJav,  ivmt  ttaiiws  M  rovrstf , 
'Hf  imarmrraias  &CTw  avtvToripovt  hf^prnwotig 
Ovvofta  3i)A«iKrft. 

With  examples  like  this  before  us,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  doubt  that  St.  John  (not  greailg  re- 
moved in  time  from  the  Christian  forgcn  of  the 
Sibylline  verses)  intended  some  name  as  an  answfi 
to  the  number  666.  llie  true  answer  mnst  be 
settled  by  the  Apocalyptic  commentators.  Most 
of  the  Fathers  supposed,  even  as  frr  back  as  Ire- 
nseus,  the  name  Adrttvos  to  be  indicated.  A  list 
of  the  other  very  numerous  solutions,  proposed  in 
diiibrent  ages,  may  he  found  in  Elliott's  ffara 
ApocalyptitxB^  from  which  we  have  quoted  sewral 
of  these  instances  {Hor.  Apoe.  Ui.  229-934). 

F.  W.  P. 

*  RIE  for  RTB,  Ex.  iz.  82  and  Is.  zzriil.  9* 
(marg.  tpeli}^  in  the  oldest  editions  of  the  A.  Y. 

H. 

RIMTMON  OHB"!  [jmnegranate] :  Tc/i^r: 
Remmon).  Rlmmon,  a  Bei^amite  of  Beeroth,  was 
the  father  of  Rechab  and  Baanah,  the  murdereni 
of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  2,  6,  9). 

RIM'MON  (T^ttT  [pome^rofiafe]:  'Pc/u/i^: 
Remmon),  A  deity,  worahipped  by  the  Syrians 
of  Damascus,  where  there  was  a  temple  or  house 
of  Rimmon  (2  K.  v.  18).  TVaees  of  the  name  of 
this  god  appear  also  in  the  proper  names  Haded- 
rimmon  and  Tabrimmon,  but  its  signification  is 
doubtful  Serarius,  quoted  by  Selden  (Dc  dU 
Syrie,  ii.  10),  refers  it  to  the  Heb.  rimmon^  a 
pomegranate,  a  fhiit  sacred  to  Venus,  who  is  thus 
the  deity  worshipped  under  this  title  (oompan 
Pomona^  from  pomum).  Ursinus  {Arboretum  Bibl 
cap.  32,  7)  expbdna  Rimmon  as  the  pomegranate^ 


of  pannomana.  On  the  profound  use  of  this 
by  the  prophets  and  other  writem  sse  Swald,  th. 
FnphMten  d,  Alt.  Bmd,  L  48;  Blslnnial,  thtpt,  4 
SfraeSfty  p.  21. 


RIMMON 

At  mblnn  of  the  feriiliziiig  princ5ple  of  natnre, 
Ibe  pcnooUlfld  naUa^  naturant^  •  symbol  of  fre- 
|oent  oeearreooe  in  the  old  rdigiops  (Bohr,  Sym- 
Mik,  ii.  1^).  If  this  Iw  the  truA  origin  of  the 
ume,  it  praentii  us  with  a  relic  of  the  ancient 
Iree-wonhip  of  the  Eaat,  which  we  know  to  have 
pienukd  in  Pklesline.  But  Selden  rqeets  thii 
derivation,  and  propoiei  instead  that  Bimmon  is 

fhn  the  root  DrH,  rum,  m  to  be  high/'  and  tag- 
aifies  "moct  high;**  like  the  Phcenician  EUoun, 

iod  Heb.  i^^V.'  Heeychius  gives  'VofUt,  6 
8fi#rei  #c^.  *  CUriciu,  Vitringa,  RoaenmiUler, 
and  Geseniua  wtn  of  the  same  opinion. 

Meven  {Pkdm.  L  196,  Ac)  regards  Rimmon  as 
Ibe  abbienated  Ibnn  of  liadad-Rimmon  (as  Peor 
hr  Baal-Peor),  Hadad  being  the  sun-god  of  the 
Sfriaoe.  Cooibining  this  with  the  pomegranate, 
wkkh  waa  his  symbol,  lladad-Rimmon  would  then 
be  tiie  ran-god  of  the  late  summer,  who  ripens  the 
potBsgranate  and  other  fruits,  and,  after  infusing 
into  them  his  productive  power,  dies,  and  is 
mourned  with  the  *•  mourning  of  Hadadrimmoo 
in  the  vaJlejr  of  Megiddon  '*  (Zeeh.  xii.  U). 

Between  these  different  opinion!  there  is  no  pos- 
■faUitjr  of  deciding.  The  name  occurs  but  once, 
sod  there  is  no  erideuoe  <m  the  point.  But  the 
eoDJectiire  of  Sdden,  which  is  approved  bj  Gese- 
aina,  has  the  greater  show  of  probability. 

W.  A.  W. 

KIMIdON  (  y^^,9  £.  e.  RimmoDd  [pome- 
fnuMie]i  11  'PtfiftiAv'  JUmmano).  A  city  of 
Zebsdan  bdongtng  to  the  Merarite  Levites  (1  Chr. 
n.  77).  There  is  great  discrepancy  between  the 
brt  in  which  it  oocnrs  and  the  panUel  catalogue 
!if  Jeab.  zxi.  The  former  contains  two  names  in 
place  of  the  fbnr  of  the  latter,  and  ndther  of  them 
the  saow.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  Dimnah 
(Joib.  zxi.  35)  may  have  been  originally  Rimmon, 
ss  the  D  and  R  in  Hebrew  are  notoriously  easy  to 
ti^Amxid.  At  any  rate  there  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posnig  thai  Bimmono  is  not  identical  mth  ICimmon 
of  Zabainn  (Joah.  xiz.  18),  in  the  A.  V.  Rkmmom- 
MKTHOAB.  The  redundant  letter  was  probably 
Ifsmferred,  in  copying,  from  the  succeeding  word 
—at  an  early  date,  since  all  the  MSS.  appear  to 
iihibit  it,  ae  does  also  the  Tacgum  <^  Joseph. 
[Dr.  Robinson  inquires  whether  this  Rimmon 
nay  not  be  the  present  RumtndneM,  a  little  north 
/Kasanth.    See  iS^iZes.  U.  340  (2d  ed.).  —  H.] 

G. 

BIH'MON  (f'HST  [poifUffranaU] ;  'ZfWfM, 
f^ft^p;  Alex.  PtfAUMVi  [in  1  Chr.,  Rom.  'Peu- 
siir,  Vai.  F§fiftMvu  Rennum).  A  town  in  the 
SBuibsn  portioo  of  Jndah  (Josh.  xt.  32),  allotted 
Is  Simeoo  (Josh.  xix.  7;  1  Chr.  iv.  82:  in  the 
inner  of  these  two  passages  it  is  inaccurately  given 
h  tbe  A.  V.  aa  Rkumoh).  In  each  of  the  above 
tills  tbe  name  sueoeeds  thai  of  Aui,  ako  one  of  the 
ouas  of  Jodah  and  Simeon.  In  the  catalogue  of 
Uie  pbees  reoeeupied  by  the  Jews  after  the  return 
fiwa  Babyhm  (Neh.  xi.  29)  the  two  are  joined 

Oia*l  y^^:  LXX.  omits:  H  in  BtmKum),  and 
•KHar  in  the  A.  V.  aa  EnpRimmon.  There  is 
MtUng  to  sapport  this  single  departure  of  the 
tebrew  text  from  its  prsetioe  in  the  other  lists 
■eepi  tbe  bet  that  the  Vatieaii  LXX  af  the 
vfilieo  of  Mai  mny  be  trusted)  hss  Joined  the 
•smas  b  each  of  the  lists  of  Joshua,  hom  which 
t  nay  be  infared  thai  at  the  time  of  the  LXX. 
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tninsktSon  the  Hebrew  text  there  also  showetf 
them  joined.  On  the  other  hand  there  does  do^ 
appear  to  be  uiy  sign  of  such  a  thing  in  the 
present  Hebrew  HSS. 

No  trace  of  Rimmon  has  been  yet  discovoed  in 
the  south  of  Palestine.  True,  it  is  mentioned  io 
the  Onomattioon  of  Euseblus  and  Jerome;  but 
they  locate  it  at  15  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  ob- 
viously confounding  it  irith  the  Rock  Rimmon. 
That  it  was  iu  the  south  would  be  pbun,  even 
though  the  lists  above  cited  were  not  extant,  fh}m 
Zech.  xIt.  10,  where  it  is  stated  to  be  "  south  of 
Jerusalem/*  and  where  it  and  Geba  (the  northern 
frontier  of  the  southern  kingdom)  are  named  aa 
the  limits  of  the  change  which  is  to  take  place  in 
tlie  aspect  and  formation  of  the  country.  In  this 
ease  Jerome,  both  in  the  Vulgate  and  in  his  Com- 
mentary  (en  Zech.  xiv.  0  ff.),  joins  the  two  names, 
and  understands  them  to  denote  a  hill  north  of 
Jerusalem,  apparently  well  known  (doubtless  the 
ancient  Gibbah),  marked  by  a  pomegranate  tree 
—  **ooliis  Rimmon  (hoc  enim  (^baa  sonat,  ubl 
arbor  malagranati  est)  usque  ad  australem  p^;eBS 
Jerusalem.**  G. 

BIM'MON  PAHBZ  (V!??  1^1  [pome^ 
ffranate  of  the  breach  or  rent]:  'Ptfift^y  ^cip4s) 
The  name  of  a  mareh-station  in  the  wilderness 
(Num.  xxxiii.  19,  30).  Rimmon  is  a  common 
name  of  locality.  The  Utter  w(»d  is  the  same  aa 
that  found  in  the  plural  form  in  Baal-Perazim, 
**  Baal  of  the  breaches.**  Perhaps  some  local  con- 
figuration, such  as  a  *'  deft,"  might  account  for  its 
being  added.  It  stands  between  Rithmah  and 
Lilmah.  No  place  now  known  has  been  identified 
with  it.  H.  H. 

BIMltfOK,  THE  ROOK(ra"3n"  V^i 

il  irirfta  rov  *PtfiiA^v;  Joseph,  vdrpa  *?odi  peiJ-m 
cujuf  wcabulum  est  Remmon;  peira  Rernmon), 
A  ciiflT  (such  seems  rather  the  force  of  the  Hebrew 
word  uln)  or  inaocessil)]e  natural  fastness,  in  wbieb 
the  six  hundred  Bei\jamites  who  escaped  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Gibeah  took  refuge,  and  m^talned  them- 
selves for  four  months  until  released  by  the  act  of 
the  general  body  of  the  tribes  (Judg.  xx.  45,  47, 
xxi.  13). 

It  is  described  ss  in  the  «  wilderness  **  (midbnr), 
that  is,  the  wild  uncultivated  (though  not  nnpro- 
ductive)  country  which  lies  on  the  east  of  the 
central  highlands  of  Benjamin,  on  which  Gibeah 
was  situated  —  between  them  and  the  Jordan  Val- 
ley. Here  the  name  is  still  found  attached  to  a 
village  perehed  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  chalky 
hill,  visible  in  all  directwns,  and  commanding  th«» 
whole  country  (Rob.  BibL  Ret.  1.  440). 

The  bin  b  steep  and  naked,  the  white  limestone 
everywhere  protruding,  and  the  houses  dinging  to 
its  sides  and  forming  as  it  were  huge  steps.  On 
the  south  side  it  rises  to  a  height  of  several  hun- 
dred feet  fiiom  the  great  ravine  of  the  Wady  Mut- 
ydk ;  while  on  the  west  side  it  is  almost  equaDy 
iaolated  by  a  cross  valley  of  great  depth  (Porter, 
Aandbk.  p.  217;  Mr.  Finn,  in  Van  de  Velde, 
Memoir ,  p.  845).  In  position  it  is  (as  the  crow 
flies)  3  miles  east  of  Bethel,  and  7  N.  E.ofGibeab 
( TWet/  eUFvl).  Thas  in  every  particular  of  uame, 
character,  and  situation  it  agrees  with  the  require- 


o  In  two  out  of  Its  four  ooeurrsnens,  ttie  arf leis  k 
omitted  both  in  'be  Hebrew  ind  MX. 
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BBttitc  of  tlie  Rock  Rimmon.  It  wu  known  in 
ibe  days  of  Euaebius  wad  Jerome,  who  mention  it 
( Onotntttticvn^  "  Remmoii  ** ) — though  ooiifounding 
It  with  Riinmon  in  Simeon  —  as  15  Roman  mika 
northwards  from  Jerusalem.  G. 

RING  (np^^:  ScMCTvXios:  anmUuM).  The 
rin^c  was  regarded  u  an  indispensable  article  of  a 
Hebrew's  attire,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  his  sig- 
net, and  even  owed  its  name  to  this  circumstance, 
the  term  Utbbaaih  being  derived  fix>m  a  root  sig- 
nifying "to  impress  a  seal/'  It  was  hence  the 
symbol  of  authority,  and  as  such  was  presented  by 
Pharaoh  to  Joseph  (Gen.  zli.  42),  by  Ahasuerus  to 
Haman  (Ksth.  iii.  10),  by  Antiochus  to  PhiUp  (1 
Mace.  vi.  16),  and  by  the  father  to  the  prodigal 
son  in  the  parable  (Luke  xr.  22).  It  was  treasured 
aoeordingly,  and  became  a  proverbial  expression  for 
a  most  valued  object  (Jer.  xzii.  24;  Hag.  ii.  23; 
Eoclus.  xlix.  11).  Such  rings  were  worn  not  only 
by  men,  but  by  women  (Is.  iii.  21;  Misbn.  Shabb* 
p.  6,  §  3),  and  are  enumerated  among  the  articles 
presented  by  men  and  women  for  the  service  of  the 
Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv.  22).  The  signet-ring  was 
worn  on  the  right  hand  (Jer.  L  c).  We  may  con- 
clude, from  Ex.  xxviii.  11,  that  the  rings  contained 
a  stone  engraven  with  a  device,  or  with  the  owner's 
name.  Numerous  specimens  of  l!.gyptian  rings  have 
lieeii  discovered,  most  of  them  made  of  gold,  very 
massive,  and  containing  either  a  scarabsus  or  an 
sngraved  stone  (Wilkinson,  ii  837).     The  number 


Egyptian  Kings. 

of  rings  worn  by  the  Egyptians  was  truly  reroark- 
ible.  The  same  profusion  was  exhibited  also  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  particularly  by  men  {Did. 
of  AnL  **  Rings'').  It  appears  also  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews  of  the  Apostolic  sge;  for  in 
Jam.  ii.  2,  a  rich  man  is  described  as  xPvo'oScurr^ 
Aiof ,  meaning  not  simply  "  with  a  gold  ring,**  as 
in  the  A.  V.,  but  "golden-ringed"  (like  the 
Xpvo'^X^'Pt  "  golden*handed  "  of  Lucian,  Ttmon, 
e.  20),  implying  equally  well  the  presence  of  sm'eral 
gold  rings.  For  the  term  gdUl^  rendered  "ring" 
in  Cant  v.  14,  see  0rj«amekt8.  W.  L.  B. 

•  RINGLEADER  (AcU  xxIt.  6),  appUed  to 
Paul  by  TertuUus  in  his  speech  before  Felix,  where 
it  stands  for  irpwTo<rrJi,ry\t.  It  implies,  of  itself, 
nothing  opprobrious,  being  properly  a  military  Utle, 
namely,  of  one  who  stands  in  front  of  the  ranks 
as  leaider.  It  marks  a  bad  preeminence  here, 
sdpecially  from  being  associated  with  Aoi^t, 
"plague,  pest"  (A.  V.  pestilent  ftUow).  lUng- 
laader  had  a  good  or  neutral  aeuse  as  well  as  bsd 
b  the  older  English  writers.  H. 

BIN'N  AH  (n  jn  [a  «-y  of  joy,  or  roaiiing] : 

'Ayd;  Alex.  Vavvttv'  Rinna).  One  of  the  sons 
t(  Shimon  in  an  obscure  and  fragmentary  gene- 
slogy  of  the  descendanU  of  Judah  (1  Cbr.  iv.  30). 
Cn  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  he  is  made  "  the  sen  of 
il^SAO,"  Ben-hanan  l«ing  thus  translated. 


■  nO^^.  This  reading  Is  prHbrrMi  by  Boehart 
,  Hi.  10),  and  Is  oonoeeted  bj  him  with  the 


RITHMAH 

RITHATH  (n^n  [o 
ierror,  Sin.]:  *Pt^$;  Ales.  Pi^t  in  Chr.:  A> 
phnth),  the  second  son  of  Gomer,  and  the  brother  of 
Ashkenas  and  Togarmah  (Gen.  x.  3).  The  H» 
brew  text  in  1  Chr.  i.  6  gives  the  form  Diphath,^ 
but  thb  arises  out  of  a  clerical  error  similar  to  that 
which  gives  the  forms  Hodanim  and  Uadad  for 
Dodanim  and  Hadar  (1  Chr.  L  7,  60;  Gen.  zxxvi. 
39).  The  name  Hipbath  occurs  only  in  the  gecr 
ealogical  table,  and  hence  there  is  little  to  guide  as 
to  the  locality  which  it  indicates.  The  name  itseU 
has  been  variously  identified  with  that  of  the  Rhi- 
paean  mountains  (Knobel),  the  river  Rhebas  in  Bi- 
tliynia  (Boehart),  the  Rhibii,  a  people  living  easiwivd 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  (Schulthess),  and  the  Ripheaoi 
[Ripbathaeans  ?],  the  ancient  name  of  tiie  Paphlago- 
nians  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §  1 ).  This  last  view  is  e«- 
tainly  favored  by  the  contiguity  of  Ashkenas  amk 
Togiurmah.  The  weight  of  opinion  is,  however,  in 
fovor  of  the  Rhipcean  mountains,  which  Knobel 
( Vdlkert.  p.  44)  identifies  etymologically  and  geo- 
graphically with  the  Carpathian  range  w  the  N.  E. 
of  Uftcia.  The  attempt  of  that  writer  to  klentify 
Hipbath  with  the  Celts  or  Gauls,  is  eridenUy  baaed 
on  the  assumption  that  so  important  a  race  ought 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  table,  and  that  there  is  do 
other  name  to  apply  to  them:  but  we  have  no  evi- 
dence  that  the  dtiuln  were  for  any  lengthened  period 
settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Carpathian  range. 
The  Rhipftan  mountains  themselves  existed  mora 
in  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks  than  in  reality,  and 
if  the  received  etymology  of  that  name  {hotn  ptraij 
"blasts")  be  correct,  the  ooincidenoe  in  sound 
with  Riphath  is  merely  accidental,  and  no  oraneo- 
tion  can  be  held  to  exist  between  the  names.  Tha 
later  geographers,  ]*tolemy  (iii.  5,  §  16,  19)  and 
others,  pUoed  the  Rhipnan  range  where  no  range 
really  exists,  namely,  about  the  elevated  ground 
that  separates  the  basins  of  the  Euxiue  and  Baltio 
seas.  W.  L.  B. 

RIS'SAH  (npn  [a  nitn] :  [Bom.  Ttavd^i 
Vat.  Aco-o-a;  Alex.]  Ptaaa'-  JiexBa).  The  name^ 
identical  with  the  word  which  signifies  "  a  worm," 
is  that  of  a  march-station  in  the  wilderness  (Num. 
xxziii.  21,  22).  It  lies,  as  there  given,  between 
Libnah  and  KekeUthah,  and  has  been  considered 
(Winer,  s.  v.)  identical  with  Rasa  in  the  PtMimg, 
Jtiner.,  82  Roman  miles  from  Ailah  (Elah),  aud 
203  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  distinct,  however, 
from  the  *?rjtrva  of  Josephus  {AnL  xiv.  16,  § 
2).     No  site  has  been  identified  with  Rissah. 

H.  H. 

RITH'MAH  (nsnn  [seebek>w]:Ta0i^: 
Beihma).  The  name  of  a  march-station  in  the 
wilderness  (Num.  xxxiii.  18,  19).  It  stands  there 
next  to  Haxeroth  [Hazeroth],  and  probably  lay 
in  a  N.  E.  dhrection  from  that  spot,  but  no  plaoe 
now  known  has  been  identified  with  it.     The  nanie 

is  probably  oonneeted  with  C'^*'^,  Arab.   fJSy 

eommonly  rendered  "juniper,"  but  more  oonect^ 

**  broom."  It  eames  the  afWnnative  H,  eommoa 
in  names  of  locality,  and  found  especially  among 
many  in  the  catalogue  of  Num.  xxxiii.      H.  H. 


of  the  town  Tobata  and  the  moontaln 
In  the  N.  of  Asia  Minor. 
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HIVER.  Inthetenaein  whiehwetiLpfeytlia 
foH,  nmmely,  for  •  perennial  stream  of  oontidenble 
ne,  a  river  ii  a  much  rarer  oltjeet  in  the  East  than 
Bthe  West  Hw  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Pakatiiie  at  Um  preaent  daj  have  probably  never 
MO  one.  With  the  eieeption  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  Uiiing^  the  stxeams  of  the  Holy  Land  are  either 
aidrdv  dried  up  in  the  summer  monthSf  and  oon- 
«Eited  into  hot  lanes  of  glaring  stones,  or  ebe  re- 
duced to  very  small  streamlets  deeply  sunk  in  a 
smov  bed,  and  concealed  from  new  by  a  dense 
growth  of  sbruba. 

The  erase  of  this  is  twofi^:  on  the  one  hand 
ths  hiQy  nature  of  the  country  —  a  central  mass 
^-f  highJand  descending  on  each  side  to  a  lower 
InsI,  and  oti  the  other  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
elmaie  during  the  summer.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  is  ancient  Um«s  the  country  was  more  wooded 
tfcao  it  DOW  is,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  erap> 
onUoQ  was  lea,  and  the  streams  more  frequent: 
vet  thU  cannot  have  made  any  very  material  dif- 
iaenee  in  the  permanence  of  the  water  in  the 
tfaooaaods  of  valleys  which  divide  the  hills  of  Pal- 
ottoe. 

For  the  various  aspects  of  the  streams  of  the 
eoontrj  which  such  conditions  inevitably  produced, 
the  aneinit  Hebrews  had  very  exact  terms,  wliich 
thttj  cmplo}wd  habitually  with  much  precision. 

1.  F«r  the  perennial  river,  Ndhdr  OrH).  Poa- 
Aiy  mtd  of  the  Jordan  ic  Ps.  Ixvi.  6,  Lexiv.  15; 
of  tbe  great  Mesopctsmian  and  Egyptian  rivem 
gnoaity  m  Gen.  iL  10,  Ex.  vu.  19;  2  K.  xviL  6; 
El  iii.  1ft,  Ac  But  with  the  definite  article,  Aan- 
XaLir,  **ik€  river,'*  it  signifies  invariably  the 
Eophntes  (Gen.  -xxxi.  21;  Ex.  xxiii.  31;  Num. 
HIT.  6;  2  Sam.  x.  16,  Ac,  Jfcc).  With  a  few  ex- 
flepUoDs (Josh.  L  4,  xxiv.  2,  U,  15;  b.  ilx.  19;  Ex. 
ml  15),  ndkdr  is  uniformly  rendered  **  river  "  in 
Mr  fcrnon,  and  accurately,  since  it  is  never  applied 
lo  the  Aeating  fugitive  torrents  of  Pslestine. 

1  The  term  for  these  is  nackal  (bPQ),  for 
riueh  our  tnnalaion  have  used  promiscuously,  and 
•oBietimts  almost  aUematelj,  ^  valiey,"  **  broolu" 
•ad  •*  river."  Thus  the  "  bvoolc  *'  and  the  "  val- 
ley'*  of  Eshcol  (Num.  xiii  23  and  xxxiL  9);  the 
'^nlley,**  the  «« brook,**  and  the  ''river"  Zered 
(Sum.  xxi.  12;  Deut  ii.  13;  Am.  ri.  U);  the 
** brook**  and  the  '* river  '*  of  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii. 
H;  Ueut.  ii.  37),  of  Amon  (Num.  xxi.  14;  Deut.  ii. 
U),  of  Kiahon  (Judg.  iv.  7 ;  1  K.  xviiL  40).  Com- 
pare also  Deut.  lit  16,  Ae.a 

Xcither  of  these  words  expresses  the  thing  in- 
tBMied;  but  the  term  **  l»ook  **  is  peculiarly  un- 
hsppj,  snoe  the  pastoral  idea  which  it  conveys  is 
fsile  at  variance  with  the  general  character  of  the 
■adics  of  Paleatiiia.  Many  of  these  are  depp  ab- 
n|4  chasms  or  rents  in  the  solid  rock  of  the  hills, 
•sd  have  a  savage,  gloomy  aspect,  ftr  removed 
1^  that  of  an  English  brook  For  example,  the 
Anno  furoea  its  way  through  a  ravine  several  hun- 
dnJ  feet  deep  and  about  two  miles  wide  across  the 
Isfk  The  WaHg  Zerka,  probably  the  Jabbok, 
thick  Jaeob  wm  so  anxious  to  interpose  between 
lis  family  and  Esao,  is  equally  unlike  the  quiet 
*  fades  J   brook**  with  whieh  we  are  familiar. 
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lo  his  QiMBsrioiMt  in  Omuim,  zxr.  19, 
taivt  tbe  MIowlog  entloua  diatliMtlon  between  a  val- 
i9M4  aionsnt:  "JBr  Aw  vnvaik  torniu  aer^ptw 
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And  those  which  an  not  so  atoipt  and  savngs  «t 

in  their  width,  their  irregularity,  their  forlorn  arid 
look  when  the  torrent  has  subsided,  utteriy  unlike 
''brooks.*'  Unfortunately  our  language  does  not 
contain  any  single  word  wliich  has  both  the  mean- 
ings of  the  Hebrew  nachal  and  its  Arabic  equiva- 
lent toady f  which  can  be  used  at  once  for  a  dry  val- 
ley and  for  the  stream  which  occasionally  flows 
through  it.  Ainaworth,  in  hia  Aamoiaiioru  (on 
Num.  xiii.  23),  says  that  *«  bourne"  has  both 
meanings;  but  ^  bourne  **  )b  now  obsolete  in  Eng- 
tish,  though  still  in  use  in  Scotland,  where,  owing 
to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  the 
^bums  **  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  wadies  of 
Palestine  in  the  irregularity  of  their  flow.  Mi. 
Burton  (6'eo^.  Journ.  xxiv.  209)  adopts  the  ItalisQ 
Jiumara,  Others  have  pn^xMcd  the  Indian  term 
nuUah,  The  double  applin^tion  of  the  Hdbrew 
nachal  is  evident  in  1  K.  xviL  3,  where  £l\jah  is 
commanded  to  hide  himself  in  (not  by)  the  nackal 
Cherith  afld  the  brink  of  the  nackaL 

3.  YeAr  (^*^)»  a  word  of  Egyptian  origin 
(see  Gesen.  Thts,  p.  558),  applied  to  the  Nile  only, 
and,  in  the  plural,  to  the  canals  by  which  the  Nile 
watff  was  distributed  throughout  I^jpt,  or  to 
streams  baring  a  connection  with  that  country.  It 
is  the  word  employed  for  the  Nile  in  (xenesis  and 
Exodus,  and  is  rendered  by  our  translators  '*  the 
river,**  except  in  the  following  paaaagea,  Jer.  xlvL 
7,  8 ;  Am.  vlii.  8,  ix.  5,  where  they  sulMtitute  *'  a 
flood  *'  —  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  prophet's 
metaphor.     [See  Nile,  voL  ill.  p.  2140  6.] 

4.  r^6a/ (b^V),  fix>m  a  root  signifying  tumult 
or  fuUiiess,  occurs  only  six  times,  in  four  of  which 
it  is  rendered  ''river,**  namely,  Jer.  xvii.  8;  Dan. 
viii.  2,  3,  6. 

5.  PtUg  U7^)t  from  an  uncertain  root,  prob- 
ably connected  frith  the  idea  of  the  division  of 
the  huid  for  irrigation,  is  translated  "  river  **  in  Ps. 
i.  3,  Ixv.  9;  Is.  xxx.  25:  Job  xx.  17.  Elsewhere  il 
is  rendered  "  stream  '*  (Ps.  xlvi.  4),  and  in  Judg.  v. 
15,  16,  "  divisions,*'  where  the  allusbn  is  prolwbly 
to  the  artificial  streams  with  whieh  the  pastoral 
and  agricultural  country  of  Keuben  was  irrigated 
(Ewakl,  DickUr,  1. 129;  (Sesen.  Thtt,  p.  11035). 

6.  Aphik  (p^?S).  Thu  appean  to  be  used 
without  any  clearly  distinctive  meaning.  It  is 
probably  from  a  root  signifying  strength  or  force, 
and  may  signify  any  rush  or  tody  of  water.  It  is 
translated  ** river'*  in  a  few  passages:  Gant.  v. 
12;  Es.  yA.  3,  xxxi.  12,  xxxii.  6,  xxxiv.  18,  xxxv.  8, 
xxxri.  4,  6;  Joel  L  20,  iU.  18.  In  Ps.  cxxvt  4 
the  allusion  is  to  temporary  streams  in  the  dry  re- 
gions of  the  »  south."  »  G. 

BIYEB  OF  EGYPT.  Two  Hebrew  terms 
are  thus  rendered  in  ths  A.  V. 

JSgypU  ((jen.  xv.  18),  "^ifae  river  of  Egypt,"  thai 
I  is,  the  Nile,  and  here  —  as  the  western  border  of 
I  the  Promised  Land,  of  which  the  eastern  border 
I  was    Euphntes  —  the    Pehisise   or    castemmoal 

bnnch. 


sif,  numquam  mum  m  vattt  tacMMtsr  puUu$  aqtm 

5  •  It  should  be"  river  ^(voroiftdri  hi  bolli 
ess,  lev.  xlL  16, 16,  and  not  «floc4**  (A.  7.j. 
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pipayi  Atyiwrou^  vorafths  Aly^rrov,  *Piv6k6- 
oovpa,  pi.:  torrem  ^gupti,  rivut  jEgypti  (Num. 
Exxiy.  6;  Joth.  xr.  4,  47;  1  K-  viiL  65;  2  K.  xxiv. 
7:  It.  zxvii.  32,  in  the  last  twange  tnmaktcd  "  the 
•treain  of  Egypt").  It  U  the  common  opinion 
that  this  aeoond  term  designatei  a  desert  stream 
on  the  border  of  Egypt,  still  occasionally  flowing  in 
the  valley  called  WAdU-' ArttMh.  The  centre  of 
the  valley  is  occupied  by  the  bed  of  this  torrent, 
which  only  flows  after  rains,  as  is  usual  in  the  de»- 
ert  valleys.  The  correctness  of  this  opinion  can 
only  be  decided  by  an  examination  of  the  passages 
in  which  the  term  occurs,  for  the  ancient  transla- 
tions do  not  aid  us.  When  they  were  made  there 
must  have  been  great  uncertainty  on  the  subject. 
b  the  LXX.  the  term  is  transited  by  two  literal 
neaningA,  or  perhaps  three,  but  it  is  doubtful 

whether  vHJ  can  be  rendered  "river,"  and  is  once 
represented  by  Rhinocolun  (or  Bhinocorun),  the 
name  of  a  town  on  the  coast,  near  the  Wadi- 
l-'Areeshf  to  which  the  modem  Ei-Areesh  has  soo- 
oeeded.  , 

This  stream  is  first  mentioned  as  the  point  where 
the  southern  border  of  the  Promised  Land  touched 
the  Mediterranean,  which  formed  its  western  bor- 
der (Num.  xxxiv.  8-C).  Next  it  Is  spoken  of  as  in 
the  same  position  with  reference  to  the  prescribed 
borders  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  4),  and 
as  beyond  Gaza  and  its  territorj-,  the  westernmost 
of  the  Philistine  cities  (47).  In  the  later  history 
we  find  Solomon's  kingdom  extending  »•  from  the 
entering  in  of  Uamath  unto  the  river  of  Egypt " 
(1  K.  viii.  65),  and  Egypt  limited  in  the  same  man- 
iier  where  the  loss  of  the  eastern  provinces  is  men- 
tioned: "And  the  king  of  F^ypt  came  not  again 
any  more  out  of  his  land:  for  the  king  of  Baby  ton 
had  taken  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river 
Eupbntes  all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt " 
(3  K.  xxiv.  7).  In  Isaiah  it  seems  to  be  spoken  of 
MS  ibrming  one  boundary  of  the  IsraeUte  territory, 
Euphrates  being  the  other,  ^'from  the  channel  of 
the  river  unto  the  stream  of  Egypt "  (xxvii.  12),' 
appearing  to  correspond  to  the  limits  promised  to 
Abraham. 

In  ontain  parallel  passages  the  Nile  is  distinctly 
speeified  instead  of  "the  Nachal  of  Egypt"  In 
the  promise  to  Abraham,  the  Nile,  "  the  river  of 
Egypt,"  is  nientioncd  with  Euphrates  as  bounding 
the  land  in  which  he  then  was,  and  which  was 
promised  to  his  posterity  (Gen.  xv.  18).  Still 
more  unmistakably  is  Shihor,  which  Is  always  the 
Nile,  spoken  of  as  a  border  of  the  land,  in  Joshua's 
description  of  the  territory  yet  to  be  conquered : 
*  This  [is]  the  land  that  yet  remaineth :  all  the 
iiglong  of  the  Philistines,  and  all  Geshuri,  from 
the  Sihor,  which  [is]  before  Egypt,  even  unto  the 
borders  of  Ekron  northward,  [which]  is  counted 
to  the  Canaanite  "  (Josh.  xui.  2,  3). 


•  Herodotus,  whose  account  Is  rather  obscure,  says 
that  from  Phonilcia  to  the  Iwrden  of  the  city  Gadytis 
(probably  Oaaa)  the  oountiy  belonged  to  the  PaljBSthie 
Syrians ;  from  Cady tls  to  Jenysus  to  the  Arabian  king ; 
thm  to  the  Byriaas  again,  as  fiv  as  lAke  Serbonis,  near 
Mount  Casius.  At  Uke  Serbonis,  Sjgypt  began.  The 
Mf«tem  extremity  of  Uke  Serbonis  is  somuwhat  to  the 
wwtwani  of  Bhiaoeolnra,  and  Mount  Casius  is  more 
Mmb  half  way  from  the  latter  to  Pelusium.  Herodotus 
sllerwards  states,  more  precisely,  that  from  Jaiysns  to 
^*I«ke  Serbonis  and  Mount  Caslns  "  was  three  days' 
iNinsy  khcoogh  a  desert  without  water.    Heeviflsnt^ 


RIVER  OF  BOTPT 

I     It  must  be  observed  that  the  diftinclivtt  _ 

ter  of  the  name,  "Naehal  of  Eg^^  m  Jmm 

well  suggested  to  us,  almost  forbids  our  nppoaii^ 
an  iuslgnificaot  stream  to  be  intended,  ahhoogh 
such  a  stream  might  be  of  importanoe  from  po» 
tion  as  ibrming  t^  boundary. 

If  we  infer  that  the  Nachal  of  E^ypt  fa  the 
Nik,  we  have  to  consider  the  geographical  conse- 
quences, and   to  compare  the  name  with  known 
names  of  the  Nile.     Of  the  branches  of  the  Nile, 
the  eastenmioat,  or  Pelushu,  wouM  necenarily  be 
the  one  intended.    On  kwking  at  the  map  it  nema 
mcredibie  that  the  Philistine  territory  sbovld  ever 
have  extended  so  fiu-;  the   WodU-'^At^^A  fa  dis- 
tant from  Gaia,  the  most  western  of  the  P  hiliatins 
towns;  but  Pelusium,  at  the  mouth  and  meet  east- 
era  part  of  the  Peluaiac  branch,  fa  verf  remote. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  tract 
from  Gasa  to  Pelusium  fa  a  desert  that  could  never 
have  been  cultivated,  or  indeed  inhabited  by  a  set- 
tled population,  and  was  probably  only  held  in  the 
period  to  which  we  refer  by  "'"•^^^^ing  Arab  tribes, 
whieh  may  well  have  been  tributary  to  the  Philis- 
tines, for  they  must  have  been  tributary  to  them  or  to 
the  Egyptians,  on  account  of  their  isofated  position 
and  the  sterility  of  the  country,  though  no  doubi 
maintaiuuig  a  half-independence.^    All  doubt  on 
thfa  point  seems  to  be  set  at  rest  by  a  passage,  io 
a  hieroglyphic  inscription  of  Sethee  I.,  head  of  the 
XlXth  dynasty,  b.  c.  cir.  1340,  on  the  north  wall 
of  the  gi«at  temple  of  £1-Kamak,  whieh  mentions 
<*  the  foreigners  of  the  SHASU  from  the  fort  of 
TARU   to  the  fand  of  KANANA"   (SHASU 
SHA'A  EM  SHTEM  EN  TARU  ER  PA-KAN'- 
ANA,   Brugsch,   6*eo^.  Inackr.  i.  p.  281,   No, 
1265,  pi.  xlrii.).     The  identification  of  'tthe  foK 
of  TARU "   with  any   pface  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  geographers  has  not  }'et  been  sat- 
isfisctorily  accomplished.     It  appeare,  fivm  the  bas- 
relief,  representing  the  return  of  Sethee  I.  to  Egypt 
from  an  easteni  expedition,  near  the  inscriptioii 
jost  mentioned,  to  have  been  between  a  Leontop- 
olU  and  a  branch  of  the  Nik,  or  perhaps  canal,  on 
the  west  side  of  which  it  was  situate,  commanding 
abridge(/fruilNo.  1266,pl.xlvui.).    The  Leontop- 
olis  fa  eitlier  the  capital  of  the  Leontopolite  Nome, 
or  a  town  in  the  Heliopolite  Nome  mentioned  by 
Josephus  {Ant  xiii.  8,  §  1).     In  the  former  case 
the  stream  would  probably  be  the  Tanitic  branch, 
or  perhaps  the  Pelusiac;  in  the  latter,  perhaps  the 
Canal  of  the  Red  Sea.     We  prefer  the  first  Leon- 
topolis,  but  no  identification  is  necessary  to  pro\-e 
that    the    SHASU  at  thfa  time  extended   fron. 
Canaan  to  the  east  of  the  Delta  (see  on  the  whole 
subject  Gtogr,  Inschr.  i.  pp.  280-266,  iii.  pp.  20, 21 ). 
Egypt,  therefore,  in  its  most  flourishing  period, 
eridenUy  extended  no  frirther  than  the  east  of  the 
Delta,  its  eastern   boundary  being  probably  the 
Pelusiae  branch,  the  territory  of  the  SHASU,  an 
AiHb  nation  or  tribe,  lying  betwera  Eg^-pt  and 


makes  Mount  Gasins  mark  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Qjrrians ;  for  although  the  poiltion  of  Jenysus  to  nneer> 
tain,  the  whole  distanee  from  Oaaa  (and  if  Gadytto  be  not 
Gasa,  we  cannot  extend  the  Arabian  territory  frirthar 
east)  does  not  greatly  exceed  three  days'  Journey  (Ut. 
6.    6ee  RawUoMn's  edit.  88fr'400).    If  we  adopt  Gapt 
Spiatt's  Identifications  of  Pelusium  and  Mount  Gasins 
we  must  place  them  mneh  nearer  together,  and  the 
latter  fiir  to  the  west  of  the  usual  supposed  plaee  (8iir 
town).    But  in  thto  ease  Herodotus  would  Intsod  the 
westsin  extrsmilgr  of  lAks  Serbonis,  whfah  sssms  «x 
Uk^y. 
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It  might  he  sappoasd  that  at  this  tiin« 
te  8IiASU  hnd  made  en  nirmd  into  Egy^ty  but 
«  Bint  be  rMoemherad  that  in  the  letter  period  of 
Ibt  Idngt  of  Jndeh,  end  during  the  chMiiifil  period, 
Pirimnmi  waa  the  key  of  £((7pt  ou  this  side.  The 
Pbifiitiiiei,  m  the  time  of  their  greatest  power, 
vbieli  appeaiB  to  faafe  been  caoteniporary  with  the 
poiod  of  the  Jiid«es,  maj  well  be  supposed  to 
bate  fedueed  the  Arabs  of  this  iieutnl  temtorj  to 
the  condition  of  tributaries,  as  doubtless  was  also 
toe  by  the  I'haraohs. 

It  must  l«  muembered  tbnt  the  epedflcatioD  of 
•  oertaiu  liouiidary  does  not  iiereisarilj  prove  that 
the  actnal  iatidii  of  a  state  extended  so  fiu*;  the 
Kntit  of  its  sway  is  someiiojes  ratber  to  be  under- 
ttood.  iSoloiiioti  ruled  as  trikmtaries  all  the  king- 
deav  between  the  Kaphimtes  and  the  knd  of  the 
Pbihrthiss  and  the  border  of  E^ypt,  when  the 
Lead  of  Promise  appears  to  have  been  folly  ocen- 
pied  (1  K.  ir.  31,  eomp.  34).  When,  therriore, 
k  ii  ipeciiied  that  the  Philistine  tenitory  as  fiu-  as 
tbe  Nsehal-Mizraim  remained  to  be  taken,  it  need 
nvedy  be  in£ened  that  the  tenitory  to  be  inhab- 
iled  by  the  Israelites  was  to  extend  so  fiir,  and  thie 
tmm*9  behig  an  actual  boundary  of  a  tribe  may 
be  cspbuaed  on  the  same  principle. 

I^  with  the  generality  of  critics,  we  think  that 
tbe  Nachal-Miaraim  is  the  IFddf^MrecsA,  we 
■lait  eoadude  that  the  name  Shihor  is  also  i^pplied 
U>  the  letter,  although  ebewhen  designatuig  the 
Kile,*  fer  we  have  seen  that  Nachal-Misraim  and 
^bibor  are  used  Interchangeably  to  deeignate  a 
tnm  on  the  border  of  the  Promised  Land,  lliis 
ififfieolty  eeems  to  oirerthrow  the  common  opinion. 
It  nrait,  however,  be  remembered  that  in  Joshua 
nn.  S,  3hihor  has  the  article,  as  though  actually 
or  originslly  an  appellatiTe,  the  former  seeming  to 
be  As  more  obvions  inference  from  the  oontext. 
[Srirob  of  Eotft;  Sihor.] 

The  word  Nachal  may  be  cited  on  either  side. 
Cotahily  In  Hebrew  it  is  rather  used  for  a  torrent 
V  itraun  than  for  a  river;  but  the  name  Naehai- 
Missim  may  come  from  a  lost  dialect,  and  the 

pDiDel  Arshie  word  mfdiee,  iCOt*  though  ordi- 

a»ily  need  for  TsUeys  and  their  whiter-torrents, 
tt  ia  ths  case  of  the  W^AVArttMk  itself,  has 
bea  employed  by  the  Arabs  in  Spahi  for  true 
limi,  the  Guedalqoirir,  etc.  It  may,  however,  be 
■SKOtsd,  that  in  Nachal-Mizndm  we  have  the 
a»«t  form  of  the  Net^Mitr  of  the  Arabs,  and 
tUt  Nachal  waa  adopted  ftom  its  simikrity  of 
Mad  to  the  ongiual  of  NelXof .  It  may,  indeed, 
be  objected  that  NciXet  is  held  to  be  of  IranUm 
"igin.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  we  find  Javan, 
n  vill  not  say  the  lociuns,  called  by  the  very 
BUK,  HAKEN,  used  in  the  RosetU  Stone  for 
"Gttek"  (SHAEE  EN  HANEN,  TOU  TE 
EAAHNIXOU  rPAMBlASIN;,  in  the  lUts  of 
BQwitries  and  oatioos,  or  tribes,  oonqoersd  by,  or 


is  a  Shihor^Uhoalh  hi  the  nerlh  of 

In  Joehua  (zlx.  95),  and  supposed  to 
t»  tbe  BohiB,  If  ftsnuM  signify  « the  river 
■  '  But  we  liave  no  groond  for  glriog  Shihor 
NfioUion  "river; "  and  when  the  eonneodon 
^rptfaas,  and  doubtlaai  of  the  PbemMaa  and 
reelealils  of  northaaslBm  Vgrpti  wllh  the  asou' 
■•  «f  glaai  is  lenenbeied,  it  eeems  more  likely 
MhaeUliiiAth  was  naaMd  ftem  the  Nile. 
^  avee  with  Lepahis  In  thk  Msntlfleatloa  ( CTe'v 
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sul^jeet  to,  the  Pharaohs,  as  eariy  as  the  nlgB  ef 
Amenoph  III.,  b.  o.  cir.  1400.^  An  Iranian  aad 
even  a  Grsek  connection  with  Egypt  as  eariy  as 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  is  therefore  not  to  be 
treated  as  an  impossibility.  It  is,  however,  re- 
markable, that  the  word  NelXor  does  not  occur  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  as  though  it  were  not  of 
Ssnskrit  origin,  but  derived  from  the  E^^tiana  oi 
Phoenieians. 

Brogech  compares  the  EgypUan  MUAW  EN 
KEH  «« Water  of  I^ypt, '  mentfoned  m  the  phraae 
«'  From  the  water  of  Egypt  as  for  ai  NEHEREEN 
[Mesopotamia]  inclusive,**  but  there  is  no  intsma^. 
eridenoe  in  fovor  of  his  ooi\|ectnial  identification 
with  the  stream  of  WddU-'Areeth  {Gtog,  Intckr, 
L  64,  66,  pL  vU.  no.  303).  R,  S.  P. 

•  Dr.  J.  L.  Porter  {ffnndbook^  and  Art  hi 
Kltto's  Cjfc^.  o/BibL  LiL)  proposes  to  solve  ths 
difficulty  created  by  the  terms  JNToAor-Miaraim  and 
Naehal'Hiznim  by  malting  **  the  proper  distine- 
tion  between  the  country  given  in  covenant  promise 
to  Abraham,  and  that  actually  allotted  to  tlM 
Israelites."  The  Nile  may  have  l)een  in  contem- 
plation in  the  original  promise,  and  the  term 
Nahar^WMnim  may  have  Ixen  **  tbe  designation 
of  the  Nile  in  Abraham's  time,  before  tbe  Egyp- 
tian word  ye&r  became  known." 

NttekdL  is  commonly  used  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures in  its  primary  meaning  of  a  '*  torrent"  or  aa 
intermittent  lirook  —  as  Job  ^  16,  the  brook  that 
dries  away.  Is.  xv.  7,  and  Amos.  yi.  14,  the  brook 
of  the  desert,  the  wady  lyu^  between  Kerdc  and 
Gebal  — and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  this 
terra  would  have  been  cboeen  to  designate  the  vast 
and  ceaseless  volume  of  the  Nile.  Bohmson  (PAfs. 
Geog,  of  iht  Holff  Land^  p.  123)  gives  his  matuiw 
opinion  in  fovor  of  the  rendering  "lorrei»<  of 
Egypt,  whioh  of  old  was  the  boundary  betwesa 
Palestine  and  Egypt  At  the  present  day  it  is 
called  Wadff  el-^Arith ;  and  comes  from  the  passes 
of  Jebel  ei-lVi  towards  Sinai,  draining  the  gseat 
eential  longitudinal  basin  of  the  desert  It  reaoh« 
the  sea  without  a  permanent  stream;  and  is  still 
the  boundary  between  the  two  countries.  Near  its 
mouth  is  a  small  riUage,  e^'^iisA,  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  B/nnooohtra,  as  is  shown  by  ooinmna 
and  other  Bomau  remains." 

Upon  the  whole  tbe  probabilities  are  in  fovor  of 
this  identification,  and  the  weight  of  authority  k 
upon  its  side.  J.  P.  T. 

•  BI VERS  OF  WATER.   [Foot,  Watbh- 

IirO  WITH  TUB.] 

BIZTAH  (nS^n :  'Pwipi;  [Akx.  hi  S  Sam. 
zxi.  8,  Pc^^;]  Joseph.  'Pour^:  Jleapka),  ooq- 
cubine  to  king  Saul,  and  mothet  of  his  two  sooi 
Armoni  and  Mephibosbeth.  Like  many  others  of 
the  pronunent  female  characters  of  tbe  Old  TeBt»> 
ment — Buth,  Babab,  Jezebd,  eto.  —  Bizpah  wonM 
seem  to  have  been  a  foreigner,  a  Hirite,  deeeended 
irom  one  of  the  anoient  worthies  of  that  nation, 
Ajah  or  Aiah,«  son  of  Zlbeon,  whose  name  and 


der  Ifamm  der  lonitr  «/  dm  JBg.  DenkmdUm^ 
KdnigL  Akad.  Berlin).  Bb  views  heve,  however,  been 
eombated  by  Bnnsen  {BgyptU  Place,  81.  e01MI06), 

I  ^ragwh  (Cftogr.  hi$ekr.  Ik  19)  pi.  xilL  no.  2),  and  De 

'  Bongtf  (Tbmbmu  d?Akmt$,  p.  48). 

e  The  Byriae-PMdto  and  AraMo TeiskniB, hi  88am 
iU.,  read  Ane  for  Alah  —  the  name  of  another  aneien* 
Hlrifee,  the  brother  of  A)ah,  and  eqioally  the  eon  of 
Bbeon.  But  it  Is  not  fotr  lo  kgr  much  strata  on  thtai, 
as  it  may  beooliy  theearoe— eai^r  made-><^a 
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kmt  an  prcMiTed  in  the  bhrnadite  veootd  of  Qm. 
nzTi.  U  this  be  the  eaac,  Sanl  wu  oommeocing 
»  pnetioe,  which  aeemt  with  tubeequent  kings  to 
have  grown  almost  into  a  rale,  of  chooiiDg  non* 
[snelite  wooien  for  their  inferior  wivee.  Dsiid's 
intrigue  with  Bathsbeba,  or  Ikth-shua,  the  wife  of 
a  HitUte,  and  posiiblj  herself  a  Canaaoitess,o  is  per- 
haps not  a  case  in  point}  but  SolomoUf  Rehoboanif 
and  their  successors,  seem  to  haTC  bad  their  harems 
filled  with  foreign  women. 

After  the  death  of  Saul  and  occupation  of  the 
sountry  west  of  the  Jordan  by  the  Philistines, 
Rispah  accompanied  the  other  inmates  of  the  rojal 
femily  to  their  new  residence  at  Mahanaim;  and  it 
is  hen  that  her  name  is  first  introduced  to  us  as 
the  subject  of  an  accusation  lereled  at  Abner  bj 
bhbosheth  (2  Sam.  ili.  7),  a  piece  of  spite  which 
led  first  to  Abner's  death  through  Joab's  treachery, 
and  ultimately  to  the  murder  of  Ishboebeth  him- 
self. The  accusation,  whether  true  or  felse  —  and 
ftom  Abner^s  vehement  denial  we  should  naturally 
eoncJnde  that  it  was  felse  —  involved  more  than 
meets  the  ear  of  a  modem  and  English  reader. 
For  amongst  the  Israelites  it  was  considered  *«  as  a 
step  to  the  throne  to  have  connection  with  the 
widow  or  the  mistress  of  the  deceased  king."  (See 
Michaelis,  Lawt  of  Mosea^  art.  64.)  It  therefore 
amounted  to  an  insinuation  that  Abner  was  about 
to  make  an  attempt  on  the  throne. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Rizpah  till  the  tragic 
story  which  has  made  her  one  of  the  most  femiliar 
objects  to  young  and  old  in  the  whole  Bible  (3  Sam. 
zxi.  8-11).  Every  one  can  appreciate  the  love 
and  endurance  with  which  the  mother  watched  over 
the  bodies  of  ha  two  sons  and  her  five  relatives,  to 
save  them  (torn  an  indignity  peculiarly  painful  to 
the  whole  of  the  ancient  world  (see  Ps.  Ixxix.  3; 
Horn.  //.  i.  4,  5,  Ac.,  iftc.).  But  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  ordinary  conception  of  the  scene. is 
accurate.  The  seven  victims  were  not,  as  the  A. 
V.  implies,  "hung;**  they  wen  cracified.  Tlie 
seven  crosses  were  planted  in  the  rock  on  the  top 
of  the  sacred  hill  of  Gibeah ;  the  hill  which,  though 
not  Saul*s  native  plaoe,^  was  through  his  long  resi- 
dence there  so  identificid  with  him  as  to  retain  his 
name  to  the  latest  existence  of  the  Jewish  naUon 

toss  transcriber;  or  of  one  so  femtUar  with  the  an- 
eiant  names  as  to  have  confounded  one  with  the 
ottur. 

a  Oomp.  a«n.  zzxviU.,  where  the  "danghtw  of 
Bhna,'*  the  Oanaanltess,  should  really  be  Bath-choa. 

b  Saul  was  probably  bom  at  Zelah,  where  Klsh^ 
Hpulohre,  and  therefore   his    home,  was  sltoated. 

c  "l^n3,  S  Saai.  zzl. «. 
d  prgTlf  Aos-SbA. 

•  1.  ^T| :  Jipvoyif,  dfnriYfuvra:  rqmus. 
3.  pn^,  from  pn^,  «bnak:*>  iButUi  dOth 


4.  vj^:  wpwofu/ji  wmdai  "prey,"  ««spolL»» 


(3.) 


.] 


1.  TCS'^y  part  flmn  IJ^,  "rob:"  vpevoyMifMr: 


n 
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(1  Saia.  li.  4,  Ae.,  and  see  Joasph.  B,  J.  w.  1^  | 
1).  The  whole  or  part  of  this  hiU  seeoM  at  ftka 
time  of  this  oocmnnee  to  have  been  In  soma  wpftaak 
manner «  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  possibly  the  spot 
on  which  Ahiah  the  priest  had  deposited  the  Aili 
when  he  took  refbge  in  Gibeah  during  the  PbUia- 
tine  war  (1  Sam.  liv.  18).  The  victims  wen  aecrt- 
ficed  at  the  beginning  of  barley-harvest— the  MK!red 
and  festal  time  of  &  Passover— and  in  the  lufl 
bkse  of  the  sammer  son  they  hong  tiH  the  fiJl  <if 
the  periodicsl  nin  In  October.  During  the  whole 
of  that  ttine  Rizpah  remained  at  the  foot  of  the 
crosses  on  which  the  bodies  of  her  sons  were  ex- 
posed: the  Mater  dohrota^  if  the  cipnssion  mej 
be  allowed,  of  the  aneient  dispensation.  She  had 
no  tent  to  shelter  her  fifom  the  scorching  son  which 
beats  on  that  open  spot  all  day,  or  from  the  dreooh- 
ing  dews  at  night,  but  she  spread  on  the  roeky 
floor  the  thick  mourning  garment  of  black  aaek- 
cfoth^'  which  as  a  widow  she  wore,  and  crouching 
there  she  watched  that  neither  vulture  nor  jackal 
shocdd  molest  the  bodies.  We  may  surely  be  juati- 
fied  in  applying  to  Rispah  the  words  with  which 
another  act  of  womanly  kindness  was  oommcDded, 
and  may  say,  that  «*  whensoever  the  Bible  shall  go, 
there  shall  aliw  this,  that  this  woman  hath  done,  be 
told  for  a  memorial  of  her.*'  G. 

ROAD.  This  word  oocun  but  once  in  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  namely,  in  1 
Sam.  xzvii.  10,  when  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 

"raid*'  or  "inroad,"  the  Hebrew  word  (IS^^) 
being  dsewhen  (e.  g,  ver.  8,  xziii.  87,  zzx.  1,  14, 
Ac.)  rendered  *•  invade*'  and  ** invasion." 

A  road  in  the  sense  which  wip  now  attach  to 
the  term  is  ezpreesed  in  the  A.  V.  by  **  way  *'  and 
*'  path."     [Way.]  G. 

•  ROBBERS.  [Chubchbs,  Robbkbs  of; 
TniEVKs.] 

ROBBERY. «  Whether  in  the  Uiger  aense 
of  plunder,  or  the  more  limited  sense  of  &eft,  ays- 
tematically  organized,  robbery  has  enr  been  one  of 
the  principal  employments  of  the  nomad  tribea  of 
the  East.  From  the  time  of  Ishmael  to  the  present 
day,  the  Bedouui  has  been  a  "  wild  man,"  and  a 
robber  by  trade,  and  to  cany  out  his  ol^jeets  rac" 

8.  D^!3Vi  ^^^  zvUl.9:  ai^Amf :  titit.  Xfeignm. 
with  A.  y.,  has  ^  robbezs ; "  but  it  is  most  eommop^j 
rendered  as  LXX.,  Job  v.  6,  jitimiM. 

4.  T^tt?:  A^on^:  Uuro:  flhn  T^^j  "waste.* 

6.  TlpW  :  ixBpAt:  dmpimti  A,  Y.  "spdlsr.*' 

e.  3|3  :  KAisnif :  yW:  A.  Y.  "thlsC*' 
(8.)  Boa:  — 

1.  TrS :  ^Mpir^ :  dtpopubr. 

2.  bV|:  l^aifi4mi  vieltntmr 9^^» 

8.  T17,  **rstura,*>  « repeat;**  benee  In  PL  ser 

romid,  dremnvant  (Ps.  ozix.  61):  vvpcvAm^mk:  or 
cumpUcHf  usually  aflbm,  rsltemts  BSSsiHoie  (Gss.  f 
097). 

^-  V3Q>  *'<»^t""hlds:»«T«^ri^:4^%»(asi 
^1190). 


6.  TVfXlf:  9tMinr6Cm:  dk^. 

6.  DI?Q^  (ssfflssslsst):  apope^Ae: 


7.  33| :  mkhnrnt  /War.  A.  Y.  * 


BOBBBBr 
■mMj.  m  fai  from  beinfc  f'temti  diigncehl,  li 
Mgudad  M  In  Uw  highat  d^na  cndiubb  (tien. 
Hi  19:  BaIdlhud^  !f<Att  m  Bed.  i.  I3T,  1&T}. 
An  lii*Uiice  ot  4n  entepriic  of  ■  tnilj  Bedouin 
dMnetcT.  but  diMlnguiiheJ  b;  th>  ciccptlonil 
fcstnna  belonging  to  iu  princliwl  ictor,  ii  neen  in 
tbe  Digbt-fonj  of  IXrid  (1  Sun.  u>i.  B-IS),  with 
vlueh  alio  ws  duj  (lirlj  compm  Hou.  /JL  K. 
VM,  As.  PnidUorj  inroidi  on  ■  1>T^  tola  KV 
fBsi  in  Uie  incunion  of  (he  Sibmu  UHl  Ctal- 
dwH  on  tiw  pCDpntj  of  Job  (Job  i.  IS,  tT)'j  tbe 
rtvm^  coupled  irlib  plunder  of  Simeon  mud  Leri 
(UCD.  uuiT.  38.  29):  Uie  n^Hb  of  the  Uebnwi 
■pM  the  MidUniM  (Num.  iiii,  32-51],  uid  tbe 
bcfooit  uxl  (An  prolonged  iniiiioni  of  "ipoil- 
rt "  Dpon  the  ItncUtes,  together  with  their  tB- 
pi«ili|  during  the  period  of  Uie  Judga  Mid  lUngi 
(Jadg.  ii.  U,  ri.  3,  t;  1  Sun.  xl.  a.;  3  Sun. 
lift.,  l;  i  K.  T.  3:  1  Chr.  r.  10,  13-33].  Indi- 
ridaal  imtiinaea,  indiating  ui  unwtUed  itsta  oT 
(he  amnUj  during  the  Hms  period,  uv  Hen  in 
lhflic»-iD-w>it"of  the  men  of  Shfchem  (Judg. 
li-  351,  uid  the  mountain  mraU  of  Darid  b  the 
mn  cf  AduUua,  the  hill  of  Hucbilih,  and  the 
•  of  Slun,  and  hii  itloda  in  ZikUg,  hi- 
1  in  like  aiuain  bj  the  Ameleh- 
..  a,i<iii.  1H-3S,  uii.  l.iiriL 
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1). 


lOiption  of  puobh- 


m  eountjy,  eomptained  of 
un  thui  once  hj  the  prophete  (lloi.  iv.  3,  tI.  9; 
Uk.  ii.  g),  conUnued  nion  or  le«  Ihrougb  Mie- 
r  I  Mil  down  lo  Kom*n  (ima,  farored  by  the  ew- 
not  adDiiniitntioD  of  loi 
Mn,  lo  aceepting  monef  i 

■Dent,  pnduced  thoee  tbrmidable  biuidi  oi  nOMn, 
•D  milj  ooUeetaJ  at>d  with  n  niueb  difficult;  tub- 
d«d,  who  lbDD4  ilielter  In  tbe  cane  of  HalHtine 
•Dd  Sjiia,  and  who  iobeted  the  coiinU;  eien  In 
tbe  time  of  onr  Ixird,  alowet  to  the  >ery  gate*  of 
Jrmmitm  (Luke  i.  Wj  Acta  r.  36,  37,  ill.  38). 
[JDDts  or  Ualileei  Caves.]    Id  the  lUer  hi»- 


L  Hearho(ti>kaiidktlkdHioxora>beep,iru 

lo  iMtcn  Gn  ouD  Av  the  ox,  and  four  ibeep  far 

Iheeheep. 

t.  U  the  alokn  animal  wa.  found   alir.   tb. 

ihkfwaa  to  natore  double. 

a.  If  a  man  ma  (oDDd  ateallng  b  a  dwelUng- 

bauw  at  ntRht.  and  waa  killed  in  the  act,  the  homl- 

eide  waa  i»t  held  guiltj  of  oiunler. 

lUef  might  not  be  killed,  but  waa  bound  to  make 

t.  It  uymtj  or  gooda  depoalted  hi  a  man'a  hoqaa 

lan  ataleii  thanfrom,  tbe  thief,  what  det«(ed,  waa 

.  pa:r  douMai  but 

«.  UthaUiiercoiiUDOtbe(bniid,tlwmaat<rof 

ja  boon  waa  to  be  enminad  bdbre  tbejudgea. 

T.  If  an  animal  gJTen  In  charge  to  a  mail  to 

lap  wn  atoloi  bom  hho,  l  a.  thnwgb  Ua  negU- 

[t>iTll.] 

Thn  aaemi  do  naaon  lo  auppoae  that  tbe  >w 

aennfold,  L  a.  to  the  Aitl  amount,  and  far  thb  par- 
poae,  eren  give  all  tbe  tubatanoe  of  hie  houia,  and 
thui  in  cur  of  lailute  be  liable  to  lenituda  [Hi- 
cbiuiii,Lfiiao/ifo,e$,i384).  On  tbs  other  buid, 
tea  Bertheau  on  Pro*.  rL;  and  Keil,  ArcH.  ni/ir 
{  Hi,  Man-atealing  waa  puuiahabb  nith  dtatb 
(Ei.  iiL  16:  Ileut.  iiiT.  7).  InrulDn  of  right 
in  land  waa  itricllr  (brbldden  (Deut.  iiTiL  ITj  la 
T.  B;  Mia.  11.  3). 

The  queation  of  aurilega  doee  not  propal j  ooiM 
within  the  irope  of  the  ptiaent  aiUcle.    H.  W.  P. 

•  ROBE.      [M*im.K.] 

ROB'OAM  {'ToBoin'  Roionm),  Ecchi.  ilriV 
aii  Matt  I.  T.     [Kkhoboah.] 

ROE,  ROEBUCK (^?^,Mi)(ni.);  H^??, 
ttdbifj/dh  If.):  Sop*d<,iipKtir,tapKiiiiir--  enpria, 
dtmain).  'I'here  anme  to  be  little  or  no  doubt 
that  the  Hebrew  word,  which  occun  frequeatl]'  la 
the  0.  T.,  denotee  loma  apeciea  of  antelope,  pnb' 
abl;  the  UiatUa  dortat,  a  taXm  of  Kgypt  and 
North  Africa,  or  the  ff.  jtrnWen  of  S^fri*  and 
Araliia,  which  tppean  to  be  a  nrietf  onljr  ot  the 
dorcni.  The  gaulla  wai  aUowed  aa  bod  (Deul. 
lii.  15,  93,  etc.);  it  ia  mentioned  aa  vtrj  fleet  of 
foot  [3  Sam,  ii,  18;  I  Chr.  i"  " " 


■i.  »)!  ! 


ntedfe 


iOTclineia  (Cant.  U.  ».  IT,  riii.  14),  The  gaiella 
it  found  in  Egypt,  Barfaar7,and  Sjria.  Stanlej, 
{S.  4  f.  p.  3071  aa^a  that  the  algnifioatlon  of  tba 
word  AJalon,  tbe  raUej  "  of  alaga,"  ia  atill  Juatilled 
bj  "  the  gatdlea  which  the  peaaanta  hunt  on  IU 
moonUin  elops,"  Thoonon  {Tht  Land  mid  lAa 
aaik,  p.  ITS)  n>«  that  the  mountaina  of  NaphlaV 
"  abonnd  Id  gaiellea  to  thia  da;." 


The  ariel  gaulle  (O.  .^roNca),  iriiiA,  If  nst  • 
dUftnut  apedea,  ia  at  leait  a  well-maiked  Tarlat; 
of  tbe  doriat,  la  common  In  Sjria,  and  ia  bunted 
bj  the  Araba  with  a  hicon  and  a  greyhound ;  tba 
repeated  attaeka  of  tbe  bird  upon  the  bead  of  tba 
animal  ao  bewilder  it  that  it  lUla  an  eaay  prey  to 
the  greyhound,  which  la  trained  to  watch  tbe  flight 
of  the  falcon.  Uany  of  thcae  antekipea  are  alao 
taken  In  pilfilU  inU  which  they  are  driren  by  the 
thoott  of  tbe  hunteti.  Tin  lai^  full,  aofl  eye  of 
the  giielle  lua  king  been  the  theme  of  oriental 
praiaaa,  W,  H. 

EOO'ELIM(ff''?3'^  [/iJIrr'a  place,  Gm.]. 
[Rom.  'Foryf  AAffi;  Vat.']  PvytAXti^  and  to  Alai., 
though  once  P«tAaifi :  An^m].  The  nddenea 
of  BarzUU.  .:m  Giteadite  [3  Sam.  iril.  37,  ili.  31] 
In  tbe  highlanda  aaat  of  the  Jordan.    It  la  imo. 
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klooed  on  thii  occailoo  only.  Nothiog  is  Hid  to 
;(ttide  us  to  ito  situstioo,  sud  no  lutnie  st  all  raem- 
Uing  it  appears  to  havo  been  hitherto  diaooverad  on 
Ihoapot 

If  interpreted  as  Hebrew  the  name  ia  derivable 
Trom  rejftiy  the  foot,  and  signifies  the  <*  fullers  **  or 
**  washers,**  who  were  in  Uie  habit  (as  thej  still 
are  in  the  East)  of  using  their  feet  to  treaid  the 
cloth  which  thej  are  cleansing.  But  this  is  ez- 
tremelj  uncertain.  The  same  wurd  oocuri  in  the 
name  En-bookl.  G. 

ROH'QAH  (njrjin,  C^lkib,  7^r^n,  Ken 

[imtcrU*]:  *Pooyd;  Alia.  Ovpaayai  1^9^)'  An 
Asherita,  of  the  sons  of  Shamcr  (1  Chr.  vii.  34). 

R01MU8  CPot^of ).  Rkhum  1  (1  Esdr.  ?.  B). 
Tbe  name  is  not  traoeable  in  the  Vulgate. 

ROLL  (n^3Q:  Kt^akis)-  A  book  in  ancient 
times  consisted  of  a  aingle  long  strip  of  paper  or 
parchment,  which  was  usually  kept  rolled  up  on  a 
■tick,  and  was  unrolled  when  a  pemn  wished  to 
read  it.  Hence  aroae  the  term  mtgiUah,  fit>m 
ydlalj^  "to  roll,"  strictly  answering  to  the  Latin 
wUtmefif  whence  ooroes  our  voiume ;  hence  also  the 
eipreisions,  "  to  spread  "  and  "roll  together,"^  in- 
stead of  "  to  open  "  and  "  to  shut  **  a  book,  llie 
hill  eipression  for  a  book  was  "  a  roll  of  writing,** 
or  "a  roll  of  a  book'*  (Jer.  uzvi.  2;  Ps.  xl.  7; 
Vm.  ii.  9),  but  occasionally  "  roll "  atands  by  itKlf 
(Zeeh.  T.  1,  3;  Kar.  ri.  3).  The  km^oXIs  of  the 
LXX.  originally  referred  to  tbe  ornamental  knob 
(the  umlfUtau  of  the  Latins)  at  the  top  of  the  stick 
or  cylinder  round  which  the  roll  was  wound.  The 
use  of  the  term  mtgiUnk  implies,  of  course,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  soft  and  pliant  material:  what  this  ma- 
terial was  in  the  Old  Testament  period,  we  are  not 
informed ;  but  as  a  knife  was  required  for  its  de- 
struction (Jar.  zzzTi.  33),  we  infer  that  it  was 
parchment.  The  roll  was  usually  Written  on  one 
title  only  (Mishn.  Krvb,  10,  §  3),  and  hence  the 
particular  notice  of  one  that  was  "  written  within 
and  without**  (Ez.  ii.  10).  The  writing  was  ar- 
ranged in  columns,  resembling  a  door  in  shape, 
and  hence  deriving  th«r  Hebrew  name,<^  just  as 
^•oolumn,"  from  its  resemblance  to  a  colwmna  or 
pillar.  It  has  been  aaserted  that  the  term  mtg'Mah 
does  not  occur  before  the  7th  cent  b.  c,  being 
first  used  by  Jeremiah  (Hitzig,  in  Jer.  zzzri.  8); 
and  tbe  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  the  use  of 
such  materials  as  parchment  was  not  known  until 
that  period  (Ewald,  (J tick.  i.  71,  noU;  Geaen. 
Thf.  p.  289).  This  is  to  assume,  perhaps  too  con- 
fidently, a  late  date  for  the  oompoaitk>n  of  Ps.  zL, 
and  to  ignore  the  collateral  evidence  arising  out  of 
the  expression  "  roll  together  "  used  by  Is.  zzxiv. 
4,  and  also  out  of  tbe  probable  reference  to  the 
I'enUteuch  in  Ps.  zl.  7,  "  the  roU  of  the  book,**  a 
.9»{  y  of  which  was  deposited  by  the  side  of  the 
Ark  (Deut.  zzzi.  26).  We  may  here  add  that  the 
^erm  in  la.  viiL  1,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  roll,*' 
non  eorreetly  means  tabkL  W.  L.  B. 

*  <«  Flying  roll  **  (Zeeh.  v.  1, 8)  means  a  bodi  or 
pmhment  roUed  up,  represented  in  the  prophet*s 
vision  ss  seen  borne  through  the  air.  It  was  an 
spRMive  symbol  of  Jeho^*s  Judgments  written 

ft  In  ths  Hehrsw,  QT^^  (8  K.  zix.  14)  and  b^| 

Jb.  solv.  4) :  In  the  GhMk,  cMurrvowtv  as4  Tviwvnr 
•^    Iv.  17,80). 
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cot  as  it  were,  and  decreed,  which  at  his 

would  deaoend  and  sweep  away  the  ungodly,    to 

Kcii,i>ieA^MienPtty»Ae^p.580fl(186d).   B 

*  ROLLER  (Vmriy  from  a  vcAssmh 
6«m(*')  =  bandage,  so  called  from  its  foim  as  a 
roll,  Eiek.  zzx.  81.  The  prophet  decUrea  thai  the 
arm  of  Phanoh  should  be  broken  and  no  art  or 
applianoe  of  surgery  could  enable  it  to  wield  again 
the  sword  of  the  oppressor.  H. 

ROMAMTI-B'ZER  (^5  '♦rjpiSTI : 
*?miu7Bt-4C9p\  [Vat.  Psr/ici,  PomcAxcm>^0  Alez. 
?w/iefiBt-t(ep  in  1  Chr.  zzv.  4,  but  Fm/ieB-fudCef* 
in  1  Ghr.  zzv.  81 .  Romemthieur),  One  of  tba 
fourteen  sons  of  Heman,  and  chief  of  the  84Cli 
division  of  the  singers  in  the  reign  of  David  (1 
Chr.  zzv.  4,  81).     [Honim,  Amer.  •!] 

•  ROMAK,  ROMANS  CPMoubf :  Aoma- 
mw),  1  Msec.  viu.  1,  38-29,  zii.  16,  zivr40,  zv.  16; 
8  Maoo.  viii.  10,  86,  zi.  34;  John  zi.  48;  Acts  svL 
81,  37,  38,  zzii.  25-29,  zziu.  27,  zzv.  16,  zzviiL  17. 
[Roman  Empire,  Rome.]  A. 

•ROMAN  CITIZENSHIP.  [Citukit- 
BHir.] 

ROMAN  EMPIRE.  The  biitoiy  of  the  Bo- 
man  Empire,  properly  so  called,  eztcnda  over  a  pe- 
riod of  rather  more  than  five  hundred  years,  naniely, 
fh>m  the  battle  of  Actium,  b.  c.  31,  when  Augustus 
became  sole  ruler  of  tbe  Roman  world,  to  the  abdi- 
cation of  Augustulus,  A.  D.  476.  'llie  Empin,  how- 
ever, in  the  sense  of  the  dominion  of  Rome  over  a 
Urge  nunilier  of  conquered  nations,  was  in  fbll 
force  and  had  reached  wide  limits  some  time  be> 
fun  tbe  monarchy  of  Augustus  was  estabUshed. 
The  notices  of  Roman  history  which  occur  in  tba 
Bible  are  confined  to  the  last  century  and  a  half  of 
the  commonwealth  and  the  first  century  of  the  im- 
perial monarchy. 

The  first  historic  mention  of  Rome  in  the  Kbit 
is  in  1  Mace.  i.  10.  Though  the  date  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome  coincides  nearly  with  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Pekah  in  Israel,  it  was  not  till  the 
beginning  of  tbe  9d  century  b.  c.  that  the  Romans 
had  leisure  to  interfere  in  the  affiurs  of  the  East. 
When,  however,  the  power  of  Carthage  had  been 
eflbctually  broken  at  Zania,  b.  c.  802,  Roman  aims 
and  intrigues  soon  made  themselves  felt  through- 
out Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Akia  Minor.  About 
the  year  161  b.  c.  Judas  Biaccabseus  heard  of  the 
Romans  as  the  conquerors  of  PhiUp,  Perseus,  and 
Antu)chus  (1  Msec.  viii.  5,  6).  « It  was  told  him 
also  how  they  destroyed  and  brought  under  their 
dominion  all  other  kingdoms  and  isles  that  at  any 
time  resisted  them,  but  with  their  friends  and 
such  as  rdied  upon  them  they  kept  smity  "  (viii. 
11,  12).  In  order  to  strengthen  himself  against 
Demetriua  king  of  Syria  he  sent  ambassadors  to 
Rome  (viii.  17),  and  concluded  a  defensive  alliance 
with  the  senate  (viii.  22-82).  This  was  renewed  by 
Jonathan  (zii.  1)  and  by  Simon  (zv.  17;  Joseph. 
Ant,  ziL  10,  §  6,  ziii.  5,  §  8;  7,  §  8).  Notioes  of 
the  embassy  sent  by  Judas,  of  a  tribute  paid  to 
Rome  by  the  Syrian  king,  and  of  ftirther  inter- 
course between  the  Romans  and  the  Jews,  oceur 
in  8  Msec.  iv.  11,  viii.  10,  36,  zi.  84.    In  th# 


e  ri'^r^'J  (A.  V.  «  kavsa,"  Jar.  zzzvl.  88).    Hll. 

sig  maintains  that  ths  word  msaas  ^^kavm,"  aal 
that  tlM  mtgillak  in  this  ease  vasa  beok  Hks 
t4 
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xmne  of  the  uamtive  mentkn  i«  made  of  the 
Bomaa  oeiute  {rh  fiouK^vr/iptWt  1  Maoo.  siL  3), 
]f  tbe  eoiunil  Lueiui  (J  0iraTu5«  1  Maoe.  zt.  16, 
16),  and  Uw  Koomui  oonatitutioa  is  deaeribed  in  a 
•omewbat  diaiorted  form  (1  Mace.  viii.  14-16). 

Tho  history  of  tho  Maocabcan  aiid  Idumcan 
dynasties  forms  no  part  of  our  present  subject 
[Maccabkes;  Hkrod.]  Here  a  brief  summary 
of  the  progress  of  Koman  dominion  in  Judoa  will 

In  tlie  year  65  b.  c,  when  Syria  was  made  a 
Itoman  province  by  Pompey,  the  Jews  were  still 
fpovemed  by  one  of  the  Aamonsean  princes.  Aristo- 
bulus  had  lately  driven  his  brother  Hyrcanus  from 
the  chief  priesthood,  and  was  now  in  his  turn  at- 
tacked by  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petnoa,  the  ally 
of  Hyrcanus.  Pompey's  lieutenant,  M.  ^milius 
Scanroa,  interfered  in  the  contest  b.  a  64,  and  the 
next  year  Pompey  himself  marched  an  army  into 
Judssa  and  took  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  AnL  ziv.  2, 
8,  4;  B,  J.  i.  6,  7).  From  this  time  the  Jews 
were  practically  under  the  government  of  Rome. 
Hyrcanus  retained  the  high^iesthood  and  a  titu- 
lar aovereiguty,  subject  to  the  watchful  control  of 
his  minister  Antipater,  an  active  partisan  of  the 
Roman  interests.  Finally,  Autipater's  son,  Herod 
the  Great,  was  made  king  by  Antonyms  interest, 
B.  c.  40,  and  confirmed  in  the  kingdom  by  Augus- 
tas, b.  c.  30  (Joseph.  AnL  ziv.  14,  zv.  6).  The 
Jews,  however,  were  all  this  time  tributaries  of 
Romie,  and  their  princea  in  reality  were  mere  Ro- 
man  procurators.  Julius  Ctonr  is  said  to  have  ez- 
aeCed  from  them  a  fourth  part  of  their  agricul- 
tuiml  produce  in  addition  to  the  tithe  paid  to 
Hyreauus  {AnL  ziv.  10,  §  6).  Roman  soldiers 
were  quartered  at  Jerusalem  in  Herod^s  time  to 
siqiport  him  in  his  authority  {AnL  zv.  3,  §  7). 
IVibttte  was  paid  to  Rome,  and  an  oath  of  allegiance 
lo  the  emperor  as  well  as  to  Herod  appears  to 
have  been  taken  by  the  people  {Ant,  zvii.  2,  §  S). 
On  the  banishment  of  AreheUus,  a.  u.  6,  Jndca 
beeame  a  men  appendage  of  the  province  of 
Syria,  and  was  goferned  by  a  Roman  procurator, 
who  resided  at  Cnsarea.  CJaKlee  and  the  adjoining 
districts  were  still  left  mider  the  government  of 
Herod's  sons  and  other  petty  princes,  whose  do- 
minions and  titles  were  changed  from  time  to 
time  by  snooessive  emperors :  for  details  see  Ubrod. 

Such  were  the  relations  of  the  Jewish  people  to 
lbs  Roman  govenimeut  at  the  time  when  the  N.  T. 
histoty  begins.  An  ingenious  illustration  of  this 
state  of  things  has  been  drawn  finom  the  condition 
•r  British  India.  The  (Sovemor  General  ai  Cal- 
cutta, the  subordinate  governors  at  Madras  and 
Bombay,  and  the  native  princes,  whoee  dominions 
have  been  at  one  time  enlarged,  at  another  incorpo- 
rated with  the  British  presidoicies,  fiud  then*  re- 
spective eounterparts  in  the  governor  of  Syria  at 
Antaoeh,  Uie  procurators  of  Judsa  at  Cwssrca,  and 
tlie  members  of  Harod*s  family,  whoee  dominions 
vcre  alternately  enlarged  and  suppressed  by  the 
Hooan  emperors  (0>nybeare  and  llowson,  Li/e  of 
3$.  Paml^  I  37).  These  and  other  shamcteristics  of 
Ceman  mle  come  before  us  oon8tai.tly  in  the  N.  T. 
Hiws  wb  hear  of  Ccaar  the  sole  king  '  John  ziz.  15) 
^of  Cyienitts,  "governor  of  Syria'*  (Luke  ii.  2) 
—of  Pontius  Pilate,  Feliz,  and  Festus,  the  «<goT- 
imon,'*  i  e.  procurators,  of  Judca  —  of  the  **te- 
ivdis*'  Herod,  PhiUp,  and  Lysanias  (Luke  Ui. 
t)  — of  "king  Agrippa'*  (AcU  zrr.  13)  — of  Ro- 
pui  BohUers,  legions,  centurions,  publicans  —  of  the 
tflmte^MMaey   (UaU.  zxlL  19)— the  lazing  of 
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"  the  whole  world  "  (Luke  iL  1)  ~  ItaUan  and  As- 
gustaL  cohorts  (Acts  z.  l,zzviL  1)  —  the  appeal 
to  CsBsar  (Acts  zzv.  11).  Three  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors are  mentbned  m  the  N.  T.  —  Augustus 
(Uke  u.  1),  Tiberius  (Luke  ill.  1)»  and  Claudius 
(Acts  zi.  28,  zviii.  3).  Nero  is  alluded  to  under 
various  titles,  as  Augustus  (Sc/Saerr^r)  and  Cssa. 
(Acts  zzv.  10,  11,  SI,  25;  Phil.  It.  22),  sa  d  jc^ 
pior,  **my  tord*'  (Acts  zzv.  26),  and  apparently 
m  other  passages  (1  Pet  U.  17;  Rom.  ziU.  1). 
Several  notices  of  the  provincial  administration  oi 
the  Romans  and  the  condition  of  provincial  cttieo 
occur  in  the  namtive  of  St.  Paulas  journeys  (Acts 
ziiL  7,  zri.  12,  35,  38,  zviii.  12,  ziz.  38). 

In  illustration  of  the  sacred  narrative  it  may  be 
well  to  give  a  general  account,  though  necessarily 
a  short  and  imperfect  one,  of  the  position  of  tht 
emperor,  the  eztent  of  the  empire,  and  the  admin 
istntion  of  the  prorinces  in  the  time  of  our  Lora 
and  his  Apostles.  Fuller  information  will  be  found 
under  special  articles. 

I.  When  Augustus  became  sole  ruler  of  the  Ro^ 
man  world  he  was  in  theory  simply  the  first  dtiaea 
of  the  republic,  entrusted  with  temporary  powen 
to  settle  the  disorders  of  the  State.  Tacitus  says 
that  he  was  neither  king  nor  dictator,  but  »*  prince  ** 
(Tao.  Ann,  i.  9),  a  title  Implying  no  civil  authority, 
but  simply  the  position  of  chi«f  member  of  the  sen- 
ate (princeps  senatus).  The  old  magistraeies  wen 
retained,  but  the  various  powers  and  prerogatives 
of  each  were  conferred  upon  Augustus,  so  that  while 
others  commonly  bore  the  chief  official  titlea,  Au- 
gustus had  the  supreme  control  of  every  department 
of  the  state.  Above  all  he  was  the  Emperor  (Im- 
perator).  This  word,  used  originally  to  designate 
any  one  entrusted  with  the  imperium,  or  full  mili- 
tary authority  over  a  Roman  army,  acquired  a  new 
significance  when  adopted  as  a  permanent  title  by 
Julius  Osar.  By  his  use  of  it  as  a  constant  pre* 
fiz  to  his  name  it  the  city  and  in  the  camp  he 
openly  wasprtiid  a  paramount  military  authority  over 
the  state.  Augustus,  by  resuming  it,  plainly  indi- 
cated, in  spite  of  much  artfiil  conMalment,  the  real 
basis  on  which  his  power  rested,  namely,  the  suf  • 
port  of  the  army  (Merivale,  Roman  Empire^  ySi 
iii.).  In  the  N.  T.  the  emperor  is  commonly  des- 
ignated by  the  fomily  name  **  (3«ear,*'  or  the  dig- 
nified and  almost  sacred  title  "  Augustus  *'  (for  its 
meaning,  comp.  Ovid,  Fasti,  L  609).  Tiberius  is 
called  by  implication  j^cfu6y  in  Luke  iii.  1,  a  title 
applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  Cyreniua,  Pikte,  and 
others.  Notirithstanding  the  despotic  character  of 
the  government,  the  Uomans  seem  to  have  shrunk 
from  speaking  of  their  ruler  under  his  military  title 
(see  Merivale,  Bom.  Emptrt,  iii.  452,  and  note)  or 
any  other  avowedly  despotic  appellation.  The  uss 
of  the  word  t  at^oios,  donUmu,  "  my  lord,**  in  Acta 
zzv.  26,  marks  the  progress  of  Roman  servility  be- 
tween the  time  of  Augustus  and  Nero.  Augustoa 
and  Tiberius  reftised  this  title.  Caliguk  first  bofs 
it  (see  Alford's  note  mlcx  Orid,  Faat.  ii.  142). 
The  term  /BmriXc^r,  **  king,**  in  John  ziz.  15,  1 
Pet.  ii.  17,  cannot  be  closely  pressed. 

The  Empire  was  nominally  elective  (Tac  Am^ 
ziii.  4);  but  practically  it  passed  by  adoption  (see 
Cuba's  speech  in  Tac.  HitL  i.  15),  and  till  Nero*s 
time  a  soit  of  hereditary  right  seemed  to  be  reoq^ 
niW.  The  dangers  inherent  in  a  military  govern- 
ment were,  on  the  whole,  successfully  aveiied  til 
the  d-ath  of  Pertinaz,  a.  d  193  (Gibbon,  eh.  iii. 
p.  80)  but  outbreaks  of  mllitiry  violence  were  not 
wanting  in  this  earlier  period  (comp.  Wenck*s  noli 
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m  Gibbon,  I  c).  The  annj  wm  i^ftcniaticaUy 
bribed  by  donatives  st  the  commencement  of  each 
reign,  and  the  mob  of  the  capital  continually  fed 
and  amuied  at  Um  expenie  of  the  pronncet.  We 
are  reminded  of  the  intolenoe  and  avarice  of  the 
•oldien  in  Lulce  iii.  14.  The  reigna  of  Ckligub, 
Nero,  and  Domitian  show  that  an  emperor  might 
shed  the  noblest  blood  with  impunity,  so  long  as 
he  abstained  from  oflending  the  soldiery  and  the 
populace. 

II.  Exteftt  of  the  Empirt,  —  Goero*s  description 
of  the  Greek  states  and  colonies  as  a  **  fringe  oo  the 
skirts  of  barbarism  *'  (Oc.  Dt  Jiep.  U.  4)  has  been 
well  applied  to  the  Roman  dominions  before  the 
conquests  of  Pompey  and  Cesar  (Merivale,  Rom, 
Umpirt,  i?.  409).  The  Roman  Empire  was  still 
eonfined  to  a  narrow  strip  encircling  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  Pompey  added  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 
Ciesar  added  Gaul.  The  generals  of  Augustus  over- 
ran the  N.  W.  portion  ^  Spain  and  Uie  country 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  The  bounda- 
ries of  the  empire  were  now  the  Atlantic  on  the 
W.,  the  Euphrates  on  the  E.,  the  deserts  of  Africa, 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Arabian  deserts 
on  the  S.,  the  British  Channel,  the  Rhuie,  the 
Danube,  and  the  BUck  Sea  on  the  N.  llie  only 
Bubsfquent  conquests  of  importance  were  those 
of  Britain  by  Claudius,  and  of  Dada  by  Tn^an. 
The  only  independent  powers  of  importance  were 
the  Parthians  on  the  E.  and  the  Germans  on  the  N 

The  population  of  the  empire  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  has  beeii  caleuUted  at  85,000,000  (Meri- 
vale, Rom.  Empire,  iv.  442-450).  Gibbon,  speaking 
of  the  time  of  CUudius,  puts  the  population  at 
120,000,000  {DecUne  and  Fall,  ch.  U.).  Count 
Franz  de  Cbampagny  adopts  the  same  number  for 
the  reign  of  Kero  {Lfs  Cetnre,  ii.  428).  All  these 
estimates  are  confessedly  somewhat  uncertain  and 
conjectural.^ 

lliis  laige  population  was  controlled  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius  by  an  army  of  25  legions,  exclusive  of 
the  pnetorian  guards  and  other  cohorts  in  the 
capital.  The  soldiers  who  composed  the  legions 
may  be  reckoned  in  round  numbers  at  170,000 
men.  If  we  add  to  these  an  equal  number  of  aux- 
iliaries (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  5)  we  have  a  total  force  of 
340,000  men.  The  pnetorian  guards  may  be  reck- 
oned at  10,000  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  24).  The  other  co- 
horts would  swell  the  garrison  at  Rome  to  15,000 
or  16,000  men.  For  the  number  and  stations  of 
the  legions  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  comp.  Tac 
^^Afi.  iv.  5. 

The  navy  may  have  contained  about  21,000  men 
{Lee  Cesnre,  ii.  429;  comp.  Merivale,  iii.  534). 
The  ^gion,  as  appears  from  what  has  been  saki, 
must  have  been  ^  more  like  a  brigade  than  a  regi- 
ment,** consisting  as  it  did  of  more  than  6,000  in- 
Smtry  with  cava&y  attached  ((^nybeare  and  How- 
oon,  ii.  285).  For  the  *<  Italian  and  Augustan 
bands"  (Acts  x.  1,  xxvii.  1)  see  Army,  vol.  L  p. 
164  [and  Itauan  Band,  Amer.  ed.]. 

III.  The  Prorincet,  —  The  usual  fate  of  a  ooun- 
Iry  conquered  by  Rome  was  to  become  a  subject 
«K»vince,  governed  direeUy  fiiom  Rome  by  officers 
int  out  icT  that  pdrpose.  Sometimes,  however, 
M  we  have  seen,  petty  sovereigns  were  left  in  pos- 
Mssion  of  a  nominal  independence  on  the  borders, 
or  within  the  natund  Hmits,  of  the  province.   Such 

a  •  On  this  snljeet  one  snay  consult  0.  G.  Zumpt's 
0W«r  den  Stand  der  BevUtkentn^  u.  d'%  folkevnmthr 
mt  Ml  Aiiaikmm,  taH.  pp.  1-U  (B«rl.  1841).       H. 
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a  system  was  useful  for  rewardmg  ac  ally,  fer  i»> 
pkying  a  busy  ruler,  for  gradually  aocastomli^  s 
stttbliOTn  people  to  the  yoke  of  dependence.    Thsn 
were  difArences  too  in  the  political  oonditiuD  of 
eities  within  the  provinces.    Some  were  free  dties, 
i,  e.,  were  go^-emed  by  thefr  own  magistrates,  and 
were  exempted  from  occupation  by  a  Roman  garri- 
son.    Such  were  Tsrsus,  Antioeh  in  Syria,  Ath- 
ens, Ephesus,  Tbessakmica.     See  the  notkss  ol 
the  "  PoUtarchs  **  and  «'  Demoe  '*  at  TlieBsakMuca, 
AcU  xviL  ^-8,  the  ^  town-derk  **  and  the  aa- 
semblv  at  Ephesus,  Acts  xix.  85,  39  (C.  and  H 
JJfe  of  SL  Paul  I  857,  U.  79).    OeeasiooaUy 
but  rarely,  free  cities  were  exempted  from  taza 
tion.     OUier  cities  were  **  Colonies,"  t.  e.  comma 
nities  of  Roman  citiaras  Inmsplanted,  like  garri 
sons  of  the  imperial  city,  into  a  foreign  had 
Such  was  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  12).    Such,  too, 
were  Corinth,  Troas,  the  Pisidian  Antioeh.    The 
inhabitants  were  for  the  most  part  Romans  (Acts 
sr..  21),  and  their  msgistntss  delighted  in  the  Ra- 
man title  of  Pnetor  {arpaTtiy6s)i  end  in  the  at- 
tendance of  lictors  {iafi9ovxoi}i  Acts  xvL  85.    (C 
and  H.  I.  315.) 

Augustus  divided  the  provinces  into  two  dsaseB, 
(1)  Imperial,  (2)  Senatorial;  retaining  in  hb  own 
hands,  for  obrious  reasons,  those  provinces  wbers 
the  presence  of  a  huge  military  force  was  neeea- 
sary,  and  committing  the  peaoeftil  and  nnarmed 
provinces  to  the  Senate.  "Die  Imperial  provlDoes 
at  first  were  —  Gaul,  Lusitania,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
CiHeia,  Cyprus,  and  iGgypt  The  Senatorial  prov- 
inces were  Africa,  Numidh^  Asia,  Aehsea  and 
Epirus,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia,  Sicily,  Crete  and 
Cyrene,  Bithynia  and  Pontua,  Sardinia,  Bctica 
(Dion  C.  liii.  12).  Cyprus  and  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis  were  subsequentiy  f^veu  up  by  Augustus,  whe 
in  turn  received  Dalmatia  from  the  Senate.  Many 
other  changes  were  made  afterwards.  The  N.  T* 
writers  mvariably  designate  the  governors  of  Sen- 
atorial provinces  by  the  correct  title  of  iur^^ver 
roi,  proconsuls  (Acts  xiil.  7,  xviii.  12,  six.  38). 
[Ctfrub.]  For  the  governor  of  an  Imperial  prov- 
ince, properly  styled  ^Legatus  Csnaris"  (wpc^ 
$tvHis)i  tiie  word  fiytfi^p  (Cxovcmor)  Is  nsed  ia 
the  N.  T. 

The  provinces  were  heavily  taxed  for  the  benefit 
of  Rome  and  her  citiaens.  **  It  was  ss  if  Engfauad 
were  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  own  administra- 
tion by  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  levied  on  her  Indian 
empire'*  (UddeU,  Hitt.  of  Rome,  I  448).  In  old 
times  the  Roman  revenues  were  ndsed  mainly  from 
three  sources:  (1.)  The  domain  lands;  (2.)  A  di- 
rect tax  (tribntum)  levied  upon  eveiy  citizen;  (3.) 
From  customs,  tolls,  harbor  duties,  etc  The  agra- 
rian Uw  of  Julius  Cnsar  is  said  to  have  extin- 
guished the  first  source  of  revetme  (Qc.  ad  AtL  lu 
xvi.;  Durean  de  la  Malle,  ii.  430).  Roman  dti- 
sens  had  ceased  to  pay  direct  taxes  shice  the  con- 
quest of  Maeedonh^  B.  C.  167  (Cic.  de  Cy.  ii.  82; 
Plut.  jEmiL  Pavl  38),  except  in  extiaordhiary 
emergencies.  The  main  part  of  the  Roman  refenne 
was  now  drawn  from  the  provinces  by  a  direet  taa 
{Kfipaos,  ^>6pos.  Matt.  xxii.  17,  Luke  xx.  22), 
amounting  probably  to  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  on  the 
estimated  produce  of  the  soil  (Dureau  de  b  MaUa, 
ii.  418).  The  indirect  taxes  too  (r  Aiy,  veeH^aHa, 
Matt  xvii.  25;  Dureau  de  b  Bfalle,u.  449)  appeal 
to  have  been  very  heavy  {JM.  ii.  433,  448).  Au- 
gustus on  coming  to  the  empire  found  the  regular 
souroes  of  revenue  impaired,  while  hb  ezpenees 
B«st  have  besn  very  great    To  say  nothing  of  tke 
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aay  «l  the  vm  j,  be  it  Hid  to  have  roppoited  no 
jm  than  900,000  ciUnot  in  idleneM  by  the  miaer- 
Rble  eyttem  of  public  gratuities.  Henoe  the  neoes- 
Bij  of  a  canful  Tiduation  of  the  property  of  the 
iriiole  empire,  which  appean  to  have  beoi  made 
more  than  once  m  hie  reign.  [Cbhsus.]  For  the 
hiatorical  difficulty  about  the  taxing  in  Luke  ii.  1, 
lee  Cykkxius.  Augustus  appears  to  have  raised 
both  the  direei  and  indirect  taxes  (Dunsau  de  la 
Malie,  ii.  438,  448). 

The  provinots  aie  said  to  have  been  better  gov- 
erned under  the  £mpire  than  under  the  Common- 
wealth, and  thoee  of  the  emperor  better  than  those 
of  the  Senate  (Tae.  Ann,  i.  76,  iv.  6;  Dion,  liii. 
14).  Two  important  changes  were  introduced  un- 
der the  Empire,  llie  govemon  received  a  fixed 
pay,  and  the  term  of  their  oommand  was  prolonged 
(Joseph.  AnL  zviii.  6,  §  6).  But  the  old  mode  of 
levying  the  taxes  seems  to  have  been  continued. 
The  companies  who  fiurmed  the  taxes,  consisting 
generally  of  knights,  paid  a  certain  sum  into  the 
Koman  treasury,  and  proceeded  to  wring  what  they 
eonld  fimn  the  provincials,  often  with  the  eonniV' 
anee  and  support  of  the  provincial  governor.  The 
work  was  done  chiefly  by  underlings  of  the  lowest 
daes  (portitores).  These  are  the  publicans  of  the 
N.  T. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
wrongs  of  the  ptuviocce  can  have  been  materially 
alleviated  under  the  imperial  government.  It  is 
not  likely  that  such  rulers  as  Caligula  and  Nero 
would  be  scrupulous  about  the  means  used  for  re- 
plenishing their  treasury.  The  stories  related  even 
of  the  rdgn  of  Augustus  show  how  slight  were 
the  checks  on  the  tyranny  of  provincial  governors. 
See  the  story  of  lieinns  in  Gaul  {Diet,  of  Gr,  and 
Rom.  Biog.  sub  voce),  and  that  of  the  Dalmatian 
ehief  (Dion,  lv.)>  The  suflimngt  of  St  Paul,  pro- 
tected aa  be  was  to  a  certain  extent  by  his  Roman 
citiaenship,  show  plainly  how  little  a  provincial  had 
to  hope  fh>m  the  justice  of  a  Roman  governor. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  the  difficult  ques- 
tion relating  to  Roman  provincial  government 
raised  on  John  xviii.  31.  It  may  be  sufficient  here 
to  state,  that  according  to  strict  Roman  law  the 
Jews  would  lose  the  power  of  life  and  death  when 
their  country  became  a  province,  and  there  seems 
no  suflSd^nt  reason  to  depart  from  the  literal  in- 
termtatiou  of  the  verse  just  cited.  See  AliSnd, 
mlc  On  the  other  side  lee  Biscoe,  On  Me  AcU^ 
pbllS. 

The  ooodition  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time 
when  Christianity  appeared  lias  often  been  dwelt 
upon,  as  affi>rding  obvious  illustrations  of  St.  Paul's 
SBptessioo  that  tlie  *«fuUness  of  time  had  come  ** 
(CiaL  iv.  4).  The  general  peace  within  the  limits 
of  the  Empire,  the  fomiation  of  military  roads,  tiie 
SBppiesston  of  piracy,  the  march  of  the  legions,  the 
voyages  of  the  com  fleets,  the  general  increase  of 
vaffie,  the  spread  of  the  Latin  hnguage  in  the 
Weai  as  Greek  had  ahvady  spread  in  the  East,  the 
atemal  unity  of  the  Empue,  ofiered  facilities  hith- 
«lo  unknown  for  the  spread  of  a  worid-wide  relig- 
4m»  'Ilie  tendency,  too,  of  a  despotism  like  that 
M  tbe  Roman  Empire  to  reduce  all  its  sul^eete  to 
»  dsad  level  was  a  powerful  instrument  in  breaking 
iswD  the  pride  of  privileged  races  and  natkmal 
iriifionSv  and  fiyniliarizing  men  with  the  truth  that 
»<3od  hath  made  of  one  blood  aU  nations  on  the 
^ee  of  the  earth  "  (Aote  xrii.  S4,  96).  But  stitt 
striking  Ihan  this  outward  prsparatlon  fDr  the 
of  th»  Gospel  was  the  appeanmea  of  a  deep 
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and  wide-spread  corruption  which  seemed  to  ^dj 
any  human  remedy.  It  would  be  easy  to  accomo- 
late  proofs  of  the  moral  and  political  degradatioK 
of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire.  It  is  needta 
to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  corruption,  the 
cruelty,  the  sensuality,  the  monstrous  and  unnai- 
ural  wickedness  of  the  period  as  revealed  in  the 
heathen  historians  and  satirists.  "Viewed  as  a 
national  or  political  history,"  says  the  great  hit- 
torian  of  Rome,  *<  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire 
is  sad  and  diioouraging  in  the  last  degree.  We 
see  that  things  had  come  to  a  point  at  which  oo 
earthly  power  could  afibrd  any  help;  we  now  hfti« 
the  devdopmeot  of  dead  powers  instead  of  that  of 
a  vital  enoKy*'  (Niebuhr,  LecL  v.  194).  Not 
withstanding  the  outward  appearance  of  pcaot, 
unity,  and  reviving  prosperity,  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  people  must  have  been  one  of  greaft 
misery.  To  say  nothing  of  the  fiust  that  probably 
ono-half  of  the  population  consisted  of  slaves.  Mm 
great  inequality  of  wealth  at  a  time  when  a  whole 
province  could  be  owned  by  six  landownen,  the 
absence  of  any  middle  class,  the  utter  want  of  any 
institutions  for  aUeriating  distress  such  as  are  found 
in  all  Christian  countries,  the  inhuman  tone  of 
feeling  and  practice  generally  prevailing,  forbid  us 
to  think  fevorably  of  the  happiness  of  the  worid 
in  the  femous  Augustan  age.  We  must  remember 
that  <*  there  were  no  public  hospitals,  no  institu- 
tions for  the  relief  of  the  infirm  and  poor,  no 
societies  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
mankind  horn  motives  of  charity.  Nothing  wai 
done  to  promote  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classfi, 
nothing  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  domestic  slavery. 
Charity  and  general  philanthropy  were  so  little  ra- 
garded  as  duties,  that  it  requires  a  very  extenalre 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  times  to 
find  any  allusion  to  them  '*  (Arnold's  i>iter  JionuM 
ComtnonwtaJUh,  U.  398).  If  we  add  to  this  thai 
there  was  probably  not  a  single  religion,  except  the 
Jewish,  which  was  felt  by  the  more  enlightsned 
part  of  ite  professon  to  be  real,  we  may  foim  soma 
notion  of  the  world  which  Christianity  had  to 
reform  and  purify.  We  renture  to  quote  an  ek>- 
queut  description  of  ite  **slow,  imperceptible,  oon- 
tinuous  aggressun  on  the  hpat,henism  of  the  Ronuui 
Empire.** 

•*  Christianity  was  gradually  withdnwing  soma 
of  all  orders,  even  skves,  out  of  the  rices,  the 
ignorance,  the  misery  of  that  corrupted  social  sye- 
tem.'  It  waa  ever  instilling  fiBelings  of  humanity, 
yet  unknown  or  coldly  commended  by  an  impotent 
philosophy,  among  men  and  women  whose  in&ni 
can  had  been  habituated  to  the  shrieks  of  dying 
gladiaton;  it  was  giving  dignity  to  minds  praa- 
trated  by  years,  almost  centuries,  of  degrading 
despotism;  it  was  nurturing  purity  and  modesty 
of  niannen  in  an  unspeakabk  stote  of  depnvation; 
it  was  enshrining  the  marriage-bed  in  a  sanctity 
long  almost  entirely  lost,  and  rekindling  to  a  stesdj 
warmth  the  domestic  affections;  it  was  substituting 
a  simple,  oalm,  and  rational  feith  for  the  worn-out 
superstitions  of  heathenism;  gently  establishing  in 
the  soul  of  man  the  tense  <?  immortality,  till  il 
became  a  natural  and  hiextinguishable  part  of 
his  moral  behig'  (Milman's  Latin  Ckriitiamikf, 
i.S4). 

The  chief  prophetic  notices  of  the  Roman  Empire 
are  fomid  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  especially  ia  eh. 
xL  30-40,  and  in  ii.  40,  rii.  7,  17-19,  aoconiing  to 
the  cujmion  interpretetion  of  the  **  fourth  kb^ 
dom,    eomp.  8  Eadr.  xL  1,  but  see  Daxsmu    A^ 
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eonlliig  to  some  interpretan  the  Bohmum  an  fa>- 
mded  in  Deut  xzviii.  49-57.  For  the  mjfetical 
notices  of  Borne  io  the  RevelAtion  comp.  Bomb. 

*  On  the  general  subject  of  the  preoeding  wtfele, 
•ee  MeriTa)e*s  Hiatjory  of  the  JUfman  Empirt^  espe- 
eialljr  toL  vi.  H. 

ROMANS,  THB  BPISTLE  TO  THB. 

1.  The  daU  of  this  epistle  is  fiied  with  more  eb* 
solute  certainty  and  within  narrower  limits,  than 
that  of  any  other  of  St.  Faults  epistJes.     The  fol- 
lowing considerations  determine  the  time  of  writing. 
FirtL  Certain  names  in  the  salutations  point  to 
Corinth,  as  the  place  from  which  the  letter  was 
■enU     (1.)  Phoebe,  a  deaconess  of  Cencbresa,  one 
of  the  port  towns  of  Corinth,  is  commended  to  the 
Romans  (zvL  1,  2).     (3.)  Gains,  in  whose  house 
Bt.  Paul  was  lodged  at  the  time  (zvi.  23),  is  prob- 
ably the  person  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief 
members  of  the  Corinthian  Church  in  1  Cor.  i.  14, 
though  the  name  was  rery  common.     (3.)  Erastus, 
here  designated  **  the  treasurer  of  the  city  "  (oljvo- 
v6fnoSi  xvi.  23,  £.  V.  **cbamberhun  ")  is  elsewhere 
mentioned  in  connection  with  C<»inth  (2  Tim.  iv. 
20;  see  also  Acts  ztx.  22).     Secondly,  HaWng  thus 
determined  the  place  of  writing  to  be  Corinth,  we 
hare  no  hesitation  in  fixing  upon  the  visit  recorded 
in  Aots  zz.  8,  during  the  winter  and  spring  fol- 
lowing the  Apostle's  long  residence  at  Ephesus,  as 
the  occasion  on  which  the  epistle  was  written. 
For  St.  Paul,  when  he  wrote  the  letter,  was  on  the 
point  of  carrying  the  contributions  of  Macedonia 
and  Achaia  to  Jerusalem  (zv.  26-27),  and  a  com- 
parison with  Acta  zz.  22,  zziv.  17,  and  also  1  Cor. 
zvL  4;  2  Cor.  viii.  1,  2,  iz.  1  ffl,  shows  that  be  wms 
9i  engaged  at  this  period  of  his  life.     (See  Palcy's 
HortB  PavUtuB,  ch.  ii.  §  1.)    Moreover,  in  this 
epistle  he  declares  his  intention  of  visiting  the 
Bomans  after  he  has  been  at  Jerusalem  (zr.  23- 
26),  and  that  such  was  his  design  at  this  pai^ 
ticular  time  appears  from  a  casual  notice  in  Acts 
zix.21. 

The  epistle  then  was  writtm  from  Corinth  during 
St.  PauPs  third  missionary  Journey,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  second  of  the  two  visits  recorded  in  the 
Acts.  On  this  occasion  he  remained  three  naonths 
fan  Greece  (Acts  xz.  3).  When  he  left,  the  sea 
^nm  abeady  narigable,  for  he  was  on  the  point  of 
sailing  for  Jerusalem  when  he  was  obliged  to  change 
his  pbins.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  have  beoi 
late  in  the  spring,  because  after  passing  through 
Macedonia  and  visiting  several  plaoca  on  the  coast 
•f  Asia  Minor,  he  still  hoped  to  reach  Jerusalem 
by  Pentecost  (zz.  16).  It  was  therefore  in  the 
winter  or  early  spring  of  the  year  that  the  Epistle 
o  the  Bomans  was  written.  According  to  the 
jiost  probable  system  of  chronology,  adopted  by 
Anger  and  Wieaeler,  this  would  be  the  year  A.  d, 
58. 

8.  The  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  is  thus  placed  in 
chrunuhgiccU  oonnectum  with  the  epistlM  to  the 
Galatians  and  Corinthians,  which  appear  to  have 
been  written  within  the  twelve  mraths  preoeding. 
(tie  First  Epistle  to  the  (Corinthians  was  written 
rietore  St.  Paul  left  Ephesus,  the  Second  horn 
Macedonia  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Corinth,  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  most  probably  either 
hi  Macedonia  or  after  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  u  e. 
sftcr  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  though  the 
date  of  the  Galatian  Epistle  is  not  absolutely  eer- 
^io.  [GAUkTiAna,  Epistle  to  thb.]  We  shall 
btvB  to  noooe  the  reUtions  existing  bftwvsu  these 


oontemponoeons  epistles  hsreaftcr.  At 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  they  present  a 
aUe  reiemblaooe  to  each  other  m  style  and  maftw 
—  a  moeh  greater  resemblanee  than  can  be  tneed 
to  any  other  of  St  Paulas  epistles.  Th^  are  at 
once  the  most  intense  and  most  varied  in  fading 
and  ezpreasion  —  if  we  may  so  say,  the  moat  Pan- 
line  of  all  St  Paul's  epistlea.  When  Baor  ezoepU 
these  four  epistles  alone  hmn  his  sweeping  eon- 
demnation  of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  letters 
bearing  St  Paul's  name  (Pmiltis,  der  ApotUl)  this 
is  a  mere  caricature  of  sober  criticism;  but  nnder- 
l}ing  this  erroneous  ezaggcration  is  the  faet  thai 
the  epistles  of  this  period  — St  Paul**  third  mia< 
sionary  journey — have  a  character  and  an  intensity 
peculiariy  their  own,  oonespooding  to  the  ciroom  • 
stances  of  the  Apostle's  outward  ud  inward  life  a*. 
the  time  when  they  were  written.  For  the  speda; 
characteristics  of  this  group  of  epistles,  see  a  paper 
on  iht  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  in  the  jQmr%al  nf 
Ch$$.  and  Sacr.  PhiL^  iu.  p.  288. 

8.  The  ocoadim  which  prompted  this  epistle, 
and  the  cirawutttneei  attending  its  writing,  were 
as  follows.  St  Paul  had  long  purposed  visiting 
Bome,  and  still  retained  this  purpose,  wishing  ako 
to  eztend  his  jouiney  to  Spain  (i.  9-13,  zv.  tt-29); 
for  the  time,  however,  he  was  prevented  from  ear- 
rying  out  his  design,  as  he  waa  bound  for  Jem- 
salem  with  the  alms  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  and 
meanwhile  he  addressed  this  letter  to  the  Bonans, 
to  supply  the  lack  of  his  personal  teaching.  Pbeebe, 
a  deaconess  of  the  neighboring  ehureh  of  Onehvese, 
was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Bome  (zvL  1,  2), 
and  probably  conveyed  the  letter.  The  body  of  the 
epistle  was  written  at  the  Apostle's  diet^ioo  by 
Tertius  (zvi.  22);  but  perhaps  we  may  infer  fkt>m 
the  abruptness  d  the  final  dozology,  that  it  was 
added  by  the  Apostle  himself,  more  especially  as  wa 
gather  from  other  epistles  that  it  was  his  prsctioo 
to  oondude  with  a  few  striking  words  in  his  own 
handwriting,  to  vouch  for  the  authonhip  of  the 
letter,  and  frequently  also  to  impress  some  important 
truth  more  strongly  on  his  readers. 

4.  The  oriyin  of  tke  Boman  Chwxk  is  invdred 
in  obscurity.    If  it  had  been  founded  by  St  Peler, 
according  to  a  later  tradition,  the  abaenee  of  any 
alludon  to  him  both  in  this  epistle  and  In  the 
letters  written  by  St  Paul  from  Bome  would  admit 
of  no  ezplanation.     It  is  equally  dear  that  no 
other  Apoetle  was  the  founder.     In  this  very  tfi^ 
tie,  and  in  close  connection  with  the  mention  of 
his  proposed  visit  to  Bome,  the  Apostle  deebrea 
that  it  was  his  rule  not  to  build  on  another  man'e 
foundation  (zv.  20),  and  we  cannot  suppoae  that 
he  violated  it  in  this  instance.     Again,  he  speaka 
of  the  Bomans  aa  especially  felling  to  his  share  aa 
the  Apoetle  of  the  GentUes  (L  18)  irith  an  evident 
reference  to  the  partition  <Mf  the  fjeid  of  kbor  be- 
tween himself  and  St  Peter,  roectioned  in  Gal.  iL 
7-8.    Moreover,  when  he  declares  his  wish  to  Im- 
part some  spiritual  gift  (xdptafia)  to  them,  **  that 
they  might  be  established"  (i.  IV,  this  fanplieB 
that  they  had  not  yet  been  visited  by  an  Apoatia, 
and  that  St  Paol  contemplated   supplying  tht 
defiset,  as  was  done  by  St  Peter  and  St  Jc^n  m 
the  analogous  ease  ci  the  churches  founded  by 
PhiUp  in  Samarift  (Acto  viU.  14-17). 

The  statement  in  the  Clementines  {Bom,  1. 1  6 
that  the  first  tidings  of  the  Gospd  reaehed  Romt 
during  the  lifetime  of  our  Lord,  is  evidently  • 
fiction  fer  the  purposes  of  the  rananee.    On  tht 
other  hand,  tt  la  dear  that  the  fbundataoo  of  this 
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iknch  dates  itrj  fu  back.    St  Paol  in  thii 
■phtla  nlatai  oerUun  believera  retideot  in  Rome  — 
XmdnBkxm  mnd  Junia  (or  Juoianut?)  —  adding 
tkii  they  wen  diitinguished  among  the  Apottlei, 
and  that  thegr  wen  oooverted  to  Christ  before  him- 
self (z?L  7),  lor  such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  passage,  rendered  somewhat  ambiguous  by  the 
pQsitioa  cH  the  raiatiTe  pronouns.    It  may  be  that 
vma  of  those  Rooians,  *•  both  Jews  and  proselytes/* 
present  oo  the  day  of  Peoteoost  (ol  4iniiifLovvr€s 
'Vmfuitot,  'lovScub/  re  koI  wpwHiXmotf  Acts  ii. 
iO),  eanied  back  the  earliest  tidings  of  the  new 
doelrine,  or  the  Gospel  may  have  fint  resched  the 
imperial  city  through  thoee  who  were  scattered 
alaoad  to  escape  the  peraecutioo  which  followed  on 
the  death  of  Stephen  (Acto  dii.  4,  xi.  19).     At 
all  etcDta,  a  dose  and  constant  communication  was 
kqA  op  between  the  Jewish  residents  in  Rome  and 
fellow-oottntrymen  in  Palestine  by  the  exigen- 
of  eonmMroe,  in  which  they  became  more  and 
more  enin^oesed,  as  their  national  hopes  declined, 
and  by  the  custom  of  repairing  r^ukriy  to  their 
ssered  lestiTals  at  Jerusalem.    A^n,  the  impe- 
rial edicts  alternately  banishing  and  recalling  the 
Jews  (compare  e.  jr.   in   the  case  of  Claudius, 
Joseph.  AmL  six.  6,  }  3,  with  Suet  CiamL  c  25) 
must  have  k^  up  a  constant  ebb  and  flow  of 
migntion  between  Rome  and  the  East,  and  the 
esse  of  Aquila  and  l^iecilU  (Acts  zriii.  2;   lee 
Psfey,  Ilor,  PamL  c  ii.  $  8)  probably  represents  a 
oomesons  obis  through  whose  means  the  opini<nis 
snd  doctrines  [tfomulgated  in  Palestine  might  reach 
the  metropolis.     At  fint  we  may  suppose  that  the 
Go^mI  was  preached  there  in  a  oooKised  and  im- 
pei£ei  fivm,  scarcely  more  than  a  phaee  of  Juda- 
ism, as  in  the  case  of  ApoUos  at  Corinth  (Acts 
tviil.  S5y,  or  the  disciples  at  Kphesus  (Acts  xix. 
1-3).     As  time  adYanced   and  better  instructed 
Iwsfhcrs  anrived,  the  obuds  would  gradually  clear 
iway,  tin  at  length  the  presence  of  the  great  Apos- 
tle himssif  at  Rome  dispersed  the  mists  of  Juds^m 
whkh  still  hung  about  the  Roman  Cburob.     Ia>ng 
after  Christianity  had  taken  up  a  position  of  direct 
intsgoniam  to  Judaism  in  Rome,  heathen  states- 
Wfo  and  writen  still  perusted  in  oonfiounding  the 
tba  with  the  other.     (See  Merivale,  HiaL  of  Rome, 
ri.a78,  Ac) 

5.  A  question  nest  srises  as  to  the  eon^xmtion 
9ftke  RumM  Ckurehj  at  the  time  when  St  Paul 
iRote.  I^  the  Apostle  address  a  Jewish  or  a 
(jCBtHe  community,  or,  if  the  two  elements  were 
eombSned,  was  one  or  other  predominant  so  as  to 
fire  a  ohancter  to  the  whole  Church?  £ither 
has  been  rigorously  maintained,  Baur  for 
asserting  that  St  Paul  was  wriUng  to 
Jewish  (Christians,  Olshaosen  signing  that  the  Ro» 
BMn  Church  consisted  almost  solely  of  (^entiles. 
Wm  are  naturally  led  to  seek  the  truth  in  some  in- 
tennediate  position.  Jowett  finds  a  solution  of  the 
iiffleal^  in  the  supposition  that  the  memben  of 
the  Roman  Gbureh,  though  (Gentiles,  hsd  passed 
kroogh  a  phass  of  Jewish  proeetytism.  This  will 
ipisin  srane  of  the  phsnomena  of  the  epistle,  but 
sot  aU.  It  is  more  probable  that  St  Paul  ad- 
ilwaied  a  mixed  ehureh  of  Jews  and  Cientiles,  the 
IsftterperiiapB  being  the  more  numerous. 
Thfips  are  certain  passages  which  imply  the 
of  a  laige  number  of  Jewish  oonrerts  to 
This  use  of  the  second  yenon  in  ad- 

ilnsriim,  ^  ^*^'*  (^^  ^'  '^  '^'^  ^  deariy  nM 
Msnmed  mctdy  for  aigumentative  p«.rpQses,  but 
uplies  to  a  portion  si  least  of  those  into  whose 
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hands  the  letter  would  fall.  The  constant  app«h 
to  the  authority  of  **  the  Law  *'  may  in  many  eases 
be  accounted  for  by  the  Jewish  education  of  the 
Gentile  belieren  (eo  Jowett,  roL  IL  p.  28),  but 
sometimes  they  seem  too  direct  and  positive  to  ad- 
mit of  this  explanation  (iii.  19,  rii.  1).  In  the 
7th  chapter  St  Paul  appeare  to  be  addressing  Jews, 
as  those  who  like  himself  had  once  been  under  tLi 
dominion  of  the  Law,  but  had  been  deUrered  from 
it  m  Christ  (see  especially  verses  4  and  6).  And 
when  in  xL  13,  he  says  **  I  am  speaking  to  you  — 
the  (Sentiles,**  this  very  limiting  expression,  ^  the 
(jentiles,"  implies  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to 
not  a  few  to  whom  the  term  would  not  apply. 

Again,  if  we  analyze  the  list  of  names  in  thk* 
16th  chapter,  and  assume  that  this  list  approx^ 
mately  represents  the  proportion  of  Jew  and  Get 
tile  in  the  Roman  Church  (an  assumption  at  least 
not  improbable),  we  arrire  at  the  same  result  It 
is  true  that  Mary,  or  rather  Mariam  (xri.  6)  is 
the  only  strictly  Jewish  name.  But  this  feet  is 
not  woith  the  stress  apparently  lud  on  it  by  Bir. 
Jowstt  (ii.  p.  27).  For  Aquila  and  PrisciUa  (ver. 
8)  were  Jews  (Acfei  xriii.  2,  26),  and  the  ehureh 
which  met  in  their  house  was  probably  of  the 
same  nation.  Audronicus  and  Junia  (or  Junias? 
\'er.  7)  are  caUed  St  Paul's  kinsmen.  The  same 
term  is  applied  to  Herodion  {rear,  11).  TlMse  per- 
sons then  must  have  been  Jews,  whether  **  kins- 
men **  is  takeu  in  the  wider  or  the  more  restricted 


The  name  Apelles  (ver.  10),  though  a 
heathen  name  also,  was  most  commonly  borne  by 
Jews,  as  appean  from  Horace,  SaL  I.  v.  100.  If 
the  Aristobulus  of  ver.  10  was  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  Herodian  bouse,  as  seems  probable,  we  have 
also  in  **the  household  of  Aristobulus"  several 
Jewish  converts.  Altogether  it  appean  that  a  very 
hurge  fraction  of  the  Christian  believera  mentioned 
in  these  salutations  were  Jews,  even  supposing  that 
the  others,  bearing  Greek  and  Latiu  names,  of 
whom  we  know  nothing,  were  heathens. 

Nor  does  the  existence  of  a  large  Jewish  ele- 
ment in  the  Roman  Church  present  any  difficulty. 
The  captives  carried  to  Rome  by  Pompeius  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Jewish  popuki^on  iu  the  metropo- 
lis [Rous].  Since  that  time  they  had  Isigely  in- 
creased. During  the  reign  of  Augustus  we  hear 
of  above  8,000  resident  Jews  attaching  themselves 
to  a  Jewish  embassy  which  appealed  to  this  emperor 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  11,  §  1).  The  same  emperor 
itave  them  a  quarter  hejomd  the  Tiber,  and  allowed 
Uiem  the  free  exereise  of  their  religion  (Philo,  Leg. 
ad  Caiuntt  p.  668  M.)*  About  the  time  when  St 
Paul  wrote,  Seneca,  speaking  of  the  influence  of 
Judaism,  echoes  the  famous  expression  of  Horace 
{Ep.  ii.  1, 166)  respecting  the  Gredu  —  ^  vieti  vio- 
toribus  l^ges  dedenuit  *'  (Seneca,  in  Augustin,  </e 
Ch.  Dei,  ri.  11).  And  the  bitt^  satire  of  Juvenal 
and  indignant  compkunts  of  Tacitus  of  the  spread 
of  the  infection  through  Roman  society,  are  well 
known* 

On  the  other  hand,  situated  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  great  empire  of  heathendom,  the  Roman  Church 
must  necessarily  have  been  in  great  measure  a  Gen- 
tile (}hureb;  and  the  bmguage  of  the  epistle  bean 
out  this  supposition.  It  fe  professedly  as  the  Apos- 
tle of  the  GeniWm  that  St  Paul  writes  to  the  Ro- 
mans (i.  6).  He  hopes  to  have  some  fruit  among 
them,  as  be  had  among  the  other  Gentiles  (i.  13). 
Ijkjr  on  in  the  epistle  he  speaks  of  the  Jews  in  the 
third  person,  as  if  addressuig  Gentiles,  ^*  I  could 
I  wish  that  myself  wen  accursed  for  ^  bnthrsa. 
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mj  kiunneu  alter  the  ileeh,  who  tra  braelites,  etc.** 
(ii.  3,  4).  And  again,  **  my  heart's  deeiie  and 
|myer  to  God  for  them  li  that  they  might  be 
laved  **  (z.  1,  the  right  reading  la  Mp  avrmw^ 
lM9t  Mp  Tov  *lffpeSi\  as  in  the  Received  Text) 
Compare  «!«>  xi.  23,  25,  and  especially  xi.  30, 
<*  For  as  ye  in  times  past  did  not  believe  God,  . 
.  .  .  so  did  these  also  {u  e.  the  Jews)  now  not 
betieve,*'  etc.  In  aU  these  pusages  St  Paul  clearly 
addresses  himself  to  Gentile  readers. 

These  Gentile  converts,  however,  were  not  for 
the  most  part  nati^'e  Romans.  Strange  as  the 
paraduz  appears,  nothing  is  nrare  certain  than  that 
the  Charch  of  Rome  was  at  this  time  a  Greek  and 
not  a  lAtin  Church.  It  is  clearly  established  that 
the  early  Latin  versions  of  the  New  Testament  were 
made  not  for  the  use  of  Rorae«  but  of  the  provinces, 
aspcciiilly  Africa  (Westcott,  Canott,  p.  269).  All 
the  literature  of  the  eariy  Roman  Church  was 
written  in  the  Greek  tongue,  l^he  names  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  during  the  first  two  centuries  are 
with  but  few  exceptions  Greek.  (See  Milman, 
Latin  Christ.  1.  27.)  And  in  accordance  with 
these  fiicts  we  find  that  a  very  bu^  proportion  of 
the  names  in  the  salutations  of  this  epistle  are 
Greek  names;  while  of  the  exceptions,  Priscilla, 
Aquih^  and  Junia  (or  Junias),  were  certainly  Jews; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  Kufus,  if,  as  is  not  improb- 
able, be  is  the  same  mentioned  Mark  xv.  21.  Julia 
was  probably  a  dependent  of  the  imperial  house- 
hold, and  derived  her  name  accordingly.  The  only 
Roman  names  remaining  are  Amplias  (i.  e.  Ampli- 
atus)  and  Urbanus,  of  whom  nothing  is  known, 
but  their  names  are  of  late  growth,  and  certainly 
do  not  point  to  an  old  Roman  stock.  It  was  there- 
fore ftom  the  Greek  population  of  Rome,  pure  or 
mixed,  that  the  Gentile  portion  of  the  Church  was 
almost  entirely  drawn.  And  this  might  lie  ex- 
pected. The  Greeks  formed  a  very  considerable 
fraction  of  the  whole  people  of  Rome,  lliey  were 
the  most  busy  and  adx'enturous,  and  also  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society. 
The  influence  which  they  were  acquiring  by  their 
numbers  and  versatility  is  a  constant  theme  of  re- 
proach in  the  Roman  phikieopher  and  satirist  (Juv. 
111.  60-«0,  vi.  184;  Tac.  de  Omt.  29).  They  com- 
plain  that  the  national  character  Is  undermined, 
that  the  whole  city  has  become  Greek.  Speaking 
the  language  of  international  interoourse,  and 
brought  by  their  restless  habits  hito  contact  with 
foreign  religions,  the  Greeks  had  larger  opportuni- 
ties Uian  others  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel:  while  at  the  same  time  hold- 
ing more  loosely  to  traditional  beliefs,  and  with 
mhids  naturally  more  inquiring,  they  would  be 
ipore  ready  to  welcome  these  truths  when  they 
same  In  their  way.  At  all  events,  for  whatever 
eeaTon,  the  Gentile  converts  at  Rome  were  Greeks, 
not  Romans:  and  it  was  an  unfortunate  ooi\jecture 
»D  the  part  of  the  tnuiseriber  of  the  Syriae  Peshito, 
Jiat  this  letter  was  written  **  in  the  LAtin  tongue,** 

In^'t^Din).    Every  line  in  the  eputle  bespeaks 
A  original 

When  we  inquire  into  the  probable  rank  and 
station  of  tho  Roman  believers,  an  analysis  of  the 
names  in  the  list  of  salutations  again  gives  an  ap- 
proximate answer  These  names  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  the  middle  and  lower  grades  of  society. 
ICany  of  them  are  found  m  the  columbaria  of  the 
km^nen  and  slaves  of  the  early  Roman  emperors, 
(to  J<mmal  ^f  CVau,  and  Haer,  PhiL  iv.  p.  ft7.) 
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It  would  be  too  mueh  to  assume  that  they  mn 
the  same  persons,  but  at  all  e\'ents  the  identity  of 
names  pdnta  to  the  same  sodal  rank.  Among  the 
less  wealthy  merehaots  and  tradesmen,  among  the 
petty  ofttoers  of  the  army,  among  the  sbtves  and 
freedmen  of  the  imperial  palace  —  whether  Jews  or 
Greeks  —  the  Gospel  would  first  find  a  firm  footing. 
To  this  last  dass  alluskm  is  made  in  PUl.  Iv.  22, 
^<  they  that  are  of  Cc8ar*s  household.*'  From  these 
it  ¥roukl  gradnally  work  upwards  and  downwards; 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  in  respect  of  rank  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  no  exotptioo  to  the  general 
rule,  that  **  not  many  wise,  not  many  mlgh^,  not 
many  noble**  were  called  (1  Cor.  1.  26). 

It  seems  probable  fix>m  what  has  been  said  abo^ 
that  the  Roman  Church  at  this  time  was  eompoMd 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  neariy  equal  portiona 
'lilts  fiKt  finds  expression  in  the  account,  whether 
true  or  fidse,  which  represent*  St  Peter  and  Si. 
Paul  as  presiding  at  the  same  time  over  the  Choreh 
at  Rome  (Dionys.  Cor.  ap,  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  25; 
Iren.  lil.  3).  Possibly  also  the  discrepandca  in  the 
lists  of  the  early  bishops  of  Rome  may  find  a  solii- 
tion  (Pearson,  Minor  TheoL  World,  it  449;  Bon- 
sen,  Hippolf/ttu,  i.  p.  44)  in  the  Joint  Episeopate  at 
Linus  and  Cletus,  the  one  ruling  over  the  Jewish, 
the  other  over  the  Gentile  oongr^ation  of  the  me- 
tropolis. If  this  conjecture  be  accepted,  it  is  an 
important  testimony  to  the  view  here  maintained, 
though  we  cannot  suppoee  Uiat  in  St.  PauPs  tima 
the  two  elements  of  the  Roman  Church  had  dis- 
tinct oiganizations. 

6.  The  heterogeneous  eomposltlon  of  this  ehnreh 
explains  the  general  character  of  the  KpittU  to  tk€ 
Romans,  fn  an  assemblage  so  various,  we  should 
expect  to  find  not  the  ezclusive  predominance  of  a 
single  form  of  error,  but  the  eoinddence  of  dif> 
ferent  and  opposing  forms.  The  Gospel  had  heva 
to  oontoid  not  specially  with  Judaism  nor  qjeeiallj 
with  heathaiism,  but  with  both  together.  It  was 
therefore  the  business  of  the  Christian  Teacher  to 
reconcile  the  opposing  difficulties  and  to  hold  oat 
a  meeting  point  in  the  (jospel.  This  is  exaetlj 
what  St.  Paul  does  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  what  firom  the  circumstances  of  the  case  he  xas 
well  enabled  to  do.  He  was  addressing  a  huge 
and  varied  community  which  had  not  been  founded 
by  himself,  and  with  which  he  had  had  no  direct  in- 
terooune.  Again,  It  does  not  appear  that  the  letter 
was  specially  written  to  answer  any  doubts  or  leU 
tie  any  controversies  then  rife  in  the  Roman  Chnidi. 
Tliere  were  therefore  no  distuf1>ing  influenees,  ioeii 
as  arise  out  of  personsl  relations,  or  peenliar  elr- 
eumstauoes,  to  derange  a  general  and  systematie 
exposition  of  the  nature  and  working  of  the  Go^ 
pel.  At  the  same  time  the  vast  importance  of  the 
metropolitan  Church,  which  could  not  have  heeo 
overlooked  even  by  an  uninspired  teacher,  natnraily 
pointed  It  out  to  the  Apostle,  as  the  fltUst  body  te 
whom  to  sddrees  soeh  an  expoeitlon.  Thi:s  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  more  of  a  treatise  tnan  o* 
a  letter.  If  we  remove  the  personal  allusions  in 
the  opening  verses,  and  the  salutations  at  the  doae, 
it  seems  not  more  particularly  addressed  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  than  to  any  other  church  ef 
Christendom.  In  this  respect  It  differs  widely 
from  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians, 
with  which  as  bdng  written  about  the  same  time 
it  may  most  fidriy  be  eompared,  and  which  are  fbB 
of  personal  and  direct  allusions.  In  one  Inatanes 
alone  we  seem  to  trsee  a  spedaS  rderence  to  Iht 
charak  of  the  meCnipolis.     Hie  li\|iiiMlkn  el 
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Aedieoce  to  temporal  mien  (ziii.  1)  would  most 
Hkj  )m  addressed  to  *  ootigr^^on  brought  fiuse 
U>  free  with  the  imperia*  goverunient,  and  the 
aaon  so,  as  Kome  had  reoeoUy  been  the  loeDe  of 
&«qiiiDt  disiurbaiieei,on  the  part  of  either  Jawa  or 
Christiana,  arnnng  out  of  a  feverish  and  restleu  an- 
tkapatioa  of  Messiah's  ooming  (Suet.  Chud,  26). 
Other  appaceot  en:q»UoD8  admit  of  a  difEerent  ez- 
pkaatioQ. 

7.  This  cKplanation  is  in  fiurt  to  be  sought  hi  its 
rti>*tkm   to  the   eontemporaneum   epUdet.      'llie 
letter  to  the  Romans  closes  the  group  of  epistles 
wiitun  during  the  third  missionary  jouniey.  This 
gnmp  eontains  besideSf  aa  already  mentioned,  the 
lattera  to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatiaiis,  written 
pnbabiy  within  the  few  months  preoeding.     At 
Cednth,  the  capital  of  Achaia,  and  the  stronghold 
of  beatheudoro,  the  Gospel  would  encounter  its  se- 
fcnst  atroggle  with  Gentile  rices  and  prqudioes. 
In  ^ '«**'•,  which  either  from  natural  sympathy  or 
from  doee  contact  seems  to  have  been  more  ex- 
posed to  Jewish  influence  than  any  other  church 
wHhin  St.  Paul's  sphere  of  Ubur,  it  had  a  sharp 
contest  with  Judaism.     In  the  epistles  to  these 
two  cfaonhes  we  study  the  attitude  of  the  Gospel 
towards  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  world  respectively. 
These  letters  are  direct  and  speciaL     They  are 
STolted  by  present  emergencies,  are  directed  against 
■etual  erib,  are  full  of  personal  applications.     The 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  summary  of  what  he 
had  written  before,  the  result  of  his  dealing  with 
the  two  antagonistic  forms  of  error,  the  gathering 
together  of  &e  fragmentary  teaching  in  the  Co- 
rinthian and  Galatian  letters.     What  is  there  im- 
mrdiat^,  iir^gular,   and  of  parthd  application,   is 
here  arranged  and  completed,  and  thrown  into  a 
gncral  form.     Thus  on  the  one  hand  his  treat^ 
meat  of  the  Mosaia  law  points  to  the  difficulties  he 
eneoontcred  in  dealing  with  the  GaUtian  Church, 
wfaila  on  the  other  his  cautions  agunst  antinomian 
tieeaaea  (Rom.  ri.  15,  Ac.),  and  his  precepts  against 
giving  oflenae  in  the  matter  of  meats  and  the  q\>- 
Mfvanee  of  days   (Rom.  xiv.),  remind  us  of  the 
emva  which  he  had  to  correct  in  his  Corinthum 
sonverta.     (Compare  1  Cor.  H,  12  flU,  and  1  Cor. 
riiL  IE)    Those  ii^onetions  then  which  seem  at 
fini  sight  spedal,  eppear  not  to  be  directed  against 
sny  actual  known  fidlings  in  the  Roman  Church, 
but  to  be  suggested  by  the  possibility  of  those  ii^ 
rqgnlaritiea  oeeurring  in  Rome  which  he  had  al- 
nady  cneountered  elsewhere. 

ft.  Viewing  this  epistle  then  rather  in  the  light 
tf  a  treatiae  than  of  a  letter,  we  an  enabled  to 
oplain  eeftidn  phtnomtna  in  the  teatL  In  the 
^eesived  text  a  doxology  stands  at  the  oloae  of  the 
spBrtle  (zri.  25-27).  The  preponderance  of  eri- 
denea  is  in  fovor  of  this  position,  but  there  is 
mpeetable  authority  for  pkdng  it  at  the  end  of 
eh.  nv.  In  some  texts  again  it  is  found  in  both 
phw,  while  otbcn  omit  it  entirely.  How  can  we 
int  for  this?  It  has  been  thought  by  some  to 
the  genvineness  of  the  doxology  itself: 
tat  there  is  no  suffieieot  ground  for  this  riew.  The 
Mgmnents  against  its  genuineness  on  the  ground 
flf  style,  advanced  by  Reiche,  are  met  and  refuted 
by  Fritssehe  (Rom.  voL  L  p.  xxxv.).  Baur  goes 
itiB  frirther,  and  rqfeets  the  two  last  chaptsrs;  but 
iference  fidls  without  the  range  of  sober 
The  phenomena  of  the  MSS.  seem  best 
liplaioed  by  supposing  that  the  letter  was  circn- 
jtad  at  aa  esrl|y  date  (whither  duriug  the  Aposbe's 
IMns  «  noi  ii  is  Idk  to  inquire)  in  two  foraa, 
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both  with  and  without  the  two  last  chapters.  Is 
the  shorter  form  it  was  divested  as  far  as  possibis 
of  its  epistolary  character  by  abstracting  the  per- 
sonal matter  addressed  especiallv  to  the  Komaus, 
the  doxology  being  retahied  at  the  close  A  still 
further  attempt  to  strip  this  epistle  of  any  special 
references  is  found  in  MS.  G,  which  omits  ip  'P^fif 
(i.  7),  and  roiv  4tf  *PAfi^  (i.  15),  for  it  is  to  be 
observed  at  the  same  time  that  this  MS.  omits  the 
doxology  entirely,  and  leaves  a  space  after  ch.  xiv. 
lliis  riew  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  paralkl 
case  of  the  opening  of  the  Ephesian  Epistle,  in 
which  there  is  very  high  authority  for  omitting 
the  words  4w  'E^Jo-^y,  and  which  bears  strong 
marks  of  having  been  intended  for  a  circular 
letter. 

9.  In  describing  the  purport  of  this  epistle  vrs 
may  start  from  St.  Paurs  own  words,  which,  stand- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  doctrinal  portion,  may 
be  taken  as  giving  a  summary  of  the  contents: 
*'  The  Grospel  is  the  power  of  (iod  unto  salvation 
to  every  one  that  belleveth,  to  the  Jew  first  and 
also  to  the  Greek:  for  therein  is  the  righteousness 
of  (iod  revealed  from  fiuth  to  fiUth  *>  (i.  16, 17). 
Aooordmgly  the  epistle  has  been  described  as  com- 
prising **the  religious  philosophy  of  the  world's 
history."  The  world  in  its  religious  aspect  is 
divided  into  Jew  and  Gentile,  llie  dlfihrent  posi- 
Uon  of  the  two  as  regards  their  past  and  present 
relations  to  Grod,  and  their  future  prospects,  are  ex- 
plained. I1ie  atonement  of  Christ  is  the  centre  of 
religious  history.  The  doctrhie  of  justification  by 
faith  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  hidden  mysteries 
of  the  divine  dispensation. 

The  epistle,  from  its  general  character,  lends 
itself  more  readily  to  an  annlysU  than  is  often  the 
case  with  St.  Paul's  epistles.  The  body  of  the 
letter  consists  of  four  portions,  of  which  the  first 
and  last  rehite  to  personal  matters,  the  second  is 
aigumentative  and  doctrinal,  and  the  third  practi- 
cal and  hortatory,  llie  following  is  a  table  of  its 
contents:  — 

Salutation  (i.  1-7).     The  Apostle  at  the  outset 
strikes  the  keynote  of  the  epistles  in  the  expres- 
sions **c(iUtd  as  an  apostle,"  ^oaUtd  as  saints." 
Divine  grace  is  everything,  human  merit  nothing. 
L  Personal  explanations.      Purposed   visit  te 

Rome  (i.  8-15). 
n.  Doctrinal  (i.  16-xl.  86). 
The  general  propoeitUm,    The  Gospel  Is  the 
salvation  of  Jew  and  (xentile  alike.    This 
salvation  conies  by  fidth  (i.  16,  17). 
The  rest  of  this  section  is  taken  up  in  estab- 
lishing this  thesis,  and  drawing  deductions 
from  it,  or  correcting  misappr&naions. 
(a.)  All  alike  were  under  condemnation  befoie 
the  Gospel: 

The  heathen  (i.  18-89). 
The  Jew  (U.  1-29). 
Objections  to  this  statement  answered  (Ih. 

1-8). 
And  the  position  itself  established  fton 
Scripture  (iii.  9-20). 
(5.)  A  righteoeuneu  (justification)  is  revesled 
under  the  gospel,  which  being  o(  fkith,  not 
of  Uw,  is  also  universal  (iU.  21-26). 
And  boasting  is  thereby  exduded  (iU.  27-81). 
Of  this  justification  by  fiuth  Abraham  Is  an 

example  (iv.  1-25). 
Thus  then  we  are  justified  in  (Christ,  In  whon 

ahhto  we  gfory  (v.  1-11). 
And  this  aooeptanoe  in  Christ  Is  as  «dI 
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as  wia  the  condemnation  In  Adam 
(▼.  ia-19). 
(«.)  The  ntoral  contequeneet  of  our  deliver- 
ance. 
The  Law  was  given  to  mulUplj  tin  (?.  20, 
SI).   When  we  died  to  the  I^w  we  died  to 
■in  (vL  1-14).     The  abolition  of  the  Law, 
however,  ia  not  a  signal  for  moral  licenae 
(vi.  15-23).     On  the  contrary,  aa  the  Law 
has  paaeed  away,  ao  must  sin,  for  sin  and 
the  Law  are  oorTeUti\'e:  at  the  same  time 
this  ia  no  disparagement  of  the  Law,  but 
rather  a  proof  of  human  weakness  (tIL 
1-25).   So  henceforth  in  Christ  we  are  ftee 
fix>m  sin,  we  liave  the  Spirit  and  look  for- 
ward in  hope,  triumphing  over  our  present 
afflictkms  (viU.  1-39). 
(dL)  The  r^tction  of  the  Jew$  is  a  matter  of 
deep  soiTDw  (ix.  1-5). 
Yet  we  must  remember  — 
(L)  That  the  promise  was  not  to  the  whole 
people,  but  only  to  a  select  seed  (iz.  6-13). 
And  the  absolute  purpuse  of  God  in  so 
ordaining  is  not  to  be  canvassed   by 
man  (iz.  14-19). 
(.i.)  That  the  Jews  did  not  seek  justification 
aright,  and  so  missed  it.     This  justifica- 
tion was  promised    by  /r'tM,   and   is 
oflked  to  all  alike,  the  preaching  to  the 
Gentiles  being  implied   therein.      The 
eharacter  and  results  of  the  Gospel  dia- 
pensatton  are  foreshadowed  in  Saripture 
(z.  1-21). 
0ii.)  That  the  r^ection  of  the  Jews  is  not 
final.    This  rejection  has  been  the  means 
of  gathering  in  the  Gentiles,  and  through 
the  GentilM  they  themsel^'es  will  ulti- 
mately be  brought  to  Christ  (zi.  1-36). 
in.  Practical  ezhortations  (zii.  l-zv.  13). 
{a,)  To  holiness  of  life  and  to  charity  in  gen- 
eral, the  duty  of  obedience  to  rulm  being 
Inctilcated  by  the  way  (zii.  1-xiii.  14). 
(6.)  And    more   particularly  against  giving 
oflfense  to  weaker  brethren  (ziv.  1-zv.  13). 
IV.  Personal  matters. 

(a.)  The   Apostle's  motive  in   writing   the 
letter,  and  his  intentfon  of  visiting  the 
Romans  (zt.  14-33). 
(6.)  Greetings  (zvi.  1-23). 
The  letter  ends  with  a  benediction  and  dozofogy 

(zvi.  24-27). 
While  this  epistle  contains  the  ftillest  and  most 
»ystematic  ezpositfon  of  the  ApostJe*s  Uoehing,  it 
ia  at  the  same  time  a  very  striking  ezpression  of 
his  character.  Nowhoe  do  his  earnest  and  tffeo- 
tionato  nature,  and  his  tact  and  delicacy  in  hand- 
lii^  unwelcome  topics  appear  more  strongly  than 
when  be  is  dealing  with  the  r^ection  of  his  feUow- 
eaoutrymen  the  Jews. 

The  reader  may  be  referred  especially  to  the 
^troductions  of  Olshauseii,  Tholuck,  and  Jowett, 
r*  suggestive  remarks  relsting  to  the  scope  and 
purport  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

10.  Internal  evidence  is  so  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  gemdneneu  of  the  Epistle  to  ttw  Romans  that 
M,  has  never  been  seriously  questioned.  Even  the 
sweeping  criticism  of  Baur  did  not  go  beyond 
sondemning  the  two  last  chapters  as  spurious. 
But  while  the  epistle  bears  in  itself  the  strongest 
iriois  of  its  Pauline  authorship,  the  eztemai  testi- 
nor.y  in  .ts  &vor  is  not  inconsiderable. 
11m  nfaeuoe  to  Rom  U.  4  in  2  Pet  iu.  15  is 
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indeed  more  than  dtubtftiL  In  the  Epistle  of  %k 
JuDM  again  (ii.  14),  there  is  an  allusiOD  to  pv- 
versions  of  St.  Paul's  Uwguage  and  doctrine  whieh 
has  sevend  points  of  contact  with  the  £|Me  ts 
the  Rnmana,  but  this  may  perhaps  be  ^^fkhvf^ 
by  the  oral  rather  than  the  written  teaching  of 
the  Apostle,  as  the  dates  seem  to  requue.  It  is 
not  the  practice  of  the  Apoetolie  fisthere  to  eito  the 
N.  T.  writers  by  name,  hut  marked  passages  from 
the  Romans  are  found  embedded  in  the  epistles  of 
Clement  and  Polycarp  (Bom.  L  29-82  in  Clem. 
Cor,  0.  zzzv.,  and  Bom.  ziv.  10,  12.  in  Polyc 
PfiiL  c.  vi.).  It  seems  also  to  hare  been  direct!/ 
dted  by  the  elder  quoted  in  Jrenseus  (iv.  27,  9, 
''kieo  Paulum  dizisse; "  ef.  Rom.  zi.  21,  17),  and 
is  alluded  to  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  Dio|^ 
netus  (e.  iz.»  cf.  Rom.  iii.  21  foil.,  t.  20),  and  Hy 
Justin  Martyr  (Dial  e.  23,  cf.  Rom.  iv.  10,  U. 
and  in  other  passages).  The  title  of  Melito's  treft- 
tiee.  On  the  Htnrmg  of  Faithy  seems  to  be  an  aBn- 
sion  to  this  epistle  (see  however  GaL  iii.  2, 8).  It 
has  a  place  moreover  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  and 
in  the  Syriac  and  GUI  Latin  Versions.  Nor  have 
we  the  testimony  of  orthodoz  writers  afone.  The 
epistle  was  commonly  quoted  aa  an  authority  by 
the  heretics  of  the  sub-apostolic  age,  by  the  Ophites 
(UippoL  adv,  Hetr.  p.  99,  cf.  Rom.  i.  20-26),  by 
BasiUdes  (t6.  p.  238,  ef.  Rom.  viil.  19,  22,  and  t. 
13,  14),  by  Valentinus  {ib.  p.  195,  ef.  Rom.  rilL 
11),  by  the  Valentinians  Heradeon  and  Ptolemscus 
(Westcott,  On  the  Canon,  pp.  335,  840),  and  per- 
haps also  by  Tatian  (OraL  e.  iv.,  cf.  Rom.  i.  20), 
besides  being  included  in  Marcion's  Cianon.  In 
the  Utter  part  of  the  second  century  the  evidence 
in  its  fiivor  is  still  fuller.  It  is  obvkHnly  alhided 
to  in  the  letter  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and 
Ly-^ns  (Euseb.  H,  E,  ▼.  1,  cf.  Rom  viii.  18),  and 
by  Atheuagoras  (p.  18,  cf.  Rom.  zii.  1 ;  p.  87,  ef. 
Rom.  i.  24)  and  Theophilus  of  Antioeh  {Ad  AvkA. 
p.  79,  cf.  Rom.  ii.  6  foil.;  p.  126,  cf.  Rom.  ziU.  7, 
8);  and  is  quoted  frequently  and  by  name  by 
Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and  Clement  of  Alezandria  (see 
Kirehhofer,  (2«eflm,  p.  198,  and  esp.  Westcott, 
On  Ike  CoMon,  passim). 

11.  The  Commtntariee  on  this  epbtJe  are  very 
numerous,  as  might  be  ezpected  from  its  impor- 
tance. Of  the  many  patristic  ezpositions  only  a  few 
are  now  eztant.  llie  work  of  Origen  is  preserved 
entire  only  in  a  loose  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus 
( Oiig.  ed.  de  U  Rue,  iv.  458),  but  some  frsgments 
of  the  original  are  found  in  the  PhilooaSa,  and 
more  in  Cramer's  Catena,  The  commentary  oa 
St.  Paul's  epistles  printed  among  the  works  of  St. 
Ambrose  (ed.  B«i.  ii.  Appz.  p.  21),  and  henea 
bearing  the  name  Ambroaiaster,  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  Hilary  the  deaoon.  Besides  these 
are  the  ezpositions  c^  St.  Paul's  epistles  by  Chiy- 
sostom  (ed.  Moutf.  iz.  p.  425,  edited  separately  by 
Field),  by  Pelagius  (printed  among  Jerome's 
works,  ed.  YaUarai,  zi.  Pt.  3,  p.  135),  by  Prim»- 
sins  (Magn.  BibL  VeL  Pair,  vi  Pt.  2,  p.  80),  and 
by  Tbeodoret  (ed.  Schulze,  iii.  p.  1).  Augustine 
commenced  a  work,  but  broke  off  at  i.  4:  it 
bean  the  name  Jnchoaia  L'Tpontio  Eputolm  ad 
Rom.  (ed.  Ben.  iii.  p.  925).  Later  he  wrote  Ex- 
pontio  ^uatimdmn  PrcpoeUiomtm  Eputota  ad 
Rom.,  also  eztant  (ed.  Ben.  iii.  p.  903).  To  theae 
should  be  added  the  later  Catena  o(  CEcuntenios 
(10th  cent.)  and  the  notes  of  Theophylact  (Uth 
cent),  the  former  oontaining  valuable  eztraoli 
from  PhoUus.  Portions  of  a  commentary  of  Cyri 
of  Alezandria  were  published  by  Mai  (JVbe.  Pak 
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BibL  UL  p.  1).  The  CaUna  edited  by  Crmmer 
(1844)  eompriaei  two  eo*!eetioDs  of  Variorum  notes, 
Um  one  estcnding  from  1. 1  to  ix.  1,  tbe  other  f'om 
riL  7,  to  the  end.  Beaidce  [wi^^w  from  eztant 
xnunentnrieB,  they  eontain  hnportent  extracts  from 
Apomnwiue,  Theodonis  of  Mopsuertaa  [ed.  Frits 
Khe,  1847;  Mlgne,  Patn>L  Gr.  kvi.],  SeverUnus, 
lacnnaditts,  PhoUos,  end  others.  There  are  atw  the 
Uieck  Sdklia,  edited  by  Uetthal,  hi  his  hvge  Greek 
Tcit  (Riga,  1782),  from  Moseow  HSS.  The  com- 
mntary  of  Enthymlus  Zigabenos  (Tholack,  KinL 
I  6)  eiiste  in  MS.,  but  has  never  been  printed. 

Of  the  later  commentaries  we  can  only  mention 
s  frw  of  the  most  importani.  The  doj^iatic  ralue 
sf  this  epistle  naturaDy  attracted  the  eariy  re- 
brmcn.  Mehuiethon  wrote  several  expositions  of  it 
(Wakh,  BibL  TkeoL  br.  679).  The  Cbmmentory 
9f  Cahrin  oa  the  Romans  is  considered  the  ablest 
part  of  his  able  work.  Among  Roman  Catholic 
vriten,  the  older  works  of  Estius  and  Com.  a 
Lj^iide  deseris  to  be  mentioned.  Of  foreign  an< 
notators  of  a  more  recent  date,  besides  tbe  general 
eommentariee  <tf  Bengd,  OUhaasen,  De  Wette,  and 
Hejer  (3d  ed.  1859  [4th  ed.  1865] ),  which  are  highly 
valuable  aids  to  the  study  of  this  epistle,  we  may 
vngle  oat  the  special  works  of  Rtickert  (9d  ed.  1839), 
iteicfaa  (1834),  Fritzache  (1836-43),  and  Tholuck 
(Mh  ed.  1866).  An  elaborate  commentary  has 
saso  been  published  lately  by  Van  Hengel.  Among 
Engltsh  writers,  besides  the  editions  of  the  whole 
rf  tbe  New  Testament  by  Alford  (4th  ed.  1861) 
iod  Wosdsworth  (new  ed.  1861),  the  most  impor- 
laat  annotations  on  the  ^rfstle  to  the  Romans  are 
those  of  Stuait  (6th  ed.  1857),  Jowett  (2d  ed. 
1859),  and  Yanghan  (2d  ed.  1861).  Further  in- 
fcrmation  on  the  subject  of  the  Bterature  of  tbe 
EfMtie  to  the  Romans  may  be  found  in  the  intro- 
ductioas  of  Reiehe  and  Tholuck.  J.  B.  L. 

*  Recemt  IMeraturu  —  On  the  composition  of 
the  Roman  (^ureh  and  the  um  of  the  epistle 
valuable  essays  have  been  Utely  published  by  W. 
MangiM,  Dvr  RdmtirMrf  «.  (Rt  AnfUnge  d.  rihn. 
atmeimde,  Marb.  1866,  and  W.  BeTScbbg,  Dnt 
frtekiekUieke  Probleta  det  JtOmerdriefSf  in  the 
TheoL  Stud,  u,  KriLy  1867,  pp.  627-665;  comp. 
HilgcnfBid,  Die  Pavbu-Bneft  u,  ikre  neue$ten 
Binrbeitimffem,  in  his  Zeitickr.  /.  wiu.  Theol. 
1866,  ix.  99»-316.  887-367.  Renan  {Saini  PtnU, 
Psiis,  1869,  pp.  IxiiL'IxxT.)  supposes  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  to  hare  been  a  drenlar  letter,  of 
which  then  were  four  copies  with  distinct  endings 
(lent  to  the  churches  at  Rome,  Epbesus,  Thessa- 
kmica,  and  some  unknown  church),  the  body  of  tbe 
fatter  remaining  the  same.  The  details  of  bis 
klMOfy  and  the  argnmenta  for  it  cannot  be  given 
here.  It  is  folly  discussed  by  Prof.  Ughtfoot  (the 
wtbor  of  the  pieeeding  artide)  in  the  Journal  of 
PkUoiogy,  1889,  toL  U.  pp.  264-295.  His  own 
kypotheeis  is,  that  the  epbUe  as  originally  written 
■as  without  the  benediction  xri.  24  (omitted  by 
Laehm^  Useh.,  and  T^gelles  as  wanting  in  the  best 
Mas.)  and  the  doxology  (xri.  25-27).  **  At  some 
bter  period  of  his  Mb  ....  It  oeenrred  to 
tie  Apostls  to  give  to  thb  letter  a  wider  drcula- 
iOn.  To  this  md  he  made  two  changes  in  it:  he 
sbfitsrated  all  mention  of  Rome  in  the  opening 
psB^gnphs  by  alight  akeratkms  [srbstitutlng  ip 
Vydn  asev  for  4p  'P4ftfi  In  i.  7,  and  omittfog  4p 
P^  in  i.  16  — for  the  tiaeesof  this  hi  MSS., 
ttc,  sss  Useh.] ;  and  he  ent  off  the  two  bst  3hap- 
mB  eoolaloinff  personal  matten,  addnig  at  the 
MM  time  a  dixsoloicy  [xri.  25-27]  as  a  termina- 
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tkm  to  the  whole.*  This  it  will  be  perceived  Is  a 
modification  of  the  view  presented  in  §  8  of  the 
article  above. 

Among  the  more  recent  Onnmentarief,  we  ma) 
notice  Umbrdt,  Der  Britf  am  die  RGmeVf  an/  d 
Ortmde  det  A,  T.  awgeiegt,  Gotha,  1856;  Ewald, 
Die  Sendechreiben  dee  Ap.  Pcmhu  Hbtre.  u,  er- 
Idan,  Odtt  1857;  John  Brown  ("  Prof,  of  Exeget 
Theol.  to  the  United  Presbyterian  diuroh  **),  Ana- 
lytieal  Expoeition  of  the  £p.  to  the  /2omans,  Kdin., 
also  N.  Y.,  1857;  John  Forbes,  Anal^  ComtK  on 
the  Ep.  to  the  Romane,  tracing  the  tram  of  Thatghi 
by  the  aid  ofParafUUm,  Edin.  1868;  J.  P.  Uige, 
Dtr  Brief  PauH  an  die  Rdmer,  2«  Aufl.  1868 
(Tlteil  vi.  of  Us  Bibelwerk\  greatly  enbufged  and 
enriched  by  Dr.  Schaff  and  the  Rev.  M.  B.  Riddle, 
hi  the  Amer.  transUtion,  K.  T.  1869  (vol.  v.  of 
Lange's  Comm.);  and  J.  C.  K.  von  Hofmann,  P^r 
Brief  PomU  an  die  ROmer^  Nordlingen,  1868 
(TheU  iii.  of  his  /Xe  hnL  Sehrift  d.  N,  T,  tutam- 
menhdngend  unteraucht).  Of  the  commentaries 
mentioned  by  Lightfoot,  that  of  Fritssche  is  par 
tleubriy  distinguished  for  its  philological  thorough- 
ness. 

Of  American  oommentaries,  we  may  fluther 
name  those  of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  (Old  School 
Presbyterian),  Philad.  1835,  new  ed.,  revised  and 
greatly  enbrged,  1864;  S.  H.  Turner  (Episco- 
palian), N.  Y.  1853;  and  the  more  popular  Notes 
of  Albert  Barnes  (New  School  Presb.),  U.  J.  Rip- 
ley (Baptist),  A.  A.  Uvermore  (Unitarian),  and  L 
R.  Paige  (Unlversalist). 

On  Uie  thcok)gy  of  this  epistle  and  the  doctrine 
of  Paul  in  general,  in  addition  to  the  works  re* 
ferred  to  under  the  art.  Paul,  vol.  iii.  p.  2397,  one 
may  consult  the  recent  volume  of  Weiss,  Lehrb, 
d,  BibL  TheoL  d.  N,  T.,  Beri.  1868,  pp.  216<4M)7. 
Rom.  V.  12-19  Is  discussed  by  Prof.  Timothy  Dwight 
hi  the  New  Englander  for  July,  1868,  with  parOe* 
ular  reference  to  the  Commentary  of  Dr.  Hodge. 

For  a  foller  riew  cf  the  very  extensive  hteraturs 
rdating  to  the  epistle,  see  the  American  translation 
of  Lai^*s  Commentary  ss  above  refoned  to,  p. 
48  ft. ;  comp.  p.  27  ft.,  87,  and  for  special  mono- 
gmphs,  the  body  of  the  Commentary  on  the  more 
important  passages.  The  okl«r  literature  is  de- 
tailed in  the  well-known  bibUogrsphlcal  works  of 
Wakh,  Winer,  Dans,  and  DarUng.  A. 

ROME  {'VAfifh  ^<An.  and  Adf,  'P»/<a?of ,  *?»- 
fjuuitSs  in  the  phrase  ypdfifAora  *Po»/ia;icii,  Luke 
xxiii.  38),  the  fitmous  capital  of  the  ancient  world, 
is  situated  on  the  Tiber  at  a  distance  of  about  15 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  ^  seven  hills  "  (Rev.  xvU. 
9)  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  ancient  dty 
stand  on  the  left  bank.  On  the  opposite  side  of  tbs 
river  rises  the  far  higher  ridge  of  the  Janieulum. 
Here  from  very  early  times  was  a  fortress  with  a 
suburb  beneath  it  extending  to  the  river.  Modem 
Rome  lies  to  tbe  N.  of  the  ancient  city,  covering 
irith  its  principal  portion  the  plun  to  tho  N.  of  the 
seven  hills,  once  known  as  the  Osmpus  Martins, 
and  on  the  opposite  bank  extending  over  tbe  bw 
ground  beneath  the  Vatican  to  the  N.  of  the 
ancient  Janieuhim.  A  ftill  account  of  the  history 
and  iopognfhy  of  the  city  Is  given  ebewhtfs 
{Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Bom,  Geogr,  U.  719).  Hers  II 
win  be  considered  only  hi  Its  rebtion  to  ffible  hkh 
tory. 

Rome  Is  not  mentkmed  In  the  BiUe  except  m 
the  books  of  Maccabees  and  In  three  books  of  the 
K.  T.,  namely,  the  Acts,  the  Epietle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  2d  Epistle  to  Timothy.    For  thf 
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Mtion  of  nome  in  Um  booki  of  ICMoriMeine  Bo- 
HAM  Expire. 

The  oonquetta  of  Pbmpej  nem  to  have  given 
tiie  to  tlM  fint  lettlflment  of  Jem  at  Rome.  The 
Jewish  king  Aristobuiua  and  his  eon  formed  put 
af  Pompey's  triumph,  and  manj  Jewiah  ■  capUvee 
and  emignnta  were  brought  to  Rome  at  that  time. 
A  ipeciu  diatnct  was  aangned  to  them,  not  on  the 
lite  of  the  modem  "  Ghetto,"  between  the  Gapitol 
and  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  but  across  the  Tiber 
(Philo,  Leg,  ad  Camm,  ii.  668,  ed.  Mangejr). 
Many  of  these  Jews  wen  made  fteedmen  (Phib, 
L  c).  Julius  Cesar  showed  them  some  Icindness 
(Joseph.  AnL  ziT.  10,  $  8;  Suet.  Omar,  84). 
Thej  were  favored  also  bj  Augustus,  and  by  Tibe- 
rias during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  (Philo,  I 
c ).  At  an  earlier  period  apparently  he  banished 
a  onat  number  of  them  to  Sardinia  (Joseph.  AnL 
Eviii.  8,  §  6;  Suet.  Tib,  86).  Claudius  *'com- 
manded  all  Jews  to  depart  from  Rome'*  (Acts 
Kviii.  8),  on  aoootmt  of  tumults  connected,  pos- 
iibly,  wi:h  the  preaching  of  Christianity  at  Rome 
(Suet  CUiud.  36,  '«Judnos  impnlsore  Chresto 
assidue  tumultuantes  RomA  ezpulit  **).  This  ban- 
ishment cannot  have  been  of  long  duration,  for 
we  find  Jews  residing  at  Rome  apparently  in  con- 
siderable numbers  at  the  time  of  St.  Panl*s  visit 
(Acts  zxviii.  17).  It  is  chiefly  in  connection  with 
St.  Paul's  histoi7  that  Rome  comes  bcfon  us  in 
the  Bible. 

In  illustration  of  that  history  it  may  be  useAil 
to  give  some  account  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nerd; 
the  ''CsBsar*'  to  whom  St  Paul  appealed,  and  in 
whose  reign  he  suflered  martyrdom  (Eus.  B,  E, 
iL26). 

1.  The  city  at  that  time  must  be  imagined  as  a 
htfge  and  Irregular  mass  of  buildings  unprotseted 
by  an  outer  wall.  It  had  long  outgrown  the  old 
Servian  wall  (Dionys.  Hal.  AnL  Rom,  iv.  18;  ap. 
Merivafe,  lUm.  HitL  iv.  497):  but  the  Umito  of 
the  suburbs  cannot  be  exactly  defined.  Neither 
the  nature  of  the  buildings  nor  the  oonfiguration 
of  the  ground  were  such  as  to  gire  a  striking  ap- 
pearance to  the  city  viewed  from  without  **  An- 
cient Rome  had  neither  cupola  nor  campanile" 
(Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  of  SL  Paul,  ii.  371; 
Merivafe,  Rom.  Emp.  iv.  612),  and  the  hills,  never 
bfty  or  imposing,  would  present,  when  covered  with 
the  buildings  and  streets  of  a  huge  city,  a  confused 
sppearance  like  the  hills  of  modem  London,  to 
which  they  hare  sometimes  been  compared.  The 
nsit  of  St  Paul  lies  between  two  famous  epochs  in 
.he  hbtory  of  the  city,  namely,  its  restoration  by 
Augustus  and  its  restoration  by  Nero  (C.  and  H. 
i.  13).  The  boast  of  Augustus  is  well  known, 
*  that  he  had  found  the  city  of  brick  and  left  it  of 
marbfe  "  (Suet  Aug.  28).  For  the  improrements 
•flfected  by  him,  we  DieL  af  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geogr, 
A.  740,  and  Niebuhr*s  Ledmru  on  Rom.  Hi$t.  iL 
177.  Some  parts  of  the  city,  especially  the  Forum 
«nd  Campus  Martins,  must  now  have  presented  a 
magnificent  appeannce,  but  many  of  the  principal 
buUdings  which  attract  the  attention  of  modem 
travelkrs  in  ancient  Rome  were  not  yet  built  The 
streets  were  generally  narrow  and  winding,  flanked 
by  densely  crowded  lodging-houses  (insula)  of  enor^ 
mons  height  Augustus  found  it  necessary  to 
Umit  their  hdght  to  70  feet  (Strab.  ▼.  236).  St 
Pud's  flnt  virit  to  Rome  took  pbM»  before  the 
Nenoian  conflagration,  but  even  after  the  restora- 
ttsQ  rf  the  dty,  which  foUowed  upon  that  event, 
of  the  9ld  evik  continued  <Tac.  HUL  ill  71; 
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Jut.  Sat  liL  188,  969).  The  popnJalioa  of  Iks 
dty  has  been  variously  estimated:  at  half  a  mil 
lion  (by  Dureau  de  fe  Malle,  L  403,  and  Merivafe 
Rom.  Empire,  iv.  626),  air  two  millions  and  up- 
wards (Hoeck,  Rdmiocke  GetckichU,  i.  ii.  181:  C 
and  H.  Ltfe  of  SL  Paul,  ii,  876;  Did,  of  Geogr 
ii.  746),  eren  at  eight  millions  (Upsius,  Ik  Mag. 
nitudine  Rom,,  quoted  in  DicL  of  Geogr.).  Prob- 
ably Gibbon's  estimate  of  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  Is  nearest  to  the  troth  (Blilman's  note  on 
Gibbon,  eh.  zizi.  vol.  iii.  p.  ISO).  One  half  of 
the  population  consisted,  in  all  probability,  of 
sbves.  Hie  laiger  part  of  the  remainder  consisted 
of  pauper  citiiens  supported  in  idleness  by  the  niis- 
erabfe  system  of  public  gratuities,  lliere  appeara 
to  have  been  no  middfe  class  and  no  f^  industrial 
population.  Side  by  side  with  the  wretched  claasos 
just  mentioned  was  the  comparatively  small  bodv 
of  the  wealthy  nobility,  of  whose  luxury  and  profli- 
gacy we  hear  so  much  in  the  heathen  writers  of  tlie 
time.  (See  for  calcufetions  and  proolb  the  works 
cited.) 

Such  was  the  population  which  St  Paul  would 
find  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  his  visit  We  kam 
fh>m  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  he  wss  detained 
at  Rome  for  ^*two  whole  yean,"  "dwelling  in  his 
own  hired  house  with  a  soldier  that  kept  him  " 
(Acts  xxviii.  16,  80),  to  whom  apparently,  accord- 
ing to  Roman  custom  (Senec  Ep.  v. ;  Acts  xii.  6, 
quoted  by  Brotier,  ad  Tae,  Ann.  iiL  22),  he  was 
bound  with  a  chain  (Acts  xxviii.  90;  Eph.  n.  90; 
PhiL  i.  13).  Here  he  preached  to  all  that  came  to 
him,  no  man  forbidding  him  (Acts  xxviii.  30,  81). 
It  is  generally  believed  that  on  his  **  appeal  to  Cm- 
sar  "  he  was  acquitted,  and,  after  some  time  spent 
in  freedom,  was  a  second  time  imprisoned  at  Rome 
(for  proofs,  lee  C.  and  H.  U/e  of  SL  Paul,  eh. 
xxvii.,  and  Alford,  Gr.  Te$t,  iiL  ch.  7).  Fire  of 
his  epistles,  namely,  those  to  the  Cofessians,  Ephe- 
sians,  Philippians,  that  to  Phifemon,  and  the  2(1 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  were,  in  all  probability,  written 
from  Rome,  the  latter  shortly  befbre  his  death  (2 
Tim.  iv.  6),  the  othen  during  his  fint  imprison- 
ment It  is  universally  believed  that  he  suflered 
martyrdom  at  Rome. 

2.  The  localities  in  and  about  Rome  especially 
connected  with  the  life  of  St  Panl  are  ~  (1.)  The 
Appian  Way,  by  which  he  approached  Rome  (Acts 
xxriii.  16).  (See  Appii  Forum,  and  Diet,  of 
Geogr.  "VU  Appia.")  (2.)  **The  pafece,'*  or 
'* Cesar's  court"  (rh  wpavrApiov,  PhiL  L  13). 
This  may  mean  either  the  great  camp  of  the  Pne- 
torian  guards  which  Tiberius  established  outsida 
the  waUs  on  the  N.  E.  of  the  city  (Tac  Amu.  iv.  2^ 
Suet  Tib,  87),  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  a  bar- 
nck  attached  to  the  Imperial  residence  on  the  Pal- 
atine (Wiesefer,  aa  quoted  by  C.  and  H.,  lAfe  of 
SL  Paul,  ii.  423).  There  is  no  sufficient  proof 
that  the  word  "  Prsetorium  "  was  ever  used  to  des- 
ignato  the  emperor's  palace,  though  it  is  used  for 
the  official  residence  of  a  Roman  governor  (John 
xviii.  98;  AeU  xxiii.  86).  The  mention  of  "O^ 
ear's  household"  (PhiL  iv.  92),  confirms  the 
notion  that  St  Paul's  residence  was  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  emperor's  house 
on  the  PsUtUie.     [Judomemt-Hall  ;   Pbjrd- 

BIUM.] 

8.  The  oonneetlon  of  other  localities  at  Rome 
with  St  Paul's  name  rests  only  on  traditions  d 
more  or  lev  probability.    We  may  mention  cspe 
daily  —  (1.)  The  Mamertine  prison  or  TuUiaOwss 
built  bj  Abcih  Martius  near  the  fbruir  fUv.  i.  XS 
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MHriM  by  taJhtat  {CaL  50).  It  itni  exists  b»- 
DCttth  tlie  cbuieh  of  8.  Gim§fpp€  dei  FalegnamL 
Hen  it  is  nod  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  PmI  were 
fclkw-prisoDen  for  nine  months.  This  is  not  the 
pieee  to  discuss  the  qoestlon  whether  St.  Peter  was 
Sfcr  at  Rotn^  It  maj  be  sufficient  to  state,  that 
though  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  a  visit  in  the 
H.  T.,  unless  Babjkm  in  1  Pet.  t.  13  is  a  mystical 

for  Bome,  yet  early  testimony  (DiooyaiuSf  ap. 
ii.  85),  and  the  universal  belief  of  the  early 
Cknrah  seem  sufficient  to  establish  the  &ct  of  bis 
fasinng  sufiersd  martyrdom  there.  [Peter,  vol.  ill. 
p.  9454.]  The  story,  however,  of  the  impriaon- 
SBsni  in  the  Mamertine  prison  seems  inconsistent 
with  i  Tim.,  especially  iv.  11.  (S.)  The  chapel  on 
the  Ostian  road  which  marics  the  spot  where  the 
two  Apostles  are  said  to  have  sepsuated  on  their 
way  to  martyrdom.  (3.)  The  supposed  scene  of 
St.  Paul's  martyrdom,  namely,  the  church  of  SL 
Ptuto  aOe  ire  JoiUane  on  the  Ostian  road.  (See 
the  notice  of  the  Ostian  road  in  Caius,  ap.  Eus.  ff. 
£.  ii.  25.)  To  these  may  be  sdded  (4.)  The  sup- 
posed scMks  of  SU  Peter's  martyrdom,  namely,  the 
ehnrdk  of  SL  Pietro  in  Montorio,  on  the  Janieu- 
fami.  (5.)  The  chapel  **  Domine  quo  Yadis,*'  on 
the  Appian  road,  the  scene  of  the  beautiful  legend 
of  oar  Lord's  appearance  to  St.  Peter  as  be  wss 
saeaping  from  martyrdom  (Ambrose,^.  33).  (6.) 
Tho  {daces  where  the  bodies  of  the  two  Apoetles, 
after  having  been  depoeited  first  in  the  catocombe 
(KMfnfrhpM)  (Kus.  ff,  E.  IL  26),  are  supposed  to 
have  been  finally  buried  —  that  of  St.  Paul  by  the 
Ostian  n»d;  that  of  St.  Peter  beneath  the  dome 
ef  the  fomoos  Basilica  which  bears  his  name  (see 
Guns,  ap.  £us.  H,  K  ii.  85).  All  these  and  many 
ather  traditioDS  will  be  found  in  the  Annals  of 
BSroniia,  under  the  last  year  of  Nero.  ^  Value- 
km  as  may  be  the  historical  testimony  of  each  of 
traditions  ungly,  yet  coUectirely  they  are  of 

importance  as  expresfdni^  the  consciousness 
sf  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  that  there  had 
bean  an  early  contest,  or  at  least  contrast,  be- 
tween the  two  Apostles,  which  in  the  end  was 
sompletdy  reconciled;  and  it  is  this  feeling 
whieh  gives  a  real  interest  to  the  outward  forms 
m  which  it  is  brought  before  us,  more  or  less 
faideed  in  all  the  south  of  Europe,  but  especially 
hi  Bome  itself "  (Stanley^s  Sermons  and  £$tay», 
p.  101). 

4.  Wa  must  add,  as  sites  unqusstionably  oon- 
■Ktad  with  the  Boman  Christians  of  the  Apostolic 
Sge  —  (1.)  The  gardens  of  Nero  in  the  Vatican,  not 
Iff  fiom  the  spot  where  St.  Peter's  now  standa 
Here  Christians  wrapped  in  the  skins  of  beasts 
we  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs,  or*  clothed  in  infiam- 
■abls  robes,  were  burnt  to  serve  as  torches  during 
the  midiiight  games.  Others  were  crucified  (Tac. 
XV.  44).  (9.)  The  Catacombs.  These  suh- 
jaUeries,  commonly  tcoa  S  to  10  feet  in 
height,  and  from  4  to  6  in  width,  and  extending 
far  mika,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  old 
Appian  and  Nomentan  ways,  were  unquestionably 
■sed  ss  phees  of  refuge,  of  worship,  srd  of  burial 
by  tha  early  Christians.  It  is  impossible  here  to 
vtsr  upon  the  difficult  question  of  their  origin, 

%  Za^nr  (Marie  11.2). 

M.  Mraf  (Laka  Ii.  7,  xlv.  22 ;  1  Oor.  sir.  10). 

4  Qev  (Lwka  adl.  17,  wbara  His  worA  room  shoaMl 

to  prinlsd  In  Itailes). 
k  A»ia«yt  (>.  e.  a  snuisasw,  Aats  niv.  !?> 
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and  their  possible  oooneetion  with  the  deep  sand* 
pits  and  subterranean  worlcs  at  Rome  mentioned 
by  classical  writers.  See  the  story  of  the  murder 
of  Asinius  (CHc.  pro  CbtenL  13),  and  the  account 
of  the  concealment  ofi^red  to  Nero  before  his 
death  (Suet.  Nero^  48).  A  more  complete  ao- 
couut  of  the  cataoomba  than  any  yet  given,  may 
be  expected  in  the  forthcoming  work  of  the  (^v* 
aliere  G.  B.  de  Rosai.  Some  very  interesting  no- 
tices of  this  work,  and  descriptions  of  the  Roman 
catacombe  are  given  in  Burgon*s  Letten  from 
Rome,  pp.  120-258.  **  De  Rossi  finds  hiji  earliest 
dated  inscription  a.  d.  71.  From  that  date  to  a.  d. 
300  there  are  not  known  to  exist  so  many  as  thirty 
Christian  inscriptions  bearing  datea.  Of  undated 
hiscriptions,  however,  about  4,000  are  referable  to 
the  period  antecedent  to  the  emperor  Constantino" 
(Burgon,  p.  148).  [See  De  Rossi's  itucripthnen 
CkrUL  Ur^  Roma^  Vol.  I.  Rom.  1861,  fol.] 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  first  founder  of  the 
Christian  Church  at  Rome.  Christianity  nuy, 
perhaps,  ha\'e  been  introduced  into  the  city  noi 
long  after  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  by  the  "  strangers  of  Rome,** 
who  were  then  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii.  10).  it  is 
clear  that  there  were  many  Christians  at  Rome  be- 
fore St  Paul  visited  the  city  (Rom.  i.  8,  13,  15, 
XV.  20).  The  names  of  twenty-four  Christiana  at 
Rome  are  given  in  the  salutations  at  the  end  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  For  the  difficult  question 
whether  the  Roman  Church  consisted  mainly  of 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  see  C.  and  U.,  Life  of  St.  Paid, 
ii.  157;  Alford*8  ProUg.\  and  especially  Prof. 
Jowett's  Epistles  of  St,  Paul  to  the  Romans,  Go- 
Ittians,  and  ThessnhnianSj  ii.  7-26.  The  view 
there  adopted,  that  they  were  a  Gentile  C!faureh  but 
Jewish  converts,  seems  most  in  harmony  with  such 
possiiges  aa  ch.  i.  5,  13,  zi.  13,  and  witii  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  epistle. 

Linus  (who  is  mentioned,  2  Tim.  iv.  21),  and 
CHement  (Phil.  iv.  3),  are  supposed  to  have  suc- 
ceeded St  Peter  as  bishops  of  Rome. 

Rome  seems  to  be  described  under  the  name  of 
Babylon  in.  Rev.  xiv.  8,  zvi.  19,  xvii.  5,  xviii.  2, 21 « 
and  again,  as  the  city  of  the  seven  hills  (Rev.  xvii. 
9,  cf.  xii.  3,  xiii.  1).  See  too,  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  mystical  number  666  in  Rev.  xiii.  18. 
Alford's  note^  1.  c. 

For  a  good  account  of  Rome  at  the  time  of  St. 
PauVs  visit,  see  Conybeare  and  Howson*s  Life  of 
St.  Paul,  ch.  zxiv.,  of  wlich  free  use  hss  becsi 
made  for  the  sketch  of  the  city  given  in  this  ar 
tiele.  J.  J.  H. 

BOOF.    p[)ABKBATH,  AmcT.  cd.;  HocacJ 

BOOM.  This  word  is  employed  in  the  A.  Y. 
of  the  New  Testament  as  tne  equivalent  of  no  less 
than  eight  distinct  Q/nek  ^  terms.  The  only  one 
of  theee,  however,  which  need  be  noticed  here  is 
ir0«»Tow\iirfa  (Matt  ziiii.  6;  Mark  ail.  39;  Luks 
XIV.  7,  8,  zx.  46),  whieh  signifies,  not  a  <'  room  "  in 
the  sense  we  oommonly  attach  to  it  of  a  chamber, 
but  the  highest  place  on  the  highest  couch  round 
the  dinner  or  supper-table — tha  "  uppermost  seat,** 
ss  it  is  more  accurately  rendered  in  Luke  zi.  43. 
[BixALS.]    The  word  **seat"  is,  however,  gSBsraOy 

0.  TLpmoMki^Ca.  (etilef,  hifhsst,  uppsnaost  room. 

See  above). 
7.  'AWLyomv  (an  upper  room,  Maik  sir  !i;  Lohi 

zail.12). 
I        8.  1^  ^uM^fw    (ths  npfsr  reooi,  4els  L  181 
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lyprepriatod  by  our  tnnthton  to  itoB49pa,  which 
wenu  to  mean  aome  kind  of  official  chair.  In  Lake 
dv.  9,  10,  thej  have  raodcred  r^irot  by  both 
**  place  **  and  **  room." 

The  Upper  Room  of  the  Laat  Supper  is  noticed 
jnder  Ua  own  head.    [See  Housk,  vol.  ii.  p.  1105.] 

G. 

ROSE  (n^^Sq,  ehabaitUeUth:  Kpiyw, 
ftyOos;  Aq.  Kdkv^:  /ci,  SHum)  oecun  twice  only, 
namely,  in  Cant.  U.  1,  « I  am  the  i2ofe  of  Sharon/' 
and  in  It.  zxxt.  1,  "  the  deiert  shall  r^ioe  and 
bloeanm  as  the  rose."  There  is  much  difftrance 
of  opinion  as  to  what  particular  flower  is  here 
denoted.  Tremellius  and  Diodatii  with  some  of 
(he  Rabbins,  believe  the  roee  is  intended,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  foondation  for  such  a  translation. 
Celsius  (Hierob.  i.  488)  has  argued  in  favor  of  the 
Narcissus  {Polyamthtu  nnreiuuM),  This  rendering 
b  supported  by  the  Targum  on  Cant  ii.  1,  where 

ChabaUtieleth  is  explained  by  narhoi  (D^J^O% 
This  word,  says  Royle  (Ritto*8  Cye.  art  "Cha- 
baczeleth  **),  is  <<  the  same  as  the  Persian  narguB, 

the  Arabic  i  im^%3,  which  throughout  the  East 


indicates  Narduui  Tazetta,  or  the  polyanthus 
narcissus.*'  Geaenius  {Thes.  s.  t.)  has  no  doubt 
that  the  plant  denoted  is  the  "autumn  ciocus*' 
( Colchicum  autumnaU),  It  is  well  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  the  Syriac  translator  of  Is.  ixxt.  1 
explains  chabafttseleth  by  ehamtsnlyolho"  which  is 
evidently  the  same  word,  m  snd  b  beine  inter- 
changed, lliis  Syriao  ¥rord,  according  to  Michadis 
(Su^  p.  659),  Gesenius,  and  RoaenmitUer  {Bib. 
BoL  p.  142),  denotea  the  Colchicum  nutumnaU. 
The  Hebrew  word  points  etymologicaliy  to  aome 
bulbous  plant;  it  appeari  to  us  more  probable  that 
the  narcissus  Is  intended  than  the  crocus,  the 
former  plant  being  long  celebrated  for  its  fragrance, 
while  the  other  ^s  no  odorous  qualtUes  to  recom- 
mend it  Again,  as  the  chabnttUtUth  is  associated 
with  the  lily  in  Cant  /.  c,  it  seems  probtt)>Ie  that 
Solomon  is  speaking  of  two  phmts  which  blossomed 
about  the  same  time.  The  narcissus  and  the  lily 
(IMium  eandidum)  would  be  in  blossom  together 
in  the  early  spring,  while  the  Colchicum  is  an 
wtumn  pUnt  Thomson  {Lnnd  and  Book^  pp. 
▲12,  518)  suggests  the  possibility  of  the  Hebrew 
oame  being  ic^tical  with  the  Arabic  Khubbaizy 

(i-'uj^  or   i<\Ia^),   *<the  maUow,'*  which 


plant  he  saw  growhig  abundantly  on  Sharon ;  but 
this  view  can  hardly  be  maintained :  the  Hebrew 
term  is  probably  a  quadrititeral  noun,  with  the 
harah  aspirate  prefixed,  and  the  prominent  notion 
implied  in  it  is  betsel,  **ti  bulb,'*  and  has  therefore 
no  eonnectfon  with  the  above-named  Arabic  word. 
Chateaubriand  {Itinirniref  ii.  130)  menttons  the 
narcissus  as  growing  in  the  plain  of  Sharon ;  and 
Strsnd  (Flor.  Pala&L  Ko.  177)  names  it  as  a  plant 
of  Palestine,  on  the  authority  of  Rauwoif  and 
Hassdquist;  see  abo  Kit(o*8  PAjfS.  Bitt.  ofPaletL 
p.  816.  Killer  (Hierophyi.  ii.  80)  thinks  the  cha^ 
loMfele/A  denotes  some  speeies  of  asphodel  {Atpho- 


\k^ 


2Q^w« 


ft  •  nwnm  the  locaHtj  of  Jericho,**  says  Bir.  Tris- 
MHB,  "and  the  situation  by  Che  waters,  this  rose  Is 
vest  probably  ibm  Olaaoder,  the  BMododtHtlrtmt  or 
of  the  Oieeks,  ooe  of  the  most  bM^utlAil  aatf 
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debu);  but  the  finger-like  roots  of  thk 
pbnts  do  not  weU  aoeord  with  the  *< 
implied  ui  the  original  word. 

Though  the  roee  is  apparently  not  mentioned  In 
the  Helwew  Bible,  it  is  referred  to  in  Eoelus.  xxir. 
14,  where  it  is  said  of  Wisdom  that  she  is  exalted 
**as  a  roee-plant  (its  ^vr&  ^^ev)  in  Jerieho** 
(oomp.  also  ch.  I.  8;  xxxix.  13;  Wisd.  it  8).* 
Roses  are  greatly  prized  In  the  East,  more  espe- 
cially for  the  sake  of  the  roee-water,  which  Is  is 
much  request  (see  Hassekjuiat,  TVnr.  p.  948).  Dr 
Hooker  obaerved  the  foUowing  wiM  roeea  in  Syrkftr 
Ho§a  eglanieria  (L.),  B.  tempervirent  (L.),  M. 
ffenkelianay  B.  Phemicia  (Boiaa),  B,  sertaoea,  J^ 
angtuHJoiia^  and  B.  Ubanotiea.  Some  of  theae 
are  doubtful  apeciea.  B.  oenti/oUa  and  damateema 
are  cultivated  everywhere.  The  ao-called  *«Bcae 
of  Jericho  *'  la  no  roae  at  all,  but  the  Antulaiica 
HierochtmUna,  a  cruciferous  plant,  not  uncommon 

00  sandy  soil  in  Paleatine  and  Egypt       W.  H. 

BOSH  OJhin  [head]:  'Pi^:  Bog).  In  the 
genealogy  of  Geo.  xlvi.  21,  Rosh  la  reckoned  among 
the  aona  of  Rn^amin,  but  the  name  doea  ooi  oeear 
elsewhere,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  **  Ehi 
and  Rosh  **  is  a  corruption  of  **  Ahiram  **  (oompi 
Num.  xxvi.  38).  See  Burringtoo'a  Gemtaiogiu,  I. 
281. 

BOSH  (tZMn :  'pAst  Ea.  xxxviU.  2,  8,  xzxix. 
1 :  translated  by  the  Vulg.  eapitig^  and  by  the  A. 

y.  <« chief,**  as  if  Q?Hn,  "head'*).  The  whole 
aentence  thus  rendered  by  the  A.  V.  **  Bfagog  the 
ehief  prince  of  Meshech  and  l\ibal,"  ought  to  m\ 
*<  Ms^  the  prinoe  of  Roeh,  Mesech,  and  Tubal ;  '* 

the  word  transited  ** prince*'  being  M^Q73,  the 
term  usually  employed  for  the  head  of  a  nomad 
tribe,  as  of  Abraham  (in  Gen.  xxiii.  6),  of  the 
Arabians  (Gen.  x\'U.  20),  and  of  the  chieft  of  th^ 
several  Israelite  tribes  (Num.  vii.  11,  xxxiv.  18),  or 
in  a  general  sense  (1  K.  xi.  34;  Es.  xii.  10,  xlv.  7, 
xlvi.  2).  The  meaning  is  that  Idagog  is  the  head 
of  the  three  great  Scythian  tribes,  of  which  "  Rosh  ** 
is  thus  the  first  Gesenius  oonsidera  it  beyond 
doubt  that  by  Bngh^  or  'p^s,  is  intended  the  triba 
on  the  north  of  the  Taurus,  so  called  from  their 
n^hborhood  to  the  Bha^  or  Volga,  and  that  in 
this  name  and  tribe  we  have  the  first  trace  of  the 
Ross  or  Russian  nation.  Von  Hammer  identifies 
this  name  with  Biss  in  the  Korsn  (xxv.  40;  1. 12), 
**  the  peoples  Aad,  Thamud,  and  the  Asshabh*  (or 
inhabitants)  of  Rass  or  Ross.**  He  considers  that 
Mohammed  had  actually  the  passage  of  Eeekid  is 
view,  and  that  **Asshabir**  corresponds  to  JVdsf, 
the  **  prince  **  of  the  A.  Y.,  and  ^;^o>Ta  of  the 
LXX.  (Stir  U*  Origints  Bumm,  Petersburg,  1825, 
pp.  24-29).  The  first  certain  mention  of  the  Rus- 
sians under  this  name  is  in  a  Latin  Chronicle  under 
the  year  A.  D.  839,  quoted  by  Bayer  {Origmea 
Buiiicay  CommtfU,  Acad.  PetrcpoL  1726,  p.  409). 
From  the  Junction  of  TVros  with  Meshech  and 
Tubal  in  Gen.  x.  2,  Yon  Hammer  coi^ectmes  the 
identity  of  7*tras  snd  Both  (p.  26). 

The  name  probably  occurs  again  under  tlia 
altered  form  of  Rasses,  in  Judith  u.  23—  this  timt 

attractive  plants  of  Palestttie,  vhleh  abounds  In  aft. 
the  wanner  parts  of  the  eouotry  by  ttie  side  of  poo* 
and  stmms,  and  flouziahae  aepeoiaUy  at  Jacleho,  whs^ 

1  have  not  seen  our  vosa*^  (MM.  HEft.  ^tki  Mm 

p.  4n).  ■- 
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ji  Ik  tataioA  lAtin,  and  poaublj  alio  in  the 
%jxmt  venioni,  fai  ooDiiectioa  with  TLiru  or  Thani. 
Bat  the  passage  ia  too  oompt  to  admit  of  any 
xrtafai  deduction  from  it.     [Rasseb.] 

Thk  earij  Biblical  notice  of  so  great  an  empire 
ii  doohly  interesting  from  its  bdng  a  solitary 
oitaoes.  No  other  name  of  anj  modem  nation 
neon  in  the  Scriptures,  acd  the  obliteration  of  it 
bj  ths  A.  Y.  is  one  df  the  many  rHuarkable  Taria- 
IMH  of  oar  versioD  firom  the  meaning  of  the  saered 
tsit  of  the  Old  Testament.  Kor  all  fiiiiher  in- 
igrmation  see  Um  above-quoted  treatises  of  Von 
Htmmer  and  Dayer.  A«  P.  3. 

ROSIN.  Properly  ('naphtha,"  as  it  is  both 
b)  the  LSJL  and  Vulg.  (vdl^tfa,  ntq>htha)f  m  well 
M  the  Peshito-Syriac.  In  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Chikiren  (23),  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Babyk>n 
■re  Hud  to  have  **  ceased  not  to  make  the  oven  hot 
vith  rofiR,  pitch,  tow,  and  small  wood."  .Pliny 
(a.  101)  mentions  ni4>htha  as  a  product  of  Baby- 
lonia, omilar  in  appearance  to  liquid  bitumen,  and 
bfiog  a  remarlcable  affinity  to  fire.  To  this 
Bttaial  product  (known  also  as  Persian  naphtha, 
petroleam,  rock  oil,  Rangoon  tar,  Burmese  naph- 
Utt,  He.)  reference  is  made  in  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion. Sir  R.  K.  Porter  thus  describes  the  naphtha 
frin^  at  Kirkook  in  Lower  (Tourdistan,  mentioned 
I^Strabo  (ivU.  738):  **They  are  ten  in  number. 
For  a  considerable  distance  from  them  we  felt  the 
«ir  salphnrotts;  but  in  drawing  near  it  became 
•one,  and  we  were  all  instantly  struck  with  ex- 
endalii^  headaches.  The  springs  consist  <^  sev- 
oil  pits  or  wells,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
ud  ten  or  twelve  deep.  I'be  whole  number  are 
within  the  eompnss  of  five  hundred  yards.  A 
ifkt  of  stq»  hns  been  cut  into  each  pit  for  the 
pirposs  of  i4iproeching  the  fluid,  which  rises  and 
bSk  aeeonling  to  the  dryness  or  moisture  of  the 
•other.  Tlie  natives  lave  it  out  with  hidles  into 
btci  made  of  skina,  which  are  carried  on  the  backs 
tf  MNs  to  Kiikook,  or  to  any  other  mart  for  its 

■k The  Kirkook  naf^tha  is  prin- 

apaOy  eonsnmed  by  the  markets  in  the  southwest 
rf  CoHrdiatan,  while  the  pits  not  &r  from  Kufti 
Kfptj  Bagdad  end  its  ennrons.  The  Bagdad 
■phtfaa  is  black  **  (  Trav.  ii.  440).  It  is  described 
by  Diosoorides  (i.  101)  as  the  dregs  of  the  Baby- 
Imwd  aipbalt,  and  white  in  cobr.  Aoe(»ding  to 
Flotarefa  (Aiex.  p.  85)  Alexander  first  saw  it  in  the 
%  of  Eebatans,  where  the  inhabitants  eahibited 
.k  nurvctooa  effiiets  by  strewing  it  ^long  the  street 
vkkh  led  to  his  heedqaarten  and  setting  it  on 
in.  He  then  tried  an  experiment  on  a  page  who 
wtmded  him,  patting  him  into  a  bath  of  naphtha 
■sd  letting  light  to  it  (Strabo,  xvu.  743),  whieh 

ttrij  resulted  in  the  boy's  death.  Plutarch  sug- 
ffsU  Ihat  H  was  naphtha  in  whieh  Medea  steeped 
tbe  erowo  and  robe  whidi  she  gave  to  the  daughter 
if  Cnoa:  and  Snkiei  »ys  that  the  Greeks  called 
it  •*llsdea*s  oil,**  bat  the  Hades  <•  naphtha.'*    The 

Parian  name  b   SoM^    («^)-    Posidonius  (hi 

Stubs)  Rhtet  that  in  BahyhMiia  thsre  were  springs 
^Vktk  and  white  naphtha,  llie  ibrmer»  saya 
fltnko  (xviL  743),  were  of  liquJd  bitumen,  whieh 
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they  burnt  in  hunps  instead  of  ofl.  The  Mkm 
were  of  liquid  sulphur.  W.  A.  W. 

•  BOWERS.    [Ship  (6.)] 

•  BOWS,  C}ant  i.  10.  [OBMAiiiurrs,  Pn- 
aoif  AL,  note  s.] 

BUBIES  (Q^*??,  pMyyim;  D"^?"*??,  pM- 
wlm:  AfOoi,  \-  iroXurfXtitJ  cuncte  qpes,*  Cttneto 
preiiosissima^  gemtruB,  de  uUhnii  Jinibm^  ebor  m^ 
Hquum)y  the  invariable  rendering  of  the  above- 
named  Hebrew  words,  concerning  the  meaning  of 
which  there  is  much  difibrenoe  of  opinicm  and  great 
uncertainty.  *<  The  price  of  wisdom  is  above  ^nf- 
nlm^*  (Job  xxviii.  18;  see  also  Prov.  iii.  16,  viiL 
11,  xxxi.  10).  In  Uni.  iv.  7  it  is  said,  "the 
Nazaritee  were  purer  than  snow,  they  were  whiter 
than  milk,  they  were  more  ruddy  in  body  than 
peninHmJ'^  A.  Boote  {Aniinad.  Sac.  Iv.  3),  on 
account  of  the  ruddiness  mentioned  in  the  last 
passage,  supposed  *•  coral"  to  be  intended,  for 
which,  however,  there  appeare  to  be  another  Hebrew 
word.  [CoiLVL.]  J.  D.  Michaelis  {SuppL  p.  2023^ 
is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  compares  the  Hebrew 

n^39  with  the  Anb.  ^^wi,  **  a  branch."    Gese- 

nius  ( Thet.  s.  v.)  defends  this  argument  Bochart 
{Hieroz,  iiL  601)  contends  that  the  Hebrew  tsrm 
denotes  pearls,  and  expUins  the  ** ruddiness**  al- 
luded to  above,  by  supposing  that  the  original  word 

0)  ^>)  signifies  merely  **  bright  in  eok>r,"  or 
^*  color  of  a  reddish  tinge.**  This  opinion  is  sup- 
ported by  Roeenmuller  {Sdiol.  in  Thren.)^  and 
others,  but  opposed  by  Maurer  {Comment)  and 
Gesenius.  Certainly  it  would  be  no  compliment 
to  the  great  people  of  the  land  to  say  that  their 
bodies  were  as  red  as  coral  or  rubies,  unless  we 
adopt  Maurer*s  explanation,  who  refers  the  ^  rud 
diness  **  to  the  bk>od  which  flowed  in  their  veins. 
On  the  whole,  considering  that  the  Hebrew  word 
is  alvrays  used  in  the  plural,  we  are  inclined  to 
adopt  Bochart's  explanation,  and  undsrstand  pearis 
to  be  intended.^     [Pkarxjs.]  W.  H. 

•    BUDDER-BANDS,    Acta   zxvii.    40 
[Ship  (2.)] 

BUE  (irfiyeufopi  ruta)  ooeuis  only  in  Luke  xi 
42:  **  Woe  unto  you,  Pharisees!  for  ys  tithe  mint 
and  rue  and  aD  manner  of  herbs.*'  The  nil  here 
spoken  of  is  doubtless  the  comon  iSnta  grav&' 
olnij,  a  shrubby  pknt  about  S  feet  high,  of  strong 
medicinal  virtues.  It  is  a  natire  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean coasts,  and  has  been  found  by  Hassriqoist 
on  Mount  Tabor.  Diosoorides  (iii.  4A)  describes 
two  kinds  of  irfiyeufoVf  namely,  r.  hptwiv  and  v. 
tenwvrdp^  which  denote  the  Ryia  mowlana  and 
R.  grttwokm  respectively.  Rue  was  in  great 
rspute  amongst  the  ancients,  both  as  a  condiment 
and  as  a  medicine  (Pliny,  N,  H.  xix.  8;  OhimeB. 
R,  Rub,  xii.  7,  §  6;  Dioaooridea,  /.  c).  The  Tal 
mud  aiumerates  rue  amongst  kitchen-herbs  (She- 
bUik,  eh.  is.  §  1),  and  regards  it  as  free  of  tithe, 
as  bring  a  plant  not  cultivated  in  gardens.  In  our 
Lord's  time,  however,  me  was  doubtless  a  garden- 
plant,  and  therefore  tithable,  as  is  evident  from 
our  Loid*s  words,  ^  these  things  ought  ye  to  have 


paari,"  is  by  soms  undentood  to  mean  "  mothsr  ef 
paari,*'  or  ths  kind  of  alabaster  eaUwl  la 
ft  enmiUtenUm.     The  LXX.  has  wcrrwvv  >  jiac. 
GaMnlas,  and  Wlnar  (AM.  /SmIis.  L  71). 
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loot.**     Tbe  roe  ii  too  well  known  to  need  do* 
lenptioo.A  W.  H. 

RUTUS  CPov^oi  [red,  reddUh] :  Bufut)  \» 
mentioned  in  Mark  zv.  SI,  ak>ng  with  Alexander, 
u  a  Mn  of  Simon  the  Cjreniean,  whom  the  Jews 
eouipeUed  to  bear  the  croes  of  Jesiu  on  tbe  way  to 
Golgotha  (Luke  xxiii.  26).  As  the  E^-angeltst 
Informs  his  readers  who  Simon  was  by  naming  tbe 
sons,  it  it  evident  that  the  latter  were  better 
known  than  the  father  in  the  circle  of  Christians 
where  Mark  lived.  Again,  in  Rom.  xvi.  13,  the 
Apostle  Paul  salutes  a  Hufus  whom  he  designates 
as  ♦♦  elect  in  the  Lord  "  {iicXtiCThtf  iv  Kwpfy),  and 
whose  mother  he  gracefully  recogniz«9S  as  having 
earned  a  mother's  claim  upon  himself  by  acts  of 
kindness  shown  to  him.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  this  Hufus  was  identical  with  the  one  to  whom 
Mark  refen;  and  in  that  case,  as  Mark  wrote  his 
go^iel  in  all  probability  at  Rome,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  describe  to  his  readers  the  father 
(who,  since  the  mother  was  at  Rome  while  the 
fislher  apparently  was  not  there,  mn^  ha\'e  died,  or 
have  come  later  to  that  city)  from  his  relationship 
to  two  well-known  members  of  the  same  com- 
munity. It  is  some  proof  at  least  of  the  early 
existence  of  this  view  that,  in  the  Actu  AruirecB  tt 
Pttii,  both  Rufus  and  Alexander  appear  as  com- 
panions of  Peter  in  Rome.  Assuming,  then,  that 
the  same  person  is  meant  in  the  two  passages,  we 
have  before  us  an  interesting  group  of  believers  — 
a  father  (for  we  can  hardly  doubt  thut  Simon 
became  a  Christian,  if  he  was  not  already  such,  at 
the  time  of  the  crucifixion),  a  mother,  and  two 
brothers,  all  in  tbe  same  family.  Yet  we  are  to 
bear  in  mind  that  Rufus  was  not  an  uncommon 
name  (Wetstein,  Nov.  Test,  vol.  i.  p.  634);  and 
possibly,  therefore,  Mark  and  Paul  may  ha\-e  had 
in  view  different  individuals.  II.  U.  H. 

RUHA'MAH  (nOm  [commUeraied]: 
il\€rifji4yfii  miMeiHcordiitin  contecuta).  The  mar- 
gin of  our  version  renders  it  **  having  obtained 
mercy  **  (Hos.  ii.  1).  The  name,  if  name  it  be,  is 
like  Lo-ruhamah,  symbolical,  and  as  that  was  given 
to  the  daughter  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  to  denote 
that  God*s  mercy  was  turned  away  from  Israel,  so 
the  name  Ruhamah  is  addressed  to  the  daughters 
of  the  people  to  denote  that  they  were  still  the  ob- 
jects of  his  love  and  tender  compassion. 

RU'MAH  (nO=<n  [high,  exnUed]:  ^ovfid; 
Joseph.  *A/3o^/ia:  Kuma).  Mentioned,  onoe  only 
(2  K.  xxiii.  36),  as  the  native  pUce  of  a  certain 
Pedaiah,  the  fisUier  of  Zebudah,  a  member  of  the 
barem  of  king  Josiah,  and  mother  of  Eliakim  or 
leho&akim  king  of  Judah.* 

It  has  been  cor\jectured  to  be  tbe  same  pboe  as 
\rumah  (Judg.  ix.  41),  which  was  apparently  near 
Sbaeheia.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  is  identical 
wltli  Dumah,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  mountains  of 
Jddati,  near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  ^2),  not  far  distant 
ftoni  I  ibnah,  the  native  town  of  another  of  Josiah  *s 
wives.  The  Hebrew  D  and  R  are  so  simiUr  as 
3fteD  to  be  confounded  together,  and  Dumah  must 
have  at  any  rate  been  written  Rumah  in  the  He- 
brew text  from  which  the  LXX.  translated,  since 
Ikey  give  it  as  Bemna  and  Rouma. 

Josephus  meDtk)ns  a  Rumah  in  (jalilee  (B.  J. 
U.  7,  $21).  G. 

•  •  *<  Ws  eoUected,"  sayg  Tristram,  ^  four  spectss 
«lldIftPal«stios.  AKta^mMo/riM  Is  cultivated  **(iVal. 
Mn.  1/Skt  BibU,  p.  478).  B. 


RtFTH 

BUSH.    [Rkkd.] 

BUST  (Bpwris,  Ut •  cBrugo)  ooeun  aa  tke 
latioo  of  two  different  Greek  words  in  Matt.  vL  19. 
20,  and  in  Jam.  v.  8.     In  the  former  passage  tha 
word  fipwrts*  which  ia  Joineil  with  aiis,  **moih,** 
has  by  some  been  understood  to  denote  the  lanra  of 
some  moth  ii\jurious  to  com,  as  the  Tinea  granelia 
(see  Stauiton,  Inucia  Britan.  iii.  80).     Tbe  He- 
brew tr^  (Is  L  9)  is  rradered  fipmru  by  Aquila* 
comp.  also  Lpist.  Jeiem.  v.  12,  i^xh  lov  koI  /3pw- 
fUrwy,  "  from  nist  and  moths**  (A.  V.  Bar  vi.  12). 
Scultetus  {Exerc.  Ewing.  il.  35,  CriL  Sac.  ri.) 
believes  that  the  words  aiis  vol  fipwcis  sre  an  hen- 
diady%  for  aiis  fipdcKVP-     The  word  can  scarcely 
be   taken   to  signify  **  rust,*'  for  which  there    u 
another  term,  Us,  which  is  used  by  St  James  to 
express  rather  the  "tarnish**  which  overspreads 
silver  than  "  rust,**  by  which  name  we  now  under- 
stand "  oxide  of  iron.**     BpAcis  is  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  have  reference  in  a  general  sense  to  an  j 
corrupting  and  destroying  substance  that  may  at- 
tack treasures  of  any  kind  which  have  long  been 
suffered  to  remain  undisturbed.     Tlie  allusion  of 
St.  James  is  to  the  corroding  nature  of  I6s  on  met- 
als.    Scultetus   correctly  observes,  "  serugine  de- 
furmantur  quidem,  sed  non  eomimpuntur  nummi ;  * 
but  thourrh  this  is  strictly  speaking  true,  the  an- 
cients, just  as  ourselves  in  common  |arlance,  spoks 
of  the  corroding  nature  of  "  rust  **  (oomp.  Hank- 
mond,  Annotal.  in  Matt.  vi.  19).  W.  H. 

RUTH  (n!i1:*p«^:  probably  for  m^'?,* 
«<  a  fneod,'*  the  feminine  of  Reu).  A  Moabitiah 
woman,  the  wife,  first,  of  Mahk)n,  secondly  of  fioas, 
and  by  him  mother  of  Obed,  the  ancestress  of  Da- 
vid and  of  Christ,  and  one  of  the  four  women 
( Thamar,  Rahab,  and  Uriah*s  wife  being  tbe  other 
three)  who  are  named  by  St.  Matthew  in  the  gen- 
eabgy  of  Christ  [Rahab.]  llie  incidents  in 
Ruth's  life,  as  detailed  in  the  beautiful  book  that 
bears  her  name,  may  be  epitomised  as  follows.  A 
severe  famine  in  tbe  land  of  Judah,  caused  perhaps 
by  the  occupation  of  the  land  by  the  Moabites  un- 
der Eglon  (ss  Ussher  thinks  possible),^  induced 
Elimelech,  a  native  of  Betlilehem  Kphratah,  to  emi- 
grate into  the  land  of  Moab,  with  his  wife  Naomi, 
and  his  two  sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion.  At  the 
erid  of  ten  yeurs  Naomi,  now  left  a  widow  and 
childless,  hanng  heard  that  there  was  plenty  again 
in  Judah,  resolved  to  return  to  Bethlehem,  and 
her  daughter-in-law,  Ruth,  retun)ed  with  her. 
**  Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go,  and  where  thoo 
k>dgest,  I  will  lodge :  thy  people  shall  be  my  p'opla, 
and  thy  God  my  God:  where  thou  diest  1  will  die 
and  there  will  I  be  buried :  the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and 
more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me:  ** 
was  the  expression  of  the  unalterable  attachment 
of  the  young  Moabitish  widow  to  the  mother,  to 
the  bmd,  and  to  the  religion  of  her  kMt  husband. 
They  arrived  at  Bethlehem  just  at  the  begin nin|; 
of  barley  harvest,  and  Ruth,  going  out  to  glean 
for  the  support  of  her  mother-in-law  and  her»*lf, 
chanced  to  go  into  the  field  of  Hoaz,  a  wealthy  man, 
the  near  Idnsman  of  her  £sther-in-law  Elimelech. 
The  story  of  her  virtues  and  her  kindness  and 
fidelity  to  her  mother-in-Uw,  and  her  prefierenof 
for  the  knd  of  her  husband's  birth,  had  gone  befiin 

h  Some  think  it  is  for  D'^T),  "bsaoty.** 
e  Patrick  suggests  tbe  Um\m  b  Ibe  Oajsef  «Msei 
(^Bdf.  yi.8,4). 
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Mr ;  Mtd  ia.medialdy  upoo  learning  who  the  strange 
jmuug  woman  was,  Boaz  treated  her  with  *M  at- 
inoat  ktndueu  and  respect,  and  sent  her  home 
ladfla  with  com  which  she  had  gleaned.  Enocm:- 
aged  bj  this  incident,  Naomi  instructed  Ruth  to 
elaim  at  the  band  of  Boas  that  he  should  perform 
the  part  of  her  husband^s  near  kinsman,  bj  por- 
chaaing  the  inheritaiice  of  ElimeLech,  and  taking 
her  to  be  his  wife.  But  there  was  a  nearer  kins- 
man than  Boaz,  and  it  was  necesitarj  that  he 
sliouki  hare  the  option  of  redeeming  the  inheritance 
for  himself.  He,  however,  declined,  fearing  to  mar 
bis  own  inheritance.  Upon  which,  with  all  due 
solemnity*,  Boaz  took  Ruth  to  be  his  wife,  amidst 
the  blessings  and  congratubtions  of  their  neighbors. 
As  a  singiiLir  example  of  virtue  and  piety  in  a  rude 
as;e  and  among  an  idolatrous  people;  as  one  of  the 
first-fruits  of  the  Gentile  harvest  gathered  into  the 
Church;  as  the  heroine  of  a  storj  of  exquisite 
beautj  and  simplicity ;  as  Illustrating  in  her  history 
the  workings  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  truth 
of  the  saying,  tliat  **  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over 
the  rightiioiis;  "  and  for  the  many  interesting  rev- 
eUtions  of  ancient  domestic  and  social  customs 
which  are  associated  with  her  story,  Ruth  has  al- 
ways held  a  foremost  place  among  Hie  Scripture 
characters.  St.  Augustine  has  a  curious  specula- 
tion on  the  rehttive  blessedness  of  Ruth,  twice  mar- 
lied,  and  by  her  second  marriage  becoming  the  au- 
oMtress  of  Christ,  and  Anna  remaining  constant  in 
bust  widowhood  (Z>e  buno  VitiuiL).  Jerome  ob- 
seryes  that  we  can  measure  the  greatness  of  Ruth's 
%irtue  by  the  greatness  of  her  reward  —  *'  Kx  ^us 
•emlne  Christus  oritur  **  {Epui.  xzii.  ad  Paulam). 
As  the  great-grandmother  of  King  David,  Ruth 
must  have  fl<mrished  in  the  ktter  part  of  Ell's 
'  udgcthip,  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Samuel.  But 
then  seem  to  be  no  particular  notes  of  time  in  the 
book,  by  which  her  age  can  be  more  exactly  defined. 
The  story  was  put  into  its  present  shape,  avowedly, 
kuig  after  her  lifetime:  see  Ruth  i.  1,  ir.  7,  17. 
(Boiheau  on  Ruth,  in  the  Extg.  flandb, ;  Rosen- 
mtill.  Procun.  m  Ub  Ruth;  Parker's  De  Wette; 
«;waki,  Geaeh.  i.  206,  UL  760  ff.)  A.  C  H. 

•  KUTH,  BOOK  OF.  The  plan  of  the  Z)«o- 
tionnry  requires  that  some  account  should  be  given 
of  the  book  of  which  Ruth  is  the  heroine.  The 
topics  which  cl^ni  remark  are  —  its  [dace  in  the 
eonou,  its  age,  autliorship,  object,  souroes  of  the  his- 
tory, its  archsBology  and  the  additional  literature. 

The  positbn  of  this  book  in  the  English  Bible 
aoeoids  with  that  of  ibe  Septuagint,  it  being  very 
Ifoperly  inserted  between  Judges  and  1  Samuel  as 
aaantially  a  supplement  to  the  former  and  an  in- 
.oduction4o  the  latter,  for  though  Eli  and  Samuel 
as  the  immediate  precursors  of  the  kings  occupy  a 
place  in  1  Samuel,  the  book  of  Ruth  forou  a 
oQoneotiog  link  between  the  period  of  the  judges 
and  tiiat  of  the  monarchy.  If  Obed  the  sou  of 
Boaz  was  the  fisther  of  Jesse  (iv.  17)  the  events 
whig^  the  book  of  Ruth  relates  must  have  taken 
phlPln  the  last  century  of  the  age  of  tlie  judges. 
The  arrangement  in  our  ordinary  Hebrew  Bibles  at 
present  places  this  history,  withtut  any  "vgard  to 
the  ebronok>g7,  among  the  knyioyrapKa  or  sacred 
vritto^  (Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Sokimon's  Song, 
Buth,  LAmenUtions,  Eoclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel, 
HIvo,  Nehemiah,  Chi  micles),  so  classified  with 
nfermoe  to  thdr  ethical  or  practical  contents. 
'(Cajkiii.]  Tet  some  critics  moinlafai  that  the 
ciftoal  Helirew  order  was  that  ot  tbo  Septuagiut 
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aiid  the  other  a  kter  transposition.     (Soj  agoimt 
that  view  Cassel,  Dj$  Buck  Ruth,  p.  201  f.) 

Toe  date  of  the  composition  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  with  much  precision.  It  must  have  been 
written  after  the  birth  of  David  (iv.  17)  and  prob- 
ably after  his  reigu ;  for  the  genealogy  at  the  close 
presupposes  that  he  had  acquired  at  the  time  a 
historical  and  theocratic  importance  which  belonged 
to  him  only  after  he  had  finished  his  career  as  war- 
rior, kuig,  and  prophet.  It  is  no  certain  proof  of 
a  much  later  authorsliip  than  this  that  the  custom 
of  '-  plucking  ofi"  the  shoe  "  ss  a  legal  form  had  be- 
come obsolete  when  the  book  was  written  (iv.  7,  8)| 
lur  many  changes  in  the  life  of  the  Hebrews  musi 
have  taken  place  rapidly  after  tha  establishment  of 
the  monarchy,  and  in  addition  to  this,  if  Boaz  wof 
the  immediate  ancestor  of  Obed,  aj^d  C^Lcd  was  the 
fisther  of  Jesse  (iv.  17 )  an  interval  of  three  ^Migra- 
tions at  least  lay  between  Boaz  and  the  close  ot 
David's  reign.  Some  critics  point  out  certain  woidi 
and  grammatical  forms  m  the  book  which  they  allegi 
to  be  proof  of  a  lata*  oompositiou,  and  would  even 
bring  it  down  to  the  Chaldee  period  of  Jewish  iu»> 

tory.     Examples  of  this  are  ^"yaS^,    Tl??"!'? 

(u.  8,  21).  irr^i))  (u.  9),  ''ht^w  >:^T^ 

(ill.  3),  "'n^pttJ  (ui.  4),  SniD  instead  of  rnO 

•     e  s  T    f  e  X 

(i.  20),  ]n^  instead  of  ]3^,  and  others,  but  as 

these  and  some  other  expressions,  partly  peculiar 
and  partly  hifrequent  only,  either  do  not  occur  at 
all  in  the  later  books,  or  occur  at  the  same  time  in 
some  of  the  earlier  books,  they  surely  cannot  be 
allied  with  any  confidence  as  marks  of  a  Chaldee 
style  (see  Keii's  Einl.  in  das  A.  Test.  p.  415  f.,  and 
Wright's  Book  of  Ruth,  p.  xli.  ff.).  The  few  un- 
common words  or  phrases  are  found  in  fact  in  the 
passages  of  our  book  where  the  persons  hitroduced 
appear  as  the  speakers,  and  not  in  the  language  of 
the  historian,  and  may  be  considered  as  rehcs  of 
the  conversational  phraseology  of  the  age  of  the 
judges,  which  happen  to  be  not  elsewhere  pre* 
sen*ed.  Bleek  decides  in  like  manner  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  book  settles  nothing  with  r^ard  to 
the  time  when  the  book  was  written.  The  earlier 
origin  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  as  De  Wette  admits 
(Eini  in  dm  A,  Trsl.  §  194),  is  manifest  from  the 
entire  absence  of  any  repugnance  to  intermarriage 
between  the  Hebrews  and  foreigners.  The  extrao- 
Uon  of  Ruth  is  not  regarded  as  offensive  or  reqiur- 
ing  so  much  as  a  single  word  of  apology.  It  is 
impossible  on  this  account  that  it  should  belong  to 
the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  when  so  different 
a  feeling  prevailed  in  regard  to  such  alliances  (see 
Ezr.  iz.  and  z.  and  Neh.  xiii.  23  ff.).  The  au- 
thor is  unknown.  One  of  the  Jewish  traditiooa 
names  Samuel  as  the  writer;  but,  as  has  been  sug 
gested  already,  David  was  comparatively  unknown 
till  after  the  death  of  Samuel. 

With  regard  to  the  souroes  of  the  history  wr  con 
only  say  with  Bleek  {EifU,  in  das  A.  Test.  p.  355) 
that  we  cannot  decide  whether  the  writer  found 
and  used  an  extant  written  document  or  merely 
followed  some  tradition  preserved  in  the  fitmily  of 
David  which  come  to  his  knowledge.  Nothing  m 
the  significance  of  tb?  personal  Hebrew  names  casts 
any  doubt  on  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative 
Out  of  all  the  names  occurring  there  only  two, 
Mahlon  and  Chilion,  give  the  least  semblance  of 
truth  to  that  allegation.  The  coirespondenee  be- 
tween toe  meaning  of  tbcM  (as  usually  dUfimd^ 
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■nd  tbe  eariy  death  of  the  penou  who  betr  than, 
Buy  be  aoddental,  or  the  origiual  Oftmes  may  haw 
been  changed  after  th^r  death.  On  this  point  see 
Chiuoh  and  Najucb  (Amer.  ed.)> 

The  object  of  the  book  haa  been  varionBly 
■tated.  That  the  author  nioely  intended  to  up- 
bold  the  authority  of  the  levirate  law  requir- 
ing a  bn>ther4n-law  to  marry  the  widow  of  a 
deoeaeed  brother  (Gen.  zxx\iii.  8;  Dent.  xzv.  5  ff.) 
ii  eotirdy  improbable;  for  the  auumption  of  that 
retationabip  appean  here  only  aa  an  incident  of  the 
hiftory,  and  in  reality  Boaz  waa  not  the  brother 
of  Mahlon,  the  husband  of  Ruth  (iv.  10 ),  but  only 
a  remote  kinsman  of  the  family,  and  his  action 
in  the  case  was  voluntary  and  not  required  by  any 
Mosaie  statute.  To  regard  also  the  object  as 
merely  that  of  tracing  the  genealogy  of  l>avid*s 
iuuily  is  certainly  too  Ihnited  a  view.  We  must  find 
the  explanation  of  the  purpose  in  tbe  ttcU  them- 
selves which  the  history  relates,  and  the  nanator's 
manilbst  interest  m  precisely  these  facts  as  shown 
in  the  tone  and  coloring  which  he  has  given  to  the 
history.  It  is  the  pious,  genuinely  theocratic  spirit 
exhibited  by  the  actors  in  the  little  book,  which  oon- 
fers  upon  it  its  higher  importance  and  characteristic 
unity.  This  aim  and  tendency  appear  most  con- 
spicuously in  ii.  11,  12.  Ruth  has  left  her  heathen 
native  land ;  tbe  God  of  her  mother-in-law  is  her 
God  (L  16).  She  has  gone  to  an  unknown  people, 
has  taken  refuge  under  the  wings  of  the  God  of 
brael,  has  looked  to  iiim  for  help,  and  has  found 
more  than  she  could  expect  or  conceive  of  in  being 
permitted  to  become  the  mother  of  the  royal  house 
of  David.  (See  Uaveniick's  titU.  in  d(^  A.  Ttst. 
11. 113.)  Tbe  fact  that  MaUhew  (i.  3-6),  who  adds 
however  the  names  of  Thamar  and  Rahab,  and 
Luke  (ill.  31-33)  insert  the  genealogy  of  David 
as  given  at  the  end  of  the  book  in  the  tables 
of  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  not  only  shows  that  the 
book  of  Ruth  formed  a  recognized  part  of  the  lie- 
brew  Scriptures,  but  that  God*s  arrangements  in 
providing  a  Saviour  for  all  the  races  of  mankind 
held  forth  a  significant  foretoken  of  this  uni- 
versality in  the  character  of  the  Saviour*8  lineage 
as  derived  from  Gentile  ancestors  as  well  as  Jewid^. 
David's  descent  from  Ruth  is  knoun  to  us  only  from 
this  book,  llie  books  of  Samuel  are  silent  on  this 
pouit,  and  Chronicles,  though  they  mention  Boaz 
as  one  of  his  ancestors,  say  nothing  of  Ruth 
(1  Chr.  U.  11,  12). 

The  illustraUons  of  oriental  life  famished  by 
modem  travellers  impart  to  this  book  a  character 
of  vividness  and  reality  which  deserves  attention. 
Naomi  and  Ruth  arrived  at  Beth-lehem  from 
the  laud  of  Moab  **in  the  beginning  of  barlev 
hanest  **  (i.  22).  It  was  about  the  first  of  April, 
therefore,  for  the  cereal  crops  ara  generally  ripe  in 
the  south  of  Palestine  at  that  time.  Beth-lebem, 
itbkh  signifies  *^  house  of  bread  **  with  reference  to 
ts  fertility,  is  still  famous  for  its  fields  of  grain, 
thich  occur  especially  on  the  plains  eastwsmi  as 
me  approaches  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
Sush  fields  now,  as  was  true  anciently,  are  not  en- 
ebaed  by  waUs  or  hedges,  but  separated  by  single 
iiones  set  up  Here  and  there,  or  by  a  footpath  only; 
snd  hence  it  is  said  that  it  was  "  tbe  hap  *'  or  lot 
ff  Ruth  to  light  upon  tbe  part  of  tbe  field  which 
dnnged  to  fioaz  (u.  3).  Notice  the  local  pre- 
siaioii  of  the  narrator.  To  reach  the  grain-fields 
sr  thresbing-fioor  from  her  home  in  Beth-lehem 
Both  "went  down**  from  the  city  (iii.d,  6);  for 
fkUi  lebea  is  on  higher  ground  than  the  adjaoeni 
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region,  and  especially  on  the  south  and 
is  almost  precipitously  cut  off  from  its  enviiOB& 
The  gleaning  after  the  reapera  (ii.  3,  7,  16)  was 
allowed  to  the  poor  among  the  Hebrews  (a  right 
guaranteed  by  an  express  Mosaic  siatute),  and  it 
still  practiced  in  the  East.  Dr.  Thomson  being 
in  tbe  vicinity  of  Beth-lehem  at  the  time  of 
barley-harvest  states  that  he  saw  women  and  chil- 
dren gleaning  after  every  company  of  reapers 
{Ltind  and  Book,  ii.  600).  The  '*  parched  corn  ** 
which  Boaz  gave  her  at  their  rustic  repast  was  not 
such  in  our  sense  of  the  expression,  but  consisted 
of  roasted  heads  of  grain.  The  mode  of  prepar- 
ing the  food  we  learn  from  the  methods  still  em- 
ployed. Mr.  lYistram  describes  one  of  them  which 
he  saw  in  Galilee  near  Lake  Huldi.  **  A  ttw 
sheaves  of  wheat  were  tossed  on  the  fire,  and  aa 
soon  as  the  straw  was  consumed  the  chaired  he»b 
were  dexterously  swept  fix>m  the  embers  on  to  t 
cloak  spread  on  tbe  ground.  The  women  of  th^ 
party  then  beat  the  ears  and  tossed  them  into  the 
an:  until  they  were  thoroughly  winnowed,  when  the 
wheat  was  eaten  without  fiirther  preparation. 
.  .  .  The  green  ears  had  become  half  charred  by  thi 
roasting,  and  there  was  a  pleasant  mingling  of 
milky  wheat  and  a  fresh  crust  flavor  as  we  chewed 
the  parched  com  **  {Ixtnd  of  Israel,  p.  590).  Ac- 
cording to  another  method  some  of  Uie  best  ears, 
with  the  stalks  attached,  are  tied  uito  small  par- 
cels, and  the  corn-beads  are  held  over  the  fin 
until  the  chaff  is  mostly  burned  off;  and,  after 
being  thus  roasted,  they  are  rubbed  out  in  the 
hand  and  the  kernels  eaten  (Thomson,  ii.  510). 
llie   Hebrew  terms    fi>r  com  thus  roasted  are 

'^bj?  and  M'^biJ   (Lev.   xxiU.  14;   Ruth  U.  14; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  17,  xxv.  18;  and  2  Sam.  xvii.  18). 

The  ckomets  or  vinegar  in  which   the  eaten 
dipped  their  mcH'sel  (ii.  14)  was  sour  wine  mingled 
with  oil,  still  a  favorite  be\'erage  among  the  people 
of  the  East  (see  Kdrs  BiU  Archasolot/ie,  ii.  16).  At 
the  close  of  the  day  Ruth  beat  out  the  grain  of  the 
ears  which  she  had  gathered  (ii.  17).    "  It  is  a  com- 
mon sight  now,**  says  lliomson,  **  to  see  a  poor 
woman  o^knaiden  sitting  by  tbe  way-side  and  beat- 
ing out  with  a  stick  or  stone  the  grain-stocks  which 
she  has  gleaned  *'  {Land  and  Book,  ii.  509).   As  late 
as  May  21,  not  far  from  Gaza,  says  Robinson,  •*  we 
fomid  the  Uzy  inhabitants  still  engaged  in  treading 
out  the  barley  han'est,  which  their  neighbon  had 
completed  long  before.     Several  women  were  beat- 
ing out  with  a  stick  handfuU  of  the  grain  which 
they  seemed  to  have  gleaned  **  (Bibl.  Rts.  ii.  385). 
In  another  field  the  next  day  Ite  saw  "  200  reapeit 
and  gleanen  at  work;  a  few  w»e  taking  refresh- 
ments  and   offered    us    some   of    their   parehed 
com  *'  {BiU,  Res.  iii.-394).     The  winivmlng  took 
place  by  night  In  acobrdauce  with  tbe  a(:»{^)cultural 
habits  of  Uie  land  at  present:  for  the  hw  l)eiijg 
oppressive  by  day  the  farmers  aroid  its^ifcer  as 
much  as  possible,  and  the  wind  also  is  ^|!vlo  bs 
stronger  by  night  than  during   the  d^.     llis 
Hebrew  term  {^oren)  describes  tbe  thresh ingA)Of 
as  simply  a  plot  of  ground  in  the  open  air,'  smoOTned 
off  and  beaten  hard,  such  as  the  traveller  now  sees 
everywhere  as  be  passes  through  the  country.     J: 
might  seem   strange  that  a  rich  proprietor,  liks 
Boaz,  slMuid  be  said  to  have  slept  at  night  in  such 
a  place;   but  that  is  the  custom  still,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  danger  of  pillage  and  tbe  'ftntnisl> 
w(»ihiness  of  tht  hired  laboren.    Robinson,  speah 
ing  of  a  night  spent  Ui  the  mountains  of  Hebros 


syi:  "Hen  are  needed  no  guardy  around  the 
lait;  the  owners  of  the  crops  came  every  night 
lad  dept  upon  their  threshing-floors.  We  were 
hero  fai  the  midst  of  scenes  precisely  like  those 
of  the  book  of  Ruth  (iii.  2-U);  where  Boas  win- 
nowed bariej  and  laid  himself  down  at  night  to 
rmrd  the  heap  of  com  '*  {BibL  Res.  ii.  446).  •*  It 
is  not  inrasnal  for  the  husband,  wife,  and  all  the 
family  to  encamp  at  the  baidert  or  threshing-floors, 
aatil  the  harvest  is  over**  (Thomson,  ii.  511). 
The  u  vail  **  in  which  Ruth  carried  home  the  **  six 
sacasnres  of  barlej  "  given  to  her  by  Boas,  was  a 
nontle  as  wdl  as  vdl,  **  a  square  piece  of  cotton 
cloth  '*  such  as  eastern  women  still  wear:  **  and  I 
have  often  seen  it  used,"  lays  Thomson,  **  for  just 
meh  service  as  that  to  which  Ruth  applied  hers  *' 
(iL  609).  Barley  is  rardy  used  for  purposes  of 
ft>od  in  Syria  except  by  the  poor;  and  that  Ruth 
sod  Naomi  are  represented  as  glad  to  svail  them- 
■iies  of  such  means  of  subsistence  comports  with 
the  conditJon  of  poverty  which  the  narraUve  as- 
cribes to  them.  [Bapxkt.]  The  scene  in  the 
iqnare  at  the  gate  (iv.  1-12)  is  thoroughly  orien- 
ts. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  gate  hi 
easten  cities  is  now  and  lus  been  from  time  imme- 
morial the  place  of  conoouxse  where  the  people 
some  together  to  hear  the  news,  to  discuss  public 
sfiifs,  to  traffic,  dispense  Justice,  or  do  anything 
dae.  that  pertains  to  the  common  welfare  (Geu. 
dx.  1,  xzxIt.  20;  Dent.  zvi.  18;  xxi.  19). 

Some  of  the  writers  on  this  book  are  mentioned 
ta  the  article  on  Ruth.  The  foUowing  may  be 
sdded:  Umbreit,  Ueber  GetMt  u.  Zweck  des 
Bmek*  Rvth,  in  the  SitieSen  n.  Ki-itiken,  1834, 
pp.  305-308.  F.  Benary,  De  ffebrcBorum  Levi- 
rote,  pp.  1-70  (1835).  C  L.  F.  Metzger,  Lib.  Rv4h 
ex  Htbr.  m  LaL  vet's,  perpetuaque  interpr.  iUustr, 
(Tub.  1856).  Keil,  BUU.  Qmmentar,  iii.  357- 
ni,  and  trend,  in  01ark*s  Foreign  TheoL  Library^ 
fiii  pp.  465-494.  Paulus  Cassd,  Da$  Buck  der 
BiekUr  u.  Ruthj  in  Ijinge's  Bibelwerkj  pp.  198- 
at2  (1865).  C.  R.  H.  Wright,  Book  of  Ruth  in 
Bsbrrw  and  Chaldee  (pp.  vii.-xlviii.  and  1-76, 1-49), 
eootaioing  a  critically  revised  text  to  thaChaldee 
Tvgnm  of  Ruth  and  valuable  notes,  explanatory 
end  phiiofegical  (1865).  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
Jutksta^  Judges,  Ruth,  ia  his  Boiy  BibU,  unth 
Introdsu:tkms  and  Notes,  iL  pt  i.  pp.  158-170 
(1865).  Bishop  Hall,  two  sermons  on  Naomi  and 
Ruth  and  Boas  and  Rtith,  in  his  Contemplations, 
bk.  xL  Stanley**  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church, 
L  336-88.  H. 


BYE  (rt9^3,  eustemeth:  (ci(,  6\vpai  fair, 
1MM)  oecars  in  Ex.  ix.  32;  b.  xxviii.  26;  in  the 
atter  the  margb  reads  *<spdt."  In  E^  iv.  9  the 
;eit  has  •« fitches*'  and  the  mar^ki  **rie."  There 
Bie  many  opinions  as  to  the  signification  of  cm- 
aemetk ;  some  authorities  maintaining  that  fitches 
sie  denoted,  others  oats,  and  others  rye.  OLdus 
\m  shown  that  in  aU  probability  ««8pdt'*  U 
bteoded  {Bierob.  ii  98),  aid  this  <^ion  is  sup- 
sntted  by  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg.  in  Ex.  ix.  32, 
flkd  by  the  Syriae  versions.  Rye  is  for  the  most 
part  a  Dortheftk  plant,  and  was  probably  not  eulti- 
lalsd  in  Egypt  or  Palestine  in  early  times,  whereas 
9stt  has  bem  kmg  cnltivated  in  the  Esst,  where  it 


•  Qu  U  tw  this  phrase  which  dstsrmfDed  ths 
tf  Ihs  Ts  Deaw  ms  a  thanksglvtaig  for  vktarlM? 
^WmfSbs  pssiwins  which  follow,  the  writsr  is  bk 
1  ts  the  ktadBse«  ef  a  fttaA. 
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is  bdd  in  high  estimation.  Herodotus  (IL  36) 
says  the  Egyptians  **  make  bresd  from  spdt  {iwh 
6\up4uy)i  which  some  call  sea."  See* also  Pliny 
{B.  N.  xviii.  8),  and  Diosoorides  (ii.  Ill),  whs 
speaks  of  two  kinds.  The  eustemeth  was  culti- 
vated in  Egypt;  it  was  not  iigured  by  the  hail* 
storm  cf  the  seventh  phigue  (Ex.  L  o.),  as  it  wv 
not  grown  up.  This  oerod  wss  also  sown  m  Pal 
estine  (Is,  L  c),  on  the  margins  or  *« headhuids  *' 

of  the  fields  (Vll^^);  it  was  used  for  mixinf 
with  wheat,  barley,  etc.,  for  making  bread  (Ez. 
/.  c).  The  Arabic,  Chirsanat,  "spelt,"  is  regarded 
by  (jesenius  as  identical  with  the  Hebrew  word, 
m  and  n  bdng  interobangod  and  r  inserted. 
"  Spdt "  ( Triticum  speUa)  is  grown  in  some  pazta 
of  the  south  of  (yermany;  it  difi*ers  but  slightly 
from  our  common  wheat  ( T.  vuigare),  lliere  ars 
three  kinds  of  spdt,  namdy,  T.  spelta,  T.  dtooe^ 
cum  (rice  wheat),  and  71  fflonoooectim.  [Rns, 
Amer.  ed.]  W.  H. 

SAB'AOTH,  THE  LORD  OF  {k6om  m 
fiatiS:  Dominus  Sabaoth).  The  name  is  round  is 
the  English  Bible  only  twice  (Rom.  ix.  29;  James 
V.  4).  It  is  probably  more  fiimiliar  through  its 
occurrence  in  the  Sanctus  of  the  Te  Deum^  — 
"  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth.**  It  is 
too  often  considered  to  be  a  synonym  of,  or  to  have 
some  connection  with  Sabbath,  and  to  express  the 
idea  of  rest.  And  this  not  only  popularly,  but  in 
some  of  our  most  classical  writers.^  Thus  Spenser, 
Faery  Queen,  book  vii.  canto  viii.  2: — 

'<  But  thenceforth  all  shall  rent  eternally 
With  Him  that  is  the  God  of  Sabaoth  bight  : 
O  that  great  Sabaoth  Ood,  grant  me  that  SaiMtotb'* 
sight." 

And  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Lrnminy,  ii.  24 :  — 
<* .  .  .  sacred  and  inspired  Divinity,  the  Saliaritb 
and  port  of  all  mcn*s  hibors  and  peregrinatiniiy  " 
And  Johnson,  in  the  1st  edition  of  whose  UtK^vnt 
ary  (1755)  Sabaoth  and  Sabbath  are  treated  as  the 
same  word.  And  Walter  Scott,  Ivnnhot,  i.  ch.  1 1 
(1st  ed. ) :  —  "a  week,  aye  the  space  between  tux^ 
Sabaoths.'*  But  this  connection  is  quite  fictitious 
The  two  words  are  not  only  entuely  different,  bu* 
have  nothing  in  common. 

Sabaoth  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  won 
tsebddth,  **  armies,*'  and  occun  in  the  oft-ropeatei 
formula  which  is  translated  in  the  Authorised  Yer 
sion  of  the  Old  Test,  by  "  [/)rd  of  hoste,**  "  Ijon 
God  of  Ao«/s.*'     We  are  apt  to  take  «'  Aof<t  **  (prob 
ably  in  connection  with  the  modem  expression  tht 
*' heavenly  host'*)  as  implying  the  angels  —  bn' 
this  is  surely  inaccurate.     Tsebddth  is  in  constsn' 
use  in  the  0.  T.  for  the  national  army  or  force  of 
tlghting-men,<^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ii 
the  mouth  and  the  mind  of  an  ancient  Hebrew,  Je> 
hovah-tsebd6th  was  the  leader  and  commander  of 
the  armies  of  the  nation,  who  "  went  forth  vritk 
them  **  (Ps.  xliv.  9),  and  led  them  to  certain  vic- 
tory over  the  worshippers  of  Bsal,  Chemosh,  Mo- 
lech,  Ashtaroth,  and  other  false  gods.     In  latei 
times  it  knt  this  peculiar  significance,  and  became 
little  if  anything  more  than  an  aitemative  title  kit 
(lod.    The  name  is  not  found  in  the  Pentateneh, 

«  rVYKf^.  See  1  Sam.  xll.  9, 1  K.  1. 19,  and  fas 
sim  In  Boig&'s  Oomeerdsmes^  p.  lOIB. 
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9r  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  or  Sotli.  It  is 
(kequent  in  the  bocks  of  Samuel,  rarsr  in  Kings, 
b  found  twice  onlj  in  the  Chronicles,  and  not  at 
aU  in  Eaekiel;  but  in  the  Psalms,  in  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  the  minor  Prophets  it  is  of  constant  oo- 
eorrence,  and  in  fact  is  used  almost  to  the  ezeluiion 
of  every  other  title.    [Tsevaoth,  Am.  ed.]     G. 

SABBAT  iXtupdy;  Alex.  Xa<f>ar;  [Aid.  So- 
$«(r:]  Phtuphat),  L  The  sons  of  Sabat  are 
enumerated  amon^c  the  sons  of  Solomon's  servants 
who  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esdr.  ?.  34). 
Then  is  no  corresponding  name  in  the  lists  of 
Kara  and  Nehemiah. 

a.  {Xa$dTi  Sabath,)  The  month  Sebat  (1 
ICaec  xTi.  14). 

SABATE'AS  [AV.ed.  leil.SABATBTrSJ 
{^oBaTotosi  Alex.  Sa/3j8araiar;  [Aid.  Xafiar- 
raUti]  Sabbatheus),  Shabbkthai  (1  Eadr.  ix. 
IS;  eomp.  Neh.  viii.  7). 

HAS' ATVS  {^dfioBos;  [Aid.  Si^/Sarof :]  Znb- 
rfit).     Zabad  (1  Esdr.  ix.  28;  comp.  Kn*.  x.  27). 

SAB'BAK  iXafid^rosi  Banni),  Bimnui  1 
(1  Esdr.  Till.  63;  comp.  Ear.  viii.  33). 

SABBATH  (n^B^,  '*a  day  of  rest,**  fix>m 

ny^j  **  to  cease  to  do/*  **  to  rest  *').  This  is  the 
obvious  and  undoubted  etymology.  The  resem- 
blance of  the  word  to  V^Wy  «  seven/'  misled  Iac- 
tantius  {IntL  iii.  14)  and  others;  but  it  does  not 
seem  mon  than  aceidentaL     Bfihr  (Symbolik^  ii. 

533-34)  does  not  reject  the  derivation  from  n3Q7, 

but  traces  that  to  2  w,  somewhat  needlessly  and 
bndfully,  as  it  appears  to  us.  Plutarch's  aaeocia- 
tion  of  the  word  with  the  Bacchanalian  cry  o-o^oi 
may  of  oourae  be  dismissed  at  once.    We  have  also 

(Ex.  xvi.  23,  and  Lev.  xxiii.  24)  pD^tT,  of  more 

Intense  signification    than    H^tT;   also    PStD 

l^mW,  «( a  Sabbath  of  Sabbaths  "  (Ex.  sxxi.  15, 
and  elsewhere).  The  name  Sabbath  is  thus  sp- 
plied  to  divers  great  festivals,  but  principally  and 
usually  to  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  the  strict 
observance  of  which  is  enforced  not  merely  in  the 
general  Mosaic  code,  but  in  the  Decalogue  itself. 

The  first  Scriptural  notice  of  the  weekly  Sab- 
bath, though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  is  to  be 
found  in  Gen.  ii.  3,  at  the  close  of  the  record  of  the 
s*x  days'  creation.  And  hence  it  is  frequently  ar- 
l^ied  that  the  institution  is  as  old  as  mankind,  and 
is  consequently  of  universal  concern  and  obligation. 
We  cannot,  however,  approach  this  question  till  we 
have  examined  the  account  of  its  enforcement  upon 
the  Israelites.  It  is  in  Ex.  xri.  2.V29  that  we  find 
the  first  incontrovertible  institution  of  the  day,  as 
one  given  to,  and  to  be  kept  by,  the  children  of  Is- 
rsel.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  reenacted  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  which  gave  it  a  rank  above 
that  of  an  ordinary  law,  making  it  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  Covenant.  As  such  it  remained  together 
with  the  Passover,  the  two  forming  the  most  sol- 
smn  snd  diBtinctlve  features  of  Hebrew  religious 
lie.  Its  neglect  or  profimation  ranked  foremost 
MKmg  national  sins ;  the  renewed  observance  of  it 
WM  sure  to  accompany  national  reformation. 

Before,  then,  dealing  with  the  question  whether 

•  Tide  Patrick  in  toe.y  and  Seldan,  Dt  Jure  Nat.  et 
Wmu.  U.  9. 
>  Tils  Qiodos  la  toe.,  who  mlbn  to  Aben< 
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its  original  instltutkm  comprised  uuu  kind  ■! 
or  merely  stamped  on  Israel  a  very  marked  badx* 
of  nationality,  it  will  be  well  to  trace  somewhat  06 
its  position  and  history  among  the  chosen  people- 
Many  of  the  Rabbis  date  its  first  insUtutiou  frotc 
the  incident  <>  recorded  in  Ex.  xv.  25 ;  and  bdieve 
that  the  **  statute  and  ordinance  "  there  uienti<med 
as  being  given  by  God  to  the  children  of  Israel  wae 
that  of  the  Sabbath,  together  with  the  command- 
ment to  honor  father  and  mother,  their  previooa 
law  baring  consisted  only  of  what  are  csJled  the 
"  seven  precepts  of  Noah.'*     This,  however,  seenra 
to  want  foundation  of  any  sort,  and  the  statute  and 
ordinance  in  question  are,  we  tliink,  sufficiently  ex- 
phdned  by  the  words  of  ver.  26,  '*  If  thou  wilt  dili- 
gently hearken,"  etc     We  are  not  on  sure  gnmnd 
till  we  come  to  the  unmistakable  institution  in  ch. 
xn,  in  connection  with  the  gathering  of  manna. 
The  words  in  this  Utter  are  not  in   themselvM 
enough  to  indicate  whether  such  institution  was  al- 
together a  novelty,  or  whether  it  referred  to  a  dmj 
the  sanctity  of  which  was  already  known  to  tb< 
to  whom  it  was  given.     There  is  plausibillt} 
tainly  m  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  that  the  day 
already  known,  and  in  some  measure  observed  ■« 
holy,  but  that  the  rule  of  abstinence  from  work  waa 
first  given  then,  and  shortly  afterwards  more  ex- 
plicitly imposed  in   the   Fourth   Commandm«>rt. 
There  it  is  distinctly  set  forth,  and  extended  to  tha 
whole  of  an  Israelite's  household,  his  son  and  hit 
daughter,  his  slaves,  male  and  female,  his  ox  and 
his  ass,  and  the  stranger  within  his  gates.     It 
would  seem  that  by  this  last  was  understood  the 
stranger  who  while  still  unciroumcised  yet  wor- 
shipped  the  true^   God;  for  the   mere  heathsn 
stranger  was  not  considered  to  be  under  the  law  of 
the  Sabbath.     In  the  Fourth  Commandmmt,  too, 
the  institution  is  grounded  on  the  revealed  truth 
of  the  six  days'  creation  and  the  Divine  rest  on 
the  seventh;  but  in  the  venaon  of  it  which  we 
find  in  Deuteronomy  a  further  reason  is  added: 
"  And  remember  that  thou  wsst  a  stranger  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought 
thee  forth  with  a  mighty  hand  and  by  a  stretched- 
out  arm ;  therefore  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded 
thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day  "  (Deut  t.  15). 

Penalties  and  provisions  in  other  parts  of  the 
Law  construed  the  abstinence  firom  labor  prescribed 
in  the  commandment.  It  was  forbidden  to  light  a 
fire,  a  man  was  stoned  for  gathering  sticks,  on  the 
Sabbath.  At  a  later  period  we  find  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  uttering  solemn  warnings  against  proCaniiig, 
and  promising  large  blessings  on  the  due  observ- 
ance of  the  day  (Is.  Iriii.  13,  14).  In  Jeremiah's 
time  there  seems  to  have  been  an  habitual  riolation 
of  it,  amounting  to  transacting  on  it  such  an  ex- 
tent of  business  as  involved  the  carrying  burde*)! 
about  (.ler.  xvii.  21-27).  His  denunciations  of 
this  seem  to  have  led  the  Pharisees  in  their  bond- 
age to  the  letter  to  condemn  the  impotent  man  for 
carrying  his  bed  on  the  Sabbath  in  obedience  to 
Christ  who  had  healed  him  (John  v.  10).  Wc 
must  not  suppose  that  our  Lord  prescribed  a  reai 
riolation  of  tlie  Law;  and  it  requires  little  thouffht 
to  distinguish  between  such  a  natural  and  almosf 
necessary  act  as  that  which  He  commanded,  and 
the  carrying  of  burdens  in  connection  with  busi- 
ness which  is  denounced  by  Jeremiah.  By  Ezekid 
(xx.  12-24),  a  passage  to  which  we  must  shortly 
return,  the  profiiiiation  of  the  Sabbath  is  msde  fore- 
most among  the  national  sins  of  the  Jews.  Froa 
Nehemiah  x.  31,  w  kam  thai  the  peopla 
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ktoaeofHiani  to  renew  the  obneiraDoe  of  the  Law, 
b  whtoh  tbey  pledged  theimelveB  neither  to  Miy 
•or  mH  Tictuak  on  the  Sabbath.  Ilie  practice  was 
then  not  infrequent,  and  Nehemiah  tells  us  (ilii. 
15-S2)  of  the  snccessftil  stepe  which  he  took  for  its 
stoppage. 

Henceforward  there  is  no  erid^mce  of  the  Sabbath 
being  neglected  by  the  Jews  except  such  as  (1 
Uaoe.  i.  U-15,  89-45)  went  into  open  apostasy. 
The  fidthfiil  remnant  were  so  scrupulous  concerning 
it,  as  to  forbear  fighting  in  self-defense  on  that  day 
(1  Mace.  iL  3&),  and  it  was  only  the  terrible  conse- 
qnenoes  that  ensued  which  led  Mattathias  and  his 
friends  to  decree  the  lawfulness  of  self-defense  on 
the  Sabbath  (1  Mace.  U.  41). 

When  we  oome  to  the  N.  T.  we  find  the  most 
marired  stress  laid  on  the  Sabbath.  In  whaterer 
ways  the  Jew  might  err  respecting  it,  he  had  al- 
together ceased  to  neglect  it.  On  the  eootraiy, 
wherever  he  went  its  obeerrance  became  the  most 
fiflible  badge  of  bis  nationality.  The  passages  of 
Latin  UteraturOf  such  as  Ovid,  Art  AmaL,  i.  416 ; 
Jarenal,  SnL  xiv.  96-106,  which  indicate  this,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  citation.  Our  I^ord's 
node  of  observing  the  Sabbath  was  one  of  the  mun 
features  of  his  life,  which  bis  Pharisaic  adversaries 
most  eagerly  watohed  and  criticised.  They  had 
by  that  time  invented  many  of  those  fantastic  pro- 
hibitions whereby  the  letter  of  the  commandment 
seemed  to  be  honored  at  the  expense  of  its  whole 
spirit,  dignity,  and  value;  and  our  Lord,  coming 
to  vindicate  and  ftilfill  the  Law  in  its  real  scope 
and  intention,  must  needs  come  into  colliuon  with 


Before  proceeding  to  any  of  tlHi  more  curious 
questions  connected  with  the  Sabbath,  such  as  that 
of  ite  alleged  pre-Mosaic  origin  and  observance,  it 
will  be  well  to  consider  and  determine  what  were 
tte  tnie  idea  and  purpose  in  that  Law  of  which 
beyond  doubt  it  formed  a  leading  feature,  and 
among  that  people  for  whom,  if  for  none  else,  we 
know  that  it  was  designed.  And  we  shall  do  this 
with  most  advantage,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  pursu- 
ing the  inquiry  in  the  following  order:  — 

L  By  considering,  with  a  view  to  their  elimina- 
tion, the  Pharisaic  and  Rabbinical  prohibitions. 
These  we  have  the  highest  authority  for  ngecting, 
■s  inconsistent  with  the  true  scope  of  the  I^w. 

IL  By  Uking  a  survey  of  the  general  Sabbatical 
periods  of  Hebrew  time.  The  weekly  Sabbath  stood 
in  the  relation  of  key-note  to  a  scale  of  Sabbatical 
observance,  monnUng  to  the  Sabbatical  year  and 
the  year  of  Jubilee.^  It  is  but  reasonable  to  sus- 
pect that  these  can  in  soma  degree  interpret  each 
other. 

III.  By  examining  the  actual  enactments  of 
Scripture  respecting  the  seventh  day,  and  the  mode 
In  which  such  observance  was  maintained  by  the 
best  IsneUtea. 

X.  Neariy  every  one  is  aware  that  the  Pharisaic 
and  Rabbinical  schools  invented  many  prohibitions 
lespeeting  the  Sabbath  of  which  we  find  nothing  in 
the  original  institution.  Of  these  some  may  have 
been  Intimate  enforcemeoto  in  detail  of  that  insti- 
>iUon,  SQch  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  "  sitting 
ii  Moaes'  seat  *'  (Matt  xxiiL  S,  3)  had  a  right  to 
apoae.  How  a  genersl  law  is  to  be  carried  out  in 
^fftknlar  casea,  must  often  be  determined  for 


It  Is  obvious  ftnm  the  whole  scope  of  tbe  chapter 
the  words,  **  Te  ehall  keep  my  sabbaths,**  in  Lev. 
lislatsJ  toall  these.    In  the  eBsvlBt  thnat  cT 
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othcn  by  inch  as  have  authority  to  do  so.  Td 
this  class  may  belong  the  limitation  of  s  Sabbath- 
day*s  journey,  a  limitetion  not  absolutely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  fundamental  canon  that  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,  al- 
though it  nuiy  have  proceeded  from  mistaking  a 
temporary  enactment  for  a  permanent  one.  Many, 
however,  of  these  prohibitions  were  fantastic  and 
arbitrary,  in  the  number  of  those  "  heavy  burdens 
and  grievous  to  be  borne"  which  the  later  ex- 
pounders of  the  Law  **  laid  on  men*s  shoulders.** 
We  have  seen  that  the  impotent  man's  cairyirg  bit 
bed  waa  considered  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath  —  a 
noUon  probably  derived  from  Jeremiah's  waminns 
against  the  commercial  traflSe  carried  en  at  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  in  his  day.  The  harmless  act 
of  the  disciples  in  the  com-fiekl,  and  the  beneficent 
healing  of  the  man  in  the  synagogue  with  tha 
withered  hand  rMatt.  xii.  1-13),  were  alike  re- 
garded as  breaches  of  the  Law.  Our  Lord's  reply 
in  the  former  case  will  oome  Ix  fore  ns  under  our 
third  head;  in  the  latter  He  appeals  to  tie  prae- 
tice  of  the  objectors,  who  would  any  one  of  them 
rKse  his  own  sheep  out  of  the  pit  into  which  the 
animal  had  fallen  on  the  Sahbath-d^y.  From  tL  a 
appeal,  we  are  forced  to  infer  that  such  practice 
would  have  been  held  lawful  at  the  time  and  place 
in  which  He  spoke.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  we  find  it  prohibited  in  other  traditions,  the 
law  laid  down  l»eing,  that  in  this  esse  a  man  misfii 
throw  some  needful  nourishment  to  the  animal,  but 
must  not  pull  him  out  till  the  next  day.  (See 
lleylin,  fliMl.  of  Sabbath^  i.  8,  quoting  Buxtorf.) 
This  rule  possibly  came  into  existence  in  conse- 
quence of  our  Lord's  sppeal,  and  with  a  view  to 
warding  off  the  necessary  inference  from  it.  Still 
more  fantastic  prohibitions  were  issued.  It  was 
unlawful  to  cateh  a  flea  on  the  Sabbath,  except 
the  insect  were  actually  hurting  his  assailant,  or  to 
mount  into  a  tree,  lest  a  branch  or  twig  should 
be  broken  in  the  process.  1lie  Samaritens  were 
especially  rigid  in  matters  like  these;  and  Doei- 
theus,  who  founded  a  sect  amongst  them,  went  so 
far  as  to  maintein  the  oblii^tion  of  a  man's  re> 
maining  throughout  the  Sabbuth  in  the  poetun 
wherein  he  chanced  to  be  at  iU  commencement  — 
a  rule  which  most  people  wotdd  find  quite  destrue- 
Uve  of  ite  character  aa  a  day  of  rest  When  minds 
were  oosupied  with  such  microhgy^  as  this  has  been 
well  called,  there  was  obviously  vn  limit  to  the 
number  of  prohibitions  which  the}'  might  devise, 
confusing,  as  they  obviously  did,  abstinence  from 
action  of  every  sort  with  rest  firom  business  and 
Ubor. 

That  this  perversion  of  the  Sabbath  had  beoonse 
very  general  in  our  Saviour's  time  is  apparent  both 
from  the  recorded  objections  to  acte  of  his  on  that 
day,  and  fh)m  his  marked  conduct  on  occasions  to 
which  those  objections  were  sure  to  be  ui^ged.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  for  thinking  that  the  Phar 
isees  had  arrived  at  a  sentence  against  pleasure  of 
every  sort  on  the  sacred  day.  The  duty  of  hospi- 
tality was  remembered.  It  wss  usual  for  the  rich 
to  give  a  feast  on  that  day;  and  our  Lord's  attend- 
ance at  snch  a  feast,  and  making  it  the  occasion  of 
putting  forth  his  rules  for  the  demeanor  of  gueste, 
and  for  the  right  exercise  of  hoepiUlity,  show  that 
the  gathering  of  friends  and  social  eqjoyment  wen 


judgment  fai  eaae  of  neglect  or  vtolatkm  of  the  Law. 
the  Sabbatical  year  wonid  seem  to  be  Biainly  vsfem4 
to(TT.81,a(). 
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not  deenied  inconsistent  with  the  true  scope  and 
•iiirit  of  the  Sabbath.  It  was  thought  right  that 
the  meatSf  though  oold,  should  be  of  the  best  and 
ehoioest,  nor  might  the  Sabbath  be  chosen  for  a 
fitft. 

Such  are  the  inferences  to  which  we  are  brought 
bj  our  Lord's  words  concerning,  and  works  on,  the 
sacTpd  day.  We  have  already  protested  against 
the  notion  which  has  been  entertained  that  they 
were  breaches  of  the  Sabbath  intended  as  harbin- 
gen  of  its  abolition.  Granting  for  argument's  sake 
that  such  abolition  was  in  prospect,  still  our  Lord, 
^  made  under  the  Law,**  would  hare  violated  no 
part  of  it  so  long  as  it  was  Law.  Nor  can  any- 
thing be  inferred  on  the  other  side  from  the  Evan- 
E list's  language  (John  v.  IS).  The  phrase  "  He 
d  broken  the  Sabbath,"  obviously  denotes  not 
the  character  of  our  Saviour's  act,  but  the  Jewish 
ittUnate  of  it  He  had  broken  the  Pharisaic  rules 
:«specting  the  Sabbath.  SimiUtfly  his  own  phrase, 
**  the  priests  profime  the  Sabbath  and  are  blame- 
less,*' can  only  be  understood  to  assert  the  lawful- 
ness of  certain  acts  done  for  certain  reasons  on  that 
day,  which,  taken  in  themselves  and  without  those 
reasons,  would  be  profanations  of  it  There  re- 
mains only  his  appeal  to  the  eating  of  the  shew- 
bread  by  David  and  his  companions,  which  was  no 
doubt  in  its  matter  a  breach  of  the  Law.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  act  in  Justifi- 
cation of  which  it  is  appealed  to  was  such  a 
breach.  It  is  rather,  we  think,  an  argument  a 
fortiori^  to  the  effbct,  that  if  even  a  positive  Uiw 
might  give  place  on  occasion,  much  more  might  an 
arbitrary  rule  like  that  of  the  Uabbis  in  the  case  in 
question. 

Finally,  the  declaration  that  <'  the  Son  of  Man 
b  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath,''  roust  not  be  viewed 
as  though  our  Lord  held  Himself  f^  from  the 
Law  respecting  it  It  is  to  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  preceding  words,  "  the  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,"  etc.,  from  which  it  is  an  inference,  as  is 
shown  by  the  adverb  thertfore  ;  and  the  Son  of 
Man  is  plainly  speaking  of  Himself  as  the  Man,  the 
Representative  and  Exemplar  of  all  mankind,  and 
teaching  us  that  the  human  race  is  lord  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  day  being  made  for  man,  not  man  for 
ttie  day. 

If,  then,  our  Lord,  coming  to  fblfiU  and  rightly 
Interpret  the  Law,  did  thus  protest  against  the 
Pharisaical  and  Rabbinical  rules  respecting  the  Sab- 
bath, we  are  supplied  by  this  protest  with  a  large 
negative  view  of  that  ordinance.  The  acts  con- 
demned by  the  Pharisees  were  not  violations  of  it 
Mere  action,  as  such,  was  not  a  violation  of  it,  and 
fiu*  less  was  a  work  of  healing  and  beneficence.  To 
this  we  shall  have  oocask>n  by  and  by  to  return. 
Meanwhile  we  must  try  to  gain  a  positive  view  of 
the  institution,  and  proceed  in  furtherance  of  this 
to  our  second  head. 

II.  The  Sabbath,  as  we  have  saM,  was  the  key- 
note to  a  scale  of  Sabbatical  observance — oonust- 
tng  of  itself,  the  seventh  month,  the  sevmth  year, 
and  the  year  of  Jnbilee.  As  each  seventh  day 
wss  sacred,  so  was  each  seventh  monUi,  and  each 
Mventh  year.  Of  the  observances  of  the  seventh 
month,  little  needs  be  said.  That  month  opened 
with  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  contained  the  Day 
•f  Atonement  and  Feast  of  Tabernacles  —  the  last 
named  being  the  most  Joyful  of  Hebrew  festivals. 
It  is  not  apparent,  nor  likely,  that  the  whole  of 
Ibe  month  was  to  be  characterized  by  cessation 
kook  kbor;  but  it  oertainly  has  a  plaoe  in  the 
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Sabbatical  scale.  Its  great  centre  was  the  VsMl 
of  Tabernacles  or  Ingathering,  the  year  and  the 
year's  bbor  having  then  done  thdr  work  and 
yiekled  their  issues.  In  this  last  respect  its  anal. 
ogy  to  the  weekly  Sabbath  is  obvious.  Onlyal 
this  part  of  the  Sabbatical  cycle  do  we  find  any 
notice  of  humiliation.  On  the  Day  of  Atonement 
the  people  were  to  afl9ict  their  souls  (Lev.  zziiL 
87-29). 

The  rules  for  the  Sabbatical  year  are  wry  pr»- 
eise.  As  labor  was  prohibited  on  the  seventh  day, 
so  the  land  was  to  rest  every  seventh  year.  And 
as  each  forty-ninth  year  wound  up  sbytu  of  sueh 
weeks  of  years,  so  it  either  was  itself,  or  it  ushered 
in,  what  was  called  **  the  year  of  Jubilee." 

In  Exodus  xxiii.  10,  11,  we  find  the  Sabbatacal 
year  placed  in  close  connection  with  the  Sabbath- 
day,  and  the  words  in  which  the  former  is  pre- 
scribed are  analogous  to  those  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandmoit:  "Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  tl^y  land 
and  gather  in  the  fruits  thereof;  but  the  aeventh 
year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest  and  lie  still;  thai  the 
poor  of  thy  people  may  eat;  and  what  they  leave 
the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  eat"  This  is  imm» 
diately  followed  by  a  rmewed  proclamation  of  the 
Uw  of  the  Sabbath,  **  Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy 
work,  and  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  rest:  thjt 
thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest,  and  the  son  of  thy 
handmaid,  and  the  stranger  may  be  refreshed."  It 
is  impossible  to  araid  peroei\'ing  that  in  these  pas- 
sages the  two  institutions  are  put  on  the  same 
ground,  and  are  represented  as  quite  homograeoua. 
Their  aim,  as  here  exhibited,  is  eminently  a  benefi- 
cent one.  To  give  rights  to  classes  that  would 
otherwise  ha%'e  been  without  such,  to  the  bond- 
man and  bondmaid,  nay,  to  the  beast  of  the  fidd, 
is  viewed  here  as  their  main  end.  "  The  stranger," 
too,  is  comprehended  in  the  benefit.  Many,  we 
suspect,  wh^e  reading  the  Fourth  Coromandmoit, 
merely  regard  him  as  subjected,  together  with  his 
host  and  family,  to  a  prohibition.  But  if  we  con- 
sider how  continually  tht  ntvanyer  is  referred  to 
in  the  enactments  of  the  Law,  and  that  with  a 
view  to  his  protection,  the  instances  being  one-and- 
twenty  in  number,  we  shall  be  led  to  regard  his 
inclusion  in  the  Fourth  Commandment  ra&er  as  a 
benefit  conferred  than  a  prohibiten  imposed  oo 
him. 

The  same  beneficent  aim  is  still  more  i^tparent 
hi  the  fuller  legislation  respecting  the  Sabbatical 
year  which  we  find  in  Lev.  xxv.  2-7,  "  When  ye 
come  into  the  land  which  I  give  you,  then  shall 
the  land  keep  a  sabbath  unto  the  Lord.  Six  years 
thou  shalt  sow  thy  field,  and  six  3-ears  thou  shaH 
prune  thy  vineyard,  and  gather  in  the  fhiit  thereof; 
but  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be  a  sabliath  of  rest 
unto  the  Und,  a  sabbath  unto  the  Lord;  thou 
shalt  neither  sow  thy  field  nor  prune  thy  vineyard. 
That  which  groweth  of  its  own  accord  of  thy  har- 
vest thou  shflJt  not  reap,  neither  gather  the  grapes 
of  thy  vine  undressed:  for  it  is  a  year  0?  rest 
unto  the  land.  And  the  sabbath  of  the  land  shaQ 
be  meat  for  you ;  for  thee,  and  for  thy  c^re,  an^ 
for  thy  maid,  and  for  thy  hired  servant,  and  for  thy 
stranger  that  sqjoumeth  with  thee,  and  fbr  th> 
cattle  and  for  the  beasts  that  are  in  thy  land, 
shall  all  the  increase  thereof  be  meat"  One  great 
aim  of  both  Institutions,  the  Sabbath-day  and  the 
Sabbatical  year,  clearly  was  to  debar  the  Hebrew 
fttHn  the  thought  of  absolute  ownenhip  of  any- 
thing. His  time  was  not  hb  own,  as  was  shown  hin 
by  cMfa  seventh  day  being  the  Sabbath  of  the  LoH 
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ksGod;  hii  bod  was  do4  hit  own  but  God*t  (Ler. 
nv.  S8)|  M  WM  shown  by  the  Sabbath  of  each 
Kfcnth  jwr,  during  which  it  was  to  have  rest, 
•od  afl  iodiTidual  right  over  it  was  to  be  sus- 
pcoded.  It  was  also  to  be  the  3-ear  of  releaee  from 
Mc  (IVut  xv.).  We  do  not  read  much  of  the 
vsj  in  vfaieh,  or  the  extent  to  which,  the  Hebrews 
obsBrved  the  Sabbatical  year.  The  reference  to  it 
(2  'Jhr.  zxxvL  21 }  leads  a«  to  conclude  that  it  had 
btCB  moeh  nejflected  previous  to  the  Captivitj,  but 
it  was  certainly  not  lost  saj^ht  of  afterwards,  since 
Aleunder  the  Great  absolved  the  Jews  from  pay- 
ief  tribute  on  it,  their  n^ligion  debarring  them 
fruB  acquiring  the  uieaos  of  doing  so.  [Sabbat- 
ical Yeah.] 

The  jesr  of  Jubilee  must  be  rq;arded  as  com- 
plMiag  this  Sabbatical  scale,  whether  we  consider 
It  as  lesUy  the  lurty-ninth  year,  the  seventh  of  a 
leik  sf  Sabbatical  yeara,  or  the  fiftieth,  a  question 
■a  vhieh  opinioos  are  divided.  [Jubilek,  Year 
or.]  'Fhe  diffieulty  in  the  way  of  deciding  for 
Uk  ktler,  that  the  land  could  hardly  bear  enough 
ipoatsBeously  to  suffice  for  two  yeara,  seems  dis- 
pied  of  by  rafereoee  to  Isaiah  zxzvii.  30.  Adopt> 
lag,  tfacrafoe,  that  opinion  as  the  most  probable, 
«e  mast  eon^der  each  week  of  Sabbatical  years  to 
have  ended  in  a  doable  Sabbatical  period,  to  which, 
nanmu,  Sncrassed  emphasis  was  given  by  the  pe- 
ediar  enactments  respecting  the  second  half  of 
nch  period,  the  year  of  Jubilee. 

Those  enactments  have  been  already  considered 
ia  the  article  just  referred  to,  and  throw  further  light 
BD  the  beneficent  character  of  the  Sabbatical  Law. 
ni.  We  must  considor  the  actual  enactments  of 
Seripturs  reapeeting  the  seventh  day.     However 
baawgeneoas  the  diffirant  Sabbatical  perioda  may 
be,  the  weekly  Sabbath  is,  as  we  have  said,  the 
tooie  or  key<aota.     It  alone  is  prescribed  in  the 
necslogoe,  and  it  alone  has  in  any  shape  survived 
the  csrthly  oomnoonwealth  of  Israel.     We  must 
ilill  postpone  the  question  of  its  observance  by  the 
pttraidis,  snd  eommence  our  inquiry  with  the 
satitntion  of  it   in  the  wilderness,  in  connection 
■ith  the  gathering  of  manna  (Ex.  zri.  23).     The 
paiubitio&  to  ga£er  the  manna  on  the  Sabbath 
a  aecoDpsnied  by  one  to  bake  or  to  aeethe  on  that 
^}'    The  Fourth  Commandment  gives  us  but 
tfae  goMcaiity,  "  all  manner  of  work,"  and,  seeing 
tbat  actkm  of  one  kind  or  another  ia  a  necessary 
Mompsniment  ot  waking  life,  and  cannot  there- 
in in  itself  be  intended,  as  the  later  Jews  im- 
*PMd,  by  the  prohibition,  we  are  left  to  seek 
dKvfaera  for  the  particular  application  of  the 
fHKnl  prindple.     That  general  principle  in  itself, 
boaeier,  obviooaly  embnees  an  abatinence  from 
*<ridly  labor  ov  occupatkni,  and  from  the  en- 
facicg  nch  on  servants  or  dependenta,  or  on  the 
^nsgar.    By  him,  as  we  have  aaid,  ia  moat  prob- 
•Uy  BKsnt  the  parUal  proselyte,  who  would  not 
bow  isseived  much  oonsideration  from  the  Hebrewa 
M  they  been  leA  to  themselvea,  as  we  must  Infer 
te  the  numerons  laws  enacted  for  his  protection. 
^  Ben  been  then  rq;aided  by  him  as  made  for 
^  Sabbath,  not  the  Sabbath  for  man,  that  is,  had 
Ibi  pnhibitione  of  the  commandment  been  viewed 
■■  the  putting  on  of  a  yoke,  not  the  conferring  of  a 
fiuilaiijB,  one  of  the  dominant  race  wouU  probably 
^  1^  DO  reliiefanes  to  placing  saeh  a  struger 
^^  thst  yoke.     The  naming  him  therelbrB  in 
^  commsiidment  helps  to  interpret  its  whole 
pf^Bdple,  and  testifies  to  its  baring  been  a  bensA- 
^  Pivilqge  for  an  who  came  within  it    It  ga*9 
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rights  to  the  sUve,  to  the  denpiaed  stranger, 
to  the  ox  and  the  aas. 

This  beneficent  character  of  the  Fourth 
mandment  is  very  apparent  in  the  veraion  of  11 
which  we  find  in  Deuteronomy :  "^  Keep  the  Sab* 
bath-day  to  sanctify  it,  as  the  Lonl  thy  (iod  hath 
commanded  thee.  Six  days  thou  sbalt  labor  and 
do  all  thy  work,  I  ut  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Lurd  tliy  God :  in  it  thou  sbalt  not  do 
any  work,  thuu,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, 
nor  thy  bondman,  nor  thy  bondwoman,  nor  thine 
ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within 
thy  gates:  that  thy  bondman  and  thy  bond- 
woman may  rest  as  well  as  thou.  And  remember 
that  thou  wast  a  shve  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out  thoice 
through  a  mighty  hand  and  by  a  stretched-out 
arm:  therefore  the  I^rd  thy  God  commanded 
thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath-day  "  (Deut.  v.  13-16). 
But  although  this  be  so,  and  though  it  be  plain 
that  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  command- 
ment was  to  possess  a  franchise,  to  share  in  a  priri- 
lege,  yet  does  the  original  proclamation  of  it  in 
Exodus  place  it  on  a  ground  which,  closely  con- 
nected no  doubt  with  these  others,  is  yet  higher  and 
more  comprehensive.  The  dirine  method  of  work- 
ing and  rest  is  there  proposed  to  man  as  the  model 
after  which  he  is  to  work  and  to  rest.  'Hme  then 
presents  a  perfect  whole,  is  then  well  rounded  and 
entire,  when  it  is  shaped  into  a  week,  modeled  on 
the  six  days  of  creation  and  their  following  Sab- 
bath. Six  days*  work  and  the  seventh  day*s  rest 
conform  the  life  of  man  to  the  method  of  his  Ore* 
ator.  In  distributing  his  life  thus,  man  may  look 
up  to  God  as  his  Archetype.  We  need  not  sup- 
pose that  the  Hebrew,  even  in  that  early  stage  of 
spiritual  education,  was  limited  by  so  gross  a  otm- 
ception  as  that  of  God  working  and  then  resting, 
as  if  needing  rest  The  idea  awakened  by  the 
record  of  creation  and  by  the  Fourth  Commandment 
is  that  of  work  that  has  a  consummation,  perfect 
in  itself  and  coming  to  a  perfect  end ;  and  man's 
work  is  to  be  like  this,  not  aimless,  indefinite,  and 
incessant,  but  baring  an  issue  on  which  he 


repose,  and  see  and  rejoice  in  its  fruits.  God*s 
rest  consists  in  his  seeing  that  all  which  He  has 
made  is  very  good ;  and  man*s  works  are  in  thdr 
measure  and  degree  very  good  when  a  six  days' 
feithful  kbor  has  its  issue  in  a  seventh  of  rest 
ailer  God*s  pattern.  It  is  most  important  to  r»- 
membw  tliat  tlie  Fourth  Commandment  is  not 
limited  to  a  mere  enactment  respecting  one  day, 
but  prescribes  the  due  distribution  of  a  week, 
and  enforces  the  six  days*  wortc  as  much  as  thr 
seventh  day*s  rest 

This  higher  ground  of  observance  was  felt  to 
invest  the  SablMith  with  a  theobgical  character, 
and  rendered  it  the  great  witness  for  fi&ith  in  a 
personal  and  creating  God.  Hence  its  supremacy 
over  all  the  Law,  being  sometimes  taken  as  the 
representative  of  it  all  (Neh.  ix.  14).  The  Tal- 
mud says  that  '*the  Sabbath  is  in  importance 
equal  to  the  whole  Law;*'  that  "he  who  dese- 
crates the  Sabbath  openly  is  like  him  who  tans- 
gresses  the  whole  Law;  **  while  Maimonides  winds 
up  his  discussion  of  the  sul^ect  thus:  "  He  who 
breaks  the  Sabbath  openly  is  like  the  worshipper 
of  the  stars,  and  both  are  like  healsheBS  in  eiety 
respect** 

In  all  this,  however,  we  have  but  «a  asawtltm 
of  the  general  principle  of  resting  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  must  seek  dsewhers  for  informalasn-seto  the 
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wherewith  that  principle  wm  to  be  hrooght 
•at  We  have  already  seen  that  the  work  forbidden 
b  not  to  be  confounded  with  action  of  everf  tort. 
To  make  this  oonfusion  was  the  oror  of  the  kter 
Je«n,  and  their  prohibitiont  would  go  fitr  to  render 
the  Sabbath  incompatible  with  waking  life.  The 
terms  in  the  commandment  ahow  plainly  enough 
the  sort  of  work  which  is  contemplated.    They  are 

TDI^n  and  nDH  vlDy  the  former  denoting  termU 
work^  and  the  latter  butineu  (see  Gesenius  nb 
voc.  i  MichaeliSf  Lawt  of  Mo$ei,  iv.  195).  The 
Pentateuch  presents  us  with  but  three  applications 
of  the  general  principle,  llie  lighting  a  fire 
in  any  house  on  the  iiabbath  was  strictly  forbid- 
deo  (Ex.  xxxT.  8),  and  a  man  was  stoned  for  gath- 
ering sticks  on  that  day  (Num.  zv.  32-86).  The 
former  prohibition  is  thought  by  the  Jews  to  be 
U  perpetual  force ;  but  some  at  least  of  the  Rabbis 
have  held  that  it  applies  only  to  lighting  a  fire  for 
flolinary  purposes,  not  to  doing  so  in  cold  weather 
for  the  sake  of  warmth.  The  Utter  esse,  that  of 
the  man  gathering  sticks,  was  perhaps  one  of  more 
labor  and  butintM  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 
The  third  application  of  the  general  principle 
which  we  find  in  the  Pentateuch  was  the  prohibi- 
Uon  to  go  out  of  the  camp,  the  command  to  every 
one  to  abide  in  his  pkoe  {Eil.  zvi.  39)  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day. Iliis  is  so  obviously  connected  with  the 
gathering  the  manna,  that  it  seems  meet  natural 
to  regard  it  as  a  mere  temporary  enactment  for  the 
circumstaiices  of  the  people  in  the  wilderness.  It 
was,  however,  afterwards  considered  by  the  He- 
brews a  permanent  law,  and  applied,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  camp,  to  the  city  in  which  a  man 
might  reside.  To  this  was  appended  the  dictum 
that  a  space  of  two  thousand  ells  on  every  side  of 
a  city  belonged  to  it,  and  to  go  that  diitanoe 
beyond  the  walls  was  permitted  as  "a  Sabbath- 
day's  journey." 

The  reference  of  Isaiah  to  the  Sabbath  gives  us 
DO  details.  Those  in  Jeremiah  and  Nehemii^  show 
that  carrying  goods  for  sale,  and  buying  such,  wero 
equally  profanations  of  the  day. 

There  is  no  ground  for  supponng  that  to  engage 
the  enemy  on  the  Sabbath  was  considered  unlaw- 
fiil  before  the  Captivity.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
much  force  in  the  ailment  of  Michaelis  {Laua  of 
Motes,  iv.  196)  to  show  that  it  was  not  His 
reasons  are  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  prohibited  I'lH^,  service,  does  not  even 
suggest  the  thought  of  war. 

2.  The  enemies  of  the  chosen  people  would  have 
eontinually  selected  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  attack, 
had  the  latter  been  forbidden  to  defend  themselves 
then. 

3.  We  read  of  long-protracted  sieges,  that  of 
Rabbah  (2  Sam.  zi.,  zii.),  and  that  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  which  latter  lasted  a  year 
and  a  half,  during  which  the  enemy  would  cer^ 
tainly  have  taken  sdvantage  of  any  such  abstinence 
from  warfare  on  the  part  of  the  chosen  people. 

At  a  subsequent  period  we  know  (1  Mace.  ii. 
34-88)  that  the  scruple -existed  and  was  acted  on 
with  most  calamitous  efl!ects.  Those  eflftcts  led 
(1  Mace  ii.  41)  to  determining  that  action  in  self- 
defense  was  lawful  on  the  Sabbath,  initiatory  at- 
tack not    The  reservation  was,  it  must  be  thought, 

•  In  this  light  the  Sabbath  has  Ibund  a  ehamplon 
to  eaa  who  would  not,  wo  suppow,  have  paid  it  much 
tai  Its  ttieoloftoil  ehsiitaelar; 
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nearly  m  great  a  miseonoeptbn  ol  the  iMtttaUBC 
as  the  overruled  ■eruple.  CertaiiJy  wulare  hma 
nothing  to  do  with  the  servile  labor  or  the  woridly 
business  eontempkted  in  the  Fourth  CommaiMi* 
ment,  and  is,  as  regards  religious  obeervanoe,  a  law 
to  itself.  Yet  the  scruple,  like  many  other  acmpkss, 
proved  a  oonvenienoe,  and  mider  tiie  Roman  Knt 
pire  the  Jews  procured  exemption  from  military 
service  by  means  of  it  It  was  not,  however,  wii  b-* 
out  iti  evils.  In  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  i^ocn* 
pey  (Joseph.  ArU.  ziv.  4),  as  well  as  in  the  flnid  one 
by  Titus,  the  Romans  took  advantage  of  it,  and, 
abstaining  ftt>m  attack,  prosecuted  on  the  SabUilli, 
without  molestation  from  the  enemy,  such 
enabled  them  to  renew  the  assault  with 


resources. 

So  for  therefore  as  we  have  yet  gene,  ao  for  aa 
the  negative  side  of  Sabltatical  obsm^anee  is  oon- 
cemed,  it  would  seem  that  servile  labor,  whether 
that  of  slaves  or  of  hired  servanti,  and  aU  worldly 
business  on  the  pctft  of  masters,  was  suspendad  ok 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  day  was  a  eoDunon,4sht  to 
rest  and  be  refreshed,  possessed  by  all  rlmncq  in 
the  Hebrew  community.  It  was  thus,  as  we  h«v« 
urged,  a  beneficent  institution.^  As  a  sign  between 
God  and  his  chosen  people,  it  was  also  a  monitor 
of  faith,  keeping  np  a  constant  witness,  oo  tha 
ground  taken  in  Gen.  ii.  3,  and  in  the  Foutth  Com- 
mandment, for  the  one  fiving  and  personal  God 
whom  they  worshipped,  and  for  the  troth,  in  op- 
position to  all  the  oosnx^nies  of  the  heathen,  that 
everything  was  created  by  Him. 

We  must  now  quit  the  negative  for  the  positive 
side  of  the  institution. 

In  the  first  place,  we  learn  from  the  Pentateuch 
that  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  were  both 
doubled  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  that  the  fbeah 
shew-bread  was  thm  baked,  and  substituted  on  the 
Table  for  that  of  the  previous  week.  And  this  at 
once  leads  to  the  observation  that  the  negatire 
rules,  proscribing  work,  lighting  of  fires,  etc.,  did 
not  apply  to  the  rites  of  religion.  It  became  a 
e/tctom  that  there  wot  no  Sobbalh  in  holy  thingm. 
To  this  our  Saviour  appeals  when  He  says  that  the 
priests  in  the  Temple  profone  the  Sftbbafth  and 
blameless. 

Next,  it  is  clear  that  individual  ofiWngs 
not  breaches  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  fW>m  this  doubt- 
less came  the  feasts  of  the  rich  on  that  day,  which 
were  sanctioned,  as  we  have  seen,  by  our  Saviour's 
attendance  on  one  such.  It  was,  we  may  be  pretty 
sure,  a  feast  on  a  sacrifice,  and  therefore  a  religwaa 
act  All  around  the  giver,  the  poor  as  well  ae 
others,  were  admitted  to  it.  Yet  finther,  in  **  casee 
of  illness,  and  in  any,  even  the  remotest  danger,*' 
the  prohibitions  of  work  were  not  held  to  apply. 
The  general  principle  was  that  **  the  Sabbath  fo  d*> 
livered  into  your  hand,  not  you  into  the  hand  of 
tiie  Sabbath"  (comp.  Mark  ii.  27,  28). 

We  have  no  ground  for  supposing  that  anythiqg 
like  the  didactic  institutions  of  the  synagogue 
formed  part  of  the  original  obeervanoe  of  the  Sal^ 
bath.  Such  institutions  do  .not  come  into  being 
while  the  matter  to  which  they  relate  Is  itsdf  only 
in  process  of  formation.  Impounding  the  Law 
presumes  the  completed  ezistence  of  the  Law,  aiM 
tiie  removal  of  the  living  lawgiver.  The  ssurthji 
of  the  Talmud  that  *«  Moses  ordaineil  to  the  Ivae^ 
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toitfati  they  Aould  read  the  Taw  on  the  Sabbath- 
bti,  the  feasta,  aiMi  the  new  moons,'*  in  itself  im- 
ivtiable,  is  utcerlj  unauiiporied  by  the   Penta- 
toadi.    The  riae  of  aach  cnatom  m  after  times  is 
■plieaMe  enough.     [Symagooub.]    But  from  an 
ma^j  period,  if  not,  as  ia  most  probable,  from  the 
VRT  iostitation,  occupation  irith  holy  themes  was 
itprdtd  aa  an  enentiol  part  of  the  observance  of 
Ihe  Sabbath.     It  would  seem  to  ha\'e  been  an 
hsbttul  practice  to  repair  to  a  prophet  on  that 
&j,  in  oilier,  it  must  be  presumed,  to  listen  to  his 
leaekinK  (3  K.  !▼.  33).     Certain  Psalms  too,  e.  g. 
tiie  9Sd,  were  composed   for  the  Sabbath,  and 
frobablj  ussd  in  private  as  well  as  in  the  Taber- 
•ads.    At  a  later  period  we  oome  upon  precepts 
tfast  on  the  Sabbath  the  mind  should  be  uplifted 
to  hivb  and  hoiy  themes  —  to  God,  his  character, 
Ui  revebtions  of    Himaelf,   his    mighty   works. 
8tiH  the  thoughts  with  which  the  day  was  in- 
vated  were  ever  thoughts,  not  of  restriction,  but 
of  freedom  and  of  joy.     Such  indeed  would  seem, 
l«B  Neh.  viit.  9-18,  to  haw  been  essential  to  the 
Bstioo  of  a  holy  ^j.     We  have  more  than  once 
poiatal  out  that  pleasure,  as  such,  was  ne^'er  con- 
micred  by  the  Jews  a  breach  of  the  Sabbatii ;  and 
tfacir  pfKttee  in  this  respect  is  often  animadverted 
»  br  the  early  Christian  Fathers,  who  taunt  them 
vitk  abrtaining  on  that  day  only  horn  what  is 
(Dod  and  useful,  but  indulging  in  dancing  and 
bforj.    Some  of  the  heathen,  indeed,  such  aa 
Tacitoa,  imagined   that  the  Sabbath  was  kept  by 
tlMm  IS  a  fiut,  a  mistake  which  might  ha^'e  arisen 
hn  their  abstineriee  from  cookery  on  that  day, 
lad  perhaps,  as    Heylin   cotijecturea,   from   their 
poi^wnement  of  their  meals  till  the  more  solemn 
imiees  of   religkm   had   been  perfonned.      But 
Ibere  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  kept  as  a  ftast, 
md  the  pbrsse  biaau  SabbatarhUj  which  we  find 
is  Sklooiiis  Apollinaris  (i.  2),  and  which  has  been 
tboQsht  a  pro\ierbial  one,  illustrates  the  mode  in 
wiueh  they  celebrated    it  in  the  early  centuries 
af  ow  era.     Th«  following  ia  Augustine's  descrip- 
tioo  of  their  practice:  "  Kcoe  hodiemus  dies  Sab- 
bstiest:  banc  in  pneeenti  tempore  otio  quodam 
mpnSket  languido  et  fluxo  et  luzurioso  celebrant 
Jodai.    Vacant  cnim  ad  nugas,  et  cum  Deus  pne- 
«eperit  Sabbatnm,  illi  in  his  qnsB  TJeus  profaibet 
ttereeRt  Sabbatum.     Vacatio  nostra  a  malis  open- 
bai,  vacatio  iDoruro  a  bonis  operibns  est.     Melius 
at  enim  scare  quom  saltare.     Uli  ab  opere  bono 
noot,  ab  opere   nugatorio  non  vacant"  (Aug. 
AwzfT.  M   PaaL-nat^  Pa.  xci.:  see,  too,  Aug.  De 
^eoM  aordits,  iii.  3;   Chrysost.  HomiL  I.,  De 
Ijfzoro;  and  other  references  gi^'en  by  Bingham, 
t'rcL  AnL  lib.  xz.  cap.  ii.).     And  if  we  take  what 
•inae  is  in  the  Law.  we  ahaO  find  nothing  to  be 
wonted  absolotely  obligatory  but  rest,  cessation 
iWi  labor.     Now,  as  we  have  more  than  once 
M  occssion  to  observe,  rest,  cessation  fh>m  htbor, 
tunet  ia  the  waking  moments  mean  avoidance  of 
d  setwB.    This,  therefore,  vrouhl  be  the  question 
Kipeeting  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  Sabbath 
■fcicfa  wooU  always  demand  to  be  devoutly  con- 
Moed  and  intelligently  answered  —  what  is  truly 
ivt,  vhat  is  that  oessation  from  labor  which  is 
MDy  Sabbatical?     And  it  is  plain  that,  m  ap- 
ifio^bo  and  in  detail,  the  answer  to  this  must 
indefinitely  vary  with  men's  varying  eir- 
hobits,  ednootim,  and  fluniUar 
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We  have  seen  then,  tfai%t  ^  whomaoever  else  the 
was  intOMled,  tne  chosen  nee  were  Ln 


posscarfon  of  an  ordinance,  whereby  neither  a  man*! 
time  nor  his  property  could  be  considered  abso 
lutely  his  own,  the  seventh  of  each  week  bemfl 
holy  to  God,  and  dedicated  to  rest  after  the  pattern 
of  God's  rest,  and  giving  equal  rights  to  all.  We 
have  also  seen  that  this  provision  was  the  tonic  to 
a  chord  of  Sabbatical  observance,  through  which 
the  same  great  principles  of  God*8  claim  and  so- 
ciety's, on  every  man's  Unae  and  every  man's  prop- 
erty, were  extended  and  developed.  Of  the  Sab- 
batical year,  indeed,  and  of  the  year  of  Jubilee, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  were  ever 
persistently  observed,  the  only  indications  that  we 
possess  of  Hebrew  practice  respecting  tliem  being 
the  exemptfon  from  tribute  during  the  for0.er  ac- 
corded to  the  Jews  by  Alexander,  to  which  we  Lave 
already  referred,  and  one  or  two  others,  all,  how- 
ever, after  the  Captivity.  [Sabbatical  Ykah*, 
Year  op  Jubilee.] 

But  no  doubt  exists  that  the  weekly  Sabbath 
was  always  partially,  and  in  the  Pharisaic  and  sub* 
sequent  times  very  strictly,  however  mistakenly, 
observed. 

We  have  hitherto  viewed  the  Sabbath  merely  as 
a  Mosaic*ordinanoe.  It  remains  to  ask  whetlier, 
first,  there  be  indications  of  its  having  been  pre- 
viously known  and  observed ;  and,  secondly,  whether 
it  have  an  universal  scope  and  authority  over  all 
men. 

The  former  of  these  questions  is  usually  ap- 
proached with  a  fiKling  of  its  being  connected  with 
the  latter,  and  perhaps  therefore  with  a  bias  in 
favor  of  the  riew  which  the  questioner  Uiinks  will 
support  his  opinion  on  the  latter.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  us,  that  we  may  dismiss  any  anxiety  as  to 
the  results  we  may  arrive  at  concerning  it.  No 
doubt,  if  we  see  strong  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
Sabbath  had  a  pre-Mosaio  existence,  we  see  some- 
thing in  it  that  has  more  than  a  Mosaic  character 
and  scope.  But  it  might  have  had  such  without 
having  an  universal  authority,  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  ascribe  that  to  the  prohibition  of  eating 
blood  or  things  strangled.  And  again,  it  might 
have  originate  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  yet 
possess  an  universally  human  scope,  and  an  au- 
thority over  all  men  and  through  all  time.  Whidi- 
e^'er  way,  therefore,  the  second  of  our  questions 
is  to  be  determined,  we  may  easily  approach  the 
first  without  anxiety. 

The  first  and  chief  aigument  of  those  who 
muntain  that  the  Sabbath  was  known  before 
looses,  is  the  reference  to  it  in  Gen.  ii.  2,  3.  This 
is  considered  to  represent  it  as  coeval  with  man, 
being  instituted  at  the  Creation,  or  at  least,  as 
Ughtfoot  views  the  matter,  immediately  upon  the 
Fall.  This  Utter  opinion  is  so  entirely  without 
rational  ground  of  any  kind  that  we  may  dismiss 
it  at  once.  But  the  whole  argument  is  very  pre- 
carious. We  have  no  materials  for  ascertaining  or 
even  ooi\)ecturing,  which  was  put  forth  first,  the 
record  of  the  Creation,  or  the  Fourth  Comnuyid 
ment  If  the  Utter,  then  the  reference  to  th* 
Sabbath  in  the  former  is  abundantly  natural.  Had*, 
indeed,  the  Hebrew  tongue  the  variety  of  preterite 
tenses  of  the  Greek,  the  words  in  Genesis  might 
requure  careful  consideration  in  that  regard ;  but  as 
the  case  is,  no  light  can  be  had  from  grammar; 
and  on  the  supposition  of  these  being  written  after 
the  Fourth  Commandment,  their  atwence,  or  that 
of  any  equivalent  to  them,  wonld  be  really  mar- 
v«tous. 

The  not  hidiootloD  of  a  pre  NoMie  8abbtth  boi 
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bf  €n  found  in  Gen.  W.  8,  where  we  read  that  **  in 
prooem  of  time  it  came  to  put  thai  Cain  brought 
jf  tlie  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  unto  the 
I>ord.'*  The  words  rendered  in  proctu  of  time 
mean  literally  **  at  the  end  of  days,'*  and  it  is  con- 
tended that  thej  designate  a  fixed  period  of  days, 
probably  the  end  of  a  week,  the  seventh  or  Sah- 
batb-day.  Again,  the  division  of  time  into  wedcs 
seems  recognized  in  Jacob's  courtship  of  Rachel 
(Uen.  xziz.  27,  28).  Indeed  the  krge  recognition 
of  that  division  from  the  earliest  time  is  considered 
a  proof  that  it  must  have  had  an  origin  above 
aiid  independent  of  local  and  accidental  circum- 
stances, and  l«en  imposed  on  man  at  the  beginning 
from  aboye.  Its  arltitrary  and  factitious  character 
is  appealed  to  in  further  confirmation  of  this.  The 
sacredneas  of  the  seventh  day  among  the  Eg}'ptians, 
as  recorded  by  Herodotus,  and  the  well-lmown 
words  of  Hesiod  respecting  it,  hare  long  been  cited 
among  those  who  adopt  this  view,  though  neither 
of  them  in  reality  gives  it  the  slightest  support. 
IjMtly,  the  opening  of  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
the  irjunction  to  remember  the  Sabbath-day,  is 
appealed  to  as  proof  that  that  day  was  aheady 
known. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  all  this  is  but  a  precarious 
foundation  on  which  to  build.  It  is  not  clear  that 
the  words  in  Gen.  iy.  S  denote  a  fixed  divirion  of 
time  of  any  sort.  Those  in  Gen.  xxix.  obviously  do, 
but  carry  us  no  Airtber  than  proving  that  the  week 
was  known  and  recognised  by  Jacob  and  Labaii ; 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  the  case  of  time 
so  divided,  sacred  rites  would  probably  be  cdebrated 
on  a  fixed  and  statedly  recurring  day.  The  argu- 
ment  fW>m  the  prevalence  of  the  weekly  division  of 
time  would  require  a  greater  approach  to  univer- 
sality In  such  practice  than  the  facts  exhibit,  to 
make  it  a  cogent  one.  That  division  was  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  being  adopted 
hy  the  latter  people  fW>m  the  Egyptians,  as  must 
be  inferred  fit)m  the  well-known  passage  of  Dion 
Cassius  (xxxrii.  18,  19),  at  a  period  in  his  own 
time  comparaUyely  recent;  while  of  the  Eg}'ptians 
themselves  it  is  thought  improbable  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  such  division  in  early  times.  The 
saoedness  of  the  seyenth  day  mentioned  by  Hesiod, 
is  obriously  that  of  the  seventh  day,  not  of  the 
week,  but  of  the  month.  And  even  after  the 
weekly  division  was  established,  no  trace  can  be 
found  of  anything  resembling  the  Hebrew  Sab- 
bath. 

While  the  injunction  in  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment to  remember  the  Sabbath-day  may  refer  only 
to  its  previous  institution  in  connection  with  the 
eathering  of  manna,  or  may  be  but  the  natural 
precept  to  keep  in  mind  the  rule  about  to  be  de- 
livered—  a  phrase  natural  and  continually  recur- 
ring in  the  intorourse  of  life,  as,  for  example,  be- 
tween parait  and  child  — on  the  other  hand,  the 
terplexity  of  the  Israelites  respecting  the  double 
supply  of  manna  on  the  sixth  day  (Ex.  xvi.  22) 
leads  us  to  infer  that  the  Sabbath  for  which  such 
sxtra  supply  was  designed  was  not  then  known  to 
them.  Moreover  the  bmguage  of  Ezekid  (xx.) 
seems  to  designate  it  as  an  oi^inanoe  distinctively 
Hebrew  and  Mosaic 

We  eannot  then,  from  the  uncertain  notices 
irhich  we  possess,  infer  more  than  that  the  weekly 
liriaioii  of  time  was  known  to  the  Israelites  and 
sthon  before  the  Law  of  Moses.  [Wkbk.]  There 
■  probability,  though  not  more,  in  the  opinion  of 
wtiWi  that  the  seventh  day  was  deemed  sacred 
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to  nflgioos  observance;  hut  that  the  SalMIni 
observance  of  it.  the  ccaation  from  kbcr,  «m 
superinduced  on  it  in  the  wildemesa. 

But  to  ccrnie  to  our  secmid  question,  It  by  ■• 
means  follows,  that  even  if  the  Sabbath  were  no 
oldfr  than  Moses,  its  scope  and  obligation  are  liai- 
ited  to  Israel,  and  that  itself  bekmgs  only  to  the 
obsolete  enactnwnts  of  the  Levitieal  L«w.  That 
law  contains  two  elements,  the  code  of  a  partieohr 
nation,  and  oommandmenta  of  human  and  uni- 
versal character.  For  it  must  not  be  fNgottca 
that  tlie  Hebrew  was  called  out  from  the  world, 
not  to  Uve  on  a  narrower  but  a  for  wider  fttoCing 
than  the  children  of  earth ;  that  he  was  called  oiit 
to  be  the  true  man,  bearing  witness  for  the  doAiajt 
exhibiting  the  aspect,  and  realudng  the  blesBednesii 
of  true  manhood.  Hence,  we  can  always  a^  if 
we  have  a  mind,  the  diiArence  between  such  feat- 
ures of  his  [jiw  as  are  but  local  and  temporsiy, 
and  such  as  are  human  and  univenal.  To  which 
class  bekmgs  the  Sabbath,  viewed  simply  in  itaeU^ 
is  a  question  which  vrill  soon  come  hdore  us,  and 
one  which  does  not  appear  hard  to  settle.  Mean- 
while,  we  must  inquire  into  the  case  as  exhiUted 
by  Scripture. 

And  here  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  the  command  to  keep  the  Sabliath  fonna 
part  of  the  Decalogue.  And  that  the  Decalogne 
had  a  rank  and  authority  above  the  other  enact- 
ments  of  the  Law,  is  plain  to  the  most  cursoty 
readers  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  indicated  by 
its  being  written  on  the  two  Tables  of  the  Cove- 
nant. And  though  e\'en  the  Decalogue  ia  t^ecUd 
by  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  so  in  the  wmy 
of  repeal  or  obliteration.  It  is  raised,  trana- 
figured,  glorified  there,  but  itself  remains  in  its 
authority  and  supremacy.  Not  to  refer  just  now 
to  our  Saviour's  teaching  (Matt  xix.  17-19),  of 
which  it  might  be  alleged  that  it  was  delivered 
when,  and  to  the  persons  over  whom,  the  Old  Law 
wsa  in  force  —  such  passages  as  Rom.  xiii.  8,  9, 
and  £ph.  vi.  2,  3,  seem  decisive  of  this.  In  some 
way,  therefore,  the  Fourth  Commandment  has  ao 
auUiority  over,  and  is  to  be  obe)*ed  by,  Christiana, 
though  whether  in  the  letter,  or  in  some  laiga 
spiritual  sense  and  scope,  is  a  question  which  still 
remains. 

llie  phenomena  respecting  the  Sabbath  pre- 
sented by  the  New  Testament  are,  1st,  the  freqoenl 
reference  to  it  in  the  four  gospels;  and  2dly,  the 
silence  of  the  epistles,  with  the  exception  «f  one 
place  (CoL  ii.  16,  17),  where  Its  repeal  wouU 
seem  to  be  asserted,  and  periupa  one  other  (Heb 
iv.  9). 

1st.  The  references  to  it  in  the  four  gospels  are^ 
it  needs  not  be  said,  numerous  enough.  We  have 
already  seen  the  high  position  which  it  took  In  itm 
minds  of  the  Rabbis,  and  the  strange  code  of  pro- 
hibitions which  they  put  forth  In  cmineetion  with 
it.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  no  pait  of 
our  Saviour's  teaching  and  practice  would  seem  to 
hare  been  so  eagerly  and  narrowly  watched  as  that 
which  related  to  the  Sabbath.  He  seems  even  to 
hare  directed  attention  to  this,  thereby  intimating 
surely  that  on  the  one  hand  the  misapprehenaion, 
and  OD  the  other  the  true  ftilfiUment  of  the  Sab- 
bath were  mattera  of  deepest  concern.  We  hare 
already  seen  the  Idnd  of  prohibitions  agsJnst  which 
both  his  teaching  and  practice  were  directed ;  and 
his  two  pregnant  declarations,  <*  The  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,"  and 
•«My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  1  work,"  mt^ 
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oUUl  to  ua  the  Law  of  the  Sabbath  aa  human 
lad  unncnaL  The  former  seU  it  forth  as  a  priv- 
hgt  and  a  blening,  and  were  we  therefore  to  sup- 
ftam  It  abtant  Ikom  the  proviaioiu  of  the  eovenant 
ti  graee,  we  mmi  mppoee  that  covenant  to  hare 
itiiitod  man  of  ■omething  that  was  made  for  him, 
■ooMthing  that  ooodaoes  to  his  well-being.  The 
litter  vonderftiUj  exalts  the  Sabbath  b;  referring 
A,  even  as  do  the  record  of  creation  and  the 
Ftiofth  ONDDoandment,  to  God  ss  its  archetype; 
wd  in  sbowing  ua  that  the  repose  of  God  does 
not  eadiide  work — inasmuch  as  God  opens  his 
band  daJly  and  6Uelh  all  things  living  with  plen- 
liiiisiMiiii  —  ahowa  us  that  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath 
does  DOi  exelvda  action,  which  would  be  but  a 
irsth.  but  ool  j  that  week  day  action  which  requires 
lo  be  m*xind  up  in  a  rest  that  shall  be  after  the 
pstficfii  of  his,  who,  though  He  has  rested  from 
sB  the  work  that  He  hatJh  madei  jet  **  worketh 
hitherto.*' 

Mly.  The  epistles,  it  must  be  admitted,  with 
the  eaeeptioa  of  one  place,  and  perhaps  another  to 
whidi  we  h»%'e  already  referted,  are  silent  on  the 
mbjeet  of  th«  Sabbath.  No  rules  for  iU  observ- 
■ace  are  ever  gtv«n  by  the  Apostles —  its  violation 
it  never  dcDOonoed  by  them.  Sabbath-breakers 
ITS  never  iiMslnded  in  any  list  of  offenders.  Col. 
3. 16,  17,  aeema  a  for  stronger  argument  for  the 
ibolitioii  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion than  is  furnished  by  Heb.  iv.  9  for  its  con- 
aad  while  the  first  day  of  the  week  is 
than  a«iee  referred  to  as  one  of  rpligious 
it  IS  never  identified  with  the  Sabbath, 
Mr  are  any  prohibitions  issued  in  connection  with 
ths  former,  while  the  onussion  of  the  Sabbath  from 
the  list  of  *«  necessary  things "  to  be  observed  by 
fcbs  Gentilca  (AeCs  zv.  89)  shows  that  they  were 
«q;ifded  bj  the  Apoetles  as  free  from  obligation  in 
ti:^  matter. 

When  vre  torn  to  the  monuments  which  we 
pnerm  of  the  early  Church,  we  find  ourselves  on 
the  whole  carried  in  the  same  direction.  The 
wveoth  day  of  the  week  continued,  indeed,  to  be 
sfa«rved,  being  kept  as  a  feast  by  the  greater  port 
fi  tbe  Choieh,  and  as  a  fost  foom  an  early  period 
ij  that  of  Rome,  and  one  or  two  other  diurches 
if  the  West;  but  not  as  obligatory  on  Christians 
a  the  same  vray  as  on  Jews.  The  Council  of 
Lftodioea  prohibited  all  scruple  about  working  on 
it;  snd  then  was  a  very  general  admission  among 
(W  sartT  Fathers  that  Christians  did  not  aabba- 
«is«  in  the  letter. 

Ajpun,  tbe  obeervanee  of  the  Ixmi's  Day  as  a 
Stbbath  would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible  to 
Iks  a^ority  of  Christians  hi  the  first  ages.  The 
dsie  of  tbe  heathen  master,  and  the  child  of  the 
kstben  fistber,  could  neither  of  them  have  the 
ssBtoel  of  his  own  conduct  in  such  a  matter;  while 
llw  GfafistiaB  in  general  would  hare  been  at  onee 
bilniyad  and  dragged  into  notice  if  he  vras  found 
48tsliiing  ftom  labor  of  every  kind,  not  on  the 
■iCBtb  but  the  first  day  of  the  week.  And  yet 
k  ■  desr  that  nuuiy  vrere  enabled  irithout  blame 
•  keep  their  Christianity  long  a  secret;  nor  does 
%m  seem  to  have  been  any  obligation  to  divulge 
tf;  aiitil  heathen  interrogation  or  the  order,  to 
Mriiee  dncged  it  into  daylight 

When  the  early  Fathers  speak  of  the  Iord*s 
ky.  tbsy  sometimes,  perhaps,  by  comparing,  con- 
Mt  it  with  the  Sabbath;  but  we  have  ne%-er  f>und 
I  pi^^  prevkNie  to  the  oonversioti  of  Jonstan- 
^m,  veUbitary  at  any  irark  or  occupation  oo  the 
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former,  and  any  such,  did  it  eiist,  would  lunv 
been  in  a  great  measure  nugatory,  ftr  the  rsasooe 
Just  sUeged.  [Ix)Rd's  Day.]  Alter  Constaotine 
Uiings  become  difiereiit  at  once.  His  celebrated 
edict  prohibitory  of  Judicial  |»oceedings  on  the 
Lord's  Day  was  probably  dictated  by  a  wish  to 
give  the  great  Christian  fe8tii*al  as  much  honor  as 
was  ei\joyed  by  those  of  the  heathen,  rather  than 
by  any  reference  to  the  Sabbath  or  the  fourth 
Commandment;  but  it  was  followed  by  several 
which  extended  the  prohibition  to  many  other  oc- 
cupations, and  to  many  forms  of  pleasure  held 
innocent  on  ordinary  days.  When  this  became  the 
case,  the  Christian  Church,  which  ever  believed  the 
Decalogue,  in  some  sense,  to  be  of  universal  obliga- 
tion, could  not  but  fed  that  she  was  enabled  to 
keep  the  Fourth  Commandment  in  its  letter  as  well 
as  its  spirit;  that  she  had  not  lost  the  type  even 
in  possessing  the  antitype;  that  the  great  Uw  of 
week-day  work  and  seventh-day  rest,  a  Uw  so 
generouR  and  so  ennobling  to  humanity  at  large, 
was  still  in  operation.  IVue,  the  name  Sabb^ 
was  always  used  to  denote  the  seventh,  ss  that 
of  the  Lord*s  Day  to  denote  the  first,  day  of  the 
week,  which  Utter  is  nowhere  habitually  called  the 
Sabbath,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  except  in  Scotland 
and  by  the  English  Puritans.  But  it  was  surely 
impossible  to  observe  both  the  liord's  Day,  as  iras 
done  by  Christians  after  Constantino,  and  to  read 
the  Fourth  Commandment,  without  connecting  the 
two;  and,  seeing  that  such  was  to  be  the  practice 
of  the  developed  Church,  we  can  understand  how 
the  silence  of  the  N.  T.  epistles,  and  even  the 
strong  words  of  St.  Paul  (Col.  ii.  16,  17),  do  not 
impair  the  human  and  universal  scope  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  exhibited  so  strongly  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  Law,  and  in  the  teaebmg  re- 
specting it  of  Him  who  came  not  to  destroy  the 
Law,  but  to  fydfill. 

In  the  East,  indeed,  where  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week  was  long  kept  as  a  festival,  that  wouM 
present  itself  to  men's  minds  as  the  Sabbath,  and 
tbe  first  day  of  the  week  vrould  appear  rather  in 
its  distinctively  Christian  character,  and  as  of 
apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  origin,  than  in  con- 
nection with  the  old  Law.  But  in  the  West  the 
seventh  day  was  kept  for  the  most  part  as  a  fost, 
and  that  for  a  reason  merely  Christian,  namdy,  in 
commemoration  of  our  Lard*s  lying  in  the  sepul- 
chre throughout  that  day.  Its  observance  therefore 
would  not  obscure  the  aspect  of  the  liord's  Day  as 
that  of  hebdomadal  rest  and  refireshment,  and  as 
consequently  the  prolongatiim  of  the  Sabbath  in 
the  essential  character  of  that  benignant  ordinance; 
and,  with  some  variation,  therefore,  of  verbal  state- 
ment, a  connection  between  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment and  the  first  day  of  the  week  (together,  ss 
should  be  remembered,  with  tbe  other  festivsls 
of  the  Church),  came  to  be  perceived  and  pro- 
claimed. 

Attention  has  recently  been  called,  in  connection 
irith  our  sul^ect,  to  a  cireumstance  which  is  im- 
portant, Uie  adoption  by  the  Roman  world  of  the 
Egyptian  week  almost  cont^poraneousiy  with  the 
founding  of  the  Christian  Church.  Dion  Cassins 
speaks  of  that  adoption  as  recent,  and  we  aie 
therefore  warranted  in  cor^turing  the  time  of 
Hadrian  as  about  that  wherein  it  must  have  estab 
lished  itself.  Here,  then,  vrould  seem  a  signal 
Proridentiai  preparation  for  providing  the  peopb 
of  God  inth  a  literal  Sabbatisrous;  for  prolon^ng 
in  the  Christian  kingdom  that  great  institutlflu 
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irhid),  whether  or  not  hUtorioally  oldor  than  the 
MoMue  Law,  U  yei  in  iti  eiMutaal  chamcter  adapted 
lo  aU  mankind,  a  witncea  for  a  peraonal  Creator 
and  Sustainer  of  the  unirerw,  and  for  his  call  to 
Dien  to  model  their  work,  their  time,  and  their 
d^'w,  on  hii  pattern. 

Were  we  prepared  to  embrace  an  eipoaition 
which  has  been  given  of  a  remarkable  passage 
alrea<\y  referred  to  (Heb.  iv.  8-10),  we  should  find 
it  singularly  illustratiTe  of  the  view  just  suggested. 
The  argument  of  the  passage  is  to  this  effect,  that 
the  rest  on  which  Joshua  entered,  and  into  which 
he  made  Israel  to  enter,  cannot  be  the  true  and 
final  rest,  inasmuch  as  the  Psalmist  long  alter 
wards  speaks  of  the  entering  into  that  rest  as  still 
future  and  contingent.  In  ver.  9  we  have  the 
words  ^*  there  remainetb,  therefore,  a  rest  fiv  the 
people  of  God."  Now  it  is  important  that  through- 
oat  the  passage  the  word  for  rest  is  icarivouo'if, 
and  that  in  the  words  just  quoted  it  is  changed 
into  ffa00aTi€rfUs,  which  certainly  means  the 
keeping  of  rest,  the  act  of  sabbatiaing  rather  than 
the  objective  rest  itself.  It  has  accordingly  been 
suggested  that  those  words  are  not  the  author's 
conclusion  —  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  form  of 
thesis  in  the  declaration  "  we  which  have  believed 
do  enter  into  rest "  —  but  a  parenthesis  to  the 
effect  that  '*  to  the  people  of  God,'*  the  Christian 
•omniunity,  there  remaineth,  there  if  Uft^  a  tab- 
hatizmfff  the  great  change  that  has  passed  upon 
them  and  the  mighty  elevation  to  which  they  have 
been  brought  as  on  other  matters,  so  as  regards  the 
nst  of  God  revealed  to  them,  still  leaving  scope 
for  and  justifying  the  practice.^  This  exposition 
is  in  keeping  with  the  general  scope  of  the  Epistle 
lo  the  Hebrews;  and  the  passage  thus  viewed  will 
seem  to  some  minds  analogous  to  xiii.  10.  It  is 
given  by  Owen,  and-  is  elaborated  with  great  in- 
genuity by  Dr.  Wardlaw  in  his  Ditantrtes  on  the 
Sabbath.  It  will  not  be  felt  fotal  to  it  that  more 
than  800  years  should  have  passed  before  the 
Chorch  at  large  was  in  a  situation  to  discover  the 
heritage  that  had  been  preserved  to  her,  or  to 
enter  on  its  ei\joyment,  when  we  consider  bow  de- 
velopment, in  all  matters  of  ritual  and  ordinance, 
must  needs  be  the  law  of  any  living  body,  and 
much  more  of  one  which  had  to  struggle  from 
its  birth  with  the  impeding  forces  of  a  heathen 
empire,  firequent  persecution,  and  an  unreclaimed 
society.  In  such  case  vras  the  early  Church,  and 
therefore  she  might  well  have  to  wait  for  a  Con- 
Btantine  before  she  could  fully  open  her  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  sabbatLiing  was  still  left  to  her; 
and  her  members  might  well  be  permitted  not  to 
see  the  truth  in  any  steady  or  consistent  way  even 
then. 

llie  objections,  however,  to  this  exposition  are 
many  and  great,  one  being,  that  it  has  occurred 
to  so  few  among  the  great  commentators  who  have 
labored  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Chrysostom 
(m  loe.)  denies  that  there  is  any  reference  to  heb- 
lomadal  sabbatizing.  Nor  have  we  found  any 
eommentators,  besides  the  two  just  named,  who 
sdmit  that  there  is  s6ch,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Ebrard.  Dean  Alford  notices  the  interpretation 
mly  to  condemn  it,  while  Dr.  Heraey  gives  another, 
and  that  the  usual  expkmation  of  the  verse,  sug- 
■vtlng  a  soffleient  reason  for  the  change  of  wo^ 


a  Aeeovttng  to  this  ezpositloo  lbs  words  of  Tsr. 
•J,  <*frr  he  thai  bath  soltred,**  sId.  are  letersd  to 
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ftom  Kordwawis  to  ^afifiarutfUt,  It  woikd  mA 
have  been  right,  however,  to  have  passed  H  ova 
in  this  artide  without  notice,  as  it  relate  to  a 
paaaage  of  Scripture  in  which  Sabbath  anj  Sdb* 
baticid  ideas  are  markedly  brought  forward. 

It  would  be  going  beyond  the  scope  of  Uus  arti- 
cle to  trace  the  history  of  opinion  on  the  Sabbath 
in  the  Christian  Church.  Dr.  Heseey,  in  his  Bauip- 
ton  Ledurtif  has  sketched  and  distinguished  every 
variety  of  doctrine  which  has  been  or  still  is  main- 
tained on  the  sul^jeet 

The  sentiments  and  practice  of  the  Jews  sobaa- 
quent  to  our  Sariour*s  time  have  been  already  ra- 
ferred  to.  A  curious  aboount  —  taken  from  Bm- 
torf,  De  Synag.  —  of  their  supentitions,  senples^ 
and  prohibitions,  will  be  found  at  the  dose  of  thm 
first  part  of  Heylin's  HUL  of  the  Sabbath.  CaW 
met  (art  "  Sabbath  ")  gi>-es  an  hiteresting  sketch 
of  thiair  fomily  prsctices  at  the  begiimuig  and  end 
of  the  day.  And  the  estimate  of  the  Sabbath,  its 
uses,  and  its  blessings,  which  is  formed  by  the  mors 
spiritually  minded  Jews  of  the  present  day  may  be 
inferred  fh>m  some  striking  renuuks  of  Dr.  Kalisch 
{Cotnm.  on  Exodm)^  p.  273,  who  winds  up  with 
quoting  a  beautiful  passage  from  the  late  Mrs. 
HoratM  Montefiore's  work,  A  Few  Wonk  to  tk9 
J  ewe. 

Finally,  M.  Proudhon*s  striking  pamphlet,  JH 
la  CeUbrntum  du  Dimanche  coimderee  aou$  leg 
rapports  fie  /'  Hygiene  pvbUque^  de  la  Morale,  de» 
rdatume  de  Faimlle  tt  de  CUe^  Paris,  1850,  maj 
be  studied  wiUi  great  advantage.  His  remaika 
(p.  67)  on  the  advantages  of  the  precise  propor- 
tion established,  six  days  of  work  to  one  of  rest, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  any  other  that  could  be 
arranged,  are  well  worth  attention. 

The  word  Sabbalk  seems  sometimes  to  denote  a 
week  in  the  N.  T.  Hence,  by  the  Hebrew  usage 
of  reckoning  time  by  cardinal  numbers,  iv  rp  fu^ 
retv  ffaB^T&¥,  means  on  the  firtt  day  of  th€ 
week,  llie  Kabbis  have  the  same  phraseology, 
keeping,  however,  the  word  Stibbath  in  the  sin- 
gular. 

On  the  phrase  of  St.  Luke,  n.  1, 4if  r^  aafifidr^ 
Zevrepowp^^,  ice  Sabbatical  Tkar. 

This  article  should  be  read  in  connection  with 
that  on  the  Lord's  Day. 

LUeratwe.  —  Critici  Sacri^  on  Exod. ;  Heylin^a 
Hitt.  of  the  Sabbath ;  Selden,  De  Jwe  NaUtr.  el 
Gent. ;  Buxtorf,  De  Synng. ;  Barrow,  Expoe.  oj 
the  Deecdoffue ;  Paley,  Moral  and  PolUiecd  Philc^ 
opAy,  v.  7;  James,  On  the  Sacraments  and  Sa^ 
bath;  Whately's  ThoughU  on  the  Sabbath;  Ward* 
law,  On  the  Sabbatii ;  Maurice,  On  the  Sabbath ; 
Michaelis,  Jyws  of  Moses^  arts,  cxciv.-vi.,  dxviU.; 
Oehler,  in  Hersog's  Rtal-EneykL  » Sabbath"; 
Winer,  Realwdrierbuch,  '<  Sabbath  ** ;  Biihr,  Syn^ 
boUk  des  Mos.  CuU.  vol.  ii.  bk.  iv.  ch.  11,  §  S;  K». 
lisch.  Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on  O. 
r,  in  Exod.  XX. ;  Proudhon,  De  la  CetAratim 
du  Dimanche ;  and  especially  Dr.  Hessey's  iStas- 
day;  the  Bampton  Lecture  for  1860.         F.  6. 

•  Historical  Sketch  of  the  ChrisUam  SabbaL\, 
by  Rev.  L.  Coleman,  BibL  Sitera,  i.  526-^52,  and 
Change  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  Seventh  to  the 
First  Day  of  the  Week,  by  John  S.  Stone,  D.  D., 
rheoL  Eclectic^  iv.  542-570,  are  valuable  artiaai 
on  this  subject.  The  literature  is  given  with  grsal 
ftiUn«H  in  R.  Coz*s  LUerature  of  the  Sabbatk 
Questiony  9  vols.,  Edinb.  1865.  H. 

SABBATH-DATS   JOURNEY    {U^ 
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i«h^9  Mt,  A«U  L  12).  On  oooMioa  of  a  ?ioU- 
Jon  of  tlie  oomiuandinetit  by  certain  of  the  people 
who  went  to  look  for  n::anna  on  th)  aeveuth  dayf 
MoMi  ei^jjoiDed  every  man  to  **  abide  in  his  place,** 
mmI  forbade  any  man  to  "  go  out  of  his  place  "  on 
that  day  (Ea.  xvi.  89).  It  seems  natural  to  look 
on  this  as  a  mare  enacimttit  jdto  re  niUd,  and  hav- 
ing DO  bcaritti;  on  any  state  of  a&irs  subsequent  to 
the  journey  throogh  the  wilderness  and  the  daily 
giilicring  of  manna.  Whether  the  earlier  Hebrews 
did  or  d^  not  regard  it  thus.  It  is  not  easy  to  say. 
MafcAbdess,  the  natural  infrrenoe  from  2  K.  iv.  23 
k  a^unat  tha  BU|^)ositioii  of  snob  a  prohibition  be- 
fag  known  to  the  spokesman,  Elisha  almost  cer- 
tainly livii^  —  aa  may  be  sreo  from  the  whole  nar- 
latifv  — much  more  than  a  Sabbath-day's  journey 
inm  Sfaunem.  Heylin  infers  ftom  the  incidents  oif 
Dsrid^a  flight  ftom  Saul,  and  Elijah's  from  Jezebel, 
tbu  neither  fSelt  bound  by  such  a  imitation,  'llieir 
■tuation,  howewr,  being  one  of  extremity,  cannot 
be  safely  argued  ftom.  In  after  times  the  precept 
ia  Ex.  xvL  was  undoubtedly  viewed  as  a  permanent 
law.  Bat  aa  some  departure  ftvm  a  man's  own 
pbes  was  onavoidable,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
dctomuM  tlM  aUowable  amount,  which  was  fixed 
at  2,000  paces,  or  about  six  fbrfengs,  ftom  the  wall 
if  the  city. 

Tboogh  aoeh  an  enaetment  may  have  proceeded 
frsm  an  erroDeoua  view  of  Ex.  xvi.  29,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  superstitious  and  unworthy  on  the  hux  of 
it  as  sre  moat  of  the  Rabbinical  rules  and  prohibi- 
tioDs  nspeetang  the  Sabbath-day.  In  the  case  of  a 
general  bw,  like  that  of  the  Sabbath,  some  author- 
ity must  settle  the  application  in  detaik,  and  such 
m  anthority  *'  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sitting  in 
Moses*  seat  **  were  entitled  to  exercise.  It  is  (Jain 
that  the  limita  of  the  Sabbath-day's  Journey  must 
hsfe  been  a  great  check  on  the  profiuiation  of  the 
&y  in  a  oonntry  where  business  was  entirely  agri- 
sskoral  or  paatml,  and  roust  have  secured  to  **  the 
SI  and  the  aaa  '*  the  rest  to  which  by  the  Law  they 
■we  entitled. 

Oar  SavKHir  seems  to  refer  to  this  law  in  wam- 
hg  the  diaeiplea  to  pray  that  thdr  flight  from  Je- 
nnlan  in  the  time  of  its  judgment  should  not 
be  •«  on  the  Sabbath-day  "  (Matt  xxiv.  20).  The 
Christiana  of  Jemsakm  would  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  Gentiles,  feel  free  from  the  restrictions  on  jour- 
nsjing  on  thai  day;  nor  would  their  situation  en- 
slife  them  to  comply  with  the  forms  whereby  such 
ioBseying  when  neeessaiy  was  sanctified;  nor 
avoid  aaaictance  ftom  thoee  around  be  procurable. 

The  permitted  distance  seems  to  have  been 
gnanded  on  the  space  to  be  kept  between  the  Ark 
sod  the  people  (Josh.  iiL  4)  in  the  wilderness,  whieh 
toyHioB  Mid  was  thai  between  the  Ark  and  the 
laia.  To  repair  to  the  Ark  belnt;,  of  course,  a 
isty  on  toe  Sabbath,  the  walking  to  it  was  no  vio- 
hliooof  tbeday;  and  it  thus  was  taken  as  the  meas- 
sit  of  a  lawftil  Sabbatb-day*s  journey.  We  find  the 
■Be  diatanoe  given  aa  the  circumference  outside  the 
nDs  of  the  Levitical  eities  to  be  counted  as  their 
Rborba  (Nam.  xxxv.  6).  The  tenrnntis  a  quo  was 
(has  not  a  man's  own  house,  but  the  wall  of  the 
ity  where  be  dwelt,  and  thus  the  amount  of  Uwful 
Sshbath-day*a  journeying  must  therefore  have  fa* 
M  greatly ;  the  movements  of  a  Jew  in  one  of  the 
■■B  cttien  of  his  own  land  being  restricted  indeed 
«hsn  eompand  with  those  of  a  Jew  in  Alexandria, 
^■lieeh,  or  Rome. 

What  a  tmn  waa  obliged  to  go  ferther  than  a 
4MalhHlB7*s  Journey,  on  some  good  and  alkw- 
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able  ground,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  on  theeiiA* 
izg  bsfore  to  furnish  himself  with  food  «iough  for 
two  meals.  He  was  to  sit  down  and  eat  at  the  a^ 
pointed  distance,  to  bury  what  he  had  left,  and  ut- 
ter a  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  appointed  bound* 
ary.  Next  morning  he  was  at  liberty  to  make 
this  point  his  Urminu$  a  quo. 

The  Jewish  scruple  to  go  more  than  2,000  paoet 
from  his  city  on  the  Sabbath  is  referred  to  by 
Origen,  rcpl  Vx^^'i  *^-  ^J  ^y  Jerome,  ad  Atga" 
damj  quiest  10;  and  by  (Ecumenius  —  with 
some  apparent  difference  between  them  as  to  the 
measurement.  Jerome  gives  Akiba,  Simeon,  and 
Elillel,  as  the  authorities  for  the  lawful  distance 

E.G. 

SABBATHirUS  (Xa$$araios:SabbcUlugu$), 
Shabbbthai  the  Levite  (1  Esdr.  ix.  14;  comp. 
Ear.  X.  16). 

SABBATIOAL  TEAR.  As  each  seventh 
day  and  each  seventh  month  were  holy,  so  was  eaeh 
seventh  year,  by  the  Mosaic  code.  We  first  en- 
counter this  law  in  Ex.  xxiil.  10,  11,  given  in 
words  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, and  followed  (ver.  12)  by  the  reen- 
foroement  of  that  commandment.  It  is  imposttble 
to  read  the  passage  and  not  fed  that  the  Sabbath 
Day  and  the  Sabbatical  Year  are  parts  of  one  goi- 
eral  law. 

The  commandment  is,  to  sow  and  reap  for  six 
yean,  and  to  let  the  hmd  reaton  the  seventh,  **thai 
the  poor  of  thy  people  may  eat;  and  what  they 
leave  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  eat'*  It  is  added, 
^*  In  like  manner  shalt  thou  deal  with  thy  vineyard 
and  thy  oliveyard.** 

We  meet  next  with  the  enactment  in  Lev.  xxv. 
2-7,  and  finally  in  Deut.  xv.,  in  which  last  place 
the  new  feature  presents  itself  of  the  seventh  year 
being  one  of  release  to  debton. 

When  we  combine  these  several  notices,  we  find 
that  every  seventh  year  the  land  was  to  have 
rest  to  eiyoy  her  Sabbnths.  Neither  tiUi^  nor 
cultivation  of  any  sort  was  to  be  practiced.  The 
spontaneous  growth  of  the  soil  was  not  to  be 
reaped  by  the  owner,  whose  rights  of  property 
were  in  abeyance.  All  were  to  have  their  shsM  in 
the  gleanings:  the  poor,  the  stranger,  and  even  the 
cattle. 

This  singular  institution  has  the  aspect,  at  fini 
sight,  of  total  impracticability.  This,  however, 
wean  off  when  we  consider  tlhat  in  no  year  waa 
the  owner  aUowed  to  reap  the  whole  harvest  (Lev. 
xix.  9,  xxiii.  22).  Unless,  therefore,  the  remainder 
was  gleaned  very  carefully,  there  may  easily  have 
been  enough  left  to  ensure  such  spontaneous  de- 
posit of  seed  ss  in  the  fertile  soil  of  Syria  would 
produce  some  amount  of  crop  in  the  succeeding 
year,  while  the  vines  and  olives  would  of  coune 
yield  their  fruit  of  themselves.  Moreover,  it  is 
clear  that  the  ownera  of  land  were  to  lay  by  com 
in  previous  yean  for  their  own  and  their  femilies' 
wanta.  This  is  the  unavoidable  inference  from 
Lev.  xxv.  20-22.  And  though  the  right  ol 
property  was  in  abeyance  during  the  SabbaUcal 
year,  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  only  applied 
to  the  fields,  and  not  to  the  gardeus  attached  to 
houses. 

The  claiming  of  debts  was  unlawful  during  this 
ytM*,  as  we  learn  firom  Deut  xv.  The  exceptions 
hud  down  are  In  the  case  of  a  foreigner,  and  that 
of  there  being  no  poor  in  the  land.  Tbi*  luiier, 
howerer,  it  is  straightway  aai'l.  is  wtiai  wU!  Hem 
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hMipen.  But  though  debts  might  not  be  ebimed, 
it  M  not  taid  that  they  might  not  be  Toluntarily 
peid ;  and  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  re- 
lease of  the  seventh  year  was  final  or  merely  bwted 
through  the  year.  This  Uw  was  virtually  abro- 
gated in  hter  times  by  the  well-known  protM<^  of 
the  great  Hillel,  a  permission  to  the  judges  to  al- 
low a  creditor  to  enforce  his  claim  whene^  he  re- 
quired to  do  so.  The  formula  is  given  in  the 
Mishna  {Shemth,  10,  4). 

Tlie  release  of  debtors  during  the  Sabbatical 
year  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  release  of 
slaves  on  the  seventh  year  of  their  servioe.  The 
two  are  obviously  distinct  —  the  one  oeeurring 
at  one  fixed  time  for  all,  while  the  other  must 
have  varied  with  various  families,  and  with  various 
slaves. 

The  spu^'t  of  this  Uw  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
weekly  Sabbath.  Both  have  a  beneficent  tendency, 
limiting  the  rights  and  cheeking  the  sense  of  prop- 
erty; the  one  puts  in  God*s  claims  on  time,  the 
other  on  the  Und.  The  land  shall  *<  keep  a  Sab- 
bath unto  the  Ix>rd."     "  The  land  is  mine." 

There  may  also  have  been,  as  Kalisch  coi\jeo- 
tures,  an  eye  to  the  benefit  which  would  accrue  to 
the  land  from  lying  fallow  every  seventh  year,  in  a 
time  when  the  rotation  of  crops  was  unknown. 

Hie  Sabbatical  year  opened  in  the  Sabbatical 
month,  and  the  whole  I^w  was  to  be  read  every 
such  year,  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  the 
assembled  people.  It  was  thus,  like  the  weekly 
Sabbath,  no  mere  negative  rest,  but  was  to  be 
mariced  by  high  and  holy  occupation,  and  oon- 
ne^ed  with  sacred  reflection  and  sentiment. 

At  the  completion  of  a  week  of  Sabbatical  years, 
the  Sabbatical  scale  received  its  completion  in  the 
year  of  Jubilee.  For  the  question  whether  that 
was  identical  with  the  seventh  Sabbatical  year,  or 
was  that  which  succeeded  it,  i.  e.  whether  the  year 
of  Jubilee  fell  every  forty-ninth  or  every  fiftieth 
year,  see  J  obi  lee,  Yeah  op. 

The  next  question  that  presents  itself  regarding 
the  Sabbatical  year  relates  to  the  time  when  its  ob- 
servance became  obligatory.  It  has  been  inftrred 
from  liCviticus  XXV.  ^  <*  When  ye  come  into  the 
bnd  which  I  give  you,  then  shaU  the  land  keep  a 
Sabbath  unto  the  Urd,"  that  it  was  to  be  held  by 
the  people  on  the  first  year  of  their  occupation  of 
Canaan ;  but  this  mere  literalism  gives  a  result  in 
aontradiction  to  the  words  which  immediatdy  fol- 
bw:  ('  Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  field,  and  six 
years  thou  shalt  prune  thy  vineyard,  and  gather  in 
the  fruit  thereof;  but  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be 
a  Sabbath  of  veal  unto  the  land.**  It  is  more  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  with  the  best  Jewish  authorities, 
that  the  law  became  obligatory  fourteen  years  after 
the  first  entrance  into  the  Promised  Land,  the  oon- 
{uest  of  which  took  seven  years  and  the  distribu- 
ion  seven  more. 

A  further  question  arises.  At  whatever  period 
the  obedience  to  this  law  ought  to  have  com- 
menced, was  it  in  point  of  fiict  obeyed  ?  This  is 
m  inquiry  which  reaches  to  more  of  the  Mosaic 
statutes  than  the  one  now  btfore  us.  It  is,  we  ap- 
prdiend,  rare  to  see  the  whole  of  a  code  in  ftill  op- 
sration;  and  the  phenomena  of  Jewish  history  pre- 
^loiis  to  the  Captivity  {nesent  us  with  no  such 

•  blSDI'lS  «  probably  1rpo^ovAlf  or  w^ovfiok^, 
psr  UiiB  and  other  curious  speculations  on  the  sty* 
of  the  word,  see  Buztorf,  Idx,  TcUmud,  18DT. 
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spectacle.  In  the  threatenings  eootalneil  is  Im 
xzvi.,  Judgments  on  the  viQUtiim  of  the  SabhsAietl 
year  are  particularly  oontemplated  (vr.  B^  84) 
and  that  it  was  greatiy  if  not  quite  ncgleettid  ap* 
pears  from  9  Chr.  xxxvi.  20,  21:  "  Them  that  ee> 
caped  frx>m  the  sword  carried  he  away  to  Babylon  - 
where  they  were  servants  to  him  and  his  sons  untH 
the  reign  of  the  kingdom  ci  Perua:  to  fulfill  the 
word  c^  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah^  mitil 
the  land  had  ei\|oyed  her  Sabbaths;  for  as  long  as 
ihe  Uy  desolate  she  kept  Sabbath,  to  fulfill  thiee- 
soore  and  ten  years."  Some  of  the  Jewish  eoia> 
meutators  have  mfened  from  tbu  that  their  fose- 
fiithers  had  neglected  exactiy  seventy  Sabbstiedl 
yean.  If  such  neglect  was  continuous,  the  kw 
must  have  been  disobeyed  throughout  a  period  of 
490  yean,  ».  e.  through  nearly  the  whole  duration 
of  the  monarchy;  and  as  there  la  nothing  in  the 
previous  hbtory  leading  to  the  infarence  thai  the 
people  were  more  scrupulous  then,  we  must  look  to 
the  return  fit>m  Captivity  for  indications  of  the  Sab- 
batical year  being  actually  observed.  Then  we  know 
the  former  neglect  was  replaced  by  a  punctilious  at- 
tention to  the  Law;  and  as  its  leading  feature,  the 
Sabbath,  began  to  be  scrupulously  reverenced,  so 
we  now  find  traces  of  a  like  observance  of  the  Sab- 
batical year.  We  read  (1  Mace.  vi.  49)  that'«they 
came  out  of  the  city,  because  they  had  no  victuals 
there  to  endure  the  siege,  it  being  a  year  of  rest  to 
the  land.**  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
exempted  the  Jews  from  tribute  during  it,  since  it 
was  unlawful  for  them  to  sow  seed  or  reap  harreat 
then ;  so,  too,  did  Julius  Caesar  (Joseph.  AnL  xiv. 
10,  §  6).  Tacitus  (Hiat.  lib.  v.  2,  §  4),  having 
mentioned  the  observunce  of  the  Sabbath  by  the 
Jews,  adds:  "Dein  blandienti  inertii  septimum 
quoque  annum  ignaviae  datum.*'  And  St.  PaiU,  in 
reproaching  the  GaUtians  with  their  Jewish  teiid- 
encies,  taxes  them  with  observing  yean  as  well  as 
days  and  months  and  times  (Gal.  iv.  10),  frona 
which  we  must  infer  that  the  teachen  who  com- 
municated to  them  those  tendencies  did  more  or 
less  the  like  themselves.  Another  allusion  in  ihe 
N.  T.  to  the  Sabbatical  year  is  perhaps  to  be  found 
in  the  phrase,  iv  aafifiir^  itvrtpowp^^  (Luke 
vi.  1).  Various  explanations  have  been  givn  id 
the  term,  but  one  of  the  most  probable  is  that  it 
denotes  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  second  year  in  the 
cycle  (Wieseler,  quoted  by  Alford,  voL  i.). 

F.  G. 

S ABBESS  ([Vat]  Xafifiaias;  [Bom.  Aid.] 
Alex.  2|a3/3<uos:  S(tmea$\  1  £sdr.  is.  82.  [Shb- 
MAIAH,  14.] 

SABB'ANS.     [Sxba;  Shbba.] 

SA'BI  ([Vat  ^afitirit  Joined  witii  praeeding 
word;  not]  toBtlw  [see  errata  in  Mai;  Btoii. 
Aid.]  Alex.  2a$i^i :  Sabathen).  «  The  children  of 
Pochereth  of  Zebaim**  appear  in  1  Esdr.  t.  84 
as  "the  sons  of  Phacareth,  the  sons  of  Sabl.** 
[Sabix.] 

•  SA'BIE  (8  syl),  the  reading  of  the  A.  V 
ed.  1611  and  other  early  editions  in  1  Esdr  v.  34| 
representing  the  Greek  lafiffi,  ^  heen  impropo^ 
changed  in  later  editions  to  Sabi.  A 

SABTAH  (ni35D,  in  21  MS8.     KTQtt? 

Gen.  z.  7;  MI^^?>  1  Chr.  i.  9  [see  bebw|,  A  V 
Sabta:  2a$a0dl  [Vat  in  1  Chr.,  Xa0€Pf: 
8(ib<Uha),  The  third  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Cosh 
In  aoooitlaDje  with  the  idcoti^oations  of  the  settk 
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of  lk»  GiMliHfls  m  the  irtifilB  Arabia  loid 
rfarc,  Sabteh  thoold  be  looked  for  a!oDg  the 
eoeii  of  AimMa.  The  writer  has  foaod 
ui  Anb  writcn;  but  the  itatementa  of 
Pliii7  (vt »,  §  15ft,  ziL  82),  Ptolemy  (▼!.  7,  p.  411), 
nd  Amom.  PeripL  (97),  reepeeting  Sabbatha,  Sa- 
bote,  or  Sobotiile,  metropoUa  of  the  AtramitA 
(probefal^  the  CSiatnunotitie),  neem  to  pohit  to  a 
taHO  of  the  tribe  wh&eh  dcwxnded  from  Sabtah, 
■IvBjB  anppoeinc  that  this  citj  Sabbatha  waa  not  a 
ntmptioo  or  dialectic  variation  of  Saba,  Seba,  or 
8heba.  Thk  point  will  be  disctwaed  under  Shbba. 
b  is  only  neeeaaarj  to  remark  hen  that  the  indl- 
aiftioBs  afiorded  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writen 
tf  Arabian  geography  require  very  cautioui  hand- 
feng,  preeenting,  aa  they  do,  a  man  of  contndio- 
tiene  aad  tnunpaient  travellers*  tales  respeetfaig 
the  nnkiKMrn  regions  of  Arabia  the  Happy,  Anbia 
Thurlfeva,  ete.  Ptolemy  pbees  Sabbatha  in  77^ 
hqg.  16^  dfy  hi.  It  was  an  important  dty,  eon- 
tsiniag  oo  leas  than  sixty  temples  (Pliny,  If.  U. 
vL  e.  niii.  §  82);  iC  was  also  situate  in  the  terri- 
lory  of  king  EUsama,  or  Eleasua  (oomp.  Afum» 
PmpL  ap.  Mulkr,  Geog,  Mm,  pp.  278,  279),  sup- 
possd  by  Fresnel  to  be  identical  with  *«  Ascharides," 
ar  **Akachaiiasoaii,**  in  Arabic  (Jomm,  AriaL 
Hevr.  SMe,  z.  191).  Winer  thinks  the  identifl- 
e^ieB  of  Sabtah  with  Sabbatha,  etc.,  to  be  prob- 
able: sod  it  ia  aeeepted  by  Btmsen  {BUkboerk,  Qen. 
s.  and  Aiins),  It  certainly  ooeupies  a  position  hi 
vhick  we  should  eipeei  to  find  trsees  of  Sabtah, 
where  an  trsees  of  Cnshite  tribes  in  veiy  eariy 
tiaeB,  en  their  wey,  as  we  hold,  from  their  earlier 
sabofas  in  Ethiopia  to  the  Euphrates. 

Gcsenim,  who  sees  in  Oush  only  Ethiopia,  <*  has 
BO  doubt  dMi  Sabtah  should  be  compared  with  So- 
3^,  ImM,  -Xaflai  (see  Strab.  xri.  p.  770,  Casaub.; 
PlcL  It.  10)«  on  the  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
■taated  Jnst  where  Aridko  is  now,  in  the  neigh- 
bmhood  of  whieh  the  Ptofeades  hunted  elephants. 
Anoint  the  ancient  tnuislators,  Pseudojonathan 

mm  the  true  meaning,  rendering  it  ^HTOD,  ibr 

ekkh  feed  ^KIDD,  t.  e.  the  Sambrits,  whom 
Stnho  (Jtfc.  dt  p.  786)  pisoes  in  the  ssme  region. 
Jcs^phue  {AnL  L  8,  §  1)  understands  it  to  br  the 
iahabttantB  of  Aatabon  **  (Gesenius,  ed.  Tregellcs, 
«.  v.).  Here  the  etymology  of  Sabtah  is  compared 
pkasiUy  with  :U0^;  but  when  probability  is 
agsinat  his  being  found  in  Ethk>pia,  etymology  Is 
if  small  valoe,  especially  when  it  Is  remembered 
thai  Sabat  and  its  variations  (Sabaz,  Sabai)  may 
be  rahted  to  Stba^  which  certahily  was  hi  Ethi- 
sfja.  On  the  fiabbinical  authorities  which  he 
fuotes  we  phee  no  value.  It  only  rsmains  to  add 
that  meheefia  (BtippL  p.  1712)  removes  Sabtah  to 
Omla  opposite  Gibraltar,  called  hi  Arabic  Scbtah, 

^^niiY  (eomp.  Ifar&sid,  i.  •.);  and  that  Bochait 
(Plale^,  L  114,  116,  252  ft),  while  he  menUons 
ftsbbetha,  prefora  to  plaoe  Sabtah  near  the  western 
ihsM  ef  the  Penfan  GuU;  with  the  Sapbtha  of 
Plolsmy,  the  name  also  of  an  Island  in  that  gulf. 

E.S.P. 

8ABTE0HA,   and   SABTBOHAH 

H3J[UX?  [■«  ebore]:  Ja/kOtml  J^fi^Baxd; 
[Akb  fia  Gen.,  Sa/tomte;  Vat  hi  1  Ghr.,  ac/Bt- 
Mlb:J  Babatadka,  SabaAaeka,  Gen.  z.  7, 1  Cbr, 
,  9).  The  fifth  in  older  of  this  sons  of  Gush, 
ainss  MltlmeBts  would  probably  be  near  the  Per- 
^i  GttK  whsie  a^  those  of  Raamah.  the  nezt 
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before  him  b  the  order  of  the  Cushites.  [Baa 
MAH,  DxDAir,  Sheba.]  He  has  not  been  ident^ 
fed  with  any  Arabic  place  or  district,  nor  aall^ 
fSftctorily  with  any  name  given  by  classical  writen 
Bochart  (who  is  followed  by  Dunaen,  Bibdio.^  (Sen 
z.  and  AtUu)  argues  that  he  ahouki  be  placed  b 
Garmania,  on  the  Persian  shore  of  the  guU^  oom 
paring  Sabtechali  with  the  city  of  Samydaoe  oi 
Steph.  Bys.  (ZofiiS^  or  latutMii  of  PtoL  vi 
8,  7).  This  etymology  appears  to  be  very  far- 
fetched. GeaeniuB  merely  says  that  Sabtechah  is 
the  proper  name  of  a  district  of  EthtopU,  and  adds 

the  reading  of  the  Taxg.  Pseudojonathan  (^H33?, 
Sngikmi).  £.  S.  P. 

SA'CAB  (^^  [fttff,reioanq:  Ax4>;  Alei. 
'^X^*  ^^^f^^)*  ^  A  Hararite,  fotherof  Ahiam, 
one  of  David*8  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  zi.  85).  In 
2  Sam.  xziii.  38  he  is  called  Sharab,  but  Ken- 
nicott  rsgards  Sacar  as  the  correct  reading. 

2.  {lav^ ;  [Vat.  2«xef» ;  Alez.  "Xaxtap'^) 
The  fourth  son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Cta.  zxvi.  4). 

SACKBUT  (Sp9P,  Dan.  iU.  6;  H^^!?, 
Dan.  iii.  7,  10,  15:  ow/i^^Ki}:  samteen).  The 
rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Chaldee  sa&Mod. 
If  this  musical  instrument  be  the  same  aa  the 
Greek  (nfifi^mi  and  Latin  $ambuea,<'  the  English 
translation  is  entirely  wrong.  The  sackbut  was  a 
wind-instrument;  the  $aaiMtea  was  played  with 
strings.  Mr.  Chappell  says  (Pep.  Miu,  i.  85), 
"  The  sackbut  was  a  baas  trumpet  with  a  slide,  Hke 
the  modem  trombone.'*  It  luul  a  deep  note  ae* 
cording  to  Drayton  {Pol^olbum,  iv.  865):  — 

't  The  hoboy,  ta^but  deep,  neorder,  and  the  flute." 

The  sambuca  was  a  trianguhr  instrument  with 
four  or  more  strings  pbyed  with  the  fingers. 
According  to  Athencus  (idv.  633),  Masurius  de- 
acrilied  it  as  having  a  shrill  tone;  and  Euphorion, 
in  his  book  on  the  Isthmian  (James,  said  that  it 
was  used  by  the  Perth  ians  and  Troglodytes,  and 
had  four  strings.  Its  invention  is  attributed  to 
one  Sambyz,  and  to  Sibylla  Its  first  use  (Athen. 
ziv.  637).  Juba,  in  the  4th  book  of  his  Theatrical 
JJittory,  says  It  was  discovered  in  Syria,  but  Nean- 
thes  of  C^eum,  in  the  first  book  of  the  ffoun, 
sssigns  it  to  the  poet  Ibycus  of  Rhegium  (Athen. 
iv.  77).  This  kst  tradition  is  foltowed  by  Suidaa, 
who  describes  the  tambucn  as  a  kind  of  ^iangular 
harp.  That  it  was  a  foreign  instrument  is  clear 
ftom  the  statement  of  Strabo  (z.  471),  who  says 
its  name  is  barbarous.  Isidore  of  Seville  {Orig. 
ih.  20)  appears  to  regard  it  as  a  wind  instrument, 
for  he  connects  it  with  the  tamlmcittf  or  elder,  a 
kind  of  light  wood  of  which  pipes  wers  made. 

Tl^e  tamtuca  was  early  known  at  Rome,  for 
Pbiutus  (Stick,  ii.  2,  57)  mentions  the  women  who 
pUyed  it  (samftuoes,  or  iambueiiirim^  as  they  aie 
called  in  Livy,  zzziz.  0).  It  was  a  fiivorite  among 
the  Greeks  (Polyb.  v.  37),  and  the  Rhodion  women 
appear  to  have  been  cdebratsd  for  their  skill  *n 
this  instrument  (Athen.  hr.  129). 

There  was  an  engine  ealled  iomlmoa  used  m 
siege  operations,  which  derived  its  name  ftom  the 
mtuioal  instrument,  because,  according  to  Athe- 
nttus  (ziv.  684),  when  raised  it  had  the  form  of 
a  ship  and  a  laddor  combined  In  one. 


•  Oonpaie  amftehna,  ftem  4yr.  Ka?ill(jy  e6MM 
a  tola,  wBera  the  m  oeeupiss  the  plaee  H  the  ^ 
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SACKCLOTH 


SACKCLOTH  dpUff:  ^dUtcas:  Mecvi).  A 
eoane  texture,  of  s  dark  color,  made  of  goats* 
hair  (Ii.  L  8;  Rer.  vL  19),  and  resembliDg  the 
dUeium  of  the  Somaiu.  It  waa  ued  (1)  for 
making  ncki,  the  uiae  word  deteribing  both  the 
material  and  the  article  (Gen.  xlii.  25;  Ler.  xi. 
89;  Josh.  ix.  4);  and  (9)  for  making  the  rough 
garmentB  lued  by  moomeri,  which  were  In  extreme 
sasee  worn  next  the  akui  (1  K.  xxi.  97 ;  9  K.  ri. 
80;  Job  xtL  15;  b.  xxxiL  11),  and  this  eren  by 
females  (Joel  L  8;  9  Bface.  iU.  19),  bat  at  other 
rimes  wen  worn  orer  the  coat  or  cethonetk  (Jon. 
lii.  6)  in  lien  of  the  outer  garment.  The  robe 
probably  roKmbled  a  sack  in  shape,  and  fltted  ekMe 
lo  the  person,  aa  we  may  infer  from  the  application 
of  the  term  chAgar^  to  the  proeess  of  putting  it 
on  (9  Sam.  iiL  81;  Ex.  tU.  18,  Ac.).  It  was  con- 
fined by  a  girdk  }f  similar  material  (Is.  iii.  94). 
Sometimes  it  was  worn  throughout  the  night  (1  K. 
xxi.  27).  W.  L.  B. 

SACRIFICE.  The  peculiar  features  of  each 
kind  of  sacrifice  are  referred  to  under  their  re- 
spective heads ;  the  object  of  this  article  will  be:  — 

L  To  examine  the  meaning  and  derivation  of 
the  Tarioos  words  used  to  denote  sserifioe  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

n.  To  examine  the  historical  development  of 
sacrifice  in  the  Old  Testament 

III.  To  sketch  briefly  the  theory  of  sacrifice, 
as  it  is  set  forth  both  in  the  OU  and  New  Testa- 
ments, with  especial  reference  to  the  Atonement 
of  Christ. 

I.  Of  all  the  words  used  in  reference  to  sacrifice, 
the  most  general  appear  to  be  — 

(a.)  nnjllD,  mtheftoA,  from  the  obsolete  root 

njl^,  "to  give;"  used  in  Gen.  xxxii.  13,  90,  91, 
of  a  gift  from  Jacob  to  Esau  (IJCX.  9Apoif)i  in  9 
Sam.  viii.  2,  6  i^irta),  in  1  K.  iv.  21  (impa),  in  9 
K.  xvii.  4  ifiovad),  of  a  tribute  from  a  vassal 
king;  in  Gen.  iv.  8,  5,  of  «  sacrifice  generally 
(8fl»pov  and  6v<r^,  indifferently);  and  in  Lev.  ii. 
1,  4,  5,  6,  Joined  with  the  word  korban^  of  an 
unbloody  sacrifice,  or  "meat-offering"  (generally 
9Apoiy  dwrla)'  Its  derivation  and  usage  point  to 
that  idea  of  sacrifice,  which  represents  it  as  an 
eucharistio  gift  to  God  our  King. 

(6.)  OS^Pf  fcorban,  derived  from  the  root  ^^i^y 
*to  approach,"  or  (in  Hiphil)  to  "make  to  ap* 
proach; "  used  with  minchnh  in  Lev.  ii.  1,  4,  5,  6, 
(LXX.  9&poy  9ua(a\  generally  rendered  H&poy 
(see  Maik  vii.  11,  Kopfiay^  8  iari  9&pov)  or  Tpwr- 
^6pa.  The  idea  of  a  gift  hardly  seems  inherent 
in  the  root;  which  rather  points  to  sacrifice,  as  a 
symbol  of  communion  or  covenant  between  God 
and  man. 

(e.)  (n^T,  zebachf  derived  from  the  root  H)^, 
lo  «*  shiughter  animals,"  espedally  to  "sky  in  sacri- 
fies  "  refers  emphatically  to  a  bloody  sacrifice,  one 


h  See,  nr  example  (as  in  Ikber's  Origin  q^  fiveri/lrf ), 

fte  elaborato  lessoning  en  the  tianslatloD  of  Ht^Tl 
n  Oen.  Iv.  7.  Ivm  supposlog  the  version,  a  <'  sin- 
iflSrlQg  eoaeheth  at  the  deer,"  to  be  oorrBct,  on  the 
fioana  of  general  oiage  of  the  word,  of  the  corioos 
iiiskin  of  the  LXX.,  and  ef  the  remaxkable  gnun- 
natteal  oomfeniotloa  of  the  msecoliae  participle,  with 
tm  tanliane  noun  (ss  refisitag  <lo  the  fliMt  that  the 


aAcmncB 

k  vlleh  the  shedding  of  blood  is  the 

Idea.    Thus  it  is  oppoed  to  mmd^k^  in  Pik  iL  • 

(•evior  K«l  wpofffopSf),  end  to  6tak  (the  irimle 

baiiit«Aring)  fa  Ex.  x.  95,  xviii.  19,  Ae.     WitI 

it  the  expiatory  Mea  of  sMiifloe  is  natnialiy  eon 

neeted. 

Distinct  from  these  general  tanna,  and  oftea 
appended  to  them,  are  the  worda  denoting  specia 
kinds  of  sserifice:-. 

(d.)  nV'ir,  Oak  (genersOy  Aaoicovtw/m),  the 
"  whole  bumt-ofiering." 

(e.)  Db^,  sft6fea»(9kw{«^.Ti|pfev),iiied  fre- 
quently with  n3T,  and  sometimes  called  l^*?!^ 
the  "  peace- "  or  "'thank-olftring." 

(/.)  nt^lt^,  dtattdth  (genenDy  wcpl  hfmr 
W«f),  the  »sin-oflMng.** 

ig.)  D^^,  dihdm  (generally  wAi|/i^Ack),tha 
*«tnspass^oflMng.** 

For  the  examination  of  the  derivation  and  meaiK 
ing  of  these,  see  each  under  ita  own  head. 

n.  (A.)  Origim  of  Sacrifice. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  sacrifloe,  fttmi  ita  firrf 
beginning  to  its  perfect  development  in  the  Moeais 
ritnsl,  we  are  at  once  met  by  the  long-diipatad 
question,  as  to  the  oKptn  of§aerifiee;  whether  it 
aroee  from  a  natural  instinct  of  man,  ssnctkmeA 
and  guided  by  God.  or  whether  it  was  the  sul^eet 
of  some  distinct  primeval  revelation. 

It  is  a  question,  the  importance  of  whlcL  has 
probably  been  exaggerated.  There  can  be  no  danhl 
that  sacrifice  was  sanctioned  by  (xod's  Law,  with  a 
special  typical  reference  to  the  Atonement  of  Christ ; 
its  universal  prevalence,  independent  of,  and  often 
opposed  to,  man's  natural  reasonings  on  his  rdatioa 
to  God,  shovrs  it  to  have  been  primeval,  and  deeply 
rooted  in  the  instincts  of  hunumity.  Whether  it 
was  fint  ei\}oined  by  an  external  command,  or 
whether  it  vras  based  on  that  sense  of  sin  and  lost 
communion  with  (^,  which  is  stamped  by  his 
band  on  the  hesrt  of  man  —  is  a  hisidrical  ques- 
tion, perhape  insoluble,  probably  one  which  csimot 
be  treated  at  all,  except  in  connection  with  sonoa 
general  theory  of  the  method  of  primeval  rfifia 
Uon,  but  certainly  one  which  does  not  afilect  the 
authority  and  the  meaning  of  the  rite  itsdf. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  theory  which  refen 
it  to  a  dutinct  command  of  God,  is  the  total  silenoe 
of  Holy  Scripture  —  a  silenoe  the  more  remarii- 
able,  when  contrasted  with  the  distinct  referenea 
made  in  Gen.  ii.  to  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath. 
Sacrifice  when  first  mentioned,  in  the  case  of  Cain 
and  Abel,  is  referred  to  as  a  thing  of  courw;  it  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  by  men;  there  is  no 
hint  of  any  command  given  by  God.  This  con- 
sideration,  the  strength  of  which  no  ingenuity* 
has  been  able  to  impur,  although  it  does  not  actu- 
ally disprore  the  formsl  revdation  of  sacrifice,  yet 


dn-ofltoring  wss  aotnslly  a  male),  stfll  it  does  n^  settle 
the  matter.  The  Lord  even  then  speaks  of  sserlfiee 
as  existtaig,  and  ss  known  to  exist :  He  does  not  instl- 
tnte  it.  The  supposition  that  the  '*  skini  of  beasts  *- 
In  Qeo.  ill.  21  were  skfais  of  animals  SMrifioed  by  QoAH 
ooounand,  is  a  pure  aasumpdoo.  The  aigomeot  oa 
Heb.  xi.  4,  that  frith  can  rest  only  on  a  distinct  DIrins 
eommand  as  to  the  speelal«occsslon  of  Its  exerelsa 
Is  eontradleted  by  the  fsneial  ddlnitioa  af  H  flfrea  Is 
▼.L 
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I*  laut  fbibids  Ibe  avcrtion  oftt,  as  of  »  podtiw 
ind  importaot  doetrioe. 

Nor  it  the  fi^t  of  the  mjateriouf  ind  super- 
iMtnnl  cbaneter  of  the  doctrine  of  Atonement, 
with  which  the  saerilloet  of  the  O.  T.  nre  expreesly 
ooonected,  uij  eoncIuiiTe  argainent  on  this  side 
af  the  questioD.  All  allow  that  the  eacharistio 
and  depracatory  ideas  of  sacrifice  an  perfectly 
natiml  to  man.  The  higher  view  of  its  expiatory 
■haracter,  dependent,  as  it  is,  entirely  on  its  typical 
nature,  appears  but  gradually  in  Scripture.  It  is 
veiled  under  other  ideas  in  the  case  of  the  patri- 
aichal  sacrifices.  It  is  firrt  distinctly  mentioned 
in  the  Law  (Lev.  xvii.  11,  Ac);  but  even  then  the 
theory  of  the  sin  oflhring,  and  of  the  classes  of 
sins  to  which  it  refierred,  is  allowed  to  be  obscure 
and  difilcttlt;  it  is  only  in  the  N.  T.  (<>8peciaily  in 
the  EpisUe  to  the  Hebrews)  that  iU  nature  is 
elearly  unfolded.  It  is  as  lilcely  that  it  pleased 
God  gmdually  to  superadd  the  higher  idea  to  an 
institution,  derived  l)y  man  ftt>m  the  lower  ideas 
(which  must  eventually  find  their  justification  in 
the  higher),  as  that  He  originally  conimaiided  the 
institution  when  the  time  for  the  revelation  of  its 
full  meaning  was  not  yet  come.  The  rainbow  was 
Just  ss  truly  the  symbol  of  Go<i's  new  promise  in 
Qcn.  ix.  13-17,  whether  it  had  or  had  not  existed, 
as  a  natural  phenomenon  before  the  I*1ood.  What 
Qod  sets  his  seal  to,  He  makes  a  part  of  his  re\'ek- 
tkm,  whatever  its  origin  may  be.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  (see  Warburton's  Div.  Leg.  ix.  c.  3)  that, 
ascept  in  Gen.  xv.  9,  the  method  of  patriaivhal 
Mcnfioe  is  left  free,  without  any  dh«ction  on  the 
part  of  God,  while  in  all  the  Mosaic  ritual  the 
imitation  and  regolatfon  of  sacrifice,  as  to  time, 
place,  and  material,  is  a  most  prominent  feature, 
on  which  much  of  its  distinction  from  heathen 
■acrifiee  depended.  The  inference  is  at  least  prob- 
a^  .  Lhat  wfaer.  (jod  aanctioned  formally  a  natural 
rite,  ttien,  and  not  till  then,  did  He  define  its 
OMtbod. 

The  question,  therefore,  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice 
Is  best  left  in  the  silence  with  which  Scripture 
anrronnds  it 

(B.)  Aktb-Mosaio  History  of  Sacrtfice. 

In  examining  the  various  sacrifices,  recorded  in 
Scripture  before  the  establishment  of  the  Ij&w,  we 
find  that  the  words  specially  denoting  expiatory 

sacrifice  (HK^ri  and  D^)  are  not  applied  to 
IhesB.  This  fiust  does  not  at  all  show,  that  they 
wwe  not  actually  expiatory,  nor  even  that  the 
sAren  had  not  that  idea  of  expiation,  which  must 
have  been  vaguely  felt  in  all  sacrifices;  but  it  JusU- 
ftes  the  inftrence,  that  this  idea  was  not  then  the 
prominent  one  in  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice. 

TIm  sacrifice  of  Cain  and  Abet  is  csUed  mmchah, 
although  in  the  case  of  the  hitter  it  was  a  bloody 
nerifioe.  (So  in  Heb.  xL  4  the  word  Bwria  is 
explained  by  the  roit  a«(pofr  below.)  In  the  ease 
f  both  it  would  appear  to  hare  been  eucharistic, 
.jmI  the  distittctioo  between  the  oflfcrers  to  have 
lam  in  their  •«&2th  "  (Heb.  xi.  4).  Whether  Uut 
fclth  of  Abel  referred  to  the  promise  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  was  connected  with  any  idea  of  the 
lypieal  meaning  of  sacrifice,  or  whether  it  waf  a 
4m^  and  humble  fiuth  in  the  nnaeen  (3od,  as  the 

er  and  pnm  Jser  of  all  good,  we  are  not  autaor- 
by  Scripture  to  decide. 
The  aacrifieoor  Noah  after  the  Flood  (Gen.  riU 
PI  li  edied  bumt<»(fering  {(M),    This  sacrifice 
•  winsi^y  conneeted  with  the  innittttion  of  the 
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Coeefvmt  which  follows  in  ix.  8-17.  The  sbbm 
ratification  of  a  covenant  is  seen  In  the  burnt 
ofiering  of  Abraham,  especially  enjoined  snd  d» 
fined  by  God  in  On.  xv.  9;  and  is  probably  to  be 
traced  in  the  >< building  of  altars"  by  Abraham 
on  entering  Canaan  at  Bethel  ((}en.  xii.  7,  8)  and 
Mamre  (xiii.  18),  by  Isaac  at  Beer^eha  (xzii.  S6), 
and  by  Jacob  at  Shechem  (xxxiii.  80),  and  in 
Jacob's  setting  up  and  anointing  of  the  pillar  at 
Bethel  (xxviii.  18,  xxxv.  14).  The  sacrifice  (zebaeh) 
of  .Jacob  at  Mizpah  also  marks  a  covenant  with 
Laban,  to  which  God  is  called  to  be  a  witness 
and  a  party.  In  all  these,  therefore,  the  prom- 
inent idea  seems  to  ha\'e  been  what  is  called  the 
fedkrativt^  the  recognition  of  a  bond  between  the 
sacrificer  and  (jod,  and  the  dedication  of  himaeU^ 
as  represented  by  the  victim,  to  the  service  of  the 
Lord* 

The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  1-13)  stands 
by  itself,  as  the  sole  instance  in  which  the  idea  of 
human  sacrifice  was  even  for  a  moment,  and  as  a 
trial,  countenanced  by  God.  Yet  in  its  principle 
it  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  nature  as 
before :  the  voluntary  surrender  of  an  only  son  on 
Abraham's  pnrt,  and  the  willing  dedication  of  him- 
self on  Isaac^s,  are  in  the  foreground :  the  expiatory 
idea,  if  recognised  at  all,  holds  certainly  a  second- 
ary  position. 

In  the  bumt-ofierings  of  Job  for  his  children 
(Job  i.  5)  and  for  his  three  friends  (xlii.  8),  we 
for  the  first  time  find  the  expression  of  the  desire 
of  expiation  for  sin  accompanied  by  repentance  and 
prayer,  and  brought  prominently  forward.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  the  words  of  Moses  to  Pharaoh, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  sacrifice  in  the  wilderness 
(Ex.  X.  25),  where  sacrifice  {zebaeh)  is  disUnguisbed 
from  bumt-ofiering.  Here  the  main  idea  is  at  least 
deprecatory;  the  object  is  to  appease  the  wrath, 
and  avert  the  vengeance  of  (jod. 

(C.)  Thb  Sacrifices  of  thb  Mosaic  Period. 

These  are  inaugurated  by  the  ofiering  of  th^ 
Passovkr  and  &e  sacrifice  of  Ex.  xxiv.  The 
Passover  indeed  is  unique  in  its  character,  and 
seems  to  embrace  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  various 
divisions  of  sacrifice  soon  to  be  established.  Its 
ceremonial,  however,  most  nearly  resembles  that  of 
the  sin-ofifering  in  the  emphatic  use  of  the  blood, 
which  (after  the  first  celebration)  was  poured  at 
the  bottom  of  the  altar  (see  Lev.  iv.  7),  and  in  the 
cure  taken  that  none  of  the  flesh  should  remain 
till  the  morning  (see  Ex.  xii.  10,  xxxiv.  25).  It 
was  milike  it  in  that  the  flesh  was  to  be  eaten  by 
all  (not  burnt,  or  eaten  by  the  priests  alone),  in 
token  of  their  entering  into  covenant  with  God, 
and  eating  >*  at  his  table,"  as  in  the  caae  of  a 
peace-ofibring.  Its  peculiar  position  ss  a  historical 
memorial,  and  its  special  reference  to  the  future, 
naturally  mark  it  out  as  incapable  of  bdng  referred 
to  any  formal  chiss  of  sacrifice;  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  idea  of  salvation  from  death  by  means  of  sacri- 
fice is  brought  out  in  it  with  a  distinctness  before 
unknown. 

The  sacrifice  of  Ex.  xxiv.,  offered  as  a  solemn 
inauguration  of  the  Covenant  of  Sinai,  has  a  aim* 
ilarly  comprehensive  character.  It  is  called  a 
'*  bumtK>flering  **  and  "  peace-oflfering  "  in  v.  5; 
but  the  solemn  use  of  the  bkxxl  (comp.  Heo.  ix 
18-22)  distinctly  marks  the  idea  that  expiatoty 
sacrifice  was  needed  for  entering  into  »vetuuif 
with  God,  the  idea  of  which  the  sin-  and  trespsss 
ofleriiigs  war?  afterwards  the  symbols. 
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The  \jtkW  of  Ijevitieaa  now  unfolds  distinctly  the 
mrious  forms  of  sftcrifioe:-— 

(a.)  The  humt^tfftring.    Sblf-dedioatort. 
{bm)  The  meaU^ermg  {unbloody)  |  Edchabu- 

The  peac&^ffering  {hioochj)     (       Tia 
(c.)  Themn^ermg  }  expiatory 

To  these  may  be  added,  — 

(d,)  7^0  meense  offered  after  sacriiioe  !n  the 
Holy  Place,  and  (on  the  Day  of  Atonement)  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  the  symbol  of  the  intercession  of 
the  priest  (as  a  type  of  the  Great  High  Priest), 
accompanying  and  making  efficacious  the  prayer 
of  the  people. 

In  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Ler. 
vlii.)  we  find  these  offered,  in  what  became  ever 
afterwards  the  appointed  order  :  first  came  the 
stn-ofilMng,  to  prepare  access  to  God;  next  the 
bnmto9hing,  to  mark  their  dedication  to  his 
service;  and  thirdly  the  meat'Ofifering  of  thanks- 
giving. The  same  sacrifices,  in  the  same  order, 
with  the  addition  of  a  peace-ofllering  (eaten  no 
doubt  by  all  the  people),  were  ofi'ered  a  week  after 
fbr  all  Uie  congregation,  and  accepted  visibly  by 
the  descent  of  fire  upon  the  burnt-offering.  Hence- 
forth the  sacrificial  system  was  fixed  in  aU  its  parts, 
until  He  should  come  whom  it  typified. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Iaw  of  Leviticus 
takes  the  rite  of  sacrifice  for  granted  (see  Lev.  1.  2, 
ii.  1,  Ac.,  "  If  a  man  bring  an  offering,  ye  shall,'* 
etc.),  and  Is  directed  chiefly  to  guide  and  limit  its 
exercise.  In  every  case  but  that  of  the  peace- 
otfbring,  the  nature  of  the  victim  was  carefully 
prescribed,  so  as  to  preserve  the  ideas  symbolized, 
but  so  as  to  avoid  the  notion  (so  inherent  in 
heathen  systems,  and  finding  its  logical  result  in 
human  sacrifice)  that  the  more  costly  the  offering, 
the  more  surely  must  St  meet  with  acceptance. 
At  the  same  time,  probably  in  order  to  impress 
this  truth  on  their  minds,  and  also  to  guard  against 
oomiption  by  heathenish  ceremonial,  and  against 
the  notion  that  sacrifice  in  itself,  without  obedi- 
ence, could  avail  (see  1  Sam.  zv.  22,  23),  the  place 
of  ofl^ng  was  expressly  limited,  first  to  the  Taber- 
nacle,o  afterwards  to  the  Temple.  This  ordinance 
also  necessitated  their  periodical  gathering  as  one 
nation  before  God,  and  so  kept  clearly  before  their 
minds  their  relation  to  Him  as  their  national  Ring. 
Both  limitations  hrought  out  the  great  truth,  that 
God  Himself  prorided  the  way  by  which  man 
should  approach  Him,  and  that  the  method  of 
reconciliation  was  initiated  by  Him,  and  not  by 
them. 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  Law,  it 
h«  been  argued  (as  by  Outrara,  Warburton,  etc.) 
that  the  whole  system  of  sacrifice  was  only  a  con- 
descension to  the  weakness  of  the  people,  borrowed, 
more  or  less,  from  the  heathen  nations,  especially 
fh>m  Egypt,  in  order  to  guard  against  worse  super- 
stUinc  and  positive  idolatry.  The  ailment  is 
mmnl-  based  (see  Warb.  Div.  Leg.  iv.,  sect.  vi.  2) 
OB  Es.  zx.  25,  and  similar  references  in  the  O.  and 
N.  T.  to  the  nuUity  of  all  mere  ceremonial.  Taken 
18  an  explanatton  of  the  theory  of  sacrifice,  it  is 
ipsak  and  superficial;  it  kbors  under  two  ihtal 
diflBoulties,  the  historical  fkct  of  the  primeval  exiat- 
noe  of  saerifioe,  and  its  typical  referenee  to  the 

•  for  instances  of  InfHngemenl  of  this  rule  mioen- 
•vsd,  see  Jodg.  tt.  6,  vt.  is,  xiU.  19;  1  Sam.  zi.  16, 
Kf«  6  i  2  Bam.  t1  IS ;  1  K.  Ul.  S,  S.    Most  ot  tbme 
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one  AloneoMol  of  Christ,  which  was  ImoididBal 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  had  been  afaesd} 
typified,  as,  fi>r  ezample,  in  the  aacrifloe  of  laaae. 
But  as  giring  a  reason  fisr  the  minuteneas  and 
elaboration  of  the  Mosaic  ovsmonial,  so  remark- 
ably contrasted  with  the  freedom  of  patriarcha. 
iaorifice,  and  as  furnishing  an  ezidanation  of  oer- 
tam  special  rites,  it  may  probably  have  some  value. 
It  certainly  contains  this  truth,  that  the  craring 
for  visible  tokens  of  God*B  presenee,  and  visible 
rites  of  worship,  from  which  idolatry  proceeds,  was 
proyided  for  and  turned  into  a  safe  channel,  by  the 
whole  ritual  and  typical  system,  of  which  saerifioe 
was  the  centre.  The  contact  with  the  gigantic 
system  of  idolatry,  which  prevailed  in  Egypt,  and 
which  had  so  deeply  tainted  the  spirit  of  the  Israel' 
ites,  would  doubtless  render  such  provision  theD 
especially  necessary.  It  was  one  part  of  the  pro- 
phetic office  to  guard  against  its  degnwlaUon  into 
formalism,  and  to  bring  out  its  spiritual  meaning 
with  an  ever-increasing  deamess. 

(D.)  Post-Mosaic  Sacrifices. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  pursue,  in  detail,  ths 
history  of  Post-Mosaic  Sacrifice,  for  its  main  prin- 
ciples were  now  fixed  forever.  The  most  remark- 
able instances  of  sacrifice  on  a  large  scale  are  bj 
Solomon  at  the  consecration  of  the  Temple  (1  K. 
viii.  69),  by  Jehoiada  after  the  death  of  Athaliak 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  18),  and  by  Hesekiah  at  his  great 
Passover  and  restoration  of  the  Temple-worship 
(2  Chr.  zxx.  21-24).  in  eaeh  case,  the  lavish  oes 
of  victims  was  chiefly  in  the  peace-oflMngs,  which 
were  a  sacred  national  feast  to  the  people  at  the 
Table  of  their  Great  King. 

The  regular  sacrifices  in  tlie  Temple  senries 
were:  — 

(a.)  BuRirr-OPFEEDfos. 

1.  The  daily  bumt-oflhings  (Ex,  zziz.  88-49). 

2.  The  double  bumt-oflferings  on  the  Sabbath 
(Kum.'xxvui.  9,  10). 

3.  The  bumt^fiMngs  at  the  great  ftsti?a)s 
(Num.  zxviii.  ll^zziz.  39). 

(b.)  Meat-Opferinos. 

1.  The  daily  meat-offbrings  accompanying  the 
daily  bumtK>^rings  (flour,  oil,  and  wine)  (Ex. 
zziz.  40,  41). 

2.  The  shew-bread  (twelve  loaves  with  frankin- 
cense), renewed  every  Sabbath  (I^ev.  zziv.  5-0). 

3.  The  special  meat-ofl^ngs  at  the  Sabbath 
and  the  great  festi^-als  (Num.  zzviii.,  zziz.). 

4.  The  first-fruits  at  the  Passover  (Lev.  xxiH 
10-14),  at  Pentecost  (xxiii.  17-90),  both  <«wave- 
ofllerings ; "  the  first-fhiits  of  the  dough  and  threah- 
ing-floor  at  the  harvest-time  (Num.  zr.  90,  91; 
Dent.  zzvi.  1-11),  caUed  **  heave-ofierings.** 

(c.)  Sim-Offerihos. 

1.  Sin-oflbring  (a  kid)  each  new  moon  (Num. 
zzvtil.  15). 

9.  Sin-offtfings  at  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  Feaat 
of  Trumpets,  and  Tabemades  (Num.  zxviii  99,  80, 
xziz.  5,  16,  19,  92,  25,  98,  81,  84,  38). 

8.  The  ofllbring  of  the  two  goats  (the  goat 
sacrificed  and  the  scape-goat)  fbr  the  people,  and 
of  the  buUock  for  the  priest  himsell^  on  the  (jtcbI 
Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  zvi.). 

(d.)  Imcehsb. 

1.  The  morning  and  evening  inoenss  (Ex. 
7-8). 


cases  are  special,  acme  authorised  by  spedal 
mand ;  but  tbe  Iaw  probably  did  not  attain  to  M 
stilotasss  tUl  the  frandatlon  sfthe  Tsmple. 
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1  Ite  iaeemeon  the  Gnat  Day  of  AftoneoiMil 
.Lev.  zn.  12). 

BndM  Uwae  pabHe  wwiriflcei,  tlrara  woe  offor- 
hgiof  the  people  for  themadvet  individuallj;  at 
the  porificatkm  of  nooien  (Lev.  zii.)f  the  praaeota- 
kkn  of  the  fintF4)oni,  and  eiroumctflioo  of  aQ  male 
ebildran,  the  clwinaing  of  the  leprosy  (Lev.  zir.)  or 
ny  endeanneie  (Lev.  zt.),  at  the  AUfillment  of 
and  other  vows  (Num.  vL  l-Sl),  on  oo- 
ef  marriage  and  of  buiial,  ete^  etc,  betidei 
the  fccqaent  oflerSig  of  private  lin-offtringa.  Then 
meit  have  kept  up  •  ooustant  mcwiiton  of  laori- 
lees  every  day;  and  brought  the  rite  home  to 
•icry  nea'a  thought,  and  to  every  occasion  of 

(UL)  In  esamining  the  doetrioe  of  SKriiloe,  it 
■  neeasnry  to  remember,  that,  in  its  devebpment, 
the  order  of  idea  is  not  neoeHarily  the  lame  as  the 
eider  of  time.  By  the  order  of  eacrifioe  in  ite  per- 
fect fcim  (as  in  Lev.  viii.)  it  is  dear  that  the  sin- 
efleriog  oeeupiee  the  most  important  jdaoe,  the 
bomt-oflering  oomes  oezt,  and  the  meatH)flering  or 
pesiiii  iiBiing  last  of  alL  The  second  could  only 
be  oftred  after  the  fint  had  been  accepted;  the 
third  was  only  a  subeidiary  part  of  the  lecond. 
Tet,  in  actual  order  of  time,  it  has  been  seen,  that 
the  patriardial  sacriftces  partook  much  more  of 
the  nature  of  the  peace-oflbring  and  bumt-oflfering; 
snd  that,  under  the  Law,  by  which  was  **the 
knowledge  of  sin  "  (Bom.  iiL  20),  the  sin-oSering 
eas  for  the  first  time  ezplioitly  set  forth.  This  is 
bot  natoiml,  that  the  deepest  ideas  should  he  the 
lait  in  order  of  development. 

It  is  alao  obvious,  that  those  who  believe  in  the 
onity  of  the  O.  and  M.  T.,  and  the  typical  nature 
if  the  Mosaic  Covenant,  must  view  the  type  in 
eoostant  refierence  to  the  antitype,  and  be  pr^wred 
Uisrite«  to  iind  in  the  former  vague  and  reoon- 
iite  meanings,  which  are  fixed  and  manifested  by 
the  latter,  llie  lacrifioee  must  be  considered,  not 
BMiely  as  they  stand  in  the  Law,  or  even  as  they 
■ight  hav«  appeared  to  a  pbus  Israelite;  Imt  as 
thqr  were  illustrated  by  the  Prophets,  and  per- 
feeUy  interpreted  in  the  N.  T.  (e.  g.  in  the  £pi»- 
de  to  the  Hebiews).  It  foUows  from  this,  that, 
Bs  belonging  to  a  system  which  was  to  embrace  all 
Bimlrind  in  its  influence,  they  should  be  also  com- 
psred  and  contrasted  with  the  sacrifices  and  wor- 
riiip  ef  God  in  other  natkms,  and  the  ideas  which 
ia  them  were  dimly  and  eonfosedly  expressed. 

It  is  needlese  to  dwell  on  the  universality  of 
hesthcn  Bacrifices,*»  and  difficult  to  reduce  to  any 
sin^  theory  the  various  ideas  involved  therein. 
U  is  dear,  that  the  sacrifice  was  often  looked  upon 
as  a  gift  or  ttibttte  to  the  gods:  an  idea  which  (for 
saa^)  rune  through  all  Greek  literature,  from 
the  ample  conception  in  Homer  to  the  caricatures 
cf  Aristophanes  or  Lncian,  against  the  perversion 
ef  which  St.  Ptal  protested  at  Athens,  when  he 
4eeknd  that  God  needed  nothing  at  human  hands 
(Acts  zvii.  25).  It  is  also  dear  that  sacrifices 
wmt  wmd  as  pnyers,  to  obtain  benefits,  or  to  avert 
erath;  and  that  this  idea  was  corrupted  into  the 
■pcntatiaai,  denounced  by  heathen  satirists  ss  well 
is  by  Hebrew  prophets,  that  by  them  the  gods* 
Iwcr  could  be  purcbaeed  for  the  wicked,  or  their 
^iDvy  **  be  averted  from  the  prosperous.  On  the 
Hhff  hand,  that  they  were  r^ptfded  as  thank-ofiiBr- 
a^  and  the  feasting  on  their  flesh  as  a  partakhig 


*s  JDus.  on  Saer.,  vol.  1.  disB.  v.,  and 
l^aaalz's  TTaatlae  on  Oieak  and  Bomaa 
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of  the  ««table  of  the  gods"  (comp.  1  Cor.  i.  90 
91),  is  equally  certain.  Nor  was  the  higher  ides 
of  sacrifice,  as  a  representation  of  the  aelf-derotion 
of  the  oflbrer,  body  and  soul,  to  the  god,  wholly 
lost,  although  generally  obscured  by  the  grosser 
and  more  obrious  conceptions  of  the  rite.  But, 
besides  all  these,  there  seems  always  to  have  been 
Utent  the  idea  of  propitiation,  that  is,  the  belief  io 
a  communion  with  the  gods,  natural  to  man,  brokeo 
oflT  in  some  way,  and  by  sacrifice  to  be  restored. 
The  emphatic  ^*  shedding  of  the  blood,"  as  the  es- 
sential part  of  the  sacrifice,  while  the  flesh  wae 
often  eaten  by  the  priests  or  the  sacrificer,  ii  not 
capabJe  of  any  full  expknation  by  any  of  the  iden 
above  referred  to.  Whether  it  repreeented  the 
death  of  the  sacrificer,  or  (as  in  cases  of  national 
ofibring  of  human  rictims,  and  of  those  self-de* 
voted  for  their  country)  an  atoning  death  for  him; 
still,  in  dther  case  it  contained  the  idea  thai 
M  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission,"  and 
so  had  a  vague  and  distorted  glimpse  of  the  great 
central  truth  of  Revelation.  Such  an  idea  may  he 
(as  has  been  argued)  "  unnatural,"  in  that  it  could 
not  be  explained  by  natural  reason;  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  unnatural,  if  frequency  of  existence, 
and  accordance  with  a  deep  natural  instinct,  be 
allowed  to  predude  that  epithet. 

Now  the  eesential  dififereuce  between  these 
heathen  views  of  sacrifice  and  the  Scriptural  doc- 
trine of  the  O.  T.  is  not  to  be  found  in  its  denial 
of  any  of  these  ideas.  The  very  names  used  in  it 
for  sacrifice  (as  is  seen  above)  involve  the  concep- 
tion of  the  rite  as  a  gift,  a  form  of  worship,  a 
thank-oflfering,  a  self-devotion,  and  an  atonemoit. 
In  foot,  it  brings  out,  dearly  and  distinctly,  the 
idess  which  in  heathenism  were  uncertain,  vague, 
and  perverted. 

But  (he  essential  points  of  distinction  are  two. 
First,  that  whereas  the  heathen  concdved  of  thttir 
gods  as  alienated  in  jeafousy  or  anger,  to  be  sought 
after,  and  to  be  appeased  by  the  unaided  action  of 
man.  Scripture  represents  God  himsdf  as  ap- 
proaching man,  as  pointing  out  and  sanctioning 
the  way  by  which  the  broken  covenant  should 
be  restored.  This  was  impressed  on  the  Israelites 
at  every  step  by  the  minute  directions  of  the  Ijsw, 
as  to  time,  place,  rictim,  and  ceremonial,  by  its 
utterly  discountenancing  the  ^  will-worship,"  which 
in  heatheniun  fomid  hill  scope,  and  rioted  in  the 
invention  of  costly  or  monstrous  sacrifices.  And 
it  is  especially  to  be  noted,  that  this  particularity 
is  incrmsed  as  we  approach  nearer  to  the  deep 
propitiatory  idea;  for  that,  whereas  the  patriarchal 
eacrifices  generally  seem  to  have  been  undefined 
by  (jod,  and  even  under  the  Law,  the  nature  of 
the  peace^rfftrings,  and  (to  some  extent)  the  burnt* 
oflMngs,  was  determined  by  the  sacrificer  only,  tho 
solemn  sacrifice  of  Abraham  in  the  inauguration 
of  his  covenant  was  prescribed  to  him,  and  the 
sin-oflferings  under  the  Law  were  moat  accurately 
aad  minutdy  determined.  (See,  for  example,  the 
whole  ceremonial  of  Lev.  xvi,)  It  is  needless 
to  remark,  how  this  eesential  diflbrence  purifies 
all  the  ideas  above  noticed  from  the  corruptions, 
which  made  them  odious  or  contemptible,  and  sets 
on  its  true  basis  the  relation  between  God  and 
iallen  man. 

The  second  mark  of  distinction  is  dosdy  eon- 
nected  with  chis,  inasmuch  as  It  shows  sacrUCoe  tf 


Saerlflce,  quoted  In  notes  28, 38,  to  Thomarn^s 
l«f»  iMttfres,  1858. 
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be  ft  idieiM  proceeding  from  God,  and,  in  hk 
ftmkuowledgey  ooonected  with  the  one  eeutnl  fi^el 
ef  all  human  hietory.  It  is  to  be  found  in  ilie 
typical  diaiaeter  of  all  Jewish  samficcei  on  which, 
as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  argues,  all  their 
efficacy  depended.  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
tike  other  ordinances  of  the  Law,  they  had  a  two- 
fold efftct,  depending  on  the  special  position  of 
an  Isnelite,  as  a  member  of  the  natural  Theocraoy, 
and  on  his  gmeral  position,  as  a  man  in  relation 
with  God.  On  the  one  hand,  for  example,  the 
sin-oAring  was  an  atonement  to  the  national  kw 
for  oKiral  oiftnses  of  negligence,  which  in  **  pre- 
•naipUious,*'  i.  e.  ddiberate  and  willftil  crime,  was 
injected  (see  Num.  xt.  27-31 ;  and  eomp.  Heb.  z. 
K,  87).  On  the  other  band  it  had,  as  the  pro- 
phetic writings  show  us,  a  distinct  spiritual  sig- 
nUfOanoe,  as  a  means  of  expressing  repentance  and 
reoeinng  forgiveness,  which  oould  have  belonged  to 
it  only  as  a  type  of  the  Great  Atonement.  How 
far  that  typical  meaning  was  reoogniscd  at  difler- 
ent  periods  and  by  di&rent  pemns,  it  is  useless 
to  speculate;  but  It  would  be  impossible  to  doubt, 
even  If  we  had  no  lestimony  on  the  subject,  that, 
in  the  face  of  the  high  sfjritual  teaching  of  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  a  i^ous  Israelite  must  have 
felt  the  nullity  of  material  sacrifice  in  itself,  and  so 
believed  it  to  be  availing  only  as  an  oitlinance 
of  God,  shadowing  out  some  great  spiritual  truth, 
or  action  of  his.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that,  with 
more  or  less  distinctness,  he  connected  the  evolu* 
Uon  of  this,  as  of  other  truths,  with  the  ooming 
of  the  promised  Messiah.  But,  however  this 
be,  we  Imow  that,  In  God's  purpose,  the  whole 
system  was  typical,  that  all  its  spiritual  efficacy 
depended  on  the  true  sacrifice  which  It  represented, 
and  could  be  received  only  on  condition  of  Faith, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  paseed  avmy  when  the  Anti- 
type was  come. 

The  nature  and  meaning  of  the  various  kinds 
of  sacrifice  is  partly  gathoed  from  the  form  of 
their  institution  and  ceremonial,  partly  from  the 
teaching  of  the  Prophets,  and  partly  from  the 
N.  T.,  especially  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  All 
had  relation,  under  difibrent  aspects,  to  a  CovenatU 
between  God  and  man. 

The  Suf-OFFKBiMO  represented  that  Covenant 
as  broken  by  man,  and  as  knit  together  again,  by 
Sod's  appointment,  through  the  **  shedding  of 
blood."  Its  ohamcteristio  ceremony  was  the 
sprinkling  of  the  bhx)d  before  the  veil  of  the 
Sanctuary,  the  putting  some  of  It  on  the  horns  of 
the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  pouring  out  of  all  the 
rest  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  bumt-oiftring.  Tbe 
flesh  vras  in  no  case  touched  by  the  oflbrer;  dther 
it  was  consumed  by  fire  without  the  camp,  or  it 
was  eaten  by  the  priest  akme  in  the  holy  place, 

Mid  everything  that  touched  it  vras  holy  (tZ7?i^).' 
This  ktter  pobt  marked  the  distinction  from  the 
peace-offering,  and  showed  that  the  sacrificer  had 
been  rendered  unworthy  of  communion  with  God. 
The  shedding  of  the  blood,  the  symbol  of  life,  sig- 
nified that  the  death  of  the  offender  was  deeerved 
for  sin,  but  that  the  death  of  the  victim  was  ac- 
•q>ted  for  his  death  by  the  ordinance  of  God's 


Boom  rmder  this  (Uka  Saetr)  f*aeeaned; "  bat 
the  primiriva  maaning  "  clean,"  and  the  wage  of  tha 
■cm  dadfllva  sgalnst  this.    LXX.  4yui  (vid. 

9.  v.). 
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This  is  seen  most  deariy  b  tkt  mm^ 
monial  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  when,  after  tfae 
saeriflce  of  the  one  goat,  the  higli-pric8t*s  hand  mm 
laid  on  the  head  of  the  scape-goat  —  whidi  sraa 
the  other  part  of  the  sin-oflbring  —  with  confesnoo 
of  the  sins  of  the  people,  that  it  might  visibly  bear 
them  away,  and  so  bring  out  explieitly,  what  in 
other  sin-offerings  was  but  implied.  Accordingly 
we  find  (see  quotation  from  the  Miahna  in  Outr. 
De  8ner.  i.  e.  xv.,  $  10)  that,  in  all  cases,  it  waa 
the  custom  for  the  oflbrer  to  lay  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  the  sin-oflfering,  to  confess  generally  or 
tpecmUlj  his  sins,  and  to  say,  ^  Let  this  be  my  eK- 
ptation."  Beyond  all  doubt,  the  sin-oi&ring  dia- 
tinctly  witneesed,  that  sin  exbted  in  man,  thai  tfaa 
M  wages  of  that  sin  was  death,"  and  that  God  had 
provided  an  Atonement  by  the  vicarious  suflenng 
of  an  appointed  vktim.  Tlw  reference  of  the 
Baptist  to  a  *«  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  tha 
sins  of  the  worid,*'  was  one  understood  and  baUad 
al  once  by  a  **  tme  Isnelite." 

The  ceremonial  and  meaning  of  the  Bmurr- 
OFFEBiifO  were  very  different.  Tlie  idea  of  es- 
piation  seems  not  to  have  been  abeent  frooa  it 
(for  the  blood  was  sprinkled  round  about  the  altar 
of  sacrifice);*  and,  before  the  Leritieal  ordinanoa 
of  tha  sin*olfering  to  precede  it,  this  idea  maj 
have  been  even  prominent.  Bat  in  the  system  of 
Leviticus  it  is  evidently  only  seemdary.  Tha 
main  idea  Is  the  offering  of  the  whole  vieUm  to 
(}od,  representing  (as  the  laying  of  the  hand  on 
its  head  shows)  Uie  devotion  of  tbe  sacrificer,  body 
and  soul,  to  Him.  The  death  of  the  rictim  waa 
(so  to  speak)  an  incidental  feature,  to  signify  tha 
compfetcness  of  the  devotion ;  and  it  is  to  be  no- 
ticed that,  in  all  solenm  sacrifices,  no  burnt'Oflhrin^ 
could  be  made  nntil  a  previoos  sin-oflering  had 
brought  the  sacrificer  again  into  covenant  with 
(xod.  The  main  idea  of  this  sacrifice  must  haw 
been  representative,  not  vicarious,  and  the  beat 
comment  upon  it  is  the  exhortation  in  Rom.  xU.  I, 
•*  to  present  our  bodies  a  living  sarrifiee,  holy  and 
acceptable  to  God.*' 

The  MsAT-OFFXRiNGa,  the  peace  or  thank- 
ofifering,  tbe  first-fruits,  etc,  were  simply  oflb'ingB 
to  Gkxl  of  his  own  best  gills,  as  a  sign  of  thankfrd 
homage,  and  as  a  means  of  maintaining  his  service 
and  his  servants.  Whether  they  were  regufar  or 
voluntary,  individual  or  national,  independent  or 
subttdiary  to  other  ofibrings,  this  was  stUl  the  lead- 
ing idea.  The  meat-olfoing,  of  flour,  oil,  and 
wine,  seasoned  with  salt,  and  hallowed  by  frankin- 
cense, waa  usually  an  appendage  to  the  devotion 
implied  in  tbe  burnt-offering;  and  the  peace-ofler- 
ings  for  the  people  held  the  same  phoe  in  Aaron'a 
first  sacrifice  (Lev.  ix.  22),  and  b  all  others  of 
special  solemnity.  The  characteristic  ceremony  in 
the  peace-offering  was  the  eating  of  the  flesh  by 
the  sacrificer  (after  the  fat  had  been  burnt  before 
the  Lord,  and  the  breast  and  shouMer  given  to  the 
priests).  It  betokened  the  eigoyment  of  com- 
munion with  (jod  at  <«the  table  of  the  Jord,**  in 
the  gifts  which  his  mercy  had  bestowed,  of  which 
a  choice  portion  was  offered  to  Him,  to  his  sen'auta, 
and  to  his  poor  (see  Deut.  xiv.  28,  29).     To  this 

^  eovar,"  and  so  to  **  do  away ; "  LXX.  l{(A«irM««A). 
Tha  same  word  Is  used  below  of  tbe  sin-offeriDg ;  and 
the  later  Jews  disttngnlsh  tlia  bura^ofbriog  as  atoo 
Ing  for  thooi^ts  and  designs,  tlia  sin-offering  tor  ads 
ef  tmnagTMrion.  (8«e  Jooath.  Paxaphr.  on  Lav.  tK 
17|  els.,  quoted  by  Outnm.) 
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IV  «f  noilioe  aUuaon  b  made  by  St  PaoI  in 
iS.  ir.  IB:  H«b.  xiii.  15, 16.    It  folbwi  nalu- 
ai!lj  from  tbe  other  two. 

U  ■  cfev  from  this,  thai  th«  idea  of  aacrifioe 
■  a  complex  idea,  inTolving  tlie  propitiatory,  the 
iedieaiory,  aad  the  euchariatio  elemeota.  Any  one 
af  theee,  taken  by  it«U^  would  lead  to  enor  and 
Npecatatioo.  The  prajpttaatory  atone  would  tend 
to  the  idea  oC  atonement  by  aaerifiee  tor  tin,  as 
being  efleetual  witboat  any  oondition  of  repeiit- 
anse  and  filth;  the  self-dedieatory,  taken  done, 
ilpBons  the  barrier  of  ein  between  man  and  God, 
■nd  miderminea  the  wlKde  idea  of  atonement;  the 
euefaariitao  akme  leada  to  the  notion  that  mere  gifts 
csn  aiktiafy  God*s  aervioe,  and  is  easily  perverted 
into  the  heathenish  attempt  to  '« bribe"  God  by 
fovi  and  oflerings.  AU  tluee  probably  were  more 
or  Ian  ImpUed  in  eaeh  sacrifloe,  each  element  pre- 
doainatiBg  in  its  torn:  all  must  be  kept  in  mind 
in  eoosidering  the  historical  InfluenoOf  the  spiritual 
■Msning,  and  the  typical  raloe  of  laerifioe. 

Now  tha  Israelites,  while  they  seem  always  to 
km  retained  the  ideas  of  propitiation  and  of 
saeiHfiatie  oflkring,  even  when  they  perverted  these 
by  half-beatbenish  superstition,  constantly  ignored 
the  Mlf-dedicaUon  which  is  the  link  between  the 
two,  and  which  the  regular  bumt-of^ng  shoidd 
ksft  imprsMed  upon  them  as  Uieir  daily  thought 
end  doty.  It  is  therefore  to  this  point  that  the 
tifliing  of  the  Prophets  is  mainly  directed;  its 
key-ooie  is  containH  in  the  words  of  Samuel:  *<Be- 
hflid,  to  obey  ie  better  than  sacrifioe,  and  to  hearken 
tbsn  the  fia  of  rams  "  (1  Sam.  xt.  23).  So  Iiaiah 
deeisRa  (aa  in  L  10-90)  that  *«the  Lord  deUghU 
not  in  the  blood  of  buUoeks,  or  lambe,  or  goats;  " 
that  to  those  who  **  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to 
do  weQ,  ....  though  their  sins  be  as 
nsiht,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow.**  Jeremiah 
iCBsinda  them  (vti.  Si,  33)  that  the  Lord  did  not 
"caaimand  bomtHiflbrlngs  or  saerifioes  **  under 
Usaes,  bat  said,  ««Obey  my  voiee,  and  I  will  be 
par  God."  EzeMel  is  full  of  indignmt  protests 
(■e  zx.  39-44)  against  the  poUution  of  God*s 
Bsae  by  ofierings  of  those  whose  hearts  wera  with 
their  Idola.  Hoesa  seU  fiwth  God's  requiremente 
(vt  6)  In  words  which  our  Lord  himself  sano- 
tiontd:  **  I  desired  nierey  and  not  sacrifloe,  and 
tte  knowledge  of  God  oiore  than  bumt-oflbrings." 
Amos  (r.  31-37)  puts  it  even  more  strongly,  that 
God  ^^hatea**  their  sacriflees,  unices  *« Judgment 
fin  down  like  water,  and  righteousness  like  a 
i^ty  atjeam.'*  And  Klcah  (vL  6-«)  answen 
tttt  <iDestion  which  lies  at  the  root  of  saorifloe, 
''Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord?**  by 
the  words,  ^  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee, 
but  to  do  justly,  and  love  merey,  and  walk  humbly 
•ith  thy  God  ?  **  All  tbeee  passsges,  and  many 
olhets.  are  directed  to  one  ol^ject  —  not  to  dl»- 
soarag9  aaerilEoe,  but  to  purify  and  spiritualize  the 
Wiagaof  the  ofierers. 

The  same  truth,  here  eonnciated  from  without, 
h  recognised  from  within  by  the  Psalmist.  Thus 
he  saya,  in  Ps.  xL  6-11,  «« Sacriflce  and  mea^- 
sflsring,  Immt-ofibring  and  sin-offiving,  Thou  hsr. 
set  mfuired ;  '*  and  contrasts  with  them  the  hoiu- 
^ef  the  heait  —  *«  mine  can  hast  Thon  bored/* 
lad  the  active  serrioe  of  lift  — *«Lo  I  I  come  to  do 
Thy  win,  O  God.**  lu  Ps.  1.  13,  14,  sacriBoe  is 
iMtrssted  with  prayer  and  adoration  (comp.  Ps. 
bK.3):  •^Tblnkest  thon  that  I  will  eat  bulls*  flesh, 
nl  drink  the  blood  of  goaU?  Oflbr  unto  God 
pving,  pay  thj  rows  to  the  Host  Highest, 
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and  call  upon  me  in  time  of  trouble.**  lu  Pft.  S 
16, 17,  it  is  similarly  contrasted  with  true  repent* 
ancc  of  the  heart:  *«The  sacrifice  of  God  is  a 
troubled  spirit,  a  broken  and  a  oontriti  heart.** 
Yet  here  also  the  next  Terse  shows  that  sacrifice 
was  not  superseded,  but  purified:  **  Then  shah 
thou  be  pleased  with  bumt-ofierings  and  oblations; 
then  shall  they  oflftr  young  bullocks  upon  thins 
altar.**  These  passsges  are  oorrefaUive  to  the  others, 
expreesing  the  leellnga,  which  thoee  othen  in  God*s 
name  require.  It  is  not  to  be  argued  from  them, 
that  this  idea  of  self-dedication  is  the  main  <Kie  of 
sscrifioe.  The  idea  of  propitiation  lies  betow  it 
taken  for  granted  by  the  Prophets  as  by  the  vbole 
people,  but  still  enveloped  in  mystery  unt.  tbs 
Antitype  should  come  to  make  all  dear.  For  thf 
evolution  of  this  doctrine  we  must  look  to  the  X. 
T. ;  the  prepantion  for  it  by  the  Prophets  was  (so 
to  speak)  negative,  the  pointing  out  the  nuBlty 
of  aU  other  propitiationa  ui  thewoselveSf  and  then 
leaving  the  warnings  of  the  conseienoo  and  the 
cravings  of  the  heart  to  fix  men*s  hearts  on  the 
better  Atonement  to  come. 

Without  entering  directly  on  the  great  subject 
of  the  Atonement  (which  would  be  foreigif  to  the 
scope  of  this  article),  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer 
to  the  connection,  established  in  the  N.  T.,  between 
it  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  system.  To  do 
this,  we  need  do  little  more  thsn  analyze  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  which  contains  the  key  of  the 
whole  sacrificial  doctrine. 

In  the  first  place,  it  follows  the  prophetic  books 
by  stating,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  the  in- 
trmsic  nullity  of  all  mere  material  sacrifices.  The 
**  gifts  and  sacrifices  **  of  the  first  Tabernacle  could 
u  never  make  the  sacrificen  perfect  in  ebnscienoe  ** 
{fearii  irwfihitri^):  they  were  but  **  carnal  ordi- 
nances, imposed  on  them  till  the  time  of  reforma- 
tion** (8ioptfi<rf»f)  (Heb.  ix.  9,  10).  The  very 
fact  of  their  constant  repetition  is  said  to  prove 
this  imperfection,  which  depends  on  the  funda- 
mental principle,  **that  it  is  impossible  that  the 
blood  of  buUs  and  goats  shouM  take  away  sin'* 
(x.  4).  But  it  does  not  lead  us  to  mfer,  that  they 
actually  had  no  spiritual  efficacy,  if  oiftrsd  in  re- 
pentance and  faith.  On  the  contrary,  the  object 
of  the  whole  epistie  is  to  show  their  typical  and 
probationary  character,  and  to  assert  that  in  virtoe 
of  it  alone  they  had  a  spuitual  meaning.  Our 
Lord  is  declared  (see  1  Pet  1.  30)  "  to  hare  been 
foreordained  *'  as  a  sacrifice  "  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world;**  or  (as  it  is  more  strikingly  ex 
pressed  in  Rev.  xiii.  8)  ^*  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  worid.**  The  material  sacrifices  repreeented 
this  Great  Atonement,  ss  already  made  and  ac- 
cepted in  God's  foreknowledge;  and  to  three  who 
grasped  the  idess  of  sin,  piurdon,  and  self-dedioa- 
tion,  symbolised  in  them,  they  were  means  of  enter- 
ing hito  the  blessings  which  the  One  True  Sacrifiot 
alone  procured.  Otherwise  the  whole  sacrificial 
system  could  hare  been  only  a  superstition  and  a 
snsie.  The  sins  provided  for  by  the  sin-oflering 
were  certainly  in  some  esses  moral.  [See  Sih- 
OFFBRUia.]  The  whole  of  the  Mosaic  description 
01  sacrifices  eaoariy  implies  some  real  spuitual  bsn^ 
fit  to  be  derived  horn  them,  besides  the  temporal 
privileges  belonging  to  the  national  theocracy. 
Just  as  St  Paul  argues  (Gal.  iU.  lfr-39)  that  the 
Promise  and  0>venant  to  Abraham  were  of  pri- 
mary, the  Law  only  of  secondary,  importance,  so 
that  men  had  tmder  the  Faw  more  than  they  had 
bg  the  Law;  so  it  must  be  said  of  the  Leritisal 
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iriftw.  They  oouM  convey  noUiing  in  tbam- 
whm;  jei,  m  typct,  thej  might,  if  aooepCcd  by  a 
true,  though  neoMitrily  imperfect,  fiuth,  be  meant 
of  oonveybg  in  lome  d^ee  the  hlwmngn  of  the 
Antitype. 

Thii  typical  character  of  all  ncrifioe  befaig  thm 
■et  forth,  the  next  point  dwelt  upon  is  the  union 
in  our  Lord'e  perwn  of  the  prieit,  the  oflkrar,  and 
the  sacrifice.  [Prxbst.]  The  imperfection  of  ali 
MciiiioeB,  which  made  them,  in  themselves,  liable 
to  superstition,  and  even  ineiplicable,  lies  in  this, 
Chat,  on  the  one  hand,  the  victim  seems  arbitrarily 
ehoeen  to  be  the  substitute  for,  or  the  representa- 
tive of,  the  saarifloer;<>  and  that,  on  the  other,  if 
there  be  a  barrier  of  sin  between  man  and  God, 
1m  has  no  right  of  approach,  or  security  that  his 
sacrifice  will  to  accepted;  that  there  needs,  there- 
fore, to  be  a  Mediator,  i.  e.  (according  to  the  defi- 
nition of  Hob.  V.  1-4),  a  true  Priest,  who  shall, 
as  being  One  with  man,  ofibr  the  sacrifice,  and 
accept  it,  as  being  One  with  God.  It  is  shown 
that  this  imperfection,  which  necessarily  eousted  in 
all  types,  without  which  indeed  they  would  have 
been  substitutes,  not  preparations  for  the  Antitype, 
was  altogether  done  away  in  Him;  that  in  the 
first  place  He,  as  the  representative  of  the  whole 
human  race,  ofllered  no  arbitrarily*  chosen  victim, 
but  the  willing  sacrifloe  of  his  own  blood;  that,  in 
the  second.  He  was  ordained  by  God,  by  a  solrain 
oath,  to  be  a  high-priest  forever,  **  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedelc,"  one  **  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,"  united  to  our  human 
nature,  susceptible  to  its  infirmities  and  trials, 
yet,  at  the  swne  time,  the  True  Son  of  God,  ex- 
alted &r  above  all  created  things,  and  ever  living 
to  make  intercession  in  heaven,  now  that  his  sacri- 
fice is  over;  and  that,  in  the  last  phtce,  the  barrier 
between  man  and  God  is  by  his  mediation  done 
away  forever,  and  the  Most  Holy  Pkoe  once  for 
all  opened  to  man.  All  the  points,  in  the  doctrine 
of  sacrifice,  which  had  before  been  unintelligible, 
were  thus  made  clear. 

This  bang  the  case,  it  next  foDows  that  all  the 
various  kinds  of  sacrifices  were,  each  in  its  meas- 
ure, representatives  and  types  of  the  various  aspects 
of  the  Atonement.  It  iB  dear  that  the  Atonement, 
in  this  epbtle,  as  in  the  N.  T.  generally,  is  viewed 
in  a  twofoM  light. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  Is  set  forth  distinctly  as  a 
vicarious  sacrifice,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  sin  of  man,  and  in  which  the  I^ord  **  bare  the 
sns  of  many.**  It  is  its  essential  characteristic, 
that  in  it  He  stands  absolutely  alone,  oflfering  his 
sacrifice  without  any  reference  to  the  faith  or  the 
eanversion  of  men  —  ofl^ring  it  bideed  for  those 
who  **  were  still  sinners**  and  at  enmity  with  God. 
Moreover  it  iB  called  a  "  propitiation  **  (iKodr/Aos  or 
IXatrHipwMf  Bom.  iii.  25;  1  John  ii.  2);  a  *(  ran- 
som** (iiwok6rj>»<riSf  Rom.  iii.  24;  1  Cor.  i.  80, 
Ac.);  which,  if  words  mean  anything,  most  imply 
Miat  it  makes  a  change  in  the  rektion  between 
God  and  man,  from  separation  to  union,  firom 
wrath  to  love,  and  a  change  in  man*s  state  from 
bondage  to  freedom.  In  it,  then.  He  stands  out 
ilone  as  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man;  and 
&is  sacrifloe  is  oflfered  once  for  all,  never  to  be  imi- 
tated or  repeated. 

Now  this  view  of  the  Atonement  is  set  forth  in 

•  It  maj  be  mambered  that  devlew,  sometimss 
ladtoroos,  sometimes  horrible,  were  adopted  to  make 
Ih  vlsttin  appear  wUUng ;  and  that  voluntary  sacii- 
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the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  typified  bjtJm^^ 
offering;  eqieeiaUy  by  that  pirtleular  stn-ofiWas 
with  which  the  h%h-priest  entered  the  Most  Holy 
Phce  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (is.  7-12) , 
and  by  that  which  hatbwed  the  inaogoration  of 
the  Mosaic  eoveoant,  and  cleansed  the  veisela  of  ita 
ministration  (ix.  18-23).  In  the  same  way,  ChrisI 
is  called  **  our  Passover,  sacrificed  for  us  "  (1  Cbr. 
V.  7);  and  is  sakl, in  even  more  startliQg  language 
to  have  been  **oiade  sin  for  ns,**  though  He  **kiiev 
no  sin  *'  (2  Cor.  v.  21).  This  typical  relation  is 
pursued  even  into  details,  and  our  Lord*s  suffering 
without  the  city  is  compared  to  the  burning  of  th« 
public  or  priestly  sin-oflbrings  without  the  camp 
(Heb.  xiii.  10-18).  The  altar  of  sacrifice  i$vcf 
turr^ptop)  is  said  to  have  its  antitype  in  his  Paa- 
sion  (xiiL  10).  All  the  expiatory  and  propitiatorj 
sacrifices  of  the  Law  are  now  for  the  first  time 
brought  into  fiiU  light  And  though  the  prin- 
dple  of  vicarious  sacrifice  still  remains,  and  must 
remahi,  a  mystery,  yet  the  fact  of  its  existenee  in 
Him  is  illustrated  by  a  thousand  types.  As  Urn 
sin-oflering,  though  not  the  earliest,  is  the  roosi 
fundamental  of  aU  sacrifices,  so  the  aspect  of  tlis 
Atonement,  which  it  symbolises,  is  the  one  on  which 
all  others  rest 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  ia  set 
forth  to  us  as  the  completion  of  that  petfret 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  which  is  the 
natural  duty  of  sinless  man,  in  which  He  is  the 
representative  of  all  men,  and  in  which  He  oaila 
upon  us,  when  recondied  to  God,  to  **  take  up  the 
Cross  and  foIk>w  Him.**  ^  In  the  days  of  his  flesh 
He  ofiered  up  prayers  and  supplications  .  .  . 
and  was  heard,  in  that  He  feared;  though  He  were 
&  Son,  yet  learned  He  obedience  by  the  things 
which  he  sufibred:  and  being  made  perfect**  (bj 
that  suflbring;  see  U.  10),  **  He  became  the  author 
of  salvation  to  aU  them  that  ob^  Him**  (v.  7,  8, 
9).  In  this  view  his  death  is  not  the  principal 
o^ect;  we  dwell  rather  on  his  lowly  incarnation, 
and  his  life  of  humility,  temptation,  and  suflfaring, 
to  which  that  death  was  but  a  fitting  dose.  In 
the  passage  a\x>ve  referred  to  the  alludon  is  not  to 
the  Cross  of  Calvary,  but  to  the  agony  in  Gethseu- 
ane,  which  bowed  his  human  will  to  the  will  of 
his  Father.  The  main  idea  of  this  view  of  the 
Atonement  is  r^resentative,  rather  than  vioarioua. . 
In  the  first  view  the  ** second  Adam**  undid  bj 
his  atoning  blood  the  work  of  evil  which  the  first 
Adam  did;  in  the  second  He,  by  his  perfect  obe- 
dience, did  that  which  the  first  Adam  left  undone, 
and,  by  his  grace  making  us  like  Himself^  calls 
upon  us  to  follow  Him  in  the  same  path.  This 
latter  view  is  typified  by  the  bumt-ofibing:  in 
respect  of  which  the  N.  T.  merdy  quotes  and  en- 
forces the  language  already  dted  from  the  O.  T., 
and  espedaUy  (see  Heb.  x.  6-9)  the  words  of  Ps 
xl.  6,  Ac.,  which  contrsst  with  material  sacrifice  the 
"  doing  the  will  of  God.**  It  is  one,  which  cannot 
be  dwelt  upon  at  all  without  a  previous  implication 
of  the  other;  as  both  were  embraced  in  one  act,  so 
ars  they  inseparably  connected  in  idea.  Thus  it  is 
put  forth  in  Rom.  xii.  1,  where  the  **  mercies  of 
God**  (i.  e.  the  free  salvation,  through  the  sin- 
ofifcring  of  Christ*s  blood,  dwdt  upon  in  all  the 
preceding  part  of  the  epistle)  are  made  the  ground 
for  calling  on  us  **  to  present  our  bodies,  a 


floe,  soeh  as  that  of  the  Dsoli,  was  haU  to  hs  Iks 

noblest  of  all. 
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hulj  and  aeeapUble  to  God/*  inumueh 
«•  an  aZl  (tee  t.  5)  one  with  Christ  ind  mem- 
bin  ot  his  body.  lo  thia  mom  It  ia  that  m  are 
■id  to  be  '<enid6ed  with  Christ"  (Gal.  iL  20; 
Bom.  vL  6);  to  have  '<tlie  tuflSoings  of  Christ 
■boond  in  na '*  (2  Cor.  L  5);  m-en  to  »  fill  up  that 
wfaidi  ii  bahiud  '*  (rd  dtrrcp^furra)  thereof  (CoL  L 
M):  and  lo  «be  offered"  (ow^rdcofcu)  ^ upon  the 
■flriiioe  of  the  fiuth  "  of  others  (FhiL  ii.  17;  comp. 
2  11m.  ir.  6;  1  John  iU.  16).  As  without  the 
SBoAring  of  the  Croos,  this,  our  bumt^flering, 
would  be  impossible,  so  also  without  the  bumfc- 
4lbnBig  the  ain-olftriiig  will  to  us  bo  unavailing. 

Witi^  thcas  views  of  our  Lord*8  sacrifioe  on  earth, 
M  tTpified  in  tlie  L«iiUcal  sacrifiees  on  the  outer 
akar,  is  abo  to  be  connected  the  oflering  of  his  in- 
taeessioB  forus  in  hea\'en,  wiiieh  was  represented 
by  the  ineeDse.  In  the  lipistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
thb  psri  of  his  priestlj  office  is  dwelt  upon,  with 
psrticalar  reference  to  the  oflbring  of  inceuse  in 
the  Moat  Holy  Phuse  bj  the  high-priest  on  the 
Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Heb.  b.  24-28;  comp. 
iv.  14-16,  vL  19,  20,  Wi.  25).  it  implies  Uiat  the 
nKofiering  has  been  made  once  for  all,  to  rend 
SBunder  iSb  veil  (of  sin)  between  man  and  God; 
and  that  the  continual  bunit-oflbring  is  now  ac- 
espied  by  Him  tor  the  take  of  the  Great  Inleroed- 
tag  High-priest.  That  interceuioii  is  the  stroigth 
of  our  pcmyers,  and  "  with  the  smoke  of  its  in- 
eenae"   they  rise  up  to  heaven  (Rev.  viii.  4). 

[P«ATKK.] 

The  typical  sense  of  the  meat-oflfering,  or  peace- 
oftriqg,  is  less  connected  with  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  himself,  than  with  those  sacrifloes  of  praise, 
thsnk^ving,  charity,  and  devotion,  which  we,  as 
CIvirtiaoa,  ofibr  to  Ciod,  and  **  with  which  he  is 
ssH  pkased  '*  (Heb.  ziiL  15,  16)  as  with  ^an  odor 
of  sweet  smeD,  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God"  (Phil, 
if.  18).  lliey  betoken  that,  through  the  peace  won 
by  the  ain-offenng,  we  have  already  hwn  enabled 
to  drficatiW  ourselves  to  God,  and  they  are,  as  it 
the  ornaments  and  accessories  of  that  self- 


Sneh  ii  a  brief  sketch  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacri- 
iea.  It  is  seen  to  have  been  deeply  rooted  in 
saen's  liearts;  and  to  have  been,  frsni  the  begin- 
ning, aoeepCed  and  sanctioned  by  God,  and  made 
bj  Him  one  channel  of  his  Revelation.  In  virtue 
of  that  sandaon  it  had  a  value,  partly  symbolical, 
psitly  actual,  but  in  all  respects  derived  irom  the 
nK  True  Sscriiioe,  of  which  it  was  the  type.  It 
bvohed  the  cipiatory,  the  self-dedicatory,  and 
the  wiftharistift  idcaa,  each  gradually  developed  and 
eiplaincd,  but  all  capable  ^  fuU  explanation  only 
br  the  Ugbt  reflected  back  firom  the  Antitype. 

On  the  antiquarian  part  of  the  subject  valuable 
iBCamation  may  be  found  in  Spencer,  J>e  Leyibm 
OtbroBorum^  and  Outram,  De  Sacrificiis.  llie 
(fiwrtion  oi  the  origin  of  sacrifice  is  treated  clearly 
»  either  side  by  Fafasr,  On  the  (Divine)  Origin  ^ 
Baari/tee,  and  by  Daridmn,  Inquiry  inio  tAs  Ot-igui 
efSacri/kee;  §ad  Warbnrton,  Di9,  Leg  (b.  is. 
s  i).  On  the  general  sul^ect,  see  Magee's  />MScr- 
uaitm  on  Atonement ;  the  Appendix  to  Tboluck*s 
rrea«ifs  on  the  Hebrewe;  Rurts,  Der  AUtestn^ 
menOicke  OpferenUmt  Mitau,  1862  [Eng.  transla- 
tfcsB  by  Jamea  Martin,  Edinb.  1863,  in  Clark's 
Foreign  TktoL  Libr,;  comp.  BibL  Sacrtt,  ix.  27- 
II];  and  the  eatalogoe  of  authorities  in  Winer's 
UgaktOrier^  **  Opftr."  But  it  needs  for  its  con- 
iUeration  littte  bat  the  caielbl  study  of  Scripture 

A.  B. 
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*  For  other  works  on  this  sut^etst  see  the  rsftr* 
under  Leviticus  (Amer.  od.),  voL  iL  pi 

1653  6,  and  the  list  prefixed  to  the  woric  of  Kurta, 
just  referred  to.  See  also  an  article  by  Dr.  G.  K. 
Noyes,  The  Scriptwre  Docb'ine  of  Sacrifice^  in 
the  Christian  Examiner  (Boston)  for  Sept.  1855, 
and  the  learned  and  ebiborate  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  Kalisch's  Lemiieus,  part  i.  (Loud.  1867), 
pp.  1-416.  A. 

SADAMI'AS  {Sadanias).  The  name  of 
Shallum,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra,  is  so  writ- 
ten in  2  Esdr.  i.  1. 

S A'DAS  i'Aftyai;  Alex.  Airroa;  [Aid.  2tads  i] 
Archad),  Azgad  (1  Esdr.  v.  13;  comp.  Ear.  tt. 
12).  The  form  Sadas  is  retaitied  fh)m  the  Geneva 
version.  [This  form,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the 
reading  of  the  Aldiiie  edition.  —  A.] 

SADDENS  (AoSSoios;  [Vat.  AoSoxor;]  Akx. 
Aok9€uos ;  [Aid.  Aa99aios :]  Loddeue).  ^  Iddo,  the 
chief  at  the  place  Casiphia,**  is  called  in  1  Esdr.  viil. 
45,  "  Saddeus  the  captain,  who  was  in  the  place  of 
the  treasury."  In  1  Esdr.  viii.  46  the  name  is 
written  "  £>addeus  "  in  the  A.  V.,  as  in  the  Ge- 
neva Version  of  both  passages. 

*  SADDLE.  [Cambl;  FuHnrruBB;  Horse; 
Mule.] 

SADO^UO  iXcMovKos;  [Vat  XcMov\ovko9, 
Mai,  £rratn;]  iktdoc).  Zadok  the  high^>riest, 
ancestor  of  Exra  (1  Esdr.  viii.  2). 

SAD'DUCEBS  OUaJhvKcuoit  Saddwxrii 
Matt  iii.  7,  xvi.  1,  6,  11,  12,  xxii.  23,  34;  Marii 
xii.  18;  Luke  xx.  27;  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  17,  xxiii.  6,  7, 
8).  A  religious  party  or  school  among  the  Jews 
at  the  time  of  Christ,  who  denied  that  the  oral  law 
was  a  revelation  of  God  to  the  Israelites,  and  who 
deemed  the  written  law  alone  to  be  obligatory  on 
the  nation,  as  of  Divine  authority.  Although  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  in  con- 
junction with  the  Pharisees,  they  do  not  throw 
such  vivid  light  as  their  great  antagonists  on  ths 
real  significance  of  Christianity.  Except  on  one 
occasion,  when  they  united  with  the  Pharisees  in 
insidiously  asking  for  a  sign  from  heaven  (Matt 
xvi.  1,  4,  6),  Christ  never  assailed  the  Sadducees 
with  the  same  bitter  denunciations  which  he  ut- 
ters against  the  Pharisees;  and  they  do  not,  like 
the  Pharisees,  seem  to  have  taken  active  measures 
for  causing  him  to  be  put  to  death.  In  this  re- 
spect, and  in  many  others,  they  have  not  been  so 
influential  as  the  Pharisees  in  the  worid*s  history; 
but  still  they  deserve  attention,  as  representing 
Jewish  ideas  before  the  Pharisees  beeame  tri- 
umphant, and  as  illustrating  one  phase  of  Jewish 
thought  at  the  time  when  the  new  religion  of 
Christianity,  destined  to  produce  such  a  moment- 
ous revolution  in  the  opini(His  of  mankind,  issued 
from  Judsea. 

Authorities,  ^^  The  sources  of  inibrmation  re- 
specting the  Sadducees  ars  much  the  same  as  for 
the  Pharisees.  [Phakisees,  vol.  iii.  p.  2472.] 
There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  negatively. 
Thus,  the  Sadducees  are  not  spoken  of  at  all  in  the 
fourth  Gospel,  where  the  Pharisees  are  frequeutiy 
mentioned,  John  vii.  32,  45,  xi.  47,  57,  xviii.  3, 
viii.  3, 13-19,  ix.  13;  an  omission  which,  as  Geigrr 
suggests,  is  not  unimportant  in  reference  to  ths 
criticism  of  the  (xospels  (  Ureckrifl  und  Uebereei' 
sungen  der  BibU^  p.  107).  Moreovw,  while  St 
Paul  had  been  a  Pharisee  and  was  the  son  of  a 
Pharisee;  while  Josephus  was  a  Pharisee,  and  the 
ifabnua  was  a  Pharisaical  dignt  of  Plwrisaiea] 
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•phiiooi  uid  praciwM,  noi  a  liogte  andcmUcd 
writing  of  on  ftcknowledged  Sftddiioee  haa  oooie 
down  to  in,  M  that  for  an  aoqtiaintanoe  with  their 
opinioiia  we  are  mainljr  dependent  on  their  antago- 
oisU.  Thii  point  ibould  be  alwayi  borne  in  miiHl 
in  Judging  their  opiniona,  and  forming  an  estimate 
of  tlieir  character,  and  its  fuU  bearing  will  be  dulj 
appreciated  by  tlioie  who  reflect  that  even  at  the 
pretent  day,  with  all  the  checks  against  niisrepm- 
sentotion  arising  from  publicity  aiid  the  invention 
of  printing,  probably  no  religious  or  political  party 
in  J'Jiglaiid  would  be  content  to  accept  the  state- 
ments of  an  opponent  as  giving  a  correct  view  of 
Its  opuiions. 

Origin  of  the  name,  —  Like  etymologies  of 
words,  the  origin  of  the  name  of  a  sect  is,  in  some 
eases,  almost  wholly  inimaterixJ,  while  in  other 
eases  it  is  of  extreme  importance  towards  uuder- 
■tasding  opinions  which  it  is  proposed  to  investi- 
gate, llie  origin  of  the  name  Sadducees  is  of  the 
latter  description;  and  a  reasonable  certainty  on 
this  point  would  go  far  towards  ensuring  correct 
ideas  respecting  the  position  of  the  SSadduceee  in  the 
Jewish  state.  The  sulject,  however,  is  inx'olved  in 
great  difiiculties.  llie  Hebrew  word  by  which  tliey 
ve  called  in  the  Mishna  is  Taedukim^  the  plural  of 
Ta&d^ky  which  undoubtedly  means  "just,"  or 
**  righteous,"  but  which  is  never  used  in  the  Bilile 
esce[)t  ss  a  proper  name,  and  in  the  Anglican  Ver- 
sion is  always  translated  "Zadok  '*  (2  K.  xv.  83; 
2  Sam.  viii.  17;  1  Chr.  vi.  8,  12,  Ac.;  Neh.  iiL  4, 
29,  xi.  11).  Ilie  most  obvious  translation  of  the 
word,  therefore,  is  to  call  them  Zadoks  or  Zadok- 
Ites;  and  a  question  would  then  arise  as  to  why 
they  were  so  called.  The  ordinary  Jewish  state- 
ment is  that  they  are  named  from  a  certain  Zadok, 
a  disciple  of  the  Antigonus  of  Socho,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  tiie  Mishna  {At6th  i.)  aa  having  received 
the  oral  Uw  from  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the 
men  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  It  is  recorded  of 
this  Antigonus  that  be  used  to  say:  *•  Be  not  like 
■ervants  who  serve  their  master  for  the  sake  of  re- 
ceiving a  reward,  but  be  like  ser^-ants  who  serve 
their  master  without  a  view  of  reoeinng  a  reward ;  ** 
and  the  current  statement  hss  been  that  Zadok, 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  Zadokites  or  Sadducees, 
misinterpreted  this  saying  so  &r,  as  not  only  to 
maintain  the  great  truth  that  virtue  should  be  the 
rule  of  conduct  without  reference  to  the  rewards  of 
the  individual  agent,  but  likewise  to  proclaim  the 
doctrine  that  there  was  no  future  state  of  rewards 

• 

and  punishments.      (See  Boxtorf,  s.  v.  p*^*^* 

•  Anuk,  or  'JrOc  (11*^3771),  means  ^arFanfad," 

or  "  sat  In  order."  Th«  author  of  this  work  was  an- 
other BabbI  Nathan  Ben  Jechier,  preRident  of  tha  Jew- 
ish Academy  at  Rome,  who  died  in  1106.  a.,  d.  (See 
Bartolocci,  Bibl.  Rabb.  iv.  261.)  The  reference  to 
Babbl  Nathan,  author  of  the  treatise  on  the  Av6th,  Is 

Boade  In  the  Aruek  un;ler  Che  w<Mrd  ^"^DV^^Il.  The 
treatlae  itself  was  pubilshed  in  a  lAtio  traoslatloo  by 
ff.  Taylsr,  at  LondoQ,  1667.  The  orifioal  paange  re- 
specting iadok's  disciples  is  printed  b>  Oeiger  In  He- 
brew, and  translated  by  him,  Urschri/t,  etc.,  p.  106. 

*  Dr.  Ginsborg,  In  his  valnabfe  article  Saddttetet^ 
la  the  Sd  edition  of  KUto's  Cyeiop.  o/Bibi.  Lit.  lii.  781, 
note,  oorracts  Mr.  Twlstleton's  statements  reepecting 
*«the  earliest  mention  '  of  Babbl  Nathan,  and  the 
Msoe  when  he  Uved.  He  says:  "This  Babbl  Nathan 
tr  Nathan  Aa-SoMt,  ss  lie  is  called  in  the  Tklmod, 

he  was  a  native  of  Ueshan  In  Bab.vlon  (Baba 
iiAre,  78  d),  was  one  of  the  maat  distinguished  Mlsh- 
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UgfaUboi's  Horm  Bebraiem  on  MaUL  1 L  S, 
the  Note  of  llaimonidcs  in  Surenhuttoa^t  Mithma, 
ir.  411.)  If,  however,  the  statement  is  traced  mp 
to  its  original  source,  it  is  found  thai  there  ia  no 
mention  of  it  either  in  the  Mishna,  or  in  any  other 
pait  of  the  Talmud  (Geiger't  U^tchrijl,  ete.,  p. 
106),  and  that  the  first  mention  of  somctiiiQg  ni 
th»  kind  is  in  a  small  work  by  a  eertauo  BabU 
Nathan,  which  he  wrote  on  the  TKatiee  of  the 
Mishna  called  the  AvCth,  or  »  Fathers.'*  Bnt  \bm 
age  in  which  this  Kabbi  Nathan  lived  ia  uncertaic 
(Bartolocci,  HibUutkeca  Magna  Rabbinica,  voL  iiL 
p.  770),  and  the  eariieat  mention  of  him  ie  in  ft 
wetl-kiiowu  Rabbinical  dictionary  called  the  At  mek*' 
which  was  completed  about  the  year  11J6,  a.  u 
The  following  are  the  words  of  the  above-meoticLad 
Rabbi  Nathan  of  the  Atdik,  Advertuig  to  the 
passage  in  the  Mishna,  already  quoted,  respectiiig 
Antigonua'a  saying,  he  obaervea:  **AutigODUa  nf 
Socho  bad  two  diaciplea  who  taught  the  sayiug  to 
their  disciples,  and  these  disciples  again  taqght  it 
to  their  diadplea.  At  laat  these  b^an  to  scnitl- 
nine  it  narrowly,  and  said,  •  What  did  our  Fathen 
mean  in  teaching  this  saying?  Is  it  possible  thai 
a  Ubmvr  is  to  perform  his  woric  all  the  day,  and 
not  receive  his  wages  in  the  evening?  Tndy,  if 
our  Fathers  had  known  that  there  is  another  world 
and  a  restwrection  of  the  dead,  they  would  not  have 
spoken  thus.*  They  then  began  to  separate  tfaeno- 
selves  from  the  Law;  and  so  there  aroee  two  lecta, 
the  Zadokitea  and  Baithusians,  the  ionner  froni 
Zadok,  and  the  latter  fixMu  Baithos."  Now  it  ia 
to  be  obser%-ed  on  this  passage  that  it  does  not  jus- 
tify the  once  current  belief  that  Zadok  himself  »]»> 
interpreted  Antigonus's  saying;  and  it  suggeata  no 
reason  why  the  followers  of  the  supposed  new  doc- 
trines should  ha\-e  taken  their  name  from  Zadok 
rather  than  Antigonoa.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  in 
connection  with  several  other  points  of  the  nme 
nature,  aoch  aa,  lor  exampks  the  total  silence  re- 
specting any  such  stoiy  in  the  works  of  Joaephna 
or  in  tSs  Talmud ;  the  abaence  of  any  other  apecial 
information  respectuig  even  the  existence  (rf*  the 
supposed  Zadok ;  the  improbable  and  chiUisbly  il- 
logical reaeona  assigned  for  the  departure  of  Zadok*s 
disciples  from  the  Law;  the  circumstances  that 
Rabbi  Nathan  held  the  teneU  of  the  Phariaeea, 
that  the  statements  of  a  Pharisee  respecting  the 
Sadducees  must  always  be  received  with  a  certain 
reserve,  that  Rabbi  Nathan  of  the  Avdth,  for  aught 
that  has  ever  been  proved  to  the  contrary,  may 
have  lived  aa  long  as  1000  years  after  the  fint  ap- 

nalc  doctors.  In  oonaeqaence  of  bis  high  Urth,  aa 
his  lather  was  Prince  of  the  Gaptlvlty  in  Babykm, 
and  his  marveUoua  knowledge  of  the  law,  both  divine 
and  human,  .  .  lie  was  created  vicar  of  Ihe  patcl- 
aroh  Simon  IL  b.  Qamallel  II.,  a.  n.  140-168,  or  preal- 


dent  of  the  tribunal  {^1  D'^D  3H).  Be  la 
quently  quoted  In  the  Talmud  as  a  profound  Mrhoiar 
of  the  law  {Harajotk^  18  b ;  Baba  KamOj  28  a ;  Zaoa 
Mezia^  117  b),  and  has  materially  contributed  to  tiia 
compilation  of  the  Mishna^  as  he  himself  compiled  a 
Mi'jAna,  which  Is  quoted  by  the  name  of  Mitknatk  dt 
Rabbi  Nathan^  and  which  Babbl  Jehodah  the  holy 
used  for  the  redaction  of  the  present  MuAno."  But 
after  all,  Dr.  Olnsburg  is  disposed  to  regard  the  pa*> 
aage  about  the  Saddncees  In  the  AvOth  of  Rabbi  JV«> 
lAoR  aa  by  a  later  band,  "  like  many  other  pleeea  la 
Che  same  work,^*  and  thinks  that  Its  author  moi^ 
probably  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  ea» 
tozy  (p.  788).  He  himself  adopts  the  view  cf  tielfv 
lespaetteg  the  origin  of  the  Hartrtwwes.  4. 
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of  til*  Sadduoees  as  » {Mirtj  in  Jewish  bb- 
«rj.  Hid  thai  he  quotes  no  authoritr  of  any  kind 
far  bis  aeeoant  of  theb  origin,  it  seems  rsasonable 
Id  rgect  this  Rabbi  Nathan's  nanation  as  unwor- 
Ihj  of  credit.  Another  andoit  sii^esUon  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  name  **  Sadduoees  "  is  in  Kpi- 
phanhu  (Aahenm  Hart§eMy  xit.)*  who  states  that 
the  Saddocees  called  themselves  by  that  name  from 
**  righteoosneas,'*  the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
vonl  Zeddc;  **and  that  there  whs  lilcewise  an- 
asDtly  a  Zadolc  among  the  priests,  but  that  they 
did  not  eontitiue  in  the  doctrines  of  their  chief." 
Hot  this  statement  is  unsatisfactory  in  two  re> 
speefes:  1st  It  does  not  explain  why,  if  the  sug- 
gerted  etymology  was  comet,  the  name  of  the  Sad- 
dMses  was  not  Tsaddlktm  or  Zaddikites,  which 
would  have  been  the  regular  Hebrew  adjective  for 
llM  •^Jnst,"  or  *«  Righteous  ";  and  2d]y.  While  it 
evidently  implies  that  they  once  held  the  doctrines 
ef  an  aucfent  priest,  Zadok,  who  is  even  called  their 
chief  or  master  {ivnrrdryit\  it  does  not  directly 
assert  that  there  was  any  connection  between  his 
name  and  theirs ;  nor  yet  does  it  say  that  the  co- 
incidence between  the  two  names  was  accidental. 
Iloreover,  it  does  not  give  information  as  to  when 
Zadok  lived,  nor  what  were  those  doctrines  of  his 
which  the  Sadducees  once  hekl,  but  subsequently 
departed  from,  'llie  unsatisfiictoriness  of  Kpipha- 
nios's  statement  is  increased  by  its  being  coupled 
with  an  assertion  that  the  Sadducees  were  a  bruich 
broken  off  from  Doeitheus:  or  in  other  words  Schis- 
BsSics  from  Uositheus  {iarStneturfM  6irr9s  krh  Ao- 
ri6<ov) ;  for  Dosithetts  was  a  heretic  who  lived  about 
the  time  <^  Christ  (Origen,  eoHtra  Cdnan^  lib.  t.  c. 
17;  Clemens,  RtcogtnL  ii.  8:  Photius,  Bibiiotk.  c. 
nx.),  and  thus,  if  Epiphanius  was  correct,  the 
spinimis  characteristic  of  the  Haddueees  were  pro- 
dwtJona  of  the  Christian  era;  a  supposition  con- 
tnry  to  the  eipiess  dedaratioo  of  the  Pharisee 
Jos^os,  and  to  a  notorious  faot  of  history,  the 
eonneetion  ct  Hyreanus  with  the  Sadduoees  more 
than  100  years  before  Christ  (See  Josephus,  AnL 
oii.  9,  §  6,  and  xviii.  1,  f  3,  where  observe  the 
ffanue  im  rov  wibv  ipx<iioo  .  •  .)  Hence  Epipha- 
Bnis*s  expbaation  of  the  origin  of  the  word  Saddu- 
esBs  must  be  rgected  with  that  of  Rabbi  Nathan 
if  the  ^tdC4.  In  these  dreumstances,  if  recourse 
ii  had  to  eoqjectura,  the  first  point  to  be  eonsid- 
sred  is  whether  the  word  is  likely  to  have  arisen 
from  the  meaning  of  *•  righteousness,*'  or  from  the 
asme  of  an  Indi^iduaL  This  must  be  decided  in 
favor  of  the  hitter  attemative,  inasmuch  as  the  word 
Zsdek  never  occurs  in  the  Bible,  except  as  a  proper 
■sme;  and  then  we  are  led  to  inquiro  as  to  who 
the  Zadok  of  the  Sadducees  is  likely  to  have  been. 
How,  according  to  the  esistiog  records  of  Jewish 
luBloty,  there  was  one  Zadok  of  tnuMoendent  im- 
pQftanee,  and  only  one;  namely,  the  priest  who 
seted  such  a  promineut  part  at  the  time  of  David, 
sad  who  declared  in  fiivor  of  Solomon,  when  Abia- 
Ihsr  took  the  part  of  Adon^ah  as  sucoenor  to  the 
Uaone  (1  K.  i.  39-46).  Iliis  Zadok  was  tenth  in 
issen'iit,  aeoording  to  the  genealogies,  from  the 
Ugfa-ptiest  Aaron;  and  whatever  may  be  the  cor- 
«Kt  expbuution  of  the  statement  in  the  1st  Book 
i  Kings,  ii.  85,  that  Solomon  put  him  in  the  room 
tf  Ahbihar,  iltbough  on  previous  occasions  he 


•  ieeordlag  to  the  Mlihna,  Sanknl,  2,  no  one 
•m  ^'slaan,**  In  tlia  Levltleal  ssose,  to  act  as  a  Jodfs 
h  Mpllal  trials,  eseapt  prissis,  Lsvltas,  and  IsrMlltas 
isBfblors  migtit  msny  prlists.    This 
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had.  when  named  with  him,  been  always  mentloaed 
first  (a  Sam.  xv.  35,  xix.  11;  cf.  viU.  17),  his  line 
of  priesti  appears  to  have  had  decided  preeminence 
in  subsequent  history.  Thus,  when  in  2  Chr 
xxxi.  10,  Ufzekiah  is  represented  as  putting  a  ques- 
tion to  the  priests  and  Levites  generally,  the  an- 
swer is  attributed  to  Aaariah,  **  the  chief  priest  o( 
the  house  of  Zadok:  **  and  in  ICzekiel's  prophetic 
vision  of  the  future  Temple,  "  the  sons  of  Zadok  *' 
and  '^  the  priests  the  Levites  of  the  seed  of  Zadok  ** 
are  spoken  of  witli  peculiar  honor,  as  those  who 
kept  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  when 
the  children  of  Israel  went  sstray  (Esek.  xl.  4d, 
zUii.  19,  xliv.  15,  xlviii.  11).  Now,  as  the  transi- 
tion from  the  expression  **aons  of  Zadok"  and 
**  priests  of  the  seed  of  Zadok  '*  to  Zadokites  is  easy 
and  obvious,  and  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlei  v. 
17,  it  is  said,  ^  Thtn  the  hiyh-ptiest  ivse,  and  ail 
they  that  were  with  kirn,  which  ii  the  sect  of  tht 
Sadducus,  and  were  filled  with  indignation,**  it  has 
been  cot^ectured  by  Geiger  that  the  Sadduoeei 
or  Zadokites  were  originally  identical  with  the  sons 
of  Zadok,  ami  constituted  what  may  be  termed  a 
kind  of  sacodotal  aristocracy  ( Urtchrifl^  etc,  p. 
104).  To  these  were  afterwards  attached  all  who 
for  any  reason  reckoned  themselves  as  belonging  to 
the  aristocracy ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  faniUiea 
of  the  high-prieet;  who  had  obtained  consideration 
under  the  dynasty  of  Herod.  These  were  for  the 
most  part  jndges,<>  aud  individuals  of  the  official 
and  governing  cUss.  Now,  although  this  view  ol 
the  Sadducees  is  only  inferential,  and  mainly  con- 
jectural, it  certainly  exphuus  the  name  better  than 
any  other,  and  elucidates  at  once  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  the  otherwise  obscure  statement  that  the 
high-priest,  and  those  who  were  with  him,  were  the 
sect  of  the  Sadducees.  Accepting,  therefore,  this 
view  till  a  more  probable  coigecture  is  suggested, 
some  of  the  principal  peculiarities  or  suppoaed  p»> 
ouUarities  of  the  Sadducees  will  now  be  noticed  in 
detail,  although  in  such  notice  some  points  must 
be  touched  upon,  which  have  been  already  partiT 
discussed  in  speaking  of  the  Pharisees. 

I.  The  Isading  tenet  of  the  Sadducees  wss  the 
negation  of  the  leading  tenet  of  their  opponents. 
As  the  Pharisees  asserted,  so  the  Sadducees  denied 
that  the  Israelites  were  in  possession  of  an  Oial 
Law  transmitted  to  them  by  Moses.  The  manner 
in  which  the  Pharisees  may  have  gained  acoeptonet 
for  their  own  view  b  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  work 
[vol.  iii.  p.  2474] ;  but,  for  an  equitable  estimate 
of  the  Sadduoees,  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind 
emphatically  how  destitute  of  historical  evidence 
the  doctrine  was  which  they  denied.  Tliat  doctrine 
is  at  the  present  day  reacted,  probably  by  almost 
all,  if  not  by  all,  Christians;  and  it  is  indeed  so 
fiu:eign  to  their  ideas,  that  the  greater  number  of 
Christians  hare  never  even  heard  of  it,  though  it 
is  older  than  Christianity,  and  has  been  the  snp> 
port  and  consolation  of  the  Jews  under  a  series  of 
the  most  cruel  and  wicked  peneoutions  to  which 
any  nation  has  ever  been  exposed  during  an  equal 
number  of  centuries.  It  is  likewise  now  main- 
tained, all  over  the  worM,  by  those  who  are  called 
to*  orthodox  Jews.  It  is  therefore  desirable,  to 
know  the  kind  of  arguments  by  which  at  the 
present  day,  in  an  historical  and  critical  age,  the 

taluss  with  the  explanation  oOmd  In  the  text,  oT  Ifas 
flaiMneisSi  as  a  sscerdotal  arlstoeney,  bsiog  " 
the  h|fh-prtist.>* 
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ioMat  it  defended.  For  thii  u  opportunity  hM 
been  given  during  the  last  three  yeen  by  a  leemed 
Freneh  Jew,  Grand-Rabbi  of  the  eircumioription 
•f  Cofamur  (Klein,  Le  Judaitme,  ou  la  VeritS  mr 
le  Tait/uid,  Mulhouae,  1869),  who  itiU  aaKrta  aa  a 
fact,  the  oisteDoe  of  a  Moeaie  Oral  Law.  To  do 
full  Jnstice  to  hit  views,  the  original  work  should 
be  perused.  But  it  is  doing  no  ii\}ustloe  to  his 
learning  and  ability,  to  point  out  that  not  one 
of  his  arguments  has  a  positive  historical  value. 
Thus  he  relies  maiuly  on  the  inoonoeivability  (as 
will  be  again  noticed  In  this  article)  that  a  Divine 
revektioo  should  not  have  explicitly  proclaimed  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, or  that  it  should  have  promulgated  laws, 
left  in  such  an  incomplete  form,  and  requiring  so 
much  explanation,  and  so  many  additions,  as  the 
iawa  in  the  Pentateuch.  Now,  arguments  of  this 
kind  may  be  sound  or  unsound;  bMed  on  reason, 
or  illogiosl;  and  for  many  they  may  have  a  phik>- 
eophioU  or  theological  value;  but  they  have  no 
pretense  to  be  r^parded  as  historical,  inasmuch  as 
the  assumeil  premises,  which  involve  a  knowledge 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the 
manner  in  which  He  would  be  likely  to  deal  with 
man,  are  far  beyond  the  limits  of  historical  verifi- 
cation. The  nearest  approach  to  an  historical 
aigument  is  the  following  (p.  10):  "In  the  first 
place,  nothing  proves  better  the  fiict  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  tradition  than  the  belief  itself  in  the 
tradition.  An  entire  nation  does  not  suddenly 
foiget  its  religious  code,  its  principles,  its  laws,  the 
daily  ceremonies  of  its  worship,  to  such  a  point, 
that  it  could  easily  be  persuaded  that  a  new  doc- 
trine presented  by  some  impostors  is  the  true  and 
only  explanation  of  its  law,  and  has  always  de- 
termined and  ruled  its  application.  Holy  Writ 
often  represents  the  Israelites  as  a  stifiT-necked 
people,  impatient  of  the  religious  yoke,  and  woukl 
it  not  be  attributing  to  them  rather  an  excess  of 
docility,  a  too  great  condeecension,  a  blind  obe- 
dience, to  suppose  that  they  suddenly  consented  to 
troublesome  and  rigwous  innovations  which  some 
persons  might  have  wished  to  impose  on  them 
lome  fine  morning?  Such  a  supposition  destroys 
itself,  and  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the 
tradition  is  not  a  new  invention,  but  that  its  birth 
goes  back  to  the  origin  of  the  religion ;  and  that 
transmitted  from  fiither  to  son  as  the  word  of  God, 
it  lived  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  identified  itself 
with  the  blood,  and  was  always  considered  as  an 
inriolable  authority.*'  But  if  this  passage  b  care- 
fully examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  does  not 
supply  a  single  fact  woriiiy  of  being  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law.  Independent  tesU- 
mou}-  of  persons  contemporary  with  Moees  that  he  | 
had  transmitted  such  a  law  to  the  Israelites  would 
be  historical  evidence;  the  testimony  of  penons  in 
the  next  generation  as  to  the  exist«ice  of  such  an 
Dral  Law  which  their  fiithers  told  them  came  from 
Moees,  would  have  been  seoondary  historical  evi- 
dence; but  the  belief  of  the  Israelites  on  the  point 
L^iOO  years  after  Moses,  cannot,  in  the  absence  of 
any  intermediate  testimony,  be  deemed  evidence  of 
an  historical  fiMt     Moreover,  it  is  a  mistake  to 


•  See  p.  82  of  Euaf  on  the  RntHuea  of  the  Chunk 
^  lair'^Mit,  |>y  the  Hev.  Morgan  Cove,  PrsbeDdaxy  of 
Qeralbnl,  and  B«etor  of  Baton  Bishop.  678  pp.  Loo- 
ioo,  BiTlngton,  1816.  Third  edition.  *'  Thos  do  we 
rst^un  affain  to  the  original  difficulty  [the  origin  uf 
ij,  tc  the  eolation  of  irhMi  the  strength  of  homaa 
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aaniBM,  that  they  who  deny  a  Moaale  CJnl 
imagine  that  this  Oral  Ijaw  was  at  some  one 
as  one  great  system,  introduced  suddenly  amongBl 
the  Isradites.    The  real  mode  of  conceiving  what 
occurred  is  fu  difihrent.     After  the  return  frosB 
the  Captivity,  there  existed  probably  amongst  tlw 
Jews  a  laige  body  of  customs  and  decisions  not 
contained  in  the  Pentateuch ;  and  these  had  prae- 
tieal  authority  over  the  people  long  before  thej 
were  attributed  to  Moees.    llie  only  pheuomenon 
of  importance  requiring  expUnatk>n  is  not  the  es- 
istence  of  the  customs  sanctioned  by  the  Oral  Law, 
but  the  belief  accepted  by  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Jews  that  Moses  bad  dlTinely  revealed  tluse  vam^ 
toms  as  laws  to  the  Isrselites.     To  explain  this 
historically  firom  written  records  is  impossible,  frooft 
the  silence  on  the  sul^t  of  the  very  scanty  hi*- 
torical  Jewish  writings  purporting  to  be  written 
between  the  return  firom  the  Captivity  in  638  befaro 
Christ  and  that  uncertain  period  when  the  canon 
was  closed,  which  at  the  earliest  could  not  hsvn 
been  long  before  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanea, 
B.  c.  164.     For  all  this  space  of  time,  a  poM  of 
about  874  years,  a  period  as  long  as  from  the  aeeei 
sion  of  Henry  VIL  to  the  present  year  (1862)  we 
have  no  Hebrew  account,  nor  in  fiut  any  con- 
temporary account,  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  fas 
Palestine,  except  what  may  be  contained  in  thn 
short  works  entitled  Eira  and  Nehemiah.    And 
the  but  named  of  these  worics  does  not  carty 
the  history  much  later  than  one  hundred  yean 
after  the  return  from  the  OapUrity:  so  that  thcro 
is  a  long  and  extremely  important  period  of  mote 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  heroin 
rising  of  the  Maccabees,  during  which  there  is  n 
total  absence  of  contemporary  Jewish  history.     la 
this  dearth  of  historical  materials,  it  is  idle  to 
attempt  a  positive  nanation  of  the  circumstancea 
under  which  the  Oral  Law  became  assigned  to 
Moses  as  its  author.     It  is  amply  sufficient  if  n 
satisfiMstmy  suggestion  is  made  as  to  how  it  might 
have  been  attributed  to  Moees,  and  in  this  there  is 
not  much  difficulty  for  any  one  who  bears  in  mind 
how  notoriously  in  ancient  times  btws  of  a  much 
later  date  were  attributed  to  Minos,  Lycurgua, 
Sokm,  and  Numa.     The  unreasonableness  of  sup- 
posing that  the  belief  in  the  oral  traditkHis  being 
firom  Moees  must  have  coincided  in  point  of  time 
with  the  acceptance  of  the  oral  tradition,  may  be 
illustrated  by  what  occurred  in  England  during 
the  present  century.     During  a  period  when  the 
fitness  of  maintaining  the  oleigy  by  tithes  was 
contested,  the  theory  was  put  forUi  that  the  origin 
of  tithes  waa  to  be  assigned  to  *^an  unreoMded 
revelation  made  to  Adam.**  <■    Now,  let  us  suppose 
that  England  was  a  country  as  small  as  Judan; 
that  the  English  were  as  few  in  number  as  the 
Jews  of  Judaa  must  have  been  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah,  that  a  temple  in  London  was  the  oentn 
of  the  English  religion,  and  that  tlie  populatioa 
of  London  hardly  ever  reached  50,000.     [Jrru- 
8ALBM,  it  1820.]     Let  us  further  suppose  thai 
printing  was  not  invented,  that  manuscripts  were 
dear,  and  that  few  of  the  population  could  reao. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  impossible  thai 


rsaaon  Is  unequal.  Nor  does  there  remain  any  othat 
method  of  solving  It,  but  bj  assigning  the  origin  ef 
the  euatom,  and  the  pecnllar  obaervaooe  of  It,  to  sonss 
unrseorded  nvelation  made  to  Adam,  and  hy  hfaa  aal 
his  issesndaats  deiivirsd  down  to  posterity." 
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of  an  onraoorded  rarelatlon  made  to 
might  have  been  gnduallj  aooeptad  c  j  » 
hifi  Rlig&ni  part  J  in  En^aad  as  a  divine  aathor- 
IfcjfvtitJiei.  If  this  beUflf  had  oontinned  in  the 
liaTty  daring  n  poriod  of  more  than  2,000 
if  that  party  Had  beoome  dominant  in  the 
Eagliih  Church,  if  fcr  the  lint  S50  jean  erery 
■ntamponry  neoid  of  Eiv{liah  liittorj  became  loet 
to  mankind,  and  if  all  previoai  English  writings 
Binfiy  eondomnod  the  bidief  by  their  silence,  so 
Ihat  the  pfedas  data  of  the  origin  of  the  belief 
ssald  not  be  aaosrtained,  we  shoold  have  a  parallel 
to  the  way  in  wliich  a  belief  in  a  Mosale  Onl  Law 
SMj  possibly  have  arisen.  Yet  It  would  have  been 
voy  Skgica]  for  an  English  xeasooer  in  the  year 
1000  A.  D.  to  have  argued  ftom  the  burden  and 
laoojanee  of  paying  tithes  to  the  correctness  of 
tbs  theory  that  the  institution  of  tithes  was  ovring 
to  this  unrecorded  revelatiou  to  Adam.  It  is  not 
nsint  by  thia  illustration  to  suggest  that  reasons 
could  l>e  advanced  for  such  a  divine 
of  tithes  as  even  for  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law. 
The  main  ol^jeet  of  the  illustration  Is  to  show  that 
lbs  ffistenfie  of  a  practice,  and  the  belief  as  to  the 
flfigin  of  n  practice,  are  two  wholly  distinet  points; 
sod  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  in  time 
Isteeeu  the  introduction  of  a  practice,  and  the  in- 
tndoetaon  of  the  prevalent  belief  in  its  origin. 

Coder  thia  head  we  may  add  that  it  muft  not  be 
■mmed  that  the  Sadduoeea,  because  they  n^ted 
i  Mosaic  0ml  Law,  rqjeoted  likewise  all  traditions 
sad  ail  dedsioos  in  expUnation  of  passages  in  the 
Although  they  protested  against  the 
that  such  pointe  bad  been  divinely  settled 
hj  Moaea,  they  probably,  in  numerous  instances, 
bibwed  practiesUy  the  same  traditions  as  the 
Pharisees.  This  will  explain  why  in  the  Mishna 
ipeeifie  points  of  diflbrence  between  the  Pharisees 
md  Saddnoses  are  mentioned,  which  are  so  unim- 
portent;  such,  c.  g,  as  whetlier  touching  the  Holy 
Seriptores  m*de  the  hands  technically  **uuclean,'* 
b  the  Levitxcal  sense,  and  whether  the  stream 
vfaieh  flows  when  water  is  poured  ftom  a  clean 
into  an  unclean  one  is  itself  technioilly 
»•  unclean*'  {Yadaim,  iv.  6,  7).  If 
tks  Phaiiaees  and  Sadducees  had  diiibred  on  all 
aalten  not  dimtly  contained  hi  the  Pentateuch, 
it  would  aeareely  have  been  Decesasry  to  portio- 
■hria  pointo  of  diffcrenoe  such  as  these,  which 
to  Chriatians  hnbued  with  the  genuine  spirit  of 
Christ'o  tesehing  (Matt  zr.  11;  Luke  zi.  87-40), 
■Mat  appear  to  trifling,  as  almost  to  resemble  the 
prodoeto  of  a  disnssed  imagination.* 

U.  The  second  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the 
asdHneeea,  the  denial  of  man's  rssunectlon  after 
death,  followed  in  their  conceptions  as  a  logical 
ftom  their  denhd  that  Moees  had  re- 
to  the  Israelites  the  Oral  Uw.  For  on  a 
»  nKMnentotts  as  a  second  lifb  beyond  the 
Bs«%  no  nCgloQs  party  among  the  Jews  wonU 
have  damwiil  themselves  bound  to  accept  any  doo- 
hrhie  aa  an  article  of  faith,  unkss  it  had  been 
■oeisimed  by  Moses,  their  great  IcgisUtor;  and  H 
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pointo  of  dUbrsoee,  ritual  and  JurM- 
In  the  OematM.  9oe  Qraato 
But  it  seems  nnsato  to  admit  the 
anthorlty  tor  statomeula  respecting 
8sa,as  to  thedatoof 


M  eertafai  that  in  the  written  Law  of  the  Plwt» 
leoch  there  is  a  total  absence  of  any  sssertinn  bj 
Bloses  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  ah* 
seooe  of  this  doctrine,  so  for  as  it  involves  a  fotun 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  is  emphatically 
maniliest  ftom  the  numerous  occasions  for  its  in.- 
troduction  in  the  Pentateooh,  among  the  promises 
and  threats,  the  blessings  and  cumes,  with  which  a 
portion  of  that  great  work  abounds.  In  the  Ijmt 
Moses  is  represented  as  promising  to  those  who  are 
obedient  to  the  conunands  of  Jdiovah  the  most 
alluring  temporal  rewards,  such  as  success  in  busi- 
nees,  tiie  acquisition  of  wealth,  fruitful  seasons, 
victory  over  their  enemies,  long  life,  and  f^reeduro 
fix>m  richness  (Deot.  vii.  lS-10,  zxvUl.  1-12;  Kz. 
zz.  12,  zziii.  26,  26);  and  he  likewise  menaces  the 
disobedient  with  the  most  dreadful  evils  which  can 
afflict  humanity,  with  poverty,  fbU  diseases,  dia- 
astrous  and  dlsgraoefU  defeats,  sul)Jugation,  dis* 
persimi,  oppression,  and  overpowering  anguish  of 
heart  (Deut  zzviil.  15-68):  but  in  not  a  singls 
instance  does  he  call  to  his  aid  the  consohtimis 
and  terrors  of  rewards  and  ponishmento  hereafter. , 
Moreover,  even  in  a  more  reetricted  indefinite  sense, 
such  as  might  be  involved  in  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  or  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  na 
believed  in  by  Plato,  and  apparrotiy  by  Cicero,^ 
there  is  a  similar  absence  of  any  assertion  by  Moses 
of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead.  This  feet  is  pre- 
sented to  Christians  in  n  striking  manner  by  the 
well-known  words  of  the  Pentateuch  which  are 
quoted  by  Christ  in  argument  with  the  Sadducees 
on  this  sul^  (Ez.  iU.  6,  16;  Mark  zii.  26,  27; 
Matt.  zzii.  31,  82;  Luke  zz.  87).  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  in  such  a  ease  Christ  would  quote  to 
his  powerful  advemries  the  most  cogent  text  in 
the  Lsw;  and  yet  the  tezt  actually  quoted  does  not 
do  more  than  suggest  an  inference  on  this  great 
doctrine.  Indeed  it  must  be  deemed  probable  that 
the  Saddoeees,  as  tbey  did  not  acknowledge  the 
divine  authority  of  Christ,  denied  even  the  k>gieal 
validity  of  the  inference,  and  argued  that  the  ez 
pnssion  that  Jehovah  was  the  God  of  Abraham 
the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  did  not 
necessarily  mean  more  than  that  Jehovah  had  been 
the  God  of  those  patriarchs  while  they  lived  on 
earth,  without  conveying  a  suggestion,  one  way  or 
another,  as  to  whether  they  were  or  were  not  stiO 
living  ebewhere.  It  is  true  that  in  other  parts  of 
the  Okl  Testament  there  are  individual  passsges 
which  ezpress  a  belief  in  a  resurrection,  such  as  in 
Is.  zzri.  19;  Dan.  zU.  2;  Job  zlz.  26,  and  in  some 
of  the  Psalms;  and  it  may  at  first  sight  be  a  sub 
Jeot  of  surprise  that  the  Sadducees  were  not  con> 
vineed  by  the  authority  of  those  paasages.  But 
although  the  Sadducees  regarded  the  books  which 
contahied  these  passages  as  saersd,  it  is  more  than 
doubtfbl  whether  any  of  the  Jews  regarded  them 
as  sacred  in  prsoisely  the  same  sense  as  the  written 
Law.  There  is  a  danger  here  of  eonfbunding  the 
ideas  which  are  now  eoromon  amongst  Christiana, 
who  regard  the  whole  ceremonhd  law  as  abrogated, 
with  the  ideu  of  Jews  after  the  time  of  Esra, 


allhoogh  a  dialogos,  mi^  perhaps  be  acesptod  as  o> 
pnssiog  ms  philosophical  opinions  rMpsothig  the  lai- 
fflortaUty  oC  the  soul.  He  had  held,  however,  very 
dUknat  langnafe  In  hto  oralton  pro  Qutntio^  eap. 
Izl.,  hi  a  passags  whtoh  to  a  strlkhig  proof  of  thi 
ponlar  belief  at  Borne  la  hto  Una.  8osatoo8aUns% 
U.;  Jvvsnal,  11.  JB\  aal  Pllaj  Itos 
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mhXk  tbn  Temple  wu  itill  ituiding,  or  cmb  with 
the  ideas  of  orthodox  modern  Jewi.  To  the  Jews 
Aloees  was  and  is  »  colosnl  Form,  preSminent  in 
authority  abore  all  subieqaeDt  propheta.  Not  only 
iid  bis  aeries  of  signs  and  wonders  in  Egypt  and 
at  the  Red  Sea  transosnd  in  magnitnde  and  brill- 
iancy those  of  any  other  holy  men  in  the  Old 
Testament,  not  only  was  he  the  centre  in  Monnt 
Sinai  of  the  whole  legislation  of  the  Israelites,  bat 
even  the  mode  by  which  divine  communications 
were  made  to  him  fkom  Jehovah  was  peculiar  to 
him  alone.  While  others  were  addressed  in  visions 
or  in  dreams,  the  Supreme  Being  communicated 
with  him  alone  mouth  to  mouth  and  hat  to  firae 
(Num.  xii.  6,  7,  8;  Ex.  xxxiii.  11;  Deut  r.  i, 
nxiv.  10-1 S).  Hence  scareely  any  Jew  would 
have  deemed  himself  bound  to  believe  in  man's 
resurrection,  unless  the  doctrine  had  been  pro- 
ebimed  by  Moses;  and  as  the  Saddueees  disbe- 
lieved the  transmission  of  any  oral  law  by  Moses, 
the  striking  abaence  of  that  doctrine  from  the 
written  Law  freed  them  from  the  necessity  of  m- 
eepting  the  doctrine  as  divine.  It  is  not  meant  by 
this  to  deny  that  Jewish  believers  In  the  resurrec- 
tion had  their  faith  strengthened  and  confirmed  by 
allusions  to  a  resurrection  in  scattered  passages  of 
the  other  sacred  writings;  but  then  these  passsges 
were  read  and  interpreted  by  means  of  the  central 
light  which  streamed  from  the  Oral  Law.  The 
Saddueees,  however,  not  making  use  of  that  light, 
would  have  deemed  all  such  passages  inconclusive, 
IB  being,  indeed,  the  utterances  of  holy  men,  yet 
opposed  to  other  texts  which  had  equal  claims  to 
be  pronounced  sacred,  but  which  could  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  men  who  believed 
In  a  resurrection  (Is.  xxxriU.  18,  19;  Ps.  vi.  5, 
XXX.  9,  IxxxviU.  10,  11,  IS;  Eccl  ix.  i-10).  The 
real  truth  seems  to  be  that,  as  in  Christianity  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  man  rests  on  belief 
In  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  with  subsidiary  argu- 
ments drawn  ftx>m  texts  in  the  Okl  Testament,  and 
from  man's  instincts,  aspirations,  and  moral  nature; 
so,  admitting  frilly  the  same  subsidiary  ailments, 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  among  Pharisees, 
and  the  successive  generations  of  orthodox  Jews, 
and  the  orthodox  Jews  now  living,  has  rested,  and 
rests,  on  a  belief  in  the  supposed  Oral  Imw  of 
Moses.  On  this  point  the  statement  of  the  learned 
Grand-Rabbi  to  whom  allusion  has  been  already 
made  deserves  particuhu*  attention.  **  What  causes 
most  surprise  in  perusing  the  Pentateuch  is  the 
silence  which  it  seems  to  keep  respecting  the  most 
ftmdamental  and  the  most  consoling  truths.  The 
doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of 
retribution  beyond  the  tomb,  are  able  powerfully  to 
fortify  man  against  the  violence  of  the  passions  and 
the  seductive  attractions  of  riee,  and  to  strengthen 
his  steps  in  the  rugged  path  of  virtue:  of  them- 
selves they  smooth  all  the  difficulties  which  are 
raised,  all  the  ol^tions  which  are  made,  agidnst 
ihe  government  of  a  Divine  Proyidenoe,  and  aoooont 
for  the  good  fortune  of  the  wicked  and  the  bod 
fortune  of  the  just  But  nt.vi  searches  in  vain  for 
these  truths,  which  he  desires  so  ardently;  he  in 
rain  devours  with  aridity  each  page  of  Holy  Writ; 
he  does  not  find  either  them,  or  the  simple  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  explicitly 
announced.  Nevtdtheless  truths  so  consoling  and 
of  snefa  sn  elevated  order  cannot  have  been  passed 
•ver  in  sifenoe,  and  certainly  (Sod  has  not  relied 
9Q  the  mere  sagacity  of  the  human  mhid  in  oider 
lo  anncanee  tlwm  only  implicitly.     lit  has  iram^ 
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MJIfetf  Aem  writOf,  wUk  ike  mbom  ofJk»iki§ 
them  w  Me  teaeU  A  mppUmemary  tradUkm  «ai 
RMesMrry,  mdi^penanhU  s  this  traditkm  muli$ 
Jfoses  received  Me  Law  from  Sinai,  tranmmttta 
U  to  Joshua,  Joshua  io  the  elders,  the  elders  trmm^ 
mittsd  U  to  the  prophets,  and  the  propheU  to  the 
men  of  the  great  wgtmgogns  "  (Klein,  Le  Jmdaisme 
ou  la  VMU  SHT  Is  Talmud,  p.  15). 

In  oonnectfon  with  the  disbdief  of  a  peemiection 
by  the  Saddueees,  It  is  proper  to  notice  the  state- 
ment (Acts  xxili.  8)  that  they  likewise  denied  there 
was  **  angd  or  spirit"  A  perplexity  arises  as  to 
the  precise  sense  in  which  this  denial  is  to  be  un- 
derstood. Angels  are  so  distinctly  mentioned  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  other  books  of  the  Old  Test*- 
meat,  that  it  is  hsid  to  understand  how  those  wfan 
acknowledged  the  Old  Testament  to  have  dirint 
authority  could  deny  tiie  existence  of  angels  (see 
(Sen.  xvi.  7,  xix.  1,  xxii.  11,  xxriii.  19;  Ex.  xxiii. 
M;  Num.  xxii.  83;  Judg.  xiii.  18;  2  Sam.  xxir. 
16,  and  other  passages).  The  difficulty  is  increased 
by  the  fikct  that  no  such  denial  of  angds  is  recorded 
of  the  Saddueees  either  by  Josephus,  or  in  the 
Mishna,  or,  it  is  said.  In  any  part  of  the  Talmudieal 
writings.  The  two  principal  explanations  which 
have  been  suggested  are,  either  that  the  Saddueees 
regarded  the  angels  of  the  Old  Testament  as  tran- 
sitory unsubetaiitial  representations  of  Jehox-ah,  or 
that  they  disbelieved,  not  the  angels  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  merely  tlie  angelic^  system  which 
had  become  developed  in  the  popular  belief  of  the 
Jews  after  their  return  ftom  the  Babylonian  Cap- 
tivity (Herzfeld,  GeschichU  dee  Volket  Jisrael,  iii. 
364).  Either  of  these  exphmations  may  posnbly 
be  correct;  and  the  flnt,  although  there  are  numer- 
ous texts  to  which  it  did  not  apply,  would  hav« 
received  some  countenance  from  passages  whertrin 
the  same  divine  appearsiioe  which  at  one  time  is 
called  the  ^*  angel  of  Jehovah  "  is  afterwards  cdled 
simply  ^*  Jehovah  "  (see  the  instances  pointed  out 

by  Gksenius,  «.  v.  ^^ft  Gen.  xri.  7,  13,  xxii. 
11,  12,  xxxi.  11,  16;  JEfx.  Iii.  2,  4;  Judg.  ri.  14, 
22,  xiii.  18,  22).  Perhaps,  however,  another  sug- 
gestion is  admissible.  It  appears  from  Acts  xxiii. 
9,  that  some  of  the  scribei  on  the  side  of  the 
Pharisees  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  spirit  or 
an  angel  having  spoken  to  St.  Paul,  on  the  very 
occasion  when  it  is  asserted  that  the  Saddueees 
dented  the  existence  of  angel  or  spirit  Now  the 
Saddueees  may  have  disbelieved  in  the  occurrence 
of  any  such  phenomena  in  their  own  time,  although 
they  accepted  all  the  statements  respecting  angeb 
In  the  Old  Testament;  and  thus  the  key  to  the 
assertion  in  the  8th  verse  that  the  Saddueees  denied 
«*  angel  or  spirit  **  would  be  found  exclusively  in 
the  9th  \-erse.  This  view  of  the  Saddueees  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  present  state  of  opinion  among 
Christians,  the  great  majority  of  whom  do  not  in 
any  way  dieny  the  existence  of  angels  as  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  and  yet  they  certainly  disbelieve  thak 
angels  speak,  at  the  present  day,  even  to  the  mort 
virtuous  and  pious  of  mankind. 

III.  The  opinions  of  the  Saddueees  respectinic 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  way  in  which 
those  opinions  are  treated  by  Josephus  {AnL  xiii. 
6,  $  9),  have  been  noticed  elsewhere  [pRARiaBSS) 
iii.  2478],  and  an  explanatbn  has  beoi  there  sa^ 
gested  of  the  prominence  given  to  a  difierence  k 
Uiis  respect  between  he  Saddueees  and  the  Phavl- 
It.  may  be  hers  added  that  possibly  the  greai 
kid  by  th«  Saddnceee  on  the  freedom  cT  iJb 
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■0  maj  have  bad  some  oonnecikm  with  tfuir 
fctmb^  ineh  e  bvge  portion  of  that  dMi  from 
w^A  crimtiie]  jiidgee  were  eeleeted.  Jewish  jkhi- 
hMpken  in  their  elod  j,  although  they  knew  that 
puniihmwite  aa  aa  instniment  of  good  were  un- 
■voidabla,  might  indiil]^  in  reilectiona  thai  man 
■med  to  be  the  creataie  of  Jrcomitancea,  and 
■d^t  r^rd  with  oompaaiioL  the  punishments 
iaficted  on  individtiala  whom  a  wiser  moral  train- 
isg  sod  a  more  ha||l^j  halanted  natore  might  have 
nade  veeful  members  of  eociety.  Those  Jews  who 
ewe  afanost  excluaiTely  religious  teachers  would 
■stmilj  inaist  on  the  inabilitj  of  man  to  do  any- 
thing good  if  God*8  Holy  Spirit  were  taken  away 
bom  him  (Pe.  fi.  II,  13),  and  would  enlarge  on 
lihs  perils  which  aurroonded  man  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  Satan  and  evil  angels  or  spirits  (1  Chr. 
CD.  1;  Tob.  Hi.  17).  Bnt  it  is  liiMly  that  the 
toedeneica  of  the  judicial  elass  would  be  more  prse- 
tiesland  direct,  and  more  strictly  In  aecordance 
eith  the  ideaa  of  the  Leritical  prophet  Ezekiel 
(miiL  11-19)  in  a  well-known  paamge  in  which  he 
givBi  the  responstbility  of  bad  actions,  and  seems 
te  sttribote  the  power  of  performing  good  actions, 
aefanitdj  to  the  indiridual  agent  Hence  the 
■ntiment  of  the  lines  — 

**  Our  acts  oar  Angels  an,  or  good  or  111, 
Onr  fctal  ahadowa  that  walk  by  ns  still," 

eeold  eipiesa  that  portion  of  truth  on  which  the 
Saddoeeea,  in  inflicting  punishments,  would  dwell 
with  moat  emphasis:  and  as,  in  some  sense,  tb^ 
disbelieved  in  angels,  these  lines  have  a  peculiar 
dum  to  be  regarded  as  a  oonect  exponent  of  Sad- 
decean  tboa|(bt.o  And  yet  perhaps,  if  writings 
ears  extant  in  which  the  Saddooees  explained  their 
own  idesa,  vre  might  And  that  they  rroonciled  these 
prindples,  aa  we  may  be  eertahi  that  Gsekid  did, 
eith  other  passages  apparently  of  a  diflbrent  import 
b  ibe  CHa  Teatament,  and  that  the  line  of  demar^ 
cstioD  between  them  and  the  Pluffisees  was  not, 
b  thsorj,  so  very  sharply  marked  as  the  account 
rf  Josepbos  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

rV.  Some  of  the  early  Christian  writen,  sneh 

IB  [HippoL  PhUownphurn.   ix.  39,  and   the  spu- 

rioos  addition  to  Tertull.  £>e  Pixucr,  Harei.  c. 

1   (or   4b),}    Epipbanius    {Hmrtt.   xiv.)y    Origen 

snd  .Jerome  (in  their  respeeUve  Ommentaries  on 

Mstt.  zxii.  ai,  32,  3d)  attribute  to  the  Sadducees 

the  rqection  oif  all  the  Sacred  Scriptures  except  the 

Ptetateueh.     Such  rejection,  if  true,  would  un- 

doabtedly  constitute  a  most  important  additional 

dilfaence  between  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees. 

The  statement  of  these  Christian  writen  is,  bow- 

sscr,  now  geneially  admitted  to  have  been  founded 

3n  a  miseoneeption  of  the  truth,  and  probably  to 

have  arisen  from  a  conftisfam  of  the  Saddooees 

with  the  Samaritans.     See  Lightfoot*s  HonB  Htr 

Imjds  on  Matt  iii.  7;   IIersM*s  GtachiekU  dts 

VJkes  Jigrael,  ii.  303.     Josephns  is  wholly  silent 

as  to  an  antaiconism  on  this  pcrfnt  between  the 

Saddooees  and  Pharisees;  and  it  is  absolutely  in* 

aaucdvable  that  on  the  three  seversi  occasions  when 

he  IntrDdnees  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  the 

two  seeCs,  be  iboold  have  been   silent   respect- 

hg  Mch  an  antagonism    if   It  had  teaUy  ex- 

{AitL  liiL  5,  §  9,  xviiL  1,  f  3;  B.  J,  tt.  8, 
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Unas  woidd  ba  sqaally  appUcabIa, 
tanprobaMa,  the  Baddacess  Ukawtas  vs- 
baUsf  ta  astrology,  so  oommoa 
and  ChrtMlaiw  of  tbs  Mlddls  Ams: — 


14).  Again,  the  existence  of  such  a  nammttm 
antagonism  would  be  incompatible  with  the  nai^ 
ner  in  which  Josephns  speaks  of  John  Ilyrcsooi^ 
who  was  high-priest  and  king  of  Judsa  thirty-ooa 
years,  and  who  nevertheless,  having  been  preriously 
a  Pharisee,  became  a  Sadduoee  towards  the  ckisa 
of  his  life.  This  Hyrcanus,  who  died  about  IM 
B.  c.,  bad  been  so  inveterately  hoetile  to  the  Sa- 
maritans, that  when  about  three  yean  before  hia 
death  he  took  their  dty  Samaria,  he  rssed  it  to 
the  ground;  and  he  is  represented  to  have  dug 
caverns  in  various  parts  of  the  soil  in  order  to  sink 
the  surfiioe  to  a  level  or  slope,  and  then  to  hsve 
diverted  streams  of  water  over  it,  in  order  to  efliioe 
marks  of  such  a  city  having  ever  existed.  If  the 
Sadducees  had  come  so  near  to  the  Somaritsiif 
as  to  r^ect  the  divine  authority  of  all  the  booki 
of  the  Okl  Testament  except  the  PeoUteuch,  it  la 
very  unlikely  that  Joeephus,  after  mentioning  the 
death  of  Hyrcanus,  should  have  spoken  of  him 
as  he  does  in  the  following  manner:  **He  WM 
esteemed  by  God  worthy  of  three  of  the  gieatest 
privikges,  the  government  of  the  nation,  Uie  dig- 
nity of  the  high-priesthood,  and  prof^ecy.  Fot 
God  was  with  him  and  enabled  him  to  know  fa» 
ture  events.*'  Indeed,  it  may  be  inferred  from 
this  passage  that  Josephus  did  not  even  deem  it 
a  matter  of  rital  importance  whether  a  high-priest 
was  a  Sadduoee  or  a  Pharisee  —  a  latitude  of  tolera- 
tion which  we  may  be  coiifklent  be  would  not  have 
indulged  in,  if  the  divine  authority  of  all  the  booki 
of  the  Old  Testament  except  the  Pentateuch,  had 
been  at  stake.  What  probably  had  more  influence 
than  anything  else  in  occasioning  this  misconcep- 
tion respecting  the  Sadducees,  was  the  circumstance 
that  in  arguing  with  them  on  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  life,  Christ  quoted  from  the  Pentateuch  only, 
although  there  an  stronger  texts  In  favor  of  the 
doctrine  In  some  other  bwks  of  the  Old  Testament 
Uut  probable  reasons  have  been  already  assigned 
why  Christ,  in  arguing  on  this  subject  witli  the 
Sadducees,  referred  only  to  the  mpposed  opinions 
of  Moses  rather  than  to  isolated  passages  extracted 
from  the  productions  of  any  otker  sacnd  writer. 

y.  In  eondnsion,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  a 
feet,  which,  while  it  accounts  for  misconceptions  of 
early  Christian  writen  respecting  the  Sadducees,  ia 
on  other  grounds  well  vrorthy  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion, lliis  &ct  is  the  npid  disappearance  of  the 
Sadducees  fh>m  history  afVer  the  fint  century,  and 
the  subsequent  predominance  among  the  Jews  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees.  Two  circumstances, 
indirectly,  but  poweifully,  contributed  to  produoe 
this  result:  1st  The  state  of  the  Jews  aOer  the 
eaptun  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus:  and  2dly.  The 
growth  of  the  Christian  religion.  As  to  the  first 
point  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  coiistema* 
tion  and  dismay  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
occasioned  in  the  muids  of  sincerely  religious  Jews 
Their  holy  city  was  in  ruins;  their  holy  and  beau* 
tiful  Temple,  the  centre  of  their  wonhip  and  their 
love,  had  been  ruthlessly  burnt  to  the  ground,  and 
Bot  one  stone  of  it  was  left  upon  another:  theii 
raaguiiksent  hopes  either  of  an  ideal  king  who  was 
to  restore  the  empire  of  David,  or  of  a  Son  of  Mar 
who  iras  to  appear  to  them  '*n  the  clouds  of  heaven, 


**  Man  !■  hli  own  Star  i  and  th«  Myol  Ihst  eaa 
Bander  an  taonaat  and  a  parfbet  man, 
Cotcmanda  a..  «l|^t,  all  lafloaaoat  all  fills  t 
Molhtat  K>  Mia  Mia  aarly*  or  Ipo  lsls«* 
FLaeoaaa's  Unas  **  Ojpm  aa 
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to  Cfaem  flbr  a  while  Blw  eropAy  dnunt;  and 
tiM  whole  viiiUe  world  wae,  to  their  iuMgiintiOB, 
biMk  with  dewbtion  and  de^.  In  thii  their  how 
of  darkneM  and  angnish,  thejr  natorallj  turned  to 
the  eooaohitiooa  and  hopei  of  a  flittm  state,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Saddooeee  that  there  wae  nothing 
beyond  the  preeent  life  would  hate  appeared  to 
them  eold,  henrtiMi,  and  hatefuL  Again,  while 
they  were  nink  in  the  loweit  depths  of  depressioD, 
a  new  reli^^  which  they  despieed  u  a  heresy  and 
a  soperrtltioo,  of  which  one  of  their  own  nation 
wae  the  ol^ject,  and  another  the  unrivaled  mission- 
ary to  the  heathen,  was  gradually  making  its  way 
among  the  sotjects  of  their  detested  conqucron, 
the  Romans.  One  of  the  canees  of  itt  sooeess  was 
■ndottljtedly  the  ririd  belief  in  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  and  a  consequent  resurrection  of  all  man- 
kind, which  was  accepted  by  its  heathen  oonverta 
with  a  passionate  eamestneas,  of  which  those  who 
at  the  present  day  are  familiar  from  in&ncy  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  can 
form  only  a  faint  idea.  To  attempt  to  check  the 
progress  of  this  new  religion  among  the  Jews  by  an 
^>peal  to  the  temporary  rewards  and  punishments 
of  the  Pentateuch,  would  have  been  as  idle  as  an 
endeavor  to  check  an  erplodve  power  by  ordinary 
mechanical  restiaints.  Consciously,  therefore,  or 
unconsciously,  many  circumstances  combined  to 
induce  the  Jews,  who  were  not  Pharisees,  but  who 
resisted  the  new  heresy,  to  rally  round  the  stand- 
ard  of  the  Oral  Law,  and  to  assert  that  theb  holy 
legislator,  Mooes,  had  transmitted  to  his  faithful 
people  by  word  of  mouth,  although  not  in  writing, 
the  revfiation  of  a  ftiture  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  A  great  belief  was  thus  built  up  on 
a  great  fiction;  early  teaching  and  custom  supplied 
the  pboe  of  evidence:  faith  in  an  imaginary  fact 
produced  results  as  striking  as  could  have  flowed 
from  the  fiust  itself;  and  the  doctrine  of  a  Mosaic 
Oral  Law,  enshrining  conrictions  and  hopes  deeply 
footed  in  the  human  heart,  has  triumphed  for 
■early  1800  yean  in  the  ideas  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. This  doctrine,  the  pledge  of  eternal  life  to 
them,  as  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  to  Christians,  is 
still  maintained  by  the  minority  of  our  Jewish  con- 
temporaries; and  it  will  probably  continue  to  be 
the  creed  of  milliona  bug  after  the  present  genera- 
tion of  mankind  lias  passed  away  fh>m  the  earth." 

E.T. 

*  IMeraturt, — It  should  be  noted,  perfaapo, 
that  the  Jewioh  oects  are  treated  of  in  the  Utely 
discovered  Pkikmophumtna  or  RffuiaHo  omnium 
JicKt'tnum^  now  generally  ascribed  to  Hippolytus, 
lib.  iz.  00.  18-30.  The  Sadduoees  are  not  named 
by  Philo,  but  Grossmann,  Dt  PhUcm.  SndducaBorwn^ 
i  partt.  Lips.  1836-^,  4to,  hss  collected  fh>m  this 
Author  a  lai^  number  of  passages  which  he  sup- 
poses to  relate  to  them.  His  conjectures,  however, 
have  not  been  generally  adopted  by  scholars  (see 

«>  In  Qermany  and  elmwhere,  some  of  the  most 

loamvd  Jews  disbelieve  in  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law ;  and 

Jodalran  seems  ripe  to  enter  on  a  new  phase.    Based 

en  the  Old  Testament,  but  avoiding  the  mistakes  of 

the  Karaites,  it  might  still  have  a  gnat  future ;  but 

irbetherit  eonld  last  another  1800  years  with  the  be- 

« lief  in  a  ftatuze  lift,  as  a  revealed  doctrine,  depending 

.not  on  a  supposed  revelatloo  by  Moses,  but  solely  on 

^eoattseBd  texts.  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  la  an  In- 

•  •*«NStlnf  snl^feet  fbr  speculation. 

*  The  primary  meaning  of  l&l^p,  according  to 
and  Diet  rich,  li  ^  purs  ;**  according  to  rUfSt 
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Winer,  BSU.  JUnbpdrierb,  and  Benoi  bi  _ 

JUal-EnqfkL,  art.  Saddmeder),    The  more 

writers  respecting  the  Sadduoees  are  «witi«^ 
under  the  art.  PHARiaEsa,  voL  iii.  p.  i479 
Among  these,  Kdm,  Derenbonig  and  Hausntb 
may  he  specially  referred  to  for  a  view  of  the  lateai 
researehes  and  opinlona.  See  also  Fiirst*s  (?» 
aekiehU  de$  Knrderthumt,  2  toIs.  Lei^B.  1869-65 
and  J.  R.  Ilanne,  Die  PknrimUr  «.  SaddmeS^ 
aU  pnUL  Partden,  in  HilgenfetcTs  ZeUtekr.  /.  wim. 
TktoL,  1867,  X.  131-179,  231^963.  A. 

SAa>OC  {SadotA),  1.  Zadok  the  aneestes 
of  Ecra  (2  Eodr.  i.  1;  oomp.  Esr.  rii.  2). 

2.  {JioSUkKi  Sadoc)  A  descendant  of  Zerab- 
babel  in  the  gencakigy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  L  U). 

8AFFBON  (ObniS,  orrcdm:  Kp^Kos'-  crocw) 
is  mentiooed  only  in  Cant  iv.  14  with  other  odoivw 
oubotances,  such  as  spikenard,  calamus,  cinnamon, 
etc;  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  «*SBf* 
fron ''  is  the  correct  midering  of  the  Hebrew  word; 
the  Arabic  Kurtum  is  similar  to  the  Hebrew,  and 
denoteo  the  Crvctu  snlrrais,  or  "saflh>n  crocus.*' 
Saffron  has  from  the  earliest  timee  been  in  high 
esteem  as  a  perfome:  «'it  is  used,*'  saya  Rooen- 
miiller  {Bib.  Bot.  p.  138),  '*for  the  same  purpooet 
as  the  modem  pot-pourri."  Saffron  was  abo  used 
in  seasoning  dishes  (Apicius,  p.  270);  it  entered 
into  the  composition  of  many  spirituous  extract! 
which  retained  the  scent  (Nce  Beckmann*s  Hiat.  of 
JneenL  i.  175,  where  the  whole  subject  is  very  ftilly 
discussed).  The  part  of  the  phuit  which  was  used 
was  the  stigma,  which  was  pulled  out  of  the  flower 
and  then  dried.  Dr.  Royle  says,  that  "  someUmeo 
the  stigmas  are  prepared  by  being  submitted  to 
pressive,  and  thus  made  into  cake  saflh>n,  a  form 
in  which  it  is  still  imported  flt>m  Persia  into  In- 
dia." Haeselquist  {Trav.  p.  36)  sUtcs  that  in 
certain  places,  ss  around  Magnesia,  hu-ge  quanti- 
ties of  safih>n  are  gathered  and  expected  to  difftrent 
phkoes  in  Asia  and  Europe.  Kitto  {Phyt.  HitL  of 
PnUtU  p.  821)  says  that  the  safllower  (Carthamm 
tinctorittt\  a  rery  different  plant  from  the  aoena, 
is  cultivated  in  Syria  for  the  sake  of  the  flowen 
which  are  used  in  dyeing,  but  the  Karkdm  no  doubt 
denotes  the  Crocus  sntinu.  The  word  saflhm  is 
derived  from  the  Arabic  Zri/rvin,  »  yellow."  Thk 
plant  gives  Its  name  to  Safih>n-Walden,  in  Essex, 
where  it  is  hurgdy  cultivated.  It  bebngs  to  the 
Natural  Order  h-ulacea.  W.  H. 

•  SAINTS  (derived,  through  the  fVench,fh)ai 
the  Latin  ianctua)  occurs  in   the  O.  T.  aixteeB 

times  as  the  transUtion  of  XDVXp  or  Its  oognatci, 

and  nineteen  times  as  the  transUtion  of  TDH, 
which  Hebrew  words  are  with  a  few  exceptions  nip. 
resented  In  the  LXX.  by  jyior  and  Zatos  respect- 
ively.^   In  some  instances  when   applied  to  moo 


t^purs,"  <f fresh;*'  according  to  Meier  {Hebr.   Wm* 
Z9ta,,  p.  806}  » separated."    UupfUd    ascribes    to 

TOn  (Ornim.  on  Ps.  Iv.  4)  a  passive  force,  "l^ 
vored."  *Aywt  (fhwi  2^«,  A^ofMu,  ^HutaUy  akin  so 
<y«fMu,  Buttmann's  Uxilogw,  i.  286 ;  F.  tians.  p.  47, 
seems  by  derivation  to  slgnUy  ^^very  pni^"  theii 
"  holy.*'  The  derivation  of  5eu»c,  "  hallowed,)*  Is  Imi 
esrtain  (see  fienfby,  OHeeh,  WitrxeUex.  i.  484  f.; 
*Ootov,  rcmmon  in  the  classics.  In  Biblical  Greek  r» 
cedes  flrom  use.  As  a  personal  epithet  It  is  applied  ti 
Christians  but  once  In  the  N.  T.,  and  then  la 
iQf  theoaDlslohanetBeofablshoi»(nt.l  Ik    *' 
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thdt  inhereni  penonai  ehanMttf  (Fk 
4|  mL  93,  izziT.  9,  zzxYil.  38,  eto.).  Bat 
M  tha  mt^oiiij  cf  oaan  it  ieemi  to  be  and  in  a 
tbwfntif  rather  than  a  mond  leDie;  m  that,  while 
having  often  a  teoondarjr  Rfenoee,  more  or  le» 
■arfcad,  to  hdlineae  at  the  preeeribed  and  appropri- 
ilB  character  of  thoae  wlx>  bear  it,  it  is  applied  in- 
JiMriminatelj  (espeeiaUy  in  the  later  books)  to  the 
laaeiites,  as  a  nation  eonseerated  to  God  (Pk.  L  5, 
eszdL  9;  Dan.  tU.  18,  21,  29,  25,  97;  cf.  Tiii.  24, 
EiL  7;  Esod.  six.  6;  Num.  xn.  8;  1  Eadr.  idiL 

In  the  N.  T.,  where  it  is  found  61  time8,'it  nnl- 
hnnlj  corresponds  to  the  Greeli  Syiot,  and  in  its 
•pplication  to  Christians  it  is  not  used  to  deognate 
them  distinctively  as  respects  either  their  natlon- 
sSty  or  their  locality,  nor  does  it  denote  outward 
sfpaiitirwi,  nor  does  it  refer — at  least  primarily  — 
lo  their  moral  chamcteristics,  whetha  they  be 
viewed  as  pardoned  sinnen,  or  as  the  possessors  of 
an  inqnted  iiolineas,  or  of  some  degree  of  sctual 
hofiaess,  or  aa  predestined  to  perfect  holiness,  or  as 
eooatitating  a  community  the  greater  or  more  im- 
portant number  of  whom  are  holy;  but  it  is  an 
apprflation  of  all  C3iristiaas  as  Christians.  On  be- 
eomiag  Christians  they  become  also  *«  saints  "  (of. 
the  nss  of  the  singuhr  hi  Phil.  iv.  21).  Yet  as 
is  the  O.  T.  the  inherant  sense  of  the  word  oftui 
gieun  through  the  theocratic,  so  in  the  N.  T., 
agreeably  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Christian 
^iifwnsatiMi,  the  theocratic  sense  is  regarded  as '*  fill- 
filed  **  in  the  spiritual,  the  consecration  is  viewed 
laore  as  internal  and  personal,  the  Syioi  are  also 
truly  i^yMir/MW  (cf.  1  Cor.  i.  2;  Eph.  i.  1,  4;  1 
PcL  ii  9.)  (Note  the  fluctuation  in  the  meaning 
of  kpdCm  in  John  xvii.  17,  19;  and  see  Heb.  ii. 
IL)  This  sense,  however,  is  one  which  does  not  so 
oaaeh  lie  in  the  word  itaelf,  as  result  trom  the  na- 
une  of  the  *«  people  of  God,**  which  » the  saints  ** 
eooatitote;  accordingly  it  comes  to  view  with  dif- 
fercnt  degrees  of  distinctness  in  different  paasages. 
The  value  of  the  term  for  moral  uses  is  greatly 
aagifieated  by  this  very  flexibility  and  possible  com- 
jv^Moaiveoeas  of  signification. 

The  term  is  alio  applied  in  the  O.  T.  several 
timea  (Dteut.  xxxiii.  2;  '  .b  v.  1,  xv.  15;  Ps. 
Ixxxxx.  6,  7:  Zech.  xiv.  5)  k>  the  angels  as  preemi- 
DCDtly  •*  iioly  ** ;  and  in  one  obscure  passage,  Hos. 
n.  12  (xiL  1,  LXX.  70^$  &yios),  to  God  himself 
'fdur.  mnjtJL  cf.  Josh.  xxiv.  19;  Prov.  ix.  10,  xxx. 
t)  In  the  y.  T.,  also,  it  is  thought  by  many 
eipodton  to  be  nsed  of  holy  angtU  in  1  Tbess.  iiL 
\%  (ao  Jade,  ver.  14);  in  Rev.  xv.  3  the  reading 
•nmta**  is  unsustamed  by  the  HSS. 

Altfaoo^  the  term  is  used  in  some  passages 
'hieh  rafer  efaiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  con- 
miaaaation  of  the  Messlah'a  kingdom  in  the  worM 
to  oeme  (Eph.  i.  18;  CoL  L  12;  of.  AcU  xx.  82, 
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S7ft> 


^  Um  otlicr  hand,  thoogh  found  as  early  as  Herod., 
>  fan  in  profluM  Greek,  but  very  common  in  the 
sibb  —  Beiacted  by  the  aaorad  writera  apparenUy  be- 
*mm  It  pwasnta  hoUneaa  under  the  oapect  of  awe 

owards  a  pefson.    Its  oorraJata  (Q/Tp)  ftrat  ooeurr 
of  the  appearance  of  Ood  to  Moaea  (Bx. 


Ii  h\.  See  O.  v.  2Sraaehwita,  Vtojwfr^citat^  etc.,  p 
A  I ;  Tittmano,  tU  Syn.  in  Nov.  Test.  1.  22  f. ;  Gra- 
mt.  BbiMkfoL  WViUrb,  der  N.  T,  QrdeiUU^  pp.  27  f., 
dv  (  ;  TiMMh,  Sfn.  of  X  T.,  %  Uxxviil.  p.  812  ff., 
a  k.  I    bC  S:  (Amer  ed.> 

^  ne  ooMstrieted  appUeaHoo  of  the  term  aeama  to 


xxri.  18),  yet  it  ia  nowhere  used  to  designate  thi 
people  of  God  in  heaven,  as  distinguished  iWmi 
those  on  earth.  Nor  is  it  ever  restricted  to  the 
emintndy  pious  in  diitinction  firom  the  ma«  of 
bdieven.^ 

In  the  aaints  Christ  will  be  glorified  at  his  eom- 
ing  (2  Theas.  L  10),  and  they  will  be  in  some  lense 
participants  in  the  Judgment  (1  Cor.  vi.  2,  3;  cf. 
Matt.  xix.  28;  Luke  xxli.  30).  Nowhere  hi  tlie 
Scriptures  are  they  represented  as  olyects  of  wci- 
ship,  nor  is  their  agency  invoked. 

The  resurrection  of  saints,  mentioned  Biatt. 
xxviL  52,  53,  has  raised  many  questions,  very  few 
of  which  can  be  answered  confidently.  That  the 
sidnts  spoken  of  were  brought  to  life  from  the  dead, 
and  that  they  went  into  Jerusalem  after  Christ^s 
resurreotiou  and  were  seen  by  many,  the  language 
leaves  no  doubt.  Ihat  their  tombs  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cal\'ary  and  were  opened  contempora- 
neously with  the  eartliqiudu,  appears  to  be  implied 
(c£  vfir.  54 ).  That  they  were  not,  or  at  least  were  not 
sdely,  departed  disciples  of  Christ  seems  probable; 
for  as  yet  "many'*  of  thtm  oould  hardly  have 
diofl.  Further,  the  term  ^^  saints  '*  applied  thus  in 
s  Christian  document  to  deceaaed  Jews  who  at  the 
aame  time  are  spoken  of  as  tttKoiiirifiivtavf  still 
more  the  congruities  of  the  case,  make  it  probable 
that  the  word  has  here  a  distinctive  force  and  de- 
notes Jewish  wurthiet  (cf.  1  Pet  ui.  5).  The 
arrangement  of  the  words  fiivors  the  interpretation 
that  '*  they  came  forth  from  their  sepulchres  after 
the  Lord's  resurrection ; "  accordingly  ^cp^o-or 
has  been  regarded  by  some  expositors  as  antici- 
patory, by  others  more  naturally  as  signifying 
merely  **raiBed  to  ^t/e,"  and  so  distinguishing  the 
virification  from  the  quitting  the  tombs.  The 
minority,  however,  have  considered  the  reanimation 
and  the  resurrection  as  simultaneous:  some  hold- 
ing that  both  took  place  at  Christ^s  death,  and 
that  the  risen  saints  first  ^*  came  into  the  holy  city 
after  his  resurrection;"  while  others,  and  by  fair 
the  greater  number,  have  preferred  to  make  the 
assumption  that  both  were  postponed  until  after 
Christ  had  risen.  Possibly  we  may  find  in  aAfiara 
support  for  the  supposition  that  they  had  died 
recently  (and  so  wei«  recognized  by  those  to  whom 
they  appeared).  Certainly  there  is  nothing  either 
in  tlie  use  of  this  word  or  of  iyt^xtyltrBrfircu^J'  nor 
in  the  context  of  historic  realities  in  which  the 
Incident  lies  imbedded,  to  favor  the  theory  thai 
their  appearance  was  by  dream  or  vision,  and  con- 
fined to  the  mind  of  the  *<  many  *'  who  saw  them. 
These  last  we  may,  in  accordance  with  A.cts  x.  41, 
plausibly  infer  to  have  been  followers  of  Jesus  or  in 
sympathy  with  him.  Whether  the  risen  saints 
were  clothed  with  immortal  bodies  and  ascended 
with  their  Lord  (as  the  commentators  have  been 
commonly  pleased  to  assume),  or  rose  to  die  again; 


have  oontinued  down  to  the  times  ot  Iren»tu  ard 
Tertullian  (Herxog,  Reat-Encyk.  v.  670)  The  olauas 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed  relative  to  "  the  communion  of 
saints  "  la  not  found  In  the  mora  ancient  forma  0/  thai 
CoolesBlon. 

b  This  word,  while  it  does  not  seem  to  warrant  any 
doctrinal  Inlerencea  reapectlng  the  nature  tjtt  the  intar> 
medlato  atats,  does  appear  to  be  used  In  the  New  Tssl. 
I  apasHleaUy  of  the  ilghteoos  dead. 
i  «  *Bfi^avt<«  would  be  appropriately  need,  Indssd, 
I  of  a  spectral  appearance  (cf.  WM.  of  dol.  zvIL  i^ 
I  but  may  daslgnase  no  lera  approprkcely  an 
j  la  the  bo4]r.    See  John  xiv.  22 
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wiMther  Uiey  were  the  oolj  onei  uuong  the  de- 
pHited  wbaee  condition  was  aflected  immeduitely 
by  the  death  of  Christ,  or  were  but  speeimeni  of 
an  eflftct  experienced  by  all  the  righteous,  or  the 
ante-Christian,  dead' — we  have  no  means  of 
knowing. 

But  however  perplexing  our  ignoranee  may  be 
respecting  details,  the  substantial  facts  stated  above 
must  be  accepted  by  all  who  accept  the  inspired 
record.  To  discard  that  record  ss  an  interpolation, 
as  a  few  critics  have  done,  is  a  procedure  in  direct 
violation  of  all  diplomatic  evidence  in  the  case,  cor- 
roborated as  that  evidence  is  by  one  or  two  hiteiaal 
eharacteriatirs  (particularly  tV  orylfuf  ir6Kiy,  cf. 
It.  6).  Nor  is  there  any  pretext  for  regarding  it  as 
a  mythical  amplification  of  the  (act  that  graves  were 
opened  by  the  earthquake.  Matthew,  to  be  sure, 
Is  the  only  evangelist  who  mentions  the  incident; 
but  Mark  and  Luke  concur  with  him  in  stating 
that  the  vail  of  the  Temple  was  rent  Why,  then, 
should  we  not  here  as  in  other  cases  consider  par- 
ticulars not  manifestly  false,  rather  as  confirnicd  by 
the  amcurrence  of  the  otiier  testimonies  in  refer- 
ence to  a  pnrt  of  the  story,  than  as  discredited  by 
their  lukftce  respecting  the  rtmaindtr  f  And  why 
should  the  existence  of  apocryphal  appendages^ 
bring  suspicion  upon  this  any  more  than  upon 
other  portions  of  the  sacred  narrative  upon  which 
such  excrescences  were  formed  V  Nor  can  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Strauss  lay  claim  to  plausibility.  He 
conceives  that  the  story  was  fabricated  to  answer  a 
twofold  Messianic  expectation  of  the  times  which 
had  not  been  fulfilled  liy  Jesus  during  his  ministry, 
namely,  that  the  Mes^ah  would  eAect  a  yeneral 
resurrection  of  the  pious  dead,  and  that,  too,  a  res- 
urrection to  immoi'ttU  life.  Yet  the  narrative  i^ 
made  to  meet  the  first  requirement  only  by  exag- 
gerating improbably  the  numerical  foroe  of  woKXdi 
and  oonoeniing  a  resurrection  to  immorUU  life  it 
gives,  as  has  been  aheady  intimated,  no  hint.  Ob- 
viously the  incident  ought  not  to  be  contemplated 
as  an  isolated  fact,  but  as  one  of  the  accompani- 
ments of  the  crowning  event  in  the  history  of  a 
being  whose  entire  earthly  career  was  attended  by 
miracles.  Viewed  thus,  its  blended  strangeness 
and  appropriateness,  its  **  probability  of  improba- 
bility,'* aflbrds  a  presumption  of  its  truth. 

For  a  list  of  the  treatises  which  the  passage  has 
.aJled  forth,  the  reader  may  see  Base's  Leben  Jtm^ 
1865,  §  119  (5th  ed.).  An  idea  of  the  specuktions 
in  which  writere  have  indulged  here  may  be  gath- 
«ed  from  Calmet's  dissertation,  transkted  in  the 
^owfud  of  Sttaed  LiL  for  Jan.  1848,  pp.  112-125. 

J.  H.  T. 

8  AX  A  (SoXdt:  Sale),    8alah,  or  Shelah, 
he  father  of  Eber  (Luke  ill.  85). 

SAXAH   (nhp    [a  miitUe,  weapon;  also 
proui] :  2a\di  Bate).     The  son  of  Arphaxad  and 


•  •  There  Is  no  proprtoty  in  assodatlng,  ss  many 
aommeotaton  do,  ihis  iDddent  in  Matt,  with  the  stats- 
msnt  relative  to  "  the  spirits  in  prison  "  (1  Pet  lU.  19). 
Although  Peters  laogusge  Is  generslly  rendered  in  the 
vwslonB  and  commentaries,  "  who  were  sometime  dls- 
ebedient,''  and  so  Christ's  preaching  represented  as 
having  taken  plar«  sfter  his  death,  yet  such  a  trens> 
MIOQ  is  given  in  disregard  of  the  fhct  that  air«i^o'a«t, 
IfNdng  as  It  does  with  a  noun  which  hss  the  article 
fsl  Itwir  wanting  It,  is  properly  a  predlcatire,  not  an 
•IMbutive  partidple.     Bays  Donaldson  ( (?r««k  Oram. 
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JOlier  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  84,  d.  18  14;  Lakftiil.»> 
The  name  is  significant  of  extension^  the  oqgiHH 
verb  being  applied  to  the  spreading  out  of  tka 
roots  and  Inwiehes  of  trees  (Jer.  xvii.  8;  Ea.  xviL 
6).  It  thus  seems  to  imply  the  historical  fisei  of 
the  gndual  extension  of  a  branch  of  the  Semitio 
race  firom  its  original  seat  in  Nortlieni  Assyria 
towards  the  river  Euphrates.  A  place  with  a 
similar  name  in  North«n  Mesopotamia  is  notieen 
by  Syrian  writere  (Knobel,  in  Gen.  xi.);  bat  we 
can  hardly  assume  its  identity  with  the  Salah  of 
the  Bible.  Ewald  (C;«sc/i.  i.  354)  and  Von  Bobkn 
{/nirod.  to  Gen.  ii.  205)  regard  the  name  as  parely 
fictitious,  the  former  exphiining  it  as  a  aon  or  (^ 
tpring^  the  latter  as  the  /other  of  a  ivrce.  That 
the  name  is  significant  does  not  prore  it  fictitioua, 
and  the  conclusions  drawn  by  these  writen  are 
unwarraniod.  [llie  proper  form  of  this  name  ia 
Shklak,  which  see.  —  A.]  W.  L.  B. 

SAL'AMIS  (SoXauit  [preb.  fir.  £as,  ieo,  m 
being  near  the  shore]:  Sai/imis)^  a  city  at  tba 
east  end  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  first  plaoa 
visited  by  Paul  juid  I3amabas,  on  the  first  missioin- 
ary  journey,  after  leaving  the  mainUnd  at  SeleodsL 
Two  reasons  why  they  took  this  coune  obvkmalj 
sugi^t  themselves,  namely,  the  fact  that  Cypnu 
(and  probably  Salamis)  was  the  native  place  of 
Barnabas,  and  the  ^[eogrephical  proximity  of  thia 
end  of  the  island  to  Antioch.  But  a  further  reason 
is  indicated  by  a  cireumstance  in  the  narrative 
(Acts  xtii.  6).  Here  alone,  among  all  the  Greek 
cities  visited  by  St.  I'aul,  we  read  expressly  of  **  syn- 
agogues "  in  the  plural.  Hence  we  ounelnde  thai 
there  were  many  Jews  m  Cyprus.  And  this  is  in 
harmony  with  what  we  read  elsewhere.  To  say 
nothing  of  possible  mercantile  relations  in 
early  times  [Chittim  ;  Cypuus],  Jewish 
ui  the  island  are  mentioned  during  the  period 
when  the  Seleucids  rdgned  at  Antioch  (1  Mace. 
XV.  23).  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  Cypriaa 
copper>mines  were  farmed  to  Herod  the  Grcat 
(Joseph.  Am.  xvi.  4,  §  5),  and  this  woukl  probsk- 
ably  attract  many  Hebrew  families:  to  whkh  we 
may  add  evidence  to  the  same  effect  from  Philo 
(Legal,  ad  Caiuni)  at  the  very  time  of  St  Paul*s 
jouniey.  And  agau.  ui  a  later  period,  in  the 
reigns  of  Tn^an  and  Hadrian,  we  are  informed  of 
drnuiful  tumults  here,  caused  by  a  vast  muUitada 
of  Jews,  in  the  course  of  which  "  tlje  whole  popu- 
lous city  of  Salamis  became  a  desert "  (Milman*s 
//ist  of  the  Jem,  ui.  Ill,  112).  We  may  well 
believe  that  from  the  Jews  of  Salamis  came  wonam 
of  those  early  Cypriote  Christians,  who  are  ao 
promhiently  mentioned  in  the  acojunt  of  the  first 
spreading  of  the  Gospel  beyond  Palestine  (Acta 
xi.  19,  s6),  even  before  the  fint  missionary  expe- 
ditiun.  Mnason  (xxi.  16)  might  be  one  of  them. 
Nor  ought  Mark  to  be  forgotten  here.  He  waa  at 
Salamis  with  Paul,  and  his  own  kinsman  Bamabaa; 
and  again  he  waa  there  with  the  same  kinsman  after 


8d  ed.,  p.  682):  (<The  participle  tnihotU  the  arlfole 
can  never  be  lightly  rsodwed  by  the  relative  sentwnes 
with  a  definite  antecedent,  which  Is  equivalent  to  Um 
participle  with  an  article  *'  (cf.  Tk«  Neto  OatyttUy  | 
804  f.).  Oreen  In  his  N.  T.  Grammar  (p.  64,  ed.  I8tt 
renders  the  paasagv,  *'  He  went  and  preached  to  ths 
imprieooed  spirits  on  their  twing  onoe  on  a  time  dia 
otwdient,  when,"  etc. 

6  On  this  point  see  Evang.  Nicod.  i2d  Part)  e.  17 1 
ThUo,  Cbd.  Apoer.  N.  T,  pp.  790  t,  810  t; 
Seong.  Jkfoer.  p.  801  L 
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M  miMiMWiiit  Miiliim'  with  St  Paul  and  Um  m|iw»- 
im  (XV.  39). 

Sahmw  wm  not  mr  from  the  modern  Fama- 
^emta.  It  waa  situated  near  a  river  called  the 
Pediwa,  on  low  ground,  which  ia  in  fiM$t  a  oontin- 
Ditioo  of  the  piidn  running  up  into  the  interior 
fanrard  the  pboe  where  Hicodn^  the  present  capi- 
tal of  Cjprua,  stands.  We  must  notice  in  regard 
to  Sahmis  that  its  harbor  is  spoken  of  by  Greek 
writers  as  very  good;  and  that  one  of  the  ancient 
tsUles  lays  down  »  road  between  this  city  and 
Paphos,  the  next  place  which  Paul  and  Barnabas 
vuited  on  their  journey.  SaUmis  again  baa  rather 
m  eminent  positiou  in  subsequent  Christian  his- 
tory. Conatantine  or  his  successor  rebuilt  it,  and 
aUled  it  Constantia  (*<Salamis,  qua  uunc  Con- 
itantia  didtiir,**  Hieronym.  Phikm.)^ and,  while  it 
bad  thb  name,  ^npbanius  was  one  of  its  bishops. 

Of  the  travellers  who  have  visited  and  described 
Sabmii,  we  must  particularly  mention  I'ococke 
inne.  4/ the  Entt,  ii.  2U)  and  Ross  (/^Wsen  WMch 
V'lf,  UiHhtnviuot,  RhwkHf  und  Cyptm^  pp.  118- 
i23).  Hiese  travellers  notice,  iu  the  neighborhood 
of  Sakunis,  a  village  named  SL  Sei'ffius,  which  is 
4oubtless  a  reminiscence  of  Sei^ius  i'aulus,  and  a 
hf^  Bynntine  church  bearing  the  name  of  SL 
Bv-nnbtts^  and  associated  with  a  legend  concerning 
tlw  discovery  of  his  relics.  The  legend  will  be 
iiraad  in  Cedrenus  (i.  618,  ed.  Bonn).  [Barna- 
bas; SkRGICS  PAUI.U8.]  J.  S.  H. 

SALAS'ADAI  [4  syL]  ([Alex]  2(iA<ura5ai; 
[Vat  Ijmn.]  XapacaBciti  [Sin.  XapuraZai^  MS. 
19j  2Mpi^aSc),  a  %-ariati<Mi  for  Sfinmdii  (Xoopiv 
aSai,  Num.  L  6)  in  Jud.  viiL  1.  [Zurishaddal] 

B.  F.  W. 

SALATHIEL  C^F]^tP,  [btfn^^:] 
Xak^tiiK:  Salathiei:  **  I  have  aslced  God  **  <>),  son 
9f  Jee^miaa  king  of  Judah,  and  Cstber  of  Zoroba- 
Ul,  aeoording  to  Matt  i.  12;  but  son  of  Neri,  and 
father  of  Zorobabel,  according  to  Luke  lit  27; 
while  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  iii.  17-19,  leaves  it 
•ioQbdul  whether  be  is  the  son  of  Assir  or  Jecho- 
biaa,  and  makes  Zorobabel  his  nephew.  (Zekub- 
UARCL..]  CTpon  the  incontrovertible  principle  that 
no  geneafegy  would  assign  to  the  true  son  and  heir 
/a  king  any  infmor  and  private  parentage,  whereas, 
on  the  eontsary,  the  son  of  a  private  person  would 
Bsturany  be  placed  in  the  royal  petligree  on  his  1)6- 
Kraiing  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne;  we  uiny 
usert,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  St  Luke 
sites  us  the  true  state  of  the  case,  when  he  informs 
m  that  Salathiei  was  the  son  of  Neri,  and  a  de- 
Modant  of  Nathan  the  son  of  David.^  And  from 
hn  insertion  in  the  royal  pedigree,  both  in  1  Chr. 
id  St  Matthew's  (joepel,  aOer  the  ohiMless  Jccbo- 


«  PiosaiUy  with  an  allndoo  to  1  8am.  1.  20,  27,  28. 
I»  llro«(ghlctt*s  Our  Lontt  Familp. 

k  It  Is  worth  DottDg  that  Josrphos  speaks  of  Zoro- 
biW  as  <*  the  son  of  SalatbM,  of  the  posterity  of  Da- 
lU,  aad  of  th«  tribe  of  Jodah  "  (A.  J.  xi.  8,  §  10). 
lid  be  believed  him  to  be  the  son  of  Jfconiab,  ot 
thorn  hr  had  spoken  (x.  11,  $  2),  be  ooold  hardly 
k«e  Mled  to  say  ao.     Comp.  x.  7,  §  1. 

«  "  Of  JeefaoQian  God  sware  that  he  should  die  leav- 
B|  no  ebild  behind  him  ;  wherefor*  It  were  flat  athe- 
ss  to  prate  that  be  natmmlly  became  flither  to  Bala- 
JttsL  though  St  Lake  had  never  left  us  SalattaMl's 
Isdiy  vp  to  Nathan,  whole  brother  to  Solomon,  to 
Asv  that  Salathiei  was  of  another  fcmlly,  Ood  s  oath 

teeld  nuke  ue  believe  that,  without  any  nirtber 
si'*  (Broifblon,  «l  inpn). 
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nMs,*  we  infer,  with  no  less  confidunee,  that^  on  tbt 
fiiUure  of  Solomon's  line,  he  was  the  next  heir  to 
the  throne  of  David.  The  appearance  of  Salathiet 
ui  the  two  pedigrees,  though  one  deduces  tht 
descent  from  Solomon  and  the  other  from  Nathan^ 
is  thus  perfectly  simple,  and,  indeed,  necessary; 
whereas  the  notion  of  Salathiei  being  called  Neri't 
son,  as  Yardley  and  others  have  thought,  beeaoae 
he  married  Neri's  daughter,  is  palpably  absurd  on 
the  supposition  of  his  being  the  son  of  Jechouias. 
On  this  last  principle,  you  miyht  have  n(^  two 
but  about  a  miiUtm  dififerent  pedigrees  between  Je- 
chouias and  Christ;''  and  yet  you  have  no  r»» 
tional  account,  why  there  should  actually  bo  mora 
than  one.  It  may  tlierefore  be  considered  as  cer- 
tain, that  Salathiei  was  the  son  of  Neri,  and  the 
heir  of  Jechoniah.  'llie  question  whether  he  was 
the  father  of  Zerubbabel  will  be  considered  under 
that  article.'  Besides  the  passages  already  dted, 
Salathiei  occurs  iu  1  Esdr.  v.  6,  48,  56,  ri.  2;  9 
Esdr.  V.  16. 

As  regards  the  orthography  of  the  name,  it  has, 
as  noted  above,  two  forms  in  Hebrew.  The  con- 
tracted form  [Shaltid]  is  peculiar  to  Haggai,  who 
uses  it  three  tiroes  out  of  five;  while  in  the  first 
and  last  verse  of  his  prophecy  he  uses  the  foil  form, 
which  b  also  found  in  Ezr.  iii.  2;  Neb.  xii.  1 
The  LXX.  everywhere  have  2aXa0i^A,  while  the 
A.  V.  has  (probably  with  an  eye  to  correspondence 
with  Matt,  and  Luke)  Salathiei  in  1  Chr.  iii.  17, 
but  everywhere  eke  in  the  O.  T.  Shealtiei.. 
[Gemealooy  of  Jesus  Christ;  Jeholachin.] 

A.  C.  H. 

SAL'OAH/  (ny^D  [wandeiing,    migratiom, 

FUrstj:  iticxai,  *Ax^,  2t\d  [VatEAva};  AboL 
Ao-cAxcu,  EAxa,  2eAxa:  8<ilecha^  Selcha),  A 
city  named  in  the  early  records  of  Israel  as  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  Bashaii  (Deut.  iii.  10;  Josh.  xiil. 
11)  and  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  11).  On 
another  occasion  the  name  seems  to  denote  a  dis- 
trict rather  than  a  town  (Josh.  xii.  6).  By  En- 
sebius  and  Jerome  it  is  merely  mentioned,  appar- 
ently without  theur  having  had  any  real  knowledge 
of  it 

It  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  town  of  SU- 
kkadj  which  stands  at  tlie  southern  extremity  of 
the  Jebel  Hauran,  twenty  miles  S.  of  Kumtwai 
(the  ancient  Keuath),  which  was  the  southern  out- 
post of  the  Leja^  the  Argob  of  the  Bible.  SiikJind 
is  named  by  l)oth  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan 
historians  of  the  middle  ages  (Will,  of  Tyre,  xvL 
8,  **Selcath;"  Abulfeda,  in  Schultens*  ffuka 
t/eogr.  "Sarchad**).  It  was  visited  by  BurckhardI 
{SyriOf  Nov.  22,  1810),  Seetxen  and  otlien,  aod 
more  recently  by  Porter,  who  describes  it  at 


d  See  a  curious  calculation  in  Blaokstooe^  Oamm 
fkent.  11.  208,  that  in  the  20tti  d^^ree  of  ancestry  every 
man  has  above  a  million  of  ancsKtors,  and  in  the  40ch 
upwards  of  a  million  millions. 

«  The  theory  of  two  Balathlels,  of  whom  each  had 
a  SOD  oalled  Zerubbabel,  though  adopted  by  Hottlngef 
and  J.  G.  Yossios,  Is  scarcely  worth  meatioaiDg,  ex- 
oepi  as  a  curiosity. 

/  One  of  the  few  Inntanees  of  our  translators  haT* 
ii^  repraeeote^  the  Hebrew  Caph  by  e.  Their  eon- 
mon  praotloe  Is  to  nee  eh  for  It  —  as  indeed  they  have 
done  on  one  ooenrren^e  of  this  very  name.  [Salobabi 
and  eompars  Gauv  Oapbiob;  OAim.; 
GcsK,  eto.] 
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Ingth  (Five  Ytari,  ii.  176-116).  Iti  tdcntifleft- 
Hon  with  Sftlcah  appetn  to  be  due  to  Geienius 
(Burekhardt*t  Jitigen,  p.  607). 

ImmedMtely  below  SAikkad  oommenoei  the  plain 
of  the  great  Euphrates  deeert,  which  appears  to 
itretch  with  hardly  an  undulation  fh>m  here  to 
Btui'a  on  the  Penian  Qulf.  'l^he  town  w  of  consid- 
erable siae,  two  to  three  loiles  in  eireuroferenoe, 
surrounding  a  castle  on  a  lofty  isolated  hill,  which 
rises  800  or  400  feet  above  the  rest  of  the  phkoe 
(Porter,  pp.  178,  1 79 ).  One  of  the  gateways  of  the 
QSitle  bears  an  inscription  containing  the  date  of 
▲.  D.  S46  (180).  A  still  earlier  date,  namely,  A.  d. 
196  (Septiniius  Sevenis),  is  found  on  a  grave-stone 
(185).  Other  scanty  particulars  of  its  later  history 
will  be  found  in  Porter.  The  hill  on  which  the 
eastle  stands  was  probably  at  one  time  a  crater,  and 
Its  sides  are  still  covered  with  \t>Icanic  cinder  and 
blocks  of  Uva.  G. 

*  Mr.  Porter  describes  the  present  condition  of 
this  city  in  his  Gitint  CUie»  of  Bughnn^  p.  76  f. 
Though  long  deserted,  *^five  hundred  of  its  houses 
an  still  standing,  and  from  .300  to  400  families 
might  settle  in  it  at  any  moment  without  htying  a 
stone,  or  expending  an  hour's  lalior  on  repairs. 
The  circumference  of  the  town  and  castle  together 
b  about  three  miles.  The  open  doors,  the  empty 
houses,  the  rank  grass  and  weeds,  the  long,  strag- 
gling brambles  in  the  doorway's  and  windows, 
formed  a  strange,  impressi\^  picture  which  can 
neter  leave  my  mem<Mry.  Street  after  street  we 
tra\'ersed,  the  tread  of  our  horses  awakening  mourn- 
ful echoes  and  startling  the  foxes  from  tJieir  dens 
in  the  piiUces  of  Salcah.  The  castU  rises  to  the 
height  of  300  feet,  the  southern  point  of  the  moun- 
tain raiige  of  Bashan.  'llie  view  from  the  top  em- 
tmces  the  plain  of  Bashan  stretching  out  on  the 
west  to  Hoinon;  the  plain  of  Moab  on  the  south, 
to  the  horixon ;  and  Uie  pUin  of  Arabia  on  the 
east  beyond  the  range  of  vision.  .  .  .  From  this 
(Hie  spot  I  saw  upwards  of  30  towns,  all  of  them, 
so  &r  as  I  could  see  with  my  telescope,  habitable 
like  Salcah,  but  entirely  deserted.**  See  the 
prophet*8  remarkable  prediction  of  this  desolation, 
Jer.  zlvui.  1&-29.  H. 

SAL'CHAH  (nD^5:  'EAxa:  Stlcha),  The 
fNmi  in  which  the  name,  elsewhere  more  accu- 
rately given  Salcah,  appears  in  Deut  iii.  10 

»nly.  The  Targum  Pseudoforu  gives  it  S"*p1lbD, 
».  6.  Selucia;  though  which  Seleucia  they  can  have 
wpposed  was  here  intended  it  is  difficidt  to  im- 
agine. 6. 

'     SA'LEM  (D^tt?,  i.  e.  Shaleni  [whole,  pei^feei] : 

Ia\4/i:  Snlem),  L  The  pUce  of  which  Mel- 
riiizedek  was  king  (Gen.  xiv.  18;  Heb.  ^ii.  1,  2). 
No  satia&ctory  identificatfon  of  it  is  perhaps  possi- 
ble. The  indications  of  the  narrative  are  not  suffl- 
eient  to  give  any  clew  to  its  position.  It  is  not 
nfe  even  to  iiifer,  as  some  have  done,^  that  it  lay 
between  Damascus  and  Sodom;  for  though  it  is 
Mid  that  the  king  of  Sodom  —  who  had  probably 
regained  his  own  city  after  the  retreat  of  the  As- 

wyrians  —  wen  tout  to  meet  (HS'^p/)^  Abram, 
^«st  it  hi  ai«i  distinctly  stated  that  tiiis  was  ajier 

Abram  had  returned  (S3^tZ7  ^^r\\})  (com  the 
dMghter  of  the  kings.    Indeed,  it  is  not  certain 

•  for  iBSlaoec,  Boohart,  Pkaleg^  U.  4 ;  Svald,  G*$eh, 
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thai  tlMre  is  any  eonoeetion  of  ti^e  or  ptan  b» 
twMD  Abram*s  encounter  with  the  king  of  Sodoa 
and  the  appearance  of  Melchisedek.  Kor,  lai^ 
posing  this  last  doubt  to  be  dispelled,  is  any  elew 
afforded  by  the  mentiou  of  the  Valley  of  Shaveh, 
since  the  sitoaiioii  even  of  that  is  more  than  on- 
certain. 

Dr.  Wolff— no    mean   authority  on   oriental 
questions — in  a  striking  passage  in  his  last  work, 
implies  that  Salem  was  —  what  the  author  of  the 
KpisUe  to  the  Hebrews  undo^stood  it  to  be  —  a 
title,  not  the  name  of  a  pUoe.     <*  Melehisedek  of 
old  .  .  .  had  a  royal   title;    he  was   *King   of 
Righteousness,*  in  Udirew  Mekhi-zedtk.     And  he 
was  also  *King  of  Peace,*   Mekk-SaUm      And 
when  Abraham  came  to  his  toit  he  came  forth 
with  bread  and  wine,  and  was  called  *  the  Priest  ol 
the  Highest,'  and  Abraham  gave  him  a  portion  of 
his  spoil.     And  just  so  WolfTs  friend  in  the  desert 
of  Mem  in  the  kingdom  of  Khiva  .  .  .  whose 
name  is  Abd-er-Rahman,  which  means  *  Slave  ol 
the  meroiful  God  *  .  .  .  has  also  a  royal  title.    H« 
is  called  Shahe-Adaalat,  *■  King  of  Kighteouanesa  ' 
—  the  same  ss  Mttchixedek  in  Hebrew.    And  when 
he  makes  peace  betwem  kings  he  bears  the  title, ' 
Shahe  Soolkh,  *  King  of  Peace '  —  in  Hebrew  ife- 
Uk-Stiltm:' 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  topographical  ques- 
tion; two  main  opinions  have  been  current  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  interpretation.  1.  That  of  tba 
Jewish  commentators,  who  —  from  Oukek>s  ( Tar- 
yum)  and  Josephus  (£.  J.  vi.  10;  Ant,  i.  10,  §  8, 
vii.  3,  $  2)  to  Kalisch  (Comm.  on  Gen.  p.  360)  ~ 
with  one  voice  affirm  that  Salnn  is  Jerusalem,  on 
the  ground  tliat  Jerusalem  is  so  called  in  Ps.  bucvL 
2,  the  Psalmist,  after  the  manner  of  poets,  or  fkom 
some  exigency  of  his  poem,  making  use  of  the  ar- 
chaic name  in  preferoice  to  that  in  common  uae. 
This  is  quite  feasible;  but  it  is  no  argument  for 
the  identity  of  Jerusalem  with  the  Salem  of  Md- 
chizedek.  See  this  well  put  by  Reland  {PaL  p. 
833).  The  Christians  of  the  4th  century  hekl  the 
same  belief  with  the  Jew's,  as  is  evident  from  an  ex- 
pression of  Jerome  ("  nostri  omnes,'*  ij9.  ad  jLvan- 
geium,  §  7). 

2.  Jerome  himself,  however,  is  not  of  the  nine 
opinion.  He  states  {Jip.  ad  Evong.  §  7)  without 
hesitation,  though  apparently  (as  just  observed) 
alone  in  his  belief,  that  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek 
was  not  Jerusalem,  but  a  town  near  Scythopolis, 
which  in  his  day  was  still  called  Salem,  and  where 
the  vast  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Melchizedek  were 
still  to  be  seen.  Elsewhere  ( Ononi,  »'  Salem  **)  he 
locates  it  more  precisely  at  eight  Roman  miles  from 
Scythopolis,  and  gives  its  then  name  as  Salumias. 
Fui-ther,  he  identifies  this  Salem  with  the  Salim 
(2aAc(/K)  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  lliat  a  Sak^m 
existed  where  St  Jerome  thus  phu^es  it  there  need 
be  no  doubt  Indeed,  the  name  has  lieeo  recovered 
at  the  identical  distance  bek>w  Beii&n  by  Mr.  Van 
de  Velde,  at  a  spot  otherwise  suitable  for  iEnon. 
But  that  this  Salem,  Salim,  or  Salumias  was  the 
Salem  of  Melchizedek,  is  as  uncertain  as  that  Jen*- 
salem  was  so.  The  ruins  wen;  probably  as  luucd 
the  ruins  of  Melchisedek*s  palace  as  the  remains  «l 
Rnmet  el-Kknlil^  three  miles  north  of  Hebron,  art 
those  of  **  Abraham's  house.'*  Nor  is  the  decisioB 
assisted  by  a  oonsiderution  of  Abram*s  looiewar^ 
route.     He  probably  brought  back  his  party  b} 

6  The  force  of  this  word  is  oiemnren  is  cMan  {jUm 
senlns.  Tket.  p.  1288  6). 
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Jb  vnd  abas  the  Ghor  ai  &r  u  Jericlia  aod  Uml 

huuDg  to  Um  right  aaecnded  to  the  apper  le^el  of 

Ihe  eoBBtrj  lu  the  direetkm  of  Mamre;  but  whether 

be  erand  th«  Jordan  at  the  Jiar  Benat  YalnA 

ftbore  the  Lake  of  Genneaaret,  or  at  the  Jitr  Aft- 

faaiM  bdow  it,  be  would  equally  paas  b  j  both  Scy- 

Ihopofis  and  Jeraaalem.    At  the  same  time  it  moet 

be  eonfaMed  that  the  distanoe  of  Salem  (at  least 

Hghty  milBa  fkvmi  the  probable  position  of  Sodom) 

lukei  It  difficult  to  suppoee  that  the  king  of  Sodom 

caa  have  advaoeed  ao  fiir  to  meet  Abram,  add*  ite 

weight  to  the  statement   that  the  meeting  toolc 

pbee  alter  Abram  had  retnnied,  —  not  daring  hit 

ratnm, — and  ia  thus  so  &r  in  fafor  of  Salem  bdng 

Jenmlm* 

3.  Profesaor  Ewald  {Ge$eideh(€^  i.  410,  noU) 
proooonces  that  Salem  Is  a  town  on  the  further 
ode  of  Jordan,  on  the  road  fran  Daroaacus  to 
Sodom,  quoting  at  the  same  time  John  iii.  23,  but 
tbe  writer  has  in  Tain  endea%tn«i  to  diaoover  any 
anthority  for  this,  or  any  notice  of  the  ttiatenoe  Of 
the  name  in  that  direction  eitlMr  in  former  or  re- 
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4.  A  tiaditioo  given  by  Eupolemus,  a  writer 
known  only  through  fragments  preserved  in  the 
Frwparatio  EvangtUea  of  Eosebius  (ix.  17),  dif- 
fen  in  some  important  points  from  the  Biblical 
•eeoont.  According  to  this  the  meeting  tools 
pbee  in  the  aanctnary  of  the  city  Aigarixin,  which 
is  interfreCed  by  £upolemua  to  mean  **  the  Moun- 
tain of  the  Most  «High.**  Argarizin^  is  of 
floone  kar  Gtriaim^  Moimt  Gerisim.  The 
■onroe  of  the  tradition  is,  therefore,  probably  Sa- 
■aritan,  since  the  encounter  of  Abram  and  Mel- 
ehizeddi  b  one  of  the  efeiits  to  which  the  Samari- 
tus  lay  claim  for  Mount  Oerlzim.  But  it  may 
sko  pfoeeed  frwn  the  identification  of  Salem  with 
Sheciiem,  which  lying  at  the  foot  of  Geriidm  would 
■sily  be  confounded  with  the  mountain  itself. 
[See  Shauem .] 

6.  A  Sabm  is  mentioned  In  Judith  iv.  4,  among 
the  pla0!8  which  were  seized  and  fortified  by  the 
Jevt  on  the  approach  of  Holofemes.  "  The  valley 
•f  Sakm,*'  as  it  appears  in  the  A.  V.  {rhv  ovAwra 
Xaxii^y,  ia  possibly,  as  Reland  has  uigeniously 
a^gested  {PaL  ^  Salem,**  p.  977),  a  corruption  of 

•it  «iA«M  €2f  SoA^M  ""* '* '"'<>  ^^  ^^'^  ^  3^ 
km-"     U  KhxAv  is  here,  according  to  frequent 

sssge,  the  Jordan  «  Yalley,  then  the  Salem  referred 

lo  must  aurdy  be  that  menUoned  by  Jerome,  and 

ilnsdy  noticed.     But  in  this  passage  it  may  be 

inth  eq^  prcbability  the  broad   plain  of   the 

JfdUbM  which  stretches  from  Ebal  and  Gerisim 

QB  the  one  hand,  to  the  hills  on  which  Scdim  stands 

oe  the  other,  which  is  said  to  be  still  called  the 

•'phiB  of  Salim'*^  (Porter,  Handboi^  p.  340  a), 

■mI  throogh  which  runs  the  central  north  road  of 

the  coontiy.     Or,  as  Is  perhaps  still  more  lilcely,  it 


Staaley  sterna  to  have  been  the  flnt  to 
nU  attootSoB  to  this  (&  ^  P.  p.  948).  Bee  B^ipohmi 
•NfMmte,  aaeton  O.  A.  Knhhney  (BerUn,  IMO) ; 
tat  of  thoai  ezoallent  monographs  whieh  we  owe  to 

mslom  of  dsmandlng  a  trta- 

.  la  hcooiB. 

*  rany  nsas  nearly  the  same  fonn  — Arpils  (A 
X  ?.  MV 

•  AftAMT  li  roBBBionly  empleyed  hi  Palestine  Inoog- 
^fky  Ihr  the  gnat  vallsy  of  the  Jordan  (sto  luseolos 
nJ  3t«f4M,  Oacmostieofi,  **Aulon**).  Bot  Ic  the 
Id*  ef  Jodlth  H  is  natd  with  mneh  less  pteoisloD  tn 
fts  pBSsal  asoee  of  a  Talley  or  plate. 

'  «to  aill«  eonld  not  ■DBserdda  1881)  In  ettsMh^ 


Rfon  to  another  Salim  near  Zerm  (Jesreel),  and  l» 
the  plain  which  runs  up  between  those  two  plaoe% 
as  fiur  as  Jenin^  and  which  lay  directly  in  the  rmata 
of  the  Assyrian  army.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  in\'ader8  reached  as  far  into  the  interior  of 
the  country  as  the  plain  of  the  Mukkna,  And  tht 
other  places  enumerated  in  the  verse  seem,  as  far  as 
they  can  be  recognized,  to  be  pointe  which  guarded 
the  main  approaches  to  the  interior  (one  of  the 
chief  of  which  was  by  Jezreel  and  En-gannim),  not 
towns  in  the  hiterior  itself,  like  Sbechem  or  tha 
Salem  near  it. 

2.  (Ob^  :  ip  €tp^rpi  w  pace*),  Ps.  hxvi.  9. 
It  Meuis  to  be  agreisd  on  all  hands  that  Salem  is 
hen  employed  for  Jerusalem,  but  whether  as  a 
mere  abbreviation  to  suit  some  exigency  of  the 
poetry,  and  point  the  allusion  to  the  peace  (iakm) 
which  the  city  eigoyed  through  the  protection  of 
God,  or  whether,  after  a  vrell-known  habit  of  poets/ 
it  is  an  antique  name  preferred  to  the  more  modem 
and  familiar  one,  is  a  question  not  yet  decided. 
The  latter  is  the  opinion  of  tlie  Jewish  commen- 
tators, but  it  is  grounded  on  thor  belief  that  the 
Salem  of  MelchiziMlelc  was  the  city  which  after- 
wards became  Jerusalem.  This  is  to  b^  the 
question.  See  a  remarkable  passage  in  G^ger's 
Ui'Mchrifl,  etc,  pp.  74-76. 

The  antithesis  in  veeie  1  between  **Jadah"  and 
"  Israel  *'  would  seem  to  imply  that  8(.<ne  sacred 
place  in  the  northern  Idngdoni  is  being  contrasted 
with  Zion,  the  sanctuary  of  the  souSi.  And  if 
there  were  in  the  Bible  any  sanction  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  Sakm  with  Shechem  (noticed  above),  the 
paseage  might  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  cod* 
tinued  relation  of  God  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
But  there  are  no  materials  even  for  a  ooi\)ectttrt 
on  the  point.  Zion  the  sanctuary,  however,  being 
named  in  the  one  member  of  the  verse,  it  is  toler- 
ably certain  that  Salem,  if  Jerusalem,  must  denote 
the  secular  part  of  the  city  —  a  distinction  which 
has  been  already  noticed  [vol.  ii.  p.  1321]  as  fre* 
quently  occurring  and  implied  in  the  PmIuis  and 
Prophecies.  G. 

*  In  the  passage  quoted  above,  "  In  Jndah  is 
God  known,  his  name  is  great  in  Israel,"  we  reeog- 
nfaee  not  **  antithesis  "  but  the  synofiymoiis  parallel^ 
um  of  Hebrew  poetry  —  each  term  being  generis 
and  designating  the  whole  natwn,  as  in  Ps.  eiiv. 
2  —  **Jiidah  was  his  sanctuary,  and  Israel  hie 
dominion  '*  —  where  the  words  will  bear  no  other 
construction.  In  the  nezt  verse —  **  In  Salem  also 
ia  his  tabernacle,  and  his  dwelling-place  in  Zion  "  •— 
we  understand  the  names  ss  also  cot/nate^  not  **  oon- 
trasted,"  each  indicating  the  Holy  City  as  tha 
special  seat  of  divine  worship.  We  are  not  aUo 
to  traee  in  the  sacred  writings,  referred  to  abo«% 
any  clear  distinction  between  the  secular  Jenisalen 

this  name  for  any  part  of  the  plain.  The  name,  given 
te  aaswnrto  npeatttd  qntstlons,  for  the  taetem  braneb 
or  leg  of  the  Mukkna  wss  always  Wwip  fi^ffto. 

«  The  above  Is  the  rtading  of  the  Yolgalt  and  of 
the  "  OalUoan  Psalter.''  But  In  the  Libtr  Prndmrnwrn 
juxia  Htbnitam  vmtattm^  te  the  Divina  BUtHothtta 
Included  lo  the  Benedictine  adltioo  of  Jerome's  works, 
the  resding  Is  Salem, 

f  The  Arab  poets  ars  ssld  to  use  the  same  abbre- 
vtatioo  (Gesenlns,  Thu,  p.  1438  ft).    The 
of  an  archaic  to  a  modem  name  will  si 
stodent  of  poetvy.    fbw  thivp  ue  ef  moso 
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•ad  the  ncred  Zfoti,  but  find  the  phnies  need  la- 
lerchongeably,  each  sometimci  with  a  leeabr  refer- 
Shoe,  and  each  sometimee  in  a  spiiitoal  relation. 

8.  W. 

SAXIM  (SaAf(^;  Alex.  So^Aci^:  SaUm), 
A  phux  named  (John  iil.  28)  to  denote  Uie  situa- 
tion of  i£non,  the  scene  of  St.  John's  last  bap- 
tisms —  Salim  being  the  well-known  town  or  spot, 
and  i£non  a  jdaoe  of  fountains,  or  other  water, 
near  it.  There  is  no  statement  in  the  narrative 
itself  fixing  the  situation  of  Salim,  and  the  only 
direct  testimony  we  possess  is  that  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  who  both  affirm  unhesitatingly  {Onom. 
■^iEnou*')  that  it  existed  in  their  day  near  the 
Jordan,  eight  Koman  miles  south  of  Scythopolis. 
Jerome  adds  (under  **  Salem  ** )  that  its  name  was 
then  SaJumias.  Elsewhere  (A/».  ad  Kvangelum^ 
K  7,  8)  lie  states  that  it  was  identical  with  tiie 
Salem  of  Melchizedek. 

Various  attempts  have  been  more  recently  made 
to  determine  the  lucality  of  this  interesting  spot 

1.  Some  (as  Alford,  Grttk  TtU,  ad  loc.)  pro- 
poae  SiiiLiiiM  and  Ain,  in  the  arid  country  far 
In  the  south  of  Judsea,  entirely  out  of  the  circle 
of  associations  of  St.  John  or  our  l^rd.  Others 
identify  it  with  the  Shalim  of  1  Sam.  ix.  4,  but 
this  latter  place  is  itself  unknown,  and  the  name 

in  Hebrew  contains  17,  to  correspond  with  which 
the  name  in  St  John  should  be  ttyuKtlii  or 
SaaA.c(ft. 

2.  Dr.  Robinson  suggests  the  modem  village  of 
Satim,  three  miles  £.  of  NnblU  {BiU.  lies.  iii. 
833),  but  this  is  no  less  out  of  the  circle  of  St. 
John's  ministrations,  and  is  too  near  the  Samari- 
tans; and  although  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  village  contains  "  two  sources  of  living 
water"  (ibid.  298),  yet  this  is  hardly  sufficient  for 
the  abundance  of  deep  water  implied  in  the  narra- 
tive. A  writer  in  the  Cohninl  Ch.  Chron.^  No. 
exxvi.  464,  who  concurs  in  this  opinion  of  Dr. 
Robinson,  was  told  of  a  village  an  hour  east  (?)  of 
Salim  "named  Ain-ihtj  with  a  copious  stream  of 
water.**  The  district  east  of  Salim  is  a  blank 
in  the  maps.  Yamm  lies  alwut  1^  hour  S.  E. 
of  Salim,  but  this  can  hardly  be  the  place  in* 
tended;  and  in  the  description  of  Van  de  Velde, 
who  \isited  it  (ii.  803),  uo  stream  or  spring  is 
tientioned. 

8.  Dr.  Barclay  (OVy,  etc.,  p.  004)  is  filled  with 
an  **  assured  conviction  "  that  Saliiu  is  to  be  found 
in  Wadff  Seleim,  and  vEnon  in  the  copious  springs 
of  Ain  Fnnik  {ibid.  p.  569),  among  the  deep  and 
intricate  ravines  some  five  miles  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem. 
This  certainly  has  the  name  in  its  favor,  and,  if 
the  giowing  description  and  pictorial  wood-cut  of 
Dr.  Barclay  may  be  trusted  —  has  water  enough, 
and  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  purpose. 

4.  The  name  of  Satim.  has  been  lately  discov- 
ered by  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  {Syr-  4"  P*tL  ii.  345, 
846)  in  a  position  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
notice  of  Eusebius,  namely,  six  liUiglish  miles  south 
of  BtuAn^  and  two  miles  west  of  the  Jordan.  On 
the  northern  base  of  TtU  Hedr/hnh  is  a  site  of 
mins,  and  near  it  a  Mussuhnan  tomb,  which  is  called 
»y  the  Arabs  Sheykh  Satin  (see  also  Memoir,  p. 
145).  Dr.  Robinson  (iii.  333)  complains  that  the 
lame  is  attached  only  to  a  Mussulman  sanctuary, 
«Dd  also  that  no  ruins  of  any  extent  are  to  be 
iMind  on  the  rpot;  but  with  regard  to  the  first 
"il^eetion,  even  Dr.  Robinson  does  not  dispate  that 
the  name  u  there,  and  that  the  locality  ia  in  the 
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elotert  agraement  with  the  notice  of 
As  to  the  second  it  is  only  necessary  to  poinl  tt 
Kefr-Saba,  where  a  town  (Antipatris),  whidi  ac 
late  sa  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  JeruaaleiB 
was  of  great  size  and  extei]st\*ely  fortified,  lias 
absolutely  disappeared.  The  career  of  St  John 
has  been  examined  in  a  former  psrt  of  this  work, 
and  it  baa  been  shown  with  great  probabilit  j  tluU 
his  progress  was  from  south  to  north,  and  that  the 
scene  of  his  last  baptisms  was  not  fiu*  distant  from 
the  spot  indicated  by  Eusebius,  and  now  recovered 
by  Mr.  Van  de  Velde.  [Jordan,  voL  ii.  p.  1457.] 
Scdim  fiilfills  also  the  oonditions  implied  in  tha 
name  of  JSaon  (springs),  and  the  direct  statement 
of  the  text,  that  the  place  contained  abanduD'% 
of  water.  **  The  brook  of  IVadif  Chusnek  runs 
close  to  it,  a  splendid  fountain  gushes  out  beside 
the  Welff^  and  rivulets  wind  about  in  aU  directSona. 
.  .  .  .  Of  few  places  in  Palestine  ooold  it 
BO  truly  be  said,  *  Here  is  much  water  *  *'  {Syr.  ^ 
Pal  ii.  846).     [iENOM,  Amer.  ed.] 

A  tradition  is  mentioned  by  Reland  {PakmUma, 
p.  978)  that  Salim  was  the  native  ph^e  of  Simoa 
Zelotes.  This  in  itsdf  seems  to  imply  that  its  posi- 
tion  was,  at  the  date  of  the  tradition,  believed  to 
lie  nearer  to  Galilee  than  to  Judsea.  G. 

SALXAI  [2  syl.]  (^Vp,  in  pause  ^;  D  [perfa. 
bntkttmnker^  G«s.];  5i»X(;  [Vat  FA.,  though 
not  properiy  separated  from  prNeding  word,]  Alex. 
7,ti\ti'  StOnl).  1.  A  Rei\}amite,  who  with  998 
of  bis  tribe  settled  in  Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity 
(Neh.  xi.  8). 

2.  (JoAat:  r^^at  Alex.  FA.i  omit;  FA,»  loA- 
Aat.])  The  hc»d  of  one  of  the  courses  of  priests 
who  went  up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh. 
xii.  20).     In  Neh.  xii.  7  he  is  called  Saixu. 

SALTLU  pVp  \weightd\:  :iaXAfji,  XnKA\ 
Alex.  SoAw  in  1  Olir.:  Sato,  Stlkm),  L  Tlie 
son  of  Meshullam,  a  Bei\jamite  who  returned  and 
settled  in  Jenisalem  after  the  Captivity  (1  Cbr.  ix. 
7;  Neh.  xi.  7). 

2.  (Oin.  in  Vat.  MS.;  [also  in  Rom.,  Alex., 
FA.i;  FA.«]  XakowA',  [Comp.  SoAo^:]  SeUmn.) 
The  head  of  one  of  the  oouraes  of  priests  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  7).  Called  also 
Sallai. 

SALLU'MITS  (^oAoOmoj;  [Vat  Aid.]  Alex. 
XaXXoZiJLOs'  Sahmw).  Shajlujm  (1  Esdr.  ix. 
25;  comp.  Ear.  x.  24). 

SAL'M A,  or  S ALTdON  (H^^tt^,  M^^fc, 

or  ]'^t3  7^  [clothed^  a  garment,  (Ses.] :  fm  Ruth] 
lfii\lju&w  [Vat  SoX/Mu^l;  [in  1  Cbr.  ii.  11,]  Ales. 
XaXixiv^  but  SoAwfu^y  both  MSS.  in  Ruth  iv. 
[rather  1  Chr.  ii.  61,  54;  in  N.  T.,  TfiKfiAwY 
Salmon  [in  Ruth  and  N.  T.,  Salmft  in  1  Chr.J ;. 
Son  of  Nahshon,  the  prince  of  the  children  of 
Judah,  and  father  of  Boaa,  the  husband  of  Ruth. 
Salmon's  sge  is  distinctly  marked  by  that  of  his 
father  Nahshon,  and  with  this  agrees  the  statement 
in  1  Chr.  ii.  51,  54,  that  he  was  of  t^  sons  of 
Caleb,  and  the  fkther,  or  head  man  of  Bethlehen»> 
Ephratah,  a  town  which  seems  to  have  been  within 
the  territory  of  Caleb  (1  Chr.  ii.  50,  51).  [Efk. 
ratah;  Bethijehem.]  On  the  entrance  of  the 
Israelites  into  Canaan,  Salmon  took  Rahab  of  Jjri- 
cho  to  be  his  wife,  and  fh>m  this  union  sprang  tht 
Christ.  [Rahab.]  From  the  circumstance  of  Ssk 
mon  having  lived  at  the  time  of  the  eonquest  «f 
Canaan,  aa  well  aa  from  his  being  tha  fiiat  pfo 
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pnetor  «f  Bethlehem,  where  his  family  oontimied  to 
■MBj  oeotnriee,  perhaps  till  the  reigii  of  I>omiMan 
(Eneb.  Eecle*.  Hi$t.  ii.  20),  he  may  be  called  the 
fsondcr  of  the  house  of  DaTid.  Besides  Beth- 
kbem,  the  Netophaihites,  the  house  of  Joab,  the 
Zorites,  and  seroal  other  fiunilies,  looked  to  Sal- 
their  head  (1  Chr.  U.  54,  65). 

Two  oircumatances  connected  with  Salmon  hare 
some  perplezitj:  one,  the  variation  in  the 
orthography  of  bis  name,  the  other,  an  apparent 
fariation  in  his  genealogy. 

As  regards  the  first,  the  variation  in  proper 
names  (whether  caused  by  the  fluctuations  of  copy- 
ists, or  wb^her  they  existed  in  practice,  and  were 
&vored  by  the  significance  of  the  names),  is  so 
eztremdy  common,  that  such  slight  difierences  ss 
thoae  In  the  three  forms  of  this  name  are  scarcely 
worth  noUcing.  Compare  e.  g.  the  di&reot  fonus 
of  the  name  Shimen,  the  son  of  Jesse,  in  1  Sam. 
in.  9;  2  Sam.  ziU.  3;  1  Chr.  ii.  13:  or  of  Simon 
P«ler,  in  Luke  v.  4,  Ac. ;  Acts  xv.  14.  See  other 
suunpies  in  Hervey's  GeneaL  of  our  Lord^  cc.  vi. 
and  X.  Moreover,  in  thu  case,  the  variation  firom 
Babna  to  Haltnon  takes  place  in  two  conseenti\-e 
vsnes,  namely,  Ruth  iv.  20,  21,  where  the  notion 
of  two  diflierent  persons  bewg  meant,  tliough  In 
soiDe  d^rree  sanctioned  by  the  authcrity  of  Dr. 
Kennicott  {DiaerL  i.  184,  543),  is  not  worth  re> 
Aiting«<>  As  regards  the  S&lma  of  1  Chr.  ii.  51,  54, 
his  connection  with  BeJilehem  identifies  him  with 
the  son  of  Nahshon,  and  the  change  of  the  final 

n  into  M  belongs  doubtless  to  the  late  date  of  the 
hook  of  Chronicles.  The  name  is  so  written  also 
In  1  Chr.  ii.  11.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  sole 
raaaon  for  endeavoring  to  make  two  persons  cnt  of 
Salma  and  Salmon,  is  the  wish  to  lengthen  the 
Dne  between  Salma  and  David,  in  order  to  meet  the 
Use  chronology  of  those  times. 

The  variation  in  Salma's  genealogy,  which  has 
indoced  some  to  think  that  the  Salma  of  1  Chr.  ii. 
51,  64  is  a  diflferent  person  from  the  Salma  of  1 
Chr.  ii.  11,  is  more  apparent  than  real.  It  arises 
flhMD  the  dreumstance  that  Bethlehem  Ephratah, 
which  was  Salmon*s  inheritance,  was  part  of  the 
territory  of  Caleb,  the  grandson  of  Ephratah;  and 
this  caused  him  to  be  reckoned  among  the  sons  of 
Caleb.  But  it  is  a  complete  misunderstanding  of 
the  language  of  such  topographical  genealogies  to 
•oppose  that  it  is  meant  to  be  asserted  that  Salma 
was  the  literal  son  of  Caleb.  Mention  is  made  of 
8slma  only  m  Ruth  iv.  20,  21;  1  Chr.  ii.  11,  61, 
S4;  Matt  i.  4,  5;  Luke  iii.  32.  11w  questions 
of  his  age  and  identity  are  discussed  in  the  GeneaL 
^f  our  Ijordt  oc.  iv.  and  ix. ;  Jackson,  Chron. 
Antiq,  i.  171;  Hales,  Anal^,  iii.  44;  Burring- 
ton,  GeneaL  i.  189;  Dr.  Mill,  Vhu&e,  of  our  Lord% 
GeneaL  p.  123,  Ac.  A.  C.  H. 

BAIMASA^AR{Salmanaaar).  Shalmaiv- 
CSEB,  king  of  Assyria  (2  Esdr.  xiii.  40). 

SALOMON  (iyO^  [a/uuhf,  Ges.;  perh.  ier- 
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«  XoseMns  (Chron.  Oarum.  lib.  I.  22)  has  no  mis- 
lIvlBg  as  tb  the  ideotlty  of  Salma. 

k  SfakWoik.\)jBeiige^Deraehtwui*eehxigstt  Pmim, 
§m  Dtnkmal  reegtiaehtr  Noth  und  £un»tj  zu  Shrem 
gnmz^n  'JLHn/t,  Jena,  1851.     lodepradentlj  of  iC^ 
obseoiv  aUurion«,  the  68th  Psalm  eontains  thir- 


•SSB  imrn^  kr/ofupo,  faiclodhig  ^^JDI^.      It  may  be 
that  Vbia  wonl  Is  searoely,  as  Gesentos  sag- 

to  ]>9bn,  D>T>^,  Hiphus  or 


rae-^akey  Fiint]:  :t4Kfiw;  [Vat.  Alex.  C^jmsv:! 
Salmon,  Jodg.  ix.  48).  'fhe  name  of  a  hill  near 
Sheebem,  on  which  Abimelech  and  his  foUowen 
cut  down  the  boughs  with  which  they  set  ths 
tower  of  Shechem  on  fire.  Its  exact  position  is 
not  known. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  this  hill  is  menticned 
in  a  verse  of  perhaps  the  most  difficult  cf  all  ths 
Psalms^  (Ps.  Ixviii.  14);  and  this  is  probable, 
though  the  passsge  is  peculiarly  difficult,  and  the 
precise  allusion  intended  by  the  -H>et  seems  hope- 
lessly lost.  Commentators  diffe:  ^rhu  each  other; 
and  Fiirst,  within  176  pages  of  ais  Ilinduxfrtcr^ 

buck,  diflfers  from  himself  (see  sbc^  and  f^^tD^^X 
Indeed,  of  six  distinguished  modem  oomnientston 
-De  Wette,  Hits^,  Ewald,  Hengstenberg,  Ds- 
litzsch,  and  Hupfeld  —  no  two  gire  distinctly  tbcr 
same  meaning;  and  Mr.  Keble,  in  bis  admirable 
Vereion  of  the  Psalms,  gives  a  translation  which, 
though  poetical,  ss  was  to  be  expected,  difien  from 
any  one  of  those  suggested  by  these  six  schohtfs. 
lliis  is  not  the  place  for  an  exhaustive  examina- 
tion of  the  passage.  It  may  be  mentioned,  how 
ever,   that  Uie  literal  translation  of  the  wordi 

7hD^§51  abjfJri  is  *»  Thou  makest  it  snow,"  or 
*'  It  siiows,'*  with  liberty  to  use  the  word  either  in 
the  past  or  in  the  future  tense.  As  notwithstand- 
ing  ingenious  attempts,  this  supplies  no  satisfiMstory 
meaning,  recoune  is  had  to  a  translation  of  doubt- 
ful validity,  '*  Thou  makest  it  white  as  snow,"  or 
**  It  is  white  as  snow  '*  —  words  to  which  various 
metaphorical  meanings  have  been  attributed,  llie 
allusion  which,  through  the  Lexicon  of  Gesenius,  is 
most  generally  received,  is  that  the  words  refer  to 
the  ground  beuig  snow-white  with  bones  after  a 
defeat  of  the  Canaanito  kings;  and  this  may  be 
accepted  by  those  who  will  admit  the  scarcely  per- 
missible meaning,  **  white  as  snow,**  and  who  can- 
not rest  satisfied  without  attaching  some  definite 
signification  to  the  passage.  At  the  same  time  it 
Is  to  be  remembered  that  the  figure  is  a  very  harsh 
one;  and  that  it  is  not  really  justified  liy  passages 
quoted  in  illustration  of  it  from  l^tin  classical 
writers,  such  as,  ^'canipique  ingentes  ossibus  a^ 
bent "  (Viiig.  u£n.  xii.  36),  and  **  humanis  ossibus 
albet  humus  **  (Ovid,  Fast.  i.  558),  for  m  these 
cases  the  word  "  bones  "  is  actually  used  in  ths 
text,  and  is  not  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  imagin*- 
tion.  Granted,  however,  that  an  allusion  is  mads 
to  bones  of  the  shun,  there  is  a  diveigenoe  of 
opiniim  ss  to  whether  Salmon  was  mentioned  sin»> 
ply  because  it  had  been  the  battle-ground  in  some 
great  defeat  of  the  Canaanitish  kings,  or  whether 
it  is  only  introduced  ss  an  image  of  snowy  whit0> 
ness.  And  of  these  two  expbnations,  the  first 
would  be  on  the  whole  most  probable;  for  Salmsn 
cannot  have  been  a  very  high  mountain,  as  ths 
highest  mountains  near  Shechem  are  Ebal  ar.d 
(xeriaim,  and  of  these  Ebal,  the  highest  of  ths 
two,  is  only  1,028  feet  higher  than  the  oity  (ses 

color ;  Ibr  tbess  words  have  a  s^pnifleatkni  of  eolcr  in 

Kal.  Ths  naQy  aoalogoos  word  ta  *1^^pn,  **  Ls 
Bakas  H  rahi,*>  which  bean   the  same  relation  to 

n^Q,  «ndn,'»  which    3^btt?n    bean  to    2^0?, 

f'sDow."  Owinf,  probably,  to  Hebrew  religious  eoii> 
eeptleps  of  natural  phenomena,  no  instanes  ocean  el 

of*' It 


*n^tpQn  seed  ss  a  neuter  in  the 
tliengn  ttals  wvold  be  gnMuaatieally 
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Ebal,  toI.  i.  p.  640;  ud  Robinaon*!  GtMndm^  p. 
895  a).  If  the  poet  had  deeired  to  tne  the  image 
of  •  mowj  onoontAin,  it  would  have  been  more 
■atnral  to  leleot  HerrooD,  which  ii  viaible  from  the 
iaateni  brow  of  Qerizim,  ia  about  10,000  feet  high, 
and  ii  covered  with  perpotual  mow.  Still  it  is  not 
veant  that  thia  eircumatanoe  by  itself  would  be 
sondusive;  for  there  may  hare  been  partieubu'  aaso- 
ciatioDa  iu  the  mind  of  the  poet,  unknown  to  us, 
whioh  led  him  to  prefer  Salmon. 

Id  despair  of  understanding  the  allusioD  to  Sal- 
mon, some  suppose  that  Salmon,  i.  e.  Tmhn£n^  is 
not  a  proper  name  in  this  passage,  but  merely  sig- 
niiiea  "darkness;"  and  thia  uiterpretation,  sup- 
ported by  the  Taigum,  though  opposed  to  the 
Septuagint,  haa  been  adopted  by  Ewald,  and  in 
the  fint  statement  in  his  ijezloon  is  admitted  by 
Fitost.  Since  Udem  signifies  » shade,**  this  is  a 
bare  etymological  possibiiity.  But  no  such  word 
as  Ualm&n  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Hebrew  km- 
guage;  while  there  are  several  other  words  for 
darkness,  in  different  degrees  of  meaning,  such  as 
the  ordinary  word  chothtk^  cphtly  nphetahy  and 

Unless,  the  passage  la  given  up  as  corrupt,  It 
seems  more  in  accordance  with  reason  to  admit 
that  there  was  some  allusion  present  to  the  poet's 
Bind,  the  key  to  which  is  now  k)st;  and  this  ought 
not  to  surprise  any  stholar  who  reOects  how  many 
allusions  there  are  in  Greek  poets  —  in  Pindar,  for 
example,  and  in  Aristophanea  —  which  would  be 
wholly  unintelligible  to  us  now,  were  it  not  for  the 
notes  of  Greek  scholissU.  To  these  notes  there  is 
nothing  exactly  analogous  in  Hebrew  litersture; 
and  in  the  absence  of  some  such  assistance,  it  is 
unavoidable  that  there  should  be  several  passages 
in  the  O.  T.  respecting  the  meaning  of  which  we 
must  be  content  to  remain  ignorant.  E.  T. 

SALltf ON  the  father  of  Boaz  (Ruth  ir.  20, 
SI;  Blatt  i.  4,  6;  Luke  iii.  82).     [Sal»ia.] 

SALMO^E  {:Za\u^yrii  Salnume).  The 
East  point  of  the  isbuid  of  Crete.  In  the  ac- 
count of  SL  Paura  voyage  to  Rome  thia  promon- 
tory is  mentioned  in  such  a  way  (Acts  xxvii.  7)  as 
to  aflbrd  a  curious  illustration  both  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  ancienta  and  of  the  minute  accuracy  of 
St.  Luke'a  narrative.  We  gather  fh)m  other  cir- 
eumstanoes  of  the  voyage  that  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing from  the  K.  W.  Uyarrtovs,  ver.  4;  fipoBit- 
wKoovvrtf,  ver.  7).  [See  Myra.]  We  are  then 
tcid  that  the  ahip,  on  making  Ckidus,  could  not, 
by  reason  of  the  irind,  hold  on  her  course,  which 
was  past  the  south  point  of  Greece,  W.  by  S. 
She  did,  however,  Just  fetch  Cape  Salmone,  which 
bears  S.  W.  by  S.  trom  Cnidus.  Now  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  she  could  have  made  good 
a  couriie  of  leas  than  seven  points  fhim  the  wind 
[Ship]:  and,  starting  fh>m  this  assumption,  we 
are  at  once  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wind 
must  have  been  between  N.  N.  W.  and  W.  N.  W. 
Thus  what  Paley  would  have  called  an  *<  unde- 
signed ooincidence  "  ia  elicited  by  a  cross-examina- 
tion of  the  narrative.  This  ingenious  aigument  is 
due  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordanhill  ( Toy.  and  Sh^ 
wreck  of  SL  Paul^  pp.  78,  74,  2d  ed.),  and  from 
him  it  ia  quoted  by  Conybeare  and  Hovrson  (/4/e 
wmi  Epp.  of  8L  Paul,  ii.  893,  2d  ed.).  To  these 
jooks  we  must  refer  for  filler  detaila.    We  may 


•  AoeonUng  to  one  account  she  was  ths  daoghtar 
ft  Jsasyh  by  a  fonner  marriaga  (B|rfphao. 
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Juat  add  that  the  ship  bad  had  the  adianti^i  «f 
a  weather  shore,  smooth  vrater,  and  a  fevoring  ww 
rent,  before  reaching  Cnidus,  and  that  by  nmnii^ 
down  to  Cape  Salmone  the  sailors  obtained  ainiilai 
advantagea  under  the  lee  of  Crete,  as  &r  aa  Faib 
HAVExa,  near  Labju.  J.  S  3. 

*  The  northeast  point  of  Crete  is  tike  preaect 
Gape  Sidero,  and  ha*  generally  been  suppoaed  (as 
above)  to  be  Luke's  Saimooe.  Captain  Spimtt 
R.  N.,  diasents  from  thia  opinion  ( Tmeis  and  Be- 
tearehtB  in  Crete,  L4>nd.  1866).  He  admiia  that 
the  ancient  writers,  generally  at  least,  appfied  the 
name  to  that  Cape,  but  thinks  that  Lake  refers  to 
the  promontory — Jutting  out  toward  the  caat 
Bome  miles  to  the  south  (?  Cape  Sidero,  and  caJled 
Ptaka*  His  naaons  for  thb  conclusion  in  the 
oaae  of  Luke  are,  frttj  «*  that  Cape  Skiero  la,  in 
tmth,  not  the  headland  or  point  his  ship  would 
keep  nearest  to  in  coming  from  Cnidus ;  and,  tee^ 
ondly,  that  thia  promontory  south  of  Grandea  Bay, 
called  Plaka  by  the  nativea,  ia  indeed  now  by  aome 
Levantine  navigators  called  Cape  Salmone,  to  dia- 
tinguiah  it  from  Cape  Sidero.**  Purdy  {Netf 
8aUmy  Dirtctiunt,  etc.,  p.  69,  Lend.  1884)  wriica 
the  name  Sahmonj  but  muat  refer,  of  oonne,  to 
the  same  place.  H. 

SAXOM  {2aX^/i:  Sabm),  The  Gredc  fena 
1.  of  Shallum,  the  fether  of  Hilktah  (Bar.  i.  7). 
[Shallum.]  2.  (Sniomm)  of  Salu  the  father  of 
Zimri  (1  Haoc.  u.  26).     [Salu.J 

SALO'BfE   iXak^fifi  [Heb.  peaeefvl]:    Sa- 
lome).    1.  The  wife  of  Zebedee,  as  appeara  ftt» 
comparing  Biatt  xxrii.  56  with  Hark  xv.  40.    It  is 
farther  the  opinion  of  many  modem  critics  that  she 
was  the  sister  of  Mary,  tlie  mother  of  Jesus,  to  whom 
reference  is  made  in  John  xix.  25.     llie  worda  ad- 
mit, Iwwever,  of  another  and  hitherto  generally 
received  explanation,  according  to  which  thej  refer 
to  the  '<  Mary  the  wife  of  ClM>phas**  immediately 
afterwards  mentioned.     In   behalf  of  the  former 
view,  it  may  be  urged  that  it  gets  rid  of  the  diffi- 
culty arising  out  of  two  sisters  having  the  aanie 
name  —  that  it  harmonizes  John^s  narrative  with 
those  of  Matthew  and  Mark  —  that  this  drcuitoos 
manner  of  describin|r  his  own  mother  is  in  char- 
acter with  St  John's  manner  <^  describing  him- 
self—  that  the  abaence  of  any  connecting   link 
between  the  second  and  third  designataona  mtkj  be 
accounted  for  on  the  ground   that  the  four  arp 
arranged  in   two  distinct  couplets  —  and,  laatly 
that  the  Peshito,  the  Persian,  and  the  i£thiopie 
versions  mark  the  distinction  between  the  second 
and  third  by  interpokting  a  coi\junction.    On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  difficulty 
arising  out  of  the  name  may  be  disposed  of  by 
assuming  a  double  marriage  on  the  part  of  the 
fether — that  there  is  no  necessity  to  harmonise 
John  with  Matthew  and  Bfark,  for  that  the  time 
and  the  place  in  which  the  groupa  are  noticed  dif- 
fer materially  —  that  the  hinguage  addreased   to 
John,  "Behold  thy  mother!**  favors  the  idc«  or 
the  absence  rather  than  of  the  presence  of  his  nat- 
ural mother  —  and  that  the  varying  traditaona" 
current  m  the  early  Church  as  to  Salome's  parenta. 
worthless  ss  they  are  in  themselves,  yet  bear  a 
negati%-e  testimony  against  the  idea  of  her  being 
related  to  the  mothtf  of  Jesus.    Altogether  wi 
can  hardly  regard  the  point  as  settled,  though  tM 
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SALT 

iiciffM  of  modan  eritidm  Is  deetdedly  in  &vor  of 
Om  fonner  new  (see  Winder,  Stud,  u.  Krit.  1^40, 
p.  <M8}.  The  onlj  erenU  reooided  of  Salome  are 
Ibat  she  piUemd  a  raqnai  on  behalf  of  ber  two 
iQM  fcr  Mate  «>f  honor  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
(Matt  zx.  SO),  ihaA  she  attended  at  the  erudfizion 
tf  Jean  (Mark  zt.  40),  and  that  the  Tinted  bis 
■palchre  (Mark  zfi.  1).  She  is  mentioned  by 
oasw  only  on  the  two  latter  oeeasions. 

2.  The  daughter  of  Herodiss  bj  her  first  hut- 
bsad,  Herod  Philip  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §  4). 
She  is  the  "  danjchter  of  Htrulias"  noticed  in  Matt. 
ST.  6  w  dancini;  before  Herod  Antipas,  and  as 
proming  at  her  mother's  instigation  the  death  of 
khn  the  BaptisL  She  married  in  the  first  plaee 
PbtBp  the  tetrarch  of  TVachonitis,  her  paternal 
sade,  snd  woondlj  Aristobulos,  the  king  of  Cbal> 
ck  W.  I.  B. 

SALT  (nb^:  BKai  i^O*    Indispensable  as 

alt  b  to  ourselves,  it  was  even  more  so  to  the 
HibRvs,  being  to  them  not  only  an  appetising 
eoofinent  in  the  food  both  of  man  (Job  id.  6)  and 
beset  (Is.  zzz.  84,  see  mai^),  and  a  most  valaa- 
bkastidofcs  to  the  cActs  of  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
Btte  on  animal  food,  but  wbr  entering  laigely  into 
ther  rdigioas  serriees  as  an  aoeompaniment  to  the 
vsriooB  oflerings  pi—iiUil  on  the  sitar  (Ler.  it 
UV    They  tmssBiBeid  an  inezhaostible  and  ready 
npplv  of  it  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Dead 
Set    Here  may  have  been  situated  the  Valley  of 
Sail  (S  Sam.  viii.  13),  In  prozimity  to  the  moun- 
tain of  fcesil  salt  whieh  Robinson  {Retearche$t  H. 
108)  describes  as  five  miles  in  length,  and  as  the 
dUef  toofoe  of  the  salt  in  the  sea  itself.     Hera 
«m  ths  aaltptts  (Zeph.  H.  9),  probably  formed  fai 
the  nsnhes  at  the  aoathem  end  of  the  Uke,  which 
ne  cooplctciy  eoated  with  salt,  deposited  period- 
faaDf  by  the  ridng  of  the  waten;  and  here  also 
•CR  the  sueefssive  piOan  of  salt  which  tradition 
bi  froa  time  to  time  identified  with  Lot's  wife 
(WW.  z.  7;  Joseph.  Ani.  i.  11,  §  4).     [Sea,  thk 
Salt.]    Salt  might  also  be  procured  from  the 
MediteRsnean  Sea,  and  flfom  thia  source  the  Phcs- 
■ictant  would  naturally  obtain  the  supply  neces- 
wt  fcr  aalthig  fiah  (Keh.  ziii.  16)  and  for  other 
psrposes.    The  Jeire  appear  to  have  distinguished 
bHwen  rock-salt  aiid  that  whieh  was  mined  by 
mponlion,  as  the  Talmudists  partleuhrize  one 
■pcia  (probably  the    ktter)  as   the  *«sslt   of 
S'idoa''  (Gaipaoff,  Jppar,  p.  718).    The  notion 
that  thb  ezpRsskifi  means  bitumen  rests  on  no 
losndatkm.    The  saltpits  formed  an    important 
Msree  of  icvenue  to  the  rulers  of  the  country 
(JoKph.  jAsiL  ziii.  4,  §  0),  and  Antiochus  oonferrsd 
ft  nliabb  boon  on  Jerusalem  by  presenting  the 
dtf  with  175  bushela  of  salt  for  the  Temple  ser- 
«ks(i]tf.zil.  3,  §3).    InaddiUon  to  the  uses  of 
■H  ahiady  specified,  the  inferior  sorts  were  ap- 
pM  aa  a  manure  to  the  soil,  or  to  hasten  the 
beonpoahion  of  duQg  (Matt.  v.  18;  Luke  ziv. 
^'o   Too  hige  an  admlzture,  however,  was  heM 
te  psodoes  sto^Bty,  as  ezeroplifled  on  the  shores 
«( thi  Dead  Sea  (Dent  zziz.  23;  Zeph.  U.  9): 
^A«  a  «*sslt "  land  was  synonymous  with  bamn- 
MM  (Job  znts.  6,  ase  margin:  Jer.  zvii.  6;  oomp. 
Hiiph.  B.  J.  iv.  S,  }  S,  iiXf»vpd9iit  mu  fr/ovor); 
*"d  hcDee  also  arose  the  custom  of  sowing  with 
Mk  ths  feoadatkins  of  a  destroyed  eity  (Ju^.  iz. 
tt).M  a  tsksD  of  Hb  Irretrievable  ruin.    It  wis 
"^Ulcf  of  ths  Jsfws  that  salt  woukl,  by  ezposure 
^  ths  rir,  Isn  Hi  vbtae  (/laMw  -M,  Matt.  ?.  18) 
17« 
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and  become  saltless  (iya\o¥^  Mark  z.  jO).  Ilif 
same  iiut  u  implied  in  the  ezpressions  of  Pliny, 
§nl  iners  (zzzi.  39),  aai  tnbtactrt  (zxzi  44);  and 
Maundrell  {Karly  TrnttU^  p.  512,  Bohn)  asserts 
that  he  found  the  surface  of  a  salt  rock  in  this 
condition.  The  associations  connected  with  salt 
in  eastern  countries  are  important.  As  one  of 
the  most  essential  articles  of  diet,  it  s}*nibolixed 
hospitality;  aa  an  antiseptic,  durability,  fidelity, 
and  purity.  Hence  the  expression,  *'  covenant  of 
salt*'  (Lex-,  ii.  13;  Num.  xviii.  19;  2  Chr.  ziU. 
6),  as  betokening  an  indissoluble  alliance  between 
firiends:  and  again  the  expression,  "salted  with 
the  salt  of  the  palace"  (Kxr.  iv.  14),  not  neces- 
sarily meaning  that  they  had  "  maintenance  ftY>m 
the  palace,**  ss  the  A.  V.  has  it,  but  that  they 
were  bound  by  sacred  obligations  of  fidelity  to  the 
king.  So  in  the  present  day,  "  to  eat  bread  and 
salt  together**  is  an  expression  for  a  league  of 
mutual  amity  (Ruraell,  Aleppo^  i.  232);  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Persian  term  for  traitor  is 
nemekh'irnmf  »*  faithless  to  aalt**  (Gesen.  Thes. 
p.  790).  It  WIS  probably  with  a  riew  to  keep  thii 
idea  prominently  before  the  minds  of  the  Jews 
that  Uie  use  of  salt  was  etgoined  on  the  Israelites 
in  their  oflerings  to  (jod ;  for  in  the  first  instance 
it  was  specifically  ordered  for  the  meat-qfiering 
(Ijov.  ii.  13),  which  consisted  mainly  of  flour,  and 
therefore  was  not  liable  to  corruption.  The  ex- 
tension of  its  use  to  burnt  sacrifices  was  a  later 
addition  (ICi.  xliii.  24;  Joseph.  AnL  iU.  9,  §  1), 
in  the  spirit  of  the  general  ii^unction  at  the  dose 
of  Ijov.  ii.  13.  Similarly  the  heathens  accom- 
panied their  sacrifices  with  salted  barley-maal,  the 
Greeks  with  their  ouAox^oi  (Hom.  JL  i.  449), 
the  Romans  with  their  nuda  tnUn  (Hor.  SaL  il.  8, 
200)  or  their  salstM  fruget  (Viig.  jEh.  ii.  133). 
It  may  of  course  be  assumed  tluit  in  all  of  these 
cases  salt  was  added  as  a  condiment;  but  the 
strictness  with  which  the  rule  was  adhered  to  — 
no  sacrifice  being  ofibred  without  salt  (Plin.  zzzL 
41),  and  still  more  the  probable,  though  perhaps 
doubtful,  admixture  of  it  in  incense  (El.  zzz.  36, 
where  the  word  rendered  **  tempered  together  '*  Is 
by  some  understood  as  ** salted**)  —  lesds  to  ths 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  symbolical  force  at- 
tached to  its  use.  Our  liord  refen  to  the  sacrifi- 
cial use  of  salt  in  Mark  iz.  49,  50,  though  some 
of  the  other  associations  may  also  be  implied; 
The  purifying  property  of  sslt,  ss  opposed  to  oor- 
ruption,  led  to  its  selection  as  the  outward  sign  io 
Elisha^  miracle  (2  K.  ii.  20,  21),  and  is  also 
devek>ped  in  the  K.  T.  (l^Iatt.  t.  13;  0>1.  Iv.  6). 
The  custom  of  rubbing  infants  with  salt  (Ea.  zH. 
4)  originated  in  sanitary  consideretions,  but  re* 
ceived  also  a  symbolical  meaning.        W.  L.  B. 

SALT,  CITY  OF  (rh^TT^^Tf '-  fd  w6\w 

2a3Sr;  Alez.  m  woKis  oXovr:  civitas  saU$).  The 
fifth  of  the  siz  cities  of  Judah  which  lay  In  the 
**  wilderness '*  (Josh.  zv.  62).  Its  proximity  to 
En-gedi,  and  the  name  itself  seem  to  point  to  its 
being  situated  close  to  or  at  any  rate  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Salt  Sea.  Dr.  Robinson  {BibL  Res, 
ii.  109)  expresses  his  belief  that  it  by  somewhere 
near  the  plain  at  the  south  end  of  that  lake,  which 
he  wouM  Uentiiy  with  the  VaUey  of  Salt  This, 
tb'nigh  possibly  supported  by  the  reading  of  ths 
y  itiean  LXX.,  •*  the  cities  of  Sodom,*'  Is  at  prassBl 
a  men  eo^Jeeture,  since  no  trsoe  of  the  name  or  tbt 
dty  hss  yet  been  discovered  in  that  posltbm.  Oi 
the  oth«  hand,  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  (iS^.  f  PdL  11. 
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M;  Memoir,  p.  Ill,  and  Hqp)  mentioni  a  jWilr 
Makh  which  ha  pa«ed  in  hit  route  ftoin  Wadjf 
tT'RmaU  to  Sebbek,  tha  nama  of  which  (though  tlit 
orthography  it  not  certain)  may  ba  found  to  can- 
lain  a  trace  of  the  Hebrew.  It  is  one  of  four 
raTinei  which  unite  to  form  the  Watiy  et-Bethm. 
Another  of  the  four,  W,  *Amreh  (Syr.  ^  P.  ii.  09; 
Memoir,  p.  Ill,  Map),  racaUs  tha  name  of  Gomor- 
rah, to  the  Hebrew  of  which  it  is  veiy  similar.   G. 

•  SALT  SEA.    [Sba,  trb  Salt.] 
SALT,  VALLEY   OF  (nbp  K^J,  but 

twice  with  the   artlda,   Vl^n  'j :   T9fi€\4fi, 

Tf/MA^d,  iroiAir,  and  f4payft  rAw  iiX&v\  Alei. 
ri^itoAa,  FoififAa:  VaUiB  Salmarwn),  A  certain 
vaUej,  or  perliaps  more  accurately  a  **rarine,** — tlie 
Hebrew  word  Gt  appearing  to  bear  that  significa- 
tion, —  in  which  occurred  two  memorable  victories 
of  the  Israelite  arms. 

1.  That  of  David  over  the  Edomites  (3  Sam. 
viii.  18;  1  Chr.  zviii.  IS).  It  appeen  to  have  im- 
inediately  followed  his  Syrian  campaign,  and  was 
itaelf  one  of  the  inddento  of  the  great  Rdomite  war 
of  eztermination.a  The  battle  in  the  Valley  of 
Salt  appears  to  have  been  conducted  by  Abishai 
(1  Chr.  xviU.  12),  but  David  and  Joab  weie  both 
pnsent  in  person  at  the  battle  and  in  the  pursuit 
and  campaign  which  followed ;  and  Joab  was  left 
behind  for  six  months  to  consummate  the  doom 
of  the  conquered  country  (1  K.  zi.  lb,  16;  Ps.  Ix. 
title).  The  number  of  Edomites  slain  in  the  bat- 
tle is  uncertain:  the  narratives  of  Samuel  and 
Chronicles  both  give  it  at  ]8,(X)0,  but  this  iigure  b 
lowered  in  the  title  of  Ps.  k.  to  12,000. 

9.  That  of  Amaaiah  (2  K.  xiv.  7;  2  Chr.  xxv. 
11),  who  is  related  to  have  slain  ten  thousand 
Edomites  in  this  vslley,  and  then  to  have  pro- 
ceeded, with  10,000  prisoners,  to  the  stronghold  of 
the  nation  at  kcf-Stia,  the  ClifT,  i.  e.  Petra,  and, 
after  taking  it,  to  have  massacred  them  by  hurling 
them  down  the  precipice  which  gave  ite  ancient 
•name  to  the  city. 

Neither  of  these  notices  aflbrds  any  clew  to  the 
situation  of  the  Valley  of  Salt,  nor  does  the  conory 
mention  of  the  name  ("Gemela"  and  "Mela*'} 
in  the  Onomatticon.  By  Josephus  it  is  not  named 
on  either  occasion.  Seetzen  {Rtittn^  ii.  856)  was 
probably  the  fint  to  suggest  that  it  was  the  broad 
open  plain  which  lies  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  intervenes  between  the  lake  itself  and  the 
nuige  of  heighte  which  crosses  the  valley  at  six  or 
eight  miles  to  the  south.  The  same  view  is  taken 
(morededsively )  by  Dr.  Robinson  {BlbL  Rtt.  ii.  109 ). 
The  pUin  is  in  fact  the  termination  of  the  Gh6r  or 
valley  through  which  the  Jordan  flows  from  the 
Uke  of  I'iberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Ite  N.  W.  cor- 
ner is  occupied  by  the  Kkashm  UmH^^  a  mountain 
of  rock  salt,  between  which  and  the  lake  is  an  ex- 
tensive salt  marsh,  while  salt  streams  and  brackish 

a  Tho  Received  Text  of  2  Sam.  vlU.  18  omits  Chs 
mention  of  Edomites ;  but  tmn  a  oomparlson  of  the 
parallel  passages  in  1  Ohr.  and  io  the  title  of  Ps.  Ix. 
there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  verse  origi- 
nally atood  thus :  ^  And  David  made  himself  a  name 
(when  he  returned  fhim  smiting  the  Aramltes]  [and 
whan  he  returned  he  amote  the  Kdomltes]  in  the  Val- 
Isgr  of  Salt— eighteen  thousand;"  the  two  elanses 
within  brackets  having  been  omitted  by  the  Greek  and 
■sbiaw  scribes  respectively,  owing  to  the  very  close 
of  the  words  with  which  each 
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springs  pervade,  more  or  less,  the  weSbm 
half  oi  the  plain.  Withoat  presmning  to 
diet  this  snggeetion,  which  yet  can  hardlj  be 
affirmed  with  safety  In  the  very  imperfect  eooditioa 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  Jnacceswble  regiooa  S.  an^ 
S.  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  it  may  be  weU  to  caD  atten- 
tion to  some  considentions  which  seem  to  atUMi  in 
the  way  of  the  impUeit  reception  which  moat  vrrii* 
en  have  given  it  sinee  the  pobtication  of  Dr.  R.*s 
.AeseorcAes. 

(a.)  The  word  Gt  (K^S),  empfeyed  for  the  placa 
fai  qnestion,  is  not,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  doe- 
where  applied  to  a  broad  valley  or  sunk  plsdn  of 
the  nature  of  the  lower  Ghbr,  Such  ti 
denoted  In  the  Scriptuiv  by  the  woida  £mek 
BiiuCak,  whils  Gt  appears  to  be  usared  for 
or  rapines  of  a  deeper  and  narrower  eharacter. 
[Valley.] 

(6.)  A  priori,  one  would  expect  the  traei  fai 
qnestion  to  be  called  in  Scriptun  by  tha  peeuliar 
name  uniformly  applied  to  the  more  northern  pajta 
of  the  same  valley  —  ka-Ardbak  —  in  the  wmmm 
manner  that  the  Arabs  now  caD  it  el-Gk/ir — Gk&r 
being  their  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  Ardbak. 

(e.)  The  name  «tSalt,"  though  at  firat  aig^ht 
conclusive,  beooroes  less  so  on  reflection.  It  doer 
not  follow,  because  the  Hebrew  word  mehek  ngni- 
iles  salt,  that  therelbre  the  vaUey  wrrs  salt.  A  cane 
exactly  parallel  existe  at  tlUMiih,  the  representativa 
of  the  ancient  Moladah,  some  sixteen  miles  eontA 
of  Hebron.  Like  mtiach,  miih  siflmifles  salt;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  aalt 
present  there,  and  Dr.  Kobinson  (Bibl,  JUt.  ii.  SOI, 
note)  himself  Justly  adduces  it  as  *'  an  instance  of 
the  usual  tendency  of  popobr  pronunciation  to  re- 
duce foreign  proper  names  to  a  signifieant  fbrm.** 
•lust  as  tl-Mith  is  the  Arabic  representative  of  the 
Hebrew  Moladah,  so  possibly  was  ffe-mtlach  the 
Hebrew  representative  of  roroe  archaic  Kdomite 
name. 

{d.)  What  little  can  be  inlbmd  fh>m  the  narra- 
tire  as  to  the  aituatton  of  the  Ge-HehM;h  ia  in 
fiftvor  of  its  being  nearer  to  Petra.  Assuming 
Selah  to  be  Petra  (the  chain  of  eridence  for  which 
is  tolerably  connected),  it  seems  difficult  to  believa 
that  a  large  body  of  prisonere  abonid  hare  been 
dragged  for  upwards  of  fifty  miles  through  tha 
heart  of  a  hostile  and  most  difficult  countiy, 
merely  for  massacre.  G. 

SAXU  (HPlb^  [weighed]:  JaXfu&v;  Ales. 
[Comp.  Aid.]  2a\A'-  Salu),  The  father  of  Zimrl 
the  prince  of  the  Simeonites,  who  was  slain  by 
Phinehas  (Nnm.  xxv.  14).     Called  also  Salom. 

SAXUM  (2a\o6fi;  [Vat  corrupt:]  A'smen- 
nuM).  L  Shallum,  the  head  of  a  family  of  gate^ 
keepen  (A.  V.  "  porten  *')  of  the  Temple  (1  Esdr. 
V.  28;  comp.  Esr.  ii.42). 

2.  iXa\vt»os;     [AM.    SaXov/iotO     Solome^J 

jseturs  of  Theolns  (Exeg.  Jbndbueh),  and  is  adopted 
by  BuDson  (Bib$lwerk,  note  to  the  passage).  Xwald 
has  shown  (  Oeteh.  Ul.  201,  202)  that  the  whole  passaca 

Is  very  much  disordered.  UW  Q77!!l  ebonld  prob- 
ably be  rendered  "and  set  up  a  monnmcat,'^  tnsteed 
of  "  and  gat  a  name  "  Gesen.  ( ZVt.  p.  1481 6) ;  MlehaaUa 
(Avp{.  Mo.  2601,  and  note  to  Btbd  JUr  VnteL);  Da 
Wette  (BiM)',  LXX.  OoM.,  cat  »iikw  ivr^kmiUrw 
Jenmie  (Qimrii.  Htbr,),  erexlt  fbrniocm  trlumphalsm 
Baahl  interprets  it  *«  rspntatioD,"  and  makes  ths 
fsputatlon  to  bare  arfssn  ttom  tevU's  gcod  art  !■ 
harytog  the  dead  even  of  his  snsaitas 
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BaAium,  the  fiither  of  IlilkUh  and  aneeilor  of 
Enm  (1  Ivfldr.  fiii.  1;  Comp.  Kzr.  vU.  2).  OOkd 
iko  Sadamiab  and  Sadou. 

SALUTATION.    Salutattoof  maj  be  ebund 
«ider  the  Iwo  heads  of  ooo venatlonal  and  epistolarjr. 
IW  adatalion  at  meeting  oonaisted  in  early  times 
•f  ivioiis  ezpreeuone  of  UeMing^  sueh  aa  *«  God  be 
graeious  onto  thee**  (Gen.  xUu.  29);  *' Blemd  be 
tbM of  the  Lord  "  (Rutb  iii.  10;  1  Sam.  zv.  13); 
•^Tbe  Lotd  be  with  jon/*  '*Tbe  Ijotd  blen  thee*' 
(Roth  U.  4);  «« The  bleating  of  the  liord  be  upon 
jea;  «e  hlaaa  jfoo  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (Fa. 
euix.  8).     Hence  the  term  *<  blem  "  reoeived  the 
iwidnry  aenae  of  *•  salute,**  and  is  oecasionallj  ao 
Rodcred  In  the  A.  V.  (1  Sam.  ziii.  10,  xxt.  14; 
9  IL  IT.  29,  X.  16),  though  not  ao  frequently  as  it 
ai|fat  have  been  (e.  g.  Gen.  uvii.  23,  zlvii.  7,  10; 
I  K.  viiL  66).     11m  blessing  was  sometimes  ao- 
eonpanied  with  inquiriea  aa  to  the  health  either  of 
tiie  penoo  addreased  or  hia  relations.    The  Hebrew 
lann  used  in  these  instances  (shdldm")  has  no 
ipedal  Rfarence  to  **  peace,*'  as  stated  in  the  mar- 
^nal  tnmsktion,  but  to  general  well- being,  and 
ilrietly  answers  to  our  *•  wd&re,**  as  given  in  the 
lot  (Gen.  xM.  27;  Ex.  xviu.  7).    It  is  used  not 
•oljr  in  the  caae  of  salutation  (in  which  aense  it  is 
freqaentlv  reudcied  ^^to  salute,**  e.  ff,  Judg.  xviii. 
U;  1  Sam.  x.  4;  2  K.  x.  13);  bat  alao  in  other 
CMM  where  it  la  designed  to  soothe  or  to  encourai^ 
s  psnon  (Gen.  xlxu.  23;  Jodg.  n.  23.  zix.  20; 
1  Cfar.  xiL  18;  Dan.  x.  19;  compare  1  Sam.  xx. 
ti,  where  it  ia  opposed  to  **hurt;"  2  Sam.  xriu. 
»,  •'all  is  weU;  *  and  2  Sam.  xi.  7,  wheie  it  is 
■ppUed  to  the  progress  of  the  war).     The  saluta- 
lisn  at  partfaig  oonabted  originaJly  of  a  simple  bleaa- 
iag  (Gen.  xxir.  60,  xxriu.  1,  xlvii.  10;  Josh.  xxii. 
S\,  but  in  later  times  the  term  ih^dm  was  intro- 
dreed  here  alao  in  the  form  **  Go  in  peace,**  or 
ni.<r  -  Farewell"  (1  Sam.  i.  17,  xx.  42;  2  Sam. 
Iff.  It).     Thia^  was  cunent  at  the  time  of  our 
Safieor'a    mtnistiy   (Mark  v.  34;   Luke  vii.  50; 
AeU  xtL  36),  and  is  adopted  by  Him  in  his  parting 
addreM  to  hia  disciples  (John  xiv.  27).     It  had 
i«a  paaed  into  a  salutation  on  meeting,  in  such 
farms  aa  **  Peace  be  to  this  house  '*  (Luke  x.  6), 
-P^aee  be  unto  you**  (Luke  xxiv.  36;  John  xx. 
19}.     The  more  common  salutatk>n,  however,  at 
Ibis  period  waa  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  their 
vwd  xe^u^  ^"g  UH<1  t^oth  at  meeting  (Matt. 
mi  4a,  xxviii.  9;  Luke  i.  28),  and  probably  also 
it  departure.     In  modem  times  the  ordinary  mode 
if  addreia  current  hi  the  Kast  resembles  the  He- 
hicw:  £9-Mtidm   aUykum,  "Peace   be  on    you** 
(Lute's  Mod.  Kg.  ii.  7),  and  the  term  "sahim** 
kai  been  introduced  into  our  own  language  to  de- 
■ribe  the  Oriental  salutation. 

The  forms  of  greeting  that  we  have  noticed 
VBe  freely  exchanged  among  persons  of  different 
aoks  on  the  occasion  of  a  casual  meeUiig,  and  this 
!«ea  when  they  were  strangers.  Thus  Boas  ex- 
ikAoced  greeting  with  his  reapers  (Ruth  ii.  4),  the 
taveDer  on  the  road  saluted  the  worker  in  the 
Ud  (Pa.  exxlx.  8),  and  members  of  the  same  film- 
ic intatefaanged  greetinga  on  rising  in  the  mom- 
^  (PkOT.  xxviL  14).  The  only  restriction  ap- 
^■8  le  have  been  in  regard  to  religion,  the  Jew 
if  eU,  ae  the  Mohammedan  of  the  present  day, 

*  Aa  Orak  azpnarioo  a  evideotlj  boriuaml  ftom 
Qm    pr«po*ldon    ric    not    iMtokaning 
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paying  the  compliment  only  to  thoae  whom  he  eoi»- 
sidered  **  brethren,**  t.  e.  memberR  of  the  same  le- 
ligious  community  (Matt.  ?.  47;  Lane,  ii.  8;  Nle< 
buhr,  UtsctyA.  p.  43).  £ven  the  Apostle  Si 
John  forbids  an  interchange  of  greeting  whoe  it 
implied  a  wish  for  the  success  of  a  bad  causp 
(2  John  11).  In  modem  times  the  Orientals  art 
famed  for  the  elaborate  formality  of  Uieir  greetings, 
which  occupy  a  very  cousiderabk)  time;  the  hi- 
stances  given  hi  the  Bible  do  not  bear  such  a  char- 
acter, and  therefore  the  prohibition  addressed  to 
persons  engaged  in  urgent  business,  "  Salute  no 
man  by  the  way  **  (2  K.  iv.  29;  Luke  x.  4),  may 
best  be  referred  to  the  dehty  likely,  to  ensue  from 
subsequent  conversation.  Among  the  Peruans  the 
monarch  was  nerer  approached  without  the  saJu- 
taUon  "  0  king!  Uve  for  ever**  (Dan.  U.  4,  ^.). 
'Iliere  is  no  evidence  that  this  ever  became  cur- 
rent among  the  Jews:  the  expression  in  1  K.  i.  31 
was  elicited  by  the  prevwus  allusion  on  the  part  of 
David  to  his  own  decease.  In  lieu  of  it  we  meal 
with  the  Greek  xe«pf,  "haU!  **  (Matt  xxvu.  29). 
The  act  of  salutation  was  accompanied  with  a  va- 
riety of  geatures  expressive  of  difierent  degrees  of 
humiliatran,  and  sometimes  with  a  kias.  [Adora- 
tiom;  Kiss.]  These  acU  involved  the  necessity 
of  dismounting  in  case  a  person  were  riding  or 
driving  (Gen.  xxiv.  64;  1  Sam.  xxv.  23;  2  R.  t. 
21).  The  same  custom  still  prevaihi  in  the  Eaat 
(Niebuhr*s  Detct-ijA,  p.  39). 

llie  epistoUry  salutations  in  the  period  subse- 
quent to  the  0.  T.  were  framed  on  the  model  of 
the  Latin  style:  the  addition  of  the  term  "  peace  ** 
may,  however,  be  regarded  aa  a  vestige  of  tlie  oM 
Hebrew  form  (2  Maoc.  LI).  The  writer  pkced 
his  o^n  name  first,  and  then  that  of  the  penon 
whom  he  saluted;  it  was  only  in  spechd  cases  that 
this  order  was  reversed  (2  Mace.  i.  1,  ix.  19; 
1  Fisdr.  vi.  7).  A  combination  of  the  firrt  and 
third  persons  in  the  terms  of  the  salutatron  was  not 
unfrequent  (Gal.  L  1,  2;  Philem.  1;  2  Pet.  L  1). 
The  term  used  (either  expressed  or  understood)  in 
the  introductory  salutation  was  the  Greek  x^P*» 
in  an  elliptical  constraction  (1  Mace.  x.  18;  2  Maoc 
ix.  19 ;  1  Esdr.  viii.  9 ;  AcU  xxiii.  26 );  this,  however, 
was  more  frequently  omitted,  and  the  only  Apos- 
tolic passages  in  which  it  occurs  are  Acts  xv.  23 
and  James  i.  1,  a  coincidence  which  renders  it 
probable  that  St.  Jamei  composed  the  letter  hi 
the  fomier  passage.  A  form  of  prayer  for  spiritual 
mercies  was  also  used,  consisting  generally  of  the 
terms '« grace  and  peace,'*  but  in  the  three  Pastorsl 
EpistJes  and  in  2  John  "grace,  mercy,  and  peace," 
and  in  Jude  "  mercy,  peace,  and  love.*'  the  con- 
cluding salutation  consisted  occasionally  of  a  tmns- 
hition  of  the  Latin  vaUle  (Acts  xv.  29,  xxiii.  30), 
but  more  generally  of  the  term  iunrd(ofiai,  •♦  1 
salute,'*  or  the  cognate  substantive,  accompanied  by 
a  prayer  for  peace  or  grace.  St.  Paul,  who  availed 
himself  of  an  amanuensis  (Rom.  xr.  22),  added 
the  salutation  with  his  own  band  (I  Cor.  xvi. 
21;  CoL  iv.  18;  2  Thee.  UL  17,.  The  omis- 
sion of  tbe  hitroductory  salutation  in  the  Epistk 
to  the  Hebrews  is  very  noticeable. 

W.  I^  R 

SAM'AEL  (XaXofu^K;  [Slu. 'UfutfuvKi  Aid 
XofutfiK:]    Salathiel)^  a  nuiatkm  for  (uMrgin) 


tbe  state  into  whtoh,  but 

7,  in  which  the  person  diparik 


answarinf  lo  the  Babivv 
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BabinU  [Shrujmisl]  in  Jud.  tUL  1  (eomp.  Nnm. 
1.  6).    The  form  in  A.  Y.  ii  given  by  Aldue. 

B.F.  W. 


3.  (Scuct;  [Vat  Scftcar;  Sin.  ScucXtaf ;  Aid. 


8AMAI'AS  [8  8jl.]  {Zofialas''  8emeia$).  1. 
8ifRMAiAH  the  Levtte  in  the  reign  of  Joelab  (1 
l-^ir.  L  9;  oomp.  3  Chr.  zxxt.  9). 

2.  SiiEMAiAR  of  the  eons  of  Adouikam  (1  Eadr. 
%iii.  39;  comp.  Exr.  viii.  18). 

icu 
2a/ua/as;J    Alex.   Scfttias:  otn.  in  Vulg.)     The 
*•  xreat  SainaiM/*  father  of  Ananias  and  Jonathaa 
( lob.  v.  13). 

SAMA'RIA  0^*^907,  t.  e.  Shomeron  [see 

bel«)wj;  ChaW.  l^.'TP?^  •  ^Ofidpfia,  ^tfirip^v, 
Ttofidpwy;"  [Alex,  very  often  Softopia,  and  so  Sin. 
or  FA.  in  Is.,  Jer.,  Obad. ;  Sin.  -ocm  in  Jud.  i.  9, 
iv.  4;]  Joseph.  Xafuiptia^  but  Ant.  viii.  12,  §  6, 
29f£ap€i&y'  Snnuiria),    1.  A  city  of  Palestine, 

The  word  iSAom«r^  means,  etyniolospcally,  "per- 
taining to  a  watch,"  or  "a  watch-mountain:  "  and 
we  Mhould  almost  be  inclined  to  thitik  that  the 
peculiarity  of  the  situation  of  Samaria  gave  occa- 
sion to  its  name.  In  the  territory  oriiriiially  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  about  six  miles  to 
the  northwest  of  Shechem,  there  is  a  wide  basin- 
shaped  valley,  encircled  with  high  hills,  almost  on 
the  edge  of  the  great  plain  which  borders  upon  the 
Mediterranean.  In  the  centre  of  this  basin,  which 
is  on  a  lower  level  than  the  valley  of  Shechem. 
rises  a  less  elevated  oblong  hill,  with  steep  yet 
accessible  sides,  and  a  long  flat  top.  llits  hiU  was 
chosen  by  Omri,  as  the  site  of  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  llie  first  capital  after  the  seces- 
sion of  the  ten  tribes  had  been  Shechem  itself, 
whither  all  Israel  had  come  to  make  Rehoboam 
king.  On  the  separation  being  fully  accomplished, 
Jeroboam  rebuilt  that  city  (1  K.  xii.  25),  which 
had  been  razed  to  the  ground  by  Abimelech  (Judg. 
Ix.  46).  But  he  soon  moved  to  Tirzah,  a  place,  as 
Dr.  Stanley  observes,  of  great  and  proverbial  beauty 
(Cant.  vi.  4);  which  continued  to  be  the  royal  resi- 
dence until  Zimri  burnt  the  palace  and  perished 
in  its  ruins  (1  R.  xiv.  17,  xv.  21,  33,  xvi.  6-18). 
Omri,  who  prevailed  in  the  contest  for  the  kingdom 
that  ensued,  after  "reigning  six  years**  there, 

"  Ixjught  the  hiU  of  Samaria  (]''^">Pttf  "inH:  rh 

Kpos  rh  ^tfinpil^y)  of  Shemer   (*)P^:   Scfi^p, 

loseph.  Sc/iopof )  for  two  talents  of  silver,  and  built 
on  the  hill,  and  called  the  name  of  the  city  which 
be  built,  after  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  hill, 
Samaria"  (1  K.  xvi.  23,  24).  [0.mki,  Amer.  ed.] 
lliis  statement  of  course  dispenses  with  the  ety- 
mology above  alluded  to;  but  the  central  position 
of  the  hill,  as  Herod  sagaciously  observed  long 
afterwards,  made  it  admirably  adapted  for  a  place 
of  abservatiorif  and  a  fortress  to  awe  the  neighbor- 
ing country.  And  the  singular  beauty  of  the  spot, 
upon  which,  to  this  hour,  travellers  dwell  with 
admiration,  may  have  struck  Omri,  as  it  afterwards 
struck  the  tasteful  Idumean  {B.  J,  i.  21,  §  2;  AnL 
XV.  8,  §  6). 

From  the  date  of  Omri*8  purchase,  b.  c.  925, 
Samaria  retained  its  dignity  as  the  eaj^tal  of  the 

*  The  prevaUing  LXX.  fonn  in  the  0.  T.  Is  Xoftd- 
MM.,  with  th«  IblkririBf  remarkable  exceptions :  1  K. 
tvl.  M,  SfiMptir    .    .    .    2c|Ai|p«(iv  (Half  2afii}pwv); 

Sipn^Mr ;]  Mb,  It.  10,  Xoft^ 
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ten  tribes.  Ahab  built  a  temple  to  Baal 
(1  K.  xvi.  82,  83);  and  fh>m  this  eireumataoos 
portion  <^  the  eity,  possibly  fortified  by  a  sepaimto 
wall,  was  called  *^the  city  of  the  house  of  Baal  *' 
(2  K.  X.  25).  Samaria  must  have  been  a  plaot 
of  great  strength.  It  was  twice  besieged  bj  tb< 
Syrians,  in  n.  c.  901  (1  K.  xx.  1),  and  in  b.  c.  892 
(2  K.  vi.  24-Tii.  20);  but  on  both  occasiona  thf 
siege  was  ineffectual.  On  the  latter,  iadeed,  it 
was  relieved  miraculously,  but  not  until  the  inhab- 
itants had  suffered  almost  incredible  borron  from 
&miue  during  their  protracted  resistance.  The 
possessor  of  Samaria  was  considered  to  be  efe  faetf 
king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  13,  14);  and  woea  ie- 
nounced  against  the  nation  were  directed  agi^^ 
it  by  name  (Is.  vii.  9,  ^.).  In  b.  c.  721,  SaiL»- 
ria  was  taken,  after  a  siege  of  three  yeara,  by  ShbL- 
maneser,  king  of  Assyria  (2  K.  xm.  9,  10),  aod 
the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  was  put  an  end  to 
[See  below,  No.  3.]  Some  yean  afterwards  the 
district  of  which  Samaria  wsa  the  centre  waa  re- 
peopled  by  Ksarhaddon ;  but  we  do  not  hear  espe- 
cially of  the  city  until  the  days  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  That  conqueror  took  Uie  city,  which  seems 
to  have  somewhat  recovered  itsdf  (Euseb.  CArun. 
ad  anu.  Abr.  1684),  killed  a  brge  portion  of  the 
uihabitants,  and  suffered  the  remauider  to  settle 
at  Shechem.  [Shechem  ;  Syciiak.]  Herepkeed 
them  by  a  colony  of  Syro-Macedonians,  and  ga^ 
the  adjacent  territory  (3«yAap«7rir  x<^a)  to  the 
Jews  to  inhabit  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  h.  4).  lliese 
Syro-Macedonians  occupied  the  city  until  the  time 
of  John  Hyrcanus.  It  was  then  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance,  for  Joeephus  describes  it  {AtU, 
xiii.  10,  §  2)  as  a  very  strong  city  (fr^Xit  ixvp^*" 
Tdrri)-  John  Hyrcanus  took  it  after  a  year's  siege, 
and  did  his  best  to  demolish  it  entirely.  He  inter- 
sected the  hill  on  which  it  lay  with  trenchea:  into 
these  he  conducted  the  natural  brooks,  and  thus 
undermined  its  foundations.  "  In  fact,**  says  the 
Jewish  historian,  "he  took  away  all  evidence  of 
the  very  existence  of  the  city."  This  story  at  first 
sight  seems  rather  exaggerated,  and  inoonsistenl 
with  the  hilly  site  of  Samaria.  It  may  have 
referred  only  U)  the  suburbs  lying  at  ita  foot. 
''But,**  says  Prideaux  (Conn,  B.  c.  109,  note), 
"  Benjamin  of  Tudehi,  who  was  in  the  place,  telle 
us  in  his  Itinerary  ^  that  there  were  upon  the  top 
of  this  hill  many  fountains  of  water,  and  from 
these  water  enough  may  have  been  derived  to  fill 
these  trenches.**  It  should  also  be  recollected  that 
the  hill  of  Samaria  was  lower  than  the  hills  in  ite 
neighborhood.  This  may  account  for  the  existence 
of  these  springs.  Josephus  describes  the  extrem- 
ities to  which  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  during 
this  siege,  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Rings  does  during  that  of  Ben 
hadad  (comp.  AnL  xiiL  10,  §  2,  with  2  K.  vi.  25). 
John  Hyrcanus*  reasons  for  attacking  Samaria  weic 
the  injuries  which  its  inhabitants  had  done  to  the 
people  of  Marissa,  colonists  and  allies  of  the  Jewa 
This  confirms  what  was  said  above,  of  the  oessioc 
of  the  Samaritan  neighborhood  to  the  ^ewe  >  j 
Alexander  the  Great. 

After  this  disaster  (which  oocmred  in  ».  o.  109 1 
the  Jews  inhabited  what  remained  of  the  eitj;  ib 

pmr  (Mai,  2M|uip«r);  Neh.  It.  2;  Is.  vii.  9,  Sep^ 
por. 

0  No  sneh  passafs,  however,  now  exists  ra 
min  of  TndWa.    8ss  the  edltloas  of  Aaher  a 
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Mtf  «(  In]  It  ii.  their  ponciidon  In  Dm  llmt  if 
Akmidtf  JunHu  lAmt.  diL  IS,  f  4),  ud  ODlil 
PomprT  gmra  It  huk  lo  tlie  doccoihati  of  it* 
grigiiul  inhmbituU  (to;i  BMiraptiw).  Tti«n 
M^opti  nuy  poialUj  luTa  been  (lie  S)td-Uu«- 
dooim,  but  it  ii  mm  probable  that  the;  wire 
Seoaritiuu  proper,  whoee  moneCon  had  bem  dU- 
fiimimd  bj  the  odonlite  of  Aleuader  the  Great. 
Bj  diraetlmi  at  Gublniu*,  Suiuia  ud  otber  de- 
iMfiitud  dticB  wen  rebuilt  {AM.  ii>.  B,  §  3|.  But 
ti  BHra  (Acttnt  rebuUdlng  wm  anderUJun  bj 
Bsod  the  Gnol,  to  wbom  it  had  been  gnnltd  bj 
AiigMm,  oD  the  (teath  of  Antonj  *Dd  Cleopatn 
lAMt.  niL  10,  $  3,  n.  8,  {  G;  £.  J.  [.  SO,  |  3). 
lit  eilkd  it  Sedaitt,  3,BafHl  =  Auguibi,  altar 
tfat  namac/ hia  patron  (Anl.  it.  T,  {  7].  JoKpbiu 
|i*n  an  dabomta  deamptioD  of  Uend^i  impnjv^ 
■aala.  Tlia  wall  (mrouiidiiig  it  wta  SO  itidia  Id 
k^th.     In  tha   middle  of  it  wai  a  doee.  at  a 


colonlnd  bj  6,000  nteraii*  aod  etbtn,  lb>  wheM 
nipport  a  nMMt  beautiflil  and  ticb  dUtrict  •umand- 
ing  tiie  eitj  wu  appropriatad.  Herod')  motinr 
ID  then  anugeiDente  were  probabi;.  Ant,  tha 
oociipatioQ  of  a  comniaDdijig  p«itioa,  and  (hen 
tbe  dedi*  of  diitiagaiihing  hlmidr  for  taate  bj 
Iha  embelliahoMDt  of  ■  ipat  alnadj  ao  adorned 
bj  oatun  (,Aiil.  n.  8,  {  Gi  B.  J.  i.  SO,  i  3;  SI, 
4  2)- 

How  long  Samaria  m 

the  N.  T.  the  dtj  Itadf  dos  not  appear  to  b* 
menUoned,  but  ratber  a  portion  of  lit  diitrici  t* 
which,  enn  In  older  timet,  it  iiad  (slended  iti 
name.  Our  Terdon,  Indeed,  of  Acta  viii.  ft  tiji 
that  Pbillp  the  deaooQ  "  went  down  to  lit  citj  of 
SamirU;  "  but  the  Gre^  of  tbe  paeaage  ii  rimplj 
til  wiMr  tSi  ia/taflai.  And  we  maj  fiilrtj 
ar^ue,  both  trom  the  abaenoa  of  the  definite  artlok, 


ud  ftna  the  probabilitj  that,  hui  Itae  cilj  Samuia  '  (Ul[uan,  Ltg.  I.  dt  Criailm,  quoted  b;  Dr.  Etol<- 
t^  iii^BiIiiil,  tlw  tarn  emplojed  wonld  bave  been  ^ineou].  Tirioii*  ipecinwnt  of  ooini  itnicli  on  the 
M>M«.  that  Bate  one  dtj  of  Um  di*tricC,  llie  i  ipot  iiare  been  prteemd,  erteodini  trom  Nero  to 
mmml  which  ■  not  fteilM,  wu  in  the  mind  Geta,  tbe  brotbtr  of  CaracdU  (Vaillant,  in  JVv 
rf  the  writer.  In  terte  S  of  the  nn»  ebapttr  miiim.  Inptr.,  and  Noria,  quutcil  bj  Reland).  But, 
-Iht  pv^of  Samaria"  npretenti  q-i  IBrat  t^f  tbaugfa  the  teat  of  a  Roman  eolon^,  It  nuld  iiM 
iuaftlmt'.  and  the  phraie  in  Tcne  lA.  "many  haie  been  a  plaee  of  nnich  political  impoituiee. 
nligB  at  tbe  ^marilana,"  thon  that  tbe  opera- '  We  And  in  the  Codtx  of  Tbeodotiui,  that  bf  A.  D. 
On  ot  anngdliii^  wen  not  eonllned  lo  the  city  j  109  tlw  Holy  Land  bad  been  divided  into  Palcetina 
rf  Sa^uia  itaelf,  if  tbej  wen  eitr  carried  on  Prima,  Secunda.  and  Tenia.  Palntlna  Prima 
•^n.  Camp.  Matt.  i.  B,  "Into  an;  city  of  tbe  indiuM  tbe  eounlrr  of  the  Phlliatlnet,  Samaria 
-  r  je  not: "  and  John  It.  i,  B.  |  (tbe  dittrict),  and  the  northern  part  of  JndM; 
flbeen  »id,  "And  He  mutt  needs: but  iU  capital  wu  not  Setute.  hut  Cnarea.  la 
laria,"  obrbualy  tbe  diatriet,  it  it   an  eceleeiuUcal  point  of  view  It  ttood  rather  bigber. 


n  dtj  of  Swni 
Heneelbttfa  Itt  hlUory  it  rcry  un- 
ptivloi  Svrerui  plants  a  Roman 
mImj  Ihvt  In  tbe  begbuilng  of  tbe  third  oeotorr 


tied  Sjahar." 


probably  u  early  w  the 
third  century.  At  any  rate  ita  biibop  wu  preeent 
anwngit  Ibote  of  Pakatine  at  iie  Conndl  of  NieMS, 
A.  D.  3!G,  and  lubeeribed  lie  actt  at  xMaiimv 
(aL  Mtrinut)  Sebattenua."  The  naniet  of  toaa 
of  hit  auceettort  haie  been  prewrml  —  Ibr  bMil 
of  Umd  BColiouad  h  Pelagiui,  -bo  tttmdtrt  (k« 
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Byaod  It  Jcnnalem,  a.  d.  686.  The  title  of  CIm 
m  oecnn  in  the  eeriier  Greek  NotiUce^  and  b 
the  hiter  Utin  onee  (Rebnd,  Pal  pp.  S14-S29). 
Sebeete  fell  into  the  hende  of  the  MohamniedanB 
during  the  ei^  of  Jrni«dein.  In  the  coune  of 
the  Cnindei  »  Lfttin  bishoptlo  was  eitebUahed 
there  the  title  of  which  was  recognised  by  the 
Roman  Church  until  the  fourteenth  century.  At 
this  day  the  city  of  Omri  and  of  Herod  is  rep> 
resented  by  a  smaU  Tillage  retMning  few  vestiges 
of  the  past  except  its  name,  Sebistieh,  an  Arabic 
eomiption  of  Sebaste.  Some  arehitectursl  remains 
it  has,  partly  of  Christian  construction  or  adapta- 
tion, as  the  mined  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
partly,  perhaps,  traces  of  Idunuean  magnificence. 
^  A  long  avenue  of  broken  pillars  (says  Dr.  Stan- 
ley), apparently  the  main  street  of  Herod's  city, 
here,  as  at  Palmyra  and  Damascus,  adorned  by  a 
colonnade  on  each  skie,  still  lines  the  topmost  ter- 
noe  of  the  hill.*'  But  the  fragmentary  sspect  of 
the  whole  place  exhibits  a  present  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Micah  (i.  6),  though  it  may  have  been 
Ailfilled  more  than  once  previously  by  the  lavages 
of  Shalmaneser  or  of  John  Hyrcsnus.  *>I  will 
make  Samaria  as  an  heap  of  the  field,  a#d  as 
plantings  of  a  vineyard :  and  I  will  pour  down  the 
stones  tliereof  into  the  valley,  and  I  will  discover 
the  foundations  thereof**  (Hie  i.  6;  comp.  Hoe. 
ziU.  16). 

St.  Jerome,  whose  acquaintance  with  Palcntine 
imparts  a  sort  of  probability  to  the  tradition  which 
prevailed  so  strongly  in  later  days,  asserts  that 
Sebaste,  which  he  invariably  identifies  with  Samana, 
was  the  place  in  which  St  John  the  Baptist  was 
Imprisoned  and  suflfrred  death.  He  alio  makes  it 
the  burial-place  of  the  prophets  Elisha  and  Obadiah 
(see  various  passages  dted  by  Kehuid,  pp.  980, 981). 
Epiphanius  is  at  great  pains,  in  his  work  A<h, 
Bartits  (lib.  i.),  in  which  he  treats  of  the  heresies 
of  the  Samaritans  with  singular  minuteness,  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  their  nane.    He  inter- 

pKto  it  as  Uniysi^  ^^Aojcfff,  or  "keepers."   The 

hiU  on  which  the  eity  was  bnilt  was,  he  says, 
denignated  Somer  or  Someron  (2«fi^p,  'ImiUpmv), 
from  a  certain  Somoron  the  son  of  Somer,  whom 
he  considers  to  have  been  of  the  stock  of  the  an- 
cient Perizzites  or  Girgashites,  themselves  descend- 
ants of  Canaan  and  Ham.  Rut  he  adds,  the 
Inhabitants  may  have  been  called  Samaritans  from 
their  guarding  the  land,  or  (coming  down  much 
Ister  in  their  history)  ftom  their  guarding  the  Ijiw, 
Bs  distinguished  from  the  later  writings  of  the 
Jewish  Canon,  which  they  refused  to  alk>w.     [See 

SAMAltlTAMS.] 

For  modem  descriptions  of  the  condition  of  Sa- 
msria  and  its  neighborhood,  see  Dr.  Robinson's 
BibHcal  Rt»enrchei,  ii.  137-133;  Rehmd*B  PaAes- 
tina,  pp.  344,  979-989;  Raumer's  Paliidnn,  pp. 
144-148,  notes:  Van  de  Velde's  Syria  and  Pak»- 
line,  i.  363-388,  and  ii.  395,  396,  Map,  and  Mt- 
wutir;  Dr.  Stanley's  Sinai  tint!  PaUstine^  pp. 
343-346:  and  a  short  article  by  Mr.  G.  Williams 
in  the  Diet,  of  Geog.  Dr.  Kitto,  in  his  Physicnl 
Hittiiry  of  Pulritint^  pp.  cxvii.,  cxviii.,  has  an  in- 
teresting reference  to  and  extract  from  Sandys, 
ihistrative  of  its  topography  and  general  aspect  at 
he  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

2.  The  Samaria  named  in  the  present  text  of 
1  Mace.  V.  66  (r^y  So^eiay:  [Sin.  Alex,  -pmy:] 
VaMonVim)  is  evidently  an  error.  At  any  rate 
Ihe  welUaiown  Samaria  of  the  OU  and  New  Tea- 
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taments  cannot  be  intended,  for  it  is  ibihiM  tWtf 
Judas,  in  paving  from  Hdiron  to  the  land  of  the 
Philistines  (Asotus),  could  not  make  so  immanae  a 
detour.  The  true  correction  is  doubtless  supplied 
by  Josephus  (^AnL  xii.  8,  §  6),  who  has  Matiasa 
(i.  e.  Marksha),  a  place  which  by  in  the  road 
frt>m  Hel>ron  to  the  Philistine  Phin.  One  of  the 
ancient  Latin  Versions  exhibits  the  same  readirig ; 
which  is  accepted  by  Ewald  {Gewck,  iv.  861)  rnnd  a 
host  of  conimentaton  (see  Grimm,  Kwrzg.  hlact^. 
Handb.,  on  the  passage).  Drusius  proposed  Sfav 
araim ;  but  this  is  hardly  so  feasible  as  Maresha 
and  has  no  external  support. 

3.  Sama'ria  ([Xo^opff/a;  Alex,  very  often  Ssr 
/uopio,  and  so  Sin.  in  IMace.  and  N.  T.,  followed 
by  Tisch.  in  his  8th  ed.  of  the  K.  T.;  — «« th 
country  of  Samaria,**  1  Blaoo.  x.  80,  xi.  S8,  84,  ^ 
Sa/uopffirif,  Alex,  -prrit,  uid  so  Sin.  exeept  1 
Msec.  xi.  38;  —  (w<Miian)  •*of  Samaria,**  John  iv. 
9,  -XaiAapuris,  but  Tisch.  in  hn  Sth  ed.  of  the  K 
T.,  Sa/AOp/rif; — ]  Joseph,  x^vpa  Xaftap4mp;  Ptol. 
IZofMpit,  SofAdpeia:  Sawutrta). 

SAMAR'rrAKS  (D^3^ptZ7  :  Xofiaperrai;  [Alex. 

Sofiapirai,  and  so  Sin.  and  T^ch.  (8th  ed.)  in 
the  N.  T.;]  Joseph.  Xa/Aopus'  [Samnritai]). 

Then  are  few  questions  In  Biblical  philolofcy 
upon  which,  in  recent  timea,  scholars  have  oome  to 
such  opposite  conclusions  as  the  extent  of  the  terri- 
tory to  which  the  former  of  these  words  is  ^plica- 
ble,  and  the  origin  of  the  people  to  which  the  latter 
is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  But  a  probable  solution  oi 
them  may  be  gained  by  careftil  attention  to  the 
historical  statements  of  Holy  Seriptnre  and  of  Jo- 
tephus,  and  by  a  consideration  of  the  geographical 
features  of  Palestine. 

In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  tsrai,  a  SAXARrrAii 
would  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Samaria. 
But  it  is  not  found  at  all  in  this  sense,  exchnively 
at  any  rate,  in  the  O.  T.  In  feet,  it  only  occura 
there  once,  and  then  in  a  wider  signification,  in 
3  K.  xvii.  39.  There  it  is  employed  to  designate 
those  whom  the  king  of  Assyria  had  **  placed  in 
(what  are  called)  the  cities  of  Samaria  (whatevet 
these  may  be)  instead  of  the  children  of  IsraeL*' 

Were  the  word  Samaritan  found  etsewhere  in  the 
O.  T.,  it  would  have  designated  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  ui 
a  large  sense  was  called  Samaria.  And  as  the  ex- 
tent of  that  kingdom  varied,  which  it  did  very 
much,  gradually  diminishing  to  the  time  of  Sbaj- 
maneser,  so  the  extent  of  the  word  Samaritan  would 
have  ^mried. 

Samaria  at  first  included  all  the  tribes  orer 
which  Jeroboam  made  himself  king,  whether  east 
or  west  of  the  river  Jordan.  Hence,  even  before 
the  city  of  Samaria  existed,  we  find  the  **ol«* 
prophet  who  dwelt  at  Bethel  **  describing  the  pre- 
dictions of  *tthe  man  of  God  who  came  ftxMn 
Judah,**  in  reference  to  the  altar  at  Bethel,  aa 
directed  not  merely  against  that  altar,  bal 
**  against  all  the  houses  of  the  high-places  which 
are  in  the  cUit$  of  Samarin  **  (1  K.  xiil.  33),  t.  e. 
of  course,  the  cities  of  which  Samaria  was,  or  wna 
to  be,  the  head  or  capital.  In  other  pbces  in  the 
historical  books  of  the  0.  T.  (with  the  exceptkm 
of  3  K.  xvii.  34,  86,  88,  39)  Samaria  seems  to 
denote  the  city  exclusively.  But  the  prophets  nas 
the  word,  much  as  did  the  old  prophet  of  Bethel 
in  a  greatly  extended  sense.  Thus  the  »  calf  of 
Bethel  **  is  called  by  Hossa  (vtti.  8,  6)  the  ^eall 
of  Samaria  ** ;  m  Amos  (iii.  0)  the  Mmoantaka  ik 
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■poken  of;  and  the  <*eaptivity  of 
SuDuru  and  her  dMighten  "is  *  phnae  found  in 
Eeddel  {iwu  6B).  Henoe  the  wocd  .Sauitiitan 
miMi  have  denoted  eveiy  one  subject  to  the  king  of 
the  Dorthern  esfiitsL 

Bui,  whatever  extent  the  word  might  have  ae- 
f^uired,  it  noccssariiy  became  oootraeted  as  the 
limits  of  the  lungdom  of  Israel  became  contracted. 
In  all  probability  the  territory  of  Simeon  and  that 
of  Dan  were  very  early  absorbed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Jodah.  This  would  be  one  limitation.  Next,  in 
B.  c.  771  and  740  respectively,  '*  Pul,  king  of  As- 
qvia,  and  'fUgath-Pilneser,  king  of  Assyria,  carried 
•way  the  Reubenites  and  the  (^ites,  sml  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manaaseh,  and  brought  them  unto  Ualah, 
and  Habor,  and  Hara,  and  to  the  river  Gioaan  ** 
(I  Chr.  V.  i6).  This  would  be  a  second  limitation. 
But  the  latter  of  these  kipgs  went  further:  »  He 
took  yon,  and  Abel-beth-maaehah,  and  Janoah,  and 
Kedeah,  and  Haior,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  aU 
the  land  of  Naphtali.  and  carried  them  captive  to 
Assyria**  (2  K.  xv.  39).  This  would  be  a  third 
limitation.  Nearly  a  century  before,  b.  a  860, 
^  the  Lord  had  begun  to  cut  Israel  short;  **  for 
'«Haael,  king  of  Syria,  smote  them  in  all  the 
coasts  of  Isrsel;  from  Jordan  eastward,  all  the  land 
of  Gile:id,  the  Gadites,  and  the  Reubenites,  and  the 
Manassites,  from  Aroer,  which  is  by  the  river  Ar> 
Don,  even  Gilead  and  fiashan  "  (S  K.  x.  32,  33). 
This,  however,  as  we  may  coqjecture  from  the  di- 
versity of  exprenion,  had  been  merely  a  passing 
inroad,  and  had  involved  no  permanent  subjection 
sf  the  country  or  deportation  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  invasions  of  Pul  and  of  Tilgath-pilneser  were 
otter  clearances  of  the  popuhtion.  The  territory 
thus  deaahted  by  them  was  probably  occupied  by 
degrees  by  the  pushing  forward  of  the  neighboring 
heathen,  or  by  straggling  fiunilies  of  the  Israelites 
themsfives.  In  reforenoe  to  the  northern  part  of 
Gafilee  we  know  that  a  heathen  population  pre- 
vaUed.  Ueoce  the  phrase  «« Galilee  of  the  N»- 
tioiia,*'  or  >«  GeiitUss  "  (Is.  ix.  1;  1  Uaoo.  v.  15). 
And  no  doubt  this  was  the  case  also  beyond  Jor- 
dan. 

Bat  ire  have  yet  to  arrive  at  a  fourth  limitation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  and  by  consequence,  of 
the  word  Samaritan.  It  is  evident  from  an  oocur- 
rcoee  in  Heaekiah's  reign,  that  just  before  the  dep- 
osition and  death  of  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Is- 
mel,  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Jadah,  or,  at 
ksat,  his  inflnence,  was  reoogiiiaed  by  portions  of 
Aahcr,  lanehar,  and  Zebuhiu,  and  even  ^  Ephraim 
and  Manaaseh  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1-26).  Hen  came 
from  all  thoae  tribes  to  the  Passover  at  Jentsalem. 
Thir  vaa  about  b.  c.  726.  In  fifict,  to  such  miser- 
able lisnits  liad  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  been  re- 
dar«d,  that  when,  two  or  three  years  afterwards, 
«r  are  toU  that  **  Shalmaneser  came  up  through- 
out the  land,"  and  after  a  siege  of  three  years 
«•  took  Samaria,  and  carried  Isnel  away  into  Aa- 
ayria,  and  placed  them  in  Halah,  and  in  Habor  by 
the  river  Goaan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Modes  ** 
(2  K.  xvU.  6,  6),  and  when  again  we  are  told  that 
•*  Israel  was  csyrried  away  out  of  their  own  hMu! 
into  Assyria**  (2  K.  xvii.  23),  we  must  suppose  a 
Wrj  small  field  of  operations.  Samaria  (this  city), 
vd  a  few  a<yacent  cities  or  villages  only,  repre- 
SBitad  that  dominion  which  had  onoe  extended 
(sas  Bethel  to  Dan  northwards,  and  from  the 
Hoditerranean  to  the  borders  of  Syria  and  Am- 
Bso  eastwards.  Tliis  is  further  confirmed  oj 
UmI  wb  read  of  Josiah*s  progress,  is  b.  o.  6il, 
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thnwgh  "  the  cities  of  Msnasseh,  and  Ephnia^ 
and  Simeon,  oven  unto  Naphtali "  (2  Chr.  xdIt. 
6).  Such  a  progress  would  have  been  ImprsctieB- 
bie  had  the  number  of  cities  and  villages  oooupled 
by  the  pereons  then  called  Samaritans  been  at  aL 
bilge. 

This,  however,  brings  us  more  closely  to  the 
second  point  of  our  discussion,  the  origin  of  those 
who  are  in  2  K.  xvii.  29,  and  in  the  N.  T.,  called 
Samaritans.  Shalmaneser,  as  we  have  seen  (2  K. 
xvii.  6,  6,  26),  carried  Israd,  i.  e.  the  remnant  ci 
the  ten  tribes  which  still  acknowledged  Hoshea*s 
authority,  into  Assyria.  This  remnant  consisted, 
ss  has  been  shown,  of  Samaria  (the  city)  and  a 
few  a4Jaoent  cities  and  yillsges.  Now,  1.  Did  he 
carry  away  all  their  inhabitttots  or  no?  2. 
Whether  they  were  wholly  or  only  partially  des- 
olated, who  repkced  the  deported  population  ? 
Gn  the  answer  to  these  inquiries  will  depend  our 
determination  of  the  questions,  were  the  Samari- 
tans a  mixed  race,  composed  psrtly  of  Jews,  partly 
of  new  settlers,  or  were  they  purely  of  foreign  ex- 
traction? 

In  reference  to  the  former  of  these  inquiries,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  language  of  Scripture 
admits  of  scarcely  a  doubt  *<  Isnel  was  carried 
away  "  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  23),  and  other  nations  arere 
placed  «*  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  imtead  of  the 
children  of  Israel "  (2  K.  xvii.  24).  There  is  no 
mention  whatever,  as  in  the  case  of  the  somewhat 
parallel  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  ol 
**  the  poor  of  the  land  being  left  to  be  rine-dressers 
and  husbandmen  "  (2  K.  xxv.  12).  We  add,  that, 
bad  any  been  left,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  new  inhabitants  to  hare  been  so  utteriy 
unable  to  acquaint  themselves  with  ^  the  manner 
of  the  (Sod  of  the  hmd,'*  as  to  require  to  be  taught 
by  some  priest  of  the  Csptivity  sent  from  the  Idng 
of  Assyria.  Besides,  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing 
with  oriental  conquerors  actually  to  exhaust  a  land 
of  iU  inhabitants.  Gomp.  Herod,  iu.  149,  >'  The 
Persians  dragged  (aayTivt^arrtt)  Samoa,  and 
delivered  it  up  to  Syloeon  stript  of  all  its  men ;  '* 
and,  again,  Herod,  ri.  31,  for  the  application  ol 
the  same  treatmoit  to  other  islands,  where  th# 
process  ealled  aayji¥t6uy  is  described,  and  is  com- 
pared to  a  hunting  out  of  the  populatfon  {iicBri^wA' 
ffty).  Such  a  capture  is  presently  oontnu^  with 
the  capture  of  other  territories  to  whieh  0-ayiy''c^ 
9Uf  was  not  applied.  Josephus*s  phrase  in  refor- 
enoe  to  the  cities  of  Samaria  is  that  Shalmaneser 
utranspbnted  all  the  people"  {Awi,  ix.  14,  §  1). 
A  threat  against  Jerusalem,  whidi  was  indeed  only 
partially  carried  out,  shows  bow  complete  and  sum- 
mary the  desolation  of  the  last  relics  of  the  sister 
kingdom  must  have  been:  **I  will  stretch  over 
Jerusalem  the  line  of  Samaria,  and  the  plummet 
of  the  house  of  Ahab:  and  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem 
as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish :  be  wipeth  and  tumeth  it 
upon  tbe  face  thereof**  (2  K.  xxi.  13).  This  was 
uttered  aithin  forty  years  after  b.  c.  721,  during 
the  reign  of  Manasseh.  It  must  have  derived 
muoh  strength  from  the  rscentness  and  proximity 
of  the  cabuiiity. 

We  may  tlwn  conclude  that  the  cities  of  SamB> 
ria  were  not  merely  partially,  but  wholly  evacuated 
of  their  inhabitants  in  b.  c.  721,  and  that  they  r^ 
mained  in  this  desolated  state  untiL  in  the  words 
of  2  K.  xvii.  24,  «>  the  king  of  Assyria  Drought 
men  finom  Babyfon,  and  from  Cuthah,  and  frosi . 
Ava  /'vah,  2  K.  xviii.  34),  and  ftom  Hamath.  and: 
from  Sepharrvm,  and  placed  them  in  the  oitiai  d' 
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Smouia  bitead  of  the  children  of  Iv*el:  and  tbej 
powewed  SamarU,  and  dwdt  in  the  eitiei  thereof/* 
Thui  the  new  Samaritant  —  for  luch  we  muit  now 
eall  them  —  were  Aatjrians  hj  birth  or  tul^nga- 
tion,  were  utterly  Btransen  in  the  cities  of  Sama- 
ria, and  were  excituirclj  the  inhabitants  of  those 
eities.  An  inddental  question,  however,  arises, 
Who  was  the  king  of  Ass^-ria  that  efieeted  this 
colonization?  At  first  sight,  one  would  suppose 
Shalmaneser;  for  the  narrative  is  scarcely  bxolcen, 
and  the  repeopUng  seems  to  be  a  natural  sequence 
of  the  depopulation.  Such  would  appear  to  have 
been  Josephus'  view,  for  he  sajs  of  Shalmaneser, 
«*  When  he  had  removed  the  people  out  of  their 
land,  he  brought  other  nations  out  of  Cuthah,  a 
place  so  called  (for  there  is  sUll  in  Persia  a  ri^-er 
of  that  name),  into  Samaria  and  the  country  of 
the  Israotites**  (Ant,  iz.  14,  §§  1,  8;  z.  9,  §  7); 
but  he  must  have  been  led  to  this  interpretation 
simply  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  transactions 
in  the  Hebrew  text  The  Samaritans  themselves, 
In  Esr.  iv.  2,  10,  attributed  their  colonization  not 
to  Shalmaneser,  but  to  **  Esar-haddon,  king  of  As- 
Bur,"  or  to  *(  the  great  and  noble  Asnapper,**  either 
the  king  himself  or  one  of  his  genenls.  It  was 
probably  on  his  invasion  of  Juda^,  in  the  reign  of 
Manasseh,  about  B.  c.  077,  that  Esarbaddon  dis- 
covered the  impolicy  of  leading  a  tract  upon  the 
very  frontiers  of  that  kingdom  thus  desolate,  and 
determined  to  garrison  it  with  foreigners.  The 
foot,  too,  that  some  of  these  foreignerB  came  from 
Babylon  would  seem  to  direct  us  to  Esarbaddon, 
ratb^  than  to  bis  grandfather,  Shalmaneser.  It 
was  only  recently  that  Babylon  had  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  Assyrian  king.  And  there  is  an- 
other reason  why  tLis  date  should  be  preferred.  It 
coincides  with  the  termination  of  the  sixty-five  years 
of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  delivered  b.  c.  742,  within 
which  "  Ephraim  should  be  broken  that  it  should 
not  be  a  people  **  (Is.  vii.  8).  This  was  not  effect- 
ually accomplished  until  the  very  land  itself  was 
oooupied  by  strangers.  So  long  as  this  had  not 
taken  place,  there  might  be  hope  of  return :  after  it 
had  taken  place,  no  hope.  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  9,  §  7) 
expressly  notices  this  difiference  in  the  cases  of  Uie 
ten  and  of  the  two  tribes.  The  land  of  the  former 
became  the  possession  of  foreigners,  the  land  of  the 
latter,  not  so. 

These  strangers,  whom  we  will  now  assume  to 

have  been  placed  in  **  the  cities  of  Samaria  "  by 

Esarbaddon,  were  of  course  idolaters,  and  wor- 

jhipped  a  strange  medley  of  divinities.     Each  of 

the  fire  nations,  says  Josephus,  who  is  confirmed 

ay  the  words  of  Scripture,  had  its  own  god.     No 

^ace  was  found  for  the  worship  of  Him  who  had 

Mice  called  the  huid  his  own,  and  whose  it  was 

•till.    God's  displeasure  was  kindled,  and  they  vrere 

nfiested  by  beasts  of  prey,  which  had  probably 

.ncreased  to  a  great  extent  before  their  entrance 

opon  it.    **  The  Lord  sent  lions  among  them,  which 

dew  some  of  them."     On  their  explaining  their 

aisenble  condition  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  he  de- 

^ntehed  one  of  the  captire  priests  to  teach  them 

'*how  they  should   fear  the  Lord."     llie  priest 

jame  accordingly,  and  henceforth,  in  the  language 

.{ the  sacred  historian,  they  **  feared  the  Lord,  and 

Berved  their  gnven  images,  both  their  children  and 

their  children's  children:  ss  did  their  fothera,  so 

^do  they  unto  this  day  "  (2  K.  xvii.  41).     lliis  Ust 

•^santence  wss  probably  inserted  by  Ezra.     It  serves 

iwo  porposes:  Ist,  to  qualify  the  pretensionB  of  the 

••limarltMia  of  Eara's  time  to  be  pure  worshippen 
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of  God  —  they  were  no  more  exiJarivily  Ui  wm 
vants,  than  was  the  Roman  emperor  who  tliislnBi 
to  pliiee  A.Btatue  of  dirist  in  the  Panthecn  antl* 
tied  to  be  ealled  a  Christian;  and,  9dly,  to  show 
how  entirely  the  Samaritans  of  later  days  dilftred 
from  their  aneeston  in  respect  to  idolatry.  Joa»> 
phus*B  account  of  the  distreu  of  the  Samaritans, 
and  of  the  remedy  for  it,  is  very  simikr,  with  the 
exception  that  with  him  they  are  aiffictcd  srith 
pestUenoo. 

Such  vras  the  origin  of  the  post-captivity  or  n«w 
Samaritans  —  men  not  of  Jewish  extraction,  bat 
from  the  ftirther  East:  ««the  Cutheans  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  inner  parts  of  Penia  and 
Media,  but  were  then  caUed  « Samaritans,*  taldng 
the  name  of  the  oonntry  to  which  they  were  iw> 
moved,"  says  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  9,  §  7).  And 
again  he  says  (AnL  ix.  14,  §  8)  they  are  called  "  ia 
Hebrew  *  Cnthoans,*  but  in  Greek  « S^-Mritans.*  ** 
Our  Lord  expressly  terms  them  AAAo^crflr  (Luki 
xvii.  18);  and  Josephus*  whole  account  of  theaa 
shows  that  he  believed  them  to  hare  been  /i^reiJCM 
AAXoc0rf  <r,  though,  aa  he  tells  us  iu  tvro  pbeei 
(Ant.  ix.  14,  §  8,  and  xi.  8,  §  6),  they  sometimen 
gare  a  diflferent  account  of  their  origin.  Bat  oi 
this  by-and-by.  A  gap  occun  in  their  history 
until  Judah  hss  returned  from  captivity.  They 
then  desire  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  re- 
building of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  curi- 
ous, and  perhaps  indicatire  of  the  treaeherona 
character  of  their  designs,  to  find  them  even  then 
called,  by  anticipation,  ^  the  advenaries  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin"  (Ezr.  iv.  1),  a  title  iriiieh  they 
afterwards  fully  Justified.  But,  so  for  as  profes^ 
sions  go,  they  are  not  enemies;  they  are  most 
anxious  to  be  friends.  Ibeir  religion,  they  assert, 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  two  tribes,  therefore 
they  hare  a  right  to  share  in  that  great  religious 
undertaking.  But  they  do  not  call  it  a  naiitmai 
undertaking.  They  advance  no  pretensicMis  to  Jew- 
ish blood.  They  confeas  their  Assyrian  desoent, 
and  even  put  it  forward  ostentatiously,  pertiapa  to 
enhance  the  merit  of  tlieir  partial  oonvenion  to 
God.  That  it  was  but  partial  they  g^re  no  hint. 
It  may  hare  tiecome  purer  already,  but  vre  hare  no 
information  that  it  had.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  the  Jews  do  not  listen  favorably  to  their  over- 
tures. Ezra,  no  doubt,  from  whose  pen  we  have  a 
record  of  the  transaction,  saw  them  through  and 
through.  On  this  the  Samaritans  throw  off  the 
mask,  and  become  open  enemies,  frustrate  the 
operations  of  the  Jews  through  the  reigns  of  twc 
Persian  kings,  and  are  only  effectually  silenced  in 
the  rrign  of  E>arius  Hystaspis,  b.  g.  619. 

The  feud,  thus  unhappily  begun,  grew  year  by 
year  more  inveterate.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the 
more  the  Samaritans  detached  themselveB  from 
idols,  and  became  devoted  exclusively  to  a  sort  of 
worship  of  Jehovah,  the  more  they  reeeiited  the 
contempt  with  which  the  Jews  treated  their  oflici 
of  f^temizaUon.  Blatten  at  length  came  to  a 
climax.  About  b.  c.  409,  a  certain  Manasseh,  a 
man  of  priestly  lineage,  on  being  expelled  fi«c 
Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah  for  an  unlawfid  mairiagaij 
obtained  permission  from  the  PenUfUi  king  of  hh 
day,  Darius  Nothus,  to  build  a  temple  on  MonnA 
Gerizim,  for  the  Samaritans,  with  whom  he  hac 
found  refuge.  The  only  thing  wanted  to  crystal- 
lize the  opposition  between  the  two  races,  namely, 
a  rallying  point  for  schismatical  worship,  beiof 
now  obtahicd,  their  animosity  becane  more  intanai 
than  ever.    The  Savari^^ns  are  said  to  hare  dow 
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jnrytUng  la  their  power  to  lanoj   ^e  Jewi. 
Hmj  wodd  refine  hoepitalitj  to  pi]griiii«  on  their 
ymi  to  JcniMlem,  as  in  our  Lord*8  cue.     They 
■onU  even  v^yUy  them  in  their  journey  (Joeeph. 
i<  XX.  8,  §  1);  md  meay  were  compelled  through 
fcir  to  teke  tlie  longer  route  by  the  east  of  Jordaui. 
Otiia  Samaritans  were  said  to  have  once  pene- 
tnted  into  the  Temple  of  Jeniaaleio,  and  to  have 
defied  it  by  scattering  dead  men's  bones  on  the 
•acred  pavement  (AhL  xviii.  2,  §  2).     We  are  told 
too  of  a  itraatfe  piece  of  mockery  which  most  hare 
beai  eipedaUy  resented.     It  wu  the  custom  of  the 
Jm  to  coomiunioale  to  their   brethren  still  in 
Btbyloo  the  exact  day  and  lionr  of  the  rising  of 
titt  patehsl  raooUf  by  beaeon-fimi  commencing  ftom 
Moast  CHivet,  aod  flashily  forward  ftom  hill  to 
fail  ontil  they  wen  minxired  in  the  Euphrates. 
So  the  Greek  poet  represents  Agamenmon  as  con- 
•eyiag  the  news  of  'Hroy^s  capture  to  the  anxious 
ailehen  at  Myceott.     Those  who  **8at  by  the 
mm  ef  Bahykn  "  looked  for  this  signal  with 
It  enabled  them  to  share  b  the 
of  those  who  were  In  their  &ther-land, 
md  it  proved  to  them  that  they  were  not  forgotten. 
Tbe  Samaritans  thooght  scorn  of  these  feelings, 
isd  soold  not  mfhequently  deceive  and  disappoint 
them,  by  kindling  a  rival  flame  and  perplexing  the 
nbitn  en  the  mountains.*    Their  own  traiple 
flD  Gerixim  th^  eonsidered  to  be  much  superior  to 
tbt  at  Jerusalem.     There  they  sacrificed  a  pasfr- 
Mr.    Towarda  the  mountain,  even  after  the  tem- 
ple on  it  had  fallen,  wherever  they  were,  they 
iincted  their  worahip.     To  their  copy  of  the  Law 
tti7  mogated  ao  antiquity  and  authority  greater 
tbaa  aUacbed  to  any  copy  in  the  possession  of  the 
ieas.    The  Law  (s.  e.  the  five  books  of  Moses) 
wt  thor  sole  eode;  for  they  rejected  every  other 
M  is  the  Jewish  canon.     And  they  profbased  to 
•fastns  it  bstter  than  did  the  Jews  themselves, 
ttpbjiDg  the  expression  not  unfi^nently,  <*  The 
m  indeed  do  so  and  so;  but  we,  obsenrii^  the 
httsrof  the  Uw,  do  otherwise." 

"nie  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  more 
neiBatory  in  th«r  treatment  of  the  Saoiaritans. 
1^  eopy  ef  the  Law  possessed  by  that  people  they 
Mutd  to  be  the  legacy  of  an  apostate  (Manasseh), 
led  east  gjimve  so^iidons  upon  Its  genuineness, 
(^rtaia  othiBr  Jewttli  renegades  had  from  time  to 
tae  taken  rdoge  with  the  Samaritans.  Hence, 
^  de^ncs,  the  Samaritans  cfadmed  to  partake  of 
J««iih  blood,  especially  if  doing  so  happened  to 
Kit  their  mterest  (Joseph.  i4iit  zi.  8,  §  6 ;  ix.  U, 
I  ')•  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  exhibited 
ia  a  nqoest  whieh  they  made  to  Alexander  the 
Grert,aboQtB.a832.  They  desired  to  be  excused 
Pfwrn  of  tribute  in  the  sabbatical  year,  on  the 
pita  that  ss  true  Isndites,  descendants  of  Ephraim 
*d  MaaasMh,  sons  of  Joseph,  they  refrained  ftx>m 
'"itinthig  their  hmd  in  that  year.  Alexander,  on 
""•^eesUoning  them,  discovered  the  hoUowness 
^  tksir  peten^oiu.  (They  were  greatly  disoon- 
*ted  at  thsir  ftilnre,  and  their  dissatisfiMsUon 

•  ^TUa  ftol,'>  asys  Dr.  Tmnoh,  « Is  msnttoDod  by 
■•kriri  (Ma  Da  Saey's  Chntt.  Arab*,  ii.  1£9),  who 
llntt  that  it  was  this  which  pat  the  Jews  on  making 
^f^nit  fakiihttons  to  detormins  the  moment  of  the 
»v  Boaa'a  ayasaTamie  (eomp.  Schoettnn'a  Bar.  Heb. 

^1hiBm|«d|athod,oreoaias,saBastfanss  to  give 
*>r  la  aaaisrttj,  Mat  the  dlael^as  bad  goos  to  Syehar 
*  H^  ftsl  whns  ew  Lsffd  was  tyUng  with  the 
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probably  led  to  the  conduct  which  h  duced  Alex* 
ander  to  besiege  and  destroy  the  city  of  Samaria 
Sheehem  was  indeed  their  metropolis,  but  the  de 
structaon  of  Samaria  seems  to  have  sstisfied  Alex 
ander.)     Another  instance  of   claim   to  Jewish 
descent  appears  in  the  words  of  the  woman  of 
Samaria  to  our  Ijord  (John  iv.  12),  "Art  llioi 
greater  Uian  our  fiitber  Jacob,  who  gave  us  the 
well?  *'     A  questi<»n  which  she  puts  without  recol- 
lecting that  she  had  just  before  strongly  contrasted 
the  Jews  aiid  the  Samaritans.     Very  fiu*  were  the 
Jews  frt>m  admitting  this  chum  to  consanguinity 
on  the  part  of  these  people.    They  were  ever  remind- 
ing them  that  they  were  after  all  mere  CuthsBant, 
mere  strangers  from  Assyria.     They  accused  then 
of  worshipping  the  idol-gods  buried  long  ago  under 
the  oak  of  Sheehem  {Gen.  xxxv.  4).     They  wouU 
have  no  dealings  with  them  that  they  could  possi- 
bly avoid.^    "  Thou  art  a  Samaritan  and  hast  a 
devil,**  was  the  mode  in  which  they  expressed 
themselves  when  at  a  k)ss  for  a  bitter  reproach. 
Everything  that  a  Samaritan  had  touched  was  as 
swine's  fl^  to  them.     The  Samaritan  was  pub- 
licly cursed  in  their  synagogues  —  could  not  he 
adduced  as  a  witness  in  the  Jewish  courts  —  could 
not  be  admitted  to  any  sort  of  proselytism — and 
was  thus,  so  far  ss  the  Jew  could  affect  his  posi- 
tion, excluded  frt>m  hope  of  eternal  life.     Hie  tra- 
ditk>nal  hatred   in  wliich  the  Jew  held  him  Is 
expressed  in  Ecclus.  1.  25,  26,  **  There  be  two  man- 
ner of  nations  which  my  heart  abhorreth,  and  the 
third  is  no  nation :  they  that  sit  on  the  mountain 
of  Samaria;  and  they  that  dwell  among  the  Philis- 
tines ;  and  that  foolish  people  that  dwell  in  Sichem.** 
And  so  long  was  it  before  such  a  temper  could  be 
banished  ttoia  the  Jewish  mind,  that  we  find  even- 
the  Apostles  beliering  that  an  inhospitable  slight 
shown  by  a  Samaritan  village  to  Christ  would  be 
not  unduly  avenged  by  calling  down  fire  from 
heaven. 

*<  Ye  know  not  what  sphit  ye  are  of,**  said  the- 
huge-hearted  Son  of  Man,  and  we  find  Him  on  no 
one  occasion  uttering  anything  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  Samaritans.  His  words,  however,  and' 
the  records  of  his  ministrations  confirm  most 
thoroughly  the  riew  which  has  been  taken  above, 
that  the  Samaritans  were  not  Jews.  At  the  first 
sending  forth  of  the  Twelve  (Matt  x.  5,  6)  He 
charges  them,  **  (xo  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gen>- 
tiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye 
not,  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel.**  So  again,  in  his  final  address  to  them 
on  Mount  Olivet,  *<  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  to  Me  in 
Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and 
unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth  **  (Acts  i.  8). 
So  the  nine  unthankfld  lepers,  Jews,  were  con- 
trasted by  Hun  with  the  tenth  leper,  the  thankftil 
stranger  (dXAo^ci^f  )*  who  was  a  Samaritan.  So, 
in  his  well-known  parable,  a  merciftil  Samaritan  is 
contrasted  with  the  unmereiAil  priest  and  Levite. 
And  the  very  worship  of  the  two  races  is  described 
by  Him  as  diflferent  in  character.    "  Ye  worship  ys 


woman  of  Samaria  by  the  well  in  its  suburb  (John  Iv. 
8).  And  from  Lake  ix.  G2,  we  leani  that  the  diaeiplei 
want  before  our  Lord  at  his  ocanmandlnto  a-  eertaia 
village  o^  thf  Hamaritana  «*  to  make  ready  "  far  Him 
Unless,  \ndeed  (though,  aa  we  sea  on  both  ooeasiooa, 
our  Lord*8  Influence  over  them  was  not  yet  ooaaplet«X 
we  era  to  attribute  thia  partial  abandonment  of  thsli 
orilnary  semples  to  the  ehaogr  whIeh-  his  asampJa 
ha4*  alrsady  wrou^)  in  thaaa- 
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MOW  Boi  wlut,'*  thii  11  nid  of  the  SomuiUiM: 
«( We  know  what  we  worship,  jEbr  nlratioD  b  of 
the  Jewfe"  (John  It.  23). 

Such  were  the  SomaritoDa  of  oar  Lord*8  Day:  a 
people  diadnci  from  the  Jews,  though  lying  in 
the  Terj  midai  of  the  Jewa;  a  peopfe  preKrring 
their  identity,  though  seven  centuries  had  rolled 
away  sinee  they  had  been  bronght  from  Assyria 
by  Esarhaddon,  and  though  they  had  abandoned 
their  polytheism  for  a  aort  of  ultra  Mosaieism;  a 
people,  who  —  though  their  limits  had  been  grsd- 
oally  contracted,  and  the  rallying  place  of  their 
relii^n  on  Mount  Gcridm  had  been  destroyed  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  before  by  John  Hyrcanus 
(B.  a  130),  and  though  Samaria  (the  city)  had 
been  again  and  again  destroyed,  and  though  their 
lenitory  had  beoi  the  baUle-field  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  —  still  preserved  their  nationality,  still  wor> 
shipped  from  Shechem  and  their  other  impoverished 
settlements  towards  their  sacred  hill;  still  retained 
their  nationality,  and  could  not  coalosce  with  the 
Jewa:  — 

*0£ioc  ^  JU«t^  r*  fyx^  TovT^  Ki^m, 
AixooTSTOvrr*  Am  ov  ^ikm  wpogwwyotc. 

Not  indeed  that  we  must  suppose  that  the  whole 
of  the  country  called  in  our  Lord's  time  Samaria 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Cuthaean  Sanoaritans, 
or  that  it  had  ever  been  so.     **  Samaria,**  says 
Joeephus  {B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  4),  **lies  between  Judaea 
and  Galilee.     It  commences  from  a  village  called 
Ginca  (Jentn)^  on  the  great  plain  (that  of  Esdra- 
elon),  and  extends  to  the  toparehy  of  Acrabatta," 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  territory  of  E4>braim. 
These  points,  indicating  the  extreme  northern  and 
the  extreme  southern  parallds  of  latitude  between 
which  Samaria  was  situated,  enable  us  to  fix  its 
boundaries  with  tolerably  certainty.    It  was  bounded 
northward  by  the  range  of  hills  which  commences 
at  Mount  Carmd  on  the  west,  and,  after  making  a 
bend  to  the  southwest,  runa  almost  due  east  to  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  forming  the  southern  border 
of  the  plain  of  Eadraelon.     It  touched  towards  the 
south,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  northern  limits  of 
Beigamin.     Thus  it  comprehended  the  anciait  ter- 
ritory of  Ephmim,  and  of  those  Manassites  who 
were  west  of  Jordan.     "  Its  character,*'  Josephus 
continues,  "  is  in  no  respect  different  from  that  of 
Judsea.     Both  abound  in  mountains  and  plains, 
and  are  suited  for  agriculture,  and  productix-e, 
wooded,  and  full  of  fruits  both  wild  and  cultivated. 
They  are  not  abundantly  watered ;  but  much  rain 
faDs  there,     llie  springs  are  of  an  exceedingly 
sweet  taste;  and,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
good  grass,  the  cattle  there  produce  more  milk 
than  elsewhoe.     But  the  best  proof  of  their  rich- 
ness and  fertility  is  that  both  are  thickly  pop- 
ulated.**    The  accounts  of  modem  travellers  con- 
firm this  description  by  the  Jewish  historian  of 
the  **  good  land  *'  which  was  aUotted  to  that  pow- 
■ftal  portion  of  the  house  of  Joseph  which  crossed 
the  Jordan,  on  the  first  division  of  the  territory. 
The  Chitlunn  Samaritans,  however,  possessed  only 
a  few  towns  and  villages  of  this  large  area,  and 
these  lay  almost  together  in  the  centre  of  the  dis- 
trict    Shechem  or  Sychar  (as  it  was  contempt- 
louif  designated)  was  their  chief  settlement,  even 
ocfore   Alexander  the  Great  destroyed  Samaria, 
probably  because  it  lay  almost  ckne  to  Mount 
*.  Gerizim.     Afterwards  it  became  more  prominently 
*  »,  and  there,  on  the  destruction  of  tlw  temple  on 
*  *  fleririm,  by  John  Hyrcanus  ( Joasph.  AmL  xiii.  9, 
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I  1),  they  bidlt  themselves  a  temple.  Tlw  mutes 
npreaentative  of  Shechem  is  NdbhUf  a  cormpdnK 
of  NeiqpoUs,  or  the  **New  Town,*'  Vuilt  by  Vea^ 
pasian  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  older  town  whick 
was  then  mined.  At  Ndbha  the  Samaritans  ha\^ 
still  a  settlonent,  eonsistiug  of  about  SOO  persona- 
Tet  they  observe  the  Law,  and  celebrate  the  Pass- 
over on  a  sacred  spot  on  Mount  Gerixim,  with  ar 
exactness  of  minute  cereoKmial  which  the  Jews 
themsdves  have  long  intermitted : 

^  Qoaoquam  dimts,  servat 
Ijgnem  Trq|aoam,  «t  Te^tsin  colit  Alba  mlnoraai.** 

The  Samaritans  were  very  troublesome  both  to 
their  Jewish  neighbors  and  to  their  Boman  maa- 
teiB,  in  the  first  century,  a.  d.     Pilate  chastiaed 
them  with  a  asverity  which  led  to  hia  own  down- 
&dl  (Joseph.  Ant.  xriiL  4,  §  1),  and  a  sfauighter  of 
10,600  of  them  took  place  under  Vespasian  {B.  J, 
iiL  7,  §  3S).     In  spite  of  these  reverses  they  fan- 
creased  greatly  in  numbers  towards  its  termination^ 
and  appear  to  have  grown  mto  importance  under 
Dositbeus,  who  iras  probably  an  apostate  Jew. 
Epiphanius  {ndv.  BtarfgeMy  lib.  i.),  in  the  fbuftb 
century,  considers  them  to  be  the  chief  and  meal 
dangerous  adversaries  of  Christianity,  and  he  enu 
merates  the  several  sects  into  which  they  had  by 
that  time  divided  themsdves.     They  were  popu- 
Urly,  and  even  by  some  of  the  Fathers,  confounded 
with  the  Jews,  insomuch  that  a  legal  mterpretatioa 
ci  the  Gospd  was  described  ss  a  tendency  to 
XafiaptrrtaftSs  or  *lou9ojUrfjJs,     This  confusion, 
however,  did  not  extend  to  an  idatification  of  the 
two  races.     It  was  simply  an  assertion  that  their 
extreme  opinions  were  identical.    And  previously 
to  an  outrage  which  they  committed  on  the  C^ria- 
tians  at  Neapolis  in  the  reign  d  Zeno,  towarcb 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  distinction  between 
them  and  the  Jewa  was  sufilcienUy  known,  and 
even  recognized  in  the  Theodosian  Gode.     This 
was  so  severely  punished,  that  they  sank  into  an 
obscurity,  which,  though  they  are  just  noticed  by 
travellers  of  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
was  scarcely  broken  until  the  sixteenth  century 
In  the  latto'  half  of  that  century  a  eotrespondence 
with  them  was  commenced  by  Joseph  Scaliger. 
(De  Sacy  has  edited  two  of  their  letters  to  that 
eminent  scholar.)    Job  Ludolf  received  a  letter 
from  them,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  next  century 
These  three  letters  are  to  be  found  in  Eichbom*a 
Repertorium  fur  Biblische  und  MorgenUmdMie 
LiUeratur^  toL  xiii.     They  are  of  great  arehsso' 
logical  interest,  and  enter  very  minutely  into  the 
observances  of  the  Samaritan  ritual.     Among  other 
points  worthy  of  notice  in  them  is  the  inoonsistoicy 
displayed  by  the  writers  in  valuing  themsdves  on 
not  being  Jews,  and  yet  claiming  to  be  descendants 
of  Joseph.     See  also  De  Sacy*s   Corre^xmdance 
dea  Samnritaifu,  etc.,  in  Noticei  et  Eaetr.  de»  MSS. 
de  la  Biblioth.  du  Boi,  etc.,  vol  xii.     And,  for 
more  modem  accounts  of  the  people  themsdves, 
Robinson's  BibUad  Researches,  ii.  280-311,  iii. 
129-.30;  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  BMe^  ii  46-78; 
Van  de  Telde's  Syria  and  PaJesHne,  ii.  S96  seq. ; 
Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  diO;  Rogers's 
Notices  of  the  Modem  Samaritans,  p.  25 ;  Grove's 
account  of  their  Day  of  Atonement  in   V'aeatiom 
Tourists  for  1861;  and   Dr.  Stanley'a,  of  theil 
Passover,  in  his  Lectnrss  on  the  JewisX  Chmt  \ 
App.  iii.     [Passotxb,  toL  iii.  p.  2357  f.,  Amar 
ed.] 

The  tiew  maintained  in  the  above  ramarkt.  si 
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patlj  AHyrUn  origin  of  the  New  Samari- 
■  thai  of  Sttioer,  Roland,  Hammond,  Dnuius 
ia  tlw  Criiiei  8ucrif  Maldonatut,  Hengstenbei^, 
HAiuttiek,   Robinson,  and   Deau    Ti«nch.     The 
is  referred  to  the  very  clear  but  too  brief 
>n   of  the  subject  by  the  last-mentioned 
vriter,  in  hii  ParabUs,  pp.  310,  311,  and 
!•  tbe  authorities,  especially  Do  Sacy,  which  are 
ibcve  quoted.     Tbore  \b  no  doubt  in  the  world 
that  it  was  the  ancient  view.     We  have  seen  what 
Joaephas  said,  and  Orifcen,  Eosebiut,  Eplphanlus, 
C%f7«tftoai,  and  'fbeodorvt,  say  the  same  thing. 
Socraies,  it  must  be  admitted,  calls  the  Samaritans 
krd^xtr^  *Iov8a/fl»r,  but  he  stands  fUmost  alone 
anMBf  the  ancients  in  making  this  assertion.    Ori- 
leeo  and  Cyril  indeed  both  mention  their  claim  to 
<laaomt  frcnn  Joseph,  as  erideiiced  in  the  statement 
of  the  woman  at  the  well,  but  mention  it  only  u> 
dfrlim  it  mfonnded.     Others,  ss  Winer,  Dt'iUin- 
^er,  snd  Dr.  Davidson,  have  held  a  different  view, 
which  mny  be  eiprcswed  thus  in  DoUinger's  own 
mds:   **In  the  northern  part  of  the  Promised 
Land  (as  opposed  to  Jndiea  proper)  there  grew  up 
a  singled  race  which  drew  its  origin  from  the 
rennsnt  of  the  Israelites  who  were  left  behind  in 
the  eoontry  on  the  removal  of  the  Ten  THlies,  and 
also  from  the  heathen  colonists  who  were  trans- 
ptanied  into  the  cities  of  Israel.    Their  religion 
«as  as  hybrid  as  their  extraction ;  they  worshipped 
Jehovik,  bat,  m  addition  to  Him,  also  the  heathen 
idofa  of  Pboenictan  origin  which  they  had  brought 
from  their  native  land  **  {f/eidentkmm  nnd  Jnden- 
tham^  p.  799,  §  7).     If  the  words  of  Scripture  are 
to  be  taken  alone,  it  does  not  appear  how  this  view 
is  to  be  maintained.     At  any  rate,  as  Dniaius  ob- 
serves, the  only  mixture  was  that  of  Jewish  apos- 
tate fiiptivea,  long  after  Esariiaddon's  ookmization, 
net  at  the  time  of  the  oolonizatwu.     But  modem 
to  tkis  view  ia,  it  has  ibr  some  rears  been  the  pop- 
alar  one,  and  even   Dr.   Stanley  seems,  though 
inte  inddentally,  to  have  admitted  it  {S.  f  P, 
p.  S40).     He  does  not,  however,  enter  upon  Its  de- 
kmt.    Mr.  Grove  is  also  in  fkvor  of  it.     See  liis 
ootaoe  akcady  mentioned. 

1^  authority  due  to  the  copy  of  the  Law  pos- 
sBMed  by  the  Samaritans,  and  the  determination 
whether  the  Sanuoitan  reading  of  Ueut.  xxvii.  4, 
fJtrisim,  or  that  of  the  Hebrew,  Ebal,  is  to  be 
preferred,  are  discussed  in  the  next  article.     [See 

^AMAKTTAK     PKNTATEUCH;     EBAL;     GeRIZIM; 

SiiECHKM:  Sichrm:  Syciiar.]  J.  A.  H. 

*  On  Samaria  and  the  Samaritans  see  the  ebib- 
wate  article  of  J.  H.  Petermann  in  Herzog's  Reft/" 
A'acyfct  xiii.  35)k-391  (ooinp.  his  Reiun  im  Orieni^ 
(.apa.  1860-61,  L  269-232).  See  also  John  MUU's 
Three  MomlAs'  Residence  in  NaUut,  Lond.  1864, 
md  e  aeries  of  learned  articles  by  Dr.  Geiger  in 
the  Zeifsckr.  d,  deutachen  morgad.  GtBeU$chaft 
k«B.  1862  to  1866.  A. 

•  SAMARITAN.     [Samaria,  3.] 

SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH,  a  Reeen- 
rioB  of  the  eommonly  received  Hebrew  Text  of  the 
Mssaie  Law,  in  nse  with  the  Samaritans,  and  writ- 
■B  m  the  aneiHit  Hebrew  (7^),  or  so-called 


•  rwara^b,  ^m,  n^nav  ans  as  dis- 


»sd  ftem  KTTr,  n^-ntrH  ana    Oomp. 
Qa)  ibg.  %r.  t,  6^  ana  Jw.  7,  8,  sq. 
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Samaritan  character.^  This  recension  is  fonnd 
vaguely  quoted  by  some  of  the  eariy  Fathers  of  tJl4 
Church,  under  the  name  of  "  liaAai^raTov  *L$p€th 
Khv  rh  rop^  XofiaptirM"  in  oontradistinctiou  tc 
the  "'Z/3par«c^y  rh  wop^  'UvSaleis;  "  further,  as 
**  Samaritanorum  Volumina,**  etc.  Thus  Origen  on 
Num.  xiii.  1,  ....*'&  «cal  wrii  4ic  roArttv  Xe 
/lapuTiuf  *Efipe£K9v  /itTtfidXo/ity;*'  and  on  NimL 
xxt.  13,  .  .  .  **&  i¥  u6vois  T&w  XaftapuT&v  etpo" 
/u«y,"  etc.  Jerome,  Prul.  to  Kings:  **Saniaritani 
etiam  Pentateuchum  Moysis  totidem  (?  22,  like 
the  **  Hebrews,  Syrians  and  Chaldseaiis'*)  Utterii 
habent,  figuris  tantum  et  apicibus  (iiscrepautes." 
Also  on  Gal.  iii.  10,  **quam  ob  causam  *'  —  (via. 
*ETi«cardpaTOf  iras%s  ovk  iu^iwei  iwrrtiiri  rois 
ytypof^iyoiSf  lieing  quoteil  tnoe  from  DeuL  xxviL 

26,  whera  the  Masoretic  text  has  only  ^Wt^  *^1~tS 

riHtn  minn  nat  nw  op"^  wb-  Gained 

be  he  that  confirmeth  not  ^  the  words  of  this  Law 
to  do  them ;  **  while  the  LXX.  reads  was  i^Bp^wof 
.  .  IT  act  TMs  A^oij)— '  quam  ob  causam  Sa- 
maritaiM>rum    Ilebnea  volumina  reigns    inveni 

/D  scriptum  esse;  **  and  he  forthwith  charges  the 

Jews  with  baring  deliberately  taken  otit  the  vD, 
because  they  did  not  wish  to  be  bound  indioiduaUff 
to  ail  the  ordinances :  forgetting  st  the  same  time 

that  this  same  /D  occurs  in  the  very  next  chap- 
ter of  the  Masoretic  text  (Deut  xxviii.  15) —  ^^AR 
his  oomraandroents  and  his  statutes.*'  Eusebius 
of  Cosarea  observes  that  the  LXX.  and  the  Sam 
Pent,  agree  against  the  Received  Text  in  the  num- 
ber of  years  from  the  Deluge  to  Abraham.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  speaks  of  certain  words  (Gen.  iv.  8), 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew,  but  found  in  the  Samari- 
tan. The  same  remark  is  made  by  Hrocopius  of 
Gaaa  with  respect  to  Deut.  i.  6 ;  Num.  x.  10,  x. 
9,  Ac.  Other  passages  are  noticed  by  Diodorus, 
the  Greek  Scholiast,  dto.  The  Talmud,  on  the 
other  hand,  mentions  the  Sam.  Pent  distinctly 
and  contemptuously  as  a  clumsily  forged  record: 
"  Vou  have  faltijiedc  your  Pentateuch ^"^  said  R. 
Eliezer  b.  Shimon  to  the  Samaritan  scribes,  with 
reference  to  a  passage  in  Deut.  xi.  30,  wliere  tlie 
well-understood  word  Shechem  was  gratuitously 
inserted  alter  "  the  plains  of  Moreh,**  — '« and  you 
have  not  profited  aught  by  it "  (comp.  Jer.  Sdnh 
21  b,  cf  17 ;  Bnbli  33  b).  On  another  occasior 
they  are  ridiculed  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of 
one  of  the  simplest  rules  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  dis- 

pUyed  in  thefar  Pentateuch ;  namely,  tlie  use  of  the  H 
locile  (unknown,  however,  according  to  Jer.  Meg, 
6,  2,  also  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem).  **  Wl^v  hft% 
caused  you  to  blunder  T^*  said  R.  Shimon  b.  l^Uie- 
xer  to  them;  referring  to  their  abolition  of  the 
Mosaic  ordinance  of  marrying  the  deceased  broth 
er*s  wife  (Deut  xxv.  5  ff.),  —  through  a  misinter- 
pretation of  the  passage  in  question,  which  et\joins 
that  the  wife  of  the  dead  man  shall  not  be  *^  with* 
out "  to  a  stranger,  but  that  the  brother  shouU 

many    her?    they,    however,    taking     niitPn 

V—^'tnb)  to  be  an  epithet  of  nt&K,  uwilh,' 


ft  Tht  4.  T.,  following  the  LXX.,  and  perhaps  Ui. 
thsr,  has  hissrtsd  the  woid  alL 


DHD^n. 
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tmubfted  <«the  cuter  wife,"  i.  e.  the  betrcihed 
ouly  (Jet*.  Jebam.  8,  2,  Ber,  i2.,  etc.)* 

Down  to  within  the  lut  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  however,  no  copy  of  thii  divergent  Code  of 
Laws  had  reached  EuropOi  and  it  be^  to  be  pro- 
nounced a  fiction,  and  the  plain  words  of  the 
( jhurch  Fathers  —  the  better  known  authorities  — 
who  quoted  it,  were  subjected  to  subtle  interpre- 
tations. Suddenly,  in  1616,  Pietro  della  Valle, 
one  o(  the  first  discoverers  also  of  the  Cuneiform 
inscriptions,  acquired  a  complete  Codex  from  the 
Samaritans  in  Damascus.  In  1623  it  was  pre- 
sented by  Achille  Harley  de  Sancy  to  the  Library 
of  the  Oratory  in  Paris,  and  in  1628  there  ap- 
peared a  brief  description  of  it  by  J.  Morinus  in 
hs  prefrce  to  the  Roman  text  of  the  LXX.  Three 
yean  bter,  shortly  before  it  was  published  in  the 
Paris  Polyglott,  —  whence  it  was  copied,  with  few 
emendations  from  other  codices,  by  Walton, — 
Horinus,  the  first  editor,  wrote  his  ExtrcUntUmet 
EccUtuuUcoB  in  utrvnu/ue  Samaritanontm  PetUa- 
tmehum,  in  which  he  pronounced  the  newly  found 
Codex,  with  all  its  innumerable  Variants  from  the 
Masoretio  text,  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  the  lat- 
ter: in  fiict,  the  unconditional  and  speedy  emend»> 
tion  of  the  Received  Text  thereby  vtm  urged  most 
authoritatively.  And  now  the  impulse  was  given 
to  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  barren  literary  and 
theologieal  controversies:  of  which  more  anon. 
Between  1620  and  1630  six  additional  copies,  partly 
complete,  partly  incomplete,  were  acquired  by 
Cssher:  five  of  which  he  deposited  in  English 
libraries,  while  one  was  sent  to  De  Dieu,  and  has 
disappeared  mysteriously.  Another  Codex,  now  in 
the  Ambroeian  Library  at  Milan,  was  brought  to 
Italy  in  1621.  Peiresc  procured  two  more,  one  of 
which  was  placed  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paria, 


and  one  in  tlie  Barberini  at  Rome.  Thus  the 
ber  of  MSS.  in  Europe  gradually  grew  to  slxtecs 
During  the  present  century  another,  but  very  frag, 
mentary  copy,  was  acquired  by  the  Gotha  Library 
A  copy  of  the  entire  (?)  Poitateuch,  with  Taigaia 
(?  Sam.  Venion),  in  parallel  oolumns,  4lo,  on 
parchment,  was  brought  from  Ndbku  by  Mr.  Qrof 
in  1861  for  the  Count  of  Paria,  in  whose  library  it 
i».  Single  portions  of  the  Sam.  Ftat,  in  a  more 
or  less  defective  state,  are  now  of  no  rare  oecur- 
rence  in  Europe. 

Respecting  the  external  condition  of  these  MSS., 
it  may  be  observed  that  their  sizes  vary  frpm  ISmo 
to  folio,  and  that  no  scroll,  such  as  the  Jewa  and 
the  Samaritans  use  in  their  synagf^es,  is  to  bs 
found  among  them.     The  letters,  which  are  of  a 
size  ocnresponding  to  that  (tf  the  book,  exhibit 
none  of  those  varieties  of  shape  so  frequent  in  the 
Masor.  Text;  such  as  majuscules,  minuscules,  sus- 
pended, inverted   letters,  etc.     Their  material  is 
vellum  or  cotton-paper;  the  ink  used  is  black  m 
all  cases  save  the  scroll  used  by  the  Samaritans  at 
NdbiuSj  the  letters  of  which  are  in  gold.     There 
are  neither  vowels,  accents,  nor  diacritical  pointa. 
The  indiridual  words  are  separated  from  each  othei 
by  a  doL     Greater  or  smaller  divisions  of  the  tax 
are  marked  by  two  dots  placed  one  above  the  other, 
and  by  an  asterisk.     A  small  line  above  a  conso- 
nant indicates  a  peculiar  meaning  of  the  vrord,  an 
unusuai  form,  a  passive,  and  the  Uke:  it  b,  in  faet, 
a  contrivance  to  bespeak  attention.**     The  wboh 
Pentateuch  is  divided  into  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  paragraphs,  or  Kazan,  the  termination  of 
which  is  indicated  by  these  figures,  =,  .*.,  or  <. 
At  the  end  of  each  book  the  number  ot  its  diTi»> 
ions  is  stated  thus:  — 


(260)  31  D^nKQ  ]^*2p  ;  ptDbnrr  nSO  ntn  CMssorat  Ood.  12  Sldi«s  (Parshlotfa),  60  Cbaptna) 

(200)  D^nWD      "  >DB?n      »»»[»»  D        »'  40        »» 

(laoD^iDibiDinwD    »»    ^wbwrt    «     »»    [     »       10     "  27     " 


(218) 
(168) 


n>vn 


'^37'^3")n     " 


iDvp    »    '^nrann    •» 


c 
[ 


n 


10 

11 


n 


84 


w 


The  Sam.  Pentateuch  is  halved  in  Lev.  vii.  15 
(viii  8,  in  Hebrew  Text),  where  the  words  **  Middle 
of  the  Thorah  "  ^  are  found.  At  the  end  of  each 
MS.  the  year  of  the  copying,  the  name  of  the  scribe, 
and  also  that  of  the  proprietor,  are  usually  stated. 
Yet  their  dates  are  not  always  trustworthy  when 
given,  and  very  difficult  to  be  conjectured  when  en- 
tirely omitted,  since  the  Samaritan  letters  afford  no 
mtemal  evidence  of  the  period  in  which  they  were 
written.  To  none  of  the  MSS.,  however,  which 
have  as  yet  reached  Europe,  can  be  assigned  a 
higher  date  than  the  10th  Christian  century.  The 
scroll  used  in  Ndbius  bears  — so  the  Samaritans 
^svteod  — the  following  hiscription:  **!,  Abisha, 


•  rqp   and    ngn,  ly  and  15,  •tJ'J  and 

"^97,  bn  and  bW,  bpW^  and  b?rf>,  hnfj^ 

*B^  ^l?%  B^  »°d  07,  the  suffixes  at  the  end  of  a 

^oid,  the  n  without  a  dagesh,  ete.,  are  thus  pointed 
'•*  to  the  rsadar. 

» Knipnwi  Maba 

*  It  would  appear,  however  (ess  Arehdsaeon  Tkt- 
mmH  aoMes  hi  tbe  AwtAcNoa,  No.  4,  May  2«,  1882), 


son  of  Pinehas,  son  of  Eleaxar,  son  of  Aaron  the 
Priest,  —  upon  them  be  the  (yraoe  of  Jehovah  t  To 
his  honor  have  I  writtoi  this  Holy  Law  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Tabernacle  of  Testimony  on  tbe 
Mount  Gerizim,  Beth  El,  in  the  thirteenth  year  ol 
the  taking  possession  of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  and 
all  its  boundaries  around  it,  by  the  Children  of  la- 
raei.  I  praise  Jehovah."  (Letter  of  Meshahnah 
b.  Ab  Sechuah,  Cod.  19,791,  Add.  MSS.  Brit  Hus. 
Comp.  ICpi^.  8am.  Sichemiturum  ad  Johtan  Jj»- 
dofphftm,  CizsB,  1688;  AnHq,  EccL  Orient,  p.  123; 
Huntingtoni  Epiit.  pp.  49,  66 :  Schhora's  Reper- 
toriumf.  bibL  und  morg,  LiL,  torn,  ix.,  etc)  But 
no  European  <>  hss  ever  succeeded  in  finding  it  in 

that  Mr.  Levysohn,  a  person  lately  attached  to  the 
Bnsrian  stalT  in  Jemaalem,  hat  found  the  Inaeripdoa 
in  question  '*  going  through  the  middle  of  the  hody  ol 
the  Text  of  the  Decalogue,  and  extending  thnnigk 
three  colnmne."    OonsideriDg  that  tbe  Samaritanf 
themselves  told  Huntington,  "that  this  ioaenptftoa 
had  been  In  th^  scroll  onoe,  but  must  have  beea 
erued  by  some  wioked  hand,**  this  startlhig  piece  ei 
Information  most  be  received  with  extreme  oaatkm 
no  lass  so  than  the  other  mora  or  lees  vague  stale 
meots  with  respeot  to  the  labors  and  pretended  disenv 
ar^ns  of  Ml  Levysohn.    See  note,  p.  28ia 
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{U»  kvbC,  bofwfcr  givat  the  {Mini  bcftowed  upon 
Ike  Koeh  (comp.  Eidihon,  J?m/«^  ii.  132);  and 
if  it  hMd  beeii  found,  it  would  not  have  dd- 
tbc  sliglitat  credenoe. 
We  bare  briefly  stated  above  that  tiie  Extrciia^ 
dt  Morioua,  vliich  pboad  the  Samaritan  Fen- 
LBlcadb  &r  above  the  Received  Text  in  point  of 
genuliMDeMi,  —  ^ttHy  oo  aeoonnt  of  iti  agreeing  in 
inanj  places  with  the  LXX.,  and  partly  on  ao- 
w&amt  of  iu  aupo'ior  **  beidity  and  harmony/*  — 
excited  and  kept  up  for  nearly  two  hundred  years 
aae  oC  the  most  estraocdinary  controversies  on  reo- 
ofd.     CkaiacteristieaUy  enough,  Itoweva,  this  was 
fci  ei  rstt  once  for  all  by  the  very  first  systematic 
imvstigstioci  of  the  point  at  issue.     It  would  now 
appear  as  if  the  unquestioning  rapture  with  which 
every  new  literary  discovery  was  formerly  hailed, 
the  iciAte  anunosity  sgainst  the  Masoretio  (Jewish) 
Text,  the  general  preference  for  the  LXX.,  the  de- 
feetive  atate  of  iSemitic  studies,  —  as  it  we  lay, 
all  thsie  put  together  were  not  suiBcient  to  account 
lor  the  phenomeuon  that  men  of  any  critical  acu- 
men eould  ftr  one  moment  not  only  place  the  Sam. 
PcaC  on  a  par  with  the  Masovetic  Text,  but  even 
niae  it,  uneooditionally,  far  above  it     lliere  was 
Indeed  another  cause  at  work,  especially  in  the  first 
period  of  the  dispute:  it  waa  a  controvenial  spirit 
which  prompted  Moiiuus  and  his  followers,  Cap- 
peUna  and  others,  to  prove  to  the  Kefunuers  what 
kind  of  value  waa  to  be  attached  to  theiv  authority : 
the  Retired  form  of  the  Bible,  upon  which  and 
whieh  almie  they  profesMd  to  take  their  stand ;  — 
it  was  now  evident  that  nothing  short  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  under  the  influence  and  inspiration  of 
whidi  the  Scriptures  were  interpreted  and  ex- 
by  the  Roman  Church,  could  be  rdled 
On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  **  AtUimO" 
I**  —  De   Muys,   Hottinger,   St.  Morinus, 
bsaHmU  FaDer,   Ijeuaden,  Ffeiftr,  etc.  —  instead 
sf  patienliy  aiid  critically  exaniininii;  the  sulgect 
and  refatiux  their  adveraaries  by  ariptiuents  which 
wate  within  their  reach,  as  they  are  within  ours, 
diietled  their  attacks  against  the  persons  of  the 
Motiniaoo,  and  thua  thrir  mi^uid«I  zeal  left  the 
(if  the  superiority  of  the  new  document 
the  old  wheie  thej  found  it.    Of  higher  value 
it  b  true,  the  labora  of  Simon,  Le  Clere, 
Wskoo,  ete.,  at  a  bter  period,  who  proceeded  ee- 
lacticaDy,  refecting  many  rsadiugs,  and  adopting 
sthcn  which  aeemed  pr^erable  to  thoae  of  this  old 
Hoobigant,  however,  vrith  unexampled  igno- 
and  obstinacy,  returned  to  Moriiius's  first 
I — already  generally  afaaudooed  — of  the  un- 
fuertioaable  and  thorough  superiority.    He,  again, 
wm  faBowed  more  or  leas  ckMely  by  Kennieott,  Al. 
a  Si.  Aquiliiio,  Lobstein,  Ueddes,  and  others.   The 
disenssioii  vras  taken  op  onoe  more  on  the  other 
aide,  chiefly  by  Rariua,  who  succeeded  in  finally 
''^T^-g  oif  this  point  of  the  superiority  {ExerdU, 
PkiL  »  Himbiy.  ProL  Lugd.  Bat.  1756).     It  was 
lorn  his  day  forward  allowed,  almost  on  all  hands, 

•  Per  ITQ^^BaiMV sleet**  (the spot), the 8am. 
^nSy  *<  Ha  Aof  elseCsd  **  (aaoMly^  6eri- 


»  D^TiyO?    3^  mmIL  bs  a  adspclnt. 

«  Iks  D^  Is  fomid  te  lbs  Ssmar.  for  D"  si  ttas 
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that  the  Masoretio  Text  was  the  genuine  one,  bol 
that  in  doubtful  cases,  when  the  &maritan  had  an 
'*  unquestionably  clearer  *'  reading,  tlus  was  to  bt 
adopted,  since  a  certain  amount  of  value,  however 
limited,  did  attach  to  it.  Bfichaelis,  Eichhom, 
Bertholdt,  Jahn,  and  the  migority  of  modem  crit- 
ics, adhered  to  this  q>inion.  Here  the  matter 
rested  until  1815,  when  Geaenius  {Dt  PeiU.  Sam, 
OHgmej  JtukU^  tt  AuctorUttU)  abolished  the :  em- 
uant  of  the  authority  of  the  Sam.  Pent.  So  mas- 
terly, hidd,  and  dear  are  his  aiguments  and  hia 
proofs,  that  there  has  been  and  will  be  no  further 
question  as  to  the  absence  of  all  value  in  this  Re* 
oension,  and  in  its  pretended  emendations.  In 
fact,  a  glance  at  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
variants,  of  which  he  first  of  sll  liethoui^bt  himaelli 
It  quite  suflBcient  to  oonrince  the  reader  at  once 
that  tbey  are  for  the  most  part  mere  blunder^ 
arising  finom  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  fint 
elements  of  grammar  and  exegesis.  That  others 
owe  their  existence  to  a  studied  design  of  conform- 
ing oertain  passages  to  the  Samaritan  mode  of 
thought,  speech,  snd  fidth  —  more  especially  to 
show  that  the  Mount  Gerizim,  upon  which  thefar 
temple  stood,  was  the  spot  chosen  and  indicated  by 
God  to  Mosea  aa  the  one  upon  which  He  desired  to 
be  worahipped.o  Finally,  that  othera  are  due  to  a 
tendency  towarda  removing,  as  well  as  linguisUo 
sbortcominga  would  allow,  all  that  seemed  obscure 
or  in  any  way  doubtful,  and  towards  filling  up  all 
apparent  imperfectfons:  either  by  repetitions  or  b} 
means  of  newly-invented  and  badly-fitting  word. 
and  phrases.  It  must,  however,  be  premiasd  that 
except  two  alterations  (Ex.  xiii.  7.  where  the  Sam 
reads  "  Six  days  ahalt  thou  eat  unleavened  bread,*- 
inatead  of  the  received  **  Seven  days,"  and  the 

change  of  the  word  7T*nn,  «  There  shall  not  fte,** 

into  JlTin,  '•  &re,"  Deut  xxiii.  18),  the  Moeaie 
laws  and  ordinances  themselves  are  nowhere  taoa- 
pered  with. 

We  will  now  prooeed  to  lay  specimens  of  then 
once  so  highly  prised  variants  before  the  reader,  in 
order  that  he  may  Judge  for  himself.  We  shaO 
foUow  in  this  the  oommonly  received  arrangement 
of  Gesenius,  who  dirides  all  these  readings  into 
eight  classes;  to  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
sImw,  Fraukel  has  suggested  the  sddiUon  of  two  or 
three  others,  while  Kirehheim  (in  his  Hebrew  woiii 

7*inaW  *^n^)  enumerates  thirteen,^  which  we 
will  name  hereafter. 

1.  Hie  Jint  ehm,  then,  eonslsto  of  readiq^i  by 

which  emendations  of  a  grammatical  natue  have 
been  attempted. 

(a.)  The  quiescent  letters,  or  so-called  MoCrei 
leetionu,  are  supplied.' 

(5.)  The  more  poetical  forms  of  the  pnmoiBH, 
probably  less  known  to  the  Sam.  are  altered  into 
the  mora  comm<m  ones.*' 

for  nnbSj  niniSO  for  nbto   etc.:  soaaa. 

tlmas  a  1  Is  put  even  whsra  the  Hsb.  T.  has,  m  se> 
eordaaes  with  the  grsmmstfcial  mks,  onlj  a  sherl 

▼9wel  or  a  sheva:  VSDin  to  fowid  for  V3^1^, 
nWIM  tor  nV3JJ. 

*  "ona,  or,  b^,  bsssaas  •onaK,  TV2r\ 
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(c.)  The  MUM  propeoaitj  for  oonjpMting  appw- 
«itlj  iueomplete  formt  !■  uctiocftbk  in  th«  flcxioB 
if  the  vcrU.  llie  Apooo|Mitod  or  abort  fnture  ii 
■Horad  into  tho  regular  future.* 

( i{.)  On  the  other  hand  the  pangogieel  btten  1 

■nd  ^  el  the  end  of  nouna,  ere  elmoat  univerBeUy 
itniek  out  bj  the  Sun.  eorreetor;^  end,  in  the  igno- 
fenoe  of  the  esiiten<»  of  nouns  of  a  oommon  gender, 
he  has  given  them  geiMlcrs  aocordiiig  to  his  fuicjS 

(«. )  The  iniln.  abeoL  is,  in  the  qwiintest  manner 
possible,  reduced  to  the  form  of  the  finite  ▼erb.<' 

For  obeolete  or  rare  fbnna,  the  modern  and  mora 


•  TJinj  beeomas  TSni;  niD^I  la  «nendated 
•mio  nitt'^l }  K^^  (verb  n"b)  into  HH'T*  J  the 
•sal  ^  of  the  ftl  pecs.  tas.  plnr.  tat,  into  P?. 

»  **^^MD  to  ahovtanad  into  pW,  VTH  into 

c  Masffnllna  era  naada  the  worda  CH  V  (Gen.  xUz. 
10),  ^VW  (Dant  XT.  7,  ale.),  mnQ  (Qan.  xxsU. 
0);  ftminlnatheworda  ^H  (Gen.  xiii.  6),  ^*T 
(Dent  zztUI.  95)»  K7D3  (Oan.  zItI.  25,  ete.) ;  whara- 
ever  the  word  *1373  oacua  in  the  aaoaa  vt  «  girl,*'  a 
n  to  added  at  the  end  (Gan.  zziv.  14,  ete.). 

<'  3W1  llbn  13*1tD^\  « the  watera  Mtunad 

•anttiM^y,**  to  tnmafoimed  into  l^bn  121tD^^ 

13U7\ "  thaj  ratumad,  thej  vent   and  they  ra- 

umed  "  (Oen.  Tlli.  8).    Where  the  infln.  to  uaad  aa 

an  adTarb,  a.  f .  prDH  (Oan.  zzi.  16),  »  flur  oil,"  ii 

to  alterad  into  Hp^rnn,  « aha  w»nt  flur  awaj," 
irtkleh  randan  the  paaaaga  almoat  unintelligible. 

•  UT^V  tor  nn^y  (Oan.  ilL  10, 11);  tV  tor 
Tbl  (xi.  80) ;  n^"1^B!5  tor  the  eoUeedra  115!: 
(XT.  10) ;  mow,  «  toBMOa  aarranla,"  fw  n^HDW 
(XX.  17);  rt^VQ  ^3  nmaiD  tn^l  tor  tha  ad- 
ferbtol  31^5  (xllx.16);  ^TVn'2  tor  DTT'ia 
(IU.XXTI.  98,  making  it  dBpendflroai&'«!S17);  D^D, 
a  the  unuaual  amaa  of  "  from  it "  (eomp.  1  K.  xrtt. 
18),  to  alland  into   T^^'91p    (Lar.  M.  8);   rPH 

a  wfODgly  put  tor  ^n  (Sdp.  a.  m.  of  ^^H  «       «*-) ; 

HVf  the  obaolata  Item,  to  raptoeed  by  tfaamoae  raeent 
1^17  (Num.  xxi.  16) ;  the  unuaoal  torn.  tMrminatiien 
r-  (oomp.  bca'^^H)  b^rSH,  to  eloogated  taito 
n*^i  intP  to  the  amendatton  tor  VC^  (Saui 
ixii.  1);  nn  tor  ^HH  (Saut.  xxxlii.  16),  ale. 

/  nS7H1  W^  <*maa  and  woman,**  uaad  by 
aen.  Tli.  a  of  anhaato,  to  ehanged  tailo  T^^ll^^  *13T, 
'male  and  tomato;"  TVQW  (Gen.  xxlr.  60),  «*hto 
MI.-C—  rn^lK,  "htoenemtoe;"  tor  nO 
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eommon  onea  have  been  substituted   in   a 
number  of  piaece* 

S.  lliefeotMtf  chiss  of  variants  eoneiafeB  of  i 
and  interpretations  leceired  into  the  text: 
moreover,  in  wiiieh  the  Sam.  not  unfinequcntly 
ooincides  with  the  LXX.,  and  whieh  are  in  many 
cases  evidently  derived  by  both  from  some  ancient 
Tsrgumy 

8.  The  third  class  exhibito  conjectural  emend* 
tions  —  sometimes  tor  fW>m  happy  —  of  real  or  im 
aginary  difBeulties  in  the  Blaaoretie  Text.9 

4.  The  fomik  class  exhibits  readings  in  wrliieb 
apparent  deficiencies  have  been  conected  or  enp- 


(hidafin.)  to  aubatituted  HQIKD  i  HTP,  «toa  vfll 
aaa,  ehooaa,'*  to  amplified  by  a  ^b,  "  fbr  hiamalf ;  ** 
"Tjn  "^jn  to  traaatormad  hito  -^1^  -ITS  H^H 

(Lav.  xvlL  10);  D^ba  bW  'pbH  1^5  (Hmn. 
xxlii.  4),  "  And  God  met  Biiaam,"  becomaa  wtth  the 
Bam.  'a  riM  bn  T»bO  KSD^I,  «a.d  a* 
Asugtl  ^  fA«  Lord  fmmd  Bllaam ;  "  nfiffHTf  bS 
(Gen.  XX.  8),  ''for  tha  wonaa,"  to  ampUfled  late 
nU7Sn  n*TlH  bl7,  <«  for  the  sake  of  the  woaiaa ;  *• 
tor'tlDSb^from  *T33(obaoi.,eemp.4Xj3)»topia 
*>*T33b,  "  thoaa  that  era  bafora  ma,'*  In  contjadia- 
tlnctloo  to  *'  thoaa  who  will  aome  altar  ma ;  •*  *lpX^l 

* 

^  and  aha  ampdad  **  (her  pitcher  into  the  tnHigh,  Oen. 
xxiT.  80),  haa  made  roem  for  T*^  Vl\  **  and  abe 

took  down  ;**n!2S7  "^Hll^iay^^IwiU  meet  than 
(A.  T.,  Bx.  xxix.  48),  to  mada  UW  ^rW^l^  *  1 
shall  be  [aearolied]  found  thera ;  **  Num.  xxxi.  16, 
bafora  tha  worda  XH^^p^  bO  Dn'''*nn,  *Hava 
you  apaied  the  Uto  of  eveiy  Ihmale?**  a  Hldby 
«Why,"  to  taiaartad  (LXX.);  tor  HIH^  DSP  ''D 
SnpH  (I>ant.  xxxli.  8),  <<  If  I  aaU  the 
^ah,**  the  Sam.  hM  DfiPS,  **  In  the 

9  The  aUipCte  urn  of  *Tb\  toequant  both  ht  Be- 

braw  and  Arable,  being  evidantly  unknown  to  tlia 

amandator,  ha  altera  thelb^  71307  HKD  pbn 
(Gan.  xtU.  17),  »  ahall  a  duJ  bo  bom  unto  him  that 

to  a  hnndrad  yaan  old!  "  Into  Tbl^  «  ahall  I  be- 
got?** Gen.xxlT.6S,  H*Q&  K3,  **beaamalh>m 
gohig**  (A.  T.  «  from  the  way  **)  to  the  weU  of  Uhal- 

loi,  the  Sam.  aitara  into  *13*TO2  K3,  *^hi  at 
threoghthadaaort**(LXX.,iani«4H^o»).    InOen. 

XXX.  8«,  T^nma  ^rr  ib  ]n,  «Bohoid,  ma^ 

It  be  aeoerding  to  thy  vrard,*'  the  *)b  (Arab.  J)  to 
traaatofmad  Into  Hb^  "and  If  not  — let  It  ba  ISka 

thy  woBd.**  Gen.  xu.  88,  D^bnn  nS3»n  b3^> 

(<  And  tor  that  the  dnam  vraa  doublad'^**  baoomaa 

'n  n^3tD  nbl7\  "The  draem  roue  a  Mooae 
timo,**  whIeh  to  both  un-Bobraw,  and  dlamatrieal^ 
oepoead  to  tha  amaa  and  aoaatraatioo  of  Ihopaanga 

Beltar   to   tha   emandatlon   Gen.   xttx.    10^  ]^}9 


tt 
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pJtd  ftoB  paimUd  paimigw  in  the  oommoL  text. 
S«.  rnli.  S9,  30,  for  >«I  tludl  not  do  it,  <>  *«! 
•hafl  mi  dMtioj,**  *  it  nUtitoted  from  Gen.  zviii. 

ia.31,3S.   Geo.xzzvU.4,1NlH,»*hifbrathrao," 

«  nfkKti  by  >^9Q|  **  his  tout,'*  from  the  fonner 
WM.  One  of  the  mott  eariom  ■pedrnmi  of  the 
endtMon  of  the  Sameiitan  Codex  to  render  the 
mdiagii  m  muoth  and  oonaitent  m  ponible,  it 

ite  ootfonii  ipeUing  of  piopflr  nouni  lilce  l^^n^, 

Jcthn,  eeeMionaMj  spelt  '^D*^  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
MoHi'  fiither-in  law  —  a  man  who,  seoording  to 
the  Midraah  {Sifri)^  had  no  len  than  uven  names; 

r  WP  (JdMshoa),  into  which  fonn  it  correcti 

the  rfkfter  1707171  (Hoshea)  when  it  oocurs  in 
the  Maaintk  Codex.  Mora  fiequent  still  are  the 
sridtrinns  of  single  words  and  short  phrsses  in- 
Bwted  from  parallel  passages  where  the  Hebrew 
tnL  appeared  too  ooneise  :« — unneoesnry,  often 
taatmivdj  absurd  interpolatioos. 

i.  The  /{/ik  cfass  is  an  extension  of  the  one  im- 
■sjiifnlj  preeeding,  and  comprises  brger  phrases, 
sdditlous,  and  repetitions  from  parallel  passsges. 
Whenever  anything  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
done  or  said  prenoosly  by  Moses,  or  where,  a  eom- 
Bsnd  of  God  is  reUted  aa  behig  executed,  the 
whole  speech  bearing  upon  it  is  repeated  sgain  at 
fid  kngth.  TImm  tedious  and  always  sup^uous 
iipetitiooe  are  most  frequent  in  Exodus,  both  in 
the  neord  of  the  plagues  and  in  the  many  interpo- 
Istioaa  from  Deuteronomy. 

i.  To  the  maetk  dses  belong  those  "emendations " 


Vb^n,  "frea  between  his  ftst,"  into  «<frQm 
•BMog  tale  baiuMtB,>*  Vbn  X^n'Q,  Kx.  XT. 
ID,  Att  bat  flvs  of  the  8sm.  Godd.  zesd  Obll^b 
^171,  "  for  ever  and  louf«r,^  instsad  of  yS\  the 
w— on  form,  '*efannors.**  Ifix.  xxzIt.  7,  Hj?^^ 
n|v3^  ttb,  "  that  wlU  by  no  means  elear  tM§  «ia,» 
n]^    lb  np.St*  "and  tbs  lonooent  to 


«*ai  itell  be  lanoeeot,"  scainst  both  the  panUlel  pas- 
MfM  and  the  obrlous  ssnn.    The  eomevhat  dliBcnlt 

%0^  HtbX  **and  they  did  not  ossea  »  <A.  V.,  Num. 
ci.  itu  teappMia  as  a  siUl  mors  obeooxe  coi^eetaral 

^pt^n ,  whieh  ws  would  Tentua  to  translate,  ^  thay 
*  "^^       '       *  In,"  in  the  sense  of  «  killed '*:  U- 


•ind  «r  either  the  W33H,  <*  congregated,"  of  the 
tsaa.  Tenkt  <*  Oastall*s  **  continaemnt,"  or  Houblgant^s 
mk  Bsthe'k  «  eonveoetaat.**    Num.  xxL  38,  the  If, 

«  Ar  "  (Ifoah),  is  emandated  into  *T J,  *<  ss  for  as," 

*  ptwHy  maantngleee  nading ;  only  tliat  the  ^V^ 

•  dUjf^  as  wa  aaw  above,  was  a  word  unknown  to  the 
lam.    The  sonawhat  nnemnmon  words  (Num.  xL  82), 

nU5B7  Dnb  VTt3n?^\  "and  th^r  (the  people) 
pivai    thani    all    abroad,"     are    Cnnspoaad    into 

ni9inB7  Onb  llOntr^l,  "and  th^  slaugh* 
•ad  for  thanwalvee  a  slaagheer."    Dent,  xxvttl.  87. 

te  weal  TVptD^^  "  an  astonishment "  (A.  V.),  veiy 
MBd  In  this  sense  (Jes.  xlx.  8,  xxr.  9\  baoomae 

^  ,y«le*VHM,''<.#.ahadaaae.  Ile«l.xxilL% 
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of  passages  and  words  of  the  Hebrew  text  whieh 
contain  something  ol^jectionable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Samaritans,  on  account  either  of  bistorinl  improb- 
ability or  apparent  want  of  dignity  in  the  terms 
applied  to  the  Creator.  Thus  in  the  Sam.  Pent 
no  one  in  the  antediluvian  times  begets  his  first 
son  after  he  has  lived  150  yean :  but  one  hundred 
years  are,  where  neoessaiy,  subtrscted  before,  and 
added  after  the  birth  of  the  fint  son.  Thus  Jared, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  Text,  b^gat  at  163  yean, 
lived  aftmards  800  years,  and  "  tdl  his  years  were 
962  years; "  according  to  the  Sam.  he  b«got  wlien 
only  62  yesrs  old,  lived  afterwards  785  years, "'  and 
all  his  yean  were  847.**  After  the  Deluge  the 
opposite  method  is  followed.  A  hundred  or  fifty 
yean  are  added  before  and  subtracted  after  the  be> 
getting:  e.  g.  Arphaxad,  who  in  the  Common  Test 
is  85  yean  old  when  be  begets  SbeUh,  and  lived 
afterwards  403  yean:  in  all  438  —  is  by  the  Sam. 
made  135  jrean  old  when  he  b^ts  Sbelah,  and 
lives  only  303  j-ean  afterwards  =  438.  (The  UCX. 
has,  sccording  to  its  own  peculiar  psychological  and 
chrondogieal  notions,  altered  tlie  Text  in  the  <^- 
posite  manner.  [See  Septuaguit.])  An  exceed* 
ingly  important  and  often  discussed  emendation  of 
this  class  is  the  paasaga  in  £x.  xii.  40,  which  in  our 
text  reads,  "  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  ctiildren  of 
Israel  who  dwelt  in  Rgypt  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years."  The  Samaritan  (supported  by  LXX. 
Cod.  Al.)  has  "Uie  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel  [and  tkfirfnthert  who  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  and  m  the  land  of  Ey^i — ivy^  Alyvwr^ 
Koi  i¥  yp  KoveuCy]  was  four  hundred  and  Uiirty 
yean:"  an  interpolation  of  very  late  date  indeed. 


*n&DQ  VHQ  ^Tl't't,  "Msy  his  mm  be  a  multi- 
tude," the  Sam.,  with  its  charaetaristlo  averaion  to,  or 
rather  ignorance  of ,  the  use  of  poetical  diction,  read» 

n&DQ  VnKD  "^n^l,  "Hey  thenbeyhmiAtma 
mnltifcnde,"  thereby  trying  psriiaps  to  enoounUr  also 

the  appannt  diflloulty  of  the  word  *lDDt3y  standing 
for  **  a  great  number."    Anytliing  more  absurd  than 

the  iriKD  in  this  plaoa  could  hardly  be  Imagined 

A  fow  veraea  fhrtlier  on,  the  uncommon  use  of  ftp 

In  the  phrase  ^SlQStp?  ]D  (Dent.  xxxiH.  11),  ss 
"  lest,"  "  not,"  caused  t&e  no  lees  unfortunate  altera* 

tioa  ^ap^i^^  ^Q,  Bo  that  the  latter  part  of  the  pse- 
eaga,  "  emlte  through  the  loins  of  them  that  tiss 
against  him,  and  of  them  that  bate  htm,  Skat  they  rim 
not  ofotH,"  beeomae  <*  vho  witl  rait*  them  f  " — barrea 
alike  of  maaning  and  of  poatcy.    for  the  unusual  sad 

poetical    ^^J    (I>eut    zxxlU.   25;    A.  Y.  «thy 

Btrength "),  ^2^  Is  suggested ;  a  word  about  the 

elgnllleanoe  of  whieh  the  eenunentatore  are  at  a 
graater  loee  even  than  about  that  of  the  origlDal. 

"  nu7  w  wb.  *  irnwi^  «b. 

«  Thus  in   Gen.  L  16,  the  words  hV  H't^nb 

\^Kn,  "  to  give  light  upon  the  earth,"  are  inserted 

from  var.  17 ;  Gen.  xi.  8,  the  word  b'^^D^  ">»^  * 

towar,^  is  added  from  ver.  4 ;  Gen.  xxIt.  28,  b^ 

nSK,  *'on  bar  foee"  (noae),  is  added  from  ver. 47.  ss 
that  the  former  vesae  reads  "And  the  maa  tost 

(np*^^  for  Dtt7''*1)  a  golden  ring  'upon  her  foss.'" 
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lin,  in  Gen.  U.  %  *«  And  God  [?  had] 

(73^1,  ?  pluperf.)  on  thenventh  day/*  ^^^i^irn 

b  altend  into  "^tt^tt^ny  ^the  mxA,'*  kit  God's 
Kit  on  the  Sftbbaih-day  might  eeem  ineompleie 
(LXX.)-  In  Gen.  zzix.  3,  8,  "  We  cannot,  until 
•11  the  flocks  be  gathend  together,  and  till  thej 
roll  the  stone  fi^m    the  UMmth  of  Che  well,*' 

Onir,  »*  flocks,"  is  replaced  by  U^Vy\  u  shep- 
herds," since  the  flocks  could  not  roll  the  stone 
torn  the  well:  the  corrector  not  being  apparently 
aware  tliat  in  common  paiianoe  in  Hebrew,  as  in 
other  languages,  "  they  "  occasionally  refen  to  cer- 
tain not  particulariy  specified  persons.  Well  may 
Qesenius  ask  what  this  corrector  would  have  made 
of  Is.  xzxTii  [not  xxxri.]  36 :  "And  when  they  aroee 
b  the  morning,  behold  they  were  all  dead  corpses." 
The  surpassing  reverence  of  the  Samaritan  is 
shown  in  passages  like  Ex.  xxiv.  10,  ^  and  they 
behekl  God,*'a  which  is  transmuted  into  "and 
they  held  by,  clung  to,  God"^  —  a  reading  osr- 
lainly  len  in  harmony  with  the  following  —  "  and 
Ihey  ate  and  drank." 
7.  The  $evenik  dass  comprises  what  we  might 

•  The  gnttonds  and  AhtviAitiUn  art  fteqoently 
skaafMl:~lDn")nb6oomas  tSTHH  (G«i-  viU.4)i 
"•H^  to  allsnd  into  "tp^  (nUi.  18);  H^tP  into 
173U7(«vli.l9)}  ^bnt  stands  tor  ^bntCDeutjuoJi. 
M);  the  n  to  ehaogsd  into  PI  in  words  like  3713 
D^^nSn,  which  b«»nw  DTD,  D^H^D ;  n  to  altond 
laio  37 — ntsn  beoomas  *1t3l7.  The  ^  to  ftvqnsBtty 
tenhtod  a  M  a  nater  toctlonto) :  3**lD*''*n  to  snbsti- 
•Bt^HbrD^tD'^ni  KT^'^WfarMn^W;  ^"•D  tor  '•C. 
Many  wocdi  are  Joined  toftther:— *lTlTltd  stands 
tor  nm  113  dx.  XXX.  28} ;  ]W3n3  for  ]«  )n3 

(On.  xii.  46)1  nn^"u  nn  to  aiwsys  on^-a^n. 

The  pronouns  DS  and  ^I^S,  2d  p.  fen.  sing,  and 
plur.,  an  ehsngsd  into  "tDH,  ^^HH  (the  obso- 
lals  Hah.  forms)  raspaetivaly ;  the  sulL  Tf  into  ^^H ; 

Xinto  *T^ :  the  tsnnination  of  the  2d  p.  s.  fern. 

piaeLi^,  beoomss  *^ri,  like  the  first  p. ;  the  verbal 

Ibnn  Aphel  to  used  for  the  fiiphil;  >n*13tH  for 

^nn^tn  $  the  medial  totter  of  the  verb   "{v    ie 

jometiBMS  rstslned  ee  H  cr  \  instaed  of  being  dropped 

M  in  tlie  Heb.    Afsin,  verbs  ct  the  finrn  H  V  have 

She  ^ftvqnent^atthaendof  tlietaiflu.ftit.andpart., 

iMteed  of  the  n.     Noons  of  the  tehtma  VqP 

(V;;^  eto.)  an  often  spelt  Vt$i7,  into  whtoh  the 

fimn  V*^@Q  to  likewise  oeoasionaUy  tiansfonned. 
Of  dtotinct^  Bunacitsn  words  may  be  mantloiwd: 

Tn(Oen  xxxiv.81)-TS>TD<^''*"*-)"">»5*' 

D'^nn,  for  Heb.  Dnin,  «ssai;»  nmbs, 

«ae  «hm«h  it  buddsd,"  beeomss  nimDHS  «"  Vug. 


briefly  eaO  Samaritanienia,  t.  e.  esrtain 
forms  tiaaelated  into  the  idiomatio 
and  here  the  Sam.  Codioee  vary  eonaiiienfaly 
among  themeelves,  —  as  iar  as  the  very  hnpeifoet 
coUation  of  them  hae  hitherto  shown  —  some  hav- 
ing retained  the  Hebrew  in  many  ptofoea  when  the 
others  have  adopted  the  new  eqnivalenta.« 

8.  The  tiffktk  and  bat  dass  eontaina  aHentsooi 
made  in  isvor  or  on  behalf  of  Samaritan  theotcf^y, 
hcrmeDeutios  and  domestic  worship.  Thas  the 
word  AioAtm,  four  times  construed  irith  the  pluni. 
verb  in  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  to  in  the  Sam- 
aritan Pout.  Joined  to  the  singular  verb  (Gen.  xx. 
13,  xxxi.  63,  XXXV.  7;  Ex.  xxiL  9);  and  further, 
both  anthropomorphisms  ee  well  as  anthropopaUk- 
toms  are  carefully  expunged — a  practice  very  cooi- 
roon  iu  later  times.*'  The  tost  and  perhape  the 
moat  momentous  of  all  intentional  alteratkna  to 

the  oonstant  change  of  all  the'^FO^uGod  wiU 

chooee  a  spot,"  into  "^rD,  ^He  haa  ofaoaen," 

namely,  (krfadm,  and  the  well  known  snbotitBtion 
of  Gerisim  for  Ebal  in  Deut  xxvii.  4:  **  It  shaQ 
be  when  ye  be  gone  over  Jordan,  that  ye  ahall  eel 


nn-DM  13 ;  DDn, « wtoe,"  leads  m^n ; 
ir,  "spoii,»»  >^V]  nSa^,  "itoys."  n;jv. 

*  TVSrh'D  W^  "  man  of  war,**  an  cxpnsaioa 

used  of  Qod  (Sx.  xt.  8), bwomee  'q  *11^  **huo  ef 
war,"  the  finmar  appanntly  of  Irreverent  Unpoit  ta 

the  Samaritan  ear ;  for  'h  ^H  )WV^  (Dent  xxlz. 
10.  A.  y.  20),  Ut.  (« And  the  wreth  (nose)  of  tha  Lord 

shaU  smoka,**  'h  I^H  "^11%  *<  the  wreth  of  the  Lord 

will  be  kindled,*'  to  snbetitutad ;  "^bbMlD  "^TS 
(Dent,  xxxii.  18),  ^  the  roek  (Ood)  whioh  begat  thee,"* 

to  ehaofed  into  ^^bbntS  *ni!^,  **the  roeii  whieto 

glorifies  thee ; "  Gen.  xix.  12,  D^CZ73Kn,  <«the  men," 
used   of    "tlM    aogeto,**   lias    been    laplaeed    bj 

D'^^SbDH,    "the   angeto."     Sxtme   nvBNnee 

for   the    patriarohs   ehanged  "IT^K,  "Onroed   fan 

thair  (SlmeoD  and  Levi's)  enter,**  into  *n^*lH, 
(*  briUtont  to  their  angar  **  (Gton.  xUx.  7).  A  flagrant 
flUaiflcatlon  to  ttia  alteration,  in  an  oppodte  senaa, 

whioh  they  ventured  in  the  passage  ^^W^  'il  *T^T^ 

HD^b,  *«The  beloved  of  Ood  [BenSamln,  tba 
founder  of  the  Jndieo-Davldian  empire,  liatrftal  to 
the  Bamaritans]  Shall  dwell  secure^,'*  tranefoiBMd 

by  them   into   the    atoDMwt    seneeism    71   T   "^^ 

ntS^b  Ptt7%  **  Th*  Aomf,  tkt  kamd  of  Ood  wlU 

rest  [if  Hiph. :  ]2)tZ72,  twill  cause  to  net*]  seenrelj  ** 
(Dent,  xxxiii.  12).'  'Bavemiee  for  the  Law  and  tfaa 
Saersd  Becords  gives  rise  to  more  emendations  :  — 

VtrnCS  (Dent.  XXV.  12,  A.  ▼.  11),  "by  hto  seen  to," 

beeomss    1^07^  "by   hto  flesh;"    mb^tD^ 

"eoibit emn  ca; **  (Dent.  xxvU.  80),  HOI?  D3B7^ 

"  eoneumbel  cum  ca ;  **  ^l^'^Vu^D  ^b^b,  "  to  Cte 
dog  shaU  ye  throw  to**  (Ix.  xxH.  flO)  (A.  T.  a| 

^Wn  ibtt^n,    «ye  Shan    talked    %nm     x 
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K'*  m  ilaiiet  wlueh  I  oomnund  jou  thia  day  on 
Et»I  (Sun.  6'«rttim),  and  there  ihalt  thou 
bnU  u  altv  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,"  etc.  This 
pMMge  guDM  %  eertain  intefest  from  Whiston  and 
KfluSoott  having  charged  the  Jem  with  corrupt- 
fa^  H  from  G«ffizim  into  EbaL  This  tapposiUonf 
httWiu,  waa  met  by  KutiMrfoid,  Parry,  Tyehaen, 
Tiiiwiiiiii,  yaradniir,  and  othen,  and  we  need  only 
«dd  thai  it  ia  completely  gircn  up  by  modem  Bib- 
Bal  achokn,  although  it  caunot  be  denied  that 
then  ia  awne  primd  fade  ground  for  a  doubt 
ayea  tlie  anl^ieet.  To  thia  daa  alio  belong  more 
eqieeiaBy  intcqiolBtiona  of  really  existing  pas- 
sages, dragged  out  of  thebr  oontezt  for  a  special 
purpose.  In  Exodus  as  weO  as  in  Deuteronomy 
the  Sam.  haa,  immediately  after  the  Ten  Com- 
—ndmfnta,  the  following  insertions  from  Deut 
soiL  ^7  and  xL  dO:  » And  it  shall  be  on  the 
day  when  ye  shall  pass  over  Jordan  ...  ye  shall 
set  up  these  stones  ...  on  Mount  Gerishn  .  .  . 
and  these  shalt  thou  build  an  altar  .  .  .  ^Tkat 
lenMwrai'e  *  on  the  other  aide  Jordan  by  the  way 
when  the  son  goeth  down  ...  in  the  champaign 
ever  against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Mordi, 
«mr  agamd  Skeckem  .*  *  "  —  this  last  superfluous 
sddilioo,  wliieh  is  also  found  in  Deut  xi.  30  of  the 
SaoL  Ptet.,  being  ridieuled  in  the  Talmud,  as  we 
^te  sseti  above. 

Vtaat  the  immense  number  of  these  worse  than 
eerthleas  variants  Gesenins  hss  singled  out  four, 
■hieh  he  thinks  preferable  on  the  whole  to  those 
rf  the  Mesoretic  Text.  We  will  eonfine  ourselves 
•e  BWBtioning  them,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the 
reent  commentaries  upon  them:  he  will  find  that 
they  too  have  since  been,  all  but  unanimously, 
rgeetsd.«     (1.)  After  the  words,  «  And  Cain  spoke 

nOKn)  to  his  brother  Abel'*  (Gen.  iv.  8),  the 
Sam.  adda,  "  let  us  go  into  the  field,"  ^  in  ignorance 

rf  the  absolute  use  of  *123K,  **to  say,  speak" 
(eoBBp.  Ex.  xiz.  S5;  9  Chr.  iL  10  (A.  V.  11)),  and 

the  abaoL  Tl'^l  (Gen.  k.  S9).     (2.)  For  *^nM 

(Gen.  zxii.  13)  the  Sam.  reads  IHK,  i.  e.  instead 
of  «*  behind  him  a  ram,"  ^one  ram."     (3.)  For 

CTQ  TlXan  (Geo.  xUx.  14),  «« an  ass  of  bone," 
i.  «.  a  atioQg  ass.  the  Sam.  hss  D'**)^  ^V^H 
(TWg.  CTTJ,  Syr.  P^^.  And  (4.)  for  [TTI 
(Ga.  xiv.    14),   Mhe  led  forth  his  trained  ser- 

,**  the  Sam.  reads  |7T*),  «<he  numbered." 
We  nast  briefly  state,  in  oonefatding  this  por- 


•  KsO,  in  tbi  Mist  edltioo  of  his  iauwd.,  p.  660, 
asSi  7,  says,  **  Sven  (hs  few  varluits,  whleh  Gsisnlus 
Ota  to  peeve  gsn  tins,  ftll  to  the  ground  on  dossr 


« *  g.  ^npn  for  anp^  cix. «». «);  Mn^ 
rKDin  (Sx-  xxzv.  10). 

*  *  r.  riDT  for  T)3t  (■«.  mi.  M)i   tor) 

Ir  QHn  (Nwm.  XV.  SB). 

•  jL r  fpm  for  rpm  (een.  vm.  s)-,  y^n 

■r  \pl7  <flen.  zxxvt.  SB)i  P|b4Q7n  for  ^rWH 
Oev.  xL  16),  fee. 

m 
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tion  of  the  sut^ject,  that  we  did  not  choose  this 
dassification  of  Gesenius  because  it  appeared  to  us 
to  be  either  systematic  (Gesenius  says  himself: 
'*  Ceterum  fecile  perspicitur  ooraplnres  in  his  esse 
lectlones  quarum  singulaa  alius  ad  aliud  genus 
referre  forsitao  malit  ....  in  una  vel  altera 
lecUone  ad  aliam  classem  referenda  baud  difficiles 
erimus  .  .  .  .  ")  or  exhaustive,  or  even  be- 
cause the  illustrations  themselves  are  unassailable 
in  point  of  the  reason  he  assigns  for  them;  but 
because,  deficient  ss  it  is,  it  hss  at  onee  and  for- 
ever silenced  the  utterly  unfounded  though  time- 
shallowed  claims  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  It 
was  only  necessary,  as  we  said  before,  to  collect  * 
great  number  of  variations  (or  to  take  them  from 
Walton),  to  oompare  them  with  the  old  text  and 
with  each  other,  to  place  them  in  some  kind  of 
order  before  the  reader  and  let  them  tell  their  own 
tale*  'lliat  this  was  not  done  during  the  two 
hundred  yean  of  the  contest  by  a  single  one  of  Uie 
combatants  is  certainly  rather  strange:  albeit  uul 
the  only  instance  of  the  kind. 

Important  additions  to  this  list  have,  as  we 
hinted  before,  been  made  by  Frankel,  such  as  the 
Samaritans*  preference  of  the  imperot.  for  the  3d 
pers. ;  <^  ignorance  of  the  use  of  the  abl.  absol. :  << 
Galilean  isms, —  to  which  also  bebngs  the  permu- 
tation of  the  letters  Ahevi*  (oomp.  Ervb.  p.  63, 

nnn,  ")&bA,  *^tt37),  in  the  Samaritan  God.;  the 

occasional  softening  down  of  the  D  into  2,/  of  3 

uito  X  ^  iiito  T,  etc.,  and  chiefly  the  presence 
of  words  and  phrases  in  the  Sam.  which  are  noi 
interpolated  from  parallel  passages,  but  are  enUrely 
wanting  in  our  textP  Frankd  derives  from  these 
pasKtges  chiefly  the  conclusion  that  the  Sam. 
Pent  was,  portly  at  least,  emendated  from  the 
IJCX.,  Onkelos,  and  other  very  late  sourees.  (See 
below.) 

We  now  sutQoin,  for  the  sake  of  completeness, 
the  beforementioned  thirteen  classes  of  Kirchheim, 
in  the  original,  to  which  we  have  added  the  traua- 
lation :  — 

1.  nn^na  nn  rhvth  U'>^yD^  rwtuyn 

[Additions  and  alterations  in  the  Samaritan  Fleo- 
tateuch  in  favor  of  Mount  Gerizim.] 

2.  rrwbttb  niSOn.  [Additions  for  tht 
purpose  of  completion.] 

3.  *^VO.     [Commentary,  glosses.] 

4.  n^avam  n^bysn  r)ibn.   [(Change 

of  verbs  and  mooda.] 

/  ayam*)  for  a^omi  (o«i.xxxi.8fi)i  ram 

for  nOtt73  (Sx.  XV.  10). 

9  Ckn.  xxiU.  2,  after     VS'lKTl  H'^'^pS    the 

words  pt37  vH  are  added ;  xxvii.  27,  after  nilZ7n 

the  word  HbtS  Is  found  (LXX.);  xllii.  28,  lbs  pbrsss 

arhtih  Minn  W^W^  -pna  is  inserted  aftw 

tbs  nhnseh;  xlvU.  21,  D^TlPb  T337n,  and 

Bx.xxx:l3S,  KU7  DH  Ht&n  HtDn  DH  Isnad. 
An  svfesdlng^y  dSflfouIt  and  un-Usbesw  pssfi  |p 

found  In  Xx.  xxiU.  18,  nading   riKT   nWV  ^3 
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(.  niOlOn  ^ibn.     [change  of  Douni.] 

6.  HH  U7n.     [Emendation  of  lenming  in^- 
•laritiet  bj  aMimilating  fiirnw,  etc.] 

7.  nVniWn  miOn.      [Pennutation  of 
letten.] 

8.  D''''*133.     [PioDOou.] 
0.  ]^C     [Gender.] 

10.  n^CDIDn  niTIIH.     [lietten  added.] 

11.  On^n  nVniW.     [Addition  of  prepoti- 
lioiii,  ooiuuncUoDt,  articles,  etc.] 

12.  lyyOi')  V^'^'      [Junction  of  eeparated, 
■nd  aeparation  of  joined  words.] 

13.  Db^7  nyO\   [Chronological  alterations.] 
It  may,  {terhaps,  not  be  quite  superiluous  to  ob- 

lenre,  before  we  proceed  anj  ftirtber,  that,  since 
np  to  this  moment  no  critical  edition  of  the  Sam. 
Pent.,  or  even  an  examination  of  the  Codices  since 
Keimicott  —  who  can  only  be  said  to  ha^-e  begun 
tlie  worlc  —  has  been  thought  of,  the  treatment  of 
the  whole  subject  remains  a  most  precarious  tasic, 
and  beset  with  unexampled  difficulties  at  every 
step;  and  also  that,  under  these  circumstances,  a 
more  or  less  scientific  arrangement  of  isolated  or 
eommon  Samaritan  mistalces  and  falsifications  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  a  subject  of  very  small  conse- 
quence indeed. 

It  is,  bowe%-er,  this  same  rudimentary  state  of 
investigation  —  slier  two  centuries  and  a  half  of 
fierce  discussion  —  which  has  left  the  other  and 
mueh  more  important  question  of  the  Age  ami 
Origin  of  the  Sam.  Pent,  as  unsettled  to-day  as  it 
was  when  it  first  csme  under  the  notice  of  Eu- 
ropean scboUrs.  For  our  own  part  we  cannot  but 
think  that  as  long  as  (1)  the  history  of  the 
Samaritans  remains  involved  in  the  obscurities  of 
which  a  former  article  will  have  given  an  account; 
(2)  we  are  restricted  to  a  small  number  of  oom- 
paratlvely  recent  Codices;  (3)  neither  these  Codices 
themselves  have,  as  has  Just  been  observed,  been 
thoroughly  collated  and  reooUated,  nor  (4)  more 
than  a  feeble  beginning  has  been  made  with  any- 
thing  like  a  coll^ion  between  the  various  readings 
of  the  Sam.  Pent,  and  the  LXX.  (Walton  omitted 
the  greatest  number,  *^cum  nullam  sensus  varie 
tateni  oonstituant*');  ao  k>ng  must  we  have  a 
/ariety  of  the  most  divergent  opinions,  all  based 
^n  "probabilities,"  which  are  designated  on  the 
)ther  side  as  "  false  reasonings "  and  ^  individual 
anitcbeta,**  and  which,  moreover,  not  unfirequently 
start  from  flagrantly  false  premises. 

We  shall,  under  these  circumstances,  confine 
airielves  to  a  simple  anumeratkm  of  the  leading 
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opinions,.and  the  ehief  reasons  and  vgmiMDiB  ai 
leged  for  and  against  them :  — 

(1.)  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  came  into  th 
hands  of  the  Samaritans  as  an  Inheritance  Ihn 
the  ten  tribes  whom  they  succeeded  —  so  tbe  pop- 
ular notion  runs.  Of  this  opinkxi  are  J.  MoriDuai, 
Walton,  CappeUos,  Kennk»tt,  MichaeJis,  Elchhom. 
Bauer,  Jahn,  Beriholdt,  Steudel,  Mande,  Stoart, 
Davidson,  and  others.  Their  reasons  for  ii  may  be 
thus  briefly  summed  np :  — 

(a.)  It  seems  improbable  that  the  SoBiarttaiu 
should  have  accepted  their  code  at  the  hands  of  tha 
Jews  after  the  exile,  as  supposed  by  some  eriiki, 
since  there  existed  ao  intense  hatred  betweeo  tki 
two  nationalities. 

(6.)  The  Samaritan  Canop  has  only  the  PsntA- 
teuch  in  common  with  the  Hebrew  Canon:  had 
that  book  been  received  at  a  period  when  the  Ha* 
giographa  and  the  Prophets  were  in  the  Jewa' 
bands,  it  would  be  surprising  if  they  had  nol  aba 
received  thoee. 

(c.)  The  Sam.  letters,  arowedly  the  more  an- 
cient, are  found  in  the  Sam.  Cod.:  therefore  it  was 
written  before  the  alteration  of  the  character  into 
the  square  Hebrew — which  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  Exile  —  took  place. 

[We  cannot  omit  briefly  to  draw  atieotaoD  here 
to  a  most  keen-eyed  suggestion  of  S.  D.  T/ntBatto, 
contained  in  a  letter  to  R.  Kirehheim  (CSarms 
iSAom» vfi,  p.  106,  Ac. ).  by  the  adoption  of  which 
many  readings  in  the  Heb.  Codex,  now  almoat  on* 
intelligible,  appear  perfectly  clear.  He  assumes 
that  the  copyist  who  at  some  time  or  other  after 
Ezra  transcribed  the  Bible  into  the  modem  square 
Hebrew  character,  from  the  ancient  copies  written 
in  so-called  Samaritan,  occasionally  mistook  Samar- 
itan letten  of  similar  form.<>  And  since  oor  Sam. 
Pent  has  those  diflkult  readings  in  common  with 
the  Mas.  Text,  that  other  moot  point,  whether  it 
was  copied  from  a  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  Codex, 
would  thus  appear  to  be  solved.     Its  eonitant 

changes  of  *^  and  \  ^  and  \  H  and  n  — leU 
ters  which  are  simibur  in  Hebrew,  but  wM,  in  Sa- 
maritan —  have  been  bng  used  as  a  powerflil  aigo 
nient  for  the  Samaritans  having  received  the  Peoi. 
n  a  very  late  period  indeed.] 

Since  the  above  opinion  —  that  the  Pent  cams 
into  the  hands  of  the  Samaritans  trcm  the  Ten 
Tribes  —  is  the  most  popular  one,  we  will  now 
adduce  some  of  the  chief  reasons  brought  against 
it,  and  the  reader  will  see  by  the  somewhat  fee- 
ble nature  of  the  arguments  on  either  side,  that 
the  but  word  has  not  yet  been  spoken  in  the  mai- 
ter. 

(<T.)  There  existed  no  reUgioui  snimosity  what- 
soever between  Judah  and  Isnel  when  they  aep* 
arated.    Ihe  ten  tribes  could  not  therefore  have 


«  £  jr.  Is.  xl.  16,  U'Vn  iDstaad  of  U^Vn 
,Mlopted  by  0«aeolus  In  Tke$.  p.  1017  a,  without  a 
OMOtion  of  its  sonroe,  whiob  he,  however,  distinctly 

avowed  to  BosenmOUsr— eomp.  W  3,  P- 107,  nott 
M);  Jar.  lU.  8,  KHHI   lnst«d  of  fcnn^ ;  1  Sam. 

mv.  11,  Dnnv  tor  orwi;  *».  vi.  4,  nnn 
ftc  wnn?  Bs.  xxii.2D,  •»nnam  for  ^nnom; 

Jadg  zv.  90,  D^'ntZTiy  — Bamfon^  reign  daring  the 
tee  ef  the  PhiUstfaMS  bstan  glvaa  as  (wnup  r 


Instaad  of  fwtif  (eomp.  /«r.  Sola,  1),  aoooantsl  for 
by  the  ZD  (nomerical  Istter  for  forty)  in  ths  origina. 

being  mistaksn  for  3  (twenty).    Again,  2  Ohr.  xatll 
%  forty  is  put  instaad  of  twmty  (oomp.  2  K.  vliL  26) ; 

2  K.  xxll.  4,  Dn^l  for  ^rC'^ ;  Bb.  m.  12,  T)-'2 
for    01*^3,    •<«.;  ftU  thass  letten  —  (fl  snd  <0 

A  ABd  A»  .3  and  ij,  ^  aad  '^  —  rosenbllaf 
saoh  other  very  eloeel  j. 
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leqiicstUwd  soch  an  antmotitj  to  those.  wIk>  mt" 
neded  them,  mnd  who,  we  may  add,  probably  cared 
IB  fittie  Qrigioallj  for  tha  disputes  between  Judab 
and  Imd,  aa  eolonisti  from  fiur^>ff  oountrias,  be- 
kw^mg  to  utterly  diflbreni  races,  arp  likely  to  care 
for  the  qnaznls  of  the  aborigines  who  fiomierly  in- 
habited the  eoantry.  On  the  contrary,  the  oontest 
between  the  slowly  Jndaiced  Samaritans  and  the 
Jews  only  dales  fttun  the  moment  when  the  Litter 
reftaed  to  reeogniae  the  elaims  of  the  Conner,  of 
befangiog  to  the  people  of  God,  and  r^ted  their 
lid  in  building  the  Temple:  why  then,  it  is  said, 
■boold  thay  not  first  have  received  the  one  book 
vhich  would  bring  them  into  still  closer  eonformity 
vith  the  iHomedezilea,  at  their  hands?  That  the 
kve  ihookl  yei  have  refused  to  receive  them  as 
eqosk  is  no  ncore  sinprising  than  that  the  Samari- 
tans fitom  that  time  forward  took  their  stand  upon 
this  very  Law  —  altered  aoeording  to  their  eirrum- 
•tsDoes;  and  proved  ftom  it  tlwt  they  and  they 
alone  were  the  Jews  lun^  ^oxH*^» 

(b.)  ThtAr  not  poeseesing  any  other  book  of  the 
Hebnw  Canon  ia  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
dmuBitance  that  there  was  no  other  book  in  ezist- 
nce  at  the  time  of  the  schism,  because  many 
peshni  of  David,  writings  of  Solomon,  etc.,  must 
have  been  eireulaling  among  the  people.  But  the 
jetlousy  with  which  the  Samaritans  regarded  Jeru- 
nJem,  and  the  intense  hatred  which  they  naturally 
conceived  against  the  post-Moeaie  writers  of  na- 
liooal  Jewish  history,  wouU  sufficiently  account  for 
their  ngeeting  the  other  books,  in  all  of  which,  save 
Joihaa«  Judges,  nnd  Job,  either  Jerusalem,  as  the 
eratie  of  worship,  or  David  and  his  House,  are 
BtoUed.  If,  however,  Loewe  has  really  found  with 
them,  as  he  reports  in  the  AlU/tm.  Zeitvng  d. 
Jmimih.  April  18th,  1839,  our  Book  of  Kings  and 
Seloami*s  Song  of  Songs,  —  which  they  certauily 
vodd  not  have  received  subsequently,  —  all  these 
■puncnts  are  perfectly  gratuitous. 

(c)  The  present  Hebrew  character  was  net  in- 
uodneed  by  Eet*  after  the  return  from  the  Exile, 
bat  eeaie  into  use  at  a  much  later  period.  The 
Stfflsritans  might  therefore  have  received  the  Ptti- 
tateocb  at  the  bands  of  the  returned  exiles,  who, 
veordmg  to  the  Talmud,  aJUnoardt  changed  their 
viiting,  and  in  the  Pentateuch  only,  so  ss  to  dis- 
tiognish  it  firona  the  Samaritan.  *«  Originally,*' 
Mji  Mar  Sutra  iSakkedr.  xzL  b),  «*  the  PenUteuch 
ess  given  lo  Imel  in  Ibri  writing  and  the  Holy 
(Hebrew)  language:  it  was  again  given  to  them 
Id  the  days  of  Ezn  in  the  Asktniih  writing  and 
iirasMBc  language.  Israel  then  selected  the  Ash- 
■ith  writing  and  the  Holy  language,  and  left  to 
theUedkites  (*l8(wrai)  the  Ibri  writing  and  the 
Annie  hngnage.  Who  an  the  Hediotes?  The 
Cnthim  (Sameritans).  What  is  Ibri  writing? 
ns  libonaah  (Samaritan).**  It  is  well  known 
■ho  that  ths  Maeeabean  coins  bear  Samaritan  in- 
■ripllons:  so  that  «*  Hediotes**  would  point  to  the 
MUBOQ  use  of  the  Samaritan  eharacter  for  ordi- 
<■>  purposes,  down  to  a  very  late  period. 

(S )  tlie  second  leading  opinion  on  the  age  and 
«%in  of  the  Sam.  Pent,  is  that  it  was  introduced 
by  Msnaweh  (oomp.  Joeephus,  AnL  xi.  8,  $§  2t  4, 
it  ths  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Samaritan 
Veoetiisry  on  Mount  Gerisim  (Ant  van  Dale,  R. 
Siawo,  Pridraux,  Fulda,  Hasn,  De  Wette,  Gese- 
■im,  Hnpfeld,  Hengstenberg,  KeiL  eu.).  In  sup- 
fvt  of  tUs  opinkm  are  alkged,  the  idolatrj  of  '.ne 
onaritaBs  belbre  they  reeei^-ed  a  Jewish  pnest 
Mn^h  Enthaddoii  (9  K.  svil.  84-38},  tid  the 
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lipmaw—  number  of  readings  common  to  the  LXX 
and  this  Code,  against  the  ftlasoretic  Text. 

'8.)  Other,  but  very  isolated  notions,  are  thosi 
of  Morin,  Le  Cterc,  Poncet,  etc.,  that  the  Israelit- 
isb  priest  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  instruct 
the  new  uihabitaiits  in  the  religion  of  the  country 
brought  the  Pentateuch  with  biin.  Further,  uiat 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  the  production  of 

an  impostor,  Doaitheus  C^StSDIl  in  Tahnud),  whe 
lived  during  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  who  fal- 
sified the  sacred  records  in  order  to  pn>ve  that  he 
was  the  Messiah  (Ussber).  Against  whieh  there 
is  only  this  to  be  obeerved,  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  alteration  of  such  a  nature  to  be  found. 
Finally,  that  it  is  a  very  kte  and  &ulty  recension, 
with  additions  and  corruptions  of  the  Masoretie 
Text  (6th  century  alter  Christ),  into  which  gVmm 
firom  Uie  LXX.  had  been  received  (Frankel).  Many 
other  suggestions  hare  been  made,  but  we  cannot 
here  dwell  upon  them :  suffice  it  to  hare  mentioned 
those  to  which  a  certain  popularity  and  authority 
attaches. 

Another  question  has  been  raised:  Hare  all 
the  variants  which  we  find  in  our  copies  been  in- 
troduced at  once,  or  are  they  the  work  of  many 
generations  ?  From  the  number  of  vague  opinions 
on  that  point,  we  hare  only  room  here  to  adduce 
that  of  Azariah  de  Rossi,  who  traces  many  of  the 
gkMses  (Ckss  2)  both  in  ttie  Sam.  and  in  the  LXX. 
to  an  ancient  Targum  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
at  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  refers  to  the  Talmudical 
passage  of  Ntdar,  87 :  *<  And  he  read  in  the  Book 
of  the  Law  of  God — this  is  MikrOf  the  Pentateuch ; 

SDHIDZD,  expUnatory,  this  is  Targum."  [Vbb- 
BION8  (Takoum).]  Considering  that  no  Masurah 
fixed  the  letters  and  signs  of  Uie  Samar.  Odex, 
and  that,  as  we  have  noticed,  the  principal  olgeeC 
was  to  make  it  read  as  smoothly  as  possible,  it  is 
not  easily  seen  why  each  succeeding  century  should 
not  have  added  its  own  emendations.  But  hers^ 
too,  investigation  still  wanden  about  in  the  maas 
of  speculation. 

llie  chief  opinions  with  respect  to  the  agreement 
of  the  numerous  and  as  yet  uninvestigated  —  even 
uncounted  —  readings  of  the  LXX.  (of  which  like- 
wise  no  critical  editioii  exists  as  yet),  and  the  Sam. 
Pent,  are:  — 

I.  That  the  LXX.  hare  translated  from  the 
Sam.  (De  Dieu,  Seklen,  Hettinger,  Hasseneampi, 
Eichhom,  etc.). 

9.  That  mutual  interpohtions  hare  taken  pboi 
(Grotius,  Ussher,  Bavins,  etc.). 

3.  That  both  Versions  were  Ibmied  from  Hebrew 
Codices,  which  dififered  among  themselves  as  well 
as  firom  the  one  which  afterwards  obtained  publie 
authority  in  Palestine;  that  howerer  very  many 
willflil  corruptions  and  interpoktions  hare  crept  in 
in  hkter  times  ((^esenius). 

4.  That  the  Samar.  has,  In  the  main,  bsen  al- 
tered from  the  IJCX.  (Frankel). 

It  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  stated  also,  thai 
the  Sam.  and  LXX.  quite  as  often  disagree  with 
each  other,  nnd  follow  each  the  Masor.  Text.  Also, 
that  th«  quotations  in  the  N.  T.  from-  the  LXX., 
where  tney  coincide  with  the  Sam.  against  the 
Hebr.  Text,  are  so  small  in  number  and  of  so  un- 
important a  nature  that  they  cannot  be  addueed  as 
any  argument  whatwever. 

The  foUowing  is  list  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Sank 
VmU  now  in  European  Ubrarici  [Kenntoolkl:  — 
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Ho.  1.  Oiibfd  (UMiMT)  BodL,  IbL,  Ko.  8187. 
Pvfeet,  ezeepi  the  fint  twenty  and  hat  mob  nnn. 

No.  a.  OzlMd  (UMiMT)  BodL,  4io,  No.  8128, 
wHIi  an  Aflfcbie  vwnion  in  Smu.  ehractwi.  Imper- 
fect. Wanting  the  vhok  of  Le^itieua  and  manj 
porticMia  of  tbe  otlicr  booka* 

No.  3.  Oifixd  (Uaaber)  Bodl.,  4to,  No.  8129. 
Wanting  many  portiona  in  eaeb  book. 

No.  4.  Ozfind  (Uaihar,  Uud)  BodL,  4to,  No. 
•S4.    Defective  in  parta  of  Deot. 

No.  5.  Oilbid  (Marab)  Bodl.,  12nio,  No.  15. 
Wanting  aome  veiaea  in  the  beginning;  31  cfaapten 
eblitcntod. 

No.  6.  Ozibrd  (Pocock)  BodL,94mo,  No.  (828. 
Pteia  of  leavca  kwt;  otbenriee  perfect 

No.  7.  London  (Uaiber)  Br.  Mua.  Claud.  B.  8. 
Vellum.    Complete.    254  leavea. 

No.  8.  Paria  (PeinM)  Imp.  Ubr.,  Sam.  No.  1. 
Recent  US.,  containing  tlie  Ilebr.  and  Sam.  Testa, 
vith  an  Arab.  Ven.  in  the  Sam.  character.  Want- 
ing the  fint  84  cc,  and  rerj  defective  in  many 
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No.  0.  Peria  (Peiieio)  Imp.  Ubr.,  Sam.  No.  2. 
Ancient  MS.,  waiiUiig  flnt  17  ohapten  of  Gen.; 
and  all  Deut  from  the  7th  eh.  Houbigant,  how- 
ever, quotes  from  Gen.  z.  11  of  thia  Codex,  a  rather 
poczUng  ctrcumatanoe. 

No.  10.  Paris  (Harl  de  Saney)  Ormtoiy,  No.  1. 
The  femoua  MS.  of  P.  deOa  VaUe. 

No.  11.  Paris  (Dom.  NoUu)  Ontory,  No.  2. 
Made-up  eopy. 

No.  12.  Paria  (Ubr.  8t  Gen^.).  Of  Uttle 
value. 

No.  13.  Rome  (Peir.  and  Barber.)  Vatican,  No. 
106.  Hebr.  and  Sam.  testa,  with  Arab.  Vers,  in 
Sam.  eharscter.  Very  defective  and  recent.  Dated 
the7thoentui7(?). 

No.  14.  Rome  (Card.  ObelluUua),  Vatican. 
Abo  suppoaed  to  be  of  the  7th  century,  but  very 
doubtful 

No.  15.  Mihn  (Ambroaian  Ubr.).  Said  to  be 
very  ancient;  not  oollated* 

No.  16.  Leyden  (GoUus  MS.),  fbl.,  No.  1.  Said 
lo  be  complete. 

No.  17.  Gotha  (Ducal  Ubr.).    A  fragment  only. 

No.  18.  London,  Count  of  Paria'  Ubrary.  With 
Version. 

Printed  editions  are  contained  in  the  Paria  and 
Walton  Folygk>ta;  and  a  separate  reprint  from  the 
latter  was  made  by  Blayney,  Oxford,  1790.  A 
Faeaimile  of  the  20ih  eh.  of  Esodua,  from  one  of 
he  Ndblui  MSS.,  baa  been  edited,  with  portions 
of  the  oorreaponding  Masoretie  test,  and  a  Ruaiian 
Transition  and  Introduction,  by  Levysohn,  Jeru- 
salem, 1860.« 

II.   VKBSIONi. 

1.  Bamaiitan,  —  The  origin,  author,  and  age  of 
the  Samaritan  Version  of  the  Five  Booka  of  Moaes, 
*iaa  hitherto  — so  Eiehhom  quaintly  obeervea  — 
(always  been  a  golden  apple  to  the  investigators, 
and  will  very  probably  remain  so,  until  peopfe  leave 
•ff  venturing  decisive  judgmenta  upon  historical 
nibjects  whidi  no  one  has  recorded  in  antiquity.** 
And,  indeed,  modem  inveatigaton,  keen  as  they 
have  been,  have  done  little  towards  the  elucidation 


«  TIm  oviginal  intendoo  of  tlie  Russian  Government 
^  iniblMi  Uie  whole  Codes  In  the  same  manner  ssems 
•4  havtr  bMO  given  up  flbr  the  pwesnt.  We  oan  only 
hope  that,  If  the  work  li  ever  token  up  again.  It  will 
Ml  late  eaoie  canpstenl  handa.    Mr.  Lev;^ohu*S  In* 


of  the  sal||eet.  Aeeocding  to  the  Samaritana 
selves  (De  Saey,  Mem.  3;  Paulua;  Winer >,  tbdi 
high-priest  Nathaniel,  who  died  about  20  b.  c,  is 
its  author.  Gesenina  pota  its  date  a  few  }'eatB  after 
Christ  Joynboll  thinks  that  it  had  kKig  been  in 
uae  in  the  aeeond  post-(7hri8tian  century.  F^nsaU 
plaees  it  in  the  poat-Mohammedan  time.  Other  in- 
vestigaiors  date  it  from  the  time  of  Faarhaddon^s 
priest  (Sehiran),  or  either  abortly  before  or  after 
the  foundatioo  of  the  temple  on  Motmt  Gcriiim. 
It  aeema  certain,  however,  that  it  waa  compoeed 
before  the  deatnietion  of  the  aeoond  temple;  and 
being  intended,  like  the  Taigiuna,  for  the  uae  of  the 
people  esdosiveiy,  it  was  written  in  the  popnlv 
Samaritan  kiiom,  a  mixture  of  Hebrew,  AramaJa, 
and  Syriae. 

In  this  version  the  original  baa  been  followed, 
with  a  very  few  exoqptiona,  in  a  skrish  and  aoni»' 
times  peribetly  chiUish  manner,  the  aenae  evidently 
being  of  minor  oonsidention.  As  a  very  atrildng 
instance  of  thia  may  be  adduced  the  tranalation  d 

Deut  iii.  9:  «  The  Zidoniana  caU  Hcnnon  7*^127 
(Shirion),  and  the  Amorites call  iil^^W  (Shenir).'' 
The  trauhitor  deriving  ]^*^tD  from  "^W  t^prinee, 

maater,**  renders  it  7^*^  "  mastera;"  and  fining 
the  letters  reversed  in  the  appellation  of  the  Amor- 
ites as  *^^3K7,  levcrses  also  the  sense  in  hia 


sion,  and  transUtes  it  by  *<skve8*'  lI'TD^tDO! 
In  other  cases,  where  no  Samaritan  equivalent 
could  be  found  for  a  Hebrew  word,  the  tranalator, 
instead  of  paraphrasing  it,  simply  transposes  ita 
letters,  so  as  to  make  it  ink  Samaritan.  Occa- 
sionally he  ia  misled  by  the  orthography  of  tlm 

original:  tHISH  p  DK,  «Ifso,  when  . .  .?** 

he  renders  TXtn^  ]3  DK,  « If  so,  I  shafl  U 

wrath:**  miataking  Kt&H  for  1&K,  from  I^H 
**  anger.**  On  the  whole  it  may  be  considered  a 
very  valuable  aid  towards  the  study  of  the  Samar. 
Test,  on  account  of  ita  very  ckiee  vtf  bal  adherence. 
A  few  eaaee,  however,  may  be  brought  forward, 
where  the  Version  baa  departed  from  the  Test, 
either  under  the  influenoe  of  popular  religioua  no- 
tions, or  for  the  sake  of  esplanation.  *'  We  pray  '* 
—  so  they  write  to  Scaliger  —  "  every  day  in  the 
mMTiing  and  in  the  evening,  as  it  is  sakl,  the  one 
Iamb  ahalt  thou  prepare  b  the  morning  and  tha 
second  in  tlie  evening;  we  bow  to  the  ground  and 
worship  God.**  Aoooraingly,  we  find  the  trsnslatot 
rendering  the  passage,  **  And  Isaac  went  to  <  walk  * 

(nwb)  in  the  field,**  by  ^  ^and  Isaac  went  to 

pray  (nsb^^nb)  in  the  field.**    *«  And  Abraham 

rose  hi  the  morning  Op133),**  ia  rendered  ^b^S, 
**in  the  prayer,*'  ete.    Anthropomorphlsais  art 

avoided.     «<  The  image  (nS^Qn)  of   God "    m 

rendeied  nU^V^,  "the  gfoiy.**  HIH^  ^S. 
•*  The  month  of  Jehovah,**   ia  transformed  into 

nim  "la^D,  « the  word  of  Jehovah,**      Fot 


trodnetion,  brief  as  it  Is,  Shows  him  to  be  nttnrly 
wanting  both  in  seholanbip  and  In  eritieal  aeumea 
and  to  be,  moreover,  entirely  unaeqnaintad  with  tfat 
foot  that  his  new  disooverias  have  been  lUipcssd  • 
hnadnd  and  tttj  yearn 
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rnbw, « God.''  n''3«bzD,  «  Angd,"  h  ft». 

fMttUj  famidf  elo.    A  graii  difBcnkj  ii  oflhrad  by 
vfaieh  tliif  fmbn  oftcD  nibftl- 


Oakaloi  fan  Mulm,  Nnm. 

Knnw  iH  13Q  pnb  la^m  bH-i»^  ^33 
mp  "itnb  Mnna  -rra  mob  t&^n5>  ^-w 
•^n  nr"  p^nr*)  mn  nnno :  n^rv 
^rar  Kb  rrny  nom  bn*)  rnn  -lom 

.biD>>  wb  i^tty^a^*)  ]>n^^n 

Bil  DO  idb  eoMfaaioD  m  to  the  respeetiye  rd*- 
UoB  of  the  two  Tsniom  can  be  drawn  from  this. 

TUs  YcfBioo  has  likewiie,  in  paaiing  throogh 
Ifae  hands  of  copjiati  and  oommentaiora,  taflkred 
naaj  faitcrpohtiona  and  oorraptiona.  The  firal 
eopf  of  it  waa  brought  to  Europe  by  De  k  Valle, 
logilher  with  the  Sam.  Tnt,  in  1616.  Job.  Ne- 
drinu  first  pabliahed  it  together  with  a  ikulty  Utin 
tnoabtion  in  the  Paris  Polyglott,  wbenoe  it  was, 
with  a  few  emoadations.  reprinted  in  Walton,  with 
some  notes  by  Casteilos.  Single  portions  of  it 
ippsared  in  HaDe,  ed.  by  CeOarins.  1705,  and  by 
Chlanann,  lieipc,  1837.  Compare  Gesenios,  De 
PeaL  Sam.  Oriffin»j  ete.,  and  Winer's  monograph, 
De  VerthmM  PenU  Sam,  IndoU,  eto..  Ldpadg, 
1917. 

S.  T^  Si^M^iriir^r.  The  hatred  between  the 
Samaritana  and  the  Jews  is  supposed  to  have  caused 
the  farmer  to  pvapare  a  Greek  tiansktion  of  their 
PiBDt.  in  oppositioo  to  the  LXX.  of  the  Jews.  In 
this  way  aft  least  the  esistenoe  of  oertain  fragments 
af  a  Gfesk  Yci^on  of  the  Sam.  Pent.,  presmed  in 
MBS  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  together  with  portions  of 
Aqaila,  Symmaehua,  Theodotion,  etc.,  is  aoeoonted 


•  A 

■at  Of 


of  the  mota  moarkable  of  thsas,  la  the 
gngi^ihleal  names,  Is  sal()oiiMd :  — 

▼n.  4,  Ibr  Amat,  Barandlb,  n'^TaHD. 
s.  10,  u  Shlnsr,  TMhh,  TX^y^  (?  ZobahV 

U,  u  Asshnr,  Aston,  )1lDD7. 

^  «  Beheboth,  8alQan»  \y£D  0  at- 


—  «  OUah,  lAkssh,  nOpb. 

11, «  Bss«H  Asfeh,  rrmv. 

90,  «  Mssha,  Mtsbal,  bSDO. 
L  %  M  Babel,  lOak,  pVb. 

L  a,  «  Ai,  Oiftah,  m03  (T  Oaphlrah, 

JoSh.lx.l7V 
r.  %  «  AifttaioChSanafan,AflnlChKaiBlah, 

-    «  bhb,  uAah,  ntzrb. 

aibob  nmbs. 
u,u  hm,  Bsmss,  Diraa 

.Ut  u  Botah,  VqfUi,  rDID. 

0,  •  AMik,  MittMh,  rooix 
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tutes,  they  being,  in  many  eases,  less  inteUigibW 
than  the  original  ones.^  The  simiboity  it  has  witl 
Onkelos  occasionally  amounts  to  complBle  identity, 
for  instance—* 

Ti.  1, 2.       Sanu  Ters.  In  BarUHni  Ihglau, 

nv  bbo :  ni^^th  ni&io  cv  mn^  bbni 
nnt^  w  nas  pnb  ntt^n*)  bw-ia?^  ^Dn 
mtanob  nna  -na  inth  B7id^  t? 
nom  >on  nn^  vm^  nnn  p :  nin'^b 
mw  lis  ba*)  wn»>  «b  errn  ^nm 
Vtt^^a'*')  rn'^ian  ^nan  nnw^  Mb  ^nay 

.b^'^''  «b 

ibr.  These  fragments  are  supposed  to  be  alluded  to 
by  the  Greelc  Fathers  under  the  name  Saftoffti- 
Tuc6¥.  It  is  doubtiul,  bowerer,  whether  it  ever  ex- 
isted (as  Gesenius,  Winer,  Juynboll,  suppose)  in 
the  shape  of  a  complete  translation,  or  oniy  desig- 
nated (as  Castdlus,  Voas,  Uerbst,  hold)  a  certain 
number  of  scholia  translated  from  the  Sam.  Version. 
Other  eritics  again  (HiiTemick,  Hengstenberg,  etc.) 
see  in  it  only  a  conected  edition  of  oertain  pssngss 
of  the  LXX. 

3.  In  1070  an  Arabic  Version  of  the  Sam.  Pent 
was  made  by  Abu  Said  in  £^^t,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Arable  transUtion  of  Sai^ab  haggaon.  like 
the  origUial  Samaritan  it  a?oidi  anthropomorph- 
isms and  anthropopathisms,  replacing  the  laUer 
by  euphemisms,  besides  occask>nally  making  iome 
slight  alterations,  more  especially  in  proper  nouns. 
It  is  extant  in  several  MS.  copies  hi  Europesn 
libraries,  and  is  now  in  couree  of  being  edited  by 
Ruenen,  Leyden,  1850-^,  Ac.  It  appean  to  have 
been  drawn  op  from  the  Sam.  Text,  not  from  the 
Sam.  Verrion;  the  Hebrew  worda  occasionaUy 
remaining  unaltered  in  the  tnuisbtion.^  Often 
also  it  renden  the  original  diflbrently  from  the 

Oen.  XT.  18,  Ibr  Enphratae,  Bhahnah,  ilKDbtD* 

— 10,  M  Bephalm,  Obsaah,  HHCn. 

zz.  1,  ((  Qerar,  Askelan,  pbpD7. 

szTl.  2,  I*  Mltaraam,  Neflk,  p>Da  (T  Xxaowif 

zzsTi.8,9,lfee.<(  flsir,aablah,  flb^a  (Jsbal) 

87,  «  Bshoboth,  Islhl,  \n!). 

Nnm.zxi.88|  u  Bashan,Bathnln,7^an3(Batanfla) 

zzzlT.  10,  u  Bhepham,  'Abamlab,  71^22317  (Ai» 


11,  u   Bhepham,  'Aftmlah,  rPQDl?. 
Dent  tt.  «,  «  Ar  (^17),  Aishah,  ntt^HH. 

ilL  4,  «t  Anob,  Blfobaab,  HKaia^n  (Pa 

— 17,  M  OUnnsiath,  GeBssar,  "IDai 

tr.tf,  u  Bhm,  Tftr  Tblga,  Mabn  "lltD  (J^ 
bsletTaQ). 

» JR  r*  ■!•  xitt.  Ui  DTD  ncaO  bS  (ten.  Tet. 

Dm^r^nDbD)fiiaatas^Li  Jjinta 

mw  brn  (sm.  vsr  nnn  inow  m  0^ 


itjjil  Jjif. 


•t 


>> 
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Ssiaar.  Venion.^  PrincipaUj  noticeable  ia  its 
txoeaatve  dmd  of  aasigiiing  to  God  eoything 
like  huoMui  ottiibutei,  pbyaical  or  mentaL    For 

D^nbs  ^1n^  » God,"  we  and  (aa  in  SaMliah 

aometimes)  &JLJt  ^^^  *<  the  Angel  of  God;  ** 
for  "tlw  ejea  of  God"  we  hare  (Deut.  xi.  12) 
ftJUt  ajk^"^,  "the  Beholding  of  God 
For  *<  Bread  of  God,"    ^V^,  ««the  neoeseary, 

etc.  Again,  it  oooaaionally  adds  honorable  epitbeta 
where  the  Scripture  aeenia  to  have  omitted  them, 
etc.  Its  language  ia  far  from  elegant  or  ev«n  cor- 
rect; and  ita  use  must  likewise  to  confined  to  the 
critical  stud  J  of  the  Sam.  Text 

4.  To  thia  Arabic  version  Abu  Barachat,  a 
Syrian,  wrote  in  1908  a  somewhat  paraphrastic 
oommentarj,  which  has  by  degrees  come  to  be 
koked  upon  as  a  new  Version  —  the  iS^'oc,  |n 
coutrsdistinctioa  to  the  Arabic^  and  which  is 
often  confounded  with  it  in  the  MSb.  On  both 
Recensions  see  Eichhorn,  Geaenius,  Juynboll,  etc. 

in.   SaMARITAM    LlTKRATURK. 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  superfluous  to  add  here 
a  concise  account  of  the  Samaritan  literature  in 
general,  since  to  a  certain  degree  it  bears  upon  our 
sul^ect 

1.  ChronicoH  Samaiiianum.  —  Of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  its  Versions  we  have  spoken.  We  have 
also  mentioned  that  the  Samaritans  have  no  other 
book  of  our  Received  Canon,  "'lliere  is  no 
Prophet  but  Moeea'*  is  one  of  their  chief  dogmas, 
uid  fierce  are  the  invectivea  in  which  they  indulge 
Against  men  like  Samuel,  **a  Magician  and  an  In- 

Idel,"  yiS'b  {Chr<m.Sam.);  Eli;  Sok)mon, " Shi- 

^h*'  (Gen.  zUx.  10),  *<».  e.  the  man  who  shall 
^poil  the  Law  and  wliom  many  nations  will  follow 
t>ecau8e  of  their  own  licentiousness  *'  (De  Sacy, 
Mem.  4);  Exra  "cursed  for  ever*'  {Lett,  to  Uun- 
Ungton,  etc.).  Joshua  ak>ne,  partly  on  account  (tf 
jis  being  an  Epbmimite,  partly  becMise  Shechem 
was  selected  by  him  aa  the  scene  of  bis  solemn 
valedictOTy  addreas,  seems  to  have  found  favor  in 
their  eyes;  but  the  Book  of  Jothun^  which  they 
perhi^  possened  in  its  original  form,  gradually 
came  to  form  only  the  groundwork  of  a  fictitious 
national  Samaritan  history,  overgrown  with  the 
most  fimtastio  and  anachronistic  legends.  This 
is  the  ao-cailed  "  Samaritan  Joshua,**  or  Chroni- 

COH  Samaritattum  f^yJ  ^^   .Hm»  ^y  T^) 

sent  to  Scaligcr  by  the  Samaritans  of  Cairo  in  1584. 
It  was  edited  by  Juynboll  (Leyden,  1848),  and  his 
icute  investigations  have  shown  that  it  was  redacted 
into  its  present  form  about  A.  D.  1300,  out  of  four 
special  documenta,  three  of  which  were  Arabic  and 
one  Hebrew  (t.  e.  Samaritan).  The  Leyden  MS. 
m  8  pts.,  which  GeKnius,  De  Sam,  TheoL  p.  8,  n. 
18,  thinks  uniqtie,  is  dated  a.  h.  764-919  (a.  d. 
Id6a-15ia);  — the  Cod.   in  the  Brit.  Museum, 


•  lUttS  rn^V^  Qw.  xMx.  11  (Sain.  T«r.  nH'lp, 
>his  dty  %  th*  Aiab.  rsndm  B^juC :  Gen.  xU.  48, 

"PIISH  (8am.  Tar.  T^13-  it^^),  tha  Aiab.  tnns- 
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lately  acquired,  dates  A.  h.  908  (a.  d.  1509).  The 
chn>nicle  embraces  the  time  from  Joehna  to  aliovi 
A.  D.  860,  and  was  originally  written  in,  or  aubat' 
quently  translated  into,  Arabic  After  eight  ch^ 
ten  of  introductory  matter  begins  the  eariy  history 
of  *«  Israel  **  under  **King  Joahua,''  who,  anrf>ng 
other  deeds  of  arms,  wages  war,  with  800,000 
mounted  men  —  <*  half  IsraS  *'  — against  two  kings 
of  Penia.  The  kst of  his  five  t^royal*  siiceewoia 
is  Shimshon  (Samson),  the  handaomest  and  iDoat 
powerful  of  them  alL  These  reigned  for  the  space 
of  260  yean,  and  were  followed  by  five  higb-pricaU. 
the  last  of  whom  was  Usi  (?=:Ussi,  Em.  vii.  4%, 
With  the  hUtory  of  EU,  "the  seducer,**  which 
then  folfows,  and  Samuel  *<a  sorcerer,**  the  ac- 
count, by  a  sudden  transition,  runs  off  to  Nebo- 
chadnesaar  (ch.  46),  Alexander  (cb.  46),  and  Ha- 
drian (47),  and  dosea  suddenly  at  the  time  of 
Julian  the  Apostate. 

We  aliaU  only  adduce  here  a  single  speeinco 
out  of  the  46th  ch.  of  the  book,  which  treats  of 
the  sulgect  of  the  Poitateuch :  — 

KebucbadueKzar  was  king  of  Penia  (Moaanl), 
and  conquered  the  whole  world,  also  the  kings  of 
Syria.  In  the  thirteenth  year  ct  their  subjug»> 
tion  they  rebelled,  together  with  the  kings  of  Jeru- 
salem (Kodsh).  Whereupon  the  Samaritans,  to 
escape  from  the  vengeance  of  their  pursuer,  fled, 
and  Persian  colonists  took  their  place.  A  corse, 
however,  rested  upon  the  land,  and  the  new  immi- 
grants died  from  eating  of  its  fruits  (Joaeph.  Ant 
IX.  14,  §»d).  The  chiefs  of  Israel  (t.  e.  Samari- 
tans), being  asked  the  reason  of  this  by  the  king, 
explained  it  by  the  abolition  of  the  worship  of 
God.  llie  king  upon  this  permitted  them  to  return 
and  to  erect  a  temple,  in  which  work  he  promised 
to  aid  them,  and  be  ga^%  them  a  letter  to  all  their 
dispersed  brethren,  llie  whole  Disperaion  now 
assembled,  and  the  Jews  said,  "  We  will  now  go 
up  into  the  Holy  City  (Jerusalem)  and  live  thoe 
in  unity.*'  But  the  sons  of  HarOn  (Aaron)  and 
of  Joseph  (t.  e.  the  priesta  and  the  Samaritans) 
insisted  upon  going  to  the  "  Mount  of  Blessing,'* 
Gerizim.  The  dispute  wsm  referred  to  the  king,  and 
while  the  Samaritans  proved  their  case  ih>m  the 
books  of  Moses,  the  Jews  grounded  their  preference 
for  Jerusalem  on  the  post-Mosaic  books,  llie  supe- 
rior force  of  the  Samaritan  argument  was  fully  recog- 
nized by  tbe  king.  But  as  each  side  —  by  the  mouth 
of  their  spokesmen,  Sanballat  and  Zerulnibel  respee- 
tively,  —  charged  the  other  with  basing  its  clidms 
on  a  forged  document,  the  sacred  books  of  each 
party  were  sul^ected  to  the  ordeal  of  fire.  The 
Jewish  Record  waa  immediately  consumed,  while 
the  Samaritan  leaped  three  times  from  the  flames 
into  the  king's  lap:  the  third  time,  however, a  por- 
tion of  the  scroll,  upon  which  the  king  had  spat, 
was  found  to  have  been  consumed.  Thirty-uz 
Jews  were  iinmediatdy  beheaded,  and  the  Samari- 
tans, to  the  number  of  300,000  wept,  and  all  Israel 
worshipped  henceforth  upon  Mount  Gerizim  — 
"  and  BO  we  will  ask  our  help  from  the  grace  of 
God,  who  has  in  his  mercy  granted  all  these  things 
and  in  Him  we  will  confide.'* 

3.  From  this  work  chiefly  has  been  comi»Ied  an- 
other  Chronicle,  written  in  the  14th  ceutory  (1366) 


h  A  word,  it   maj  be   obsarvad    hf   the  way 
by  the  M< 

(np>ya)  -)Bi3. 
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by  Alml  FaUh.a  This  eompritei  the  history  of 
Iht  Jews  and  SftimuilftiiB  fiom  Adam  to  A.  h.  753 
wd  798  (A.  D.  1355  mod  1397)  respectively  (the 
latj-two  jean  must  have  been  added  bj  a  later 
historiographer).  It  is  of  equally  low  historical 
nJoe;  Us  only  remarkable  feature  being  its  adop- 
tion of  certain  Talmudical  legends,  which  it  took 
St  sseood  hand  from  Josippon  ben  Gorion.  Accord- 
ing to  tills  chronicle,  the  deluge  did  not  cover 
Gciiam,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Bfidrash  {Ber. 
Bab.)  exempts  the  whole  of  Palestine  from  it.  A 
■pfrimen,  likewise  on  the  subject  of  the  Fenta- 
leach,  may  not  be  out  of  place:  — 

In  the  year  of  the  world  4150,  and  in  the  10th 
jesr  of  niiladelphus,  this  king  wished  to  learn  the 
difiemee  bHween  the  Law  of  the  Samaritans,  and 
that  of  the  Jews.  He  therefore  bade  both  send 
him  some  of  their  elders.  The  Samaritims  dele- 
gated Ahroo,  Sumla,  and  Uadinaka,  the  Jews 
IQcazar  only.  The  king  assigned  houses  to  them, 
end  gave  them  each  an  adept  of  the  Greek  language, 
b  order  that  he  might  assist  them  in  their  trandh^ 
tioo.  The  Samaritans  rendered  only  their  Penta* 
teodi  mto  the  language  of  the  land,  while  Ekasar 
produced  a  translation  of  the  whele  Canon,  llie 
king,  perceiving  variations  in  the  respective  Penta- 
teo^  asked  the  Samaritans  the  reason  of  it. 
Whereapon  they  replied  that  these  difierences  chiefly 
turned  upon  two  points.  (1.)  God  had  chosen  the 
MmxDt  of  Gcrisim:  and  if  the  Jews  were  right, 
why  was  there  no  mention  of  it  in  their  llMva? 
(2.)    The    SMnaritans    read,    Deut.    zxxii.    35, 

Qp3  DVb,  ^  to  iho  dag  dt  vengeance  and  re- 
ward," the  Jews  Dp3  ^\  » Mine  is  vengeance 
sod  rswaid**  —  which  left  it  uncertain  whether 
tittt  reward  was  to  be  given  here  or  in  the  world 
to  eMM.  The  king  Uien  asked  what  was  their 
•piaicm  aboat  the  Jewish  prophets  and  their  writ- 
ings, and  they  replied,  **  £ither  they  must  have  said 
mA  contained  what  stood  in  the  Pentateach,  and 
Ihen  their  saying  it  again  was  superfluous;  or  mors; 
ar  less:  ^  either  of  which  was  again  distinctly  pro- 
hiUted  in  the  Thora;  or  finally  they  must  have 
tkamged  the  Uws,  and  these  were  unchangeable.** 
A  Gnck  who  stood  near,  observed  that  Uws  must 
M  sdapi^  to  different  times,  and. altered  accord- 
fegly;  whereupon  the  Samaritans  proved  that  tliis 
SIS  only  the  case  with  human,  not  with  divine 
aws:  uMweoter,  the  seventy  Elders  had  left  them 
the  csplidt  ocHnmand  not  to  accept  a  wofd  beside 
the  Thora.  The  king  now  fuUy  approved  of  their 
tosodatloo,  and  gave  them  rich  presents.  But  to 
the  Jews  be  strictly  enjoined  not  even  to  approach 
Mool  Gerizim.  Then  can  be  no  doubi  that  there 
b  a  evtain  historical  Csct,  however  contorted,  at 
IbB  bottom  of  this  (comp.  the  Talmudical  and  other 
iMNuita  of  the  LXX.),  but  we  cannot  now  further 
panne  the  sntgect  A  lengthened  extract  from 
thb  cfarooide  —  the  original  text  with  a  German 
Innsiaiino  —  is  given  by  Schnmrrer  in  Ptalns* 
ATcMs  Bqtenorium,  1790, 117-159. 


y^*'*'^' 


^^ 


Lot 


^t    fj 


ySymyJ\  ^y^^Xi  gjyoLJt  (Bodl  ;  Imf. 

lAniy,  Parto)     Two  copies  In  Berlin  Library  (B«- 
^■■saa,  Boseo)  rMsntly  aequlred. 

•  Tkto  woffc  has  dnoe  been  pnblVihed,  with  «hs 
%:  "Ahidftthi  AnaalseSaaaiilanl.    Qncs  Arablee 
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8.  Another  «< historical"  work  is  the  \^[jS^ 
A  U  ^Y  y f  on  the  history  and  genealogy  of  the 

patriarchs,  from  Adam  to  Moses,  attributed  to 
Moses  himself;  perhaps  the  same  which  Petermann 
saw  at  NdUiu^  and  which  consisted  of  sixteen 
vellum  leaves  (supposed,  however,  to  contain  the 
history  of  the  worid  down  to  the  end).  An  anony- 
mous recent  commentary  on  it,  A.  h.  1200,  a.  d. 
1784,  is  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  (No.  1140,  Add.). 

4.  Of  other  Samaritan  works,  chiefly  in  Arabic  - 
their  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  literature  having 
mostly  been  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Conimo- 
dus  —  may  be  briefly  mentioned  Commentaries  upoo 
the  uriiole  or  parts  of  their  Pentateuch,  by  Zadaka  b. 
Manga  b.  Zadaka ;«  further,  by  Maddib  l£ddin 
Jussuf  b.  Abi  Said  b.  Khaksf ;  by  Ghazel  Ibn  Abu- 
l-Surur  Al-Saiawi  Al-Ghasxi  ^  (a.  h.  1 167-68,  a.  d. 
1753-54,  Brit.  Mus. ),  Ac.  llieok)gioal  works  chiefly 
in  Arabic,  mixed  with  Saroaritanisms,  by  Abul 
Hassan  of  I'jtc,  On  the  rtUgioug  MarmerM  and 
Custonu  of  the  Samaritana^  and  the  World  te 
come;  by  Mowaflek  Eddiu  Zadaka  el  Israili,  A 
Compendium  of  Hrkgion^  on  the  Nature  of  the 
Divine  Being ^  on  Afan^  on  the  Woi-iinjj  of  Cud; 
by  Amin  Eddin  Abui  Baracat,  On  the  Ten  Cun^ 
manchnentt;  by  Abu'l  Hassan  Ibn  £1  Markum 
Gonqjem  ben  Abulfsr%|*  ibn  Chatur,  On  Penance ; 
by  Mtthaddib  Eddin  Jussuf  Ibn  Salmaah  Ibn 
Jussuf  Al  Askari,  An  Expueition  of  the  Motaie 
Ixiwa,  etc.,  etc.  Some  gmiuiiiatical  works  may 
be  further  mentioned,  by  Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim, 
On  the  Btbi'tw  Langujgef   by  Abu   Said,   On 

reading  the  Hebrew  Text  (t«JL4Jt  ijJutaJl)* 

This  grammar  begins  in  the  following  character- 
istic manner:  — 

"  Thus  said  the  Sheikh,  rich  in  good  works  and 
knowledge,  the  model,  the  abstemious,  the  well- 
guided  Abu  Said,  to  whom  God  be  merciftil  and 
compassionate. 

"  l^ise  be  unto  (vod  for  his  help,  and  I  ask  for 
his  guidance  towards  a  clear  exposition.  I  have 
resol^-ed  to  lay  down  a  few  rules  for  the  proper 
manner  of  reaiding  the  Holy  Writ,  on  account  of 
the  difference  which  I  found,  with  respect  to  it. 
among  our  co-religionists  —  whom  may  (jod  make 
numerous  and  inspire  to  obedience  unto  Him !  — 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  I  shall  bring  proois  for 
my  assertions,  from  which  the  wise  could  in  no 
way  differ.     But  God  knows  best! 

**  Rule  1 :  With  all  their  discrepancies  about 
dogmas  or  religious  views,  yet  all  the  confe ison  of 

the  Hebrew  religion  agree  in  this,  that  the  H  of 
the  first  pers.  (sbig.  perf.)  is  always  prooounoed 

with  Kasra,  and  that  a  ^  foUows  it,  provided  it  has 
no  suffix.    It  is  the  same,  when  tlie  siiflSz  of  tlie 

plural,  D,  is  added  to  it,  according  to  the  unani . 
mous  testimony  of  the  MSS.,  etc*' 

•didift,cum  ProU.  Latins  vertit  st  Oommuntazio  illns 
travit  Dr.  Ed.  Yilmar."    Ootha,  1866,  8vo.  A. 

b  Compare  the  w«ll«kDOwn  dictum  of  Omar  on  thf 
Alexandrian  Library  (GHbboo,  eh.  51). 

«•  J^iH  JL0JI  ^yj&  (18th  century,  BodL) 
d  Under  the  tftU    ^^  v^joLjJt 
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Hie  treatiae  concludes,  at  the  end  of  the  ISth : 
Ouoo  or  HuJe:  — 

**  Often  alio  the  perfect  ia  naed  in  the  form  ^ 
the  impentive.  Thus  it  is  reported  of  a  uiao 
of  the  best  reputation,  that  be  had  uaeri  the 
form  of  the  imperative  in  the  passage  (Ex.  iii.  13), 

yOW  no  ^b  'nOM')— 'Ajidtheysh-iUsayto 
me,  What  is  his  name?'  He  who  rsported  this 
to  me  is  a  man  of  Terj  liigh  standing,  againat 
whose  truthftilness  nothing  can  be  broiight  fonrard. 
But  God  knows  bestl 

**  Thers  ars  now  a  £bw  mors  words  to  be  tieatsd, 
of  which,  however,  we  will  treat  visd  voce.  And 
blessed  be  His  name  forevermore.*' 

6.  Their  Liturgical  literature  is  moie  extensiTe, 
and  not  without  a  osrtain  poetical  value.  It  oon* 
sists  cbieflj  of  hymns  (Defter,  DurAu)  and  prayers 
for  Sabbsih  and  Feast-duys,  and  of  occasional 

Eijen  at  nuptials,  circu'noisions,  burials,  and  the 
e.    We  sul^in  a  fe^r  specimens  from  BiSS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  transcribed  into  Hebrew  char- 
acters, 
llie  following  ia  f0xi  of  a  litany  for  the  dead:  — 

•  "pi  •  Ttsrra-  D'^nbM-  mm  •  •»anH 

Lsrd  Jehovah,  Bohim,  for  Thy  merqr,  and  for  Thine 
Own  laka,  and  for  Thy  naaat,  and  for  Thy  glory,  and 
fDT  the  nke  of  our  Lorda  Abraham,  and  laaae,  and 
Jacob,  and  our  Lordf  Mosm  and  Aaron,  and  £kaaar, 
and  Ithamar,  and  Pinehaa,  and  Jcahoa,  and  Caleb, 
and  the  Holy  Angela,  and  the  wventy  Sldera,  and  the 
holy  mountain  of  Gerliim,  Bath  EL    If  Thou  acoept- 

«t  [D^tDH]  All!  prayer  [MnpQ  » reading],  may 
there  go  forth  from  before  Ihy  holy  oonntenanoe  a 

gift  ssot  to  proteot  the  spirit  of  Thy  Mrvant,  ^^J<3 

^^  ^^t  [N.  the  son  of  N.],  of  the  sona  of 

[ ],  daughter  [ ]  from  the  sons  of  [ ].    0 

Lord  Jehovah,  in  Thy  mercy  have  fwmpamlon  on  him 

(ttt  M  ^"^  oompasrion  on  her),  and  rest  hii  (her) 
soul  In  the  garden  ef  Uen;  and  forgive  him  («! 

or]  her),  and  all  the  oongregatSon  of  IStmI  who  flock 
lo  Mount  Gerisim,  Beth  Bl.  Amen.  Through  Moeos 
■le  trusty.    Amen,  Amen,  Amen. 

The  next  is  part  of  a  hymn  (see  Kirchheim's 
CarfM  Skomron,  emendations  on  (Seeenius,  Camu 
Sam.  iii.):~ 

L 

TnHHbnnbMmb  There  is  n©  Ood  but  one, 

ntd*^17P  D'^n^  The  everlasting  Ood, 

bbpb  IV  U^Vpl  Who  Uveth  forever ; 

]'»b>n  bD  bl7  rhn  Ood  above  aU  powers, 

Obrb  )3  ^TSOD  And  who  thus  rMnaineth 


fmro 


*7  V^n3   In  Thy  gnu  power  riiall 
we  trust, 

yyD  in  HHI   I^r  Tho«  art  our  Lord ; 

in»n  imnbKa    in   Thy  Oodhead;    for 

Thou  hast  oondnoted 

HB?^  7^  ncbl?   The  world   from  begin- 
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mODimian   Thy  power  waahlddus 
T^rni  T^rroi    AndThygkryandsBascy 

nnMD3i  nnn^ba  r^a  BeveaM  an  both  tk. 

things  that  am  re 
vwJad,  and  thoai 
that 


'^0^  imnbn  ItsbOn    Belhm    the  reign  ol 

ThyOodlMad,eftB. 


IV.  We  shall  only  briefly  touch  here,  in 
clua*'>n,  upon  the  stnmgely  contradictory  rabblniflil 
hLWir  framed  for  the  regulation  of  the  intawmae 
between  the  two  rival  nationalities  of  Jews  and 
Samaritans  in  rdigious  and  ritual  matters;  dia- 
crepancies  due  partly  to  the  ever-ehifting  phaaes  of 
their  mutual  relations,  partly  to  the  modiflcations 
brought  about  in  the  Samaritan  creed,  and  partly 
to  the  now  less  now  greater  aoquieaoence  of  the 
Jews  in  the  religious  stste  of  the  Samaritaim, 
Thus  we  find  the  older  Tahnudical  anthorities  din- 
pntiug  whether  the  Cuthim  (Samaritana)  are  to 

be  considered  as  "Real  Onverta"  HDH  ^'^2^ 
or  only  converta  through  (ear — ^  lion  Convcrta  *' 

n VnH  n^:i  ~  in  aUudon  to  the  ineideot  related 
in  2  K.  xni.  26  {Baba  K.  88;  KidMak.  76,  Ae.) 

One  Rabbi  holds  ^tlD  ^n*l3,  *•  A  Samaritan  ia 
to  be  considered  as  a  heathen;  *'  while  K.  ^moo 
b.  Gamaliel — the  same  whoee  opinion  on  the  Sasn. 
Pent,  we  had  occasion  to  quote  before  —  pro- 
nounces that  they  are  **  to  be  treated  in  every 
respect  like  Isrselites"  {Dem.  Jer.  ix.2;  Xtimb. 
11,  Ac.).  It  would  appear  that  notwithatanding 
their  ration  of  all  but  the  Tentateuch,  they  had 
adopted  many  traditional  religioua  pracUeea  from 
the  Jews — principally  such  as  wcr  derived  direct 
from  the  bo(^  of  Moeee.  It  waa  acknowledged 
that  they  kept  theee  ordinances  with  even  giealss' 
rigor  than  those  from  whom  they  adopted  them. 
I'he  utmost  oonfidenoe  was  therefore  placed  in  them 
for  their  ritually  slaughtering  animals,  even  fowla 
(Chid.  4  a);  their  vrells  are  pronounced  to  be 
conformed  to  all  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Misbnah  {Touph.  Miho.  6;  oomp.  Miho.  % 
1).  See,  however,  Abodak  Zarah  (Jer,  ▼.  4). 
Theur  unleavened  bread  for  the  Passover  is  eosn- 
mended  {GiL  10;  ChuL  4);  their  cheese  (ifasL 
CtUh.  2);  and  even  theur  whole  food  is  allowed 
to  the  Jews  {Ab.  Zar.  Jtr.  x.  4).  Compare  John 
iv.  8,  where  tlie  disciples  are  repjorted  to  have  gone 
into  the  city  of  Samaria  to  boy  food.  Their  testi- 
mony was  ^ued  in  that  most  stringent  matter  of 
the  letter  of  divorce  {Mat,  Cuih,  ii.).  They  wen 
admitted  to  the  office  of  circumcising  Jewish  boya 
{Mnt.  Cvth.  i.)  —  against  R.  JehudiSi,  who  aaserta 
tliat  they  cireumdee  "in  the  name  of  Mount 
Gerisim  *'  {Abodak  Zamh,  48).  The  erimiua 
law  makes  no  difftrsnce  whatever  between  thsm  and 
the  Jews  {Mat.  Cuth.  2;  M(M,  8);  and  a  Sa- 
maritan who  strictly  adheres  to  his  own  spedat 
creed  Is  honored  with  the  title  of  a  Cntid-Chabct 
{Giitin^  10  6:  Middah^  83  6).  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, inhibitions  began  to  be  laid  upon  the  uee 
of  their  wine,  ^-incgar,  bread  {Mat.  Odk,  B 
Toteph,  77,  6),  ^.  This  intermedkte  stage  r^ 
uncertain  and  inconsistent  treatment^  which  mii4 
hare  bated  for  neariy  f:wo  osntnries,  is  best  ehar 
aeteriasd  hy  the  small  rabbinical  tnatiaa  qaolec 
•bore  — JfossedkcM  Cm(Awi  (Bd  oenl.  A  D )- 
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Vfl  «Btal  bj  Kirehheim  (ni3tdp  btS  173S7 

bbC9YT)  Fnnct  1861  —  the  beginning  of  which 
nids:  »The  ways  (traotment)  of  the  Cuthim  (S»- 
i\  MmtUauB  like  Goyim  (heetheu)  fome- 
Gke  IbmL"    No  lev  striking  ii  ite  oondu- 
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*•  And  vhy  ere  the  CutUm  not  permitted  to  come 
isto  the  midct  of  the  Jewi?  Became  they  have 
mixed  nith  the  piriesta  of  the  heights  "  (idolaters). 
B.  Imad  sajs:  ^*  Thej  were  at  firtt  pious  oon- 

fsts  (|TTS  ^n^:i  =  rad  Isiaelites),  and  why  is 
the  intereoofae  with  them  prohibited  ?  Beeaose  of 
megaDy  bq^otten  childreni*  and  because  th^ 


is  not  fuUm  the  duties  of  S2^  (manying  the 
tensd  brother's  wife) ;  '*  a  law  which  they  under- 
itaod,  as  we  saw  above,  to  apply  to  the  betrothed 
•oly. 

**  At  wfaai  period  aie  they  to  be  received  (into 
theCoDunuiity)?**  ^  When  they  alguie  the  Mount 
GflrisLm,  reeogniae  Jeruaslem  (namely,  its  superior 
cfadms),  and  believe  in  the  Resurrection."  ^ 

We  beer  of  their  exclusion  by  R.  Meir  {ChuL 
%\m  the  third  generation  of  the  Tanaim,  and 
ister  sgaio  under  R.  Abbuba,  the  Amora,  at  the 
tiois  of  Diocletian;  this  time  the  exclusion  was 
meooditaonal  and  final  {Jtr.  Abodtih  Zarah^  5, 
Ac).  Psrtaldi^  of  their  bread  '  was  considered  a 
tnasgresnon,  to  be  punished  like  eating  the  flesh 
of  swine  {Zeb,  8,  6).  'l*he  intensity  of  their 
fflirtnai  blared,  at  a  htter  period,  is  best  shown  by 
dwte  like  that  in  Meg.  28,  6.  '*  May  it  never 
bsppen  to  me  that  I  behoM  a  Cutbi/*  "  Whoever 
neeiTCS  a  ijamaritan  hoi^itably  in  his  bouse,  de- 
MTves  that  his  children  go  into  exile"  {Hynh, 
IH  1).  In  Matt.  X.  6  Samaritans  and  GenUles 
nesheMly  mentiooed  together;  and  in  Luke  xvii. 
18  the  &unaritan  is  called  «*a  stranger"  {itWo- 
TiHlf ).  The  reason  lor  this  exclusion  is  variously 
gifCD.  They  sre  said  by  some  to  have  used  and 
wM  the  wine  of  heathens  for  sacrificial  purposes 
{JiT.  iUd.);  by  others  they  were  charged  with 
wonhipping  the  dove  sacred  to  Venus;  an  imputa- 
tisB  over  the  eorrectness  of  which  hangs,  up  to  this 
aMHscDt,  a  certain  mysterious  doubt.  It  has,  at 
ill  emts,  never  been  brought  home  to  them,  that 
thsy  icaUy  worshipped  this  image,  although  it  was 
tertainly  seen  with  them,  even  by  recent  travellers. 

Aidkoriiiea,  —  1.  Original  texts.  Pentateuch  in 
;lw  PolygkUs  of  Paris,  and  Walton;  also  (in  Hebr. 
k  ten)  by  Blayney,  8vo,  Ox.  1790.  Sam.  Version 
D  the  Pdygktts  of  Walton  and  Paris.  Arab. 
Vos.  of  Aba  Saul,  IaM  Gen.  Ex.  ei  Lev.  by 
Khdcd,  8vd,  Logd.  1851-54;  also  Van  Vloten, 
^MOMCM,  cte.,  4to,  Lugd.  1803.  Zitens  ad  ScaU 
i^,  cte.  (by  De  Stusj),  and  KpisUia  ad  lAtdoiph. 
{fim^y,  in  Eichhom's  Bepertoiium,  xiil.  Also, 
•ith  Letten  to  De  Secy  himself,  in  Notice$  et  Ex- 
Irm^  de$  3188.  [voL  xil.]  Par.  1831.  Chromcm 
iammrUemmm,  by  Juynboll,  4to,  Leyden,  1848. 
^penmen  of  Samnr.  Ciommentary  on  Gen,  xlix.  by 
scfammer,  in  Eichhom^s  Repert.  vn,  Carm.  Sa^ 
mar.  [ed.]  Gesentos,  4to,  Lips.  1834. 

•  Thr  bcWkst  Nodsfng  of  D^ltQQ  vhton  «• 
«i  ifva — a  foil  oxplaoatloa  of  the  tsm  would  ex- 


i  0«  thta  snl^ot  the  Pent,  contains  notbtn^  sx- 
lUL  Tbay  at  flnt  r^|ectad  that  ilopna,  bat  adopted 
t  at  ^  lalsr  period,  pariiape  slnea  DoslttaMs;  eomp. 
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S.  Dissertations,  ete.,  J.  Morinus,  £wreJiMi'a 
etc..  Par.  1631;  Oputada  ffebr.  8amariiica,  Par 
1657;  Antiquitates  EccL  OrienL^  Lond.  1689.  J 
H.  Uottineer,  ExerciL  Anii-morinianai,  etc.,  Hgur 
1644.  \^ton,  De  Pent.  Sum.  in  ProUgom.  ad 
PolyghiU  CasteU,  Animadvtrtumes,  in  Polyglott, 
ri.  OeUarius,  Hone  Sajnaritana^  Ciz.  1682;  alse 
CoUectanea,  in  Ugolini,  xxii.  Leusden,  PhUologu* 
J7e6r.  Utn^.  1686.  St  Morinus,  i:«ercti  cb  Zin^ 
piimavd,  Utr.  1694.  Schwan,  ExereUaUonee 
etc.  Houbigant,  ProUgomena,  etc,  Par.  174( 
Kennicott,  Slate  of  the  Heb.  Text,  etc.,  iL  1759 
J.  O.  Otfpsov,  CriL  Sacra  V.  T.  Pt.  1,  Lips 
1728.  Haasencamp,  Entdeekter  Urepnmgf  ete 
O.Q.Tjebmi,I)uputatio,eUi.,mu.l76b.  Bauer, 
Orit.  Saer.  (lesenlus,  De  Pent.  Sam.  Origine^ 
etc.,  HaL  1815;  Samar.  Theotogin,  etc.,  HaL 
1822;  Aneednta  Exon.,  Lips.  1824.  Hcngstenberg, 
Auth.  dee  PtnL  Maaawie,  Sur  fOrigine,  etc., 
Gien.  1830.  M.  Stuart,  N.  Amer.  Rev.  [vol.  xxii.] 
Frankel,  Vwttu^en,  Leips.  1841,  [and  Einflme 
d.  paUUin.   Exegete^  etc,   1851.]      Kircbheim, 

]nD^a7  ''ttna,  Frankfort,  1851.  The  EinleU- 
tmgm  of  Eicbhom,  Bertboldt,  Vater,  De  Wette, 
Havemick,  Keil,  [Bleek,]  etc.  The  Geechiehten 
of  Jost,  Herzfeld,  etc. 

8.  Versions.  Winer,  De  Vers.  Pent.  Sam. 
De  Sacy,  Mem.  sur  la  Vere.  Arabe  dee  Livree  de 
MoUe,  in  .Wem.  de  Litternture^  xlix ,  Par.  1808; 
also  V^U  tiduel  dee  Samaritaine,  Par.  1812; 
De  Vereione  Samaritano-Arttbicay  etc.,  in  I'lich-i 
hom*s  AUg.  Blbliothek,  x.  1-176.  K.  D. 

*  On  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  there  are  articles 
by  Prof.  Stuart  in  the  BibL  Repot,  for  Oct  1832, 
and  by  T.  Walker  in  the  Christ.  Examiner  for 
May  and  Sept  1840.  See  also  Davidson's  art.  in 
Kitto's  CycL  of  Bibl.  Ul.,  3d  ed.,  iii.  746  ff.; 
Rosen  in  the  Zeitschr.  d.  deutsdien  morgenl.  Crs- 
seliscJi.,  xviu.  582  if.;  S.  Kohn,  De  PefUateucho 
Samaritnno,  VratisL  1865,  and  id.  SamariUh. 
nische  Studien,  Brealau,  1867.  A. 

SAM'ATUS  (2afMr6si  Semedius).  One  of 
the  sons  of  Ozora  in  the  list  of  1  Esdr.  ix.  34 
The  whole  verse  is  very  corrupt 

*  SAMEOH,  one  of  the  Hebrew  letters  em- 
ployed ill  tlie  alphabetic  compoeitious.  [Poetbt; 
WRrriNo.]  H. 

SAME'IUS  [3  syL]  (Xofiotos  [Vat.  eeuMuef , 
Aid.  2a/Aciof ]  )•  SuEMAiAH  of  the  sons  of  llarira 
(1  Esdr.  ix.  21;  comp.  Ear.  x.  21). 

SAM'6AB-NE30  pOJ'^Sl??  [se3  be- 
low] :  Setnegamabu).  One  of 'the  princes  or  gen- 
erals of  the  king  of  Babylon  who  commanded  the 
victorious  army  of  the  Chaldaeans  at  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxix.  3).  'Ilie  text  of  the 
LXX.  is  corrupt  The  two  names  <*  Samgar- 
oebo,  Sarsechim,"  are  there  written  2afun^ 
[Alex.  Euro-ofAoyaB]  ical  HctBovcdxap.  The  Nebo 
is  the  Chaldiean  Mereury ;  about  the  bamgar,  opin- 
ions are  dirided.  Vor  Bohlen  suggested  that  flrora 
the  Sanskrit  sangara  **war,"  might  be  formed 
sAnga7'<»j  *•  warrior,"  and  that  this  was  the  original 
of  Samgar. 

ths  .Ayiogs  of  Jshndda-hadaasi  and  Maasudl,  that  one 
of  tha  two  Samaritan  scots  believes  In  the  Besnneo- 
tion ;  Eplphanius,  Loontias,  Gregory  the  Ormt,  lastlQr 
unanimooidy  to  ttielr  former  nnbcJlef  tai  this  arttolt 
of  their  present  fidth. 

nr,  Ughtfoot  nbiiocUa*'m 
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SA'MI  (Tm^ti  \y»L  Tm09it;  Aid.  %ufti;] 
Aks.  Jafi^ti  ToU).  Shobai  (1  Cjdr.  v.  88; 
MDip.  Eir.  U.  42). 

SA'MIS  (lofittt,  [Vat  Xofi9U$i  Akz.  So- 
unit;  AM.  2a/i/r:]  om*  in  Vulg.)*  Shimei  13 
(1  Kadr.  k.  84;  oomp.  Est.  x.  38). 

8AMXAH  (n^5?  I^aiwn/]  :  XofuM; 
Alex.  2aA«yia;  [in  I'Cfar.,  Kom.  %90kdi  Vat. 
Aiex.  Xofioa:]  Semh),  Geu.  zzxvi.  36,  87;  1  Chr. 
\.  47,  48.  One  of  the  kingt  of  Edom,  tuooenor  to 
HADAf)  or  Uadar.  Samlah,  wboie  name  signi- 
Am  "a  garmeut"  was  of  Masrkkah;  that  being 
probably  Uie  chief  city  during  hii  reign,  lliia 
mention  of  a  leparate  city  as  belonging  to  each 
(almoat  without  esoeption)  of  the  ''kingi"  of 
Gdoni,  Buggeeti  that  the  Edoniifce  kingdom  con- 
lAsted  of  a  confederacy  of  tribee,  and  that  the  chief 
tiity  of  the  reigning  tribe  waa  the  metropolii  of  the 
whole.  E.  S.  P. 

SAM'MUS  (Siui^f;   [Vat  Xatifiov-]  Sa- 
).     Shkma  (lEedr.  iz.  48;  comp.  Neh.  viii. 


BA'MOB  ildfioM  [height:  Batmu]).  A  very 
Uluetrious  Greek  iiUnd  off  that  part  of  Asia  Mhior 
where  Ionia  touches  Cakia.  For  its  history,  from 
the  tinie  when  it  was  a  powerful  member  of  the  Ionic 
confederacy  to  its  recent  struggles  against  Turkey 
during  the  war  of  independence,  and  since,  we  must 
refer  to  the  DicL  of  Greek  and  Jitm.  (Jeog.^  Sa- 
mos  is  a  very  lofty  and  commanding  island ;  the 
word,  in  fact,  denotes  a  height,  especiaJly  by  the  sea- 
shore: hence,  also,  the  name  of  Samutiikacia,  or 
**  the  Thracian  Samos.*'  Th»  Ionian  Samos  conies 
oefoie  our  notice  in  the  detailed  account  of  St. 
Paul's  return  frum  his  third  missionary  Journey 
(Acts  zx.  15).  He  had  been  at  Chios,  and  was 
about  to  proceed  to  Miletus,  having  passed  by 
Ephesus  without  toudiing  there.  Tlie  topogrsph- 
leal  notices  given  incidentally  by  St.  Luke  are 
most  exact  The  night  was  spent  at  the  anchor- 
age of  Trogyluum,  in  the  narrow  strait  between 
fiamos  and  the  extremity  of  the  mainUnd-ridge  of 
Hycale.  This  spot  is  famous  both  for  the  great 
battle  of  the  old  Greeks  against  the  Persians  in  B. 
c.  479,  and  also  fur  a  gallant  action  of  the  modern 
Greeks  against  the  Turics  in  1824.  Here,  however, 
it  is  mora  natural  (especially  as  we  know,  from  1 
Mace.  XV.  23,  that  Jews  resided  here)  to  allude  to 
the  meeting  of  Herod  the  Great  with  Marcus 
Agrippa  in  Samos,  whence  resulted  many  privi- 
!eges  to  the  Jews  (Joseph.  AnL  xvi.  2,  f§  2,  4). 
At  this  time  and  when  St  Paul  was  there,  it  rss 
politically  a  **  free  city  "  in  the  province  of  Asia. 
varwus  travellers  (Touroefort,  Pococke,  Dallaway, 
A?ss)  have  described  this  island.  We  may  refer 
Mrticulariy  to  a  very  recent  work  on  the  subject, 
J>$9CriptUm  de  fUe  dt  Paimoe  ei  dt  tiU  de  Samct 
(i*aris,  1856),  by  V.  Gu^rin,  who  spent  two 
months  in  the  island.  J.  8.  H. 


•  L  eurious  lUustratlon  of  the  ranown  of  the  8a> 
•Isa  esrthsnwan  Is  ftirolshad  by  the  Vulgale  modar^ 
ng  of  Is  zlv.  9  :  ^  Teste  de  Samils  t«rne." 

b  •  flunothraoe  Uas  in  the  track  sf  the  sCaamers 
Item  GoDStenttDople  to  NaapoUs  (Kacatia)  aodTheaia- 
ooloa.  Tbe  work  of  A.  Conse,  A^'m  aw/  dtn  Inutn 
tf<s  Thrakiaehen  Metres^  oonteins  the  rasults  of  a  visit 
ki  18P8  to  Thaaoa,  Samothmca,  Inibras,  and  limnos, 
RMUoly  for  the  pnrpoaa  of  copying  moaumeotal  seulp- 
aad  InMiipUoDS.  Soma  of  those  in  BamoChraea 
spselally  iDtensting  on  aeooont  oi  febslr  gieat  an- 
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SAMOTHBA'OIA  (So^/^  [prab.  kdgk 
ofTh-Mseli  Samothraeia),  The  mention  of  thll 
island  fai  the  aoooont  of  St  Pknl's  first  royage  tc 
Europe  (Acta  xvi.  11)  is  ibr  two  reasons  worthy  of 
caraful  noiioa.  In  the  first  place,  being  a  very 
kifty  and  eonepicuous  island,  it  is  an  excellent  hnd- 
mark  for  sailors,  and  must  hare  been  fall  in  view 
if  the  weather  was  clear,  throughout  that  royagc 
from  Thws  to  Neapolis.  From  the  shore  at  IVoaa 
Samothrsce  is  seen  towering  over  Inibros  (Horn. 
//.  xui.  12, 13;  Kiugkke's  Adthen,  p.  64),  and  itb 
similarly  a  marked  object  in  the  view  from  thehiOa 
between  NeapoUs  and  PhiHppl  (Clari(e*s  Travels, 
ch.  xiiL).  These  aUoskms  tend  to  give  vividness 
to  one  of  the  most  important  voyages  that  ever 
took  plaoa.  Secondly,  this  voyage  was  made  with 
a  fair  wind.  Not  only  are  we  UM  that  it  occupied 
only  parts  of  two  days,  wheteas  on  a  subsequent 
return-voyage  (Acts  xx.  6)  the  time  spent  at  sea 
waa  five:  but  the  technical  word  hem  used  (cMvSpo- 
fiilfrofitr)  implies  that  they  ran  before  the  wind. 
Now  the  position  of  Sanothrace  is  exactly  sneh  as 
to  correspond  with  these  notwes,  and  thus  ineident  - 
ally  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  a  most  artless  nar- 
rative. St  Paul  and  his  eompanions  anchored  for 
the  night  off  Samothrace.  The  ancient  city,  and 
therefore  probably  the  usual  anchorage,  was  on  the 
N.  side,  which  would  be  sufficiently  sheltered  from 
a  S.  E.  wind.  It  may  be  added,  as  a  further  prac- 
tical consideration  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  m»A 
a  wind  would  be  farorable  for  overcoming  tho 
opposing  current,  which  sets  soutfaeriy  after  lesv*ng 
the  Dardanelles,  and  easterly  between  Samothraoe 
and  the  mainland.  Fuller  details  an  given  in 
Ufe  and  J'jjp.  of  Su  Pmd,  2d.  ed.  i.  836-388. 
The  chief  classical  assoclatfons  of  this  island  am 
mythological  and  connected  with  the  mystcriooi 
divinities  called  Oabeiri.  Perseos  took  refoge  hen 
after  his  defeat  by  tlie  Romans  at  Pydna.  In  St 
PauPs  time  Samothrace  had,  according  to  Pliny, 
tlie  privileges  <d  a  small  free  state,  though  it  was 
doubtless  considered  a  dependency  of  the  provinea 
of  Maoedonia.6  J.  S.  H. 

SAMP^AMES  ([Rom.  Sin.]  jofi^a^iff, 
[Alex.]  Sa/iif«<a}r.'  LamptacuM,  Sampiamei),  a 
name  which  occurs  in  the  list  of  those  to  whom  the 
Romans  an  said  to  have  sent  letters  in  fovor  of  tho 
Jews  (1  Msoe.  xv.  23).  The  name  is  probably  not 
that  of  a  sovereign  (as  it  appears  to  be  taken  in 
A.  V.)t  but  of  a  [ihce,  which  (irimm  identifies  with 
Bamiun  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  between 
Shnope  and  Trebixond.  B.  F.  W. 

SAM'SON  (rtZTlptr,  *.  e.  Shimshon:  lo^- 
iff^if.*  [Samson^]  "littliB  son,"  or  «*sanlike;**  bat 
aeeordmg  to  Joseph.  AnL  t.  8,  $  4  '*  strong:  "  if 
the  root  Bhemtsh  has  the  signification  of  ^  awe  ** 
which  Gesenius  ascribes  to  it,  the  name  Samaon 
would  seem  naturally  to  allude  to  the  **  awe  **  an«< 
u  astonishment "  with  which  the  fiither  and  mother 


Hquity  and  their  symboUo  Import  as  eoonsetsd  wf  tk 
tlis  vamarkable  raligloos  rltts  of  which  tbat  island 
was  the  seat  Vr.  W.  J.  SoheUing  malnialiis  the  8he> 
nsitle  orlglo  of  these  rites  and  of  some  of  (he  aaaoclatad 
ttaehlnga  In  his  noted  lecture,  Ueber  die  OottAtiun 
wm  Samotknke.  See  also  Oreuaer's  ajfmboiik^  H 
aOSfll  It  Is  worth  mentioiUng  that  the  old  form  of 
the  Oraek  fViture  which  hss  generally  dlaappaaiei 
from  the  modern  Greek  Is  found  to  he  eommon  lr 
t  Mae  lanly  vWted  rstnalB  of  the  c  d  OaUetiiD 
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otted  upon  the  aogd  who  anoooooed  SMntoii*s 
mth  —  a&t  Jndg.  xiU.  6, 18-30,  and  Jowph.  L  c), 
m  of  Uanoab,  a  man  of  the  town  of  Zorab,  in  tlw 
Iribe  of  Dan,  on  the  border  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
13,  xiz.  41).  Tbe  *niracu]ou8  cuwumstanees  of  hit 
birUa  are  reeorded  in  Judg.  xiii. ;  and  the  three  fol- 
bwing  chapten  are  deroted  to  the  history  of  his 
fife  and  exploits.  Samson  takes  his  place  in  Scrip- 
tore,  (1)  aa  a  judge  —  an  office  which  he  filled  for 
twent;  jeara  (Judg.  xt.  90,  XTi.  81);  (9)  as  a  Nss- 
srite  (Jndg.  ziiL  5,  xvi.  17);  and  (3)  ss  one  m- 
doved  with  supernatural  power  bj  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lofd  (Judg.  xiii.  25,  xiv.  6, 19,  xv.  14). 

(1.)  As  a  judge  his  authority  seems  to  have  been 
Kmited  to  tlie  diatrict  bordering  upon  the  country 
of  the  Pldlistinea,  and  his  action  as  a  deliverer  does 
ta^  tam  to  iiave  extended  beyond  desultory  attacks 
upon  tlie  dominant  Philistines,  by  which  their  hokl 
spoil  Israri  waa  weskened,  and  the  way  prepared 
fior  the  fuhire  emancipation  of  the  Israelites  fironi 
their  >oke.     It  is  evident  from  Judg.  xiii.  1, 6,  xv. 
t^-ll,  90,  and  the  whole  history,  that  the  Isrselitcs, 
»  at  least  Judah  and   Dan,  which  are  the  only 
tribes  mentioned,  wen  sul^ect  to  the   Philistines 
through  the  whole  of  Samson's  judgeship;  so  that, 
3f  eoone,  Samaon*s  twenty  years  of  office  wonld  be 
ttdnded  in  the  forty  yean  of  the  Philistine  domin- 
iaa.    From  the  angel's  speech  to  Samson's  motlier 
(Judg.  xiii.  b),  it  appean  further  that  the  Israelites 
v«e  already  sulgect  to  the  Philisdnesat  his  birth; 
tod  as  Sanann  cannot  have  begun  to  be  judge  he- 
lm he  waa  twenty  years  of  age,  it  follows  that  his 
jodgedkip  must  about  have  coincided  with  the  hut 
tecDty  yean  of  Philistine  dominion.     But  when 
ve  tore  to  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  and  especially 
U)  viL  1-14,  we  find  that  the  Philintine  dominion 
Msscd  ander  the  judgeship  of  SamueL    Hence  it  is 
■bnons  to  eonclnde  that  the  early  part  of  Samuel's 
jodgeship  eoineiflcd  with  the  latter  part  of  Sam- 
Mn*a;  and  that  the  capture  of  the  ark  by  the  Phi- 
itrtiaes  in  the  time  of  Eli  occurred  during  Samson's 
Itfttime.    There  are  besides  several  points  in  the 
teqMtive  narratives  of  the  times  of  Samson  and 
Ssonisl  which   indicate  great  proximity.      Firat, 
tiicre  is  the  gencnl  prominence  of  the  Philistines 
b  their  rdation   to  Israel.     Secondly,  there  is  the 
RBsrkable  ooineidence  of  both  Samson  and  Sara- 
eel  beiag  Nazarites  (Judg.  xiii.  6,  xvi.  17,  com- 
taml  with  1  Sam.  i.  11).     It  kwks  as  if  the  great 
eqikite  of  the  yoimg  Danite  Nazarite  had  suggested 
to  Hsanah  the  eonseeration  of  her  son  in  like  man- 
Mr,  or,  st  all  events,  as  if  for  some  reason  the 
Vsssrils  vow   was  at  that  time  prevalent     No 
Jkt  maition  of  Naxarites  occurs  in  the  Scripture 
story  till  Amos  ii.  11,  19;  and  even  there  the  al- 
^BBoo  seems  to  be  to  Samuel  and  Samson.  Thirdly, 
there  b  a  similar  notice  of  the  house  of  Dagon  in 
iv^.  xvL  23.  and  I  Sam.  t.  9.     Fourthly,  the 
hrdi  of  the  Philistines  are  menUoiied  in  a  similar 
ny  iu  Judg.  xvi.  8, 18,  97,  and  in  1  Ssm.  vii.  7. 
Ml  of  whidi,   taken    together,  indicates  a  close 

*  "*  Hsiraias  oocs  weal  to  Mgfpt,  sad  there  the  Inh&b- 
tSBli  look  blm,  and,  potting  a  chsplet  on  his  head, 
•i  hha  <rac  In  solemn  procession,  intending  to  offer 
te  la  iseriAew  Co  Jupiter.  For  awhile  he  subniitted 
lobtty  ;  bat  whrn  thsT  led  bim  up  to  the  altar,  and 
Mfui  ttis  eerasDonicik,  be  put  ftnth  his  strength  and 
<••  «ai  aU  "  (BawUoa.  Merod.  book  li  4ft). 

1W  ps— gf  firam  Lgroaphroo,  vith  the  Mbolloo, 
teMi4  kf  iierbaii  (Hisros.  pan  a  lib.  v.  oap.  xU  ), 
fm  Bsnales  Is  ssid  to  have  beet  three  nights  in 
^  biUf  «|  t|»  see -mc  aster,  and  to  hava  eooM  out 
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proximity  between  the  thnee  of  Samson  and  Sam* 
ueL  Then  does  not  seem,  however,  to  be  any 
means  of  fixing  the  time  of  Samson's  jud^*eship 
more  precisely.  The  e£fect  of  his  prowess  mus* 
hare  been  more  of  a  preparatory  kind,  by  arou»> 
ing  the  cowed  spirit  of  his  people,  and  shaking  the 
insolent  security  of  the  Philistines,  than  in  the  way 
of  decisive  victory  or  deliverance.  There  is  no 
allusion  whatei'er  to  other  parts  of  Israd  during 
Samson*s  judgeship,  except  the  single  fact  of  tlM 
men  of  the  bonier  tribe  of  Judah,  3,000  in  number, 
fetching  him  from  the  rock  Etam  to  deliver  him 
up  to  the  Philistines  (Jodg.  xv.  9-lS).  The  whob 
narrative  is  entirely  local,  and,  like  the  following 
story  oonoenting  Micah  (Judg.  xvii.,  xriii.),  seemi 
to  be  taken  from  the  annals  of  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

(9.)  As  a  Nazarite,  Samson  exhibits  the  kw  io 
Num.  ri.  in  full  prsctioe.  [Nazakitb.]  The 
eraiuence  of  such  Nasarites  as  Samson  and  Samue» 
woukl  tend  to  gire  that  dignity  to  the  profbsakni 
which  is  alluded  to  in  Lam.  iv.  7, 8. 

(8.)  Samson  is  one  of  those  who  are  distinctly 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  endowed  with  supemat- 
ural  power  by  the  Spurit  of  the  Lord.  ^«The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  more  him  at  times  in 
Mahaneh-Dan.'*  *<  T&  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
mightily  upon  him,  and  the  cords  that  were  upon 
his  arms  became  as  flax  burnt  with  fire."  **The 
Spirit  of  the  l^rd  came  upon  biro,  and  he  went 
down  to  Ashkelon,  and  slew  thirty  men  of  them. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  after  his  locks  were  cut, 
and  his  strength  was  gone  from  him,  it  is  said 
^  He  wist  not  that  the  Lord  was  departed  from 
him  '*  (Judg.  xiii.  35,  xiv.  6,  19,  xv.  14,  xvi.  90). 
I'he  pliiase,  'Uhe  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
him,"  is  common  to  him  with  Othuiel  and  Gideon 
(Judg.  iti.  10,  vi.  34);  but  the  connection  of  super- 
natural power  with  the  int^rity  of  the  Nazaritio 
vow,  and  the  particular  gift  of  great  strength  of 
body,  as  seen  in  tearing  in  pieces  a  lion,  breaking 
his  l)onds  asunder,  carryijig  the  gates  of  the  city 
upon  his  back,  and  throwing  down  the  piUare  which 
supported  the  house  of  Dagon,  are  quite  peculiar 
to  Samson.  Indeed,  his  whole  character  and  hib- 
tory  hare  no  exact  parallel  in  Scripture.  It  is 
easy,  however,  to  see  how  ibroibly  the  Isnielitss 
would  be  taught,  by  such  an  example,  that  their 
national  strength  by  in  their  complete  separation 
from  idolatry,  and  consecmtion  to  the  true  (xod| 
and  that  He  could  give  them  power  to  subdue  tboir 
mightiest  enemies,  if  only  Cney  were  true  to  his 
serrice  (comp.  1  Sam.  ii  10). 

It  is  an  iiiterestiiig  question  whether  any  of  the 
legends  which  have  attached  themselves  to  the 
name  of  Hereules  may  have  been  deri^'ed  firom 
Phcenician  traditions  of  the  strens^  of  Samson. 
The  combination  of  great  strength  with  submis- 
sion to  the  power  of  women;  the  skying  of  the 
Nemecan  lion ;  the  coming  by  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  his  wife;  and  especially  the  story  told  by 
Herodotus  of  the  captivity  of  Hereules  in  Egypt,* 


with  the  ias$  of  all  his  hair^  Is  also  cnxioas,  and 
1^  ne  a  eoinponnd  of  the  stories  of  Samson  and  Jonah 
To  this  may  be  added  ths  eoonectioa  between  JSatnton. 
eoosldered  ss  derived  than  Shrm^M,  "  the  sun,"  and 
the  designation  of  Moul,  the  Egyptian  Heronla^  as 
"  Bon  of  the  Soil    worshipped  also  under  the  name 
Sem,  which  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  compares  with  Samsou 
The  Tjrian  Ueroolea  (whose  temple  at  Tyre  is  d» 
scribed  by  Herodot.  it.  44),  he  also  tells  us, "« was 
originally  the  Sun,  and  the  same  as  Bsal"   CB»w| 
Ikrod.  iL  44,  nets  7).    The  emmsotiwi  bst<vesa  thi 
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Mi  eerCminly  ramukftbte  ooiDddeneei.  PbooidHi 
Inden  mif^ht  cuily  luife  ewried  ttoriM  oonoeming 
Um  Hebrew  hero  to  the  dUferant  oouotrifli  when 
they  traded,  etpecially  Greece  and  Itdj;  u»d  suob 
itorieB  wooki  have  been  inuulded  eooording  to  the 
iMte  or  imagiimtioo  of  tboee  who  heard  them. 
The  following  deecriptioo  of  llerculei  given  by  C. 
O.  MuUer  (Doriam,  b.  ii.  c.  12)  might  almost 
have  beec  written  for  Samaoo:  ''The  highest  de- 
gree of  human  suflbring  and  courage  is  attributed 
to  Hercules:  his  cliarMter  is  as  uoble  as  could  be 
conceived  in  thoeo  rude  and  eariy  times;  but  he  is 
bj  no  means  represented  as  free  from  the  blemishes 
of  human  nature;  on  the  contrary,  lie  is  frequently 
sal^ect  to  wild,  ungovernable  passions,  when  the 
noble  indignation  and  anger  of  the  suflbring  hero 
degenerate  into  frenzy.  Every  crime,  however,  is 
atoned  for  by  some  new  suffering;  but  nothing 
brealcs  his  invincible  courage,  until,  purified  from 
earthly  corruption,  he  ascends  Mount  Olympus." 
And  again:  '*  Hercules  was  a  jovial  guest,  and  not 
backward  in  ei\}oying  himself.  ....  It  was 
Hercules,  above  idl  other  heroes,  whom  mythology 
placed  in  ludicrous  situations,  and  sometimes  made 
the  butt  of  the  buflboiiery  of  othen.  The  Ceroopes 
are  represented  as  alternately  amusing  and  annoy- 
ing the  hero.  In  works  of  art  they  are  ofleu  rep- 
resented as  sat/n  who  rob  the  hero  of  his  quiver, 
bow,  sod  club.  Hereules,  annoyed  at  their  insults, 
binds  two  of  them  to  a  pole,  and  marches  off  with 
his  prise.  ....  It  alio  seenin  that  mirth 
uid  buffoonery  wen  often  combined  with  the  festi- 
rals  of  Hercules:  thus  at  Athens  there  was  a 
wciety  of  sixty  men,  who  on  the  festl\'al  of  the 
Uiomean  Hercules  attacked  and  amused  themselves 
•od  othen  with  sallies  of  wit.'*  Whatever  is 
thought,  however,  of  such  coincidences,  it  is  certain 
that  the  history  <^  Samson  is  an  historical,  and 
oot  an  allegorical  narrative.  It  has  also  a  dis- 
tinctly supernatural  element  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained away.  The  history,  as  we  now  have  it, 
must  have  been  written  several  centuries  after  Sam- 
son's death  (Judg.  xv.  19,  20,  xviii.  1,  30,  xix.  1), 
though  probably  taken  from  the  aimala  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan.  Joeephus  has  given  it  pretty  fully,  but 
with  alterations  and  embellishments  of  his  own, 
after  his  manner.  For  example,  he  does  not  make 
Samson  eat  any  of  the  honey  which  he  took  out 
sf  the  hive,  doubtless  as  unclean,  and  unfit  for  a 
Nasarite,  but  makes  him  give  it  to  his  wife.  The 
only  mention  of  Samson  in  the  N.  T.  is  that  in 
Heb.  xi.  82,  where  he  Is  coupled  with  Gideon, 
Barak,  and  Jephthah,  and  spoken  of  as  one  of 
those  who  **  through  fidth  waxed  valiant  in  fight, 


PhflBoielaii  Bsal  (eaJled  Baal  Shemon,  Baal  SheoMBh, 
sad  Baal  Hamman),  and  Ueronl«t  Is  wall  known. 

Osieoitts  (  Th$».  s.  V.    /373)  tells  us  that,  in  certain 

Phoenlekn  iDMripdons,  which  are  aoeompanied  by  a 
ttreek  translation,  Baal  ii  randered  HrrakUs,  and  that 

the  Tyrian  Hercules  *'  t»  the  constant  Oreelc  designa- 
dc  D  of  the  Baal  of  Tyre.  He  aluo  gives  many  Oar> 
tha,'<^niaD  inscriptions  to  Baal  Uanunan,  which  he 
i*nd«n  Baal  Solaiis ;  and  alao  a  ■enlpture  In  which 
Baal  H.%mman^i  head  is  sorrauDded  with  rays,  and 
*rhioh  has  an  Image  of  the  sun  on  the  upper  part  of 
Oie  monument  (Mon.  Phan.  I.  171;  ii.  tab  21). 
inother  evideuce  of  the  fclentity  of  the  Phoenleiao 
Baiii  and  Hercules  may  be  (bund  in  Sau/i,  bear  BalfB, 

plaee  eaered  to  Hereules  ("loons  HeronUi,*'  Serr.), 
»vt  evldeotly  so  ot  Ued  from  Baal.  Thirl  wall  (Hisc.  of 
yrmtel  ascribes  to  the  numerous  temples  bulU  by  the  I 


SAMUBL 

■ud  toned  to  iligfat  the  armies  of  th« 
See,  besides  the  places  quoted  In  the  erame  of  thk 
article,  a  fliU  artide  iu  Winer,  Reaiwb  ;  Ewak 
GuckickU^  it  516,  Ae.|  Bertbeau,  Oh  Jud^ 
Bayle^s  Diet  A.  C.  U. 

SAMTTBL  (btfPlDQ^,  J.  e.  ShemOd:  Sfl^. 
ov^\i  [Samuel:]  Arabic,  SamwU,  or  Asekmottgl, 
see  D'Herbeloi,  uzider  this  last  name).    Dififerent 

derivations  have  beeo  given.  (1.)  vH  DB7,  «•  nams 
of  God:**  10  apparently  Origen  (Eos.  B.  /:.  vi. 

25),  BMcKnrSs.     (2.)    ^H  D1tE>,    ^  placed  by 

Ood.**  (8.)  bH  blHt27,  « asked  of  God "  (1 
Sam.  L  20).  Josephus  ingenbusly  makes  it  ooik 
respond  to  the  well-known  Greek  name  TkeaUttu. 

(i.)  bH  371QB7,  ««heaid  of  God.**    This,  vhich 

may  have  the  same  meaning  as  the  previous  deriva- 
tion, is  the  most  obrious.  The  last  Judge,  the  first 
of  the  regular  succession  of  Prophets,  and  the 
fbuuder  of  the  monarchy.  So  important  a  poaition 
did  he  hold  in  Jewish  history  as  to  havo  given  his 
name  to  the  sacred  book,  now  dirided  into  two, 
which  coven  the  whole  period  of  the  first  establiah- 
meut  of  the  kingdom,  corresponding  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  name  of  Moses  hss  been  assigned 
to  the  sacred  book,  now  dirided  into  five,  whiih 
coven  the  period  of  the  Ibundi^im  of  the  Jewish 
Chureh  itself.  In  fiMSt  no  character  of  equal  mag- 
nitude had  arisen  since  the  death  of  the  great 
Lawgiver. 

l£  was  the  son  of  Elkanah,  an  Ephnthite  or 
£pbraimite,  and  Hannah  or  Anna.  His  fisther  is 
one  of  the  few  private  citizens  in  whose  househoid 
we  find  polygamy.  It  may  possibly  hav«  sriaen 
from  the  irregularity  oi  the  period. 

The  descent  of  Elkanah  is  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity. In  1  Sam.  i.  1  he  is  described  as  an 
Epbraimite.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  22,  28  he  is  made  a 
descendant  of  Korah  the  I^evite.  Heiigstauberg 
(on  Ps.  Ixxriii.  1)  and  Ewald  (ii.  488)  explain  thia 
by  supposing  thst  the  Levites  were  occssionally  in- 
corporated into  the  tribes  amongst  whom  they 
dwelt  The  question,  however,  is  of  no  praeticml 
importance,  because,  even  if  Samuel  were  a  Lerite, 
he  certainly  was  not  a  Priest  by  deaeent. 

His  birthpboe  is  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of 
sacred  geography,  as  his  descent  is  of  sacred  gene- 
alogy. [See  Ham  AH,  and  Kamathaim-Zophim.] 
All  that  appean  with  certainty  from  the  aocounta 
is  that  it  was  in  the  hills  of  Ephraim,  and  (sa  may 
be  inferred  hom  its  name)  a  double  height,  oaed 
for  the  purpoee  of  beacons  or  outkxiken  (1  Sam.  L 


Phoenkdans  In  honor  of  Baal  In  their  diflferent  settl*. 
meats  the  Greek  ikbles  of  the  labors  and  journeys  of 
Hercules.    Boohart  thinks  the  custom  deeeribed  by 
OTid  {Fast,  liv.)  of  tying  a  lighted  torch  between  two 
foxes  in  the  circus,  in  memory  of  the  damage  oor* 
done  to  the  harvest  by  a  fbx  with  burning  hay  and 
•traw  tied  to  It,  wan  dorived  from  the  Phosoioians,  and 
is  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  history  of  Samson  (H(«r»s 
pan.  I.  lib.  111.  cap.  xili.).     From  aU  which  arises  s 
eoneiderable  probability  that  the  Oreek  and  Utin  oo*» 
ception  of  Hercules  In  regard  to  his  strength  wiis  d» 
rived  fhxn  Phflsnician  stories  and  reminiscences  of  ths 
gnat  Hebnw  hero  flamson.    Some  learned  sseo  eon 
neet  the  name  HemUes  with  Satfuon  etymolqgleaUy 
(See  8lr  G.  Wilkinson^  nots  In  Bawllneon'S  Herod,  k 
48 ;  Patrick,  Oa  Jwtg.  xri.  80;  Ooroel.  a  Lapide,  eSe 
But  none  of  '    ~ 
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1).  Att]MlbQiofth«hiIlwaiaweIl(lSam.zix. 
B^  On  the  brow  of  its  tw3  summits  was  the 
■tj.  It  never  lost  its  hold  oo  Samoel,  who  in  later 
Bfe  made  it  his  fixed  abode. 

The  oombiiied  fiunily  most  have  been  laif^. 
PninDsh  had  several  ehildrai,  and  Hannah  had, 
beridsi  Samael,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Bat  of  these  Dothing  is  known,  nnless  the  naiues 
0f  the  BOOS  are  those  enumerated  in  1  Chr.  tL 
SB,  27. 

It  is  on  Uie  mother  of  Samuel  that  our  chief 

■ttSDtkn  is  fixed  in  the  aoooont  of  his  bitth.     She 

ii  described  as  a  woman  of  a  high  religious  mis- 

Bon.    Almost  a  Nazarite  by  practice  (L  Sam.  i. 

IS),  snd  a  prophetess  in  her  gifts  (1  Sam.  il.  1), 

■be  wDght  from  God  the  gift  of  the  diitd  for  whidi 

riie  km{{ed  with  a  passionate  devoUon  of  silent 

prajer,  of  wliieh  tiiere  is  no  other  example  in  the 

0.  T.,  and  when  the  son  was  granted,  the  name 

which  he  bore,  and  thus  first  introduced  into  the 

world,  ttpreised  bar  nose  of  the  urgency  of  her 

KAnaij  —  Samuei^  »*  the  Asked  or  Heard  of  God.*' 

Lirini;  in  the  great  age  of  vows,  she  had  before 

ha  birth  dedicated  him  to  the  office  of  a  Nazarite. 

Af  axm  as  he  was  weaned,  she  herself  with  her 

hohand  brought  him  to  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh, 

where  ihe  had  receiTed  the  first  intimation  of  his 

birth,  sod  there  solemnly  consecrated  him.     The 

fiDrm  of  consecratioii  was  similar  to  that  with  which 

the  inc^^nlar  priesthood  of  Jeroboam  was  set  apart 

is  later  times  (2  Chr.  xiiL  9)  —  a  bollock  of  three 

jcexs  old  (LXX.),  loaves  (LXX.),  an  ephah  of 

flour,  sad  a  skin  of  wine  (1  Sam.  L  34).     First 

took  pisee  the  usaal  sacrifices  (LXX.)  by  Elkaoah 

hifliKlf  —  then,  after  the  introduction  of  the  chfld, 

the  ipedal  sacrifice  of   the  buUock.     Then  his 

isothcr  msde  him  over  to  Eli  (i.  25,  38),  and  (ao- 

mdmg  to  the  Hebrew  text,  but  not  the  LXX.) 

the  child  himself  performed  an  act  of  worship. 

T^  hymn  which  followed  on  this  consecration 
il  the  iint  of  the  kind  in  the  sacred  volume.  It  is 
poaiUe  that,  lil»  many  of  the  Psalms,  it  may  have 
beoi  enlarged  in  later  times  to  suit  great  oooMlons 
rf  victory  and  the  like.  But  vene  5  specially  ap- 
piiei  to  this  event,  and  verses  7,  8  may  well  express 
the  KBss  entertained  by  the  prophetess  of  the  com- 
isf  rentlotkn  in  the  fortones  of  her  son  and  of  her 
matry.    [Hahsah.] 

From  this  time  the  child  is  shut  up  in  the 
Tahcraacile.  The  priesta  furnished  him  with  a 
■nd  gmnent,  an  ephod,  made,  like  their  own, 
if  white  linsn,  though  of  inferior  quality,  and  his 
Mlher  every  year,  apparently  at  the  only  time  of 
their  meeting,  gave  him  a  little  mantle  reaching 
iovn  to  his  feet,  such  as  was  worn  only  by  high 
poioo^^  or  women,  over  the  other  dress,  and 
«Gh  ss  he  retsined,  as  his  badge,  till  the  Utest 
tttts  of  Us  life.  [MAirruE,  vol.  ii.  p.  1783  b,] 
He  Nems  to  have  slept  vrithin  the  Holiest  Place 
{^^EL,  I  Sam.  ill.  8),  and  his  special  duty  was  to 
Vtt  oat,  ss  it  would  seem,  the  sacred  candleetick, 
lad  to  open  the  dooct  at  sunrise. 

b  tkn  way  his  childhood  was  passed.  It  was 
«Uht  thus  sleeping  m  the  Tabernacle  that  he  r»- 
irired  his  fint  piophetie  caQ.  The  stiUoess  of  the 
*^t~tbe  sodden  voice — the  childlike  miscoocep- 
^^tbs  venerable  Eli — the  contiast  ueti»een  the 
■liblB  dooas  and  the  gentle  creature  who  has  to 
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announce  it  —  give  to  this  portion  of  the  narrativt 
a  universal  interest.  It  is  this  side  of  Samud'i 
career  thai  has  been  so  well  caught  in  the  well* 
knovm  picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds. 

From  this  moment  the  prophetic  character  of 
Samuel  was  established.  His  words  were  treasureil 
up,  and  Shiloh  became  the  resort  of  those  who 
came  to  heai  him  (iii.  19-31). 

In  the  overthrow  of  the  sanctuary,  which  fo. 
lowed  shortly  on  this  vision,  we  hear  not  wfaa 
became  of  &unoel.«    He  next  appears,  probabl} 
twenty  years  afterwards,  suddenly  amongst  the 
people,  warning  them  agunst  their  idobtious  prao- 
tices.     He  convened  an  assembly  at  Mizpeh  — 
probably  the  {dace  of  that  name  in  the  tribe  cf 
Beigamin  —  and  there  with  a  symbolical  rite,  ea- 
pressire  partly  of  deep  humiliation,  partly  of  the 
libations  of  a  treaty,  they  poured  water  on  the 
ground,  they  fluted,  and  they  entreated  Samuel  to 
raise  the  piercing  cry,  for  which  he  was  known,  in 
supplication  to  God  for  them.    It  was  at  the 
moment  that  he  was  ofiering  up  a  sacrifice,  and 
sustaining  thb  loud  cry  (compare  the  situation  of 
Pausanias  before  the  battle  qf  Platoa,  Herod,  ix. 
61),  that  the  Philistine  host  suddenly  buret  upon 
them.    A  violent  thundentorm,  and  (according  to 
Josephus,  ArU,  ri.  3,  §  3)  an  earthquake,  came  to 
the  timely  assistance  of  krseL     The  Philistines 
fled,  and,  exactly  at  the  spot  where  twenty  yean 
before  they  had  obtained  their  great  victory,  they 
were  totally  routed.    A  stone  was  set  up,  which 
long  remained  as  a  memorial  of  Samners  triumph, 
and  gave  to  the  place  its  name  of  Eben-eser,  **  the 
Stone  of  Help,"  which  has  thence  passed  into 
Christian  phraseology,  and  become  a  common  name 
of  Nonconformist  diapels  (1  Sam.  viL  13).     The 
oki  Canaanites,  whom  the  Philistines  had  dispoa- 
sessed  in  the  outskirts  of  the  Jod«an  bills,  seem  tc 
have  helped  in  the  battle,  and  a  largo  portion  of 
territory  was  recovered  (1  Sam.  vi.  14).    This  was 
Samuel's  first  and,  as  fiw  as  we  know,  his  only 
military  achievement     But,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
earlier  chiefs  who  bore  that  name,  it  was  appar- 
ently this  which  raised  him  to  the  office  of  »<  Judge  '* 
(comp.  1  Slun.  xil.  11,  where  he  is  thus  reckoned 
vrith  Jerobbaal,  Bedan,  and  Jepbthah;  and  Ecdus. 
xlri.  15-18).     He  visited,  in  discharge  of  his  dutios 
as  ruler,  the  three  chief  sanctuaries  {iir  voiri  roit 
^lOfffjJvois  ro(noit)  on  the  west  of  the  Jordsn  — 
Betbef  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  vil  16).     His 
own  residence  was  still  his  natire  city,  Bamah  or 
Ramatbidm,  which  he  fiirther  conseoreted  by  an 
altar  (vil.  17).     Here  he  married,  and  two  sons 
grew  up  to  repeat  under  his  eyes  the  same  pcr> 
version  of  high  offioe  that  he  had  himself  witnessed 
in  his  chiklbood  hi  the  case  of  the  two  sons  of  £IL 
One  was  Abiah,  the  other  Joel,  sometimes  eaUcd 
simply  *«  the  second  **  (vosAfii,  1  Chr.  vi.  38y.    In 
his  old  age,  according  to  the  quasi-hereditary  rnn< 
ciple,  ahnndy  adopted  by  previous  Judges,  he  shared 
his  power  with  them,  and  they  exercised  their  ftoio- 
tions  at  the  southern  fkontier  in  Beer-sheba  (1  Sam. 
viU.  1-4). 

3.  Down  to  this  pobt  in  Samuel's  lifb  there  is 
but  little  to  disthiguish  his  carser  fhmi  that  of  his 
predecessors.  like  many  chanotors  in  Uter  days, 
had  he  died  in  youth  his  fiune  wouU  hardly  have 
been  greater  than  thai  of  Gideon  or  Samson.    Ha 
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WM  a  judgei  a  Nanritef  a  fmirkir,  and  (Id  a 
tain  point)  a  propiiet 

But  his  peculiar  positioo  in  the  sacred  oairatiTe 
ttinw  on  the  events  which  follow.  He  Is  the  in- 
aogurator  of  the  transition  from  what  Is  comiDonly 
called  the  theoersey  to  the  raonarchy.  The  mis- 
demeanor  of  his  own  sons,  in  receiving  bribes,  and 
In  extorting  exorbitant  interest  on  loans  (1  Sam. 
viiL  8,  4),  precipitated  the  catastrophe  which  had 
been  long  preparing.  The  people  demanded  a  king. 
Josephus  {AnL  vi.  8,  §  8)  describes  the  shock  to 
6amuel*s  mind,  *«  because  of  his  inborn  sense  of 
Justice,  because  of  his  hatred  of  kings,  as  so  fiu* 
inferior  to  the  aristocmtic  form  of  guvemment, 
•hieh  cotifeired  a  godlike  character  on  those  who 
Bved  under  it**  For  the  whole  night  he  laj  fitt- 
ing and  sleepless,  in  the  perplexity  of  doubt  and 
difficulty.  In  the  vision  of  that  night,  as  recorded 
by  the  sacred  historian,  is  given  the  dark  side  of 
the  new  institution,  on  which  Samud  dwells  on  the 
following  day  (1  Sam.  dii.  9-18). 

This  presents  his  reluctance  to  receive  the  new 
order  of  things.  The  whole  narrative  of  the  recep- 
tion and  consecration  of  Saul  gives  his  scquiesoence 
in  it     [Saul.] 

The  final  conflict  of  foeling  and  surrender  of  his 
office  is  given  in  the  last  assembly  o^-er  which  he 
presided,  and  bi  his  subeequent  reUtions  with  Saul. 
The  assembly  was  hekl  at  Gilgal,  immediately  after 
the  victor}'  over  the  Ammonites.  The  monarchy 
was  a  second  time  solemnly  inaugurated,  and  (ac- 
cording to  the  LXX.)  **  Samuel  **  (in  the  Hebrew 
text  "Saul*')  *«and  all  the  men  of  Israel  r^oiced 

Cly."  Then  takes  place  his  farewell  address, 
lis  time  the  long  flowing  locks  on  nihich  no 
rsaor  had  ever  passed  were  white  with  age  (xii.  2). 
He  appeals  to  their  knowledge  of  his  integrity. 
Whatever  might  be  the  lawless  habits  of  the  chiefs 
of  those  times  —  Hophni,  Pbinehas,  or  his  own 
sons  —  he  had  kept  sloof  lh>m  all  No  ox  or  ass 
had  he  taken  fh>m  their  stalls  —  no  bribe  to  obtain 
his  Judgment  (LXX.,  ^{(Aoir/Aa)  —  not  even  a 
sandal  (6ir^8i}/Aa,  LXX.,  and  Ecclus.  xlvi.  19).  It 
is  thb  appeal,  and  the  response  of  the  pec  pie,  that 
has  made  Grotius  call  him  the  Jewish  Aristides. 
He  then  sums  up  the  new  situation  in  which  they 
have  phioed  tbemseU*es;  and,  although  **the  wick- 
sdness  of  asking  a  king  *'  is  still  strongly  insisted 
M,  and  the  unusual  portent «  of  a  thuiderstorm 
n  May  or  June,  In  answer  to  Samuel's  \  rayer,  b 
•m^  as  a  sign  of  Divine  displeasure  (xii.  16-19), 
he  general  tone  of  the  condemnation  is  much 
wftened  (toni  that  which  was  pronounced  on  the 
Irst  intimation  of  the  change.  The  first  king  is 
repeatedly  acknowledged  as  « the  Blessfah  "  or 
anointed  of  the  Lord  (xii.  8,  6),  the  future  pros- 
fierity  of  the  nation  is  deckred  to  depend  on  their 
ttso  or  misuse  of  the  new  constitution,  and  Samuel 
retires  with  expressions  of  goodwill  and  hope:  "  I 
will  teach  you  the  good  and  \ht  right  way  .  . 
.  .  only  fear  the  I^  .  .  .  .  '*  (1  Sam.  xii. 
k3,  M). 

It  is  tbo  most  ilgnal  example  afibrded  in  the 
D.  T.  of  a  great  eharacter  reconciling  himself  to  a 
•hanged  order  of  things,  and  of  the  Divine  sanction 
testing  on  his  aequiesoence.  For  this  reason  it  is 
that  Athanasios  is  by  Basil  called  the  Samuel  of 
Um  Church  (BasU,  Ep.  82). 

a  Aeeordiog  to  the  Mnssnlman  tnulf  tloos,  his*  anger 
was  oooasioocd  by  toe  people  r^^CIng  Saul  as  not 
of  the  tribe  of  JvOah,    The  sign  that  Paul  was 
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8.  His  snbsoquent  relatfons  with  Sanl  at*  of  Ibi 
same  mixed  kind.  Hie  two  institutions  which  tkey 
lespectivdy  represented  ran  on  dde  by  side.  8aii»- 
uel  was  still  Judge.  He  judged  Irnel  *«<iff  <^« 
day$  of  ku  /{/e"  (vii.  16),  and  fh>m  time  to  tiiias 
came  aeroas  Uie  king's  path.  But  these  interveii^ 
tions  are  chiefly  in  another  capacity,  which  this  m 
the  phioe  to  unfold. 

Samuel  is  called  emphatically  "the  Prophet'* 
(Acts  iii.  24,  xiii.  20).  To  a  oertain  extent  this 
was  in  consequence  of  the  gift  which  he  shared  in 
common  with  others  of  hb  time.  He  was  espe- 
cially known  in  his  own  age  as  "  Samuel  the  Seer '" 
(1  Chr.  ix.  22,  xxvi.  28,  xxix.  29).  ''I  am  the 
seer,*'  was  his  answer  to  those  who  asked  **  When 
is  the  seer?'*  •<  Where  is  the  seer's  house?"  (I 
Sam.  ix.  11  18,  19).  **  Seer,"  the  ancient  name, 
was  not  yet  superseded  by  "Prophet  *'  (1  Sam.  ix. ). 
By  this  name,  Samud  Videns  and  Samuel  4  /9A^ 
w«r,  he  is  called  in  the  AcUi  Sttnctorum.  Of  the 
three  modes  by  which  Divine  communications  were 
then  made,  **  by  dreams,  Urim  and  Thummim,  and 
prophets,"  the  first  was  that  by  which  the  Divine 
will  was  made  known  to  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iii.  1,  8; 
Jos.  Ant  V.  10,  §  4).  •*  The  Lord  uncovered  hie 
ear  '*  to  whisper  into  it  in  the  stillness  of  the  night 
the  messages  that  were  to  be  delivered.  It  is  the 
first  distinct  intimation  of  the  idea  of  ^*R«veia- 
tion**  to  a  human  being  (see  (je«nius,  m  toe, 

n^|).  He  was  consulted  fiv  and  near  oq  tbo 
small  aflairs  of  life;  kiaves  of  "bread,"  or  "tho 
fourth  part  of  a  shekel  of  silver,'*  were  paid  for  tho 
answers  (1  Sam.  ix.  7,  8). 

From  this  faculty,  combined  with  his  ofiee  of 
ruler,  an  awfVil  reverence  grew  up  round  him.  No 
sacrificial  feast  was  thought  complete  withoat  his 
Uessbig  (1  Sam.  ix.  18).  When  he  appeared  sud- 
denly elsewhere  fbr  the  same  purpose,  tiie  villagera 
M  trembled  "  at  his  approach  (1  Sam.  xvi.  4,  5).  A 
peculiar  virtue  was  believed  to  reside  in  his  interces- 
sion. He  was  conspicuous  in  later  times  amongst 
those  that  "  eaU  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (Ps. 
xcix.  6;  1  Sam.  xii.  18),  and  was  pkoed  with 
Moaes  as  <*  standing  "  for  prayer,  in  a  special  senae, 
«*  before  the  I/>rd  "  (Jer.  xv.  1).  It  was  the  last 
consolation  he  left  in  his  parting  address  that  he 
would  **  pray  to  the  Lord  "  for  Uie  people  (1  Sam. 
xii.  19,  28).  There  was  something  peculiar  in  the 
long- sustained  cry  or  shout  of  supplicataon,  which 
seemed  to  draw  down  as  by  fbrce  the  Divine  an- 
swer (1  Sam.  vii.  8,  9).  All  night  long,  in  af^ 
tated  moments,  **  he  cried  unto  the  Lord  "  (1  Sam, 
XV.  11). 

But  there  are  two  other  points  which  more  eipe- 
dally  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  |Mt)phetic  order 
as  it  afterwards  appeared.  The  first  is  brooicht 
out  In  his  relation  with  Saul,  the  second  in  his 
rdation  with  David. 

(a.)  He  represents  the  independence  of  the  moral 
law,  clt  the  Divine  Will,  as  distinct  from  regal  or 
sacerdotal  enactments,  which  is  so  remarkaLie  a 
characteristic  of  all  the  bter  prophets.  As  im 
have  seen,  he  was,  if  a  Levite,  yet  certainly  not  « 
Priest;  and  all  the  attempts  to  identify  his  opposi- 
tion to  Saul  with  a  hierarchical  Interest  are  founded 
on  a  complete  misoonoepUon  of  the  facts  of  the 
From  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  ShiMv 
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io  the  remotert  ooniieetioa  wUh 
Um  iciflitiy  oidc^  Amonggk  aU  the  p«eet  in- 
efaidad  io  hb  penonal  or  admmiatntive  Tisits, 
Mitlacr  Shikkh,  dot  Nob,  dot  Gibeon,  the  teats  of 
the  iMCTiiuUl  eeate,  ere  erer  mentioned.  When 
be  ecmiieto  Saul,  it  h  not  u  the  prieetf^bnt  as  the 
pepfaet;  when  he  nerilSoei  or  bkiMi  the  eaeriflce, 
it  ii  not  aa  the  piieat,  but  either  as  an  indiTidoal 
Jsnelite  of  emimnee,  or  aa  a  ruler,  like  Saul  hlm- 
Scul't  an  in  both  eaaea  where  he  eame  into 
with  Samuel,  ivaa  not  of  intruding  into 
ftmetkMia,  but  of  disobedienoe  to  the 
"oiee.  The  fint  waa  that  of  not  waiting 
ir  SaBuel*s  arrival,  aeoording  to  the  sign  given 
hj  Sanmel  at  hia  original  noeeUng  at  Ramah  (1 
iSam.  X.  8,  i^.  8) ;  the  aeoond  waa  that  of  not  car- 
rying out  the  stem  prophetic  iignnction  for  the 
destraeCion  of  the  Amalekites.  When,  on  that 
eeeaaoD,  the  aged  F^phet  caOed  the  capdve*  prince 
bdbre  him,  ami  with  his  own  hands  hacked  him 
limb  fimn  limb,^  in  retribution  for  the  deaolation 
he  had  brought  into  the  homes  of  Israel,  and  thua 
sfloed  op  hia  mangled  remmna  afanoat  aa  a  human 
noiJbe  (*•  before  ^e  Lord  in  Gilgal ^'),  we  see  the 
repnaentative  of  the  older  part  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory. But  it  is  the  true  prophetic  utterance,  such 
IS  breathes  through  the  psalmitts  and  propheta,  when 
he  says  to  Sanl  in  words  which,  fh>m  their  poetical 
fann,  muit  have  become  fixed  in  the  national  mem- 
ery,  *•  To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
hearken  than  tlte  &t  of  rams/* 

Hie  parting  waa  not  one  of  rivals,  but  of  dear 
though  divided  fiienda.  The  King  throws  himself 
>D  the  Prophet  with  all  his  force;  not  without  a 
vabement  eflbtt  (Joe.  Ant.  vi.  7,  f  5)  the  prophet 
leas  himaelf  away.  The  long  mantle  by  which 
he  waa  aiwaya  known  is  rent  in  the  stmggfe;  and, 
Hke  Ahyah  after  him,  Samuel  saw  in  this  the 
esm  of  the  eoming  rent  in  the  monarchy.  They 
parted  esch  to  his  house  to  meet  no  more.  But 
a  long  shadow  of  grief  fell  over  the  prophet. 
«  Ssanifll  mourned  for  Saul."  "  It  grieved  Samuel 
far  SauL*'  •*  How  k>ng  wilt  thou  mourn  for  Saul  ?  " 
(1  Sam.  XT.  11,  35,  xri.  1). 

(6.)  He  is  the  first  of  the  regular  suceearion  of 
leopbcts.  «<AI1  the  prophets  from  Samuel  and 
time  thai  foUow  after''  (Acts  iU.  S4).  ^Ex  quo 
amctas  Samuel  propheta  ooepit  et  deinceps  donee 
pepohis  larael  in  fiabykmiam  captivus  veheretur, 

totnm  est  tempus  prophetarum "  (Aug. 

Ck,  Dei,  zrii.  1).  Moeea,  Miriam,  and  Deborah, 
pvfaapa  Bind,  bad  been  prophets.  But  it  was  only 
from  Samud  that  the  continuous  succession  was 
eabrokcn.  This  may  have  been  merriy  ihnn  the 
egfandcDee  of  his  appearance  irith  the  beginning 
of  the  new  order  of  things,  of  which  the  prophet- 
ical oilee  vraa  the  ehisf  expresaion.  Some  pndis- 
poMBg  eanaes  there  may  have  been  in  his  own 
fiuttiljr  and  birthplace.  His  mother,  as  we  have 
KOI,  thoagh  not  expressly  so  called,  waa  in  het  a 
prgpheteas;  the  word  Zopkim,  sa  the  affix  of  Ra- 
mstKsim,  haa  been  explained,  not  unreasonably,  Io 
MM  MKers;"  and  EUunah,  his  &ther,  is  by  the 
CkUce  paraphrast  on  1  Sam.  i.  1,  said  to  be  *'a 
^tofk  sf  the  ivopheta.**    But  the  eonneetlTn  of 
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iM  ti  deaeribed  by  Jeaspbus  (Am.  vI.  7,  f  2)  as 
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the  eoothraitj  of  the  office  with  Samuel  appews  ti 
be  still  mors  direct.  It  is  in  his  Ufetime,  kmg  after 
he  had  been  **  estabUahed  as  a  prophet  **  (1  Sam. 
ilL  90),  that  we  hear  of  the  companies  of  disciples, 
called  in  the  O.  T.  **  the  sons  of  the  propheto,"  by 
modem  writen  **  the  schools  of  the  prophets.'*  AU 
the  peculiarities  of  their  education  are  im|4ied  or 
expiessed  —  the  sacred  dance,  the  sacred  music,  the 
solemn  procession  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  10;  1  Chr.  xxv.  1, 
6).  At  the  head  fk  this  oongri^gation,  or  **  church 
as  it  irere  within  a  church  '*  (LXX.  r^y  iKKkif 
aioyi  1  Sam.  x  6,  10),  Samuel  is  expressly  de* 
scribed  aa  *«  standing  appointed  over  them  "  (1  Sam 
xix.  aO).  Their  ehief  residence  at  this  timt 
(though  afterwards,  as  the  institution  spread,  i| 
struck  root  in  other  places)  was  at  Samuers  own 
abode,  Ramah,  where  they  lived  in  habitations 
{Naioth,  1  Sam.  xix.  19,  Ac.)  apparently  of  a  rustie 
kmd,  like  the  leafy  huts  which  £liaba's  disdplea 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Jordan  {Naiolhsss 
**  habitations,"  but  move  specifically  used  for  ^  paa^ 
turea'*). 

In  thoae  schools,  and  learning  to  cultivate  the 
prophetic  gifts,  were  some  whom  we  know  for  cer- 
tain, others  whom  we  may  almost  certainly  coi\)eo- 
ture,  to  have  been  so  trained  or  influenced.  One 
waa  SauL  Twice  at  least  he  is  described  as  hav- 
ing been  in  the  company  of  Samuel^s  disciples,  and 
as  having  caught  from  them  the  prophetic  fsrvoi 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  hare  '•prophesied  among 
them  *'  (1  Sam.  x.  10,  11),  and  on  one  occasion  tc 
have  thrown  off*  his  clothes,  and  to  have  passed  tha 
night  in  a  state  of  prophetic  trance  (1  Sam.  xix. 
24):  and  evm  in  his  palace,  the  prophesying  min- 
gled with  his  madness  on  ordinary  o^aaiona 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  9).  Another  was  Datid.  The 
first  acquaintance  of  Samuel  with  David,  was  when 
he  privately  anointed  him  at  the  house  of  Jose 
[see  David].  But  the  connection  thus  b^gun 
with  the  shepherd  boy  must  have  been  continued 
afterwards.  Darid,  at  first,  fled  to  •^Naioth  ix 
Ramah,'  as  to  his  second  home  (1  Sam.  xix.  19 
and  the  gifts  of  musM,  of  song,  and  of  prophecy, 
here  developed  on  so  huge  a  scale,  were  exactly 
such  as  we  find  in  the  notices  of  those  who  kwked 
up  to  Samuel  as  their  father.  It  is,  Airther, 
hardly  possible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  Darid 
there  first  met  his  &st  ftiends  and  companions 
in  after  lifo,  prophets  like  himself— Gad  and 
Natrait. 

It  is  needless  to  enkige  on  the  importance  with 
which  these  incidents  invest  the  appearance  of 
Samuel.  He  there  becomes  the  spiritual  father  of 
the  Psalmist  king.  He  is  also  the  Founder  of  the 
first  regular  institutions  of  religious  instruction, 
and  communities  for  the  purposes  of  education. 
The  schools  of  Greece  were  not  yet  in  existenoa. 
From  these  Jewish  institutions  were  developed,  by 
a  natural  order,  the  universities  of  Christendon. 
And  it  may  be  Anther  added,  that  with  this  view 
the  whole  life  of  Samuel  b  in  aoeordance.  He  li 
the  prophet — the  only  prophet  till  the  time  of 
Isabh — of  whom  we  know  that  he  was  so  tnm 
his  earHest  years.  It  is  this  oonUnuity  of  his  own 
lifb  and  character,  that  makes  him  so  fit  an  instru- 
ment M  ennducting  his  nation  through  so  grsat 
a  change. 

The  deata  of  Samnd  ia  described  as  taUiig  piaei 
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in  the  year  of  the  dote  of  David's  waaderii^p.  It 
b  said  with  peeuliar  emphasis,  as  if  to  mwk  the 
loss,  that  '^all  the  Israelites **  — all,  with  a  imi- 
venalttj  never  specified  before — **were  gatbersd 
logeUier"  from  aU  parU  of  this  hitherto  divided 
oountry,  sod  (^kmented  him,"  and  "buried  him/* 
not  in  any  consecrated  pbee,  nor  outside  the  walls 
of  his  dtj,  but  within  his  own  house,  thus  in  a 
manner  oonseented  by  being  turned  into  his  tomb 
(1  Sam.  zxv.  1).  His  relics  were  translated  "  from 
Judiea"  (the  phux  Is  not  specified)  a.  d.  406,  to 
Constantinople,  and  received  there  with  much  pomp 
by  the  Emperor  Aicadius.  They  were  bnded  at 
the  pier  of  Chaloedon,  and  thence  conveyed  to  a 
ehorch,  near  the  palaee  of  Hebdomon  (see  Acta 
Banctorum,  Aug.  SO). 

The  situation  of  Ramathaim,  as  has  been  obaerred. 
Is  uncertain.  But  the  place  long  pointed  out  as  hb 
tomb  is  the  height,  most  conspicuous  of  all  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  immediately  abov«  the 
town  of  Gibeon,  known  to  the  Ousaders  as  **  Mout- 
Joye,"  as  the  spot  from  whence  they  first  saw 
Jerusalem,  now  called  Neby  SamwU^  **  the  Prophet 
Samuel.'*  The  tradition  can  be  traced  back  as 
fsr  as  the  7th  oentuiy,  when  It  Is  spoken  of  as  the 
monastery  of  St  Samuel  (Robinson,  BibL  Be$,  ii. 
142),  and  if  once  we  discard  the  connection  of 
Saroathaira  with  the  nameless  city  when  Samuel 
Vti  Saul  (as  is  set  forth  at  length  in  the  articles 
Bamah;  Ramathaim-Zoftiim),  then  is  no  resson 
why  the  tradition  should  be  r^ected.  A  cave  is 
still  shown  underneath  the  floor  of  the  mosque, 
a  He  built  the  tomb  in  his  lifetime,**  is  the  account 
of  the  Mussulman  guardian  of  the  mosque,  "  but 
was  not  buried  hero  till  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Greeks.*'  It  is  the  only  spot  in  Palestine  which 
claims  any  direct  connection  with  the  fint  great 
prophet  who  was  bom  within  its  limits;  and  its 
commanding  situation  well  agrees  with  the  impor- 
tance assigned  to  him  hi  the  sacred  history. 

His  descendants  were  here  tiU  the  time  of  David. 
Heman,  his  grandson,  was  one  of  the  chief  sing- 
MB  in  the  Levitical  choir  (1  Chr.  vi.  83,  zv.  17, 
nv.  5). 

The  apparition  of  Samuel  at  Endor  (1  Sam. 
izviii.  14;  Eoclus.  zlvi.  SO)  belongs  to  the  history 
if  Saul. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Samuel  wrote  a  Life 
of  David  (of  course  of  his  earlier  yean),  which  was 
itill  accessible  to  one  of  the  authon  of  the  Book  of 
Cnronides  (1  Chr.  xziz.  S9);  but  this  appears 
ttoubtftiL  [See  p.  2886  6.]  Various  other  books 
•f  the  O.  T.  have  been  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
Jewish  tradition :  the  Judges,  Ruth,  the  tui-o  Books 
If  Samuel,  the  btter,  it  is  slleged,  being  written 
b  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  He  is  regarded  by  the 
teoAritans  as  a  magidao  and  an  hifidd  (HotUn- 
ger,  ffiaL  OrienL  p.  52). 

The  Penian  traditkms  fix  his  life  in  the  time 
uf  Kai4-Kobad,  2d  king  of  Persia,  with  whom  he 
Ii  said  to  have  converwd  (D*Herb«lot,  Kai  Kobad), 

A.  P.  S. 

*  The  prophet  Samuel  lived  at  a  great  transl- 
lional  period  of  Jewish  hlstoiy.  The  Israelites  had 
been  intended  for  a  great  naUon,  living  under  the 
hnmedUto  Dirine  government,  and  clMcly  knit  to- 
gether by  reliffious  ties.  Through  their  un&ith- 
frlness  to  (jod,  they  had  become  little  nxws  than  a 
eoUection  of  independent  tribes,  continually  cn- 
pi(Std  In  haraMing  wan  with  their  neighbors,  and 
sAen  (kUing  for  k>ng  periods  together  under  their 
It  waa  therefore  a  natural  deshns  that  thsjy 
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should  hav«  a  king  to  reunite  them  in  one 
ality,  and  enable  tiiem  to  make  head  against  thsii 
foes.  To  this  Samuel  was  earnestly  opposed,  oar 
did  he  acquiesce  in  their  wish  until  apready  di- 
rected to  do  so  from  on  high.  God  saw  that  the 
people  were  too  sinfiil  for  the  great  destiny  ofiesed 
them,  and  therefore  it  was  fitting  that  in  this 
matter  of  government  they  shouM  be  redoeed  tc 
the  level  of  other  nations.  It  was  by  no  means  aa 
ti  example  of  the  Divine  sanction  resting  oo  [Sam- 
uel's] acquiescence;"  but  rather  of  a  Divine  eom- 
mand  to  him  to  let  a  sUff-necked  people  have  titeir 
way. 

In  the  Tabemade  Samuel  probably  slept  in  ooa 
of  the  chamben  over,  or  at  the  side  of,  the  TUxsr. 
nacle  [Tbmplk].  llie  extreme  improbability  that 
he  should  have  slept  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  is  en- 
bsnced  by  the  feet  that  he  was  evidently  in  a 
difltecnt  apartment  ftt>m  £11  (1  Sam.  iii.  4-10), 
and  if  the  Utter  was  not  within  the  vail,  much  lav 
the  former.  Hiere  is  nothing  in  1  Sam.  iii.  8  te 
suggest  such  a  supposition.  The  **  Temple  '*  is  there 
particularised  as  the  place  "  where  the  ark  of  God 
wrrs,"  and  the  time  is  fixed  as  "before  the  lamp  of 
God  "  —  which  was  outside  the  vail  —  **  went  out 
in  the  Temple  of  the  Loid."  No  hint  is  giveo  of 
the  place  of  Samuel's  chamber.  At  a  later  date, 
whi<n  the  Ark  was  taken  into  the  battle  with  the 
Philistines,  it  dues  not  appear  that  the  Tabemada 
was  otherwise  disturbed,  or  that  Samuel  then  gave 
up  his  residence  there.  It  is  not  likely  that  &mt- 
uel  himself  ei-er  actually  engaged  in  military  opera- 
tions. In  the  successful  battle  with  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  vii.)  he  assisted  by  his  prayers,  but  ooukl 
have  taken  no  part  in  the  battle  itself,  as  he  waa 
engaged  at  the  time  in  offering  sacrifice  (ver  10). 
The  nsme  "  warrior "  must  therefore  be  omitted 
from  the  list  of  his  titles. 

The  narrative  in  1  Sam.  ix.  7,  8,  afibrds  no 
ground  for  the  supposition  that  either  he  or  other 
inspired  prophets  received  compensation  for  their 
utterances  as  a  quid  pro  qno  after  the  feshioa  of 
heathen  soothsayen  or  modem  necromanoere. 
Saul,  a  young  man  not  of  distinguished  birth,  and 
an  entire  stranger  to  Samuel,  did  not  think  it 
fitting,  according  to  oriental  etiquette,  to  approach 
the  great  Judge  of  Israel  and  divinely  appointed 
prophet  without  a  present.  This  appean  in  the 
narrative  much  more  as  a  tribute  to  the  rsnk  and 
stotion  of  Samuel  than  as  a  proposed  payment  for 
his  counsel — a  thing  abhorrent  to  the  whole  idea 
of  the  prophetic  office. 

In  1  Sam.  xili.  the  narrative  distinctly  makes  the 
sin  of  Saul  *^  his  intruding  into  sacerdotal  Amo- 
tions." Saul  says  (ver.  12 ),  •*  Therefore,  said  I,  the 
Philistines  will  come  down  now  upon  me  to  GilgaJ, 
and  I  have  not  made  supplicatiou  unto  the  Lord  ; 
I  forced  myself  therefore,  and  ofibred  a  burnt  offer- 
ing."  Samuel  replies  —  making  no  allusioo  to 
the  not  waiting  for  bis  coming,  —  *<  Thou  hast  d'nm 
foolishly:  thou  hast  not  kept  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord  thy  God." 

It  is  impossible  that  Saul,  and  improbable  that 
Darid  had  any  tndiiing  in  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  under  Samuel.  'Ihe  first  pessags  adduced 
in  the  article  abo\e  in  evidence  of  su<3i  training 
(1  Sam.  X.  10)  reads  that  **a  company  of  toe 
prophets  met"  Saul  as  he  went  home  after  his 
anointing  (when  he  spent  one  night  with  Samn^ 
whom  he  had  not  before  known)  and  **the  spirit 
of  God  came  upon  him,  and  he  piophsried  among 
The  only  other  passiy  fim  (1 
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ifaL  M)  k  ^to  kto  in  the  raign  of  §mx1  when  he 
ouM  lo  Nftioth  in  pnnoit  of  Dsvid,  and  Unra 
wpmi  a  day  and  a  night,  while  the  ipiiit  o«  pro|ih» 
9ej  waa  apOL  him.  In  both  caas  the  astoniah- 
ment  of  tlia  bdiolden  ia  expmaed  hj  t^ie  ezdama^ 
tkMi,  **U  Saol  alao  among  the  prophets?  "  —  which 
of  ooone  eontndiets  the  tuppoaition  tliat  he  had 
been  trained  among  Uiem.  In  regard  to  David, 
it  ia  iueeoiateljr  laid  that  be  fled  to  ««(Naioth  in 
Bamah '  as  to  Us  second  home  (1  Sam.  xix.  10).** 
What  ia  mid  ia  that  »  he  came  to  Samoel  to  Ra- 
oah  and  told  liim  all  tliat  Saul  had  done  to  him. 
iVnd  be  and  Samuel  went  and  dwelt  in  Naioth/* 
David'a  poipoae  waa  to  leek  reAige  with  Samuel, 
Iha  aged  Judge  whom  Saul  itUl  fbarcd  and  re- 
ipeeted.  He  went  to  his  residence  at  Bamah. 
For  reaaons  not  mentioned,  but  probably  from  pro- 
dsntial  considcntions,  they  left  theo  together  and 
«  went  and  dwelt  at  Naioth." 

Some  other  slight  inadvertenciea  in  the  abofe 
Bitiele  the  reader  will  leadtly  correct  for  himself. 

F.  G. 

SAMUEL,  BOOKS  OF  (^HPintJ?: 
Bo^iXclwr  np^9  Atvrdpa :  Liber  Rtyum 
Primus,  Seamthu),  Two  historical  books  of  the 
(Nd  Teatament,  which  are  not  separated  from  each 
other  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  which,  from  a 
critical  point  of  view,  must  be  regarded  as  one 
book.  The  present  division  was  first  made  in  the 
Septnagint  transhUion,  and  waa  adopted  in  the  Vul- 
gate from  the  Septuagint  But  Origen,  as  quoted 
by  Ensebius  {Histor.  Eeda.  vi.  25),  expressly  states 
thai  they  fonned  only  one  book  among  the  Ue- 
fatewa.  Jerome  {Pntf,  m  Librot  Samutl  ei  Mal- 
odkim)  impliea  the  same  statement;  and  in  the 
lUmud  {Baba  Batkra^  fol.  14,  e.  2),  wherein  the 
antborship  is  attributed  to  Samuel,  they  are  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  hb  book,  in  the  singular 

oamber  (TIOD  SHS  ^^11207).  After  the  hi- 
fsntioo  (tf  printing  they  were  pobUshed  as  one 
book  in  the  first  ediUon  of  the  whole  Bible  printed 
at  Sondno  in  1488  a.  d.,  and  likewise  in  the  Com- 
phitenaian  Polygfet  printed  at  AfeaU,  1602-1517 
▲.  D.;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1518  that  the 
iiriaion  of  the  Septuagint  was  adopted  in  Hebrew, 
b  the  edition  of  the  BiUe  printed  by  the  Bom- 
baiga  at  Yeniee.  The  book  was  called  by  the  He- 
farewa  «« Samuel,**  probably  beoause  the  birth  and 
life  of  Samuel  were  the  snliifeets  treated  of  in  the 
beginning  of  the  woric  —Just  as  a  treatiae  on  fes- 
IhnlB  in  the  Mishna  bean  the  name  of  BeiUahf  an 
igg,  because  a  question  connected  with  the  eating  of 
tn  egg  ia  the  fint  subject  discussed  in  it  [PII▲R^ 
asm,  voL  iii.  p.  2475  a.]  It  baa  been  suggested 
Indeed  by  Abarbaod,  m  quoted  by  Carpaov  (211), 
that  the  book  was  called  by  Samuel's  name  be- 
eanae  all  things  tlkat  occur  hi  each  book  may,  in  a 
eertain  sense,  be  referred  to  Samuel,  including  the 
acts  of  Saul  and  David,  inasmuch  aa  each  of  them 
VNo  anointed  by  him,  and  was,  as  it  were,  the 
wotk  of  his  handa.  TIris,  howerer,  seems  to  be  a 
refinement  of  explanation  for  a  foct  which  is  to  be 
aoeoniited  for  in  a  less  artiftciat  manner.  And, 
fBBcratty,  it  ia  to  be  observed  that  the  togical  titles 
€i  books  adopted  in  modem  times  must  not  be 
looked  for  in  Eastern  works,  nor  indeed  in  early 
worfca  of  modem  Europe.  Thus  Darid's  Lamen- 
tatkm  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  waa  called  **  The 
Bow,'*  for  sooie  reaaon  eonneeted  with  the  occur- 
MBoe  of  that  word  in  hia  poem  (9  Sam.  L  18-22); 
mi.  Snorro  Starlsaon's  Chronlela  of  the  Kings  of 

ITS 
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Norway  obtained  the  name  of  **  Heinmkrin^'U,*' 
the  World's  Cirele,  because  Hrimakringla  was  the 
first  prominent  word  of  the  MS.  that  caught  the 
eye  (Uuiig'a  Htim$kringla^  i.  1). 

Avihorthip  and  Date  of  the  Book.  —  'I'be  most 
interesting  points  in  regard  to  every  important  hia- 
torical  wwk  are  the  name,  intelligence,  and  chano> 
ter  of  the  historian,  and  bis  means  of  obtahking 
correct  information.  If  theae  pointa  should  not  be 
known,  next  in  order  of  interest  is  the  precise  pft> 
riod  of  time  when  the  work  was  composed.  On  all 
theee  points,  however,  in  reference  to  the  book  of 
Samuel,  more  questions  can  be  asked  than  can  be 
answered,  and  the  results  of  a  dispaasionate  inquiry 
are  mainly  negatire. 

1st,  as  to  the  authorship.  In  common  with  all 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  except 
the  beginning  of  Nehemiah,  the  l>ook  of  Samuel 
contains  no  mention  in  the  text  of  the  name  of  ita 
author.  Tb»  earliest  Greek  historical  work  extant, 
written  by  one  who  has  frequently  been  called  the 
Father  of  History,  commences  with  the  words, 
(*  ll&is  is  a  publication  of  the  researehes  of  Herod- 
otus of  Haiicamassus;"  and  the  motives  which 
induced  Herodotus  to  write  the  work  are  then  set 
forth.  Thucydides,  the  writer  of  the  Greek  hia> 
torical  work  next  in  order  of  time,  who  likewise 
specifies  his  reasons  for  writing  it,  commences  by 
stating,  **  Thucydides  the  Atfaienian  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  the  war  between  the  Pebponnesians  and 
Athenians,*'  and  frequently  uses  the  formula  thai 
such  or  such  a  year  ended  —  the  second,  or  third, 
or  fourth,  as  tlie  esse  might  be —  **  of  this  war  of 
which  Thucydidea  wrote  the  histoiy  "  (ii.  70, 103;. 
iU.  25,  88,  116).  Again,  when  he  speaks  in  om 
passage  of  events  in  which  it  is  necesaary  that  ha 
should  mention  his  own  name,  he  refen  to  himself 
as  **  Thucydides  son  of  Olorus,  who  composed  thia 
work  *'  (iv.  104).  Now,  with  the  one  exeeptien 
of  this  kind  already  mentioned,  no  similar  infenna- 
tion  is  contained  in  any  historical  book  of  the  Old' 
Testament,  although  there  are  passages  not  only  in 
Nehemiah,  but  likewise  in  Ezra,  written  in  the  first 
person.  Still,  without  any  statement  of  the  authoi^ 
ship  embodied  in  the  text,  it  is  possible  that  his 
torical  books  mi^t  come  down  to  us  with  a  titk 
containing  tlie  name  of  the  author.  This  is  the 
case,  for  example,  with  Livy's  Roman  Biatory,  and 
Caesar's  CommenUn'iee  of  the  GoUie  War,  In  the 
latter  case,  indeed,  although  Csesar  mentions  a  long 
series  of  his  own  actions,  without  intimating  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  work,  and  thus  there  is  aa 
antecedent  hnprobabiltty  that  he  wrote  it,  yet  the 
traditional  title  of  the  work  outweigha  this  improb- 
ability, confirmed  as  the  title  is,  by  an  unbrokea 
chain  of  testimony,  commenciug  with  eontempo* 
raries  (Cicero,  BruL  75;  Oesar,  De  BtlL  OaiL 
rili.  1;  Suetonius,  JuL  Gm.  56;  Qninetilian,  x.  1; 
T^itus,  Germ.  28).  Hera,  again,  there  is  noth- 
ing precisely  similar  in  Hebrew  history.  The  five 
biwks  of  the  Pentateuch  have  in  Hebrew  no  title 
except  the  fint  Hebrew  words-of  each  part;  and 
the  titles  Genesis,  Exodus^  Leriticos,  Numben, 
and  Deuteronomy,  which  are  derived  lh>ra  the  Sep- 
tuagint, convey  no  information  aa  to  their  author. 
In  like  manner,  the  book  of  Judges,  the  books  of 
the  Kings  and  the  Chronicles,  are  not  referred  to 
any  particular  historian;  and  althosigh  six  works 
bear  respectively  the  names-of  Joshua,  Buth,  Sam- 
uel, Eare,  Nehemiah,. and  Esther,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  works  mimsslvsw  te  preclude  the  idea  thai 
fai  met  ease  the  «miy[^  only.  '4  the  work  na? 
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Indiflited,  and  not  its  Mitbonhip;  m  ii  ihowo  000- 
dtuivcly  by  the  titles  Ruth  and  Esther,  which  no 
one  has  yet  construed  into  the  assertion  that  those 
calebratid  women  wrote  the  works  concerning  them- 
selves. And  it  is  indisputable  that  the  title  **  Sam- 
Bel"  does  not  imply  thtA  the  prophet  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  of  Samuel  as  a  whole;  for  the 
death  of  Samuel  is  recorded  in  the  beginning  of 
the  25th  chapter;  so  that,  under  any  dieam- 
stances,  a  difiivent  author  would  be  required  for 
the  remuning  chaptersi  constituting  considerably 
more  than  one  half  of  the  entire  woric.  Again,  in 
lefereooe  to  the  book  of  Samuel,  the  abMnce  of 
the  historian*8  name  from  both  the  text  and  the 
title  is  not  supplied  by  any  statement  of  any  other 
writer,  made  within  a  reasonable  period  from  the 
time  when  the  book  may  be  sui^xMed  to  have  been 
written.  No  mention  of  the  author's  name  is 
made  in  the  book  of  Kings,  nor,  as  will  be  here- 
after shown,  in  the  Chronicles,  nor  in  any  other 
of  the  sacred  writings.  In  like  manner,  it  is  not 
mentioned  either  in  the  Apocrypha  or  in  Josephus. 
The  silence  of  Joeephus  is  particularly  significant. 
He  published  his  AntiquUiei  about  1100  years 
after  the  death  of  David,  and  in  them  he  makes 
constant  use  of  the  book  of  Samuel  for  one 
ponkm  of  his  history.  Indeed,  it  is  his  exclusive 
authority  for  his  account  of  Samuel  and  Saul,  and 
his  main  authority,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chron- 
icles, for  the  history  of  David.  Y^  he  nowhere 
attempts  to  name  ihe  author  of  the  book  of  Sam- 
uel, or  of  any  part  of  it.  There  is  a  similar  silence 
in  the  Misbna,  where,  however,  the  inference  from 
iueh  silence  is  for  less  cogent  And  it  is  not  until 
we  come  to  the  Babyk>nian  Gemara,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  comfdeted  in  its  present  form 
somewhere  about  600  A.  d.,  that  any  Jewish  state- 
ment respecting  the  authorship  can  be  pointed  out, 
and  then  it  is  for  the  first  time  asserted  (Bubft 
Baihra^  fol.  14,  c.  2),  in  a  passage  already  nferred 
to,  that  ^*  Samuel  wrote  his  book,"  i.  e.  as  the  words 
imply,  the  book  which  bears  bis  name.  But  this 
statement  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  made 
csriier  than  1550  years  after  the  death  of  Samuel  — 
a  longer  period  than  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Constantino;  and  unsupported  as  the 
statement  is  by  reference  to  any  authority  of  any 
kind,  it  would  be  unworthy  of  credit  even  if  it 
were  not  opposed  td  the  intorud  evidence  of  the 
book  itself.  At  the  revival  of  learning,  an  opinion 
waa  propounded  by  Abarbanel,  a  learned  Jew, 
\  A.  D.  1508,  that  the  book  of  Samuel  was  written 
by  the  prophet  Jeremiah*  (Lat.  by  Aug.  Pfeifier, 
Leipsig,  1686),  and  this  opinion  was  adopted  by 
Hugo  Grotius  (iV^.  ad  Librum  priorem  Sam- 
ueUs),  with  a  general  statement  that  there  was  no 
discrepancy  in  the  language,  and  with  only  one 
special  reference.  Notwithstanding  the  eminence, 
however,  of  these  writers,  this  opinion  must  be  re- 
jected as  highly  improbable.  Under  any  circum- 
stances it  could  not  be  regarded  as  more  than  a 
mere  guess;  and  it  is  in  Mlity  a  guess  uncoun- 
t^wianced  by  peculiar  similarity  of  language,  or  of 
style,  between  the  history  of  Samuel  and  the  writ- 
ings of  Jeremiah.    In  oiir  own  time  the  most 


a  Piofeeior  Hitilg,  In  like  manner,  attributss  some 
(If  the  Pmlms  to  Jeremiah.  In  support  of  thto  view, 
he  polnta  out,  1st,  several  gpedal  Instanoes  of  strikiDg 
tfssiUrity  of  lanipiage  betwsen  those  Psalms  and  the 
irnangs  of  Jeiemteh,  and,  2dl7,  agraement  between 
hletssical  foots  In  the  Ufo  of  lusinitsh  an4  the  sltaa- 
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pfexaknt  idea  in  the  Anglican  Chunl  rrii  li 
have  been  that  the  first  twenty-four  ehapien  of 
the  book  of  Samuel  wen  written  by  the  psophel 
himseli^  and  the  net  of  the  ehapten  by  the  pripheta 
Nathan  and  Gad.  lliis  is  the  view  fovoied  by 
Mr.  Home  (Jntrakiciion  to  the  tfoly  Ser^tmtM, 
ed.  1846,  p.  46),  in  a  work  which  has  had  very  ea- 
tenrive  circulation,  and  which  amongst  many  read- 
ers has  been  the  only  work  of  the  kind  consulted 
in  England.  If^  however,  the  authority  adduced 
by  him  ii  examined,  it  is  found  to  he  ultimately 
the  opmkm  "  of  the  Talmudists,  which  waa  adopted 
by  the  most  learned  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church,  who  unquestionably  had  better  meana  of 
ascertaining  this  point  than  we  have."  Now  tht 
absence  of  any  evidence  for  this  o(iinlon  in  the 
Tahnud  has  been  already  indicated,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  the  opinion  could  ha,rt  baeo 
stamped  with  real  value  through  its  adoption  by 
learned  Jews  ealled  Talmudists,  or  by  karaed 
Christians  called  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Chureh, 
who  lived  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the 
Talmud.  For  there  is  not  the  slightest  reaaon  for 
supposing  that  in  the  year  500  a.  d  either  Jews  or 
Christians  had  access  to  trustworthy  documents  00 
this  subject  which  have  not  been  transmitted  to 
modem  times,  and  without  such  documents  it  can- 
not be  shown  that  they  had  any  better  means  of 
ascertaining  this  point  than  we  have.  Two  cir- 
cumstances have  probably  contributed  to  the  adc^ 
tion  of  this  opinion  at  the  present  day :  1st,  the 
growth  of  stricter  ideas  as  to  the  importance  of 
knowing  who  was  the  author  of  any  hi»torica]  work 
which  advances  claims  to  be  trustworthy;  and 
2dly,  the  mistranslation  of  an  ambiguous  passage 
in  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles  (xxix.  29),  respect- 
ing the  authoriUes  for  the  life  of  David.  The  first 
point  requires  no  comment  On  the  second  point 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  following  appears  to 
be  the  correct  translation  of  the  passage  in  quca- 
tion :  "  Now  the  history  of  David  fint  and  last, 
behold  it  is  written  in  the  history  of  Samuel  the 
seer,  and  in  the  history  of  Nathan  the  prophet, 
and  in  the  history  (d  Gad  the  seer  "  —  in  which 
the  Hebrew  word  dibrei^  here  translated  **hi»> 
tory,"  has  the  same  meaning  giveu  to  it  each  of 
the  four  times  that  it  is  used,  lliis  sgreea  with 
the  translation  in  the  Septuagint,  which  is  particn- 
larly  worthy  of  attention  in  reference  to  the  Chioa  - 
icles,  as  the  Chronidea  are  the  \-ery  last  work  in  the 
Hebrew  BiUe;  and  whether  this  arose  from  their 
having  been  the  last  admitted  into  the  Canon,  or 
the  lut  composed,  it  is  scarcely  i»obable  that  any 
translation  in  the  Septuagint,  with  one  great  ezr 
caption,  was  UHuie  so  soon  after  the  composition  of 
the  original.  The  rendering  of  the  Sq)taagfait  ia 
by  the  word  K^yot^  in  the  sense,  so  well  knovra 
in  Herodotus,  of  «' history"  (i.  184,  u.  161,  vL 
137),  and  in  the  like  sense  in  the  Apociyphai 
wherein  it  is  used  to  describe  the  history  of  Tobiii 
filfiKos  xAyn¥  Tmfiir,  The  word  » history** 
(Ge»chickte)  is  likewise  the  word  four  times  used 
in  the  translation  of  this  paassge  of  the  Chxonielet 
in  Luther's  Bible,  and  in  the  modem  vccsion  of 
the  Gennan  Jews  made  under  the  saperinteiidenof 


tlon  in  which  the  writer  of  those  Psafans  depleta  hir 
self  as  having  been  placed  (Hitslg,  D(e  Pra/mm,  pp 
18-86).  Whether  tiie  eooelurion  is  eorrset  or  taecr 
rwt,  this  is  a  legltiniate  mode  of  nsMning,  and 
Is  a  sound  basis  for  a  eritical  rupsestroetuaa. 
rsalms  zxxi.«  zxzv..  sL 
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if  th*  Innied  Dr.  Znxa  (Berlin,  18&8:  In  the 
Faftwh  Yerskm,  however,  the  wo/d  (A6ret  is  tmns- 
kted  fai  the  fint  instance  ««aets**  at  applied  to 
()sTid,aiM!  then  "book"  as  applied  to  Samuel, 
Nathan,  and  Gad;  and  thus,  throngh  the  anibi*^ 
fohj  d  the  word  <•  book  **  the  possibility  is  su^- 
leertcd  that  each  of  these  three  prophets  wrote  a 
book  reqiectiDg  his  own  lilb  and  times.  This 
doofcis  fCDdcrmg  of  the  same  word  In  one  passage 
sifma  whoOy  in^miarible;  as  is  also,  though  in  a 
Ino  degree,  the  transhtlon  of  dibrti  as  **book,** 
fcr  which  there  is  a  distinct  Hebrew  word  — 
t^ker.  And  it  nnaj  be  deemed  morallj  certain 
timt  tins  passage  of  the  Chronicles  is  no  authority 
faff  the  snppontion  that,  when  it  was  written,  any 
mitk  was  in  existence  of  which  either  Gad,  Na- 
tksiL,  or  Samuel  was  the  author.^ 

^  Ahhottgh  the  anthofship  of  the  hook  of  Sam- 
eel  cBDiiot  be  ascertained,  there  are  some  indica- 
tkns  as  to  the  date  of  Uie  work.    And  yet  eren  on 
this  pobit  DO  precision  is  attainable,  and  we  must 
be  satisfied  with  a  conjecture  as  to  the  range,  not 
of  years  or  decades,  bat  of  centuries,  within  which 
the  history  was  probably  composed.     Evidence  on 
this  head  is  either  external  or  internal.    The  earlt- 
aA  ondfniaMe  external  eridenoe  of  the  existence  of 
the  book  wouU  seem  to  be  the  Greek  transfaition 
of  it  ID  the  Septnagint     The  exact  date,  however, 
of  the  trvMbtion  itself  is  uncertain,  though  it  must 
kstve  been  made  at  some  time  between  the  transla- 
1km  of  Uie  Pentateuch  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Phifaddphus,  who  died  b.  c.  247,  and  the  century 
hOan  the  birth  of  Christ     The  next  best  external 
tetimooy  is  that  of  a  passage  in  the  Second  Book 
of  Msceabccs  (ti.  18),  in  which  it  is  said  of  Nehe- 
aush,  thai  •*  he,  founding  a  Hbnuy,  gathered  to- 
|cti^  the  acta  of  the  kings,  and  the  prophets, 
tod  of  Daivid,  and  the  episUes  of  the  kings  con- 
en'  ttt^  the  holy  gifts.**     Now,  slthough  this  pas- 
B^«  eaonoi  be  rriied  on  for  proving  that  Nehe- 
■ah  himaeif  did  in  feet  ever  ibund  such  a  library,^ 
fefc  it  is  good  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Acts  of 
the  Kiop^  rk  w«^l  t«p  BaatKimv^  were  in  exist- ' 
Cbce  wlien  the  passage  was  written;  and  it  can- 
aot  leasooahiy  be  doubted  that  this  phrase  was  iti- 
teidsd  to  indnde  the  book  of  Samuel,  which  is 
•prraknt  to  the  two  first  books  of  Kings  in  the 
Bc|itBagxnt.    Heoee  there  is  external  evidence  that 
ht  bo(^  of  Samud  was  written  before  the  Second 
Book  ef  Maecmbees.     And  hstly,  the  passage  in 
Ikr  ChrooKles  already  quoted  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29) 
mu  ikewiae  to  prove  externally  that  the  book 
)f  Samnel  was  written  before  the  Chronicles.   This 


a  not  afasolately  oerCain,  but  it  seems  to  be  the 


Bstaal  inference  fltmi  the  words  that  the  bis- 
lury  sf  David,  fint  and  last,  is  contained  in  the 
kitsiy  of  Samuel,  the  history  of  Nathan,  and  the 
biiUxy  of  Gad.  For  as  a  work  has  come  down  to 
*.  mtitled  Samuel,  which  contains  an  account  of 
Ike  ifi  of  DaTid  till  within  a  short  perfod  before 

«  la  (he  flwedlsfe  Bible  the  word  dihrti  \n  each  of 
is  taraosfaieed  "acts  **  (Ocmta^or), 
\j  the  same  word  whieh  Is  used  lo  dssif' 
ef  the  Apostko  in  Che  New  HMtaoMnt 
fUt  k^dalloo  li  sdf«onais(ont  and  admteslUe. 
ist  Ihs  eanBao  tmaslattons,  supported  as  tbej  are 
^  the  Saptoactet,  aaom  pnfilrable. 

^  Pintawjii  Bwmid  and   Bleek  have  aoeepted  the 

Mmoft  that  Nebemlah  founded  such  a  UbF»T,  and 

Wf  aske  lafcraDces  from  the  account  of  the  ilbraxy 

•»  te  time  when  eeriajQ  hooki  of  **w  Old  "^^eata- 

*«C  «■•«  adoalttad  IntA  Un  Canon.    '*'*Ml«i  aie«  how- 
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his  death,  ft  appears  most  reasonable  to  oonduds 
(although  this  point  is  open  to  dispute)  that  the 
writer  of  tlie  Chronicles  referred  to  this  work  by 
the  title  History  of  Samuel.  In  this  case,  admit- 
ting the  date  assigned,  on  internal  grounds,  to  the 
Chronicles  by  a  modem  Jewish  writer  of  undoubted 
learning  and  critical  powers,  there  would  be  exter- 
nal evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  book  of  Sam- 
uel' earlier  than  847  B.  C,  though  not  earlier  than 
912  B.  c,  the  era  of  the  Sdeucidas  (Zuns,  A'e 
GoHesdientiiichen  Vifrirdgt  <kr  Judtn^  p.  38). 
Supposing  that  the  Chronicles  were  written  earlier, 
this  eridence  would  go,  in  precise  proportH>n, 
ftirther  back,  but  there  would  be  still  a  total  ab- 
sence of  earlier  external  eridence  on  the  subjfvt 
than  is  contained  in  the  Chronicles.  If,  however, 
instead  of  look  nig  soldy  to  the  external  evidence, 
the  interna]  eridence  respecting  the  book  of 
Samuel  is  examined,  there  are  indications  of  its 
having  been  written  some  centuries  earlier.  On 
this  head  the  following  points  are  worthy  of  no- 
tice:— 

1.  The  book  of  Samnel  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
ten at  a  time  when  the  Pentateuch,  whether  it  a*ae 
or  was  not  in  exi«tence  in  its  present  form,  was  at 
any  rate  not  acted  on  as  the  rule  of  religious  ob- 
servances. According  to  the  Mosaic  Law  as  finally 
established,  sacrifices  to  Jehovah  were  not  lawful 
anywhere  but  before  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,  whether  this  was  a  permanent 
temple,  as  at  Jerusalem,  or  otherwise  (I)eut.  xii. 
13,  14;  Lev.  xrii.  3,  4;  but  see  Ex.  xx.  24).  But 
in  the  book  of  Samuel,  the  oflMng  of  sacrifices,  or 
the  erection  of  altars,  which  implies  sacrifices,  is 
mentioned  at  se^'eral  places,  such  as  Mizpeh,  Ka- 
mah.  Bethel,  the  threshing-place  of  Araunah  the 
Jebusite,  and  elsewhere,  not  only  without  any  dis- 
approbation, apology,  or  explanation,  but  in  a  way 
which  produces  the  impression  that  such  sacrifices 
were  pleasing  to  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  vii.  9,  10,  17, 
ix.  13,  X.  3,  xir.  36;  8  Sam.  xxir.  18-25).  This 
circumstance  points  to  the  date  of  the  book  of 
Samuel  as  eariier  Uian  the  reformation  of  Josiah, 
when  Hilkiah  the  high-priest  told  Shaphan  the 
scribe  that  he  bad  found  the  Book  of  the  I^w  in 
the  house  of  Jehovah,  when  the  Passover  was  Icepc 
as  was  enjoined  in  that  book,  in  a  way  that  no 
Passover  had  been  hotden  since  the  days  of  the 
Judges,  and  when  the  worship  upon  high-places 
was  abolished  by  the  king's  orders  (2  K.  xxii.  S, 
xxiii.  8,  13,  15,  19,  21,  22).  Tlie  probability  that 
a  sacred  historian,  writing  after  that  reformatimi, 
would  ha>'e  expressed  disapprobation  of,  or  would 
have  accounted  for,  any  seeming  departure  fh)ni  tlie 
laws  of  the  Pentateuch  by  Darid,  Saul,  or  Samuel 
is  not  in  itsdf  conclusive,  but  joined  to  other  con- 
siderations it  is  entitled  to  peculiar  weight.  Th« 
natural  mode  of  dealing  with  such  a  religious  scan 
dal,  when  it  shocks  the  ideas  of  a  later  generation, 
is  followed  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings,  who 


ever,  the  following  reasons  for  rqlecttng  the  slats* 
ment:  Ist  It  ooenrs  In  a  letter  geosrally  deemsd 
spurious,  idiy.  In  the  ssma  latter  a  flibulouji  obory 
is  rsoontod  not  only  of  Jeremiah  (U.  lr-7),  bat  likewlM 
of  Nehemiah  blmself.  8dly.  An  erroneooa  historical 
statement  Is  likewise  made  in  the  same  le  ter,  that 
Kehemiah  built  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  (I  18).  No. 
wlhMSS  in  a  court  -'  Joatloe,  whose  credit  jad  been 
shaken  to  a  sir  Uar  extent,  would,  unless  corroboratstf 
by  other  evidesM,  be  railed  on  af  m  authority  t<r  aav 
Important  foci 
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mdoobtodlj  Und  hfter  than  tiM  nfonaatkiii  of  Jo- 
lUh,  or  than  the  bflgbmingf  at  kaat,  of  the  captiT- 
h.j  of  Judah  (S  K.  izv.  SI,  S7).  This  writer  meo* 
tiona  the  tolemtioD  of  worahlp  on  hSgh-phoes  with 
dini^irobatbn,  not  only  in  connection  with  bad 
kbiga,  tuch  as  Manaaieh  and  Ahas,  bnt  likewiae  at 
a  drawback  in  the  eioellence  of  other  kings,  anch  at 
Aaa,  Jehoshaphat,  Jehoaah,  Aniaiiah,  Auriah,  and 
Jotham,  who  an  praiaed  for  having  done  what  waa 
right  in  the  sight  of  Jehorah  (1  K.  it.  U,  izii  4»; 
8  K.  ziL  3,  xiT.  4,  zr.  4,  85,  zii.  4,  ni.  8);  and 
something  of  the  same  Und  might  have  been  ez- 
pected  in  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Samuel,  if  lie 
had  lived  at  a  time  when  the  worslup  on  high- 
places  had  been  abolished. 

2.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  early  date  of  the 
book  of  Samuel  that  aUoaiona  in  it  even  to  the 
aiitenoe  of  Moeea  are  so  few.  After  the  retom 
fipom  the  Captivity,  and  more  especially  after  the 
changea  introduced  by  Ena,  Moaea  bocame  that 
great  central  figure  in  the  thou^'bts  and  language 
oi  devout  Jews  which  he  could  not  fail  to  be  when 
all  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  were  observed,  and 
they  were  all  refened  to  him  at  the  divine  prophet 
who  communicated  them  directly  ih>m  Jehovah. 
This  trsnscendent  importance  of  Moaes  must  al- 
ready have  commenced  at  the  finding  of  the  Book 
of  the  Law  at  the  reformation  of  Joaiah.  Now  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  book  of  Samuel  is  the  hiB« 
torical  work  of  the  Old  Teetament  in  which  the 
name  of  Moaes  occurs  most  rarely.  In  Joshua  it 
occurs  66  times;  in  Chronicles,  fiera,  and  Kehe- 
mtah,  81  timea;  in  the  book  of  Kings  ten  times; 
in  Judges  three  times;  but  in  Samuel  only  twice 
^Zuns,  Vartrdgef  86).  And  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  in  each  case  Moaea  is  merely  meutioned  with 
Aaron  as  having  brought  Uie  Israelites  out  of  the 
land  of  li^ypt,  but  nothing  whatever  is  said  of  the 
Law  of  Moaes  (1  Sam.  zii.  6,  8).  It  may  be 
thought  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn  ftom  this 
omission  of  the  name  of  Moaes,  because,  inasmuch 
as  the  Law  of  Moses,  as  a  whole,  was  evidently  not 
acted  on  in  the  time  of  Samuel,  David,  and  Solo- 
mon, there  waa  no  occasion  fbr  a  writer,  however 
late  he  lived,  to  introduce  the  name  of  Mooes  at  all 
in  connection  with  their  life  and  actions.  But  it  is 
very  rare  indeed  (br  later  writers  to  refrun  in  tbia 
way  firom  importing  the  ideas  of  their  own  time 
bito  the  account  of  earlier  transactiona.  Thus, 
very  eariy  in  the  book  of  Kings  there  la  an  allusion 
to  what  ia  "written  in  the  Law  of  Moaes*'  (1  K. 
ii.  8).  Thus  the  author  of  the  book  of  Chroniclea 
makea,  for  the  reign  of  David,  acakulation  of  money 
hi  dttricSf  a  Persian  coin,  not  likely  to  have  been 
hn  common  use  among  the  Jewa  until  the  Persian 
domination  had  beoi  Ailly  establiahed.  Thua, 
iiKire  than  once,  Josephus,  in  his  Antiqmtiu  of 
the  Jem,  attributes  ezpresaiona  to  pcnouagea  in 
I  be  Old  Testament  which  are  to  be  accounted  for 
*iy  what  waa  femiliar  to  hia  own  mind,  although 
they  are  not  justified  by  his  authoritiea.  For  ez- 
ainple,  evidently  copying  the  history  of  a  transao- 
tion  from  the  book  of  Samuel,  he  rcpreaenta  the 
prophet  Samuel  aa  ezhorting  the  people  to  bear  in 
mind  "  the  code  of  htvrs  which  Moaea  had  given 
them  "  (r^t  MtviHr^vt  ra/iotfccrfaf ,  AnL  vi.  6,  §  3), 
though  Uiere  ia  no  mention  of  Moees,  or  of  hia  leg- 
tfatkn,  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  Samoel  (1 

•  As  eompared  with  Samuel,  the  peeuliarltiia  of 
the  PBDtateoeh  are  not  quiu  as  striking  as  the  difler- 
tai  ittDfuags  betwNn  Loerstlui  and  TligU :  tba 
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Sam.  zU.  S0-S6).  Again,  m  gMng  an 
the  punishments  with  which  Uie  lanalitea  wsn 
threatened  for  diaobedience  of  the  Law  by  Moaea  ir 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  Josephus  attribotca  te 
Moaea  the  threat  that  their  tempfe  shonM  be  burned 
{AmU  iv.  8,  §  46).  But  no  passage  can  be  pointed 
out  in  the  whole  Pentateuch  in  which  anch  » threat 
occurs;  and  in  feet,  accordii^  to  the  received  chro- 
nokigy  (1  K.  vi.  1),  or  according  to  any  ehronol* 
ogy,  the  first  temple  at  Jerusalem  waa  not  built  till 
aome  oenturiea  after  the  death  of  Moaea.  Tet  this 
allnaion  to  the  burning  of  an  unbuilt  temple  ooghi 
not  to  be  regarded  aa  an  intentional  nuarepraaenta- 
tion.  It  ia  rather  an  inatance  of  the  tendency  in 
an  hiatorian  who  describes  peat  eventa  to  give  un- 
oonadoualy  indicationa  of  hu  living  himaelf  at  n 
later  epoch.  Similar  remarks  Kpffy  to  a  paasaga 
of  Josephus  {AnL  viL  4,  §  4),  in  which,  giving  an 
account  of  David's  pn^t  to  buiU  a  temple  ai  Je- 
ruaalem,  he  saya  that  David  wiabed  to  pivpare  a 
temple  for  God,  ^^aa  Moaes  commanded,**  though 
no  aueh  command  or  ii^unction  ia  found  to  be  in  1^ 
Pentateuch.  To  a  religioua  Jew,  when  the  lawa  ol 
the  Pentateuch  were  obeerved,  Mooes  could  not  foil 
to  be  the  predominant  idea  in  his  mind;  but  Mooes 
would  not  necessarily  be  of  equal  importanee  to  » 
Hebrew  historian  who  lived  before  the  refonnatinBi 
of  Joaiah. 

3.  It  tallies  with  an  eariy  date  for  the  compo- 
sition of  the  book  of  Samuel  that  it  is  one  of  tha 
best  specimens  of  Hebrew  proae  in  the  golden  age 
of  Hebrew  literature.  In  prose  it  holda  the  aame 
pkce  which  Joel  and  the  undisputed  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  boUl  in  poetical  or  prophetical  language.  It 
is  free  from  the  peculiarities  S  the  book  of  Judgca, 
which  it  ia  proposed  to  account  for  by  suppoaing 
that  they  bebnged  to  the  popular  dialect  of  Nor^^eni 
Palestine;  and  likewiae  from  the  alight peeuliaritiea 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  it  ia  proposed  to  regard  aa 
archaismaa  (Geseniua,  Hebrew  Grammm^  §  3,  5). 
It  ia  a  striking  contrast  to  the  language  of  the  book 
of  Chronicles,  which  undoubtedly  belonga  to  the 
silver  age  of  Hebrew  proee,  and  it  does  not  contain 
aa  many  alleged  Chaldaisma  as  the  few  in  the  book 
of  Kings.  Indeed  the  number  of  Chaldaiams  in  Um 
book  of  Samuel  which  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  baa 
auggested  do  not  amount  to  more  than  about  aiz 
inatanoes,  some  of  them  doubtful  once,  in  90  pagea 
of  our  modem  Hebrew  Bible.  And,  considering  the 
general  purity  of  the  bmguage,  it  is  not  only  poaai- 
ble,  but  probable,  that  the  trifling  residuum  of  Chal- 
daiams may  be  owing  to  the  ini^vertence  of  Chal- 
dee  copyists,  when  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be  a  living 
language.  At  the  same  time  thia  argument  frona 
language  must  not  be  pushed  so  for  aa  to  imply 
that,  standing  alone,  it  would  be  oonduaive;  foe 
some  writings,  the  date  of  which  is  about  the  time 
of  the  Captivity,  are  in  pure  Hebrew,  auch  aa  the 
prophecies  of  Habakkuk,  the  Psalma  czz.,  exzzvii., 
czzziz.,  pointed  out  by  Geseniua,  and  by  &r  the 
krgeat  portion  of  the  latter  part  of  the  prophecies 
attributed  to  *•  Isaiah  **  (xl.-lzri.).  And  we  have 
not  aufficient  knowledge  of  the  condiUon  of  the  Jewa 
at  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  or  for  a  few  oentvriei 
after,  to  entitle  any  one  to  assert  that  there  were  m 
individuals  among  them  who  wrote  the  puraat  Ue> 
brew.  Stall  the  baUnce  of  probability  inclines  to  the 
contrary  direction,  and,  aa  a  aubaidiary  aignment 


paxallAl  which  has  been  inggaBtBd  by  Geseniua. 
gil  seems  to  have  been  about  14  ysars  of  apt 
Luetetius'  graat  pooa  was  p ubUatad. 
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hb  iNvity  of  lugitago  <tf  tbt  book  of  Soarael  ii 
Mititfed  to  tome  weight. 

Awimiog,  then,  that  the  work  waa  eompoeed  at 
a  period  not  hilsr  than  the  rafbrmation  of  Joaiah, — 
nj,  B.  o.  092,  — the  quertkw  ariiea  aa  to  the  Tcry 
mAeA  point  of  time  at  whioh  it  ootild  have  existed 
kn  ila  praaent  form.  And  the  answer  aeemi  to  be^ 
that  the  earlieet  period  waa  aobaequentto  the  teoea- 
■on  of  the  Ten  IVibes.  Thia  resulU  from  the  pea- 
■oe  in  1  Sam.  zzvii.  6|  wherein  it  is  eatd  of  Da- 
Hd,  MThen  Aehiah  gave  him  ZiUag  that  daj: 
wfaflRlbre  ZiUag  pertaineth  wito  the  kings  of  Ju- 
iak  unto  thia  daj:  **  fbr  neither  SanI,  David,  nor 
floloBon  is  m  a  singie  instance  called  king  of  Jn- 
^ah  simply.  It  is  tme  that  David  is  said,  in  one 
mcrative  respecting  him,  to  have  reined  in  Hebron 
■aim  jears  and  aix  months  over  Judah  (2  Sam.  v. 
i)  before  he  ndgned  in  Jerasalem  thirtj-three 
yean  over  all  IsrasI  and  Judah ;  but  he  is,  notvrith- 
atanding,  never  designated  by  the  title  King  of 
Judah.  Befote  the  secession,  the  designation  of 
the  Idngs  waa  that  they  were  kings  of  Israel  (1 
Sam.  xilL  1,  xv.  1,  xvi.  1;  8  Sam.  v.  17,  viii.  15; 
I  K.  iL  11,  iv.  1,  vi.  1,  xL  49).  It  may  safely, 
Ihenfore,  be  assumed  that  the  book  of  Samuel 
«mld  not  have  existed  in  its  present  form  at  au 
oariier  period  than  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  who  as- 
ecnded  the  throne  b.  c.  975.  If  we  go  beyond 
this,  and  endeavor  to  assert  the  predse  time  be- 
tviMB  975  B.  o.  and  699  b.  c,  when  it  was  ooni- 
poaed,  all  certain  indieatuns  fiul  us.  The  expres  • 
gum  **  unto  this  day,**  used  se^^eral  times  in  the 
book  (1  Sem.  ▼.  5,  vi.  18,  xxx.  95;  2  Sam.  iv.  3, 
vL  8),  in  addition  to  the  use  of  it  in  the  passage 
ilnady  quoted,  is  too  indefinite  to  prove  anything, 
eieept  that  the  writer  who  employed  it  lived  subse- 
foently  to  the  events  he  described.  It  is  faiade- 
fuate  to  prove  whether  he  lived  three  centuries,  or 
only  half  a  eentuiy,  after  those  events.  The  same 
tenark  applies  to  the  phrase,  **  Tlierefore  it  became 
a  prov«r1>,  ^Ii  Saul  among  the  Prophets?*'*  (1 
8am.  X.  19),  and  to  the  verse,  <*  Beforetime  in  Is- 
rael, vriien  a  man  went  to  enquire  of  God,  thus  h« 
spake.  Come,  and  let  us  go  to  the  seer:  ibr  he  that 
ia  now  called  a  Prophet  was  beforetime  called  a 
Seer**  (1  Sam.  ix.  9).  In  both  cases  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  writer  lived  more  than  eighty  years 
after  the  loeidanli  to  which  he  alludes.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  various  traditions  respecting  the  manner 
in  whkh  Saul  firrt  became  acquainted  with  David 
(1  Sam.  xvL  14-93,  xvii  55-58)  —  respecting  the 
OKWUicr  of  Saiil*s  death  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  9-6,  8-18; 
9  Sam.  L  8-19)  —  do  not  neoeisarily  show  that  a 
wy  long  time  (say  ev«n  a  century)  eJapeed  between 
tke  setnal  events  and  the  record  of  the  trsditions. 
b  an  age  anterior  to  the  existence  of  newspapers 
or  the  invention  of  printing,  and  when  probably 
ftm  could  fesd,  thirty  or  forty  years,  or  even  leas, 
tete  been  suiBcieot  for  the  growth  of  different  tra- 
ditions respeeting  the  same  historical  fact  Lastly, 
Witfnal  evidence  of  Ungusge  lends  no  assistance 
for  Asorimination  in  the  period  of  358  yean  within 
whkh  the  book  may  have  been  written:  for  the 
OBdiapated  Hebrew  writings  belonging  to  that  pe- 
riod are  comparatively  lew,  and  not  one  of  them  is 
a  Uslory.  which  vronld  present  the  best  points  of 
camparisun.  They  emfataee  aeareely  more  than 
^  writings  of  Joel,  Amos,  Hosea,  Mlcah,  Nahum, 
md  a  certain  portion  of  the  writings  under  the  title 
« Isaiah.**  The  whole  of  these  writings  together 
ma  aearedy  be  estimated  as  occupying  more  than 
oxty  pagea  of  our  BAjww  Bibka,  and  whatever 
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may  be  their  peculiarities  of  hmgnage  or  style,  thsiy 
do  not  afibrd  materials  for  a  safe  inforeiice  as  la 
whioh  of  their  autfaon  was  likely  to  have  been  coo- 
temporsry  with  the  author  of  Uie  buok  of  Samuel. 
All  that  oan  be  asserted  as  mideniable  is,  that  the 
book,  as  a  whole,  can  scarcely  have  been  eompoeed 
later  than  the  refonnatkm  of  Josiah,  and  that  it 
could  not  have  existed  in  its  present  form  esrlier 
than  the  reign  of  Kehoboam. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  no  great  weight.  In  oppo- 
sition to  this  conclusion,  is  due  to  the  foct  that  the 
death  of  Darid,  although  in  one  pessage  evidently 
implied  (9  Sam.  v.  5),  is  not  directly  recorded  in  Uie 
book  of  Samuel.  Fnm  thia  foot  U&vemick  (Etn- 
Uitung  in  da*  Abe  Testameni,  part  ii.,  p.  145) 
deems  it  a  certain  inforeoce  that  the  author  lived 
not  long  after  the  death  of  David.  But  this  is  a 
vwy  sl^bt  foundation  for  such  an  inference,  since 
we  know  nothing  of  the  author's  name,  or  of  the 
oircumatanees  under  which  he  wrote,  or  of  his  pr^- 
olae  ideas  respecthig  what  is  required  of  an  histo- 
rian. We  cannot,  therefore,  assert,  Ikom  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  charscter  of  his  mind,  that  his  deeming 
it  logically  requisite  to  make  a  formal  statement 
of  David*s  death  would  have  depended  on  his  living 
a  short  Ume  or  a  k>usc  time  after  tliat  event.  Be- 
sides, it  ia  very  possible  that  he  did  formally  record 
it,  and  that  the  mention  of  it  was  sulisequeutly 
omitted  on  account  of  the  more  minute  details  by 
which  the  acoount  of  David's  death  ia  preceded 
in  the  Firrt  Book  of  Kings.  There  would  have 
been  nothing  wrong  hi  such  an  omission,  nor  in- 
deed, in  any  addition  to  the  book  of  Samuel;  for, 
as  those  who  finally  inserted  it  in  the  Canon  did 
not  transmit  it  to  posterity  with  the  name  of  any 
particular  author,  their  honcity  was  uivdived,  not 
in  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  omitting  or 
adding  anything,  but  solely  in  the  fact  of  their 
adding  nothing  which  tiiey  lelieved  to  be  fel«e, 
and  of  omitting  nothing  of  iu.portauce  which  they 
believed  to  he  true 

In  this  absolute  ignorance  of  the  author's  name, 
and  vague  knowledge  of  the  date  of  the  work, 
there  has  been  a  contro%*ersy  whether  the  book  of 
damud  is  or  is  not  a  compilation  from  preexiii- 
ing  documents;  and  if  this  is  decided  in  the  af- 
firmative, to  what  extent  the  wwk  is  a  compilation 
It  is  not  intended  to  enter  ftdly  here  into  this  con- 
troveny,  respecting  which  the  reader  is  referred  te 
Dr.  Davidson's  Jntroduction  to  ike  CrUieal  Siudff 
and  KmowUdye  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  London, 
Longman,  1856,  in  which  this  subject  is  dispaa- 
siooately  and  fairly  treated.  One  observation,  how- 
ever, of  some  praetieal  importance,  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind.  It  does  not  admit  of  much  reasonable 
doubt  that  in  the  book  of  Samuel  then  are  two 
diiierent  accounts  (already  alluded  to)  respecting 
Saul*s  iirst  acquaintance  with  David,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Saul*s  death —  md  that  yet  the 
editor  or  author  of  the  book  did  not  let  his  mind 
work  upon  these  two  dififerent  accounts  so  for  as  tc 
make  him  interpoee  his  own  opinion  as  to  which 
ef  the  conflicting  accounts  waa  cotreet,  or  even  to 
poin*  out  to  the  reader  that  tlie  two  accounts  were 
i^parentiy  contradictory.  Hence,  in  a  certain 
sense,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  the  author  must  be 
regarded  as  a  compiler,  and  not  an  original  hia- 
torian.  And  in  reference  to  the  tax)  accounts  of 
I  baa'*i  death,  this  is  not  the  leis  true,  even  if  the 
seeoDci  aoeount  be  deemed  reeonciUble  with  the  fint 
br  thL  suj^msitran  that  the  AnuUekite  had  lahri- 
ated  the  story  of  his  having  killed  Saul  (9  Sem. 
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I.  tf-lO).  Although  poMibly  tnM,  tbii  ii  an  im- 
like^  tappotiUon,  beeauae,  m  the  Amalekite'a  ob- 
'«i  in  a  Ue  would  hara  been  to  curry  &vor  with 
David,  it  would  have  been  natural  for  him  to  have 
Gorged  aome  itory  which  would  have  redounded 
more  to  his  own  credit  than  the  dumay  and  im- 
probable statement  that  he,  a  mere  casual  spectator, 
iiad  killed  Saul  at  Saul'a  own  requeat.  But  whether 
the  Amalekite  said  what  was  true  or  what  was 
Use,  an  historian,  as  disUnguished  from  a  compiler, 
eould  scarcely  have  failed  to  oouvey  his  own  opinion 
on  the  point,  afiectiug,  as  on  one  alternative  it  did 
materisiUy,  the  truth  of  the  narrative  which  he  had 
just  before  recorded  respecting  the  circumstances 
under  which  Saul's  death  occurred.  And  if  oom- 
lulation  is  admitted  in  regard  to  the  two  events 
Juat  mentioned,  or  to  one  of  them,  there  is  no 
antecedent  improbability  that  the  same  may  have 
been  the  case  in  other  instances;  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  the  two  explanations  of  the  proverb,  "  Is 
Saul  also  among  the  PropheU?  *'  (1  Sam.  z.  0.19, 
six.  22-24),  or  the  two  accounts  of  David's  having 
forborne  to  talce  Saul*s  life,  at  the  very  time  when 
ha  was  a  fugitive  from  Saul,  and  his  own  life  was 
in  danger  fh»m  Saul's  enmity  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  3-15, 
zxvi.  7-12).  'Hie  same  remark  applies  to  what 
nem  to  be  summaries  or  endings  "i  narratives  by 
iifierent  writers,  such  as  1  Sam.  vii.  i3- 17,  1  Sam. 
ziv.  47-62,,  compared  with  chapter  xv.;  2  Sam. 
viii.  15-18.  In  these  cases,  if  each  passage  were 
absolutely  iaohited,  and  occurred  in  a  work  which 
contained  no  other  inatance  of  compilation,  the 
inftrance  to  be  drawn  might  be  uncertain.  But 
when  even  one  instance  of  oompilatiou  has  been 
elearly  established  in  a  work,  all  otlier  seeming 
Instances  nwst  be  viewed  in  its  light,  and  it  wouki 
be  unreasonable  to  contest  each  of  them  singly,  on 
principles  which  imply  that  compilation  is  as  un- 
likely as  it  woukl  be  in  a  work  of  modem  history. 
It  is  to  be  added,  that  as  the  author  and  the 
precise  date  of  the  book  of  Samuel  are  unknown, 
its  historical  value  is  not  impaired  by  its  being 
deemed  to  a  certain  extent  a  compiktion.  Indeed, 
fh>m  one  point  of  view,  its  value  is  in  this  way 
somewhat  enlumced;  as  the  probability  is  increase 
of  its  oontaining  documents  of  an  early  date,  some 
of  which  may  have  been  written  by  persons  con- 
temporaneous, or  nearly  so,  with  the  events  d»- 
•eribed. 

Sottreei  of  the  Book  of  Samuel — Assuming  thai 
Iha  book  ii  a  compilation,  it  is  a  subject  of  rational 
Inquiry  to  ascertain  the  materials  from  which  it 
siaa  oompoeed.  But  our  information  on  this  head 
la  scanty.  The  only  work  actually  quoted  in  this 
book  is  the  book  oif  Jasher;  t.  e.  the  book  of 
the  Upright  Notwithstanding  the  great  learning 
which  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  this  title  by 
numerous  commentators  [vol.  ii.  p.  1215],  the 
meaning  of  the  title  must  be  rq^arded  as  absolutely 
inknown,  and  the  obaiacter  of  the  book  itself  as 
uncertain.  The  best  coiyecture  hitherto  ofiered  as 
an  induction  from  facts  is,  that  it  was  a  book  of 
?osois;  but  the  fiscts  an  too  few  to  establish  this 


o  Any  Hebrew  scholar  who  will  write  out  the  erig- 
kial  fbur  Unas  eommendng  with  (*8an,  stand  thou 
idU  upon  Olbeon !  **  may  satisfy  himself  that  they 
■eiong  to  a  poem.  The  last  Uoe,  '^  Until  the  people 
lad  avenged  tlMmaslves  uoon  tb^  enemies,"  whteh 
SI  the  A.  T.  Is  soiMwhat  heavy,  to  almcel  muaktak- 
iMy  a  Uoe  of  poetry  in  the  original.  In  a  narrative 
e^eettng  ttie  Israelites  In  nrose  thsgr  wonhl  not  have 
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as  a  poaitive  general  conchision.  II  la  on!/  qmiiti 
twice  in  the  whole  Bible,  once  as  a  work  ootttatmag 
I>avid*s  Lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jooathan  (1 
Sam.  L  18),  and  secondly,  a^  an  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  aun  and  moon  stood  still  at  the 
command  of  Joahua  (Joah.  z.  13).  lliere  can  Ijc 
no  doubt  that  the  Lamentation  of  David  Is  a  pnetn ; 
and  it  is  most  probable  thai  the  other  passage 
referred  to  as  written  in  the  book  of  Jaahcr  in- 
cludes fbur  Unas  of  Hebrew  poetry,*  though  the 
poetical  diction  and  rhj-thm  of  the  original  are 
somewhat  impaired  in  a  tianslation.  Bal  the  only 
sound  deduction  from  theae  Csds  Is,  thai  the  bock 
of  Jasher  contained  some  poems.  Whal  elar  tt 
may  have  contained  we  cannot  say,  even  nega- 
tively. Without  refemioe,  however,  to  the  book  of 
Jasher,  the  book  of  Samuel  contains  setwal  poetical 
compositions,  on  each  of  which  a  few  obsemtions 
may  be  offisrad;  commencing  erith  the  poetry  d 
David. 

(1.)  David's  Lamentation  over  Sanl  and  Jona- 
than, called  '*  The  Bow.'*  This  extnoiely  beautifhl 
composition,  which  seems  to  have  been  preserved 
through  David's  having  caused  it  to  be  taugbl  to 
the  children  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  i.  18),  ia  univeieally 
admitted  to  be  the  genuine  production  of  Ba%id. 
In  this  respect,  it  has  an  advantage  over  ths 
Psalms;  as,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  inaccuracy 
of  some  of  the  inscriptions,  no  one  of  the  psalma 
attributed  to  David  has  wholly  escaped  chalknge> 
One  point  in  the  Lamentation  especially  merits 
attention,  that,  contrary  to  what  a  later  poet  would 
have  ventured  to  repreeent,  David,  In  the  geoeieaity 
and  tenderness  of  his  nature,  sounds  the  praises  of 
Swil. 

(2.)  David's  LamentaUon  on  the  death  of  Abncf 
(2  Sam.  iil.  83,  34).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  this  short  poetical  ^iaculaftion. 

(3.)  2  Sam.  xxii.  A  Song  of  Darid,  which  Is 
introduced  vrith  the  inscription  that  Darid  spoke 
the  words  of  the  song  to  Jehovah,  in  the  day  that 
Jehovah  had  deliver^  him  out  of  the  hand  of  all 
his  enemies  and  out  of  the  hand  of  SauL  This 
song,  with  a  few  unimportant  verbal  diffiaences,  is 
merely  the  xviiith  Psahn,  which  bears  substantially 
the  same  inscription.  For  poetical  beauty,  the 
song  is  well  worthy  to  be  the  production  of  David. 
The  following  difficulties,  howerer,  are  connected 
with  it. 

(a.)  The  date  of  the  composition  is  assigned  to 
the  day  when  Darid  had  been  deliveRd  not  only 
out  <^  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,  but  likewise 
»out  of  the  band  of  Saul."  Now  Darid  reigned 
forty  years  after  Saul*s  death  (2  Sam.  ▼.  4,  6),  aud 
it  was  as  king  thai  he  achieved  the  suooessive  ooii> 
quests  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  psaliu. 
Moreover,  the  paalm  is  eridently  introduced  ae 
compoeed  at  a  late  period  of  his  life;  and  it  imma 
diately  precedes  the  twenty-third  chapter,  wh&di 
commences  with  the  passage,  **Now  theee  be  the 
hst  words  of  Darid."  It  sounds  strange,  them* 
fore,  that  the  name  of  Saul  should  be  intiodnced, 
whose  hostility,  so  fiir  distant  in  time,  had  been 


been  dMcribed  as  ''IjI  (rdt),  witfaont  even  an  actlelik 

Moreover,  there  is  no  other  instance  in  wliioh  the 
pie  accusative  of  the  person  on  wlmm  veiifsew 

taken  Is  osed  afisc  Qp3  {naham).    In  simple 

]Q  (min)  Intervenes,  and,  like  the  artlds,  H 
have  been  hers  omitted  Ibr 
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I  M  it  were,  by  Dand  in  hk  noble  Lunen- 

•tiOD. 

(b.)  In  the  eloeing  Terae  (t  Sun.  xdi.  51),  Je- 
hovah ii  spoken  of  at  ehowing  umeroy  to  his 
anoLntedi  unto  Dayid  and  his  seed  for  evermore." 
These  words  would  be  mora,  naturallj  written  of 
David  than  by  David.  Thej  maj,  however,  be  a 
faUer  addition ;  as  it  may  be  observed  that  at  the 
present  day,  notwithstanding  the  safeguanl  of  print- 
ing, the  poetical  writings  of  living  authors  are  ooea- 
bodmIIj  altered,  and  it  must  be  added  disfigured, 
In  [vinted  hymn-books.  Still,  as  fiir  as  they  go, 
the  words  tend  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  the  psalm 
was  vrritten  by  Darid,  as  it  cannot  be  pivoed  that 
Ihey  are  an  addition. 

(c)  In  some  passages  of  the  psalm,  ih»  strong- 
Bit  assertions  are  made  of  the  poet's  uprightness 
md  purity.  He  says  of  himsdf,  *«  According  to 
the  cleanness  of  my  hande  hath  He  recompensed 
me.  For  I  have  kept  the  ways  of  Jehovah,  and 
have  not  wickedly  departed  from  my  God.  For  all 
hts  judgments  were  before  me:  and  as  for  his 
statutes,  I  did  not  depart  from  them.  I  was  also 
uptight  belbre  Him,  and  have  kept  myself  from 
mine  iniquity  **  (xxu.  21-34).  Now  it  is  a  sut^ject 
of  reasonable  surprise  that,  at  any  period  after  the 
painful  incidents  of  his  lift  in  the  matter  of  Uriah, 
David  should  have  used  this  language  oonoefnuig 
himidf.  Admitting  fully  that,  in  consequence  of 
his  sincere  and  bitter  contrition,  ^^the  princely 
heart  of  innocence  "  may  have  been  freely  bestowed 
upon  him,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this 
should  have  influenced  him  so  far  in  his  assertions 
respecting  his  own  uprightness  in  past  times,  as  to 
make  him  forget  that  he  had  once  been  betnyed 
by  hit  passions  into  adultery  and  murder.  These 
assertions,  if  made  by  David  himself,  would  form 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  tender  humility  and  self- 
mistruat  in  conneotk>n  with  thd  same  subject  by 
a  great  living  genius  of  spotless  character.  (See 
*»'  Chrisliaa  Tear,**  iiih  Bumlay  oJUr  TrwUy-^ad 
Jimem.) 

(4.)  A  song,  called  <«Ia8t  words  of  David  '*  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  3-7).  According  to  the  Inscription,  it 
was  compoaed  by  **  David  the  son  of  Jesse,  the  man 
who  was  raised  up  on  high,  the  anointed  of  the 
God  of  Jacob,  and  the  sweet  psslmist  of  Israel.*' 
It  is  suggested  by  Bleek,  and  is  in  itself  very  prob- 
able, that  both  the  paafan  and  the  inscription  were 
aXen  from  some  collection  of  tongs  or  ptalmt. 
'n>cre  it  not  sufficient  reaton  to  deny  that  thit  song 
it  correctly  ascribed  to  Darid. 

(5.)  One  other  song  remains,  which  is  perhi^w 
the  most  perplexing  in  the  book  of  Samud.  This 
it  the  Song  of  Hannah,  a  wife  of  Elkanah  (1  Sam. 
U.  1-10).  One  difficulty  ariset  from  an  allution 
in  verse  10  to  the  existence  of  a  king  under  Jeho- 
vah, many  years  before  the  kingly  power  was 
established  among  the  Israelites.  Another  equally 
great  difliculty  arises  firom  the  internal  character 
3f  the  song.  It  purports  to  be  written  by  one  of 
two  wives  at  a  song  of  thanksgiving  for  having 
borne  a  cbiM,  after  a  long  period  of  barrenness, 
flueh  had  caused  her  to  1m  looked  doi^n  upon  by 
.be  other  wife  of  her  husband.  But,  deducting  a 
genenl  allusion,  in  verse  5,  to  the  barrw  having 
borne  seven,  there  is  nothing  in  the  song  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  supposed  circumstances,  and  by 
fiv  the  greater  portion  of  It  seems  to  be  a  song  of 
Mfoaph  far  driiveraoee  from  powerful  enemies  in 
battle  (w.  1,  4,  10).  Indeed,  llienius  does  no^ 
iMJrstii  to  coqjecture  that  it  was  written  by  Darid  I 
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alter  he  had  skin  Goliath,  and  the  Phllistinet  had 
been  defeated  in  a  great  battle  (JExegetitekei  Hand- 
buekf  p.  8).  There  it  no  hittorioil  warrant  far 
thit  inppotitioo;  but  the  song  it  certainly  more 
appropriate  to  the  rictory  of  David  over  Goliath, 
than  to  Hannah's  having  given  birth  to  a  child 
under  the  cinumstances  detailed  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Samud.  It  would,  however,  be  equally 
appropriate  to  tome  other  great  battlet  of  the 
Itnditet. 

In  advancing  a  tingle  ttep  beyond  the  songs  of 
the  book  of  Samuel,  we  enter  into  the  region  of 
conjecture  as  to  the  materials  which  were  at  the 
command  of  the  author;  and  in  points  which  arise 
for  consideration,  we  mutt  be  satitfied  with  a  sua- 
pense  of  judgment,  or  a  slight  balance  of  proba- 
bilities. For  examine,  it  beiog  plain  that  in  tome 
inttancei  there  are  two  aooountt  of  the  same  trans- 
actkm,  it  is  desirable  to  form  an  opinion  whether 
these  were  founded  on  dtstinet  vrritten  documents, 
or  on  distinct  ortl  tnditwns.  This  point  is  open 
to  dispute;  but  the  theory  of  written  documenta 
seemt  preferable;  as  in  the  alternative  of  mere 
oral  traditions  it  would  have  bcMi  tupereminently 
unnatural  evon  for  a  compiler  to  record  them  vrith- 
out  stating  in  his  own  person  that  there  were  differ- 
ent traditions  respectuig  the  same  event  Again, 
the  truthful  simplicity  and  extraordinary  riridness 
of  some  portions  of  the  book  of  Samuel  naturally 
suggest  the  idea  that  they  were  founded  on  con- 
temporary  documents  or  a  peculiarly  trustworthy 
tradition.  This  ^plies  specially  to  the  account 
of  the  combat  between  Darid  and  Goliath,  whidi 
has  been  the  ddight  of  successive  genoations, 
which  charms  equally  in  difiiment  ways  the  old  and 
the  young,  the  learned  and  the  illitente,  and  which 
tempts  us  to  deem  it  certain  that  the  account  must 
have  proceeded  from  an  eye-witness.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  rividness  of 
descriptbn  often  depends  more  on  the  disosming 
faculties  of  the  namtor  than  on  mere  bodily 
presencti  •*  It  is  the  mind  that  sees,**  so  that  SOO 
yean  after  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  a 
powerful  imaginative  vmter  shall  portray  Cromwell 
more  rividly  than  Ludfow,  a  contemporary  who 
knew  hiiu  and  conversed  vnth  him.  Moreover, 
Livy  has  described  events  of  early  Roman  history 
which  educsted  men  regard  in  their  details  at 
imaginary;  and  Defoe,  Swift,  and  the  authors  of 
The  Arabian  NigkU  have  described  events  whieh 
all  men  admit  to  be  imaginary,  with  such  seem- 
ingly authentic  details,  with  such  a  charm  of 
R^ity,  movement,  and  spirit,  that  it  is  tometimet 
only  by  a  ttrong  effort  of  reason  that  we  esei^ 
from  the  illusion  that  the  narratives  are  true.  In 
the  absence,  therefore,  of  any  external  eridence  on 
this  point,  it  is  safer  to  suspend  our  judgment  as 
to  whether  any  portion  of  the  book  of  &uuuel  is 
founded  on  the  writing  of  a  contemporary,  or  on  a 
tradition  entitled  to  any  peculiar  credit.  Perhaps 
the  two  conjectures  respecting  the  composition  of 
the  book  of  Samuel  which  are  most  entitled  to 
oontidentlon  are —  Itt  That  the  list  which  it 
contains  of  offioen  or  public  functionaries  under 
David  is  the  result  of  contemporary  registration; 
and  Sdly.  That  the  book  of  Samuel  was  the  com- 
pilation of  some  one  connected  with  the  schools  of 
tho  (irophets,  or  penetrated  by  their  spirit.  On 
the  first  point,  the  reader  is  referred  to  such  pat- 
sages  as  9  Sam.  riii.  16-18,  and  xx.  33-36,  in 
regard  to  which  one  fact  may  be  mentioned.  It 
has  already  been  stated  [Kixo,  vol  'i  p.  1640&] 
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fktk  imdcr  tlM  kiogi  tbera  exUtod  an  <ifll0flr 
mIM  Beeoidcr,  BemcmbnnMr,  or  Chronkkr;  in 
H«braw,  magHr,  Now  U  ou  Maroal j  be  a  BMn 
•flddenUl  ooiDddenoe  thai  soeh  an  offieff  ia  man- 
tiooed  for  the  flrsi  Uma  in  David*a  raign,  and  that 
it  ia  prsdaelj  for  Dayid's  nign  Uiat  a  Uat  of  puldie 
ftmettonarifli  if  for  tho  firat  time  tranmittad  to 
na.  On  the  aeoond  point,  it  cannoi  iMit  be  ob- 
■eryed  wiiat  prominanee  h  given  to  propheta  in 
the  liistory,  ai  compared  with  prieeta  «id  Leritea. 
Thia  prominenee  is  to  decided,  that  it  nndoubtedly 
oontributed  towarda  the  formation  of  the  uneritieal 
opinion  that  the  book  of  Samud  waa  the  prodao- 
tlon  of  the  propheta  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad. 
Thia  opinion  ia  unaupported  by  extemai  evidenoe, 
and  ia  contrary  to  internal  evidenoe;  but  it  ia  by 
no  meana  improbable  that  eome  writen  among  the 
■one  of  the  propheta  recorded  the  aetiona  «f  thoee 
propheta.  Thia  wonld  be  peeuliariy  prohaUa  in 
reference  to  Nathan*a  rebuke  of  David  after  the 
murder  of  Uriah.  Nathan  here  preeenta  the  image 
ef  a  prophet  in  ita  noUeit  and  moat  attraetiva  form, 
fioldneee,  tenderoeee,  inventiveneee,  and  taet,  wen 
oombined  in  such  admirable  proportionB,  thai  a 
prophet's  functiona,  if  alwaya  diadiatged  in  a  aim- 
ilar  manner  with  equal  disoration,  would  hav«  been 
acknowledged  by  aU  to  be  purely  beneficent.  In 
kia  interpoeitkm  there  ia  a  kind  of  ideal  moral 
beauty.  In  the  schools  of  the  propheta  be  doubts 
leea  held  the  pkce  which  St.  Ambroee  afterwarda 
heki  in  the  minds  of  priests  for  the  eselusion  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  from  the  ehnrah  at  BCiUm  after 
the  maasacre  at  Thessakmica.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  following  dreumstancee  are  in  aaeordanea 
with  the  aupposition  that  the  oompiler  of  the  book 
of  Samuel  was  connected  with  the  schools  of  the 
prophete.  The  designatfon  of  Jehovah  aa  the 
**  Lord  of  HosU,"  or  God  of  Hoeta,  doee  not  occur 
in  the  Pentateuch,  or  in  Joehua,  or  in  Judgca;  but 
it  ooeure  in  the  book  of  Samuel  thirteen  times.  In 
the  book  of  Kings  it  occurs  only  seven  times;  and 
in  the  book  of  Chronicles,  aa  for  as  this  is  an 
original  or  independent  work,  it  cannot  be  eaid  to 
oeeur  at  all,  for  although  it  is  found  in  three  paa- 
sages,  all  of  these  are  evidently  copied  from  the 
book  of  SamucL  (See  1  Chr.  zi.  9  —  in  the  orig- 
inal,  precisely  the  same  words  as  in  9  Sam.  v.  10; 
and  see  1  Chr.  zviL  7, 94,  copied  from  2  Sam.  vU.  8, 
96.)  Now  this  phrase,  though  occurring  so  rarely 
elsewhere  in  proee,  that  it  occurs  nearly  twice  as 
often  in  the  book  of  Samuel  as  in  all  the  other 
historical  writinga  of  the  Oki  Testament  put  to- 
gether, ia  a  very  fovorite  phrase  in  some  of  the 
grsat  prophetical  writings.  In  Isaiah  it  occurs 
lixty-two  times  (six  times  only  in  the  chapters  xl.- 
avi.),  and  in  Jeremiah  sizty-flve  times  at  leaat 
Again,  the  predominance  of  the  Idea  of  the  pro-| 
pheticid  office  in  Samuel  ia  shown  by  the  very  sub- 
jr  linate  place  asaignad  in  it  to  the  Levitee.  Thr 
iiiferenee  between  the  Chronicles  and  the  book  oi 


•  It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  the  in«phatBnkM  never 
Bsse  tho  espiesBtoa  ^  Lord  of  Hosts.**  On  the  other 
band,  there  is  no  mentloD  of  the  Levitss  in  the  nndls- 
vtttd  wrldngi  of  Isaiah. 

ff  Tscltos  records  it  as  a  dlsttognishlng  euetom  of 
Sbs  Jews,  n  corpora  condere  quam  cremaie,  ex  more 
ffgyptfo  **  (Hut.  V.  5).  And  it  is  certain  that,  in  later 
fmes,  they  burled  dead  bodies,  and  did  not  bum 
h»m ;  though,  notwithstanding  the  Instance  in  Qen. 

9.  tbey  did  not,  strictly  speaking,  embalm  them, 
:■•  tiM  iD^ptlaos.    And  though  It  msy  be  suspected, 


«« 
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Samod  in  thia  respeot  ia  even  more  «***''*^ 

their  difference  in  the  use  of  the  eiprseaion 
of  Hoate;  *' «  though  k  a  reverse  proportk 
the  whole  book  of  Samuel  the  Lnitea  an 
tioned  only  twice  (1  Sam.  vi.  15;  9  Sam.  zr.  94), 
while  in  Chronielea  th^r  ve  mentioned  aboafc  thirty 
timea  in  the  first  book  akma,  which  ooDtaina  tlic 
hiatory  of  David'a  reign. 

In  oooohiaion,  it  nay  be  uLetiad  thai  U  ia  wy 
iaalrueava  to  dirset  the  attention  %  the  pnaaagea 
in  Samuel  and  the  Chronides  which  Inat  of  the 
same  events,  and,  genenlly,  to  the  mnnDcr  in  which 
the  lifo  of  Davkiia  treated  in  the  two  hMlorlM.  A 
oomparison  of  the  two  works  tcoda  to  thnnr  lighl 
on  the  etate  of  the  Hebrew  mind  at  the  time  when 
the  book  of  Samuel  waa  written,  compand  with 
the  ideaa  prevalent  among  the  Jews  eomn  hundiwd 
years  later,  at  the  time  ef  the  oompilation  ci  tha 
Chmniolea.  Some  paeeagee  correspond  almost  pre- 
eiasly  word  for  word;  others  agree,  with  alight  bat 
significant  alterationa.  In  some  eaaee  there 
etriking  omiasions;  in  ethers  there  are  no  lesa 
mariLiUe  additiona.  Without  attempting  to 
haust  the  sul^ject,  some  of  the  dififerencea  beti 
the  two  historiee  will  be  now  briefly  potated  out; 
thoqgh  at  the  same  time  it  ia  to  be  bone  in  wind 
that,  in  drawing  inferences  from  them,  it  would  be 
useAal  to  review  Ukewiee  all  the  diflerenoea  bciwneii 
the  Chronicles  and  the  book  of  Kinga- 

1.  In  1  Sam.  xzii.  19,  it  is  stated  that  the  men 
ef  Jabeeh  Gikad  took  the  body  of  Saul  and  tha 
bodies  of  his  sons  horn  the  wall  of  Beth-ahan,  and 
came  to  Jabeah  and  burnt  them  there.  The  eoufr- 
piler  of  the  Chronicles  omits  mention  of  the  bum- 
ing  of  their  bodice,  and,  aa  it  would  aeeni,  da- 
aignedly;  for  he  saya  that  the  valiant  meo  of 
Jabeeh  Gilead  buried  the  btmea  of  Saul  and  hia 
eons  under  the  oak  In  Jabeeh;  whereea  if  thctw 
had  been  no  burning,  the  natural  expression  would 
have  been  to  have  spoken  of  burying  their  bofNe*, 
instead  of  their  bones.  Pcrhapa  &t  chronicler 
objected  so  strongly  to  the  burning  of  bodice  that 
he  purposely  rsfrained  from  recording  such  a  ftict 
reepecting  the  bodies  ef  Saul  and  his  sona,  tv%.n 
under  the  peculiar  droumstancsa  connected  with 
that  incident.'' 

9.  In  the  Chnmiclee  it  Is  aaslgned  aa  one  of  tha 
causee  of  Saul*8  defeat  that  he  had  aaked  eouneal 
of  one  that  had  a  fomiliar  apirit,  and  *«had  not 
inquired  of  Jehovah  *'  (1  Chr.  x.  18,  U);  wherena 
in  Samuel  it  is  exprsesly  stated  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  6) 
that  Saul  had  inquired  of  Jehovah  before  he  eon- 
suited  the  witch  of  Endor,  but  that  Jdiovah  had 
not  answered  him  either  by  dreama,  or  by  Urim, 
or  by  propheta. 

S.  The  Chronicles  make  no  mention  of  the  civil 
«ar  betwesn  David  and  Ishbosheth  the  son  of  Saal, 
nor  of  Abner'e  dianging  sides,  nor  his  sssaasiiia 
tion  by  Joab,  nor  of  the  assassination  of  lah- 
boebeth  by  Rechab  and  Baanah  (9  Sam.  iL  8-<% 
iii.,  iv.). 


It  cannot  be  proved,  tLat  they  ever  burned  their 
in  early  times.  The  peessge  In  Am.  vi.  10  to  amb|f 
nous.  It  may  merely  refer  to  the  burning  of  bodlea 
as  a  sanitary  precaution  In  a  plague ;  but  It  Is  nc^ 
undoubted  that  burning  Is  alluded  to     8eeffirets.e 

lEjn^.     The  burning  /r  Asa  (9  Gkt     vl.  14)  Is  dif 

inent  Ihn  the  burning  cf  his  body.    OoaKpaea  Jsv 
zxxlv.  6;  9  Ohr.  zzi.  19, 90    Joseph.  AM.  sv.  t^  | 
Xta  »U.  Aa.  1.  89,  fi  9. 
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i  D(nid*t  Minll«7  with  BatlKiheb*,  the  ex- 
fOKn  d  Umh  to  oatsfai  death  by  David*B  otdera, 
Ibc  folemn  nboke  of  Nothao,  and  the  peoitenee  of 
DNid,  tn  tH  pund  over  in  aoeoliite  aUenoe  in  the 
ChRRkidfli  (2  Sun.  zi.,  zii.  1-26). 

6.  In  the  aeeount  gii«i  in  Samuel  (S  Sam.  Ti. 
Ml)  of  Darid'i  removing  the  Ark  (rom  Kiijath- 
jarim,  DO  epodal  mention  ia  made  of  the  prieete 
M  Leritek  David*»  eompanions  are  nid,  geoerallT, 
ta>  km  been  **  all  the  people  that  were  with  him," 
md  '*eU  the  honee  of  lanel  '*  are  nid  to  have 
plajed  before  Jehovah  on  the  oceuton  with  all 
maoow  of  mneical  inatruments.  In  the  ooiTe- 
ipoadiflf  pa«ago  of  the  Chronielei  (1  Chr.  ziii. 
1-U)  David  is  repreiented  as  having  publicly  pn>- 
pcad  to  send  an  tnntation  to  tbs  priests  and 
Uiiia  m  their  cities  and  "suburbs,**  and  this  is 
nid  to  hav«  been  assented  to  by  all  the  oongragap- 
tioo.  Again,  in  the  prepentioaa  which  an  mnde 
far  the  rseeption  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  at 
JavMkm,  nothing  ia  said  of  the  Levites  m  Sam- 
ad;  whereas  hi  the  Chronieks  David  is  introduced 
M  njtng  that  nono  ought  to  carry  the  Ark  of 
God  but  the  Levites;  the  special  numbers  of  the 
Levitei  sod  of  the  diildren  of  Aaron  are  there 
llivai;  sod  names  of  Levitea  are  specified  as  hav- 
ing Ixn  sppointed  singefs  and  playeis  on  musical 
kiilnnDSDts  hi  eonnootion  with  the  Ark  (1  Chr. 
n^  xvL  X-6>. 

1  Hm  Incident  of  David^s  dancing  in  public 
«idi  ail  his  might  bofiire  Jehovah,  when  the  Ark 
m  bnumht  mto  Jeroaslem,  the  censorions  remarks 
if  kit  wife  Michal  oo  David's  conduct,  David's 
■steer,  and  Miehai*a  puniahment,  are  fully  set 
M  in  Saomel  (S  Sam.  vi  14-23);  but  the  whole 
meet  is  notieed  in  one  veree  only  in  Chronicles 
(1  tltr.  zv.  29).  On  the  other  hand,  no  mention 
■  aade  in  Saamel  of  David's  having  composed  a 
pahn  on  this  great  event;  whereas  in  Chronicles  a 
piikB  is  set  forth  which  David  is  represented  as 
tanag  dshvered  into  the  hand  of  Asaph  and  his 
fafcditen  on  that  day  (1  Chr.  xvi.  7-36).  Of  this 
Hn  the  ifafat  fifteen  verses  are  almost  predeely 
tie  eune  ss  in  Pa.  ev.  1-1£.  The  next  eleven 
*nw  SIC  the  aamo  as  in  Ps.  xcvi.  1-11;  and  the 
Bot  three  concluding  veraei  are  in  Ps.  cvi.  1,  47, 
^  The  kst  veree  but  one  of  this  psahn  (1  Chr. 
^  35)  sppean  to  haws  been  written  at  the  tune 
tfthsGaptivity. 

7-  U  is  stated  m  Samuel  that  David  hi  his  con- 
V^  of  Moab  put  to  death  two  thhda  either  of 
Uw  inhahitanta  or  of  the  Moabitiah  army  (2  Sam. 
nii-S).  Ihia  feci  ia  omitted  in  Chroniclea  (1  Chr. 
^  S),  tboqgh  the  vrorda  uaed  therein  in  men- 
tMiag  the  eonqueet  are  ao  neariy  identical  with 
Ike  b^nobg  and  the  end  of  the  passage  m  Sam- 
>di  that  in  the  A.  V.  there  ia  no  difference  in  the 
teihtkn  of  the  two  testa,  «  And  he  amote  Moab; 
Ml  the  Moabitca  became  David'a  servants,  and 
txttfiit  gifts." 

S>  In  a  Sam.  xzi.  19,  it  Is  stated  that  <<  there 
oi  a  battle  m  Gob  with  the  Philiatinea,  where 

«  *  lb.  Paikar  (Da  Wette,  Hand,  fo  lAc  O.  r.  tt. 

V)  ^eiks  of  »aa  amiaring  mlatal(e*'  hi  i  Sam. 
<>>L21,aeeaBipafwd  wmilOlir.zi.2a.  But  then 
•  SifeeadaUon  for  this,  unless  It  be  his  own  singular 
"a  nspeeteble  omo,*'  whara  the  Behraw  la 


*  • 


QT^  "a  man  of  appearance **  (» 
^^  rim),  to  the  A.  y.  «a  goodly  man,**  baoausa 
■"■■ij  aa  daflnad  la  1  Ohr.  zL  28,  be  waa  very  tall, 
•■Merelarne^aveonMtah%b,"ela.  H. 
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Elhanan  the  aon  of  Jaare-oregim,  a  Bethlehemite 
(hi  the  original  Beit  hnUachmi),  slew  Goliath  the 
Gittite,  the  ataff  of  wboae  apear  was  Uke  a  weaver's 
beam."  In  the  parallel  passage  hi  the  Chronicle 
(1  Chr.  zx.  5)  it  is  stated  that  *<  Elbanaii  the  son 
of  Jav  slew  Lachmi  the  brother  of  Goliath  the 
Gittite.'*  Thus  Lachmi,  which  in  the  former  case 
is  merely  part  of  aii  adjective  deacribing  Klhanan's 
place  of  nativity*  seems  in  the  Chronicles  to  be 
tlie  substantive  uame  of  the  man  whom  Elhanan 
slew,  and  is  so  translated  in  the  LXX.  [Elua- 
MAM,  i.  696  f. ;  I4AHMI,  ii.  1581.] 

9.  In  Samuel  (2  Sam.  zziv.  1)  it  le  stated  that, 
the  anger  of  Jehovah  having  been  kindled  against 
Israel,  ff4  moved  David  against  them  to  give  orden 
for  taking  a  census  of  the  population.  In  the 
Chronicles  (1  Chr.  zxi.  1)  it  is  mentioned  that 
David  was  provoked  to  take  a  cenaua  of  the  popu- 
haion  6y  Satan.  Thia  but  ia  the  flrat  and  the 
only  inatance  in  which  the  name  of  Satan  ia  intro- 
duced into  any  historical  book  of  the  OM  Testa- 
ment In  the  Pentateuch  Jeho\'ah  himself  is 
represented  as  hardenmg  Pharaoh'a  heart  (Ex.  vii. 
13),  aa  in  thia  passage  of  Samuel  He  is  said  to  hav« 
incited  David  to  give  orders  for  a  census.^ 

10.  In  the  incidents  connected  with  the  three 
days*  pestilence  upon  Israel  on  account  of  the  cen- 
sus, some  facts  of  a  very  remarkable  character  are 
narrated  in  the  Chroniclea,  which  are  not  men- 
tbned  in  the  earlier  history.  Thus  in  Chronicle* 
it  is  stated  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  that  he  atood 
between  the  earth  and  the  heaven,  having  a  diawn 
sword  in  his  hand  stretched  over  Jerusalem ;  that 
afterwarda  Jehovah  commanded  the  angel,  and 
that  the  angel  put  up  again  his  sword  into  its 
•heath  ^  (1  Chr.  xxi.  15-27).  It  is  further  sUted 
(ver.  20)  that  Oman  and  his  four  sons  hid  them- 
selves when  they  saw  the  angel;  and  that  when 
David  (ver.  26)  had  built  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  and 
offered  bumtofierings  to  Hhn,  Jehovah  anawjerod 
him  irom  heaven  by  fire  upon  the  altar  of  bumt- 
ofiering.  Begardmg  all  these  circumstances  there 
is  absolute  silence  in  the  corresponding  chapter  of 
Samuel. 

11.  The  Chronicles  make  no  mention  of  the  hor- 
rible feet  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Samuel  (2  Sam. 
xzi.  8-8)  that  David  permitted  the  Gibeonites  to 
sacrifice  seven  sons  of  Saul  to  Jehovah,  as  an  atone- 
ment for  the  injuries  which  the  Gibeonites  had  for- 
merly received  from  Saul.  This  barbarous  set  of 
supentition,  which  is  not  said  to  have  been  com- 
manded by  Jehovah  (ver.  1),  is  one  of  the  meet 
painful  incidents  in  the  life  of  David,  and  can 
scarcely  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  the  suppo- 
sition either  that  Da%id  seized  this  opportunity  to 
rid  himsetf  of  seven  possible  rival  claimants  to  the 
throne,  ollihat  he  was,  for  a  while  at  least,  infected 
by  the  baaeful  example  of  the  Phoenicians,  who 
endeavored  to  avert  the  supposed  wrath  of  their 
goda  by  human  sacrificea  [Pboskicxa].  It  was, 
perhapa,  wholly  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  the  Jewt 
at  the  time  when  the  book  of  Chronicles  was 
piled. 


b  The  statue  of  the  arshangel  Miehaal  on  the  top 
of  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian  at  Boom  Is  in  aooordaaet 
with  the  same  idea.  In  a  proceseioa  to  St  PefeerX 
during  a  pestilence,  Gregory  the  Great  saw  the  arsh- 
angel in  a  vision,  aa  he  is  supposed  to  bo  repressntsd 
In  the  statue.  It  is  owing  to  this  that  the  iOims> 
enbMqu«ntly  had  the  name  of  ttie  GMtte  of  Bt  An* 
gelo.  Bee  Mumj*s  Hmdbook  M  Rmm  p  67  Wb 
e«.180S. 
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It  OD^  lemaini  to  add,  that  io  tlie  ounMraas 
liiftanoes  wheran  there  is  a  doee  verbal  agreemeot 
between  paanges  io  Samuel  ahd  in  the  Gbrooielei, 
the  sound  ooneluaion  seems  to  be  that  the  Chroni- 
cles were  copied  from  Samuel,  and  not  that  both 
were  copied  from  a  common  original.  In  a  matter 
of  this  Idnd,  we  must  proceed  upon  recognised 
principles  of  criticism.  If  a  writer  of  the  3d  or 
4th  eenturj  narrated  events  of  Roman  history  al- 
most predsel J  in  the  words  of  Livy,  no  critic  would 
hesitato  to  say  that  all  such  narratives  were  copied 
from  Uvy.  It  would  be  regarded  as  a  very  im- 
probable hypothesis  that  they  were  oopied  from 
documents  to  which  Livy  and  the  later  historian 
had  equal  aoncss,  erpecially  when  no  proof  what- 
smr  was  adduced  that  any  such  original  doeuments 
were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  fatter  historian. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  the  relation  in  which 
the  Chronicles  stand  to  the  book  of  Samuel.  There 
IS  not  a  particle  of  proof  that  the  original  docu- 
ments, or  any  one  of  them,  on  which  the  book  of 
Samuel  was  founded,  were  in  existence  at  the  time 
when  the  Chronicles  were  compiled;  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  proof,  it  must  be  taken  for  granted 
that,  where  there  is  a  dose  verbal  comspondence 
between  the  two  works,  the  compiler  of  the  Chron- 
icles copied  panages,  more  or  less  doedy,  from  the 
book  of  Samuel.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  deny,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  disprove,  that  the  compiler,  in  addition  to  the 
bode  of  Samud,  made  use  of  other  historical  docu- 
ments which  are  no  longer  in  existence. 

JMeratwe.  —  The  following  list  of  Commen- 
taries is  given  by  De  Wette:  Senrarii,  Seb. 
Sdmiidii,  Jo.  Clerid,  Maur.  CammenU. ;  Jo.  Dru- 
sii,  ArmotaU.  in  Locot  diffie.  Jos.^  JuoL^  el  8am. ; 
Victorini  Strigdii,  Comm,  in  Libr,  Bam.^  ^^9'% 
et  Paralipp.y  Lips.  1691,  fol.:  Casp.  Sanetli, 
Omnu  in  IV,  Lib.  Reg.  ei  ParaUpp,^  1624,  fol.; 
Haider,  ErlaSkUrungen  des  I.  B.  Sam. «.  d.  Sa^ 
km.  Denk^Oche,  Hambuig,  1795.  The  best 
■iodem  Commentary  seems  to  be  that  of  Thenius, 
ExegettMhes  Handbuch,  Leipsig,  1843.  In  this 
work  there  is  an  excellent  Introduction,  and  an 
interesting  detailed  comparison  of  the  Hebrew  text 
In  the  Bible  with  the  Translation  of  the  \JOL. 
There  are  no  Commentaries  on  Samud  in  Rosen- 
miiUer*s  great  work,  or  in  the  Compendium  of  his 
SchoUa, 

The  date  of  the  compodtion  of  the  book  of  Sam- 
ud and  its  auUiorship  is  discussed  in  all  the  ordi- 
nary Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament  —  such 
as  tliose  of  Home,  Havemick,  Reil,  De  Wetto, 
which  ha\«  been  frequently  cited  in  this  work.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  following  works,  which 
have  appeared  since  the  first  volume  of  this  Dic- 
tionary vras  printed:  Bleek's  EinUitung  in  dag 
AiU  TtMtamt^t,  Berlin,  I860,  pp.  366-868;  Sta- 
hdin*s  BpedeUt  EinleUung  in  die  Kanoniscken 
Bik^tr  dtB  J^Uen  Te$tamenU,  Elberfold,  1862,  pp. 
88-106;  Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  Obi  Tegta- 
wtmtf  London  snd  Edinburgh,  1862,  pp.  491-436. 

E.T. 

•  The  alleged  <*  mislnnsfaition  "  (see  the  article 
shove)  of  1  Chr.  xxix.  29,  is  of  a  technical  rather 
than  a  practicd  chsracter.  The  same  Hebrew  word 
b  indeed  rendered  by  dMfevent  terms  in  English, 
out  only  in  order  to  exprese  'more  clearly  the  dif- 
'erent  wmaes  in  which  the  Hebrew  word  must  neo- 
Hsarily  be  understood.  *«  The  history  of  DavM  " 
•hidi  is  written  somewhere,  •must  of  course  take 
kimi^  w  the  sense  of  hiogrs{Jiy.;  while  » |]w  hla. 
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tory  if  Samuel,"  in  which  it  is  written,  muA  H 
the  written  record.  The  passage  certainly  aaavti 
that  the  prophets  mentioned  did  write  an  aeoocint 
of  David  and  his  reign  which  was  still  extnnt  ia 
the  time  of  the  writer  of  the  bode  of  Chivnlclee. 
The  question  whether  that  account  was  the  aanie 
vrith  our  present  books  of  Samud  turns  upon  the 
probabiUty  or  improbability  of  still  another  history 
(beside  Samud  and  Chronicles)  having  been  writ- 
ten of  the  same  events  when  one  from  such  antbor- 
ity  was  already  in  existence.  Posdbly  the  origioW 
work  may  have  been  mors  ftill,  and  the  preaent 
books  have  been  mors  or  less  abridged;  but  in  thia 
case  they  still  remain  substantially,  eontempora- 
neous  history. 

The  arguments  given  above  in  fiivor  of  an  emiy 
date  of  &ese  books  are  entitled  to  more  vreiirht 
than  is  there  allowed  to  them;  espedally  the  align- 
ment from  the  language  does  not  require  to  be  ae 
much  qualified.  The  instances  of  pure  Hefaicw  cited 
ss  belonging  to  the  time  of  the  04>tivity,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Ps.  exzxrii.  (whieh  is  too  brief  to 
support  the  inference  fhun  its  language)  all  belong 
to  a  much  earlier  date.  At  least,  if  the  opinion  of 
Gesenius  and  some  other  schofaurs  be  conddered  an 
oflset  to  the  solid  arguments  for  their  earlier  date, 
the  question  must  be  considered  an  open  one;  and 
these  books  cannot  therefore  be  legitimatdj  re- 
ferred to  as  evidence  of  oompodUons  in  pore  He- 
brew as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Captivity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  in  &VDr  of  4 
comparativdy  hite  date  require  important  qnalilic*- 
tlon.  The  expression  in  1  Sam.  xxvii.  6,  **  where- 
fore Ziklag  peitdneth  unto  the  kings  of  Jndah 
to  this  day,"  relied  on  to  prove  that  the  book  coqM 
not  have  been  composed  before  tlie  aeeeasion  d 
Rehoboam  (b.  o.  976),  will  not  sustun  the  infer- 
ence. Such  a  clause  m^bt  be  a  maiginal  notr, 
crept  into  the  text;  but  this  snppodtion  is  unnec 
eeeary.  As  Judah  was  the  leading  tribe,  it  is  not 
unlikdy  that  ib»n^s  of  Judah  was  sometimes  uaed 
instead  of  kings  of  Itrad  to  dedgnate  the  mon- 
archs,  even  before  the  secession,  llie  contrary  is 
asserted  above:  *•  Before  the  secession,  the  dedgna- 
tion  of  the  kings  was  that  they  were  kings  of  I»- 
rael."  But  not  one  of  the  nine  refereocea  giTcn 
happens  to  contain  the  exact  expression.  They  are 
all  "  king  over  Israel,"  or  «*  king  ovkb  all  la- 
rad,"  and  this  is  quite  another  matter  when  the 
question  is  one  of  a  precise  title.  There  are  indeed 
three  passages  (none  of  which  sre  given  above)  iu 
which  the  construction  is  the  same  as  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  the  exact  title  '*  king  of  Israel "  being 
used,  with  the  word  king  in  Hebrew  in  construe- 
tion  with  Itratl  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  14,  xxn.  90,  S  Sam. 
vi.  SO).  But  those  instances  of  this  title  along  with 
one  of  "  kings  of  Judah  "  do  not  form  a  snflBcient 
buis  for  an  induction.  There  is,  too,  a  special 
reason  why  <«  kings  of  Judah  "  shouM  be  here  used. 
Ziklag  wss  one  of  the  cities  originally  assigned  to 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  81),  and  subsequently  allotted 
out  of  his  territory  to  Simeon  (xix.  6).  When  It 
came  back  from  the  Philistines  as  the  private  prop- 
erty of  David  and  his  descendants,  it  did  not  be- 
long to  the  kings  of  Israd  ss  such,  bat  only  to 
those  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  particularly,  it  did 
not  pass  to  the  inheritance  of  Simeon.  Vm  first 
king  was  of  the  tribe  of  Bef\jamin ;  then  for  two 
years  his  etn,  of  coune  a  Beqjamite,  reigned  ovet 
'« aU  Israe* ''  (1  Sam.  ii.  9),  while  David  reigned 
mily  over  Judah;  during  five  mors  years  DavW 
continued  to  reign  over  Judah  onjy,  while  the  ne 
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H^  It  liknt  M  to  the  sorerei^tj  over  the  other 
lAhes;  mod  theo  at  bat  David  becMue  icing  over  all. 
Ovtainlj  it  mm  natttnd  in  hia  reign  to  upeak  of 
ZUdi^  as  pertaining  <*  unto  the  kings  of  Judah.*' 

It  is  tnil  J  said  that  from  certain  expressions  in 
tbe  book  <*  it  is  not  oertain  that  the  writer  lirgd 
more  than  eighty  jean  after  the  incidents  to  which 
be  aUndes.'*  It  should  hnve  been  added  that  these 
azpiessions  furnish  no  probable  inference  that  the 
writer  lived  more  than  twenty  years  after  the 
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The  *«  various  traditions  respecting  the  manner 
IB  which  Saul  first  became  acqualnt«l  with  David 
(1  Smb.  zri.  14-23,  zvii.  65-58),  respeeting  the 
manner  of  Saul's  death  (1  Sam.  zxxi.  2-6,  8-13, 
S  Sam.  L  2-12),**  are  easily  shown  to  be  quite  har- 
■Looioas.  it  is  evident  that  the  passage  in  1  Sam. 
xH.  18-23  is  chrondogicaUy  kter  than  that  in 
zriL  55-58  (or  rather,  zvii.  55-zriii.  9);  for  in  the 
biter  David  is  represented  ss  an  unknown  stripling, 
whib  in  the  fonner  (ver.  18)  he  is  "a  mighty  ^-al- 
iant  man,  and  a  man  of  war,  and  prudent  in  mat- 
ten,*'  and  accordingly  in  some  chronological  ar- 
na^gementa,  as  in  that  of  Townsend,  tlie  passage  is 
tflCoaUy  transposed,  and  there  is  then  seen  to  ^  no 
raeonsisteiicy  whatever  in  the  story.  In  the  nar- 
rative itad^  however,  the  former  passage  is  a  nar- 
raitioB  by  anticipation  in  order  to  complete  without 
interruption  the  narrative  b^gun  in  ver.  14. 

The  otlier  supposed  inconsistency  d^nds  en- 
tirely upon  the  assumed  truthfubess  of  an  Amabk- 
!iia  wImi,  aeenrding  to  his  own  story,  had  Just  oom- 
aiitted  a  great  crime.  His  fabrication  may  have 
ben  **  ehimsy  and  improbable,'*  as  lies  are  apt  to 
be;  or  it  may  hare  bent,  under  the  circumstances, 
dever.  Hu  object  was  to  curry  h,voF  with  David 
(ct  2  Sam.  it.  10),  and  nothing  seemed  to  him 
mnre  to  the  purpose  than  to  say  that  in  Saul's  ez- 
tnfiiiity  he  had  himself  actuslly  dispatched  him. 
Thb  be  had  to  reconeib  with  bets  as  best  he 

MDld. 

The  theory  of  **  a  oompiblion  *'  has  surely  but 
digbt  aopport  in  the  mention  of  Saul's  having  been 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  at  the  only  times 
when  he  was  brought  into  cloae  contact  with  the 
company  of  the  prophets,  and  of  his  baring  twice 
bDen  mbo  the  power  of  Darid.  There  is  nothing 
lorprising  in  the  bet  tlmt  both  these  eventa  ahould 
have  oeeurred  twfce  in  the  lib  of  Saul:  and  even 
wen  the  aceounta  of  them  given  in  separate  books, 
tbey  are  yet  so  deariy  distingnbbed  in  time  and  in 
dUbring  circumstances,  that  we  should  sUll  be 
eompefbd  to  rei^ard  them  as  sepsrate  events. 

llMn  b  nothing  then  to  forbid,  but  much  to  fk- 
vcr,  tbe  snppoiition  that  the  earlier  part  of  the 
books  of  Samuel  was  written  by  the  prophet  of 
that  name,  and  the  btor  parts  by  hu  suecesson  in 
tiie  prophetic  office,  Natlnn  and  Gad ;  or  at  least 
that  they  wrote  the  original  history,  of  which  the 
preasnt  books,  if  an  abridgment  at  all,  must  have 
been  an  authorised  abridgment,  since  none  other 
would  have  been  likely  to  suppbnt  tbe  original. 

In  comparing  the  narrative  of  Samuel  with  tha^ 
^  Chfoniebs,  ebven  poinb  of  dififtrenoe  are  men- 
Jooed,  two  or  three  oi  which  are  worthy  of  further 
tftentbn.  The  first  instance  may  well  be  classed 
onong  those  **  undesigned  coincidences  *'  which  so 
deaatUully  OInstrate  the  trustworthiness  of  !he 
8eripl9V9  namtives.  In  Chronicles  no  mentioi.  is 
aacb  of  the  burning  of  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  bis 
"wm  reoifrded  by  ^mu^;  yet  thv  fact  b  reoog- 
in  saying  that  the  men  of    labesh  Gilead 


buried  —  not  their  bodies,  but  only-  -theii  bones. 
In  the  second  instance  both  aooounis  agree  in  the 
bet,  although  there  u  a  superficial  verbal  opposi- 
tion in  the  manner  of  stating  it.  Both  assert  that 
Saul  did  not  obtain  counsel  of  the  Ix>rd,  Samuel 
only  mentioning  that  he  vainly  attempted  to  do  sow 
Tlie  bet  is  thiis ezpressed  by  Samuel:  he  inquired, 
but  obtained  no  aiiswo'  because  of  his  wicked  heart, 
which  led  him  into  the  further  sin  of  inquiring  of 
the  witch  of  Endor;  the  same  fact  is  more  briefiv 
ezpressed  in  Chronicles  by  saying  that  lie  sinned  in 
not  inquiring  of  the  I»ni  (»'.  e.  in  acting  without 
his  counsel),  but  seeking  counsel  of  the  witch. 
Most  of  the  other  uistanoes  are  merely  the  fiiller 
rdafion  of  events  by  one  or  other  of  the  writers, 
showing  that  tbe  author  of  Chroniclea  had  aooem 
to  other  sources  of  information  in  addition  to  our 
present  books  of  Samuel,  and  that  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  transcribe  everything  he  found  in 
that  book. 

We  dissent  from  the  representation,  under  the 
11th  head,  of  the  event  narrated  in  2  Sam.  zzi. 
3-9,  as  a  human  sacrifice  to  Jehovah.  It  was  such 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  destnictkm  of  the 
Canaanites,  or  any  other  guilty  people,  was  a  sae> 
rifioe.  Saul  had  broken  the  ancient  treaty  with 
the  Gibeooites,  and  for  thb  sin  God  afflicted  the 
land.  To  remo\'e  the  famine  Darid  offered  the 
Gibeonites  any  satisbction  they  might  demand, 
and  they  chose  to  have  seven  of  Saul's  descendants 
given  up  to  them.  'I'hese  they  hung  "  up  unto  tbe 
Lord  in  Gibeah,"  not  with  the  remotest  idea  of  a 
sacrifice  to  Him;  but  as  a  public  token  that  they 
were  themselves  appeased.  If  thU  punishment  of 
Saul's  sins  upon  hu  descendanb  incidentidly  re- 
moved a  danger  fh>m  Darid's  throne,  it  was  an  ad- 
vantage not  of  his  own  devising,  but  brought  about 
by  tbe  sin  and  cruelty  of  Saul  rankling  in  the 
minds  of  the  Gibeonites.  F.  G. 

*  JUemt  LUeraiure.  —  On  the  books  of  Samuel, 
we  may  also  refier  to  Palflrey's  Led.  on  the  Jemik 
ScriptMrcB^'xi, 236^00,  iu.  1-43  (Hoston,  1840-52); 
Nagebbach,  art.  Samuelu,  BOcher^  in  Hersog^s  RettL 
KncykL  ziii.  400^12  (Gotha,  1860);  and  Kueneu, 
HUi.  criL  dt$  Uvrts  de  fAneien  Test,,  i.  374-^99, 
567-580  (Paris,  1866);~£wald,  Gtsch.dea  Vvikei 
Israel,  3«  Ausg.,  Bde.  ii.,  iii. ;  and  Stanley,  HUt.  \ff 
the  Jewiah  Chmrch^  vols,  i.,  ii.  The  latest  oommet^ 
taiiet  are  by  Keil,  DU  Bidier  Samueltj  I^ipi. 
1864  (Theil  ii.  Bd.  ii.  of  the  BibL  Comm.  by  KeU 
and  Delitzsch),  £ng.  trans.  Eduib.  1866  (Cbrk*s 
F(*r,  TheoL  IM»\),  and  Woidsworth,  I/olff  Bible, 
with  Notet  and  IfdrodmolUme,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  (Lond. 
1866).  A  new  edition  of  Thenius's  oommentery 
{Kurtgef,  exeg.  ffandb.  iv.)  was  pubUshed  in  1864. 
Other  works  illustrating  these  books  are  referred  to 
under  Chbonicles  and  Kings.  A. 

SANABAS'SAR  (tofuu^vapos;  Alez.  2«. 
rojBdovopor:  Snlmamttanu).  Shkshbazzar 
(1  Esdr.  ii.  12,  15;  comp.  Ezr.  i.  8,  11). 

SANABAS'SARIJS  (SajBardto-o-crpor;  Alez. 
Sava/Sdfrira^of :  Salmnnatams).    She8HBAZ2AB. 
(1  Esdr.  vi.  18,  20;  oomp.  Ezr.  v.  14,  16). 

SAN'ASIB  (^yaal$;  [Vat.  Xayafieis;  AhL 
Sorcurcf^O  Alez.  AtntretfH  EUasib).  Tbe  sons 
of  Jeddu,  the  son  of  Jesus,  are  reckoned  '^  among 
the  sons  of  Sanasib,**  as  priests  who  returned  with 
Zon>babel  (1  Esdr.  ▼.  24). 

SANBALXAT  (isV^^^D  :  Soro^oAAir; 
[FA.  Sa^o^aXaT,  etc:]  SemabaUat),  Of  uncer' 
tain  etymobgy;  according  to  Gesenius  sfbr  Voc 
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Bohko,  Bcaning  in  Suukrit  "  girlng  itrength  to 
the  arm  J,*'  but  aooording  to  Flint  "  a  chestniit 
kno  **  A  Moabiie  of  Horonaim,  as  appears  by  bia 
ifldgoation  «' Sanballat  tbo  Horonite"  (Neb.  U. 
10, 19,  ziii.  28).  All  that  we  know  of  him  from 
Scripture  is  that  he  liad  apparantly  tome  civil  or 
nilitary  command  in  Sainaria,  in  the  aerTice  of 
Vrtaxenei  (Neb.  vw.  2),  and  that,  from  the  mo- 
neot  of  Ndiemiah*8  arrival  in  Judca,  be  aet  bim- 
df  to  oppose  every  measure  for  the  wdfiue  of  Je- 
osalem,  and  was  a  constant  adversary  to  the 
nrsbatha.  His  companions  in  this  bosUlity  were 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  and  Geshem  the  Arid>ian 
(Nob.  U.  19,  iv.  7).  For  the  details  of  their  oppo- 
sition the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  Nbhe- 
MiAH  and  Nehemiah,  Book  op,  and  to  Neb.  vi., 
where  the  enmity  between  SanbaUat  and  the  Jews 
is  brought  out  in  the  strongest  colors.  The  only 
other  incident  in  his  life  is  his  alliance  with  the 
high-priest's  fiunily,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter with  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Eliashib,  which, 
from  the  similar  connection  ibrmed  by  Tobiah  the 
Ammonite  (Neh.  xiii.  4),  appears  to  have  been  part 
of  a  settled  policy  concerted  between  Eliashib  and 
the  Samaritan  fection.  The  eipulsion  from  the 
priesthood  of  the  guilty  son  of  Joiada  by  Nehemiah 
must  have  sUll  further  widened  the  brmcb  between 
him  and  Sanballat,  and  between  the  two  parties 
In  the  Jewish  state.  Here,  however,  the  Scriptural 
narrative  ends  —  owing,  probably,  to  Nehemiah's 
return  bo  Persia  —  and  with  it  likiewise  our  knowl- 
edge of  Sanballat 

But  on  turning  to  the  pages  of  Josepbus  a 
whoUy  new  set  of  actions,  in  a  totally  different 
time,  is  brought  before  us  in  connection  with  i$an- 
ballat,  friiile  his  name  is  entirely  omitted  in  the  ac- 
count there  given  of  the  government  of  Neheniiah, 
which  is  placed  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  Josepbus, 
after  interposing  the  whole  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  between  the  death  of  Nehemiah  and 
the  transactions  in  which  Sanballat  took  part,  and 
utterly  ignoring  the  very  existence  of  Darius  Nothus, 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Ochus,  etc.,  jumps  at  once  to 
the  reign  of  "  Darius  the  last  king,"  and  tells  us 
(Ant,  xi.  7,  §  2)  that  SanbaUat  was  his  officer  in 
Samaria,  that  he  »'as  a  Cuthean,  t.  e.  a  Samaritan, 
by  birth,  and  that  he  gave  his  daughter  Nicaso  in 
marriage  to  Manasseh,  the  brother  of  the  high- 
priest  Jaddua,  and  consequently  the  fourth  in  de- 
scent from  Eliashib,  who  was  high -priest  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah.  He  then  relates  that  on  the 
threat  of  his  brother  Jaddua  and  the  other  Jews  to 
expel  him  fh>m  the  priesthood  unless  he  divorced 
his  wife,  Manasseh  stated  the  case  to  SanbaUat,  who 
thereupon  promised  to  use  bis  influence  with  king 
Darius,  not  only  to  give  him  Sanballat's  govern- 
ment, but  to  sanction  the  building  of  a  rival  temple 
on  Mount  (xerisim,  of  which  Manasseh  should  be 
the  high-priest.  Manasseh  on  this  agreed  to  retain 
his  wife  and  Join  Sanballat's  faction,  which  was  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  the  accession  of  all  those 
priests  and  Levites  (and  they  were  many)  who  had 
taken  strange  wives.  But  Just  at  this  time  hap- 
pned  the  faivash>n  of  Alesamder  the  Great;  and 


•  He  says  ttiaC  Alexander  appointed  Andromaohos 
lOfvwnor  of  Judsea  and  the  neighboring  disfcrkts ;  that 
the  Saoaaritans  mnrdoed  him ;  and  tiiat  AtooDuidsr  on 
his  retain  took  Samaria  In  rsveogs,  and  settled  a  col- 
Miy  d  Maosdonlans  In  It,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  8a* 
varia  retlied  to  Slelum. 

b  8mh  » iftBo, «.  g»f  as  whsn  the  book  of 
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Sttibalkt,  witii  7,00U  men,  joined  hlm^  and 
nounoed  his  allegiance  to  Darina  (^fif.  li.  8,  f  4;. 
Being  favorably  received  by  the  conqoeror,  be  took 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  in  bdialf  c^ 
Manasseh.  He  represented  to  him  how  much  it  was 
ibr  his  interest  to  divide  the  strength  of  the  Jev- 
bh  nation,  and  bow  many  then  were  wlio  wished 
for  a  temple  in  Samaria;  and  so  obtained  Alexan- 
der's permission  to  build  the  temple  on  Mount 
Gerisim,  and  make  Manassdi  the  hereditary  high- 
priest  Shortly  after  this,  SanbaUat  died ;  bat  the 
temple  on  Mount  Geriziffl  remained,  and  the  She- 
chemites,  as  they  were  called,  continued  abo  as  m 
permanent  schism,  which  was  continually  fed  by  all 
the  lawless  and  disaffected  Jews.  Snch  is  Josephoa* 
account.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  of  course  the 
SanbaUat  of  whom  he  speaks  is  a  difftreut  persosi 
tnm  the  SanbaUat  of  Nehemiah,  who  flovniahed 
taUj  one  hundred  yean  earlier;  but  when  we  pat 
togetho'  Josepbus*  silence  conco-ning  a  Sanballat 
in  Nebemiab's  time,  and  the  many  ooinddeneea  in 
the  lives  of  the  Sanballat  of  Nehemiah  and  that  o< 
Joeephus,  together  with  the  inconsistencies  in  Joee- 
phtts*  narrative  (pointed  out  by  Prideaux,  CommeeL 
i.  466,  288,  290),  and  iU  disagreement  with  what 
Eusebius  teUs  of  the  relations  of  Alexander  with 
Samaria <>  {Chivn.  Cnn.  lib.  post  p.  346),  and  re- 
member bow  apt  Josepbus  is  to  folknr  any  narm- 
tive,  no  matter  bow  anachronistic  and  inconslsteni 
with  Scripture,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  con- 
cluding that  his  account  of  Sanballat  is  not  histor- 
ical. It  is  doubtless  taken  from  some  apoeryphal 
romance,  now  lost,  in  which  the  writer,  Uving  under 
the  empire  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  a  time  iriien  the 
enmity  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  was  at  ita 
height,^  chose  the  downfaU  of  the  Persian  empire 
for  the  epoch,  and  Sanballat  for  the  ideal  inetm- 
ment,  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Samaritan  (Church 
and  the  erection  of  the  temple  on  Gerixini.  To  bor^ 
row  e\'ents  from  some  Scripture  narratire  and  intro- 
duce some  Scriptural  personage,  without  any  regard 
to  chronology  or  other  propriety,  was  the  regular 
method  of  such  apocryphal  books.  See  1  Eedima, 
^x>cryphal  Esther,  apocryphal  additions  to  the 
book  of  Daniel,  and  the  articles  on  them,  and  the 
story  inserted  by  the  LXX.  after  2  K.  xii.  24,  Ac., 
with  the  observations  on  it  in  the  ait  KlMoa,  v6L  iL 
p.  1560.  To  receive  as  historical  Josepbus'  nanm- 
tive  of  the  building  of  the  Samaritan  temple  bj 
Sanballat,  cireumstautial  as  it  is  in  its  account  of 
Manasseb's  reUtiousbip  to  Jaddua,  and  SanbaUat's 
intercourse  with  both  Darius  Codomanus  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  yet  to  transplant  it,  aa  Pri- 
deaux does,  to  the  time  of  Darius  Nothus  (b.  c 
409),  seems  scarcely  compatible  with  sound  criti- 
cum.  For  a  further  discussion  of  this  snl^ect,  see 
the  article  Nkhkmiah,  Book  op,  iii.  2096;  Pri- 
deaux, Connect  1.  895-896;  GeneaL  ofWHt  Lord^ 
p.  328,  Ac.;  MiU's  VwSia,  of  our  Lord's  GemeaL 
p.  165;  Halea*  Analy$.  U.  584.  A.  a  H. 

•  SANGTTJABY.    [Taberkacle  ;  Tm- 

PLE.] 

SANDAL  (^?3 :  fo^|i«,  «w8^ier).  TW 


ticas  was  written,  in  which  we  read  (ch.  L  25,  26) 
"  There  be  two  manner  of  nations  which  mide  h«e» 
abhorreth,  and  the  third  Is  no  nation :  they  that  si 
upon  the  mountain  of  Samaria,  and  they  that  dwn. 
among  the  PhUistlaes,  em*  that  Ibr  Hsh  people  tfatf 
dweU  fai  Slehsm." 


SANDAIj 

fmM  •ppots  to  have  been  the  article  ordinanly 
■d  by  tbe  Hobrewt  for  protecting  the  fat.  It 
■Hilled  limplj  of  »  cole  attached  t&  the  foot  bj 
kkoop.  The  Hebrew  term  na'al  <>  impUei  laeh  an 
irtkfey  ita  proper  aenae  being  that  of  eonfimng  or 
ibnuing  in  the  foot  with  thonga:  we  have  alao 

ofnm  notiee  of  the  thong  *  (1T'^"^9^:  l/jtdit  A.y. 
••dMe'hitebet**)  in  aevenl  paangea  '(Gen.  xiv.  23; 
Ii.  T.  S7;  Mark  i.  7).  The  Greek  term  ^6hi/m 
praperiy  appliea  to  the  aandal  excluaivelly,  aa  it 
oMiDa  what  ia  bound  under  the  foot;  but  no  rtiwi 
cubebudootheuae  ofthe  term  by  the  Aknn- 
driae  writera,  aa  it  was  applied  to  any  covering  of 
the  fixA,  even  to  the  military  caUga  of  the  Romana 
(JoHph.  B,  J.  fi.  1,  §  8).  A  limilar  obeervation 
ippfiet  to  ^orftdUioy,  which  ia  uaed  in  a  general, 
aad  Dot  b  ita  atrictly  daaaical  aensCf  and  waa 
adapted  in  a  Hebraized  form  by  the  Talmudiata. 
We  haie  no  deaeription  of  the  landal  in  the  Bible 
HmU^  bat  the  deficiency  can  be  aupplied  from  col- 
klenl  aomvea.  Thua  we  learn  from  the  Tahnud- 
ati  that  the  mat4Tiaia  empfoyed  in  the  oonatruction 
if  the  aok  were  uther  leather,  felt,  cloth,  or  wood 
(Hiaha.  Jebam,  12,  §§  1,  SX  and  that  it  waa  ooea- 


MnaDj  dM)d  with  non  {8abb.  6,  §  9).  In  Egypt 
mm  fibrooi  aubatancea,  anch  as  palm  leavei  and 
ppjm  itaUcs,  were  need  in  addition  to  leather 
(Hood,  ii  37;  Wilkinson,  il.  332,  333),  while  In 
Ai^ria,  wood  or  leather  waa  employed  (LAyard, 
Nk.  n.  323,  824).  In  E«ypt  the  sandals  were 
■aaBj  tuned  np  at  the  toe  like  our  skates,  though 
*^  farms,  rounded  and  pointed,  are  alao  exhlb- 
^'  In  Assyria  the  bed  and  the  aide  of  the  foot 
vm  eocMed,  and  aometlmea  the  sandal  consisted 
rf  litUs  else  than  thia.  This  does  not  appear  to 
^e  bem  the  eaae  in  Palestine,  for  a  heel-strap  was 
*nti>I  to  a  proper  sandal  {Jebam.  12,  §  1). 
^irot  aticntion  was  paid  by  the  ladies  to  their  san- 
^'t  thej  were  made  of  the  skin  of  an  animal 
HBwd  ta€kath  (Ea.  xvi.  10),  whether  a  hyena  or 
»Ksl  (A. y.*« badger*')  U  doubtfol:  the  skins  of 
^^  (a  ipeeiea  of  Halioore)  are  used  for  thia  pur- 


•  la  ths  A.  T.  tUa  lann  la  hivaikbly  randerad 
'riMM.'-  TiMta  is,  bowevar,  little  laaaon  to  think 
ttetbt  J«wt  nallj  wore  shoes,  and  the  ezpresfioos 
vUeb  Qaxftar  (Af^ttunt.  pp.  781,  782)  qootes  to  prova 
IM  thqr  did  —  (naoMly,  ^  pat  ttie  blood  of  war  in 
^  *<Mi"  1  K.  fl.  5 ;  **  make  men  go  over  in  riapea,** 
fii-  IS),  an  aqittUy  adaptwl  to  the  aandal—  the 
M^pSfjriag  that  the  blood  was  spriukiad  on  Uu 
^^  Ihs  aadal,  the  seeood  that  men  ahooidoross 

« Am M/>oflnstiadorin  boats.  Tfaadioasfoand 
2%minkab\rbslo^M  ^  Onsfea  (WUkJaaon,  tt. 
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poae  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (Robiuaon,  BibL  JKes. 
i.  116).  The  thongs  were  handaomely  entbroiderBd 
(Oant  vii.  1;  Jud.  x.  4,  xvi.  9),  n«  were  those  of 
the  Greek  hkdies  {Diet,  of  JrU.  a.  ▼.  "Sanda- 
lium  *' ).  Sandals  were  worn  by  all  classes  <^  aod* 
ety  in  Palestine,  even  by  the  very  poor  (Am.  viiL 
6),  and  both  the  sandal  and  the  thong  or  shoe* 
latchet  were  so  cheap  and  common,  that  tiiey  passed 
into  a  proverb  for  the  moet  insignificant  thing  (Geo. 


Assjilan  Ssndala.    (From  Layard,  IL  284.) 

xiv.  23;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  19).  Hiey  were  not,  how- 
ever, worn  at  all  periods;  they  were  dispensed  with 
in-doors,  and  were  only  put  on  by  persons  about  to 
undertake  some  business  away  from  their  homea 
Buch  as  a  military  expedition  (Is.  v.  27 ;  £ph.  vi 
16),  or  a  journey  (Ex.  xii.  11;  Josh.  ix.  6,  13; 
Acte  xii.  8):  on  such  occaaiona  persons  carried  an 
extra  pair,  a  practice  which  our  Lord  ol)jected  to  as 
fiu*  aa  the  AposUes  were  concerned  (Matt.  x.  10; 
eomp.  Mark  vi.  9,  and  the  expression  in  Luke  x.  4, 
^  do  not  carry,'*  which  harmonizes  the  passagea). 
An  extra  pair  mi^ht  in  certain  cases  be  needed,  as 
the  soles  were  liable  to  be  soon  worn  out  (Josh.  ix. 
5),  or  the  thongs  to  be  brolceii  (Is.  v.  27).  During 
meal-times  the  feet  were  undoubtedly  uncovered,  as 
implied  in  Luke  vii.  38 ;  John  xiii.  5,  6,  and  in  the 
exception  specially  made  in  refrrence  to  the  Paschal 
feast  (I'^x.  xii.  11):  the  same  custom  must  have 
prevailed  wherever  reclining  at  meals  vras  practiced 
(comp.  Plato,  Sympug,  p.  213).  It  was  a  mark  of 
reverence  to  caat  off  the  ahoes  in  i4)proaching  a 
place  or  person  of  eminent  sanctity: «  hence  the 
command  to  Moses  at  the  bush  (Ex.  iii.  5)  and  to 
Joshua  in  the  presence  of  the  angel  (Joah.  v.  15). 
In  deference  to  these  injunctions  the  priests  an* 
eaid  to  have  conducted  their  ministrations  in  the 
Temple  barefoot  (Theodoret,  ad  Ex.  iii.  quasU.  7), 
and  the  Talmudists  even  forbade  any  person  to  pass 
through  the  Temple  with  shoes  on  (Mishn.  Berach. 
9,  §  6).  This  reverential  act  was  not  peculiar  to 
the  Jews:  in  ancient  times  we  have  instances  of  it 
in  the  worship  of  Cybele  at  Rome  (Prudent.  Peris. 
154),  in  the  worship  of  Isis  aa  represented  in  a  pic- 
ture at  Hereulaneum  (AnL  dErcoL  ii.  320),  and 
in  the  practice  of  the  Egyptian  prieste,  according 


b  The  tsnas  applied  to  the  rsmoval  of  the 

(^^n,  Dent.  zzv.  10 ;  Is.  xx.  2 ;  and  ^b^,  ftmh 

Iv.  7)  Imply  that  the  thongs  were  either  so  nnmerone 
or  so  broad  as  almost  to  covar  the  top  of  the  txit. 

e  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  tsnn  wsed 
for  **  onning  off"  the  shoes  on  these  oeeaalnas  Is  p»> 

eoUar  ( vB73),  ana  eonveys  tiae  notion  of 

and 
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lo  SU.  ItaL  iii.  88.  In  modern  timei  we  maj  oom- 
Mre  the  ■imilar  pmetioe  of  the  MohammedaM  of 
Palestine  before  entering  a  moeqne  (Robinioo*e 
RetearcheSy  ii.  86),  and  partieularly  before  entenng 
the  Kaaba  at  Mecca  (Barckhardt'e  Ai-alna,  i.  270), 
of  the  Yecidis  of  Meaopotamia  before  entering  the 
tomb  of  their  patron  a^nt  (Layard's  Nin,  i.  S82), 
and  of  the  Samaritane  tm  they  tread  the  •ummit  of 
Mount  Gerisim  (KoUnaon,  ii.  278).  The  pnetiee 
of  the  nxxlem  Egyptiana,  who  take  off  their  ahoea 
before  atepping  on  to  the  carpeted  Uewdn,  appeara 
to  be  dictated  by  a  feeling  of  reverence  rather  than 
cleanlineas,  that  apot  being  devoted  to  prayer  (Lane, 
t.  36).  It  waa  abo  an  indication  of  violent  emo- 
tioD,  or  of  uMumiug,  if  a  penon  appeared  barefoot 
in  publio  (2  Sam.  zv.  80;  la.  zi.  2;  Ex.  xxiv.  17, 
id).  Thia  again  waa  held  in  common  with  other 
nations,  aa  inatanoed  at  the  funeral  of  Augustus 
(Suet  Aug.  100),  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  sol- 
emn proceasions  which  derived  their  name  of  Nvdi' 
yedaiia  fit)m  this  feature  (Tertuil.  ApoL  40).  To 
carry  or  to  unloose  a  peraon'a  aandal  was  a  menial 
office  betokening  great  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the 
person  performing  it;  it  was  hence  selected  by 
John  the  Baptist  to  express  his  rehition  to  the 
Messiah  (Matt  iii.  11;  Mark  I  7;  John  i.  27; 
Acts  ziii.  25).     The  expression  in  Ps.  Ix.  8,  cviii. 

9,  "  over  Edom  will  I  cast  out  my  shoe,"  evidently 
signifies  the  subjection  of  that  country,  but  ihb 
exact  point  of  the  comparison  is  obscure;  for  it  may 
refer  either  to  the  custom  of  handing  a  sandal  to  a 
slave,  or  to  that  of  claiming  possession  of  a  property 
by  planting  the  foot  on  it,  or  of  acquiring  it  by  the 
symbolic  action  of  casting  the  shoe,  or  again,  Edom 
may  be  regarded  in  the  still  more  subordinate  posi- 
tion of  a  shelf  on  which  the  sandals  were  rested 
while  their  owner  bathed  his  feet.  The  use  of  the 
shoe  in  the  transfer  of  property  is  noticed  in  Ruth 
iv.  7,  8,  and  a  similar  significancy  was  attached  to 
the  act  in  connection  with  the  repudiation  of  a  Le- 
virate  marriage  (Deut  xxv.  9).  Shoe-making,  or 
rather  strap-making  (i.  e.  making  the  straps  for  the 
sandals),  was  a  recognixed  trade  among  the  Jews 
(Mishu.  Pe$ack.  4,  §  6).  W.  L.  B. 

SAN'HEDBIM   (accurately  Sanhedrin, 

]^*^in90,  formed  fiom  tnw4Bpto¥i  the  attempts 
»f  th'e  fiabbins  to  find  a  Hebrew  etymology  are 
idle;  Buztorf,  Lex.  ChakL  s.  v.),  called  also  in  the 
Talmud  the  great  Sanhedrim,  the  supreme  council 
cf  the  Jewii^  people  in  the  time  of  Christ  and 

eariier.    In  the  Mishna  it  is  abo  styled  ^^^  FV^, 

Btth  Din,  **  house  of  Judgment*' 

1.  The  origin  of  this  assembly  is  tnwed  in  the 
Mishna  {Sanhedr.  L  6)  to  the  seventy  elders 
whom  Moses  was  directed  (Num.  xi.  16,  17)  to 
uMoeiate  with  him  in  the  govonment  of  the  Israd- 
ites.  This  body  oontinn^  to  exist,  aecording  to 
the  Rabbinical  accounts,  down  to  the  ckwe  of  the 
Jewish  commonwealth.  Among  Christian  writers 
Sehiekhard,  Isaao  CaMubon,  Salmaains,  SeUen, 
and  Orotius  have  hehl  the  same  view.  Since  the 
time  of  Yorstins,  who  took  the  ground  {De  8yn- 
k^driie,  §§  25-40)  that  the  alleged  identity  between 
the  assembly  of  seventy  elders  mentioned  in  Num. 
ri.  16, 17,  xod  the  &uihedrim  which  existed  in 
the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  was 
limply  a  coi\iecture  of  the  Rabbins,  and  that  there 
%re  no  itaces  of  mch  a  tribunal  in  Deut  zvii.  8, 

10,  nor  in  the  age  of  Joshua  and  the  Judges,  nor 
inring  the  fs|gn  of  the  kings,  it  has  been  gener- 
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ally  admitted  that  the  tribunal 
Moses  was  probably  tenpctary,  and  did  not  €0» 
tiBue  to  exist  after  the  IsrMlites  had  entend  Pal> 
estine  (Winer,  JUaiwfirter6.  art «« Synedriuin  **). 

in  the  lack  of  definite  historical  informatkni  as 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Sanhedrim,  it  can  only 
be  said  in  general  that  the  Greek  etynuAogj  of  the 
name  seems  to  point  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
Macedonian  supremacy  in  Palestine.  Uvy  ex- 
pressly states  (xiv.  32),  **  pronuntiatum  quod  ad 
statum  Macedonin  pertinebat,  senatores,  qnoe  Myne^ 
droi  vocant,  l^gendos  esse,  quorum  oonsilio  re^Mib- 
lica  administraretur."  The  feet  that  Herod,  wlien 
procurator  of  Galilee,  was  summoned  before  the 
Sanhedrim  (b.  c.  47)  on  the  gnmnd  that  in  put- 
ting men  to  death  he  had  usurped  the  authority 
of  the  body  (Joseph.  Ani.  xiv.  9,  §  4)  shows  that 
it  then  possessed  much  power  and  was  not  of  very 
recent  origiu.  If  the  y^poviria  t&p  *Iou8ai«r, 
iu  2  Mace.  i.  10,  iv.  44,  zi.  27,  designates  the  San- 
hedrim —  as  it  probably  does  —  this  is  the  earliest 
historical  trace  of  its  existence.  On  these  grounds 
the  opinion  of  Vorstiua,  Witsius,  Winer,  Keil, 
and  others,  may  be  regarded  as  probable,  that  the 
Sanhedrim  described  in  the  Talmud  aroee  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  and  in  the 
time  of  the  SeleucidsB  or  of  the  Hasmonean 
princes. 

In  the  si]«Hice  of  PhUo,  Joeephus,  and  the  Mishna, 
respecting  the  constitution  of  the  Sanhedrim,  we 
are  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  few  incidental  no- 
tices in  the  New  Testament  From  these  we  gather 
that  it  consisted  of  ipyicpciir,  chief  priests,  or  the 
heads  of  the  twenty-Air  classes  into  which  the 
priests  wero  divided  (including  probably  those  who 
had  been  high-priests),  irp^fffivTepot,  elders,  men  of 
age  and  experience,  and  ypofifjMTtis,  scrt6es,  law- 
yers, or  those  learned  in  the  Jewish  law  (Matt, 
xxvi.  57,  59;  Mark  xt.  1;  Luke  zzii.  66;  Acta 
V.  21). 

2.  The  number  of  memberg  is  usually  given  aa 
seventy-one,  but  this  is  a  point  on  whidi  there  ia 
not  a  perfect  agreement  among  the  learned.  The 
neariy  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Jews  is  given  in 
the  Mishna  {Sonhedr.i.  6):  "the  great  Saiilte- 
drim  consisted  of  seventy-one  judges.  How  is  thia 
proved?  From  Num.  xi.  16,  where  it  is  aaid, 
*  gather  unto  me  seventy  men  of  the  elden  of 
Inael.*  To  these  add  Moees,  and  we  have  seventy* 
one.  Nevertheless  R.  Judah  says  there  were 
seventy.**  The  same  difference  made  by  the  addi- 
tion or  exclusion  of  Moses,  appears  in  the  woriia 
of  Christian  writers,  which  accounts  for  the  Taria- 
tions  in  the  books  between  seventy  and  seventy- 
one.  Baronius,  however  (Ad.  Ann.  31,  §  10),  and 
many  other  Roman  Catholic  writers,  together  with 
not  a  few  Protestants,  as  Drusius,  Grotius,  Pri- 
deauz,  Jahn,  Bretschneider,  etc.,  hold  that  tha 
true  number  was  seventy- two,  on  the  ground  that 
Eklad  and  Medad,  on  whom  it  is  expressly  said  tha 
Spirit  rested  (Num.  xi.  26),  remained  in  the  camp 
and  should  he  added  to  the  seventy  (see  Hartmann, 
Verinnthmg  de*  A.  T.  p.  182;  SeMen,  De  S^edr, 
lib.  ii  cap.  4).  Between  these  three  numbers 
that  given  by  the  prevalent  Jewish  tradition  is  cer. 
tainly  to  be  preferred;  but  if,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  is  really  no  eridence  for  the  identity  of  the 
seventy  dders  summoned  by  Mosea,  and  the 
Sanhedrim  existing  after  ths  Babylonish  Captivity 
the  argument  from  Num.  d.  16  in  respeet  to  the 
number  of  members  of  wliieh  the  latter  body  oob- 
aisted,  has  no  force,  awl  we  ve  left,  le  Kail 
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{ArwkMdogU^  iL  f  959),  vUhoui  mj  midu 
on  tbe  point. 

pnoMient  of  this  bodj  wis  ityled  M^QTJ. 

•iM,  aooanfing  to  Maimonidei  aod  Lightfoot, 

oa  acooont  of  hii  eminence  in  worth 

Often,  if  not  genenllj,  this  pre- 

aieeocded  to  the  high-priest.    That 

higb-priert  presided  at  the  eoodemnation  of 

(Matt.  zzvL  6S)  is  plain  from  the  nura- 

Hw  vioe-pnsideot,  called   in  tbe  Talmud 

n  n^a  3M,  •«&ther  of  the  house  of  Jndg- 
■cDt,**  Hi  ai  the  ri^hft  hand  of  the  president. 
Some  wiHsn  speak  of  a  second  vice-president,  styled 

2^  «wbe,*'  but  this  is  noi  sofBcienUjr  eon- 
fimed  (see  Selden,  J)e  Synedr.  p.  156  ff.).  The 
Bsbjioniao  Gcmara  states  that  Uiere  were  two 
•eribes,  one  of  whom  registered  the  votes  for  ao- 
foitftal,  the  other  those  for  ooodemnation.  In  Matt. 
izfi  58;  Mark  nr.  54,  Ac.,  the  lictors  or  attend- 
•nts  ef  the  Sanhedrim  are  referred  to  under  the 
name  of  fai|p«rcu-  While  in  session  the  Sanhe- 
drim sat  in  the  fimn  of  a  half-circle  {Gem.  Bierot. 
Goost  Tit  ad  Sanhedr.  i.),  with  all  which  agrees 
Ibe  statement  of  Bfaimonides  (quoted  bj  Vor- 
itioi):  •«  him  who  excels  all  others  in  wisdom  they 
ippaint  head  over  them  and  head  of  the  assembly. 
And  be  it  is  whom  the  wise  everywhere  call  Nasi, 
lod  be  is  in  the  phoe  of  our  master  Moses.  Like- 
vise  him  who  is  the  oldest  among  the  seventy,  they 
phee  on  the  r%fat  band,  and  him  they  caU  <  fiither 
of  the  boose  of  judgment.'  The  rest  of  tbe 
•eveoty  sit  befiire  these  two,  aoeording  to  their 
dignity,  In  the  fcrm  of  a  semicircle,  so  that  the 
prerideot  and  viee-prasideut  may  have  them  all  in 
•gbt- 

I.  The  jifaee  fai  whidi  the  sssrions  of  the  San- 
bsdrim  were  ordinarily  held  was,  aoeording  to  the 

TUmod,  a  {mH  eafled  D^^g,  GaatUh  {Sanhedr.  z.), 
■lipoHd  by  Lightfoot  (Voriai,  L  9005)  to  have 
bsiB  sitaalod  in  the  aootheajt  eomer  of  one  of  the 
Mar  the  Temple  building.  In  special  exi- 
howeifi,  it  seems  to  have  met  in  the  ren- 
of  tho  h^rb-priest  (Matt  xxvi  d).  Forty 
yeus  befcrs  tbe  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  oon- 
■qnsntly  while  the  Saviour  was  teaching  in  Pales- 
tiM,  the  aeasions  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  removed 
Imh  the  hall  Gaasith  to  a  somewhat  greater  dis- 
teiee  from  the  Temple  bnildbng,  although  still  on 
1ft  Moridb  {Abod.  Zara,  i.  (Sem.  Babyl  ad  8ai^ 
iedr.  r.).  After  several  other  changes,  its  seat  was 
ioally  sitablished  at  Tiberias  (Lightfoot,  Workg, 
iNb). 

As  a  Jodieial  body  the  Sanhedrim  constituted  a 
■preoM  eoort,  to  which  belonged  in  tbe  first 
bstsnee  the  trial  of  a  tribe  fidlen  into  idoktry, 
U»  profihets,  and  the  high-priest  (Misbna,  8an- 
Ufr.  I.);  also  the  other  priesU  (iUddoih,  v.). 
Assn  sidmhiistrative  eooneil  it  determined  other 
iapsrtant  ninfters.  Jesus  was  arraigned  before 
Ais  body  as  a  foJse  prophet  (John  xi.  47),  and 
t^tv,  John,  Stephen,  anid  Paul  as  teachers  of 
norsad  deeeireis  of  the  people.  FhHn  Acts  ix. 
I  it  sppavB  that  the  Sanhedrim  exercised  a  dagrse 
tf  sothuritj  bctyond  the  limiu  of  Palestine.  Ac- 
wding  to  the  Jai^isalem  Gemara  (qu«^ed  by 
Udsn.  lib.  U.  e.  15,  11),  the  pown  of  Inflicting 
^itsl  pmishnient  was  taken  away  from  this  tri- 
IsBsl  forty  years  before  the  destruetion  of  Jerusa- 
n.  WHh  this  a^^rees  tbe  answer  of  the  Jews  to 
(Jdim  zriU.  31),  *«U  is  not  bwftil  for  oi  to 


put  any  man  to  death.**  Beyond  the  arrMt,  trill, 
and  oondemnation  of  one  oonvleted  of  vi(rfaUng  the 
eoelssisstioal  Uw,  the  jurisdietion  of  the  Sanh^rim 
at  tbe  time  could  not  be  extended ;  the  confirmap 
tion  and  execution  of  the  sentence  in  capital  cases 
belonged  to  the  Roman  procurator.  The  stoning 
of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  66,  Ae.)  is  only  an  apparent 
exception,  fiv  it  was  either  a  tumultuous  proceed- 
ure,  or.  If  done  by  order  of  the  Sanhedrim,  was 
an  illegal  assumption  of  power,  as  Josephus  (/fnt 
XX.  9,  §  1)  expressly  deckures  the  execution  of  the 
Apostle  James  duringthe  absence  of  the  prooum^ 
tor  to  have  been  (Winer,  Beakeb.  axt.  ^*Synft- 
drium  " ). 

Hie  Talmud  also  menUons  a  letter  Sanhedrim 
of  twenty-three  members  in  every  city  in  I*alestint 
in  which  were  not  less  than  120  householders;  but 
respecting  these  Judicial  bodies  Josephus  is  entirely 
silent 

The  leading  woric  on  the  sul^  is  Selden,  Ih 
Synedriu  ei  Ptxtfeehiru  JuridtcU  wsterum  Ebrm- 
orum,  Lotid.  1650,  Amst  1679,  4to.  It  exhibUa 
immense  learning,  but  introduces  much  irrelevant 
matter,  and  is  written  in  a  heavy  and  miattractiva 
style.  The  monographs  of  Vorstius  and  Wituus, 
contained  in  Ugolini*s  Thetaurtu^  vol.  xxv.,  are 
able  and  judicious.  The  same  volume  of  Ugolinl 
contains  also  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonian  (So* 
maras,  along  with  the  Mishna  on  the  Sanhedrim, 
with  which  may  be  compared  Duo  TiluU  Tahnudici 
Sttnhediw  et  Haccoth,  ed.  Jo.  Coch,  Amst.  1620, 
4to,  and  Maimonides,  De  Sanhedriis  et  PoAiU, 
ed.  Routing.  Amst  1695,  4to.  Hartmann,  Die 
Ve7'bindung  dee  Alt^i  TeMamentt  mil  dem  Neuen^ 
Hamb.  1801,  8vo,  is  worthy  of  consultation,  and 
for  a  compressed  exhibition  of  the  sul^ect,  Winer, 
Realiob.f  and  Keil,  Archaotogie.  G.  £.  1). 

SANSAN'NAH  (pJfDyi  [/Mi»i-6raiMA,Qei^ 
Fiirst]:  %t9ewJuK\  Alex,  ilamroyva:  Semetma). 
One  of  the  towns  in  the  south  district  of  Judah, 
named  in  Josh.  xv.  31  only.  The  towns  of  this 
district  are  not  distributed  into  small  groups,  like 
those  of  tbe  highlands  or  the  Shefelah ;  and  «i 
only  very  few  of  them  have  been  yet  identified,  we 
have  noUiing  to  guide  us  to  the  position  of  San- 
sannah.  It  can  hardly  have  bad  any  oonneetion 
with  Kirjath-Savnah  (Kiijath-Sepber,  or  De- 
bir),  which  was  probably  near  Hebron,  many  miles 
to  tbe  north  of  the  most  northern  position  possible 
for  Sansannah.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  men- 
tioned by  any  explorer,  ancient  or  modem,  (jo- 
senius  {Thee.  p.  962)  expUins  the  name  to  mean 
'*  palm-branch;  **  but  this  is  contradicted  by  Fiirst 
(^106.  ii.  88),  who  derivee  it  from  a  root  whieh 
signifies  "writing."  The  iwo  propositions  an 
probably  equaUy  wide  of  the  marie.  The  eoigee- 
ture  of  Schwara  that  it  was  at  Simnm,  on  the  val- 
ley of  the  same  name,  is  less  fesriUe  than  usual 

TTie  termination  of  the  name  is  singuUr  (ocmp. 
Madmavhahj. 

By  comparing  the  list  of  Josh.  xv.  26-89  with 
those  in  xix.  2-7  and  1  Chr.  iv.  28-83,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Beth-marcaouth  and  Hasar«isim,  or 
-ensah,  oecupy  in  the  two  last  the  pUoe  of  Mad- 
mannah  and  Sansannah  respectively  in  the  firrt 
In  like  manner  Shilhim  is  exchanged  for  Sharuben 
and  Shaaraim.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  tneai 
ebanges  ean  hare  arisen  from  the  mistakes  of 
eopyisto  solely  Hit  equaUy  difficult  to  assign  any 
other  satisfrctory  reason.  Prof.  Stanley  hae  suf- 
gssted  that  Beth-maroaboth  and  HarM'-siisiw  an 
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Iflkm  of  the  timde  In  oharioto  And  hotMi  whidi 
mw  in  SolomoQ'a  Umt;  bat,  if  lo,  how  oomoi  it 
Ihftt  the  new  munM  beer  to  tiom  a  tfnnmhhmoo  in 
fonntotheoldoDM?  Q. 

8APH  (^9  IthreihoU  duh,  Geo.]:  2^^; 
Ala.  2c^f :  8aj)h)-  One  of  the  ions  of  the  gient 
VPoupd^  Arapha)  ilain  by  Sibbechai  the  Htuba- 
tbite  in  the  betUe  ageinst  the  Phillstioet  at  Gob 
or  Gaza  (9  Sam.  zzi.  18).  In  1  Chr.  zx.  4  he  ii 
eaDed  Sippai.  The  tiUe  of  Fk.  czliii.  in  the 
Peihito  Syriao  ia,  "Of  Dand:  when  he  slew 
AMph  (Saph)  the  brvtber  of  GOlyad  (Goliath), 
■nd  thanlugiving  for  that  he  had  oonqoered.*' 

8ATHAT  {2aipdri  om.  in  the  Vnlg.).  Shb- 
rHATiAH  fi  (1  Eedr.  ▼.  9;  eomp.  Ear.  iL  4). 

SAPHAXrAS  iXa4wrUui  [Vat-So^orior:] 
Btfhaiia»),  Shkpuatiah  S  (1  EmIt.  yiiL  84; 
•onp.  Ear.  liii.  8). 

SA'PHETH  (Sd^trf;  [Vat  So^mi;  Aid. 
MaA4$i]  Alex.  So^v^i:  Stphegi),  Shxphatiah 
(1  Eidr.  V.  83;  comp.  Ear.  ii.  57). 

SATHIB  (y^XP,  [i.  e.  Shiphir^/olr,  bea»- 
tfftil]:  KoXmsi  jmlchroj  but  in  Jerome'e  Com- 
wunt.  Saphir).  One  of  the  villaget  addmaed  by 
the  prophet  Blicah  (i.  11),  but  not  deewhere  men- 
tioned. By  Euaebius  and  Jerome  {Onomatt. 
*< Saphir**)  it  is  deicribed  u  ^*in  the  mountain 
diitriot  between  Eleutheropolia  and  Aicalon.*'  In 
thia  direction  a  Tillage  called  e$-Satc^r  still  exists 
(or  rather  three  with  that  name,  two  with  affixes), 
possibly  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Saphir 
(Bob.  BiU.  Re*.  U.  84  ftuU;  Van  de  Velde,  Syr. 
if  PoL  p.  159 ).  Ei-SawAfir  lies  seven  or  eight  miles 
to  the  N.  £.  of  Ascabn,  and  about  12  W.  of  BeiU 
Jibrm,  to  the  right  of  the  coast  road  from  Gasa. 
Tobler  prefers  a  village  called  Saber,  close  to  Sa- 
toAfiVf  containing  a  copious  and  apparently  very  an- 
cient well  (8^  Wanderunffy  p.  47).  In  one  impor- 
tant respect,  however,  the  position  of  neither  of 
these  agrees  with  the  notice  of  the  CMomos^toon, 
dnce  it  is  not  near  the  mountains,  but  on  the  open 
plain  of  the  Shtfdah.  But  as  BtitrJibriny  the 
ancient  Eleutheropolis,  stands  on  the  western  dopes 
of  the  mountains  of  Judah,  it  is  difficult  to  mider^ 
stand  how  any  place  could  be  westward  of  it  (».  e. 
between  it  and  Ascalon),  and  yet  be  itself  in  the 
mountdn  district,  unless  that  expression  may  refer 
to  places  which,  though  situated  in  the  plain,  were 
for  some  resson  oonddered  sa  belonging  to  the 
towns  of  the  mountains.  We  have  already  seen 
reeson  to  suspect  that  the  reverse  was  the  case  with 
some  others     [Keilah;  Nbzib,  etc.] 

Sehwarz,  though  aware  of  the  existence  of  Sa" 
i04/?r  (p.  116),  suggests  aa  the  most  feasible  iden- 
tification the  vilUge  of  Bajiriyth,  a  couple  of  miles 
N.  W.  of  Lydda  (p.  186).  The  drawbadc  to  this  is, 
ihat  the  places  mentioned  by  Mlcah  appesr,  aa  fer 
as  we  can  trace  them,  to  be  mostly  near  BeU-Jibrin, 
and  in  addition,  that  Sajiritfth  is  in  dear  eontim- 
diction  to  the  notice  of  Euaebius  and  Jerome. 

G. 

aAPPHI'RA  (2aw^cfpi}=dther  aappkin, 
from  (rdlw^cipoft  or  beauHfiU^  from  the  Syriae 

ID^CIT).  The  wife  of  Ananias,  and  the  partid- 
pator  both  in  Ids  guilt  and  in  his  punishment 
(Ada  ▼.  1-10).  The  interval  of  three  houia  that 
slapaed  between  the  two  deaths,  Sapphhra*s  igno- 
ranee  of  what  had  happened  to  her  husband,  and 
the  pcedietive  language  of  St.  Peter  towards  her. 
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an  deeidve  evidences  aa  to  the  aiipeRiBftonl 
actcr  of  the  whole  trsnaaetion.  The  hislavy  «< 
Sapphira's  death  thus  supplements  that  of  Ananiaa 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  attributod  ts 
natural  causes.  W.  L.  B. 


SAPPHIRE  C^^S;?,  tappir:  ^dw^^tipos 
mtppkiruM),  A  predoos  stone,  apporantly  of  a 
bright  blue  oolor,  see  Ex.  xxiv.  10,  where  the  Goa 
of  land  is  represented  as  being  seen  in  viduD  by 
Moees  and  the  Elders  with  t«a  paved  woric  of  a 
it^iplr  stone,  and  sa  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in 
its  cleameas  **  (comp.  Ex.  i.  26).  Hie  9ap/^  was 
the  second  stone  in  the  second  row  of  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviiL  18);  it  mm  ex- 
tnindy  predous  (Job  xxviii.  16);  it  waa  one  of 
the  predous  stones  that  ornamented  the  king  of 
T^rs  (Ea.  xxviii.  18).  Notwithstanding  the  iden- 
tity of  name  between  our  sapphire  and  the  riU^i- 
pos  and  §npphirtu  of  the  Gieeks  and  Romans,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  inpphinu  of  the  andenta 
was  not  our  gem  of  that  name,  namdy,  the  asurs 
or  indigo-l>lue,  crystalline  variety  of  Corundom,  l>ut 
our  iapi$4ttetiU  (vUrti^-mariae);  this  point  may 
be  rqgwded  as  established,  for  Pliny  {ff.  N.  xzxvii. 
9)  thus  speaks  of  the  tapphinui  **It  ia  relu]gent 
with  spots  of  gold,  of  an  a^ure  color  sometiniea, 
but  not  often  purple;  the  best  kind  comes  frtMn 
lledia;  it  is  never  transparent,  and  is  not  well 
suited  for  engraring  upon  when  intersected  with 
hard  crystalline  particles.*'  This  description  an- 
swers exactly  to  the  character  of  the  li^a-laznli ; 
the  **  crystalline  particles  **  of  Pliny  are  cryauds  of 
iron  pyrites,  which  often  occur  with  thia  mineraL 
It  is,  however,  not  so  certain  that  the  woppUr  d 
the  Hebrew  Bible  is  identical  with  the  lapis-lazuli ; 
for  the  Scriptural  requirementa  denumd  tram^wr- 
ency,  great  value,  and  good  material  for  the  en- 
gmver's  art,  all  of  which  combined  characters  the 
lapia-lasuU  doea  not  poasess  in  any  great  degree. 
Mr.  King  {Antique  6*ems,  p.  44)  says  that  intagli 
and  camd  of  Roman  times  are  frequent  in  tLe 
material,  but  rarely  any  works  of  much  merit. 
Again,  the  $appir  was  certainly  pelludd,  "sane 
apud  JodsBOs,*'  says  Braon  {De  VttL  fkte.  p.  680,  ed. 
1680),  (*  saphiros  pdluddas  notas  ftiisse  manifeatia- 
simum  est,  adeo  etiam  nt  peOmadum  iUorum  phi- 

losophis  dicatur  *n^SD,  tty[>kir.'**  Bedunann 
{BUL  of  Invent,  i.  472)  is  of  opimon  thai  the 
tt^pptr  of  the  Hebrews  is  the  same  as  the  lapia- 
btfuli;  RoeenmiiUer  and  Braun  sgree  in  fevor  of 
its  being  our  sapphire  or  predous  Corundum.  We 
are  incUned  to  adopt  this  latter  opinion,  but  are 
unable  to  come  to  any  satisfeotory  condudon. 

W.  H. 


SA'RA  {IdMai  Sara).    L  Sabah  the 
of  Abraham  (Heb.  xi.  11;  1  Pet  ill.  6). 

2.  The  daughter  of  Ragud,  in  the  apocryphal 
history  of  TobiU  As  the  story  goes,  she  had  been 
married  to  seven  husbands,  who  were  all  slain  on 
the  wedding  night  by  Asmodeus,  the  evil  ^ini% 
who  tored  her  (Tob.  iii.  7).  The  breaking  of 
the  spell  and  the  chasing  away  of  the  evil  spirit  bj 
the  **  fishy  fiinie,**  wImu  Sara  was  married  la 
Tobias,  are  tdd  in  ehap.  viiL 


QARXBrA&  {Japa^asi  Sarebiae).  Sni 
BiAH  (1  Eedr.  ix.  48;  eomp.  Neh.  viiL  7). 

SA'RAH   (rn((?>  iirMoesi:   ldf^ai    Sarm 

origmaUy  ^l({?:  :Upa:  ^oraT).    L  The  wlli  » 
Abraham  and  mother  of 
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Of  hm  Urth  and  parantage  «•  have  no  certain 
Id  8crip(um.  Her  name  ia  lini  introdtioed 
zL  89,  «a  IbUoiri:  uAbnuoD  and  Nabor 
wivm:  the  name  of  Abrain*i  wife  wae 
and  the  name  of  Nabor's  wift  waa  Mikah, 
the  dangfatcr  of  Haran,  Uie  father  of  Mikah  and 
the  father  d  lacah."  In  Gen.  zz.  13,  Abraham 
of  her  aa  M  hb  aiater,  the  daughter  of  the 
father,  but  not  the  daogbter  of  the  eame 
owther.**  Hm  common  Jewish  tradition,  taken 
hr  granted  by  «laaq>has  {AnL  L  c.  6,  §  6)  and  by 
St.  Jerome  (  OMBil.  ^e6r.  <id  OeMffn,  n>l.  iii.  p.  338, 
cd.  Ben.  1735).  U  that  Sand  ia  the  eame  aa  bcah, 
tktf  daughter  of  Haran,  and  the  titter  of  Lot,  who 
n  billed  Afaraham't  "  brother  '*  in  Gen.  ziv.  14, 16. 
Jodging  fhwi  the  fact  that  Rebekah,  the  grand- 
daogiiter  of  Nahor,  was  the  wifa  of  laaae  the  too 
of  Abrthatii,  there  it  retaon  to  conjecture  that 
Alnliam  waa  the  youngest  brotlier,  to  thai  his 
vifa  might  not  improbably  be  younger  than  the 
vife  of  Nahor.  It  is  certainly  strange,  if  the  tra- 
ditioo  be  true,  that  no  direct  mention  of  it  is  ibund 
ia  Gen.  zi.  89.  But  it  is  not  improbable  in  itself; 
it  foppGea  the  aoeoont  of  the  descent  of  the  mother 
of  the  duaen  race,  the  omission  of  which  in  such  a 
psiige  ia  moat  milikely;  and  there  is  no  other  to 
■tagahvtit. 

Tlw  change  of  her  name  from  «» Sarai  **  to  •*  Sa- 
nh**  waa  made  at  the  same  time  that  Abram*s 
esow  wna  dianged  to  Abraham,  on  the  establbh- 
nnt  of  the  covenant  of  drcumcirfon  between  bim 
and  God.  That  the  name  "  Sarah  **  signifies  "  prin- 
oeai  '*  ia  nnivcnaUy  acknowledged.  But  the  mean- 
iog  of  **  Sarai  '*  is  still  a  sn^eot  of  crmtroversy. 
The  older  interpreters  (as,  for  ezample,  St.  Jerome 
b  QfmaL  Utbr.^  and  those  who  follow  him)  siip» 
pose  it  to  raaan  ^my  princess; "  and  ezphun  the 
efasB^  from  Sarai  to  Sarah,  as  signifying  that  she 
«M  no  hmger  the  queen  of  one  family,  but  the 
njalaneestreasof  •'all&milieaoftheearth.'*  They 
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tbosttpfMae  that  the  addition  of  the  letter  H,  as 
likcB  fkiND  the  sacred  Tetragramniaton  Jehovah,  to 
rbs  namea  of  Abram  and  Smi,  mystically  signified 
thtir  bcittg  reeeivad  into  covenant  with  the  Lord. 
Aaong  modem  Hebraists  there  is  great  diversity  of 
Btafpretation.  One  opinion,  keq>ing  to  the  same 
gnoal  dctivatioo  as  that  referred  to  above,  explains 
''  Sand  '*  IS  M  noble,**  »  nobility,*'  etc.,  an  ezphuia- 
tnn  wtach,  even  more  than  the  other,  hbors  under 
lbs  ebjeetiao  of  giving  little  force  to  the  change. 
Afiothcr  opinion  suppoees  Sarai  to  be  a  contracted 

ktm  ef  rPnfP  {8Mt^)y  and  to  signify  '•  Jeho. 
«ih  is  ralsr.**  *Bat  thb  gives  no  force  whatever  to 
tk  change,  and  besides  introduces  the  same  name 
ioA  kto  a  proper  name  too  early  in  the  history. 

Alhiid  (following  Ewald)  derives  it  from  rrn((?, 
iMt  wUcfa  is  fbond  in  Gen.  zzzii.  28,  Hot.  zii. 
ia  the  aenae  of  "  to  fight,"  and  ezpliuns  it  as 
**SRBtsntioaa  **  {UreUsBckdg).  This  hist  seems  to 
Is  ctyBKdogieanj  the  most  probable,  and  diflers 
hoai  the  othen  in  giving  great  force  and  dignity 
it  the  ehnga  of  namob  (See  (jes.  Tke§,  vol.  iii. 
^lm».) 

Her  hiatory  ia,  of  oottrse,  that  of  Abraham, 
tts  csaw  with  him  from  Ur  to  Haran,  ih>m  Haran 


•VsSillM 

(taL  nlv.  67),  <« 
w^tiith.** 


rsmaik  on  Isaae^  marriage 

was  eomfcrted  after  his  moth- 

to  a  Jewlih  tradltloc    based  ap- 

lion  of  laiah*a  Jsatk  tlmost  im- 
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to  (Canaan,  and  accompanied  bin.  in  aU  the  wandir- 
biga  of  his  life.  Her  only  independent  action  is 
the  demand  that  Hagar  and  Ishmael  shoukl  be  east 
out,  far  ih>m  all  rivaliy  with  her  and  Isaac;  a 
demand,  symboUcally  applied  hi  (^  iv.  88-^1  to 
the  dispUcement  of  the  Old  Covenant  by  the  New. 
The  times  in  which  she  pUys  the  moat  important 
part  in  the  history,  are  the  times  when  Abraham 
was  sqjouming,  ftnt  in  Egypt,  then  in  (3cnur,  and 
where  Sarah  shared  his  deceit,  towards  Pharaoh 
and  towards  Abimelecb.  On  the  first  occasion, 
about  the  middle  of  her  lilb,  her  perKmal  beauty  is 
dwelt  upon  as  its  cause  (Gen.  zii.  11-16);  on  the 
second.  Just  before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  at  a  time 
when  she  was  old  (thirty- seven  yean  bofbre  her 
death),  but  when  her  vigor  had  been  miraculously 
restored,  the  same  cause  is  alluded  to,  as  supposed 
by  Abraham,  but  not  actually  stated  (zz.  9^11). 
In  both  cases,  especially  the  last,  the  truthfulness 
of  the  history  is  sera  in  the  unfavorable  contrast 
in  which  the  conduct  both  of  Abraham  and  Sarali 
stands  to  that  of  Pharaoh  and  Abimelech.  She 
died  at  Hebron  at  the  age  of  127  years,  28  yean 
before  her  husband,  and  was  buried  by  hira  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah.  Her  burial  phioe,  purchased 
of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  was  the  only  possession  of 
Abndiam  in  the  hmd  of  promise;  it  has  remained, 
hallowed  in  the  eyes  of  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mo- 
hammedans alike,  to  the  preeeut day;  and  in  it  tlie 
"  shrine  of  Sarah  "  is  pointed  out  opposite  to  that 
of  Abraham,  with  those  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah  on 
the  one  side,  and  those  of  Jacob  and  Leah  on  the 
other  (see  SttmUy^t  LecL  on  Jewish  Church,  app. 
iL  pp.  484^500). 

Her  character,  like  that  of  Abraham,  is  no  ideal 
type  of  excellence,  but  one  thoroughly  natural,  in- 
ferior to  that  of  her  husband,  and  truly  fominina, 
both  in  Its  ezcellenoes  and  its  defects.  She  is  the 
mother,  even  more  than  tlie  wife.  Her  natursl 
nM>theriy  affection  is  sera  in  her  touching  desire 
for  children,  even  fh>m  her  bondmaid,  and  in  her 
unforgiring  Jealousy  of  that  bondmaid,  when  she 
liecame  a  mother;  in  her  rejoicing  over  her  son 
Isaac,  and  in  the  jeakusy  which  resented  the 
slightest  insult  to  him,  and  forbade  Ishmael  to 
share  his  sonship.  It  makes  her  cruel  to  othen  aa 
well  as  tender  to  her  own,«  and  Is  renuurkably  con- 
trasted with  the  sacrifice  of  natural  feeling  on  the 
part  of  Abraham  to  (jod*s  command  in  the  last 
case  ((jen.  zxi.  18).  To  the  same  characto'  belong 
her  ironical  laughter  at  the  promise  of  a  child,  long 
desired,  but  now  beyond  all  hope;  her  trembling 
dmial  of  that  Uuigbter,  and  her  change  of  it  to  the 
laughter  of  thankfUl  joy,  which  she  commemorated 
in  the  name  of  Isaac  It  ia  a  character  deeply 
and  truly  aflbetionate,  but  impulsive,  Jeabus,  and 
imperious  in  its  affection.  It  is  referred  to  in  the 
N.  T.  as  a  type  of  conjugal  obedienoe  in  1  Pet  iii. 
6,  and  sa  one  of  th^  types  of  faith  in  Heb.  zi.  11 

A.  a 

2.  (nyff:  Sdpa;  tVat.»  M.  KopaO  8ara,, 
Serah  the  daughter  of  Asher  (Num.  zzvi.  46). 

SA'RAI  [2  syl]  O'^tp  [tee  betew]:  Upai 
SaraS).  The  orig^al  name  of  Saran,  the  wife  of 
Abraham.    It  is  always  used  in  the  hbtoty  flroa 


mediately  after  the  sacilflee  of  Issae,  that  tiM 
or  It  killed  her,  aod  that  Abcaham  tmnd  hsr  dsad 
hit  rstim  frma  ILrrish. 
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Um,  li.  19  to  ivii.  15,  when  H  wu  ebaagad  to 
Saimh  ftt  tlie  mim  dme  tlwt  ber  husbMid*!  iimm 
irom  Abram  beoftOM  Abnhaiu,  and  the  Utth  of 
bue  wu  mora  diitiiicUy  fbraCold.  Ilie  matiiiiig 
of  the  name  appears  to  be,  as  Ewald  baa  sag- 
geaCed,  *»contentioiis."     [Sabah.] 

8ARA1AS  [3  Bjl.]  {Xapaiati  om.  in  Vulg.). 
1.  Skiiaiah  the  high-priest  (1  ?juir,  r,  6). 

8.  (,*A(ap«iati  Alex.  [Aid.]  Sopo/at:  AMariftiy 
Atitrtm.)  Seraiab  the  fittber  of  Earn  (1  £<dr. 
TiU.  1;  SEsdr.  i.  1). 

SAK'AMEIi  ([Bom.]  Alex.  2apatA4ki  [Shu 
and]  other  &1S3.  ^AffopafUK :  Asarauul).  The 
name  of  the  place  in  which  the  assembly  of  the 
Jews  was  held  at  which  the  high-priesthood  was 
coiifeired  upon  Simon  Maocabsus  (1  Mace.  xiv. 
98).  '["he  fact  that  the  name  is  foand  only  in  this 
passage  has  led  to  the  ooiyecture  that  it  is  an  im- 
perfect version  of  a  word  In  the  original  Hebrew  or 
Syriac,  from  which  the  present  Greek  text  of  the 
Blaocabees  is  a  translation.  Some  (as  Castellio) 
have  treated  it  as  a  curruptioii  of  Jerusalem :  but 
this  in  inadmissible,  smce  it  is  inconceivable  that 
so  well-known  a  name  should  be  corrupted.  The 
otlier  coi\jectures  sre  enumerated  by  Grimm  in  the 
Kurzyef.  exeyetUchts  Handb.  on  the  passage.  A 
few  only  need  be  named  here,  but  none  seem  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  All  appear  to  adopt  the  read- 
ing As'travieL  1.  ffnhaUar  AfilU)^  *•  the  court 
of  Millo,"  MiUo  being  iiut  improl>ably  the  citadel 
of  Jerunalem  [vol.  iii.  p.  1937].  This  is  the  con- 
jecture of  Grotius,  and  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
ingenuity .o  2.  f/nfmttar  Am  El^  *«  the  court  of 
the  people  of  God,  that  is,  the  ^reat  court  of  the 
Temple.'*  This  is  due  to  Ewald  {Ge»ch.  iv.  887), 
who  compares  witli  it  the  well-known  Barbeiii 
Sabntuii  £'(,  given  by  Eusebius  as  the  title  of  the 
Msocabsan  history.  [See  Maccahkkm,  vol.  ii.  p. 
1718.]  3.  Ifinshaar  Am  A7,  "the  gate  of  the 
people  of  God,"  adopted  l)y  Winer  {H-alwb.).  4. 
HasMiif  Am  £7,  **  prince  of  the  people  of  God,"  as 
if  not  the  name  of  a  place,  but  the  title  of  Simon, 
the  "  in  "  having  been  inserted  by  puzxied  copyists, 
lliis  is  adopted  by  Grinmi  himself.  It  has  in  its 
favor  the  fact  that  without  it  Simon  is  here  styled 
high-priest  only,  and  his  second  title,  **  captain  and 
governor  of  the  Jews  and  priests'*  (ver.  47),  is 
then  omitted  in  the  solemn  official  record  —  the 
very  place  where  it  ought  to  be  found.  It  also 
ieems  to  be  countenanced  by  the  Peshito-Syriae 
tersion,  which  certainly  omits  the  title  of  "  high- 
priest,**  but  inserts  Rabbn  de  hratly  ^*  leader  of 
lutiei.**  None  of  these  explanations,  however,  can 
je  regarded  as  entirely  satisfactory.  G. 

SA'KAPH  (^'^  [Imrmng,  fiery,  poUon- 
ous]:  iapd^fi  [Vat.  SaiaO  Incentieru).  Men- 
tioned in  1  Chr.  iv.  22  among  the  descendants  of 
Sheluh  tlie  son  of  Judah.  Burrington  ( Genefil.  i. 
179)  makes  Seraph  a  descendant  of  Jokim,  whom 
be  regards  as  the*  third  son  of  Shelah.  In  the 
Targiim  of  R.  Joseph,  Joash  and  Saraph  are 
identified  with  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  "who  mar- 

ri«i  ft^S?)  in  Moeb." 

SAKOHED'ONUS  ([Rom.  Vat.]  Xax^p- 
loWr,  [Alex.]  Xaxfp^^i  [Aid.  XapxM^os  0 
ArdiedoMusar,  Achenounr,  Snrcedonattdr),  a  col* 
yttnl  fbnn  of  the  name  Esar-haddon  [Ebab-uad- 


•  Jnnios  asd  TnaoaaUliis 


it  by  m  oirie  nimm- 
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Don],  ooewTlog  IVb.  L  91.  Thit  iana  In  A  F.  to 
Saehtrdomii  appaaia  lo  be  an  ovvni^tft.  [a»  eososi 
flNHntheAldiiMadUioo.  — A.]  B.  F.  W. 

SABDB^S  (ZcMEAfar;  Alex.  ZapBmos  [so 
Tiaeh.,  but  Zc^Soiof,  wtber*s  ed. ;  Aid.  2ap9€uoti] 
7*e6edlias).  Aziza  (1  Eadr.  Iz.  28;  eomp.  Ev. 
z.tr). 

8ABDINB,  8ARDIUS  (0.7'^,  ddem:  ^^ 
<ior:  sandiiiM)  is,  aooording  to  the  LXX  and 
Josephus  {^BtiL  jiuL  ▼.  5,  $  7),  the  oorreet  leider- 
ing  of  the  Hebrew  term,  which  oeeurs  u  Ex.  xxviii. 
17,  xxxix.  10,  as  the  name  of  the  stone  whleh 
ooeupied  the  first  plaoe  in  the  first  row  of  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate;  it  should,  however,  be  noticed 
that  Josephus  is  not  strictly  oonsistent  with  hioH 
aal^  for  in  the  Antiq,  iii.  7,  §  6,  be  says  that  the 
§ard(myx  was  the  first  stone  in  the  bifatplstfi; 
still  as  this  latter  named  mineral  ia  merely  another 
variety  of  agate,  to  which  also  the  sard  or  aaitUoa 
belonga,  there  is  no  very  great  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  of  the  Jewish  historian.  The  ddissi  ia 
mentioned  by  Ksekiel  (xx«m  13)  as  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  king  of  Tyre.  In  Rev.  ir.  3,  St.  John 
decUres  that  he  whom  he  saw  sitting  on  the 
heavenly  throne  **  was  to  look  upon  like  a  Jasper 
and  a  tnrtiint  stone.**  The  dxth  foondatioo  of 
the  wall  of  the  heavenly  Jenisalem  was  a  mnrH^u 
(Rev.  xxi.  20).  There  can  scarcely  be  a  donbt 
that  either  the  sard  or  the  sardonyx  is  the  stone 
denoted  by  odem.  The  authority  of  Joaephos  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  high-prie8t*s  breastplate  is  of 
the  greatest  value,  fi>r  as  Braun  (De  Vtgt*  8ae. 
Htb.  p.  635)  has  remarked,  Josephus  was  noi  only 
a  Jew  but  a  prieat,  who  might  hare  seen  the  breast- 
plate with  the  whole  sacerdotal  vestments  a  hun- 
dred times,  since  in  bis  time  the  Temple  was  stand- 
ing; the  Vulgate  agrees  with  his  nomenebtnre;  in 
Jerome's  time  the  breastplate  was  still  to  be  In- 
spected hi  the  Temple  of  Conoord ;  hence  it  will 
readily  be  acknowledged  that  this  agreement  of  the 
two  is  of  great  weight. 

The  sard,  which  is  a  superior  variety  of  agate, 
has  long  been  a  fttvtrite  stone  ibr  the  engrever*s 
art;  **on  this  stone,**  says  Mr.  King  {Antiqmm 
Gem$^  p.  5),  **  all  tbe  finest  works  of  the  most 
celebrated  artists  are  to  be  fi>und;  and  this  not 
without  good  cause,  such  is  its  toughness,  fikdUty 
of  working,  beauty  of  color,  and  the  high  poliah 
of  which  it  is  suweptible,  and  which  Pliny  states 
that  it  retains  k)nger  than  any  other  gem.**  SaHt 
difler  in  cok>r;  there  is  a  bright  red  variety  whieh, 
in  lliuy's  time,  was  the  roost  esteemed,  and,  per- 
haps, the  Heb.  idtm^  from  a  root  which  means  **  to 
be  red,"  points  to  this  kind;  there  is  also  a  paler 
or  honey-cok)red  variety;  but  in  all  sards  tliere  is 
&twa}'s  a  shade  of  yeUow  mingling  with  the  red 
(see  King's  ArU,  Gemt,  p.  6).  Tbe  sardios,  ae- 
cording  to  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxrii.  7),  derived  its 
name  from  Sardis  in  Lydia,  where  ii  was  first 
found;  Babylonian  specimens,  however,  were  the 
most  esteemed.  The  Hebrews,  in  the  time  of 
Mcses,  could  easily  hare  obtained  their  sard  stones 
from  Anbia,  in  which  country  they  were  at  the 
time  the  breastplate  was  made ;  other  precious  stones 
not  acquirable  during  their  wanderings,  may  bare 
been  brought  with  Uiem  from  the  land  of  thek 
bondage  when  "  they  spoiled  tbe  EgypUans.** 

W.  BU 

8 AB'DIS  [or SARDES](2d(f>9«t).  Adit 
situated  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  rirei 
HsnnM.  jwl  behnr  tht  lufc  of  Tinohit  {Bim 


HABDIS 
0»fi\  m  «  ifmt  at  wUbIi  Ua  umpob  <>■  bdUt. 
k  ■■  tb(  UKHOt  K^dcMt  of  tb*  kbiKi  of  [.^dik. 
AAar  Ht  moqiKM  by  Cjru*,  tb*  Ftniui*  ilmjn 
i^  &  giRiaan  in  tbc  eiUM,  oo  uoouDt  of  iu 
■tnJ  itnigtli,    whicb   induced    Aimndo'   ths 
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^tj  it.     Swdifl  ■ 


rerj  fitj  (i 


«in  'Hiiklih  laiptti.  Soma  of  the  «ool>n  nMnn- 
(mUtm,  o(  b  peeuliulr  Sim  laliue,  wen  olUmI 
4'iA«TilinS>i.  'Hi*  tuU  throu^  ahich  Uie  liin|t 
of  F«riiB  pMfed  from  bu  ttmia  ^arUneoU  lo  (br 

QfttA  vberQ  he  mouuted  on  bJi  borw,  wu  lud  wilb 
thcH,  uid  Du  foot  but  tbit  of  th«  OKniarch  wu 
liloiRd  U>  trend  on  Uuni.  In  Uu  (Incripliaa 
^TOi  of  tb«  bubit*  of  ■  joung  Cjpriui  «iqiuuW 
of  KTot  wealth,  b*  ii  npcoanled  h  npMing  upan 
*  bed  of  wbiob  the  kel  wen  eilver,  ■nd  upon  which 
UwM  i^iAsTitrild  Stvliaml  w«  Uid  u  >  nut- 


brtfauER^ionf  and  fnjtu  {ti  eoDTvrileDb  position,  ii 
111— lid  ourt  of  impiirtiiiHia.  Cbeitnat*  wen 
Int  ptod«fd  lo  the  neigbborbood.  which  procund  tnw.  Sirdi*.  loo.  i 
lb(B  tla  uune  of  BdHam  lofiiaroi.  I'ba  ut,  tltOram  wee  prucuied  (Sc^h.  Axtii/.  lOST);  uid 
y  dfitog  wool  ie  s*id  bj  PJinj  to  hti*  been  '  it  wu  thither  thit  tbe  Spurtaiii  lent  in  Ihe  ilith 
bnBittd  thrre:  uid  et  tnj  nla,  Seidia  wie  the :  cenLurj  b.  C'  lo  purcbeee  gold  for  the  pnipoeB  d 
Mnpol  of  the  dTid  wod^n  muiubeUine,  of  whidi  |  gUdiiig  the  hue  of  the  Apollo  it  Am jda.  TUe 
Ftajik  with  iti  not  Ooeke  {laKtrtptSanrriiTI,  wee  pnlsblj  fUnilabed  bj  the  Mirifl3Diu  tuid  of 
Hand.  i.  iB)  ftiniiibed  the  n*  mitariBl.  Hana  lbs  I'actoliB,  w.  bmok  which  came  tmai  TnicliM, 
ttWr  rf  the  ^ouiclS**  Xofilia^,  mid  Ssppbo  '  uid  no  through  the  ni/oni  of  Sudie  by  (he  ride 
fab  of  the  woutfAsi  fu£a4Aitt  aMu*  jraAiv  of  the  gnat  tcmpli  oF  Cybelie.  But  tbongb  Hi 
tf^,  iriueb  WH  perimfiB  -■'~*''i"g  like  the  mod-  gold-wMbinge  nuj  hare  been  uelebrat«d  Id  mttf 


Ml  Ae  gmtawei  of  Svdla  in  t(i  beet  ityt  wm 

^Eh  DKjti  doe  U>  iti  geoent  anninerele]  impor- 
tee  lad  ita  »n>eiiicnc«  u  u  entnpit  ThU 
ma  to  fallow  from  llie  iteteiDeiit,  that  oot  oalr 
■hw  uid  coU  coina  tm  there  flret  minted,  hut 
An  iho  the  diee  of  jcdniXai  (etalionary  tradm 
■  aemdlaiOEiiiehed  from  the  ffivopoJ,  or  tni«l' 

nit  Mmn  the  (ill  of  the  LjdliD  uid  that  of  Che 
Pmiw  dfneetj,  ■  ibiv-Taiut. 

SwUi  movired  the  pritite^  of  muniolpiil  go«- 
■'tsnt  (iiid,  ■■  wat  alle^rd  eeitnl  ceiiturire 
M^wwAl  the  right  of  a  eanetoary}  upon  ite  lur- 
■te  Is  Aleundcr  tha  Gnat,  but  ita  fortune  liir 
^  Kit  three  hwidiwd  jeafi  are  T"rj  obacure.  It 
*«(■]  bndi  motw  than  once  in  Uk>  cbn(«U 
IM«n  the  djnHtke  wbwh  aniac  alter  the  deatb 
iOamim.  In  tha  jmi  9U  B  c,  it  w«e  taken 
ti  a^ed  bj  tha  annj  of  AntkidiDa  Uw  Great, 
<to  eedegeJ  Ua  eeoaln  Aefa>iii  In  b  far  two  jtm 
■*n  --iiiinni.  aa  ba  at  hat  dd  ttRmgh  ttwob- 


erj,  in  obtaining  pnaaeaiioD  of  the  peiaDa  of  tta 

latter.  Altar  Che  mbi  of  Aiitiocbua'a  rortiinCB,  H 
paiaed,  with  the  rcat  of  A*l*  on  that  lide  of  Tao- 
nu,  under  the  dominion  of  the  kingi  of  Petxamua, 
whoM  intereeU  led  them  Co  diiot  the  couneef 
Iraffio  hetwren  Alia  and  Europe  awajr  Ihim  Sardii. 

KHine  of  wealth ;  buC  ila  importanoe  aa  a  central 

inecriptiiHit  which  hare  betm  discoi'avd,  all,  or 
nearly  aU,  belong  lo  the  time  of  the  Koman  eni|Hn>. 
Yrt  there  aCill  eiiM  eoDaidaalile  remaini  of  the 
tulnr  da;>.  The  maMite  temple  of  Cyl«be  itlU 
beara  witneH  in  ila  Iragmentary  reniaiiia  to  the 
wealth  and  architecluni  akill  of  the  peopki  thai 
ruaed  it.  Mr.  CookertU.  who  riaited  It  in  ISli, 
(bund  two  ocdonna  itanding  with  their  arefaitrav*, 
the  atone  of  wnich  itnlched  in  a  iingle  hkick  Una 
the  oentra  of  one  to  that  of  the  other.  Thii  etoo^ 
(.'though  it  waa  not  the  lai|eet  of  the  arohiUnk 
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kt  ilfinhftw  mail  hvn  weigbed  i5  toni.  The 
ikuMtan  of  the  oolumiu  inpporting  it  in  6  feet 
4|  inebei  it  ibout  85  feet  befew  the  eepiUl.  The 
proieot  ioil  (appeieoUy  formed  hj  the  eninibUng 
Awmj  of  the  hill  whieh  beckt  the  temple  on  its 
eiateni  dde)  is  more  then  85  feet  sbore  the  pate- 
meot.  Sueh  proportions  mte  not  inferior  to  thoee 
ef  the  oohunns  in  the  Heneum  at  Ssmos,  whieh 
divides,  in  the  estimation  of  Herodotus,  with  the 
Artemisinm  at  Ephesus,  the  pabn  of  preeminence 
among  all  the  works  of  Gndt  srt  And  as  regards 
the  details,  ^  the  capitals  appeared/*  to  Mr.  Cock- 
srD,  "  to  surpass  any  specimen  of  tiie  Ionic  be  had 
seen  in  perfection  of  design  and  execution."  On 
the  north  side  of  the  acropolis,  orerlooklng  the 
valfey  of  the  Hennns,  is  a  theatre  near  400  ieet  in 
diameter,  attached  to  a  stadium  of  about  1,000. 
This  probably  was  erected  after  the  restoration  of 
Sardis  by  Alexander.  In  the  attack  of  Sardis  by 
Antk>ohus,  described  by  Polybius  (rii.  15-18),  it 
eeostitnted  one  of  the  chief  points  on  which,  after 
entering  the  city,  the  assaulting  force  was  directed. 
The  temple  bdongs  to  the  era  of  the  Lydian 
dynasty,  and  is  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Panbellenius  in  iEgina,  and  that 
of  Her^  in  Samoa.  To  the  same  date  may  be  as- 
signed the  *»  Valley  of  Sweeto  "  {yKutcbt  .A7ir«ftr), 
a  pleasiure  ground,  the  feme  of  which  Polycrates 
endeavored  to  rival  by  the  lo-ealled  Lawa  at 
Samos. 

The  modem  name  of  the  ruins  at  Sardis  is  Seri- 
KaleMii.  'IVaveUert  deicribe  the  appearance  of  the 
fecality  on  approaching  it  from  the  N.  W.  as  that 
of  complete  solitude.  The  Pactohis  Is  a  men  thread 
of  wattf,  all  but  evanescent  in  summer  time.  The 
Wadi94ehai  (Hermus),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
town,  is  between  50  and  60  yards  wide,  and  nearly 
I  feet  deep,  but  its  waten  are  turbid  and  disagree- 
able, and  are  not  only  avoided  as  unilt  for  drink- 
ing, but  have  the  local  reputation  of  generating 
the  fevir  which  is  the  soouige  of  the  neighboring 
l>kins. 

In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  Sardis  was 
desobted  by  an  earthquake,  together  with  ele\ien, 
or  as  GuaebiuB  says  twelve,  other  important  cities 
of  Asia.  The  whole  fece  of  the  country  is  said  to 
luive  been  changed  by  this  convulsion.  In  the 
ease  of  Sardis  the  caUniity  was  increased  by  a  pes- 
tilential fever  which  followed ;  and  so  much  com- 
passion was  in  consequence  excited  for  the  city  at 
Rome,  that  its  tribute  was  remitted  for  five  years, 
and  it  received  a  benefaction  frcun  the  privy  purse 
of  the  emperor.  Hiis  was  in  the  year  17  a.  d. 
Nine  years  afterwards  the  Sardians  are  found 
among  the  competitors  for  the  honor  of  erecting, 
as  representatives  of  the  Asiatic  cities,  a  temple  to 
their  benefactor.  [Smyrna.]  On  this  occasion 
th3y  plead,  not  only  theur  ancient  services  to  Rome 
in  Uie  time  of  the  Macedonian  war,  but  their  well- 
watered  country,  their  climate,  and  the  richness  of 
the  ndghboring  soil :  there  Is  no  allusion,  liowever, 
to  the  important  maiuifectures  and  the  commerce 
•f  the  early  times.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  it  wss 
nduded  in  the  same  evnvtntuM  Juruficus  with  Phil- 
idelphia,  with  the  Cadueni,  a  Macedonian  colony 
in  the  neighborhood,  with  some  settlements  of  the 
|ld  MsBonian  population,  and  a  few  other  towns  of 
tes  note.  Tbese  MsBoniaus  still  continued  to  call 
Bardie  by  its  ancient  name  Hyd^  which  it  bore  in 
the  time  of  Omphale. 

Tbe  only  iiaesage  in  which  Sardis  is  mentioned 
»  thi  Blbk,  is  Rev.  iiL  1-6.    Then  is  nothing  in 
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JL  «Ueh  ippeui  to  liave  any  spesial 
the  peculiar  eireamstaiioei  of  the  city,  or  to 
thing  else  than  the  mond  and  spiritual  condftka 
of  the  Christian  community  existing  tlacre.  Tbis 
kttor  was  probably,  in  its  secular  rehtfions,  prattj 
neiriy  identical  with  that  at  Philadelphia. 

(AthensBUS  U.  48,  vi.  231.  siL  614^  MO;  Aiw 
nan,  t  17;  Pliny,  //.  N.  ▼.  S9,  xv.  »;  Steph^ 
nus  Bys  ▼.  *rhif  Pisnsanias,  iU.  9,  5;  Diodo- 
rus  Sic.  XX.  107;  Scholiast,  Aristoph.  Pac  1174; 
Boeekh,  /mcry^lJoiMf  GrmxB,  Nca.  3451-4479; 
Herodotus,  i.  69,  94,  iii.  48,  viU.  105;  Strabo, 
§  5;  Tseitos,  Amud.  tt.  47,  iU.  68,  iv.  55; 
ell,  in  Leake's  Asia  Minor^  p.  348;  Anmdell, 
ooverMt  w  Ama  Mmor,  1.  pp.  96-98;  Tehibatehii; 
Ame  Mmem^  pp.  939-949.)  J.  W.  & 

SARDITE8  THE  OT^tPU  [patr.]:^!^- 
«8/  [Vat  -3ci]:  Satedita),  'The  desoendanta  of 
S&KED  the  son  of  Zebolon  (Num.  xxvi.  96). 

SARDONYX  ivapMw^i  9ar<km3fx)  is  von- 
tioned  in  the  N-  T.  once  only,  namely,  in  Befr. 
xxi.  20,  as  the  stone  whieh  ganiished  the  fifth  foun- 
dation of  the  wall  of  the  heavenly  Jerasalem.  » 'Bj 
sardonyx,**  says  Pliny  {H,  N.  xxxvU.  6),  who  de- 
scribes several  varieties,  *<was  formcriy  understood,  aa 
its  name  implies,  a  sard  with  a  white  ground  heiwalh 
it,  like  the  flesh  under  the  fbigCNiaU.**  The  sar- 
donyx consists  of  **  a  white  opaque  la^'er,  superim- 
posed upon  a  red  transparent  stratum  of  the  true 
red  sard  *'  (Antique  Gem»,  p.  9);  it  ia,  like  the 
sard,  merely  a  variety  of  agate,  and  is  frequently 
employed  by  engraven  for  the  purpose  of  a  signei- 
ring.  W.  U. 

BAHEIEA  (Sarta).  One  of  the  five  scrlbM 
"  ready  to  write  swiftly  **  whom  Esdras  was  oom* 
manded  to  take  (9  Esdr.  xiv.  94). 

SAREFTA  (2<<p««Ta:  Sareptai  Syiiae, 
Tiorpftth).  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  whksh  in 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T.  appears  as  Zakk- 
PHATH.  The  place  is  designated  by  the  same  fbr- 
muUi  on  its  single  occurrence  in  the  N.  T.  (Lake 
iv.  96)  that  it  is  when  fint  mentioned  in  the  UCX. 
version  of  1  K.  xvii.  0,  **  Sarepta  of  SIdonia.** 

G. 

SAR'GON  (7Sli79  [peril.  Pen.,  prmee  of 
the  stm,  Ges.]:  *Apya:  Sargon)  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  His  name  is  read 
in  the  naUw  inscriptions  as  Saigina,  while  a  town 
which  he  built  and  called  after  himself  (now  Khor- 
sabad)  was  known  as  Sarffhin  to  the  Arabiao 
geographers.  He  is  mentioned  by  name  only  onoa 
ill  Scripture  (Is.  xx.  1),  and  then  not  in  an  histor- 
ical l)Ook,  which  formeiiy  led  histurians  and  critics 
to  suspect  that  he  was  not  really  a  king  dtstinet 
from  those  mentioned  in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  bat 
rather  one  of  those  kings  under  anoUier  name.  VI- 
tringa,  Ofibriiaus,  Eichhom,  and  Hupfeld  identified 
him  with  Shalmaneser;  Grotius,  Lowth,  and  Kail 
with  Sennacherib;  Perisonius,  Kalinaky,  and  lli- 
chaelis  with  Esarhaddon.  AU  these  coioectnm 
are  now  shown  to  be  wrong  by  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions, which  prove  Sargon  to  have  been  di»> 
tinct  and  diffiient  from  the  several  monarebs  naroeu, 
and  fix  his  place  in  the  list  —  where  it  had  been 
abeady  assigned  by  Roeenmiiller,  Gesenius,  Ewald, 
and  Winer  —  between  Shalmaneser  and  Sennaeb> 
erib.  He  was  certainly  Sennacherib*s  fitther,  anc 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  his  ian 
mediate  predeeessor.  He  ascended  the  throne  of 
Assyria,  as  we  gither  from  hisanoak,  in  tbe«HBi 
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fm  thit  IfawHarii-lkhMiin  Moendad  the  thnme 

If  BibTfaD,  which,  Mseoiding  to  Plolemj't  Cmm», 

■M  ■»  c.  Til.    He  leonM  to  have  been  an  oiniper, 

lad  iMi  of  rojal  birth,  for  in  hia  imeriptions  be 

cndaOj  aioide  all  mention  of  bit  lather.     It  hae 

bMD  eoqjeefeimd  thai  be  took  advantage  of  Sbal- 

ininewr'i  abeenee  at  the  protracted  aiege  of  Sama- 

im  (S  K.  xviL  5)  to  eflhot  a  ravobtion  at  the  Mat 

of  gonrament,  by  whieh  that  king  waa  depoeed, 

lad  be  hinedf  aobetitnted  in  hia  room.     [Shau 

MAiHUt]     It  ia  remarkable  that  Sargon  dainu 

Ibe  eooqaart  of  Samaria,  which  the  namtive  in 

Kinp  nppwn  to  aeaign  to  hie  predecenor.     He 

Hmh  the  event  in  hia  firrt  year,  before  any  of  his 

ubv  cqMditioiia.      Perhapo,  therefom,  be  ia  the 

•"kogef  Aaiyria**  intended  in  9  K.  tvu.  6  and 

svbL  11,  who  It  not  aaid  to  be  SbalmancKr,  though 

It  might  naturally  nppoee  lo  ftxnn  no  other  name 

bang  iBatioaed.a     Or  perhaps  he  claimed   the 

eooqaiit  ae  hia  own,  thongh  Shalmaneser  really 

tnompfished  it,  beeaoie  the  capture  of  the  city  oc- 

med  after  be  had  been  acknowledged  king  in  tbe 

Aajmo  capital     At  any  rate,  to  bim  belongt  the 

■ttfemeat  of  the  SMnaritana  (27,980  fiunilies,  ac- 

eaid!Qg  to  bis  own  statement)  in  Halah,  and  on 

tbe  Habor  {Khnbour\  the  liver  of  Goean,  and  (at 

ablerperiod  probably)  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes. 

SargoQ  was  andoabtedly  a  great  and  successful 

vanior.     In  his  annala,  which  cover  a  space  of 

iften  years  (from  b.  a  791  to  B.  a  706),  he  gives 

n  aeeooDtof  his  wariike  eipeditions  against  Baby- 

bnii  sad  Snsiaiiaon  tbe  sooth,  Media  on  the  east, 

Amenia  and  Oippadoda  towards  the  ncrth,  Syria, 

Pkkitine,  Arabia,  and  Egypt  towards  tbe  west  and 

tbe  aoothwesL     In   Baliykmia  be  depoeed  Mero- 

iaeb-Bsladan,  and  eaUbliabed  a  viceroy;  in  Media 

be  bant  a  number  of  dties,  which  be  peopled  with 

ei^ivts  llfom  other  qoarten;  in  Armenia  and  the 

aricbbcring  countries  he  gained  many  victories; 

vbile  m  the  &r  west  he  reduced  Pfailistia,  pane- 

tiated  deep  into  the  Arabian  peniD8ttb^  and  forced 

%S7pt  to  submit  to  his  arms  and  consent  to  the 

paTSMut  of  a  tribute.      In  this  kst  diraction  he 

■ami  to  have  wa^^  three  wars  —  one  in  his  seo- 

Md  jear  (B.  c.  7S0),  for  the  possession  of  Qasa; 

iBO«ber  in  his  sixth  year  (b.  o.  715),  when  Egypt 

itelf  «with»ob|eeior  attack;  and  a  third  in  bis 

ootb  (a.  c.  719),  when  the  apedal  sut^  of  con- 

Mob  was  Ashdod,  which  Saigon  took  by  one  of 

hii  gmali.    Thia  is  the  event  which  causes  tbe 

ocstiao  of  Saigoo*s  name  in  Scripture.     Isaiah 

•«  uistneted  ai  the  time  of  this  eipedition  to 

"pst  off  his  shoe,  and  go  naked  and  barsfoot,''  for 

»ugn  that  » the  king  of  Assyria  shodd  lead  away 

^  Egyptians  priaonen,  and  the  Ethiopians  cap- 

^  Toung  and  obi,  naked  and  barefoot,  to  the 

Aime  of  Egypt "  (U.  tk.  9-4).     We  may  gather 

^  this,  either  that  Ethiopians  and  Eg^tlans 

^"mJ  pvt  of  tbe  garrison  of  Ashdod  and  were 

2*v«d  with  the  dty,  or  that  the  attack  on  the 

™^  town  was  aoeompanled  by  an  invasion  of 

Jp^  Haelf;  whieh  waa  disastrous  to  the  E^grptians. 
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^  Tear  of  the  attack,  being  b.  c  719,  wooU  fall 
■otbs  reign  of  the  fiiat  Ethiopian  king,  Sabaao 


I.,  who  probably  conquersd  Egypt  In  b.  c.  714 
(IlawUnson*s  H^rcdotm,  i.  886,  note  7,  9d  ed.), 
and  it  is  in  agreement  with  this  [that]  Sargon 
speaks  of  Egypt  as  being  at  this  time  siil^Ject  to 
Meroe.  Besides  these  e]^)edition8  of  Saigon,  hie 
monuments  mention  that  he  took  Tyre,  and  re* 
ceived  tribute  from  the  Greeks  of  Cyprus,  against 
whom  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  Ve  oon- 
durted  an  attack  in  person.^ 

It  is  not  as  a  wankir  onl|y  that  Seigon  desavee 
special  mention  among  the  Aasyrian  kings.  He 
was  also  the  builder  of  oseftal  works  and  of  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  of  the  Assyrian  palacea.  He 
rehttes  that  he  thoroughly  repaired  the  walls  o/ 
Nineveh,  which  he  seems  to  have  elevated  from  a 
provincial  city  of  some  importance  to  the  first  poei> 
tion  in  the  empire;  and  adds  ftvUier,  that  in  its 
neighlx)rliood  he  constructed  the  pakoe  and  town 
which  be  made  his  principal  resklence.  This  was 
the  city  now  known  as  *>  the  French  Nineveh,**  or 
«« Khonabad,**  iWnn  which  the  valual>le  series  ol 
Assyrian  monuments  at  present  in  the  IiOU\Ts  is 
derived  almost  entirely.  TVacea  of  Saigon*s  build- 
ings liave  been  found  also  at  Nimrflud  imd  Koyun- 
Jik;  and  hia  time  is  marlnd  by  a  considerable  ad- 
vance in  the  useful  and  oniamental  arts,  which 
seem  to  have  profited  by  the  connection  which  he 
established  between  Assyria  and  E^pt  He  probably 
reigned  nineteen  years,  from  b.  o.  791  to  b.  c.  709, 
when  he  left  tbe  throne  to  his  son,  the  celebrated 
Sennacherib.  G.  B. 

SAUm  (Tn(p  [one  ^,  a  snrnwr]:  »E<rf- 

8«rywXa,<^  2«88o^ff;  Alex.  2a^t8,  Jmn^-  Sat-id). 
A  cnief  landmark  of  tbe  territory  of  Zebulun,  ap- 
parently the  pivot  of  the  western  and  southern 
boundaries  (Josh.  xiz.  10,  19).  All  that  can  be 
gathered  of  its  position  is  that  it  lay  to  the  west  ol 
Chisloth-Tabor.  It  was  unknown  to  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  and  no  trace  of  it  seems  to  have  been 
found  by  any  traveller  since  their  day  (CMoai. 
"Sarith'*). 

The  ancient  Syriac  version,  in  each  case,  rsads 
Asdod.  This  may  be  only  from  the  Interchange, 
so  frequent  in  this  version,  of  R  and  D.  At  any 
rate,  the  Ashdod  of  the  Philistines  cannot  be  in- 
tended. Q, 


8A30N  (rbr  2ap0va;  in  some  MSS. 

^ro,  i.  e.  fn^IJi  [the  plain]:  Sar<ma),  Tbs 
district  in  which  Lydda  stood  (Acts  iz.  86  only); 
tbe  Sharon  of  the  O.  T.  The  abeenee  of  tbe  ar- 
ticle from  Lydda,  and  its  presence  befon  Saron,  is 
noticeable,  and  shows  that  the  name  denotes  a  dis- 
trict—as in  "The  ShefebUi,**  and  in  our  own 
'« The  WeaU,**  »  The  Downs."  Q. 

•  llie  Pkin  extended  ahmg  the  sea-eoast  tern 
Joppa  to  Gnaarea,  about  80  miles.  Though  eoo* 
neeted  by  mo/  to  Lydda,  in  Acta  iz.  88,  Saron  in- 
chided  that  dty.  It  has  been  ooq)eotttred  that  then 
was  a  village  of  this  name,  bnt  no  trace  of  it  baa 
been  discovered.  Lnke*s  meaning  is  that  not  only 
tbe  inhabitants  of  Lydda  but  of  the  Plain  gener 
ally,  heard  of  the  mlrade  and  believed.  H. 

•  IWnIs  a  pseullarlfey  of  phrasaology  fai  2  K.  xvltt.       h  The  statoa  of  Sargon,  now  In  the  Beittn  Museum, 
>1^ehlebp«liapelndieaSasaknow]ai|poothapart  was  found  at  Idalimn  in  Qrpms.    It  Is  not  very  Hkaly 
ftbs  vritsr  that  mialmanaest  was  not  the  aetua. .  that  the  Ung*8  statue  wouM  hava  been  set  up  unlcM 
aplar.   nio  Um  tmrth  year  cT  flsesfrlsh,"  he  says,  |  he  hsd  mads  the  expodlllon  In  psreoo. 
'■■taiiiBn  king  of  Assyria  oaaas  up  sgalaat  fiaasa-  •     e  Thla  ba.-barou8  word  to  obtained  by  Jelnta«  to  la 
MMAtsshgad  It:   and  at   ' 


iMkIt* 


cf  three  7*^^  j  ^4  the  first  word  of  the  ftilloiHi«  tens,  n^JT. 
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SAfiOTHIB 


BAROTHIE  [4  8}rl.]  (Upmei  [Vu.  •9«i]; 
Utei.  [Aid.]  %a(met4'.  Canmeth).  <•  The  tons  of 
8«rothie  "  are  aiuoiig  the  aooe  of  the  Knraote  of 
BoloiDon  who  ratamed  with  Zoiobabel,  looording 
to  the  list  in  1  Esdr.  ▼.  84.  TlierB  is  nothing  oor- 
.-csponding  to  it  in  the  Hebrew. 

SAB'SBCHIM  {Wprp'^jp  [prmce  of  tht 
twnuchs]:  8ar$achim),  One  of  the  gencnls  of 
Nebncbadncnu'**  armj  at  the  taidiig  of  Jenisalem 
(Jer.  xixix.  8).  He  appean  to  have  held  the  office 
of  ehief  eunnchf  for  Bab*  mis  ia  probably  a  title 
and  not  a  proper  name.  In  Jer.  zxxix.  18,  Nebu- 
ihaaban  is  called  Bab-earia,  **  ehicf  eunuch,"  and 
the  question  arises  whether  Nebnshaaban  and  Sar- 
seehim  may  not  be  names  of  the  same  person.  In 
the  LXX.,  verses  3  and  18  an  miied  up  together, 
and  so  hopelesily  corrupt  that  it  is  impossible  to 
infer  anything  fhom  their  reading  of  Hafiovedxo^ 
[but  Comp.  Safiwo-mpvaxifi]  for  Sanechhu.  In 
Geseiiius*  The9aur%u  it  is  coi^jectured  that  Sarse- 
ehim  and  Kab-saris  may  be  identical,  and  both 
titles  of  the  same  office. 

SA^UGH  (Xapo^x*'  Sarug),  Serug  the 
ion  of  Beu  (Luke  iii.  35). 

SATAN.  The  word  itself,  Uie  Hebrew  )X^^, 
\»  simply  an  **  adrenary,**  and  is  soused  in  1  Sam. 
txix.  4;  8  Sam.  xix.  82;  1  K.  v.  4  (I^X.  M- 
BovXos);  in  1  K.  xi.  35  (LXX.  dmirc/^crot) :  in 
Num.  xxii.  28,  and  Pa.  cix.  6  (LXX.  Btd$o\of  and 
cognate  words);  in  1  K.  xi.  14,  83  (IJCX.  o-arciy)- 
This  Miginal  sense  is  still  found  in  our  Ix>rd*s  ap- 
plication of  the  name  to  8t  IVter  In  Matt.  xn.  83. 
It  is  used  as  a  proper  name  or  title  only  four  times 
in  the  O.  T.,  namely,  (with  the  article)  in  Job  I.  6, 
12,  ii.  1;  Zech.  iii.  1,  and  (without  the  article)  in 
1  Chr.  xxi.  1.  In  each  case  the  LXX.  has  Htd^o- 
Aof,  and  the  Vulgate  Satan.  In  the  N.  T.  the 
word  is  owrayar,  followed  by  the  Vulgate  Sntanat^ 
except  in  8  Oor.  xii.  7,  where  carw  is  used.  It  is 
found  in  twenty-6ve  places  (exclusive  of  parallel  pna- 
sages),  and  the  corresponding  word  6  iidfiokos  in 
about  the  same  number.  The  title  6  Hpx^*^  '^<>^ 
tc6a'fiov  rotW-ov  is  used  three  times ;  6  votnip6s  is 
used  certainly  six  times,  probably  more  fi^equently, 
and  6  irtipd(My  twice. 

It  is  with  the  Scriptural  revelation  on  the  sub- 
ject that  we  are  here  concerned,  and  it  is  clear, 
from  this  simple  enumeration  of  passages,  that  it  is 
to  be  songht  in  the  New,  rather  than  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

It  divides  itself  naturally  into  the  consideration 
)f  his  existence,  his  nature,  and  his  power  and 
wtion. 

(A.)  Hi8  ExisnovcK.  —  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  prove,  that,  in  various  d^;;rees  of  clearness, 
the  personal  existence  of  a  Spirit  of  Evil  is  revested 
again  and  again  m  Scripture.  Every  quality,  every 
sctlon,  which  can  indicate  poionality,  la  attributed 
to  him  in  language  which  cannot  be  explained  away. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  be  Uius  re- 
Yoaied.  It  is  obvious  that  the  (act  of  his  existenee 
Is  of  spiritual  importance,  and  it  is  also  clear,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  it  could  not  be  discoT- 
ired,  although  it  might  be  suspected,  by  human 
roaaoii.  It  b  in  the  power  of  that  reason  to  test 
«ny  soppoaed  manifestations  of  supernatural  po\»Tr, 
«nd  any  asserted  principles  of  Divine  action,  which 
Stil  within  its  sphere  of  experience  (*«  the  earthly 
tkiv^  *  of  John  iii.  12);  it  may  by  such  exaniina- 
\ha  satisfy  itself  of  the  tnith  and  divinity  of  a  IVt^ 


■on  or  a  book;  bnt,  having  done  tUn,  H 

accept  and  miderstand,  without  being  aMe  to  teil 

or  to  explain,  the  discloeures  of  this  IHriDe  aatbaf^ 

ity  upon  subjects  beyond  this  world  (the  '^heaveBh 

things,*'  of  which  it  is  said  that  none  ean  see  ot 

disefese  them,  save  the  **  Son  of  Man  who  is  in 

heaven*'). 

It  is  true,  that  human  thought  can 
d  priori  probabiUty  or  improbability  in  such 
ments  made,  based  on  the  peroeption  of  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  accordance  in  principle  between  the 
things  seen  and  the  things  unseen,  brtween  the 
effects,  which  are  visible,  and  the  causes,  wfaicb  are 
revealed  from  the  regions  of  mystery.  But  even 
this  power  of  weighing  probal»ility  ia  applieable 
rather  to  the  fiict  and  tendency,  than  to  the  metbod, 
of  supernatural  action.  This  is  true  e>en  of  natu- 
ral action  beyond  the  sphere  of  human  ohaerratioit. 
In  the  discussion  df  the  Hurality  of  Worlds,  for 
example,  it  may  be  asserted  without  doubt,  that 
in  all  the  orbs  of  the  miiverse  the  Divine  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  must  be  exerelsed ;  but  the 
inference  that  the  method  of  their  exernse  is  fimnd 
there,  as  here,  in  the  creation  of  sentient  and  rational 
beings,  is  one  at  best  of  but  roodente  probability. 
Still  more  is  this  the  case  in  the  spiritual  world. 
Whatever  snpematuiml  orden  of  beings  may  exiat, 
we  can  conclude  that  in  their  case,  as  in  ours,  the 
Divine  government  must  be  cairied  on  by  the  unioii 
of  in4ividual  freedom  of  action  with  the  overmling 
power  of  God,  and  must  tend  finally  to  that  good 
which  is  his  central  attribute.  But  beyond  this 
we  can  assert  nothing  to  be  certi^n,  and  can  searoely 
even  say  of  any  part  of  the  method  of  this  govern- 
ment, whether  it  is  antecedentiy  probable  or  im> 
probable. 

Thua,  on  our  present  subject,  man  can  ascertaiffi 
by  observation  the  existmce  of  evil,  that  is,  of  facts 
and  thoughts  oontrsry  to  the  standard  which  con- 
science asserts  to  be  the  true  one,  bringing  with 
them  suffering  and  misery  as  their  ineritaMe  re- 
sults. If  he  attempts  to  trace  them  tu  their  cauaeis 
he  iinds  them  to  arise,  for  each  individual,  partiy 
from  the  power  of  certain  internal  impulses  which 
act  upon  the  will,  partiy  from  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal cirenmstances.  Tliese  dreumstances  them- 
selves arise,  either  from  the  laws  of  nature  and  so- 
ciety, or  by  the  ddibente  action  of  other  men. 
lie  can  coriclude  with  certainty,  that  both  seris  of 
causes  must  exist  by  the  permission  of  God,  and 
must  finally  be  overruled  to  his  will.  But  whether 
then  esdsts  any  superhuman  but  subordinate  came 
of  the  cireumstanoes,  and  whether  there  be  any 
similar  influence  acting  in  the  origination  of  the 
impulses  which  move  the  will,  this  is  a  question 
which  he  cannot  answer  with  certainty.  Analogy 
flmn  the  observation  of  the  only  ultimate  cause 
which  he  can  discover  in  the  visible  world,  nanielv, 
the  fliee  action  of  a  personal  will,  may  lead  him, 
and  generally  has  led  him,  to  coiyecture  in  the  af- 
firmative, but  still  the  inquiry  remains  unanswered 
by  authority. 

The  tendency  of  the  mind  in  its  inquiry  is  gw*. 
erally  towards  one  or  other  of  two  extremes.  Tne 
firet  is  to  consider  eril  as  a  negative  imperfection, 
arising,  in  some  unknown  snd  inexplicable  way 
from  the  nature  of  matter,  or  tnm  some  disturbini 
influences  which  limit  the  action  of  goodness  ol 
earth ;  in  feet,  to  ignore  as  much  ef  evil  ss  powlble. 
and  to  decline  to  refer  the  residuum  to  any  positin 
cause  at  all.  The  other  is  tiie  old  P^rrian  or  Man- 
icfa«an  hypothesis,  which  trsoes  the  eiiBteswe  d 
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nI  *•  »  ritil  Craitor,  not  aobordlnate  to  the  Ci»- 
iter  of  Good,  though  perhapt  inferior  to  Him  in 
ponv,  and  dotiiicd  to  be  ovoroome  by  Him  at  bit 
Between  tbeae  tuo  eztienieii  the  mind  yaried, 
thxough  many  gndatious  of  tlionght  and  countkM 
forme  of  aaperetitioo.  Each  h/pMbesitt  had  its  ar- 
guments of  probability  againat  the  other.  The  first 
labored  under  the  difficulty  of  being  insufficient  as 
an  aooonnt  of  the  anomalous  fiicta,  and  indetermi- 
nate In  its  aooount  of  the  disturbing  cauaes;  the 
eeeond  sinned  againat  that  belief  in  the  Unity  of 
God  and  the  natural  supremacy  uf  goodneas,  which 
is  supported  by  the  deepest  inatincta  of  the  heart. 
Aat  both  were  laid  in  a  sphere  beyond  human  cog- 
•laanee;  neither  eould  be  proved  or  diaproved  with 
eertainty. 

The  Kevelation  of  Scripture,  speaking  with  au- 
thority, meeta  the  truth,  and  removes  the  error  in- 
hereot  in  both  theae  hypotheiea.  It  asserts  in  the 
stiongeat  terma  the  perfect  supremacy  of  God,  so 
that  under  hia  permiauoo  alone,  and  for  hie  inscru- 
table purposes,  evil  is  aUowed  to  exist  (see  for 
fwampla,  Prov.  zvi.  4;  Is.  zlv.  7;  Am.  ilL  6; 
eompw  Rom.  iz.  83,  23).  It  ngards  thia  evil  as  an 
anomaly  and  corruption,  to  be  taken  away  by  a 
new  manifestation  of  Divine  Love  in  the  Incama- 
tMU  and  Atonement  llie  conquest  of  it  began 
viituaJly  in  God's  ordinance  after  the  Fall  itwlf, 
«aa  eflected  actually  on  the  Cross,  and  shall  be 
perfected  in  its  results  at  the  Judgment  Day. 
Still  Soipture  recognizes  the  esistence  of  evil  in 
the  world,  not  only  aa  felt  in  outward  dreum- 
atsnees  {**  the  workl  '*),  and  aa  inborn  in  the  soul 
ti  man  («'the  fleah*'),  but  also  as  proceeding 
foom  the  influence  of  an  Evil  Spirit,  ezereiaing 
that  mysterioua  power  of  free  will,  which  God's 
rational  creatuna  poesess,  to  rebel  against  Him, 
and  to  draw  othen  into  the  same  rebeUkm  (**  the 
devU**). 

In  accordance  with  the  "economy"  and  pro- 
Mi-walfeneus  of  God's  revektion,  the  eiisteuce  of 
Satan  ia  but  gradually  revealed.  In  the  first  en- 
trance of  evil  into  the  world,  the  temptation  is 
refetred  only  to  tlie  serpent.  It  is  true  that  the 
whole  narrative,  and  especially  the  spiritual  nature 
af  the  templalioo  (» to  be  as  gods  **),  which  waa 
united  to  the  sensual  motive,  would  force  on  any 
thoughtful  reader  o  the  conclueion  that  something 
meets  than  a  mere  animal  agency  was  at  work; 
ant  the  time  waa  not  then  come  to  reveal,  what 
•ftcrwarda  was  revealed,  that  **he  who  sinneih 
3  of  the  devil "  (1  John  Ui.  8),  that  •*  the  oki 
serpent  '*  of  Genesia  was  "  called  the  devil  and 
fiatau,  who  deceiveth  the  whole  work!  **  (Bev.  zii. 
•,».3). 

Throughout  the  whole  pmod  of  the  patriarehal 
■nd  Jewiah  dispensatkNi,  this  vague  and  imperfect 
revelation  of  the  Source  of  Evil  akwe  was  given. 
The  Souree  of  all  Good  ia  set  forth  in  all  his  su- 
prsme  and  unapproachable  Mi|jesty$  evil  is  known 
Mgalively  aa  the  foiling  away  bom  Him;  and  the 
•*  vanity  "  of  idob,  nOher  than  any  positive  c%il 
lnfcienff»,  ie  represented  aa  the  opposite  to  his 
reality  and  goodness.  The  Law  gives  '*  the  knowl- 
edge of  ain  **  in  the  soul,  without  referring  to  any 
'  inflwenoe  of  evil  to  foeter  it;  it  (tenouncee 
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Idolatry,  without  eren  hinting,  what  the  N.  T. 
dedaree  phdnly,  that  such  evil  implied  a  <  powef 
of  Satan."  » 

The  book  of  Job  standa.  In  any  case,  afen 
(whether  we  refer  it  to  an  early  or  a  kter  period) 
on  the  basia  of  **  natural  religion,**  apart  from  the 
frradual  and  orderiy  evolutions  of  the  Mosaic  reve- 
lation. In  it,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  a  diatinet 
mention  of  *'  Satan,"  *«  the  advemry  "  of  Job. 
But  it  is  important  to  remark  the  emphatic  stress 
laid  on  his  subordinate  position,  on  the  abaenoe  jf 
all  but  delegated  power,  of  all  terror,  and  all  grand- 
eur in  hia  character.  He  comes  among  the  "  sons 
of  God  "  to  present  himself  before  the  Lord;  hia 
malice  and  envy  are  permitted  to  have  scope,  ia 
accusation  or  in  action,  only  for  God*s  own  par- 
poses;  and  it  ia  espedally  remarkable  tkit  no  power 
of  spiritual  iufluenoe,  but  only  a  power  over  out- 
ward circumstanoes,  is  attributed  to  him.  All  thii 
M  vridely  diffisrent  from  the  dear  and  terrible  reve- 
kttons  of  the  N.  T. 

The  Captivity  brought  the  Isndites  free  to  fees 
with  the  great  dualism  of  the  Penian  mythokigy, 
the  conflict  of  Ormuzd  with  Ahriman,  the  co- 
ordinate Spirit  of  Evil.  In  the  books  written  aOer 
the  Captivity  we  hare  again  the  name  of  **  Satan  " 
twice  mentioned;  but  it  is  oonfeased  by  all  that 
the  Satan  of  Scripture  bean  no  resembkuiee  to  the 
Persian  Ahriman.  His  subordination  and  inferi^ 
ority  are  as  strongly  marked  aa  erer.  In  1  Chr. 
zzi.  1,  where  the  name  oocun  without  the  article 
(**  an  ad\>;nary,'*  not  «*  the  adversary  "),  the  com- 
parison with  S  Sam.  ixiv.  1  ahows  distinctly  that, 
in  the  temptation  of  David,  Satan's  malice  was 
overraled  to  work  out  the  **  anger  of  the  Lord " 
againat  Israel  In  Zech.  iu.  1,  8,  **  Satan"  ia 
6  &vridi«of  (ee  in  1  Pet  v.  8),  the  accuser  of 
Joshua  before  the  throne  of  God,  rd>ukod  and  put 
to  silence  by  Him  (comp.  Ps.  ^.  6).  In  the  case, 
as  of  the  good  angels,  so  alao  of  the  Evil  One,  the 
presence  oi  foble  and  idolatry  gare  cause  to  the 
manifestatfon  of  the  truth.  [AMOKLa,  I  07  b.] 
It  would  hare  been  impoesible  to  guard  the  Israel- 
ites more  distinctly  from  the  fosciuation  of  the 
great  dualistic  theory  of  their  conqueron. 

It  ia  perhape  not  difficult  to  conjecture,  that  the 
reason  of  this  reserre  as  to  tlie  disclosore  of  the 
exktence  and  nature  of  Satan  ia  to  be  found  is 
the  inveterate  tendency  of  the  Israelites  to  idolatry, 
an  idoktry  based  as  uaual,  in  great  degree,  on  the 
supposed  power  of  their  false  gods  to  inflict  evil 
'llw  ezietence  of  eril  epirice  is  suggested  to  them 
in  the  stem  prohibition  and  punbhment  of  witch 
craft  (Ez.  zzii.  18;  Dent  zviii.  10),  and  in  the 
namtire  of  the  possession  of  men  by  an  **  evil "  ot 
*•  lying  spirit  finvm  the  Lord"  (1  Sam.  zvi.  14 
1  K.  zzii.  33);  the  tendency  to  eeek  their  akl  ia 
shown  by  the  rebukes  of  the  prophets  (Is.  vUi 
19,  Ac.).     But  this  tendency  would  hare  been  in- 
creased tenfold  by  the  revckition  of  the  existence  of 
the  great  enemy,  eooeentrating  roottd  hinisdf  all 
the  powen  of  eril  and  enmity  aganast  God.    There- 
fore, it  would  seem,  the  reveUtkm  of  the  **  strong 
man  armed"  was  withhekl  until  Mthe  strrnger 
than  he  "  ahouki  be  made  manifest 

For  in  the  New  Test,  this  reserve  suddenly 


•  See  WM.tt.M,«•fely«aM^itevMraf«vcltfiH« 


*  lor  «his  naaoo.  If  for  no  ottiar.  It 
;3a  taaseept  the  lotaryrecatloB  of  "  Umial,"  glveo  h^ 
r,  Uaofrtenbefi,  and  elhen.  In  Lsv.  zvi.  8b  as 


a  refersnee  Co  the  Spbtt  of  Bvll.  Such  a  refcreuw 
would  n».  only  stead  akma,  hot  would  be  entirely  ha 
eonslsCsnt  with  the  wkiola  tea^  ef  the  If  i 
tkas.    Soa  Dav  or  Axoxaian. 
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In  tht  inftarval  baiwwo  the  Old  and  New 
Teit.  the  Jewish  mind  had  pondered  on  the  aeuitj 
revelatioM  akvady  given  of  evi]  spiritual  influence. 
But  the  Apocrjph  J  Books  (as,  for  example,  Tobit 
and  Judith),  while  dweOing  on  **  demons  "  (9aifw- 
¥tah  have  no  notioe  of  Satan.  The  same  may  be 
observed  of  Josephus.  Tlie  only  instance  to  the 
eoiitiwy  Is  the  raftrenoe  already  made  to  Wisd.  ii. 
24.  It  is  to  be  notieed  also  that  the  Taigums  often 
tntix>duee  the  name  of  Satan  into  the  descriptions 
of  sin  and  temptation  found  in  the  O.  T. ;  as  for 
example  in  Ex.  xzzii.  10,  in  connection  with  the 
worship  of  the  golden  calf  (oomp.  the  tradition  as 
to  the  body  of  Moses,  Deut  xxxlv.  5,  6;  Jude  0, 
HiCHAKi.).  But,  while  a  mass  of  fisUe  and  super- 
stition. gTRW  up  on  the  general  subject  of  evil 
spiritual  iniluenee,  still  the  existence  and  naturs  of 
Satan  remained  fca  the  background,  felt,  but  not 
understood 

The  N.  T.  first  brings  it  phdnly  forward.  FVom 
the  beginntag  of  the  Gospel,  when  he  appears  as 
the  personal  tempter  of  our  Lord,  through  all  the 
Gospels,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  it  is  asserted  or 
implied,  agam  and  again,  as  a  familiar  and  im- 
portant truth.  To  nier  this  to  mere  **  accommo- 
dation '*  of  the  language  of  the  Lord  and  bis 
Apostles  to  the  ordinary  Jewish  belief,  is  to  contm- 
dlet  &ctB,  and  evade  the  meaning  of  words,  llie 
nibjeet  is  not  one  on  which  error  could  be  tolerated 
as  unimportant;  hut  one  important,  practical,  and 
e^-en  awfiiL  llie  Unguage  used  respecting  it  is 
either  truth  or  falsehood;  and  unless  we  impute 
error  or  deceit  to  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.,  we  must 
rsceive  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  Satan  as  a 
eertaUi  doctrine  of  ReveUUon.  Without  dwelling 
on  other  passages,  the  plain,  solemn,  and  unmet»> 
phorical  words  of  John  viii.  44,  must  be  sufficient: 

**  Ye  are  of  your  fiither  the  devil He 

was  a  murderer  ftom  the  beginning,  and  abides 

(Ivniiccy)  not  in  the  truth When 

he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own,  for  he  is 
a  liar  and  the  father  of  it.'*  On  this  sul^ect,  see 
Dkmomiacs,  voL  i.  p.  585. 

(B.)  His  Nature.  —  Of  the  nature  and  original 
state  of  Satan,  little  is  revealed  in  Scripture.  Most 
ef  the  common  notions  on  the  sul^ect  are  drawn 
from  mere  tradition,  popubrised  in  England  by 
Milton,  but  without  even  a  vestige  of  Scriptural 
authority.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  "  spirit  *'  in  Eph. 
li.  2,  ss  the  prince  or  ruler  of  the  >« demons'* 
{9a*fA6¥ta)  in  Matt.  xii.  24-26,  and  as  having 
** angels"  sul^eet  to  him  in  Matt.  xxv.  41;  Rev. 
xii.  7,  9.  The  whole  description  of  his  power  im> 
plies  spiritual  naturs  and  spiritual  influence.  We 
eonclude  therefore  that  he  was  of  angelic  nature 
[Ajigklb],  a  rational  and  spiritual  creature,  super- 
huroin  in  power,  wisdom,  and  energy;  and  not 
)nly  so,  but  an  archangd,  one  of  the  '*  princes  '*  of 
leaven.  We  cannot,  of  course,  ooncei^-e  that  any- 
Jiiiig  essentially  and  originally  oil  was  creatsd  by 
God.  We  find  by  expolenoe,  that  the  will  of  a 
free  and  rational  creature  can,  by  his  permission, 
oppose  bis  will;  that  the  very  oooeeption  of  ftee- 
diuin  implies  capacity  of  temptation;  and  that 
•very  sin,  unless  arrested  by  God's  f^h  gift  of 
grace,  strengthens  the  hold  of  evil  on  the  spirit, 
till  it  may  fall  into  the  hopelcM  state  of  repro- 
^■tioD.  We  can  only  ooi^cctttre,  theiffore,  that 
datan  is  a  fallen  angel,  who  once  had  a  time  of 


It  li  rstamd  by  some  to  Oen.  vl.  2,  where  many 
«r  me  LXX.  have  £yy«AM  9tov  for  "  sons  of 
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probation,  but  whose  eondemnatinn  Is  dov  km 
vooably  fixed. 

Bat  of  the  time,  eause,  and  manner  of  Us  fiJL 
Scripture  teUs  us  scarcely  anything.  It  Baits  its 
disclosures,  ss  always,  to  that  which  we  need  tc 
know.  1^  pM**g0  00  which  all  the  frdvrie  of 
tradition  and  poetry  haa  been  raised  ia  Kev.  xiL  7 
9,  which  speaks  of  **  Michael  and  hia  angsh  "  as 
**  fighting  against  the  drsgon  and  his  angela,**  tiL 
the  "great  dragon,  called  the  devil  and  Satan," 
was  **  cast  out  into  the  esrth,  and  his  angels  east 
out  with  him."  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  this 
pasMge,  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  refier  to  the 
original  fall  ol  Satan.  The  only  other  pasB^n 
which  refers  to  the  fill  of  the  angds  is  8  Pet  ii.  4, 
**  God  spared  not  the  angels,  when  they  had  aiBDsd, 
but  having  east  them  hito  hell,  delivered  theoa  to 
chains  of  darkness  {ffMipait  (6^v  raprap^wua 
wap49mKw)i  reserved  unto  judgment,"  with  the 
parallel  passage  in  Jude  6,  **  Angels,  who  kept  not 
their  first  ceUte  (r^y  lovrdr  ^px^r),  but  left 
th«r  own  habitation,  he  hath  reser\^  in  everiast- 
ing  chains  under  darknesi  unto  the  Judgment  of 
the  Great  Day.'*  Here  again  the  passage  is  mys- 
terious ;<>  but  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  oonald<T 
Satan  as  one  of  these ;  for  they  are  in  duuiia 
and  guarded  (rtrMii^^rovs)  till  the  Great  Ds.y; 
he  is  permitted  stiU  to  go  about  as  the  Tempter 
and  the  Adversary,  until  his  sppointed  time  be 
come. 

Setting  these  psssagfs  aade,  we  have  still  to  oosi- 
sider  the  dedaration  of  our  Lord  in  Luke  x.  18, 
«*I  beheki  (^«ci6Mvr)  Satan,  as  lightning,  fiatt 
from  heaven."  This  may  refer  to  the  fiiet  of  bis 
original  fiUl  (although  the  use  of  the  imperfwt 
tense,  and  the  force  of  the  context,  rather  refer  it 
figuratively  to  the  triumph  of  the  disciples  over  the 
evil  spirits);  but,  in  any  case,  it  tells  nothing  of  its 
cause  or  method.  There  is  also  the  passage  already 
quoted  (John  viii.  44)  in  which  our  Lord  deelaras 
of  him,  that  *•  he  was  a  murderer  from  the  bs- 
ginning,**  that  "he  stands  n0  (^onyirc)  in  the 
truUi,  because  there  is  no  truth  in  him,**  "  that  be 
is  a  liar  and  the  father  of  it."  But  here  it  eeeas 
likely  the  words  dsr^  ^x^s  n^r  to  the  beginning 
of  his  action  upon  man;  perhaps  the  allusioD  ia 
to  his  temptation  of  Cain  to  be  the  first  murderer, 
an  allusion  explicitly  made  in  a  nmilar  passage  in 
I  John  iii.  9-12.  The  word  WnrJCf  (wrongly 
rendered  "  abode  "  in  A.  Y.),  and  tbe  rest  of  the 
verse,  refer  to  preeent  time.  The  passage  therefore 
throws  little  or  no  light  on  the  cauae  and  method 
of  his  fall. 

Perhaps  the  only  one,  which  has  any  valoe,  ia 
1  Tim.  iii.  6,  "  lest  being  lifted  op  by  pride  he  fiUl 
into  the  condemnation  {Kolfia)  of  this  devil.*'  It 
is  concluded  from  this,  that  pride  was  the  osoas 
of  the  devil's  condemnation.  The  inHBience  is  a 
probable  one;  it  is  strengthened  by  the  only  anal- 
ogy within  our  reach,  that  of  the  fiUl  of  man,  in 
which  the  spiritual  temptation  of  pride,  the  de- 
sire "to  be  as  gods,"  was  the  subtlest  and  osost 
deadly  temptation.  Still  it  is  but  an  inftRoes; 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  csKtain  Bev^ 
hition. 

But,  while  these  points  an  passed  by  almost  in 
silence  (a  silence  which  rebukes  the  irreverent 
exercise  of  ima^nation  on  the  suk^eet),  Seripton 
describes  to  us  distinctly  the  moni  nature  of  the 


God; **  espseteUy  bsoanss  2  Pet  itt.  5,  ralsttng  ts  thi 
flood,  essms  eloealy  eonneetsd  with  that 
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MOm.  Tbk  b  no  matter  oftemo  ipemibfiioii 
k»  tfaon  who  by  yialding  to  evil  ma j  baomne  the 
••ebiUieD  ef  Setaa,"  iutead  of  •^ehikirao  of  God/' 
The  ideal  of  goodneH  ie  made  up  of  the  three  g:raai 
Bwial  attribolee  of  God,  Love,  TVuth,  and  Purity 
w  HoMnem;  combined  with  that  apirit,  whieh  ia 
dw  oatonl  tamper  of  a  finite  and  dependent  cna- 
tm%  the  ipirit  of  Faith.  We  find,  accordingly, 
Ihat  the  oppoeitee  to  theee  qoalitiee  are  dwelt  upon 
M  the  rhamntarietiiw  of  the  devlL  In  John  viiL 
U,  compared  with  1  John  iii  10-15,  we  have 
balnd  and  frlmhood;  in  the  conatant  mention  of 
the  MQnekan**  apirita,  of  whieh  he  is  the  chid; 
ve  find  impoiHy;  from  1  Tim.  iil  6,  and  the  nar- 
ntive  of  the  Temptation,  we  tnoe  the  spirit  of 
pridfr  TImm are  eBpeeiaUy  the  Mtins  of  the  devil;** 
ia  them  we  traoa  the  essence  of  moral  evil,  and  Um 
feataies  of  the  ivprobate  nUnd.  Add  to  this  a 
^int  of  icstkaa  activity,  a  power  of  craft,  and  an 
'titgam  desin  to  spread  corruption,  and  with  it 
atanal  death,  and  we  have  the  portraiture  of  the 
Spirit  of  Evfl  ae  Seriptuie  has  diawn  it  pfadnly 
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(C)  Hn  PowBB  AKD  Acnoii.  —  Both  these 
poists,  being  intimately  conneeted  with  our  own 
Jk  and  aalvaiion,  are  treated  with  a  distinetnesi 
od  finBnem  remarkably  oontmsted  with  the  ob- 
■ority  of  the  prevkms  oul^ect 

The  pownr  of  Satan  over  the  soul  is  reprsMnted 

m  omdssd,  either  dirsctly,  or  by  bis  histtnments. 

lb  direst  IttftueDce  over  the  soul  ia  simply  that  of 

s  pevmftd  and  evil  nature  on  those  in  whom  lurks 

the  0Hm  of  the  same  evil,  dififering  from  the  in- 

cnreiaed  by  a  wicked  man  in  degree  rather 

In  kind;  but  it  has  the  power  of  acting  by 

of  tboogfata,  without  the  medium  of 

cr  words  —  a  power  whfeh  is  only  in  very 

Ksrsised  by  msn  upon  eaeh  other. 

b  spoken  of  in  Scripture  in  the 

tarma,  aa  a  real  SKtcmal  influence,  cor- 

nbthn  tO|  bat  not  to  be  confounded  with,  the 

of  evfl  within.    In  the  parable  of  the 

(Matt.  lili.  19),  it  b  repieMnted  as  a  negn- 

iaenoa,  taking  away  the  action  of  the  Word 

of  God  fiir  good:  in  that  of  the  wheat  and  the 

Hem  (Matt.  zilL  89),  aa  a  positive  influence  for 

era,  ialredweing  widednem  into  the  worU.    St. 

PM  does  not  hesitate  to  repnaent  it  aa  a  power, 

pnritlsd  to  dbpute  the  worU  with  the  power  of 

Gsd;  for  be  deelarm  to  Agrippa  that  his  miaaion 

em  Mfo  tarn  men  from  darimem  to  light,  and 

^m  the  power  (i^ouaiaf)  of  Satan  unto  God,** 

tad  leprsaenta  the  eicommunieatlon,  whbh  cuts 

mm  off  from  the  gnoe  of  Christ  in  bb  Chureh,  as 

» •^deiveranee  of  them  unto  Satan  *'  (1  Gor.  v.  6; 

llWliO).    The  same  tmthb  conveyed,  though 

Bi  a  bolder  and  more  startlfaig  form,  in  the  Epistbs 

*othe  Chardwe  of  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  body 

if  the  nnbeibving  Jews  b  eattBd  a  <«  synagogue  of 

fialm**  (Rev.  iL  9,  ilL  9),  where  the  seoeU  of  fldse 

belrine  are  called  ••  the  deptha  of  Satan '*  (U.  M), 

mi  «ha«*throne**  and  » habitation'*  of  Satan  are 

■ii  Ie  be  est  up  in  opporitkn  to  the  (%ureh  of 

Gbbt    Another  and  even  more  remarkable  ei- 

■mnonof  the  aanm  Mea  b  found  fai  the  Enbtb 

e  the  Hefasmn,  where  the  death  of  Christ  b  spoken 

If  m  btended  to  baffle  (twrnpytip)  '•  him  ^hat 

Mh  the  power  (rh  tepdros)  of  death,  that  b  the 

M:**  for  death   b  evidentiy  regarded  as  Uie 

*««■  ef  sin,*'  and  the  power  of  death  as  in-,' 

ipmiUs  flmn  the  power  cf  coniiptioiu    Nor  b ; 

Hi  Inth  only  ejnireased  din«et^  and  formally;  i 


it  meeto  us  again  and  again  in  paseages  simply 
practical,  taken  for  granted,  as  already  fimiilbr 
(eee  Bom.  zri.  90;  9  Cor.  ii.  11;  1  Them.  ii.  18. 
9  Tbees.  U.  9;  1  Tim.  v.  15).  The  Bibb  docs 
not  shrink  from  putting  the  foot  of  Satanic  influ- 
ence over  the  soul  before  us,  in  pbin  and  terribb 
certainty. 

Tet  at  the  eame  time  it  b  to  be  obeerved,  that 
its  language  b  very  fiur  from  countenancing,  even 
ibr  a  moment,  the  horrore  of  the  ManichsBan  the> 
ory.  llie  influence  of  Satan  b  always  spoken  of 
as  temporary  and  limited,  subordinated  to  tLs 
Divine  counsel,  and  broken  by  the  Incarnate  Son 
of  (jod.  It  b  brought  out  visibly,  in  the  form  of 
poesemion,  in  the  emihly  lifo  cf  our  Lord,  euly  ia 
order  that  it  may  give  the  opportunity  of  hb 
triumph.  As  for  iSmself,  so  for  hb  redeemed 
onee,  it  b  true,  that  **(aod  shall  bruise  Sitao  under 
their  feet  shortly**  (Rom.  xvL  SK);  comp.  Gen.  iiL 
15).  Nor  b  thb  all,  for  the  hbtory  of  the  book 
of  Job  shows  plainly,  what  b  ebewiiere  constantly 
implied,  that  Satanic  influenoe  b  permitted,  in 
order  to  be  overruled  to  good,  to  toob  humility, 
and  therefore  fidth.  The  mysbBry  of  the  ezbtencr 
of  evil  b  bft  unexplained;  but  its  present  subordi- 
nation and  fbture  extinction  are  fomiliar  truths.  So 
accordingly,  on  the  other  hand,  hb  power  b  spoken 
of  as  capable  of  being  resisted  by  the  will  of  man, 
when  aided  by  the  grace  of  (Sod.  MResbt  the 
devil,  and  he  will  flee  ih>m  you,*'  b  the  couetont 
bngoage  of  Scripture  (Jam.  Iv.  7).  It  is  indeed 
a  power,  to  which  **pbce**  or  opportunity  ^*b 
given  *'  only  by  the  consent  of  man's  will  (£ph.  iv. 
37).  It  b  probably  to  be  traced  most  distinctly  in 
the  power  of  evil  habit,  a  power  real,  but  not  irre- 
sistibb,  created  by  previous  ain,  and  by  every  suo- 
csssire  act  of  sin  riveted  more  cbedy  upon  the 
eooL  It  b  a  power  which  cannot  act  directly  and 
openly,  but  nenb  craft  and  dissimulation,  in  order 
to  get  advantage  over  man  by  entangling  the  will. 
The  *t  wilee**  (Eph.  vU  11),  the  *'deric«**  (9  (3or. 
U.  11),  the  '^anare*'  (1  Tim.  iU.  7,  vi.  9;  9  Tim. 
ii.  96)  ''  of  the  devil,*'  are  ezpressbns  whieh  hidi- 
cate  the  indirect  and  minatnral  character  of  the 
power  of  evil.  It  b  therefore  urged  aa  a  reasoa 
for  ««sobefnen  and  vigibnos*'  (1  Pet  v.  8),  tar 
the  esrrfbl  use  of  the  ^*whob  armor  of  (Sod** 
(Eph.  vL  10-17);  but  it  b  never  aUowed  to  obscure 
the  supremacy  of  (Sod's  grace,  or  to  disturb  the 
inner  peace  of  the  Christian.  ^  He  that  b  bom 
of  God,  keepeth  himself,  and  the  wbked  one  tiiueh- 
eth  him  not'*  (1  John  v.  18). 

Beskies  his  own  direct  influence,  the  Scriptnrr 
dbckwes  to  us  the  fiMt  that  Satan  b  the  bader  of 
a  host  of  evil  spirits  or  angeb  iHio  share  hb  evil 
work,  and  for  whom  the  ^  everbsting  fire  b  pre- 
pared '*  (BUtt  zzv.  41).  Gf  their  orighi  and  foO 
we  know  no  more  than  of  his,  for  they  cannot  be 
the  eau)e  as  the  fallen  and  imprisoned  angeb  of 
9  Pet  U.  i,  and  Judo  6;  but  one  paaiage  (Matt 
ui.  94-96)  identiflee  them  disUnctly  with  the 
^OAfUyta  (A.  V.  »*devib**«)  who  had  power  to 
possem  the  eoub  of  men.  The  Jews  there  speak 
of  a  Beebsbub  (||«fA(«/Bo^A),  **a  prince  of  the 
demons,**  whom  they  kientUy  with,  or  aymboUae 
by  the  Mol  of  Ekron,  the  xgod  of  flba'*  [mo 
Beblzbbub],  and  by  whoee  power  they  acoose  out 
Lord  of  casting  ;^t  demons.    Hb  answer  is,  **  How 


•  It  ia  nnfovtviate  that  the  A.  T.  aheoM  urn  «^ 
«ronl  "devU,**  not  only   for  lie  proper  etnli 
iUfiokMt  but  abe  for  fat|irfwo». 
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MoSfllHi  cut  out  SaUn?"  Tb«  inference  It  ekw 
that  SittAO  if  Reelsebub,  tiid  therefore  the  demou 
ftre  ^  the  aogelf  of  the  devil : "  aiid  this  inferaioe  ia 
itren^ened  by  AcU  z.  38,  in  which  St.  Peter 
describet  the  ponoued  u  Kara9waar9vofi4yovt 
^wh  rov  dm/S^Aoi/t  and  by  Lulte  i.  18,  in  which 
the  niaitef}'  over  the  demons  is  connected  by  our 
Lord  with  the  «« ftJl  of  Satan  from  heaven/*  and 
their  power  included  by  Him  in  the  «  power  of  the 
ttieniy  '*  {rod  4x9pov) ;  oomp.  Matt.  ziii.  39).  For 
their  nature,  aeeDBMONS.  They  are  mostly  spoken 
of  in  Scripture  in  reference  to  possession ;  but  in 
Eph.  vi.  12  they  are  described  in  various  lights, 
m  « principalities"  {iu>xal\  *» powers"  {ifovaicu), 
*^nkn  of  the  darkness  of  this  worid,"  and 
•*  spiritual  powers  of  wickedness  in  heavenly  places  " 
(or  "things")  (tA  wytvfMTtKiL  r^s  voyiipias  4p 
roit  iwovpa»lois)\  and  in  all  as  "wrestling" 
against  the  soul  of  man.  The  same  reference  is 
made  less  explicitly  in  Rom.  viii  38,  and  Col.  li. 
lb.  In  Kev.  zii.  7-9  they  are  spoken  of  as  fight- 
ing with  M  the  dragon,  the  old  serpent  called  the 
devil  and  Satan,"  against "  Michael  and  his  angels," 
and  as  cast  out  of  heaven  with  their  chief.  Taking 
all  these  passages  ti^ther,  we  find  them  sharing 
the  enmity  to  God  and  man  implied  in  the  name 
and  nature  of  Satan ;  but  their  power  and  action 
are  but  little  dwelt  upon  in  comparison  with  his. 
lliat  there  is  against  us  a  power  of  spiritual  wick- 
edness is  a  truth  which  we  need  to  know,  and  a 
mystery  which  only  Revelation  can  disclose;  but 
whether  it  is  exercised  by  few  or  by  many  is  a 
matter  of  comparative  indifference. 

But  the  Evil  One  is  not  only  the  "  prince  of  tlie 
demons,"  but  also  he  b  called  the  "prince  of  this 
workl "  {6  Apx^f'  toiJ  kSciaov  to^tov)  in  John  xii. 
81,  xiv.  30,  xvi.  11,  and  even  the  "god  of  this 
world  "  (6  Bths  rov  al&i^ot  ro^ov)  in  2  Cor.  iv. 
4;  the  two  expressions  Iteing  united  in  the  words 
robs  KOCfjLOKpdropas  rov  CKirovs  rov  alwoi 
TO^ov,  used  in  Eph.  vi.  12  ^  This  power  he 
daimed  for  himsdf,  at  a  dtU gated  attthotity^  in 
the  temptation  of  our  F.ord  (Luke  iv.  6):  and  the 
temptation  would  have  been  unreal,  had  he  spoken 
■Itc^ether  fiilsely.  It  implies  another  kind  of  in- 
direct influence  exercised  through  earthly  instru- 
ments. Inhere  are  some  indications  in  Scripture  of 
Vie  exovise  of  this  power  through  inanimate  in- 
etruments,  of  an  influence  over  the  powers  of  na- 
ture, and  what  men  call  the  "  chances "  of  life. 
Such  a  power  is  distinctly  asserted  in  the  ease  of 
Job,  and  probably  implied  in  the  caae  of  the  woman 
with  a  spirit  of  infirmity  (in  Luke  xiii.  16),  and  of 
St  PauPs  *' thorn  in  the  fleah"  (2  Cor.  zii.  7). 
It  is  only  consistent  with  the  attribution  of  such 
action  to  the  angels  of  (jod  (as  in  Ex.  xii.  83;  8 
Sam.  xxiv.  16;  2  K.  ziz.  35;  Acts  zii.  23);  and, 
Q  our  ignorance  of  the  method  of  connection  of  the 
SKond  causes  of  nature  with  the  Supreme  Will  of 
G^  we  cannot  even  say  whether  it  has  in  it  any 
•Ltecedent  fmprobability;  but  It  is  little  dwelt 
upon  in  Scripture,  in  comparison  with  the  other 
fzerelse  of  this  power  through  the  hands  of  wicked 
men,  who  become  "children  of  the  devil,"  and 
•eoordingly  "  do  the  lusts  of  their  father."  (See 
John  viiL  44;  Acts  ziii.  10;   1  John  iiL  8-10; 


«  The  word  xiS^fioc,  properly  refinring  to  the  system 
if  the  anivvna,  and  so  used  in  John  1. 10,  Is  generally 
qn»IM  in  Scripture  to  human  sodecy  as  alienated 
torn  God,  with  a  reftrenos  to  the  "  pomp  and  vanity  " 
wyhb  wakes  it  an  ktol  (asa,  f.^.,  1  John  li.  16);  aMr 
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and  eomp.  John  vi.  70.)  Id  thli  snse  the  Scrip 
tttie  reguds  all  sins  as  the  **wwks  of  the  devil,*' 
and  traces  to  him,  through  his  mfaiistera,  al 
spiritual  evil  and  entvr  (2  Cor.  xi.  14, 15),  and  aL 
the  perseeution  and  hindrances  which  oppose  the 
Gospel  (Rev.  ii.  10;  1  These,  ti.  18).  Most  of  all 
is  this  indirect  action  of  Satan  manifested  in  those 
who  ddiberstely  mislead  and  tempt  men,  and  who 
at  hst,  independent  of  any  interest  of  their  own, 
come  to  take  an  unnatural  pleasure  in  the  si^it  of 
evil-doing  in  others  (Rom.  i.  82). 

The  method  of  his  action  is  best  discerned  by 
an  ezaminatlon  of  the  title  by  which  he  ia  dcsig- 
uated  in  Scripture.  He  Is  called  emphatically 
6  9tdfio\of,  "  the  devil."  The  derivatk>n  of  the 
word  in  itself  implies  only  the  endeavor  to  break  the 
bonds  between  others,  and  "  set  them  at  variaoee  " 
(see,  e.  g.,  Phit  Sgmp.  p.  228  c :  dto^ScUXccr  i/tk 
fcal  *Ayi0wra);  but  common  usage  adds  to  this 
general  sense  the  special  idea  of  "  setting  at  vari- 
ance tfy  Uander."  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  8i4/BoAo« 
is  used  three  thnes  as  an  epithet  (1  '11m.  iiL  1 1 ; 
2  Tim.  iii.  3;  Tit.  iL  8);  and  in  each  caae  with 
something  like  the  special  meaning.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  the  title  to  Satan,  both  the  genexml  and 
special  senses  should  be  ke|^  in  view.  His  geoend 
oliject  is  to  break  the  bonds  of  oommimioii  between 
God  and  man,  and  the  bondj  of  truth  and*  iove 
which  bind  men  to  each  other,  to  "set"  eaeh  eoul 
"  at  variance "  both  with  men  and  God,  and  so 
reduce  it  to  that  state  of  self-will  and  sdfishnces 
which  is  the  seed-plot  of  sin.  One  qieeial  means 
by  which  he  seeks  to  do  this,  if  slander  of  God  to 
man,  and  of  man  to  God. 

The  slander  of  God  to  man  is  seen  best  In  the 
words  of  Gen.  iii.  4,  5:  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die: 
for  God  doth  know,  that  in  the  day  that  ye  eat 
thereof  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be 
as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil."  These  wotxis 
contain  the  germ  of  the  fidse  notions,  which  keep 
men  from  God,  or  reduce  their  ssrvtee  to  Him  to  a 
hard  and  compulsory  skvery,  and  which  the  hea- 
then BO  often  adopted  in  all  their  hideousoesa,  when 
they  represented  their  gods  as  either  eardesa  of 
human  weal  and  woe,  or  "  envtons  "  of  human  ex- 
cellence and  happinen.  Thej  attribute  seUlshneaa 
and  jeakxisy  to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  This  is 
enough  (even  without  the  imputation  of  ftdaehood 
which  is  added)  to  pervert  man's  natural  love  of 
freedom,  till  it  rebels  against  that  which  is  made 
to  appear  as  a  hsrd  and*  arbitrary  tyranny,  and 
seeks  to  set  up,  ss  it  thinks,  a  freer  and  nobler 
standard  of  its  own.  Such  is  the  slander  of  God 
to  man,  by  which  Satan  and  his  agents  stall  atriwe 
against  his  reuniting  graoet 

The  shmder  of  man  to  God  is  illustrated  by  the 
book  of  Job  (Job  i.  9-11,  ii.  4,  6).  In  rsfcrema 
to  it,  Satan  is  called  the  "advenary"  {i»ri9utos) 
of  man  in  1  Pet  v.  8,  and  represented  in  that 
eharaeter  in  Zech.  iii.  1,  2:  and  more  plainly  atali 
designated  in  Rev.  ziL  10,  as  "  the  accuser  of  our 
brethren,  who  accused  them  before  our  God  day 
and  night"  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  nndentand 
what  can  be  the  need  of  aocusation  or  the  power  or 
sknder,  under  the  all-searohing  eye  of  God.  IIm 
mention  of  it  is  eleariy  an  •'aooammodataon**  of 


refers  to  Its  transitoTy  character,  and  is  evident^ 
used  above  to  qualify  the  sfesrtUog  spplicattoB  tf 
the  word  M4f ,  a  «god  of  an  age "  being  of  eosoai 
no  inie  Oed  at  alL  It  Is  used  witfa  c^st  in  1|* 
ii  t 
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iM*«jadgiDcnt  to  the  analogj  of  our  baman  exp»- 
r>DOB;  bat  we  uiuieiHUuid  bj  it  a  |vactical  aud 
tvtil  truth,  that  everj  sin  of  life,  and  even  the 
idtaixture  of  lower  and  evil  motlvei  which  tainta 
tbe  belt  acUooa  of  man,  will  rise  up  agauut  us  at 
the  judgment,  to  claim  the  aoul  as  their  own,  and 
6x  ioKwr  that  aeparation  from  God,  to  which, 
through  theiu,  we  have  jrielded  ourKlvea.  In  that 
Koiaation  Satan  shall  in  some  way  bear  a  leading 
put,  (tkading  against  man  with  that  wont  of 
•Under  which  is  baaed  on  perverted  or  isolated 
^U;  and  shall  be  oreroom^  not  by  any  oounter- 
clum  of  boman  merit,  but  **  by  the  blood  of  the 
l4mb"  reeMved  in  true  and  steadfast  &ith. 

But  these  points,  important  as  they  are,  are  of 
ioi  momeDt  than  the  disclosure  of  the  method  of 
&«tsnk  action  upoD  the  heart  itself.  It  may  be 
•siBmed  up  in  two  words  —  Temptatiou  and  Po»> 
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The  subtest  of  temptation  is  illustrated,  not  only 
'\f  sbstraet  stateiDsafs,  but  also  by  the  record  of 
ihe  temptations  of  Adam  and  of  our  Lord.     It  is 
nprady  laid  down   (as  in  James  i.  2-4}    that 
^tanptation,'*  properly  so   called,  t.  e,  ** trial" 
[rtipmfffiis),  is  essential  to  man,  and  Is  accord- 
celj  ordained  for  him  and  sent  to  him  by  God 
M  in  G«o>  zxii-  !)•     Man*s  nature  is  pn^ressive; 
lu«  £>eolties,  which  exist  at  first  only  in  capacity 
<8*i«^«()  most  be  bioaffht  out  to  exist  in  actual 
^^^taeucj  (^ir«0yctf )  l)y  free  exercise.^     His  appe- 
tites and  passions  tend  to  their  objects,  simply  and 
mrestfredly,  without  respect  to  the  rightiiess  or 
viQOf^oess  of  their  obtaining  them ;  they  need  to 
^«  ebecked  by  the  reason  and  conscience,  and  this 
osed  eonstitutes  a  trial,  in  which,  if  the  conscience 
prevail,  the  spirit  receives  strength  snd  growth ;  if 
ii  be  OTereome,  the  lower  nature  tends  to  predomi- 
•ate,  and  the  man  has  fallen  away.     Bendes  this, 
tile  vill  itself  delights  in  independence  of  action. 
Nieh  independence  of  physiod  compulsion  is  its 
ti^h  privilege;  but  there  is  over  it  the  Moral  Power 
fif  (rtd's  Uw,  which,  by  the  very  &ci  of  its  truth 
•ud  fcodoess,  acknowledged  as  they  are  by  the 
IMUD  and  the  eonscioioe,  should  r^pilate  the  hu- 
man vilL    The  need  of  giving  up  the  individual 
"ill,  fredy  and  by  conviction,  so  ss  to  be  in  bar- 
0007  Kith  the  wiU  of  God,  is  a  still  se^-erer  trial, 
*tt^  the  reward  of  still  greater  spiritual  progress, 
if  «•  sDsttin  it,  with  the  punishment  of  a  subtler 
ud  more  dangerous  fall  if  we  succumb.     In  its 
n^pde  the  spirit  of  man  can  <»ly  gain  and  sus- 
^  iu  authority  by  that  constant  grace  of  God, 
pna  throoj^h  conirounion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
sbidi  is  the  breath  of  spiritual  life. 

U  ii  this  tentability  of  man,  even  in  his  original 
Htsie,  which  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  giring 
«n«  to  the  evil  action  of  Satan.  Me  is  called  the 
-taapter"  (ss  in  Matt.  iv.  3;  1  Thess.  ui.  5). 
He  has  power  (as  the  record  oi  Gen.  iii.  shows 
cihariy),  first,  to  present  to  the  i4)petites  or  passions 
^^  o(^eets  in  rivid  and  captivating  forms,  so  as 
b  indMe  man  to  seek  these  ol^jeets  against  tBe 
Uv  of  lied  *•  written  in  the  heart{  '*  and  next,  to 
Mt  upon  the  fiitee  desire  of  the  will  for  indepen- 
Itttt.  the  desire  *'  to  be  as  gods,  knowing  *'  (that 
^  pneticaUy,  judging  and  determining)  **  good 
^  cviL"  It  is  a  power  which  can  be  resisted, 
"WW  it  b  under  the  control  and  ovefruUng  power 
i  Ged,  as  is  emphatically  laid  down  in  1  Cor.  z. 


«a»thseon 


MctiQa  between 


lyth  and  tove  by 
(dM9!yo|»|U|ng)  in  6al.  V.  0, 


13;  Jam.  iv.  7,  Ac;  but  it  can  be  ao  resisted  only 
by  yielding  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  by  a  struggle 
(sometimes  an  ^^sgony")  in  reliance  on  its 
strength. 

It  is  exereised  both  negatively  and  positively. 
Its  negative  exercise  is  referred  to  in  the  parable  of 
the  sower,  as  taking  away  the  word,  the  ^  engrafted 
word  "  (James  i.  21)  of  grace,  ».  e.  as  interposing 
itself,  by  consent  of  man,  between  him  and  the 
channels  of  God's  grace.  Its  positive  ezetcise  is  set 
forth  in  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares, 
represented  as  sowing  actual  seed  of  evil  in  the  in- 
dividual heart  or  the  world  generally;  and  it  is  tQ 
be  noticed,  tliat  the  consideration  of  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  tares  i(i(^ia)  leads  to  the  oouclusioBi 
which  ii  declared  plainly  In  2  (^.  xi.  14,  nam^, 
that  evil  is  introduced  into  the  heart  mostly  m 
the  counterfeit  of  good. 

.  This  exercise  of  the  Tempter's  power  is  possible, 
even  against  a  sinless  nature.  We  see  this  in  the 
Temptation  of  our  Lord.  The  temptations  pre- 
sented to  Him  appeal,  first  to  the  natural  d^bns 
and  need  of  food,  next  to  the  desire  of  power,  to 
be  used  for  good,  which  is  inherent  iu  the  noblest 
minds;  and  lastly,  to  the  desire  of  testing  and 
realizmg  God's  special  protection,  which  is  the  in- 
evitable tendency  of  human  weakness  under  a  real 
but  imperfect  faith.  The  ol  jects  contemplated  in- 
volved in  no  case  positive  sinfulness ;  the  temptation 
was  to  seek  them  by  presumptuous  or  by  unholy 
means;  the  answer  to  them  (given  by  the  I>ord  as 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  therefore  as  one  like  ourselves 
in  all  the  weakness  and  finitraess  of  our  nature) 
lay  in  simple  Faith,  resting  upon  God,  and  on  his 
Word,  keeping  to  his  way,  and  refusing  to  cm- 
template  the  issues  of  acUon,  which  belong  to  Him 
alone.  Such  faith  is  a  renunciation  of  all  self- 
confidence,  and  a  simple  dependence  on  the  will  and 
on  the  grace  of  God. 

But  in  the  temptation  of  a  fallen  nature  Satan 
has  a  greatei  power.  Kvery  sin  committed  makes 
a  man  the  *^  servant  of  sin  "  for  the  future  (John 
viii.  34;  Rom.  vi.  16);  it  therefore  creates  in  the 
spirit  oif  man  a  positive  tendency  to  evil,  which 
sympathises  with,  and  aids,  the  temptation  of  the 
Evil  One.  This  is  a  fiict  recognized  by  experience; 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  inscrutably  mysterious 
but  unmistakably  declared,  is  that,  since  the  Fall, 
this  evil  tendency  is  bom  in  man  in  cipacity,  prioi 
to  all  actual  sins,  and  capable  of  being  brought  ott 
into  active  existence  by  such  actual  sins  committed. 
It  ii  this  which  St.  Paul  calls  "a  law/*  i,  e.  (ac- 
cording to  his  universal  use  of  the  word)  an  exter- 
nal power  "  of  sin  "  over  man,  bringing  the  inner 
man  (the  yovs)  into  captirity  (Bom-  vii.  14-24). 
Its  power  is  broken  by  the  Atonement  and  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit,  but  yet  not  completely  cast  out;  it 
still  "  lusts  against  the  spirit "  so  that  men  "  can- 
not do  the  things  which  they  would  **  ((laL  v.  17). 
It  is  to  this  spiritual  power  of  evil,  the  tendency  to 
fidsehood,  cruelty,  pride,  and  unbelief,  indepoidently 
of  any  benefits  to  be  derived  firom  them,  that  Satan 
is  said  to  appeal  in  tempting  us.  If  his  tempta- 
tions be  yiekled  to  vrithout  repentance,  it  becomes 
the  reprobate  (iJi^KifAOs)  mind,  which  delights  in 
eril  for  its  own  sake  (Rom.  i.  28,  32)  and  makes 
(men  emphatically  "children  of  the  devil**  (John 
vUi.  44;  Acts  ziU.  10:  1  John  ui.  8, 10),  and  "  ao- 
cursed'*  (Matt  zzr.  41),  fit  for  *«the  fin  pre- 

and  betwera  Mth  and  the  works  by  wbish  It  is  H» 
Iwtsd  (wJUtovToi)  in  Jsm.  tt.  tt 
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gmi  fc  tba  b<rll  uid  hk  tnpla."  ir  tbc^  In 
roMea,  u  bj  Uod'i  gnu  tb«}  mtj  ha  nrictod, 
Umo  tba  itU  power  (tba  "Osh"  ir  tba  "  old 
mu  ")  ta  gnduallj  "eraeUlad  "  cr  "motUad," 
nslU  the  aonl  la  prapuvl  Ibr  Uut  haamo,  wbara 
DO  stU  an  mtv. 

Tbh  tnlbld  pcmr  qt  timptatka  la  fMquaitlT 
MfnTOl  In  is  Seriptoi*,  H  sKTBiaHJ,  diUlj  bj  Ibe 
■dggaatlDD  of  aril  thoughta,  but  aocaJdondlj  b;  tba 
itriiflatnl  pmnr  at  Satui  onr  outmrd  cltrum- 
MDoaa.  To  tbii  latts  paver  b  lo  ba  tneed 
(•■  h*i  baao  nid  ]  tba  Mai  of  Job  bj  tanpml  km 
and  bodUj  luflMug  (Job  <-.  ii.  ],  tba  rtroubbla 
ii^CMtoii,  UMd  bj  OOT  [.ord,  ■•  t«  the  wonun 
wlih  ■"iplrit  of  iDflimitj"  (Uke  xiil.  IS),  the 
"tbun  In  tha  Boh,"  which  St.  Puil  olli  the 
x  loaaaaDgar  of  8*t*ii "  to  buflK  him  (2  Cor.  lii.  T ). 
Ui  Uaguage  ia  pkic,  incip»bl»  of  being  nplalnad 
M  DiatApfaor,  or  poetical  peraaniBcadoa  of  aa  mb- 
itnct  prindple.  Ita  gCHnl  atalementa  m  illoi- 
tnted  b7  eiunplea  of  templiUon.  [See,  beddaa 
ttwae  abwd;  mentioned,  Luke  iiii,  8;  Jobu  xUL 
ST  (Judu);  LuliB  nil.  31  (Peter);  AcU  r.  3  (An- 
■niu  ud  Sapidiin];  1  Cor.  vli.  S:  9  COT.  ii.  Hi 
]  Tbaa.  iii.  6.)  Tbe  antject  ItMJf  b  tba 
■Urtiing;  form  of  tba  mjaUrT  of  eril ;  it  la  ona  oo 
wbkb,  from  oar  Ignonnee  of  the  oaiiDccliaa  of  tba 
nrat  Cuiae  wiUi  Seoood  Cuiaea  Id  Nature,  aiid 
of  tba  proceaa  of  originmtion  of  bumin  tlxnght, 
npaieiioa  can  hardlj  he  held  to  be  oo 
(iUier  to  conflrm  or  tu  oppoae  tlia  (eatii 
Scripture. 

Oil  tbe  iu1]|«t  of  Poaaeaion  are  Df.honuc*. 
It  ii  aufficient  hen  to  nmirii,  tfaat  njlboujch  videlj 
diSemt  in  Ibnu,  jet  it  it  of  tbe  auiie  intiiuiic 
chancier  M  tbe  other  povtr  of  Situ,  Including 
both  that  eitanal  and  Intatal  influence  (o  Hbich 
nference  but  bceo  tntda  above.  It  it  diavioaed 
(0  ua  only  in  oooiiectian  with  tbe  revelitian  of  that 
ndemptloa  from  vn,  irhich  deatroja  ii 
htiua  tx^a  in  Iba  fint  proniiae  in  Kden,  and 
muiiftated,  in  ilaeir  at  tbe  Atonement.  In  ita  effivU 
U  the  Uieat  Day.  I(t  tnd  it  teen  In  the  Apoca- 
Ijpae,  where  Siitan  it  Hrtt  "  bound  Ibr  a  (bouiai  * 
jean,"  then  act  1^  fhr  a  time  for  the  latt  eonflii 
and  Anall}  '•  catt  into  the  lake  of  flra  and  brli 
tlooe  .  .  .  lor  erer  and  era"  (u.  2,  T-IO). 
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l\  "Selrim  nl  bcDbona  nl  aMjin  t* 
ajhtrtraa  qnotdim  bomfna  qua  nannnlli  Uoai 
Aeaiioa  ncHit,  ant  dnmooum  genera  intcOipmt." 
Thii  expltnation  raanm  eonfinnation  from  a  pta 
in  La.  rriL  T,  "tba;  tball  do  aion  lAi 
tacrilkoaa  unto  BKrlm,"  uid  tiom  a  duiila 
one  b  9  Chr.  li.  IS.     The  laraelitca,  it  la  pmb. 


WDIibip  from  Ihe  Egjptiana  (aa  BoGhart.  Bunt. 
liL  aU;  Jablonki,  PanL  Mg^  L  f7l  ff.). 
The  opluko  h^  bj  Hkhadia  (S«hi,  p.  *Mi)  and 
"  "■-         --    "   "■■---    •«^l*. 


•  Tha  U 


a  of  (bla  nliject  la 


ia  ertcnaire. 
if  tbe  iioHu  reialing  to 
trnda  tbe  aitlcka  ANOELa,  Dehoms,  and  Deuo- 
viACi.  Among  the  more  rtcenl  booki  it  maj  be 
niffident  to  name  bera  G.  Roakoff'i  CiKhidite  da 
TtMfrU,  2  roU.  Leipi.  1889,  %V3.  A. 

SATHBABUZ&'NES      (TaBptficvii^, ; 
'Vatonce -;aaiw(vT)iO  liutrabiaatitt).    Shetk- 

AKBOZKAI    (1    1^.  tI.    3,   T,  ST    [vU.    l]l   OODip. 

Ev.  T.  S,  B,  ri.  6,  IS). 

SATYRS  (ff"lSp, 
be  rendering  in  tbe  'A.  V.  of  tba 

hinl  uoun,  aUch,  having  the  mcaining  of  »  haiir  " 
a>TOUgh,"ia  frequantlj  applied  to  "he-goMa" 
(eomp.  the  lAlin  Iiircii4,  bum  hirtut,  himtia) ;  tba 
BUriiK.  hovevcr,  of  I>.  cii.  9t,  and  iuIt.  U, 
wbnv  the  propliet  predicta  the  dcaoiation  of  Bahj- 
lon,  haie,  prohabij',  no  allualon  to  anj  tpecM  of 
|at  wbetha  wild  or  tame.  AeoordinE  to  tbe  oM 
ntBona,  and  neatl}  all  (be  ooniueu talon,  our  own 
t  corrnA,  and  Setfra,  Uut  ia,  demoni 


7,>IMa!t,^,^:paim\, 


•  (QwiauiK.  wf 


SO,  aqq.},  tbat  tba  BUttm  probablj  dcoote  aooa 
tpeda  of  ape.  ha  bacG  aanctioned  bf  Htmiltin 
"    ■■'iln  KJUo'iCjc.art.  ■-Ape."    Promafcwpa^. 
in  Plinj  [tf.  <V.  t.  Si  lii.  S;  riii.  M)  it  ia 
cinr  that  bj  Satjra  are  aometlma  to  t«  undaralood 
acnne  kind  of  ape  or  monkej;  CoL  H.  Buith  ha> 
flgutvd  the  Maaiaa  Ar-abieta  u  liong  tbe  prob- 
able aatjT  of  Babjbn.    That  aoiue  tpaka  of  cy«k 
ctphalui  (d(^-ia»d   babomi}  wat  an  animal  that 
red  into  tbe  tbeolng]'  of  tbe  andent  Egjiptiaua, 
Ident  troni   tba   nwDumeMa  and    troa  wbat 
ipollo  (I.  If-ISj  baa  told  oa.     Tbe  otba  ex- 
planation, ttowerer,  baa  the  nndion  of  Geaenlna, 
Boebart,  BoaenmUUir,  Paikfaunt,  Nanier,  Flint, 
and  othera.     Ai  to  tbe  "dancing"  ntjia,  ecunp. 
Vlrg.  fi!ir.T8,- 
<'BalMDta  aa^rra  Imltabitar  AlpbedbBa  " 
W.  H. 
BAtJL  {^7*>^,  i.  a.    8ha«t    [aat«t  fir,  it- 
•ought]!    Auiix:  Joeepb.  XJouXati  SaO),  nxn 


«l*ijS 


„  In  ■ 


iu  tba  Authorized  Vtraioi.    Tha 
me  of  irarioua  pfraona  in  tbe  Sacred  HiaUiTj. 
L  Saul  of  Babobotfa  bj  tba  Kiver  «h  one  of 
B  eailj  kinga  of  Edom,  and  aacceaaor  of  Samlab 
<(^.  mTi.  3T,  tS}.    In  1  dn.  I.  48  be  ii  caOtd 
Shaul.  G. 

,3.  Tbe  tint  king  of  larad.  Tbe  name  bei- 
flnt  appean  Id  Ihe  blatorj  of  larad,  tbougb  Ibflnd 
betbre  In  tbe  Edomite  prince  alrady  mentioned ; 
and  tn  a  ton  of  Simeon  [U«.  ilH.  10;  A.  T. 
Sbaul).  It  abn  ooean  among  tbe  Kohalhllea  in 
the  genealogy  of  Samoa)  (1  Cbr,  ri.  i4),  and  !■ 
Saul,  like  tbe  king,  ot  tba  tribe  of  Bei^Jainin,  b«ia 
known  aa  the  Apoalla  Pul  (a*  bdow,  p.  MtT) 
JoaephuB  {B.  J.  ii.  18,  {  1)  mentiana  *  Swil,  bths 
'  \  Simon  who  d'atlngniabed  himaeU  it  Sejtbar 
I  tbe  earij  part  (f  tbe  Jewiab  wa. 
tb«  fclknrliv  laaaalogj  naj  ba  thmrrat-- 
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L 1W  npilHiaiii  in  tiro  g^oflntioDi  of  the  nanwi 
iT  KU  iDd  Nflr,  of  Nadab  «&d  Abi-nadab,  and  of 
Maphihwhiith.  9.  Tbe  oocnmnoe  of  the  nanie  d 
BmI  in  three  raeeiMive  generatioiis:  ponibly  in 
bar,aa  there  were  two  Mephiboahetht.  8.  The 
HDitaiit  ahiftiagi  of  the 
pmted  in  the  proper 


(6.)  J/a^GA»«haa»  J^ebue.  (o.)  Eah-foo/ei  bh- 
bo$h§tk.  (d)  Mephi-  (or  Meri-)  Aan/sMephi- 
tetAeCA.  4.  The  long  eontinnanee  of  the  fiimilj 
down  to  tbe  times  of  £sra.  5.  la  it  poaaible  that 
Zirori  (1  Cbr.  ix.  iS)  can  be  the  niarper  of  1  K. 
of  God  aa  iooor- '  zrL  —  if  ao,  the  last  attempt  of  the  hotiae  of  Seal 
I  (a.)^64el=>Je-hieL '  to  regain  ita  aaoandeoey?    Tbe  time  would  agrae. 


Apblar.   G8«m.tz.L) 
BMhomth. 

Atrial,  or  Milcli 
CtSun.ix.'L) 
aChr.  TlU.».) 


(IGhr.iz.) 


AMm.  Wn, 


BmL         Not.         Nadab.        Oaaor.       Amo. 


MtlJott. 


^ 


(1  Ohr.  is.  Mi) 


Zaahar,       <lGhr.n.i  } 


iZaahar, 
Ghr.TilL) 


MalrW  Ana 
I     ^  xlT.4ii  Jaahna  ClawStl, 


AMnoani «  8  AuL  »  Blspah. 
(lGlir.ls.a8L) 


BriUNML  Matak  D«vld-i]Cialua»FlMltiaL 
IihbcMhath.  I 

.JiiI.tL«,|«^)  fioea. 


QChr.is.«l> 


JaK( 


ioadah.  (;7afabvlOhr.ts.lli) 


r 


1 


Moaa. 
Haaiu 
Banhar.   (Baphaiah,  1  (Sir.  Is.  iL) 


1 


Xihak. 
I 


thaarlah.     Oliadlah. 


Jahwh.      aipMM. 


Ukun. 
lAdaaeendaDti. 


Thtn  ia  a  eontradBction  between  the  pedigree  in 
i  Sua.  ix.  1,  ziv.  51,  wliich  repreaents  Saul  and 
Atesaatfae  grmndaona  of  Abid,  and  1  Chr.  vlii. 
31,  it.  IB,  which  reprcaentB  them  as  hia  gnat- 
gnDdaooB.  If  we  adopt  the  more  ebborate  pedi- 
gnt  in  theChrDdielea,  we  must  auppoae  either  that 
kink  baa  been  chopped  between  Abiel  and  Kiah, 
ia  1  Sam.  ix.  1,  or  that  the  dder  Kiah,  the  son  of 
AM  (1  Chr.  ix.  86),  haa  been  oonfouoded  with 
te  j«mg«r  Kiah,  the  eon  of  Ner  (1  Chr.  ix.  80). 
Hw  pi^;fee  in  1  Chr.  TiiL  ia  not  free  from  eon- 
fanoB,  aa  it  otnita,  amongat  the  aooa  of  Abiel, 
Kce,«fao  in  1  Chr.  ix.  36  ia  the  fifth  aon,  and  who 
iB  both  ia  made  the  &ther  of  Kiah. 

His  chaneter  ia  in  part  ilhatrated  by  the  fierce, 
vkjeard,  fltftd  nature  of  the  tribe  [Bbujamih], 
md  ta  part  aeeonnted  fer  bj  the  atrog^  between 
^  old  aad  neir  ajsteme  in  whieh  he  found  him- 
tf  invohed.  To  thia  we  must  add  a  taint  ^ 
■ehNm,  whidi  bioka  out  in  Tiolent  fkensj  at 
Una,  leaving  him  with  long  Indd  intcrrala.  Hia 
Aetiooa  were  ationg,  aa  appeara  fan  his  loTe  '«nth 
br  DMfid  and  hia  aon  Jonathan,  but  they  were 
to  the  wild  aeceaaea  of  religiona  seal  or 


L  10,  the  weed 


a 
1.18  and 


/*b9t 


It 


inaanitj  whieh  ultimately  led  to  hia  min  fkO 
like  the  earlier  Judgea,  of  whom  in  one  aenae  ho 
may  be  counted  aa  the  succeaaor,  remarkable  for  hia 
strength  and  actinty  (2  Sam.  i.  28),  and  be  waf , 
like  the  Homerio  heroes,  of  gigantic  stature,  taOt/ 
by  head  and  shoulders  than  the  rest  of  the  people, 
and  of  that  kind  of  beauty  denoted  by  tbe  Hebrew 
word  "good"  (1  Sam.  ix.  9),  and  which  caused 
him  to  be  compared  to  the  gaaelle,  **  tbe  gazelle 
of  larael."  «  It  waa  probably  these  external  quail- 
tlea  which  led  to  the  epithet  wliieh  ia  fluently 
attached  to  hia  name,  •«  choaen  **  —  **  whom  the 
Lord  did  choose"  — "  5ee  ye  (i.  e.  Look  at)  him 
whom  the  Lord  hath  ehoaeni"  (1  Sam.  ix.  17, 
X.  94;  2  Sam.  xxl.  6). 

Tlie  birthphoe  of  Saul  ia  not  expreasly  men- 
tioned; but  as  Zehh  waa  the  pboe  of  Kiah'a  aep- 
ulchre  (2  Sam.  xxl.),  it  waa  probahSy  hia  nattvt 
Tillage.  There  is  no  warrant  fbr  saying  that  it 
waa  Qibeah,^  though,  fkom  Ita  aubaequent  eonneo- 
tion  with  him,  it  ia  called  often  «« Gibeah  of  Saul " 
[Qibbah].  His  flither,  Kiah,  waa  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  cfali^  though  the  fkinily  to  whieh  he  be- 
fenged  waa  of  little  importance  (1  Sam.  ix.  1,  21) 

wHh  a  rery  sImUar  word,  and  rsnder  It  Ir^Xaver, 
<*setupaplUar.'* 
b  Wken  Ablal,  or  Jshlel  (1  Ohr-  tUl.  98,  Ix. »),  h 
ebe  Ikthsr  ef  "Otbeen,"  M  fsiibsbU  mmb 
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A  portion  of  bis  property  eonsistod  of  a  drove  of 
Mwt.  In  eeafch  of  tbeae  aaaet,  gone  aetny  on 
the  mouotaini,  he  eent  hit  eon  Saul,  aoeompeoied 
bj  a  iervantfO  who  acted  alao  ae  a  guide  and 
guardian  cf  the  young  man  (ii.  8-10).  After  a 
three  da)rg*  joumej  (iz.  90),  which  it  hai  hitherto 
proved  imponible  to  track,  through  F^raim  and 
Bet\jamin  [Shaubha  ;  Shaum  ;  Zcrfi],  thej 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  rariounded  by  a  town, 
when  Saul  propoeed  to  return  home,  but  was  de- 
terred by  the  advice  of  the  servant,  who  suggested 
that  before  doing  so  they  should  oonsult  *'  a  man 
of  God/*  "a  seer,"  ss  to  the  fate  of  the  asses  — 
•eouring  his  oracle  by  a  present  {backshuh)  of  a 
qoarter  of  a  silver  shekel.  They  were  instructed 
by  the  maidens  at  the  well  outside  the  city  to  catch 
the  leer  as  he  came  out  of  the  city  to  ascend  to  a 
sacred  eminence,  where  a  sacrificial  feast  was  wait- 
ing for  bis  benediction  (1  Sam.  ix.  11-13).  At 
the  gate  they  met  the  seer  for  the  first  time  —  it 
was  Samuel.  A  divine  intimation  had  indicated 
to  him  the  approach  and  the  future  destiny  of  the 
youthful  Bci^amite.  Surprised  at  bis  bmgtiage, 
but  still  obeying  his  call,  they  ascended  to  the  high 
place,  and  in  the  inn  or  caravanserai  at  the  top 
irh  KarcU v/AO,  LXX.,  iz.  27)  found  thirty  or 
(LXX.,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  4,  §  1 )  seventy  guests 
•ssembled,  amongst  whom  they  took  the  chief  place. 
In  anticipation  of  some  distuiguisbed  stranger, 
Samuel  bad  bade  the  cook  reserve  a  boiled  shoulder, 
ftom  which  Saul,  as  the  chief  guest,  was  bidden  to 
tear  off  the  first  morsel  (LXX.,  iz.  22-24).  They 
then  descended  to  the  city,  and  a  bed  was  prepared 
for  Saul  on  the  housetop.  At  daybreak  Samuel 
roused  him.  They  descended  again  to  the  skirts 
of  the  town,  and  there  (the  servant  having  left 
them)  Samuel  poured  over  SauPs  head  the  conse- 
erated  oil,  and  with  a  kiss  of  salutation  announced 
to  him  that  he  was  to  be  the  ruler  and  (LxX.) 
deliverer  of  the  nation  (ix.  25 -z.  1).  From  that 
moment,  as  he  turned  on  Samuel  the  huge  shoulder 
which  towered  above  all  the  rest  (z.  0,  LXX.),  a 
new  life  dawned  upon  him.  He  returned  by  a 
route  which,  like  that  of  his  search,  it  is  ioipus- 
lible  to  make  out  distinctly;  and  at  ever}-  bt«p 
homeward  it  was  confirmed  by  the  incidents  which 
Bcoording  to  Samuel's  preiliction,  swaited  him  (z. 
),  10).  At  Rachel's  sepulchre  he  met  two  men,^ 
(vho  announced  to  him  the  recovery  of  the  asses  — 
his  lower  cares  were  to  cease.  At  the  oak<^  of 
Tabor  [PuAUf;  Tabor,  Plain  of]  he  met  three 
men  carrying  gifts  of  Idds  and  bread,  and  a  skin 
of  whie,  as  an  offering  to  fietb-el.  Two  of  the 
kmves  were  ofl'ered  to  him  as  if  to  indicate  his  new 
dignity.  At  "the  hill  of  ''God**  (whatever  may 
H  meant  thereby,  possibly  bis  own  city,  Gibkah), 
be  met  a  band  of  prophets  descending  with  musi- 
esi  instruments,  and  he  oaught  the  inspiration  horn 
them,  as  a  sign  of  his  new  life.* 


e 


•  Tbs   word   is    1^3,    » servant,'*   aot    Tifg. 

«as^" 

b  At  Sslsah,  or  (LXX.)  « leaping  fer  Joy." 
Mistnuislated  in  A.  T.  <*  plain.'* 
In  z.  6,  Gibeath  ha-Slohim;  In  z.  10,  kmg^btak 
.     Joseph.  (Am.  vl.  4,  }  2)  gives  the  name  Ga- 
\ij  which  he  elsewhere  designates  Olhsah,  Saul's 

See  fcr  this  Iwald  (lU.  2B-80). 

Vnn,  <<  tbs  strength,"  the  heet,  z.  M;  eomp. 
sztv.  2.    The  word  "hand**  Is  wHj  em- 
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This  te  iriiat  may  be  called  the  privile,  Immi 
view  of  bis  eaU.  IIm  outer  call,  which  is  rabte« 
independently  of  the  other,  was  as  follows.  Aa 
assembly  was  oonveoed  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh,  and 

lots  (so  often  prMtieed  at  that  time)  wet«  ca«t  U 
find  the  tribe  sind  the  family  which  was  to  pn»diio» 
the  king.    Saul  was  named — and,  by  a  iN\iiie  in- 
timation, found  hid  in  the  circle  of  baggagv  which 
surrounded   the    encsmpment   (z.   17-24).       His 
stature  at  once  oonciliated  the  public  feding,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  shout  was  raised,  afterwards 
so  often  repeated  in  modem  times,  "  Long  live  the 
king"  (z.  23,  84),  and  ha  returned  to  his  native 
Gibeah,  accompanied  by  the  fighting  part/  of  the 
people,  of  whom  he  was  now  to  be  the  cs|.ecial 
head.     The  murmun  of  the  worthless  part  of  the 
community  who  refused  to  salute  him  with   the 
accustomed   presents  were  soon  dispelled  p  bj  an 
occasion  arising  to  justify  the  selection  of  SauL 
He  was  (having  apparently  returned  to  hia  private 
life)  on  his  way  home,  driving  his  herd  of  oxen, 
when  he  heard  one  of  those  wiU  Umeotationa  in 
the  city  of  Gibeah,  such  as  mark  in  eastern  towns 
the  arrival  of  a  great  calamity.     It  was  the  tidings 
of  the  tnreat  issued  by  Nahash  king  of  Ammon 
against  Jaliesh  Gilead  (see  Ammom).     The  inliab- 
itants  of  Jabesb  were  connected  with  Bei\)amin., 
by  the  old  adventure  recorded  in  Judg.  zzi.     It 
was  as  if  this  one  spark  was  needed  to  awaken  the 
dormant  spirit  of  the  king.     **Tbe  Spirit  of  the 
liord  came  upon  him,**  as  on  the  ancient  judgea. 
The  shy,  retiring  nature  which  we  ha^'e  obeenred, 
vanished  never  to  return.     He  had  recomse  to  the 
ezpedient  of  tlie  earlier  days,  and  summoned  the 
people  by  the  bones  of  two  of  the  oxen  from  the 
herd  which  he  was  driving:  three  (or  siz,  UlX.) 
hundred  thousand  followed  fmm  Isrsel,  and  (per- 
haps not  in  due  proportion)  thirty  (or  seventy, 
LXX.)  thousand   from  Judah:   and  Jabeah  was 
rescued.     The  effect  was  instantaneous  on  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  punishment  of  the  murmurers  a-as  de> 
manded  —  but  refused  by  Saul,  and  the  monarchy 
was  inaugurated  anew  at  Gilgal  (zi.  1-15).     It 
should  be,  however,  observed  that,  according  to  1 
Sam.  zii.  12,  the  af&ir  of  Nahasb  prfcrded  and 
occasioned  Uie  election  of  Saul.     He  baeomes  king 
of  Israel.     But  he  still  so  far  resembles  the  earii  w 
judges,  as  to  be  virtually  king  only  of  his  own 
tribe,  Beryamin,  or  of  the  immediate  nogbborhood. 
Almost  «I1  his  ezploits  are  confined  to  this  circle 
of  territory  or  associations. 

Samuel,  who  had  up  to  this  time  been  still 
named  as  ruler  with  Saul  (zi.  7,  12, 14),  now  v«ith- 
drew,  and  Saul  'became  the  acknowledged  chief.* 
In  the  2d  year  <  of  his  reign,  he  began  to  orgaaiae 
an  attempt  to  shake  off  the  Philistine  yoke  which 
pressed  on  his  country;  not  least  on  his  own  tribe, 
where  a  Phihstine  officer  hsd  long  been  stationed 
even  in  his  own  field  (z.  6,  ziii.  3).     An  army  of 


Irioyed  tn  the  A.  T.  fbr  ^T$|  a  very  dUfcrsat  feszai, 
with  a  strict  meaalng  of  Its  own.    [Taoor.] 

9  The  words  which  close  1  Sam.  z.  27  are  la  ths 
Hebrew  text  "he  was  ss  though  he  were  deaf;"  la 
Joseph.  Ant.  vl.  6,  }  1,  and  the  LXX.  (followed  bj 
Bwald),  "  and  it  osme  to  pass  after  a  month  that." 
A  Also  2  Bern.  x.  15,  LXX.,  Iter  '*  Lord." 
i  The  ezpresrioB,  zHI.  1,  ««Ba«l  was  one  year  dM* 
(the  son  of  a  year)  In  his  relfaiafl,  ma^  be  eiebM 
(1),  he  reigned  one  year ;  or  (2),  the  word  801  ni*j  hav 
dropped  oat  tfaanas  to  ztt.  ft,  and  ft 
n  he  was  31  when  be  begso  lo  re^." 
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UM  wm  fevmed,  whiek  he  won  ftftennrds  g^- 
mtd  togcUwr  roiind  him;  uid  Jonathui,  apparently 
with  bis  nnctiou,  roee  agunst  the  officer"  and 
iliv  kxm  (ziiL  9-4).  Tbk  roused  the  whole  force 
rf  tbe  Philistine  netieti  against  him.  The  spirit 
of  Imd  was  eomplstelj  broken.  Many  concealed 
tbeaMhes  in  tbe  eavenis;  manj  eroswd  tbe  Jor- 
ju;  all  were  dlannned,  except  Seal  and  his  son, 
eith  their  immfdiate  retainen.  In  this  criua, 
Saal,  DOW  on  the  very  confines  of  his  kingdom  at 
liUpl,  found  himself  In  the  position  long  before 
dooibcd  by  Samuel;  hmglng  to  etercise  bis  royal 
ri^ht  of  saoifioe,  yet  detmed  by  bit  sense  of  obe- 
^met  to  the  prophet.*  At  hit,  on  the  7th  day, 
te  eooU  wait  no  longer,  but  just  after  tbe  laerifioe 
im  wmpleted  SMnoel  arriTed,  and  pronounced  tbe 
ini  cone,  on  his  iropetooas  seal  (ziii.  6-14). 
Memwhife  the  adventuroui  exploit  of  Jonathan  at 
Ifiphnwh  hsonght  on  the  crisis  which  ultimately 
drofs  tbe  Philistinee  back  to  their  own  territoiy 
[JoHATBAs].  It  was  signalized  by  two  remark- 
lUe  ineUents  m  the  life  of  SwiL  One  was  tbe 
frit  appearanee  of  his  madness  in  the  rash  fow 
etnek  all  but  cost  the  life  of  bis  ton  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
U,  44).  The  other  was  tbe  erection  of  bis  first 
ihar,  bunt  either  to  cefebrste  tbe  riotoiy,  or  to 
apste  the  savage  fisast  of  the  famished  people 
(nr.  35). 

The  expulsion  of  tbe  PhilistineB  (although  not 

artiKly  completed,  xiv.  69)  at  once  phoed  Saul  in 

■  poittkn  Uglier  than  that  of  any  previous  ruler 

of  ImsL    Probably  from   this  time  was  formed 

the  orgsnialion  of  royal  state,  which  contained 

b  gem  sonse  of  tbe  ftiture  institutions  of  the 

moosrehy.    The  host  of  3,000  has  been  already 

ncBtionsd  (1  Sam.  xili.,  zxiv.  2,  xxvi.  2;  oomp. 

1  Cbr.  sii.  29).     Of  this  Abner  became  captain 

(1  9ko>.  liv.  50).     A  body  guard  was  also  formed 

•f  runoen  and  messengers  (see  1  Sam.  xvt.  15,  17, 

mi.  14«  17,  xxvi.  32).e     Of  this  David  was  after- 

svds  made  the  chief.     These  two  were  tbe  prin- 

dpd  ofiieas  of  the  conrt,  and  sate  with  Jonathan 

it  the  king's  table  (1  Sam    xx.  25).     Another 

■fiecr  is  incidentally  mentkmed  —  the  keeper  of 

the  tvpX  mules —  the  amwi  ttabuii^  the  **  con8t»> 

^'*  of  the  king,  each   as  appsars  in  the  bter 

BHosreby  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30).     He  is  the   first 

hitmci  of  a  (brsigner  emfJoyed  about  tbe  court 

^kebig  an  Edomite  or  (LXX.)  Syrian,  of  the 

uoe  of  Doeg  (1  Sam.  xxL  7,  xxii.  9).     Acooiding 

to  Jewirik  trsdition  (Jer.  Qm.  ^e6.  ad  loc.)  he  was 

tkc  ivnnt  who  accompanied  Saul  in  his  pursuit 

of  hb  fiitber*8  asses,  who  counseled  him  to  send 

^  Usnd  (tx.,  zvi.).  ai:d  whoee  son   ultimetdy 

kiBed  him  (2  Sun.  i.  10).    The  high  priest  of  tbe 

hMn  of  Itfaamar  (Abiroeleeh  or  AhTJah)  was  in 

Kteidsaee  upon  him  with  the  ephod,  when  he 

ineil  h  (xiv.  3),  and  felt  hiiuelf  bound  to  assist 

ba  Hoet  commissioners  (xxi.  1-0,  xxii.  14). 

"The  king  himself  was  distbiguisbed  by  a  state 
lot  hcioie  marked  in  the  rulers.  He  had  a  tall 
4«r,or  the  same  kind  m  that  described  in  the 
bod  of  Gdiath.  [Akhb.]  This  never  left  him 
-'b  TepoK  (1  Sam.  zriii.  10,  zix.  0);  at  his  meals 
^83);  stRst  (xxtI.  11),  hi  battle  (2  Sam.  L  6). 
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y  be  rsn^srsd  either  » 
lulng  Is  uneeitatn. 
of  asfliaei  (z.  8)  hsd  appaienOy  a 
(sm.  IS).    It  had  been  given  two 
te  tbe  ftalsrval  thigr  hsd  bsth  bssn  at 


In  battle  he  wore  a  diadem  on  his  hsad  and  ■ 
bracelet  on  his  arm  (2  Sam.  i.  10).  lie  sate  at 
meals  on  a  seat  of  his  own  £Mmig  his  Kn  (1  Sam 
XX.  26;  LXX.).  He  was  received  on  bis  return 
from  battle  by  the  songs  of  the  Israelite  <<  women 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  6),  amongst  whom  be  wss  on.  such 
occasions  qiecinlly  known  as  bringing  back  flrom 
the  enemy  scarlet  robes,  and  goklen  ornaments  Urn 
their  appard  (2  Sam.  i.  24). 

llie  warlike  character  of  his  reign  naturally  stiB 
predominated,  and  be  was  now  able  (not  merely, 
like  his  temporary  predecessors,  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  but)  to  attack  tbe  neighboring  tribes  of 
Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  Zobah,  and  finally  Amakk 
(xiv.  47).  Tbe  war  with  Amalek  is  twice  rehited, 
first  briefly  (xiv.  48),  and  then  at  length  (xv.  1-9). 
Its  chief  connection  with  Saul's  history  lies  in  the 
disobedience  to  the  prophetical  command  of  Sam- 
uel; shown  in  the  sparing  <^  the  king,  and  the 
retention  of  the  spoil. 

The  extermination  of  Amalek  and  tbe  subsequent 
execution  of  Agag  belong  to  the  general  question 
of  the  moral  code  of  the  O.  T.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  Saul  spared  the  king  for  any  othei 
reason  than  that  for  which  he  retained  the  spoil  — 
namely,  to  make  a  more  splendid  show  at  the 
sacrificial  thanksgiving  (xv.  21).  Such  was  the 
Jewish  tradition  preserved  by  Josephus  {AnL  vi.  7, 
§2),  who  expressly  says  that  Agag  was  spared  for 
his  stature  and  beauty,  and  such  is  tbe  general 
impression  left  by  tbe  description  of  tbe  celebration 
of  the  victory.  Saul  rides  to  the  southern  Carmel 
in  a  chariot  (LXX.),  never  mentioned  ebewhere, 
and  sets  up  a  monument  there  (Heb.  **a  hand," 
2  Sam.  xriii.  18),  which  in  the  Jewish  tradiUons 
(Jerome,  Qa,  Heb.  ad  loc.)  was  a  triumphal  arch 
of  olives,  myrtles,  and  palms.  And  in  allusion  to 
his  crowning  triumph,  Samuel  applies  to  God  the 
phrase,  "  'llie  Victory  ( Vulg.  triuntphator)  of  Israel 
will  neither  lie  nor  repent'*  (xv.  29;  and  oom^.-. 
1  Chr.  xxix.  11).  This  second  act  of  disobedience 
called  down  the  second  curae,  and  tbe  first  distinct 
intimation  of  tbe  transference  of  the  kingdom  to  a 
rival  The  struggle  between  Samuel  aiid  Snul  ir 
their  final  parting  is  indicated  by  the  rent  of 
Samuel's  robe  of  state,  as  he  tears'  himself  awa} 
from  Saul's  grasp  (for  the  gesture,  see  Joseph  Ant 
^'  7,  §  5),  and  by  the  long  nioumhig  of  Samiifr 
for  the  separation  —  **  Samuel  moimied  for  Saul.'* 
''  How  k>ng  wilt  tbou  mourn  fbr  Saul?  "  (xv.  8J», 
xvi.  1). 

The  rest  of  Saul's  life  is  one  long  tragedy.  Tlie 
ftenzy,  which  bad  given  indications  of  itself  befoiO) 
now  at  times  took  almost  entire  possession  of  him. 
It  is  described  in  mixed  phrases  as  ^  an  evil  spirit 
of  God  "  (much  as  we  might  speak  of  *'  religious 
madness  "),  which,  when  it  csme  upon  bim,akaosl 
choksd  or  strangled  him  from  its  violence  (xvi.  II, 
LXX.;  Joseph.  AnL  n.  8,  §  2). 

In  this  crisis  David  was  recommended  to  him  by 
one  of  the  young  men  of  bis  guard  (in  tbe  Jewish 
trsdition  groundlessly  supposed  to  be  Dobo.  Je- 
rome, Qu.  Htb,  ad  loc.).  From  this  time  fbrward 
their  lives  are  blended  together.  [David.]  In 
Saul'   better  moments  be  never  lost  the  strong  t^ 

GUffsl  (xL  15).    N.  B. — The  wonta  «  fakl  appolntsd  " 
(xU  8)  are  inserted  tai  A.  T. 

Jhey  were  Beqjuoites  (1  Sam.  xxll.  7 ;  Jossph.  Jbu. 
vH.  14),  young,  tall,  and  handmnstAiVf.  vL  8,  f  6). 

d  Joseph,  (ilfii.  vl.  10,  f  1)  makes  the  leemm  tlBf 
Iks  viaisss  of  Banl,  Iks  hmMsm,  er  BMli. 
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hetton  which  be  had  oonttieted  for  David.  **  H« 
loved  him  greaUj"  (zvi.  SI).  «<  Saul  would  let 
him  go  no  mora  home  to  hU  father's  houae  "  (zrUi. 
S).  **  Wherefora  oometh  not  the  aon  of  Jene  to 
meat?  '*  (zz.  S7).  **  It  thia  thy  voice,  my  aon  Da- 
vid. .  .  .  Return,  my  aon  David;  bleaaed  bt  thou, 
my  aon  David  '*  (zziv.  16,  zzri.  17,  26).  Ooca- 
Blonally  too  his  prophetieal  gift  returned,  blended 
with  his  madneaa.  He  •«  propheaied  "  or  *'  raved  ** 
in  the  midst  of  his  house  —  "  he  proplieBied  and  ky 
down  naked  all  day  and  all  night "  at  Ramah  (ziz. 
S4).  But  his  acts  of  fierce,  wild  ceal  increased. 
The  massacre  of  the  priests,  with  all  their  fiunilieso 
(nil.)  —  the  massacre,  perhaps  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  zzi.  1),  and  the  violent 
extirpation  of  the  necromancers  (1  Sam.  zzviii.  8, 
9),  are  all  of  the  aame  kind.  At  last  the  monarchy 
Itself,  which  he  had  raised  up,  broke  down  under 
the  weakness  of  its  head.  The  Philistines  reen- 
ta«d  the  country,  and  with  their  chariots  and 
horses  occupied  the  Plain  of  Esdraek>n.  Their 
eamp  was  pitched  on  the  southern  sk>pe  of  ihe 
range  now  called  Little  Hermon,  by  Shunem.  On 
the  opposite  side,  on  Mount  Gilboa,  was  the  Israel- 
ite army,  clinging  as  usual  to  the  heights  which 
were  their  safety.  It  was  near  the  spring  of  Gid- 
aon^s  encampment,  hence  called  the  spring  of  Harod 
or  **  trembling  "  —  and  now  the  name  assumed  an 
•vil  omen,  and  the  heart  of  the  king  as  he  pitched 
his.  camp  then  **  trembled  eiceedingly  *  (1  Sam. 
zzviii.  5).  In  the  loss  of  all  the  usual  means  of 
eonsidting  the  Divine  will,  he  determined,  with 
that  wayward  mizture  of  superstition  and  religion 
which  marked  his  whole  career,  to  apply  ^  to  one  of 
the  neeromaiieers  who  had  escaped  his  persecution. 
She  was  a  woman  living  at  Endor,  on  the  other 
side  of  Little  Hermon ;  she  Is  called  a  woman  of 
**  Ob,**  i.  e.  of  the  skin  or  bladder,  and  this  the 
LXX.  has  rendered  by  iyyturrplfivBos  or  ventrilo- 
quist, and  the  Vulgate  by  Pythoness.  According 
to  the  Hebrew  tradition  mentioned  by  Jerome,  she 
was  the  mother  of  Abner,  and  hence  her  escape 
from  the  fi;eneral  maasacre  of  the  necromancers  (lee 
Leo  AUatius,  De  KngattrimyUio^  cap.  6,  in  Critid 
Sacri^  ii.)>  Volumes  have  beoi  written  on  the 
question,  whether  in  the  scene  that  folk>ws  we  an 
lo  understand  an  irapostun  or  a  real  apparition  of 
Samud.  Eustathius  and  most  of  the  Fathers  take 
the  former  view  (repreaenting  it,  however,  aa  a  fig* 
mcnt  of  the  devil);  Origen,  the  ktter  view.  Au- 
gustine waven.  (See  Leo  Allatins,  tU  nqn-a^  pp. 
1062>1114.)  The  LXX.  of  1  Sam.  zzvii.  7  (by 
the  above  translation)  and  the  A.  V.  (by  its  omis- 
skn  of  *<  himself**  in  zzviii.  14,  and  msertioo  of 
**  when  '*  in  zzviii.  12)  lean  to  the  former.  Jom 
phtts  (who  pronounces  a  glowing  eulogy  on  the 
woman,  AnL  vi.  14,  §§  2.  3),  uid  the  LXX.  of 
1  Chr.  z.  13,  to  the  htter.  At  this  distance  of 
time  it  is  impossible  to  detomine  the  relative 
amount  of  fraud  or  of  reality,  though  the  obvious 
BMianing  of  the  narrative  itsdf  tends  to  the  hypoth- 
sals  of  aome  kind  of  apparition.  She  reoognices  the 
disguised  king  first  by  the  appearance  of  Samuel, 
seemingly  from  his  threatening  aspect  or  tone  as 
towards  his  enemy .«    Saul  appannUy  saw  nothing, 
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but  listened  to  her  description  of  a  fod-Hfce 

of  an  aged  man,  wrapped  round  with  thn  vojnl  or 

saored  robe.<' 

On  hearing  the  denunciation  which  tb« 
riUon  conveyed,  Saol  fell  the  whole  length  of  hk 
gigantic  statun  (see  zzviii.  90,  maigin)  on  the 
ground,  and  remained  motiooleea  till  the  wnanaa 
and  hia  servants  forced  him  to  eat. 

The  nezt  day  the  battle  came  on,  and  aoeotdtng 
to  JoaephuB  {Ant,  vi.  14,  §  7),  pethapa  neeoitiii^ 
to  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  namtive,  hie  couiagn 
and  aelf-derotion  returned.  The  Isradites  wcra 
driven  up  the  side  of  Gilboa.  The  three  eoiia  of 
Saul  wen  slain  (1  Sam.  zzzi.  2).  Saul  hiBaacIf 
with  his  armor-bearer  was  panned  by  the  areben 
and  the  charioteen  of  the  enemy  (1  Sam.  zaoi.  d; 
2  Sam.  L  6).  He  was  wounded  in  the  atoanfcii 
(LXX.,  1  Sam.  zzzL  8).  His  shield  was  cast  awaj 
(2  Sam.  i.  21).  According  to  one  aooonnt,  he  M 
upon  his  own  sword  (1  Sam.  zzzL  4).  Aceording 
to  another  account  (which  may  be  rBoondled  vrith 
the  former  by  auppoaing  that  it  deacribea  a  lator 
incident),  an  Amalekite*  came  up  at  the  RMnoent 
of  his  death-wound  (whether  frvm  himseif  or  tlie 
enemy),  and  found  him  **  follen,*'  but  leaning  on 
his  spear  (2  Sam.  i.  6,  10).  The  dicanesB  of  den^h 
was  gathered  over  hhn  (LXX.,  2  Sam.  L  9)^  b«» 
he  was  still  alive;  and  he  was,  at  his  own  nqntr^ 
put  out  of  his  pain  by  the  Amalekite,  who  to^  oil 
his  royal  diadem  and  bracelet,  and  oairied  the  nefwi 
to  David  (2  Sam.  L  7-10).  Not  tffl  then,  aeeoi^. 
ing  to  Joaephus  {AnL  vi.  14,  §  7),  did  the  fiuthftil 
armor-bearer  ikll  on  his  sword  and  die  with  hioi 
(1  Sam.  zzzi.  5).  The  body  on  being  found  by 
the  Philistines  was  stripped,  and  deeapitoted.  Th* 
armor  was  sent  into  the  Philistine  dtaea,  as  If  ia 
ntribution  for  the  apoliation  of  Goliath,  and  finaUy 
dppoaited  in  the  temple  of  Astaite,  appanntly  In 
the  neighboring  Canaanitish  dty  of  Beth^han :  and 
over  the  walls  of  the  same  dty  was  hung  the  naked, 
headless  corpse,  with  those  of  his  three  sons  (w.  9, 
10).  The  head  was  deposited  (probably  at  Aah- 
dod)  in  the  temple  of  Dagon  (1  Chr.  z.  10).  The 
corpse  waa  removed  from  &th-ahan  by  the  gratitude 
of  the  iiihabitanta  of  Jabeah-gilead,  who  came  over 
the  Jordau  by  night,  carried  off  the  bodiea,  burnt 
them,  and  buried  them  under  the  tamarisk  at  J*- 
besh  (1  Sam.  zzzL  13).  Thence,  after  the  lapae  of 
several  years,  his  ashes  and  those  of  Jonathan  were 
nmoved  by  David  to  their  ancestral  sspnlcbre  at 
Zdah  in  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  zzL  14).  [Mbphi* 
BoensTH,  voL  iii.  p.  1889  6.]  A.  P.  S. 

*  On  the  history  and  eharseter  of  Saul  may  bt 
mentioned  EwaU,  Getekiekte  det  VoUen  Jsrat^ 
3<  Ausg.  (1866),  iii.  22-76;  NMgelsbach,  art  Saml^ 
in  Hersog's  Benl-A'nc^  ziU.  432-437;  Wonder^ 
lich,  in  Zeller's  BibL  Wdrterb.  iL  407-0;  Bishop 
Hall,  ConUn^iioni  on  the  0.  and  N.  TegUtmenU, 
bks.  ziii.-zv;  Hilmsn,  Hutorjf  of  the  Jewt^  i.  815- 
331  (N.  T.  1866);  Stanley,  writer  of  the  preeedinff 
sketch,  **  House  of  Saul,"  in  his  Ledurta  on  tkt 
Jtmah  Ckmxk,  11. 1-44;  and  Archbishop  Tnnch, 
SkipiBrecht  qf  Faith:  Thm  Sermons  preached 
befon  the  University  of  (Cambridge  In  Hay,  1867. 
lliia  bst  writer  has  dnwn  a  sad  pietora  of  the  oonr 


m  This  is  plaoed  b7  Jossphos  as  the 
foUt,  brought  on  by  the  latozleatlon  of 
H.  12,  f  7). 
6  ffla  eompaakms  wws  Abosr  and 
Meyer,  p.  408). 
Whan wa last hsaid d  flanraallwwas 


of  his 

(Ant. 


fbr,  not  hating,  flauL    Had  ths  massasn  of  the  prissir 
and  the  persecutton  of  David  (zlz.  IB)  aUniatsd  hfan 

d  'UpmnKi^itmketU  (Joseph,  ilal.  vi.  14,  f  2). 

«  Aeoonllng  to  the  Jewish  tssdiaen  (Jsisnw,  Qi 
Heb  ad]M.HhewMthessnerSaag. 
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kaAUtmrna  tbe  begfauung  ud  tfaa  ckMe  of  Sftttl'i 
mm.  All  Um  finer  and  nobler  dementi  of  bis 
dancter  disphyed  thenuelTee  at  the  outset  of  his 
PBntfol  life;  while  at  the  cod  we  hate  beCore  ua 
tke  nunniflil  apectade  of  <<  the  gradual  breaking 
4oim  oader  the  wear  and  the  tear  of  the  world, 
Older  the  iafluenoe  of  anreakted  temptations,  of  a 
loft  J  vd:  the  nawDrthj  doae  of  a  lUb  worthily 
begun.'*  H. 

3.  The  Jewish  name  fit  St.  Paul.  This  was 
the  Bost  distinguished  name  in  the  genealogies  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  whidi  the  ApoeUe  lUt 
■oie  piide  in  bdonging  (Rom.  zi  1;  Phil.  iii.  5). 
He  hinietf  leads  us  to  asaodate  his  name  with  that 
ef  the  Jewish  king,  by  the  marked  way  in  which  he 
Bcatinia  Saul  in  his  address  at  the  Piiidian  Anti> 
eeh:  **  (jod  gave  unto  them  Saul  the  son  of  Qs,  a 
■HI  of  the  tribe  of  Beigamin"  (Acts  ziiL  21). 
Tbw  indications  are  in  hsnnony  with  the  intensdy 
Jevish  spirit  of  whidi  the  lilb  of  the  AposUe  ex* 
kibtti »  many  signs.  [Pauu]  The  early  eodesi- 
i^ical  wiilcn  did  not  fiiil  to  notice  the  prominence 
thus  pmi  by  St.  Paul  to  his  tribe.  TertuUian 
(sA.  Jfore.  T.  1)  applies  to  him  the  dying  words 
flf  Jioob  on  Beqjamin.  And  Jerome,  in  his  Ji!jd- 
Inpkiam  PankB  ($  S),  alluding  to  the  presenraUon 
tf  the  lis  hundred  men  of  Iki^amin  after  the  af- 
hirof  Giheah  (Judg.  ec  48),  speaks  of  them  as 
"tneentos  (sic)  ▼iroa  propter  Apoitobtm  rtterva^ 
t*:'   Gomparn  the  artide  on  Brmjamin  (fol.  i. 

^»»«). 

Nothing  certain  is  known  about  the  change  of 
the  Apoitle's  name  from  Saul  to  Paul  (Acts  ziii. 
h  to  whidi  refrKDoe  has  been  abvady  made. 
[Paul,  fd.  iiL  p.  3969  a.]  Two  chief  ooiyect- 
n»«  prevail  eoneeniing  the  change.  (1.)  That 
tf  Jeraae  and  Anguatine,  that  the  name  was  do- 
med fma  Skboius  Paulvs,  the  first  of  his  Gen- 
tile oonvertk  (3.)  That  which  appean  due  to 
Ugbtfoot,  that  Paoltts  was  the  Apoetle^s  Roman 
one  SI  adtlaen  of  Tama,  naturally  adopted  into 
■■»»  use  by  his  biographer  when  his  kbors 
■uof;  the  heathen  commenced.  The  former  of 
^m  ii  adopted  by  Obhaoaen  and  Meyer.  It  is 
dn  the  Tiew  of  Ewaid  (Geteh.  vi.  419,  490),  who 
was  to  eooiidcr  it  aelf«eirident,  and  kwks  on  the 
daeoee  of  any  explanatioo  of  the  change  as  a  proof 
Unt  it  me  so  anderatood  by  all  the  readers  of  the 
ieti.  [See  ToL  iiL  p.  9369  a,  and  noU,  Amer. 
d.]  Uoweier  thia  may  be,  after  Saul  has  taken 
b  phn  definiUTdy  as  the  Apostle  to  the  (Sentile 
*«id,  his  Jewish  name  is  entirely  dropped.  Two 
d»»oot  of  his  lifb  are  well  marked  by  the  use  of 
tbe  teo  ttsmes.  J.  U.  D. 

SAY'ARAK  (d  Xcutapd^i  [Sb.  o  Avpor; 
C«p.  with  4  MSS.  Avopor:]  JIUub  Saura,  Ava^ 
''**^  SB  eifuueous  form  of  the  title  Avaran, 
boiM  hj  Eleaar  the  son  of  Hattathias,  which  is 
^sd  fa  the  common  texts  in  1  Mace.  ri.  43. 
[btiUR  8,  vol.  L  p.  695  a.]  R  F.  W. 

SAYI'AS  (om.  in  Vat;  Alex.  Soovfo;  om.  in 
*%).  Uzzi  the  anoeator  of  Ekol  (1  Esdr.  riU. 
t;  loop.  Ear.  riL  4). 

^VIOUB.  The  IbDowiqg  article,  together 
^thsooeonthe  Son  or  God,  fMrns  theeom- 
P^ot  to  the  Hib  of  our  I/)rd  ^B8i7t  Christ. 
[See  vol  iL  p.  1487.]    Aa  explanation  ii  flnt 


other  theories,  one  of  wide.,  may 

,  thai  of  Nleephoros  {Hitt,  Bed,  U.  37), 

eonbMetloa  of  PnslUus,  and 
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given  of  the  tpord  "  SaTunir,^'  and  then  of  hu  work 
of  sdvation,  as  unfolded  and  taught  in  the  New 
Testament     [See  also  Messiah.] 

I.  The  Wobd  SAYioirii.  —  The  term  ^Sw- 
lour,**  as  applied  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  repre- 
senii  the  Greek  i6ter  (<r«r^o),  which  in  turn  rep. 
resents  certain  derivattrea  m>m  the  Hebrew  root 

ffAih*a  (TQT^):  particularly  the  participle  of  the 

Hiphil  form  mdihPa  (P'^QTSq):  which  ia  nsuaUy 

renidered  **  Saviour  "  in  the  A.  Y.  (e.  g*  Is.  xIt. 
lft,xlix.  86).  In  considering  the  true  import  of 
<*  Saviour,^'  it  is  eeeentld  for  us  to  examine  the 
original  terms  answering  to  it,  indnding  in  our 
▼iew  the  use  of  adter  in  the  LXX.,  wheiwe  it  was 
more  immediatdy  derived  by  the  vrriters  of  tbe 
New  Testament,  and  (Urther  notidng  the  cognate 
terms  "  to  save  *'  and  **  salvation,**  which  express 
respectirdy  the  action  and  the  results  of  the  Sav- 
iour's oflSoe.  (1.)  The  first  point  to  be  obeerved  Is 
that  tbe  term  idter  \»  of  more  l^oent  occurrence 
in  the  LXX.  than  the  term  •*  Saviour  *'  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Old  Testament  It  represents  not 
only  the  word  mdthfa  above  mentioned,  but  also 

very  frequently  the  nouns  yesh^a  (SVS  "i^  y&Ad'dh 

(n^^QT^):  which,  though  properly  expressive  of 

the  abstract  notion  «  sdvalion,"  are  yet  sometimee 
used  m  a  concrete  sense  for  **  Saviour."  We  may 
cite  as  an  example,  Is.  Ixii.  11,  **  fiehold,  thy  sdva- 
tion cometb,  his  reward  ia  with  him,"  where  evi- 
dently *'  sdvation  "  =  Saviour.  So  again  in  pas- 
sages where  these  terms  are  connected  immedii^y 
vrith  the  person  of  the  Godhead,  as  in  Pli.  Ixviik 
90,  <*  the  GkMl  our  Saviour  "  (A.  V.  "  (jod  of  our 
sdvation  ").  Not  only  in  such  cases  as  these,  but 
in  many  others  where  the  sense  does  not  require  it, 
the  LXX.  has  tdter  where  the  A.  Y.  has  «*  sdva- 
tion; "  and  thus  the  word  «Sanour"  was  mors 
flunUiar  to  the  ear  of  the  reader  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  our  liord's  age  than  it  is  to  us.  (2.)  Ths 
same  observation  holds  good  with  regard  to  the 
verb  ff^tttv,  and  the  substanti\'e  cwnipiet^  as  need 
in  tbe  LXX.  An  examination  of  the  passages  in 
which  they  occur  shows  that  they  stand  as  equiva- 
lents for  words  conveying  the  notions  of  weUr-being, 
succor,  peace,  and  the  Uke.  We  have  further  to 
notice  tnmtpla  In  the  sense  of  recovery  of  the  bod- 
Uy  hedth  (9  Mace.  iii.  32),  together  witii  the  ety- 
mologicd  oonnecUon  supposed  to  exist  betvMen  ths 
terms  er»Hip  and  trUiutt  to  which  St  Paul  evi- 
dendy  afludes  in  Eph.  v.  23 ;  PhiL  iU.  90, 91.  (3.) 
If  we  turn  to  the  Hebrew  terms,  we  cannot  foil  to 
be  struck  with  their  comprehendveness.  Our  verb 
**  to  save  "  implies,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  the  res- 
cue of  a  person  from  actud  or  impending  danger. 
This  is  undoubtedly  induded  in  the  Hebrew  root 
yM'a,  and  may  be  sdd  to  be  its  ordinary  sense,  as 
testified  by  the  fk«quent  accompaniment  of  the 

prepodtbn  mtn  (^Q;  oompan  toe  ff^n  &«-<( 
whfch  the  angd  gives  in  eapbmation  of  the  nams 
JesQs,  Matt  1.  91).  But  fds&^o,  beyond  thla,  ex- 
pressee  assitUtnee  and  protection  of  every  kind  • 
assistance  In  aggresdve  measures,  proteeUon  agdnst 
atuiek;  and,  in  a  seoondaey  sense,  the  results  of 
such  assistance  —  victoey,  safety,  prosperity,  and 
happiness.    We  may  dte  as  an  hHtanee  of  the  o^ 


PmIus  as  a 


sapposos  It  to  have 
Apostle  on  aeeount  oChls- 


besB  a  n 


glvw  to  UN 
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Dent  sx.  4,  *<to  flght  fbr  yoo 
■gaiiial  your  enemies,  to  Mve  jroo;  '*  of  proUetum 
■gainst  Attack,  Is.  xzvi.  1,  ^  salvation  will  God  ap- 
point for  walls  and  bulwariu;  *'  of  victoiy,  S  Sam. 
viiL  6,  **  Tlie  Lord  preserved  David,"  i.  e.  gave 
him  victory;  d protperitjf  and  Ao^'fiets,  is.  Ix. 
18,  "  Thou  shalt  call  thy  walls  Salvation; "  Is.  1x1. 
10, "  He  hath  clothed  me  with  the  garments  of 
salvation."  No  better  instance  of  this  hst  sense 
ean  be  addaeed  than  the  eielamation  •<  Hosanna," 
meaning,  *<  Save,  I  beseech  thee,"  which  was  uttered 
as  a  prayer  for  God's  blessing  on  any  Joyous  occa- 
sion (E*a.  cxviii.  95),  as  at  our  Ijoid's  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  when  the  etymologieal  connection  of  the 
terms  Hosanna  and  Jesus  could  not  have  been  lost 
on  the  ear  of  the  Hebrew  (Matt  xxi.  9, 15).  It 
thus  appears  that  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  had 
their  positive  as  well  as  their  negative  side,  in  other 
words  that  tbej  expressed  the  presence  of  blessing 
as  well  as  the  absence  of  danger,  actual  security  as 
well  as  the  rcmo^-al  of  insecurity.^  (4.)  The  histor* 
ical  personages  to  whom  the  terms  are  applied  ftir- 
tber  iNustrate  this  riew.  The  Judges  are  styled 
**  savioun,"  as  haring  rsscued  their  country  from  a 
sUte  of  bondage  (Judg.  ui.  9,  16,  A.  V.  "deliv- 
crer;"  Neh.  ix.  S7);  a  *« saviour"  was  subse- 
quently raised  up  in  the  person  of  Jeroboam  II.  to 
deliver  Israel  from  the  Syrians  (2  K.  xiii.  5);  and 
in  the  same  sense  Josephus  styles  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt  a  '* salvation"  {Ant.  iii.  1,  §  1). 
Joshua  on  the  other  hand  verifiied  the  promise  con- 
tained in  his  name  by  his  conquests  over  the  Ca- 
oaanites:  the  Lord  was  his  hdper  in  an  aggressive 
sense.  Similarly  the  office  of  the  *•  sariours  "  prom- 
ised in  Obad.  21  was  to  execute  vengeance  on  Edom. 
The  names  Isaiah,  Jeshua,  Islii,  Hoeea,  Hoshea, 
and  lastly,  Jesus,  are  all  expressive  of  the  general 
idea  of  auitlanct  ttom  the  Lord.  The  Greek  tdiei' 
was  in  a  similar  manner  applied  in  the  double  sense 
of  a  deliverer  fit>m  foreign  foes  as  in  the  case  of 
Ptolemy  Soter,  and  a  general  protector,  as  in  the 
numerous  instances  where  it  was  appended  as  the 
title  of  heathen  deities.  (6.)  There  are  numerous 
indications  in  the  0.  T.  that  the  idea  of  a  spiritual 
salvation,  to  be  efi^ted  by  God  alone,  was  by  no 
means  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  pious  Hetorew. 
In  the  Psalms  there  are  numerous  petitions  to  God 
to  nve  frpom  ihe  effects  of  sin  (e.  g,  xxxix.  8,  Ixxix. 
9).  Isaiah  in  jMurticular  appropriates  the  term 
*' saviour"  to  Jehovah  (xliii.  11),  and  connects  it 
with  the  notions  of  Justice  and  righteousness  (xlv. 
21,  Ix.  16, 17):  'he  adduces  it  as  the  special  maimer 
in  which  Jehovah  reveals  Himself  to  man  (xlv.  16) : 
he  hints  at  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  effecting 
salvation  In  passages  wheie  he  connects  the  teim 
t*  sariour  "  with  **  redeemer  "  {goei)^  as  in  xli.  14, 
xlix.  26,  Ix.  16,  and  again  with  *<  ransom,"  as  in 
xliii.  3.  Similar  notices  are  scattered  over  the  pro- 
phetical books  (e.  g,  Zech.  ix.  9;  Hos.  1.  7),  and 
though  in  ma^  instances  these  notices  admitted 
of  a  reference  to  proximate  events  of  a  temporal 
nature,  they  eridently  looked  to  higher  things,  and 
thus  fostered  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebsew  the  idea 


«  The  Latin  language  passassia  In  the  classical  pt 
lied  no  proper  equivalent  for  the  Greelc  omvl^  This 
eppears  from  the  introdoetioa  of  the  Gveelc  word  itself 
Id  a  Ladolsed  form,  and  from  Cicero's  ramarlc  (m  Terr. 
Aei.  2,  ii.  68)  that  there  was  no  one  word  which  ex- 
fseesed  the  notion  9111'  satvtem  detNi.  Taoitus  (4im». 
XT.  71)  usss  eotuirvalor^  and  Pliny  (xxil.  6)  Mrraier. 
aahmtm  sppears  appended  as  a  tltl*  ef  Jupi- 
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of  a  <*SaTkNir"  who  should  fir  surpaas  h»  bii 
achievements  the  <*  sarionn  "  that  had  aa  yei  ap- 
peared. The  mere  sound  of  the  word  would  ooi^are 
up  before  his  Imi^jinatkm  visions  of  deUveranee,  ae> 
eurity,  peace,  and  pro^erity. 

II.  Thk  Work  or  tiue  Satxoub.  —  1.  The 
three  first  Evangelists,  as  we  know,  agree  in  alMsw- 
Ing  that  Jesus  unfoUed  his  message  to  the  diaet- 
plee  by  degrees.  He  wrought  the  wiracli^  that 
were  to  be  the  credentiala of  the  Messiah;  He  laid 
down  the  great  principles  of  the  Goepel  nioimlity, 
until  He  had  established  in  the  minds  of  the 
Twelve  the  conviction  that  He  was  the  Cbrist  of 
God.  Then  as  the  douds  of  doom  grew  darker, 
and  the  malice  of  the  Jews  became  more  Sntcim^ 
He  tuned  a  new  {Mge  in  his  teaching.  Drawing 
from  his  disciples  the  confeesion  of  their  taith  in 
Him  as  Christ,  He  then  passed  abruptly,  ao  tm 
speak,  to  the  truth  that  remained  to  be  learned  In 
the  last  few  months  of  his  ministry,  that  his  wot% 
included  sulftring  as  well  as  teaching  (Matt,  xjru 
20,  21).  He  was  instant  in  pressing  this  unpal- 
atable doctrine  home  to  his  disciples,  frtNn  Uiia 
time  to  the  end.  Four  occasions  when  He  proph- 
esied his  bitter  death  are  on  record,  and  they 
are  fvobably  only  examples  out  of  many  more 
(Matt  xri.  21).  We  grsnt  that  in  none  of  tfaeaa 
places  does  the  word  "sacrifice"  occur;  and  that 
the  mode  of  speaking  is  somewhat  obecure,  as  ad> 
dressed  to  minds  unprepared,  even  then,  to  bear  the 
full  weight  of  a  doctrine  so  repugnant  to  their 
hopes.  But  that  He  must  (8ci)  go  and  meet  death 
that  the  powers  of  sin  and  of  this  worid  are  kt 
loose  agunst  Him  for  a  time,  so  that  He  shall  be 
betrayed  to  the  Jews,  rcjjected,  delivered  by  them  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  by  them  be  niocked  and  seourged, 
crucified,  and  slain ;  and  that  all  this  shaU  be  done 
to  achieve  a  foreseen  worlE,and  accomplish  all  things 
written  of  Him  by  the  prophets  —  these  we  do  cer- 
tainly find,  lliey  invest  the  death  of  Jesus  with  a 
peculiar  significance;  they  set  the  mind  inquiring 
what  the  meaning  can  be  of  this  hard  necesMity  that 
is  laid  on  Him.  For  the  answer  we  kwk  to  other 
places;  but  at  least  there  is  here  no  contradiction 
to  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  though  the  Lord  doea 
not  yet  say,  "  I  bear  the  wrath  of  God  against  yovr 
sins  in  your  stead ;  I  become  a  curse  for  you."  Of 
the  two  sides  of  this  mysterious  doctrine,  —  that 
Jesus  dies  for  us  willingly,  and  that  He  dies  to  bear 
a  doom  kid  on  Him  as  of  necessity,  because  some 
one  must  bear  it, — it  is  the  bitter  side  that  is  made 
prominent.  In  all  the  passages  it  pleases  Jesus  te 
speak,  not  of  his  desire  to  die,  but  of  the  burden 
laid  on  Hhu,  and  the  power  given  to  others  against 
Him. 

2.  Had  the  doctrine  been  explained  no  ftirther, 
there  would  have  been  much  to  wait  for.  But  the 
series  of  announcements  in  these  passages  leads  up 
to  one  more  definite  and  complete.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  words  of  the  institution  of  Iha 
Ixntl's  Supper  speak  most  distinctly  of  a  sacrifiea. 
<«  Drink  ye  all  of  this,  for  this  is  my  bkxxl  of  the 
new  covenant,"  or,  to  follow  St.  Luke,  **  the  new 


Mr  In  an  laaeriptloa  of  the  age  of  Tni^a  (Orulsr,  p 
19,  No.  6^  This  was  adopted  bj  Christian  writeis  as 
the  mcst  adequate  equivalent  for  ewnff»,  thoogh  eb> 
jecUons  were  evidently  raissd  agalDBt  It  (Aucuslla 
Serm.  299,  §  6).  Another  tenn,  aotutifirmtcrf  waf 
oeeaaionally  used  by  TntoIUan  (Dt  Resmr.  Om<% 
c.  47 ;  De  Cum,  Ckr.  e.  U|. 
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b  my  Uood."  We  are  carried  baek  by 
ttaie  vordt  to  the  fint  eovenaiit,  to  the  altar  with 
tmhe  pOkn,  and  the  burnt  otieriogs  and  peaoe- 
sftfin^  of  oxen,  and  the  blood  of  the  rictims 
ipiaUed  oo  the  altar  and  on  the  people,  and  the 
iwords  of  Moeea  as  he  sprinkled  it:  **  Behoid  the 
blood  of  the  oDTcnant  which  the  Lord  hath  made 
vith  70a  eoneeming  all  these  words  **  (Ex.  xxiv.)< 
No  iotarprater  has  ever  fidled  to  draw  ftom  theae 
}maff9  the  true  meaning;  •<  When  my  aaerifice  is 
■orompliihed,  my  Uood  shall  be  theaanction  of  the 
Bcv  eomont.**  The  word  Mgaerifioe  **  is  wantbg ; 
tetiMrifiee  and  nothing  else  is  described.  And 
tbs  words  are  no  mere  figm«  used  for  iHuatration, 
wiA  bid  aside  when  they  have  served  that  turn, 
*■  I^  thb  m  remembrance  of  Me."  They  are  the 
wvAi  in  whidi  the  Choreh  is  to  interpret  the  act 
flf  Jens  to  the  end  of  time.  They  are  reproduced 
enetlj  by  SI.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  25).  Then,  as 
v»,  Christaans  met  together,  and  by  a  solemn 
setdecfatfed  that  they  eonnted  the  bkod  of  Jesus 
M  s  8Bcri6ee  wherein  a  new  covenant  was  snded ; 
led  of  the  hkxxi  of  that  sacrifice  they  partook  by 
kith,  pnfesnng  themsdves  thereby  wUling  to  enter 
tbe  eofOMot  and  be  sprinkled  with  the  bkwd. 

S.  So  fur  WB  haw  examined  the  three  "  synop- 
tie"  Gospels.    They  foIk>w  a  historical  order.     In 
tlieetfly  diapters  of  ail  three  the  doctrine  of  our 
Loid*i  sseriiioe  b  not  found,  because  He  will  first 
Boster  tbe  question    about   Himself,   *'Who  is 
dn?"  before  He  shows  them   "« What   is  his 
swk?**     But  at  length  the  announcement  is 
lade,  cnfigroed,  repeated;  until,  when  the  feet  of 
d»  betrayer  are  ready  for  their  wicked  errand,  a 
ammsnd  is  given  which  secures  that  the  death  of 
icm  diaU  be  described  forever  as  a  sacrifice  and 
Htkiag  efae,  sealing  a  new  covenant,  and  carry- 
ioK  1^  to  many.     Lest  the  doctrine  of  Atone- 
Bftit  akouU  seem  to  be  an  afterthought,  as  indeed 
Dt  Wette  has  tried  to  represent  it,  St.  John  pro- 
ana  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  which  took 
litefteulyin  the  ministry;  and  there,  under  the 
^at  of  the  braaen  serpent  lifted  up,  the  atoning 
vvtoe  of  the  Lord's  death  is  ftiUy  set  forth.     "  As 
Mflw  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even 
»  omit  the  Son  of  Man  be  Ufted  up:  that  whoeo- 
mr  beiieveth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
tenlfife*'  (John  Ui.  14,  15).    As  in  thU  inter- 
^nj  set,  the  image  of  the  deadly,  hateful,  and 
leaned  (Gen.  iU.  14,  15)  reptile  became  by  God's 
'tott  the  means  of  health  to  all  who  looked  on  it 
onwsUj,  so  does  Jesus  in  the  form  of  sinfUl  man, 
3f  t  dsBCsier  of  the  people  (Matt  xxvii.  63),  of  An- 
ieinist  (Matt  zii.  84;  John  xriii.  83),  of  one  ao- 
ml  ((saL  in.  13),  become  the  means  of  our  sal- 
^(w>;  so  that  whoever  fastens  the  earnest  gaze  of 
^  on  Uhn  ihail  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life. 
1W  is  sfoi  a  signlficanee  hi  the  word  **  lifted 

4>;'*  the  LcBd  uaed  probably  tbe  word  ^pT, 
vhkb  a  older  Hebrew  meant  to  lift  up  in  the 
<Ueit  KDia,  but  began  in  the  Aramaic  to  have  the 
Mrirted  meaning  of  lilting  up  for  punishment^ 
With  Christ  the  lifUag  np  was  a  seeming  disgrace, 
^  triumph  and  ekvation.  But  the  context  hi 
"■tk  tben  vetses  occur  is  as  important  ss  the 


•  fclholaok,  and  Koapp  (Opmada,  I  817)     Tbs 
^^  of  Kaapp  00  this    dlsoonne   is  v»attble 
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'  tast,  OBrittthf  ||v  iyit  WcM.  would  TCod,  '<  Aod 
r  Mb  li  tko  buMl  ftbat  I  will  give  for  the  Uft  of  the 


verses  themselves.  Nicodemus  comes  ss  an  fai- 
quirer;  he  is  told  that  a  man  must  be  bom  again 
and  theu  he  is  directed  to  the  death  of  Jesus  as  the 
means  of  tliat  regeneration.  The  earnest  gase  of 
tbe  wounded  soul  is  to  be  the  condition  of  its  cure 
and  that  gase  is  to  be  turned,  not  to  Jesus  on  the 
mountain,  or  in  the  Temple,  but  on  the  Cross. 
This,  then,  is  no  passing  allusion,  but  it  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Christum  teaching  addressed  to  aa 
earnest  seeker  after  truth. 

Another  passage  claims  a  reverent  attentfon  — 
**  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  fbr 
ever,  and  the  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh, 
which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  worid  "  (John 
vi.  51).  He  is  the  bread;  and  He  will  give  the 
bread.^  If  his  presence  on  earth  were  the  expected 
food,  it  was  giveu  already;  but  would  He  speak  of 
"drinking  his  blood*'  (ver.  53),  which  can  only 
refer  to  thb  dead  ?  It  is  on  the  cross  that  He  will 
afibrd  this  food  to  his  disciples.  We  grant  that 
this  whole  passage  hss  occasioned  as  much  dis- 
puting among  Christian  commentators  as  it  did 
among  the  Jews  who  heard  it;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  —  for  the  haidness  of  the  saying.  But 
there  stands  the  8.iying;  and  no  candid  person  can 
refuse  to  see  a  refiBrenoe  in  it  to  the  death  of  Him 
that  speaks. 

In  that  discourse,  which  hss  well  been  called  the 
Prayer  of  Ck>nsecration  oflbred  by  our  High  Priest, 
then  is  another  passage  which  cannot  be  all^i^ed  as 
eridenee  to  one  who  thinks  that  any  word  applied 
by  Jesus  to  his  disciplea  and  Himself  must  bear  in 
both  cases  precisely  the  same  sense,  but  which  is 
really  pertinent  to  this  inquiry:  "  Sanctify  them 
through  thy  truth :  thy  word  is  truth.  As  Thoa 
hast  sent  Me  into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  also 
sent  them  into  the  worid.  And  for  their  sakes  I 
sanctify  Myself,  that  they  also  might  be  sanctified 
through  the  truth  "  (John  xrii.  17-19).  Tbe  word 
kytd(uvt  ** sanctify,*'  "consecrate,**  is  used  in  the 
LXX.  for  the  offering  of  sacrifice  (I^v.  xxii.  2), 
and  for  the  dedication  of  a  man  to  the  Divine  ser- 
rice  (Num.  iii.  15).  Here  the  present  tense  "  1 
consecrate,'*  used  in  a  discourse  in  which  our  Ijord 
says  He  is  "  no  more  in  the  world,"  is  conclusive 
against  the  interpretation  "  I  dedicate  my  U/e  to 
Thee;  "  for  life  is  over.  No  self-dedication,  except 
that  by  death,  can  now  be  spoken  of  as  present 
"  I  dedicate  Myself  to  Thee,  in  my  death,  that 
these  may  be  a  people  consecrated  to  Thee;  **  such 
is  the  great  thought  in  this  sublime  passage,  which 
suits  well  with  his  other  declaration,  that  the  blood* 
of  his  sacrifice  sprinkles  them  for  a  new  covenant 
with  (jod.  To  the  great  majority  of  expositors- 
teova  Chrysostom  and  C}Til,  the  doctrine  of  recon- 
ciliation Uirough  the  death  of  Jesus  is  asserted  in 
these  verses. 

The  Redeemer  has  already  described  Himself  at 
the  Good  Shepherd  who  lays  down  his  life  for  the 
sheep  (John  x.  11,  17,  18),  taking  care  to  distin- 
guish his  death  fh>m  that  of  one  who  dies  against 
his  will  in  striving  to  compass  some  other  aim« 
"  Therefore  doth  my  Father  fove  Me,  because  I  by 
down  my  lifo  that  I  might  take  it  again.  No  man 
taketh  it  fVom  Me,  but  I  by  it  down  of  Myself. 
X  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  ts 
take  it  again.'* 

world**    80  Tertulliaa  asems  to  have  raad  **Fanli 
quern  ego  dedero  pro  salute  muodi  care-  mea  est" 
The  sense  Is  th«  lame  with  tbe  omission ;  but  til*  rs 
eslved  vaading  may  be  saoeessftaHy  defbo  lad. 
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OtiMr  yungm  that  relate  to  h!i  death  wU  oeoor 
to  the  memory  of  any  Bible  reader.  The  oom  of 
wheat  that  dia  in  the  ground  to  bear  much  fruit 
(John  sit.  34)  is  explained  by  hie  own  wordi  else- 
where, where  He  says  that  He  oame  **  to  minister, 
and  to  give  his  liA  a  ransom  for  many**  (Biatt 
u.  98). 

4.  Thus,  then,  speaks  Jesos  of  Himself.  What 
ny  his  witnesses  of  Him?  «« Behold  the  Lamb 
ef  God,"  says  the  Baptist,  m  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  work!  **  (John  i.  39).  Oommentaton 
diflbr  about  the  allusion  implied  in  tliat  name.  But 
take  any  one  of  their  opinions,  and  a  saerilice  is 
implied.  Is  it  the  Paschal  lamb  that  is  referred 
to  ?  Is  it  the  kunb  of  the  daUy  saeriiloe?  Either 
way  the  death  of  the  Tictim  is  brought  before  us. 
Hut  the  sUusion  iu  all  probability  U  to  the  well- 
kiiown  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (liii.)  to  the  Lamb 
hroutrht  to  the  slaughter,  who  bore  our  griefs  and 
earned  our  sorrows.^ 

5.  The  Apostles  after  the  Resurrection  preach  no 
moral  systom,  but  a  belief  in  and  lore  of  Christ, 
the  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  through  whom,  if 
they  repent,  men  shall  obtain  salvation.  This  was 
Peier*8  preaching  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts 
ii.);  and  he  appealed  boldly  to  the  prophets  on  the 
ground  of  an  expectation  of  a  sufiering  Messiah 
(AcU  iii.  18).  Philip  traced  out  for  the  Eunuch, 
in  that  picture  of  sufiering  holiness  in  the  wdl- 
known  chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  lineaments  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  (Acta  tUi.;  Is.  Uii.).  The  first  ser- 
mon to  a  Gentile  household  proclaimed  Christ  slain 
and  risen,  and  added  **that  through  his  name 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  shall  receive  remtssion 
of  sins"  (Acta  x.).  Paul  at  Antioch  preaches  <«a 
Saviour  Jesus"  (Acta  ziii.  33);  «Hhrough  this 
Man  is  preached  unto  you  the  foigiveness  of  sins, 
and  by  Him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all 
things  fh>m  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the 
Uw  of  Moses"  (Acta  ziU.  88,  89).  At  Thessa- 
kmica  all  that  we  learn  of  this  Apostle*s  preaching 
Is  **  that  Christ  must  needs  have  sufifered  and  risen 
again  from  the  dead ;  and  that  this  Jesus,  whom  I 
praach  unto  you,  is  Christ "  (Acta  zvti.  3).  Before 
Agrippa  he  declared  that  he  had  preached  always 
"  that  Christ  should  sufiTer,  and  that  He  should  be 
the  first  that  should  rise  fh>m  the  dead  "  (Acta 
xxri.  33);  and  it  was  this  declaration  that  con- 
vinces bis  royal  hearer  that  he  was  a  erased  fiuiatlc. 
The  account  of  the  first  founding  of  the  Church 
in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  is  concise  and  frag- 
mentary ;  and  sometimes  we  have  hardly  any  means 
of  judging  what  place  the  suftrings  of  Jesus  held 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles;  but  when  we  read 
that  they  "  preached  Jesus,"  or  the  like,  it  is  only 
fair  to  infer  fh>m  other  passages  that  the  Ooss 
uf  Christ  was  never  concealed,  whether  Jews,  or 
<«reeks,  or  barbarians  were  the  listeners.  And  this 
very  pertinacity  shows  how  much  weight  they  at- 
tached to  tlie  facta  of  tlie  life  of  our  Iword.  They 
lid  not  merely  repeat  in  each  new  pbee  the  pure 
norality  of  Jesus  as  He  uttered  it  in  the  Sennon 
an  the  Mount:  of  such  lessons  we  have  no  record. 
They  took  in  their  hands,  as  the  strongest  weapon, 
the  fact  that  a  certain  Jew  crucified  afiu*  off  in 

•  See  this  passage  dliwniaad  ftally  in  the  notes  of 
r,  lADge  {Bibelwerk)^  and  Alfbrd.    The  refaenos 
the  Paschal  lamb  finds  fhvor  with  Qrotiaa  and 
*,  the  rsfcrmoe  to  Isaiah  is  approved  by  Ohry- 
aihl  many  others.    The  taking  away  of  sin 
tiaw)  of  the  Bartist,  and  the  bsailng  k  (^^^ew, 
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Jerosalem  was  the  Son  of  (Sod,  wbo  IimI  diad  Ic 
save  men  fh>m  their  sins;  and  they  oAved  to  nL 
alike  an  interest,  throngb  frith,  in  the  rman^tOom 
bcm  the  dead  of  this  outcast  of  bis  own  people. 
No  wonder  that  Jews  and  Greeks,  judging  in  tbcir 
woridly  way,  thought  this  strain  of  praehing  encne 
of  fbUy  or  madness,  and  turned  from  wbai  they 
thought  unmeaning  jargon. 

6.  We  are  able  to  eompleto  (Mm  the  epistife  our 
account  of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  osi  the  doe- 
trine  of  Atonement.     «•  The  Man  Christ  Jesua*'  m 
the  Mediator  between  (Sod  and  man,  for  in  Him  the 
human  nature,  in  ita  sinless  purity,  is  Hfted  op  te 
the  Divine,  so  that  He,  esempi  flrom  galk^  eea 
plead  fbr  the  guilty  (1  Tim.  ii.  6;  1  John  it  1,  9; 
Heb.  rii.  85).    Thus  He  is  the  second  Adam  tha* 
shall  redeem  the  sin  of  the  first;  the  intcreata  of 
men  are  bound  up  in  Him,  since  He  baa  power  to 
take  them  all  into  Himself  (Eph.  ▼.  39,  30;  Rom. 
ziL  5;  1  Cor.  zr.  83;  Rom.  ▼.  18, 17).     This  anl- 
vation  was  prorided  by  the  Father,  to  •« 
us  to  Himself"  (3  Cor.  ▼.  18),  to  whom  the 
of  •'  Sariour  **  thus  bekmgs  (Luke  L  47);  and 
redemption  is  a  signal  prMf  of  the  k>ve  of  God  to 
us  (1  John  iv.  10).     Not  less  U  it  a  proof  of  the 
love  of  Jesus,  slcee  He  tnAj  lays  down  his  Ulb  for 
us — ofllbrs  it  as  a  precious  gift,  capable  of  par- 
chasing  aU  the  k)st  (1  Tim.  U.  6;  Tit  U.  14;  l^ili. 
i.  7.    Comp.  Matt  zz.  38).     But  then  b  another 
side  of  the  truth  more  painfiil  to  our  natonl  i«o> 
son.     How  came  this  ezhibition  of  Dirine  iove  to 
be  needed  V     Because  wrath  had  already  gone  out 
against  man.     The  ck>uds  of  (Sod*s  anger  gathorad 
thick  over  the  whole  human  rsee;  they  diaehat^god 
themselves  on  Jesus  only.     (Sod  has  made  Him  to 
be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin  (3  (jor.  t.  31);  He 
is  made  **  a  curse  "  (a  thing  accursed)  fbr  na,  that 
the  curse  that  hangs  over  us  may  he  removed  (GeL 
iii.  13);  He  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree  (1  Pet  ii.  34).     There  are  tboee  who  would 
see  on  the  page  of  the  Bible  only  the  annshine  of 
the  Divine  love;  but  the  muttsiing  thundera  of 
Dirine  wrath  against  sin  are  lieard  then  also:  and 
He  who  atone  was  no  child  of  wrath,  meets  the 
shock  of  the  thundentorm,  beoomes  a  cnrse  for  na, 
and  a  vessel  of  wrath ;  and  the  rays  of  love  break 
out  of  that  thunder-gloom,  and  shine  on  the  Ixiwed 
head  of  Him  who  hangs  on  the  Cknss,  dead  for  our 
sins. 

We  have  spoken,  and  advisedly,  aa  if  the  New 
Testament  were,  as  to  this  doctrine,  one  book  in 
harmony  vrith  itself.  That  there  are  in  the  New 
Testament  dififerent  types  of  tlie  one  true  doctrine, 
may  be  admitted  without  peril  to  the  dootrine. 
The  principal  types  are  four  in  number. 

7.  In  the  Epistle  of  James  there  is  a  remarkable 
absence  of  all  ezplanations  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement;  but  this  admission  does  not  amount  to 
so  much  as  may  at  first  appear.  Tkve,  the  key- 
note of  the  epi^  is  that  the  (Scspd  is  the  Law 
made  perfect,  and  that  it  is  a  pneUcal  moral  sys- 
tem, in  which  man  finds  himself  fkee  to  keep  the 
Dirine  Iaw.  But  with  him  Christ  is  no  mere 
Lawgiver  appointed  to  impart  the  Jewish  system. 
He  knows  that  Elias  is  a  man  like  himself,  but  of 


LZX.)  of  Isslah,  hat*  one  mssnlng,  and  answer  to  the 

Hebrew  word  IW].     To  tske  the  rins  on  ffimsslf  li 

to  rsmore  them  flrom  the  siansrs ;  and  hew  eaa  thir 
be  through  his  death  aassft  la  ths  wsj  cf 
\j  that  death  itsetft 
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fti  Fmmx.  of  Ghritt  he  ipaalu  in  »  diflbrait  ipiri^ 
Or  calls  Ltmarh"  •'  a  Mnrant  of  God  and  of  the 
Uvd  JflMM  Chriat,*'  who  ii  "the  Lord  of  Glory." 
He  ipceka  of  the  Word  of  Thith,  of  whUsh  Jestu 
hat  been  the  atterer.  He  knowi  that  fidth  in  the 
liovd  a(  Giorj  is  inoonaiitent  with  time-eenring 
lod  »raqieci  of  penooi**  (James  L  1,  ii.  1,  i.  18). 
**  Thae  la  one  Lawgiver,"  he  nji,  *<  wlio  it  able 
b>  aa«e  and  to  destioj"  (Jamea  iv.  12);  and  this 
nfen  BO  doiabC  to  Jesus,  whose  second  ooming  he 
holds  op  aa  ft  motive  to  obedieDce  (James  ▼.  7-0). 
Thmt  mod  like  expressions  remove  this  epistle  fiir 
sat  of  tlse  aphere  of  Ebionitish  tcaoliing.  'Hie 
iupoed  writer  sees  the  Savioor,  in  the  Father*s 
glarf,  pfvparing  to  return  to  judtge  tlw  quick  and 
imL  Ua  pats  forth  Christ  as  Prophet  and  King, 
fcr  he  mdskes  Uim  Teacher  and  Judge  of  the 
vorid;  but  tbe  office  uf  the  Priest  he  does  not 
ivdl  on.  Fmr  be  it  from  us  to  saj  that  he  knows 
it  not.  Sffwitithing  must  have  taken  place  before 
he  eould  tremt  his  bearers  with  confidence,  as  free 
able  to  reuat  temptations,  and  even  to 
trmptfttiona  with  joy.  He  treats  ^  jour 
*  as  aoanething  tbonded  already,  not  to  be 
prepared  bj  this  epistle  (James  i.  9,  3,  21).  His 
porpoae  b  »  purely  praetieai  one.  There  is  no 
iateotwn  to  unfold  a  Christology,  such  as  that 
vfaidi  makea  the  ^istle  to  the  Romans  so  valu- 
sfafe.  Anaming  that  Jesus  has  roanifestpd  Him- 
■1^  sod  begotten  anew  the  human  race,  he  seeks 
lo  make  them  pray  with  undivided  hearts,  and 
be  coBsiderBAe  to  the  poor,  and  strive  with  lusts, 
kr  whkk  they  and  not  God  are  responsible;  and 
Mde  tkeir  tongiMS,  and  show  their  fruits  by  their 
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S.  In  the  tMching  of  St  Peter  the  doctrine  of 
the  Person  of  our  Lord  is  connected  strictly  with 
t^  of  hia  work  sa  Saviour  and  Messiah.  The 
fiequcBt  mention  of  his  suflerings  shows  tlie  prom- 
kmt  pbee  be  vroold  give  them ;  and  be  puts  for- 
ewd  ss  tbe  ground  of  his  own  right  to  teach,  that 
he  VM  **  ft  witness  of  the  suflbrings  of  Christ  ** 
{}  Pet.  V.  1).  The  atoning  rirtue  of  those  suf- 
fcringa  he  dweOs  on  vrith  peculiar  emphasis;  and 
set  ksa  so  on  tbe  purifying  influence  of  the  Atoiie- 
Boi  on  the  besrta  of  believers.  He  repeats  again 
■Dd  a^un  tlMi  Christ  died  for  ns  (1  Pet.  ii.  21, 
in  IS,  iv.  1);  thai  He  bare  our  sins  in  his  own 
My  on  the  tree^  (1  Ptet.  ii  24).  He  bare  them; 
•nd  what  does  this  phrsse  sugjcest,  but  the  goat 
tiist  '•shall  bear**  the  iniquities  of  the  people  off 
bto  the  bud  that  was  not  inhabited?  (Lev.  xri. 
B)  er  else  the  XteUng  the  oorueguences  of  sin,  as 
tbe  word  k  used  elsewhere  (Lev.  zz.  17,  19)?  We 
hase  to  eboose  between  tbe  cognate  ideas  of  sacri- 
fos  SDd  snbstitation.  Closely  sOied  with  these 
itatenieots  are  those  which  connect  moral  reforma- 
Moa  with  the  death  of  Jesus.  He  bars  our  sins 
Ihst  ee  might  Hve  unto  righteousness.  His  death 
k  oar  fife.  We  sre  not  to  be  content  with  a  sdf- 
mtiAd  contemplation  of  our  redeemed  state,  but 
Is  five  a  lift  worthy  of  it  (1  Pet  U.  21-25,  ui. 
li-lS).  In  these  poanges  the  whole  Gospel  is 
Halsiaed;  we  are  Jvsttiied  by  the  death  of  Jesus, 
sfe  bars  osr  sins  that  we  might  be  sanctified  and 


,,  ^floHzmtgi  b.  vl.  o.  •  [Boblnson*8 
pw  4»  E];  Sehnld,  ThtoUtgU  de%  N.  T.,  part 
I;  tmi  Deraar,  Omttologie^  1  95. 
ftirtkne  wn  any  doubt  that  "ftir    js**  (JMp 
\Jm)  SMsaf  ''In  oar  stead  ^  (see  ver.  21)«  tbii  24th ,  of  substttution :  they  might  be  foitlflMl  with 
«B,  vbkfa  siyialir  the  ftnnar,  wonld  sat  it  at 


renewed  to  a  lift  of  godliness.  And  from  thk 
Apostle  we  hear  again  tbe  name  of  **  the  Lamb,'* 
as  well  ss  from  Jo^  the  Baptist;  and  the  passags 
of  Isaiah  comes  back  upon  us  with  unmistalcabls 
cleamsss.  We  are  redeemed  *<with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  himb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot**  (1  Pet  L  18,  19,  with  Is.  liii.  7). 
Every  word  carries  us  back  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  its  sacrifldal  system:  the  spotless  victim,  the 
release  from  slu  by  its  blood  (elsewhere,  i.  2,  by 
the  qninkUng  of  its  blood),  are  here;  not  the  type 
and  shadow,  but  the  truth  of  them;  not  a  cere- 
monial purgation,  but  an  eflbctual  reconcilement  of 
man  and  God. 

9.  In  the  inspired  writings  of  John  we  are  struck 
at  once  with  the  emphatic  statements  as  to  the 
Divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ.  A  right 
belief  in  the  mcamation  Is  the  test  of  a  ChrisUan 
man  (1  John  iv.  2;  John  i.  14;  2  John  7);  we 
must  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  iiesh, 
and  that  He  Is  manifested  to  destroy  the  works  of 
the  devil  (1  John  iii.  8).  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
He  who  has  come  in  the  flesh  Is  the  One  who  alone 
has  been  ia  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  seen  the 
things  that  human  eyes  have  never  seen,  and  has 
come  to  declare  them  unto  us  (1  John  i.  2,  iv.  14; 
John  i.  14-18).  This  Person,  at  once  Divine  and 
human,  is  "the  propitiation  for  our  sins,**  oor 
^  Advocate  vrith  the  Father,**  sent  into  the  world 
"^that  we  might  live  through  Him;'*  and  the 
means  was  his  laying  down  his  life  for  us,  which 
should  make  us  ready  to  lay  dovm  our  lives  for 
the  brethren  (1  John  U.  1,  2,  iv.  0,  10,  v.  11-18, 
iii.  16,  V.  6,  i.  7;  John  zi.  61).  And  the  morsi 
efifect  of  his  redemption  is,  that  <*  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  deanseth  us  from  all  sin  "  (1  John 
i.  7).  'llie  intimate  connection  between  his  work 
and  our  holiness  is  the  main  subject  of  his  first 
epistle :  "  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not 
commit  sin  **  (I  John  iii.  9).  As  with  St.  Peter, 
so  with  St.  John ;  every  point  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  comes  out  with  abmidant  clearness: 
the  Bulwtitution  of  anothtf  who  can  bear  our  sins, 
for  us  who  cannot;  the  sofiferings  and  death  ss  the 
means  of  our  redemption,  our  justification  thereby, 
and  our  progress  in  holiness  ss  the  result  of  our 
Justification. 

10.  To  follow  out  as  frilly,  in  the  more  volumi- 
nous writings  of  St.  Paul,  the  passages  that  speak 
of  our  salvation,  irould  far  tranagrsss  the  limita  of 
our  paper.  Man,  according  to  this  Apostle,  is  a 
tranagressor  of  the  Law.  Hia  conacience  telk  him 
that  he  cannot  act  up  to  that  fjiw  which,  the  aame 
conscience  sdmits,  is  Dirine,  and  binding  upon 
him.  Through  the  old  dispensations  man  remained 
in  this  condition.  Even  the  Law  of  Moses  could 
not  Justify  him:  it  only  by  its  strict  behests  held 
up  a  mirror  to  conscience  that  Its  frailness  might 
be  seen.  Christ  came,  sent  by  the  mersy  of  our 
Father  who  had  never  forgotten  os;  given  to,  not 
deserved  by  us.  He  came  to  reconcile  men  and 
God  by  dying  on  the  Cross  for  them,  and  bearing 
their  punishment  in  their  stead «  (2  Cor.  v.  14->21; 
Rom.  V.  6-8).  He  is  **a  propitiation  through 
feith  m  his  blood"  (Ron    UL  25,  26.    Compars 


[It  may  be  the  infere&tial,  bat  not  direct  fovoe  ct^Hf 
(oomp.  Philip.  I.  29).     See  Winer,  S.  T.  Or.,  7th  ed., 
pp.  883,  888  (Thayer*s  trans.  1809).  —  H.] 
«  These  two  passages  are  dedalve  ss  to  the  fesi 
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Lfr.  zvL  1ft.  Ikaartiptoif  mtum  ^'^icftiai  for 
npbtion"):  iraidt  whieb  moKi  people  will  find 
onintdligiUc,  euept  in  nknaet  to  Um  Old  TmU- 
ment  aod  tU  tcrificw.  He  la  Uie  nuisom,  or  price 
paid,  for  the  redcmptioo  of  men  from  all  iniquitj  <■ 
(Titos  u.  14).  lie  wnth  of  God  wu  againit 
man,  but  it  did  not  fidl  on  man.  God  made  i^ 
Son  **  to  be  Bin  for  ua  *'  though  He  Imew  no  ain, 
and  Jeaus  auflered  though  men  had  aimied.  Bj 
thia  act  God  and  man  wen  neoncikd  (Bom.  ▼.  10; 
9  Cor.  V.  lS-90;  Eph.  U  16;  Col.  i.  21).  On 
the  aide  of  man,  tniat  and  love  and  hope  take  the 
pbce  of  fiear  and  of  an  evil  oonadoioe;  on  the  aide 
of  God,  that  terrible  wrath  of  hia,  which  ia  re- 
vealed from  heaven  againat  all  ungodlineM  and 
murightfouaneaa  of  men,  ia  turned  away  (Rom.  L 
18,  V.  9;  1  Theaa.  i.  10).  The  question  whether 
we  are  recondled  to  God  only,  or  God  ia  also  rec- 
onciled to  us,  might  be  discussed  on  deep  meta- 
physical grounds;  but  we  purposely  leave  that  on 
one  side,  content  to  show  that  at  all  events  the  in- 
tention of  God  to  puniah  man  ia  averted  by  thia 
**  propitiation  "  and  **  reconcilement.'* 

11.  Different  riews  are  held  about  the  author- 
ship of  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  modem 
eritics;  uut  its  numerous  points  of  contact  with 
the  other  epistles  of  St.  PmiI  must  be  recognii»d. 
In  both,  the  incompleteness  of  Judaism  is  dwelt  on ; 
redemption  from  sin  and  guilt  Is  what  rdigion  has 
to  do  for  men,  and  this  the  Law  failed  to  secure. 
In  both,  reconciliation  and  forgiveness  and  a  new 
moral  power  in  the  believers  are  the  fruits  of  the 
work  of  Jesus.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
Faul  shows  that  the  Law  foiled  to  justify,  and 
that  faith  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  must  be  the  ground 
of  Justification.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrevrs  the 
same  result  follows  from  an  argument  rather  dif- 
ferent :  all  that  the  Jewish  system  aimed  to  do  is 
accomplished  in  Christ  in  a  fiur  more  perfect  manner. 
The  Gospel  has  a  better  Priest,  more  efiectual  sacri- 
fices, a  more  profound  peace.  In  the  one  eputle 
the  Law  seems  set  aside  wholly  for  the  system  of 
foith ;  in  the  other  the  Law  is  exalted  and  glorified 
in  its  Gospel  shape;  but  the  aim  is  precisely  the 
same  —  to  show  the  weakness  of  the  Law  and  the 
eflfectual  fruit  of  the  Gospel 

12.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  how  for  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  effects  of  the 
leath  of  Jesus  is  continuous  and  consistent.  Are 
Jie  declarations  of  our  Lord  about  Himself  the 
same  as  those  of  James  and  Peter,  John  and  Paul? 
and  are  those  of  the  Apostles  consistmt  with  each 
other  V  The  several  pointa  <^  this  mysterious  timns- 
action  may  be  thus  roughly  described :  — 

(1.)  God  sent  hia  Son  into  the  world  to  redeem 
lost  and  ruined  man  from  sin  and  death,  and  the 
Son  willingly  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant 
for  this  purpose:  and  thus  the  Father  and  the  Son 
manifested  their  k>ve  for  us. 

(2.)  God  the  Father  bud  upon  his  Son  the  weight 
of  the  sins  of  the  whole  work],  so  that  He  bare  in 
his  own  body  the  vrrath  which  men  must  else  have 
borne,  because  there  waa  no  other  way  of  escape  for 
Ihem ;  and  thus  the  Atonemeut  was  a  manifestatJkw 
if  Divine  justice. 

(8.)  The  efiect  of  the  Atonement  thus  wrought 
to|  that  man  is  placed  in  a  new  position,  freed  fl^m 
Jie  dominion  of  sin,  and  able  to  follow  holiness; 

«  Still  stroDfar  in  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  <*ransom  Instead 
tf  >*  (irriAvTMp).  Alaoll^.L7(«iv«Avrp«Nnc);10or. 
fLS0,vil.28. 
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and  thua  the  doetrine  of  the  AtoneiDeDt  os^ht  li 
work  bi  all  the  bearers  a  sense  of  hyre,  of  obedieoea 
and  of  self-sacrifice. 

In  ahoiter  words,  the  aaerifioe  of  the  death  of 
Christ  is  a  proof  of  Divine  foee,  and  of  DiTine  jms' 
ticty  and  is  for  ua  a  document  of  obeeKenee, 

Of  the  four  great  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
Peter,  Paul,  and  John  set  forth  every  one  of  theas 
points.  Peter,  the  **  witness  of  the  aufiEeringa  of 
Christ,"  tells  us  that  we  are  redeemed  with  the 
blood  of  Jesus,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blenouah  and 
without  spot;  says  that  Christ  bare  our  aina  in  his 
own  body  on  the  tree.  If  we  **hare  taated  that 
the  Lord  is  gracious  '*  (1  Pet.  ii.  8),  vra  most  not 
rest  satisfied  with  a  oontempbtion  of  our  mlffimwl 
state,  but  must  lire  a  life  worthy  of  it.  No  one 
can  well  doubt,  who  reads  the  two  epiatka,  that 
the  fore  of  God  and  C^hrist,  and  the  justiee  of  God, 
and  the  duties  thereby  laid  on  ua,  all  have  their 
value  in  them ;  but  the  fore  is  less  dw«lt  on  than 
the  justice,  whilst  the  most  prominent  idea  of  all  ia 
the  moral  and  practical  working  of  the  Chiaa  of 
Christ  upon  the  lives  of  men. 

With  St.  John,  sgain,  all  three  pointa  find  place. 
That  Jesus  willingly  hud  down  his  life  for  ua,  and 
is  an  advocate  witii  the  Father;  that  He  ia  also  the 
propitiation,  the  suffering  sacrifice,  for  our  ains; 
and  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  deanaeth  us 
from  all  sin,  for  that  whoever  is  bom  of  God  doth 
not  commit  sin— all  are  put  forward.  The  death 
of  Christ  ia  both  justice  and  fove,  both  a  pro- 
pitiation and  an  act  of  foving  self-surrender;  bat 
the  moral  eflbct  upon  us  is  more  prominent  even 
than  these. 

In  tiie  epistles  of  Paul  the  three  dements  are  aO 
present.  In  such  expressions  as  a  xanaom,  a  pi». 
pitiation,  who  was  **  made  sin  for  us,"  the  wrath 
of  God  against  sin,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  vres 
turned  avray,  are  presented  to  us.  Tet  not  wrath 
alone.  ^  llie  fove  of  Christ  constraineth  ua ;  be- 
cause we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  ibr  all,  then 
were  all  dead :  and  that  He  died  for  all,  that  they 
which  live  should  not  henceforth  lire  unto  them- 
selves, but  unto  Him  which  died  for  them,  and 
rose  again  *'  (2  Cor.  v.  U,  16).  Lore  in  Him  be- 
gets fove  in  us,  and  in  our  reconciled  state  the  holi- 
ness which  we  could  not  practice  before  beoomci 
easy. 

The  reasMiB  for  not  finding  from  St.  James  ami- 
lar  eridence,  vre  hare  spokoi  of  abeady. 

Now  in  which  of  these  pointa  u  there  the  sem- 
blance of  contradiction  between  the  Apoatlea  and 
their  Master?  In  none  of  them.  In  tiie  Goapeb, 
as  in  the  Episties,  Jesus  is  held  up  as  the  sacrifice 
and  rictim,  draining  a  cup  from  which  hia  human 
nature  shrank,  feeling  in  himself  a  sense  of  desola- 
tion such  as  we  ^  utterly  to  comprehend  on  a 
theory  of  human  motivea.  Tet  no  one  takes  fit>m 
Him  his  precious  redeeming  life;  He  layi  it  down 
of  Himadf^  out  of  his  great  fove  for  men.  Bat 
men  are  to  deny  themselves  and  take  up  their  cteas 
and  tread  in  hia  steps.  They  are  his  friends  only 
if  they  keep  his  oommanda  and  foDow  hfo  feot- 
steps* 

We  must  consider  it  proved  that  these  tbree 
pdnts  or  moments  are  the  doctrine  of  the  whole 
New  Testament.  What  Is  there  about  this  teaching 
that  has  provoked  in  times  past  and  present  ss 
much  disputation?  Not  the  hardness  c^  the  doo> 
trine,  —  for  none  of  the  theories  put  in  its  pbcc 
are  any  easier,  — but  its  want  of  logical  eomplele 
Sketched  out  for  us  hi  a  few  bread  linsii  % 
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tiwfrojytoiUIitiniiidkBditeolor;  aod 
n  do  oot  alwijn  remembflr  that  the  haodi  that 
ittODpt  thii  an  tfying  to  make  a  mjrtefj  into  a 
tiiM7,  au  mfSnite  traUi  into  a  finite  one,  and  to 
nduoe  the  gteat  thtngi  of  God  into  the  narrow 
luuiti  of  our  littie  fidd  of  ▼iew.  To  whom  waa  the 
nntom  paid?  What  waa  Satan^i  ahara  of  the 
timactioa?  How  can  one  ■afftr  for  another? 
Hoa  eofdd  the  Redeemer  be  iniaerable  wiien  He 
fu  qpnadoJM  that  hia  worlc  waa  one  whieh  could 
bciag  happinfat  to  the  wliole  human  laoe?  Yet 
Uiii  oooAition  of  indefiiiitenen  ia  one  wliieh  ia  im- 
povd  00  oi  in  the  reception  of  every  myitery: 
pn)«r,  the  ioeamation,  the  immortality  of  the  aoul, 
IK  all  nil){ecta  that  pata  fiur  beyond  our  range  of 
bought.  And  here  we  aee  the  wiadom  of  God  in 
ooDDecting  ao  eloeely  oar  redemption  with  our 
iciBrmitian.  If  the  otgeot  were  to  give  ui  a  com- 
plete tbcQiy  of  ealvatioo,  no  doubt  there  would  be 
ii  the  Bible  much  to  leek.  Hie  theory  is  gathered 
bv  fragmenta  out  of  many  an  exhortation  and  wani- 
qg;  oowfaere  doea  it  atand  out  entire,  aod  without 
Id^  flaw.  But  if  we  anume  that  the  New  Tea- 
tUKct  M  written  for  the  guidance  of  ainfiil  hearts, 
n  find  a  wonderful  aptness  for  that  particular  end. 
imm  k  proclaimed  aa  the  aolaoe  of  our  (ears,  as 
the  founder  of  our  moral  life,  aa  tlie  restorer  of  our 
loit  ithtioo  with  our  Father.  If  He  had  a  cross, 
tlmitaeroaifor  na;  if  He  pleaaed  not  himself^ 
let  nt  deny  oonelvea;  if  He  sofiRsred  for  sin,  let  os 
bate  sin.  And  the  question  ought  not  to  be.  What 
do  aU  (heae  mystoiea  mean?  but,  Are  these 
llMigbU  nally  such  aa  will  serre  to  guide  our  life 
ud  to  asRiage  our  terrora  in  the  hour  of  death  ? 
Tbe  amver  is  twofold  —  one  from  lustory  and  one 
fevBi  eiperience.  The  preaching  of  the  Croaa  of 
iiv  Lord  even  in  thia  simple  foahion  converted  the 
mil  The  same  doctrine  is  now  the  ground  of 
■Bj  dednite  hope  that  we  find  in  ourselves,  of  for- 
incoaas  of  sum  aod  of  everlasting  life. 

It  vooU  be  oot  of  pfa^e  in  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Kble  to  examine  the  History  of  the  Doctrine  or  to 
■MB-  the  modem  ol^jections  urged  against  it  For 
tbne  nbjects  Uie  reader  is  refijpred  to  the  author's 
maj  oo  the  «« Death  of  Christ,**  in  Aids  to  Faith, 
vbiehabo  contains  the  substance  of  the  present 
■tide.  [See  also  the  arte.  Jssus  Christ,  Mes- 
UAH,  Sov  OF  God,  and  Son  of  Max,  In  this 
Krtioiafy.]  W.  T. 

*  BAYOUB  aa  a  verb  oeeon  in  the  A.  V. 
■dy  in  Matt  zvi.  83,  and  the  parallel  paaaage 
MiAviiL  S3,  in  oar  Lords  rebuke  of  Peter:  <*Thou 
ffVMrcK  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  those 
thit  be  of  men."  The  Greek,  oO  ^rw  t&  rod 
9fav,  etc,  nay  be  well  rendered,  ss  it  is  by  Mr. 
Una  ia  hia  Twofold  New  Tut,,  ^Thj  mind  is 
■tea  the  things  of  God,  but  on  those  of  men." 
^'  Jshnaon  defioea  the  word  iovour  here  t*to 
■Ubit  a  taste  for/*  and  probably  most  EngUsh 
^Klwi  so  ondsntaad  it    But  it  may  hare  been 

«i  by  eur  tnnalatan  in  a  more  oomprehensire 
■■■^qneBpooding  to  the  translatMu  given  above. 
^Tclifle  imden  CoL  liL  S  (Vulg.  qua  siifsum 
nk  wpite),  **9a9er  ye  tho  thingis  that  t)en 
AoiB,**  and  uses  the  same  word  in  hia  tranalation 
If  RaiB.viiL  6,  zU.  8, 16;  Pha  iiL  19,  etc,  where 
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ftom  *n39*  '"^^  ^^^  ^ 


the  A.  V.  iHa  ^mind  "  or  Mthink  of."  The  tera 
is  derived,  ultimately,  through  the  French  noun 
sovew*,  O.  F.  sooof*,  verb  aavortTf  from  the  Latin 
tapere^  meaning  primarily  to  taste  or  tmeU,  then 
to  dKfcerN,  poueu  di$oernm€iU  or  knowiedge,  ete. 
The  noun  $avour  oocun  very  often  in  the  A.  V., 
and  almost  always  in  the  sense  (now  becoming  ob- 
solete) of «' odor."  A. 

SAW.*  Egyptian  saws,  so  fiur  aa  has  yet  besn 
discovered,  vrere  single-handed,  though  St  Jerome 
has  been  thought  to  allude  to  cireular  saws.  As 
is  the  case  in  modem  oriental  saws,  the  teeth 
usually  indine  toward  the  liandle,  instead  of  away 
from  it  like  ours.  They  have  in  most  cases,  bronce 
blades,  apparently  attached  to  the  handles  by 
leathern  thongs,  but  some  of  thoee  in  the  British 
Museum  hare  th«r  blades  let  into  them  like  our 
knives.  A  double-banded  iron  saw  has  been  found 
at  Nimrfid ;  and  double  saws  stnined  irith  a  cord, 
sudi  as  modem  carpenters  use,  were  in  use  among 
the  Romans.  In  sawing  wood  the  Egyptiana 
placed  the  wood  perpendicularly  in  a  sort  of  frame, 
and  cut  it  downwards.  No  evidence  exists  of  the 
use  of  the  saw  applied  to  stone  in  £^ypt,  nor  with- 
out the  double-handed  saw  does  it  seem  likely  that 
thia  should  be  the  case;  but  we  read  of  sawn  stones 
used  in  the  Temple.  (1  K.  vii.  9 ;  Ges.  Thea.  p. 
306;  Wilkinson,  ^nc  £gyp.  ii.  lU,  119;  Brit 
Mus.  Kffifp.  Room,  No.  CMHO;  Layard,  Nin.  and 
Bab.  p.  196;  Jerome,  Comm.  in  J§.  zzviii.  27.) 
The  saws  *^  under  "  or  » in  "  i»  which  David  is  said 
to  hare  placed  his  captives  were  of  iron.  The 
expression  in  2  Sam.  xiL  81  does  not  necessarily 
imply  torture,  but  the  word  <'cut"  in  1  Chr. 
XX.  3  can  hardly  be  understood  otherwise.  (Gee. 
Thet.  p.  1326;  Thenlus  ou  2  Sam.  xU.  and 
1  Chr.  XX.)  A  case  of  sawing  aaunder,  by  pUcing 
the  criminal  between  boards,  and  then  bi^inning 
at  the  head,  is  mentioned  by  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  264. 
(See  DkL  of  Antiq.  "  Serra.")  [Handicraft; 
PuifisHMEirra,  III.  6.  (3).]  H.  W,  P. 

SOAPE-OOAT.    [ATomMBMT,  Dat  of.] 
SCARLET.     [CoLOBs.] 

SCEPTRE  W^W).  The  Hebrew  term  dbe- 
bei,  like  its  Greek  equivalent  tntriirTpov,  and  our 
derivative  Bceptre^  originally  meant  a  rod  or  itnf 
It  was  thence  specifically  applied  to  the  shepherd's 
crook  (Lev.  xxvii.  82;  Mio.  vii.  U),  and  to  the 
wand  or  sceptre  of  a  ruler.  It  haa  been  inferred 
that  the  htter  of  these  secondary  senses  is  derived 
finm  the  former  (Winer,  Jiealwb,  **  Sceptre  ");  but 
this  appean  doubtful  firom  the  cireumstance  that 
the  sceptre  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  whence  the  idea 
of  a  sceptre  was  probably  borrowed  by  the  eariy 
Jews,  resembled  not  a  shepherd's  crook,  but  a 
plough  (Diod.  Sic.  iii.  3).  The  use  of  the  staff  as 
a  symbol  of  authority  waa  not  confined  to  kings; 
it  might  be  used  by  any  leader,  aa  instanced  in 
Judg.  T.  14,  where  for  *«  pen  of  the  writer,"  as  in 
the  A  v.,  we  should  read  <*  sceptre  of  the  leader." 
Indeed,  no  instance  of  the  sceptre  beini;;  actually 
handled  by  a  Jewish  king  occun  in  the  Bible;  the 
allusions  to  it  are  all  of  a  metaphorical  charaoter, 
and  describe  it  sunply  aa  one  of  the  insignia  of  su- 
preme power  (Gen.  xlix.  10;  Num.  zzIt.  17;  Pft. 
xlv.  6;  Is.  xiT.  5;  Am.  i.  6;  Zech.  z.  11;  Wisd. 
X.  14;  Bar.  n.  14  [or  Epist.  of  Jer.  14]).    We  are 
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.MMiqucotly  miablB  to  dMOiibe  the  wtiefe  Hmm 
iDj  Biblical  Dotioeii  we  maj  infer  from  the  term 
^bet,  that  it  waa  pfoUbljr  made  of  wood;  but 
we  are  not  wairanted  in  quoting  Ea.  xix.  11,  in 
lupport  of  this,  aa  done  by  Winer,  for  the  term 
rendered  **  roda  "  may  better  be  rendered  ^ihoota,** 
or  **sprouta**  uss<jfti>ri»g.  The  aeeptra  of  the 
Peraian  monarcha  ia  deacribed  aa  ^  golden,"  i,  e. 
probably  of  maasiTe  gold  (Eath.  iv.  11;  Xen.  Cjfrcp. 
fill.  7,  §  18);  the  inclination  of  it  towarda  a  aub- 
jeet  by  the  monarch  waa  a  sign  of  &vor,  and  kiaa- 
ing  it  an  act  of  homage  (Eath.  iv.  11,  ▼.  2).  A 
carved  ivory  staff  diaoovered  at  Nimii^  ia  Bup> 
posed  to  have  been  a  aoeptre  (layaid,  Nin,  and 
Bab.  p.  195).  The  aoeptre  of  the  Egyptian 
queeiia  ia  represented  in  Wilkinaon^a  Ane,  Eg. 
L  276.  The  term  $hebet  ia  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
**rod"  in  two  paaaages  where  tctptrt  should  be 
Bubstituted,  namely,  in  Pfe.  ii.  9,  when  **  soeptie  of 
iron  *'  is  an  expwsion  for  strong  authority,  and  in 
Pa.  CUV.  8.  W.  L.  B. 

SOE'YA  (SircMif:  iSceoa).  A  Jew  reaiding 
at  Ephesua  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul'a  second  visit 
to  that  town  (Acts  six.  li->16).  He  is  deacribed 
aa  a  ** high-priest"  (^x"P*^')i  either  aa  having 
eierciaed  the  office  at  Jerusalem,  or  aa  being  chief 
of  one  of  the  twenty-four  elssscs  His  seven  sons 
attempted  to  exorcise  apirita  by  uaing  the  name  of 
Jeaua,  and  on  one  occasion  severe  ii^ury  waa  in- 
flicted by  the  demoniac  on  two  of  them  (aa  implied 
in  the  term  ifi^or^fM»y,  the  tnu>  reading  in  ver.  16 
Instead  of  a^«y).  W.  L.  B. 

•  SCHOOL.    Aets  six.  9.    [TrRAirKUB.] 

•  SCHOOLS   OF  THE   PBOPHBTS. 

[Samukl,  3  (6);  Prophet,  II.] 

SCIENCE  (I^'IIQ:  yimffni  tcuHtia),  In 
the  A.  v.  thia  word  occurs  only  in  Dan.  i.  4,  and 
1  Tim.  vi.  20.  Elsewhere  the  rendering  for  the 
Hebrew  or  Greelc  words  and  their  cognates  is 
*»  Icnowkdge,*'  while  the  Vulg.  has  aa  uniformly 
Bcientia,  Its  use  in  Dan.  i.  4  is  probably  to  be 
explained  by  the  number  of  synonymous  words  in 
the  verse,  forcing  the  translators  to  loolc  out  for 
diversified  equivalents  in  English.  Why  it  should 
have  been  chosen  for  1  Tim.  vi.  20  is  not  so  ob- 
vious. Its  effect  is  ii^urious,  as  leading  the  reader 
to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  is  speaking  of  something 
else  than  the  **  Icnowledge"  of  which  both  the 
Judaixing  and  the  mystic  sects  of  the  apostolic  age 
eontinually  boasted,  against  which  he  so  urgenUy 

vama  men  (1  Cor.  viii.  1,  7),  the  counterfeit  of 
Jie  true  knowledge  which  he  prizea  so  highly 

1  Cor.  xii.  8,  xiU.  2;  Phfl.  i.  9;  Col.  Ui.  10).  A 
natural  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  the  text  haa 
followed  from  this  translation.  Men  have  seen  in 
It  a  warning,  not  against  a  spurious  theosophy  — 
of  which  Swedenborgianism  is,  perhaps,  the  nearest 
BBodem  analogue  —  but  against  that  which  did 
not  come  within  St.  P  lurs  horizon,  and  which,  if 
H  had,  we  may  believe  he  would  have  wek»med  — 
the  study  of  the  worics  cf  (^od,  the  recognition  of 


,« 


•  Tiie  followlog  qnotaClan  from  Tindal  Is  dadilve  as 
la  the  sense  In  which  he  used  the  word.  It  shoirs 
that  be  cootem  plated  no  form  of  soienoe  (Id  the  mod- 
wn  aenas  of  the  term),  mathemAtkal  or  physical,  but 
ihe  very  opposite  of  this,  —  the  attempt  to  bring  all 
spiritoa]  or  divine  truths  under  the  fonnnlsB  of  the 
legioal  undentandlng.  He  speaks  <tf  th«  disputes  of 
■oBBlsh  theologlaiis  as  tiie  '*  eontradlctions  of  which 
Hal  'vamsd  Timothy,  eaUing  them  the  oppositions  ef 


8GORPIOH 

hii  Will  working  by  laws  hi  naton.  II 
hwled  aueeeasivdy  at  the  beada  of  aatno: 
geologists,  whenever  men  have  been  alarmed  A 
what  they  have  deemed  the  antagoniam  of  phjaiok 
**aeienoe"  to  religion.  It  would  be  intcraatixig  U 
aaoertain  whether  thia  were  at  all  the  animus  oi 
the  tranabtofa  of  the  A.  V.  —  whether  they  wen 
beginning  to  look  with  alarm  at  the  onion  of  akcp- 
tldam  and  adence,  of  which  the  common  pnywrb, 
ubi  tret  mtdiei  duo  atkeit  waa  a  witnesa.  As  It 
ia,  we  most  oontent  ounelvea  with  noting  a  few 
faeta  in  the  Biblical  history  of  the  EngUah  w«id. 

(1.)  In  Wicklifle*B  tranalation,  it  appeMB  lev 
frequently  than  might  have  been  expeeted  in  a  w>- 
sion  based  upon  the  Vulgate.  For  the  •«knairiedg» 
of  salvation  **  of  the  A.  Y.  in  Luke  L  77,  we  h»v« 
the  "  science  of  health."  In  Chriat  are  hid  •«  Um 
treaaures  of  wisdom  and  of  science"  (Cd.  ii.  9). 
In  1  Tun.  vL  20,  however,  Wieklifib  has  »] 
nynge." 

(2.)  TIndal,  rejecting  "  science' 
elsewhere,  introduces  it  here;  and  ia  folkywwd  by 
Oanmer's  and  the  (jcneva  Biblea,  and  by  tba 
A.  V.« 

(a.)  The  Rhemiah  tranabtora,  in  thia  inatnoM 
adhering  leea  ckMdy  to  the  Vulg.  than  the  Pkoieai. 
ant  versions,  give  **  knowledge.** 

It  would  obvfoosly  be  out  of  place  to  enter  bciw 
into  the  wide  queetion  what  were  the  Arri^^c** 
T^r  }^9v9ttv6funf  ypAett^s  of  which  St.  PMil 
speaks.  A  dissertation  on  the  Gnostietsm  of  tba 
Apostolic  age  wouM  require  a  volume.  What  ia 
neoeaaary  for  a  Dictionary  will  be  found  under 
Timothy,  Epistles  to.  £.  H.  P. 

SGORPI017  (^7<7?*  '<»trdbi  ^tofnriosi 
Boorpio).  The  well-known  animal  of  that  naoM, 
belonging  to  the  dasa  Araeknida  and  order  PwU- 
numaria^  which  is  twice  mrationed  in  the  O.  T. 
and  four  times  hi  the  N.  T.  The  wildcmees  cxf 
Sinai  is  especially  alluded  to  aa  being  inhabited  bj 
soorpiona  at  the  time  of  the  Exodua  (Deut  viii.  15  ), 
and  to  this  day  these  animals  are  common  in  tbe 
same  district,  aa  well  as  in  some  parts  of  Paleatine. 
Ehrenberg  {Symb,  Phy».)  enumeratea  five  species 
as  occurring  near  Mt.  Sinai,  some  of  whidi  are 
found  also  in  the  Lebanon.  Ecekiel  (iL  6)  ia  told 
to  be  in  no  fear  of  the  rebellious  Israelitea,  hem 
compared  to  scorpions.  The  Apostles  were  endued 
with  power  to  resist  the  stings  of  serpents  and 
scorpions  (Luke  x.  19).  In  the  vision  of  St  John 
(Rev.  ix.  8,  10)  the  focuata  that  came  out  of  tb« 
smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit  are  said  to  have  had 
(*  tails  like  unto  scorpions,**  while  the  pabi  reaolt- 
ing  from  this  creature*s  sting  is  alluded  to  in  verae 
6.  A  scorpion  for  an  egg  (Luke  xi.  12)  was  prob- 
ably a  proverbial  espreasion.  According  to  Ems- 
mua  the  Greeka  had  a  similar  proverb  {kvr\  wcp* 
ir^t  aitoffwlop)'  Scorpfons  are  generally  found  m 
dry  and  in  dark  pkcea,  under  stones  and  in  ndna^ 
chiefly  in  warm  dimatea.  Tliey  are  eamlToroua  is 
their  habita,  and  move  along  in  a  threatening  atti- 
tude with  the  taU  elevated.    The  atlug,  which  is 

a  flJse^uuned  selenee,  for  that  thdr  sckoUutieai  divinitf 
must  make  ol^tlons  agslnst  any  troth,  be  It  new 
so  plain,  with  pro  end  contm*^  {St^tper  vf  the  Ltmt 
Hi  284,  Paxker  Bon.  Siltlon).  TIndal's  use  and  appll 
cation  of  the  word  accounts.  It  may  be  remAitel,  ftr 
the  ehdee  of  a  difbivnt  weed  by  the  RhMiiith  tnnale 
ton.  Thoee  of  the  A  T.  may  have  wsi  II  witb 
dUferent 


rtMMl  ti  tb*  ntawBltr  rf  tla  UU,  hn  a(  111 
■w*  a  gUud  tb*t  HoMn  ■  polKtmn  flnld,  whloh 
is  dhtiwifil  into  tlw  mud  bj  two  mbiita  ct- 
Ugai  at  ita  otmutj.     In  hot  sllniBM  tb*  Ming 


■knnlng  ■jmptnu  Tbe  fijlknrlnii  in  tb>  Bpe- 
eka  of  •Boiplaa*  tuBnticocd  b^r  Ebraibeni  Scaijiio 
wne.«ee>UnK,  S.  p  ilui-iiui,  S.  biculvr,  S.  Itjilochr- 
St,  S.  fiauHiu,  tit  (bond  »t  ML  Sinili  S.  ni-rra- 
cuenit,  S.  mrl'inr^jK  I,  8.  palmaltu.  Mi.  Lebanon.' 
BnldH  Lhec  Pilstina  and  Siiul  kbida,  fin  othvi 
«n  lECUTdcJ  a>  occunlng  bi  Egn*- 


"  of  1  K.  liL  11, 14,  S  Chr.  i 

rlj  DO  alhuion  wfaatanr  to  U 


CUaina  (.Bttrob.  0.  M)  tUnki  tha  "  Kotpkm  " 
mam^  na  Uw  ifiiB}  Man  oT  vliat  tb«  An^  o*U 
HaUJt  fjSiJk^).  the  SoJannn  mdn^aiii,  nr. 
neWei'sn,  <f[ft-pl>oti  beouue,  •eoordiuK  lo  Abdul 
Fidli,  thb  pkat,  Inim  tliB  membluiea  of  ita  t-vtm 
to  Uwatingofa  Koq^,  WH  loiDEitiDUa  ealln,  be 
••tscriflon  Uiorn; "  bul  In  all  probabilitji  thia  In- 
fUuiuvit  of  puniihment  wia  in  tbe  Ibrm  of  a  vblp 
■nnad  villi  inn  pointa  ••  Vir|^ — ai  ludina  ml  acQ- 
lata,  accipia  rectidimo  nomine  TOeatur,  qui  aicuato 
Tslnen  in  eoqnia  inRgitnr."  (laidonu,  Orig.  Lot. 
5.  27:  and  an  Jahn,  BA.  AvL  p.  387.)  In  tbe 
Gnck  of  1  Mice.  tL  bl,  iome  kind  of  war  miaatle 
li  nMntionad  anda'  the  matt  anofwltm;  but  «a 
■ant  iDlbmatioD  botfa  aa  to  iu  Ibna  and  Uia  na- 
•on  of  it*  name.  (See  Diet,  of  AUigmlitt,  ait. 
■■  Tonnertnm.")  W.  H. 

3OOUBOIN0>  Tbt  ponbhrnoit  of  namf- 
log  na  iiraaibnl  bj  tbe  U*  bi  the  eaae  of  a  be- 
Intfaad  boadnman  gniltj  of  uncliaditr,  and  or- 
hafi  m  tbejaaa  of  bo(b  the  inUt;  p««n*  (Lot. 


lor   ineonttneoce   (Sale,   Koran,   chap.  ait.   and 
ibap.  It.  «U  ;  Luie,  Mad.  Eg<ff.  L  li7)  Wllkin- 


BOn,  AiK.  F.gff.  abiUgin.  it  lllj.  The  Inatra- 
Dient  of  punlabmenl  in  andml.  K^jpt,  aa  it  li  aba 
tn  modern  tlmta  gemrally  in  tlM  Eait,  vai  uaaall} 
tbe  itiek,  appUsd  to  the  eolee  of  tbe  fcet  — baatt- 
nado  (WUklstoD,  I.  c:  Lluudin,  t1.  IU:  Ijuie, 
Jfodl  A^gjf).  I.  tM).  A  iDon  nine  teour)te  li 
poaiUj  implied  In  tlie  torn  "  imrpioni."  wblpa 
armed  With  jwintcH  balla  of  lead,  the  "honiliile 
flagelam  "  of  llimea,  tboni^  It  ia  more  prahaUj 
metetj  a  Tivid  flguni.  Under  tbe  Roman  m^hod 
the  onl|«lt  WM  Btrlpiied.  atntched  with  ooida  or 
Ibong*  on  a  frame  (dimrini'tDl,  and  beaten  with 
nda.  After  the  PoidBn  ko  (a.  c.  300),  Roman 
dtlzou  wen  oampled  From  Mourt^g,  but  tUrca 
and  fbcelgnen  mre  tiable  to  be  beaten,  am  to 
death  (Oeaen.  Tha.  p.  lOeS;  I>ld.  Ong.  t.  97, 
ap.  Sebeller,  Lrx.  ij-L  Soorploi  Hor.  1  Sat.  IL 
a,  Ul.  119;  Pktt.  iirt.  3;  Acta  id.  «,  and  Gn- 
thii,  ad  I.,  idl.  14,  aS;  1  K.  liL  11;  Cie.  I'er. 
UL  28,  e»;  pro  IM.  i;  U<,  i.  9;  SaH  Col.  611 
[Pin<»ii»ExTn,  tit.  t  (i.)]  H.  W.  P 

8CRBBCH-OWL.     [Owi.] 

SOBIBBS  (P'''^^  :  ypa/tytmit!  Kiito). 
The  pnnnlnenl  poeltion  aceu;dad  bj  tha  3crib«  li 
the  Goapet  hl«toT7  would  of  Itaalf  make  a  knowl 
edge  of  their  life  and  tnching  eeaentlat  lo  anf 
clear  conception  of  oar  tord'a  wati.  It  waa  I7 
tbeir  infloenee  that  tbe  later  Ibrm  of  Judalim  had 
been  determined.  Snch  aa  tt  waa  wfaeo  tbe  "  new 
doctrine''  waa  Bnt  ptnclaimed,  ft  had  become 
through  them.  Fur  mo™  than  ptieeti  or  Lorilea 
thej  repreMnted  the  rdt^toua  tih  of  the  people. 
On  the  one  band  we  muat  know  what  tbej  wtn 
In  order  to  Qniieratand  the  Innumerable  pointa  of 
oonltaat  pmentfd  b]i  our  Loid'a  acta  and  wordk. 
On  the  other,  we  muat  not  Ibi^  that  thae  wai* 
alao,  Inevitablj,  piAttU  ot  raemblaneB.  OppaaeA 
at  hie  teacbbg  waa,  In  Iti  deepeat  principle,  to. 
tbeirt.  He  waa  jet,  in  the  ejee  of  men,  ae  one  of 
theb  OTder,  a  Scribe  among  Sc^ibe^  a  KabU  anoi^ 
Rablda  (John  I.  19,  lii.  S,  t1.  ai,  Ac;  Sclweltgak, 
ffvr.  Hti.  li.  CiriitM  RnbUmirum  Simatm). 

I.  !fame.  —  H.)  Three  meaning)  aie  aonneeUd 
•dptor  (nS^)   thanmtaf&ptenat 


-(11   K 


»,  (8)  to 


■,  (Kto 


Tbe  eiplanation  of  tbe  word 
each  of  tbse.  The  Sapttrim  wen  as  sailed  b» 
canee  thej  wrote  oat  tha  Law,  or  beeaaae  tbaj 
claadAed  and  arranged  ita  precepts,  or  bocauae  tlMJ 
raonted  wilb  acni|iiik>ua  minntenNi  tntj  dtam 
and  latter  it  eont^ned.    Hn  trwIitioiK  of  tba 


Ting  in  tl 
the  bat  ot 


in  bnir  of  the  bat  ot  tbiee  etjmokigin  (Bebalim, 
B:  CarpeOT,  A/jt.  CriL  li.  13S).  The  lecDnd  te 
fat  beat  with  the  militair  ftmctuni  eontiecled  with 
tba  word  bi  the  earlls'  atageaof  Ha  biitorjr  (in/rn). 
Tbe  autbcdtr  of  moat  Hebnw  adiolan  ii  with  tb* 
Bnt  (tieaenint,  a.  v.).  Tbe  Gnek  eqninlent  an- 
awen  bi  the  derived  nther  tiiao  the  original  mean . 
Ing  of  lb*  word,     n*  -ffctitumit  ef  a  Graah 


(Iwf*    ^mMommi  mUr  !■  J«*b. 


ntH.  U.    athv  a  aohrt.  «  tb*  tot  ta  FM  (Oi*.  a 

isni). 

'  Thejhadateartalne*Katlb*e*DnlMtBerAi 
wbsia  law  waa  tb*  f~  of  fra  la  Ler.  il.  tt,  aad 
wnteliMeardlaKlTlnalannrahaiaiAw.  imidihitk 
to  Ugtatfoot,  Oa  Lmlu  a.)  Tber  eomiled  np  In  Ita 
■iaD»a  tha  pmtHa  e»  lb*  !»  that  aarnnd  ro  aa 
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•tate  was  not  the  mere  writer,  bat  the  kMper  mA 
r^gietnr  of  public  doeumenti  (Thno.  !▼.  118,  viL 
10,  aoin  Aetsiix.85).  The  Scribee  of  Jcnmkm 
were,  in  like  maniier,  the  oostodiani  aod  Interpni- 
cn  of  the  yadfikftmra  upon  which  the  polity  of  the 
Dfttkni  netea.  Otlier  woidi  applied  to  the  eame 
ekei  ere  found  in  tlie  N.  T.  tiofuuoi  eppene  in 
Matt.  nil.  80,  Lulce  tU.  80,  i.  38,  dv.  8;  pofu^ 
ddaKdKoi  in  [Alice  ▼.  17;  Aete  ▼.  84.  Atlempte 
hare  been  made,  but  not  very  enoeeieftiBy,  to  f»- 
duoe  the  leveral  terms  to  a  elassifieation.*  AH 
Jiat  can  be  said  is  that  ypofAfMrw^s  appean  the 
most  generic  term;  that  m  Lolce  xi.  46  it  is  eon- 
tsMted  with  pofiucit;  that  ro^iS^dnroXor,  as  In 
AoU  ▼.  84,  seems  the  highest  of  the  three.  Jose- 
phus  (AnL  xtU.  6,  §  9)  panphnses  the  teehnioal 
word  by  ^(iryifral  viiMw, 

(9.)  The  name  of  Kirjath-Sxphsr  {w6\tt 
ypofiftirmw^  LXX.,  Josh.  zr.  15;  Jud^.  i.  19) 
may  possibly  oonneet  itsdf  with  some  early  use  of 
the  Utfe.  In  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Jodg.  ▼.  14) 
the  word  appears  to  point  to  military  flinotlons  of 
some  Icind.  The  *»  pen  of  the  writer**  of  the  A. 
y.  (LXX.  49  ^dfiS^  9iify^ff€mt  itpttfAftOfrwt)  is 
probably  the  rod  or  soq>tre  of  the  commander 
numbering  or  manhalling  his  troops.^  The  title 
appears  with  more  distinctness  in  the  early  hbtory 
of  the  monarchy.  Three  men  are  mentioned  as 
snoceasiTely  filling  the  office  of  Scribe  under  Darid 
and  Solomon  (9  Sam.  riU.  17,  zx.  95;  IK.  iv.  8, 
in  this  instance  two  simultaneously).  Their  func- 
tions are  not  specified,  but  the  high  phioe  assigned 
to  them,  side  by  side  with  the  high-priest  and  the 
captain  of  the  host,  Implies  power  and  honor.  We 
may  thinli  of  them  as  the  king's  secretaries,  writing 
his  letters,  drawing  up  his  decrees,  managing  his 
finances  (comp.  the  work  of  the  Scribe  under  Jo- 
ash,  9  K.  ziL  10).  At  a  kter  period  the  word 
again  connects  itself  with  the  act  of  numbering  the 
military  forces  of  the  country  (Jer.  lii.  25,  and 
jirobably  Is.  zzziii.  18).  Other  associations,  how- 
sver,  b«s^  to  gather  round  it  about  the  same  pe- 
riod, the  zeal  of  Hecekiah  led  him  to  foeter  the 
gsowth  of  a  body  of  men  whose  work  it  was  to 
transcribe  old  records,  or  to  put  in  writing  what 
had  been  handed  down  orally  (Pror.  zxr.  1).  To 
this  period,  accordingly,  betongs  the  new  signifi- 
eance  <jt  the  title.  It  no  longer  derignates  only  an 
officer  -of  the  king's  court,  but  a  class,  students  and 
interpreters  of  the  Law  boasting  of  their  wisdom 
(Jer.  riH.  6). 

(8.)  The  serenty  years  of  the  Captirity  gave  a 
fresh  glory  to  the  name,  llie  exiles  would  be 
anxious  above  all  things  to  prBSerre  the  sacred 
books,  the  bws,  the  hymns,  the  prophecies  of  the 
past.  To  know  what  was  worth  preserving,  to 
transcribe  the  older  Hebrew  documents  accurately, 
when  the  spoken  language  of  the  people  was  pass- 
ing into  Aramaic,  to  expbdn  what  was  hard  and 

•  lirhtfbot'g  anaognDent,  though  ooi^tuxa],  Is 
r  jrth  giving  (Harm.  $  77).  The  «'  SeribM,"  as  snch, 
sere  those  who  occupied  thomaelves  with  the  Mikra. 
Vest  above  them  were  the  '<  Lawyers,"  students  of  the 
WjAao,  acting  as  usessors,  though  not  voting  in  the 
Nnhedrlm.  The  **  Deolers  of  the  Iaw  *>  were  ex- 
pounders of  the  Gemara^  and  actual  members  of  the 
teiliedxtan.  (Ootnp.  Oarpsov,  App.  CHt.  L  7 ;  Leus- 
Isn,  PhiL  HAr.  e.  98;  L^yier,  In  Henq^  Siteyklop. 

fiehrfftgelthrte.*') 

h  Beald,  however  (Fmc.  AM.  1. 19S  [181,  S«  Aufl.p, 

as  eguiT^ent  to  tS^lC^i  **ajadit.** 


__  —  y 
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obanm  ^  this  was  what  the  neeeautki  of  llw 
demanded*  The  man  who  met  them  baoMM 
phatieaAy  Etn  the  Scribe,  the  piieet^  fcneiloiiB 
fiJUng  into  the  baekgromd,  as  the  prieetly  orda 
iteelf  did  before  the  Seribes  as  aches.  The  vrorde 
of  El.  vii.  10  describe  the  high  ideal  of  the  new 

office,  the  Scribe  is  « to  seek  (SH^)  the  law  of 
the  Lord  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  land  alai- 
ttta  and  jndgments."  This,  fiv  mora  than  hie 
priesthood,  wss  the  tme  gkry  of  Eon.  In  the 
eyes  even  of  the  Persian  king  he  was  <«  a  Scribe  o( 
the  Uw  of  the  God  of  Heaven**  (vU.  19).  He 
was  aMisted  in  his  work  by  others,  chiefly  Levites. 
Publicly  they  read  and  expoonded  the  Law,  per- 
hape  also  transkted  it  fix>m  the  already  obeotoeesit 
Hebrew  into  the  Aramaic  of  the  people*  (Neh 
viU.  8-13). 

(4.)  Of  the  time  that  ibOowed  we  have  bet 
seanty  records.  The  Scribes*  o6Boe  apparently  be- 
eame  more  and  more  prominent  T^eoee  are  ftmnd 
in  the  later  canonical  books  of  their  work  and  In- 
fluenoe.  Already  they  are  reoqgnized  as  <*  meatcn 
of  assemblies,*'  acting  nnder  («ooe  shepherd,**  hav^ 
big,  that  is,  something  of  a  corporate  iiih  (Eod.  xil. 
11;  Joet,  Jtuknth.  1.  49).  As  such  they  eel  their 
frees  steadily  to  maintain  the  authority  cip  the  Liw 
and  the  Prophets,  to  exclude  from  all  equality  with 
them  the  «<many  books'*  of  which  •«there  ia  no 
end  **  (Ecd.  zii.  19).  They  appear  as  a  dietinct 
chMS,  **the  families  of  the  Scribes,*'  with  a  loeal 
habiUUon  (1  Chr.  ii.  65).  They  compile,  aa  In  the 
two  books  of  Chronieles,  eascerpla  and  epttomea 
of  burger  historice  (1  Chr.  xziz.  99;  9  Chr.  is.  89). 
The  occurrence  of  the  word  aiid^asA  (••the  etory 
—  maigin,  *the  commentary  *  — of  the  Prophet 
Iddo**),  afterwards  so  memorsble,  in  9  Chr.  i[!^ 
99,  ehows  that  the  work  of  eommcntfa^  and  ex- 
pounding had  begun  already. 

II.  Dwehprneni  of  Ikxirine.  —  (1.)  It  la  efaar- 
acteristic  of  the  Scribes  of  this  period  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Ezra  and  Zadok  (Neh.  ziiL  18), 
we  have  no  record  of  their  names.  A  faiter  age 
honored  them  collectively  ae  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  the  true  snooessors  of  the  Propheta 
(Pirke  Aboth,  i.  1),  but  the  men  themsdves  by 
whoee  agency  the  Scripturee  of  the  O.  T.  were 
written  in  thefar  present  characters,*'  compiled  in 
their  present  form,  limited  to  their  preeent  nam- 
ber,  remain  unknown  to  us.  Kever,  perhaps,  wae 
so  important  a  woric  done  so  likntly.  It  has  beeo 
well  aigued  (Jost,  Judenthum^  i.  49)  that  it  waa  ac 
of  set  puTpoee.  The  one  aim  of  those  early  Soribee 
was  to  promote  reverence  fbr  the  Law,  to  make  it 
the  gronndwoik  of  the  people's  life.  Hey  would 
write  nothing  of  their  own,  lest  less  worthy  worda 
should  be  raised  to  a  level  with  thoee  of  the  onelei 
of  God.  If  interpretation  were  needed,  their  teach- 
ing shoold  be  onl  only.  No  preeepts  shoold  be 
pen>etuated  as  resting  on  their  authority.*    In  the 


«  If  this  wm  so  (and  most  coomentators  adopt  this 
view)«  we  shoold  have  In  this  history  tlie  staittngb 
point  of  the  Tsignm.  It  has,  howevw,  bsea  qne^ 
tkmed.  (Oomp.  Lsyrar,  L  e.) 

d  Joii  (Jwlenth.  L  59)  draws  atteattoB  to  Ose  8ii««. 
lar,  almost  unique  oomblnatlons  of  this  period. 
Jewish  teaoheis  kept  to  the  old  Hebrew,  but 
Aramaic  eharaeters.    The  Samaritans  spoke , 
but  retained  the  cMsr  flebrsw  writing. 

«  The  principle  of  aa  unwritten  teaehlag  was  na 
talMd  among  the  Babble  of  Palertlne  op  to  the 
•traedon  of  the  Tsmple  (Jost,  1.  97, 187). 
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gf  kler  Jwbimi,  th«j  deroied  theiiitth«i  to 
Ihe  Mikra  {L  c.  ndtatioa  rcMliiig.  m  in  Neh.  Tili. 
I),lbe  cweAal  itiidy  of  the  text,  and  laid  down 
rda  fer  tnnKriUng  it  with  the  nioit  scrupuloiu 
fnema  (eomp.  tke  tnet  Sapktnm  in  the  Jeru- 
■knGenMift). 

(S.)  A  «7ing  it  aaeribed  to  Simon  the  Jut 
(•.  G.  MO-ttO),  the  kwt  of  the  loeoeirion  or>the 
MDortfaetiimtSjiMeogiie,whldi  embodies  the 
ineiple  on  which  they  had  acted,  and  enabhi  ua 
to  tnai  tha  next  atage  of  the  growth  of  their  ays- 
tm  xOv  &then  hefe  ta^t  aa,*'  he  aaid, 
"thim thtaga,  to  be  eanliowa  in  Judging,  to  tndn 
mmj  Mbolafi,  and  to  aet  a  feoee  abont  the  Law  ** 
(i'Mi  iMb,  L  1;  Joat,  i.  M).  Theywiahed  to 
Mitotha  Lawof  Moaaa  the  nife  of  life  fcr  the 
«l»ie  oatioo  and  for  indiiidiial  men.  Bat  it  liea 
ia  tba  aahoe  ef  every  aoeh  hw,  of  every  informal, 
hair^jitanatie  code,  that  it  ralaaa  qoeations  which 
il  dM  not  iofape.  Ghvumataocea  ehaage,  while  the 
Uv  MiaiM  the  aaroe.  The  infinite  Tariety  of  Ufe 
pRMBti  can  which  It  haa  not  contempfaited.  A 
iioaiia  ar  Greek  jwriat  woaJd  have  dealt  with  theae 
■a  gHwal  prindplea  of  equity  or  polity.  The 
/cviih  teeeher  cooU  reeogniae  no  prindpleB  bejFond 
(ht  fmtfU  of  the  Law.  Te  him  they  alt  atood 
■  tteMBNfwtl^,  were  all  equUydivme.  AM 
paaUi  caM  mvat  be  brooght  within  their  range, 
Mdcd  by  their  anthority. 

(3.)  The  ramU  ahowed  that,  in  this  aa  in  ether 
iwtewM,  the  Uolatfly  ef  the  letter  waa  deatraetive 
•f  tte  vny  mvevBoee  in  whieh  H  had  origuiated. 
Stop  by  flap  the  Scribes  were  led  te  oendoilotts  at 
vbiflh  m  may  believe  the  earlier  leprssentatirea  of 
tb  erte  vooU  heve  atarted  back  with  horror. 
ItedBoos  on  freah  qneationa  wera  aeonmnhited  into 
lamplBBfitemef  ensoialfy.  Tlie  new  preoepte, 
tf  tnaaautiad  onlly,  mora  pieeiaely  fitting  in  te 
^  dRBBMtaneea  of  mett*a  livn  than  the  old,  came 
ffttialtj  te  taha  their  phMO.    The  <«WordB  of 

tU8ottei''(d^HD  T!???>«»w  med  as  a  tech- 
6m1  phnsB  far  theae  deci^ns)  were  honored  above 
(be  Uw  (Ughtfoot,  Harm.  i.  §  77;  Joet,  JwierUh. 
^  93k  U  wm  a  greater  crime  to  offend  against 
t^  Uitn  against  the  Law.  lliey  were  as  wine, 
«^  the  pneepta  of  the  Law  wera  as  water.  The 
hit  itep  was  taken  towards  annulling  the  com- 
■ndnKDU  of  God  for  the  sake  of  their  own  tra- 
(^hon.  The  casuistry  became  at  once  subtle  and 
nrint,*  evading  the  pUinest  duties,  tampering 
*^  (Misdenee  (Matt.  zr.  1-6,  zxiii.  16-23).  The 
^U  idstion  of  moral  and  ceremonial  laws  was 
^  only  fci^gotten,  but  abeolutdy  hirerted.  This 
^  tha  RMilt  of  the  profound  reverence  for  the 
l^te  vbieh  gave  no  heed  to  the  "  word  abiding  in 
'bos"  (John  ▼.  3S). 

(i)  The  hlsto^  of  the  foil  development  of  these 
^^adei  bdongs  to  n  histoiy  of  the  Talmud.^ 
^  it  win  be  enough  to  notice  In  what  way  the 
^  "     sT  the  Scribea  in  our  Lord's  time  waa 

*  tt  veold  te  jroOttaas  te  aeeomnteto  preoft  of 
*h  Tboai  who  can  for  thm  may  find  thsm  In 
*Btet  4na|«B«  Juries;  il'Oaal,  (Md  l\itks.  As- 
*^M  11  is,  wt  moat  reoMBBber  that  It  toaa  out  of 
te  friidph  that  there  can  be  no  IndUfcrent  action, 
^th—  Bust  be  a  ri^t  or  a  wrong  aven  for  the 
^■■(aoA  Bi  nasi  lies,  tha  niirsst  anloul  Amotioiis  of 
"■^^thatltvastheworicaf  the  tMehartofor- 
^"hk  <hst  prindpio  tete  miss.  [Oonpars  tha  lo- 
*■  OMtelb  wTitan  OD  "  Moral  TbeAk«y  .*«  —  A.) 

*  *  Bw  ft  partial  vtew  of  tha  llSMmtora  leiaang  to 
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making  te  that  reaulL  Their  fliit  work  was  te 
report  the  decisions  of  previous  Rabbis,  llieaa 
were  the  Balackotk  (that  whioh  yoes ,  the  aturtni 
praeepta  of  the  aohook)  —  preoepte  binding  on  th 
oonaeienee.  Aa  they  accumulated  they  had  to  be 
compiled  and  classified.  A  new  code,  a  aecond 
Onjmt  Jwu^  the  Miahna  <6ffrr«pi(e'cis)i  grew  out 
of  them,  to  become  in  its  turn  tkie  subject  of  i^esh 
questions  and  commentariea.  Here  ultimately  the 
ipirit  of  the  commentators  took  a  wider  range. 
The  anecdotea  of  the  schook  or  oourto  of  Uw,  th«« 
cbUer  dictti  of  Rabbis,  the  wiMeat  fobka  of  Jewisb 
superstition  (Tit.  i.  14),  were  brought  in,  with  a 
without  any  rektion  to  the  context,  and  tbe  6e 
mora  (completeness)  filled  up  tbe  measure  of  thi 
Institntes  of  Rabbiuks  Law.  The  Mishna  and  thi 
(yemara  together  were  known  aa  tbe  Talmud  (in* 
stmetion),  tbe  **  neceaMry  doctrine  and  erudition  ** 
of  every  learned  Jew  (Joat,  Jvdwtk,  U.  903-828). 

(5.)  Side  by  aide  with  Ibk  was  a  devefepmeni 
in  another  direction.  The  aacred  hooka  were  not 
studied  aa  a  code  of  laws  only.  To  search  into 
their  meaning  hsd  from  tbe  first  belonged  to  the 
ideal  office  of  the  Scribe.  He  who  ao  searched  waa 
secure,  in  tbe  language  of  tbe  Scribea  themselves, 
of  everksting  life  (John  t.  39;  Pirke  Abath,  ti.  8) 
But  here  ako  the  book  suggested  thoughts  whidi 
could  not  logically  be  deduced  from  it.  Men  eame 
to  it  with  new  beliefs,  new  in  form  if  not  in  eesenoe, 
and,  not  finding  any  ground  for  them  in  a  literal 
interpretation,  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
an  interpretation  which  was  tbe  reverse  of  literaL^ 
Tbe  fhiit  of  thk  eflbrt  to  find  what  waa  not  there 
appears  in  the  Midraahim  (searchings,  investiga- 
tions) on  the  several  books  of  the  O.  T.  The 
process  by  which  the  meaning,  moral  or  mystical, 
waa  eUcited,  was  known  as  Hagada  (saying,  opin- 
km).  There  was  obviously  no  assignabk  limit  to 
such  a  proceas.  It  became  a  prorerb  that  no  one 
ought  to  spend  a  day  in  the  Beth-hsm-Mldraah 
(*< the  house  of  the  interpreter")  without  lighting 
on  something  new.  But  there  kj  a  stage  higb« 
even  than  the  Hagada.  The  mystical  school  of  in- 
tarprsUtion  culminated  in  the  Kabbala  (receptioq, 
the  received  doctrine).  Every  letter,  o'ory  num- 
ber, became  pregnant  with  mysteries.  With  the 
strangest  possible  dktortion  of  ite  original  meaqr 
ing,  the  Gretk  word  which  had  been  the  repra- 
eentetive  of  the  most  exact  of  all  sciences  waa 
choaen  for  the  wildest  of  all  interpretetions.  The 
(Sematria  (ss  yn»fi€Tplm)  showed  to  what  deptlia 
tbe  wrong  path  could  lead  men.  The  mind  of  the 
interpreter,  obatlnately  abutting  out  tbe  light  of 
day,  moved  in  ite  self-cboeen  darkness  an)id  a  world 
of  fontastR  Eidok  (comp.  (}arpeov,  Ajip,  CriL  1 
7;  Schoettgen,  /for.  ffA,  dt  Mem.  i.  4;  Znua, 
GoUeediemtL  Vortrdge^  pp.  48-61;  Jest,  Jmkntk, 
ill.  65-ai;  [Ginsbuig,  The  Kabbalah:  iU  Doo- 
frlnea,  Detelopmeni,  and  Lkerattirej  l/md.  1865; 
ako  hk  arte.  Kabbalah  and  Midnuh  hi  Kitto's 
Cydop,  of  BUfL  lAt^  8d  ed.]). 

tbe  Talmud  tha  nadar  may  see  tha  reforencss  nndss 
PiABiBBBa  (vol.  Hi.  p.  2t78,  note  6),  te  which  may  te 
added  the  tetareatlng  aod  Instructlva  srtiola  on  Ite 
Jmneh  Rtfarmation  and  the  TkUmud  In  Blackwood's 
Jfae.  for  Nov.  1868,  rspriatsd  te  UtteU>  Uvirg  Ag9 
fbr  Jan.  22, 1870,  No.  1388.  A. 

9  OoBBp.  «.  g.  the  exposition  whkh  found  In  lAbaa 
aod  Balaam  ''going  to  their  own  ptakos  "  (€kn.  zzzi 
86  i  Num.  zxlr.  26)  an  tethnatten  of  their  b«li«  asn 
tanead  te  GahsBaa  (0111,  Cbmm.  on  AeU^  i.  26). 
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m.  ffUtary.'^  (1.)  The  namai  of  the  awttar 
Beribci  pMsed  tuvj,  u  has  ban  aald,  unraoorded. 
Simon  the  Jut  (dr.  b.  c.  aO(V-S90)  appean  aa 
the  hat  of  the  men  of  the  Grant  Synagoiiriie,  the 
beginner  of  a  new  period.  The  memorable  names 
9f  the  times  that  followed  —  AnUgonus  of  Socho, 
Zadok,  Boethos  ~  connect  themselves  with  the  rise 
of  the  first  opposition  to  the  tnulitionai  system 
which  was  growing  ap.  [Sadducbxs.]  The  tenet 
of  the  Sadducees,  however,  never  commanded  the 
adhesion  of  more  than  a  small  minoritj.  It  tended, 
by  maintaining  the  solBdency  of  the  letter  of  the 
Law,  to  destroy  the  very  occupation  of  a  Seribe,^ 
and  the  class,  as  such,  belonged  to  the  party  of  its 
opponents.  The  words*' Scribes"  and  «*  Pharisees" 
wera  bound  together  by  the  doeest  possible  alliance 
(Matt  zziii.  pattim ;  Luke  ▼.  90).  [Phariskbb.] 
Within  that  party  there  wen  shades  and  sub- 
> divisions,  and  to  understand  their  reUtion  to  each 
other  in  our  I^ord's  time,  or  their  connection  with 
bis  life  and  teaching,  we  must  look  back  to  what  is 

known  of  the  five  pain  (n>3^)  of  teseben  who 

represented  the  scribal  succession.  Why  two,  and 
two  only,  ara  named  in  each  case  vre  can  only 
eoiijectuie,  but  the  Rabbinic  trsdition  that  one  wss 
always  the  Nasi  or  President  of  the  Sanhedrim  as 
a  council,  the  other  the  Ab-beth-din  (Father  of 
the  Bouse  of  Judgment),  presiding  in  the  supreme 
court,  or  in  the  Sanhedrim  when  it  sat  as  such,  b 
not  improbable  (Jost,  Judmtk.  i.  160). 

(2.)  The  two  names  that  stand  first  in  order  are 
Joses  ben-Joeser,  a  priest,  and  Joees  ben-Joehauan 
(cir.  B.  c.  140-iaO).  The  preoepta  ascribed  to 
them  indicate  a  tendency  to  a  greater  elaboration 
of  all  rules  connected  with  ceremonial  defilement. 
Their  desire  to  j^poroie  themselves  and  their  dis- 
ciples from  all  occasions  lt)f  defilement  may  have 
fttrnished  the  starting-point  for  the  name  of  Phari- 
see. Hie  brave  struggle  with  the  Syrian  kings 
had  turned  chiefly  on  questions  of  this  nature,  and 
it  was  the  wish  of  the  two  teachers  to  prepare  the 
people  for  any  ftiture  conflict  by  founding  a  (ra- 
t«nHty  (the  Chaberim^  or  associates)  bound  to  the 
strictest  observance  of  the  Law.  Every  member 
of  the  order  on  his  admission  pledged  himself  to 
this  in  the  presence  of  three  Chaberim.  Tbej 
boked  on  each  other  as  brothers.  The  rest  of  the 
nation  they  looked  on  as  "the  people  of  the 
earth.**  The  spirit  of  Scribedom  was  growing. 
The  precept  associated  with  the  name  of  Joees  ben- 
Joeser,  **  Let  thy  house  be  the  assembly-place  for 
the  wise;  dust  th}'sdf  with  the  dust  of  theh-  feet; 
drink  eagerly  of  their  words,*'  pointed  to  a  fiirther 
growth  {Pirkt  AU^^  L  1;  Jost,  L  Sd8).  It  was 
btf  illy  efaeoked  by  the  taunt  of  the  Sadduoees  that 
''these  Pharisees  would  purify  the  sun  itself'* 
(Jost,  i.  217). 

(8.)  Joshua  ben-Perschiah  and  Nithai  of  Ar- 
leU  were  contemporary  with  John  Hyreanna  (eir. 
&.  %\  135-108),  and  ei^yed  his  fevor  till  towards 
the  dose  of  his  reign,  when  caprice  or  interest  led 
irfai  to  pass  over  to  the  camp  of  the  Sadduoees. 
1  he  saying  ascribed  to  Joshua,  *'  Take  to  thyself  a 
raeher  {Rab\  get  to  thyself  an  sssooiate  ( Ckab%r)^ 
Judge  every  man  on  his  better  side'*  {Pirke 
dhoth,  i.  1),  while  iti  last  danss  attrscU  us  by  its 


«  A  sMklnff  tnslSDce  of  this  Is  seen  In  IIm  Ustoiy 
■C  John  Ilynmnns.  A  Bsddoces  came  to  btan  with 
pnofr  or  the  dlialfeotkm  of  the  Pharisees  The  king 
Mln4,**What  thm  am  I  to  doV    («Orash  ttMm,*' 
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cander,  shows  how  easQy  Sfven  a  feir-aiiBded  mmm 
might  oome  to  recognise  no  bonds  of  feUusiriiip 
outside  the  limita  of  his  sect  or  older  (Joak,  i 
227-938). 

(4.)  The  seoessiOD  of  Hyroanna  involved  Ike 
Pharisees,  and  therefore  the  Scribes  aa  a  elsss,  !■ 
difficulties,  and  a  period  ef  eonftnioB  IbUowwI. 
The  meetings  of  the  Sanhedrim  wen  stHpended  or 
became  predominantly  Saddneean.  Under  hk  ana- 
oessor,  Aleiandcr  Jannai,  the  infloeoea  of  Simon 
ben-Shetaeh  over  the  queen-mothsr  Sakina  nea- 
tablished  for  a  time  the  aaeendeney  of  the  Seriboa. 
The  Sanhedrim  once  again  aaKmbled,  with  bosw 
to  oppoae  the  dominant  Pharisaie  party.  Thit  day 
of  meeting  was  observed  afterwards  aa  a  tLatiiai 
only  less  solemn  than  thoee  of  Parim  and  ttw 
Dedication.  The  return  of  AleiaBder  ftom  Wm 
campaign  against  Gum,  again  tamed  the  tables^ 
Eight  hnndrsd  Pharisees  took  nAige  in  a  fiahtas, 
were  besieged,  taken,  and  pot  to  death.  Josfaoa 
ben-Perachiah,  the  venerable  head  cX  the  order, 
was  driven  into  exile.  Simon  ben-Shetaeb,  hie 
sttcceBwr,  had  to  earn  his  lirdibood  by  spinning 
flax.  The  Sadduoees  foiled,  however,  to  win  the 
oonfldence  of  the  people^  Having  no  body  of  ord 
trsditions  to  fall  back  on,  they  began  to  compile  a 
code.  They  were  aceosed  by  thdr  opponeuta  of 
wishing  to  set  up  new  laws  on  a  level  with  thooa 
of  Moees,  and  had  to  abandon  the  attempt.  On 
the  death  of  Jamud  the  infloenee  of  hie  widow 
Alexandra  was  altogether  on  tliesideof  tbeSoibea, 
and  Simon  ben-Shetaeh  and  Judah  ben-TUibai 
entered  on  their  work  as  Joint  teaebers.  Under 
them  the  Juristic  side  of  the  Seribe^e  flnotiona 
became  prominent.  Their  nilss  tnra  chiefly  en 
the  laws  of  evidence  {PkrU  Aboik,  LI).  In  two 
memorable  inotances  they  showed  viial  saerilkeea 
they  were  prepared  to  make  In  sappoti  of  thooe 
laws.  Judah  had,  on  one  occasion,  condemned 
folss  witnesses  to  death.  His  aeal  against  the  guilt 
led  him  to  neglect  tlie  rale  which  only  permitted 
that  penalty  when  it  woukl  have  been  the  coosa- 
quence  of  tiie  original  aecusatfon.  His  colleague 
did  not  shrink  ft^m  rebuking  him,  ^'lliou  hast 
shed  innocent  blood.**  From  that  day  Jndah  re- 
solved never  to  gire  Judgment  without  consulting 
Simon,  and  every  day  threw  himself  on  the  grave 
of  the  man  he  had  condemned,  imploring  pardon. 
Simon,  in  bis  turn,  showed  a  Uke  eense  of  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Law.  His  own  son  was 
brought  before  him  as  an  oflender,  and  he  sen- 
tenced him  to  death.  On  the  way  to  exeentiott 
the  witnesses  confessed  that  they  had  spoken 
folsely;  but  the  son,  mora  anxious  that  they  ^uld 
suffer  than  that  he  himself  should  escape,  tamed 
round  and  entreated  his  fother  not  to  stop  the 
completion  of  the  sentence.  Ihe  chaiacter  of  such 
a  man  could  not  foil  to  imprsss  itself  upon  his 
followers.  To  its  hifinenoe  may  probably  be  tnoed 
the  indomitable  courage  in  defense  of  the  Temple, 
which  won  the  admiration  even  of  the  BosTan 
generals  (Jost,  i.  284-247). 

(8.)  The  two  that  followed,  Shemalah  and  Ab- 
talkm  (the  namca  also  appear  under  the  form  ol 
Saroeas,  Joseph.  AnL  xir.  9,  {  4,  and  PoDlo,  Jo- 
seph. AnL  xir.  1,  §  1),  were  conspicnous  for  ao« 
other  reason.    Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  teach- 


was  tbt»  ansuw.  <*  But  what  then  will  bsooma  of  Vb% 
taaehing  of  the  Law?**  "The  Law  Is  now  In  th« 
hands  of  every  man.  Tiiey,  and  they  only,  wenN 
kssf  tt  In  a  oomsr '*  (Jest,  JMmtk.  L  M). 
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who  mi  in  Moms*  mt  wan  nci  em  of  tie 
of  Afanham.  Pnselytai  theniMlves,  or 
Iho  ooQO  of  prateljrtes,  their  preeminenoe  in  the 
iEBowMiie  of  the  Law  nuied  them  to  thii  office. 
The  Jeetoiuy  of  the  Itigh-prieit  wee  excited.  Ae 
the  people  teeind  rowid  their  frvorita  Rabbii  when 
it  veo  his  function  to  prononnoe  the  blening,  be 
looked  found  ond,  turning  hie  benediction  into  o 
MfOMu,  eeid,  with  o  mai^  empliMts,  **  May  tlie 
foooof  theo/iai  waikin  peoeel '*  UManewirof 
the  two  teaoheio  esprened  the  feeling  of  acorn  with 
which  the  one  order  waa  beginning  to  look  upon 
thoother:  «  Tea,  the  aona  of  the  alien  ahaU  indeed 
walk  in  peace,  for  they  do  the  work  of  peace.  Not 
•o  the  800  of  Aaron  who  foUowa  not  In  the  foot- 
■lepa  of  Ida  fether."  Here  alao  we  luve  aome  aig- 
■iAeaBt  aayinga.  The  growing  k>ve  of  titles  of 
hoocr  waa  elioeked  by  ShemaUh  by  the  counaei 
thai  Mmen  ahouki  kive  the  work,  but  bate  the 
BiOMahip."  The  tendency  to  new  opiniona  (the 
frwitBy  probably,  of  the  freer  espoaition  of  the  ffa- 
fmda)  waa  rebuked  by  Abtalion  in  a  precept  which 
enweapa  a  parable:  **  Take  good  heed  to  thy  worda, 
leat^  if  thon  wander,  thou  l^ht  upon  a  pbce  where 
Iha  wella  aro  poiaoned,  and  thy  achobuv  who  come 

thee  drink  deep  thenof  and  die*'   (Pitke 

i,  i.  1).  The  lot  of  these  two  alao  waa  cast 
open  evil  daya.  They  bad  ooivage  to  attempt  to 
the  riaing  power  of  Herod  in  his  bold  defi- 

of  the  Sanhedrim  (Joeepb.  Ant.  xiv.  9,  §  8). 
When  he  showed  hineelf  to  be  irresiatible  they  had 
Iha  wiadom  to  aobmit,  and  wen  sufiered  to  con- 
tinne  their  work  in  peaoa.  Its  gk>ry  was,  howe\-er, 
faa  great  nwaauro,  gone.  The  doors  of  their  school 
w«ra  DO  longer  thrown  open  to  all  oumen  so  that 
crowda  might  listen  to  the  teacher.  A  fixed  fee« 
had  to  be  paid  on  entrance.  The  refl^ulation  waa 
probobly  intended  to  diaeoursge  the  attendance  of 
the  yoong  men  of  Jenisalem  at  the  Scribes*  classes; 
and  apparenay  it  had  that  eflbet  (Jost,  i.  348-253). 
On  the  death  of  Shemaaah  and  Abtalkm  there  wen 
DOfnalified  sooeeasors  to  take  their  pkoe.     Two 

of  Bcthera,  otherwise  unknown,  fur  a  time  ot- 
it,  but  they  wero  themselves  conscious  of 
their  inoompetenca.  A  iioeatwn  waa  brought  be- 
fMO  them  which  neither  they  nor  any  of  t£i  other 
Scribes  eodd  aaswer.  At  htft  they  asked,  m  their 
psrplexity,  **  Waa  thero  none  preaent  who  had  been 
a  diieeiple  of  the  two  who  had  been  so  honored  ?  ** 
Tho  queation  waa  anawered  by  Hillel  the  Babyio- 
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It  la  uneertaln.  The  story  of  HlUel 
It  as  half  a  umur,  bat  It  Is  doubCftil 
the  Mtmttrhmrt  la  equal  to  twtee  the  didnchma 
er  to  half  (camp.  Geiger,  D*  WOHe  a  Shammai^  In 
OgollBl,  thtt.  xzi.).  It  was,  at  any  rate,  half  tha 
day'a  vafBi  of  a  akllM  laboMr. 
»  •  We  hava  not  the  means  of  txing  with  aay  prs- 
dalaofHIIlsl*sMrth.  The  qnestton  ia  ftdly 
by  BvaM  In  his  Oescft.  d,  Valkts  Itrmd^ 
•i  Aasf.  (1817),  ▼•  la-M.  AasmnloffthatlillMlstha 
aaaM  paiaao  with  the  Poltto  of  Jesephns  (so  Joslppon, 
V.  4,ela.  eitsd  hj  BvaM)  ha  Is  disposed  to  eonsidar 
m  flouxtahfng  from  about  40  a.  a  to  10  a.  a. 
; (&nf  «vr  ^ikesf.  et  te  f*^.  dt  la  Baimtine^ 
I.  UQ  t,  468  f.)  Chinks  that  the  SaiiMas  aod  PoUki  of 
Jessphna  mpraaent,  ttuwogh  a  eonfhaloo  on  the  part 
ef  thIi  wvliM-,  semetlnMB  Shemaiah  and  Abtriloo.  aod 
saasettaaM  Shamassi  and  HUM.  Olnsbufg.  art.  JBttet 
tm  ElCto*a  O^rtop.  tf  BSU.  Lii.,  8d  ed.,  says,  without 
iHInf  a^yaoChorltjr,  that  ha  waa  bom  about  T6,  a.  o. 
Ob  HilM,  whoaa  merits,  rmJIy  gnat,  have  been 
HiBiifily  eiaciaratad  by  seme  leeent  Jewlih  wrltsrs, 
g.  Or.  Ouifir  (oat  Iha  ae%>r  so  oAsn  nftnad  to  in 


nian,  known  alao,  then  or  afterwards,  as  the  Ml 
of  David.  He  aolved  the  difficulty,  appealed  to 
principlei,  and,  when  they  demanded  authority 
as  wdl  as  argument,  ended  by  saying,  '*  So  have 
I  heard  irom  my  masters  Shemaiah  and  Abto- 
Uon.**  This  was  decisive.  The  sons  of  Bethera 
withdrew.  Hillel  was  invited  by  nocbmation  to  en- 
ter on  hia  high  office.  Hia  alleged  deecent  from  tho 
houae  of  David  nuy  have  added  to  bis  popularity. 
(6.)  The  name  of  Hillel  (bom  cire.  b.  a  112^) 
baa  hardly  received  the  notice  due  to  it  from  tto- 
dente  of  the  Qospd  history.^  Tlie  noblest  and 
most  genial  repreaentative  of  his  order,  we  may  sea 
in  him  the  best  fruit  which  the  system  of  tht 
Scribes  was  capable  of  producing.*'  It  is  inatni»> 
tive  to  mark  at  once  how  fer  he  prepared  the  way 
for  the  higher  teaching  which  was  to  foUow,  how 
fisr  he  inevitably  fell  short  of  it.  The  starting^ 
point  of  hia  career  is  told  in  a  cale  which,  thooj^ 
defonned  by  Kabbinio  exaggerations,  ia  yet  fresh 
and  geiiial  enough.  The  yoong  stndent  had  ooma 
from  (jolah  in  Babykmia  to  study  under  Shemaiah 
and  Abtalion.  He  was  poor  and  had  no  money. 
The  new  rule  requiring  payment  waa  in  force.  For 
the  most  part  he  worked  for  his  livelihood,  kept 
himself  with  half  his  earnings,  and  paid  the  reet  aa 
the  foe  to  the  oolleg»>porter.  (M  one  day,  how- 
ever, he  had  foiled  to  find  employment.  The  door- 
keeper reAiaed  him  entrance;  but  hia  aeal  for 
knowledge  waa  not  to  be  baflied.  He  statkmed 
himaelf  outside,  under  a  window,  to  catch  what  ho 
could  of  the  words  of  the  Scribes  within.  It  waa 
winter,  and  the  snow  began  to  foil,  but  he  r»> 
mained  there  still.  It  fell  till  it  lay  upon  him  tax 
cubits  high  ( ! )  and  the  window  was  darkened  and 
blocked  up.  At  last  the  two  teachers  noticed  it, 
sent  oat  to  see  what  caused  it,  and  when  they  found 
out,  received  the  eager  scholar  without  payment. 
**  For  such  a  man.**  Kud  ShMoaiah,  **  one  might 
even  break  the  Sabbath  **  ((ieiger,  tU  svftfa ;  tlosC, 
i.  254).  In  the  earlier  days  of  his  acUrity  HilM 
had  as  his  colleague  Menahera,  probably  the  same 
as  the  Kasene  Manaeii  of  Josephus  {AtU,  xv.  10, 
$  6).  He,  however,  was  tempted  by  the  growing 
power  of  Herod,  and,  with  a  kurge  number  (eighty 
in  the  Rabbinic  tradition)  of  his  followers,  entered 
the  king's  service  and  abandoned  at  once  their  caft* 
ing  as  Scribea  and  their  habits  of  devotion.  They 
appeared  publicly  in  the  gorgeous  apparel,  glitter* 
ing  with  gold,  which  waa  inconsistent  with  both* 


this  artiole),  one  m^  see,  In  addition  to  the  works  al- 
ready iufoumi  to  In  the  body  ef  the  article,  or  just  men- 
ttonmi,  Bwald's  Jakrb.  d.  BM,  wu$en$ekqfl,  z.  66-88 
(sttbstandally  leprodnoed  In  hJs  0*$ehiehte,  as  above), 
and  the  faitarsitlng  little  pamphlet  ef  DeUtaseh,  Jumg 
tmd  HUM,  mii  RHekaida  omT  JUtum  und  Gtigir  «Mfw 
gtickm,  »  AuH.,  Ariaafen,  1887.  A 

•  Thaexhaustive  twattss  by  Oelfer  te  DgoUni,  TkM. 
xmL  moat  be  mentioned  as  ao  exeeptloB. 

d  The  levwMMe  ef  later  Jewa  for  HUM  Is  shown  te 
some  enttons  forms.  To  him  It  waa  given  to  under 
stand  the  speech  ef  anlnials  as  well  as  of  men.  Be 
who  hoarkaned  not  to  the  words  of  Hillel  wu  worthy 
of  death.  (GMger,  wf  aupra.)  Of  him  too  It  was  said 
that  the  Divine  Shaoblnah  reetsd  on  him:  If  the 
heawens  were  parohmeat  and  all  the  trMS  of  the  earth 
pans,  and  all  the  aea  Ink,  It  would  not  be  enen^  te 
write  down  his  wisdom  (comp.  John  xxl.  25).  (See 
Hoobaer,  H*  iMdemiiM  HArmanmi,  te  Ugoilnl,  TktB. 
zxl.) 

«  Ke  may  perhaps  find  In  this  foot  an  expisnatkc 
which  ftlvas  a  spedal  foroe  to  words  that  have  hltherte 

hatTagus^. 
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(J«l,  I  959).  Tk$  dace  tiraa  vuut  wm  toon 
iUed  by  ShunnMa.  Tht  two  wen  held  in  tmAy 
tqatH  honor.  OnOf  in  Jowiah  lannrmge,  wm  the 
Nad,  the  other  the  Ab-betb-din  ot  the  SwDhedrim. 
Tbej  did  not  leaeh,  however,  m  their  predeoceeon 
had  done,  in  entire  harmony  with  eaeh  other. 
Within  the  p«rtj  of  the  Phaiieees,  within  the  or- 
der of  the  Scribes,  there  came  for  the  iint  time  to 
be  two  aehoola  with  distinctlj  oppoeed  tendenoiei, 
one  vehemently,  ri^iidly  orthodox,  the  other  ortho- 
dox also,  bat  with  an  orthodoxy  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  modem  politiei,  might  be  chMted  as  Lib. 
•ral  Goniervatlve.  The  points  on  which  they  dif- 
fand  were  ahnost  innumerable  (comp.  Geiger,  irf 
«|pra).  In  most  of  them,  questions  as  lo  the 
•auses  and  degrees  of  uncleannese,  as  to  the  kw  of 
•Qiitnota  or  of  wills,  we  can  find  little  or  no  inter- 
est. On  the  former  dass  of  sttl^jeets  the  school  of 
Shanunai  represented  the  extremest  devdopmentcf 
the  Pharisaic  spirit.  Everything  that  could  poasi- 
bly  have  been  touched  by  a  hea&en  or  an  ondsan 
Isnclite,  became  itself  undeau.  » Defilement" 
waa  as  a  contagious  disease  which  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  avoid  even  with  the  oareAil  scrupulosity 
deeeribed  in  Mark  vii.  1-f.  They  were,  in  like 
manner,  rigidly  Sabbatarian.  It  was  unkwftil  to 
do  anything  before  the  Sabbath  which  would,  in  any 
sense,  be  in  operation  during  it,  e.  ^.  to  put  cloth 
into  a  dye-vat,  or  nets  into  the  sea.  It  was  un- 
lawftil  on  the  Sabbath  itself  to  give  money  to  the 
poor,  or  to  teach  children,  or  to  visit  the  sick. 
They  maintained  the  marriage  law  in  its  strictness, 
and  held  that  nothing  but  the  adultery  of  the  wife 
eouki  Justify  repudiation  (Jost,  i.  267-369).  We 
must  not  think  of  them,  however,  as  rigid  and 
austere  in  their  lives.  The  religious  work!  of  Ju- 
daism presented  the  inconsistencies  which  it  has 
often  presented  since.  The  » straitest  sect "  was 
also  the  most  secular*  Shammai  himself  was  said 
to  be  rich,  luxurious,  self-indulgent  Hillel  re- 
mained to  the  day  of  his  death  as  poor  as  in  his 
youth  (Geiger,  L  c). 

(7.)  The  teaching  of  Hillel  showed  some  capao- 
Hy  for  wider  thoughts.  His  personal  character  was 
mora  lovable  and  attractive.  Wbik  on  the  one 
side  he  taught  as  from  a  mind  well  stored  with  the 
trsditions  ^  the  eklers,  he  was,  on  the  other,  any- 

eontiasted  the  stsadfluitDsei  and  austerity  of  the  Bap- 
tist with  ttw  Itvss  of  those  who  wora  soft  etothlng, 
were  gorgeouslj  appareled,  and  lived  dslloatoly  In 
kings*  hooaes  (Ifatt.  xl.  8 ;  Luke  vU.  24),  those  who 
heard  Him  nuiy  at  once  have  reeogniaed  the  fdoturs. 
[n  the  mnltltade  of  uaeertyn  guesaes  as  to  the  He- 
fodlans  of  the  Gospels  (Bfatt.  xxii.  16)  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  hsaud  the  eoi\)eetprB  that  they  may  be 
Mentified  with  the  party,  periiaps  rather  with  the 
clique,  of  Meoahem  and  his  foUowen  (Oelger,  Ml  sup. ; 
Otho,  Hist,  Doetontm  JMamieomm,  In  UgoUni,  Itut. 
xzi.).  The  tect  that  the  stem,  sharp  words  of  a  di- 
vine soom  which  have  been  quoted  above,  meet  us 
lost  after  the  Unt  eombination  of  Herodians  and 
Pharisees,  gives  it  a  strong  conflnnatkxi  (comp.  Wak 
111.6;  Luke  vi.  11,  viL  19). 

a  It  is  ftlr  to  add  that  a  gnat  Babbinle  scholar 
malatslns  that  this  *' spoiling  the  dinner**  was  a 
well-known  figurative  phrase  tor  c<mduot  which 
brought  shame  or  discredit  on  the  husband  (Jost,  i. 

IM). 

b  The  hlstosT  eooneetsd  with  thk  saying  is  too 
ihannlngly  characteristic  to  be  passed  over.  A  pras- 
llyte  came  to  Hhartimai  and  begged  fixr  some  Instroo- 
ita  In  the  Law  if  It  wese  on\y  fixr  as  long  as  ha,  the 
r,  eonld  stand  on  one  foe*.    The  Bsrflis  waa  an- 


thbg  hot  a  akvlsk  foOower  of 
He  was  the  first  to  lay  down  principles  §at  wm 
equitable  construction  of  the  Law  with  a 
predaion  which  seems  ahnost  to  imply  a  Giwek 
tore  (Joet,  L  257).  When  the  letter  of  a  kw,  m 
e.  g.  that  of  the  year  of  releasn,  waa  no  la^|;cw 
suited  to  the  timea,  and  was  woridng,  eo  Cu-  se  it 
was  kepi  at  all,  only  for  evil,  he  su^^ieatod  an  in- 
topratation  whieh  met  the  dUBcultr  or  pcaciicaH j 
set  it  aside.  His  teaching  as  to  divoioe  waa  in  fik» 
manner  an  adaptation  to  the  temper  of  the  age.  It 
was  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wifii  for  an^ 
cause  of  disfovor,  even  for  so  slight  an  oAbme  as 
that  of  spoiliiig  his  dinner  by  her  bad  iy~>^»'»g « 
(CJcigsr,  L  c).  The  genial  character  of  Ilia  nmm 
conjco  out  in  eome  of  hie  sayings,  whieh  veniind  osi 
of  the  tone  of  Jeeus  the  son  of  Sirach,  and  prassaft 
some  faint  approximations  to  a  higher  taadiing: 
'^lYust  not  thysdf  to  the  day  of  thy 
u  Judge  not  thy  neighbor  till  thou  art  in  hia  ^ 
"  Leave  nothiijg  dark  and  ofaaeurs,  saying  to  thy* 
sel^  I  will  exjuain  it  when  I  have  time;  for  him 
knowest  thou  whether  the  Ume  will  eosna?" 
(comp.  James  iv.  13-15).  «*  He  who  gaina  a  good 
name  gains  it  for  himself^  but  he  who  gaina  a  knowl- 
edge ot  the  Law  gains  everlaating  life"  (comp.  Jnhn 
V.  39;  PirU  Aboth,  U.  6-8).  In  one  mamonUe 
rule  we  ibd  the  neareat  approach  that  had  aa  jet 
been  made  to  the  great  oommandnent  of  the  Cioo- 
pd:  **  Do  nothing  to  thy  neighbor  that  thou  would- 
est  not  that  he  should  do  to  thee."  ^ 

(8.)  The  oontrast  showed  itself  hi  the  ooodoet 
of  the  foUowera  not  less  than  in  tlie  teacheim.  The 
disciples  of  Shammai  were  oonspicoous  for  timir 
fierceness,  appealed  to  popular  psssions,  used  Iha 
sword  to  deckle  their  controversies.  Out  of  thai 
school  grew  the  party  of  the  Zealota,  fierce,  fanat 
ical,  vindictive,  the  Orangemen  of  Pharisaism  (Joal, 
i.  267-269).  Those  of  UiUel  wen,  like  their  mas- 
ter (comp.  e.  g,  the  advice  of  Gamaliel,  Acta  ▼.  M- 
42),  eauUoua,  gentle,  tolerant,  unwiJling  to  maka 
enemies,  content  to  let  things  take  tU- 
One  school  resisted,  the  other  was  disposed  to 
ter  the  study  of  Greek  literature.  One  sooghi  ta 
impose  upon  the  proselyte  irom  heathenism  ths  fbll 
burden  of  the  law,  the  other  that  he  should  faa 
trsated    with    soaie   sympathy  and   indvlgcnea. 


gry,  and  drove  him  away  harshly.  He  went  to  HUM 
with  the  same  request  He  rseeived  tlie  Inqatrsr  b»- 
nignsDtly,  and  gave  him  the  precept  above  quotod, 
adding  — "So  this,  and  thou  hast  IhlfiUed  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  *'  (Geiger,  iK  wpra).  [Oomp.  Tofait, 
Iv.  Ifi,  S  |iMi«S«  |i^6m  Mii(ev<t  And  see  WelBtein*a 
note  on  Matt  vU.  12.  It  Is  well  known  that  tiM 
same  precept  appears  repeatedly,  In  this  negstlte 
ftnrm,  among  the  sayingi  asszfbed  to  Oonftadua. 
the  Lmr-Ym,  or  ^  Oonfiician  Analecta,**  as  Dr. 
eallsthewock,  bk.  v.  e.  11 ;  xli.2;  xv.  28.  la 
Chmt'Ymig,  xiU.  8, 4,  Oonftidus  dettvers  the 
rule  with  a  posiiive  appUoatien,  but  conltsses  that  ha 
has  not  himself  been  able  to  practice  It  praftetly 
(Xanp.  the  Xrfia-  Ya,  iv.  16,  whese  the  whole  doctrine  of 
Conftaclas  Is  summed  up  in  two  words,  thutg  and  s*m, 
tiaaidated  by  Fsnthler  (Cbit/WtiM  ef  JlMcnts,  Paria, 
1868,  p.  122)  ueoir  la  thoitw*  da  romr  and  aimer 
pfochain  eomnu  tOMnimt.  8.  W.  WilUams, 
Did.  ^ftkt  Ckinete  Long  m  <As  Canton  J)iaUeiy  Cam- 
ton,  18G6,  pp.  468,  464,  gives  among  the  meanings  ot 
sA«,  « tieatlng  others  as  one  wishes  to  be  treated,' 
and  sbnilar  definitions  are  given  bj  Da  Onlgaes,  Moa 
ilson,  Hedhumt,  and  Lsgge  Oonfiielns  does  aot  a^ 
psarto  have  accepted  the  doctrine  efntamli^  gnoi 
te  evil  (lua-XlH  ilv.  aS).  —  ▲.! 


aosiBBB 

(PfeOKLTTAj  Om  nl^  cT  deUto  bel 
tte  «booli  eihibita  the  ooDtmt  m  going  deepv 
than  them  unMtJnni,  touching  ipoo  the  grant  prob- 
kam  d  ihm  wmhnnb.  •«  Wu  iht  ililt  of  dmo  lo 
hil  of  miacty  that  it  vouU  have  ben  better  for 
Mb  now  to  hMe  been?  Or  «••  this  lift,  with 
ifl  ifti  niMBg,  ntiU  the  gift  of  God,  to  be  ndoed 
■ad  nHd  an  a  ttaiaing  for  lomething  liiglMr  than 
xtKlf?  **  The  eeliool  of  Slmmmai  took,  ae  might 
bt  eiyeelad,  tha  darlnr,  that  of  HiM  the  brighter 
lad  the  wlaer  view  (Joet,  L  964). 

(9.)  Ootvanilj  the  teaehing  of  our  Lord  mnit 
yurwi  to  men  diflbrent  in  many  ways  from 
both.  WhOe  th^  repealed  the  traditions  of  the 
cUcte,  Ua  «•  epaka  ae  one  hwing  authority/* «« not 
m  the  Seribae*'  (Sfatt  viL  S0;  oomp.  the  oon- 
■tutly  lacuiring  ••  1  ny  unto  you  ").  While  they 
eonftiieil  their  teanhing  to  the  oUmi  of  aehofain,  He 
"  bad  compMMon  oo  the  moltitudee  "  (Matt.  is.  38). 
WUethej  nva  tobafimnl  ot^yin  theooaneUor 
bi  their  sdhoole,  Ha  janmeyed  thnmgh  the  eltiei 
lod  rilhgeB  (Matt.  iv.  88,  is.  85,  Ae.,  Ae.).  While 
tWy  tpaka  of  the  kingdom  of  God  vsgoely,  as  a 
tbiag  hr  olT,  Ha  proclaimed  tlut  it  had  already 
eoiae  nigh  to  meo  (Matt.  i?.  17).  Butin  meet  of 
Oe  pomto  nt  mme  between  the  two  pertiee.  He 
ttoit  hatv  appeared  ia  direct  antegoniun  to  tlie 
tehod  of  Shammai,  in  sympathy  wi&  that  of  Hil- 
U.  In  the  qneetiops  that  gatliered  round  the  law 
9f  the  Sabbath  (Matt.  liL  1-14,  and  John  ?.  1-16, 
Abl),  and  tha  idea  of  purity  (Matt.  zv.  1-41,  and 
its  perailab),  this  wae  obviously  the  eaee.  £ven 
IB  the  eumruieray  about  difone,  wliile  his  chief 
woik  was  to  aMsrt  the  truth  which  the  disputants 
m  both  sidas  wan  losing  sight  o^  Ha  reoogniaed, 
k  BMMt  be  lamembered,  the  rule  of  Hlllel  as  being 
ttoae  iaterpvetataoo  of  the  Law- (Matt.  xix.  8). 
VhoB  Ha  anmined  up  the  great  commandment  in 
aUdb  tha  Law  and  the  Phmhets  warn  fiiUUled,  He 
lyoJaoad  and  ennobhid  toe  piaoept  which  liad 
beea  giveo  by  that  teacher  to  his  disdples  (MaU. 
TiL  la,  zzU.  34-40).  So  fiv,  on  the  other  hand, 
IB  tha  temper  of  tha  HiUet  echool  was  one  of  mere 
ideptnlion  to  tha  feeling  of  the  people,  cleaving  to 
traflltfiin,  wanting  in  the  intuition  of  a  higher  life, 
the  tiasching  of  Oirtst  must  have  been  fUt  as  un- 
^erifl^y  eondenming  it. 

(10.)  It  edda  to  the  faitersstof  this  faMfuliy  to 
fSBihir  that  HUM  himsidf  ttved,  aeeoiding  to  the 
tnditioa  of  tha  Babbie,  to  the  greet  age  of  19U, 
lad  may  thendbre  have  been  present  among  the 
of  Luke  u.  46,  and  that  Gamaliel,  his 
and  sooeesior,«  was  at  the  head  of  this 
sehool  dncu«  the  whole  of  tha  ministry  of  Christ, 
m  well  aa  io  the  eariy  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
Ada.  Wo  an  thus  able  to  ezplain  the  feet,  which 
t»  msoy  paeay  in  the  Gospels  lead  us  to  infer, 
the  lehitsunn  all  along  of  a  party  among  the 
teibee  thamaelveB,  more  or  len  disposed  to  lecog- 
aim  Jmm  <d  Nasereth  as  a  teseher  (John  iU  1; 
Hsck  z.  17),  not  fer  from  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Msrk  ni.  M),  adfoeatee  of  a  po%  of  toleration 
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the  eoB  cf  Jamaliel, 

fer  a  short  tfme  only.     The 
he  li  tobe  Idaatiflad  wio  the  Shnsoa 
CUB  vhloh  we  have  not  snlBelant 
Meet  comaMolaton  aasw  it  la 
BMm,  taowawr,  some  probablUtisB 
One  tnlaed  la  the  SDhao*  of  Hil- 
anaataiaUy  be  looking  fer  the  ^^oonsc^ 
nhnself  of  the  houM  and  Uossgi 
waold  leadl^y  aeeept  the  lowsrd  wli 


(John  TiL  61),  but,  on  the  other  hand,  timid  and 
timeserving,  unable  to  coufem  even  thebr  half-belief 
(John  ztt.  42),  afraid  to  take  thefar  stand  sgainst 
the  strange  alliance  of  extremes  which  brought 
tosether  the  Sedducean  section  of  tha  miesthood 
aid  the  nltra^Pharissie  feUowers  of  Shammal. 
When  the  last  great  erisis  came,  they  apparently 
contented  thenuelvee  with  a  policy  of  abeenee 
(Liuke  zzliL  60,  61),  possibly  were  not  even  sum- 
moned, and  thus  the  Council  which  condemned  our 
Lord  wse  a  packed  meeting  of  the  confederato  par> 
tiee,  not  a  formally  constitated  Sanhedrim.  All  ili 
proceedings,  the  hasty  Investigntion,  the  immediate 
sentence,  were  vitiated  by  irregulsrity  (Jost,  L 
407-409).  Afterwards,  when  the  fear  of  vtolence  WW 
once  over,  and  popular  ibeling  had  turned,  we  find 
Gamaliel  summoning  coursge  to  maintain  open^ 
the  poliey  of  a  tolennt  espeotatton  (Aote  v.  34). 

lY.  EdnaatuM  and  lift.  —  (1.)  The  spedal 
training  for  a  Scribe's  oIBob  b^gan,  probably,  about 
the  sge  of  thirteen.  According  to  the  Pirht 
AhoHh  (v.  34)  the  child  began  to  read  the  Mikra  at 
live  and  the  Mithna  at  ten.  Three  yesrs  Uter  every 
lenelito  became  a  child  of  the  Law  (iBor-iftCteaA), 
and  was  bound  to  study  and  obey  It  The  great 
maas  of  men  rested  in  ^  soanty  teaching  of  their 
synagogues,  in  knowing  and  repeating  their  Ta- 
phillim,  the  tests  inscribed  on  their  playlaeteries. 
For  the  boy  who  was  destined  by  his  parents,  or 
who  devoted  himself,  to  the  calling  of  a  Scribe, 
something  more  was  required.  He  made  his  way 
to  Jerusidem,  and  applied  for  admission  to  the 
sehool  of  some  femous  Babbt  If  he  were  poor,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  sjnagogue  of  his  town  or  vil- 
hge  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  his  fees,  and  in 
part  also  for  his  maintenanoe.  His  power  to  learn 
wss  tested  by  an  examination  on  entrance.     If  ha 

passed  it  hi  became  a  »»cboeen  one"  OVIS, 
eomp.  John  xv.  16),  and  entered  on  his  work  as  a 
disciple  (Carpn>v,  App,  CriL  u  7).  The  master 
and  his  soholan  met,  the  former  sitting  on  a  high 

chair,  the  eUer  pupils  (C^TDbn)  on  a  kwv 

bsneh,  the  younger  (D^3t9p)  on  the  ground,  both 
Uterally  «•  at  hie  Ibet**  The  dsssroom  might  ba 
the  chamber  of  tha  Temple  eet  apart  for  thb  pur- 
pcee,  or  the  private  sehool  of  tha  Babbi.  In  ad- 
ditkm  to  the  Babbi,  or  head  maeter,  there  were 
assistant  teacheti,  and  one  interpreter  or  crier, 
whose  ftmetion  it  wm  to  proclaim  atond  to  the 
whole  school  what  the  Babbi  had  spoken  in  a  wbla- 
per  (comp.  Biatt  z.  97).  The  education  «as  ahfefly 
eateehetieal,  the  pupil  submitting  the  oeses  and 
askiqg  questions,  the  teseher  examining  the  pupil 
(Luke  ii.).  The  questkms  might  be  ethical,  *»  What 
was  the  greet  commandment  of  aU?  What  must 
a  man  do  to  faiherit  eternal  life?  **  or  casuUtie, 
M  What  might  a  man  do  or  leave  undone  on  the 
Sabbath?**  or  ceremonial,  »  What  did  or  did  not 
render  him  undean  ?  **  *  In  due  time  the  pupil 
passed  on  to  the  laws  of  property,  of  contraota,  and 

whksh  pdntsd  to  aohlld  of  that  hones  as  **the  Lord^ 
Ohrist.'*  There  Is  sooMthlng  stgnifloant,  too,  In  the 
sOsnoe  cf  Babblole  Utaiatnre.  la  the  Pirk$  AbotA  be 
Is  noteven  named.  Oomp.  Otho,  HtK.  Doet.  Jftea.  la 
UgoUni  xzl. 

t  We  am  Mt  to  wonder  what  wire  the  qaeittoas 
sad  answeis  of  the  sehool-voom  of  Luke  ii.  46,  bal 
those  proposed  to  oar  Lord  by  his  own  dlseiplss,  or  by 
the  Beribes,  as  tasta  of  his  prn6shnay,  may  ftdfty  be 
takm.  as  typss  of  what  wss  eoounenly  dlseumed.   fha 
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if  trldaiiee.  So  i»  Iw  wm  witiun  the  einls  of 
tho  Uabchah,  tho  Hinplo  expoMlkm  of  the  mdi- 
tioDja  »« Wordf  of  the  SeribM."  Ha  might  re- 
mun  oontcDt  with  this,  or  miglit  pnai  on  to  the 
higher  knowledge  of  the  Beth-ham-BiidiMh,  with 
ito  inghamitible  etocee  of  myftioel  iiiCet|Nietetioii. 
In  both  caaei,  preSmiaeotly  in  the  letter,  peimbke 
entered  leiigeljr  into  the  method  of  inetmetion. 
The  teecher  uttered  the  similitode,  and  left  it  to 
hie  bearen  to  interpret  for  themielvee.  [Paba- 
BUtt.]  That  the  rdaUon  between  the  two  wae 
often  one  of  genial  and  kindlj  Ming,  we  may 
hticr  from  the  eajing  of  one  (amooa  Seribe,  **I 
hnve  learnt  moeh  from  the  Rabbis  mj  teaeheia, 
1  have  learnt  more  from  the  Rabbis  mj  colleaguee, 
I  have  learnt  moat  of  all  from  my  diad^" 
(Garpao?,  App.  CriL  I  7). 

(2.)  After  a  suiBcient  period  of  training,  prob- 
ably at  the  age  of  thirty,  ^  the  probaUoner  was  sol- 
emnly admitted  to  his  ofBoe.  The  presiding 
Rabbi  pronounced  the  fiormula,  ^t  I  admit  thee,  and 
thou  art  admitted  to  the  Chair  of  the  Scribe," 
solemnly  ordained  him  by  the  imposition  of  hands 

(the  nS^DD  ss  x<*po^^*«)f^  *'^  B'^^'*  ^  ^^« 
as  the  »ymbol  of  his  worlc,  tablets  on  which  he  was  to 
note  down  the  sayings  of  the  wise,  and  the  **  key  of 
knowledge  "  (oomp.  Lnke  zi.  62),  with  which  be  was 
to  open  or  to  shut  the  treasures  of  Divine  wisdom. 
So  admitted,  he  took  his  phioe  as  a  Chaber,  or  mem- 
ber of  the  fraternity,  was  no  longer  itypd/ifiaros 
«al  l8ti6TT)r  (Acts  iv.  13),  was  separated  entirely 
from  the  multitude,  the  brute  herd  that  knew  not 
the  Law,  the  "  cuned  '*  "  people  of  the  earth  " 
(John  vu.  16,  49).« 

(8.)  lliere  still  remained  for  the  disciple  after 
his  sdmissioo  the  choice  of  a  variety  of  functions, 
the  chances  of  failure  and  success.  He  might  give 
himself  to  any  one  of  the  branches  of  study,  or 
combine  two  or  mora  of  them.  He  might  rise  to 
high  places,  become  a  doctor  of  the  Law,  an  arbi- 
tmtor  in  &mUy  liUgatioos  (Luke  zU.  14),  the  head 
of  a  school,  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim.  He 
might  have  to  content  himself  with  the  humbler 
worii  of  a  tranaeriber,  copying  the  Law  and  the 
Pkophets  for  the  use  of  synagogues,  or  Tephillim 
for  that  of  the  devout  (Otho,  Lex,  Rttbb,  s.  v. 
»  Phylacteria  " ),  or  a  notary  writing  out  oontvaots  of 
sale,  covenants  of  eqwusab,  bills  of  repudiation. 
The  position  of  the  mora  fortuiutte  was  of  eoorse 
attractive  enough.  Theoretically,  indeed,  tbs  office 
if  the  Scribe  was  not  to  be  a  source  of  wealth. 
It  is  doubtful  how  fiur  the  fees  paid  by  the  pupils 
«en  appropriated  by  the  teaoher  (Buxtorf;  Synag, 
litdaic,  cap.  46).  The  great  HiM  worked  as  a 
iay-laborer.  St.  PauFs  work  as  a  tent  maker,  our 
Lord*s  work  as  a  carpenter,  were  quite  compatible 
with  the  popular  conception  of  the  most  honored 
BabbL  The  indirect  payments  were,  howevsr,  con- 
rfdenble  enough*    Sohobn  brought  gifts.    Rioh 


A,7eafyphal  Ckwpels,  as  usual,  moek  our  curiosity  wUh 
Mm  BMWt  ixriteting  puerilities.  (Comp.  Evangel,  in- 
ftmi,  e.  46,  in  Tlsobendorf,  Stfongtlia  Apotfjfpha,) 

a  This  is  tnftrrad  by  Sehoettgen  (Hor.  Ueb,  I.e.) 
from  me  analogy  of  the  Lsvite^  ofllee,  and  fr«m  the 
ftot  that  the  Baptist  and  oar  Lord  both  entaied  on 
thitr  ministry  at  this  age. 

*  It  was  said  of  Hillel  that  he  placed  a  Unit  on  this 
psaetlee.  It  liad  been  exerdsed  by  any  Beribe.  After 
Us  time  it  was  raserfod  Ibr  the  M asi  or  President  of 
*e  Sanhedrim  (Qeiger,  nt  §upra). 

9  lee  all  the  drtsUs  In  the  above  ssetlon,  and  many 


hmI  devout  widows  maiinitahied  a  Rabbi  aa  aa  art 
ef  piety,  oAso  to  the  iigory  of  their  owu  kwdad 
(Matt  uiU.  14).  Eaehaetof  the  oetary'aeffiea, 
or  the  arbitmtko  of  the  Jurist,  wooU  baaUendsd 
by  an  hooonrium. 

(4.)  Ui  regsnl  to  soeial  position  there  waa  sk  liha 
contradietioo  beiwesa  theory  and  preefiea  The 
oUer  Scribes  had  had  no  titlee  [Rabbi]  ;  ShesMiah, 
as  we  have  eeen,  warned  his  disciples  gainst  then. 
In  our  Lord's  time  the  passion  for  distinetjoa  was 
insatiable.  The  aassading  sesle  of  Rab,  BabU, 
Rabban  (we  are  reminded  of  our  own  Reveteod, 
Very  Reverend,  Right  Reverend)  fTTamted  sr 
many  stepe  on  the  hKldsr  of  ambitwa  (Senqdoa, 
<h  UL  Rabbi,  In  Ugolini  ndL).  Other  hnm  ef 
woridUness  were  not  far  off.^  The  ealutatiooa  in 
the  market-pkoe  (Matt.  izHL  7),  the  rsvcMnCisl 
kiss  ofibrsd  by  the  eeholan  to  their  master,  or  by 
Rabbis  to  each  other,  the  greeOng  of  Abba,  ftther 
(Biatt  niU.  9,  and  Ugh&ot,  Uor,  Beb.  in  loe.), 
the  kmg  ^reW,  as  contnstod  with  the  aimpb 
Xirmp  and  Iftdrtav  of  our  Lord  and  hie  diadples, 
with  the  bread  bhie  Zisith  or  fringe  (the  jrp^ 
vtBw  of  liatt  iziii.  6),  the  Tqthillim  of  ostente^ 
tious  sine,  aU  these  go  to  make  up  the  piotmw  of  a 
Scribe's  life.  Drairing  to  themeetres,  as  they  did, 
nearly  all  the  energy  mkI  thought  of  Judaism,  the 
dose  hereditary  caste  of  the  priesthood  was  power- 
less to  compete  with  them.  Unless  the  priest  be- 
came a  Scribe  also,  he  remained  in  ohecority.  Tha 
order,  as  saeh,  became  contemptible  and  baaa.« 
For  the  Scribes  there  were  the  best  places  at  feasts, 
the  chief  seats  in  synsgqgues  (Matt.  ixiiL  6;  Luke 
xiv.  7). 

(5.)  The  diarseter  of  tha  order  wae  marked  an 
der  thesB  influences  by  a  deep,  incurabk  hypocrisy, 
all  tlie  more  perikms  because,  in  most  cases,  it  waa 
unconscious.  We  must  not  infer  from  tids  that 
all  were  alike  tafaited,  or  that  the  work  which  thcj 
had  done,  and  the  worth  of  their  oiBce,  were  not 
recognised  by  Him  who  rebuked  them  ibr  their 
evil  Some  tliero  were  not  fer  from  the  kingdom 
of  Gk)d,  taking  their  pfause  side  by  side  with  proph- 
ets and  wise  men,  among  the  instruments  by  which 
the  wisdom  of  God  was  teaohing  men  (Matt,  xziii. 
84).  The  name  was  still  honorable.  The  Apostleo 
themselves  were  to  be  Scribes  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  (Afatt.  ziii.  52).  The  Lord  hhnself  did  not 
rsAise  the  salutations  which  hailsd  Him  as  a  Rabbi. 
In  »*  Zenas  the  kwyer  "  ipo/uit6h  Tit  ilL  13)  ami 
ApoUos  M  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  sent  appar- 
sntly  ibr  the  spedal  purpoee  of  dealing  with  the  fM/dr 
Xoi  POfMtal  which  prevailed  at  Crete  (Tit.  ilL  0), 
we  may  rscognise  the  work  which  memben  of  the 
order  wen  capable  of  doing  for  the  edifying  of  the 
Chureh  of  Christ  (comp.  Wmer.  JZea/w6.,  and  Uer- 
aog's  Euej^cicp, «« Sohriftgelehrte  *').      £.  H.  P. 

*  jAUnUure.  —  The  prscsding  artide  is  ao  fall 
and  aatisbetory  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  add 
many  rsferenees.     We  may  name,  howevsr,  tha 


elheis,  ecmp.  the  elabomte  IresHses  by  U< 
tin-  B^-t  and  Heaboer,  Ds  AtademiiM 
in  Ugolini,  Thu.  zzi. 

d  The  later  Babblnie  saying  that<*  Ihe  dlselpleB  ef 
the  wiee  have  a  right  to  a  goodly  heose,  a  feir  wife 
and  a  soft  eoooh,**  relleoted  probably  the  Insaiy  of 
an  eariier  time.    (Uialnl   Jnlag^.  JM.  cap.  6,  fcl  s» 

•  Tlielbellng  Is  ottriooSly  prominent  in  the  BaMdab 
seals  of  prseedenoe.  The  Wise  Han,  «.  «.  tlie  RahN 
Is  higher  than  the  ffigh  Priest  himsell  /Osm.  Blerw 
ibratetA,  f.  M.) 
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of  the  Jmn  (in  Gerastti)  bj  Hmfekl, 
lod  Svald:  y^-**^  JX»  mMuiuaMUieh% 
R«»^  dat  JmUn,  BetL  1833;  UirMhfeid, 
Bakdutdu  iJer^TM,  Beii  1840,  ftod  hag*uHsch€ 
iMfCM,  1M7  { Omabiiig'A  art. «« Scribes  *' in  KiiU>*s 
Cyjpi  ^  B^  Zit  Sd  ed^  niL  iU.;  and  Haat- 
■lh'8  IfmteaL  ZeUgtaokiekUy  i.  7(^114.       A. 

SCRIP  (B^Vl:  ovXAoTt,  »i|pa:  ptra). 
The  Hebrew  word*  thus  tnuislated  sppean  in 

1  Sen.  sffiL  40»  as  n  ^ynonjn  for  D^^'nn  >b9 
(r^  cdiSier  t^  y«c/Myiir^r),  the  baft  in  which  Uw 
dhepbsds  af  Pkdeatine  canned  their  food  or  other 
aieeaariei.  In  SynimaehuB  and  the  Vnlg.  p^rOj 
ad  in  the  DJirginal  reading  ef  A.  Y.  **aerip/* 

iRWtf  in  8  K.  iT.  42,  for  the  X^TT^t  which  in 
tbe  ten  of  the  A.  y.  k  traneUted  'huk  (oomp. 
GeHD.  I.  v.).  The  «4^  of  the  N.  T.  appcare  in 
Mv  L«d*e  command  to  hie  dieciplee  as  dittiu- 
gniiiked  from  the  QA^  (Matt  x.  10;  MstIl  vi.  8) 
■ed  the  /kXAdrrioy  (Luke  x.  4,  xxii.  35,  36),  aud 
it!  nature  and  nee  are  sufBcientlj  defined  by  the 
ieboogiapben.  The  scrip  of  the  Ualilean  peaeante 
m  of  leather,  used  eepecially  to  cairy  their 
faod  OB  a  journey  (i^  ^k^  rm¥  (ifr«v,  Suid.; 
UpfM  n  4pro^^or,  Ammon.)f  end  slung  over 
tfaeir  ahoaldcfs.    In  the  Tahuudic  writers  the  word 

70  VI  is  uaad  as  denoting  the  same  thing,  and 
■  osBied  es  part  of  the  equipmeiit  both  of  ehepberde 
is  fibeir  eoomon  life  and  of  proeelytes  coming  on  a 
pOgrianigs  to  Jemaalem  (Ligfatfoot,  Hor,  Htt,  on 
Vstt.  1. 10).  The  (4inh  ou  the  other  hand,  was 
tbe  koae  ghdle,  in  the  folds  of  which  money  was 
dta  kept  for  the  eake  of  safety  [Girdlk]  ;  the 
IsAAirrier  (soecwlMt,  VuIgOi  the  smaller  bag 
osni  cielasiwly  for  money  (I^ke  xii.  83).  The 
MBonod  giipcn  to  the  Twdve  iliBt,  and  afterwards 
lo  the  SeecBiy,  involved  therafore  an  abeolute  de- 
padems  upon  God  for  each  day*s  wants.  They 
ewe  to  appear  in  every  town  or  village,  as  men 
■dike  all  other  tmvellera,  fkeely  doing  without  that 
tUebctherehwkcdonaaeaMntial.  Tbefteshrule 
pfm  in  Luke  zzil.  35,  36,  perhaps  also  the  foets 
ibit  Jodas  was  the  bearer  of  the  bag  {yKctffa6tc&' 
Mr,  John  ziL  6),  and  that  when  the  dieciples 
swe  without  bread  they  were  aehamed  of  their 
hrgHfotoeee  (Mark  viii.  14-16),  ehow  that  the 
ttumtad  was  noi  Intended  to  be  permsnent. 

Hh  English  word  has  a  meaning  precisely 
ifinalnt  to  that  of  the  Greek.  Oonnected  ss  it 
pnbebly  is,  with  senipe,  acrap^  the  scrip  was  oeed 
br  artieks  of  food.  It  bekmged  especlidly  to 
{A»  Yom  Lik€  Jt,  act  iii.  so.  S).  It  wss 
of  leather  (Milton,  Cmnm,  696).  A  simibr 
ie  stitt  osod  by  the  Syrian  shepherds  (Por- 
QtaoecM,  IL  109).  The  kler  etinee  of 
ttym%  written  oertificate,  is,  it  need  hsidly  be 
■id,  of  diflerant  origin  or  mcanhig;  the  word,  on 
Hi  int  OSS  In  £i^^,  was  written  ^9enpi'' 
(Chiqctr).  B.  H.  P. 

BCBIPraBB  (^3p,  Dnn.  i.  il:  ypo4^, 
M^Vwro,  2  Tim.  lit  16:  Seriptitra),  The  chief 
■cti  rdatu^  to  the  books  to  which,  indiridually 
isd  eeOeeUvely,  this  Utie  has  been  applied,  wiU  be 
^d  Qodcr  BiBLB  aud  Camom.     It  will  foil 


,  tha  ssrip,  is  the  quaint  tllla  of  Msna  of 
iMRMd  of  the  Babtdflfcal  tnadeee:  for  tn- 
a  mlseaUaneous  eolketton 
u  on  tlM  whoJa  of  the  O.  T., 
Itl 


within  the  scope  of  this  aitida  to  trace  the  hfotoiy 
of  the  word,  and  to  determine  its  exact  mtianing 
\a  the  language  of  the  O.  and  N.  T. 

(1.)  It  ie  not  till  the  return  from  the  (}aptivity 
that  the  word  meets  us  with  any  distinctive  force. 
In  the  earlier  books  we  read  of  the  Law,  the  Book 
of  the  Law.  In  Ex.  xxxii.  16,  the  commandments 
written  on  the  tables  of  teetimony  are  eaid  to  be 
'*  the  writuig  of  God  "  {ypafii  0«ev),  but  then  is 
no  special  eenee  in  the  word  taken  by  iteelf.  In 
the  pasnge  from  Dan.  z.  21  {4p  yoa/pi  AXir 
tfeks),  where  the  A.  V.  has  '^tbe  bcripture  U 
truth,"  the  words  do  not  probably  mean  more 
than  a  "  true  writhig.**  The  thought  of  tkt  Scrips 
tore  as  a  whole  it  hardly  to  be  found  in  them 

This  fhvt  appcare  in  2  Chr.  xxx.  5, 18  (DVl^}, 

jcar^  r^r  ypo^y,  LXX.,  ^'ss  it  was  written," 
A.  v.),  and  is  prob(U)Iy  oonnected  with  the  profound 
reverence  for  the  Sacred  Books  which  led  the  earliei 
Scribes  to  confine  thdr  own  teaching  to  oral  tradi- 
tion, and  gave  therefore  to  **  the  Writing  '*  a  dis- 
tinctive preeminence.  [Sckibks.]  llie  same  feel- 
ing ehowed  itself  in  the  constant  formula  of  quota- 
tion, **  It  is  written,*'  often  without  tbo  addition  of 
any  words  defining  the  peeesge  quoted  (Matt.  iv.  4, 
6,  xxi.  13,  rni,  24).  Ilie  Greek  word,  as  will  be 
seen,  kept  its  ground  in  tliis  eenee.  A  slight  ckan^ 
paseed  over  that  of  the  Hebrew,  and  led  to  the 

suUtittttion  of  another.  The  D^^Zl^in^  {cUUmm 
sswriUngs),  in  the  Jewish  anrangem'cut  of  the 
0.  T.,  was  used  for  a  part  and  not  the  whole  of 
the  O.  T.  (the  Hagi^grapha;  comp.  Binuc),  wiiile 
another  form  oS  the  sams  root  {dthVt)  came  to 
have  a  technical  significance  as  i4>plied  to  the  text, 
which,  though  written  in  the  M88.  of  the  Uebraw 
Scriptures,  might,  or  might  not  be  recognised  aa 
kiriy  the  right  intelligible  reading  to  be  rrad  in  the 
ooogregatim.    Another  word  waa  therefore  wanted, 

and  it  wss  found  in  the  Mikra*  (K^iTOt  Neh. 
viii.  8),  or  ^  reading,**  the  thhig  read  Mr  recited, 
recitation.^  Ihis  accordingly  we  find  ss  the  equivn- 
lent  for  the  collective  ypaptd*  The  boy  at  the 
age  of  five  b^us  the  study  of  the  Jiikra,  at  ten 
paeees  on  to  the  Multrui  {Pirkt  Aboth^  v.  24). 
The  old  word  has  not,  however,  disappeared,  and 

"^P^rX^r^^  »the  Writuig,**  is  used  with  the  sams 
connotation  {ibid.  iii.  10). 

(2.)  With  this  meaning  the  word  ypo^  paaeed 
into  the  language  of  the  N.  T.  Used  in  the  singu- 
lar it  ie  applied  chiefly  to  this  or  that  passage 
quoted  ftx)m  the  O.  T.  (Mark  xii.  10;  John  rii.  ;I8, 
xiii.  18,  xix.  37 ;  Luke  iv.  21 ;  Kom.  ix.  17 ;  GoL 
Iii.  8,  ti  itL).  In  Acts  viii.  82  (i;  vcptox^  rl|y 
'VfNi^s)  it  takes  a  somewhat  larger  extension,  as 
denoUiig  the  wiiting  of  Isaiah ;  but  in  ver.  35  the 
more  limited  meaning  reappears.  In  two  passagee 
of  some  diflScuIty,  some  have  seen  the  wider,  some 
the  narrower  sense.  (1.)  Ilcura  7pa^  9^6ic¥%v9- 
ros  (2  Tim.  iii.  16)  has  been  translated  in  the 
A.  v.  **  AU  Scripture  is  given  by  the  inspiration 
of  God,'*  as  though  ypai^,  though  without  the 
article,  were  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  O.  T.  as  a 
whols  (oomp.  ira^oi  oi«co8o/&^,  Eph.  ii.  21;  wim 
*UptHr6KvfAa^  Matt.  ii.  8),  and  9c^ryfv<rror,  the 
predicate  asserted  of  it.    Retaining  tlie  narrower 


ooosistiug  of  extraets  from  asere  than  flftjr  older  J^m 
Ml  woriM  (Zona,  Oottemi.  Vtrtrag*^  cap.  18). 

6  Tb»  sane  root.  It  umj  be  ooCM,  to  found  In  Ite 
tlUe  uf  the  saend  book  of  Islam  (Kocan  •  Mllattaal 
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(Mttdog,  howevw,  we  mlg^t  ttiD  taka  Mwww9rot 
M  Um  pradieate.  ''Every  Scripture  —  fc.  every 
sepWEte  portion  —  ii  divinely  iuipiied."  It  has 
lieen  urged,  however,  that  thia  aiaeftion  of  ^  truth, 
which  both  St  Paul  and  llmothy  held  in  common, 
would  be  Icat  auitable  to  the  context  than  the  ae- 
aiguing  that  truth  aa  a  ground  for  the  ftirther  in- 
fanenoe  drawn  from  it;  and  ao  there  if  a  prepoo- 
dermnce  of  authority  in  &vor  of  the  rendering, 
**£very  'fpwp4\%  being  inapired,  ia  also  profitable, 
.  .  .  "  (couip.  Meyer,  Alibrd,Wotdaworth,  EUioott, 
Wieainger,  m  he).  There  doea  not  aeem  any 
ground  for  making  the  meaning  of  ypa^  depend- 
ent  on  the  adjective  ^c^kc vtrros  {**  every  inspired 
writing"),  as  though  we  reoognixed  a  ypafii  not 
inspir^  llie  usut  loquendi  of  the  N.  T.  is  uni- 
ftirni  in  this  respect:  and  the  word  ypa/^  is  never 
used  <^  any  common  or  secuhtf  writing. 

(2.)  The  meaning  of  the  genitive  in  vsura 
w/o^ifrff/a  ypa^s  (2  Pet  i.  20}  seems  at  first 
Bight,  anarthrous  though  it  be,  distinctively  oollec- 
tivcb  "  £very  prophecy  <^,  L  e.  contained  in,  the 
O.  T.  Scripture.'*  A  closer  ezamination  of  tlie 
paautge  will  perliaps  lead  to  a  diflTereut  conclusion. 
The  Apoatle,  after  speaking  of  the  vision  on  Uie 
holy  mount,  goes  on,  "  We  have  as  something  yet 
firmer,  the  prophetic  word  "  (here,  probably  includ- 
ing the  utterances  of  N.  T.  npfMrtUi  as  well 
as  the  writings  of  the  0.  T.o).  Men  did  well  to 
give  heed  to  that  word,  lliey  needed  one  cau- 
tion in  dealing  with  it.  They  were  to  remember 
that  no  jrpo^ffTtia  ypa/p^s^  no  such  prophetic 
utterance  starting  from,  resting  on  a  ypa^f 
came  from  the  U^  IwUiwir,  tlw  individual  power 
of  interpretation  of  the  speaker,  but  was,  lilte  the 
ypaf^  itself,  inspiied.  It  was  the  law  of  rpo^irrcfo, 
if  tne  hrter  as  well  as  the  earlier,  that  men  of  God 
spake,  **  borne  along  by  the  Holy  Spirit.** 

(8.)  In  the  plural,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
etJlectii'e  meaning  u  prominent  Sometimes  we 
have  nmply  ai  ypafal  (Blatt.  xxi.  42,  xxii.  29; 
John  v.  39;  Acts  xvii.  11;  1  Cor.  xv.  3).  Some- 
times wao-oi  al  ypa^  (Luke  xxiv.  27).  'llie 
epithets  Sytui  (Rom.  i.  2),  w^o^iKoi  (Bom. 
vvi.  26),  are  sometimes  joined  with  it.  In  2  Pet. 
ii.  16,  we  find  an  extension  of  the  term  to  the 
•pistles  of  St  Paul;  but  it  remains  uncertain 
whether  al  \otiral  ypaipai  are  the  Scriptures  of 
the  O.  T.  exclusively,  or  include  other  writings, 
then  extant,  dealing  with  the  same  topics,  lliere 
seems  little  doubt  that  such  writings  did  exist 
A  comparison  of  Bom.  xvi.  26  with  Kph.  iii.  6 
might  even  suggest  the  conclusion,  that  in  both 
there  Is  the  same  assertion,  that  what  had  not  been 
revealed  before  was  now  manJested  by  the  Spirit 
to  the  apostles  and  prvphett  of  the  Church ;  and 
ao  that  the  '* prophetic  writings*'  to  which  St 
Paul  xefers,  are,  like  the  spokm  words  of  N.  T. 
prophets,  those  that  reveal  thinga  not  made  known 
before,  the  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  Christ 

It  is  noticeable,  UuX  in  the  [spurious]  2d  Epistle 
of  Clement  of  Botoe  (o.  zi.)  we  have  a  bug  citation 
•f  this  nature,  not  from  the  0.  T.,  quoted  as  6 
tpo4niTuchs  K^ot  (comp.  2  Pet  i.  19),  and  that 

o'O  vpo^Yn«^  A/iyoc  Is  used  by  Philo  of  the  words 
or  Mens  {Leg.  AUeg.  iil.  U,  vol.  1.  p.  9S,  ed.  Mang.)- 
Be,  of  ocuTse,  ooold  recognise  no  prophets  but  those 
ef  the  0.  T.  Olement  of  Eome  [  AeiMfo-Clement,  A.] 
(tt.  11)  QMS  It  of  a  prophecy  not  Included  In  the 
Osn^n. 

6  Bo  In  the  only  other  Insumee  In  which  tiie  geni- 
■vw  Is  twDd  <■«.  XV.  4),  4  npiMkn^tis  rm¥  ypc4St¥ 


II  he  lit  Epistle  (e.  xziiL)  the 
4  Tpo^.  IjooUng  to  the  spedal  (ulkiesB  of  ikt 
prophetk  gifts  in  theChoreh  of  Corinth  (1  Cor 
i.  5,  ziv.  1),  it  Is  obviously  piohahle  that  tone  ef 
the  spoken  prophecies  would  be  committed  to  «n4> 
ing;  and  it  is  a  striking  ooioddenoe,  that  both  tbe 

fint  with  that  ehuroh,  and  next  with  tln^  ef  BocDa^ 
which  was  so  laigely  influenced  by  it 

(4.)  In  one  passage,  rk  UfA  ypdfiftara  (9  Um. 
iii.  15)  anaweia  to  ^^The  Holy  Seriptuies*'  of  the 
A.  V.    Taken  by  itself,  the  woid  might,  aa  in 
John  vii.  15,  Acts  xxvL  24,  have  a  wider  laoge,  !■- 
eluding  the  whole   circle  of  Babbinie  edneatkiB 
As  detormined,  however,  by  the  use  of  other  Uel 
lenistio  writws,  Phik>  {Leg,  ad  Caitan,  voL  it  p 
574,  ed.  MaogOt  Joeephus  {Ant  proasm.  3,  z.  10, 
§  4;  e.  Apum,  \.  26),  there  can  be  no  doabi  thai 
it  is  aocutately  translated  with  this  special  meaa- 
ing.  £.  H.  P. 

•  SORIPTUBitf  INTEBPBETATIOK. 

[Old  Testamkxt,  voL  ill.  p.  2228  fif.] 

•  SCUBVY.    [Mbdicihb.] 

SCYTHOAK  (Xc^t:  Bcytka)  oecon  in 
Col.  iii.  11,  as  a  generalised  tenn  for  rude,  igno- 
rant, degraded.  In  the  Gospel,  says  Paul,  ^  thoc 
is  ueitho*  Greek  nor  Jew,  drcumciswn  nor  imeir- 
eumclsion,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free;  bat 
Christ  is  aU  and  in  alt"  The  same  view  of  Seytluao 
barbarism  appears  in  2  Maoe.  iv.  47,  and  3  Ifaee. 
vii.  5.  For  the  geographical  and  ethnogrsphlea 
relations  of  the  tenn,  ese  DicL  of  Gtog.  it  28(^ 
945.  The  Scythians  dwelt  mostly  on  the  north  ef 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  stretching  thenee 
indefinitely  into  inner  Asia,  and  were  regarded  by 
the  anUents  as  standing  extremely  low  in  point  of 
intelligeuoe  and  dvilisii^n.  Joeephus  (c  Apkm, 
ii.  87)  saya,  XMai  3i  ^oir  xa^>^«r  kfMmm 
KoX  ftpaxif  rm¥  9iiplwy  Bunpdpwm;  and  Pte^ 
menio  {ap,  Athen.  v.  221),  iufiip  yitp  ifatm 
ofyoy,  ^f  C9mp  twwos  JUaf0iwrl  ^v%i^  6M 
tthnta  ytyvAff itmw-  For  other  similar  testimonies 
see  WeUtein,  Not.  TuL  %-ol.  it  p.  292.  At  the 
same  time,  by  the  foree  of  numbers,  and  by  their 
wiklness  and  savage  ferocity,  the  Scythiana  were  a 
dreaded  foe,  and  often  spread  skughter  and  diianls 
tfton  through  the  lands  which  they  invaded  (ese 
BawUnson*s  .dfictenl  Afonarckies,  u.  508-517).  tt 
is  generally  allowed  that  they  are  the  hordes  meant 
under  the  name  of  BIaooo  in  £b.  zxzviiL  and 
xxxiz.,  and  are  also  tiie  warrion  whom  Jeremiah 
describes  as  so  terrible  (iv.-vi.).  Ptorhaps  it  may 
be  inferred  from  Col.  iii.  11  that  there  wen  Shsy- 
thians  also  among  the  early  oonverts  to  Christianity, 
ftlany  of  this  people  lived  in  Greek  and  Koman 
lands,  and  could  luive  heard  the  Gospel  there,  even 
if  some  of  the  first  preaohen  had  not  penwtratad 
into  Scythia  itself.  Acoording  to  one  of  tlw  eai^ 
Christian  traditions  it  was  the  mission  of  tlie 
Apostle  Andrew  to  go  to  the  Scythiane  and  pHaaen 
to  them  the  (jospel  (Euseb.  HitL  Ecdu.  ui.  1). 

Herodotus  states  (i.  103-105)  that  the  Scythians 
made  an  incunion  through  Palestine  into  Egypt, 

Is  the  counsel,  admonition,  drawn  from  the  Scriptnies. 
Adyoc  irapcuc^i^kK  appears  In  Acts  xih.  16  as  the  re* 
eeived  tenn  for  such  aa  address,  the  Sermon  of  ths 
Synagogue.  Ilap^A^cnc  itself  was  ao  closely  alllsd 
withvpo^frWa  (oomp.  Barnabas  »  vibv  eyeffwfas^ 
vtbc  vo^cueAiiircwf),  that  the  expressloos  of  tlis  Iwe 
Apestiss  may  be  rsgardsd  as  sabstsnMaHy  " 
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wtm  FBiBinetiehntv  the  ooutemponury  of  Josiao. 
b  tha  waj  some  voaki  aoBOaui  for  the  Green 
gumQ(Bethr%bmik,Seflk€poli§,  H.  &  U. 

SGYTHOP'OLIS  (aicv6»r  ir^Aii :  Peihiio- 
Syitae.  BtUtm:  cuka»  Sqfiharumy,  that  It,  «*the 
atj  of  the  Sejtbieiis,**  oeenit  in  the  A.  Y.  of  Jud. 
m.  10  end  9  Mux.  xiL  99  oolj.  In  the  LXX. 
tf  Jodg.  i.  97,  however,  it  if  faiacited  (in  both  the 
pvt  MSS.)  ee  the  STDOoym  of  Bvtu-uibaii,  and 
Ikk  idcntifieetioii  if  oonfirmed  by  the  naiTati?e  of 
1  Ueee.  ▼.  59,  e  penUri  aooount  to  that  of  2  Maoc 
la.  9,  af  well  at  by  the  repeated  ttateuento  of 
^wphoi  {AnL  V.  1,  $  93,  yi,  U,  §  g,  xii.  8,  §  6). 
He  oaifonnly  gives  the  name  in  the  contraeted 
Aepe  (Xrvtf^oXir)  in  which  it  if  also  given  by 
EMbiofl  (Omun,  panim),  Pliny  {H.  N.  v.  18), 
Smbo  (xrt),  etc.,  ete.,  and  which  if  inaccurately 
Ukieed  in  the  A.  y.  Polybius  (v.  70,  §  4)  employs 
the  fuller  form  of  the  LXX.  Beth-shean  hss  now, 
like  10  many  other  places  in  the  Holy  Land,  re- 
pined itf  ancicitt  name,  and  if  known  as  BeiiAn 
nlj.  A  mooud  eloee  to  it  on  the  west  if  called 
Fcfi  SkUt,  in  which  it  if  perhapa  jnst  possible  that 
t  tnce  of  Sey thopolie  may  linger. 

But  ahfaoogh  there  ia  no  doubt  whaterer  of  the 
identity  of  the  plaee,  there  ii  considerable  diflbrenoe 
rf  opinicn  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name.^    The 
LXX.  (w  if  evident  from  the  form  in  which  they 
pcseat  it)  and  Pliny  (//.  N.  v.  16  ^)  attribute  it  to 
Itie  ScTthiana,  who,  in  the  words  of  the  Byzantine 
kntonao,  George  SyncsUus,   *«ovenaa  Palestine, 
Mid  took  possesaiun  of  Baisan,  which  from  them  is 
alfed  Seythopolis.**     This  has  been  in   modem 
tisMS  generally  referred  to  the  invasion  recorded  by 
Umdotiis  (I.  104-6),  when  the  Scythians,  after 
Ifaar  oeeupation  of  Media,  passed  through  Pales- 
tine  on  their  road  to  Egypt  (about  b.  o.  600  —  a 
fcv  jssrs  before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu> 
Aadneoar),  a  statement  now  recognised  as  a  rsal 
bet,  though  soma  of  the  details  may  be  open  to 
IHitkm  (/Kel.  if  Geogr.  iL  940  6;  RawUnson's 
fftiorf.  L  946).     It  ia  not  at  all  improbable  that 
aAmr  m  their  psasage  throogh,  or  on  their  return 
iftff  being  lepobed   by  Psammetichus  (Herod,  i. 
m),ma»  Seyihians  may  have  fettled  in  the  coun- 
try {ItM^  Guek.  ilL  694,  mrfe);  and  no  phuse 
eoeU  be  moie  likely  to  attrset  them  than  Bewtn 
-fcrtik,  moat  abundantly  watorsd,  and  in  an  es- 
■Dmt  military  poeition.     In  the  then  stats  of  the 
Udy  t^iMJ  they  would  hanlly  most  with  much  r»- 


Bdsnd,  however  (apparsnUy  bdted  thereto  by 
ku  tobts  of  the  truth  of  Herodotus*  account),  dis- 
aided  this  explanation,  and  suggested  that  Soy- 
IbepoGs  wss  a  corruption  of  Succothopolis  —  the 
diirtown  ef  the  district  ef  Saeooth.  In  this  he  k 
IspfMrted  by  Geeeoins  {Notu  to  Burckkardl^  p. 
KM)  sod  by  Giimm  {EoMg.  Bamdlm^  on  1  Maee. 
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V.  69).    Since,  Iiowever,  the  ol^tion  of  Reland  te 
the  historical  truth  of  Herodotus  is  now  removed, 
the  ueceesity  for  this  suggestion  (certainly  most  in- 
genious) seems  not  to  exist.    The  distance  of  Sae- 
ooth from  JSeisan,  if  we  identify  it  with  SaMl,  if 
10  w  iff,  while  if  the  argumente  of  Mr.  lieke  are 
valid  it  would  be  nearly  double  sf  far.    And  it  if 
surely  gratuitouf  to  suppose  that  so  large,  inde- 
pendent, and  important  a  town  ss  Beth-shean  was 
in  the  earlier  history,  and  as  the  remains  sltow  it 
to  have  been  in  the  Greek  perkxi,  shoukl  have  taken 
its  name  from  a  comparatively  insiguificaiit  place 
at  a  kmg  distance  from  it     Dr.  Kobiuson  {BibL 
Hr$,  m,  330)  remarks  with  Justice,  that  had  the 
Greekf  derived  the  name  from  Succotb  they  would 
have  employed  that  name  in  its  transUted  form  aa 
Smirai,  and  the  compomid  would  have  been  Scen- 
opolis.     ReUiid's  derivation  is  also  dbmissed  with^ 
out  hesitation  by  Ewald,  on  the  ground  that  the 
two  names  Succoth  and  Skythes  have  nothing  in 
common  (Gesc/i.  iii.  694,  wiie).     Dr.  Kobinson 
suggests  that,  after  aSi,  City  of  the  ScyUiians  may 
be  right:  the  word  Scffthia  bang  used,  as  in  the 
N.  T.  as  equivalent  to  a  barbarian  or  savage.     In 
this  sense  he  thinks  it  may  have  been  applied  U 
the  wild  Arabs,  who  then,  as  now,  inhabited  the 
Ohdr,  and  at  times  may  have  had  possession  o< 
Beth-shean. 

The  Canaanites  were  never  expelled  fbom  Beth- 
shean,  and  the  heathen  appear  to  have  always  main- 
tained a  footing  there.  It  is  named  in  the  Mithna 
as  the  seat  of  idolatry  (Mishna,  Aboda  Zam^  i.  4), 
and  as  oontainmg  a  double  popuUtion  of  Jews  and 
heathens.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  war 
(A.  D.  65)  the  beatlien  roee  agsinst  the  Jews  and 
massacred  a  large  number,  according  to  Josephus 
{B.  J,  ii.  18,  §  3)  no  less  than  13,000,  in  a  wood  or 
grove  ck)se  to  the  town.  Sc>-thopolis  was  the 
largest  city  of  the  DecapoUs,  and  the  only  one  of 
the  ten  which  Uy  west  of  Jordan.  By  Eusebiua 
and  Jerome  {Onom.  '^Bethsan  *')  it  is  character- 
ised as  ir6Xu  Minnos  and  urb$  nobilu.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  district  of  iU  own  of  the  most 
abundant  fertility.  It  became  the  seat  of  a  Chris- 
tian bishop,  and  its  name  is  found  in  the  hsts  ol 
signatures  ss  Ute  ss  the  Council  of  Constantinople, 
A.  o.  636.  The  Utest  mention  of  it  under  the 
title  of  Seythopolis  is  probably  that  of  WilUam 
of  Tyre  (xxii.  16,  96).  He  mentions  it  ss  if  it 
waf  then  actually  so-called,  carefully  expbuning 
that  it  was  formeriy  Beth-shan.  G. 

•  BOYTHOPOI/ITANS  (SiruaoiroXiTai : 
Sc^ijpoiUa),  inhabitantf  of  Sotthopous  (9 
Mace  xiL  80).  H. 

SEA.  The  Sea,  ydm,«  is  used  in  Scripture  to 
denote  — (1.)  The  «  gathering  of  the  watets  "  (jfd- 
mim)  encompassing  the  bmd,  or  what  we  call  in  a 
more  or  less  definite  S60fe««  the  Ocean."    (9.)  Some 


•  Tbs  "aiodim  Qrsaks  "  ars  ssU  to  dMlve  It  from 
•«5m,aUili(WtUlaaM,lnXNel.qro«err)*  Thislv, 
Mlltas,  aaoCbffr  appearsnes  of  the  lefsod  so  well 
Bsva  la  eoanesfcioo  wlfli  the  ftmndsttoa  of  Bytsa 
X9Whs|s).  One  sneh  baa  been  nontiooed  in  ivlbr. 
*n  IS  Brtwoa  voder  MAOHnoLAB  (voL  U.  p.  172^ 

B*i«l. 

^  Tbi  A*gn%mr  Huns  Kjsa,  nMotfoned  in  this  pas- 
^Malbrmar  appeUaSkn  of  Beythopnlls.  is  ktoad- 
Aii  kr  ■mid  (Qemk.  Ir.  468)  with  Nuuh,  an  In  sr- 

aeiaally  ftnuid  en  ecins. 


^q^,  Oh.  H2y^0ea.vtt.  9,9    Ukmrw^i  man, 


ftem  n^^  not  used,  I. «.  D^i^iOr  Hpn,  "roar,*' 
n  and  **  being  Interehanisd.    Connected  with  this  Is 

a^nrj:  Ji^vowot:  a^fMn*,  «the  deep **  (Oen.  I.  9 i 

Jon.  Ii.  6 ;  a«-  P-  ^>-    It  «i*o  nu"<^  ^*  ^*^  (^^* 
pp.  800, 608).    When  used  Ibr  the  sea,  it  very  eflen, 
bat  not  always,  hdMS  the  artiola. 
Other  woids  for  the  sea  (in  A.  T.  « deep")  are :  0*1 

nSsitTTp,  rh\^  (only  to  plural),  or  rh^S : 

Sp^omm^  ^diDt:  etysriis,  jmtfmditm,    (9)  b^GltD  * 
MToieAvepdi;  cfitoeMim, « walerflood **  (PS.  nil.  101 


"  f^'V^'  (MAa««»  4)  imxir^l   {mmn)   mavis- 
tkuttm, 

b  b*Vl*  ^c|Mc:  mnna. 

«  ^Sn,  JoliMd  with  D>  :  vopcJUaiyq  :  littw.    In 
P«tt.  xUz.  18,  **>»v«n  i  »  Icte  utU.  89,  miyuJiM. 

*  V7??»  *«■  V?9i  "bt'^k."  only  In  Ju^g. 
.  17t  In  plttcml :  <Mumrmi :  porlw :  A.T.  «  tanaehM.** 

«  T'^rro,  *  plaee  of  NteMt:  A4^^:  /wrfM ;  A. T. 
/  a.)  b},  lit.  n  hMy»  IB  plml,  «•««•:  «6pM: 
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poitloo€rUiii,MtiMM«ditemiieuiS6iu  (8.)  In* 
bud  Um,  whether  of  Mat  crfiwhinter.  (4.)  Any 
gvnt  eoUaetion  of  wnter,  m  the  rivwi  Nile  or  Eih 
phfetee,  eipedallj  In  »  etete  of  owilow. 

1.  In  the  fint  eeiM  it  ii  need  in  Geii.  i.  2, 10, 
and  ebewhere,  ae  Deui.  ux.  13;  1  K.  x.  S8;  F^ 
ixiv.  9;  Job  xx?l.  8,  IS,  xncTlii.  8;  lee  Horn.  IL 
xIt.  801, 808,  end  Uee.  Tkeog.  107, 109;  end  S  PeL 
Ui.5. 

2.  Id  the  eeoond,  it  ii  need,  with  the  aiticb  (a) 
•r  the  Meditenwieen  See,  celled  the  •«  hinder,*' « the 
Mweetem,"  and  the  <«otnioat**  eea  (Deut.  xl.  34, 
xxxiv.  2;  Joel  U.  20); '« eea  of  the  PhUietinea  **  (Ex. 
xxiiL  81); «« the  greet  eea"  (Nam.  xxxiv.  6,7;  Joeh. 
XT.  47);  **theeea"{0«nxM«.13;  Fs-lxxx.  Il,CTii. 
tS;  1 BL  It.  20,  Ac.),  (ft)  Alao  fnquenUy  of  the  Red 
Sea  (Ex.  xv.  4;  Joeh.  xxiv.  6),  or  one  of  ita  guUa 
(Num.  xi.  81;  Ii.  xi.  16),  end  perhapa  (1  R.  i.  22) 
the  tea  travemd  by  Solomon*!  fleet.    [Keo  Ska.] 

8.  The  iuhuid  kites  termed  teea,  as  the  Salt  or 
Dead  Sea.     (See  the  special  arUdes.) 

4.  The  tenn  ytlm,  like  the  Arabic  ftrvAr,  is  also 
applied  to  great  rivers,  as  the  Nile  (Is.  xix.  5;  Am. 
viH.  8,  A.  V.  "  flood;  "  Nah.  Ui.  8;  Ex.  xxxU.  2), 
the  KnphraUis  (Jer.  U.  86).  (See  Stanley,  8.  ^  P. 
App.  p.  538.) 

The  qualities  or  charaeteristles  of  the  sea  and 
sea-coast  mentioned  in  Scripture  are,  (1.)  'Hie  sand,* 
whose  abundance  on  the  coast  both  of  Palestine 
and  Egypt  fivuishes  so  many  illustntions  (Gen 
xxii.  17,  xli.  49;  Judg.  vil.  12;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5;  1 
K.  iv.  80,  29;  Is.  x.  22;  Matt  rii.  26;  Strabo, 
lib.  xvL  768,  769;  Raumer,  PaL  p.  46;  Robinson, 
H.84-(t8,  464;  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  280;  Hasselquist, 
Trav.  p.  119;  Stanley,  S.  ^  P,  pp.  266,  260, 264). 
(1)  The  shore.*  (8.)  Creeks«'orinleU.  (4.)  Har- 
bora.«    (6.)  Waves /or  billows. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  almost  all  the  figures 
of  speech  taken  from  the  sea  in  Scripture  nSer 
cither  to  its  power  or  its  danger,  and  among  the 
woes  threatened  in  punishment  of  disobedience,  one 
may  be  remarked  as  significant  of  the  dcead  of  the 
eea  entertained  by  a  non-seafaring  people,  the  being 
brought  back  Into  Egypt  «Mn  ships  "  (Deut.  xxviii. 
68).  The  national  feeling  on  this  suttject  may  be 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  Greeks  in  i^erence  to 
the  sea.  [Commkbcb.]  It  may  be  remarked,  that, 
as  is  natural,  no  mention  of  the  tide  is  found  in 
Scripture. 

The  pbice  »  where  two  seas  met  **  ^  (Acts  xxvii. 
41)  is  explained  by  Conybeare  and  Howson  as  a 
pkMt  where  the  ishuid  Salmonetta,  off  the  coast  of 
Malta  in  St  Pluirs  Bay,  so  intercepts  the  passage 
fh>m  the  sea  without  to  the  bay  within  aa  to  give 
the  appearance  of  two  seaa.  Just  ae  Strabo  rspre- 
ants  the  appearanoe  of  the  entrance  from  the  Boe- 
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plMns  Into  the  Bnxiiie;  blltltseenlBqalt•aa■L^l 
that  by  the  ««pboe  of  the  double  soft,**  Is  meaBl 
one  where  two  curmta,  caueed  by  the  intcrvaitio« 
of  the  isbmd,  met  and  produced  an  eddj,  which 
made  it  desirable  at  once  to  ground  the  ship  (Couj 
beare  and  Uowioa,  IL  428;  Strabo,  ii.  124). 

H.  W.  P. 
•  SKA,  THB  O&BAT.    [Ska,  2.] 

SEA,  MOLTBK.*    The  name  given  to  tfas 
great  braxen '  Uver  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  [La  VEft.J 

In  the  pUoe  of  the  laver  of  the  Tabernacle,  Solo- 
mon caused  a  laver  to  be  caat  for  a  similar  purpoae, 
which  from  its  sixe  was  called  a  sea.  It  was  madt 
partly  or  wholly  of  the  brass,  or  rather  eoppsw, 
which  bad  been  captured  by  David  from  **  Tibhath 
and  Chun,  dtica  of  Uadantxer  kmg  of  Zobnh** 
(1  K.  vU.  28-26;  1  Chr.  xvUi.  8).  Its  dimensiona 
were  as  folfews:  Height,  6  cubits;  diameter,  10 
cubits  ;  circumference,  80  cubits  ;  thlckneaB,  1 
haudbreadth;  and  it  b  said  to  have  been  capable 
of  oontahiing  2.000,  or,  according  to  2  Chr.  iv.  5, 
8,000  hatha.  Below  the  brimi  there  was  a  doable 
row  of  ^'knopa,*'^  10  (I  e.  6  +  6)  in  each  cubit 
'lliese  were  probably  a  running  border  or  double 
fillet  of  tendrils,  and  fruits,  said  to  be  gourds,  of  aa 
oval  shape  (Celsius,  Bia-ob.  i.  897,  and  Jewiah  au- 
thorities quoted  by  him),  llie  brim  itself,  or  lip, 
was  wrought «« like  the  brim  of  a  cup,  with  flowers  < 
of  lilies,*'  I.  e.  curved  outwards  like  a  lily  or  lotos 
flower,  llie  hver  stood  on  twelve  oxen,  three  to- 
wards each  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  all  looking 
outwards.  It  n-as  mutilated  by  Ahax,  by  lidng 
removed  fit>m  its  basis  of  oxen  and  placed  on  a 
stone  base,  and  was  finally  broken  up  by  the  Assyr- 
ians (2  K.  xvi.  14,  17,  xxv.  13). 

Josephus  says  that  the  form  of  the  sea  was  hemi- 
spherical, and  that  it  hekl  8,000  baths;  and  lie  eke- 
where  tells  us  that  the  bath  was  equal  to  72  Attic 
|fWa<,  or  I  ^mirHis  =  6  gallons  6.12  pints 
(Joseph.  AnL  viiL  2,  $  9,  and  8,  §  6.  The  question 
arises,  which  occurred  to  the  Jewish  writers  them- 
selves, how  the  contents  of  the  Uiv,  ss  thej  are 
given  in  the  sacred  text,  are  to  be  reconciled  with 
its  dimensions.  At  the  rate  of  1  bath  =  8  gallona 
6.12  pints,  2,000*baths  woukl  amount  to  about 
17,260  galkns,  and  8,000  (the  more  proeisdy  stated 
reading  of  2  Chr.  Iv.  6)  would  amount  to  25,920 
gallons.  Now,  supposing  the  vessel  to  be  hemi- 
spherical, as  Josephus  says  it  was,  the  cubit  to  be 
=  20i  inches  (20  6260),  and  the  pahn  or  hand- 
breadth  =  8  hiches  (20)464,  Wilkinson,  Anc  Kg^pL 
IL  268),  we  find  the  foUowing  proportfons:  From 
the  height  (6  cubits  =  102^  inches)  subtract  the 
thickness  (8  inches),  the  axis  of  the  hemisphen 


f^£fwc:/iMfatf;eiajlnFs.xoiiL8.    (8.)  "I^ITQ 

ItMfwm^vvM'*  gwrg»,«teto.«wabrBsker"  (4.)  niS2 

(Job  Ix.  8) :  ftmtm .•  lit  "a  high  plaee  *  (b.  xx.  »t 

9  Ttfvot  8<MAa0v«ff :  leois 

*  P^ :  X»«^ :  AiOis. 


Wii.    Ibe  paasagsktsraHy  is,  "  and  Ms  Up  (w«D  Ifee 
(saeh  as)  a  eap^  Up,  a  l^y-Aoi 


8BA,  MOLTEN 

wctf  be  99|  ioebM,  and  ite  oontente  In  galkmi,  at 
ir7|  cnbic  inefacB  to  the  galkm,  would  be  about 
7.500  p^aDoDs;  or  taking  the  cubit  at  22  inebea,  the 
cantnU  woaU  reach  10,04d  galloua  — an  amount 
itiO  far  below  the  required  quantity.    On  the  other 
bud,  a  benuaphcrieal  vened,  to  contain  17,250  gal- 
mvi  have  a  depth  of  1 1  ffeet  nearly,  or  rather 
than  6  enbita,  at  the  liigheat  er.iniate  el  22 
lo  the  enbit,  eielurire  of  the  thieknefls  of 
the  vend.     To  meet  the  difiieulty,  we  may  ima^ 
me — (1.)  As  crroDeoos  reading  of  the  numben. 
(I ,   We  may  imagine  the  later,  like  its  prototype 
la  the  Tabeniaele.  to  hare  had  a  ^  foot,"  which  may 
Swe  been  a  buiii*  which  reeeited  the  water  as  it 
«aa  drawn  out  bj  taps  from  the  larer,  so  that  the 
prierta  might  be  said  to  waah  '' at  *' <>  not  ''in'*  it 
(Ex.  xM-  18,  19;  2  Chr.  ir.  6).     (8.)  We  may 
Hppoee  the  bver  to  hate  had  another  shape  than 
the  lieiiikph«e  of  Joeephns.     lite  Jewish  writen 
■ppoavi  that  it  had  a  square  hollow  base  for  3 
eabtU  of  iU  height,  and  2  cnbits  of  the  eircniar 
ijim  above   (Ughtfoot,  i>escr.    Ten^  vol  i.  p. 
(47).     A  far  more  probable  suggestion  is  that  of 
Hmuhb,  in  whkh  Keil  agrees,  that  it  was  of  a 
bulging  farm  bebw,  but  contracted  at  the  mouth 
to  tte  dimenslooe  named  in  1  K*  tU.  23.     (4.)  A 
borth  soppoeition  is  perhaps  tenable,  that  when 
it  is  said  the  laver  contained  2,000  or  3,000  baths, 
the  mcaoing  is  that  the  sqiply  of  water  required 
te  iie  me  aaiountedy  at  its  utmost,  to  that  quan- 
tity.   The  ({oantity  itself  of  water  is  not  surpris- 
u^  wha  we  rauembcr  the  quantity  mentioned  as 
the  supply  of  a  priTste  house  for  pnriflcatioD, 
MB^y,  6  amphorsB  of  2  or  3  firkins  (/AcrpirraO 
csefa,  i.  e.  from  16  to  24  gaUons  cash  (John  ii.  6). 


SEA,  THE  SALT 
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JfWtomllonorthelATar.    VromKea 


The  kvar  is  sakl  to  have  besn  supplied  in  earlier 
dajt  by  the  GibeooHes,  but  afterwards  by  a  conduit 
faan  the  pools  of  I3ethlebem.  Ben-Katin  made 
twehre  coeks  (epistomia)  for  drainng  off  the  water, 
■fid  iovcoted  a  eontrirauce  for  keeping  it  pure 
dviag  the  night  {Joma,  iiL  10;  Tamid^  ilL  8; 
iiiddolh,  iiL  6;  Ughtfoot,  I  c).  Mr.  Layard 
f  nrfons  some  drvtihu'  veseds  found  at  Nineveh, 
ef  6  feet  ui  diameter  and  2  feet  in  depth,  which 
sBeaed  to  anewer,  in  point  of  use,  to  the  Molten 
8ca,  thoi^  far  inferior  hi  siae;  and  on  the  ba»- 
idBds  it  is  remarkable  thai  eaukirons  aie  repra- 
■Bled  mpported  by  oxen  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab, 
%  180;  see  Tlieniia  on  1  K.  ^.;  and  Keil,  Arch. 
BUL  L  1S7,  and  pL  3,  fig.  L).  H.  W.  P. 


SEA,  THE  SALT  (nb^n  D;:  ^  8dAM«e 
rw  hkw\  9,  ii  oAvir^,  and  •Hif  tUivmis}  B.  &A^f 
in  (ien.  nuirt  mlU,  elsewhere  m.  jadiisimani,  ex* 
oept  Jueh.  iii.  fuod  mmo  vocatwr  mortimm).  The 
usual,  and  perhaps  the  moat  ancient  name  for  the 
remarkable  lake,  which  to  the  Western  «orld  is 
u»w  generally  known  as  the  Dead  Sea. 

I.  (1.)  It  is  found  only,  and  but  rardy,  in  the 
Pmtateoch  ((jen.  xiv.  3;  Num.  xxxiv.  3, 12;  Deut. 
in.  17^},  and  in  the  book  of  Joahna  (iiL  16,  xii.  8, 
xr.  2,  6,  xvUi.  19).  ^     ^ 

(2.)  Another,  and  poesiUy  a  hter  name,  is  the 

Sea  or  toe  Arabah  (H^^??  ^V'  ^^^^^ 
"Apo/ta;  1^  8cU.  "Apo/ta;  h  i^'  f^^  "'kfo^' 

nmrt  $oUtudim$,  or  deterU;  A.  V.  "Sea  of  the 
phdn  "),  which  is  found  in  Deut  iv.  48,  and  2  K. 
xir.  25;  and  eombined  with  the  former —**  the  sea 
of  the  Arabah,  the  salt  sea*'  — in  Deut  iii.  17; 
Joeh.  iU.  16,  xii.  8. 

(3.)  In  the  prophets  (Jod  ii.  20;  Ex.  xlviL  18, 
Zech.  xiv.  8)  it  is  mentioned  by  the  title  of  ths 

Eaot«  Sea  0?'^Oli?rT  Djn :  in  Ea.  T^y  0(Uae^ 
eaof  r^v  wphi  iuwr'ohiii  ^oii^m&vos;^  in  Jod  and 
Zech.  r^v  8cU.  t^p  rpdmtifi  mare  orieniah). 
(4.)  In  Ea.  xItU.  8,  it  is  styled,  without  prevknis 

reference,  the  sba  (D^H),  and  distinguished  from 
''  the  great  sea  "  —  the  Mediterranean  (ver.  10). 

(6.)  Its  connection  with  Sodom  is  first  suggested 
hi  the  Bibks  in  the  book  of  2  Esdras  (v.  7)  by  the 
name  »'Sodomitish  sea"  (mare  Sodomitkwn). 

(6.)  In  the  Tahnudical  books  it  is  caUed  both  the 

•*  Sea  of  Salt "  (Mnboi  WD"»),  and  »*  Sea  of 
Sodom  "(DTTObuyHD^).  See  quotations  from 
Tslmud  and  Mkliash  TehiUim,  by  Bdand  {Pal  p. 
237). 

(7.)  Josepbus,  and  before  him  Diodorus  Siculns 
(iL  48,  xU.  98),  names  it  the  AsphaiUc  Lake  - 
j^  'A<r^a\TiTif  Afttvij  {Ant.  L  9,  iv.  6,  §  1,  ix.  10, 
$  1}  k  J,  I  33,  i  6,  iii.  10,  §  7,  iv.  8,  §  2,  4), 
and  once  h,  ^  iur^o\ro^6pos  {AnL  xtU.  6,  §  5) 
Also  {AnL  V.  1,  §  22)  ^  SoSo^iru  Klfuni- 

(8.)  The  name  "Dead  Sea  "^>pears  to  have  been 

fint  used  in  Greek  {Bdhaffca  vnpd)  by  Pausanias 
(▼.  7)  and  Galen  (iv.  9),  and  fai  Latin  {mare  mor- 
tuum)  by  Justin  (xxxvi.  3,  §  6),  or  rather  by  the 
dder  historian,  Trogus  PompeUus  (cur.  b.  c.  10), 
whoee  work  he  epitomized.  It  is  empk>yed  also  by 
Eusebius  {Omun,  XSio^M)-  The  expreesious  of 
Pausankia  and  Galen  imply  that  the  name  was  in 
use  in  the  country.  And  this  is  corroborated  by 
the  expresskm  of  Jerome  (Omm.  on  Dan.  xi.  48). 
•*mare  ....  quod  hnno  appeUatur  mor 
toum."  The  Jetvish  writers  appear  never  to  have 
used  it,  and  it  has  become  established  in  modem 
literature,  from  the  bdief  hi  the  very  exaggerated 
stories  of  Ito  deadly  charaeter  and  gkomy  aspect, 
which  themselves  probably  arose  out  of  the  name, 
and  were  due  to  the  preooncdved  notions  cf  the 
traveUen  who  vidted  its  shorss,  or  to  the  implicit 


•^p:  1|  c^vdO  :  A.  T.**  thereat  **(Bxnx.  19). 

i :  Ir  «^  (2  Ofrr.  It.  6). 

*  lie  Uie  BamaiitaB  PnitaleQBb  also  In  ft.  49. 

•  la faeliatfah  and  Jod,  se  an  aatttiwsls  to  "the 
ML**  •'.  #.  tfie  MadMerrsasaa; 


d  The  Tenkm  of  Che  LXX.  la  remaskable,  as  latro- 
dudog  the  name  of  Phcanlcla  in  boCh  tt.  18  and  19. 
This  may  be  either  an  equivalent  of  Bn-gedi,  odginaUj 
Ebaaaon-lamar,  the  *«  City  of  Falm-^ms**  (^Mvteir); 
or  may  aitee  out  of  a  eoRUptton  of  Kadmom  Into 
Kamaony  wtaieh  In  thii  version  is  oeesdonally  renderMl 
^Phoaolola.  Vte  only  weRaat  for  tt  in  tiie  eiBkclii« 
Hebrew  text  Is  the  name  Ttenar  (^^a  paha,*-  aD4 
9mtitS»  HtX  •■mefii'ii)  m  ver.  18. 
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tJtb  vKlt  vhkb  tbe;  rmtrHl  Um  ■tateracnt*  of ' 
ibelr  giiido.  Thui  MianderiDa  (cli.  U.)  Bj( 
ft  ii  «1kd  lli<  t)aul  Stft  becvae  It  movcUi  not, 
but  li  tiw  XiH  — tha  Au!t  being  Hut  U  li  IVs- 
qnrntl;  ■gltilsd,  uid  Ihit  when  In  motion  It* 
wtxf  h»ii  prmt  fiiMB.  Hmm  tI«o  U«  &hle  thsl 
DD  birdi  could  flj  latm  It  illTe,  •  mUon  uhlcta 
till  ciperleiice  of  ■Imoit  trerj  nioitn  tn\ilis  to 
Pilotine  would  eontnidlct. 


BBA,  THB  SALT 

(».|  The  Anbfa  nuiM  li  Bnltr  Ut,  tfae  ■• 
tot."  Tba  nuMof  Lot  Ii  ■!«  ipeeUIIr  a 
wllli  ■  ■mall  plMX  of  hnd,  •Dniatlma  * 
tlmci  penlnnik,  ftt  Ibe  mrtfa  end  of  U 

II.  <1.)  Tba  mMalM  Dun  8iA  h  the  & 
raptida  tf  the  rlnr  Jordad,  tba  kwnt  mod  1 
of  tbe  tbna  kkaa  whlah  Inlenupt  tba  ndi 
downward  eoarar.    It  li  tba  dniiat  portiai 
TVj  de^i  iBtitn]  bnira  wbkb  nua  Hm  ■ 


oarno! 


ir  llM  Dau  Su,  (Rni  tb*  Otnai  hJImh.  Si 


Soandlnp  gf  Ljach,  BoUaKlii,  Da  Saali .  . 

Mr.  Oron  b;  Ila^itRMj  SHuian,  ud  angnnd  br  J.  D.  Oooiiar. 
Kifirnu!a.  —  1.  JiTfcfag.    t.  Fori  uT  JtinUa.     ■.  Wad;  OoBinnB.    4.  Wad;  E&tfea  Ha'b.    t.  Bu  al-FWh 

Uub.     «.  Aln  Vartbata.    T.  Rh  Mnatd.     B.  Wadj  Uijlb.    S.  Ajn  JIdj.     10.  BMiat  ,1  KhoU).     U.  Scb- 

bah.     U.  WadjZamnb.     11.  Dm  loftaal.     U.  Ehaahm  Didiuii.     1».  Wadr  Ilktab.     18.  Wad;  •( Jrfb. 

17.  WadjTitUab.     U.  Otin  K^aOafa.     li,  Plalo  aa^abkab.    30.  WadfaitDta'ab.     7-    —     -    - 

B.  Tba  UfaiD.    H.  Tha  Iiuk  MoimBbL     34.  BMbMiw.     K.  HabtsB. 
tha  loCMd  Udk  marine  ■■■d  faenarini  tba  Un  tbaw  tba  i^eia  of  tba  tnomn  laottaia 


frem  tba  GuV  rf  AluttM  to  tba  raoga  of  Labaoon, 
■ud  from  the  nog*  of  LebauoD  to  tin  aitntna 
Dcrtta  of  Ss-ria.  ItltlnbotapoolleftbjUie 
k,  la  Ua  ralnat  from  1 '   '     ' 


wDnlrj'  It  maj  ba  eallad  wM  _. 

lu;  to  (ba  pfajdeal  gaographj'  of  tba  Holy  Land. 
It  la  ttaerelora  In  erarj  wa;  an  oljaec  of  ertno* 
intocat.  Tba  probable  condltiotu  of  tba  fannatioa 
of  tha  lake  win  b«  allndHl  to  In  tbe  oonne  of  tbii 
aiticb:  waahaU  now  aiUmpt  to  deaoibe  Ua  diaw 
akna,  appaataoaa,  and  natural  fcntoraa 
9.  TWwad  OB  tba  m^  tba  Ukc  ia  of  aa  aUiw 


SBA,  THBSALT 


iJa  litbkh«li  to  M,  KhoN. 


SBA,THBBALT 
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Aln  IMikbfth  to  Wady  SMtt  Malb. 


&  ftom  Aln  TnilMh  to  W^Oj  SMtm, 


L  Wnm  Aln  Ttattwh  to  Wady  Mqiib. 


Aln  J%tU  to  Wadj  M4ib. 


1  fkom  Ahi  JMy  to  Um  N.  pnlnt  of  Ptalnrala. 


Hit  W.  ■hot*  to  tbo  N.  pofail  tfPfrtt"*^ 


otPkaiamhu 


AenM  the  Lmoon  ftom  B.  to  W. 


BtedoM  (ftoM  nwt  to  out)  of  IIm  Dia» 
iu;  floltMl  Ibr  the  flnt  ttmo,  flmn  ttao  Soandlngt 
t^m  hy  Igrvch  oo  th*  Map  In  his  Nanatifn  oftht 
V.  &  A^fCJM,  «ie.,  London,  1849.  To*  tpoCs  m 
*Ue^  ttM  floeOon«  won  takMi  tut  indkniod  on  tbo 
Mi»(af|MM4tc)h3rtho  dotted  Unoi  TbodoptfeiMV 
^fmbtnflWkfeoc. 

It.— lor  Mm  Mko  of  dioniMi,  tbo  horlnntal 
^  VHteol  Moloo  fcr  thofo  Boettont  ham  boon  on- 
yfc»  Umt  adoptod  for  tho  Slop  oad  Longltiidl- 
**  •■•*«  on  tbo  ofpoilto 


fbrm,  of  toknbi/  regular  eontonr,  intonipt^d  only 
by  a  large  and  long  peninsula  which  prqjeeta  from 
the  eastern  shore,  near  its  southern  end,  and  vir» 
tually  divides  the  expanse  of  the  water  into  two 
portions,  connected  by  a  long,  narrow,  and  some' 
what  devious  passage.  Its  longest  axis  is  situated 
nearly  north  and  south.  It  lies  between  31^  6' 
W  and  310  46'  N.  ht.,  neariy ;  and  thus  ito  water 
surface  is  from  N.  to  S.  as  nearly  as  possiUB  40 
geographical,  or  46  English  miles  long.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  lies  between  d6o  34'  and  850  37' 
east  long.,«  neariy;  and  ite  greatest  width  (some  3 
miles  S.  of  Ain  Jidy)  is  abont  9*  geogrvphieal  miles, 
or  10)  English  miles.  The  ordinary  area  of  the  up- 
per portion  is  about  174  square  geographical  miles  ; 
of  the  channel  99;  and  of  the  lower  portion,  hei^ 
after  styled  **the  lagoon,"  46;  in  aU  about  360 
square  geogimphical  miles.  These  dimensions  an 
not  very  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
They  are,  however,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  sub- 
ject to  considerabliB  variation  acoonUug  to  the  time 
of  the  year. 

At  ito  northern  end  the  lake  receives  the  stream 
of  the  Jordan :  on  its  eastern  side  the  ZSrka  Mn^ta 
(the  ancient  CallirrhoS,  and  possibly  the  more  an- 
cient en>Eglaim),  the  M<^ib  (the  Amon  of  the 
Bible),  and  the  Btm-TIemAd.  On  the  south  the 
Kurdhy  or  et-Ahiyt  and  on  the  west  that  of  Ain 
Jidy,  These  are  probably  all  perennial,  though 
varUtble  streams;  but,  in  addition,  the  beds  of  the 
torreiito  which  lead  through  the  mountains  east 
and  west,  and  over  the  flat  shelving  pbdiis  on  both 
north  and  south  of  the  lake,  show  that  in  the 
winter  a  very  laige  quantity  ai  water  must  be 
poured  into  it.  There  are  also  all  ak>ng  the  west- 
em  side  a  considerable  number  of  springs,  some 
fresh,  some  vrarm,  some  salt  and  fetid  —  which 
appear  to  run  continually,  and  all  find  their  way, 
more  or  less  absorbed  by  the  sand  and  shingle  of 
the  beaeh,  into  ite  waters.  The  lake  hss  no  visible  « 
outlet. 

3.  Excepting  the  last  dreumstanoe,  nothing  has 
yet  been  stoted  about  the  Dead  Sea  that  may  not 
be  stated  of  numerous  other  inland  lakes.  The 
depression  of  ite  surface,  however,  and  tlw  depth 
wliich  it  attains  bdow  that  surface,  combined  with 
the  abeence  of  any  outlet,  render  it  one  of  the  mosi 
remarkable  spota  on  the  globe.  According  to  the 
obeervations  of  Lieut  Lyneb,  the  surface  of  the  lake 
in  May,  1848,  ww  1,316.7  <<  ftet  betow  the  tevel  c^ 

o  The  longitudes  and  latitodeo  an  given  with  oaro 
by  Tan  do  Voids  {Mmu  p.  65),  but  thoy  can  none  of 
tbom  bo  Implicitly  tmstod. 

b  Lynch  onys  9  to  9] ;  Dr.  Robinson  says  9  (1.  509) 
The  andont  writovs,  as  to  bnt  natural,  ostSmalod  ite 
dimouslons  voiy  inaeoiirately.  INodoras  otatos  tho 
Wngth  as  500  stadia,  or  abont  fO  miloo,  and  bvoadth 
03,  or  6  mUoo.  Jooophos  oztondo  the  length  to  689 
stadia,  and  the  brsodtb  to  150.  It  to  not  niaiswry  to 
aeenso  him,  on  tbto  aeoonnt,  of  wUlAil  oxagneratioD 
Nothing  to  mors  difloalt  to  ostknate  aconmtely  than 
the  oztoot  of  a  Sheet  ci  water,  otpoetolly  one  wbfch 
vaiico  so  much  toi  appsaraaee  as  the  Pead  Sea.  As 
rogarda  the  length.  It  to  not  imposulblo  that  at  th« 
time  of  Jooephua  the  water  ozteodod  over  tbo  Bonthon 
plain,  whteh  would  make  the  ontirs  length  over  5C 
geographical  miles. 

•  Nor  ean  there  bo  aoy  tav'aibto  one:  tbo  dtotonee 
of  the  sorftoo  below  that  of  tbo  oeoan  alone  iMutao 
It  impoaribte;  and  there  to  nonotlvo  ^  suppestog  lt| 
beeaoao  the  evapecatloa  (see  note  to  §  4)  to  anplj 
snflleiont  to  oarry  <#  the  sopply  from  iHthont. 

d  Tbto  Igors  mm   btoliisd  by 
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ibe  lledit«n«i.eui  at  JaA  {Jlepart  ofSecrtiarffqf 
Navjf^  etc.,  8vo,  p.  SS),  and  although  W9  cannot 
ahiolutelj  reij  on  the  aocura^  of  Uuit  dimension, 
■till  there  ia  reaaou  to  beliere  that  it  ii  not  very 
fiu*  fh>m  the  fact  The  meunrementa  of  the  depth 
of  the  lake  taken  by  the  aame  party  are  probably 
more  truetworthy.  The  expedition  eonaitted  of 
■ailon,  who  wen  hen  in  their  element,  and  to 
whom  taking  ionndings  was  a  matter  of  every  day 
•oeurrenoe.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  lake, 
north  of  the  peninsula,  sewn  cross  seetious  were 
obtained,  six  of  which  are  exhibited  on  the  pre- 
9tdlDg  |»g«''  I'hey  show  this  portion  to  te  a 
perfect  basin,  descending  rapidly  till  it  attains,  at 
about  one-third  of  its  length  fivm  the  north  aid, 
a  depth  of  1,308  »  lieet  Immediately  west  of  the 
npper  extremity  d  the  peninsula,  however,  this 
depth  decreases  suddenly  to  836   feet,  then  to 

Ain  Ttrbbek  up  the  Wadf  Rom  et-Okuweir  sod  Waif 
tti'Nttr  to  Jenisalem,  and  thence  by  Bamleh  to  JafllL 
[t  seems  to  have  been  usuallj  assumed  as  socofate, 
and  as  MttUng  the  quekClon.  The  elements  of  error 
In  toveUng  acroaa  aueh  a  country  axe  very  gnat,  and 
even  pnetioed  surveyora  would  be  liable  to  mistake, 
unlesa  by  the  adoptloQ  of  a  seriee  of  cheeks  which  It 
Is  ioooDoelvable  that  Lyneh^  party  can  have  adopted. 
The  very  Iket  that  no  datum  on  the  beach  ia  men- 
tioned, and  that  they  appear  tn  have  leveled  from  the 
theo  rarlkoe  of  the  water,  ahowa  that  the  party  waa 
not  directed  by  a  practiced  levator,  uid  caata  auaplcioo 
■over  all  the  obaervations.  lunch's  obaervationa  with 
the  barometer  (p.  12)  gave  1,284.588  feet  —  82  feet  lees 
deprewion  thui  that  mentlcned  above.  The  exiatenoe 
of  the  depraarioo  waa  fer  a  long  time  unknown.  Even 
Beetaen  (I.  426)  beUeved  that  it  lay  higher  than  the 
ocean.  Mannoot  (Fbyagv,  111.  61)  calculatee  the 
Mount  of  Ollvea  at  747  metree  above  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  then  eatimatea  the  Dead  Sea  at  600  metrea 
below  the  Mount  The  llict  waa  flnt  ascertained  by 
Moore  and  Beek  In  March,  1887,  by  boiling  water; 
but  ttiey  were  unable  to  arrive  at  a  l^re.  It  may  be 
well  here  to  give  a  list  of  the  various  obaervationa  on 
the  level  of  the  lake,  made  by  dlfliufent  traveU«ra :  — 


^pr.  1887 
1888 

1888 

1841 

1846 

May,  1848 

May,  1848 

Nov.  1860 

Oct  27, 1866 

Apr.  (?;  1867 


Ton  Schubert 
De  Bertou    .  . 


Symonds  .... 
Von  WUdenbruch 

lO^nch 

Lynch 

Rev.  G.W.  Bridges 

Poole 

Roth 


Baram. 

Barom. 

Barom. 

Trignom. 

BarcHn. 

Barom. 

Level 

Aneroid 

Anenrid 

Barom. 


Eng.  ft. 

687. 
1,874.7 
1,429.2 
1,812.2 
1,44641 
1,284.6 
1,816.7 
1,867. 
1,318.6 
1,874.6 


-~8ee  Petennaan,  In  Gmgr.  Joumat^  xvUl.  90;  fer 
Roth,  Petermann's  MUtMeiivngmy  1868,  p.  8;  for 
Poole,  Gtogr,  Joum,  xxvi.  68.  Mr.  Brldgee  haa 
kindly  communicated  to  the  writer  the  reaulta  of  hla 
obaervationa.  Oaptaln  Bymonda'  operatlona  are 
Melly  deecribed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  In  his  addreeaaa  to 
Jie  Royal  Oeogr.  Sodetjr  In  1842  and  1848.  He 
carried  levela  acroaa  fkom  Jaflk  to  Jeruaalem  by  two 
Motaa,  and  thence  to  the  Bead  Sea  by  one  route : 
the  ultimate  difference  between  the  two  obeervatlona 
waa  leae  than  12  feet  {Otogr,  Joyrnal^  all.  p.  Ix. ;  xlli. 
p.  Ixzlv.).  One  of  the  acta,  ending  in  1^12-2  feet,  la 
given  In  Tan  de  Telde'a  Mewiotr,  pp.  76-81. 

Widely  as  the  reeulta  In  the  table  dllfer,  there  la  yet 
enough  agreement  among  them,  end  with  Lynch^ 
level-Obawvatlon,  to  warrant  tin  atalement  in  the  text 
flMee  of  Vnonda,  Lynch,  and  Poole,  are  remarkably 
Siose,  when  the  great  dtflcultles  of  the  esse  are  con- 
;;  bntlt  amst  be  admitted  that  those  of  Oe 
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Hi,  and  by  the  time  the  west  point  of  the  p» 
ninsuh  is  reached,  to  18  fiset  Below  this  tfat 
southern  portion  is  a  mere  lagoon  of  almost  even 
bottom,  varying  in  depth  firom  12  feet  In  tlw 
mkidle  to  3  at  the  edges.  It  will  be  nonvenient  to 
use  the  term  *<  bgoon  "  <^  in  speaking  of  the  south- 
em  portion. 

The  depression  of  the  kke,  both  of  its  sorfiaoe 
and  its  bottom,  bek)w  that  of  the  ocean  is  at  pre*- 
ent  quite  without  parallel  lie  lake  AssaL,  on  the 
Somali  coast  of  Eastern  Africa  opposite  Aden,  fnr- 
niahes  the  nearest  approach  to  it  Its  suxfeoe  is 
said  to  be  670  feet  bidow  that  of  the  ocean.*' 

4.  lie  level  of  the  Uke  is  lialle  to  variatSoa 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  Since  it  has 
no  outlet,  its  Im-el  is  a  balance  struck  between  thm 
amount  of  water  poured  into  it,  and  the  amoant 
given  off  by  evaporation.*    If  more  water  is  sap- 


Bertou,  Both,  and  BzidgMS  aie  equally  close.  Tha 
time  of  year  must  not  be  overlooked.  I^nch^  leTcl 
was  taken  about  midway  betw«ni  the  winter  raina  and 
the  autumnal  drought,  and  therefore  to  consistent  with 
that  of  Poole,  feak^n  6  months  later,  at  the  very  end  o( 
the  dry  aeason. 

a  The  map  In  Lynch^a  private  Kamtirt  (LoDdcn, 
1849),  from  which  theae  aectiona  have,  for  the  fine 
time,  been  plotted,  la  to  a  much  larger  aeate,  contaiiia 
mora  detaila,  and  to  a  more  valuable  document,  thaa 
that  in  hla  OfficUd  Rtpart^  4to  (Balttanofv,  18GS),  or 
hia  Keporf,  8vo  (Senate  Papera,  80th  Congr.,  2d  Sea- 
aion.  No.  84). 

b  Three  other  attempta  have  been  made  to  c»bt«lB 
soundings,  but  In  neither  eaae  with  any  very  praeti.*al 
rMult.  (1.)  By  Mcaan.  Moore  and  Beek,  in  March,  1887 
They  record  a  maximum  depth  of  2,400  ft  between  Am 
Terdbek  and  W.  VarkOy  and  a  little  north  of  the 
2,220  ft.  (See  Pafaner'a  JMep,  to  whleh  the 
Uona  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Beek  himaelf: 
Geogr.  Joum.  vil.  466.)  L^nch'a  aoundlnga  at  nearly 
the  aame  apota  give  1^70  and  1^800  ft  reapectlvriy,  at 
once  reveraing  and  grsktly  diminishing  the  depths. 
(2.)  Captain  Symonda,  R.  B.,  ia  aald  to  have  been 
upon  the  lake  and  to  have  obtained  aoundlnga,  the 
deepest  of  which  waa  2^00  ft.  But  for  thb  the  writer 
can  find  no  authority  beyond  the  statement  of  Ritt«r 
(Erdkundtj  "  Jordan,'*  p.  704),  who  does  not  name  the 
nouree  of  hla  infonnation.  (8.)  Ueut.  Molyneuz,  R. 
N.,  in  Sept  1847,  took  three  aoundlnga.  The  flsat  of 
these  aeema  to  have  been  about  oppoeite  Ain  Jidf^  and 
gave  1,860  ft,  thou^  without  certainly  reaching  the 
bottom.  The  other  two  were  farther  north,  and  ^avc 
1,068  and  1,096  ft.  {Geogr.Joum.  xvlU.  pp.  127, 128V 
The  greatest  of  theae  appears  to  be  about  cc^nciaeot 
with  Lynch 's  1,104  ttstt ;  but  there  to  so  much  vafue- 
neaa  about  the  apota  at  which  they  were  taken,  that  no 
use  can  be  made  of  the  reaulta.  I^nch  and  Bedc  agree 
In  repreaenting  the  weat  aide  aa  more  gradnai  tn  alope 
than  the  eaat,  whtoh  haa  a  depth  of  more  than  900  ft. 
clcoe  to  the  brink. 

e  Irby  and  Manglea  alwaya  term  this  part  <*the 
back-water,"  and  reserve  the  name  "  Dead  Sea "  for 
the  northern  and  deeper  portion. 

d  Murehtoon  In  Geogr.  Journal,  xiv.  p.  cxvL  A 
brief  description  of  thto  lake  to  given  in  ui  lateraating 
paper  by  Dr.  Buist  on  the  principal  depreesions  of  tfas 
gtobe,  reprinted  In  tbe  Sdimb.  N.  PkU.  Joumai^  April, 
1866. 

«  Thto  sul^t  has  been  ably  and  careftil^  Inveetl- 
gated  by  the  tote  Profeaaor  Marchand,  the  emment 
chemtot  of  Halle,  in  hto  paper  on  the  Bead  Sea  In  the 
Jwmalf^  prokt.  Cktmity  Leipsig,  1848,  pp.  871-874 
The  reault  of  hla  calculationa,  fooiuM  on  the  ubaerr* 
tlons  of  Shaw,  A.  von  Humboldt,  ami  Balard,  Is  Ih* 
while  the  average  qnantlty  soppHed  eaac^t 
20,000,000  onb.  ft.,  the  eraponHoa  m^  be 
9iOOOX)00  enb.  ft 
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|U  Hkm  the  trnpantioa  eui  carry  off,  the  lake 

flil  riw  nntfl  the  ermponting  sur&oe  b  m  mueb 

baened  ■■  to  reatore  the  behuioa.     On  the  other 

bed,  aboaki  the  eraporatUMi   drire  off  a  larger 

fandty  thao  the  aapplj,  the  lake  will  deaceod 

udl  the  nrfiua  beeomes  ao  ainall  aa  again  to  re- 

il0R  the  bakuwe.     Thia  flnctuation  ia  inereaied  by 

the  &et  that  the  winter  ia  at  oiioe  the  time  when 

the  doodi  and  atRama  aupply  moat  water,  and 

vfafli  the  evaporation  is  leaat ;  while  in  aommer,  on 

the  ether  hand,  when  the  entporation  goea  on  moat 

foiHialj,  the  aupply   ia  at  ita   minimum.    The 

eittcma  diifereneea   in  kirel  resulting  from  theae 

aasai,  have  not  yet  been  CRraTully  obaerved.     Dr. 

kabiomi,  in  ll«y,  1838,  from  the  linea  of  driO- 

•oed  wUich  he  fbund  beyond  the  then  brink  of  the 

■Iter  in  the  aootheni  part  of  the  hike,  judged  that 

the  fefil  mnat  be  aooietiroea  from  10  to  15  feet 

h^  than  it  then  waa  (BibL  Res.  i.  515,  ii.  116); 

bat  thii  wu  only  the  conuueiicaroent  oi  the  aum- 

■er,  and  by  the   end  of  September  the  water 

vndd  probably  have  fiJlen   much  k>wer.      The 

ifiier,  ia  the  beginning  of  September,  1858,  after 

i  icTf  bat  ■nmmer,  estimated  the  line  of  driii-wood 

•biig  the  iteap  beafch  of  the  north  end  at  from 

10  to  la  feet  above  the  then  level  of  the  water. 

BflboHOD  Qm  508)  ntentiana  a  bank  of  ahingle  at 

iai  J<il|h6  or  8  feet  ab>ve  the  then  (May  10)  level 

rfthe  niter,  but  which  bore  niarka  of  having  been 

avenl    Lynch  {Ifarr,  p.  289)  aayi  that  the 

Bvb  on  the  ihore  near  the  aame  plaee  indicated 

that  the  hke  had  already  (April  32)  fallen  7  fiset 

thilieaaou. 

Poaiibly  a  more  permanent  riae  has  lately  taken 
fikee,  nioe  Mr.  Poole  (p.  60)  aaw  many  dead  trees 
ondiiig  b  the  kke  for  aome  distance  from  the 
than  opposite  Khashm  Utdum,  This  too  waa  at 
the  eod  of  October,  when  the  water  must  have  been 
it  iti  k««at  (br  that  year). 

Sl  The  dnnge  in   level    neoeasarily  causes  a 

things  in  the  dimensions  of  the  kke.     This  will 

chiefly  aftet  the  soothem  end.    The  shore  of  that 

^  ibpcs  up  from  the  water  with  an  extremely 

psdsal  hMfiae.    Over  so  flat  a  beach  a  very  alight 

rite  ia  the  kke  wdqU  aend  the  water  a  considerable 

iiUiMs.    Tbk  waa  found  to  be  actually  the  caae. 

^  fine  of  drift-wood  mentioned  by  Dr.  Kohinson 

'i.  115}  was  about  %  milea  from  the  brink  of  the 

kfooB.    Dr  Anderson,  the  geDk)gist  of  the  Amer- 

icaa  espeditkm,  conjectured  that  the  water  occa- 

aoQsDy  estended  aa  much  as  8  or  lU  miles  south 

tf  its  then  poaitkm  (  Official  Report,  4to,  p.  182). 

Oi  the  peninsnk,  the  acclivity  of  which  is  much 

ptfcr  than  that  of  the  soutliem  shores  of  the  k- 

"on,  sad  k  the  early  part  of  the  summer  (June 

,  Irby  and  Mangka  found  the  "  high-water  mark 

■ak  distant  from  the  water's  edge/*    At  the 

ithem  end,  the  shore  being  steeper,  the  water- 

ke  prohaUy  remains  tolerably  constant     The  va- 

(teioo  m  breadth  will  not  be  so  much.     At  the 

H-  W.  sod  N.  K.  comers  there  are  some  flats  which 

■Ht  be  often  overflowed.     Along  the  lower  part 

<f  the  veitem  shore,  when  the  brach  widens,  as  at 

^i'iet  et-ATAdi^  it  k  oeeasiooally  covesed  in  por- 

^Kni,  but  they  are  probably  not  enotkgh  to  make 

ay  pest  vsriation  in  the  width  of  the  kke.     Of 

^  csitam  side  hardly  anything  k  known,  but  the 

'■■^  there  sppean  to  be  only  partial,  and  confined 

>»  Ik  northern  end. 

^  Tbs  moontaina  which  fonn  the  walk  of  the 
^  knus  k  whoae  depths  \he  kke  k  contained, 
a  nearly  parallel  cor.«ie  throughout  ita  cn- 
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tire  kngth.  Viewed  fkt>m  the  beach  at  the  nofth- 
em  end  of  the  kke —  the  only  view  within  the 
reach  of  most  traveUen  —  there  k  littk  peroeptibk 
diflbrence  between  the  two  ranges.  Each  k  equally 
bare  and  stem  to  the  eye.  On  the  left  the  eastern 
mountains  stretch  their  kmg,  hazy,  horizontal  lire, 
till  they  are  ket  hi  the  dim  distance.  The  west- 
ern mountains,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  oftr  the 
same  appearance  of  continuity,  since  the  headknd 
of  Rn$  et-Fethkhah  prefects  so  Ikr  in  front  of  the 
general  line  as  to  conceal  the  southern  portion  of 
the  range  when  vkwed  from  moat  points.  The 
horizon  k  formed  by  the  water-line  of  the  laka 
itself,  often  kst  in  a  thick  mkt  which  dwelb  on  tht 
surkce,  the  result  of  the  rapid  evaporation  always 
going  on.  In  the  centre  of  the  horison,  when  the 
haze  permits  it,  may  be  discovered  the  mystericua 
peninsuk. 

7.  Of  the  eastern  side  but  littk  is  known.  One 
trareller  in  modem  times  (Seetzen)  has  succeeded 
in  forcing  hk  way  nlong  its  whole  length.  The 
American  party  huided  at  the  ^.  MojibvoA  other 
points.  A  few  others  have  rounded  the  southern 
end  of  the  kke,  and  advanced  for  10  er  12  milea 
along  its  eastern  shores.  But  the  krger  portion 
of  those  shores  —  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  which 
stretch  from  the  peninsuk  to  the  north  end  of  the 
kke  -have  been  approached  by  travellers  from 
the  west  only  on  very  rare  occasions  nearer  than 
the  weatem  shore. 

Both  Dr.  Robinson  from  Ain  Jidy  (i.  602),  and 
Lieut.  Mdyneuz  (p.  127)  from  the  sur&ce  of  the 
lake,  record  their  impreasion  that  the  eastern  moun- 
tains are  much  more  kfty  than  the  western,  and 
much  more  broken  by  clefts  and  ravines  than  tboM 
on  the  west.  In  ook>r  they  are  brown,  or  red  —  a 
great  contrast  to  the  gray  and  white  stMies  of  the 
western  mountains.  Roth  sides  of  the  kke,  how. 
ever,  are  alike  in  the  absence  of  vegetalkm  —  al- 
most entirely  barren  and  scorched,  except  where 
here  and  there  a  spring,  bursting  up  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountaina,  eovers  the  beach  witli  a  bright 
green  jungk  of  reeds  and  thorn  bushes,  or  gives 
life  to  a  clump  of  stunted  palms;  or  where,  as  at 
Ain  Jidy  or  the  Wa^y  Mttjib^  a  perennial  stream 
betrays  its  presence,  and  br»ks  the  long  monotony 
of  the  precipice  by  filling  the  rift  with  acacias,  or 
nourishing  a  littk  oask  oif  verdure  at  its  embouch- 
ure. 

8.  Seetzen *a  journey,  just  mentioned,  was  s»- 
eomplished  in  1807.  He  started  in  January  ih>m 
the  ford  of  the  Jordan  through  the  upper  country, 
by  Mkaut\  Attnrrutt  and  the  ravine  of  the  iVmly 
Afy'ib  to  the  peninsuk;  returning  immedktely 
aft^  by  the  lower  kvel,  as  near  the  kke  as  it  was 
possible  to  go.  He  was  on  foot  with  but  a  singk 
guide.  He  represenk  the  general  structure  of  'Jus 
mountains  as  limestone,  capped  in  many  places  by 
basalt,  and  having  at  its  foot  a  red  ferruginous 
sandstone,  which  fcMrms  the  immedkte  maigin  of 
the  lake.o  The  ordinary  path  lies  high  up  on  the 
face  of  the  mountaina,  and  the  lower  truck,  which 
Seetzen  pursued,  k  eztremely  rough,  and  often  aU 
but  impassable.  The  rocks  Ik  in  a  succession  of  enor 
mous  termoes,  apparently  more  vertical  in  fcrm  thao 
those  on  the  west.  On  the  fewer  one  of  these,  but 
sUU  fisr  above  the  water,  liea  the  path,  if  path  ii  can 
be  called,  where  the  traveller  has  to  scrambk  through 
and  over  a  chaos  of  enonnous  bkcks  of  limeetone, 
sandstone,  and  basait,  or  basalt  conglomerate,  the 

a  Ttnnsd  by  Andsison  (pp.  189, 190)  the  CmIIshiIMI 
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Mrii  of  tlie  ilopa  Umti,  or  I*  brougbt  «bnip(lT  '  hK  and  niipndiietiTe.  ud  a£ai  Um    CActr  at 

lo  *  ibuul  hf  Kild  elefU  in  tba  nlid  rack  ot  th«   Aetta. 

pncipiot.     llie  ilmuiii  of  the  Mqii  uid  ^rta       0.  One  nrnirlubk  Itetureof  the  DorthBn  por- 

l«ue  frutD  portali  of  dark  rti  HndMang  aTramui-   tion  of  the  CMttrn  beighUi)  iplatmi  which  dividM 


tic  bemity.  the  ortrhuiKing  lidn  of  which  na  i 
ot  ma  ever  aiten."  Tba  deltai  of  thoe  •tnanii, 
■od  that  portion  of  tlia  ibon  between  tbeni,  where 
aereral  imallcr  liruleta'  flow  i..t«  the  lake,  abound 
lo  Tegetation,  and  form  I  trulj'  Kfateful  relief  Id  the 
mggad  daolation  of  (he  remainder.  I'alnii  In 
particular  are  numeroui  (ADderam,  p.  192;  l.jricb, 
A'arc.  p.  369;,  and  in  SeeUen'a  opiiiioi]  bear  marka 
of  heiDg  (lie  relia  of  an  ancioit  cultivation  ;  but 
n«i)t  near  the  itRami.  there  ii  no  ieE«tation.  It 
■H,  U}!  lie,  tlK  gnateat  poailble  rvitj  la  aee  a 
pknt-  Tbe  northeatt  comer  of  the  lake  ii  occupied 
bj  a  plain  of  tome  eilent  left  bj  tbentirini;  moun- 
Mu,  probablj  ofloi  overflowed  bj  the  lake,  nioatl; 


tbe  mountdni  hulf-waj  up,  apparently  ItiTmiiig  a 
gigantic  Undiiig-place  In  the  alope,  and  ati«tchins 
Dorthirarda  troai  the  (T'ldy  Zirtn  tfn'bi.  It  ii 
TR7  [Jaintj  to  be  aeen  from  Jeruaaleni,  caps- 
ciailj  at  Bunaet,  wb«  manj  of  the  poiiit«  of  t*-   — 


relief.     "Riii  plalean  appon  tu  I 
gencnl  levd  wllb  •  iimllar  plateau  uii  me  wisieiu 
aide  oppoiitc  it  (Poole,  p.  S8),  with  the  top  t>f  tlw 
rock  oT  fcMcA,  aud  pcrh^a  with  tbo  UeditOTk- 

10.  Tbe  watem  thorea  of  the  lake  ban  bera 
more  lunatigat«d  than  the  eaalon,  although  the; 
ouuM  b*  nld  lo  h»e  bem  M  mon  tlun  rmj 


■  tba  «ot  IB  ISIl,  br  W. 


partially  etftotd.  Two  tiiielleTi  hare  paiaed 
onr  Ibeir  entire  length  :  De  Saulc;  in  Januarj 
lUl,  rrum  north  ts  aoutb,  Vonigf  dan  l-i  Sj/i-U, 
1c.,  1803;  and  JVnminne  of  a  Jounus,  ett., 
Liindoo,  IBM;  and  Poole  in  Noreoiber  18M.  irum 
■oath  to  north  {Gtogr.  Journal,  uvi.  66).  Othera 
have  fuard  orer  con^derabte  portioni  of  it.  and 
\Mm  reoordal  ob*crvaUDn4  both  with  pen  and  pen- 
-U.  L>r.  Robinaon  ou  hla  Snt  joume;  in  1B38 
Tirited  Aia  Jidg,  and  prooeeded  ftvm  tbmce  lo  tbe 
Jordan  and  Jeiicbo  :  Wolcott  and  Tipping:,  in 
rk  of  Miaada  (prebablj  the  tint 


n  the   • 


■oiU  b 


aa  of  Hr.  Tipping,  leleeted  from 


thoae  which  be  look  during  thia  Joumej.  Lieut. 
Van  de  V«tde,  in  lBIi3,  aln  vlaited  Maaada,  and 
then  went  aoulh  la  far  M  the  aaulh  end  of  Jtdel 
t'idum,  after  wbich  be  turned  irp  to  the  right  InUi 
the  watem  mountain!.  Ueut.  Ljnch'i  ftnty,  in 
1848,  biided  asd  Invelied  oirtr  the  gnats  put  of 
tlie  abore  ihini  Ain  Fttliklvh  to  Urnhrn.  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt,  in  ISM,  with  tbe  Ham  Beannot, 
reaidfd  at  Uidum  for  aevaal  daj-a,  and  aflswanlt 
went  over  the  entire  lengtb  ftDin  Uidtivi  lo  tlw 
.'ofdan,  Of.thia  Journey  one  of  the  ultimate  fhiila 
wai  Mr.  Hunt'a  pictun  of  the  Dead  Sea  at  lunaet, 
known  aa  '-The  Sapegoat."  Miv  Emilj  Baufcrt 
and  her  liiter,  in  December  ISilO,  aocompliahed  tb« 
aacent  of  Maaada,  and  the  joumej'  from  thence  la 
Ain  Jidy;  and  the  aanMi  thine,  induding  TtdH^ 

i  L'«>eliuBdbrlaMMWk*th*"irAitia<l» 
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in  April,  1863,  by  a  pMty  oombting  of 
Mr.  G.  Ckmet,  Jr.,  Mr.  Stnton,  Mid  others. 

11.  The  western  range  preserves  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  length  a  ooune  hardly  less  regular  than 
the  eastern.  That  it  does  not  appear  so  regular 
irben  riewed  ftom  the  northwestern  end  of  the 
lake  is  owing  to  the  projection  of  a  mass  of  the 
Doonntain  eastward  ftom  the  line  sufficiently  tu  to 
■but  ont  from  Tiew  the  range  to  the  south  of  it. 
It  is  Dr.  Robinson*s  opinion  {BibL  Res.  I  610, 611) 
tliat  the  projection  oonsists  of  the  Rag  ti-Ft$hkhah 
and  its  *•  atyaoeiit  cliffs  '*  only,  and  that  from  that 
headland  the  western  range  runs  in  a  tolerably  di- 
rect course  as  fitf  as  Utthtm^  at  the  S.  W.  comer 
of  the  lake.  The  Bns  eUFtafikhah  stands  some 
six  miles  below  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  forms  the 
northern  side  of  the  gorge  by  which  the  Wadj/  en- 
Nnr  (the  Kidron)  debouches  into  the  lake.  Dr. 
Bobinson  is  such  an  accurate  obsenrer.  that  it  is 
difficult  to  question  his  opinion,  but  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  projection  really  commences  further 
■outh,  at  the  Rns  Afer§edy  north  of  Ain  Jidy.  At 
any  rate  no  traveller  "  appears  to  have  been  able  to 
pasa  along  the  beach  between  Ain  Jidy  and  Rns 
FtMlikhak^  and  the  great  Arab  road,  which  adheres 
to  the  shore  from  the  south  as  far  as  yitn  Jidy^ 
leaves  it  at  that  point,  and  mounts  to  the  summit. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  L}-nch*s  party,  who 
baJ  encampments  of  several  days*  duntion  at  Ain 
FtMkkkuh^  Ain  Ttr&btk^  and  Ain  Jidy^  did  not 
make  such  observations  as  would  have  decided  Uie 
eonfi^uration  of  the  sliorrs. 

12.  The  accompanying  wood-cut  represents  the 
view  k)oking  southward  from  the  spring  of  Ain  Jidy, 
s  point  about  700  feet  aiwve  the  water  (Poole,  p.  66). 
It  is  taken  from  a  drawing  by  the  accurate  pencil 
of  Mr.  Tipping,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  course 
of  that  portion  of  the  western  heights,  and  of  their 
onlinary  ebaraeter,  except  at  a  few  such  exceptional 
9pots  as  the  headlands  just  mentioned,  or  the  iso- 
lated rock  of  Stbbth,  the  ancient  Masada.  In  their 
present  aspeet  they  can  hardly  be  termed  "  vertical  * ' 
or  ^  perpaidieuhu>,"  or  even  "  cliflb  "  ^  (the  favorite 
term  for  them),  tbongh  fh)m  a  distant  point  on  the 
SQrfrce  of  the  lake  they  probably  look  vertical 
enoogh  (Molyneux,  p^  127).  Their  structura  was 
originally  in  huge  steps  or  ofiets,  but  the  liorizon- 
tal  portion  of  ewsh  offiet  is  now  concealed  by  the 
slopes  of  debrii^  which  have  in  the  hpse  of  ages 
ioDed  down  fh>m  the  vertical  cliff  above.^ 

13.  The  portico  actually  represented  in  this 
Tianr  is  dcseribed  by  Dr.  Anderson  (p.  176)  as 
u  varying  from  1,200  to  1,600  feet  in  height,  bold 
■ad  steep,  admitting  nowhere  <^  the  ascent  or  de- 
aeeot  of  beasts  of  burden,  and  practicable  only  here 
nd  there  to  the  most  intrepid  dimber.  .... 
The  maiked  divisions  of  the  great  escarpment, 
reekooing  from  above,  are:  (I.)  Horixontal  layers 
ef  limestone  from  200  to  300  fiset  in  d^th.     (2.) 

a  Poole  appeals  to  have  tried  bis  utmost  to  keep 
•e  shoN,  and  to  have  aeeompUshsd  more  ttian  others, 
ant  with  only  small  soceess.  De  Sanley  was  obliged 
to  take  to  the  heights  at  Ain  3Vrft6eA,  and  keep  tr 
ttMm  till  be  raaehed  Am  Jidf. 

ft  It  is  a  pity  that  travellers  should  so  often  Indulge 
p  the  use  <tf  such  terms  as  "  vertical,"  ^  perpendlen- 
sr,"  '^  overhanging/^  ete.,  to  descriite  aoclivltles  which 
prc«e  to  be  only  moderately  steep  slopes.  Sveo  Dr. 
IftWnmr  —  osoallj  so  moderate  —  on  mora  than  one 
us  ail  (Ml  q»aks  of  a  mountain-side  as  **  perpendicnlar," 
m$  inmedialely  afterwsvda  deseribss  the  asesntor  d»- 
ftsBterU^Uspaity! 
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A  series  of  tent-shaped  embankments  cf  tUMa^ 
brought  down  through  the  small  ravines  interseet 
ing  the  upper  division,  and  lodged  on  the  projecting 
terrace  below.  (8.)  A  sharply  defined,  well-marked 
formation,  less  perfectly  stratified  than  No.  1,  and 
constituting  by  its  unbroken  continuity  a  zone  of 
naked  rock,  proliably  150  feet  in  depUi,  running 
like  a  vast  frieze  along  the  face  of  tlie  cliff,  and  so 
precipitous  that  the  detritus  pushed  ov&r  the  edge 
of  this  shelf-like  ledge  finds  no  lodgment  anywhere 
on  its  almost  vertical  hce.  Above  this  xone  is  an 
interrupted  bed  of  j^ellow  limestone  40  feet  thick. 
(4.)  A  broad  and  boldly  sloping  talus  of  limestone— 
partly  bare,  partly  covered  by  debris  from  alove  — 
descends  nearly  to  the  base  of  tlie  cliff.  (6.)  A 
breastwork  of  fiUlen  fragments,  sometimes  swepi 
clean  away,  separates  the  upper  edge  of  the  beach 
from  the  ground  line  of  the  escarpment.  (6.)  A 
beach  of  variable  width  and  structure  —  sometimes 
sandy,  sometimes  gravelly  or  shixigly,  sometimes 
made  up  of  loose  and  scattered  patches  of  a  coarse 
travertine  or  marl  —  falls  gradually  to  the  border 
of  the  Dead  Sea.** 

14.  Further  south  the  mountain  sides  assume  a 
more  abrupt  and  savage  aspect,  and  in  the  Wad^ 
Zvweii'oh,  and  still  more  at  Hebbeh  —  the  ancient 
Masada  <'  —  reach  a  pitch  of  nigged  and  repuhtive, 
though  at  the  same  time  impressive  desolation, 
which  perhaps  cannot  be  exceeded  anywhere  on  the 
&ce  of  the  earth.  Beyond  Utdum  the  mountains 
continue  their  general  line,  but  the  district  at 
their  feet  is  occupied  by  a  msss  of  lower  eminences, 
which,  advancing  niwards,  gradually  encroach  on 
the  pUin  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  and  finally 
shut  it  in  completely,  at  about  8  miles  l>elow  Jtbel 
U»dum, 

15.  The  r^ion  which  lies  on  the  top  of  the 
western  heights  was  probably  at  one  time  a  wide 
table-land,  rising  gradually  towards  the  high  lands 
which  form  the  central  line  of  the  country  —  He- 
bron, Beni-naim^  eto.  It  is  now  cut  up  by  deep 
and  difficult  ravines,  separated  by  steep  and  inac- 
cessible summits;  but  portions  of  the  table-lands 
still  remain  in  many  places  to  testify  to  the  orig- 
inal conformation,  'fhe  material  is  a  soft  cre- 
taceous limestone,  bright  white  in  color,  and  con- 
taining a  good  deal  of  sulphur,  llie  surface  is 
entirely  desert,  with  no  sign  of  cultivation:  here 
and  there  a  shrub  of  Re  tern  ^  or  some  other  desert- 
plant,  but  only  enough  to  make  the  mouotououa 
desolation  of  the  scene  more  frightful.  **  11  exists 
au  monde,"  says  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
modem  travellers,  "  pen  de  regions  plus  d^sokeqii 
plus  abandoiin^  de  Dieu,  plus  ferm^  k  la  vie^ 
que  k  pente  rocailleuse  qui  forme  le  bord  occi- 
dental de  la  Mer  Morte'*  (Kenan,  Vie  de  Jetu$, 
oh.  vii.). 

16.  Of  the  elevation  of  this  region  we  hitlierto 
possess  but  scanty  observations.    &tween  Ain  Jid§ 


•  I^rnoh's  view  of  Ain  Jidjf  {Narr.  p.  290),  though 
rough,  is  probably  not  Inaoeurate  in  general  elfcci. 
It  agrees  with  Mr.  Tipping's  as  to  the  structure  of  Uie 
heights.  That  in  Ds  Sauley  by  M.  Belly,  whleh  pur* 
ports  to  be  flram  the  same  spot  as  the  latter,  Is  very 
poor. 

d  This  was  the  fbrtress  in  which  tiie  hut  remnanl 
of  the  Zealots,  or  fknatieal  party  of  the  Jews,  defbndad 
themselves  against  SUva,  the  Boaian  general,  in  ▲.  n 
71,  »nd  at  last  pot  tbemselves  to  death  to  escape  es|^ 
tux%  The  spot  is  deseiibed  and  the  tragedy  lelated  to 
a  very  graphJ'*  and  Impiesalve.  meooer  by  Dean  IIU 
Ban  {Hit.  qr  '^  /e«M,  3d  ed.,  U.  886^868). 
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nd  Aim  TeMeh  the  snminU  b  a  tebb-laod  TIO 
feet  above  the  lake  (Poole,  p.  67).a  Further  north, 
above  Am  Terdbeh,  the  iomiuit  of  the  pan  i« 
1,806.76  feet  «boTe  the  lake  (Lynch,  Of.  Rep.  p. 
43),  within  a  few  feet  the  heii^ht  of  the  plain  be- 
tween the  Wackf  en-Nar  and  Goumran^  which  la 
Kiven  by  Mr.  Poole  (p.  68)  at  1,340  feet  Thii 
aupean  also  to  be  about  the  height  of  the  rock  of 
oebbeh,  and  of  the  table-knd,  already  mentioned, 
en  the  eaatem  mountains  north  of  the  Wady 
Ztrka.  It  ia  alio  nearly  coincident  with  that  of 
the  ocean.  In  aaoending  from  the  lake  to  Nebi 
M4ta,  Mr.  Poole  (p.  58)  paned  over  what  he 
«<  thought  might  be  the  original  let-el  of  the  oM 
plain,  632^  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea."  That  these 
■re  the  remiuni  of  aneieiit  lea  mai^ns,  chronicling 
steps  in  the  history  of  the  lake  (Allen,  in  Geogr, 
Joum,  niii.  163),  may  reaionably  be  conjectured, 
but  esn  only  be  determined  by  the  observatkm  of  a 
competent  geologist  on  the  spot 

17.  A  beach  of  varying  width  skirts  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  on  the  western  aide.  Above 
Ain  Jidff  it  consists  mainly  of  the  deltas  of  the 
torrents  — feu-shaped  banks  of  debtit^  of  all  slases, 
at  a  steep  abpe,  spreading  from  the  outlet  of  the 
torrent  like  thoae  which  become  so  femiliar  to 
travellers,  in  Northern  Italy  for  example.  In  one 
or  two  places  —  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kidron  and 
at  Ain  Terdbrh^  the  beach  may  be  1,000  to  1,400 
yards  wide,  but  usually  it  is  much  narrower,  snd 
often  is  reduced  to  alinost  nothing  by  the  advsnce 
of  the  headUnds.  For  its  mi^o'  V^  '^  already 
remarked,  it  is  Impassable.  Below  Ain  Jidy^  how- 
ever, a  marked  change  occurs  in  the  character  of 
the  beach.  Alternating  with  the  ahingle,  solid 
deposits  of  a  new  material,  soft  friable  chalk,  msrl, 
and  gypsum,  with  salt,  begin  to  make  their  appear- 
ance. These  are  gradually  developed  towards  the 
south,  till  at  Stbbth  and  below  it  they  form  a  ter- 
race 80  feet  or  more  in  height  at  the  back,  though 
sk>ping  off  gradually  to  the  lake,  'lliis  new  mate- 
rial is  a  greenish  white  in  color,  and  is  ptoughed 
up  by  the  cataracts  from  the  heights  behind  uito 
very  strange  forms:  here,  hundreds  of  small  mame- 
•ns,  corering  the  pUin  like  an  eruptk>n;  there, 
jcmg  rows  of  huge  cones,  kwking  like  an  encamp- 
ment of  enormous  tents;  or,  sgain,  rectangular 
ok)cks  and  pillars,  exactly  resembling  the  streets 
of  a  town,  with  rows  of  houses  and  other  edifices, 
all  as  if  constructed  of  white  msrble.e  llieae 
appear  to  be  the  remains  of  strata  of  Ute-  or  pott- 
tertiary  date,  deposited  at  a  time  when  the  water 
of  the  lake  atood  much  higher,  and  covered  a  much 
larger  area,  than  it  does  at  present  The  feet  that 
they  are  strongly  impregnated  with  the  salts  of  the 

«  De  Sanley  mentioDB  this  aa  a  small  rocky  table- 
land, 260  metres  above  the  Dead  Sea.  But  this  was 
•videnUy  not  the  actual  anmmit  as  he  speaks  of  the 
sbeikh  ooenpyiDg  a  poet  a  few  handled  yards  above 
Ibe  laral  f  that  podtion,  and  ftirther  west  {Nan,  i. 
160). 

^  Lynch  remarks  that  at  Ain  O-Feskkhak  tbera  was 
a  >* total  absenoa  of  round  pebbles;  the  shoie  was 
eorefed  with  smsa  aogolar  fragments  of  flint"  (Narr, 
p.  S74).    The  same  at  Ain  Tidy  (p.  200). 

e  De  Saulcy,  iVbrr.  iUd. ;  Anderson,  p  176.  See 
alao  a  atriking  deecriptton  of  the  **  resemblance  of  a 
^reat  city  >*  at  the  fool  of  &MeA,  In  Beamont*s  Diary^ 
ite.,  tt.  62. 

d  A  spodmsn  brought  by  Mr.  Clowes  from  the  foot 
JT  Sebbeh  has  been  examined  for  the  writsr  by  Dr. 
Mss^  and  ptoTas  to  contain  no  less  than  6.98  percent 
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lake^  is  Hssif  presumptive  evijeuce  of  this,  b 
many  phoes  they  hare  conipLJetdy  disappeBred, 
doubtless  washed  Into  the  lake  by  the  action  of 
torrents  from  the  hifls  behind,  similar  to,  thoogk 
more  violent  than  those  which  ha%-e  played  & 
strange  freaks  Just  described:  but  they  stlD  Imgei 
on  this  part  of  the  shore,  on  the  penLaaula  of^o- 
site,*  at  the  southern  and  vestem  outskirts  of  the 
plain  south  oi  the  lake,  and  probably  in  a  few 
spots  at  the  northern  and  northwestern  end,  to 
testify  to  the  oondltk>n  which  once  existed  all  round 
the  edge  of  the  deep  basin  of  the  lake.  The  width 
of  the  beach  thus  formed  n  WHisiderablj  greattr 
than  that  abore  Am  Jidy,  From  the  Birktt  ti- 
KhidU  to  the  wady  south  of  Sebbeh,  a  distance  of 
six  miles,  it  Is  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  is 
passable  for  the  whole  distance.  The  Birket  el 
Khm  just  alluded  to  is  a  shallow  depression  oc 
the  shore,  which  is  filled  by  the  water  of  the  lake 
when  at  its  greatest  height  and  forms  a  natural 
salt-pan.  After  the  lake  retires  the  water  evap- 
orates flram  the  hollow,  and  the  salt  remains  for 
the  use  of  the  Arabs.  They  also  collect  it  fixmi 
similar  though  smaller  spots  flirther  south,/  and 
on  the  peninsula  (Irby,  June  2).  One  feature  of 
the  beach  is  too  characteristic  to  escape  mention  — 
the  line  of  driftwood  which  encireles  the  lake,  and 
marks  the  highest  or  the  orduwry  high  lerel  of 
the  water.  It  consists  of  branches  of  brushwood, 
and  of  the  limbs  of  trees,  some  of  oonsiderabls 
size,  brought  down  by  the  Jordan  and  other 
streams,  and  in  course  of  time  csst  up  osi  the 
beach.  Tliey  stand  up  out  of  the  ssnd  and  shingle 
in  curiously  feataaUc  shapes,  all  signs  of  life  gone 
ih>m  them,  sjid  with  a  duurred  though  blanched 
look  very  desolate  to  b^old.  Amongst  them  are 
said  to  be  great  numben  of  palm  trunks  (Poole,  p. 
69);  some  doubtless  floated  over  firom  the  palm 
groves  on  the  eastern  shore  already  spoken  of,  and 
othen  brought  down  by  the  Jordan  in  the  distant 
days  when  the  palm  flouriahed  along  its  banks. 
The  driftwood  is  saturated  with  salt,  and  mudi  of 
it  is  probably  of  a  very  great  age. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  western  ahore  has 
been  mentk>ned  to  the  vrriter  by  the  memben  of 
Mr.  Gowes*  party.  This  is  a  set  of  3  parallel 
beaches  one  above  the  other,  the  highest  about 
50  feet  abore  the  water;  which,  though  often  in- 
terrupted by  ravines,  and  by  d^ris^  ete.,  can  be 
traced  during  the  whole  distance  from  Wady  Zm- 
weirnh  to  Ain  Jidy.  These  terraces  are  possibly 
aUuded  to  by  Anderson  when  speaking  of  ths 
**  several  descents  *'  necessary  to  r»ch  the  floor  of 
Wiidy  Seyal  (p.  177). 

18.  At  the  southwest  comer  of  the  Iske,  below 

of  salts  soluble  in  water,  namely,  ehlor.  sodium,  4.669, 
chlor.  calcium,  2.06,  chlor.  magnealnm.  0^841.  Bromlm 
was  distinctly  found. 

•  They  are  Identified  by  Dr.  Anderson. 

/  The  salt  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  snelently  much  In 
raqueat  for  um  In  the  Temple  serrlce.  It  was  pra> 
ferred  before  all  other  kinda  for  ita  roputed  effect  la 
hastening  the  oomboation  of  the  cacrifloe,  wbfle  H 
diminlahed  the  onplea«aot  smell  of  the  burning  flcfl- 
Its  deliquescent  character  (doe  to  the  chlorides  of  alka- 
line  earths  It  contains)  is  aJw  nodoed  in  the  Tklmns 
(Menaeoth,  xzi.  1 :  Jalkut).  It  was  called  ^  Bodcn 
salt,'  but  alao  went  by  the  name  of  the  "salt  thai 

doea  not  rest»»  (nn^ltt?  pWtt?  nb»),  beeaw 
It  was  made  on  the  Sabbath  as  on  other  da^-p  like  liu 
»  Sunday  salt "  of  the  BnisHah  salt-works  It  Is  stfl 
much  esteemed  In  Jemsakm. 
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ll»  wm^m  Zmpmrak  and  Makamoa$  fumitk 
km%  Ihroi^h  the  hiekwing  hdghti,  the  beach  ia 
mmnriifiii  en  by  the  sail  mountatii  or  ridge  of 
Kkoikm  Umhtm,  Tliia  Rmarfcable  object  is  bitb- 
sto  bat  impeHectlj  known.  It  ia  aaid  to  be  quite 
iadependcot  of  the  western  moimtaina,  Ijing  in 
boot  flf  and  aeparated  ftom  them  by  a  conddentble 
traet  fiBed  np  with  eonical  hilla  and  shoit  ridgea 
af  tba  BoA,  chalky,  marly  depoait  just  described, 
b  is  a  kng,  lefel  ridge  or  dyke,  of  several  miles 
loQg«  Its  northern  portion  runa  S.  S.  £.:  but 
ifta  more  than  half  iti  length  it  makes  a  sudden 
tnd  dcdded  bend  to  the  right,  and  then  /una  S. 
W.  It  ia  irom  300  to  400  leei  in  height,  of  in- 
coDsiderable  width,*  oonaiating  of  a  body  of  crya- 
tiDiicd  rodi-aalt,  more  or  len  solid,  oorered  with 
1  capping  of  chalky  limestone  and  gypsum.  The 
kfver  portion,  the  salt  rock,  rises  abruptly  from  the 
gkaij  plaui  at  ita  eastern  base,  abping  back  at  an 
lagie  of  not  more  than  A&^y  often  len.  It  baa  a 
rtnagely  dislocated,  ahattered  look,  and  is  all  fur* 
nraed  snd  worn  into  huge  angular  buttresses  and 
ridgH,  from  the  fiiee  of  which  great  fragments  are 
oeeasioDally  detached  by  the  action  of  the  rains, 
and  appear  aa  **•  pillars  of  salt,"  advanced  in  front 
of  the  general  maas.  At  the  foot  the  ground  is 
tteved  with  himpa  and  masses  of  salt,  salt  sticama 
dln&  -continually  from  it  into  the  lake,  and  the 
vbofe  of  the  beateh  ia  ooTcred  with  salt  —  soil  and 
riofipj,  and  <tf  a  pinkish  hue  in  irinter  and  q)ring, 
tkoogb  during  the  heat  of  summer  dried  up  faito 
ft  diiaing,  briOiant  crust.  An  occasional  patch  of 
tk  Kali  plant  (tSolioormioB,  etc)  ia  the  only  veget*- 
twi  to  Taiy  the  monotony  of  this  most  monoto- 
aooispot. 

Between  the  north  end  of  K,  Utium  and  the 
hke  is  a  mound  ooveied  with  stones  and  bearing 
the  Dame  of  uu^ZogkaL^  It  is  about  60  feet  in 
fiuKter  and  10  or  12  high,  evidently  artiiicial, 
nd  Dot  impn>b«bly  the  remaina  of  an  ancient 
itracton.  A  riew  of  it,  engraved  from  a  photo- 
{npk  by  Mr.  Jamea  Graham,  is  given  in  Isaac's 
find  Sea  (pw  31).  TUa  heap  M.  De  Saaky  main- 
taaed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  remaina  of  Sodom. 
Iti  same  ia  more  aqggestive  of  Zoar,  but  there  are 
(nit  obstadea  lo  either  identification.     [Sodom; 

ZOAl.] 

19.  It  foDowa  from  the  £ftet  that  the  kke  oocn- 
pia  a  portwn  of  a  longitudinal  depression,  that 
>ii  DOftlMn  abd  aonthcm  enda  are  not  incloaed  by 
UgUiad,  as  its  east  and  wcat  aidea  are.  The  floor 
tf  the  Ghor  or  Jordan  Valley  haa  been  already  de- 
IbM.  [PALxarrucx,  iiL  2298.]  Aa  it  approachea 
js  Borthern  above  of  tlie  lake  it  breaks  down  by 
(*o  oflkts  or  terraoea,  tolerably  regular  in  figure 


Hmm  Is  gnat  OMattahily  about  Its  length.    Dr. 

It  at  6  mllas  and  «a  eonsldtmble  dia- 

tefher**  (tt.  107, 112).    Tan  de  Talde  makes  U 

(tt.U8),or8|hoan(iL116).  But  when  thsss 

art  appUad  to  the  map  diey  are  mneh  too 

I,  lad  It  is  diflenlt  to  believe  that  U  ean  be  mors 

itaJlafaiaU. 

Dr-  Aadanon  (p.  181)  says  tt  Is  about  2|  miles 

But  this  appeara  to  eontcadkt  Dr.  RoMnson^s 

01. 107).    The  latter  are  corroborated  by 

Tbey  alao  notleed  aalt  In  laife 

the  rocks  In  regular  strata  some  eon 

baek  ihn  the  lake. 
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» 


Jki«V  A  (BoUnaois  tt.  107X    VyDsBauky 

iHSis  ^nm  Ba^om  el-Meaomhl  (tte  gh  and  ir 
lanfseaesitttegAam).    Ths«ni- 


and  leveL  At  the  outside  edge  of  the  eecond  of 
these  a  nnge  of  driftwood  marks  the  highest  level 
of  the  waters  —  and  from  this  point  the  beach 
slopes  more  rapidly  into  the  dear  tight-green  wata 
of  the  bdce. 

20.  A  small  ]deoe  of  land  ties  off  the  shora  about 
halfway  between  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  western  side  of  the  lake.  It  ia  nearly  circulai 
in  form.  Ita  ndea  are  sloj^ng,  and  therefore  iti 
aiae  varies  with  the  height  of  the  water  When 
the  writer  went  to  it  in  September,  1858,  it  was 
about  100  yarda  in  diameter,  10  or  12  feet  out  of 
the  water,  and  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  nar* 
row  neck  or  isthmus  of  about  100  yards  in  leni^th. 
The  isthmus  is  concealed  when  the  water  is  at  iti 
ftiU  height,  and  then  the  tittle  peninsula  becomes  mi 
island.  M.  De  Sanksy  attributes  to  it  the  name 
Redfum  LAt  —  the  cairn  of  hoU^  It  is  ooveiad 
with  stonce,  and  dead  wood  waahed  up  by  the 
waves.  The  stonca  are  large,  and  though  much 
weather-worn,  appear  to  have  been  original^ 
rectangular.  At  any  rate  they  are  very  dtfirr- 
ent  from  any  natural  fragmenta  on  the  ai^()aeent 
shores. 

21.  Beyond  the  island  the  northwestern  corner 
of  the  lake  is  bordered  by  a  few  plain,  extending  up 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountaina  of  Ntbji  iftiso,  and 
south  as  fitf  as  Rnt  Fethkkah,  This  pkun  must 
be  considerably  lower  than  the  geuenl  level  of  the 
bind  north  of  the  lake,  since  its  appearance  imptiee 
that  it  ia  often  covered  with  watpr.  It  is  dcacribed 
aa  sloping  gently  upwards  from  the  kike;  flat  and 
barren,  except  rare  patchee  of  weeds  round  a  spring. 
It  is  soft  and  stimy  to  the  tread,  or  in  the  summer 
covered  with  a  white  film  of  salt,  formed  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  suifrMe  vrater.  The  upper  sur- 
face ^>pearB  to  be  only  a  crust,  covering  a  soft  and 
deep  substratum,  and  often  not  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  traveller.'  In  all  these  par- 
ticulars it  agrees  with  the  plain  at  the  south  of  the 
lake,  which  \m  undoubtedly  covered  when  the  watcn 
rise.  It  further  agreee  with  it  in  exhibiUug  at  the 
back  remains  of  the  late  tertiary  depoeits  already 
mentioned,  cut  out,  like  those  about  Stbbek,  into 
fantastic  shapes  by  the  rush  of  the  torrents  from 
bdiind. 

A  simihtf  phdn  (the  GMr  tl^Bdka,  or  Ghir 
Siuaban)  appeara  to  exist  on  the  N.  E.  comer  of 
the  bke  between  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  alopes  of  the  mountains  of  Moab.  Beyond, 
however,  the  very  brief  notice  of  Seetaen  (ii.  873), 
estabtiahing  the  fiMst  that  it  ia  •«  aalt  and  atony," 
nothing  is  known  of  it./ 

22.  llio  southern  end  ia,  like  the  northern,  a 
wide  pkun,  and  like  it  retaina  among  the  Ainba  the 

grim  **  In  Aiktnmmny  Apr.  2, 1864,  ezpresriy  states  that 
Us  guide  called  it  Rudjtim  n-Zoghnr. 

d  TUs  Uand  waa  ehown  to  Mamdrell  (March  ft^ 
18B7)  aa  eootainlDg,  or  having  near  It,  the  **  moDumant 
of  Lot's  wife."  It  foms  a  proaalnent  feature  la  the 
Tiew  of  (*  the  Dead  Sea  from  Ms  northern  sbota,"  No^ 
429  of  rrirh*s  stereoeeople  riews  tai  the  Holy  Land. 

«  This  wan  especially  mentioned  to  the  writer  b> 
Mr.  David  Boberts,  B.  A.,  who  was  nearly  kat  In  eneb 
a  hole  on  his  way  from  the  Jordan  to  t^  Saba. 

/  The  stafement  of  the  andent  traTeller  Thietmai 
(A.  ».  1217),  who  tiioseed  the  Jordan  at  the  onttnaiy 
ferd,  and  at  a  mlie  from  thenee  waa  shown  the  f^salt 
I  pillar**  of  Lot's  wife,  seams  to  hnply  that  there  an 
maaees  of  rock-salt  at  this  spot,  of  the  same 
as  that  at  atdum^  thos«h  danbtkes  Issi 

Id  «n 
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■MM  of  £1  Gh^.*  It  has  been  viaitod  by  but  Few 
Invellen.  Se^tzen  croaaed  it  from  E.  to  W.  in 
April,  1806  {ReiteH,  i.  486-429),  Irbj  and  Manglea 
in  May,  1818,  De  Swilcy  in  Jan.  1861,  and  Toole 
in  Nov.  1855,  all  croaaed  it  in  the  oppoaite  direc- 
tion at  a  moderate  diatanoe  from  tbe  lalce.  Dr. 
Robinson,  on  hia  way  fix>m  Hebron  to  Petra  in 
May,  18^,  deaoended  tbe  Wady  ZutoetmA,  paaaed 
between  K.  Uadum  and  the  hdce,  and  went  along 
ihe  western  aide  of  the  plain  to  the  Wady  el-Jeib. 
The  same  route  was  partially  followed  by  M.  Van 
de  Velde.  The  plain  b  bounded  on  the  weat  aide, 
bebw  (be  Khaihm  Uadutn^  by  a  tract  thickly 
•ttidded  with  a  oonfUaed  man  of  unimportant  emi- 
Miioea,  "low  clifla  and  conical  bills,"  of  chalky 
Indurated  marl  (Rob.  ii.  116),  apparently  of  the 
lame  late  formation  aa  that  alrasdy  mentioned  fur- 
ther north.  These  eminences  intervene  between 
the  lofty  mountaina  of  Judah  and  the  {^n,  and 
thua  diniiniah  the  width  of  tbe  GMr  ttom  what  it 
b  at  Ain  July.  Their  presunt  forma  are  due  to 
the  fierce  rush  of  the  winter  torrents  from  the  ele- 
vated tracta  behind  them.  In  height  they  \'ary 
from  50  to  150  feet  In  color  they  are  brilluuit 
white  (Poole,  p.  61).  All  along  their  base  are 
springs,  generally  of  brackbh,  though  occasionally 
of  fresh  wi^er,  the  overflow  fh>ra  which  forms  a 
tract  of  marshland,  overgrown  with  canes,  tama- 
risks, retem,  ghurkud,  thorn,  and  other  shrubs. 
Here  and  there  a  stunted  palm  b  to  be  seen.  Sev- 
eral principal  wadies,  such  aa  the  Wndy  Kmnz^  and 
the  Wady  Fikreh^  descend  into  the  Ghdr  through 
these  hiUa  fh>m  the  higher  mountains  behind,  and 
thdr  wide  beds,  strewed  with  great  stones  and 
deeply  furrowed,  show  what  vast  Ixnliea  of  m-ater 
they  muat  discharge  in  the  rainy  season,  'llie  hills 
tbemsrivea  bend  gradually  round  to  the  eastward, 
and  at  last  close  the  valley  in  to  thesouth.  In  plan 
they  form  **an  irr^uliur  curve,  sweeping  across 
tbe  Gfi&r  in  something  like  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
the  chord  of  which  would  be  6  or  7  geographical 
miles  in  length,  extending  obliquely  ttom  N.  W. 
to  S.  £.'*  (Hob.  ii.  120).  Their  apparent  height 
remains  about  what  it  was  on  tlie  west,  but  though 
Itill  insignificant  in  tliemselves,  they  occupy  here 
ui  important  position  as  the  lx)undary-line  between 
Uie  dbtricts  of  the  Gh6i'  and  tbe  Arabah  —  the 
entral  and  southern  compartments  of  tbe  great 
longitudinal  valley  mentioned  in  the  outset  of  this 
article.  The  Arabah  b  higher  in  level  than  the 
Gh6r,  The  valley  takea  at  thb  point  a  sudden  rise 
or  step  of  about  100  feet  in  height,  and  ttom  thence 
continuea  rising  gradually  to  a  point  about  85 
miles  north  of  Akabth^  where  it  reachea  an  ele- 
vation of  1800  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea,  or  very 
nearly  500  feet  above  the  ocean  .^ 

93.  Thus  the  waters  of  two  thirds  of  the  Arobah 
drain  northwards  into  the  plain  at  the  south  of  the 
lake,  and  thence  into  the  lake  itself.  The  Wady 
H-Jeib  —  the  principal  channel  by  which  thb  vaat 
drainage  b  discharged  on  to  the  plain  —  b  very 
huge,  «  a  hu£e  channel,"  **  not  &r  fh>m  half  a  mile 
wide,'*  **  oearing  traces  of  an  immenae  volume  of 
water,  rushing  along  with  violence,  and  covering 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  vaUey."  The  body  of  de- 
kritua  diacharged  by  such  a  river  must  be  enormona. 


•  Rokr  In  tiM  spelling  adopted  by  De  flaulcy. 
h  8f»  the  section  given  by  Petermann  In  Otogr. 
Wm.  xvlU.  8B. 
e  Irby,  1|  hour;  De  Stanley,  1  hr.  18  min.-f  800 
}  Toole,  1  hr.  5  mln.    Seetaan,  8  hoars  (I.  4S8>. 
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We  have  no  meaaure  of  the  elevaUon  of  the  plais 
at  the  foot  of  the  aouthem  line  of  mounda,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rise  from  the  laka 
upwanb  b,  aa  the  tornnts  are  approached,  consid- 
erable, and  it  aeema  hardly  posaible  to  at^id  th# 
conclusion  that  the  silting  up  of  the  iMgoon  which 
forms  the  aouthem  porUon  of  tbe  lake  itadf  b  due 
to  the  materiab  brought  down  by  thb  great  toi^ 
rent,  and  by  those  hardly  inferior  to  it,  which,  aa 
already  mentioned,  discharge  the  waters  of  the  tx- 
tenaive  highlands  both  on  the  eaat  and  weat. 

24.  Of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  plain  we 
poasessJiardly  any  information.  We  know  that  it 
b  formed  by  tbe  mountains  of  Moab,  and  we  can 
just  discern  that,  ac|jaoent  to  the  bke,  they  consist 
of  sandatone,  red  and  yellow,  with  oongk»nQerate 
containing  porphyry  and  granite,  fragments  of 
which  have  rolled  down  and  seem  to  occupy  the 
poaition  which  on  the  weatem  aide  b  oocupi«I  by 
the  tertiary  hilb.  We  know  abo  that  the  wadbs 
Gkurwndti  and  Tufkh,  which  drain  a  district  of 
tbe  mountaina  N.  of  Petra,  enter  at  the  S.  £.  cor- 
ner of  the  pfaun  —  but  beyond  thb  all  b  uncertain. 

25.  Of  the  plain  Itself  hardly  more  is  known 
than  of  ita  boundariea  Ita  greatest  width  fiora  W. 
to  £.  is  estimated  at  from  5  to  6  miles,  while  it^ 
length,  from  tbe  cave  in  the  salt  mountain  to  the 
range  of  heights  on  tbe  south,  appears  to  be  abbot  8. 
Thus  the  breadth  of  the  Gh&i-  aeema  to  be  here  con- 
siderably less  than  it  is  anywhere  north  of  tbe  lake, 
or  across  the  bke  itself,  lliat  part  of  it  which 
more  ininiediately  a^jouis  the  lake  consists  of  two 
very  distinct  sections,  divided  by  a  luie  ninning 
neariy  N.  and  S.  Of  these  the  western  is  a  region 
of  SHlt  and  barrenneaa,  bounded  by  tbe  salt  moun- 
tain of  Khaihm  Undum^  and  fed  by  the  liquefied 
salt  trom  its  caverns  and  surface,  or  by  the  drain- 
age ttom  the  salt  aprings  beyond  it  —  and  o%^er- 
flowed  periodically  by  the  brine  of  the  bke  itself. 
Near  the  lake  it  beara  the  name  of  e»-Soltk/rh,  i.  e. 
the  pbin  of  aalt  mud  (De  Saulcy,  p.  262).  Its 
width  froni  W.  to  E.  —  ttom  the  foot  of  K.  U$duwi 
to  the  belt  of  reeds  which  separates  it  from  the 
67/dr  f»-Srf/?<A  — b  ttom  3  to  4  miles.*"  Of  it< 
extent  to  the  south  nothing  b  known,  but  it  b 
probal)le  that  the  muddy  district,  tbe  Sabkok 
proper,  does  not  extend  more,  at  moat,  than  3 
niilea  ttom  the  lake.  It  is  a  naJced,  marshy  pbin, 
often  ao  boggy  as  to  be  irapaasabb  fbr  cameb  (Kob. 
ii.  115),  destitute  of  ex'cry  species  of  vegetation, 
scored  at  frequent  intervals  ^^  by  the  channeb  of 
salt  streams  ttom  the  Jebel  Utdvm^  or  the  salt 
springs  along  the  baae  of  tbe  hilb  to  the  aouth 
thereof.  As  the  southern  boundary  b  appruaehed 
the  phdn  appears  to  rise,  and  ita  surfkce  b  covered 
with  a  "  countleaa  number  "  of  thoae  conical  mame- 
Ions  (Poole,  p.  61),  the  remaina  of  late  aqueous 
depoaita,  which  are  ao  characterbtie  of  the  whole  of 
thb  region.  At  a  diatance  from  the  lake  a  partial 
vegetatfon  b  found  (Rob.  ii.  108),  dumpa  of  reedi 
aurrounding  and  choking  the  springs,  and  spread- 
ing out  aa  the  water  nma  off. 

28.  To  thb  curious  and  repulaive  picture  tbe 
eaatem  aection  of  the  plain  b  an  entire  contrast.  A 
denae  thicket  of  reeds,  almost  impenetrable,  divides 
it  fiom  the  Sabkak.    Thb  past,  the  aspect  of  tbi 

d  Irby  and  Maogba  report  the  number  of  (MM 
''draina  "  between  Jttttl  Usdum  and  the  tdga  of  Um 
GM^  ei-Sn/UA  at  aiz ;  Poob  at  ebven ;  De  Saulpy  a 
three,  Irat  he  evMentiy  namea  only  the  moat  ff  cnMsbv 
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^n.     It  ii  >  thlrk  cop 

to  tlut  wuoni]  Jniebo  (Rob.  U. 
ad,  Skt  that,  clared  bcre  uid  Ihera  in  pitcbM  d 
•toi  Urn  CAiTiHirliK*,-  or  Anb*  of  tbe  6" '  " 
nbinle  thdr  what  and  dum,  Mid  Kt  up  I 
mtchnl  riEhgn.  The  wietj  ol  tran  ippsai 
k  nmbble.  Irbr  uid  MiDgta  Cp.  108  A]  ipmk  ' 
!<  -u  InBnitj  of  plant*  tliit  Ui«T  '■■'cw  not  t 
kw  to  DUH  or  dcKxibc"  De  Saulej'  ei 
himirir  In  Ibc  iBiiie  term*  —  "tine  ricba  i 
bgunlqne."  The  phau  which  thew  tr 
uiH  m  dvirf  nilmoak,  laniaiiik,  dom, 
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r  muihca  which  honnd  the  upper  JordaD  *),  lb* 
,  Wadji  KurMs  {m  tl-Alit<i),  a  conudenble  Mnam  ' 
•   trom  the  euttrn  mouDUin*,  rum  through  it,  and 

,  Mr.  FoDle  mention!  hiTlng  paeaed  three  iwiK 
r  brooks,  either  branaha  of  the  lame,*  ei  independ- 
t  atreami.  But  ihit  would  hanll;  be  luffldent 
acwunt  Ibr  iti  ftrtillty,  unleaa  thi>  |nrtlon  o! 
t  the  plain  wero  too  high  to  be  orer^wed  h^  the 
lake;  and  although  ni3  mention  li  made  of  anj 
■ueh  change  of  lerel^  it  la  probablj  laie  to  aiaaaift 
It.  Perhapi,  alan,  aomething  !■  due  to  tba  naUif* 
of  the  Boil  bnuKbt  down  bj  Ih*  Wady  el-AJuf, 
af  which  It  ia  rirtuajlj  the  delta.  Tfala  dUriol.  M 
*  alKi  the  ti^ff^a  aph^ia.  Hen,  a>  well  wooded  and  watenid,  ii  called  the  Gh6r  m- 
■ht  Mcrtt  of  tbii  ngetation  ii  an  Safiih./  Its  width  li  lea  thu  that  of  tbtSoUtuL 
■ImidaDce  of  freih  tnUa  acting  on  a  eoll  of  a- .  No  timT«lIeT  has  liaTCned  It  from  W.  to  E.,  Ibr 
tn»  richne**  (Seetxra,  11.  365).  Besldee  the  the  onlj  mad  through  It  la  appamtl;  that  to 
BUmmna,*  in  which  tbe  belt  of  reedi  Boorishei  Ktrak,  which  alone  takea  a  N.  E,  dinction  Imme- 
(Eto  Iboia  BVth  of  tbc  Ltk»  of  Huleh  in  the '  diatel;  alter  •passing  the  neds.     Da  Ssolcj  nude 


'^  >M«t  sffnael)  to  neb  a  trsverse  on  hli  re 
<n  ftom  Imit  i,Ilarratht,  i.  *9a),  snd  on  hi 
iUBed  map  ((euille  6}  it  appean  about  2)  mile 
a  nHlL  Its  knf^  it  still  more  uncertain,  ss  w> 
■"  >i»lnlelf  witboat  neord  of  any  eiplotatioi 
'^  iB  Bsthem  pvtioa.     Seetien  (U.  S6C)  ipeeiflei 


t.  tbe  li-Ak^).    On  the 


in  ■  dcBirlD(  made  on  the  ipot  bj  W.  Tlpplol,  ■•«. 
for  the  first  time  from  W.  to  E.  (JVnrr.  I.  28B), 
tcDwrktd  that  (here  was  no  InlermiBiDii  in  the 
wood  before  bim,  belwen  tbe  fiJUr  t»-Bafiek  and 
tbe  foot  cf  the  hills  st  tbe  eitmna  south  of  tha 
plsln.  It  it  possible  thst  both  are  right,  and 
that  the  wood  eitends  enr  tbt  vbole  eaft  of 
tbe  Gkir,  thoi«h  il  bait  tha  Dime  of  a-Sa)ld 
onlj  at  &ria  iLe  tnouth  of  tba  tt-Mf. 

~  Tha  eMtwD  mmnUhia,  whieh  IbriE 'Jia  Isik- 
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poond  to  tiiU  dbtiiet  of  woodland,  are  no  ten 
naked  and  nigged  than  tboee  on  the  oppoeite  tide 
of  the  valley.  They  consist,  according  to  the  r»> 
ports  of  Seetzen  (ii.  354),  Poole,  and  Lynch,  of  a 
red  sandstone,  with  limestone  above  it — the  sand- 
itoiie  in  horizontal  strata  with  vertical  clearage 
(Lynch,  Narr.  pp.  811,  818).  To  Judge  from  the 
(hj^ments  at  their  feet,  they  must  slso  contain  very 
fine  breccia  and  conglomerates  of  granite,  Jasper, 
greenstone,  and  felspar  of  raried  color.  Irby  and 
Mangles  mention  also  porphyry,  serpentine,  and 
bualt ;  but  Seetzen  expressly  declarpi  that  of  basalt 
he  there  found  no  tnuse. 

Of  their  height  nothing  is  known,  but  all  txvnl^ 
^18  concur  in  estimating  them  as  higher  than  those 
QB  the  west,  and  as  preserring  a  more  horizontal 
line  to  the  south. 

After  passing  from  the  GMr  tt^8r\fith  to  the 
■uitb,  a  salt  plain  is  encountered  resembling  the 
Sabknh,  and  like  it  overflowed  by  the  lake  when 
high  (Seetzen,  U.  865).  With  this  exception  the 
mountains  come  down  abruptly  on  the  water  dur- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lagoon.  In  two  pUoes  only  is  there  a  prqjecting 
beach,  apparently  due  to  the  deltas  caused  by  the 
wsidies  en-Nemdrah  and  Uhtimir, 

88.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  peninsula 
which  prqfecta  from  the  eastern  shore  and  forms 
the  north  inckisure  of  the  lagoon.  It  is  too  re- 
markable an  object,  and  too  characteristic  of  the 
•Ottthem  portion  of  the  bdce,  to  be  passed  over  with- 
out description. 

It  has  been  visited  and  described  by  three  ex- 

Jlorers  — Irby  and  Blangles  in  June,  1818;  Mr. 
^oolein  November,  1855;  and  the  American  expe- 
dition in  April,  1848.  Among  the  Arabs  it  appean 
to  bear  the  names  Gh&r  tl^Mem'a'ah  and  GMr  ti- 
LisAn,    The  latter  name  — "the  Tongue""  — 

recalls  the  slmikr  Hebrew  word  Ittthonf  X^tu^ 
which  is  empbyed  three  times  in  relation  to  the 
bke  in  the  specification  of  the  boundaries  of  Judah 
•Dd  Benjamin,  contained  in  the  book  of  Joshua. 
But  In  its  three  occurrences  the  word  is  applied  to 
two  dlfibrent  places  —  one  at  the  north  (Josh.  xv. 
6,  xviii.  19),  and  one  at  the  south  (xv.  2);  and  it 
is  probable  that  it  signifies  in  both  cases  a  tongue 
of  water  —  a  bay —  instead  of  a  tongue  ^  of  land. 

99.  Its  antira  length  fkom  north  to  sontli  is  about 
10  geographioal  ml^  and  its  breadth  from  5  to 
8  —  though  these  dimensions  are  sul{)ect  to  some 


•  This  appellation  to  Justified  by  the  view  on  the 
prsosdioff  pagSb 

A  From  the  ezpresilon  beinf  in  the  flnt  two  oases 
**  tongue  of  the  sm,"  and  in  the  third  simply 
"  imiKue,'*  H.  de  fiauloy  eonjeetures  that  in  the  last 
ease  a  tongue  of  land  to  intended :  but  then  to  ooth- 
taig  to  wmrrant  thto.  It  to  by  no  means  eertabi 
whether  the  two  AraMe  names  Just  meoUoned  apply 
to  dillBrent  parts  of  the  peninsula,  or  are  given  indis- 
Oilmlnats^  to  the  whole.  OMr  tl»Me%ra^ak  to  the 
only  name  whloh  8eetaen  mentions,  and  he  attaches 
It  to  the  whole.  It  to  also  the  only  one  mentioned  by 
•r.  Anderwn,  but  he  restricto  it  to  the  deprssslon  on 
Che  east  tide  cX  the  peninsula,  which  runs  N.  and  8. 
and  Intervenes  between  the  main  body  and  the  fbot  of 
the  eastern  mountains  (And.  p.  184).  M.  de  Sanlcy  to 
apparently  the  earliest  traveller  to  mention  the  name 
Zifdn.  B»  (Jan.  15)  ascribes  it  to  the  whole  penin- 
sula, though  he  appean  to  attach  it  more  partlcu- 
torly  to  Iti  loothem  portion,  -» *<  Le  Upan  aetuel  dee 
Arsbss,  e*est.A-dirs  la  points  sud  de  to  presqu'.|le,"  ( fuff 
Ve>  1  VO).    And  thto  to  supportsd  by  the  prastfes  ef 
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variation  according  to  the  time  of  year.  It  appasit 
to  be  formed  entirely  of  recent  aqueooa  depoatta 
late,  or  poet-tertiary,  very  similar,  if  not  ideoticsl, 
with  those  which  faioe  it  on  the  western  abore,  and 
with  the  ^  motnids  **  which  skirt  the  pbuns  at  the 
south  and  N.  W.  of  the  lake.  It  conaisU  of  a 
friable  carbonate  of  lime  intennixed  with  aand  or 
sandy  marls,  and  with  frequent  masses  of  snlphats 
of  lime  (gyiwvai).  'llie  whole  to  impivgnated 
strongly  with  sulphur,  lumps  of  which  are  found, 
as  on  the  plain  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  and 
also  with  salt,  existing  in  the  form  of  lumps  or 
packs  of  rock-salt  (And.  p.  187).  Nitre  is  reported 
by  Irby  (p.  199),  but  neither  Pods  nor  Anderson 
succeeded  in  meeting  with  it.  The  stratification  to 
almoet  horiaontal,  with  a  slight  dip  to  the  cast 
(Poole,  p.  68).  At  the  north  it  to  worn  into  a  sharp 
ridge  or  mane,  with  very  steep  sides  and  aetrated 
top.  Towards  the  south  the  top  widcna  into  a 
table-land,  which  Pode  (iftid.)  repnte  aa  aboct* 
S80  ft  above  the  level  of  the  lake  at  iu  aoathera 
end.  It  breaks  down  on  the  W.,  S.,  and  N.  E.  sides 
by  steep  declivities  to  the  sh(N«.  fbirowed  by  the 
rains  which  are  gradually  washing  it  into  the  lakr 
into  cones  and  other  fimtastic  forms,  tike  thoae  aJ 
ready  described  on  the  western  lieael*  near  Si^fMi 
It  presents  a  brilliant  white  appearaa.«  when  lit  uf 
by  the  biasing  sun.  and  contrssted  with  the  deep  bios 
of  the  lake  (Beaufort,  p.  104).  A  scanty  growth  of 
shrubs  (Poole,  p.  64)  —  so  scanty  as  to  be  almost 
invisible  (Irby,  p.  139  6)  —  is  found  over  the  table- 
land. On  the  east  the  highland  deaoends  to  a  de- 
pressfon  of  1|  or  2  miles  wide,  which  from  the 
description  of  Dr.  Anderson  (p.  184)  appean  to  run 
acroos  the  neck  fh)m  S.  to  K.,  at  a  level  hardly 
above  that  of  the  kke.  It  will  doubtlesa  be  ulti- 
niately  worn  down  quite  to  the  level  of  the  vratcr, 
and  then  the  peninstda  will  become  an  island  (An- 
derson, pp.  184, 189).  Into  thto  valley  lead  the  tor- 
rents fix>m  the  ravines  of  the  mountains  on  the 
east  The  principal  of  these  to  the  Wndy  ed-Dm^a 
or  W,  Kernkj  which  leads  up  to  the  city  <«f  that 
name.  It  Is  here  that  the  few  inhabitanta  of  the 
peninsula  reside,  in  a  wretched  rilUge  called  Met- 
ra'ah.  The  soil  is  of  the  most  unbounded  fertility, 
and  only  requires  water  to  burst  into  riotooa  prodi- 
gality of  vegeUtion  (Seetzen,  ii.  351,  35S). 

80.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
peninsula  to  the  remnant  of  a  bed  of  late  aqueous 
strata,  which  were  deposited  at  a  period  when  the 


Tan  de  Telde,  who  on  hto  map  maiks  the  north  portioa 
of  the  peninsuto  as  OMr  el-Mnm^ah^  and  the  eauth 
OMr  eUUttn.  M.  de  Saolcy  alto  sperlflee  with  much 
detail  the  position  of  the  fbrmer  of  then  two  ae  at  the 
opening  of  the  Watiff  ed^Dra^m  (Jan.  15).  The  point 
to  wall  worth  the  attention  of  ftitnre  travellen,  for  if 
the  name  LfsAn  toaetually  vBatrlctod  to  the  south  aide, 
a  enxlous  eonfinnattoo  of  the  acoomoy  of  the  aaciaot 
survey  reooided  in  Josh.  xv.  2  would  be  famished, 
as  well  as  a  remarlLable  proof  of  the  lenadtiy  of  an  old 


e  Thto  dimension,  wlileh  Mr.  Pwde  took  with  hto  i 
rold,  to  Btimngely  at  vaxtasoe  with  the  eethnate  r^ 
L>nch*«  party.  Ijnoh  himself,  on  approaelilag  it  at 
the  north  pdot  (Mwr.  p.  297),  states  it  at  fhsn  40  to 
60  fbet  high,  with  a  sharp  angular  eentnd  ifdfe  eone 
20  fbet  above  that  Thto  tost  Ihature  to  mentioned  akw 
by  Irby  (June  2).    Anderson  iaereasss  the  dimeasloa 

ofhtoohief  to80or90ft(Q^.  ibp.p.l85r  hutavea 
thto  fidto  short  of  Poole.  The  peaiasula  peobah^ 
atopes  off  oonsidanbly  towaids  tlie  north  end,  at  whtol 
Igrnehaad 
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wdm  of  the  lake  itood  v«7  nnieh  Ugfaer  Umb  it 
•Mr  doM,  bat  which,  ainoe  it  atUined  its  picaent 
In^  and  that  ezpaaed  them  to  the  action  of  the 
maut  tomnte,  an  gradoallj  being  diiintegrated 
vd  tuBtd  down  into  tlM  daptha  of  the  lake.  It 
■  in  &et  aa  intrnson  upon  tlM  fintn  of  the  lake,  as 
crigioailj  determined  by  the  rocky  walla  of  the 
fmt  finm  of  Uie  Gkdr.  Its  presenoe  here,  bo 
koK  after  the  great  bulk  of  the  aame  formation  has 
bam  mahed  away,  ia  an  interesting  and  fortunate 
earnmatance^  aiuee  it  Aimiahea  diatinct  eridenoe  of 
aitage  in  the  exiatence  of  the  lake,  which  in  ita 
abamoe  might  Itave  been  infierred  Atom  analogy, 
bet  couU  never  ha?e  been  affirmed  aa  certain.  It 
■ay  kam  been  depoaited  either  by  the  general  ao> 
Ika  of  the  lake,  or  by  the  apecial  action  of  a  river, 
fmhtj  in  the  direction  of  Wady  Kerak,  which 
H  that  eMe  formed  this  eKtenaive  depoait  at  ita 
■ootk,  joat  aa  thp  Jordan  ia  now  forming  a  aimlkr 
tank  at  ita  anbouchore.  If  a  change  were  to  take 
|kK  vhieh  either  lowered  the  water,  or  elevated 
tbe  bottom  of  the  UUm,  the  bank  at  the  mouth 
4f  tbe  Jordan  woold  be  laid  bare,aa  the  Xitada  now 
ia,  and  wodd  immediately  begin  to  undergo  the 
^neeaa  of  diaint^gration  which  that  ia  unde^ing. 
91.  The  extraordinary  difference  between  the 
4e^  flf  the  two  portiona  of  the  lake — north  and 
■akh  of  tbe  penmaub— haa  been  already  alluded 
to,  and  may  be  aeen  at  a  glance  on  the  aection 
0iea  oe  page  8878.  The  former  ia  a  bowl,  which 
at  one  phce  attaina  the  depth  <tf  more  than  1,300 
fat,  while  the  arerage  depth  abng  ita  aiia  may  be 
tikaat  not  for  ehoit  of  1,000.  On  the  other  hand 
the  aoatbcni  portion  ia  a  flat  plain,  with  the  greater 
part  of  ita  ana  nearly  level,  a  very  few  feet"  only 
Wow  tbe  aaifoee,  ahoaling  gradually  at  tbe  edgea 
liB  the  brink  ia  reaehed.  So  ahaUow  ia  thia  Uigwrn 
that  it  b  aooaetimea  poeaible  to  ford  right  acroaa 
feoB  the  mat  to  the  east  ode  (Seetsen,  L  428,^  ii. 
156;  fiob.  i  531;  Lynch,  Narr,  p.  904). 

The  channel  connecting  the  two  portiona,  on  the 
■eiem  aide  of  the  peninaula,  ia  very  gradual  in 
iti  dope  from  S.  to  N.,<^  increaaing  in  depth  from 
3hUMnatol3,and  from  13  to  19,32  and  66, 
vhn  it  soddenly  drops  to  107  (643  feet),  and 
joim  tbe  upper  portion. 

38.  Tkna  the  ciieuiar  portion  above  the  penin- 
"K  and  a  part  of  the  channel,  fonn  a  mere  la> 
KMe,  cntiiely  distinct  and  sepante  from  the  basin 
•f  the  Us  proper.  This  portion  and  the  pfadn  at 
the  sooth  ss  for  aa  the  rise  or  oOet  at  whieh  the 
Anbah  ooouneneea  —  a  district  in  all  of  some  16 
■>hi  by  8— wonkl  appear  to  have  been  left  by 
^  hat  giest  change  ia  the  form  of  the  ground 
*|ftjml  not  for  below  ita  present  one,  and 
"■■iwailly  moeh  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the 
^  itielt  But  aniTOunded  aa  it  is  on  three  sides 
*9f  Ughbuids,  the  waters  of  whieh  have  no  other 
it  has  beeome  tbe  delta  into  which  those 
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Ljyaeh,  Ita  depth  over  the 
P>*r  fart  of  the  ana  was  13  foetL 

^  B«  bM  tfa«  fi>rd  at  4  an  hour  north  of  tbe  N. 
•««f*WDi(fiwn. 

'  Aa*tt  Urii,  loe,  ttiere  to  a  ford,  deaoribed  In  acme 
JJlHHi  bf  Ifby  and  liMigios  (June  2)^  The  water  moat 
■n  bin  anuaaaUy  low,  dnee  tMy  not  only  state 
^  fookayf  wwa  abk  la  emee,  but  also  that  the 

BnUe,  a  matter  In  iriileh  tbe 

Jor  to  not  likely  to  nave 

^    lynch  ooold  flad  ne  traee  of  elcn^r 

T^^d  hli  nap  ahows'the  <«haanai  aS  fally  cwo 

■*«vMiatftoBBiio««a 
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^dU  aet  eieeed  a 
*^  •re  of  a  pcaetieal 


watsn  diachaif*  themetlvea  Or  Ua  south  side  an 
the  immense  tomnts  ot  tne  Jeio,  the  xjnwrmmiti^ 
and  the  Fikreh*  On  the  eaat  tbe  somewhat  less 
important  tl^JJug^  Numeii'ak^  Bumeir,  and  nd- 
Ih^^ah.  On  the  west  the  /Auotirah^  Mubuyhghik^'* 
and  iSentn.  lliese  stnama  are  tbe  drains  of  a  dis 
trict  not  leas  than  6,000  square  miles  iu  area,  very 
uneven  in  form,  and  oompoeed  of  materials  more  or 
leee  friable.  They  must  therefore  bring  down 
enormoua  quantitlee  of  ailt  and  ahingle.  lliere 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  have  already  filled  up 
the  aouthem  pert  of  the  eetuary  aa  far  aa  tbe  pres* 
ent  brink  of  the  water,  and  the  silting  up  of  the 
rest  is  merely  a  work  of  time.  It  is  tbe  aame  pr»> 
oees  which  is  going  on,  on  a  kuger  and  more  rapid 
scade,  in  tbe  Sea  of  Asov,  tbe  uppo*  portion  of  which 
is  fost  filling  up  with  the  detritus  of  the  river  Don. 
Indeed  the  two  portions  of  tbe  Dead  Sea  present 
several  points  of  analogy  to  the  Sea  ot  Azov  and 
the  Black  Sea. 

It  ia  difficult  to  speak  with  confidence  on  any  of 
tbe  geological  features  of  the  lake,  in  tbe  abseuoe 
of  reports  by  competent  observers.  But  the  tbeoiy 
that  the  lagoon  was  lowered  by  a  recent  change, 
and  overflowed  (Robinson,  BitiL  Ret.  ii.  189),  seems 
directly  contrary  to  the  natural  inference  flrom  the 
foct  that  such  large  torrents  discharge  themselvts 
into  that  spot  There  is  nothing  in  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  ground  to  sqggest  any  violent  dumge 
in  recent  {u  e.  hiatoricai)  times,  or  that  anything 
has  taken  place  but  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
tbe  deposits  of  the  torrents  all  over  tbe  delta. 

33.  'l^e  water  of  the  lake  is  not  less  remarkable 
than  ita  other  features.  Its  most  obvious  pecul- 
iarity is  its  great  weight."  Its  specific  gravity 
has  been  found  to  be  as  much  as  12.28;  that  is 
to  say,  a  gallon  of  it  would  wogh  over  12^  Vo^ 
instead  of  10  lbs.,  the  weight  of  distilled  watet. 
Water  so  heavy  must  not  only  be  extremely 
buoyant  but  must  possess  great  inertia.  Its 
buoyancy  is  a*  common  theme  of  rem.vk  by  the 
travellerB  who  have  been  upon  it  or  in  it.  Jese- 
phua  {B.  J,  iv.  8,  §  4)  relates  some  experiments 
made  by  Vespasian  by  throwing  bound  criminals 
into  it;  and  Lynch,  bathing  on  tbe  eastern  shese 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Zikrka^  says  {Narr, 
p.  371),  in  words  curiously  parallel  to  those  ef  the 
oU  historian, '« With  great  difficulty  I  kept  my 
fbet  down,  and  when  I  laid  upon  my  back,  and, 
drawing  up  my  knees,  placed  my  hands  upon  them, 
I  roUed  immediately  over.'*  In  the  bay  on  the 
north  aide  of  tbe  peninsula,  "a  horse  eould  with 
difliculty  keep  himself  upright  Two  fvesh  hens' 
eggs  floated  up  one-third  of  their  length,"  i.  e. 
with  one-third  exposed;  •*  they  would  have  sunk  !& 
the  water  of  the  Mediterranean  ot  Atkntic" 
{Narr.  p.  842).  **^  A  muscuUur  man  floated  neariy 
braast  high  without  the  leart  exertion"  {ibid.  p.  325). 
One  6f  Sie  things  remembered  by  the  Maltese 


d  Pronounced  Mubuzrik;    the  Ibalwiieg    of  Da 
fianlcy. 

e  Of  thf  salt  Udcea  in  Northern  Peasla  {Uhtmifek, 
etc.)  nothing  to  yet  known.  Ifagntr's  account  ia  very 
vague.  Tbooe  hi  Southern  Bosala  haive  been  ftelly 
investigated  by  €N>ebel  {IMaen,  ete;,  Dorpat,  1887). 
The  heaviest  water  to  that  of  the  "Bad  Sea,*'  near 
Perekop  In  the  Orlmea  (solid  oonteota  89.22  per  cent ; 
Bp.  gr.  18JI1).  The  othera,  Including  the  leltonSkoS 
or  Blton,  contain  from  24  to  28  par  eoai.  of  aoUd 
ter  hi  adutlon,  and  ranga  teap.gr  ftwa  ISjOV 
12.88. 
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fMl  of  Mr.  CofUgan —  wlio  lort  Us  Bfb  bom  n- 
ponm  on  the  lake  —  wee  thai  the  boat  <*  floated  a 
palm  higher  than  beforB"  (Stepheni,  JnadenUf 
eh.  mii.}«  Dr>  Robinaoo  "could  nerer  ewim  be- 
fwe,  either  in  freih  or  aalt  water,'*  yet  here  he 
X could  lit,  atand,  lie,  or  swim  without  difficulty*' 
{BiU,  Res.  L  506). 

8ii  So  much  for  ita  buoyancy.  Of  its  weight 
and  inertia  the  Anierican  eipedition  had  also  piao- 
tieal  eiperieoce.  In  the  gale  in  which  the  party 
were  caught  on  their  first  day  on  the  lake,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  and  Ain  Ft$hkhah,  ^  it 
seemed  as  if  the  bows  of  the  boats  were  enconnter- 
faig  the  sledge-hammers  of  the  Titans."  When, 
however,  **  the  wind  abated,  the  sea  rapidly  fell; 
the  water,  from  its  ponderous  quality,  settling  as 
toon  as  the  agitating  cause  had  ceased  to  act" 
(JViarr.  pp.  268,  269).  At  culinary  times  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  action  of  the  surliue  of 
the  hJM.  Its  waves  rise  and  &11,  and  surf  beats 
en  the  shore,  just  like  the  ocean.  Nor  is  its  color 
dissimilar  to  that  of  the  sea.  Hie  water  hM  a 
greasy  feel,  owing  possibly  to  the  saponification  of 
the  Ibne  and  other  earthy  salts  with  the  perspira- 
tion of  the  skin,  and  this  seems  to  hate  led  some 
obsenrers  to  attribute  to  it  a  greasy  k)ok.  But 
sneh  a  look  exists  in  imagination  only.  It  is  quite 
transparent,  of  an  opalescent  green  tint,  and  is 
eompared  by  Lynch  {Narr.  p.  337)  to  diluted 
absinthe.  Lynch  {Narr.  p.  396)  distinctly  contra- 
diets  the  assertion  that  it  has  any  smell,  noxious  or 
not     So  do  the  chemists  «  who  have  analysed  it. 

85.  One  or  two  phenomena  of  the  s&rfaoe  may 
be  mentioned.  Many  of  the  old  traTellen,  and 
some  modem  ones  (as  Osbum,  Pal  Pott  and 
Prtsentj  p.  448,  and  Churton,  Land  of  the  Morn- 
Mi^,  p.  149),  moition  that  the  turbid,  yellow 
stream  of  the  Jordan  is  distinguishable  for  a  long 
distance  in  the  lake.  Molyneuz  (p.  129)  speaks  of 
a  **  curious  broad  strip  of  white  foam  which  ap- 
peared to  lie  in  a  straight  line  nChrly  N.  and  S. 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  sea  .  .  .  .  some 
miles  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  "  (comp. 
Lynch,  ynrr.  pp.  279,  295).  ^  It  seemed  to  be 
constantly  bubbling  and  in  motion,  like  a  stream 
that  runs  rapidly  through  still  water;  while  nearly 
over  this  track  during  both  nights  we  observed  in 
the  sky  a  white  streak  like  a  cloud  extending  also 
N.  and  S.  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.'* 
Lines  of  foam  on  the  suifiwe  are  mentioned  by 
others:  as  Robinson  (i.  503);  Borrv  {Journey^ 
etc.,  p.  479);  Lynch  {Narr.  pp.  288,  289).  From 
Am  Jidy  a  current  was  obsenred  by  Mr.  Clowes' 
party  running  steadily  to  the  X.  not  Ikr  from  the 
shore  (comp.  Lynch,  Narr.  p.  291).  It  is  pos- 
sibly an  eddy  caused  by  the  influx  of  the  Jordan. 
Both  De  Saulcy  {Narr.  January  8)  and  Bobinson 
(i.  504)  speak  of  spots  and  belts  of  water  remain- 
ing smooth  and  calm  while  Uie  rest  of  the  surftoe 
was  rippled,  and  presenting  a  strong  resemblance 
to  islands  (comp.  Lynch,  p.  288;  Irby,  June  5). 
The  haze  or  mist  which  perpetually  broods  over 


a  ynth  the  single  exoeptloii  of  Moldenhauer,  who 
when  he  first  opened  tbs  specimen  he  analyasd,  found 
H  to  smell  strongly  of  sulphur.  ^ 

ft  This  is  ebaeen  because  the  water  was  taken  from 
a  eoDSiden  >le  depth  in  the  centre  of  the  lake,  and 
thwsfoie  probablj  more  tkirljr  reprasenti  the  average 
swBfnslrtnii  than  the  others. 

e  Adopting  Maiehand's  analysis,  it  appears  that  the 
of  this  aslt  In  the  Dead  flsa  to  US 
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Ihewater  has  been ahreadymentiooed.  Usstkntt 
suit  of  the  prodigious  evapoimtion.  Lynch  eoction- 
ally  mentkMis  it  Irby  (June  1)  saw  it  in  fatoad, 
transparent  cdnmns,  like  water-epouta,  only  vety 
much  krger.  EKtraordinary  efiects  of  mtn^  due 
to  the  miequal  refraction  produced  by  the  beat  and 
moisture  are  oocastonally  seen  ( Lyneh,  Narr.  p.  d^>  u 

86.  The  remarkable  weight  of  this  wato*  is  dos 
to  the  very  large  quantity  of  mineral  salts  whiefa  i* 
holds  in  solution.  The  details  of  the  variooa  anal 
yses  are  given  on  p.  2891  in  a  tabular  iorm,  aeoompa- 
nied  by  that  of  sea-xater  for  oomparieon.  Froia 
that  of  the  U.  S.  expedition  ^  it  appean  that  eael 
gallon  of  the  water,  weighing  12^  lbs.,  contai« 
nearly  8^  lbs.  (3.819)  of  matter  in  solution  ^  m 
immense  quantity  when  we  recollect  that  sea- water, 
weighing  10^  lbs.  per  gaUon,  contains  less  than  |  a 
lb.  Of  this  3i  lbs.  nearly  1  lb.  is  common  mM 
(chloride  of  sodium) ;  about  2  lbs.  chloride  of 
nesium,  and  less  than  i  a  lb.  chloride  of 
(or  muriate  of  lime).  The  meet  unusual  ing;redi- 
ent  is  bromide  of  magnesium,  which  exists  ii  truly 
extraordinary  quantity.^  To  its  presence  ia  due 
the  tbenpeutic  reputation  c^Joyeid  by  the  kka 
when  its  water  was  sent  to  Bome  for  wealthy  in* 
vaUds  (Galen,  in  Beknd,  PaL  p.  242),  or  iepen 
flocked  to  its  shores  (Ant  Msit  (  x.).  Booasin- 
gauH  {Ann.  de  Ckimie^  1856,  xlviii.  168)  remaifa 
that  if  ever  bromine  should  beoome  an  article  of 
commerce,  the  Dead  Sea  will  be  the  natural  aovee 
for  it  It  is  the  magnesian  compounds  which  im- 
part so  nauseous  and  bitter  a  flavor  to  the 
The  quantity  of  common  salt  in  solution  is 
Uige.  Lynch  found  {Narr.  p.  377)  that  while 
distilled  water  wouki  dissolre  5-17ths  of  Its  weight 
of  salt,  and  the  water  of  the  Athmtie  l-6th,  the 
water  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  so  neariy  saturated  as 
only  to  be  able  to  take  up  1-1 1th. 

87.  The  sources  of  the  components  of  the  water 
may  be  named  generally  without  difficulty.  The 
lime  and  magnesia  proceed  from  the  dolomitie  lime- 
stone of  the  surrounding  mountains;  from  the  gyp- 
sum which  exists  on  the  shores,  nesrly  pure,  in 
huge  quantities;  and  from  the  carbonate  of  lime 
and  carbonate  of  magnesia  found  mi  the  peninsula 
and  elsewhere  (Anderson,  p.  185).  The  chloride  of 
sodium  is  supplied  fh>m  Kkatkm  Uadmm^  and  the 
copious  brine  springs  on  both  shores.  Balls  cf 
nearly  pure  sulphur  (probably  the  deposit  of  some 
sulphurous  stream)  are  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  lake,  on  the  peninsula  (Anderson,  p.  187), 
on  the  western  tieach  and  the  northwestern  heights 
{Sfid.  pp.  176,  180, 160),  and  on  the  plain  S.  of 
Jericho  (Rev.  6.  W.  Bridgee).  Nitre  may  existi 
but  the  specimens  mentioned  by  Irby  and  othsn 
are  more  probably  pieces  of  rock  salt,  since  no  tnos 
of  nitric  scid  has  been  found  in  the  water  or  eoil 
(Marchand,  p.  870).^  Manganese,  iron,  and  alu- 
mina bare  been  found  on  the  peninsula  (AndenoOi 
pp.  185, 187),  and  the  other  constituents  sre  the 
product  of  the  numenns  mlnersl  springs  which 
surround  the  Iske,*  and  the  washings  <^  the  aqua- 


great  as  in  the  ocean  and  74  times  as  great  as  faa  ths 
Knnsnaeh  water,  where  Its  strength  ia  eonsMersd  r» 
maricable. 

d  On  the  sul||eot  of  the  Mtnmen  of  die  lake,  tki 
writer  has  nothing  to  add  to  what  to  said  uader  Pa» 
isiiin,  iii.  2807,  and  Sum. 

•  The  bromine  has  not  yet  been  sattoftetorii^  tnesi 
The  salt  ol  Kkatkm  Utdmrn  has  bean  analjaed  for  10 
<li>a  M  1081  oos  la 
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TABUB  OV  ANALTSB  OP  THS  WATER  OV  THB  BBAD  SKA. 
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Tbft  flsnns  In  th«  tebte  an  the  vecalciil»- 

Ihfffhnpd  {Jaurmal,  ftte.,  p.  860)  on  the  buisof 

dMmieBl  aBlniee  of  his  tisw.    The  orig- 

li  In  IkumrwiMB.  Abkandl,^  TAUngMi,  I. 


Jims  IS,  1889. 
;  Ck«mu,«fee.,Leiprig,  xItU. 


8m  2%« 


QMftoiaf  Jommal  t^  OiMm.  Soe.  U.  (1860) 

Q^.  Acporf  of  U.  &  Bxptditiomf  4to,  p.  204. 
tf«  Pkarmaeie  it  dt  Ckimief  Man, 


Ke.  7.  OUeolated  by  thft  writer  from  the  propor- 
Imto  flahlft  of  nit*  gHvn  la  Slawait^  Tem  a$ui  KJutn^ 

Ko  8.  IJchig  and  VTotaler'i  AntudM  der  Ckemie, 
iH8. (1866) KT;  xliriiL  (1866)  128-170. 

So. ».  Ilc«naalt*a  Cbi#rs  £ttfm.  <ie  Chimiey  ii.  190. 

0»  olihr  aaalyna  b*Te  not  been  reprinted,  the 
Mlbodi  enptoyed  IuitIos  been  Imperftct  and  the  re- 
nte vnoertaln  aa  eompand  with  the  more  modem 
wa  qnoled.  Tbcj  are  aa  Ibllowa :  (1.)  Bfacqner,  L»> 
*«M«.  and  Leaaga  (Jf/m.  de  PAead.  dea  Scienefi^ 
in8) ;  (1)  maxo^iPkiL  IVtnu.,  1807,  p.  296,  fro.) ;  (8.) 
Dapnlh  (Mag.  der  GestUg.  natur/or,  Frtwidt  xu 
£Mt«,|fi.UB).  (4.)  Omj  Loanc  (Aim.  <f<  Ckimie^ 
XL  (1819)187) ;  (6.)  HnnnliatSdt  (Behwdgger'i  /iwnui/, 

V*at  flT  apaee  eompals  tba  omlnlOD  of  Om  analyria 
K  Anadafaalt  of  water  eoUeeted  In  spring,  1866  (Ana. 
<^  (Vnm,  xMil.  (1866)  129-170),  which  eonesponds 
MIT  doia^  wttb  (hat  of  OmeUn  (namely,  ap.  gr. 
U9I,  adta,  SS.785  par  eant.),  as  well  as  that  of  Com- 
■h«  (qaalad  lo  Che  aama  paper)  of  water  collected  In 
'■S 198,  ahmrtiis  ap.  gr.  1.196  and  aalto  18.26  per 
«at  Aaolbsr  aoalyali  by  Proftasor  W.  Oregory,  glT- 
IHH-S  peroaot.  of  Hlta,  b  quoted  by  Kltto  {Pkys, 
6««r.p874). 

Iht  writer  baa  bean  ftTored  with  ■padmens  of 
^  egOeetod  13lh  Hotamber,  1863,  by  (he  Her.  G 
and  7th  April,  186S,  by  Mr.R.  D.  Wilsoa 
Iha  BorUk  and.    Tba 


which  had  been  caxeftilly  sealed  up  until  ezamtnatlan, 
exhibited  sp.  gr.  1.1812,  solid  contenta,  21.686  per 
cent. ;  the  latter,  sp.  gr.  1.184,  solid  contente,  22.188  i 
the  boiling  point  in  both  cases  226°  4  Fahr.  —  a  slngo 
lar  agreement,  when  it  is  lemembered  that  one  speci 
men  was  obteined  at  the  end,  the  other  at  the  begin 
ning  of  summer.     For  ttits  investigation,  and  much 
more  Taluable  assistance  in  this  part  of  bis  article,  Iha 
writer  is  indebted  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Darid  Smpsoa 
Price,  F.  0.  8. 

The  inferiority  in  the  quantity  of  the  salte  in  Noa. 
2,  6,  and  8  is  rery  remarkable,  and  must  be  due  to  the 
ftkct  (aeknowledfwl  in  the  two  first)  that  the  water  was 
obteined  during  the  rainy  season,  or  from  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Jordan  or  other  fresh  water.  Noa.  7 
and  8  wera  eoUeeted  within  two  months  of  each  other. 
The  preceding  winter,  1868-64,  was  one  of  the  wetteaf 
and  coldest  remembered  in  Syria,  and  yet  the  earlier 
of  the  two  analysea  shows  a  largely  preponderating 
quantity  of  salte.  The'<«  If  sufficient  discrepancy  la 
the  whole  of  the  resulte  to  render  It  desirable  that 
a  fresh  set  of  analyses  should  be  made,  of  water  oh* 
tained  from  Tarious  defined  spote  and  depths,  at  dlf- 
Ibrent  tlmea  of  the  year,  and  inTestigated  by  the  sama  ■ 
analyst.  The  Tariable  density  of  the  water  was  ob- 
serred  as  early  as  by  Qalen  (see  quotations  In  Belaud, 
Fid.  p.  242). 

The  best  papers  on  this  interesting  snti|)ect  are  those 
of  OmeUn,  Marehand,  Herapath,  and  Bousslngault  (see 
the  referenoea  giTen  abore).  The  second  of  theee  eon- 
tains  an  eaeellent  rerlew  of  former  analyses,  and  most 
InstructiTe  obeerrations  on  matters  more  or  less  con- 
nected  with  the  snt\}eot. 

The  absence  of  iodine  Is  remarkable.  It  was  par». 
ticularly  searched  for  by  both  Herapath  and  Mar- 
ehand, but  without  eflbet.  In  September,  1868,  tha 
writer  obteined  a  laxge  quantity  of  water  from  the 
bland  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  whieh  he  reduced 
by  boiling  on  the  spot.  The  ooncentiated  salte  wtia 
afterwards  tested  by  Dr.  D.  8.  Price  by  hb  nitrace  ol 
potash  test  (see  Chim.  Soe.  Journal  for  1861),  with  'In 
ezprsps  riew  ef  deteettng  lodliie,  but  not  a  traee  oo  iM 
be  dbd^Tcsed. 


^«i| 


that  la 
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M»  depooite  on  Umi  shoni  (see  f  17),  wUeh  are 
gtaduaUy  reiloriBg  to  the  hJw  the  ealta  ttiey  re- 
oeived  from  it  agee  bock,  when  oovered  bj  its 
WAters.  The  strength  of  these  ingredients  is 
heightened  by  the  continnal  emporstion,  which  (as 
alrHbdy  stated)  is  sufBdent  to  carry  off  the  whole 
amount  of  the  water  supplied,  leaving,  of  course, 
the  salts  in  the  lalw;  and  which  in  the  Dead  Sea, 
ss  in  erery  other  lalce  whidi  has  affltients  but  no 
outlets,  is  grsduaUy  concentrating  the  mineral  con- 
stituents (^  the  water,  as  in  this  alembic  of  the 
chemist.  When  the  water  becomes  saturated  with 
salt,  or  even  before,  deposition  will  take  place,  and 
salUbeds  be  formed  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake.o 
If,  then,  9t  a  future  epoch  a  convulsion  should  take 
place  which  shouhl  upheave  the  bottom  of  tlie  lake, 
a  salt  mountain  woukl  be  formed  similar  to  the 
Khatkm  Uadum  ,*  and  this  is  not  improbably  the 
manner  in  which  (hat  singular  mountain  was  formed. 
It  appears  to  have  lieen  the  bed  of  an  sncieiit  salt 
lake,  which,  during  the  convulsion  which  depressed 
the  bed  of  the  present  lake,  or  some  other  remote 
efaange,  was  forced  up  to  its  present  position.  Thus 
this  spot  may  haye  been  from  the  earliest  ages  the 
home  of  Dead  Seng ;  and  the  present  lake  but  one 
of  a  numerous  series. 

38.  It  hss  been  long  supposed  that  no  life  what- 
ever existed  in  the  Uce.  But  recent  facts  show 
*bat  some  inferior  organnations  can  and  do  find  a 
home  even  in  these  salt  and  acrid  waters.  The 
Cabinet  d^Hist  Xaturelle  at  Paris  contains  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  corsl  called  Stfflophara  puHUntay 
which  is  stated  to  liave  been  brought  from  the  lake 
m  1837  by  the  Marq.  de  TEseatopier,  and  hss  every 
appeanmce  of  having  been  a  resident  there,  and 
not  an  ancient  or  foreign  spouimen.^  I'Jirenberg 
discovered  11  species  of  Polygaster,  2  of  Polytha- 
lamiie,  and  6  of  Phytolitharin,  in  mud  and  water 
brought  home  by  Lepsius  {Monattb.  d,  K(fn.  Pr. 
Ahtd.  June,  1849).  The  mud  wss  taken  from  the 
north  end  of  the  lake,  1  hour  N.  W.  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  far  from  the  shore.  Some  of  the  speci- 
mens of  Polygaster  exhibited  ovaries,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  all  the  species  were  foond 
in  the  water  of  the  Jordan  also.  The  copious 
phosphorescence  mentioned  by  Lynch  {Narr,  p. 
280)  is  also  a  token  of  the  existence  of  Hfe  in  the 
waters.  In  a  warm  salt  stream  which  rose  at  the 
fix)t  of  the  Jebel  Utdum^  at  a  few  yards  only  fh>m 
the  lake,  Mr.  Poole  (Nov.  4)  caught  smaJl  fish 
{^Cfgninodon  hammowU)  1^  inch  feng.  He  is  of 
ipinwn,  though  he  did  not  ascertain  the  fact,  that 
Ihey  are  deniaens  of  the  lake.  The  meAino/wM 
ihelb  found  by  Poole  (p.  67)  at  the  f^h  springs 


ainlncd  a  specimen  of  soQ  from  a  <<  salt-plain  oallad 
Citrh  ^'  4  an  hour  W.  of  the  lake,  and  found  it  to  oon- 
oiiii  (<an  appreciable  quantity  of  bromine"  (Journal 
fUr  pnkl,  Owmief  xlvli.  868,  870). 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  aourots  named  in  the 
text,  there  are  doubtless  othen  less  visible.  The  r»- 
jiarkable  variadoo  in  the  proportions  of  tlie  ooostitii- 
eots  of  the  water  in  the  specimens  obtained  by  diffae^ 
Skit  taravellers  (see  the  analyses)  leads  to  the  Inteenee 
that  in  the  bed  of  the  lake  there  are  masses  of  min- 
ersl  matter,  or  raiD«ml  springs,  which  may  modl^  the 
ooostitution  of  the  water  in  their  Immediate  neigh- 
eorhood. 

•  This  is  already  oeemrring,  fw  lunch's  soundings 
issd  several  times  brought  up  cubical  crystals  of  salt, 
soBHtttmes  with  mud,  sometimes  alone  (iVofv.  pp.  381, 
W! ;  eonn.  Molyneux,  p.  127).  The  lake  of  AsssI,  on 
l»  B.  eoasc  of  Africa,  which  has  nslther  eflusot  nor 


(?  Am  TerMeh),  and  whieh 
brought  from  the  shore  at  Jm  Jidjf^  belong  to  the 
luring  and  not  to  the  bdLe.  Foeos  and  nlv*  as* 
spoken  of  by  some  of  the  traveUers,  hoi  notbing 
ocrtain  Is  known  of  them.  The  dndn  seen  diving 
by  Poole  must  surely  have  been  In  search  of  eome 
form  of  life,  either  animal  or  vegetable. 

88.  The  statements  of  ancient  timvelleis  and 
geographers  to  the  elftct  that  no  living  trealuie 
eoold  exist  on  the  shores  of  the  hke,  or  bird  fly 
acroes  its  suriaee,  are  amply  dis|voved  by  Imim 
timveUers.  It  is  one  of  the  first  things  mentkined 
by  Maundrell  (March  80);  and  in  oar  own 
almoat  every  traveller  has  noticed  the  bble  to 
tradict  It  The  cane  brakes  of  ^Imi  Fttktkak, 
the  other  springs  on  the  margin  of  the  hke,  har- 
bor snipe,  partridges,  docks,  nightingalca,  and  other 
birds,  as  well  se  fix)gs;  hawka,  doves,  and  harca 
are  found  along  the  shore  <LyBeh,  pp.  974,  S77, 
279,  287,  294, 871,  878);  and  the  thicketo  of  Aw 
Jidy  contain  **  innumerable  birds,**  among  whidi 
were  the  lark,  qnail,  and  partridge,  sa  well  as  birdo 
of  prey  {B'M,  Ret,  i.  624).  Lynch  mentiona  the 
curious  feet  that  «*  all  the  birda,  and  moat  of  the 
insects  and  animals  **  which  he  saw  on  the 
side  were  of  a  stone  color,  so  as  to  he 
visible  on  the  rocks  of  the  shore  (JWrrr.  pp.  979, 
291,  294).  Van  de  YeUe  (8,  f  P,  ii.  119),  Lynch 
(ATnrr.  pp.  279,  287,  808),  and  Poole  (Nov.  2,  3, 
and  7),  even  mention  having  seen  docks  and  other 
birda,  sini;le  and  in  floeka,  swimming  and  diving  in 
the  wat^. 

40.  CK  the  temperature  of  the  water  more  ob* 
servations  are  neeessary  before  any  inteenoes  eaa 
be  drawn.     Lynch  {Report^  May  5)  statea  that  a 
stratum  at  89o  Fahr.  is  almost  invariably  found  at 
10  fathoms  bdow  the  surfooe.     Between    Wadg 
Zfh'ka  and  Ain  TtrAbeh  the  temp,  at  wfohtm  was 
760,  gradually  decreasing  to  62o  at  1,044  ft  deep, 
with  the  exception  Just  named  (iVarr.  p.  874) 
At  other  times,  and  in  the  lagoon,  the  temp 
ranged  ih>m  82o  to  90o.  and  from  6<>  to  lO^  below 
that  of  the  air  {ibid,  pp.  810*820.     Gomp.  Pool& 
Nov.  2).     Dr.  Stewart  {TtM  and  KAam,  p.  881) 
on  11th  March,  1854,  found  the  Jordan  60o  Fahr. 
and  the  Dead  Sea  (N.  end)  780;  the  temperatnn 
of  the  ah:  being  88^  in  the  former  case,  and  78<>  ic 
the  latter. 

41.  Nor  does  there  iq>pear  to  be  anything  in- 
imical to  life  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  lake  or  its 
shores,  except  what  naturally  proeeeds  from  the 
great  heat  of  the  climate.  The  Ghnwirmth  mud 
Rnthaideh  Arabs,  wlio  inhabit  the  sonthera  and 


outlet,  is  said  to  be  eoneentrated  to  (or  nearly  to)  the 
point  of  saturaUon  {Edin,  N.  Pkil.  Jmim.  April,  185ft, 
p.  269) 

6  This  interesting  Ikct  is  mentioDed  by  Homboldl 
(Vuict  of  Nat.  p.  270);  bat  the  writer  is  todebled  to 
the  kind  eourtasy  of  M.  Taleociennes,  keeper  of  CIm 
Qabinet,  fbr  oonHrmatkm  of  it  Humboklt  gives  the 
coral  the  name  of  Paril€$  tlcngata^  but  the  writer  has 
the  authority  of  Dr.  P.  Martin  Duncan  for  esyiag  that 
its  true  dwignatlon  is  Stytophora  pist.  Unfortonatelj 
nothing  whatever  Is  known  of  the  plaoe  or  maaaer  of 
its  disooverr  ;  sod  it  is  remaTkahle  that  after  28  yean 
no  second  specimen  should  hate  been  aequlrsd.  It  is 
quite  posrible  for  tlie  ooial  in  qucetton  to  grow  nndet 
the  conditions  pieeented  by  the  Dead  Sea,  and  it  Is 
true  tbat  it  abounds  also  In  the  Bed  Sea;  but  It  wil 
not  be  atfo  to  draw  any  dedootton  ftum  theae  foeto 
till  other  speeimens  of  it  have  beia  hrooght  than  Ihr 
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and  tbe  ptiiininiai  an  daaeribed  Ak  a 
poor  ituited  nee;  but  thk  ia  auUy  aeoountod  ftir 
bj  At  faaat  and  niaziiig  nalim  of  the  elimata,  and 
hj  tbeir  BMigre  way  of  lift,  without  inierriDg  auy- 
tliiag  ipMially  onwholewnia  in  tbe  exbalatioos  of 
the  like,  lliej  do  not  apiner  to  be  more  stonted 
cttsmgn  than  the  nativei  of  Jericho,  or,  if  more, 
■(«  BHxe  than  would  be  due  to  the  fiict  that  they 
iabaiat  a  ipoi  500  to  600  feet  farther  below  the 
fotee  ef  the  ooean  and  more  eflbctoally  indoeed. 
OnUaring  the  hard  woric  whieh  the  American 
pHty  aeeoBpfiahed  in  the  tremendous  heat  (the 
tluiiBUueier  on  one  oeeasion  lOO^,  after  sunaet, 
Nmr.  p.  S14),  and  that  the  sounding  and  working 
Ike  bests  Deesssarily  brought  them  a  great  deal 
talB  actual  eootact  with  the  wator  of  the  lake,  their 
fBoml  good  health  is  a  proof  that  there  ia  nothing 
pwuidons  fai  the  prasimity  of  the  hke  itself  A 
rtneg  oodl  of  sulphur  perradea  aome  parts  ot  the 
satoB  ahore,  prooseding  from  springs  or  streams 
iniRgDafesd  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (De  Saul* 
ey,  Marr.  i.  lOS;  Van  de  yelde,a  u.  109;  Beaufort, 
ii.  118).  It  aeeoBipanied  the  north  wind  which 
Uew  bi  the  ereninga  (Lynch,  pp.  893,  994).  But 
thii  odor,  though  unpleasant,  is  not  noxious,  and 
it  bet  IL  de  Sauley  eomparea  it  to  the  baths  of 
Bartges.  The  StMtak  has  in  summer  a  **  strong 
nwihy  flMO,**  fkom  the  partial  desioeation  of  the 
iiekes  which  eonvey  the  drainage  of  tbe  salt 
f^nofS^  sad  salt  rodu  into  the  lagoon;  but  this 
mA  em  hardly  be  strmiger  or  morv  unhealthy 
tltas  it  is  in  the  marshes  abore  the  lake  tUHuUk^ 
w  ii  oiany  other  places  where  marshy  ground 
criata  sodar  a  son  of  equal  power;  such,  for  exam- 
ph,  IS  the  msnhes  at  Iskamier^  quoted  by  Mr. 
PMter  {Hfmdbook,  p,  801  a). 

41  Of  the  botany  of  the  Dead  Sea  Uttle  or 
aolkfaig  can  be  said.  Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  portion 
rf  the  Bftids  Palbstusb,  has  spoken  (iii.  8313, 
tSU)  of  the  fegetataoo  of  the  Gh&r  in  general,  and 
ef  Ikst  flf  J£a  Jkiy  and  the  N.  W.  ahore  of  tbe 
kb  ia  psftiouiar.  Beyond  theae,  the  only  parts 
tf  the  ki^  whieh  he  explored,  nothing  accurate  is 
bovB.  A  few  plants  are  named  by  Seetsen  as 
■bfaitiBg  the  Gkdr  tB-SaJith  and  the  peninauU. 
TlsK,  audi  as  they  are,  hare  been  ahneady  men- 
taaad.  In  additioo,  the  following  are  enumerated 
btkeliatB*  whieh  aooompany  the  Offidal  Rq>ort 
(4k>)  ef  Ljrnch,  and  the  Vogoffe  of  De  Sauley 
{AAu  dn  PkmekeM,  eio.).  At  Ain  Jidy,  Retedn 
kiea,  Malta  aghettris^  GUtaig  loloide$j  Sediwi 
^t^ami,  Bidmiit  ggriftca,  EMpaiorimm  iyriaeum, 
ttd  WUkamm  mnmiifera.  On  the  aontbeastem 
ud  eHtan  shore  of  tbe  bke,  at  the  GkAr  u- 
&/<i,  sad  on  the  peninsula,  they  name  ^Un 
■rfrouha,  ZygcpkffOn  cocciHMj  Ruia  bracUo$a^ 
Bfjpkut  qdna  Chritd,  IwRgofm,  Tamnrix^ 
i>KM  saaananse,  Salvadora  perdca^  Ifioga  f<m-^ 
ixaaV,  PtieriduMs  tfn^atofiaim,  SolUmam  xHHwm^^ 

fty*wita^«y6ia,  £ryikroaliCim  punetaiua^  Car  ex 
^w^fAi,  end  HtUotropum  aUntbtm,  At  Ain 
^e^ttoA,  Mm  Gkmoeir,  Am  TerdfteA,  and  other 
^  OQ  the  western  shore,  they  name,  in  addition 
^  tkaaa  given  by   Dr.   Hooker,   SMa  amatioa, 

•  H.  Taa  de  Telde's  waleh  tanad  blaefc  with  the 
Iha  air  ef  the  httls  aoA  vaUays  aonth  of 
laa  Baaitfart  (aS  B&k^  tUKhmlU)  aaya  it 

^  "wtjaheag^immwisaly  mere  naaaeons  than  that 
VthaiidD^arTMbBor." 

*  i<raak%  IMa  were  diawn  up  by  Dr.  B.  H^lesOeld 
^■k;  aad  Da  tswlay^  by  tba  Abb6  Mfeboa,  who 
'^^'     "  eaUseSad  the  hulk  of  the ^setanana. 
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KmnUia  arvtmii^  8cabio$a  p^ytpota^  FAMum  iUd^ 
icniM  and  cr^icumy  Stratice  timtaUt,  Anattadeu 
hierochuntinay  BeHotropum  roUmdi/oUum^  and 
Phragmiiet  oommunU,  At  other  plaoea  not  apeei- 
fied  along  the  ahorea,  Kahile  and  Crambe  rnarid- 
ma,  Arenaria  maritima,  Chenopodiuoi  mariHinum^ 
Aiiabatu  K^yUa,  Anemone  ooronarict,  Ranunculm 
oMiatiaUt  Fumaria  micranlha,  SUjfmbrium  trio, 
CUane  irineixia,  AHagyiitfcBtida,  ChrytanUiemum 
cortmaria^  Rhagadiuku  Mtelitttui,  AnagaUU  arvenf" 
9U,  ConvolmUus  eicuku^  Onoetaa  tyriaca,  lAUuy 
Bpernmm  ienuiflorum^  Hyoecynmua  aureus,  Et^or- 
Ha  heUoeoopct,  Iru  caueatiea,  Morea  nsjpinchium, 
Romfdea  bulbooodium  and  yrandifiora.  The  mouth 
of  the  Wady  Zwodrah  oontaina  large  quantiUea 
of  oleandera. 

48.  Of  the  soology  of  the  ahores,  it  ia  hardly 
too  much  to  aay  that  nothing  is  known,  'llie  birds 
and  animals  mentioned  by  Lynch  and  Robinson 
hare  been  already  named,  but  their  accurate  identi- 
fication muat  await  the  viait  of  a  traveUtf  veraed  la 
natural  hiatory.  On  the  question  of  the  exiatence 
of  lifo  in  the  lake  itself,  the  writer  baa  already  aaid 
all  that  occun  to  him. 

44.  The  appearance  of  the  lake  doea  not  fulfill 
the  idea  conreyed  by  ita  popular  name.  **The 
Dead  Sea,"  aaya  a  recent  traveUer,<^  *'did  not  atrike 
me  with  that  aeuse  of  deadation  and  drearineas 
which  I  suppose  it  ought.  I  thought  it  a  pretty, 
smiling  lake  —  a  nice  ripple  on  ita  aur6M!e.*'  Lord 
Nugent  {Lnndt,  etc.,  ii.  ch.  6)  expreaaea  himaelf  in 
aimilar  tenna.  Schubert  came  to  it  firom  the  Gulf 
of  Akabeh,  and  be  oontraats  the  "  desert  look  **  of 
that  with  tbe  remarkable  beauties  of  this,  "the 
most  glorious  spot  he  bad  ever  aeen  "  (Ritter,  p. 
657).  Thia  was  the  view  from  its  northern  end. 
'llie  aame  of  tbe  aouthem  portion.  **  I  expected  a 
acene  of  nnequaled  horror,"  aaya  Mr.  Van  de 
Yelde  (ii.  117),  *'inatead  of  which  I  found  a  lake 
calm  and  ghusy,  blue  and  transparent,  with  an  un- 
clouded heaven,  a  smooth  beach,  and  aurrounded 
by  muuutaiua  whose  blue  tinta  were  of  rare  beauty. 
.  .  .  .  It  bears  a  remarkable  reaemblance  tc 
ixch  Awe."  **  It  reminded  me  of  the  beautifUI 
lake  of  Nice  **  (Paxton,  in  Kltto,  Phys.  Geogr.  p 
383).  »  Nothing  of  gloom  and  deaolatlon,"  aaya 
another  traveller,  "  .  .  .  •  even  the  ahore  was 
richly  studded  with  bright  ^  yellow  flowen  growing 
to  the  edge  of  the  rippling  watera."  Of  the  riew 
from  Msaada,  Mias  Beaufort  (ii.  110)  thus  apeaka: 
**  Some  one  aaya  there  ia  no  beauty  in  it  .  .  .  . 
but  thia  view  ia  beyond  all  others  fi>r  the  aplendor 
of  its  aavage  and  yet  beautiful  wildness.**  Seetsen, 
in  a  lengthened  and  unusually  enthusiastic  passage 
(ii.  364,  365)  extols  the  beautiea  of  the  view  from 
the  delta  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  ifofib,  and 
the  advantagea  of  that  aituatlou  for  a  permanent 
realdenee.  Tlieae  testimoniea  might  be  multiplied 
at  pleasure,  and  they  contrast  atrangdy  with  the 
statements  of  some  of  the  mediasval  pilgrima  (on 
whoae  aoouunts  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  the 
lake  are  based),  and  even  thoae  of  aome  modem 
tiarellers,*  of  the  perpetual  gloom  which  broods 
orer  the  laka,  and  the  thick  vapon  which  roll 

*  «  Bev.  W.  Laa  (1847),  who  has  kindly  allowed  the 
writer  the  UM  of  hia  MS.  Journal,  flee  very  nearly  the 
aaoM  jemariu  by  Dr.  Stewart  (IVal  and  Kham}. 

d  Probably  Imda  eriikmoides, 

«  As,  for  .nstaoee,  the  Patriaroh  of  Jernsaleai, 
quoted  by  Broeardns  (a.  d.  1290),  and  the  ef>rrifle  da* 
aoriptlon  giren  by  QnaresmluM  (il.  769,  &<*.;,  an  if  fhwa 
BrocarduB,  though  it  ia  not  in  tbe  Bareivad  Text  of  bla 
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kom  iti  watars  like  the  tmoke  of  flome  infernel  Air- 
mee,  fiUing  the  whole  neighborhood  with  a  miae- 
■Mt  wUch  haa  deetrojed  all  life  within  iU  naeh. 

4A.  The  truth  liea,  as  uatialf  lomewbere  between 
these  two  extremes.  On  the  one  hand  the  lake 
eertainlj  is  not  a  gloomj,  deadly,  smoking  gulf. 
In  this  respect  it  does  not  at  all  fulfill  the  promise 
of  itA  name.a  The  name  is  more  suggestive  of  the 
dead  solitude  of  the  mountain  tarns  of  Wales  or 
Scotland,  the  perpetual  twilight  and  undisturbed 
lingering  decaj  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  or  the 
nekiiig  miasma  of  the  Putrid  Sea  of  the  Crimea. 
Death  can  never  be  associated  with  the  wonderful 
brightness  of  the  sun  of  Sjria,  with  the  cheerful 
reflection  of  the  calm  boeom  of  the  lake  at  some 
periods  of  the  daj,  or  with  the  regular  alternation 
sf  the  breeces  which  ruffle  its  surface  at  others.  At 
Bimtise  and  sunset  the  soene  must  be  astonishingly 
beautiful.  Every  one  who  has  been  in  the  West 
of  Scotland  knows  what  extraordinary  pictures  are 
sometimes  seen  mirrored  in  the  se»-water  k>chs 
when  they  lie  unruffled  in  the  calm  of  early  morn- 
ing or  of  sunset.  The  refleetions  ttom  the  boeom 
of  the  Dead  Sea  are  said  to  surpass  those,  as  fiur  as 
the  hues  of  the  mountains  which  encircle  it,  when 
lit  up  by  the  gorgeous  rising  and  setting  suns  of 
Syria,  surpass  in  brilliancy  and  richness  those  of  the 
hills  around  Loch  Fyne  and  Loch  Goyle.  One 
such  aspect  may  be  seen  —  and  it  is  said  by  com- 
petent judges  to  be  no  exaggerated  representation 
—  in  "  The  Scapegoat  **  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  which 
is  a  view  of  the  Moab  mountains  at  sunset,  painted 
fh»m  the  foot  of  Jebel  Uadum^  looking  across  the 
kwer  part  of  tiie  lagoon.^  But  on  the  oUier  hand, 
with  all  the  brilliancy  of  its  illumination,  its  fre- 
quent beauty  of  coloring,  the  fiintastic  graiideur  of 
its  inclosing  mountains,  and  tho  tranquil  charm 
affi>rded  by  the  reflection  of  that  miequaled  sky  on 
the  no  less  unequaled  mirror  of  the  Burfiuse  —  with 
all  these  there  is  something  in  the  prevalent  sterility 
and  the  dry,  biunt  look  of  the  shores,  the  over- 
powering heat,  the  occasional  smell  of  sulphur  the 
dreary  salt  marsh  at  the  southern  end,  and  the 
fringe  of  dead  driftwood  round  the  maigin,  which 
must  go  far  to  excuse  the  title  which  so  many  ages 
have  attached  to  the  lake,  and  which  we  may  be 
sure  it  vrill  never  lose. 

46.  It  does  cot  appear  probable  that  the  condition 
or  aspect  of  the  lake  in  Biblical  times  was  mate- 
rially different  from  what  it  is  at  present.  Other 
parts  of  Syria  may  have  deteriorated  in  climate  and 
appearance  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  wood 
which  once  covered  them,  but  there  are  no  traces 
either  of  the  ancient  existence  of  wood  in  the  nagh- 
borhood  of  the  lake,  or  of  anythung  which  wouU 


works  (Amst  1711);  Or  B.  GnyUbrde  (a.  ».  U06); 
8ehwan  (a.  d.  1846).  Ife  is,  howaTsr,  surpridng  how 
Ave  the  beBt  of  the  old  tmvellerB  ars  frmn  such  flibkB. 
The  deBcriptiooa  of  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  of  Areul- 
fUs,  Ifaondeville,  Thietmar,  Doubdan,  Bfaundrall,  bar- 
ring a  little  txAggeratlon  of  th«  buoyaney  of  the  water 
ftod  of  its  repulsion  to  lift,  are  sober,  and,  as  ftur  as 
they  so,  aDCurate.  It  Ib  to  be  lamented  thai  the  pop- 
ular conofiption  of  the  lake  was  not  founded  on  these 
soooantB,  Instead  of  the  sensatlon-dfBeriptlons  of  others 
ftt  BBcood  band. 

a  ''  It  la  not  gloom  but  desolation  that  Is  Its  prrrail- 
taBg  etavaoteristle,"  is  the  remark  of  Prof  Stanley,  in 
«ta  ezoeUent  chapter  on  the  lake  In  Snai  and  ^Uttitu 
jBb.  vll.).  "  8o  moumftil  a  landseape,  for  one  having 
ml  heaucj,  I  biTo  never  seen  *^  (UIbs  Martineau,  Mam- 
wwi^^r,  pt  U.oh.4). 
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aocount  §at  its  destmctkHi,  supposing  H  Id  htm 
existed.  A  few  spots,  audi  as  Ain  Jidf,  the  moA 
of  the  Wadff  Zutoeirah,  and  that  of  the  Wadftd 
Dra*n,  were  more  cultivated,  and  consequently  mon 
populous  than  they  are  under  the  diaoooraging  in- 
fluiences  of  Mohammedanism.  But  such  attestipti 
must  always  hare  been  partial,  oonflned  to  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  fresh  springs  and  to  s 
certain  degree  of  elevation,  and  ceasing  dinetiy  iiri- 
gation  was  neglected.  In  feet  the  climate  of  the 
shores  of  the  lake  is  too  sultry  and  tryiag  to  aHuw 
of  any  considerable  amount  of  dviliaed  oeeupation 
being  conducted  there.  Nothing  will  grow  without 
irri|^Ktkm,  and  artifieial  irrigation  is  too  labcriom 
for  such  a  situation.  The  pUn  of  Jericho,  we  know, 
was  cultivated  like  a  garden,  but  the  plain  of  Jeri- 
cho is  very  nearly  on  a  le^l  with  the  spring  d 
Ain  Jidg,  some  600  feet  above  the  Gk&r  9Wti% 
the  Gk^  f-Sqfieh,  or  other  cultivable  portions  A 
the  beach  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Of  ooozw,  as  &r  m 
the  capabilities  of  the  ground  are  coooeraed,  pro- 
vided there  Is  plenty  of  water,  the  hotter  the 
climate  the  better,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  lay 
that,  if  some  system  of  irrigation  could  beearriedout 
and  maintained,  the  phin  of  Jerieho,  and,  still  more, 
the  shores  of  the  lake  (such  as  the  peninsula  sad 
the  southern  pbdn),  might  bo  the  moat  productive 
spots  in  the  worhl.  But  this  is  not  possible,  and  the 
difficulty  of  communication  with  the  external  world 
wouM  aJone  be  (sa  it  must  always  have  been)  a 
serious  bar  to  any  great  agricultuxml  efibrts  in  ita% 
district. 

When  MaehflBms  and  CWmrrhog  were  mhabite4 
(if  indeed  the  former  was  ever  more  than  a  fbrtrsBi, 
and  the  ktter  a  bathing  establishment  occasionally 
resorted  to),  and  when  the  plam  of  Jericho  wai 
occupied  irith  the  crowded  popdation  neeesaary 
for  the  cultivatfon  of  its  balsam-gardena,  vineyards, 
sugar-plantations,  and  palm-groves,  there  may  have 
been  a  little  more  life  on  the  shores.  But  this  can 
never  have  materially  allboted  the  lake.  The  track 
along  the  western  shore  and  over  Ain  Jidyma  then, 
as  now,  used  for  secret  marauding  expeditions,  not  ibr 
peaceable  or  eommercial  traffic.  What  transport 
there  may  have  been  between  Idnmsea  and  Jerieho 
came  by  some  other  channel.  A  doubtftil  pasiagB 
in  Josephus,«  and  a  reference  by  Edriai  (ed.  Jau- 
bert,  in  Ritter,  Jordan,  p.  700)  to  an  occasional  ven- 
ture of  the  people  of  "  Zara  and  Dara  '*  in  the  ISth 
century,  are  all  the  allusions  known  to  exist  to 
the  navigation  of  the  lake,  imtil  Engliafamen  and 
Americans  **  htunehed  their  boats  on  it  vrithin  the 
last  twenty  years  for  purposes  of  seientifie  inves- 
tigation. The  temptation  to  the  dweOen  in  the 
environs  must  always  have  been  to  ascend  to  the 


b  The  remaiks  in  the  text  niu  to  the  moimtalns 
whkh  form  the  baokgroond  to  tikis  remaxkable  palnliag 
The  title  of  the  pieture  and  the  aecidrate  of  the  Ian- 
ground  give  the  key  to  the  aentimeot  whteh  tt  eoowya, 
whieh  la  certainly  that  oriooeUoeBB  and  death.  ButtiiB 
monntaina  would  form  an  appropriate  haokgnnmd  to  a 
acene  of  a  very  diflerant  deeoriptSoo. 

c  QnotedbyBeUuid(fW.p.252)as"UberT.  debeU. 
oap.  8."  But  thia  — if  it  can  be  verified,  which  tba 
writer  haa  not  yet  auooeeded  in  doinff  — on^  abowa 
that  the  Bomana  on  one  ooeaaioB,  aoonar  than  let  thali 
Ihgltivea  eaoape  them,  got  aome  boate  over  and  pu 
them  on  the  lake.  It  doae  not  tndioato  any  eooHnoaB 
navigatioQ. 

<<  Ooatl^n  In  1885,  Mooie  and  Beik  m  1817,  J 
In  1841,  MelynMiz  fas  1817,  I^neh  in  1848. 
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ur  of  the  hetghts,  thUmt  than  dme&od  to 
^  ad^  cfimate  of  the  thoKs. 

47.  The  rotmeetinn  betweeo  tUt  nnguler  lake 

and UMBiUkal history  is  ^pcry  alight    Inihetopo- 

gnpiucal  rseocda  of  the  Pfotateoch  and  the  boo< 

of  Joshua*  it  fonns  one  amHig  the  kodmarka  of  the 

boBodaries  of  the  whole  ootmtfy,  as  well  as  of  the 

isferiordtfisioiia  of  Jodah  and  Bei\jamin ;  and  atten- 

tioo  kas  been  already  drawn  to  the  minute  accuracy 

vkh  wiuch,  aeoording  to  the  frequent  custom  cf 

ikeM  remarkahls  leeo^U,  one  of  the  salient  features 

rfthe  lake  it  ringled  out  for  mention.    As  a  hmd- 

Bsrk  it  it  ooee  named  in  what  appears  to  be  a 

fDotatuo  from  a  loei  woilc  of  the  prophet  Jonah 

(1 K.  xir.  S5),  itself  apparently  a  reniiniBcenoe  of 

Os  oU  Uoaais  ataiemeot    (Num.  zzxi?.  8,  18). 

Beiida  this  the  name  occurs  <Miee  or  twice  in  the 

BBigay  of  the  fVopheta.^    In  the  New  Testament 

tkeR  is  not  etcn  au  allasion  to  it.     Hiere  is,  how- 

mr,  <m  passage  in  which  the  **  Salt  Sea  "  is  men- 

Ikned  in  adiffaent  manner  to  any  of  those  already 

qsoted,  Baady,  as  having  been  in  the  timeof  Abra- 

faaaiUieVak<ifSiddim(Gen.ziT.d).   The  narrative 

ta  i^ikk  this  occuzs  ia  now  generally  acknowledged 

to  be  one  of  the  most  aneicnt  of  those  venerable 

iceBments  from  which  the  eariy  part  of  the  book  of 

tieoeBi  ma  compiled.     But  a  carefiil  examination 

ihoii  tbat  it  ooDtaina  a  number  of  explanatory 

Mitfiaeots  which  cannot,  fit>m  the  very  nature  of 

tiiteHe,  have  come  from  the  pen  of  ita  original 

iBtiiar.    Hie  aenteoeee,  *«Bek  which  ia  Zoar  "  « 

(SiadS);  "En-Misbpat  which  ia  Kadesh"  (7); 

•TkeVaBsyof  Shav«h  which  is  the  King*s  Valley** 

(17);  sod  the  one  in  question,  « the  Vale  of  Siddim 

rtieh  is  the  8aa  Sea"  (3),  are  evidenUy  exphna^ 

luu  added  by  a  later  hand  at  a  time  when  the 

udsDt  Bamsa  had  become  obaolete.    Theae  remarlcs 

(«,  as  they  may  be  termed,  «*  annotations  ")  stand 

m  s  peKectfy  difiereni  footing  to  the  words  of  the 

■igmal  rBcord  which  they  are  intended  to  elueidate, 

■ad  vhsee  antiquity  they  enhance.     It  bears  every 

auk  of  being  eontemponry  with  the  eventa  it  nar- 

■te"    TTitjf  merelj  embody  the  opinion  of  a  later 

pnu,  sad  must  atand  or  M  by  their  own  meriU. 

48.  Nov  the  evidence  of  the  spot  is  sufficient  to 

^  that  no  material  change  has  taken  phceinthe 

9pr  and  deeper  portion  of  the  lake  for  a  period 

*Br7  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Abraham.     In  the 

m  portion — the  lagoon  and  the  pUin  below  it  — 

if  uj  change  has  oceurred,  it  appears  to  have  been 

Bt^  one  of  reclamation  than  of  submersion — the 

pdttl  sihing  up  of  the  district  by  the  torrents 

fhidi  diacbaige  their  contents  into  it  (see  $  23). 

We  kave  seen  that,  owing  to  the  gentle  slope  of  the 

^,  tcBponry  fluctuations  in  the  level  of  the  kke 

^^  aftct  this  portion  very  materially;  and  it  is 

fate  dbvable  to  believe  tbat  a  few  wet  winters  fol- 

hasi  by  oold  summers,  would  raise  the  level  of  the 

Uanffidently  to  ky  the  whole  of  the  district  south 

*  >»  (htqiMCatfoiia  at  thehfad  of  the  article. 

*  OMoTOMMCak  xItO.)  tsrsmavkable  for  the  man- 
Mr  bwidehtlMeluuraeCeriatlca  of  the  lake  and  its  en- 
*km--a«  djy  mTinea  of  the  wvstem  mountains ; 
^**>l9ei  vatan;  the  want  of  llih ;  the  southern 
*f|«-«n  bRHight  oat.  Bee  Prof.  Stantoy^s  noClee 
*f'p.»4) 

*  *^73l^n  Vh"^  :  each  is  the  formula  adopted 
hmhirihatoalaDMaqaotBd.  It  la  the  aame  which 
^«ii  b  the  PN^aij  panlM  case,  ** 

"(SChr.xx.2).  mother 


to  have  proeeadad  from  the  fiilflnal '(!«»?  9^.^388,280). 
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of  the  lagoon  under  water,  and  convert  It  for  thetiav 
hitoapartofthe>'SaltSea.*'  A  riaeofaOfeetbe* 
yond  the  ordinary  high-water  point  would  probably 
do  this,  and  it  would  take  aome  years  to  bring  things 
back  to  their  former  condition.  Such  an  exoeptioEuil 
state  of  things  the  writer  of  the  words  in  Oma.  ziv. 
may  have  witnessed  and  pbMxd  on  record. 

49.  This  is  merely  stated  as  a  possible  explanation ; 
and  it  assumes  the  Vale  of  Siddim  to  have  been  the 
plain  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  for  which  there 
ii  no  evidence.  But  it  seems  to  the  writer  more 
natural  to  believe  that  the  author  of  this  note  on 
a  document  which  even  in  his  time  was  probably 
of  grsat  antiquity,  believed  that  the  present  hke 
covered  a  district  which  in  historic  times  had  been 
permanently  habitable  dry  land.  Such  was  the  im- 
plicit belief  of  the  whole  modem  world  —  with  the 
eaoeption  perhaps  of  Beland  ' — till  within  less  than 
half  a  oentury.  Even  so  btdy  as  1830  the  for- 
mation of  the  Dead  Sea  was  described  by  a  divine 
of  our  Church,  remai^able  alike  for  learning  and 
discernment,  in  the  following  terms :  — 

**  The  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  in  which  the  cities 
of  Sodom,  Gk>morrah,  Adma,  and  Tseboim,  were 
situated,  was  rich  and  highly  cultivated.  It  is 
most  probable  tbat  the  river  then  flowed  in  a  deep 
and  uninterrupted  chanud  down  a  regular  descent, 
and  discharaed  itself  into  the  eastern  gulf  of  the 
Bed  Sea.  llie  cities  stood  on  a  soil  broken  and 
undermined  with  veins  of  bitumen  and  sulphur. 
These  inflammable  substances  set  on  fire  by  light- 
ning caused  a  terrible  convulsion;  the  water- 
courses—both the  river  and  the  canals  by  which  the 
land  was  extensively  irrigated — burst  their  banks; 
the  cities,  the  walls  of  which  were  perhaps  built 
from  the  combustible  materials  of  the  s<^,  ,were 
entirely  swallowed  up  by  the  fiery  inundation,  sod 
the  whole  valley,  which  had  been  compered  to  Par- 
adise and  the  well-watered  oom-fields  of  the  Nile, 
became  a  dead  and  fetid  Uke  "  (Milman,  HitL  of 
the  Jem,  2d  «>d.,  i.  15). 

In  similar  language  does  the  usually  cautious  Dr. 
Robinson  express  himself,  writing  on  tiie  spot,  befove 
the  reaearchea  of  his  ooantrymen  had  revealed  the 
depth  and  nature  of  the  chaam,  and  the  consequent 
rsmote  date  of  the  formatbn  of  the  lake:  *'  Shat- 
tered mountains  and  the  deep  chasms  <^  the  rent 
earth  are  here  tokens  of  the  wrath  of  God,  and  of 
his  vengeance  upon  the  guilty  inhabitants  of  tlM 
plain**  {Bibl  ResA.  62by 

Now  if  these  explanations — so  entirely  ground- 
less, when  it  is  recollected  that  the  identity  of  the 
Vale  of  Siddim  with  the  Plain  of  Jordan,  and  the 
submersion  of  the  cities,  find  no  warrant  whatever 
in  Scripture — are  promulgated  by  persons  of  learn- 
ing and  experience  in  the  19th  oentury  after  Christ, 
surely  it  need  occasion  no  surprise  to  find  a  similar 
view  put  forward  at  the  time  when  the  contradic- 
tiona  involved  in  the  statement  that  the  Salt  Sea 

writer,  another  form  is  used—  "IQ?^  —  as  in  **■- 
Paxan,  which  is  by  the  WUderneas'*'  (6),  '« Uobah, 
vhioh  ia  on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus  "  (16^ 

<<  See  hii  chapter  Ve  iaeu  Atpkaitiu  in  FoXMnmi, 
lib.  i.  cap.  zxxvili.  —  truly  admirable,  ooosidariog  the 
seanty  materials  at  bis  di»poaal.  He  seems  to  have 
beea  the  first  to  disprove  the  Idea  the  Um  ultlss  ei 
•he  plain  were  snbmeiged. 

«  Uvea  Uent.  Ljynoh  can  pause  between  theoaaasol 
the  Isad  to  apostrophias  the  '^  unhallowad  im  .  .  .  tM 
ieoof4  of  Ond's  wrath,"  or  to  notice  the  ^srpulehmi- 
Ught     eaew  around  by  the  pho^oienes,  etc.,  els 
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had  ODca  bean  the  Vale  of  Siddlm  ooold  not  have 
pmented  themielvet  to  the  anoieot  commcDtator 
who  added  that  explanatory  note  to  the  original  ree- 
oid  of  Gen.  xir.  At  the  latne  time  it  nraat  not  be 
oferlooked  that  the  paange  in  question  ia  the  only 
one  in  the  whole  Bible — (^  Tettament,  Apocrypha, 
or  New  Tettament — to  eountenanoe  the  notion  that 
the  dtieiof  the  plain  were  submerged ;  a  notion  which 
the  present  writer  has  endeavored  elsewhere  •  to 
show  does  not  date  earlier  than  the  Christian  era. 

60.  The  writer  has  there  slso  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  belief  which  prompted  the  statements  Just 
quoted  ftom  modem  writers,  namely,  that  the  Dead 
8ea  was  formed  by  the  catastrophe  which  over- 
threw the  <' Cities  of  the  Plain,*'  is  a  mere  as- 
nmptlon.  It  is  not  only  unsupported  by  Scrip- 
ture, but  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence 
ef  the  ground  itself.  Of  the  situation  of  those 
dties  we  only  know  that,  being  in  the  **  Pbun  of 
the  Jordan/*  tbey  must  have  been  to  the  north  of 
the  lake.  Of  the  catastrophe  which  destroyed 
them,  we  only  know  that  it  is  described  as  a  shower 
of  ignited  sulphur  descending  ftom  the  skies.  Its 
date  is  uncertain,  but  we  shall  be  safe  in  pbeing  it 
within  the  limit  of  2,000  yean  before  Christ. 
Now,  how  the  chasm  in  which  the  Jordan  and  its 
lakes  were  contained  was  produced  out  of  the  lime- 
stone bkjck  which  forms  the  main  body  of  Syria, 
we  are  not  at  present  suflBciently  informed  to  know. 
It  may  have  been  the  efllect  of  a  sudden  fissure 
ef  dislocatioii,^  or  of  gradual  erosion,<^  w  of  a  com- 
bination of  both.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
however  the  operation  was  performed,  it  was  of  fiu* 
jlder  date  than  the  time  of  Abraham,  or  any  other 
historic  event.^  And  not  only  this,  but  the  details 
of  thf  geology,  so  &r  as  we  can  at  present  discern 
them,  all  point  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  popu- 
lar hypothesis.  That  hypothesis  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  valley  was  once  dry,  and  at  a  certain 
historic  period  was  covered  with  water  and  eon- 
verted  into  a  lake.  The  evidence  of  the  spot  goes 
lo  show  that  the  very  reverse  was  the  case;  the 
|4ateaus  and  terraces  traceable  round  its  sides,  the 

a  Under  the  heads  of  Sodom,  Smooi,  ZoAa. 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Sir  E.  Murehison  before  the 
B.  AsMWiatkm  (in  Athinmmn,  29  Sept.  1849) 

e  This  is  the  optnloo  of  Dr.  Andnsoa. 

d  Dr  Andenon  is  ocmpellad  to  Infor  ftom  the  lte> 
tons  of  the  eastern  shore  that  the  GMr  existed  '*  be- 
flbn  the  terttaij  age  "  (p.  188 ;  and  see  his  intereeting 
remarks  on  pp.  190, 192). 

•  This  fieport  ii  the  only  document  which  purports 
to  give  a  icientifle  account  of  the  geology  of  the  Dead 
8ea.  The  author  was  fbrmerly  Proftesor  at  Oolumbia 
College,  U.  S.     It  fonns  a  part  of  his  OtotogictU  Rt- 

mmaumnce  of  those  portioos  of  the  Holy  lAod  whieh 

were  visited  by  the  Amerieau  expvditioo.    The  writer 

Is  not  quaUfled  to  pan  jodguient  on  its  sdeotifle  merits, 

but  he  can  speak  to  its  fullness  and  clearness,  and  to 

the  modesty  with  which  the  author  submits  his  oon- 

olufllons,  and  which  contrasts  very  fevorably  with  the 

oose  bombast  in  which  the  chief  of  the  expedition  Is 

oo  prone  to  indulge.    Its  usefniness  would  be  greatly 

ocreased  by  the  addition  of  sections,  showing  the  order 

ef  soccesdon  of  the  etmta,  and  diagrams  of  some  of 

Mm  more  remarkable  phenomena. 

/  An  instance  of  the  looee  manner  In  which  theee 
ispreselons  are  used  Is  fbond  In  Lynches  iVamtfttw  (p. 
M),  where  he  characterisee  as  <<  eoathed  by  fire "  a 
nek  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kldren,  which  in  the  eame 
■Btense  he  statee  was  In  npid  progress  of  diSlntegra- 
toQ,  with  a  '(sloping  bill  of  half  Its  own  height**  at 
Ii  base  formed  by  the  dust  of  its  dally  decay. 

f  There  Is  a  slight  eovTBspondsnce,  though  ytohably 
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aqueooa  depodts  of  the  pisiinenla  and  the  w< 
and  southeni  shores,  saturated  with  the  waMm  €t 
their  andent-  immersion,  speak  %£  a  depth  at  om 
time  for  greater  than  it  is  at  preaent,  and  of  a 
gradual  iubsidenoe,  until  the  present  levnl  (Ihe 
balanoe,  as  already  inrplained,  between  sopplj  wxti 
ereporatioo)  was  reached. 

Beyond  these  and  similar  tokena  of  the  aetkm  of 
water,  there  are  no  marks  of  any  geobgieai  aetxm 
nearly  ao  recent  as  the  date  of  Abraham.  Inex- 
perienced and  enthusiaatie  trarellera  have  repcrtod 
craters,  lava,  pumioe,  scoria,  as  marks  of  modem 
volcanio  action,  at  every  stsp.  Bat  thoK  thii^ 
are  not  so  easily  reooguiaed  by  inezperieneed  cib- 
servers,  nor,  if  seen,  u  the  dedoctkii  ftom  them  m 
obrious.  The  very  few  competent  geck^sts  «h« 
hare  visited  the  spot  —  both  those  who  have  poib- 
lished  their  observations  (as  I>r.  Anderson,  geo^ 
ogist  to  the  American  expedition*),  and  tboaa  wko 
hare  not,  concur  in  stating  that  no  certain  indicft- 
tions  exist  in  or  about  the  lake,  of  volcanic  aeikm 
within  the  historical  or  human  period,  no  volcanio 
craters,  and  no  comlies  of  lava  traceable  to  anj 
vent.  The  igneous  rooks  described  as  lava  are  moaw 
probably  baeslt  of  great  antiquity;  the  bituneo  of 
the  lake  has  nothing  neoeeearily  to  do  with  voleaaie 
action.  'Hie  scorehed,  calcined  look  of  the  roeke 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  of  which  ao  mmny 
treveilen  hare  spoken/  as  an  evident  token  oJ  the 
oonflagretion  of  the  cities,  ia  due  to  natural  eaoaeB 
—  to  the  gradual  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  Um 
constituents  of  the  stone. 

The  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomomh  ncimj 
hare  been  by  volcanic  action,  but  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  no  traoes  of  it  hare  yet  bem  diseow* 
ered,  and  that,  whatever  it  was,  it  can  have  bad 
no  connection  with  that  fu  vaster  and  for  mote 
ancient  event  which  opened  the  great  vaUqr  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  at  some  subeequeot 
time  cut  it  off  fimn  oommunieation  with  the  Ked 
Sea  by  foreing  up  between  theyi  the  tract  of  Use 
Wody  Arabah^  G. 

*  The  theory  advanced  in  the  preceding  article, 

but  a  superficial  one,  between  the  Dead  Sea  at  Use 
apex  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabeh  aad  the  Bitter  Lakes  et 
the  apex  of  the  Oulf  of  Suea.  Saoh  wee  psobably  at 
one  time  a  portion  of  the  sea,  and  each  has  been  eat 
off  by  some  change  In  the  elevation  of  the  land,  and 
left  to  concentnte  Its  waters  at  a  distance  ftvaa  the 
parent  branch  of  the  ocean.  The  change  in  the  latter 
oass  was  probably  for  more  recent  ^an  in  the 
and  may  even  have  occurred  since  the  Bxodos. 

The  panllel  between  the  Suxlne  and  the  Dead 
has  been  already  epoken  of.  If  by  eoBM 
change  the  stndt  of  the  Bosphorus  should  ever  b« 
eloeed,  and  the  outlet  thus  stopped,  the  panllel  would 
in  some  respeeu  be  very  dose—  the  Danube  and  tbe 
Dnieper  would  correspond  to  the  Jordan  and  tiM 
ZMea:  the  Sea  of  Asov  with  the  Slvash  would  answer 
to  the  lagoon  and  the  iSeiMmA  —  the  river  Don  to  the 
Wad9  el-Jeib.  The  proceee  cf  acQostment  between 
supply  and  evaporetion  would  at  oaioe  rommenea,  and 
from  the  day  the  etndts  were  closed  the  esltnesi  of  the 
water  would  begin  to  concentrate.  U.  ftniber,  the 
evaporation  should  be  greater  than  the  prsseot  su^ 
ply,  the  water  would  sink  and  sink  until  the  great 
Vuxlne  beeame  a  little  lake  in  a  deep  hoUow  te  below 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  parallel  wonli 
then  be  complete. 

The  Ukeneas  between  the  Jordan  with  Its  lakes  an% 
the  river  of  Utah  has  been  eo  often  alluded  lo,  that  > 
need  not  be  mora  than  mentioned  hers.  Bee  Dr.  Brsip 
In  Edm.  N.  PkH.  Jbuma/,  April,  1866;  B«lee%  t»t 
9ftk§  fistnis,  p.  IM. 
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Am  ili»  dtles  of  tbe  plain  *<  mnit  ham  been  to  the 
ttortu  of  U»  lake,"  the  mder  wiU  find  critieeU/ 
omniiMd  in  the  erticlei  Sodom  end  Zoab  (Amer. 
ed.).  We  propose  to  review  here  the  theofyadranoed 
in  the  preceding  artiele^  and  in  tbe  artidea  Sodom 
and  Sa>Diic,  Tbb  Yalb  of,  respeetlng  the  ma^ 
mergence  of  ike  plain.  Tbe  queation  i  the  aub- 
BCfgeDoe  <tf  tlie  aite  of  the  oitieo  ia  distinct  from 
that  of  tbe  labmergenoe  of  a  portion  of  tiie  valiey. 
It  ia  onlj  on  the  latter  point  that  we  cbdm  anj 
ekar  hiatociral  data;  the  former  ia  a  matter  of  in- 
farence  mexvlj. 

Tkie  evldeiioea  which  bear  on  tbe  qneition  of 
anbmeigenoe  are  mainly  of  two  rltww,  the  hia- 
toriealMid  tlie  geologioU.  The  latter  we  pau  over, 
eoncuiring  with  Mr.  (jrote  In  the  conviction  that 
the  data  aa  yet  aMortained  would  not  fiimiah  tbe 
moet  ecientiAc  observer  with  tbe  basis  of  a  solid 
and  adequate  theory.  It  is  snflietent  that  no  points 
Imve  thua  iar  been  calakUahed  by  geologicai  ex- 
ploration whieb  conflict  with  the  historical  testi- 
mony aa  we  understand  it. 

The  earliest  hiatorical  evidence  is  contained  in 
the  oldest  reooid  extant:  «'AU  these  were  joined 
together  in  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  which  ia  tbe  Salt 
Sea*'  (Gen.  ziv.  3).  The  writer  here  asserts  tbiit 
what  wsa  the  Yale  of  Siddim  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  deaeribed,  was  at  tha  time  of  bis  writing  tbe 
Salt  Sefti  If  wo  are  to  accept  the  unity  cl  the 
anibosBhip  of  the  book,  it  was  ao  when  the  original 
veeord  was  made.  If  we  may  regard  the  bo&  as 
a  compilation,  and  tbe  last  dense  of  this  verse  as 
the  ^osB  of  the  compiler,  it  was  so  when  the  com- 
pilation was  made.  Both  theories  leave  us  the  an- 
cknfc,  indlspntable,  Biblical  testimony  to  tbe  iden- 
tity, in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  site  of  tbe  Fale 
ef  Siddim  and  of  that  of  the  Salt  Sea.  This  in- 
tstpittstioii  is  sustained  by  (jesenius,  who  defines 
Use  Yale  of  Siddim  (valley  of  the  phuns)  as  the 
plidn  <*now  oeeopied  by  the  Dead  Sea**  (Lex. 

Mr.  Grove  adopts  the  second  of  tbe  theories  just 
aamed,  but  he  places  on  this  passage  the  same  in- 
lerpeetation  that  we  do.  He  ngects  the  transla- 
tkm  of  these  who  would  ooustrue  tbe  latter  clause 
of  the  verse,  **  which  is  near,  at,  or  by  tbe  Salt 
Sea,**  and  inusts  on  the  other  interpretation.  He 
4ays:  "  The  original  of  the  passage  will  not  bear 
ciFen  this  slight  accommodation,  and  it  is  evident 
that  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  the  words,  no 
fees  than  of  the  learned  and  eloquent  divine  and 
historian  of  our  own  time  already  alluded  to,  the 
Salt  Sea  oorers  the  actual  space  formeriy  occupied 
by  the  Yale  of  Siddim  '*  (Siddim,  thb  Yale  of). 
lliia  ia  decisive:  and  thua  understanding  the  Scrip- 
taral  testimony,  which  pointedly  contradicts  his 
Uiaofy,  how  does  be  dispose  of  it?  His  explana- 
tkM!  given  above  is  concisely  repeated  in  the  article 
joat  quoted,  aa  follows:  ^  The  words  which  more 
aapedady  bear  on  the  sul^t  of  this  artide  (v.  8) 
do  not  form  part  of  the  original  document.  That 
vcocfBbfe  record  baa  —  with  a  care  which  shows 
how  greatly  it  waa  valued  at  a  very  early  date  — 
been  annotated  throoghout  by  a  Uter,  though  still 
vcfy  andent  chroniclor,  who  hss  added  what  in  his 
iay  were  believed  to  be  the  equivalents  for  names 
1$  plaoes  that  had  become  obsolete.    Bela  is  ex- 
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«  •  «(The  clause  Is  ibood  la  aU  the  saoieDt  M98. 
sad  ia  tlM  Tstfom  of  Onkdoa.    I*s 
rests  on  the  very  same  basis  as  the  other 
■aerttenanatlv»    We  have  tha 


pbuied  to  be  Zoar;  En-Misbpat  to  be  Kadeah;  tb« 
Emek-Sbaveh  to  be  the  Yalley  of  tbe  King;  the 
Emek  haa-Siddim  to  be  the  Salt  Sea,  that  is.  In 
modem  phraeeok^,  the  Dead  Sea.  ^Vnd  when 
we  remember  how  persistently  the  noticn  haa  been 
entertained  for  the  last  dghteen  centuries  that  tbs 
Dead  Sea  covers  a  district  which  before  its  submer- 
sion waa  not  only  the  Yalley  of  Siddim  but  also 
the  Plain  of  the  .Ionian,  and  what  an  daborate 
dcoonnt  of  tbe  catastrophe  of  its  submersion  hsa 
been  eoostructeck  even  very  rscentiy  by  one  of  the 
moet  able  scholars  of  oar  day,  we  can  hardly  he 
surprised  that  a  chronicler  in  an  age  ihr  less  abia 
to  interpret  natural  phenomena,  and  at  the  same 
time  long  subesquent  to  the  date  of  the  aetiml 
event,  should  have  shared  in  the  belied*'  [Sn>]>nf , 
TUB  Yalb  of.] 

Thia  reaaoning  from  tbe  modem  to  the  ancient, 
ftom  Dean  MUman  to  Moses,  or  the  ancient  chron- 
icler who  wrote  these  words,  is  very  unsatisfactory 
to  those  who  believe  in  tbe  intq^ty  of  the  sacred 
canon.*  Any  theory  which  may  be  held  respecting 
the  authorship  of  tbe  book  is  of  no  consequence  in 
this  matter,  if  we  \k%\e  here  an  unblemished  copy 
of  the  Divine  revelation.  Any  theory  which  gives 
us  this,  leaves  this  testimony  of  equal  value  to  ua. 
If  the  authenticity  of  the  record  is  conceded  in 
this  passage,  but  it  is  alleged  that  the  later,  yet 
very  ancient  chronicler,  who  compiled  or  annotated 
the  original  document,  and  gave  it  to  us  in  its 
present  shape,  was  in  point  of  fact  mistaken,  we 
consider  the  surmise  wholly  unwarranted  and  uu- 
wsrrantable,  and  believe  tbe  writer  to  have  had  far 
better  data  for  his  statement  than  any  modem 
critic  can  possibly  have  for  correcting  him.  Tbf 
reason  assigned  for  tbe  supposed  enor,  moreover,  is 
irrelevant.  The  submergence  of  the  Yale  of  Sid- 
dim, the  conversion  of  ite  site  to  the  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  is  simply  a  question  of  historic  fact,  the 
statement  of  which  does  not  require  a  chronicler 
who  is  **able  to  interpret  natural  phenomena.*' 
If,  in  the  above  extracts  and  in  the  remark  in  the 
present  article  that  these  <* annotations *'  "must 
stand  or  fall  by  their  own  merite,*'  the  writer  means 
to  impeach  the  inspired  record,  or  fasten  the  sus- 
picion of  corruption  upon  it,  it  is  an  uncalled-for 
disparagement  of  tbe  Received  Text. 

Tbe  other  glosses  or  annotations,  as  Mr.  Grove 
chums  them  to  be,  he  does  not  heaitato  to  accept 
as  valid  historic  testimony.  He  says  of  Zoar, 
that  "  ite  original  name  was  Bela,**  of  Bethlehem^ 
that  "ite  earliest  name  was  Epbrath,'*  and  of 
Haaezon-Tamar,  that  it  "aftermuda  became  £i»- 
gedi,'*  on  exactly  the  authority,  and  no  other,  wbidi 
be  rqjecte  aa  Inconclusive  here.  **  Bela,  which  ia 
Zoar;"  <' the  Yale  of  Siddim,  which  is  the  Salt 
Sea;*'  *' En-Misbpat,  which  is  Kadesh;'*  «>the 
valley  of  Shaveb,  which  is  tbe  king's  dale;  '* 
**  Epbrath,  which  is  Bethlehem ;  *'  *'  Haaezon-TMnar, 
which  is  £o-gedi ; "  annotations  or  glosses  like  tbeae, 
if  they  are  such  (tbe  first  four  occurring  in  the  same 
narrative),  are  equally  reliable  or  equally  worthless. 
No  law  of  icterpretetion  will  permit  us  to  accept 
one  and  rg'ect  another  on  the  ground  tliat  the 
writer  waa  not  a  naturalist.  Such  a  ebiins,  if  it 
were  conceded,  would  esteblisb  the  fact  tba*  prior 
to  the  oomposition  or  completion  of  our  book  of 

of  its  MossSe  autbcTship  aa  we  kive  of  any  otlie?  par 
of  tbe  book"  (Porter,  Zitto's  Bkl.  C^  HI  flOt) 
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GcMiii,  the  beUef  wm  emrsDt  tbst  the  dua  mm 
flOed  by  the  w»ten  of  the  Dead  Sea  had  been,  in 
pert  at  least,  a  valley  or  plain;  and  then  the  quea- 
tioQ  wonld  mnaln:  Whence  ooold  rach  a  belief 
ham  originated  ?  In  attempting  to  withdraw  from 
the  Tiew  which  he  oppoaea  the  inpport  of  the  an- 
cient record,  the  writer  is  obUged  to  grant  it  the 
weight  of  a  tradition  older  than  the  chnmider. 

"Die  sacred  narrative  namca  a  single  physical 
faatore  of  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  namely,  that  it 
abounded  with  « slime-pits"  (Gen.  xiT.  10).  These 
pits  were  wells  of  aqihaltum,  or  bitumen,  probably 
of  farioas  dimensions,  *<  sufficient,*'  either  from 
their  number,  or  sise,  or  both,  **  materially  to  afibct 
the  iasue  of  the  battle."  These  asphaltic  wells 
baie  diappeared ;  but  bitumen  is  still  found  around 
the  southern  section  of  the  sea,  and  it  rises  to  the 
iorikce  of  the  water  in  hffge  quantities,  in  that 
portion  of  it,  when  dislodged  by  an  earthquake 
(BibL  Ha,  ii.  S30);  and  the  supply  was  formerly 
more  copiona  than  now.  We  have  modem  testi- 
mony to  this  effect,  and  we  have  that  of  three 
eminent  ancient  historians  in  the  century  before 
Christ,  and  the  following:  Diodorus  Siculus,  Joee- 
phus,  and  Tacitus,  who  r^wesent  the  asphaltum  as 
rising  to  the  suxifiue  of  the  water  in  black  and 
bulky  masses.  The  theory  that  the  Vale  of  Sid- 
dim is  covered  by  the  southern  part  of  the  sea 
reconciles  the  ancient  record  and  the  htte  phe- 
nomena. It  sustains  the  statement  that  it  was  full 
of  bitumhious  wells;  it  accounts  for  their  disap- 
pearance, and  it  ezp^ns  the  occasional  q)eetacle 
since,  down  to  the  prestat  time,  of  large  quantities 
of  asphaltum  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Thus 
ihr  we  have  a  consistent,  confirmed,  uncontradicted 
testimony. 

As  we  paes  fit>m  the  aimple  affirmation  of  the 
Mcred  writer,  with  the  confirmation,  in  subsequent 
ages,  of  the  only  physical  feature  of  the  territory 
which  he  names,  we  lea\'e  behind  us,  of  course,  aU 
direct  testimony.  The  only  remaining  evidoioe, 
ezdusiveiy  historical,  is  of  th^t  secondary  and  con- 
firmatory kind  wliich  may  be  drawn  from  the  in- 
vestigations and  impressions  of  later  writers  most 
competent  to  form  a  judgment,  who  have  exam- 
ined the  subject,  or  who,  as  historians,  have  re- 
corded the  prevalent  tradition,  or  the  most  intelli- 
gent opinion.  The  teetimony  of  these  writers  the 
reader  will  find  quoted  in  an  article  by  the  preeent 
vrriter  on  <'The  Site  of  Sodom,"  BibL  Sacra 
(1868),  XXV.  121-186. 

Whether  the  flame  which  kindled  on  Sodom  and 
the  guilty  cities  and  consumed  them,  the  inflam- 
mable bitumen  entering  largely  into  the  composi- 
tion of  their  walls,  devoured  also  the  adjacent  Vale 
of  Siddim,  whose  eoil,  abounding  with  asphalt- 
wells,  would  under  a  storm  of  fire  be  a  magadne 
(f  quenchless  ftiel,  and  thus  burned  out  a  chasm, 
which  in  whdle  or  in  part,  now  forms  the  lagoon ; 
ic  whether  eome  volcanic  convulsion,  an  agency  of 
which  that  region  has  been  the  known  theatre,  up- 
heaved the  combustible  strata,  exposing  them  to 
the  action  of  "fire,  and  thus  secured  the  result,  each 
nippoeition  conflrming  the  sacred  narrative  that  as 
Abraham,  ftt>m  his  high  point  of  observation  sur- 
veying the  terrible  deetruction,  *«  looked  toward 
Bodom  and  Gomoirah,  and  tovrard  aU  the  land  of 
the  plain,  and  "behold,  and  lo,  the  smoke  of  the 
tountry  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  ftimaoe; "  or 
whether,  in  oonnectiou  with  the  deetmctfon  of  the 
ottiea  by  fire,  some  -earthquake-throe,  such  se  that 
tnpendous  crevasae  haa  mora  than  once  foU, 
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a  portion  ef  the  aofl  cot  of  eigbi,  karing  Cha  i 
nant  waters  above  ae  ita  memorial,  eanDi4  now  be 
known.  The  agency  which  deetroyed  the  citiss 
was  plainly  igneoiia.  The  agency  wiiieh  eonvctterf 
the  Vale  of  (^ddirn  into  a  aheet  of  water  ia  not 
stated.  Any  tlieovy  is  admisBible  irhidi  twrnsiirtr 
ently  expkins  the  two  ikcta. 

The  Bubmergeoee  of  the  Vale  of  Siddim  aad  tbe 
submergence  of  the  dtiee  of  the  plain,  er  of 
dte,  are  distinct  questions,  beeaase  the  estiee 
not  in  this  vaUey.  On  thia  point  we  ooocwr  with 
the  Judidous  Bebmd:  — 

t^The  faispirBd  writer  does  not  say  that  the  livw 
dtiea,  Sodom  and  the  rest,  were  situated  in  tha 
Valley  of  Siddim;  on  the  oontrsry,  the  text  (Geo. 
xiv.  8)  leada  to  an  oppoute  ooodosioo;  sinoe  tbe 
kings  of  thcae  five  dtiee,  after  Iwvuig  eoUeeted  tlkdr 
armies.  Joined  together  towarda  the  VaUey  of  Sid- 
dim. Supposing  the  tnasbtion  to  be  m  the  viUdj, 
the  meaning  is  still  the  same.  The  probability  ia, 
then,  that  the  VaOsyof  Siddim  wae  quite  diettact 
from  tlie  country  in  which  the  five  dtiee  were  ait- 
uated"  {PaimUma,  L  Ul). 

We  aee  not  how  any  other  opinion  than  thia 
could  have  obtdned  currency  among  aeholan.  The 
vale  and  the  territory  of  the  dtiee,  though  distii»ct, 
were  evideotly  contiguoua  and  may  have  ahared, 
and  to  some  extent  probably  did  share  a  eommosi 
catastrophe.  The  former  may  have  been  cosisumed 
with  the  latter,  or  the  latter  may  have  been  de- 
pressed with  the  former.  Ndther  the  exact  fece- 
tion  nor  extent  of  the  Vale  of  Siddim  can  be  aeoer- 
tained.  If  it  covered  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  eea,  the  plain  which  bos  data 
on  the  south,  ten  miles  long  by  six  broad,  wee 
amj^  enough  for  the  dtiee;  but  in  all  probebilitj 
it  was  confined  to  a  part  of  its  width,  leaving  the 
rest  for  fiuitftil  fidds  and  waUed  towns,  the  dtee 
of  which  are  entombed  by  the  eea.  Tlie  vefe  vraa 
the  battle-fidd  between  Chedoriaomer  and  hia  alliea, 
and  the  confederate  kings  of  the  dtiee;  and  aa  the 
invaders  apparently  menaced  the  dtiee  from  the 
preeent  pouit  of  Ain  Jidy,  and  the  kings  went  forth 
to  meet  them  in  this  vde,  it  must  ha/e  Iain  west 
or  north  of  the  dties. 

If  the  rich  vegetation  of  the  weD-watered  pUin 
of  the  Jordan,  on  whoee  tropical  luxuriance  Lo4 
looked  down  from  the  highlands  of  Judca,  extended 
southward  skirting  fresh  water  along  the  die  of  e 
part  of  the  {uvsent  basin  of  the  Salt  Sea,  and 
embosoming  the  Vale  of  Siddim  with  the  dtiea 
which  bordered  it,  the  alludons  in  the  Scripture 
narraUve  are  all  acyusted  and  explained.  This 
theory  encounters  no  historic  difficulty,  nor  anj 
insuperable  scientific  difficulty,  so  for  as  ia  known. 
If  there  be  a  fotal  objection  to  it,  it  lies  buried  in 
that  vast,  mystfrious  fissure,  and  awatta  the  resur- 
rection of  some  friture  explorer.  Should  geology 
ever  compd  the  substitution  of  a  diflferent  theory, 
we  may  expect  from  eome  quarter  the  additiouai 
Kght  which  wUl  enable  us  to  reconcile  it  vrith  the 
inspired  record.  In  the  meantime  we  rest  on  this 
hypothesis.     [Sxddzu,  thb  Vauc  of,  Anier.  ed.] 

aw. 

SEAL.a    The  importance  attached  to 


«  1.  nriTf  (Arab.  n^L^)  :  e#«y^ff, 
yte^:  atuutbtM  (Qtn.  zxzviU.  »).       Ht^t^f, 
iMrOAoc:  emiMtiif;  flromDOPs ****"" ''"""^ 
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IkilMk  ii  m>  great  ihmt  without  one  no  doeuDNBt 

■  K^pfded  ae  aathentie  (Lejard,  Nin,  4  ^^  P* 

ni;  Ghnrdln,    Vcjf,  t.  454).    Tlie  ue  of  tome 

■etbod  of  aedlng  is  obrioiislj,  therofore,  of  lemote 

■Dtiqiiltj.    Among  each  methods  oaed  in  Egypt 

It  %wrymAj  period  were  engrafed  iloDei,  pteroed 

Ihroqgh  thdr  length  and  hong  by  a  airing  or  chain 

koB  the  ann  or  neek,  or  nt  in  rings  for  the  finger. 

Ths  DOit  ancient  form  naed  fbr  tliia  pnrpoae  was 

tbe  wiahiBns,  formed  of  predoas  or  common  stone, 

wewof  blue  pottery  or  poroebuj,oo  the  flat  side 

•f  vhieh  the  inacriptaon  or  device  was  engraved. 

Cyfinden  d  stone  or  potteiy  bearing  devices  were 

lbs  QHd  se  signcta.    One  in  the  Alnwiek  Moseom 

ban  the  data  of  Oeirtaeen  I.,  or  between  9000 

ml  3000  B.  o.     Beaidea  finger-ringa,  the  iigyp- 

tioii,  end  alao   the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 

Bsdt  Dse  of  cylinders  of  precious  stone  or  terra- 

eotta,  which  were  prdiably  set  in  a  frame  scd 

vAd  over  the  docament  which  was  to  be  sealed. 

The  docament^  eapeeially  among  the  two  hitter 

oiiians,  was  itadf  often  made  of  baked  day,  sealed 

vfaik  it  was  wet  and  bontt  afterwards.     But  in 

may  esses  the  seal  consisted  of  a  lump  of  day, 

innnsMd  with  the  seal  and  attached  to  the  docu- 

int,  whether  of  popyms  or  other  material,  by 

itrags*    Tliese  day  lumps  often  besr  the  impress 

rf  t]»  finger,  and  also  the  remains  of  the  strings 

k7«liieh  they  had  been  fostened.     One  each  foand 

It  NxBoond  waa  the  aeal  of  Sabaco  king  of  Egypt, 

B.  c  711,  and  another  is  bdieved  by  BIr.  LAyard 

to  have  been  the  eenl  of  Sennacherib,  of  neariy 

lhi«BBe  date  (Birch,  Hiti,  of  PUUry,  i.  101, 118; 

WiDdason,  Ane,  Egiffi.  U.  341,  864;  Layard,  Nin, 

f  Baib.  pp.  lM-160).     In  a  somewhat  similar 

naoff  doofs  of  tombs  or  other  places  intended  to 

be  doesd  were  sealed  with  lumps  of  day.     The 

cutoo  prevalent  among  the  Babytonians  of  carry- 

bs  nsls  is  mcntaoned  by  Herodotus,  i.  195,  who 

the  notices  the  seale  on  tombs,  ii.  121;  Wilkin- 

m,  1 15,  ii.  364;  Matt,  xxvii.  66;  Dan.  ri.  IT. 

Hm  aae  ^  day  in  aealing  is  notieed  in  the  book 

rf  Job  (mviii.  14),  tad  the  signet-ring  as  an 

eriioary  part  of  a  man's  equipment  in  the  case  of 

Jadsk  (On.  zzzviiL  18),  who  probably,  like  many 

■Mdsn  Arabs,  wore  it  suspended  by  a  string^  from 

bn  aeek  or  arm.     (See  Cant  riii.  6;  (ks.  pp.  638, 

iliO;  Robfawm,  L  99 ;  Niebuhr,  Deicr,  de  tAr. 

^90;  Chsrdin,  L  e  Olearius,  Tr<w,  p.  317;  Knobd 

n  Gen.  oxviii.   in    £*eg.  Hdb.)    The  ring  or 

Ife  ttsl  ss  sn  emblem  of  authority  both  in  E^ypt, 

&  Pfenia,  and  daewhere,  Is  mentk>ned  in  the  cases 

<f  Phsrsoh  with  Joseph,  (Sen.  xli.  42;  of  Ahab, 

1  K.  zkL  8;  of  Ahasuenu,  Eeth.  iU.  10,  12,  riiL 

^;  If  Dsrios,  Dan.  t  «.,  also  1  Maoc.  vi.  15; 

iwph.Jfli.zz.  9,  §3;  Herod.  iiL  128;  ChxrUus,iti. 

i  7,  z.  5,  4;  Sandys,  TVoe.  p.  62;  Cliardin,  ii. 

^  V.  451,  462;  and  as  an  evidence  of  a  covenant 

b  J«.  zxziL  10,  44;  Neh.  iz.  38,  z.  1;  Hag.  ii. 

^   Its  general  importance  is  denoted  by  the 

aetophorieal  use  of  the  word  (Rev.  ▼.  1,  iz.  4). 

Ciagi  with  seah  are  nssntioned  in  the  Mishna 

{&uiL  vi.  3),  and  earth  or  day*  as  used  for  seals 

ifbsp(riii.5).     Seals  of  four  sorts  used  hi  the 

^•■ipK  as  wdl  as  special  guardian*  of  them,  are 

la  SkekaL  t.  1. 


Among  modem  Orientals  the  sin  and  plaoe  of 
Uie  seal  vary  according  to  the  importance  botl 
of  the  sender  of  a  letter  and  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  sent  In  sealing,  the  seal  itself,  not  the  paper, 
is  smeared  with  the  seallng-substanoe.  Thus  illit> 
eiate  penons  sometimes  use  the  object  nearest  a 
hand  — their  own  finger,  or  a  stick  notched  foi  the 
purpose  —  and,  daubing  it  with  ink,  smear  the 
psper  therewith  (Gbardin,  v.  454,  iz.  347;  Arviuuz, 
Trav.  p.  161;  Rauwolff,  Trav.  In  Ray,  ii.  61; 
Niebuhr,  L  e.v  Robinson,  i.  36).  Engraved  sig- 
nets were  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  in  early  times, 
as  is  evident  in  the  description  of  the  high-prieBt*s 
breastpUte  (Ez.  zzviii.  11,  36,  zzziz.  6),  and  the 
work  of  the  engraver  as  a  disUnct  occupation  is 
mentioned  in  Eoclus.  zzzviii.  27.    [Clat,  i.  471.1 

H.  W.  P. 

•  SEALED  FOUNTAIN.    [Fouiitaih.] 

•  SBALS*  SKINS.    [Badgbbs*  Skins.] 

SE'BA   (^OP    [see  bdow]:   2a0<i,  ISo^iii; 
[Vat  in   1   Chr!  SajBor*']    Sabai   gent   n.  {d. 

D^hQP :  [Is.  zlv.  14,]  XafituipL,  [FA.1  Sa^Bociir, 

Aiez.  2c/3ivci^:]  Sabaim:  A.  Y.  incorrectly  ren- 
dered Sabkans,  a  name  there  gi\ien  with  more 

probabUity  to  the  O'^H^V^y  Jod  iil.  8  [Heb.  tezt, 
iv.  8] ;  and  to  Sheba,  used  for  the  people.  Job  L 
16;  but  it  would  have  been  better  had  the  original 
orthography  been  followed  in  both  cases  by  such 
renderings  as  **  people  of  Seba,"  **  people  of  Sheba,** 
where  the  gent  nouns  occur).  Seba  heads  the  list 
of  the  sons  of  Cush.  If  Seba  be  of  Hebrew  or 
cognate  origin,  it  may  be  connected  with  the  root 

bD^,  t*he  or  it  drank,  drank  to  ezcess,''  which 
would  not  be  inappropriate  to  a  nation  seated,  as 
we  shall  see  was  that  of  Seba,  in  a  well-watered 
country;  but  the  comparison  of  two  other  simihur 

names  of  Oishites,  Sabtah   (nri^lD)  and  Sab- 

tecbah  (H^1*19P)|  does  not  fiivor  this  supposition, 

as  they  were  probably  seated  in  Arabia,  like  the 

Cushite  Sheba  (K|plZ7),  which  is  not  remote  from 

Seba  (S^P),  the  two  letters  bdng  not  unfrequently 
interchanged.    Gesenius  has  suggested  the  Ethiopie 

A'flS^  *  idNfajfi  ^  a  man,"  as  the  origin  of  both 

Seba  and  Sheba,  but  this  seems  unlikdy.  The 
ancient  E^ptian  namca  of  nations  or  tribes,  po8si> 
bly  countries,  of  Ethiopia,  probably  mainly,  if  not 
whoUy,  of  NigriUan  race,  SAHARA,  SAHARA 
(Rrugsoh,  Gtogr,  Intckr.  ii.  9,  tav.  zii.  K.  L),  are 
more  to  the  point;  and  it  is  needless  to  cite  later 
geographical  names  of  dties,  though  that  of  one 
of  the  upper  confluents  of  the  Nile,  Astasobas, 
compared  with  Astaboras,  and  Astapus,  seems  wor 
thy  of  notice,  as  perhaps  indicating  the  name  of  a 
nation.  The  proper  names  of  the  first  and  Mcond 
kings  of  the  Ethfopian  XXYth  dynasty  of  Egypt, 

SHEREK  (K*1D)  and  SHERETEK,  may  also  be 
oompared.    Gesenius  was  led,  by  an  error  of  the 
Egyptologists,  to  connect  Sevecbus,  a  Greek  tran 
aoriptaon  of  SHERETEK,  with  SARK  or  SRA^ 


1  iiH.  *  rfmft^faic.  n7;p^ 


c^priMwtf|  s^f^ 


t.  HTftV,  Oh.!  Bwrr^AMf :  osmifiw. 
't:  • ' 

e  *?^n9:  %u«Kot:  armiaaf  A.T.  « 

*  iTDlH  (iM  ess.  p.  sn 
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the  flroeodile-lMftded  dlTlnity  of  Ombot  {Ltm,  %.  ▼. 

The  lift  of  the  sons  of  Cush  leemi  to  indicate 
the  poeition  of  the  Coshite  nation  or  country  Seba. 
liimrod,  who  is  mentioned  at  the  cloae  of  the  list, 
ruled  at  first  in  Babylonia,  and  apparently  afler- 
irarda  in  Assyria:  of  the  names  enumerated  be- 
tween Seba  and  Nimrod,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
some  bebng  to  Arabia.  We  thus  may  conjecture 
i  our?e  of  Cushite  settlements,  one  extremity  of 
vhieh  is  to  be  placed  in  Babylonia,  the  other,  if 
(vokmged  far  enough  in  accordance  with  the  men- 
li  n  of  the  African  Cush,  in  Ethiopia,  llie  more 
asact  position  of  Seba  will  be  later  discussed. 

fie^es  the  mention  of  Seba  in  the  list  of  the 
ions  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7;  1  Chr.  1.  0),  there  are 
hnt  three,  or,  as  some  hold,  four  notices  of  the 
nation.  In  Psalm  Ixxii.,  which  has  evidently  a 
first  reference  to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  Seba  is  thus 
spoken  of  among  the  distant  nations  which  should 
do  honor  to  the  king:  "The  kings  of  Tarshish 
and  of  the  isles  shall  bring  presents:  the  kings  of 
Sbeba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifta"  (10).  This 
mention  of  Sheba  and  Seba  together  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  occuitenoe  of  a  Sheba  among  the 
descendants  of  Cush  ((xen.  x.  7),  and  its  fulfillment 
is  found  in  the  queen  of  Sheba's  coming  to  Sol- 
omon. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Arabian 
kingdom  of  Sheba  was  Cushite  as  well  as  Joktan- 
ite ;  and  thii  oceurrenee  of  Sheba  and  Seba  together 
certainly  lends  some  support  to  this  riew.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  connection  of  Seba  with  an  Asiatic 
kingdom  is  important  in  reference  to  the  race  of 
its  people,  which,  or  at  least  the  ruling  class  was, 
no  doubt,  not  Nigritian.  In  Isaiah  xliii.,  Seba 
is  spoken  of  with  Egypt,  and  more  particukrly 
with  Cush,  apparently  with  some  reference  to  the 
Exodus,  where  we  read :  "  I  gave  Egypt  [for]  thy 
ransom,  Cush  and  Seba  for  thee"  (3).  Here, 
to  render  Cush  by  Ethiopia,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  is 
perhaps  to  miss  the  sense  of  the  passage,  which 
does  not  allow  us  to  infer,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible,  that  Cush,  as  a  geographical 
designation,  includes  Seba,  as  it  would  do  if  here 
meaning  Ethiopia.  I^ter  in  the  book  there  is  a 
passage  parallel  in  its  indications:  **  The  labor  of 
Egypt,  and  merchandise  of  Cush,  and  of  the  people 
of  Seba,  men  of  stature,  shall  come  over  unto  thee, 
and  they  shall  be  thine  **  (xlv.  14).  Here  there  is 
the  same  mention  together  of  the  three  nations, 
and  the  same  special  association  of  Cush  and  Seba. 
The  great  stature  and  beauty  of  the  Ethiopians  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  speaks  of  tiiera  as 
by  report  the  tallest  and  handsomest  men  in  the 
world  (iii.  20;  eomp.  114);  and  in  the  present  day 
some  of  the  tribes  of  the  dark  races  of  a  type  inters 
mediate  between  the  Nigritians  and  the  Egyptians, 
as  well  as  the  Caucasian  Abyssinians,  are  remark* 
able  for  their  fine  form,  and  certain  of  the  former 
for  theii  height  The  doubtful  notice  is  in  Eee- 
Uel,  in  a  difficult  passage :  *<  and  with  men  of  the 
multitude  of  Adam   [were]   brought   drunkards 

'D^b^lD,  but  the  Kcri  leads  ^^^^^  *  people 
^  Seba  *]  fipom  the  wilderness,  which  put  braoeletB 
upon  their  hands,  and  beautiful  crowns  upon  their 
heads  "  «  (xxiii.  42).  The  fint  clause  would  ssem 
to  fiivor  the  idea  that  a  nation  is  meant,  but  the 

•  tlis  nadlng  of  the  A.  Y.  in  tits  text  Is, «' with 
lbs  BMO  of  the  common  sort,'*  and  in  the  margin, 
4  wMh  ths  men  of  the  mnltttads  of  aMn.>* 
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nading  of  the  text  b  rather  suppoiied  by  what  fel 
kmi  the  mention  of  the  «*diunkarda."  Nor  is  M 
clear  why  people  of  Seba  shoaM  come  from  ths 
wilderness.  The  passages  we  have  eiamhied  thos 
seem  to  show  (if  we  omit  the  Isat)  that  Seba  wm  a 
nation  of  AfHoa,  boidering  on  or  indnded  in  Cosh, 
and  hi  Stdomon's  time  independent  and  oi  politkal 
importance.  We  an  thos  able  to  ccsOecture  the 
positioo  of  Seba.  No  aneient  Ethiopian  fcin^dtm 
of  importance  oould  have  eseliided  the  islaod  ol 
MsnM^  and  therefoie  this  one  of  Solomon's 
may  be  identified  with  that  which  must  have 
in  the  period  of  weakness  and  diriaum  of  Egj^i 
that  followed  the  Empire,  and  have  laid  the  basis 
of  that  power  that  made  8HEBEK,  or  S^faMO, 
aUe  to  eonqoer  Egypt,  and  found  the  Etfafapan 
dynasty  which  ruled  tliai  country  as  well  ut  &hi> 
opia. 

Josephus  says  that  Saba  (Jafid)  was  the  ancient 
name  of  the  Ethiopian  ishuid  «nd  dty  of  Mane 
{A.  J.  ii.  10,  §  2),  but  he  writes  Seba,  in  the  no- 
tice of  the  Noachian  settlements,  Sahaa  {ilmL  L  6^ 
§2).  Certainly  the  kingdom  of  Heroe  sueoeeded 
that  of  Seba;  and  the  ancient  city  of  the  same 
name  may  have  been  the  capital,  or  one  of  the  ca|>> 
itals,  of  Seba,  though  we  do  not  find  any  of  ita 
monuments  to  be  even  as  eariy  as  the  XXV th  dy- 
nasty. There  can  be  no  conneotioo  between  the 
two  names.  According  to  Josephus  and  otiiera, 
Meroe  was  named  after  a  sister  of  Cambysea;  bat 
this  is  extremely  unlikely,  and  we  prefer  taking  ii 
from  the  ancient  Egyptian  MERU,  an  ialand, 
which  occurs  in  a  name  of  a  part  of  Ethiopia  that 
can  oiiiy  be  this  or  a  simikir  tract,  MERU-PET, 
"  the  island  of  PET  [Phut?]  the  bow,"  where  the 
bow  may  have  a  geographical  reference  to  a  bend 
of  the  rirer,  and  the  word  isfaind  to  the  oonntry 
inclosed  by  that  bend  and  a  tributary  [Pnur]. 

As  Meroe,  fitnn  ita  fertility,  must  have  been  tlM 
most  important  portkm  of  any  Ethiopian  kingdom 
in  the  dominions  of  which  it  was  indnded,  it  may 
be  wdl  here  to  mention  the  chief  foots  reqiecdng 
it  which  are  known.  It  may  be  remaiknd  that  it 
seems  certain  that,  from  a  remote  time,  Ethioitta 
below  Meroe  oould  new  have  formed  a  separate 
powerful  kingdom,  and  was  probably  ahra^  de^ 
pendent  upon  either  MeroS  or  Egypt  Hie  ialand 
of  Meroe  hty  between  the  Astabons,  the  Atbara, 
the  most  northern  tributary  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
AsUpus,  the  Bahr  el-Asrak  or  '« Blue  River,"  the 
eastern  of  its  two  great  confluents;  it  is  also  de- 
scribed as  bounded  by  the  Astaboras,  the  Aatapoa, 
and  the  Astasobas,  the  Utter  two  uniting  to  fbrm 
the  Blue  River  (Stnb.  xvii.  821),  but  this  ia  e«en- 
tially  the  same  thing.  It  was  in  the  timr  of  the 
kingdom  rich  and  productive.  The  chief  (dty  was 
MeroS,  where  was  an  oracle  of  Jupiter  Amnoon. 
Modem  research  confirms  thcM  paiiiculars.  The 
country  is  capable  of  being  rendered  very  wealthy, 
though  its  neighborhood  to  Abyssinia  has  oliecked 
its  commerce  in  that  direction,  tnm  the  natural 
dread  that  the  Abyssinians  have  of  their  country 
being  absorbed  like  Rurdnfim,  IXrfoor,  and  Fay- 
adglu,  by  theh*  powerful  neighbor  Egypt  The  iw^ 
mains  of  the  dty  Merod  have  not  been  Identified 
with  certainty,  but  between  N.  bt  16«  and  17o 
temples,  one  of  them  dedicated  to  the  ram-beaded 
Num,  confounded  with  Ammon  by  the  Greeka,  and 
pyramids,  indicate  that  there  must  have  been  e 
great  population,  and  at  least  one  important  city 
When  ancient  writers  speak  of  sovereigns  of  MeroS 
they  may  dthcr  mean  mkn  of  MsroS  alene^  or,  a 
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liflilinn.  ef  Eihiopk  to  the  north  ntaily  at  fiv,  ur 

SE3AT.     [Month.] 

SBCACAU  (n^pQ  [thkket,  Diitr.]i  A2o- 
vii(«;  AlK.  Soxoxa: '^SeAoofta,  or  SocAocAa). 
Ofie  ol  the  lis  cities  of  Jndah  which  were  lituated 
is  the  Jiidbar  (*«wi]den]eei"),  that  ii,  the  tnust 
botdomg  oa  the  Deed  Sea  (Josh.  xr.  61).  It  oo- 
eon  in  the  lilt  between  Middin  and  han-Nibahan. 
U  «u  not  known  to  Eaeebiu  and  Jerome,  nor  haa 
the  same  been  yet  eneountered  in  that  direction  in 
aan  modem  timea.  From  BUifU,  among  the 
UrUanda  ef  Ephrmim,  near  StiUtii^  Dr.  Bobinaon 
mm  a  pbee  eaUed  S^kdkth  {BibL  JUt.  ti.  867, 
afaiV  G. 

SECHEKI'AS  i:i€X€vtas\  [Vat.  omiU:] 
SemSat),  1.  Shkchamiah  (1  Eadr.  viil.  29; 
flonp.  Eff.  viiL  3). 

1  ([Vat  EicxoriarO  Jeeftoniaa.)  Siisoha- 
HAH  (1  Eadr.  viiL  82;  oomp.  Ear.  viii.  5). 

SB'OHU  (OQPn  with  the  article  [the  watch- 
Kw]:  iwr^  2c^(  [Vat  Sc^ti];  Ales,  ty  2oic- 
v«:  ^odko).  A  phiee  mentioned  onoe  oulj  (1 
Sua.  ilx.  tt),  apparently  aa  lying  on  the  route  be- 
tveai  Saal*a  reridenoe,  Gibeah,  and  Ramah  (Ra^ 
Mtbaim  Zophim),  that  o€  SamueL     It  was  noto- 

rioQs  for  «<  the  great  well "  (or  rather  cistern,  *1*12l) 
vU  it  contained.  The  name  ia  derivable  from  a 
root  sgnlfying  elefation,  thua  perhaps  implying 
thu  the  pfaee  wae  aituated  on  an  eminence. 

Amadng  that  Saul  atarted  from  Gibeah  ( TuMl 
et-ZU),  and  that  Neby  SamwU  ia  Ramah,  then 
«r  ^efr^iAa  (the  weU  of  NebalU),  aUeged  by  a 
aodcn  traftUer  (Schwarz,  p.  127)  to  contain  a 
in^  pit,  wouhl  be  in  a  auitable  position  for  the 
pnt  ikB  of  Sechu.  Schwarz  would  identify  it 
vith  AiknTf  on  the  S.  E-  end  of  Mount  Ebal,  and 
tlMinQ  with  Jaeob*8  Weil  in  the  plain  below;  and 
Taa  da  Yelde  (&  #  P.  ii.  53,  54)  besiUtingly 
fhen  it  at  Skuk,  in  tbe  nxmntaiiia  of  Judah  N. 
L  of  Hebron;  bnt  thia  they  are  forced  into  by 
tUk  RipeetiTe  theoriea  aa  to  the  poaition  of  Rama- 
thaa  Zophim.. 

Hm  Vat  LXX.  alters  the  paasage,  and  has  *tthe 
nil  of  tbe  thieahuig-floor  that  ia  in  Sephei,"  aub- 

rtitrtiog,  fai  the  fliet  eaee,  ^3  fbr  bl^l,  or  Bxm 
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far  MY^Uv,  and  in  tbe  latter  ^^W  for  ^^W. 
The  Aks.  US.,  aa  uaoal,  adherea  more  doeely  to 
liie  Hebrew.  0- 


*  8BCT.    Hue  word  ia  used  Ave  timea  in  the 

Saik,i]irayi  fai  the  ainguhr,  and  alwaya  aa  a  trana- 

li^  of  i^crit:  of  the  Sadduoeea,  AcU  ▼.  17; 

tf  tbe  PMeeea,  xr.  5,  zzvi.  5;  and  of  the  Chria- 

tea  (bj  Jews  or  heatbeo),  xxIt.  5,  xzviii.  22. 

klftns  oeama  onee  mora  in  tbe  atngukr,  iziv.  U 

<A.  V.  "tenay  '*),  and  three  timea  in  the  plnral, 

1  Oar.  iL  19,  Got  ▼.  20,  9  Pet.  u.  1  (A.  V. 

^boHMi,**  bot  1  Cor.  si.  19  «*«ecta"  in  tbe  mar- 

I^K   The  fietd  aeema  in  the  N.  T.  to  be  used  ic 

Iketwifold  eenae  which  it  had  before  in  daaaical 

ib4  rfbervaida  in  eodeaiaatieal  Greek  (ef.  Sopho- 

da:  Obmrg  of  Later  and  ByzaiUine  Greek): 

teotiog  new  a  Mchoeen  **  aet  of  doctrines  or  mode 

If  Sfe  (a  9.  Aeto  ndv.  14,  r^^y  U^y  V  ^howrir 

4«ai»,  2  Pet  a.  1,  perhapa  abo  Acta  ixviti.  22, 

3iL  T.  20),  now  a  parly  adhering  to  the  doetrinea. 

"(W  a^ffis  denotes  in  the  N.  T.  reHgiotu 

IBdiHilMw  or  ptftiea   ia  ofident  fifom  the  aiz 


eaaea  ic  which  it  ia  need  in  the  aingjhff.  Tbt 
pRBomption  therefore  ia  that  in  the  three  other 
caaea  the  alpwtis  have  the  aame  chancterisUa 
It  ia  evident  alao  that  the  word  haa  (aa  It  did  not 
have  in  cUaaical  Greek)  a  had  aenae.  The  reaaon 
for  thia  ia  to  be  found  in  the  N.  T.  conception  of 
the  Church  aa  a  unit,  a  body  united  to  Chiiat  the 
Head  (1  Cot,  zU.  27;  Eph.  L  22),  ao  that  diver 
aitiea  of  opinion  which  produce  a  achiam  in  the 
body  or  divide  any  part  of  it  from  tbe  Head  (ct 
1  Cor.  xii.  25;  Col.  ii.  19)  cannot  be  tolerated,  aa 
could  difRirenoea  on  merdy  philoeophioal  or  indi^ 
ferent  matters.  Bspecially  instructive  is  1  Cor.  zi. 
18,  19.  While  Paul  has  spoken  of  IpiScr,  i.  11« 
and  of  f^Aoj  icol  Iptr,  iii-  «,  aa  undoubtedly  oc> 
iating  among  the  Corinthiana,  he  ia  rductant  to 
give  to  the  report  that  there  are  irxiafjueera  amcng 
them  more  than  qualified  credit  (zi.  18,  fuipoi  n 
wioTc^),  and  founda  even  thia  qualiAed  belief  not 
eo  much  on  the  reporta,  aa  on  the  general  priucipla 
(\'er.  39)  that  there  is  a  providential  necesaity  that 
there  should  lie  even  alpia^is  (Be?  ykp  Jcoi  alp- 
cTi'm),  that  tbe  8<jicittot  may  be  made  manifeet 
(of.  1  John.  ii.  19).  The  MKifiOi  are  those  who 
do  not  have  Christ  in  them  (2  0>r.  ziii.  5).  Alp4afis 
then  are  divisions  (distinguished  from  ax^aftarra>^ 
as  the  cause  from  the  effect)  which  imply  or  lead 
to 'a  separation  of  folae  from  true  Christians.  In 
strict  accordance  with  this  is  the  use  of  alp4<r9is  in 
Gal.  V.  20,  and  especially  in  2  Pet  u.  1 ;  aa  alao 
Paul's  injunction  (Tit  Ui.  10),  to  rq)ect  an  atpert- 

ichv  Mpwroy' 

Tbe  term  oSptais,  as  far  as  parties  in  the  Church 
are  concerned,  is  in  the  N.  T.  confined  to  general 
or  hypothetical  statements,  afid  is  not  applied  to 
any  particular  heretical  body,  though  the  existence 
of  heretical  tendencies  is  recognized.  But  the 
prominent  notion  in  the  N.  T.  conception  of 
aXpt<rii  is  that  of  apostasy  from  Christ  Mere 
variationa  in  belief  among  tboae  who  **bold  the 
Head "  are  nowhere  branded  with  the  name  of 
aipwti  (cf.  Rom.  xiv.;  1  Cor.  viii.).      C.  M.  M. 

SBCUN'DUS  (JfjcouKaoji  Stcundut)  waa 
one  of  the  party  who  went  with  the  Apostle  Paul 
from  Corinth  as  far  as  Asia  {Jkxpi  r^f  'AWaf)» 
probably  to  Thns  or  Miletus  (allof  them  so  far, 
eome  further),  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem  from  hia 
third  miaaionary  tour  (aee  Acts  zz.  4).  He  and 
Aristarchus  are  there  said  to  have  been  Thesaa- 
loniana.     He  ia  otherwiM  unknown.     H.  B.  H. 

*  SECURE  formeriy  differed  from  ^  safe,*'  aa 
the  feeling  of  safety  (which  may  be  unfounded^ 
differa  from  the  reality.  Thua,  in  Judg.  zviii.  7, 
10,  27,  the  people  of  Laiah  are  said  to  have  been 
«< secure";  t.  e.  in  their  own  belief,  which  theit 
speedy  and  uttor  overthrow  showed  to  be  a  dela 
sion.  It  is  ha  the  same  sense  that  the  A.  V.  ren- 
ders dfuis  i^fuplfurovs  Tovfjaofify  by  **  we  will  s^ 
euro  yon,*'  in  Matt  zxviii.  14.  (See  Trench'a 
Glouartf  of  Engliah  Word$^  p.  147,  Amer.  ed.) 

H. 

SEDEGI'AS  (ScScJcfof :  SedeciVia),  the  Greek 
form  of  Zedekiah.  1.  A  man  mentk>ned  in  Bar. 
i.  1,  aa  the  fiithcr  of  Maaaeiah,  himself  the  grand- 
father of  Baruch,  and  apparently  identical  with  the 
felse  prophet  in  Jer.  zxix.  21,  22. 

2.  Toe  «« son  of  Joaiah,  king  of  Judah  "  (Bai 
i.  8).     [Zkdewah.]  B.  P.  W. 

•  SEDITIONS,  in  the  current  aeiyM  of  the 
wonl,  appeara  out  of  pbuse  in  Pauls  oatafogne  d 
the  ainaof  the  fleah  ((Sal.  v.  19-21).     U  alacda  fei 
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hxovrartaij  ootreeUy  raDd«rad  "diTimona**  fai 
Bom.  ZTi.  16  and  1  Cor.  iii.  8,  w  it  tbould  bo  in 
tbo  aboTo  pwMgo.  The  reiirietod  politioal  anas, 
Sf  included  at  ■&  in  thia  inatance,  ia  only  a  put  of 
the  aenae.  Arabdeaoon  Hare  aaoribea  the  miatake 
of  the  A.  y.  to  Tfndale'a  fbllDwing  JEnaoiua'  ver- 
aion,  when  iediticme$  meana  **  difiiona  **  aa  one  of 
ita  Utin  aignificationa  {Mmkm  qftht  Ona/orter, 
p.  236  f.  Amer.  ad.)*  H- 

SEER    [Pbophet.] 

BB'QUB  (2^^i    KH,  "SlKSP  [efevntoc/]: 

Uyv^  [▼•^  H.  Zryov/3:]  Segvb).  1.  The 
foungeat  aou  of  Hiel  the  Bethelite,  irtna  rebuilt 
Jericho  (1  K.  zvi  84).  Accoiding  to  Kabbihical 
tradition  he  died  when  hia  fktber  had  aet  up  the 
(atea  of  the  city.  One  atory  aaya  that  hia  &Uier 
mm  him  aa  a  aacrifice  on  theaame  oeeaaion. 

S.  (Sffpo^i  Aiez.  ac7ov/3.)  Son  of  Hezion, 
hj  the  daughter  of  Machir  the  fiitber  of  GUead  (1 
Chr.  iL  21,  22). 

•  SB'IR  iy^iV^  nmgk,  hruO^i  Tin^lpx  In 
1  Chr.  3i|fp»  Alex.  Sqtfip:  Bdr\  a  Horite  chief, 
who,  perhi^  gave  hia  name  to  the  mountainoiu 
region  in  whidi  he  dwelt  (Gen.  zzzri.  20, 21 ;  1 
Chr.  L  88).  [Sub,  Moukt,  1.]  A. 

SEIB,  MOUNT  O'*?^,  rough  or  mggtdi 

Xiitipt  Seir).     We  have  both   ^'^VW  V!?S» 

«« hmd  of  Seir  *'  (Gen.  zxzU.  8,  zxztL  80),  and  ^H 

n^yy,  "Mount  8eir»»  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  1.  The 
original  name  of  the  mountain  ridge  extending 
along  the  eaat  aide  of  the  Valley  of  Anbah,  from  the 
Dead  Sea  to  the  Elanltio  Gulf.  The  name  may 
either  have  been  derived  from  Seir  the  Horite,  who 
appeara  to  have  been  the  chief  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitanta  (Gen.  zzzvi.  20),  or,  what  ia  pertiapa 
more  probable,  from  the  rough  aapeot  of  the  whole 
country.  The  view  from  Aaron'a  tomb  on  Hor,  in 
the  contra  of  Mount  Sdr,  ia  enough  to  ahow  the 
appropriateneas  of  the  appellation.  The  aharp  and 
aemtted  ridgea,  the  jagged  rocka  and  difft,  the 
atraggling  buahea  and  atunted  treea,  give  the  whole 
Boene  a  atemneaa  and  ruggedneaa  aknoat  unparal- 
leled.     In  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  inatMd  of 

^"^VWj  the  name  nblD  ia  uaed;  and  in  the  Je- 
rui^  Targum,  in  place  of  "Mount  Sdr '•  we  find 

H^nni  K*n*lt%  Momt  Gabla,  The  word  Gabla 
aignifiea  **  mountain,"  and  ia  thua  deaoriptive  of  the 
region  (Reland,  PaL  p.  88).  The  name  GebaU,  or 
Gebalene,  waa  applied  to  thia  province  by  Joaephua, 
and  alao  by  Enaebiua  and  Jerome  (Joeeph.  AnL  ii. 
1,  $2;  OnomaMt.  **IdnmiBa").  The  northern 
aectioQ  of  Mount  Seir,  aa  far  aa  Petra,  ia  atill  called 
Jebdl,  the  Arabic  form  of  GebaL  The  Mount  Sefr 
of  the  Bible  extended  much  further  aouth  than  the 
modem  province,  aa  la  ahown  by  the  worda  of  Deut. 
U.  1-8.  In  hci  ita  boundariea  are  there  defined 
with  tolerable  exactneaa.  It  had  the  Arabah  on 
he  weat  (w.  1,  8);  it  extended  aa  far  aouth  aa 
Ae  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  (ver.  8);  ita  eaat- 
am  border  ran  along  the  baae  of  the  mountain 


• 'Atfo^.  Thia  lookaaa  If  the  Bab.  name  had  once 
had  the  artiele  pcaflaed. 

*  PCMdbly  the  Xmp^  which,  In  the  Alex.  MB.,  la 
ise  of  tbe  eleven  namea  liuertrd  bj  theLXX.  in  Joah. 
xr.G8.  The  nalghbcriag namea  agree.  In  the  Tat. 
n.iftla'Xt^Ht. 
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raaga  where  the  plateau  of  Aiatua  hegOLM.  lu 
noi^ieni  border  la  not  ao  accuretely  rint— Tiiined 
The  land  of  larael,  aa  deacribed  by  Joafana,  ex- 
tended from  » the  Mount  Hakk  thai  goetli  up  te 
Seir,  even  unto  Baal  Gad  **  (Joah.  zi.  17).  Aa  oe 
part  of  £dom  waa  given  to  larad.  Mount  Halak 
muat  have  been  on  ita  noithem  border.  Vow  then 
ia  a  line  of  "naked'*  {kalak  aignilied  "naked") 
white  hiUa  or  clifi  whidi  mna  acroea  the  great  val- 
ley about  eight  milea  aouth  of  the  Dead  Sea,  ionB- 
ixig  the  diviaion  between  the  Arabah  proper  and 
the  deep  (>kdr  north  of  it.  The  view  of  thcae 
diO,  from  the  chore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  ia  vary 
atriking.  They  i^ipear  aa  a  line  of  hiUa  ahnttiDg 
in  the  valley,  imd  extending  up  to  the  moontaka 
of  Seir.  The  impreaaioD  left  by  them  on  the  mind 
of  the  writer  waa  that  thia  ia  the  veiy  ^  Mount  lla- 
]ak,thatgoethuptoSeir**(Robinaol^iK6t  i2ea.iL 
118,  An. ;  aee  Reil  on  Joeh.  xL  17).  The  noellieni 
border  of  the  modem  diatrict  of  Je&d/ ia  Wadg  e^ 
Ahiji,  which  frlla  mto  the  GkSr  a  few  milea  inrtlis 
north  (Burckhardt,  Syr,  p.  401). 

In  Dent,  xxxiil.  2,  Seir  appean  to  be  eooaeeied 
with  Sinai  and  Paran;  but  a  careful  coomdeimtion 
of  that  difficult  paaaage  provea  that  the  oonnectioa 
ia  not  a  geographical  one.  Moaea  there  only  cnma 
up  the  auroral  glorioua  manileatationa  of  the  Divine 
Mi^jeaty  to  the  laraelitea,  without  regard  eitlwr  to 
time  or  phoe  (oomp.  Judg.  v.  i,  6). 

Mount  Seir  waa  ori^^nally  inhabited  bj  the 
Horitea,  or  «'  troglodytea,**  who  were  douMeae  the 
exoavaten  of  Uimc  aingular  roek-dwellinga  found 
in  auch  numben  in  the  nrinea  and  clifi  aiound 
Petra.  They  were  diapoaaeaaed,  and  apparoitly 
annihilated,  by  the  poaterity  of  Eaao,  who  "  dwelt 
In  their  atead"  (Dent.  ii.  12).  The  hiaCory  oi 
Seir  thua  early  mtrfcet  into  that  of  Edom.  HicNigfa 
the  country  waa  afterwaida  called  Edom,  yet  the 
older  name,  Seir,  did  not  paaa  away;  It  ia  fi«> 
quently  mentioned  in  the  eubaeqnent  hiatoiy  of  the 
braelitea  (1  Chr.  iv.  42;  2  Chr.  xx.  10).  Mount 
Seir  ia  the  aubject  of  a  terrible  prophetic  eurae 
pronounced  by  Exekiel  (oh.  xxxv.),  which  aeeina 
now  to  lie  litenlly  ftilfilled  :  ''  Thua  aaith  the 
Lord  God,  Behold,  O  Mount  Seir,  I  am  againat 
thee,  and  I  will  make  thee  moat  deaolata.  I  will 
by  thy  dUea  waate,  ....  when  the  whole  earth 
njoiceth  I  will  make  thee  deaokte.  ....  I  wriU 
make  thee  perpetual  deaolationa,  and  thy  dtiea 
ahall  not  return,  and  ye  ahall  know  that  I  am  the 
Loid."  J.  I-  P. 

a.  ("»'»yb  nn  :  Spot  'Affirdp',  •  Alex.  o.  Sirccp : 
}fcnt  Seir.)  An  entirely  difftrent  place  from  the 
foregoing;  one  of  the  bndmaika  on  the  neilh 
boundary  of  the  territory  of  Jodah  (Joeh.  zr.  10 
only).  It  by  weatward  of  Kiijath.jearim,  and 
between  it  and  Beth-ehemeah.  If  Kuriei  el-EiuMb 
be  the  former,  and  Am-thems  the  latter  of  these 
two,  then  Mount  Seir  cannot  fldl  to  be  the  ridge 
which  Ilea  between  the  Wadg  Alg  and  the  Wad^ 
Ghurab  (Rob.  iii.  155).  A  village  caUed  Saru^ 
atanda  on  the  aontheni  aite  of  thia  ridge,  which  Tob* 
ler  (d«e  Wemdermg,  p.  908)  and  Sehvran  (p.  97. 
would  Identify  with  Seir.  The  obatade  to  thia  k 
that  the  namea  are  rMlicaUy  diflerBnt.e  The  Sa*lrak 

^  (maJ%Lw  !•  the  orthccvi«hy  cf  Smia  (LMa  ea 

Or.  Smith  In  let  ed.  of  Botalnacn,  Itt.  Afp.  UD;  «« 
talatef  no  Am  aada  dupUcale  a. 
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MyULj)  Qo thmtoaOiot  tha  Wadg  8war  (lu>b. 

fltfL  JteiL  lit  «d.  tt.  864),  fa  neinr  in  otthogm- 
^y,  bat  not  ■(»  lultAbto  in  poiitfam. 

How  the  naiDe  of  Seir  eame  to  bo  located  lo  fiu- 
lo  tho  north  of  tbe  main  leata  of  the  Sdritei  we 
have  no  meaoi  of  knowing.  Pcrhapt,  like  other 
namea  ocooring  in  the  tribe  of  Beqjamln,  it  is  a 
Mpnnment  of  an  ineanion  by  tbe  Edomitei  which 
hat  CMaped  neord.  [Ophjii,  etc.]  But  it  is  more 
probable  tbat  it  derived  ita  name  &om  aome  pecul- 
iarity in  tbe  form  or  appearance  of  the  spot  Dr. 
BobiLaon  (iii.  155),  apparently  without  intending 
any  allouon  to  the  name  of  Seir,  speaks  of  the 
a  ragged  points  which  oomposed  the  main  ridge  ** 
of  the  mountain  in  question.  Such  is  the  meaning 
of  Um  Hebrew  word  Seir.  Whether  there  is  any 
eooneeUoo  between  thia  moonUdn  and  Sbikath 
or  Aaa-Ssi>tiA(seetheneitartkde)isdoubtftiL  llie 
■aoM  is  not  a  common  one,  and  it  is  not  unlilcely 
that  it  may  have  been  attached  to  the  more  north- 
ern oontinoation  of  the  bills  of  Jodab  which  ran  up 
into  Beiyamin — or,  as  it  was  then  called.  Mount 
Vpkmim.  6. 

•  SBI'BAH.    [Sbibath.] 

SEI'SATH  (rn^'PtJ^n,  with  am  definite 
artiele  [the  hairy,  perh.  ss  ipoixigr] :  XerttptMi^ 
Ales.  dUttpmOa''  Stiraih).  The  place  to  which 
Ehnd  fled  after  hfa  murderof  £^;loo  (Judg.  iU.  96), 
and  whither,  by  blasts  of  his  oowhom,  he  collected 
bis  eoantrymm  for  the  attack  of  the  Moabites  in 
Jericho  (^).  It  was  in  **  Mount  [mountains  of] 
Ephgaim  **  (27),  a  continuation,  perhaps,  of  the 
mMtm  wooded,  shaggy  hiUs  (such  seems  to  be  the 
aignifleataon  of  Sdr,  and  Seirath)  which  stretched 
even  ao  frr  loath  as  to  entsr  the  territory  of  Jndah 
(Joah.  sv.  10).  The  definite  article  prefixed  to  tbe 
name  in  the  original  showa  thaA  it  was  a  well- 
known  spot  in  its  day.  It  has,  however,  hitherto 
•naped  obsvration  in  modem  times.^  G. 

QETUL  and  8BXAH  (V^,  or  37^^n : 
94rpa^  or  i^  w^rpa),  9  K.  xiv.  7;  Is.  xri.  1:  ren- 
dend*' the  rock  "in  the  A.  v.,  in  Judg.  i.  36,  8 
Chr.  zxv.  13,  Obad.  3.  Probably  tbe  city  Utter 
knowm  as  Petn,  500  Boman  miles  from  Gasa  (Plin. 
vL  82).  the  mina  of  which  are  ft>und  about  two  days' 
Jooney  N.  of  the  top  of  the  Gnlf  of  Akaba,and 
IhRo  or  fMir  8.  from  Jericho.  It  waa  in  the  midst 
af  Mount  Seir,  In  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hor 
(Joeeph.  JmL  b.  4,  §  7),  and  therefara  Edomite 
Ivritocy,  taken  by  Amaaiah,  and  caUed  Jokthkbl 
(not  therefore  to  be  confounded  with  Joktheel, 
Joah.  XV.  88,  whieh  |«iained  to  Judah  in  the  time 
ti  Joahua),  but  seems  to  hava  afterwaida  come  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Moab.  In  the  end  of  the 
fMnth  oentury  a.  o.  it  appears  as  the  head-qnarters 
af  the  NahathsBana,  who  sucoeasfolly  nsisled  the 


ja 
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Thfa  fa  the  nadhig  of  the  Vat  Oodax  aeeotding 
1i  aeeaaats,  II  Aimfahss  an  instsnoe  of  tbs 


lepiwuutsd  by  r,  which  fa  of  the  graatast 
,  and  fa  not  naotloDed  by  tnaJul  iVontudun, 

P.VI21).  yaDdKasatheOTdinaiyequivafanlsofl^ 
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latUckaof  Antigonna  (Dk>d.  Sic  xis.  781,  ed. 
Hanov.  1004),  and  nnder  them  became  one  of  thi 
greatest  stationa  for  the  approach  of  eastern  com* 
meroe  to  Bome  {ibUL  (M;  Strabo, xvL  p.  709 ;  ApuL 
Fkfr.  L  6).  About  70  b.  o.  Petn  appears  as  the 
residenee  of  the  Arab  princm  named  Arstaa 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  1,  §  4,  and  5,  §  1;  B,  J,  L  6, 
§  2,  and  29,  §  8).  It  was  by  Tn^  redooed  to 
subjection  to  the  Boman  empire  (Dion  Cass.  IxviiL 
14),  and  from  the  next  emperor  received  the  name 
of  Hadriana,^  as  appears  from  the  legend  of  a  coin. 
Joaephus  {AnL  Iv.  4,  §  7)  gives  the  name  of  Area 
^Apiai)  as  an  eariier  synonym  for  Petza,  vhsM 
however,  it  fa  probable  that  *Apie^fi  or  *Af  ctf/a« 
(aU^ged  by  Eoaeb.  Onom.,  as  found  in  Joeephva, 
shoiUd  be  read.  Tbe  city  Petra  fay,  though  at  • 
high  favel,*  in  a  hoUow  shut  in  by  mountain  cliA. 
ai^  approached  only  by  a  narrow  ravine  tluoogh 
which,  and  across  Uie  city's  sitL,  ihe  river  wind* 
(Plin.  vi.  32;  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  779).  Tbe  principal 
ruins  are  — (I.)  el-Khu^eh,  (2)  the  theatre;  (3)  a 
tomb  with  three  rows  of  columns;  (4)  a  tomb  with 
a  Latin  inscription;  (5)  ruined  brilges;  (6)  a  tri- 
umphal arch ;  (7)  Zu6  Far' An  ;  (8)  KOtr  Far'&n  ; 
and  are  chiefly  known  by  the  illustrations  of  La- 
borde  and  Lhiant,  who  also  thought  that  they 
traced  the  outline  of  a  naumachia  or  theatre  €w 
sea-fights,  which  would  be  flooded  from  cisterns,  m 
whieh  the  water  of  the  torrents  in  the  wet  seaaon 
liad  been  reserved  —  a  remarlcabfa  proof,  if  the  hy- 
pothesfa  be  correct,  of  the  copiousness  of  the  water 
supply,  if  properly  husbanded,  and  a  confirmation 
of  what  we  are  told  of  tlie  exuberant  fertility  of 
the  region,  and  its  contrast  to  the  barren  Arabah 
on  its  immediate  west  (Robinson,  ii.  169).  Prot 
Stanley  {8.  f  P.  p.  95)  lcav«a  lltUe  doubt  that  Pe- 
tra was  the  seat  of  a  primeval  sanctuary,  which  hs 
fixes  at  the  spot  now  called  the  «  Deir  "  or  ««  Con- 
vent,** and  with  which  fact  the  choice  of  the  aite 
of  Aarcm's  tomb  may,  he  thinks,  have  been  con- 
nected (p.  96)  As  regards  the  qoeetion  of  ite  iden- 
tity with  Ksdesh,  see  Kadbbh;  and,  for  the  gen- 
eral sutgect,  Kitter,  xiv.  69,  907  fll,  and  Bobinaon, 
ii.  1.  H.  U. 

SB'LA-HAM/-MAUXBKOTH    (i.    e. 
uthe  diff  of  eacapes**  or^of  divisions,"  V^}^ 

nipbntdn :  vtrpa  4  iJMpiv^wra^  In  both  MSS. : 

Peira  divident),  A  rock  or  difiTm  the  wildemem 
of  Maon,  the  scene  of  one  of  those  reniarkabfa  ea- 
capes  wliich  are  ao  frequent  in  the  hfatory  of  SauPa 
pursuit  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  28).  Its  name,  if 
interpreted  as  Hebrew,  signifies  the  ««difir  of 
eicapes,"  or  *«of  divisions."  The  former  fa  the 
explanation  of  Geeenius  ( nes.  p.  485),  the  latter  of 
the  Targum  and  the  ancient  Jewish  intcrpreten 
(likiiaah;  Rashi).  The  escape  fa  that  of  Daridi 
the  divisions  are  those  of  Saul*s  mind  nndecidrf 


vs  fa  propiriy  Sdiah,  and  not 
(whish  fa  on^  the  dlreetlve  local  form).    II 
a  4laMel  rather  than  a  town,  and  waa 
«he  mentahM  of  ^phraim  (the  Hah.  beii«a 


«  Nnnunl  In  qolbus  AAPIANB  HBTPA  If  BTFa> 
nOAIS,  Relaiid, «.  e. 

d  BoMbios  {Oium,)^  under  a  fatir  artlefa,  Manll* 
flee  Petim  and  *Pcic^  which  appsan  (Num.  xxxL  8) 
as  the  name  of  a  HidiaDitfah  priaea  (sea  Btaalaj,  8 
f  B.  p.  94.  note). 

«  Bobinaon  (U.  124)  eompntas  the  Wadf  Momn  as 
about  2,000  fast  or  more  above  the  Arabah. 

/  One  of  tbe  fow  eesm  in  whieh  the  H«brnr  artfefa 
has  beao  retainal  in  oar  translation.  Bam-mofakett 
and  Balkatb  has.Zorlm  are  sTsmples  of  tna  iane. 
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wiwlhir  to  famftin  in  punoU  of  hk  tmmj  or  to 
go  ftftor  the  PhiliitiiMf;  but  nioh  oipluuiiioiis, 
though  appiopriftte  to  either  ioterpretatleo,  aiHl 
eooabtent  with  the  oriental  habit  of  playing  on 
worde,  an  doubUflM  inera  aoeommodationa.  The 
analogy  of  topogn^oal  nomenehitare  makae  it 
•hnoet  certain  thai  thia  eliffmuat  have  derived  ite 
name  ^Itlier  from  ita  emoothneei  (tlie  radieal  mean- 
ing of  P^Ti)  or  from  aome  peculiarity  of  sliape  or 
poaition,  luch  aa  is  indicated  in  the  translations  of 
the  LXX.  and  Vulgate.  No  identification  has  yet 
besn  suggested.  G. 

SE'LAH  (nVi;^).  This  word,  which  is  only 
iNmd  in  the  poetical*  books  of  the  Old  Teetamentf 
oeeun  seventy- one  times  in  the  Psalms,  and  three 
times  in  Habaldcttk.  In  sixteen  psalms  it  is  found 
once,  in  fifteen  twice,  in  seven  three  times,  and  in 
one  four  times  —  always  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  ex- 
cept in  Ps.  Iv.  19  [fiO],  Ivii.  8  [4],  and  Hab.  iil.  8, 
0,  where  it  is  in  the  middle,  though  at  the  end  of 
a  daose.  Ail  the  pealms  in  which  it  occurs,  except 
eleven  (ill.,  vii.,  xxiv.,  xxxii.,  xlriii.,1.,  hxziL,lxzziii.« 
IzzxvU.,  Ixxxix.,  czliiL),  hare  also  tho  musieal  dirco- 
tion,  •«  to  the  Chief  Musician  '*  (oomp.  also  Hab. 
111.  19);  and  hi  theee  exceptions  we  find  the  words 

nb|p,   mitmfir  (A.  V. '» Psalm  "),  Shiggaion,  or 

MasohU,  which  sufficiently  indicate  that  they  were 
intended  for  music.  Besides  theie,  in  ihe  titles  of 
the  Psalms  in  which  SeUh  occurs,  we  meet  with 
the  musical  terms  Ahunoth  (xiri.),  Altascbitb  (Ivii., 
Iiz.,bcxv.),  GitUth  (hxxi.,  Ixxxiv.),  Mahalath  Lean- 
noth  (Ixxxriii.),  Michtam  (IvU.,  Ux.,  U.),  Ncginah 
(Ixi),  Neginoth  (iv.,  liv.,  Iv.,  Ixrii.,  ixxvi.;  comp. 
Hab.  iii.  19),  and  Shushan-eduth  (ht.);  and  on  this 
sssociation  alone  might  be  formed  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that,  like  these,  Selah  itself  is  a  term 
which  had  a  meaning  in  the  musical  nomenclature 
of  the  Hebrews.  What  that  meaning  may  have 
been  is  now  a  matter  of  pure  coiyecture.  Of  the 
many  theories  which  have  been  framed,  it  is  easier 
to  say  what  is  not  likely  to  be  the  true  one  than  to 
pronounce  certainly  upon  what  is.  The  Versions 
ara  first  deserving  of  attention. 

In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances  the 

Ttegum  renden  the  word  by  7^P  V^^'  WaUnkt^ 
MfDT  ever; "  fbur  times  (Ffe.  xxxii.  4,  7';  zxxix.  11 

[18];  4  [6])  Hp^pVf  Walmdi  once  (Ps.  xliv.  8 

PI)  l^P^y  ''SVyY  ^'''^  ''^*'*'  "*^  (p*- 
xhUl.  8  [9])  T^P??  '•BV?  T?,  'ad  'almi  ♦o/- 
flMfi,  with  the  nme*  meaning,  **for  ever  and  ever.'* 

In  Ps.  xlix.  13  [14]  it  has  '•O^Tl  ^^5^»  *" 
'aknA  didiM,  '*  for  the  worU  to  come; "  in  Ps. 

xxxix.  5  [6]  Mp^y  '^jn^,  Uckaygi  *almd,  ••fbr 

the  life  everUsUng ; "  and  in  Ps.  cxl.  5  [6]  Kn"**]!^, 
tidk^  »  continually."  This  bterpretatlon,  whieh 
■  the  one  adopted  by  the  minority  of  Rabbinical 
writsn,  is  punly  traditional,  and  based  upon  no 
a^rmoiogy  whatever.  It  ie  foUowed  by  Aquila,  who 
<«jders  M Selah"  Ml  by  the  Editio  gtdnta  and 
Editio  axta,  which  give  respectively  diavayrtfr 
sod  tts  WAof  ;<"  by  Symmaohus  (c/r  rhv  alS  *a) 
md  Theodotion  (c/f  r^Kofh  in  Habakkuk;  by  the 

«  Ixeept  to  Ps.  Ix.  16  [17],  Ixxv.  8  [4],  Ixxvi.  8,  9 
4. 10],  whers  Al.  6<«  has  Ail,  Ps.  xri.  2  ^],  where  H 
las  <iip««MC,  and  fai  Hab.  ill.  8«  U,  whers  it  repro- 
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raading  of  the  Akx.  MS.  (clr  WXot )  in  l^h.  Bi 
13;  by  the  Ftehito-Syriao  in  Ps.  iiL  8  [9],  ir.  1 
[3],  xxiv.  10,  and  Hab.  iiL  18;  and  by 


who  has  ttmptr.  In  P)k  It.  19  [90]  H^D  XSlp 
kedtm  Meidh^  is  rendered  in  the  Peshito  ^  from  b»> 
fbre  the  worU.**  That  this  rendering  la  manifratly 
inappropriate  in  some  paaMges,  as  for  instance  Pa 
xxi.  2  [3],  xxxu.  4,  IxxxL  7  [8],  and  Hab.  iil.  3, 
and  superfluous  in  others,  ss  ft.  xliv.  8  [9],  Ixjcziv. 
4  [5],  Ixxxix.  4  [5],  was  pointed  out  k>ng  since  by 
Aben  Eoa.  In  the  Psalms  the  unififfm  lendering 
of  the  LXX.  ii  9td}^a?ifAa-  Symmachua  and  Tbeo 
dotion  give  the  same,  except  in  Fs.  iz.  16  [17] 
where  Theodotion  has  &«/,  and  Ph.  Iii.  6  [7],  wheiu 
Symmachus  has  us  itU  In  Hab.  iii.  13,  the  Alex. 
MS.  gives  els  r^Xof*  In  Ps.  xxxviii.  (in  LXX.) 
7,  Ixxx.  7  [8],  Sidb^oA^  is  added  in  the  LXX., 
and  in  Hab.  iU.  7  in  the  Alex.  MS.  In  P^  Ivfi.  it  is 
put  at  the  end  of  ver.  2;  and  in  Ps.  iii.  8  [9],  xxiv. 
10,  bxxviii.  10  [11],  it  is  omitted  altogether.  In 
all  passages  except  thoee  already  reteved  to,  in 
which  it  follows  the  Tsigum,  the  Peshito-SyTiac  has 

«£C^^fy  an  abbreviation  for  8M(faA/4a>    Thia  ab- 

breviaUon  is  added  in  Ps.  xlvUL  13  [U],  L  15  [16], 
kvilL  13  [14],  IriL  2,  Ixxx.  7  [8],  at  the  end 
of  the  vene;  and  k   Ps.  IiL  3  in  the  middle  of 

the  verse  after  S^tdp ;  ji  Ps.  xlix.  it  is  pot 
after  ^A^t  in  ver.  14  [16],  and  In  Pk.  ImlL  uS- 
ter  ni^^n    in  ver.  8  [9],  and  aft«  D^nb^b 

in  ver.  82  [33].  Tlie  Vulgate  omits  it  entirdj, 
while  in  Hab.  ifi.  3  the  Edilio  gexia  and  othen 
give  firrafioXii  Bta^dK^ueros. 

The  rendering  9idi^a\fui  of  the  LXX.  and  otlicr 
tranaUtors  is  in  every  way  ae  traditional  aa  thai  of 
the  Taigum  **  for  ever,"  and  baa  no  foundation  in 
any  known  etymology.  With  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing of  9td^a\fta  itself  there  are  many  opiniona. 
Both  Origen  {Comm.  ad.  Ps.,  0pp. 9d,  Delarue, 
IL  516)  and  Athaiiashis  (Sjfnopt,  Scyd.  Saer.  xiii.) 
sre  silent  upon  thia  point  Euaebina  of  Caanran 
iPrmf.  in  Ps,)  aays  it  marked  thoee  paeeages  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  ceased  for  a  Ume  to  work 
upon  the  choir.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  ( TraeL  9  vw 
Pb.  cap.  X.)  interprets  it  as  a  sudden  hdl  in  the 
midst  of  the  pealmody,  in  order  to  recrive  anew 
the  Dirine  inspiration.  Ghiyeostom  (0pp.  ed. 
Montfkucon,  v.  540)  takes  it  to  hidicate  the  por- 
tion of  the  peahn  which  was  given  to  another  dioir. 
Augustine  (on  Ps.  iv.)  regards  it  as  an  interval  of 
silence  in  the  pealmody.  Jerome  (Ep.  ad  Mnnttl^ 
lam)  ennmeiacee  the  variuos  opinions  whae!i  have 
been  beM  upon  the  sul^jeot;  that  dupmkna  de- 
notes a  change  of  metre,  a  cessation  of  the  Spirit *i 
influence,  or  Uie  beginning  of  another  sense.  Others, 
be  says,  regard  it  as  indicating  a  diflUgrence  uf 
rhythm,  and  the  silence  of  some  kind  of  muale  in 
the  choir;  but  for  himself  he  Calls  back  upon  the 
version  of  Aquila,  and  rendera  Sdah  by  temper ^ 
with  a  reference  to  the  curtom  of  the  Jews  to  put 
at  the  end  of  their  writings  Amen,  Selah,  or  Sha* 
lom.  In  his  eommentary  on  Ps.  iH.  he  is  donbtfn] 
whether  to  ragard  it  as  simply  a  muaiflal  sign,  oe 
as  indicating  the  perpetuity  of  tiie  truth  i?ffntaiiwid 
in  the  paaapge  after  which  it  ia  phwed;  w  that,  be 


doaea  the Haheew  ««Xi.  In  Pa.  ix  16[li]  .Olccio  ft* 
has  4«<,  la  PS.  Ixxt.  8  [4]  fcaa— i4t  and  in  Pa.  bucvl 
8[41«itT^T^Aee« 
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«}■»  *'«WnM«Mr  MoA,  thai  ii  dUipmlma  or 
ta^er,  is  pal,  then  we  may  Imow  thai  what  fbl* 
iovi,  m  «ril  aa  what  preoedea,  balongs  not  only  to 
Ik  pTBMit  tlna,  bat  to  etaruity.'*  Theodorat 
(Fnif,  M  Ps.)  axplaiiu  diajmcUma  by  lUXovs  iivr- 
a3o^4  «  ^MiAAoT^  (aa  Suidaa),  I'a  ehange  of  the 
atelody.*'  Ota  tha  whola,  the  nodering  duh/foAfta 
nther  ineraaaea  the  difficulty,  for  it  doea  not  ap- 
pov  to  ba  tha  true  maaning  of  Selahi  and  iti  own 
agaifaaiion  iaobaeure. 

Lnving  tha  Yeiaiona  and  the  Fathen,  we  coroe 
to  tha  Bibbinieal  writers,  the  mi|jority  of  whom 
fcOov  the  TArgam  and  the  dictom  of  R.  EUezer 
(TtJm.  BabL  Ar«6m,  ▼.  54}  in  rendering  Selah 
**far  efer.**  But  Aben  Ezra  (on  Ps.  iii.  3)  showed 
tbst  in  some  |iiims|],wi  thia  rendering  was  inap- 
fnpriata,  and  ezpresMd  hie  own  opinion  that  Selah 
k«  s  Irani  ol  amplMsia,  used  to  give  weight  and 
bpsctaoee  to  what  waa  said,  and  to  indicate  its 
tntth:  ^But  tha  right  ezi^anation  is  that  the 
DHsniag  of  Selah  ia  like  •so  it  is'  or  •thus,'  and 
*the  BMUtcr  is  tma  and  right* "  Kimchi  {Ltx, 
I.  f.)  doabtod  whether  it  had  any  special  meaning 
It  all  in  eooneetioD  with  the  sense  of  the  passage 
ia  vldeh  il  waa  foand,  and  explained  it  as  a  musi- 

ol  term.     He  dcrivw  it   from  b?pi  ^  "^ 

drate,  «ith  il  pangogie,  and  intarpreta  it  as  sig- 
lifjriiig  a  rsising  ox  alerating  the  voioe,  as  much 
« toasy,  in  thia  plaea  there  waa  an  elafation  of  tha 


Anoog  modem  writsn  there  is  tha  same  diver- 
rity  of  opinion.     Gcasnioa  (TAas.  a.  ▼.)  deritea 

Sehh  from  H^^,  aAlAh,  to  suspend,  of  which  he 

ftiaks  it  is  the  imperative  Kal,  with  H  peragqgie, 

*^^i  in  paoaa  H^*^.  But  this  form  la  sup- 
poitfld  bj  DO  parallel  instonoa.  In  aooordanee  with 
iii  derivation,  which  is  harsh,  be  interprets  Selah 
to BMSB either  ••auapend  the  voice/*  that  ia,  '•be 
likoti**  a  hint  to  the  augers;  or  ••raise,  devate 
tiM  itiiaged  instniinenta.''  In  either  case  he  r&- 
pids  it  as  denoting  a  pauae  in  the  eong,  which 
an  filled  op  by  an  interioda  played  by  the  choir 
af  Lentea.  Ewald  {DU  Dichter  des  A.  B.  i.  170) 
mm  St  sabstantlaJly  tha  same  result  by  a  differ- 

aitpoesBs.    Ha  derivw  Selah  from  bb^,  Md, 

to  rise,  whence  the  aubatantive  /Q^  which  with  H 

pmgogie  beoomea  in  pause  H^  (eomp.  1 1  ^^m, 

frna  "in,  root  ^T^n,  Qen.  xiv.  10).  So  far  aa 
the  farm  of  the  word  is  concerned,  thia  derivation 
a  nat  tenable  than  the  former.  Ewald  regards 
the  phnse  ••  Higgaioo,  Sdah,*'  in  Ps.  iz.  16  [17], 
■■  tbe  lall  form,  signifying  ••  niusie,  strike  up  I  "  — 
aa  iadiestion  thai  the  voices  of  the  ehotr  were  to 
MM  while  the  iaatromenta  alone  came  in.  Heng- 
■tebsig  fbUowa  Geaeoius,  Da  Wette,  and  others, 
■  tha  Nadmng  peuu€  /  but  refers  it  to  the  eon- 
toatoof  the  peslm,  and  nnderstanda  it  of  the  aileiice 
tf  tba  mosic  in  order  to  give  room  for  quiet  refleo- 
^  If  thia  were  the  case,  Sebh  at  the  end 
^  1  p«]m  wooid  be  aaperflooua.  The  same 
— ntng  of  pamu  or  tmd  is  arrived  at  by  Fiiret 

(AiaAa^  v.)  who  derives  Sdah  from  a  root  T^^^ 
ittik,  to  cut  off  (a  flseaning  whioh  ia  perfootly  ar- 

kitouy),  whence  the  aubatantive  bo,  til,  which 

<tt  n  parsfofie  becomes  hi  pauae  H^^;  a 
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form  whieh  ia  without  paralleL  While  etymolo- 
gists have  recourse  to  such  shifts  as  these,  it  can 
scarcely  be  ezpeeted  that  the  true  meanuig  of  thf 
word  will  be  evolved  by  their  investigationa.  In- 
deed the  question  ia  as  for  from  solution  as  ever. 
Beyond  the  fkct  that  Sekh  is  a  muaical  term,  wi 
know  abaolutely  nothing  about  it,  and  are  entirelv 
in  the  dark  as  to  its  meaning.  Sommer  (^i^ 
AbhandL  i.  1-84)  has  devoted  an  elaboreto  dis- 
course to  its  esplanation.<>  Alter  obsenring  thaU 
Selah  e^'erywhere  appears  to  mark  critical 
moments  in  the  religious  consciousness  of  the 
Israelites,  and  that  the  music  waa  empk>yed  tc 
give  expreasion  to  the  energy  of  the  poet's  sen- 
timents on  tbeee  occasions,  he  (p.  40)  arrives  i4 
the  conclusion  that  the  word  is  used  •Mn  thoea 
passages  where,  in  the  Temple  Song,  the  choir  of 
priests,  who  stood  opposite  to  the  stage  occupied  bj 

the  Levites,  were  to  raise  their  trumpets  ( vvD), 
and  with  the  strong  tones  of  this  instrument  mark 
the  words  Jtiat  spoken,  and  bear  them  upwards  to 
the  hearing  of  Jehovah.  Probably  the  Lderitf 
minstrels  supported  this  priestly  intercessory  music 
by  vigorously  striking  their  harps  and  psalteries; 
whence  the  Greek  expression  8id^ciA/ia,  To  this 
points,  moreover,  the  fuller  direction,  •  Higgaion 
Sehdi'  (Ps.  ix«  16);  the  first  word  of  which  da- 
notes  the  whirr  of  the  stringed  instruments  (Ps 
xcii.  3),  the  other  the  raising  of  the  trumpets,  Iwth 
which  woe  here  to  sound  together.  The  lem  im 
portaiit  Hlygaion  fell  away,  when  the  ezpressioa 
was  abbreviated,  and  Stkth  ak)ne  remuned."  Dr. 
Davidson  {Introd,  to  the  0.  T.  ii.  248)  with  gojd 
reaaon  r^ects  this  exphuiation  as  labored  and  a.^i- 
ficial,  though  it  is  adopted  by  Keil  in  Uavemirk'a 
EinUituny  (iii.  120-129).  He  shows  that  in  sjme 
passages  (as  Ps.  zxxii.  4,  6,  UL  3,  Iv.  7,  8)  the 
playing  of  the  priests  on  the  trumpeto  would  be 
unsuitable,  and  propoeea  the  folbwing  as  his  own 
solution  of  the  difficulty:  ••The  word  denotes  U- 
vatUm  or  atcttU^  i.  e.  loud^  dear.  The  musia 
which  commonly  accompanied  the  singing  was  soft 
and  feeble.  In  cases  where  it  was  to  burst  in  mora 
strongly  during  the  silence  of  the  song,  Sehh  waa 
the  sign.  At  the  end  of  a  verse  or  strophe,  where 
it  commonly  stands,  the  musie  may  have  readily 
been  strongest  and  loudest.*'  It  may  be  remarked 
of  this,  as  of  all  the  other  explanations  which  hav«# 
been  gi\'en,  that  it  is  mere  ooqjectuie,  based  on  an 
etymology  which,  in  any  other  language  than  He- 
brew, wouki  at  once  be  r^)eeted  as  unsound.  A 
few  other  opinions  may  be  noticed  as  bek>nging  to 
the  hiatory  of  the  subject.  Michaalia,  in  despair  at 
being  unable  to  assign  any  meaning  to  the  word, 
reganled  it  as  an  abbreviation,  formed  by  taking 
the  first  or  other  lettcra  of  three  other  words 
{S%tppL  ad  Lex,  Uebr,)^  though  he  decliiMS  to 
ooigeetura  what  theae  may  have  been,  and  l^t^ 
at  once  the  guess  of  Meibomius,  who  extracts  Um 
meaning  da  capo  from  the  three  words  which  he 
suggests.  For  other  ooqjectures  of  this  kind,  see 
Eichhom's  BibSotkek,  v.  645.  Mattheaon  was  of 
opinion  that  tha  passages  where  Selah  occurred 
were  repeated  eitbtf  by  the  instruments  or  by 
another  choir:  hence  he  took  it  a«  equal  to  Wlor- 
m^Uo,  Herder  regarded  it  as  marking  a  change  of 
aey;  while  Paulus  Buigensts  and  Scbindler  aa- 
signed  to  it  no  aBcaaing,  but  looked  upon  it  as  an 


a  •  fftar  a  traoalatiott  of  thia  treatise  by  Prof.  B.  B 
Blwatds,  ses  AM.  Sacra,  v.  W^f^  U 
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MdHie  word  mad  to  fiO  op  tl:^  rttm, 

(Ltx.  Uebr,)  deri?ed  it  from  vf^^  tdidh,  to 
•jireadf  Uy  low:  heaoe  used  as  a  fign  io  lower  th« 
loins  Uke  piano.  In  £iohhoni*8  BibUoAtk  (v.  650) 
it  if  SQggested  that  Selah  may  perhaps  tiguify  a 
nale  in  music,  or  indicate  a  rising  or  fidling  in  Uie 
tone.  Kijster  (&7iid.  mid  KtiL  ISai )  saw  in  it 
only  a  mark  to  indicate  the  stxophical  divisions  of 
the  Psalms,  but  its  position  in  the  middle  of 
verses  is  af^aiost  this  theory.  Angosti  {PracL 
JiinL  in  d  Pm,  p.  125)  thought  it  was  an  eidama- 
tion,  lilce  hnUeU^'ah  /  and  the  same  %iew  was  taicen 
by  the  late  Prof.  Lee  (ffeb.  Gr,  §  243,  2),  who 
risiiint  it  among  the  inteijections,  and  renders 
hpmiu  I    *<  For  my  own  part,"  he  says,  *<  I  be- 


^  ^ 


Hflve  it  to  be  descended  from  the  root  ^^JLiO,  *  he 

bkssed,'  etc.,  and  used  not  unlilrn  the  word  anuM, 
or  the  doxohffff  among  ourselves.*'  If  any  further 
infiormatlon  be  sought  on  this  hopeless  suljject, 
It  may  be  found  in  the  treatises  contained  iii 
UgoUni,  vol.  zzU.,  in  Noldius  {ConcorcL  Pai-t. 
Aim.  ei  Vind,  No.  1877),  in  SaalschiiU  {//ebr. 
Poef.  p.  846)  and  In  the  essay  of  Sommer  quoted 
•hove.  W.  A.  W. 

8BXBD  (1^5  [eawifcrtfon] :  %aU9;  [Vat 
onoe  AA(raAa8>] '  Baled),  One  of  the  sons  of  Na- 
dab,  a  descendant  of  Jerahmed  (I  Chr.  ii.  30). 

SBLEMFA  (Salemifi),  One  of  the  five  men 
<*  ready  to  write  swiftly,"  whom  Esdraa  was  com- 
manded to  talce  (2  Esdr.  zlv.  24). 

SELEMFAS  {IthM/iiasi  om.  in  Vulg.)* 
SiiBLEMiAH  of  the  sons  of  Bani  (1  Esdr.  ix.  84; 
eomp.  Ear.  z.  89). 

SELEU'CIA  (2cAff^ir«(a:  Stleucia)  was 
practically  the  seaport  of  Amtioch,  as  Ostia  was 
of  Rome,  Neapolis  of  Philippi,  CenchresB  of  Cor- 
inth, and  the  Pirous  of  Athens.  The  river  Oron- 
tea,  after  flowing  past  Antiocb,  entered  the  sea  not 
fu*  from  Seieueia.  The  distance  between  the  two 
towns  was  about  16  miles.  We  are  eipressly 
told  that  St.  Paul,  in  company  with  Barnabas, 
■died  from  Seieueia  at  tbe  beginnuig  of  his  first 
missionary  circuit  (Acts.  ziii.  4);  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  he  landed  there  on  his  return  fW>m  it 
(xiv.  26).  The  name  of  the  plaoe  shows  at  once 
that  its  history  was  connected  with  that  line  of 
Seleucide  who  reigned  at  Antioch  from  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  close  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  and  whose  dynasty  had  so  close  a  con- 
nection with  Jewish  annals.  This  strong  fortress 
and  convenient  seaport  was  in  hct  construeted  by 
the  first  Seleucus,  and  here  he  was  buried.  It  re- 
tained its  importance  in  Roman  times,  and  in  St. 
l*aul's  day  it  had  the  privileges  of  a  free  eity  (Plin. 
ff.  AT.  V.  18).  The  remains  are  numerous,  the 
most  considerable  being  an  immense  excavation 
extending  from  the  higher  part  of  the  city  to  the 
sea:  but  to  us  the  most  interesting  are  tbe  two 
piers  of  the  old  harbor,  which  sUlI  bear  the  names 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  The  masonry  continues  so 
good,  that  the  idea  of  clearing  out  and  repairing 
the  tiarbor  has  recently  been  enteKained.  Ae- 
eonnts  of  Seieueia  will  be  found  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Euphratf  £acpeditUm  by  General  Chesney, 
Hid  in  his  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royai  GeO' 


•  •  for  a  dBSsriptfcm  ef  Btteoela,  sm  Thomson's 
t«  Northern  BgHn^  an  artlole  In  the  Bibi, 


asBns 

grtqJdeai  5oeicJy,  and  also  b  a  paper  hj  Dt  Ytim 
in  the  ifusemn  tf  Cloinoal  Anti^tieg,* 

J.  &H. 

SELEU'OTJS  {24KwKosi  Sdeuau)  IV 
Philopator,  «<ldng  of  Asia"  (2  Alaoe.  iii.  8),  that 
is,  of  the  provinces  included  in  the  Syrian  moo- 
archy,  according  to  the  title  claimed  by  the  Sefea- 
cidn,  even  when  they  had  lost  their  foc^ing  in  Asia 
Minor  (oomp.  1  Ksioo.  viii.  6,  xi.  18,  xii.  89,  ziiL 
32),  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Antioehua  Hm 
Great.  He  took  part  in  the  disastroos  battle  of 
llagnesia  (b.  c.  190),  and  three  years  afterwaitla, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  ascended  the  throne. 
He  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  strengtheniikg 
the  Syrian  power,  which  had  been  Inoken  down  al 
Magnesia,  seeking  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Rodm 
and  Egypt  till  1^  could  find  a  fisvorable  opportu- 
nity for  war.  He  was,  however,  murdered,  after  a 
reign  of  twelve  years  (b.  c.  176),  by  Hdiodoma, 
one  of  his  own  oourtien  [Hrliodords],  **m»ither 
in  [sudden]  anger  nor  in  battle  "  (Dsn.  xL  SO,  and 
Jerome,  ad  luc.)y  but  by  ambitious  treachery, 
without  having  effected  anything  of  importanee. 
His  son  Demetrius  I.  Soter  [Dbmetbivs],  whom 
he  had  sent,  while  still  a  boy,  as  a  hostage  to  Rome, 
after  a  series  of  romantic  adventures  gained  tbe 
crown  in  162  B.  o.  (1  Maoc.  vii.  1 ;  2  B£aoc.  xiv.  1). 
The  general  policy  of  Seleucus  towards  the  Jews, 
like  that  of  his  father '(2  Mace.  iii.  2,  8,  m2 
S^Acvkok),  was  conciliatory,  as  the  poasesaion  of 
Palestine  was  of  the  highest  impoitanoe  in  tha 
prospect  <^  an  Egyptian  war;  and  he  undertook  a 
large  share  of  thb  expenses  of  the  Temple-aerviee 
(2  Mace.  iii.  8,  6).  On  one  occasion,  by  the  fldas 
representations  of  Simon,  a  Jewish  officer  [Sofox, 
8],  he  was  induced  to  make  an  attempt  to  cany 
away  the  treasures  deposited  in  the  Temple,  bj 
means  of  the  same  Heliodorus  who  murdered  him. 
The  attempt  signally  fiuled,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  aflerwanls  showed  any  resentment  against 
the  Jews  (2  Maoc.  iv.  5,  6);  though  his  want  of 
money  to  pay  tbe  enormous  tribute  due  to  the  Ro^ 
mans  [AimocBua  III.,  vol.  1  p.  115]  may  h«f« 
oompelied  him  to  ruse  extraordinary  levenuea,  for 
which  cause  he  is  described  in  Daniel  as  *^  a  raiacr 
of  taxes"  (Dan.  iLLe,;  Uv.  xU.  19). 

B.F.  W. 

BEM  iX^ui  Bern).  Subm  the  pairiareh  (Lnka 
iii.  86). 

SEMAGHrAH(nn;9Pp:  2afiaxia;  [Vaft. 
Saj3ax<(aO  Alex.  Xafuixua''  Samachias).  One 
of  the  sons  of  Shemaiah,  tbe  aon  of  Obed-edkim 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

BEM'EI  (Sfffict;  [Vat  Se/icei:]  Bemei) 
L  Shimei  of  the  aons  of  Hashom  (L  Usdr.  iz.  3S; 
comp.  Ear.  x.  88). 

8.  (Sfficltaf ;  [Vat.  Seafnot;  FA.  Sc/itms]^ 
Shimri,  tbe  anoestor  of  Mordeeai  (Est^   xL  2). 

S.  {Xtfitt;  [Tiaeh.  Treg.  Scf  «<(»]).  Hm 
father  of  Mattathias  in  the  geoeaiogy  of  Jeaoi 
Christ  (I^ke  Ui.  26). 

BEMELXIUS  (ScuA^XAios;  [Alex,  also  a*. 
/icXXf OS,  ScBcXXioffO  SabelUm),  Shimshai  the 
scribe  (1  Esdr.  U.  16,  17,  25,  80;  eomp.  Ear.  iv.) 

SE'MIS  (2«Mcff :  [Vat.  Scwcis;  Aid.  Scm^s:] 
Btmeii).  Shimei  the  Lerite  in  the  time  of  Kki 
(1  Esdr.  ix.  28;  oomp.  Exr.  x.  23). 

Oswa,  ▼.  451  ft.    He  menttons  tbe  IndteitB  of  a  rtis 
of  five  boon  fhm  fialenda  to  Ap^toeb  B. 


SEMITIC  IiANOUAOBS 
SEMITIC    LANGUAGES.     [Srkmrio 

SENA'AH  (nK)9  lOarmg]:  [^iira^  So^ 
■rdl,  *A«wa;  Vat]  itoaiw,  Iomm;  fin  Neh. 
Ji.  3,  VaL  Aiffcr^  FA  A^omw;  Akx.  iii  £sr. 
IowmO  SMoa).  The  *«ehildna  of  Senaah'* 
in  coooicntod  amongit  the  *<  people  of  Israel " 
vbo  ictamed  from  the  Cmgtintj  with  Zerubbabel 
lEir.  U.  35;  Neh.  ni.  38).  In  Neh.  iii.  3,  the 
auBc  ii  give&  with  the  article  haa-Seoaah. 

The  Damea  in  thete  lieta  are  owstly  tboae  of 
lone;  bat  Senaah  does  not  occur  ekewhere  in  the 
Hifafe  as  ettfheti  to  a  town.o 

Tht  Magdal-Senna,  or  *«  greet  Senna  **  of  Eu- 
niiai  and  Jerome,  seven  miles  N.  of  Jericho 
{Omom.  uSeona'*),  however,  is  not  inappropriate 
m  position.  There  is  a  variation  in  the  nuinberB 
given  bj  £ira  and  Nehemiah ;  but  even  adoptin{( 
the  maUer  figniw,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  peopki  of  Senaah  should  have  been  so 
niaefa  note  numerous  than  those  of  the  other  places 
ia  the  catakigue.  Berthean  {Extg,  IlamW.)  sug- 
gasls  that  Seoaah  represeuta  not  a  single  place  but 
s  ditfriet;   but  there  ia  nothing  to  corroborate 
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In  the  panlld  passages  of  1  Esdras  (iv.  23)  the 
BSBs  is  givao  AniAAa,  and  the  number  3,330. 

•  G. 

•  SENATE  oeeurs  in  the  N.  T.  oulj  in  AcU 
V.  SI,  the  traodation  of  Ttpeiwio,  also  peculiar  to 
diet  pbee.  Aa  ^vr^apior  aeeompauies  the  term,  it 
emaot  be  equivalent  to  Sanhedrim,  but  must  denote 
s  bnnch  of  that  bod  j,  and  no  doubt,  as  the  affinity 
cfMMniwgiteelf  indicates,  la  interehangeable  with 
Tptwfimfyioift  '*  eldcnhip,"  one  of  the  three  dasses 
(prisma,  elden,  scribes)  collectively  designated  as 
Uie  Ssahedrim  (eee  Acts  iv.  5).  We  find  y^powria 
ia  1  Ibec  zii.  6;  S  Maoe.  L  10,  iv.  44,  zi.  S7; 
I  Maee.  L  8,  wbcie  it  designates  the  highest  Jewish 
Coaadl  of  that  earlier  period,  but  whether  the  Conn- 
dims  then  organized  pseeiaely  like  the  Sanhedrim 
b  the  time  of  the  Saviour  is  not  easily  detemdnsd. 
(See  Fritaehe,  HtmdlK  tit  Um  Apokry^tkiM,  iii. 
134  C)  The  Latin  Vulgate  renden  ytpovaia  by 
tnuitwi  and  ttmiores.  On  the  gencnd  topic,  see  in 
the  Diedomary^  Eldkbs;  Saxhsdbui.         U. 

SB77EH  (n59  [thorn]'.  ^pyA,  [Vat  Ek- 
>m^i]  Ales,  omits:  Sent).  The  name  of  one  of  the 
Ivo  iwilated  rocks  which  stood  in  the  '*  passage  of 
Uichmesh,*'  at  the  time  of  the  sdvwiture  of  Jona- 
tfaen  and  his  armor-bearer  (1  Sam.  ziv.  4).  It  was 
Ihe  aoothem  one  of  the  two  (ver.  5),  and  the  near- 
■t  to  Geba.  The  name  in  Hebrew  means  a  ^  thorn,** 
or  thorn-bosh,  and  is  applied  elsewhere  only  to  the 
Wfitabb  thorn  of  Horeb;  but  whether  it  refers 
ii  this  insSanea  to  the  shape  of  the  rock,  or  to  the 
powth  of  seneh  upon  it,  we  cannot  sscertain.  The 
litter  is  more  consistent  with  analogy.  It  is  re- 
•arfcable  that  Joeephus  {B,  J.  v.  2,  §  1),  in  de- 
icribiiig  the  route  of  Titos  from  the  north  to  Jeni- 
«lem,  mentkms  that  the  hut  encampment  of  his 
vmy  WM  at  a  spot  *«  which  in  the  Jews*  tongue  is 
•adfad  the  valley  **  or  periiaps  the  plain  *<  of  thorns 
.icwMr  o^A^fty)}  near  a  ooiain  village  called  Ga- 
Wthaoultf,**  t.  e.  Gibeafth  of  Saul  The  ravine  of 
*m««>— i»  is  aboot  ibur  miles  from  the  kill  which 
s,  with  toleraUe  eertamty,  identified  with  Gibeah. 
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zIt.  4  is  htftty  ap- 


Tbls  distance  is  perhaps  too  great  to  suit  Josephns' 
ezpresiinn;  atill  the  point  is  worth  notice.       G. 

SBOflB  O^'^ip  [eoat  oj  maii] :  [Uwip,  Se 
ptlo ,  Alez.]  Soycipi  [and  so  Vat  in  1  Chr.  t]  Samry 
Tim  name  occurs  twice  in  the  A.  V.,  namely,  1  Chr. 
V.23,  and  Ei.  zxvii.  6;  but  it  should  be  found  iu 
two  other  passages,  in  each  of  which  the  Hebrew 
word  is  ezactly  similar  to  the  above,  namely,  Deut 
iii.  9,  and  Cant  iv.  8.  In  these  it  appears  in  the 
A.  V.  as  Shexir.  Even  this  slight  change  is  un- 
fortunate, since,  as  one  of  the  few  Amorite  words  pre- 
served,  the  name  possesses  an  interest  which  should 
have  protected  it  from  the  addition  of  a  single  letter. 
it  is  ^e  Amorite  name  for  the  mountain  in  the  north 
of  Palestine  which  the  Hebrews  called  Hkrmou,  and 
the  Phoeuidans  Siuiox;  or  perhaps  It  was  rather 
the  name  for  a  portion  of  the  mountain  than  the 
whole.  In  I  Chr.  v.  S3,  and  Cant  iv.  8,  Hermon 
and  it  axe  mentioned  as  distinct  Abulfeda  (ed. 
Kohler,  p.  104,  quoted  by  Gesenius)  reports  that 
the  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  north  of  Damascus — that 
usually  denominated  ./eM  €$k'8hurlnf^  **  the  Esst 
Mountain  **  —  was  hi  his  day  called  Senir.  The  use 
of  the  word  in  Ezekiel  Is  singular.  In  describuig 
Tyre  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  the  Phoe- 
nician name  (Sirioo)  of  the  mountain  employed, 
if  the  ordinary  Isrselite  name  (Hermon)  were  die- 
carded.  That  it  is  not  so  may  show  that  in  the 
time  of  Eaekiel  the  name  of  Senir  had  k)st  iU  orig. 
inal  significance  as  an  Amorite  name,  and  was  em* 
ployed  without  that  restriction. 

The  Taiigum  of  Joseph  on  1  Chr.  ▼.  93  (ed.  Beck) 

renders  Senir  by  "T^  '*1V'*9  "^^tD,  of  which 
the  most  probable  translation  is  **  the  mountam  of 
the  plains  of  the  Perirzitea.*'     In  the  edition  of 

Wilkins  the  text  is  altered  to  ^1T?  "^IPO  'tD, 
M  the  mountain  that  corrupteth  fruits,*'  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Targums  on  Deut  iii.  9,  though  it 
is  there  given  as  Uie  equivalent  of  Sirion.  Whiob 
of  these  is  the  original  it  is  perhi^M  impossible  now 
to  decide.  The  former  has  the  slight  consideration 
in  its  favor,  that  the  Hivites  are  specially  mentioned 
as  **  under  Mount  Hermon,**  and  thus  may  have 
been  «mnected  or  confounded  with  the  Perizzites; 
or  the  reading  may  liave  arisen  from  mere  caprice, 
as  that  of  the  Sam.  version  of  Deut  iii.  9  appean 
to  have  done.  [See  Samakitam  Pkntatkuch, 
p.  28126.]  G. 

SENNACH'EBIB  or  SENNA^IHE  RIB 

O'^'IO??  [•»  bek)w]:    [Rom.  in  8   K.  and  1 

Chr.]  l,tvifaxnp^lh  ^  ^\  2tvyaxflp*ifi'*  [^'*^ 
Alez.  and  Sin.  2ffvMixi}p<VA  throughout,  exo.  2  K* 
zviii.  13,  Alez.  Serax**  **^^  ^  zzzvii.  21,  Sin. 
-X^piJiO  Ittmxilpifioff  Joseph.;  SoMtx^'^oti 
Herod. :  Serm^icherib)  was  the  eon  and  successor  o 
Sargon.  [Saroom.I  His  name  in  the  original  is 
read  as  Tgin^ttkHUrtb,  which  Is  understood  to  mean, 
*< Sin  (or  the  Moon)  iucresses  brothers:  **  an  indica- 
tion that  he  was  not  the  first-bom  of  his  fo^her.  The 
LXX.  have  thus  approached  much  more  nearly  to 
the  native  articulation  than  the  Jews  of  Palestine^ 
having  kept  the  vowel-sounds  almost  ezactly,  and 
merely  changed  the  labial  at  the  close  from  /i  to  ^ 
Joeephus  has  been  even  mora  entirely  correct,  hav* 
ing  only  added  the  Greek  nominatix-al  ending. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  of  Sennacherib  during 
his  fiither's  lifetime.  From  his  name,  and  from  a 
dreumstaoce  related  by  Polyhistor,  we  may  gathai 
that  he  was  not  the  eldest  son,  and  not  the  heir  fee 
the  emn  till  the  yeac  before  his  fothv'i  death 
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Pol/hiitor  (Mowing  B«rorai)  related  that  the  trib- 
atary  kingdom  of  Ikbylon  waa  held  bj  a  brother 
—  wlio  would  doubUen  be  an  elder  brother — of 
6ennaeherib*ai  not  long  before  that  prince  came  to 
the  throne  (Beroe.  Fr,  IS).  Sennacherib'e  brother 
waa  lucoeeded  by  a  certain  Hagiea,  who  rogned 
only  a  month,  being  murdered  by  Merodach-Bala- 
dan,  who  then  took  the  throne  and  held  it  iix 
niontha.  Theee  eventa  bebng  to  the  year  b.  c.  703, 
which  ieema  to  have  been  the  but  year  of  Saigon. 
Sennacherib  mounted  the  throne  b.  c.  702.  Hia 
flnt  eflforta  were  directed  to  cnuhiug  the  revolt  of 
Babylonia,  which  he  invaded  with  a  large  army. 
Merodaeh-Baladan  ventured  ou  a  battle,  but  waa 
defiaaied  and  driven  from  the  oouutry.  Seunacherib 
then  made  llelibua,  an  officer  of  his  court,  viceroy, 
and,  quitting  Babykniia,  ravaged  the  lauds  of  the 
Aruniean  tribes  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphxatai, 
whence  he  carried  off  800,000  captives.  In  the 
ensuuig  year  (b.  c.  701)  he  made  war  upon  the 
independent  tribes  in  Mount  Zagros,  and  penetrated 
thence  to  Media,  where  he  rediMed  a  portion  of  the 
nation  which  had  been  previously  independent  In 
his  third  year  (b.  o.  700)  he  turned  his  anus  towards 
the  west,  chastised  Sidon,  took  tribute  ftom.  Tyre, 
Aradus,  and  the  other  Phceniciau  cities,  as  well  aa 
from  Kdom  and  Ashdod,  besieged  and  captured 
Aicalon,  made  war  on  Egypt,  which  was  still  de- 
pendent on  Ethiopia,  took  Libnah  and  Lachish  on 
the  Egyptian  frontier,  and,  having  probably  con- 
liudod  a  convention  with  hit  chief  enemy ,«  finally 
marched  againat  Ueeekiah,  king  of  Judah.  Heae- 
kiah,  apparently,  had  not  only  revolted  and  with- 
held his  tribute,  but  had  intermeddled  with  the 
afiain  of  the  Philistian  cities,  and  given  his  support 
to  the  party  opposed  to  the  influence  of  Assyria. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  "  Sennacherib  came  up 
against  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took 
them  "  (2  K.  xviii.  13).  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  record  which  he  has  leil  of  his  uampaigu 
against  **  Hiskiah  '*  in  his  third  year,  is  the  war 
with  Heiekiah  so  briefly  touched  iu  the  four  verses 
ef  this  ehapter  (w.  13-16).  The  Jewish  monarch 
was  oompdled  to  make  a  most  humble  submission. 
He  agreed  to  bear  whoever  the  Great  King  kid 
upon  him ;  and  that  monarch,  besides  carrying  ofi" 
a  rich  booty  and  mora  than  200,000  captives,  ap- 
pointed him  a  fixed  tribute  of  300  talents  of  silver, 
and  30  talents  of  gold.  He  also  deprived  him  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  territory,  which  he  be- 
stowed on  the  petty  khigs  of  Ashdod,  Ekron,  and 
Gaza.  Having  made  these  arrangements,  he  left 
Palestine  and  returned  into  his  own  country. 

In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  699),  Sennacherib 
invaded  Babylonia  for  the  second  time.  Merodach- 
BaUdan  continued  to  have  a  party  in  that  country, 
where  his  brothers  still  resided;  and  it  may  be 
suspected  that  the  viceroy,  Belibus,  either  secretly 
favored  bis  cause,  or  at  any  rate  was  remiss  in 
opposing  it.  The  Assyrian  monarch,  therefore, 
tuok  the  field  In  person,  defeated  a  Chaldaean  chief 
who  had  taken  up  arms  on  behalf  of  the  banished 
king,  expelled  the  king's  brothers,  and  displacing 
Belibus,  put  one  of  his  own  sons  on  the  throne  in 
his  stead. 

It  was  perhaps  in  this  same  year  that  Sen- 
saeherib  made  his  second  expedition  into  Palestine. 
Hezekiah  had  again  re\x)lted,  and  clahned  the  pro- 
■        III — ■ 

«  Th«  impremton  on  clay  of  the  ssal  of  Bateeo,  fMUd 
to  imuscb«rib*s  palace  at  Koyo^JUt,  had  prsbably 
bSM  apr«(M  to  this  treaty.  < 
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teetion  ofEgypt,  which  seems  to  hav«  been  i^gawtod 
by  Seimaeherib  as  the  true  cause  of  the  Syr*\B 
troubles.  Instead,  therefore,  of  besieging  Jt  a- 
ialem,  the  Aasyrian  king  marched  past  it  to  Om 
Egyptian  frontier,  attacked  once  more  Ladiish  skod 
Libnah,  but  apparently  fiuled  to  take  them,  tent 
mesiengen  ftvm  the  former  to  Ileaekiah  (2  K. 
xviii.  17),  and  on  their  returo  without  his  sabmia- 
sion  wrote  him  a  threatening  letter  (2  &.  xix.  14), 
while  he  still  oontinued  to  press  the  war  agsdnst 
Egypt,  which  had  called  in  the  ssslstcndo  of  Tir- 
hakah,  king  of  Ethiopia  {ibid.  rer.  9).  Tlrfaakali 
was  hastening  to  the  aid  of  the  Egyptians,  but  prob- 
ably had  not  yet  united  his  troops  with  tbein, 
when  an  event  occurred  which  relieved  both  Egypt 
and  Judssa  from  their  danger.  In  one  night  the 
Assyrians  lost  either  by  a  pesUlenee  or  by  sonic 
more  awful  manifestation  of  Divine  power,  185,000 
men !  The  camp  immediately  broke  up — the  king 
fled  —  the  Egyptians,  naturally  enough,  as  the  de- 
struction happened  upon  their  borders,  ascribed  it  to 
their  own  guls,  and  made  a  boast  of  it  centuries  after 
(Herod.  11.  141).  Sennacherib  resched  his  ctjNtaJ 
in  safety,  and  was  not  deterred,  by  the  terrible  dis- 
aster which  had  befallen  his  arms,  ftom  engaging 
in  other  wars,  though  he  seems  thenceformd  ii 
have  carefully  avoid^  Palestine.  In  his  fifth  yeaj 
he  led  an  expedition  into  Armenia  and  Media;  after 
which,  ttom  his  sixth  to  his  eighth  year,  he  was 
engaged  in  wan  with  Susiana  and  Babylonia.  From 
this  point  his  annals  fiul  os. 

Sennacherib  reigned  twenty-two  yevs.  The  date 
of  his  accession  is  fixed  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  to 
b.  c.  702,  the  fint  year  of  Belibus  or  Eiibos.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  marked  in  the  same  doenment 
by  the  aooession  of  Asaridanus  (Esar-Haddoo)  to 
the  throne  of  Babyfon  in  b.  c.  6S0.  The  monamenta 
are  in  exact  conformity  with  these  dates,  for  the 
22d  year  of  Sennacherib  has  been  found  npon 
them,  while  they  have  not  furnished  any  notice  ol 
a  kter  year. 

It  is  impossible  to  reeoneilB  these  dates  with  the 
chronology  of  Hesdiiah^s  reign,  according  to  the 
numben  of  the  present  Hebrew  text  Th«e  nun- 
ben  sssign  to  Hesekiah  the  space  between  b.  c.  726 
and  B.  c.  697.  Consequently  the  fint  invasion  ol 
Sennacherib  falls  into  Headdah^s  twtmif'Uvemlh 
year  instead  of  his  fourteenth,  ss  stated  In  2  K. 
xviii.  13,  and  Is.  xxxvi.  1.  Vsrious  solutions  have 
been  proposed  of  this  difficulty.  According  to  aonie, 
there  has  been  a  dislocation  as  well  as  an  alteration 
of  the  text.  Originally  the  words  ran,  <*  Now  it 
came  to  pass  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  king  Heee- 
kuUi,  that  the  king  of  Assyria  [Saigon]  came  up 
against  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah."  Then  followed 
ch. XX.  (Is. xxxviii. ) — "In those dsys was Hezekiah 
sick  unto  death,**  etc.;  after  which  came  the  nar> 
rative  of  Sennacherib*s  two  invasions.  [See  Hkzb- 
KiAH.]  Another  suggestion  is,  that  the  year  hae 
been  altered  in  2  K.  xviii.  13  and  Is.  xxxri.  1,  by  a 
scribe,  who,  referring  the  namtive  in  ch.  zx.  (Is 
xxxviii.)  to  the  periixl  of  Seimacherib*s  first  invx 
sion,  concluded  (from  xx.  6)  that  the  whole  hap- 
pened in  Ilezekiah's  fourteenth  year  (Rawlinson'i 
Hercehtuij  voL  i.  p.  479,  note  2),  and  therefbre 
boklly  changed  "twenty-seventh"  into  "four- 
teeoth.** 

Sennacherib  was  one  of  the  most  magnifleent  c? 
the  Assyrian  kings.  He  seems  to  have  l>een  the 
first  who  fixed  the  seat  of  government  permanently 
at  Nineveh,  which  he  carsfblly  repaired  and  adorned 
with  splenuid  buildings.    His  greatest  wv  rk  U  ths 
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inod  pihw  al  Koym^flE,  wbiob  eofsred  a  spMe  of 
ibofe  flight  acm,  and  was  adorned  thiouglioat  with 
icalpliiic  of  finished  enention.  Ho  buiU  ako,  or 
repiiRd,  a  second  pahee  U  Nioeveh  on  the  mound 
(^Nebbi  Tnnoa,  eonilned  the  Tigris  to  its  channel 
by  an  embankment  of  brick,  RsioKd  the  ancient 
iqeedoets  which  had  gone  to  decay,  and  gave  to 
NiMfeh  that  splendor  whieb  she  thenoefioirth  i»> 
tsiDBd  tUl  the  min  of  the  empire.  He  sbo  erected 
unoEants  in  distant  eountrics.  It  is  his  memorial 
diiefa  itifl  icmains*  at  Uie  month  of  the  Ntthr^l- 
CflA  on  the  coast  of  Sjria,  side  by  aide  with  an 
laeriptioo  of  Rameees  the  Gnat,  reoonlinghhieon- 
iBBrts  mx  centaries  earlier. 

Of  the  death  of  Sennaoherib  nothing  is  known 
bqond  the  brief  statement  of  Scriptnre,  that  *«ss 
feevaiwonhipping  in  tbehonseof  Ntsroeh  (?),  his 
god,  Adnmrndech  and  Sharezer  his  sons  smote  him 
with  the  swofd,  and  escaped  into  the  land  of  Ar- 
nota"  (SK.  xiz.37;  Is.zzzTii.3S).  It  is  carious 
that  Moses  of  Chorcne  and  Alezander  Polybbtor 
ihoiild  bcth  eall  the  dder  of  these  two  sons  by  a 
diflmt  name  (Ajdnmaxanes  or  Aigamosanns); 
%od  it  is  still  mors  curious  that  Abydenus,  wlio 
renenily  drew  from  Berosos,  slioold  interpose  a  kfaig 
Xer^s  between  Sennacherib  and  Adrammelech, 
aodmahe  the  htter  be  alain  by  Esarhaddon  (Euaeb. 
Oir.  Om.  i.  9 :  oomp-  L  6,  and  see  also  Mos.  Chor. 
irA.  HitL  i.  23).  Moses,  on  the  contrary,  confirms 
Uk  eaeape  of  both  hiothen,  and  mentions  the  parts 
of  Armcoia  where  they  Kttled,  and  which  were 
aftenvanis  peopled  by  their  descendants.    G.  R. 

StoU'AH  (nKPOP  [bria&ng,  Ges.]  :  'Aera- 
9i\  Souui).  Propo'ly  Hassenuah,  with  the  def. 
vtide.  A  Beiyamite,  the  &ther  of  Jiidab,  who 
aas  second  over  the  city  after  the  return  from  E)aby- 
kn  (Tfdu  zi.  9).  In  1  Chr.  iz.  7,  "  Judah  the  eon 
9f  Senuh  '*  is  •<  Hod&viah  the  son  of  Haaenuah.*' 

[HA8E5UAR.] 

SBCKBIM  {JSm^  \barle9\1  2iwpifi;  [Vat. 
Impfi^;]  Alex.  a««piy:  Sicrim).  The  chief  of 
be  fcnth  of  the  twenty-foor  oonnes  of  priests  in- 
itunted  by  Darid  (1  Chr.  zziv.  8). 

SBTHAR  OpP  [book] :  Japjipdi  Alez.  2»- 

^^:  Stphar).     It  is  written,  after  the  enomera- 

tioQ  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  ^and  their  dwelling  was 

hn.  Meaha  ss  thon  goest  nnto  S^har,  a  mount  of 

(be  esat  **  (Gen.  z.  30).    The  immigration  of  the 

laktanitei  was  probably  from  west  to  east,  as  we 

\nt  ifaovn  in  Arabia,  Mksha,  etc.,  and  they  oc- 

Bpied  the  southwesiem  portion  of  the  peninsuhu 

flke  sndoubted  identifications  of  Arabian  ph^es 

md  tribes  with  their  Joktaoite  originals  are  in- 

lUcd  within  these  limits  and  point  to  Sephar  as 

(teeiitem  boandaa7.    There  appears  to  be  little 

Anbt  that  the  andent  sea-port  town  called  Dlut- 

firi  or  .Zfi/ori,  and  Zikafir  or  Zc^ftirt  without 

Ite  isfierional  terndnatMin,  represents  the  Biblical 

■leordiatriet:  thus  the  etymology  is  sufiBdeiitly 

Mr,  and  the  aitoatioo  ezaetly  agrees  with  the  re- 

Vmnu  of  the  case.    Aooordlngly,  it  has  been 

lanaOy  aeeepted  as  the  Sephar  of  Genesis.    But 

^ctTmoli^gieal  fitnem  of  tUs  site  opens  oat  an- 


•  B  baa  bean  elated  that  fai  1881  the  Franeh  oeen. 
I  of  8nte  daaCRVed  thto  tablet,  aodreptaesd  It  by 
tai  llMir  own  honor ;  bat  aoeh  an  act 
i  te%ailak  aHBH  mbcmIt  possbls  fai  the  nineteenth 
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other  qoestkMi,  faiasmuch  as  then  ire  no  less  than 
four  places  bearing  the  same  name,  besides  eeveral 
others  bearing  names  that  are  merely  variatiois 
from  the  same  root.  The  frequent  recurrence  01 
these  Tariations  is  curious;  but  we  need  only  here 
coneero  ourselTCS  with  the  four  first  named  places, 
and  of  these  two  only  are  important  to  the  AU>iject 
of  this  srtide.  They  are  of  twofold  importance,  as 
bearing  on  the  site  of  Sephar,  and  as  being  closely 
connected  with  the  ancient  history  of  the  Joktanits 
kingdom  of  Southern  Arabia,  the  kingdom  founded 
by  the  tribes  sprung  from  the  sons  of  Joktan.  The 
flawing  eztracts  will  put  in  a  clear  light  what  the 
best  Arabian  writers  themselTes  say  on  the  sulgeet. 
The  first  is  finom  the  most  important  of  the  Arahie 
Lezieoos:  — 

^Dhafdri  (XkSb)  is  a  town  of  the  Temeci 

one  says,  *He  who  entera  Dhafdri  learns  the  Him> 
yeritic/  .  .  .  .  £s  S^htoee  says,  *  In  the  Yemen 
are  four  placee,  every  one  of  which  is  called  Dha- 
firif  two  cities  and  two  fortreasea.  The  two 
ciUea  are  Dhnfari-UHaki^  near  San'd^  two  dap* 
journey  from  it  on  the  south;  and  the  Tnbbaas 
used  to  abide  there,  and  it  is  said  that  it  is  3aiC^ 
[itself].  In  relation  to  it  is  called  the  onyz  of 
OhnfdrL  (Ihn-es-Sikkeet  says  that  the  onyx  of 
Dknfdri  is  so  called  in  relation  to  DknfdH-Aaad^ 
a  city  in  the  Yemen.)  Another  is  in  the  Yemen, 
near  Xfii'bdi,  in  the  extremity  of  the  Yemen,  and 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Dhafdri-s-Sdhib  [that  is, 
of  the  sea>coast],  and  in  relation  to  it  is  called  the 
KmUDhafdn  [either  ccstua  or  aloes-wood],  that 
M,  the  wood  with  which  one  ftimigates,  because  it 
is  brought  thither  from  India,  and  from  it  to  [the 
rest  of]  the  Yemen.*  ....  And  It  Yhkoot  meant, 
for  he  said,  *  Dhnfdii  ....  is  a  city  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Yemen,  near  to  Eah-Hhihr,^  As  to 
tlie  two  fortresses,  one  of  them  is  a  fortress  on  the 
south  of  San'a^  two  days*  Journey  from  it,  in  the 
country  of  [the  tribe  of]  Benoo-Murdtl,  and  it  u 
called  Dhqfdii4-  Wadiyeyn  [that  is,  of  tbs  Tro 
Valleys].  It  is  also  called  Dhn/dti-Zeyd f  and 
another  is  00  the  north  thereof,  also  two  days*  jour- 
ney from  it,  in  the  country  of  ffemddn^  and  ii 
alkd  Dhft/dridh'Dhd/iir''  {TdJ-d-" Aroot,  MS^ 
».  ».).* 

Yakoot,  in  his  Homonymous  Dictionary  {Eh 
AfusJitaraky  s.  v.)  says:  "  Dhafdri  is  a  celebrated 
city  in  the  extremity  of  the  country  of  the  Yemr 
between  *  Oman  and  MitiMitf  on  the  shore  'f  the 
sea  of  India:  I  have  been  informed  of  this  bj     jk 
who  luM  seen  it  prosperous,  abounding  in  good 
things.     It  is  near  EtA-Shihr.    Dhafdri-Ztyd  Is  s 
fortress  in  the  Yemen,  in  the  territory  of  Habb^ 
and  Dhafdri  is  a  city  near  to  ^Son'd,  and  in  rdaticji 
to  it  is  called  the  Dhafdn  onyz;  in  it  was  the 
abode  of  the  kings  of  Himyer,  and  of  it  was  said 
<  He  who  enten  Dhafdri  learns  the  Himyeritio: '  - 
and  it  is  said  that  San'd  itself  is  Dhafdri.'' 

Lsstly,  in  the  GeographkaU  Dictionary  called  the 
Mardwl,  which  is  ascribed  to  Y^oot,  we  read, 
J.  v.;  ^  Dhafdri:  two  cities  in  the  Yemen,  one  ol 


Otograpkif^  noticed  by  V.  TvBsnal  (/fk  LeMrv,  p.  8171. 
Be  •odoavors  to  prove  that  the  two  Z^fM*  wice  onl; 
an«^  by  supposfaig  that  the  Inland  town,  whkh  hr 
pteeea  only  twenty-foor  luaguas  from  flsfi'a,  was  se% 
taiaUyonths 
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limi  imr  to  8an%  tn  nhtloii  to  whkdi  b  mSkd 
IIm  Dhnfiri  owjxi  in  it  wu  the  dwelliDs  of  the 
kings  of  HiiD}^;  and  it  is  said  that  DhafSri  is  the 
iity  of  SaiCiL  itself.  And  X>Ar/dn  of  this  day  is  a 
eity  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  fiidia,  between  it  and 
Mirbdt  an  five  pansaugs  of  the  territories  of  £$h' 
Skihr,  [and  it  is]  near  to  SuMdr,  and  Mirbdt  is  the 
other  anchorage  betides  Dkafdn'i.  Fnnkinoense  is 
9nlj  found  on  the  niountidn  of  Dhafdri  of  Etk- 
8kihr.** 

lliese  extracts  show  that  the  city  of  Dkafiri 
mar  SatC^  was  very  little  known  to  the  writen, 
and  that  little  only  by  tradition :  it  vras  even  sip- 
posed  to  be  the  same  as,  or  another  name  for 
SofiCii^  and  iU  site  had  evidently  foUeu  into  obttv- 
bn  at  their  day.  But  the  seaport  of  this  name 
was  a  celebrated  city,  still  flourishing,  and  identified 
en  the  authority  of  an  C|ye-witoess.  M.  Fresnel  has 
endeavored  to  prove  that  this  city,  and  not  the 
western  one,  was  the  Himyerito  capital;  and  cer- 
tainly bis  opinion  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  most 
of  the  fiwts  that  luive  been  brought  to  light. 
Kiebuhr,  however,  mentions  the  ruins  of  Dka/dri 
near  >er«em,  which  would  be  those  of  the  western 
city  (Dtscr.  p.  806).  While  Dhafari  is  often 
mentioned  as  the  capital  in  the  history  of  the  Him- 
yerito kingdom  (Cauasin,  Ettai^  i.  pnuim)^  it  was 
also  in  the  hOer  times  of  the  kingdom  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  Church  (Philostorgius,  UiM.  £ocU*.  iU.  4). 

But,  leaving  this  curious  point,  it  remains  to 
give  what  is  known  respecting  Dhqfari  tlie  sea- 
port, or  as  it  will  be  more  con^Tnient  to  call  it, 
after  the  usual  pronunciation,  Za/dr.  All  the  evi- 
dence is  dearly  in  favor  of  this  site  being  tliat  of 
the  Sephar  of  the  Bible,  and  the  identification  has 
accordingly  been  generally  accepted  by  critics. 
More  accurately,  it  appears  to  preserve  the  name 
mentioned  in  Gen.  z.  30,  and  to  be  in  tlie  district 
anciently  so  named.  It  is  situate  on  the  coast,  In 
the  province  of  ffndram&wt^  and  near  to  the  district 
which  adjoins  that  province  on  the  east,  called  Esh- 
Shihr  (or,  as  M.  Fresnel  says  it  is  pronounced  in 
the  modem  Himyeritic,  8hhh-),  VVellsted  says  of 
it,  **  hofdr  is  situated  beneath  a  lofty  mountain  '* 
(ii.  463).  In  the  Mardmd  it  is  said,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  frankincense  (in  the  autbor*s  time)  was 
found  only  in  the  **  mountain  of  Dhajdii;  "  and 
Niebubr  {Dtta\  p.  248)  saj-s  that  it  eiports  the 
best  frankincense.  M.  Fresnel  gives  almont  all  that 
is  known  of  the  present  sute  of  this  old  site  in  his 
LeUrea  tur  Cffiti,  det  Arabes  atnrU  tJslnmiwie 
(V«  Lettre,  Joum.  AriaL  iii«  s^rie,  tome  v.).  Zit- 
fdr,  he  teUs  us,  pronounced  by  the  modem  inhab- 
itanU  **  Isf&r,**  is  now  the  name  of  a  series  of  vll- 
hges  situate  some  of  them  on  the  shore,  and  some 
dose  to  the  shore,  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  between 
Mirbdt  and  Hdt-Sdfir^  extending  a  distance  of  two 
days*  journey,  or  17  or  18  houn,  fh>m  east  to  west, 
^'looeeding  in  this  direction,  those  near  the  shore 
■re  named  Tdkah^  Ed^Dakdn^ut,  EUBtked,  EU 
lldfth^  Saldhahf  and  Awkad,  The  first  four  are  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  the  last  two  at  a  small  distance 
from  it  El-Btked,  otherwise  called  Harkdm^  is, 
m  M.  Fresnd's  opinion,  the  andent  Zqfdr.  It  is 
In  mins,  but  rains  that  attest  iU  former  prosperity. 
The  inhabitanto  were  celebrated  for  their  hospital- 
*ty.    There  are  now  only  three  or  four  inhabited 

•  OMiiMd  by  taking  the  prsfixsd  preposition  as 

paitertlMMms  — Tn&D2}  and  at  the  sbom  time 
tm  final*. 
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hoaaes  in  E^JMttd,  It  is  on  a  small 
lying  between  the  ocean  and  a  bay,  and  the  pott  ii 
on  the  land  side  of  the  town.  In  the  pieeent  daj 
during  neariy  the  whole  of  the  year,  at  least  at  kie 
tide,  the  bay  is  a  lake,  and  the  peninsula  an  isth- 
mus, but  the  lake  b  of  sweet  water.  In  the  rainr 
season,  which  is  in  the  spring,  it  is  a  gnlf^  of  sweet 
water  at  k>w  tide  and  of  salt  water  at  high  tide. 

The  classical  writen  mention  Sapphsr  metrop* 
oUs  {%aw^d(M  mnrpiwoXts)  or  Sftphar  (in  Anom. 
PeripL  p.  874),  in  fong.  88o,  hit  14o  SO',  according 
to  Ptd.,  the  capital  of  the  Sappharit«  (Jaar^mpmi ), 
placed  by  PtoL  (vi  6,  $  8fi)  new  the  Hoi-icritc; 
but  thehr  acoounte  ars  obscure,  and  probably  fnrr 
hearsay.  In  bier  times,  as  we  have  already  said 
it  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  Church:  one  oif  thiet 
which  were  founded  a.  d.  348,  by  permission  of  the 
rdgning  Tubbaa,  in  Dkafdri  (written  Tapharim^ 
TdAapow^  by  Philoetofgiua,  /Ttst  Ecele§.  iii.  4),  in 
*A€kn^  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gult 
Theophilus,  who  was  sent  with  an  embassy  by  or» 
der  of  the  emperor  Constantine  to  cfftct  this  par- 
pose,  was  the  first  bishop  (Oiuasin,  i.  Ill  fT.).  In 
the  reigh  of  Abrahah  (a.  d.  537-^70),  S.  Gregen- 
tins  was  bishop  of  these  churdies,  having  been  sent 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Alezandiia  (ct  authorities  dted 
by  Cftussin,  i.  14»-14l»).  £.  S.  P. 

SEPH'ARAD  (TJJP   [see  below] :   Targ. 

H;99PH,  ».  e.  •<  Iqiania":  |»i  "E^poM^  in  both 
HSS.:*tn  Botporo),  A  name  which  occurs  in 
Obad.  ver.  20  only,  as  that  of  a  plaee  in  which  tbe 
Jews  of  Jerusalem  were  then  heU  in  captivity,  and 
whence  they  were  to  retum  to  possess  the  dties  of 
the  south. 

Ito  situatkm  has  always  been  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty, and  cannot  even  now  be  said  to  be 
seUled. 

1.  The  reading  of  the  LXX.  given  above,  and 
followed  by  the  Arabic  Version,  is  probably  a  mere 
conjecture,  though  it  may  point  to  a  modified  fonn 
of  the  name  in  the  then  original,  namdy,  Sepba- 
rath.  In  Jerome's  copy  of  the  LKX,  it  appears  to 
have  been  E&^^nfr,  nnce  {Comm,  in  Abd,)  he 
renders  their  version  of  the  verse  trangmiffrntio  /e- 
nunlem  utqne  Evphrathenu  This  is  oeitainly  ex- 
trerody  ingenwus,  but  will  hardly  hoU  water  when 
we  turn  it  back  into  Hebrew. 

2.  The  reading  of  the  Vulgate,  Botponu,^  was 
adopted  by  Jerome  fh>m  his  Jewish  instructor, 
who  considered  it  to  be  **  the  pbce  to  which  Ha^ 
drian  had  transported  the  captives  fhnn  Jemsalem  ** 
( Comm.  in  Abdiam),  This  Interpretation  Jerome 
did  not  accept,  hut  preferred  rather  to  treat  Seph 
arad  as  connected  with  a  similar  Assyrian  word 
ngnifying  a  "  boundary,"  and  to  eondder  the  pas- 
sage  as  denoting  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  into  all 
regions. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  to  whieh  Boapo- 
ms  Jerome's  teadier  alluded  —  the  Cimmerian  or 
tbe  Thnician.  If  the  former  (Strait  of  Ytni-kah), 
which  was  in  Iberia,  it  is  not  impossible  that  tUa 
Rabbi,  as  ignorant  of  geography  ontnde  the  Holy 
LAnd  as  most  of  his  brethren,  confbunded  it  with 
Iberia  in  Spate,  and  thus  agreed  with  the  rest  of 
the  Jews  whose  opinions  have  oome  down  to  us.  If 
the  latter  (Strait  of  Constantinople),  then  he  may 
be  taken  as  oonfhining  the  most  inodem  opinion 
(noticed  bdow),  that  Sephaiwi  was  Sardb  in  Lydlik. 

Tbe  Taignm  Jonathan  (see  above)  and  tot 
Peshito-Syrfaie,  and  flfom  them  the  modem  Jews 
inleipret  Sephavad  as  Spain  (Ispamia  and  ' 
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»•  wmon  fuiation  of  which  name,  HeiperiA 
{DieL  9f  G^ogr.  L  1074&),  does  certainly  beer  con- 
ridenble  reeemblaoce  to  Sepharad;  and  ao  deeply 
has  this  taken  root  that  at  the  preaeiit  day  the 
Spanish  Jewi,  who  form  the  chief  of  the  two 
great  eectione  into  which  the  Jewish  nation  is 
livided,  an  called  by  the  Jews  themselTes  the 
SqfknnHm^  German  Jews  being  known  as  the 
AMkkenanm. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppooe  that  either  of  these  can 
be  the  true  explanation  of  Sepharad.  The  proph- 
eey  of  Obodiah  has  every  appearance  of  referring  to 
the  destmctioo  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuehadneszar, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  Jews  had 
been  ai  that  early  date  transported  to  Spain. 

S.  Others  have  suggested  the  identity  of  Seph- 
mnd  with  Sipphan  in  Mesopotamia,  but  that  is 
mote  probably  Skfharyaim. 

4.  The  name  has  perhaps  been  discovered  in 
llw  ooneiform  Persian  inscriptions  of  Nakth-i'Rii*' 
tam  and  Bekisiun;  and  also  in  a  list  of  Asiatic  na- 
tions given  by  Ni^uhr  (Jieited,  U.  pi.  31).  In  the 
latter  it  occurs  between  Ka  Ta  Pa  TUK  (Capp»- 
doda)  and  Ta  UNA  (Ionia).  De  Saey  was  the 
first  to  propose  the  identification  of  this  with  Seph- 
•nh,  and  subsequently  it  was  su^i^gested  by  lAsaen 
that  S  Pa  Ra  D  was  identical  with  Sardis,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Lydia.  This  identification  is  ap- 
proved of  by  Winer,  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Pusey 
{ImiroeL  to  Obad,  p.  232,  note,  ako  p.  845).  In 
sapport  of  this,  Fiirst  {HaneUsh.  ii.  95  a)  points 
jot  that  Antigonus  (cir.  b.  a  320)  may  very  prob- 
ably have  taken  some  of  his  Jewish  capti\'es  to  Sar- 
die;  but  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  apparent 
daie  of  Obadiah's  prophecy  to  believe  that  he  is 
icforiog  to  the  event  mentioned  by  Joel  (iii.  6), 
when  '*  duldren  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  "  were 
sold  to  the  **  sons  of  the  Javanim  *'  (lonians), 
which— as  the  first  captivity  that  had  befallen 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  a  transportation  to  a 
strange  land,  and  that  be^'ond  the  sea  —  could 
hardly  fail  to  make  an  ^during  impression  upon 
the  nation. 

ft.  EwaU  (PrqpAeten,  L  404)  eoosidera  that 
Sepharad  has  a  oonnecticm  with  2^arephath  in  the 
pnceding  verse;  and  while  deprecating  the  **  pen- 
atntion  **  of  those  who  have  discovered  the  name 
in  a  cuneiform  inscription,  suggests  that  the  true 
psoifing  is  Sepharam,  and  that  it  is  to  be  found 
in  a  place  three  hours  from  Akkn^  i,  e.  doubtless 
the  modem  She/a  *Omar^  a  place  of  much  an- 
cient repute  and  reneration  among  the  Jews  of 
Pekstine  (see  Zuiu,  note  to  "  Parchi,"  p.  428); 
hat  it  is  not  obvious  how  a  residence  within  the 
Holy  Land  can  have  been  spoken  of  as  a  captivity, 
•ad  tiiere  ars  considerable  dififerencrs  in  the  form 
•f  the  two  namce. 

6.  Michadis  (Si^ipL  No.  1778)  has  devoted 
■me  wpoeo  to  this  name;  and,  among  other  eon- 
{eetases,  ingeniously  suggests  that  the  **  Spartans  " 
ii  1  Hacc  zii.  6  are  accurately  **  Sepharadites.** 
This  suggestion,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
flood  the  test  of  kiter  hivestigatUm.  [See  Spar- 
.]  G. 
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•  When  PUny  fiaem  Hln«m  or  CHppan  on  the 
Jhrragam  {Nakr  Agam),  faMtead  of  on  the  Xuphntos, 
tbrafaeoee  Is  to  the  artificial  channel  which  bianelMd 
iff  from  the  Saphrates  at  SIppara,  and  led  to  the 

tefa  (Chald.  K^33H)  esoaTstsd  by  Nebuehadoea- 
AbTdsous   called    this    hzaneh    nAM«»M>t 
r),  Jrilteii(l>.10). 


SEPHARVAIM  (D";T?5P  [m  betow]i 
:Xrr^apoiP€itfif*Ew^>apovcitfii  Sephareaim)  is  men- 
tioned by  Setmaeherib  in  his  letter  to  Heceklah  a^ 
a  city  whoee  king  had  been  unable  to  resist  the 
Assyrians  (2  K.  zix.  13;  Is.  xxxrii.  13;  comp. 
2  K.  xriii.  34).  It  is  coupled  with  Hena  and 
Ava,  or  Ivah,  which  were  towns  on  the  Euphrates 
above  Babylon.  Again,  it  is  mentioned,  in  2  K. 
zrii.  24,  as  one  of  the  places  from  which  cofenists 
were  transported  to  people  the  desolate  Samaria, 
after  the  Israelites  bad  been  carried  into  capttrity, 
where  it  was  again  joined  with  Ava,  and  also  with 
Cuthah  and  Babylon.  These  indications  are  enough 
to  justify  us  in  identifying  the  phu»  with  & 
famous  town  of  Sippara,  on  the  Euphrates  above 
Babybn  (Ptol.  T.  18),  which  was  near  the  site  of 
the  modem  Mosaib.  Sippara  was  mentioned  by 
Berosus  as  the  place  where,  according  to  him, 
Xithrus  (or  Noah)  buried  the  records  of  the  ant»- 
dilurian  world  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  and  fron 
which  his  posterity  recovered  them  aflerwardf . 
{Fmgm,  ffitt.  Gr.  ii.  601,  iv.  280.)  Abydenus 
calls  it  it6\i¥  Siinro^wK  (Fr.  9),  and  says  that 
Nebuchadneszar  excavated  a  vast  lake  in  its  vicln* 
ity  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  Pliny  seems  to 
intend  the  same  place  by  his  "  oppida  Hippareno- 
rum"o  —  where,  according  to  him,  was  a  great 
seat  of  the  Cbaldaic  learning  {ff.  N.  vi.  30).  The 
pluni  form  here  used  by  Pliny  may  be  compared 
with  the  dual  form  in  use  among  the  Jews;  and 
the  explanation  of  both  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  there  were  two  Slppans,  one  on  either  side 
of  tbe^river.  Berosus  called  Sippara,  *'  a  city  of 
the  tun'*  ('HX/ov  T6\ttf);  and  In  the  inscriptions 
it  bean  ibe  same  title,  being  called  Tsipnr  thn 
Shnmas,  or  "  Sippara  of  the  sun  "  —  the  sun  being 
the  chief  object  of  wonhip  there.  Hence  the  !So- 
pharvites  are  said,  in  2  K.  xrii.  31,  to  have  "  burnt 
their  children  in  the  fire  to  Adnmroelech  and 
Anammelech,  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim  "  —  tbeee 
two  distinct  deitiee  representing  respectively  the 
male  and  female  powen  of  the  sun,  as  Lunus  and 
Luna  represented  the  male  and  female  powen  of 
the  moon  among  the  Romans.  G.  R. 

•  SETHARVITBS  (D^I^JP:  jcr^^ar 
ovat^;  Vat.  %t^papowi  Alex.  :it<f^apovatut 
hi  qui  erant  de  Sepharvaim)^  2  K.  xrii.  31.  'Fbo 
people  of  Sbpharvaim.  11 . 

SEPHBOiA  (Ji  Sc^Ad:  Sepktla).  The 
Greek    form  of  Uie  ancient  word   ka»-SkS/tidh 

(n^9??)>  ^  native  name  for  the  southern  di- 
vision of  the  k>w-lying  flat  district  which  intervenes 
between  the  central  highlands  of  the  Holy  lomd 
and  the  Mediterranean,  the  other  and  nortliem  por- 
tion of  which  was  known  as  Sharon.  The  name 
occurs  throughout  the  topographical  records  of 
Joshua,  the  historical  woribs,  and  the  topctgraphical 
passages  in  the  I^pheta;  always  with  the  artide 
prefixed,  and  always  denoting  the  same  r^ion^ 
(Dent.  i.  7;  Joeb.  is.  1,  z.  40,  xi.  2,  16  a,  xii.  8, 
XT.  33;  Judg.  i.  0;  1  K.  x.  27;  1  Chr.  xxvU.  28; 
2  Chr.  i.  U  ix.  27,  xxvi.  10,  xxviU.  18;  Jer.  xrii. 
26,  xxxU.  H,  zxxUi.  13;  Obad.  19;  Zech.  rii.  7). 
In  each  of  these  passi^^  however,  the  word  ii 


b  8o  abeo^nts  is  this  usage,  that  on  the  singie 
slon  where  it  li  used  without  the  article  (Josh.  xi.  If  • 
it  evidently  does  not  denote  the  leglM  referred  M 
above,  but  the  plaioi  suixouadlDS  the  moantaies  mt 
Sphndm. 
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ttiMted  In  the  A.  y.  not  M  a  proper  name,  Mudo- 
gom  to  the  Campagna^  t/ie  WoUi,  the  Cnrse^  but 
M  a  mere  appeDative,  aod  rendered  **the  vide,** 
•the  vallej/*  ««tbe  plain,"  '* the  low  plains,*' 
and  **  the  low  country."  How  destructiTe  this  b 
to  the  force  of  the  narratiTe  may  be  realiaed  by  im- 
■gining  what  confusion  would  be  caueed  in  the 
tnmelj^on  of  an  English  historical  wcn>k  into  a 
fareign  tongue,  if  such  a  name  ss  "  The  Downs  " 
wen  rendered  by  some  general  term  applicable  to 
any  other  district  in  the  country  of  similar  forma- 
tion. Fortunately  the  book  of  Maccabees  has  re- 
deemed our  Verdon  fix>m  the  charge  of  having 
entirely  suppressed  this  interesting  name.  In 
1  Maco.  zii.  dS  the  name  Sephela  is  found,  though 
even  here  stripped  of  the  article,  which  was  at- 
tached to  it  in  Hebrew,  end  still  accompanies 
it  in  the  Greek  of  the  pesssge. 

Whether  the  name  is  given  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  in  the  shspe  in  which  the  Israelites  en- 
eoontered  it  on  entering  the  country,  or  modified 
80  as  to  conform  it  to  the  Hebrew  root  thnjal^  and 
thus  (according  to  the  constant  tendency  of  Ian- 
gusge)  bring  it  to  a  form  intelligent  to  Hebrews  — 
we  shall  probably  never  know.  The  root  to  which 
it  is  reUted  is  in  common  use  both  in  Hebrew  and 
Arabic.  In  the  Utter  it  has  originated  more  than 
one  proper  name  —  ss  Me^nla^  now  known  as 
Koyunjik;  et-Afe^nUf  one  of  the  quarters  of  the 
eity  of  Mecca  (Burckhardt,  AraUia,  i.  203, 204) ;  and 
Seville,  originally  Hi^spaUi^  probably  so  called  {torn 
Its  wide  phdn  (Arias  Montano,  in  Ford,  Hatidbook 
qf  Spain). 

The  name  Bhrfdak  is  retained  in  the  old  ver- 
sions, even  thoee  of  the  Sanisritans,  and  Rabbi 
Joseph  on  Chronicles  (probably  as  late  ss  the  11th 
century  a.  d.).  It  wss  actually  in  use  down  to 
the  5th  century.  Eusebius,  and  after  him  Jerome, 
{Onom.  **Sepheh^*'  and  Comm,  on  Obad.), 
distinctly  state  that  **  the  region  round  Eleuthe- 
ropolis  on  the  north  and  west  was  so  called." « 
And  a  careful  investigation  might  not  improbably 
discover  the  name  still  lingering  about  its  ancient 
home  even  at  the  present  day. 

No  definite  limits  are  mentioned  to  the  Sheftlah^ 
nor  is  it  probable  that  there  were  any.  In  the  list 
of  Joshua  (XV.  ad-47)  it  contains  43  "cities'*  as 
well  as  the  hamlets  and  temporary  villages  depend- 
ent upon  them.  Of  these,  as  far  as  our  knowl- 
edge avails  us,  the  most  northern  was  Ekron,  the 
most  southern  Crasa,  and  the  most  western  Nezib 
(about  7  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Hebron).  A  large 
number  of  these  towns,  however,  were  situated  not 
in  the  plain,  nor  even  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
central  mountains,  but  in  the  mountaitis  themselves. 
[Jarmuth;  Keilah;  Nezib,  etc.]  This  seems 
to  show,  either  that  on  the  ancient  principle  of 
dividing  territory  one  district  might  intrude  into 
the  limits  of  another,  or,  which  is  more  probable, 
that,  as  alrendy  suggested,  the  name  Sheftlak  did 
not  originally  mtsan  a  lowland,  as  it  came  to  do  in 
its  accommodated  Hebrew  form. 

The  Shrftlnh  was,  and  is,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive regions  in  the  Holy  Land.  Sloping  as  it 
Iocs  gently  to  the  sea,  it  receives  every  year  a  ftvsh 
Jressing  fhom  the  materials  washed  down  from  the 
mountains  behind  it  bj  the  ftirious  rains  of  winter, 
nils  natural  manure,  aided  by  the  great  heat  of 
ts  dimate,  is  suffldent  to  enaUs  it  to  reward  the 


In  his  eomnwit  on  Obadlah,  St  Jeroms  appears 
11  to  I^rdda  and  Ibnmaus-incopoUs ;  and  at 
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rude  hnsbandry  of  its  inhabitants  year  aAsr  jiw 
with  crops  of  com  which  are  deseriM  by  tiie  trav- 
ellers as  prodigloas. 

llius  it  was  in  aodeot  times  the  eom-field  et 
Syria,  and  as  sneh  the  constant  subject  of  warhov 
between  Pbilistfaies  and  IsraeHtea,  and  the  refngi 
of  the  latter  when  the  harretta  in  the  central  eonu' 
try  were  mined  by  drought  (2  K.  viii.  1-6).  But 
it  was  also,  ftx>m  its  evenness,  and  from  its  sitiia> 
tion  on  the  road  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  ex- 
posed to  oontinnal  visits  from  foreign  armies,  visits 
which  at  last  led  to  the  destraetion  of  the  Israel- 
ite kingdom.  In  the  earlier  history  of  the  ooontry 
the  Isnelites  do  not  appear  to  have  ventured  into 
the  SktftMiy  but  to  have  awaited  the  approach  of 
their  enemies  from  thenoe.  Under  the  Maeeabees, 
however,  their  tactics  were  ehanged,  and  it  beeaaa 
the  field  where  some  of  the  most  hardly  contested 
and  successfol  of  their  battles  were  fought. 

These  conditions  have  hardly  altovd  in  modem 
times.  Any  invasion  of  PalesUne  must  take  pkee 
through  the  maritime  pbun,  the  natural  aod  only 
road  to  the  highlands.  It  did  so  in  Napoleon's 
case,  ss  has  already  been  noticed  under  Palbstikb 
[iU  2291  a].  The  BHfdnh  is  still  one  vast  oora< 
fleki,  but  the  contests  which  take  place  on  it  are 
now  reduced  to  those  between  the  oppressed  peas- 
ants and  the  insolent  and  rapacious  offiolab  of  the 
Turkish  government,  who  are  gradually  putting 
a  stop  by  their  extortions  to  all  the  indnrtry  of 
this  district,  and  driving  active  and  willing  hands 
to  better  governed  regions.  [See  Judah,  rol.  ii. 
p.  1490;  Palestuye,  vqL  iii.  pp.  2290  f.,  2196  f.; 
Plaims,  2547.]  G. 

BEPTUAOINT.  The  Greek  vwiion  of  the 
Old  Testament  known  by  this  name,  is  like  the 
Nile,  /otiHum  qui  celat  origines,  Hw  caoses 
which  produced  it,  the  riumber  and  names  of  the 
transhitors,  the  times  at  which  diflerent  portions 
were  transited,  are  all  uncertain. 

It  will  therefore  be  best  to  launch  oar  skiff  on 
known  waters,  and  try  to  track  the  stream  upwwds 
towards  its  source. 

This  Veriton  appears  at  the  present  dsy  in  four 
principal  editions. 

1.  Biblia  PoIygk>tU  Complutensis,  a.  d.  1614- 
1517.  [The  pubUcation  of  the  work  was  not  au- 
thorised till  1520,  and  it  did  not  get  into  general 
circulation  before  1522.  —  A.] 

2.  The  Aldine  Edition,  Venice,  A.  D.  ISIS. 

3.  The  Roman  Edition,  edited  under  Pope 
Sixtus  v.,  A.  D.  1587.  [Some  copies  have  the 
date  1586.  These  want  the  *<  Corrigenda  ui  Nota- 
tionibus  Psalterii,"  etc.,  and  the  Prmleptwn  of 
Sixtus  v.,  dated  May  9, 1587.  The  copies  of  this 
Uter  issue  have  the  date  1586  changed  to  1587 
with  a  pen.  Before  the  work  was  pubtiahed  it 
was  carefully  revised,  and  many  MS.  oorreetioiis 
were  made  in  all  the  copies.  —  A.] 

4.  Fac>simile  Edition  of  the  Oodex  Alexaadri- 
nus,  by  H.  H.  fiaber,  a.  d.  1816  [-1828]. 

1,  2.  The  texts  of  (1)  and  (2)  were  probably 
formed  by  collation  of  several  MSS. 

8.  The  Roman  edition  (8)  is  printed  from  the 
venerable  Codex  Vali&mtu^  but  not  without  many 
errors.  The  text  has  been  followed  in  moat  of  the 
modem  editions. 

A  transcript  of  the  Codes  Vatieanna,  pvepaivd 
by  Cardinal  Mai,  was  lately  published  at  Boom,  b-; 


the  ssme  time  to  eztrad  Sharon  so  te 
dads  the  PhiUsUne  dllss. 


•oottiaototw 
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(Pbbliilwd  in  185",  ii  5  vols,  fol., 
K.  r.]  It  la  to  be  rapttted  that 
Ibat  <dltioa  is  not  w  aocnnite  m  to  piediide  the 
xeemtLj  of  ectwnlting  the  BIS.  The  text  of  the 
Codex,  and  the  perte  edded  by  a  later  hand,  to  oom- 
plrte  the  Codex  (among  them  xwarij  all  Geneaia), 
ire  printed  in  the  aBme  Greek  type,  with  diatin- 
pisfam^  natCBL     [See  addition  beloir.] 

4.  The  FMvtimile  Edition,  by  Mr.  Babar,  ia 
printed  with  typea  made  after  the  ibrm  of  the  let- 
leci  in  the  CuJex  AUxa$kinnm  (Brit.  Mnaeam 
Uhiery)  tar  tb^  Fao«mOe  Edition  of  the  New 
Taacaoienty  by  Woide,  in  1786.  QnBi  care  waa 
heatowed  on  the  eheeta  aa  they  paaaed  through  the 
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*  Sooae  fnrtber  aeeoontof  the  fint  three  edi- 
I  mentkmed  eeema  deairable.    The  Om- 
phitHwiaw  text  hae  been  auppoaed  by  many  oritiQa 
le.  g.  Walton)  to  have  been  arbitrarily  formed  by 
the  editoni,  pvtly  from  the  Septiiagint  and  partly 
tea  the  othier  Greek  veraiona  and  even  the  Greek 
oommentators,  in  order  to  make  it  more  conforaia- 
fak  to  the  Hebrew  or  the  Vulgate.    The  fact,  how- 
evs,  ia  oov  well  established,  that  it  repreaeuta  a  oer- 
tata  daaa  of  manascripta,  agreeing  particularly  with 
those  nnmbered  by  Holmee  and  Paraooa  19,  61,  72 
!in  part),  93,  108,  119,  and  348.     Of  these  we 
know  thai  Noa.  lois  and  S48  were  borrowed  from 
the  Vatican  Library  for  the  use  of  the  editors. 
See  Vereeiloiie'a  Preface  to  Cardinal  Mai*8  Vet. 
€t  .VocL  T€9L  €  Cod,  Vat^  Bom.  1857,  vol.  i.  p.  v.) 
The  Compiiitwiaian  text  waa  reprinted  in  the  Ant- 
eep  PolygbU  (l&69-7a),  that  of  VaUble  or  rather 
(X  &  Bertram  {tx  oficma  Sanctttndreana  [Heidel- 
berg], 158«  or  1687;  ex  of.  Oommelimann  [ibid.], 
U99, 1616),  Wolder'a  (Uamb.  1596),  and  the  Pane 
PotTg^   (1628-45).     It  doea   not  contain  the 
fint  ( Vuig.  thiid)  book  of  Eedraa. 

Ia  the  dedication  of  the  Aldine  edition  the  text 

ii  asad  to  have  l^een  formed  from  the  collation  of 

■any  v«y  andent  manuaeripta,  **  mulUa  vetuatiasi- 

Biia  exemphuribua  coUatia;  '*  but  auch  expreaeiona 

saat  be  taken  with  large  aOowanoe.     Ita  text  in 

the  IVntateiach  accorda  with  the  MS.  nnmbered  by 

Bofana  29,  of  the  10th  or  11th  century,  belonging 

to  the  Libiwy  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice,  with  which 

the  ether  Venice  MSS.  numbered  by  Holmes  68, 

UO,  121,  132  agree,  being  all  apparently  tran- 

nipts  of  the  aame  original.    Copiea  of  this  edition, 

(hi  fast  of  the  whole  Bible  in  Greek,  are  now  ex- 

esBdii(^y  imie.     There  ia  one,  howerer,  in  the  Li- 

\arj  of  Harvard  CoUege,  depoaited  by  the  late 

Gsorge  Urermore  of  Ciunbridge.     The  variationa 

3f  the  AUioe  text  from  that  of  the  Roman  edition 

we  giivcn,  tbov^h  very  imperfSectly,  in  Walton^a 

i^Tgkitt,  from  which  they  have  been  copied  by 

tos  io  hia  edition  of  the  Septuagint.     Aa  we  have 

.  id  Ifeqaant  oocaaSon  to  obaerve  in  this  DietUmary^ 

^  tanm  of  the  proper  namea  in  the  ooomion 

Eojt^  venioa  of  the  Apocrypha  generally  agree 

eith  thia  edition,  where  it  diflira  fh>m  the  Boman 

tet    Among  the  editiona  of  the  whole  Bible  in 

^rfedi  derived  mainly  from  the  Aldine,  may  be 

B*«tioned  thoee  printed  Argentoiati,  (fp.  Wolf^. 

C^Aa&nus  1328  («»^  «>P^e«  ^1*^  1^^); 
ihnlea!^  per  J.  ffervngiwn,  1546;  ibid.,  per  N. 
Ar|iiayer«M,  1550;  and  Franoof.,  op.  A.  W^dieU 
ksnoBi,  1507.  The  variatiooa  of  the  hot  from 
ks  AUne  text  are  eooaiderabla. 

TW  Roman  editum  of  the  Seftnagint  haa  been 

pwafly  snppoaed  to  rapreaent  the  text  of  the 

Vatkao  MS  Xo.  1909,  tod  ite  nndingr 


are  continually  qnoted  in  the  Engiiab  edttkm  ct 
this  Dictionary  as  those  of  tliat  MS.  But  thia  ia 
a  grave  error.  It  ia  aafo  to  aay  that  in  the  fbnpa 
of  proper  namea  ak)ne  it  difibrs  flrom  the  Vatican 
MS.  in  more  than  1,000  phuses.  The  Vat  MS 
waa  indeed  uaed  aa  the  basia  of  the  Roman  edition 
and  waa  understood  by  the  editors  to  be  of  the 
highest  value;  but  many  other  ancient  MSS.  were 
collated  for  it,  particularly  one  bek>nging  to  Cardi- 
nal Beeearion,  an  uncial  of  the  8tb  or  ^  century, 
numbered  28  in  the  edition  of  Holmes  and  Par< 
aona,  another  in  the  pomeesion  of  Cardinal  Carafa, 
and  eeveral  from  the  Medioean  Libiary  at  Floroice. 
The  hmguage  of  the  Prefiuw  to  the  Roman  edition 
(written  by  P.  Morinua)  might  indeed  lead  the 
reader  to  auppose  the  text  of  &e  Vat.  MS.  to  have 
been  more  ckMoiy  followed  than  it  really  was, 
though  he  admita  that  the  editors  have  changed 
the  old  orthography,  and  have  oorreeted  evident 
miatakea  of  the  copyiat.  The  Pre&oe  of  Cardinal 
Cani&  to  the  Ijitin  traufUtion  puUliabed  the  next 
year  (1588)  as  a  complement  to  the  edition  gives  a 
more  correct  account  of  the  matter.  (See  on  thia 
aubject  Vercellone'a  Pre&oe  to  (Jard.  Mai'a  edition 
of  the  Vat  MS.,  vol.  i.  p.  vi.,  note,  and  comp. 
Tiaehendorf  *a  ProUgom,  to  his  4th  ed.  of  the  Sept, 
p.  Ixxxix.)  It  shuuid  further  be  observed  that  the 
Vat  MS.  wanta  the  larger  part  of  the  book  of 
Geneeis  (it  commences  with  the  word  wiJXtr,  C^en. 
xlvi.  28),  Ps.  cv.  27-oxxxviii.  6,  and  the  books  of 
Maocabees.  The  poetical  and  prophetical  hooka  of 
the  0.  T.  (with  the  exception  of  Job),  and  the 
apocryphal  books  of  Baruch,  Wiadom,  and  Ecdeai- 
asticua,  were  not  collated  for  the  edition  of  Holmea 
and  Parsoua.  The  ediUon  of  C^ardinal  Mai  men- 
tioned above  ia  unsatisfactory  (couip.  Tiachendoi^ 
ut  tuproy  p.  Ixxxix.  £),  though  we  may  generally 
pkce  confidence  in  its  readings  where  its  text  dif- 
fen  from  Uiat  of  the  Roman  edition.  It  will  be 
wholly  superseded  by  the  otagnificoit  edition  now 
publi^iing  at  Rome  under  the  direction  of  Veroei 
lone,  CoBOkj  and  Seigio,  to  be  completed  in  six  vob., 
of  which  two  at  leaat  (one  containing  the  N.  T.) 
have  already  (Feb.  1870)  appeared.  Comp.  the 
art  Nkw  TBeTAHSNT,  vol.  ill.  p.  2121  a.       A 

Other  EdiUont, 

The  Septuagint  in  Walton's  Polygfett  (1657)  » 
the  Roman  text,  with  the  i*ariou8  resdings  of  the 
Codex  Alexandriuus. 

*  The  readings  of  other  MSS.  and  of  the  Com* 
plotensian  and  Aldine  editiona  are  alsc  givetn  and 
Walton  reprinta  (voL  vi.)  the  valuable  critical  »iotea 
to  the  Roman  edition,  and  to  the  Latin  trausb^ 
tion  by  Flaminius  Nobilius  which  accompanied  it. 
The  text  of  the  Roman  edition  is  not  very  faith- 
fully reproduced;  see  the  Prolegomena  to  Bos*a 
edition  of  the  Septuagint  (1709).  A. 

The  Cambridge  edition  (1665),  (Roman  text,)  ii 
only  valuable  for  the  Preface  by  Pearson. 

An  edition  of  the  Cod.  Alex,  waa  published  by 
Grnbe  (Oxfoid,  1707-1720),  but  iU  critical  value 
ia  far  below  that  of  Baber*a.  It  is  printed  in  com- 
mon type,  and  the  editor  haa  exercised  lua  judg- 
ir.<int  on  the  text,  putting  aome  words  of  the  Codex 
in  the  margin,  and  replacing  them  by  what  ha 
thought  better  readings,  distinguished  bj  a  smalei 
type.  This  edition  was  reproduced  by  Brcitinuer 
(Zurich,  1730  [-32]),  4  vols.  4U),  with  the  vanoua 
readings  of  the  Vatican  text  [the  Roman  edition]. 

The  edi»nn  of  Boe  (Franeq.  1709)  followa  urn 
Roman  text,  with  ita  Schdia  and  the  varic  ja  ica4- 
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ii^  givw  in  Wi|lton*s  Poljglott,  mfmdtlXj  thow 
sr  the  God.  Alex. 

21ie  yatutble  Critieal  Edition  of  Holmeg,  ood- 
tinued  by  Panongf  k  aimilw  in  phn  to  Um  He- 
bmr  BiUe  of  Keunioott;  H  hu  Um  Roman  text, 
with  •  hkigt  body  of  various  iwdingi  horn  nomer- 
oas  MSS.  and  editions,  Oxford,  1798-1827  [in  6 
vols.  foLJ. 

•  For  a  ftill  list  of  the  MSS.  used,  see  the  end 
of  vol.  V. :  thev  are  described  in  the  introductionB 
to  the  diiferant  boolcs.  The  uncials  ara  numbend 
I.  to  XIIL,  IX.  also  being  numbered  by  mistake 
994,  and  XIIL,  18.  Nos.  IV.  and  V.  ara  really 
only  parls  of  the  same  MS.  To  these  an  to  be 
•dded  Nos.  93,  27,  43,  968,  and  969,  making  17 
■Qcials  in  aU.  The  whole  number  of  cursives,  alter 
making  allowance  for  these  which  are  desigiiUed 
by  two  diflfereut  numbers,  appears  to  be  985;  but 
several  of  tiiese  are  either  mere  transeripts  of  othen 
so  the  list,  or  copied  from  the  same  archetype. 
Very  few,  if  any,  of  these  MSS.  contain  the  whole 
of  the  Scqituagint  A. 

The  Oxibiti  Editk>n,  by  Gairford,  1848,  has  the 
Roman  text,  with  the  various  leadings  of  the  Codex 
Akxandrinus  bek>w. 

Tiachtndorf'$  Editions  (tiie  9d,  1856,  [3d,  1860, 
4th,  1869,])  era  on  the  same  plan;  he  has  added 
readings  from  some  other  MSS.  discovered  by  him- 
self, with  very  usefril  FrolegoQiena. 

*  Besides  the  readings  of  the  Cod.  Alrx.,  he 
has  given  those  of  the  Codex  FiideiHCO'Auffu*- 
iamu,  and  of  the  Kphrem  MS.  (See  note  b  be- 
low.) The  9d  and  subsequent  editions  contain  the 
Beptuagini  ^-ersion  of  the  book  of  Daniel  in  addition 
to  that  of  llieodotion.  The  first  edition  (1850) 
having  been  stereotyped,  the  important  materials 

•  Thtrs  are  some  singular  variations  In  1  Kings 
(Bss  the  article  on  Koros,  vol.  ii.  p.  1549  f). 

6  An  uncial  MS.,  bronght  by  TiachendoTf  fW)m  St. 
Oatherlne^s  Honasteryt  and  named  Oodax  Sinatcicaii,  is 
supposed  by  him  to  be  as  ancient  as  Cod.  Vatican  us  (II.). 

*  This  Important  manuscript  was  published  by 
Tlsohendorf  at  St.  Petenburg  in  1862  in  4  vols.  IbUo, 
the  last  containing  the  N.  T.  (For  a  description  of 
the  edition,  see  art.  Nsw  Tsstamut,  Hi.  2120  6.)  Of 
the  Old  Testament,  it  eontaias  I  Chr.  ix  27-xi.  22; 
ToUt  U.  2  to  the  end  ;  Judith,  except  xi.  14-xiii.  8 ; 
1st  and  4th  Uaoc. ;  Isaiah  ;  Jer.  i.  1-x.  26 ;  the  Minor 
Prophets  from  Joel  to  Malachi  iDcInsIve  (wantiDg 
Bosea,  Amos,  Micah) ;  and  ail  the  remaining  poetical 
l)ooks  (PsftJms,  Prov.,  Bcelei.,  OanL,  Wisdom  of  Sol., 
IAbcIus.,  Job).  The  CMex  Friderieo-AugusUmiu^  dis- 
oorared  by  Tischendorf  in  1844,  and  published  in  ftc- 
«lmile  at  lislpiig  in  1846,  consists  of  48  leaves  of  the 
Mane  manuscript,  containing  1  Chr.  xi.  22-xix.  17 ; 
isr.  Ix.  9  to  the  end ;  Neh. ;  Esther ;  Tobit  i.  l-li.  2; 
Jer.  X.  25  to  the  end ;  Lam  I.  l-ii.  20.  A  few  more 
fragments,  most  of  which  had  been  used  by  the  monks 
ef  St.  Catherine  for  binding  BCSS.,  contain  small  por- 
tions of  Oen.  xxiii.,  xxlv.,  and  Num.  v.,  ▼!.,  vii.,  and 
were  published  by  Tisoheodorf  in  his  Mon.  Saer.  in*d, 
Nov.  QM.  vol.  11.  p.  821  (1857),  and  Appmdix  Codd. 
Sin.  Vat  Alex.  pp.  8-8  (1867).  The  books  of  Tobit 
and  Judith  In  the  Sinsitio  MS.  present  a  recension  of 
the  text  dilEuing  very  widely  from  that  hi  the  Codex 
Vmtieaniu, 

Bespseting  the  uncial  MSS.  mentioned  In  the  text 
above,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  fhigments  of  the 
Cbdtx  Cottonianua  (I.),  containing  part  of  Genesis, 
have  been  published  by  Tischendorf  in  his  Jlfen.  Saer. 
imsd.  Nova  CoU.  vol.  11.  pp.  95-176  (1867).  The  new 
edilm  t4  the  Codex  Vatfcanns  (II.)  by  Veieellooe  and 
has  alrsady  been  referred  to.  The  Codtx  Am' 
(▼IX.),  containing  portions  of  the  Pent,  and 
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gathered  by  Hscbendorf  sinoe  iU  pnUuiAioB  htm. 
not  been  need  (escept  to  a  small  extent  in  Us 
4th  edition)  in  the  apperetus  of  various  reading 
which  aooompanies  the  text.  For  a  tranelaiioD  ot 
the  Prolegomena  lo  Tischendorf  *8  first  edition,  Uy 
Mr.  Charles  Shoit,  see  tiie  BibL  Sacra  far  Oei 
1869  and  Jan.  1853.  A. 

Some  convenient  editions  have  been  published 
by  Mr.  Bagstcr,  one  in  8vo,  and  others  of  smaller 
sine  forming  part  of  his  PoljrgloU  series  oC  Bibka. 
His  text  b  the  Roman. 

The  latcat  edition,  by  Ur.  Field  (1850)  diftn 
from  any  of  the  preceding.  He  takes  as  his  basia 
the  Codex  Alenodrinos,  but  comets  all  tiie  mani- 
fest enors  of  tnmscription,  by  the  help  of  other 
MSS.;  and  brings  the  dislocated  portaona  of  ihm 
Septuaghit  mlo  agreemsDt  with  the  oidcr  of  the 
Uebnw  Bible.* 

ifamiicryjU. 

The  various  readings  given  by  Holmes  aad 
Parsons,  enable  us  to  judge,  in  some  nMasurs,  of 
the  character  of  the  tevenX  MSS.  and  of  the 
of  their  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  text. 

They  are  distinguished  thus  by  Hohnea:  the 
uncial  by  Rouian  numerals  [see  the  exoeptioos 
above],  tiie  ctirstre  by  Arabic  figures. 

Among  them  may  be  specially  noted,  with  their 
prubable  dates  and  estimates  of  value  as  given  by 
Holmes  in  his  Pre&ce  to  the  Pentateuch:  — 

_  .  PkobKbi* 

Uhcial.^ 

I.  OoTTOinAifUS.    Brit  Mus.  (fVmgments) 

n.  VATiGAims.    Yst.  Library,  Borne  .     . 

m.  AuoANDanms.    Brit  Mus.      .    .    • 

YII.  Ambbosumus.     Ambros.  lib.,  Milan  . 

X.  GoisuHUNCS.    Bibl.  Imp.,  Pads  .    . 

Joshua,  is  In  coune  of  publication  by  OerianI  In  voL 
ill.  of  his  Monumenta  sacra  et  profcma  ex  Gp«h'c*6«s 
prtB$ertim  Biblioth.  Ambrotiammy  Milan,  1861  £  TIseh- 
•ndorf  assigns  It  to  the  5th  century  Instssd  of  tba 
7th;  and  he  (with  Mont&noon)  regards  the  Godaz 
OdsUnianus  (X.)  as  probably  belonging  to  tho  6th 
eantury.     The  latter  MS.  has  the  Uexapl'ir  tsxt. 

The  frsgments  of  tlie  0.  T.  contained  iu  the  Bpknm 
manuscript,  a  palimpsest  of  the  6th  century  belonging 
to  tfaw  Imperial  library  at  Paris,  —  namely,  parts  of 
Job,  Proverbs,  Eooleslsstes,  Csntides,  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  Boeleslasticus, — were  published  by  Tlsdk 
endorf  In  1845.  On  his  edition  of  the  N.  T.  poetlasi 
of  the  same  M8.  (designated  by  the  letter  O,  ese  the 
art  Niw  TserAiOKKT,  vol.  ill.  p.  2121. 

Among  the  uncial  MSS.  collated  for  the  edition  of 
Bolmes  and  Parsons,  we  may  mention  fUrthor  Hie 
Codex  Sarravianus  (numbered  by  Holmes  rV.  ami  V.), 
of  which  180  leaves  are  preserved  at  Ley  den,  22  at 
Paris,  and  1  at  St  Petersburg.  It  has  been  published 
in  ps^  by  Tischendorf  in  his  Man.  Saer.  med.  Nora 
OM.  vol.  Hi.  (1860),  —  the  22  Paris  leaves  are  ivcrvcd 
Ibr  vol.  riH.,  —  and  Is  rsfoned  by  him  to  the  4th  cen- 
tury or  the  beginning  of  the  5th.  This  MS.  Is  of 
gnat  Importanc*  for  the  Hevaplar  text  of  Orlgen.  It 
contains  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  and  Judgs^ 
The  Codex  MarrJkaHanus  (XII.  Uohnas)  of  the  7th  csn- 
tury,  now  in  tlie  Vatican  library.  Is  also  an  Important 
Hexaplar  MS.,  containing  the  Proplteta.  Ttie  part 
containing  Daniel  has  been  pnbUsbed  by  Tlscliaidorf 
In  vol.  Iv.  of  his  Monum.  (1869).  Another  nndal 
codex  of  the  6th  or  9th  century  which  has  Hm  Hex* 
aplar  text  Is  Holmes^s  No.  28,  belongtnfr  to  the  Ubcarj 
of  St.  Mark  In  Tenloe,  containing  Proverbe  and  all  ttk 
IbUowIng  books  of  the  0.  T.,  with  pert  of  the  book  ef 
Job.  Next  to  the  Yatlean,  this  sssms  to  have  besa 
the  most  important  MS.  used  for  the  Uonuui  «4ltlsB 
of  tlisSsri  05871     8as  above,  p.  2918*.    No  SO^b 
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^  Frohable 

CUBMVB.  date. 

Omttiry. 

LMDMitiui  lib.,  Il<»^ 

U 

SballAr  to  Jomplat  Xbsl 

108,118    .  10 

Ub  TAdBAnm  (nam.  z.).    Tat  Ub.,  limlkr 

to72 18 

50.  O^moMuit 12 

€L  Wndlliilannii      lAod.  K,  note  opttmiB    .  12 

64.  PuMeooli  ai)-    Impeital  libniy  .      10  or  11 

71  ToMtoa.     Mulml  faetendiii  ....  18 

To.  OzDolBMia.     UnlT.  OoU. 12 

H.  TatfeMras  (1901),  opttnuB  note    ...  11 

}«;}Fo«rf.a«..     Tte«  two  ogroo  .     .      {  }* 

I0&  I  Tatleaaw  (880)  )  Similar  to  Oomp.  j  14 

L18.1  Pacfadoosb.  Imi».Iib.  ]     TWxtaiKl(]8)  i  18 

The  tescta  of  thate  MSS.  difhr  ooniidenblj  from 
aaeb  other,  and  oonaaquentljr  dUfer  in  ▼aiioat  de- 
ptm  from  the  Hebrew  original. 

The  blDamiD^  are  the  leaults  of  a  comparison 
rf  the  icadiBga  in  the  8nt  eight  ehaplera  of  Ex- 
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29L5 


Tbzt 

60  ditto 


ditto 


1.  Several  of  the  MSa  a^ree  well  with  the  He- 
':  otkera  dUSer  rtKj  mneh. 

2.  The  efaief   variance  from  Uie  Hebrew  ie  in 
tike  addhioo,  or  omiation,  of  words  and  dausei. 

i.  Taking  the  Boman  text  aa  the  batia,  there 
B*  fbond  80  places  (a)  where  some  of  the  MSS. 
ii&r  from  Uw  Koman  text,  either  bj  addition  or 
*'^^*ftim.  M  agrtemmU  with  the  Hebrew;  26  pUioes 
(8  where  difierenoes  of  the  fame  kind  are  fK><  in 
myt  umemi  with  the  Ueifrtw,  Tliere  is  therefore  a 
lai)ee  bahnee  against  the  Itoman  text,  in  point  of 
with  the  Hebrew. 


i.  TVise  MSS.  wfaieh  liave  the  largest  number 
c€  diftreneee  ot  daas  (a)  have  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  daas  ()|).  There  is  eWdentlj  some  strong 
ceasoo  for  this  ekise  aceordance  with  the  Hebrew  in 

these  MSa 

&.  llie  diTSigenee  between  the  extreme  points 
if  the  seriea  of  MSS.  may  be  estimated  from  the 
Uiowing 


nuaona^i  edifeloii  also  repi'sseuts  an  nnelal 
Zttrieh  Psaltar,  to  be  nottoed 


li  ef  21  other  TB17  anoiBiift  MSS.  ef  the 
by  Holmas,  see  TlsohendOKTs  PnU' 
to  Ua  ith  edttkm,  p.  ItIL  fL  Many  of  these 
paMlahed  by  Tticheodorf  In  toIs.  i.-  It.  and 
tL  or  hto  Mm.  Smt.  itud.  Nova  OolL  (1866-1899), 
aredestliMd  for  toL  tUL  of  the  same  ooUeo- 
Boat  remarkable  of  them  are  the  (1)  Yerooa 
ttA.  of  the  Paalma,  of  the  601  or  6th  centnry,  in 
•kleh  the  eraak  text  Is  written  In  Latin  letters,  with 
the  OU  Latin  venloa  In  a  paiaUel  eolmnn.  This  was 
by  BiaoohSBM  (Bhmehlnl;  at  Room  la  1740, 
Is  to  hie  Fmrfteitf  Cbaon.  Seripturamm, 
of  the  Psahas  00  papffnu^  In  the  Brit- 
sribed  by  TIeehendoif  to  the  ith  can* 
riy,  at  least,  retMdsd  by  Um  as  tte  old- 
»bllcal  nA.  They  are  pabllehed  In  his 
t'a^if .  Nova  CoU.  vol.  I.  pp.  217-278  (1866). 
fkagmeote  of  the  book  of  Nombere  (now 
;),  of  the  6th  eeotufy,  pnbllshed  \fj 
bis  Moa.  Smer,  inod.  Nova  CoU.  vol.  1.  pp. 
n-MBdSU).  (4.)  CMtf  JiukendoiianM  11.  (Ulp. 
lip,  a  pallmpssst,  eontslnlnc  fraflDeots  of  If  nm..  Dent., 
Mb.,  and  Ini^.  of  the  7th  esntary.  Pnbllihed 
Ir  Usatisii^iaf  la  the  vol.  Just  mantlooed,  pp.  141- 
m    A.)  Tbe  ihdtz  Oatomemmi  (Bodl.  Ubr.)  of  tte 


72  dllhrsftom  theHoBBan  (  In  40  places,  wit*  Hebaea. 

.  (  in  4  "  ofaiajt  " 
(  in  40  «  with  " 
I  la   9      **      agaiaut  « 

Between  these  and  the  Roman  text  lie  many 
shades  of  variety. 

The  Alexandrine  text  Mm  aboot  halfwajr  between 
the  two  extremes:  — 

»«.!»•  «b»n  i>.»^  T-i«k  /  *"  *  i****^  •**'*  Hebrew. 
Diflwing  from  Boman  Text  I  ^^^     „      againat  « 

The  diagram  bek>w,  drawn  on  a  scale  represeoi 
ing  the  comparison  thus  instituted  (by  (he  test  d 
agreement  with  the  Hebrew  in  respect  of  addition! 
or  omissions),  may  help  to  bring  these  results  mori 
elearly  into  view. 

The  base-lhie  K.  T.  repreeents  thr  Runao  iMk 


I 


^^iii 


I 


The  abofe  ean  only  be  taken  as  an  approxima- 
tion, the  imnge  of  oomparison  being  limited.    A 


8th  oentnry,  dlsoovered  by  Tlsehendorf  in  1868,  and 
published  in  his.  Afon.  Soar.  itud.  Noea  CoU.  vol.  IL 
pp.  179-808  (1867).  It  eontaliis  the  larger  part  of 
Oenesis.  (6-)  Co*/ex  OyjOofonaUnau^  a  psUmpsesI 
of  the  7th  eentory,  contaiDiog  fragments  of  most  of 
the  propbetloal  books,  belonging  to  the  monssteiy  of 
Qrotta  Vertata  user  Rome,  and  pabUshed  by  Olosepps 
Ooam  In  his  Saaranam  BibUorum  vHiutiu.  Pragmentm 
GrtKa  el  Lat'ma ex  patimpMstiM  Codd.  BibUoth.  Oyp- 
toferratfnxia  eruia,  etc.,  Bomae,  1867.  The  Ziiiieh 
Psalter  (No.  262,  Holmes),  a  bo^utlftil  MS.  In  f«lvit 
letters  with  the  titles  In  gold.  00  purple  vellum,  bee 
also  Just  been  published  by  Tlwchendorf  In  his  Miof^ 
Sort,  in^d.  Nova  CM.  vol.  Iv.  (1860). 

for  fhrther  Information  respecting  the  MSS.  ef 
the  Septoagint  one  may  consult,  la  addltkm  to  the 
Prokgomtma  of  Holmes  and  Bsrsims  and  TlsebecJatl^ 
V.  A.  Strath's  TerMueh  tfin^n  VmeieknitM  der  Hemd" 
Mthriflen  der  LXX ,  In  BchhomVi  Rfperioriwn,  v 
94  fir.,  vUi.  mir.,  zl.  46  ir.  a779,  nSO,  1782);  thv 
Preface  to  Lsgarde^s  Otnesi*  Graee^  Ups  1868;  and 
the  review  of  that  work  by  Kamphausen  In  the  Theol. 
Stud.  u.  Krii.  1869.  p.  721  ff  Valuable  contributions 
towards  a  dasaifleation  of  these  MSS.,  with  rsteeoes 
to  the  eharsctar  of  tbdr  text,  have  been  maoe  oy  O 
r.  Pritasehe  to  the  works  refcmd  to  at  the  aadef  tti 
artble.  A. 
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oompuiaon  might  cmUe  m  to 
JlMfiminate  the  wml  MSS.  mora  aocoratdj,  but 
the  result  wouldf  perhaps,  hardly  repay  the  labor. 

But  wbenee  these  varieties  of  text?     Was  the 
Version  at  ftnl  more  Id  aocordaooe  with  the  He 
brew,  as  in  7i  and  60,  and  did  it  afterwarda  de> 
genenito  hito  the  lass  socorats  state  of  the  Codex 
Vatieanus? 

Or  wwi  the  Version  at  firrt  iass  aceurate,  like  the 
Vatican  text,  and  afterwards  brought,  bj  oritieal 
laboni,  into  the  more  accurate  form  of  the  MSS. 
which  stand  highest  in  the  scale? 

History  supplies  the  answer. 

Uieronymus  {£p.  ad  Suniam  tt  Fittelam,  torn. 
3.  p.  627)  speaks  of  two  copies,  one  older  and  less 
MBunite,  jcoia^,  fragments  of  which  are  believed  to 
be  Twpriwented  by  the  sUll  extant  remuns  of  the 
old  Latin  Venion;  the  other  more  faithful  to  the 
Hebrew,  which  he  took  as  the  basis  of  his  own  new 
Latin  Version. 

M  In  quo  iilud  breviter  admoneo,  ut  sciatis,  aliam 
esse  ediUonem,  quam  Origenes,  et  Casarienus  Eu- 
sebius,  omnesque  GrncisB  tractatores  kou^f,  id 
est,  cotntnuneniy  apfieUaiit,  atque  vulyatatny  et  a 
plerisqne  nunc  Aouieiay^s  dicitur;  aliam  I..XX.  iu- 
terpretum,  quae  et  in  l|air\o?s  oodicibus  reperitur, 
et  a  nobis  in  l^tinum  semionem  fideliter  vena  est, 
et  HierosolymsB  atque  in  Orientis  Kcclesiis  decan- 
tatur  ....  jcofi^  autem  ista,  hoc  est,  com- 
munis editio,  Ipsa  est  quae  et  LXX.  sed  hoc  interest 
inter  utramque,  quod  koiv^  pro  locis  et  temporibus, 
et  pro  volnntate  scriptorum,  vetua  oorrupta  editio 
est;  ea  autem  qua  habetur  in  4|airAors,  «t  quam 
nos  vertimus,  ipsa  est  quae  in  eruditonim  libris  in- 
eoirupta  et  immaculata  LXX.  interpretum  traua- 
Utio  reeerratur.  Quicquid  ergo  ab  hoc  discrepat, 
nulli  dubium  est,  qum  ita  et  ab  UebrsBorum  auo- 
toritate  dlsoordet." 

In  another  place  {PngfaL  in  Paratip.  tom.  i. 
eoL  1022)  he  speoks  of  the  corruption  of  the  an- 
cient translation,  and  the  great  variety  oi  copies 
used  in  difierent  countries:  — 

"Cum  germana  iUa  antiquaque  transUtlo  cor- 
mptasit.*'  ....  **  Alexandria  et  iEgyptus 
in  LXX.  snis  Hesychinm  laudaut  auctorem:  Con* 
stautinopolis  usque  Antiochiam  Luciani  Martyris 
exeniplaria  prob«t ;  medisB  inter  has  provincin 
Palaeatinoe  codices  legunt:  quos  <d»  Origene  tiab- 
orfilo§  Eusebius  et  Pamphilus  vulgaveruut:  to- 
ta8i{ue  orbis  hAo  inter  se  contrari&  varietate  com- 
pofCnat" 

llie  labon  of  Origen,  designed  to  remedy  the 
ecnflict  of  discordant  copies,  are  best  described  In 
his  own  words  ( Comment,  in  MotL  tom.  i.  p.  881, 
cd.  Huet.). 

"  Kow  there  is  plainly  great  difierenoe  in  the 
oopiea,  dther  from  the  carelessness  of  scribes,  or 
the  rash  and  mischievous  conrection  of  the  text  by 
others,  or  from  the  additions  or  omissions  made  by 
ithers  at  their  own  discretion.  The  discrepance 
m  UM  ec^ies  of  the  Old  Covenant,  we  have  found 
«eana  to  remedy,  by  the  help  of  God,  udng  a$  our 
triterion  the  oOirr  vertUmg.  In  all  passages  of  the 
LXX  rendered  doubtful  by  the  discordance  of  the 
copies,  Jormini/  a  Judgment  from  Ike  oihei'  ver- 
tioM,  we  have  preserved  what  agreed  with  them; 
and  some  words  we  have  marked  with  an  obelot  as 
not  found  in  the  Hebrew,  not  venturing  to  omit 
Jiem  entirely;  and  some  we  have  added  with  aster- 
.ika  affixed,  to  show  that  they  are  not  found  in  the 
LXX.,  but  added  by  us  from  the  other  versioos,  in 
aoeofdiuioe  with  the  Hebrew." 
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thit  other  ^itS^ecr,  or  versions,  ai\i  ^jm  ai 
Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachna. 

Origen,  Comm.  in  Jocam.  (tom.  iL  p.  131,  ed. 
Huet).  **  The  same  eiTore  in  names  snay  be  ob 
served  frequently  in  the  Law  and  the  IVophela,  mm 
we  have  kiamt  by  diligent  inquiry  of  the  H^it-sim. 
and  by  comparing  our  copies  with  their  oopiea,  mr 
represented  in  toe  stUl  mioomipted  venJona  of 
AquUa,  Theodotkm.  and  Symmachus.** 

It  appears,  from  these  and  other  passsges,  that 
Origen,  finding  great  disoordauoe  in  the  aevera] 
copies  of  the  IJCX.,  bud  this  version  skie  by  sad* 
with  the  other  three  transUtkms,  and,  takiHg  their 
aooonUmee  with  each  other  ae  the  teti  ^  their 
agreement  wUh  the  Hebrew,  marited  the  oopy  at 
the  LXX.  with  an  obehi^  ^,  where  he  found  eu- 
perfluous  words,  and  supplied  the  defidendea  of  the 
LXX.  by  words  taken  from  the  other  vernooa,  with 
an  aateritkf  *,  prefixed. 

'Ilie  additions  to  the  LXX.  were  chiefly 
from  Theodotkm  (Hieronymna,  Prolog,  in  d 
tom.  1). 

t*  Quod  ut  audcrem,  Origenis  me  stodiam  pto- 
vocavit,  qui  Editioni  antiquae  tranalationem  Theo- 
dotionis  miseuit,  asterisoo  *  et  obeto  -»«,  id  est, 
Stella  et  vtfu,  opus  omne  distlngueus:  dum  aoi 
iUucescera  &oit  quae  minus  ante  ftierant,  aut  aupcr- 
flua  quAque  jugubit  et  confodit  **  (see  also  Prcef. 
in  Job,  p.  795). 

From  Eusebius,  as  quoted  bek)w,  we  leam  that 
this  work  of  Origen  was  called  rcrpavXa,  thejimr' 
fuid  Bible,  The  specimen  which  follows  is  given 
by  Blontfauoon. 

Gen.  LL 


AKYAAX 


imnaw  b 
wfmyhv  «al 


SYM- 
MAX02. 


etbc  rbr 
riji'y^i'. 


OiO. 


rbr  ovpaybv 
KOi  ri|v  y^r. 


itenemw  b 


v^'rr- 


But  this  was  only  the  earlier  and  the  smaller 
portion  of  Origen's  labon;  he  rested  not  till  he 
bad  acquired  toe  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  ooni- 
pared  the  Septuagint  directly  wito  the  HebreiF 
copies.  Eusebius  (lliiL  EccL  vi.  16,  p.  217,  cd. 
Vales.)  thus  describes  the  hibon  which  fed  to  the 
greater  work,  the  Hexapla ;  the  hut  olauae  of  the 
passage  refen  to  the  Tetropla:  — 

**  So  careful  was  Origen*s  investigation  of  the 
sacred  oracles,  that  he  learnt  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  original  Scriptures 
received  among  the  Jews,  in  the  Hebrew  letters; 
and  reviewed  toe  versions  of  the  other  interpreters 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptores,  besides  the  LXX.;  and 
discovered  some  tiwislations  varying  from  the  well- 
known  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmadius,  and  Theu- 
dotion,  which  he  searehed  out,  and  brought  to  light 
from  th«r  long  concealment  in  neglected  eonien 
.  .  .  .  and  in  his  ffexnpia,  after  the  fuur 
principal  venions  of  toe  Psalms,  added  a  fifth,  yea. 
a  sixth  and  sevento  translation,  stating  that  one 
of  toese  was  found  in  a  cask  at  Jericho,  in  the  tim» 
of  Antoninus,  son  of  Severus:  and  bringing  toesa 
all  into  one  view,  and  dividing  them  in  cc^umna, 
over  against  one  another,  togetoer  wito  the  Hebrew 
text,  he  left  to  us  toe  work  called  ffexapla ;  having 
arranged  separately,  in  the  Teimftla^  the  versioni 
of  Aquila,  Symmachua,  and  Theodotijn,  toge^iisr 
wito  the  versfon  of  toe  Seventy." 


SBFTUAOINT 

8»  JflRHoe  (in  CaiaL  Ser^  EccL  torn.  |y.  P.  2, 
I  lift):  '^Qnls  ignorai,  quod  tantam  in  S^'p- 
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habneiit  ftodii,  ut  etiam  Hebneom 
staUs  geniiaqoe  torn  natttmiu 
•eoeptM  1 JCX.  intorpretibas,  alias 
focMiiis  iJitinfMw  in  onum  vohimen  (xmgregaret: 
Aqidte  Milieet  Pontid  proKljti,  et  Iticndotionia 
EfaiMud,  ct  Sjmimehi  ^aadem  dogmatifl.  .  .  . 
Praeterca  Qniotam  et  Sextam  et  SepUmam  Edi- 
I,  qnaa  ciliam  noe  de  qua  fiibliotheeft  babe- 
nuro  hhan  nperit,  at  oum  esteiis  editionibus 


f» 
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FVooB  another  puaage  of  Jerome  (In  Epui>  ad 
TUum,  torn.  i?.  P.  1,  p.  437)  we  kam  that  in  the 
Hezapla  the  Hebrew  text  waa  placed  in  one  eoluim 
in  Hebrew  lettera,  in  the  next  oolumn  in  Gntk 
ktten:  — 

**  Unde  et  nobis  oane  ftiit  omnca  veteris  l^gi* 
libroe,  quos  Tir  doetus  Adamantius  (Orijj;eiies)  in 
Hexapla  digesserat,  de  Casariena  Bibliothec&  da* 
•criptoa,  ex  ipeis  aathentiois  emendam,  in  qaibus  el 
ipsa  H^nea  propriis  sunt  oharaoteribos  Terba  de- 
•eripta,  et  Gnecis  Uteris  tramitt  ezpieasa  rieino.  * 


HiXAPLA  (Has.  xi.  I). 

Tb  BBPATKON. 

lk»SBP. 
KAAHNIKOISrP. 

▲KYAA2. 

2YM1IAX02. 

01  0. 

•BOAOTIOa. 

X«wp 

OVfU/AHTpatfl 

Kefian, 

art  wait 

Mil  i)ywn)0'a 
ovToy,  mu 
cnre  Ar)anrTOv 
ejcoAcov 
rw  vior  MOV, 

ori  watt 

Itrpai^A 

acai 

f  1  Aryinrrov 
MitXiH-cu 

VlOf  fUV» 

ori  nnrior 

aurow  icat 
e^  AiTvrrov 
KcicAi|Tai 

VIOf  fUfV, 

OTl  PTfWtOS 

lepariK 

atnop  Mat 
cicaXcira 
vtop  fuiy 
f  1  AiTuwron. 

U  dfeoald  here  be  mentioned  that  some  take  the 
Tetrt^ia  aa  denoting,  not  a  separate  work,  but 
ealy  tliat  postkm  of  tlM  Hexapla  which  contains  Uie 
fcar  eohimnB  filled  by  the  firar  principal  Greek  feiv 
mam.  Vakaiaa  {Note$  on  Eutebiui,  p.  106)  thinka 
thai  the  IVtrapla  waa  farmed  by  taking  those  four 
t  jiomaa  out  of  the  Hexapla,  and  making  them  into 
a  aparate  book. 

Bat  the  tesUmonj  of  Origen  himself  (i.  881, 
B.  131),  abofo  cited,  is  clear  that  he  formed  one 
■nmielMl  text  of  the  Septoagint,  by  eompnriaon  of 
tke  Arte  oiker  Greek  vtrtitjn$  (A,  2,  8),  tmng 
Heal  Its  kh  criterion.  If  he  had  known  Hebrew 
It  thia  time,  vouki  be  hate  confined  himself  to  the 
Greek  venkms?  WonU  he  hare  appealed  to  the 
Hebrew,  aa  represented  by  Aqnila,  etc  ?  It  seems 
very  evident  that  he  most  hare  lewnt  Hebrew  at  a 
httm  time,  and'Uierefore  that  the  Hexapla,  which 
raits  on  a  eompariaon  with  the  Hebrew,  must  hare 
feOowed  the  Tetrapla,  which  was  formed  by  the 
hdp  cf  Greek  rendons  only. 

The  words  of  Emebios  also  {ff.  E,  H.  16)  ap- 
pesr  to  diatlngniah  rery  clearly  between  the  Hex- 
■pla  and  Tetrapla  as  separate  works,  and  to  imply 
that  the  Tctiapla  preceded  the  HexapU. 

The  Older  of  precedence  is  not  a  mere  litersry 
yiestion ;  the  Tiew  abore  stated,  which  is  supported 
by  MoBtfrneon,  Ussfaer,  ete.,  strengthens  the  force 
«f  OrigcB*s  example  as  a  difigent  student  of  Seri^ 
Isn,  dbowing  bis  increasing  derin  taf e^ros  aeee' 
der«/9iUe». 

iW  labora  of  Ongeo,  punued  thnragh  a  long 
erenaof  yean,  ifaat  In  proeoring  by  personal  travd 
tke  aMtcfiala  for  his  great  work,  and  then  fai  com- 
piriDg  and  arranging  them,  made  him  worthy  of 
(kenane  ^tdboMM/tiif. 

fiat  what  was  the  rssnlt  of  an  this  toil?  Where 
k  DOW  his  great  work,  tho  Hexaph^  impared  with 
»  maek  eara,  and  written  by  so  many  skillfti 
saadi?  Too  hige  for  trsnsertptkn,  too  early  by 
SBtoriss  for  printing  (whkh  akoe  eoidd  hare  sared 
t),  II  waa  dsattawd  to  a  ehort  eilslenee.  It  was 
bna^t  from  Tyre  and  hdd  op  fai  the  Ubrary  at 
faMi%and  there  probably  perished  by  thaflamss, 
ft.u.tfi. 


One  copy,  howerer,  had  been  made,  by  Pam- 
philns  and  Eosebius,  of  the  column  containing  the 
corrected  text  of  the  Septoagint,  with  Origen's 
oMieriiks  and  obeU,  and  the  letten  denoting  ftom 
which  of  the  other  translatora  each  addition  was 
taken.  This  copy  is  probably  the  ancestor  of  those 
Codices  which  now  approach  most  nearly  to  the 
Hebrew,  and  are  entitled  Htxapl'tr ;  but  in  the 
coarse  of  transcription  the  distinguishing  marks 
haye  disappeared  or  become  confused ;  and  we  hasa 
thns  a  text  eomposed  partly  of  the  old  Septoagint 
text,  partly  of  insertions  from  the  thrse  other  ehisi 
Greek  Teiaions,  especially  that  of  Tboodotion. 

The  focts  abore  related  agree  well  with  the  phe* 
nomeoa  of  the  MSS.  before  stated.  As  we  hare 
Codices  derired  from  the  Hexaplar  text,  e.  g.  1% 
69,  68;  and  at  the  other  extreme  the  Codex  Vatt* 
eanuB  (II.),  probably  representing  nearly  the  an> 
dent  uncorrected  text,  Kot¥4i\  so  between  these  wt 
find  texts  of  intermediate  character  in  the  Codas 
Alexandriniis  (HI.)*  and  others,  which  may  per- 
haps be  derired  from  tbe  text  of  the  Tetnpki. 

To  theee  main  sources  of  our  existing  MSS.  most 
be  added  the  recensions  of  tlie  Septuagint  mentkmed 
by  Jerome  and  othen,  namely,  those  of  Lnciau  of 
Autioch  and  Hesyehius  of  Egypt,  not  long  after  the 
time  of  Origen.  We  hare  seen  abore  that  eaoh  of 
these  had  a  wide  range;  that  of  Lneian  (sappoeed 
to  be  corrected  by  the  Hebrew)  la  the  ehurohta 
from  Constantinople  to  Antioch;  that  of  Hesyehius 
in  Alexandria  and  ^^ypt;  while  the  ehurelios  ly- 
ing between  these  two  r^ons  used  the  Hexaplar 
text  copied  by  Eosebius  and  Pamphilos  (Hleron. 
torn.  i.  coL  1082). 

The  great  variety  of  text  fai  tbe  existing  MSS.  Is 
thus  aeeounted  for  by  the  rerietv  of  eooreea  from 
which  they  hare  deseended. 

I.  HiaroRT  OF  trs  Vbbmoh. 

We  hare  now  to  porsoe  oar  course  upwaida,  bj 
such  guidance  as  we  can  find.  The  andent  teiDt 
called  icoiH^,  which  was  current  before  the  time  a 
Origen,  whence  came  it? 

Weflnd  it  quoted  by  the  early  Christian  Fathaa 
In  Greek  by  Clsmcna  Romanoi,  Jartia 
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Indmh;  in  UUn  fonioni  bj  TVrtnlBan  tad 
Pyprian;  we  ftnd  it  queitioned  m  inaecunto  by 
the  Jews  (Jiut.  Mutjr,  JpoL)^  ud  provoking 
ttMCD  to  obuin  a  belter  versioo  (beooe  tfae  venioiit 
of  Aquila,  etc.);  we  fliid  it  quoted  bj  Joeepbns 
•nd  Pbilo:  and  thuii  we  are  bixnigbt  to  the  time 
of  the  Apoetlee  and  E^'angelista,  whoee  writingi  are 
ftdl  of  citations  and  refereooei,  and  imbued  with 
the  pbiBieology  of  the  Septiiagint. 

Bui  when  we  attempt  to  tnwe  it  to  its  origin, 
our  path  is  bcaet  with  dUBeulties.  Before  we  enter 
on  this  doubtful  ground  we  may  pause  awhile  to 
nark  the  wide  circulation  which  the  Venion  had 
obtained  at  the  Christian  era,  and  the  Important 
Mrvioes  it  rendered,  first,  in  preparing  tlie  way  of 
Christ,  secondly;  in  promotiug  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel. 

1.  This  version  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Hel- 
Icnistic  Jews  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  An  an- 
Dual  festival  was  held  at  Alexandria  in  remem- 
brance of  the  completion  of  the  work  (Philo,  Dt 
VUa  Mosu,  lib.  ii.).  The  manner  in  which  it  is 
quoted  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  proves 
that  it  had  been  k>ng  in  general  use.  Wherever, 
by  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  or  by  ookmixation, 
the  Greek  language  prevailed :  wherex-er  Jews  were 
settled,  and  the  attention  of  the  neighboring  Gen- 
tiles was  drawn  to  their  wondrous  history  and  law, 
there  was  found  the  Septuagiut,  which  thus  be- 
came, by  Dirine  Providence,  Uie  means  tif  spread- 
ing widely  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  and 
his  promises  of  a  Saviour  to  come,  throughout  the 
nations;  it  was  indeed  osttum  gwtibut  ad  Chrii- 
tem.  To  the  wide  dispenion  of  this  version  we 
may  ascribe  in  great  measure  that  general  persua- 
skm  which  preyed  over  the  whole  East  (perert- 
buerat  oritnte  Mo)  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  led  the  Magi  to  recognise  the  star 
which  proclaimed  the  birth  A  the  King  of  the  Jews. 

2.  Not  less  wide  was  the  influence  of  the  Sep- 
tnagint  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  Many  of 
those  Jews  who  were  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  from  Asia  Minor,  from  Africa, 
from  Crete  and  Kome,  used  the  Greek  language; 
the  testimonies  to  Christ  from  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  came  to  them  in  the  words  of  the  Septna- 
gint;  St.  Stephen  probably  quoted  fh>m  it  in  Us 
address  to  the  Jews;  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was 
reading  the  Septuagint  version  of  fsaiah  in  his  ehar- 
kt  (.«••&¥  '$rp6fiarov  M  trtpayiiy  ffx^  ••••); 
they  who  were  scattered  abroad  went  forth  into 
many  lands  speaking  of  Christ  in  Greek,  and  point- 
ing to  the  things  written  of  Uim  in  the  Greek  ver- 
sion of  Moses  and  the  Prophets;  from  Antioch  and 
Alexandria  in  the  East  to  Rome  and  MassUia  in  the 
West  the  voice  of  the  Gospel  sounded  forth  in 
Greek;  Clemens  of  Rome,  Ignatius  at  Antioch, 
Justin  Martyr  in  Palestine,  Irensus  at  Lyons,  and 
many  more,  taoght  and  wrote  in  the  words  of 
tlie  Greek  Scriptures  ;  and  a  still  wider  rsnge 
was  given  to  them  by  the  I^atin  version  (or  ver- 
iloiis)  made  tnm  the  IJCX.  fbr  the  use  of  the  Latin 
Ghorefaes  in  Italy  and  Africa;  and  in  hter  times 
toy  the  numerous  other  versions  into  the  toognes  of 
Agypt,  .Ethiopia,  Armenia,  Arabia,  and  Georgia, 
i'or  a  k>ng  poiod  the  Septuagint  was  the  (M 
Tsitament  of  the  fhr  larger  part  of  the  Christian 
Chureh.« 


a  On  this  part  of  ths  snl^Het  ass  aa  Hulana  Prtss 
■■ay,  by  W.  R.  Otanrton.  On  Um  li^mmte  ^  tkt 
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Let  at  now  try  to  ascend  towards  the  %a 
Gbn*  we  find  any  dear,  united,  consisieot  teetunooj 
totheoriginof  the  Septuagint?  (l)Wbcreaii4 
(S)  when  was  it  made?  and  (8)  by  whom?  mmJ 
(4)  whenoe  the  title?  The  testimon&ea  of  ancinit 
vrriten,  or  (to  speak  more  properly)  tbdr  tradi- 
tions, have  been  weighed  and  examined  by  maoj 
learned  men,  and  the  result  is  well  described  by 
Person  (i'ft^.  od  LXX^  1665): 

**  Neque  vero  de  ^us  antiquitate  dignitateipi 
qoiequam  imprsBsentianim  dioemus,  de  qnibos  viri 
docti  multa,  hoc  prsenertim  sficulo,  scripaere:  qui 
cum  maxima  inter  se  dissentiant,  i^U  adkuc  mtii 
ctrii  et  txplorati  vldentur  iradidiise.** 

1.  The  only  point  in  which  all  a|i:ree  b  thit 
Alexandria  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Verskio :  thi 
Septuagint  begins  where  the  Nile  enda  his  course. 

9.  Od  one  other  point  there  is  a  near  agree- 
ment, namely,  as  to  time,  that  the  Version  me 
made,  or  at  least  commenced,  In  the  time  of  the 
earlier  Ptolemies,  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  oeo- 
tury  B.  o. 

L  Bff  tehom  was  U  mndet  The  folknrin^ 
are  some  of  the  traditions  cuirent  among  the 
Fathen:  — 

Irenseus  (lib.  ill.  c  34)  relatca  that  Ptolemy 
Lagl,  wishing  to  adorn  his  Alexandrian  Ubniy 
with  the  writings  of  aU  natkms,  reqaetted  from  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem  a  Greek  venion  of  their  Scrip- 
torm;  that  they  sent  seventy  elden  weD  skilled  in 
the  Scriptures  and  in  Uter  Isnguages;  that  the 
king  tepnrattd  (Aem  /nnu  one  anotktr^  and  bade 
them  all  translate  the  several  books.  When  they 
came  tpgether  before  Ptolemy  and  showed  their 
venions,  God  was  gbrified,  for  tkeg  all  offrttd 
eKocUfff  from  beginning  to  end,  in  every  phnse 
and  word,  so  that  all  men  may  know  tkot  tht 
BcHpimtB  are  tramUUtd  by  Ihe  m^iiratiim  of 
God. 

Justin  Martyr  {Cokofi.  ad  Grweoi,  p.  34)  gins 
the  same  account,  and  adds  that  he  was  taken  to 
see  the  cells  in  which  tlie  interpreten  worked. 

Epiphanius  says  that  the  translaton  were  divided 
into  pairs,  in  86  cells,  each  pair  being  provided 
with  two  scribes;  and  that  3(S  versions,  agreeing 
in  every  point,  were  produced,  by  the  gift  c^  '^'' 
H<^  Spirit  {Dt  Pond,  et  Ment.  cap.  iii.-^i.). 

Among  the  Latin  Fathere  Augustine  adheres  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  tnaslaton:  •«Noo  autetii 
secnndum  LXX.  interpretes,  qui  etiam  Ipsi  divino 
Spiritu  interpretati,  ob  hoc  aliter  videntnr  nounoUa 
dixisse,  ut  ad  splrituslem  sensnm  seratandnni  oia- 
gis  admoneretor  lectoris  intentio  ....'*  {fk 
Dodr.  Ch-itL  iv.  16). 

Bat  Jerome  boldly  throws  aside  the  whole  story 
of  the  cells  and  the  inspiration:  **  Et  nescio  quit 
primus  auctor  Septusginta  cdlubM  Alexandriv 
mendsdo  suo  extruxerit,  quibus  divisi  eadeoi  wenp- 
tHarent,  eum  Aristmis  qjusdem  Ptoleois»i  {nttpw- 
wi^T^f,  et  nmlto  post  tempore  Josephiis,  nihil  tal^ 
rstolerini:  sed  in  mift  bedliei  congrq^atos,  eonto 
lisse  scribant,  non  prophetasv.  Aliud  est  cnip* 
vatem,  aliud  esse  interpretem.  Ibi  spiritos  veoturs 
pnedicit;  hlcemdltio  et  verboram  oopia  ea  qo* 
hitelUgit  tnms&rt  **  {Prmf.  ad  Pent.). 

The  dedsion  between  these  conflicting  repons  si 
to  the  impiiation  may  be  best  made  by  csrefti 
stMly  of  the  Vereioa  itasU: 

It  will  he  observed  that  Jerome,  while  r^ieetinf 
the  stories  of  others,  refers  to  the  relation  of  Am 
tsms,  or  Aristsai,  and  to  Joeephus,  the  former  b* 
iug  foOowed  by  the  Utter. 
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(w  Mlfcrf)  letter  of  AriitcM  tc  hia  brother 
extant;  it  maj  be  found  at  the 
of  the  folio  folume  of  Hodj  {Dt  BMi- 
OrigtnaUtrtUf  etc.,  Ozon.  mdccy.)} 
mi  ■ffwrBtdy  in  a  email  Tolume  pabliahed  at  Oz- 
fard  (1693).  It  gives  a  splendid  account  of  the 
vi^  of  tbe  ScptiMgint;  of  the  enibaasy  and  prea- 
■iti  ant  bj  King  Ptdemj  to  the  high -priest  at 
JgiwTiin.  by  the  adiiee  of  Demelrhu  PhaUreui^ 


kis  OrarioM,  50  talenU  of  gold  and  70  talents  of 
■h«,  etc ;  the  Jewish  slaves  whom  he  set  free, 
p^jing  their   ransom   himself;   the  letter  of  the 

of  the  high-priest;  the  choosing 
finom  each  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
;  the  oop7  of  toe  Law,  in  letters 
at  Alexandria  on  Jie  anni- 
of  the  king's  victory  o\-er  Antigonus;  the 
fast  prB|;ared  Sar  the  seventy-two,  which  oontinued 
kr  seven  dajs;  the  questions  proposed  to  each  of 
ths  iBtcrpreten  in  turn,  with  the  answers  of  each ; 
thsr  lodging  by  the  sea  shore;  and  the  aooom- 
of  th^   work  in  seventy-two  days,  by 


kiag;  the 
af  six  ini 
lad  their 
af  geld;  their 


Ot  S^  ^w«T^A0vr  cjcwrra  ir6fa/pmpa  iroiourrcs 
sy^  J«vro^  TflUT  iun-ifioKeuSf  rh  8i  ^jc  r^i 
99^tptt0ims  yu^fA*ro9  w/»tw^«r  Ayirypa^^Y  off- 
ra9  4riqp(9M9  wapit  rov  Afi/Aifrpiov'  •  *  .  • 

The  king  r^oioed  greatly,  and  commanded  the 
bseks  to  be  caRftiUy  kept;  gave  to  each  three  robes, 
teo  talents  of  gold,  etc. ;  to  Elessar  the  high-priest 
he  sent  tea  silver-footed  tables,  a  cup  of  thirty 
taknts,  etc,  and  begged  him  to  let  any  of  the 
hterpietsts  who  wished  come  and  see  him  again, 
kr  he  loved  to  have  such  men  and  to  spend  his 
Wilth  npon  tbem. 

This  is  the  story  which  probably  gave  to  this 
■nioii  the  title  of  the  StptwiyinL  It  difRsrs  from 
the  later  aeeonnta  above  cited,  being  more  embel- 
ished,  bat  lees  marvelous.  It  speaks  much  of 
ie}al  pomp  and  munificence,  but  says  nothing  of 
iayir^i&MS.  The  tnuislators  met  together  and  con- 
fared,  and  produced  the  best  version  Uiey  could. 

A  ampler  aeoount,  and  probably  more  genuine, 
k  that  given  by  Aristobulus  (Sd  century  a.  c. )  in 
•  fi^gnent  preserved  by  Oemens  Alezandrinus 
{Sf\  rawtfii,  lib.  v.  p.  595)  and  by  Ensebtus  {Praep. 
Erimg.  bk.  xiiL  c  12):  — 

**U  is  nmnifeat  that  Pbto  baa  fbOowed  onr  Law, 
sad  atodied  difigently  all  ita  particulara.  For  be- 
fae  Demetrius  I'halereus  a  transUtion  had  been 
■ade,  by  others,  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews* 
$Diag  forth  oat  of  Egypt,  and  of  all  that  happened 
to  them,  and  of  the  oonqneat  of  the  land,  and  of 
the  ezpositkn  of  the  whole  Law.  Henee  it  is 
itnifeat  that  the  aforeaaid  philosopher  borrowed 
aaiy  things  ;  for  be  was  vrry  lesnied,  as  was  Py- 
ikacoaas,  who  also  tnmsfenred  many  of  our  doc- 
irioies  into  his  system.  But  the  entire  tianslation 
if  oar  whole  Law  (j^  M  8Ai|  kpuAiP^ta  rw  Zth  rov 
"^pMo  wdvTwv)  was  mada  in  toe  time  of  the  king 
aaasd  Phiiarielphna,  a  man  of  greater  aetl,  under 
tfta  <firBeiioa  of  I>emetriiiB  Phahrsas."* 

Ikis  probably  eapiesses  the  belief  which  prs- 
\tilf4  io  the  3d  century  b.  a,  namely,  that  some 
^atKvs  of  the  Jewish  history  had  been  published 
B  Greek  bsfora  Demetrius,  but  that  in  his  time 
■d  aadsr  hie  diredaeo  the  whole  Law  was  tnms- 
htei:  and  this  agrees  with  the  story  of  AristCM. 
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The  Ptofegoe  of  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  ths  8oe 
of  Sirach  (ascribed  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phye 
con,  about  133  b.  c.)  makes  mention  of  "  the  Lea 
itself,  the  Prophets,  and  the  rert  of  the  borks  '- 
having  been  translated  from  the  Hebrew  into 
another  tongue. 

The  letter  of  Aristeas  was  leoeived  as  genuine 
and  true  for  many  centuries:  by  Josephus  and  Je- 
rome, and  by  learned  men  in  modem  times.    The 
fint  who  eipressed  doubts  wera  Lud.  de  Yivet 
(Note  on  Augustin.  De  CivU.  i)et,  xviii.  42)  an' 
Julius  Scaliger,  who  boldly  declared  his  belief  tlu 
it  waa  a  forgery;  **a  JudoKt  guodttm  Arittea  nnak 
ine  conftetam  esse :  **  and  the  general  belief  gl 
scholars  now  is,  that  it  was  the  work  of  some  Ji 
exandrian  Jew,  whether  with  the  olgect  of  tohan* 
eing  the  dignity  of  hb  Law,  or  Um  credit  of  the 
Greek  version,  or  for  the  meaner  purpose  of  gaiiv 
The  Bge  in  which  the  letter  of  Aristeas  nukes  its 
appearance  was  fertile  in  such  fictitious  writings 
(see  Bentley  oti  PkalarU^  p.  85,  ed.  Dyoe). 

"  Tlie  passage  in  Galen  that  1  refer  to  ia  this. 
^  When  the  Attali  and  the  Ptolemies  were  ui  emu- 
lation about  their  libraries,  the  knavery  of  forging 
books  and  titles  b^gan.  For  there  were  those 
that,  to  enhance  the  price  of  their  books,  put  the 
names  of  great  authors  before  them,  and  eo  eold 
them  to  those  princes.* " 

It  is  worth  while  to  kwk  through  the  letter  of 
Aristeas,  that  the  reader  may  see  for  himself  how 
exactly  the  charactera  of  the  writing  correspond  U* 
those  of  the  fictitious  writings  of  the  i^ophists,  so 
ably  exposed  by  Bentley. 

Here  are  the  same  kind  of  errors  and  anachro* 
nisms  in  history,  the  same  embellishments,  eminent 
characters  and  great  evunts,  splendid  giiU  of  gold 
and  silver  and  purple,  of  which  the  writers  of  fic- 
tion were  so  lavish.  These  are  well  exposed  by 
Hody ;  and  we  of  hter  times,  with  our  inherited 
wisdom,  wonder  how  suoh  a  story  could  have  ob- 
tained credit  with  scholan  of  formsr  days. 

"What  olumsie  cheats,  those  Sibylline  oradce 
now  extant,  and  Aristeas'  story  of  the  Septuagint, 
paased  without  contest,  even  among  inmy  learned 
men  '  (Bentley  on  PhalarU,  lutrod  p.  83). 

But  the  Pseudo-Aristeaa  tad  a  baala  of  fisct  for 
hia  fiction;  on  three  pointa  of  his  story  there  is  U9 
material  difierenoe  of  opinion,  and  they  are  con- 
firmed by  the  study  of  the  Version  itself:  — 

1.  The  Version  was  made  at  Alexandria. 

3.  It  was  begup  in  the  time  of  the  earlier  Ptoi^* 
mies,  about  880  B.  o. 

3.  The  Uw  (i.  e.  the  Pentateueh)  akme  mm 
tnnslaled  at  fint. 

It  is  also  very  possible  that  there  is  some  tnrtk 
in  the  statement  of  a  copy  being  placed  in  the  royU 
library.  (The  emperor  Akbar  caused  the  Nsw 
Testament  to  be  tranalated  into  Persian.) 

But  by  whom  was  the  Version  made?  As  Hody 
justly  remarks,  *«  It  is  of  Httle  moment  whether  it 
waa  made  at  the  command  of  the  kins;  or  spont»> 
neonsly  by  the  Jews;  but  it  Is  a  question  of  great 
importance  whether  the  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Law, 
and  the  interpreters  (as  Pteudo-Aristeas  and  hia 
followers  relate),  wera  summoned  fh>m  Jerusalcnft, 
and  aent  by  the  high-prieet  to  Alexandria." 

On  this  question  no  testimony  can  be  so  ooncla* 

sive  as  the  evidence  of  the  Version  itself,  whieb 

bean  upon  its  fisce  the  marks  of  imperfect  kuow&> 

edge  of  Hebrew,  and  exhibits  the  forms  and  pbnsoi 

I  of  the  Macedonie  Greek  prevalent  in  Alexandria^ 

i  with  a  plentifol  sprinkling  of  figxptlan  words.  T^ 
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fcnnt  HkBovow,  wap9y§$d\(nraMf  bewnj  the 
feOow-citbena  of  Lyoophron,  the  Aleuuidrian  poet, 
who  ckNes  hii  ianibie  line  with  Kkwh  yris  ^<rx^(o- 
aatf,  Hody  (ii.  o.  it.)  gives  soreral  exunplM  of 
Egyptisn  reoderingB  of  nuiiei,  and  coin%  and 
meaiures;  among  them  the  hippodrome  of  AJesan- 
dria,  for  the  Hebrew  CUnrUh  {Gen.  xlviii.  7),  and 
the  papjrus  of  the  Nile  for  the  ruth  of  Job  (?iii. 
11).  The  reader  of  the  LXX.  will  readily  agree 
with  hit  conclusion,  **  Sive  regii  juaiu,  live  sponte 
a  JiidKie,  a  Judaeu  Alexandrinia  fuiaae  faetam.** 

The  queition  ae  to  the  moving  caiue  which  ga^ie 
birth  to  the  Vereion  is  one  which  oaimot  be  so  de- 
eiatvelj  answered  either  by  internal  evidence  or  by 
historical  testimony.  Hie  balance  of  probability 
must  be  struck  between  the  tradition,  so  widely 
and  permanently  prevalent,  of  the  ldng*s  interven- 
tion, and  the  simpler  account  suggested  by  the 
fiMsts  of  iiistory,  and  the  phenomena  of  tlie  VersioD 
Itself. 

It  is  well  known  that,  after  the  Jews  returned 
flrom  the  Captivity  of  Babylcm,  having  lost  in  great 
measure  the  familiar  luiowledge  of  the  ancient  He- 
brew, the  readings  from  the  Books  of  Moses  in  the 
synagogues  of  Palestine  were  eiplained  to  them  in 
the  Chaldaic  tongue,  in  Targums  or  Paraphrases; 
and  the  same  was  done  with  the  Books  of  the 
Prophets  when,  at  a  later  time,  they  also  were  read 
in  the  synagogues. 

The  Jews  of  Alexandria  had  probably  still  less 
knowledge  of  Hebrew;  their  fiuniliar  language  was 
Alexandrian  Greek.  They  had  settled  in  Alexan- 
dria in  laige  numbers  soon  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, and  under  the  earlier  Ptolemies.  They 
would  naturally  follow  the  same  practice  as  their 
brethren  in  Palestine;  the  Law  first  and  afterwards 
the  Prophets  woukl  be  expUined  in  Greek,  and 
from  ihiM  practice  wouM  arise  in  time  an  entire 
Greek  Version. 

All  the  phenomena  of  the  Yenioo  seem  to  con- 
firm this  view;  the  Pentateuch  is  the  Iwst  part  of 
the  Version ;  the  other  books  are  more  defective, 
l)etraying  probably  the  increasing  degeneracy  of 
the  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  the  decay  of  Hebrew  learn- 
ing with  the  lapse  of  time. ' 

4.  Whence  the  tUU  f  It  seems  anneoessary  to 
suppose,  with  EUohhom,  that  the  title  Septuagint 
■rose  from  the  ap|xt>val  given  to  tlie  Version  by 
an  Alexandrian  &uihedrim  of  70  or  73;  that  title 
appears  sufficiently  accounted  for  above  by  the  prev- 
alence of  the  letter  of  Aristeas,  describing  the 
mission  of  73  interpreters  ftt>m  Jerusalem.  [For  a 
different  yiew  of  the  origin  of  this  name,  founded 
on  a  carious  Latin  scbolion,  see  art.  Vbbmons, 
Axouorr  (Greek).  —A.] 

n.  Character  op  the  Seftcaoint. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  character  of  the 
Version,  and  the  help  which  it  affords  in  the  crit- 
icism and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  ChnracUr  of  the  Vermn,  —  Is  it  faithful 
In  substance?  Is  it  minutely  accurate  in  details? 
Does  it  l)ear  witness  for  or  against  the  tradition  of 
Its  having  been  made  by  special  inspiration? 

These  are  some  of  the  chief  questions:  there  are 
others  which  relate  to  particulars,  and  it  will  be 
weU  to  discuss  these  latter  first,  as  they  throw  some 
Hght  on  the  more  general  questions. 

H.  Was  the  Venion  made  torn  Hebrew  HSS. 

vllh  the  vowel  points  now  used  ? 
▲  fefw  OftmplBs  will  indieato  tho  anowor. 
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1. 

fa.  vl.  17.  >35^,  UboL 
Tl.  19.  ^brro,  MachlL 
xlU.  30.  Dn^  Xtham. 
Deut  m.  10.  nsbp,  Salciiah. 

xxxiv.  1.  n|PQ,  Pl%a]i. 

2.  OnDB  WoiM, 


TBAxfi. 


ae«.  t.  9.  D'PD,  Mi».    «w«Y^    (nSTO). 
sv.  11.  nn\^  3^*1,       iMl  avmmSBur^  mnm 
amd  ht  drove  f  Wm  moay.       (DTYM  2^*1). 

Bx.  xii.  17.  nvr ^rrn^,    ^  <rv«A^  v»^ 

Nam.  xvl.  6.  npS,  m  the  hrintwrm 

morning,  Oil?)- 

Deut.  XT.  18.  n^tt^C),  doM*.  iwHtwom  (nS^C). 

Is.  U.  7.  n;j}^,  a  word.  Mmtot  (T^^^)* 

Examples  of  these  two  kinds  are  innnmerabli 
Plainly  the  Greek  translaton  had  not  Hebree 
MSS.  pointed  as  at  present. 

In  many  cases  (e.  ff.  Ex.  ii.  25;  Nahara  ill.  8; 
the  LXX.  hare  probably  preserved  tlie  true  |»x>* 
nuDciation  and  sense  where  the  Maaoretic  pointing 
has  gone  wrong. 

ZL  Were  the  Hebrew  words  divided  from  one 

another,  and  were  the  final  lettere,  ^,  P\,  7,  D,  *7t 

in  use  when  the  Septuagint  was  made? 
Take  a  few  out  (k  many  examples:  — 

IUbm9,  LXl 

(1.)  Dent.  xxiT.  6.  1^  "^IS,  ^P^ov  lw4fM>t9 
apeHMkmg  Syrian  (Tahb  D"TN). 

(2.)    2K.ii.  14.  HPirr^  U4^ 

ktaho       [^•yyAnthePK 
words  in  ooe]. 

(&)  3  K.  zzIL  90.  pb,  obx  ohm 

thtrtfort.  0?^^). 

(4.)  1  Ohr.  xTll.  10.  t{b  ^K^  tuX  oA$io»  o* 
muHwiUuUtkte,         O^VTStQ)* 

(5.)  Hos  vl.  6.  INH  tf^ClBOfty)  K«i  rh  jcpuia^w 

^^.,)  OWTOA. 

ontf  tkfptdgmmts  {art '       Tbv  LXX.  toU 

eten  fouy  O  poor  of  the      [they  Join  the  tvi 
Jloek.  first  words). 


Here  we  find  thrse  caaea  (2,  4^  6)  where  the 
LXX.  read  as  one  word  what  makes  two  in  tbt 
present  Hebrew  text :  one  case  (3)  where  one  H» 
brew  word  is  made  into  two  by  the  LXX.;  t«< 
oases  (1,  5)  where  the  LXX.tnuuiera  letter  oeo 
tho  end  of  one  woid  t>/  the  bo^innlim  of  th^not 
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of  the  Hebrew  in  tbeie  eaaei  it  will 
i  thai  the  Hebrew  MSS.  mutt  have 
without  intvrab  between  the  worde, 
i  final  foraw  wen  not  then  hi 


nd  thai  the 


In  tfarae  of  the  above  eiampiet  (4,  5,  6),  the 
?^4^l■^i^li  has  probably  jjweeited  the  trae  diviiion 
■id  ameew 

In  the  alndy  of  thew  minute  partioolan,  which 
cnaUe  we  to  *-'^*"»«"*  doiely  the  work  of  the  tiant- 
htaia,  grant  help  ie  aflbcded  bj  CtyipeUi  CriUca 
Baera^  and  hjr  the  Vorttudiem  of  Fnuikel,  who  has 
nt  aaigentfj  anatomiirH  the  text  of  the  LXX. 
Hk  poyMied  work  on  the  whole  of  the  Venion  baa 
mA  bem  completed,  but  he  hae  publiahed  a  part  of 
ft  m  hie  tivaiiee  £7e6er  dtn  Emjhm  der  Pakb^ 
kern  £x€^ff9e  aatfdU  AlexamdrimtdU  Ber^ 
rhich  he  renewi  minotelj  the  Septu- 
■gini  Vcnhm  of  the  rentateoch. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Uiger  ({aertkNM. 
A.  Im  tk€   Sfpimoffint  faiti{fiU  in  gubttaneet 
Hoe  we  caniioi  amwcr  by  cithig  a  few  emmples; 
the  yMBfinn  icfere  to  the  geoenU  texture,  and  any 

muit  be  fwified  by  ountinuous 


1.  And  fint  it  hae  been  dearly  shown  by  Hody, 
Frinkel,  and  othen,  that  the  aevenl  booke  were 
ttrjiilited  hj  diflerent  penooa,  without  any  com- 
ppshenave  leiliiiei  to  harmoniae  the  eevend  parts. 
KfjMs  aad  wetde  an  nnderad  diflerantly  in  dif- 

fcrst  books;  e.  ^.  nQ9»  thepa8Mver,hithe  Ptoi- 
Meeeh  k  lemleied  virxctf  hi  9  Chr.  zzxr.  6, 

OrnM,  ITHas.  Kl  xzviiL  ao  (LXX.  96),ai^A«- 
#t«,  Ikwi.  xsziiL  8,  a^Xm,  En*.  IL  08,  ^mrlCor- 


Tf 


vii.  66,  fmrlvm^. 


Srari,  Tkmmmim,  hi  Ex.  xzriiL  80  (LXX.  26), 

■  ifjihmi  hi  fir.  iL  68,  r4\MP. 

The  PhiliitineB  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Joehua 
«t#vAitfTt«i^  in  the  other  books,  Aax^vXoi. 

lee  booke  of 'Jndgee,  Ruthf  Samuel,  and  Kings, 
m%  Aetingnished  by  the  use  of  iy^  d/u,  instead  of 

These  are  a  few  out  of  many  likevarlationi. 

8.  Thus  the  character  of  the  Venion  varies 
■neb  hi  the  several  books;  thoeeof  the  Pentateuch 
vt  the  beet, ae  Jerome  myt  {ConfiUmurpiutquam 
mUrit  cmm  HtbraicU  eonmmare),  and  this  egrees 
«tn  with  the  external  evidence  that  the  Law  was 
tnmlated  iSnt,  wlien  Hebrew  MS8.  were  more  oor- 
iMt  aad  Hebrew  better  known.  Perhaps  the  sim- 
ffiotj  of  the  style  hi  these  early  books  fecihtated 
tfasfiddtyoftheVenkm. 

3.  The  poettcel  parts  are,  generally  speaking,  in- 
hrior  to  the  hieiorical,  the  n^^inal  aboundhig  with 

orde  and  expressioos.  In  these  parte  the 
of  the  LXX.  most  be  contmoally  on  the 
Iset  an   imperfect  rendering  of  a  difficult 

end  mar  the  whole  sentenoei    The  Pselms  end 

hiwbe  are  perhape  the  best 

4.  In  the  li^or  Phjphets  (prDbably  trsDsIated 
Mriy  100  yeaiB  efter  the  Peatateoch)  some  of  the 
Boit  unportuit  piophedes  are  sadly  obscured:  e.  g, 
k  it.  i,  revro  wp&rop  wi9  rax^  wofei,  X^P' 
UBmk^t  c.  r.  A.,  end  hi  is.  6,  Emiai  nactug 
m inmrrtitm  eese  Migmm  (ZningH);  Jcr.  zziil. 
Ii  ol  rtvro  rh  Iro/M  mdrav  h  itaXicru  o^^r 
K^Mst  *Iwre8ie  4r  reSf  wee^ihws 

■■kiil  1^  the  JOnor  Plopheti  (tpwhinK  {»- 
~  r)  MB  »•  be  bitter  rsndsed.   The  LXX. 
IM 
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sion  of  Daniel  was  not  used,  that  of  TheodoHoa 
being  substituted  for  it 

6.  Supposing  the  numerous  glosses  and  dupli- 
cate renderings,  which  liave  evidently  crept  ftom 
the  margin  into  the  text,  to  be  removed  (e.  g.  Is. 
vii.  16;  Hab.  in.  S;  Joel  i.  8),  — for  these  ere 
blemishes,  not  of  the  Verston  itself,  but  of  the 
copies, — and  forming  a  rough  estimate  of  what  the 
Septoagint  was  iu  its  earliest  state,  we  may  per- 
haps say  of  it,  in  the  words  of  the  well-known  idm- 
ile,  that  it  was,  in  many  parts,  Me  mtor^  jicfe  ^ 
the  Hebrew  (apedry,  exhibiting  the  general  out* 
lines  of  the  pattern,  but  confiisttl  in  tto  more  deli- 
cate lines,  and  with  many  ends  of  threads  visible; 
or,  to  use  a  more  dignified  illnstraUon,  the  Sep> 
tuagint  is  the  image  of  the  original  seen  through 
a  gbss  not  aiyusted  to  the  proper  Ibeos;  the  btf^ 
features  are  shown,  but  the  sberpnese  of  definition 
iskMt 

B.  We  have  anticipated  the  enswer  to  the  see- 
ond  questfon  ^  It  the  Veraian  mifuitelg  aecurale 
in  iUiaiU  t  —  but  will  give  a  few  examples: 

1.  The  tame  word  hi  the  same  chapter  is 
often  rendered  by  differing  words,  —  Ex.  xiL  13, 

^nrjpp,  "  I  will  pw  over,"  LXX  o-jcfwa^, 

but  83,  rtQ^j  "  will  pass  over,"  LXX.  wapeKe^ 

0'rrai. 

2.  Differing  words  by  the  saeie  word, — Ex. 

xii.  88,  *^9f ,  M  pass  through,"  and  HD^  Mpass 
over,"  both  by  wapeXe^rrai;  Num.  xv.  4,  6, 

TViy^y  »»olRring,"  and  njT,  «« sacrifice,"  both 

by  9vala, 

3.  The   divbe   namee   are    frequent^   iots^ 

changed;  K^iof  is  put  for  D^iTt^  God,  end 

•cjf  for  TJyV^  JiHOYxn;  and  the  two  are  often 
wrongly  combined  or  wrongly  separated. 

4.  Proper  names  are  sometimes  translated, 
sometimes  not  In  (3en.  xxiii.  bj  translating  the 
name  Maekpdah  {jh  8iirAovy),  the  Version  b 
made  to  speak  fint  of  the  cave  behig  in  the  field 
(ver.  9),  and  then  of  the  fieU  being  in  the  cave 
(ver.  17),  b  kyahs  'E^f^r,  U  ^p  iw  rf  3fte-X^ 
tfWifAalau  the  last  woni  not  warranted  by  the  He> 
brew.    Zech.  vi.  14  is  a  curious  examine  of  four 

names  of  persons  bebg  transited,  e.  g,  n^Il*1tS/, 

«*to  Tobijah,"  LXX.  roit  xpn^l^^*  a^r;  Pb- 
gah  hi  Deut  xxxiv.  1  is  ^wry^  but  hi  Deut  ill. 
37,  Tov  KeXai^eviUpov, 

6.  The  translators  are  often  misled  by  the  sim- 
ilarity of  Hebrew  words:   e.  g.  Num.   iii.  86, 

V*:;n^Q,  <«the  coHs  of  it,"  LXX.  rk  iwr^ 
Aoiwa,  and  iv.  88,  rk  wepiircrd.  In  other  places, 
ol  mdkoif  and  Is.  Uv.  8,  rh  vxoiviviuera^  both 

righUy.  Ex.  It.  81,  ^1^0^  *'they  heard," 
LXX.  ix^  (npQT^);  Num.  xvi.  16,  <«I  have 
not  taken  one  ass "  n'*)Qq),  LXX  odic  iwi9^ 

/*ii/»«(Ton)«txij^;  Dwit  xxxii.  lOjinMjp';, 

«(he  found  him,"  LXX.  abrdpitfieep  oMp]  1 
Sam.  xii.  8,  ^n^jp.  » I  em  greyheaded,"  LXX. 

«a#«irou«   CF\Vfh  Qm.  lU.  17,  ^7t::Jli, 

»for  thy  sake,"  LXX.  ip  roSf  fpya  #«*  (T  fev 
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Im  nry  wanj  OMet  the  enor  nmy  b«  thoa  tneed 
lo  the  tiiniltfity  of  aome  of  Um  Hebrew  letten, 

^  Ajid  "1,  n  ftad  r\  ^  and  %  etc;  In  lome  it  is 
difflenU  to  aee  h^  eonneotion  bciweao  the  origioal 

■ad  the  Venion :  a.  p.  Dmt  nxii.  8,  ^HnttT  \39, 
«>the  aona  of  larad,**  LXX.  ^eyyik^i  Ocov. 
Aquib  and  STmmachna,  vl&v  'lo'paiK. 


WatBhman,  what  of  the  BlghtT  •vAivwrv  iwdAlm. 

Watnhman,  what  of  tiM  olghtT  ^vAi^vw  fo«)M»i  mU 

Iba  wafeohman  aald,  iV  itf«v» 

Tha  moraine  aomath,  and  alaa  *B^  fyffit  {Jjnv 

tha  night:  KmLwmp'^nA^iinu 
If  ya  wiU  Inqniia,  Inqnlxa  ja. 
BaCam,eoma. 

6.  Besldea  the  abore  deriatioiit,  and  many  Hke 
them,  which  an  probably  due  to  accidental  eaaaaey 
tha  change  of  a  letter,  or  doubtfol  writing  in  the 
Hebrew,  there  are  some  paanges  which  seem  to  ex- 
htbit  a  studied  variation  in  the  LXX.  from  the  He- 
brew: e.  g.  Gen.  ii.  2,  on  the  seTeoth  (^37^337n) 
dnjr  God  ended  hii  work,  LXX.  owrriKww  6 
%96s  ip  rf  flfi^p^  rf  ticrp  rk  Uprya  abrov.  The 
addition  in  £z.  xti.  40,  itai  ip  rf  yp  XmWy, 
appears  to  be  of  this  liind,  inserted  to  solve  a  diffi- 
culty. 

Frequently  the  strong  expreidons  of  the  Hebrew 
•re  soAsned  down;  wliera  human  parte  are  aacribed 
lo  God,  for  lumd  the  LXX.  aubatitttte  power  ,•  for 
mouth -^wordftta.    Ex.  It.  16,  **  Thou  ahak  be  to 

hfan  instead  of  God*'  (D^rr^Hb),  LXX.  ^  M 

o^^  few  rh  wp^r  rhw  Oa^r;  see  Ex.  iv.  16. 
Tlieee  and  many  more  savor  of  design,  rather  than 
of  accident  or  error. 

The  Yerrion  is,  therefore,  not  minotely  aeeunte 
In  detaila;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  aa  a  principle, 
never  to  buiki  any  ar^ment  on  aordi  or  phrates 
of  the  SepluaginL,  without  con^ring  them  wUh 
the  Hebrew,  The  Greek  may  be  right;  but  very 
often  its  Tariationa  are  wrong. 

r.  We  shall  now  be  prepu^  to  weigh  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Fathers,  that  the  Version  waa  made 
by  inspiration:  jcar*  Mrrpoiop  rod  8cov,  Ira- 
n«us;  *<dirino  Spiritu  interpretati,"  Augustine. 
£ven  Jerome  bJmself  seems  to  think  that  the  LXX. 
may  have  sometimes  added  words  to  the  original, 
Mo6  8piriiy»  SancU  auctoriintem,  licet  in  BebnaU 
9olwnimbui  non  Ugatur  **  {JhnrfaL  m  ParaUp.  tom. 
L  ooL  1419). 

Let  ua  try  to  form  some  conception  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  inqnraiion  of  trantlatore.  It  cannot 
mean  what  Jerome  here  aeeioa  to  allow,  that  the 
translatorB  were  divinely  moved  to  add  to  the  orig- 
inal, for  thia  wouM  be  the  in^riraUon  of  Prophets ; 
aa  he  himself  says  m  another  paange  {Pniog,  m 
Genenn,  tom.  1.)  ^aHud  est  enim  vertere,  aUnd 
esse  interpretemy  Every  such  addition  would  be, 
in  foot,  a  new  revektioo. 

Nor  ean  it  be,  aa  aome  have  thought,  that  the 
de/iations  of  the  Septuagint  from  the  original  were 
divinely  directed,  whether  in  order  to  ad^  the 
Scripturea  to  the  mind  of  the  heathen,  or  for  other 
purposes.  This  would  be,  pro  tantOy  a  new  reveU- 
llon,  and  it  ia  difficult  to  conceive  of  such  a  refeb- 
tion ;  for,  be  it  observed,  the  discrepance  between 
Um  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptons  would  tend  to 
Mparate  the  Jews  of  PalesUne  from  those  of  Alex- 
andria, and  of  other  placea  where  the  Greek  Scrip- 
nsed;  there  would  be  two  difibtCDt  eop- 
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fas  of  the  same  books  diapersed  threnglwi  M« 
world,  each  chiming  Divine  authority;  the  af  pfl^ 
to  Moeea  and  tho  Prophcta  wonM  loae  moeb  of  iu 
foree;  the  atandard  of  Divfaie  tiwth  wciU  bo 
dered  doubtful;  the  trumpet  would  givo  an 
tahi  sound. 
Nol    If  there  bo  such  a  thing  as  an  n 

&translaiors,  it  must  bo  an  efibct  of  tho  H^^y 
rit  on  their  minds,  enabling  them  to  do  their 
work  of  Iramlatkm  more  peifoetly  than  by  tJbcir 
own  ahiHtlei  and  aoquiiementa;  to  ofweomo  the 
diffleoltSes  ariaing  ftmn  defective  knowfedge,  from 
imperfect  HSS.,  from  simifarity  of  letters,  fi«n 
human  infirmity  and  weariness;  and  so  to  pwidues 
a  copy  of  the  Seriptniea,  aetting  forth  the  Word  d 
God,  and  the  history  of  his  people,  in  its  origh^ 
troth  and  purity.  Thia  ia  the  kind  of  inspiratka 
efaimed  for  tho  translators  by  Phik>  {ViL  JTnti, 
lib.  ii.}:  **  We  look  upon  the  persons  whs  made  tha 
Venion,  not  merely  as  transfaton,  but  ao  penona 
chcaen  and  set  apart  by  Divine  appolntnient,  to 
whom  it  was  given  to  oompreliend  and  ami  tea  ths 
sense  and  meaning  of  Moaes  hn  the  Ailleat  and 
clearest  manner.*' 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  judge,  ftwn  tho  fan- 
going  examplea,  whether  the  Septuagint  Venioo 
satiafiea  thia  test.  If  it  does,  it  will  bo  fboiid  not 
only  substantiany  foithfril,  but  minutely  aocunts 
in  details;  it  will  enabfe  oa  to  coRoet  the  Hebrew 
in  every  place  where  an  error  has  crept  in;  it  will 
give  eridence  of  that  focolty  of  intuition  in  its 
higheat  form,  wiiich  enisles  our  great  critics  to 
divine  from  the  foulty  text  the  true  reading;  it  wiU 
be,  in  abort,  a  republication  of  the  origkial  text, 
purified  from  the  errors  of  human  hands  and  eyes, 
etampad  with  freah  authority  flrom  Heaven. 

Thia  is  a  question  to  bo  decided  by  foots,  by  ths 
phenomena  of  the  Version  itself.  Wo  will  simply 
declare  our  own  conviction  that,  instead  of  such  a 
Divine  republication  of  the  original,  we  find  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  original  and  the 
Septuagint;  a  distinction  which  is  well  expressed  in 
the  words  of  Jerome  {Prolog,  in  Genesin):  "Ibi 
Spiritus  Ventura  pradidt;  hie  eruditio  ot  verbonim 
copia  ea  quse  intelligit  translert." 

And  it  wiU  be  remembered  that  this  agrees  with 
the  ancient  nartmtive  of  the  Version,  known  by  the 
name  of  Aristess,  which  represents  the  tnterpietas 
aa  meeting  in  one  house,  forming  one  council,  coo- 
ferring  together,  and  agreeing  on  the  aenae  (see 
Hody,  Ub.  ii.  c.  vi.). 

There  are  aome,  perhapa,  who  will  deem  this 
estimate  of  the  LXX.  too  k>w;  who  think  that  the 
use  of  this  verrion  in  the  N.  T.  stamps  it  wiUi  an 
authority  above  that  of  a  mere  translatioo.  But 
as  the  Apostles  and  Evangelista  do  not  invariably 
cite  the  O.  T.  according  to  this  version,  we  ars  left 
to  judge  by  the  light  <?  focts  and  evidence.  Stu- 
dents of  Holy  Scripture,  as  well  as  students  of  the 
natural  world,  shoukl  bear  in  mind  tho  nuudn  el 
Bacon:  **  Sob  apes  est  in  vcrfi  inductiopo.** 


IIL  What,  trsx,  abb  thb  bbbbrtb  io 

DBRIVED    FBOM   THB    BIUDT  OF  1VB 

TUAGIMT? 

After  all  the  notices  of  impcifoetioii  above  giva^ 
it  may  seem  strange  to  say,  but  we  beUevo  it  to  be 
the  truth,  that  the  atadent  of  Scripture  ean  aearoely 
read  a  diapter  without  aome  benefit,  ospeeiany  if  he 
be  a  student  of  Hebrew,  and  able,  even  in  a  twy 
humble  way,  to  eompaio  the  Vcntai  wUh  thi 
OriginaL 
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I.  For  tlM  Old  TMtamDt  We  have  Mcn 
•biM»,  that  the  Septuigint  gifci  midenee  of  the 
ihtfailBr  Mid  eonditioD  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  ftom 
vlueh  H  WM  made,  with  raipeot  to  rswel-pointi 
md  the  node  of  writing. 

Hiii  etidenoe  often  renden  vwy  tnftteael  help  in 
the  eometiflii  and  eatabliehment  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
Daiii^  made  torn  MSS.  tar  older  than  the  Maao- 
nCie  reoennooy  the  Septoagint  often  indicaiee  read* 
mgn  more  andeut  and  more  ooimet  than  tboee  of 
enr  prarent  Hebrew  MSS.  and  editions;  and  often 
ynlre  deeiairelj  between  tlie  oonflicting  radings 
if  tha  ynaent  MSS. 

E.  g.  Pft.  zxiL  17  (!n  LXX.  zxL  16),  the  printed 
Htbnfw  test  is   ^^HS;  but  serwal  MSS.  hare  a 

verb  In  8d  pen.  plnnl,  THIO:  the  LXX.  steps  hi 

to  decide  the  doubt,  $pv^9M  X<<P^  /<<w  "C*^  ir^Saf 
l^aVf  oonfirmed  by  Aquih^  firxvtnw, 

rik  xrL  10.  The  printed  teit  is  T*^On,  in 
tha  plural;  hot  nsar  900  MSS.  hare  the  singohv, 

*7TOn,  which  is  elearij  oonfinned  by  the  eri- 
denoe  of  the  LXX.,  Ml  Stasis  rhw  taiitt  aov 
iScTr  Zu^opdif, 

In  paanges  tike  these,  which  touch  on  the  cardi- 
nal truths  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  hare  the  testimony  of  an  unsuspected  witness, 
in  the  LXX.,  long  before  the  oontroversy  between 
Christians  and  Jews. 

In  Hosea  ri.  5,  the  context  dearly  requires  that 
the  first  perwn  should  be  muutaiiwd  throughout 
the  rerse;  the  LXX.  eoRects  the  present  Hebrew 
text,  without  a  change  except  in  the  position  of  one 
kcter,  r^  icpina  fuv  &s  4ms  ^|cAc^o-ffTcu,  render- 
ing unnecesiary  the  addition  of  words  in  Italics,  in 
oar  English  Vernon. 

More  examples  might  be  giren,  but  we  must 
emtlent  ourselres  with  one  signal  instance,  of  a 
elaaae  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  (probably  by  what 
la  called  i/toun4\tvTor)^  and  preserved  in  the 
LXX.  In  Genesis  iv.  8,  is  a  pasasge  which  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  in  our  English  Version,  is  eridently 
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MAnd  Cain  talked  ("Ip^^S  with  Abd  his 
favother;  and  it  came  to  pass  when  they  were  in 
thaidd,**  ete. 

Here  the  Hebrew  word  *^pbH]  is  the  word  con- 
stantly used  as  the  introduction  to  words  spoken, 
•«  Cain  aaid  unto  Abel "....,  but,  as  the  text 
itanda,  there  are  no  words  spoken ;  and  the  foUow- 
big  worda  *«....  when  Mey  wer€  m  like  j€e(U,*' 
some  in  abruptly.  The  LXX.  fills  up  the  lacuna 
irtArvm-nm  eodiemm  (Pearson),  ««!  cTwe  KdXw 
'rpk;  *A0^\  rhy  &SfX^»r  a^ov,  9iMm/AW  eir  rh 

tnBUf  i^Tryf^  nsV;;).  Hm  Sam.  Penta- 
Iffieh  and  the  Syriac  Version  sgree  with  the  I JCX., 
vd  the  passage  is  thus  dted  by  CSemena  Romanus 
^>.  L  0.  iv.).    Tie  Hebrew  transcriber's  eye  was 

pnhably  misled  by  the  woid  rV^f  terminating 
haCh  the  ehnMs.  [For  a  diiftrent  tIow,  sw  p. 
4B09a,Sdpar.(l).  — A.] 

In  an  the  foregoing  eases,  we  do  not  attribute 
mf  paramount  amtkoriiff  to  the  LXX.  on  account 
if  ilB  superior  antiquity  to  the  extant  Hebrew 
%9S.\  but  we  take  it  as  an  eridence of  a  more 


of  the  most  dlUgsat  icudtnts  of  the  LXX., 
dsfoSsd  Ids  ttfo  to  Um  prooMtloa  of  this 


aneiMit  Hebrew  text,  as  an  ^ye-witneas  of  thet«d» 
380  or  180  years  b.  c.  The  decision  as  to  any 
particular  reading  must  be  made  by  wdgbing  this 
erideuoe,  togetlier  with  that  of  other  andent  Ver* 
dons,  with  the  aiguments  from  the  context,  the 
rules  of  grammar,  the  genius  of  the  hmguage,  and 
the  comparison  of  paralld  passages.  And  thus 
the  Hebrew  will  sometimes  correct  the  Greek,  and 
sometimes  the  Greek  the  Hebrew ;  both  liable  lo 
err  through  the  infirmity  of  human  eyes  and  hands, 
but  each  cheeking  the  other's  erron. 

S.  The  doM  eonneetion  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  makee  the  study  of  tiie  Septuagint 
extremdy  reluable,  and  almoet  indispensU»le  to  the 
theologiol  student  Pearson  quotes  flmn  Ire- 
nsens  and  Jerome,  as  to  the  dtation  of  the  words 
of  praphecy  flx>m  the  Septuagint.  thb  former,  aa 
Pearson  obserres,  spealss  too  nntrenally,  wiien  he 
says  that  the  Apostles,  •*  prophetlea  omnia  ita  enua- 
darerunt  qoeroadmodum  Seniorum  interpretatk 
ooBtinet."  But  it  was  manifosUy  the  ehief  store- 
house firom  which  they  drew  their  proob  and  pre- 
cepts. BIr.  Grinfidd  •  says  that  **  the  number  of 
direct  quotations  ftom  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
Goepds,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  may  be  estimated  at 
350,  of  which  not  more  than  60  nuOarially  diiftr 
ftxMu  the  LXX.  But  the  indireet  rerbal  aUoskms 
would  swell  the  number  to  a  iar  greater  amount  ** 
{ApoLfor  LXX.J  p.  37).  The  comparison  of  the 
citations  with  the  Septuagint  is  much  facilitated 
by  Mr.  Grinfidd's  '^Editio  Hdlenistica"  of  ths 
New  TesUment,  and  by  Mr.  Cough's  New  Tut 
Qaototfoiis,  in  whieh  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  pea- 
sages  of  the  Old  Test,  are  plaoed  dde  by  dde  with 
the  citationa  in  the  New.  (On  this  subject  see 
Hody,pp.  248, 281;  Kennksott,  IH»$erL  Gen,  §  84; 
Cappdli,  Oritiea  Sacra,  w6L  ii.)  [See  also  Tuipie's 
The  (Ad  Test,  m  the  New  (Lond.  1868),  whieh 
gives  various  readings  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek; 
Kantsseh,  De  Vet,  TesL  LocU  a  Paulo  ApotL  ai- 
legatii^  lips.  1869;  and  the  works  referred  to  at 
the  end  of  the  art  Old  Tbstamknt,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
2239  b,  2240  a.  —  A.] 

8.  Further,  the  huiguage  of  the  LXX.  is  the 
mould  in  whieh  tiie  thoughts  and  expresdons  of  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists  are  east  f  n  this  rersion 
Dirine  Truth  hss  taken  the  Greek  Unguage  as  iU 
shrine,  and  adapted  it  to  the  things  of  God.  Hen 
the  peculiar  idioms  of  the  Hebrew  are  grafted  upon 
the  stock  of  the  Greek  tongue;  words  and  phrases 
take  a  new  sense.  The  terms  of  the  Mosaic  ritnd 
in  the  Greek  Version  are  empfoyed  by  the  Apostles 
to  express  the  great  truths  of  the  Goepel,  e.  g.  hf 
X^pc^i  9wr(a^  6<rfA^  e^wBiag.  Hence  the  LXX.  is 
a  treasury  of  iUustntton  for  the  Greek  Testament 

Many  examples  are  given  by  Pearson  {Prctf,  ad 
LXX.)^  e.  g.  <rdp(,  wrcv/ui,  8(jccu<^,  ipp6yripM  rnt 
vapK6u  **Frustra  apud  veteres  Gracoe  qiueras 
qmdsit  wwrt^tp  r^  Bc^,  vd  tls  rhtf  Bc^i', 
quid  sit  ^Is  rhv  K^piev,  vd  irphs  rh^^thw  wJortr,. 
quA  toties  in  Novo  Foedere  inculcantur,  si  ex  leo* 
tione  Seniorum  fodle  intdliguntur.*' 

YaUkenaer  also  (on  Luke  i.  51)  speaks  streogly. 
on  this  sulject:  *«Gracum  Nod  Testamenti  eon< 
textum  rite  intdleeturo  nihil  est  utilius.  quam  dili- 
genter  renasse  Alexandrinam  antiqui  Foederis  in- 
terpretationem,  e  qufi  uxA  plus  peti  poterit  auxilil, 
quam  ex  reteribus  seriptoribus  Gracis  dmul  sumtia. 
Centena  reperientnr  hi  N.  T.  nnsquam  obria  in 

biaoeh  of  SoHpture  stiidly,  and  has  lately  foondsil  t. 
Lne'ara  on  the  LXX.  In  the  Unireislty  of  Ox*rd 
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•eriptii  Giwooram  vetennnf  Md  freqiMDtatft  in  AIbk*- 
Venioiie." 

E.  g.  the  wnw  of  rh  wdffr^  ^  '^^  *^*  ^ 
liielttdinf;  the  flacrifleee  of  the  raehal  woek,  thrawi 
light  on  thequettUm  u  to  the  day  on  whiehonr  Lord 
kept  hit  last  Paaow,  ariiing  oat  of  tlie  woidi  in 
John  zriii.  28,  &\x'  fya  ^dyvtn  rh  wderY^* 

4.  The  frequent  citations  of  the  LXX.  by  the 
Graek  Fathers,  and  of  the  Latin  Version  of  the 
LXX.  by  the  Fathers  who  mole  in  Latin,  Ibnn 
another  strong  reason  far  the  study  of  the  Seplna- 
gint.  Peaiaon  dtes  the  appeUation  of  SearahtBua 
bonrntj  applied  to  Clirist  by  Ambrose  and  Angus- 
tine,  as  explained  by  refinenee  to  the  LXX.  in 
Habalc.  U.  11,  Hdy9apof  ^it  J^Aeu. 

5.  On  the  Talue  of  the  LxX.  as  a  monument  of 
the  GiedE  language  in  one  of  its  moat  euiions 
phases,  this  is  not  the  plaoe  to  dnelL  Our  busi- 
ness is  with  the  use  of  this  Version,  as  it  bears  on 
the  eritidsm  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  And 
we  may  safely  urge  tlie  theok)gical  student  who 
wishes  to  be  **  thoroughly  ftunished  "  to  have  al- 
wajY  at  his  side  the  Sq>taagint  Let  the  Hebrew, 
if  possible,  be  placed  before  him ;  and  at  his  right, 
in  the  next  phice  of  honor,  the  Alexandrian  Versikm ; 
the  close  and  canfyd  study  of  this  Version  wiQ  be 
more  profitable  than  the  most  learned  inquhy  into 
Its  origin ;  it  will  help  him  to  a  better  Imowledge 
both  of  the  Old  TesUment  and  the  New. 

Objxcts  to  bb  attaimxd  bt  thx  CsincAL 

SCHOLAK. 

1.  A  question  of  much  interest  still  wails  tot  a 
solution.  In  many  of  the  passages  which  show  a 
tludUd  variation  from  the  Hebrew  (some  of  which 
are  abore  noted),  the  Septuagint  and  the  Samar- 
itan Pentateneh  agree  together:  s.  g.  Gen.  ii.  2; 
Ex.  xii.  40. 

They  also  agree  In  many  of  the  ages  of  the 
post-dUnvian  Patriarchs,  adding  100  years  to  the 
age  at  which  the  first  son  of  each  was  bom,  ao- 
sording  to  the  Hebrew.  (See  Oappelli  CnL  Sacr, 
iii.,  XX.,  vii.) 

They  agree  in  the  addition  of  the  words  it4\9t»- 
ufp  f Iff  rh  Ttiio^t  Gen.  It.  8,  which  we  ha?e  seen 
reason  to  think  rightly  added. 

Various  ressons  have  been  coi^}eetured  fbr  this 
agreement;  transhtion  into  Greek  from  a  Samar- 
itan text,  interpolation  from  the  Samaritan  into 
the  Greek,  or  ffic€  vend ;  but  the  question  does  not 
seem  to  have  found  a  satii&ctory  answer.  [Samab- 
TTAif  Pkhtateuch,  p.  2811  6;  Vkrsiuks,  Ab- 
ciEHT  (Greek).] 

9.  For  the  critical  schokr  it  would  be  a  worthy 
el()eot  of  pursuit  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  original  text  of  the  Septuagint  as  it  stood  in 
the  time  of  the  Apostles  and  Pbilo.  If  this  could 
be  accomplished  with  any  tolerable  completeness,  it 
would  posseis  a  strong  interest^  as  being  the  first 
transhtion  of  any  writing  Into  another  tongue,  and 
the  first  repository  of  Dirine  truth  to  ^  great 
colony  of  HellenisUc  Jews  at  Alexandria. 

Hie  critic  would  probably  take  as  his  basis  the 
Roman  edition,  from  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  as  rep- 
resenting  most  nearly  the  ancient  («o<i^)  texts. 
The  collection  of  fragments  of  Origen's  Htxapln^ 
by  Montfiucon  and  others,  would  help  him  to 
ittminate  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to 
Ihe  LXX.  from  other  sources,  and  to  purge  out 
Ibe  glosses  and  double  renderings;  the  citations  in 
the  New  Testament  and  hi  Phib,  in  the  eariy 
Fathers,  both  Gicak  and  Ijatin,  wooU 
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render  aaslstanee  of  the  same  kind;  and 
the  roost  eftcUte  aid  of  all  would  belMiidialhe 
fri^pnsBts  of  the  Old  Latin  Venton  eolleeM  by 
Sabatlsr  fai  8  vols,  ibiio  (Bheims,  ITtf). 

8.  Another  work,  of  more  practical  and  genenl 
interesi,  still  remains  to  be  done,  namdy,  to  provide 
a  Greek  verrinn,  accurate  and  fidthfol  to  the  He- 
brew original,  fbr  the  uae  of  the  Greek  Chnreh,  and 
of  students  reading  the  Scriptures  in  thai  bmgaa^ 
fbr  purposes  of  devotkm  or  msntai  improifemeBft 
Mr.  Field's  edition  Is  ss  yet  the  beat  edition  of 
this  kind;  it  originated  in  the  desire  to  sopply  the 
Greek  Churoh  with  such  a  fidthfai  espy  of  the 
Scriptures;  but  ss  the  editor  has  foUowcd  the  text 
of  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  on|y  ccirreeting,  by  the 
help  of  other  MSS.,  the  evident  errois  of  tnaaerip- 
tion  (e.  g.  in  Gen.  zv.  15,  onreetrng  Tpmfwia  m 
the  Alex.  MS.  to  ro^cltt  the  reading  of  the  Gon^ 
plut.  text),  and  as  we  have  seen  above  that  the 
Alexandrian  text  is  far  from  bebg  the  neanst  ts 
the  Hebrew,  it  is  evident  that  a  more  fidthfbl  and 
complete  copy  of  the  Old  Tntament  in  Greek 
might  yet  be  provided. 

We  may  here  remai^  in  ooncfanion,  that  sach 
an  edition  might  prepare  the  way  fbr  the  comctioo 
of  the  l)lemishes  which  remain  in  our  Authocin# 
English  Version.  Embracing  the  results  of  thi 
criticism  of  the  hst  250  yean,  it  ml^t  cxhibil 
several  passages  in  their  original  purity;  and  the 
oorrecUons  thus  made,  being  approiWl  by  the  Judg- 
ment  of  the  best  scholan,  wiMdd  probably,  sifter  a 
time,  find  their  way  into  the  margin,  at  lesat,  of  oos 
English  Bibles. 

One  example  only  can  be  here  given,  in  a  passags 
which  has  caused  no  small  perpkxiij  and  loada  of 
comroentaty.  Is.  ix.  8  Is  thus  rendered  In  the 
LXX.:  rh  wXttirrow  rov  Xoev,  h  amr^yay^t  i» 

&t  ol  9b^patp6fi9¥Oi  ip  V^y»  "^  ^^  Tp^or  d 
9uupo6fttyot  ffKvXM. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  fiualty  rendering  of  the 
first  part  of  this  has  arisen  fh>m  the  similarity  of 

Hebrew  letter^  H  and  H,  *T  and  *%  and  from 
an  ancient  error  in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  fbOow- 
ing  translation  restores  tne  whole  pnnage  to  its 
original  dearneas  and  fbriM:  — 

5r  rptfvov  AyaAAAW^nu  oS  A«a<poi^fMrM 

Hiou  hast  muItipUed  ttie  gladosss, 
Then  hast  inereaMd  the  joy  ; 
Thsy  r^Mc*  befbre  thae  as  with  the  Joj 
As  men  are  glad  whan  thay  divide  the  spoiL 

Hers  &7aXA(ao'if  and  AynXXMrrai,  in  the  firat 
and  fourth  lines,  correspond  to  ^-^^  and  ^^^^^  : 
sifpoe^  and  «^pa/yerm  hi  the  seeood  and 
third,  to  nnQQ7  and  VIQ^. 

The  fourfold  inlrorertotf  paraUeUam  is  oompletn, 
and  the  connection  with  the  oontext  of  the  prophecy 
perfect. 

It  is  scsrcely  neoenary  to  remark  that  In  aiieh 
an  edition  the  apocryphal  additions  to  the  book 
of  Esther,  and  those  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  whieh 
are  not  recognised  by  the  Hebrew  Osnon,  would 
be  either  omitted,  or  (perhaps  more  property,  alMf 
they  appear  to  have  been  bcocpocated  with  thi 
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k^/bm^iAaima  Mrij  date) would  u6 plsMd  _, 
mrfj,  w  iu  Kr.  Fiald's  cdUioo  and  our  EngUih 
r«MB.  [Saa  AfOCBTPHA;  Camoh;  Damoll, 
AjocAjfomomB;  Esthxb;  Saxabicax  Psaff.] 
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Ctfpda   OrMea  Saera^lWil.  Waltoni  ProUff» 

ti  BibL  Pioi^htU  1657.     Peanooi  Pix^.  Pona- 

«tNBii  arf  .LXX.,  1655.     ^fmyl^deLXJLInterp. 

fiig.lMl}  App.  1663.    HootfMiooo,  Heaptgi&^rtMi 

OnpmM  pM  ntperamml,  Pant,  1710;  ed.  Bohrdt. 

Up.  174a     Hod  J,  <U  BibL  TtasL  OrisfinaL  Ver$. 

a   LaHnA      Vwigaid,  1705.     Hoitiuger, 

]>r.  H^  Enqmry  mto  the  L  JTX, 

1787.    Knnioott'a />M. 

Hofanaa,    PmUgg,   ad  LXX^  1798. 

Diairibe  d»    ArUUjimh  Judcw,  1806. 

fleblRHur,  e^ar  CriL  ad  VtrtB,  Gr.  V.  7'.  1818. 

Iikn»  JiiiKM:4- A/asoiulrMiMAa  PM&wy^&M,  1884. 

lopkr,  dl8   I*mUat.    inierp,   Alex.  mdoU  criL  ei 

Urmm.  1890.      PliiMlilmy  LtcHoneg  Alex,  et  Hebr, 

107.    ndensh,    €im    JP^ntatmehi  Ferf.  Akxim- 

rfrtM,1841.«     Fmnkel,  Kora<iH&'m  m  der  Agstea- 

|iita,1841;  iTeberden /^m/hmderPaUtHmecken 

Eatgema^dU  Aleas.  Hermtmutik^  1851.     Grin- 

Ud.  K.  W.,  i^.  T.  EdiHo  HeUeniation,  1843,  and 

Apdyy/or  tkx  SeptmaginL     Sdwyn,  W.,  NoUb 

CtiAem  m  £«.  L— xxIt.,  Nmnerot^  DeuUromnnUun^ 

1186-88  (eomparing    LXX.  with  Hebrew,  etc). 

Btr.  Hehr,  oo   la.   ix.      Chtnton,  HuUeam  £e$ay, 

mu    Jom-md  of  Sacred  IM,  Paptn  (by  G. 

Pawaan)  om  JLXX.^    Ybla.  t,  !▼.,  viL,  3d  eeriee. 

JttixdmHiom  to  Old  Teat^  Garp«>v,  Eichhoni,  U». 

Davitem  [Da  Wetta,  Kail,  Bleak]. 

r,  1607;  Trommiui,  1718. 

Udcik^  Biel,  1780;  Sehlaoner,  1830. 

Oa  Ifcc  Ldmgmag^  of  ike  LXX.  —  Wuier,  Gnvm^ 

nar;  Staia,  de  Dialeaio  MaeedomcA;  lialtbj,  £d., 

IW  fi«wMW  5^<ir«  Umkermty  o/J)urktun,  1843. 

W.  S. 
*  We  hava  aa  yei  no  eritieel  edition  of  the 
%Htaa|jtint,— >  none  in  which  the  existing  matAriali 
hi  wtHing  the  text  haiw  b««n  applied  for  that  pur- 
Tbe  vraUable  materiaU  are  iudeed  inada- 
U  Sa  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  through 
y*  lafaoia  of  Bianchini,  Baber,  rucheodorf,  Ver- 
eeBona  and  Gooa,  Ceriani,  and  othen,  we  ihall 
asen  h«Be  the  text  of  all  the  known  uiudai  MSS. 
af  this  venion  pabliahed  In  a  trustworthy  form. 
When  this  la  aecompUshed,  Tischendorf  promises, 
if  haa  life  is  spared,  to  undertake  a  new  edition, 
**  talem  qualem  littene  sacrsB  poscunt  et  per  instru- 
ita  critica  pvfiei  Hoebit "  (Plnef.  to  his  4th  ed., 
p.  YtL).  But  before  a  thoroughly  satis&e- 
lery  e^tieo  can  be  prepared  a  great  amount  of 
libor  must  stifl  be  spent  on  the  eurriva  manuscripts. 
It  versions  made  ftem  the  Greek  (the  Old 
Egyptian  in  different  dialeets,  iBthiopic, 
I,  and  Hezaplar  Syriao),  and  on  the  quo- 

•  A  special  valoe  of  this  feMatlie  by  Dr.  Thiersch 

rhieh  It  ftunriahcs  to  the  aoeuraoy 

His  dadsloD  alter  an 


coUadoo  of  tha  two  woiks  Is,  that  la  the 

the  Qrask  Septusgint  of 
Mssocalie  test 
lyas  the  dlfUmt 
will  permit   Tarlstioos 
rsftr  thsM  for  tba  most 
aut  «s  priadpifls  of  timoslatlon  on  the  part  of  the 
fj  rlielorleal  or  dogmatie,  which  WJl  aooouot 
witboot  aasmnlng  the  exlsteBoe  of  dltbrent 
aredlngi.     Tha  eenelnston  of  fir.  Ttaieaoh 


tations  fhwn  tha  Sept  in  tha  wiitiofi  ei  thi 
Fathers.  The  edition  of  Holmes  and  Panona 
teves  Tery  much  to  be  desired  in  all  these  respects. 
A  formidable  programme  of  the  work  requirsd,  and 
a  small  but  thankworthy  contribution  towards  it, 
vn  given  by  P.  A.  de  Lagaide  in  his  Genetu  Giw^ 
OS,  e  Fide  Ed.  SixUnm  addita  Scriptura  Diecre^ 
panda  e  Ubrit  Matm  soripUa  a  ee  ipeo  oonkUU  d 
Edd,  CompL  ei  Aid,  adcitratimme  enotata  (lips. 
1868);  comp.  tha  review  by  Kampbausen  in  the 
TheoL  Stud,  u,  Krii.,  1869,  pp.  721-758.  Useful 
preliminary  Ubor  has  also  been  performed  by  0.  F. 
FUtcsche,  especially  in  regaxd  to  the  classification 
of  the  MSS.,  in  his  editions  of  several  books,  namely, 
ESdHP-  DupUcem  Libri  TexUun  ad  cptUnoe  Cod- 
ieee  edidit,  Turioi,  1848;  'Po^^  Kork  rohs  (/, 
itid.  1864;  IMter  ludieum  eecundum  LXX»  Inter* 
preUe.  Triplicem  TeaUm  Qmfoitnationem  recaa* 
itttt,  eta.  t6MiL  1867,  first  published  as  two  Univer- 
sity programmes  with  tha  title,  ^ctmsn  ttova  JEUL 
criL  LXX,  /fUerpretum,  Hr  has  also  paid  partio- 
ttkr  attention  to  the  text  in  the  Kwtff^,  exeg, 
Hamdb.  sa  d,  Apohf/phen  d.  A  T,,  edited  by  him 
and  a  L.  W.  Grimm  (1851-50);  and  the  vahiable 
artides  AUaBandrinitehe  UeberuL'^mg  and  Vul 
gata  m  Herzog's  HeaUEncjfkL  are  from  hit  pen. 

On  the  MSS.  of  the  Sept  see  before,  p.  8914  I 
and  note  b;  see  also  Amosfeoidt,  De  varOe  Lee* 
UonUma  Ilolmeeianit  Loourum  quoiimdam  Penia- 
teuchi,  Lugd.  Bat  1815.  Respecting  the  Uexaphi 
text  there  are  a  number  of  important  articles  by 
Doederlein,  Matthsi,  luchhom,  Bruns,  and  De 
Hossl  in  Elehhom*s  Hepertoruun ;  see  also  Vbr. 
aiuxa,  Amcikmt  (Stkiac),  I,  B,  and  the  editlona 
of  Jeremiah  (by  Spohn)  and  Esekiel  mentioned 
befow.  The  more  important  1€SS.  containing  this 
text  have  already  been  referred  to  (p.  2914  f.  note  5). 
For  the  quotations  of  the  Christian  bathers,  see 

F.  A.  Stroth,  Beitt-dge  nu-  KrilUe  Ub.  d  70  DfUi- 
meUeher^  in  fCichhom's  Reptit.  ii.  66  ff,  iii.  818  ff. 
vi.  124  ffl,  xiii.  158  ff.;   eomp.  CYedner's  BtUiUge 
tmr  EinL  in  d  bibL  Schriften  (1838),  Bd.   ti.     A 
new  edition  of  the  Hexapla  has  been  begun  by  F 
Field,  Tom.  ii.  fiisc.  1,  2,  liond.  1867-68,  4to. 

Among  the  monographs  relating  to  the  Septua- 
gint  version  of  particular  books,  we  msy  also  men- 
tion the  foUowin^;   G.  Bickell,  De  Indole  ei  AtL 

Vere.  Alex,  in  tnierpretamh  Ubro  Jobi,  Marb 
1863.      J.  G.  JSger,   Obee.  in  Prov.   Sahmonie 

Verg.  Alex.  1788.     P.  A.  de  Lagarde,  Anmerkun- 
gen  tmr  grieeh.  Bbers.  d  ProveHfien,  Leipe.  1863. 

G.  L.  Spohn,  JeremUu  Vatee  e  Vere.  Jud  Alex. 
ae  reUq.  IfUeerp.  Gnaoorum  emend  Nodeque  eriL 
ilhuir.  8  vols.  Lips.  1794-1884.  F.  C.  Movers, 
De  tUriueque  JUcene.  Vadcin.  Jerem.  Indole  ei 
Origwe^  Hamb.  1837.  J.  Wichelhaus,  De  Jerem. 
Yen.  Alex.  Indole  et  AudoriUUe^  HaL  1846.    Je- 

teciel  seatndvm  LXX.  ex  TetrapHe  Origenis  e 
dngrdari  Ckieiano  Codiee,  ...op,  A.  VinceniU  de 

nadar  this  head  to :  **Hae  diaaettatioiie  videmur  d»> 
moostraaas  earn  eaae  veraloais  Fantateoohl  Alea. 
aadrtaua  Indolom,  at  ad  expUaaadum  qoldam  textual 
Maaorattiloum  aon  parvm  eonteat,  ad  rvOoMdum 
vero  nlal  magna  cum  tomaritale  adhlberi  neqoaat" 

The  other  two  parte  of  the  feMattoe  ramta  to  the  ehar. 
aster  af  the  Onek  dialect  raprasaatcd  in  thto  venlon, 
and  to  the  uneoasoioualy  tranafemd  Hebraiams  whieh 
are  mixed  with  it.  The  anthor^B  view  aa  to  the  beats 
of  the  Greek  dialect  In  diatinctloQ  from  lis  Hsbtaa 
Golorlng  It  jubetaadally  that  'i  Stucs,  nnttaumn,  Wfr 

',  and  ethan.  H 
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Ai^Aitf,  Bom.  1840,  foL  Daniel  me,  LXX.  m 
J'etrapUi  OrigtnU  nunc  /n-irnvm  td,  e  iinff.  Chi- 
uano  Codiee,  Rom.  1772,  fol.,  reprintad  in  wrenl 
•ditiooB,  the  bctt  bj  Hahn,  Lipt.  IBM.  J.  0.  C. 
Hoepfiitf ,  Curarwn  eriL  ei  exeg.  in  LXX.  vinUem 
Vers.  Fotfetfi.  Jona  8pedm.  i.-iiL  lipt.  1787-«l. 
The  Septuagint  renlon  of  the  booki  of  Samuel 
md  Kings  ii  partieularl/  diaeoiMd  bj  Tbeoiue 
{Kwtgef.  extg.  Handb.  turn  A.  T.  vole.  !▼.,  ix.). 
Her^pirde  it  ua  Tery  important  lielp  in  tht  ooiTee> 
tion  S  the  Hebrew  text 

Other  diaeertationa  worth  naming  an  bj  L.  T. 
Spittler,  De  l/tu  Vtr$,  AUx.  ap.  Jostphum,  Gott 
1779;  J.  6.  Scharfenberg,  De  Josepki  tt  Vers, 
AUx.  Omioitu^  lipa.  1780;  and  T.  Studer,  De 
Vert.  Alex.  Originty  liitt.  ei  Abutn  eritieOf  Bern. 
18S3.  See  also  Geiger,  Urtchrift  u.  Ueber§etam- 
gen  der  Bibel,  Bred.  1857 ;  Ewald,  Getck.  det  Volket 
Jttael,  3*  Aiug.  (1863),  i?.  329  ff.;  and  the  art 
VSBaxoMt),  Xmcixsn  (Grkkk),  in  this /MofiofMry. 

A  good  Lexicon  to  the  Sept  ia  itill  a  deeidera- 
tum.  The  Nomu  Thttaurue  phUoL  dee  Lex,  mi 
LXX.  etc.  of  .1.  C.  Biel,  3  vob.  HagiB-Gom.  1779 
-80,  and  the  .Vonif  Tftet.  phiL-criticut  of  J.  F. 
Schleuaner,  5  pts.  Upe.  1820-21,  reprinted  at  Gha- 
gow  in  182!2  in  8  Tok.  8n),  are  but  little  more  than 
eolleetiona  of  valuable  materiala  for  a  dictionary, 
rudelj  arranged.  Much  better  (for  the  ApooTpluk} 
is  C.  A.  Wahl*8  Cinvit  Ubronm  Vet,  TeU,  Apoer, 
FhiUogica,  Upa.  1863.  A. 

SEPULCHBE.    [BuBiAL.] 

SE'BAH  (rryS  [almndancey.  %dpa  in  Gen., 
Xop4  in  1  Ciir.;  Aln^  Ikup  inHSen.,  :Xapai  in 
1  Ghr.:  Sara),  The  daughter  of  Aaher  (Gen. 
xivi.  17;  1  Chr.  tU.  30);  called  in  Num.  xxvi.  46, 
Sabar. 

SEEA1  AH  [8  syl.]  (rrnij?   [warrior  of  Je- 

^MMhy.  Xciad;  [Vat  A<ra;]  Alex.  Sopoios:  floro- 
kw).  L  Seraiab,  the  liing's  scribe  or  secretary  in 
the  reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  17).  In  the  Vat> 
ican  MS.  [Roman  ed.]  of  the  LXX.  ^aad  appears 
to  be  the  reeult  of  a  confusion  between  Seraiah  and 
Shiaha,  whose  sons  were  secretaries  to  Solomon 
(1  K.  iv.  3). 

8.  (SopcUot,  [Xa^a;]  Alex.  [Xapala,]  Xapef 
fat:  Saraiae.)  Tan  bigh*priest  in  the  reign  of 
SCedekiah.  He  was  talien  captive  to  Babylon  by 
Nebusaradan,  the  captain  of  Uie  guard,  and  slain 
with  others  at  Kiblah  (2  K.  xxv.  18;  1  Chr.  vL  U; 
Jer.  lii.  24). 

3-  {[Xefolas;  Vat  in  Jer.,  2<ipaia:]  Saraia^ 
Barea.)  The  son  of  Tanhumeth  the  Netophathite, 
■oeording  to  2  K.  xiv.  23,  who  came  with  Isbmael, 
Johanan,  and  Jaaaaniah  to  (ledaliah,  and  was  per^ 
luaded  by  him  to  submit  quietly  to  the  ChaldKans 
and  settle  in  the  land  (Jer.  xl.  8). 

^  (Sopota;  [Alex,  in  ver.  14,  %aMm-]  ib^'oSn,) 
rhe  son  of  Kenaz,  brother  of  Othniel,  and  father 
of  Joab,  the  father  or  founder  of  the  valley  of  (}ha- 
lashim  (1  Chr.  iv.  13,  14). 

6.  (Sopav;  [Vat  Sopoov;]  Ales.  Zapata-) 
Ancestor  of  Jehu,  a  ehief  of  one  of  the  Simeooite 
families  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

6.  OLapdtas;  [Vat  A^mot-])  One  of  the 
lUldren  of  the  province  who  returned  with  2^emb- 
babel  (Esr.  ii.  2,.  In  Neh.  viL  7  he  is  called  Asa- 
KlAH,  and  in  1  Eadr.  v.  8,  ZACHARiAa. 

7*  IXapaiat  J  One  of  the  aneestors  of  Esra  the 
laibe  (Kxr.  vii.  1),  but  whether  or  not  the  same  aa 
Bffaiih  the  high-priest  seems  uncertam.  Called 
•ko  SARAiAa  (1  Eadr.  viiL  l;  8  Esilr.  L  1). 
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8.  iwAt  ApaUtX  Ala.  [FA.]  Mot  . 
[Sartdae.])  A  prkat,  or  priestly  famUy,  who 
the  eovenant  with  Nebemiah  (Neh.  z.  9). 

0.  (2«Maiat  [Saraia,])  A  priest,  the  aon  el 
HilkiaMNeh.  zi.  11),  who  was  mkr  of  the  hooai 
of  God  after  the  retom  from  Babylon.  In  1  Chx, 
ix.  11  he  is  caHed  Azakiar. 

10.  iZapeCta.)  The  head  of  a  priestty  boasi 
whieh  went  np  from  Babylon  with  Zerwbbabct 
His  representative  in  the  days  of  Joialdm  the  li%b- 
priest  was  Meniah  (Neh.  xtt.  1, 12). 

U.  CUpaias;  [FA.  in  ver.  60,  :kip9asJ])  Ae 
son  of  Neriah,  and  brother  of  Bamcfa  (Jer.  H.  69, 
61).  He  went  with  Zedekiah  to  Babykm  in  tha 
4th  year  of  his  reign,  or,  ae  the  Taigom  has  i^ 
t«  b  the  misaion  of  Zedekiah,"  and  is  deserfbed  m 

niTQQ  nip^    ear  mMckdk  (lit  ^prinoa  of 

rest ;  "'A.  V.  t«a  quiet  prinoe; "  marg.  «*or,  prit^eo 
of  Menuoha,  or,  chief  chamberhm  '*),  a  title  whiok 
is  interpraled  by  Kimchi  aa  that  of  the  oi^e  of 
chamberlain,  «*  for  he  was  a  friend  of  the  king,  and 
was  with  the  king  ai  the  time  of  his  rest,  to  talk 
and  to  delight  himaelf  with  hini.*'     Tht  LJLZ. 


and  Targum  read  Tin^Q,  mmehdh^  <*  an 
and  so  Rashi,  who  saiys,  «<  under  his  liand 
those  who  saw  the  king's  lace,  who  brought  him  a 
present"      The  Peshito-Syriac  reuden  «*  chief  of 

the  oamp,"  apparently  reading  njTJQ*  maekdmek^ 
unless  the  translator  understood  'mMeld4  of  thg 
halting-place  of  an  army,  in  which  aense  ii  oesora 
in  Num.  x.  83.  (Seeenius  adopts  the  latter  view, 
and  makes  Seraiah  hokl  an  oflSce  similar  to  thai  of 
*« quartermaster- general"  in  the  Babykmian  amj. 
It  is  perfoctly  clear,  however,  that  he  was  in  atleod- 
ance  upon  Zedekiah,  and  an  officer  of  the  Jewiah 
court  The  suggestion  of  BCaurer,  adopted  by  Hit- 
xig,  has  more  to  oommend  it,  that  he  was  an  offieer 
who  took  eharge  of  the  royal  caravan  on  its  maieh, 
and  fixed  the  pbce  where  it  should  halt  Hiller  , 
{Onom.)  says  Seraiah  was  prinoe  of  Memicbah, 
a  place  on  the  borders  of  Judah  and  Dsn,  eksewhiia 
caUod  Manahath.  The  renderingof  the  Vn)gale  la 
unaeoountable,  prineepe  propktiim. 

Seraiah  was  commissioned  by  the  prophei  Jere- 
miah to  take  with  him  on  his  journey  the  roll  in 
which  he  had  written  the  doom  of  Babylon,  and 
sink  it  m  the  midst  of  the  Enphrates,  as  a  token 
that  Babylon  shouM  smk,  nercr  to  liae  again  (Jer. 
11. 60-44).  W.  A.  W. 

BEB'APHIM  (D^'Optp  [eee  bebw] :  s^mt 
ff(^:  Seraphim),  An  order  of  celestial  beinga, 
whom  Isaiah  beheld  in  vision  standing  above  Jeho- 
vah (not  as  in  A.  v.,  Mabove  if,"  i.  e.  the  throne) 
as  He  sat  npon  his  throne  (Is.  vi.  2).  They  art 
deecribed  as  havhig  each  of  them  three  paira  of 
wings,  with  one  of  which  they  covered  their  foesi 
(a  token  of  humility;  oomp.  Ex.  iii.  6;  IK.  xix» 
13;  Plutarch,  QiuuL  Am,  10);  with  the  eeoond 
they  covered  their  feet  (a  token  of  respect;  see 
Lowth  on  Is.  vi.  who  quotes  Chardin  in  illnstra- 
tfon);  while  with  the  thiid  they  flew.  Th^  aeem 
to  have  home  a  general  resembhnoe  to  the  bnman 
figure,  ibr  they  are  represented  ee  having  %  bee,  a 
voice,  feet,  and  hands  (ver.  6).  Their  oocopaiisn 
was  twofoM  —to  celebnte  the  praises  of  Jehovah's 
holiness  and  power  (ver.  8),  and  to  aet  aa  the  me- 
dium of  eomniunication  between  heaven  and  earth 
(ver.  6).  From  thdr  antiphonal  chant  (••one 
cried  unto  another")  we  may  conceive  them  If 
have  been  ranged  in  of^Mslte  rows  on  each  eidi  # 


Am  tlw  Stnfkim  f  (MiwlMn  elw 
in  tlw  Bibk,  oar  ooooqiaoot  of  tbair  ap« 
fmnaeemmi  b>  imIiIiImI  to  the  above  putioului, 
ukd  bj  Mch  ■nowtiin  Ighi  m  etymology  end 
uubu  *>U  npiilj.     We  nay  obeine  that  the 
idfli«f  A«iBf{ed  humaii  figoravaeBoi  peenJiw  to 
iht  Hefarewe:   Moong  tiM  MiipCuiiei  fbimd   at 
}lmrifkaiA  in  Fenia,  ne  meet  with  a  lepnaeot*- 
bw  (if  a  nan  with  two  pain  of  wingt,  ipriuging 
bom  Che  dioaldCTi,  and  extending,  the  one  pair  up- 
■ards,  the  other  downwardci  io  ai  to  admit  of 
sieriog  the  head  and  the  &e4  (Yaox^s  Ma.  ai«f 
Pmep.  p.  m).     The  wlngi  in  thia  inatanoe  imply 
MkatJao;  for  ipeed  and  ean  of  motion  stand,  in 
Bui*i  imagination,  among  the  most  prominent  to- 
bu  «f  Dirauty.     The  meaning  of  the  trord  **  ssr- 
■fb**  is  ntwtmHy  donbtful;  the  only  wocd  wliieh 
nnUn  it  in  the  eurrent  Hebcev  is  tAraph^^  **  to 
t-sn,**  viienoe  the  idea  of  M/Uaneji  htm  been  es- 
raded.    Soeh  a  aenae  would  harmonize  with  other 
faeriptkmi  of  celestial  beings  (s.  g.  Es.  i.  18; 
Mttt  xxfiiL  3);  but  it  is  objected  that  the  Hebrew 
torn  never  bean  thia  secondary  ssnse.     Geseuius 
(TVi.  p.  1341)  eooneets  it  with  an  Anbio  term 
agsifpqg  high  or  extJled;  and  this  may  be  ra- 
ptdtd  as  the  generally  reoei«ied  etymology;  but 
t^ibmee  of  any  oognate  Hebnw  term  is  certainly 
vorthj  of  renarfc.      The  similarity  between  tfale 
aum  SerH»b*un  and  Sarapis,  led  Hitzig  (in  ft,  vi. 
1)  to  idnttfy  the  two,  and  to  give  to  the  former 
tb  %aR  of  a  winged  serpent     But  San^is  was 
skaown  in  the  E^ptian  Pantheon  untU  the  time 
rf  Ptotmy  Sotcr  (WOkinaon's  Ane,  Eg,  iv.  360 
t)\  and,  enn  had  it  been  otherwiae,  we  can  hardly 
madre  that  the  Hebrews  would   have  borrowed 
tbdr  isagcty  fiom  auch  a  source.    Knobel*8  con- 
ntae  ttwt  Seraphim  ia  merely  a  fidn  reading  for 
iUrlcH«,»  *•  ministers,"  is  ingenious,  but  the  lat- 
ter wofd  Is  not  Hebrew.     The  relation  subsisting 
bctveea  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  presents  an- 
pthir  dIBbdty:  the  •*  living  crcatura*'  described 
is  Btv.  iv.  8  neemble  the  Seraphim  in  their  ocou- 
(stioo  sod  the  number  of  Um  wings  ;  and  tlie 
(^anbiai  in  their  general  appearance  and  number, 
M  dMoibed  in  Es.  L  6  ff,  z.  12.    The  difibrence 
tateen  the  two  may  not,  therefore,  be  great,  but 
n  caaiMt  believe  then  to  be  identical  so  long  as 
lU  distoKtaon  of  name  holds  good.       W.  L.  B. 

SE-RBD  fTT9  [ftary.  J»^  in  Gen.,  Um- 
pel b  Nora.:  Sared),  Um  ilntbomof  Zebuko, 
ml  sBQistor  of  the  fiunily  of  the  SABDms  (Gen. 
ihL  14;  Kom.  zxvi  96). 

*  SEBOEANT8  oocnn  only  in  Acts  xvi.  80, 
SfiDivering  to  ^afiSwYO^  properiy  ^  rod-bearen*' 
^  Latb,  ficforef ).  Tbey  were  the  official  attend- 
■ti  of  the  higher  Roman  magiatratea,  and  eze- 
Med  thdr  orders,  espeeially  for  tiie  anest  and  pun- 
UiiMBt  of  eriminala.  Their  duties  wen  oiril 
BtWrthso  military,  and  *•  sergeants,"  in  iU  older 
Kei^  sease,  waa  len  inappropriate  than  it  is  at 
pomt.  In  the  eoloain  the  licton  carried  staves, 
B>t  /laeei,  as  at  Rome.  It  was  to  them  that  the 
*«kn  at  PhiKppi  gave  the  eonmaad  to  beat  Paul 
^  SIm  Hm4Knom  M9t(w).  Lake  speaks  of 
bapnannof  **iyd  heaieis"  onlv  in  his  aseomt 
tf  vbit  took  pbee  at  PhilippI;  and  it  is  alnost 
Jb  ally  phes  in  Ua  nnatin  whan  he  eouU 
^M  ktedon  than.    PhilippI  beiog  a  Benan 
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eebiiy,  wilike  othsr  Gnefam  cities,  was  govwmd 
after  the  Boman  mode;  its  chief  offloen,  thoofh 
properiy  called  according  to  their  number  damumri 
or  qmUmorviii^  assumed  the  more  liononry  title  m 
frmtan  igrptvmU,  five  timn  hara  in  Acta),  and 
in  tokan  of  the  Roman  aovereignty,  had  rod-bear- 
en  or  Koton  aa  at  Rome  [Coi/>iit,  Amer.  ed.] 
The  Metsri  enrsised  their  lUghest  ftinotions  during 
the  time  of  the  rspubllc,  but  still  existed  under  the 
emperors.  (See  Panly's  lUaL  EncykL  iv.  1089  t) 
Pknl  was  at  PhilippI  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  about 
A.  D.  bi.  H. 

SBB'OnTS  PATJOiUS  Wftytos  navXot: 
Sm'gitu  PaiuUu)  was  the  name  of  the  proconsul  of 
Cyprus  when  the  Apostle  PHul  visited  that  iahmd 
with  Barnabas  on  bis  first  miaalunary  tour  (Acta 
ziiL  7  C).  He  Is  dsseribed  as  an  InteDigeot  man 
(ovrer^t),  tnith-aeeking,  eager  for  hiformatioo 
ihmi  all  sonron  within  Us  reach.  It  vras  this  tnit 
of  his  character  which  led  him  in  the  fint  instance 
to  admit  to  Us  society  Elymas  the  Magian,  aad 
afterwards  to  ssek  out  the  mlasionary  atrangera  add 
learn  fiom  them  the  nature  of  the  Christian  doe- 
trine.  The  strougest  minds  at  that  period  were 
drawn  with  a  singular  foacination  to  the  occult 
atudin  of  tlie  Eaii;  and  the  ascendancy  which 
Luke  represents  the  **  soresrer  '*  as  hariug  gahied 
over  Sen^us  illustratn  a  characteristic  feature  ol 
the  times.  For  other  examples  of  a  similar  char- 
aster,  aee  Howson*a  Lffe  and  Epittlu  of  Pmdj  vol. 
i.  p.  177  t  But  Seigiua  was  not  efibctually  or  h»ng 
deceived  by  the  arts  ^  the  impostor;  for  on  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  ipostle  he  examined  at 
once  the  claims  of  the  Gospel,  and  yielded  his  mind 
to  tlie  evidence  of  its  truth. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  officer  is  styled  **  dep- 
uty *'  in  the  Common  Version,  and  not  ^  procon- 
sul,'* according  to  the  import  of  the  Greek  term 
(aytfvraror).  Tliough  C^-prua  was  originally  an 
imperial  province  (Dion  Ousius,  liii.  12),  and  as 
such  go\-emed  by  propneton  or  legatn  (jbn-urrpd- 
nryot,  irpw$wTai\  it  was  afterirards  transferted 
to  the  Roman  senate,  and  henceforth  governed  by 
proconsuls  (jcol  o^ms  iufOOwaroi  koX  is  iicwa  r^ 
f9n|  w^/iwcofcu  fip^atrro,  Dion  Caasius,  liv.  i). 
For  the  value  of  this  attestation  of  Luke's  accuracy, 
see  Lardner's  CredibUity  (^fthe  Gospel  Bittory,  voU 
i.  p.  32  ff.  Coins  too  are  still  extant,  on  whieh 
this  very  title,  escribed  in  the  Acts  to  Sergiua 
I^his,  occurs  as  the  tide  of  the  Roman  go\'wnon 
of  Cyprus.  (See  Akerman*s  Ntanitmatie  JlbttttO' 
titmt,  p.  41;  and  Howaon*s  Lift  and  £^idU$  of 
Pavl,  vol  L  pp.  176, 187.)  H.  B.  H. 

SB^BON  ilihp^pi  in  Syr.  and  one  Gk.  Ma 
^Hpanfi  8eroH)f  a  general  of  Antiochua  Epiph.,  in 
chief  command  of  the  Syrian  army  (1  Mace.  iii.  18, 
6  ipx"^  ▼•  8uy.  2.)i  who  WM  defeated  at  Beth- 
horoii  by  Judaa  Maoeabasua  (b.  a  166),  aa  in  the 
day  when  Joshna  pursued  the  five  kings  **  In  ths 
going  down  of  Beth-horon  *'  (1  Maeo.  iu.  24;  Joah. 
X.  11).  According  to  Josephus,  he  was  the  gov- 
«fnor  of  Ccele-Syria  and  leU  in  the  battle  (Joah. 
Ant.  lit  7, 1 1),  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppon 
that  his  statements  sn  mem  deduetions  from  the 
*.angw«e  of  1  Macs.  B.  F.  W. 

SBBPBNT.  The  foUowing  Hcbrmr  words 
denote  serpents  of  some  kind  or  other.  McaAdft, 
^Aen,  i9q»Ma*  or  Is^'dnt,  thqtk^Mn,  ndoldsA, 
and  epk'eh.  lliere  is  great  nnoertainty  with  r» 
spect  to  the  identifisstion  of  some  of  then  termii 
the  first  four  of  whieh  are  noticed  under  the  ait^ 
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iki  AoDEB  and  Asp:  tht  two  nmaioing  luuiMi 
iwpnMefld  todiwna. 

eekiber),  Om  geMrio  naoM  of  aaj  mymi,  oown 
frequeoay  in  Um  O.  T.  The  foUowiog  an  the 
prittdpel  Biblicel  alluiioos  to  this  •oioul:  lu  iub- 
iUty  ii  mentioned  in  Gen.  iii.  1;  ita  wiedom  2i 
allitded  to  by  our  Lord  in  Matt.  1. 16;  the  poieon- 
oua  propertiea  of  lome  apedei  an  often  "Hmtioped 
(lee  P».  Iviii.  i;  ProT.  xiiii.  32);  the ahaip  tongoe 
of  the  aerpent,  wliich  it  would  appear  aome  of  the 
aneieot  Hebrewi  believed  to  be  the  imtrunieDt  of 
poison,  is  mentioned  in  Pa.  exL  3;  Job  xx.  16, 
^  the  Tiper'a  tongue  ihall  tlaj  Um;  '*  although  in 
other  placea,  at  in  Prov.  zxiii.  3S;  £ool.  z.  8, 11; 
Num.  zzi.  9,  the  venom  ia  eoirecUj  atcribed  to  Uie 
bite,  while  in  Job  xz.  14  the  gall  ia  aaid  to  be  the  | 
poison ;  the  habit  aerpenta  have  of  lying  ooneealed 
in  hedges  ia  alluded  to  in  EocL  x.  8,  and  in  hoba 
of  walla,  in  Am.  ▼.  19;  their  dwelling  in  dry  saudy 
phum,  In  Deut.  viii.  15;  their  won£rflal  mode  of 
progreaaion  did  not  eaoape  tha  obaervation  of  the 
author  of  Pror.  xxx.  who  expreasly  meutiona  it  aa 
^  one  of  the  three  thinga  which  were  too  wonder- 
ful for  him*'  (ver.  19);  the  oviparous  nature  of 
moat  of  the  order  ia  alluded  to  in  Ja.  lix.  6,  where 
the  A.  v.,  however,  haa  the  unfortunate  rendering 
of  ^  eockaUrice.'*  The  art  of  taming  and  charmmg 
aerpenta  ia  of  great  antiquity,  and  ia  alluded  to  in 
Pa.  IviU.  5;  Ecd.  x.  11;  Jer.  viil  17,  and  doubt- 
leaa  intimated  by  St  Jamea  (iii.  7),  who  particu- 
Utfiaea  aerpenta  among  all  other  animala  that 
^  have  been  tamed  by  man."    [Sbstbht-chaicm- 

IMO.] 

It  waa  under  the  form  of  a  aerpent  that  the  devil 
aeduoed  Eve;  hence  in  Scriptura  Satan  is  called 
«« the  old  aerpent "  (Bev.  xiL  9,  and  comp.  2  Cor. 
xi.  8). 

The  part  which  the  aerpent  pbyed  in  the  tnna- 
action  of  the  Fall  muat  not  be  paned  over  without 
aome  brief  comment^  being  full  of  deep  and  eurioua 
intereat.  First  of  all,  then,  we  have  to  note  the 
Bubtilty  aaoribed  to  thia  reptile,  which  waa  the 
reaaon  for  ita  having  been  adeoted  as  the  inatru- 
ntent  of  Satan 'a  wUm,  and  to  compare  with  it  the 
quality  of  wiadom  mentioned  by  our  Lord  aa  be- 
bnging  to  it,  "*  Be  ye  wiae  aa  aerpenta,"  Matt.  x. 
16.  It  waa  an  ancient  belief,  both  amongat  Orieo- 
tala  and  the  people  of  the  western  world,  that  the 
aeriient  iraa  endued  with  a  large  ahare  of  aagadty. 
llie  Hebrew  word  tranaUted  '*  aubtle,"  though  fre- 
quently used  in  a  good  aenae,  impliea,  it  ia  proba- 
ble, in  thia  paaaage,  **  miachievous  and  malignant 
jraltineas,"  and  is  well  rendered  by  Aquila  and 
rheodotion  by  wcuroOpTof,  and  thus  commented 
upon  by  Jerome,  **  magls  itaque  hoc  verbo  calliditas 
5t  versutia  quam  sapientia  demonstratiir "  (see 
Rosenmiiller,  SchoL  L  e.).  The  ancienta  give  va- 
rious reasons  for  regarding  aerpenta  aa  being  endued 
with  wisdom,  aa  that  one  apeciea,  the  Cerastes, 
aides  itaelf  in  the  aand,  and  bitea  the  heels  of  ani- 
mals aa  they  pass,  or  that,  as  the  head  was  conaid- 
ved  the  only  vuhierable  part,  the  aerpent  takea  oare 
iO  conceal  it  under  the  folds  of  the  body.  Serpents 
have  in  all  agea  been  n^arded  aa  emblems  of  cnii- 
Jng  craAinesa.  The  particular  wisdom  alluded  to 
$j  our  Lord  refers,  it  is  probable,  to  the  aagadty 
ttqiayed  by  aerpenta  in  avoiding  danger,  llie 
Uaeiplea  were  warned  to  be  aa  prudent  in  not  in- 
Miiring  unneoeaaary  persecution. 

h  baa  beeo  iuppoaed  by  many  commmiUUQn 
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that  the  sMpent,  prior  to  the  Fall, 

an  erect  attitade,  aa  Milton  (Par.  La^ 

«Notwllhliidenlad 

PniM  CO  the  gvooad,  as  sinoe,  bat 

Obealar  baaa  of  iWng  MOs  thai  tow«rM 
fold  above  fold,  a  safglog 


on  hia 


Oompare  ako  Joaephua,  Antiq,  L  1,  §  4,  who  be 
lieved  that  Qod  now  for  the  firat  time  inaerted  poi- 
aon  under  the  aerpent*a  tongue,  and  depcived  his 
of  the  use  of  feet,  cauabig  him  to  erawi  low  on  the 
ground  by  the  undulaUng  inflexiona  of  the  body 
(Kwrii  rijs  yijt  t\wnr^futwf).  Patrick  (  Cbmsient 
L  e.)  entertained  the  extraordinary  notion  that  the 
aerpent  of  the  Fall  vraa  a  winged  kind  (Stirapik). 

It  ia  quite  dear  that  an  erect  mode  of  pragne- 
aion  ia  utterly  bcompatible  with  the  atraetore  of  a 
aerpent,  whoee  motion  on  the  ground  ia  ao  beanti- 
fuUy  eflbcted  by  the  mechaniam  of  the  wtdiral 
column  and  the  multitudinous  ribe  wfaidi,  Ibnnli^ 
aa  it  were  ao  many  pain  of  levera,  enable  the  ani- 
mal to  move  ita  body  from  place  to  plaoe;  couae- 
quenUy,  had  the  anakea  before  the  Fall  moved  in 
an  erect  attitude,  they  muat  have  been  fonned  on  a 
diflbrent  plan  altogether.     It  ia  true  that  there  an 
aaurian  reptilea,  auch  aa  the  Saurcpkis  tHrad'te- 
tffbu  and  the  Ckamasaura  angmna  of  S.  Aihea, 
which  in  external  form  are  very  like  aerpenta,  but 
with  quasi-feet;  indeed,  even  m  the  boa-«onatric- 
tor,  underneath  the  akm  near  the  extremity,  then 
exist  rudimentary  ^gs;  some  have  been  diapoaed  to 
believe  that  the  anakea  before  the  Fall  were  «i»n«j» 
to  the  Sawropkis,    Such  an  hypotheaia,  however, 
ia  untenable,  for  all  the  fossil  ophidia  that  hare 
hitherto  been  found  difier  in  no  ^wwwtial  ivapecta 
from  modern  representatives  of  that  oixier:  it  ia, 
moreover,  beside  the  mark,  for  the  irorda  of  the 
curse,  **  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,"  are  aa  diar- 
acteristic  of  the  progreasiou  of  a  aaurophoid  aerpent 
before  the  Fall  aa  of  a   true  ophidian   after  it. 
There  ia  no  reaaon  whatever  to  oondude  fh>m  the 
bnguage  of  Scripture  that  the  aerpent  underwent 
any  change  of  form  on  account  of  the  part  it  played 
in  the  hiaioiy  of  the  FalL    The  aun  and  the  moon 
were  m  the  heavena  k>ng  before  they  were  appointed 
'*  for  aigna  and  for  aeaaona,  and  for  daya  and  for 
yeara."    The  typical  form  of  the  aerpent  and  ita 
mode  of  progression  were  in  all  probability  the 
aame  before  the  Fall  aa  after  It;  but  aubaeqnent  to 
tlie  Fall  ita  form  and  progreaaion  were  to  be  re- 
garded with  hatred  and  diagust  by  all  mankind, 
and  thus  the  animal  was  cuiwd  **  above  all  cattle,** 
and  a  mark  of  condemnation  waa  forever  atanped 
upon  it.     There  can  be  no  neceasity  to  show  how 
that  part  of  the  curse  Is  literally  fiilfilled  which 
speaks  of  the  "enmity"  that  was  henceforth  to 
exist    between  the  serpent  and  mankind  ;   ai;d 
though,  of  course,  thia  haa  more  c^woial  alluaion 
to  the  devil,  whoae  inatrument  the  aerpent  waa  in 
hia  deceit,  yet  it  ia  perfectly  true  of  the  aerpenk 
Few  vrill  be  inclined  to  difier  with  Ilieocritua  (/<£ 


Sarpenta  are  aaid  in  Seriptare  to  <«Mt  dnat  **  (aea 
Gen.  iiL  U;  la.  bnr.  85;  Mio.  vU.  17);  theae  ani. 
mala,  which  for  the  meet  part  take  their  food  oa 
the  ground,  do  cooaequently  awallow  with  it  Ivgi 
portiona  of  aand  and  duat 

«« Almost  throughout  the  East,"  writea  Dr.  Kal> 
iach  {HisL  ami  CriL  CommmL  Gen.  Ul.  I),  utk 


!ii  M  u  amUun  of  U»  aril  princl- 
it  of  dlaohcdkon  and  eontu 
loni  onlj  na  be  ditsorend. 
lorcd  tl»t  uilnuj  V  &  ben 
B  CliiiMMi  eaodds'  it  u  ■  17111 
m  and  pnrO',  and  unllM  to  th« 
■  (Mo-Jioaa^)  bodla  ot  Mrpcnli. 


80DM  othv  nmtloni  Ooctmlad  In  their  ODnoeptioni 
ngwding  the  esptot.  The  ^rptim*  npnuDtcd 
th*  Mernal  iiurit  Knqib,  the  mtbor  of  kll  good, 
■mdar  the  mjthie  ionn  oF  that  reptik;  thej  nnder- 
MDod  th(  ut  of  tamini;  it,  uid  embaliud  it  after 
daathi  bat  thej  applied  the  nine  ifmbol  for  the 
god  of  nrenfte  and  paaiahment  (Tithranibo),  and 
fcr  l>pbon,  the  author  of  att  moral  ud  phyiical 
nQj  and  in  the  E{{7ptiao  «]rmbollca]  alpbabet  the 
Hrpeut  npiceentt  mibtlet;  and  ounning,  luM  and 
nonud  pleaiure.  in  Giwk  nijthok>g7  it  U  oei^ 
laiiilr,  on  the  one  hand,  (he  attribute  of  Ceiw,  of 
Mentaj.  and  of  .faeo^iiui,  in  their  moit  benefl- 
cent  qaalitiea;  bnl  it  fomit,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
part  of  the  ttnribJe  Furieaor  Eumenlilee;  itoppean 
hi  the  Ibnn  of  a  Pjthon  a>  a  fearful  luoniter, 
vhieh  IheaRoinota  epd  onlj  were  able  to  destroy ; 
iod  il  i*  the  moet  bideooi  and  moat  fbnnldable 
fart  of  (he  lin[doua  gianti  aho  deiplie  and  blaa- 
fbtait  (he  power  ot  Umtid.    The  ladiau,  Kka 


f* 


■.  iaend  t)tabai  of  Iba  wIdihI  ^be  and  le 
t.  Bead  of  tiiwk  numonatad  b;  (lobe  and  1 

W  Mnge  tribe*  of  AlHea  and  Amarlea,  n 
MfWi,  mdcad,  leipcit*  In  tbedr  tamplei, 
ilhifrh'nBCaithejbeUm  that  tbtj  }a 
ham  to  Out  plua  which  Ihej  Inhi 
o^p  tbeoi  ■•  (b*  lymboli  of  atamitj : 
V>tf  them  iba  ai  «Tli  gnll,  or  m  the 
amma  df  ■atort  wUtb  M  gradntllf  d 


tkera,  and  ai  the  enamiei  of  the  goda,  who  lUhm 
lew  tbam  Id  piecea  w  trewi  tbnr  venonona  bead 
nndtr  (heir  all-ODnquerin);  bet.  Ho  conlndictoe; 
la  all  anlinal  wonhip,  Ita  principle  la,  In  aonit 
lii'tanee*,  graUtode,  and  in  othen  feari  but  If  a 
DOiioua  animal  ia  t«r<r  daageraui  the  fear  ma] 
maulfeit  Itaelf  h)  two  wajt,  dtbo'  bj  the  reeoiali 
deaira  of  eitlipating  the  beaat,  or  bj  the  wiih  of 
anrtiog  the  conflict  with  ita  luperior  power;  thnt 
tha  aame  ftar  may,  on  (he  one  haiid,  cauae  fleroi 
tomitj,  and  oa  (be  other  lahmiiuon  aiid  wonhip." 
(See  on  the  enlgject  of  aeTpeiit  wonhip.  Voadua,  da 
Orig.  lii<t.  I.  D;  Brjaiit'a  Myllutlngj,  i.  420-480; 
l(  il  well  illnrtrated  in  the  apo«7{dial  Uorj  of  "  Bd 
aod  the  Dragon:  "  oamp.  StdodorA^  <Je  'O^uAa- 
rpeCa;  Winer'i  Bib.  RiaiaBrL  ii.  188.]  Tbe  tub- 
joned  wood-cut  rapnaenla  tbe  homed  eeraitei,  a> 
-■     depleted  <n  the  E^jptiaa  mgau 


Bomed  Oeraitea.     From  B^pdaa  Moouuiibia 

Tb*  aril  iplrit  in  the  fbrm  of  a  Berp«i(  appean 

In  the  Abriman,  or  lord  of  eiril,  who,  according  to 

doctrine  of  Zoroaalcr,  fint  tooght  men  Ui  bId 

Iv  the   guiae  of  thii  reptile  (^wtowM,  ed 

uii.  1.  3ft,  lii.  Si:  *M  J.  Retolt.  Ruj  d<  kt 

pt«Ui  tabtctn't  nun  wKuraii  ted  diabolo,  Jen.  ITIS, 

id  Z.  Uraidui,  di  laitaliiim  Earn  et  Chritti  a 

abolo  u  "iitaffl^  coTTiore  fncbx^  Roatoeb.  1713). 

Lit  compare   (be  o[HDion   of  Dr.    Kaltaeh,  who 

( Oiaunent.  on  G«i.  ill.  Il,  IS )  nji  •*  the  leipent 

reptila,  not  an  Bill  demoD  that  had  aaumad 

ipe     .     .     .     .     If  the  •srpent  tepreaanted 

,  it  would   be  axttemelj  aurprlilng  (hat  the 

'  only  waa  caned;  and  that  the  latter  la  not 

nentioned     .     .     .     .     il  would  be  eaitirslj 

anca  with  tbe  DiTine  Juitloe  (brviei  to  onraB 

imal  whoee  thape  it  had  pleaaed  the  eril  one 

noM."     Aeoording  to  the  TUmndiila,  tba 

of  tbe  eril  ipliit   (hat  b^ulM  Era   waa 

ael  (bljlpp);   "R.    Moeea    ben    H^eDMnv 

Mribit  iu  More  lib.  il,  cap.  30,  Sammaelam  iDaqni- 

icrpenti  antiquo  et  aeduiioe  Eram.       iJiiiK 


Duitorf,  Ltx.  Ti,U.  1495). 

Mneh  bai  been  written  on  tbe  qneaUoD  of  (b« 

flerj  aerpenta"    (D'-Sntpn    D-DJIlSn)   of 

Ham,  ui.  6,  8,  with  which  it  Ii  nana]  erroneoialj 

lo  Idantifj  tbe  "  Aery  flying  eerpent "  of  b.  m.  6, 

'  liT.   29.     In  tbe  tianiactlon  ncorded  (Nun. 

;  Deu^  riii.  10)   aa   baring  occurred  a(  tbe 

e  of  tbe  Eiodua,  when  the  rebeliiouH  Inelitea 

B  ririted  with  a  plague  of  •eq)enle,  Iheni  ti  not 

ord  about  I  heir  having  bem  "Sying  "urtatureii 


Mitbuhi 

[Deteript.  dt  tAmi.  p.  IM)  speaha,  and  which 
'nba  at  Baan  dBnominate  ^eie  fWrmHe,  or 
'Ai'di'e,  •■  flying  tarpenla,"  which  obtained  Unt 
from  tbeir  babitcf  "ipringing"  (turn  branob 
ir-hoftbe  date-tnea  they  inhabit.  Baridea 
tbeae  are  •tea-aecpenta  (DewfrcpAidii),  a  harmleaa 
family  of  (be  Colnbrine  enakea,  and  thenbra  quit* 
of  the  queitlon.  He  Heb.  term  rBodvad 
ry  "  by  the  A.  V.  ii  by  the  Alexandrine  edi 
of  the   LXX,    I  
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'dMdl;;  "  Oalulix,  Om  Anbk  radoo  «f  StwdlM, 
mil  Uw  Vii%.  tnnU«  Uh  mnl  ■'  buming,"  in 
lUMioB  to  lb*  MDMtloD  indiieBd  bj  Iba  Utci 
other  withonlin  nodtrttMid  &  Rfaenee  lo  the 
bright  eolor  of  (hg  mpMiU.     It  li  ImpMdlilt  to 


■nd  whita,  whoM  bUa  li  iiutut  dstb,  ind  ubiiH 
pnino  atata  Uh  dead  bod;  to  mil  in  bu  eilnoc 
dlnwj  muuMT  (ita  Fonkll,  Dtteript.  AmmoL  p. 
lb).  What  tha  madam  name  at  thli  acrpait  ia  wa 
h>Te  baan  unabla  to  aaccriaui ;  it  Li  obiloua,  boir- 


aiad  on  St  Pwl'i  bud  ■hen  ha  waa  at  MjM» 
(Acta  artil  81  mi  pcotaU;  the  comnuD  tifs  rf 
tbii  oonntij  {PttioM  Unui,  which,  ii  widdj  dit- 
(libnled  throa^Hiut  Emops  and  the  Ulaikdi  of  Ua 
Uedlteiiaoean,  or  alee  tha  >'^rn  aval,  a  dU  us 
comiDoa  apaciai  on  tha  coaata  of  tfae  mat  aea. 

SERPENT,  BRAZEN.  The  bnilkr  b» 
toy  of  the  bium  aopHit  aeed  not  ba  repMol 
hsB.  Tha  nitiin  of  the  tej  ■nikea  bjr  which  iIm 
IneUtoi  wan  attacked  haa  been  diieuaaeil  imdB 
Serfekt.  The  icene  of  the  hiatorr,  de(aiiuii«t 
bj  a  coippajieoi]  of  Nuai.  ui.  3  and  iiiiiL  O, 
ami,  baia  been  dtber  Zahnooah  et  Pddos.  Tbt 
namea  of  both  pliaa  piobabi}'  cooDeet  Ibemaelni 
with  it,  Zahuonah  aa  tpambg  "  Uw  pbce  i^  Ibt 
image,"  Punon  aa  prabablj  idcotical  aritb  It* 
4Bjrof  mentwiicd  bj  Greek  wriloa  aa  friuoui  b 
Eta  copps^minea,  and  tbHefure  poaaiblj  adppJting 
the  maloiala  (Bocbait,  fficroi.  ii.  3,13).  [Hlikov; 
Zalmonak.]  Tha  chief  istenat  of  the  namtin 
liea  in  (he  tbooghta  •rhich  ban  at  diflaient  lima 
gatbered  nmnd  it.  We  meet  with  tbeae  in  thna 
dialinct  eUgo.  We  haig  lo  uk  b;  what  aaaoda- 
tuDi  e«h  wBi  coDoectad  with  iLe  atba*. 

I.  Ilia  Irulb  of  the  hiatoij  will,  in  tbia  pliee,)* 
taken  for  gianted.  flioae  who  pnfer  iL  maj'clkbcea 
among  tha  bjpotheeai  bf  which  men  baiting  b^ 
twetn  two  Dpiniona  ban  endeavored  lo  rettm  tba 
biitorieal  »iid  to  diminale  the  aupetnUnnl  ele- 
ment." Tbej  maj  look  on  the  eurta  aa  bxing 
tieen  aSecIed  bj  tba  fDroe  oT  imaginatioo.  wbich 
the  Tiiible  13'mbol  aerred  lo  heighten,  or  bj  tt* 
rapid  niahlng  of  the  Krpoit-bitlen  from  a]]  paili 
of  tha  camp  lo  the  aUodaid  Ihni  ovcted,  curing 
tb«m,  aa  men  an  nid  to  be  eund  by  dindng  of 
the  bite  of  the  tanutula  (Bauer,  Hd.  Gtict.  ii. 
330;  raului,  Comm.  IV.  i.  198,  in  Wiwr. 
Urahti. ).  'I'hej  maj  an  in  tike  aarprnt  the  em- 
blematic ilgnpoal,  aa  it  were,  of  U»  nmp  boapita) 
(n  which  the  lufleren  were  brought  (6r  apecial  tnat- 

of  £acuhipiufi,  Iteing  a  ijmbol  of  the  art  of  beaJing 
(HoBbuuin,  In    Scbenr-i    SdiriJ]fon-X    i.   iTE; 


one  aide,  it  rtmiint  for  ui  to  iiiqaire  into  the  It 
neu  of  the  lymbol  Ibui  emploj  ed  a>  the  ioatninMOt 
of  heiding.  To  moat  of  (he  laiaelitea  it  mnit  ban 
■eemed  aa  itrange  then  aa  it  did  aftcnrvidi  to  the 
later  Eabbii,'  that  aoj-  inch  ijmbol  alwuki  be  em- 
ployed.  Tha  Second  Cbnmiandment  appeand  U 
forbid  tfae  likeneu  of  anj  lii^ng  thing.  The  golden 
calf  bad  been  deatraftd  aa  an  abooiiuation.  Now 
the  cotoual  aerpent  (the  narraUi'c  inipliea  thai  il 
waa  tiiible  fkum  alt  parte  of  Uw  encampment), 
made,  we  ma;  coi|jectur«.  bj  the  handi  of  Ueiakel 
or  Aholiab,  waa  eipoaed  to  their  gate,  and  Ibej 
were  told  lo  look  (0  it  ai  gifted  with  a  lupematiir^ 
power.  What  reuon  waa  there  ibr  the  diflinDee'/ 
In  part,  of  courae,  tha  auiwer  maj  be,  that  (he  Sec- 
ond (.'ommandment  forbade,  not  all  ajmbotlc  forma 
a  euch,  but  tbcae  that  men  made  for  tbemKtvta  lo 
worahip;  but  tfae  qneation  itiU  mnaina,  whj  w*i 
lAiifbrmchoaen?  It  ia  hardlj  enougb  to  aaj,  wi(k 
Jewiih   commentaton,  that   any  outwatd   nmM 

Jnatla  Uart^  with  Trjrpho  (p.  3S3)  daelana  tbat  ha 
md  bad  nerar  band  one  who  uplaloed  It  ealtejBet* 
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id^M  have  bctn  chotn,  like  the  lump  of  figs  in 
BetAkh't  neknaH,  the  salt   which   healed   the 
biUff  viten,  •nd  that  the  bnsen  ferpent  made  the 
nnde  jet  more  miracolons,  inasmudi  as  the  giare 
•f  burnished  briM,  the  gase  upon  the  serpent  fornix 
lere,  of  sH  things,  meet  Ukdy  to  be  fiital  to  those 
^ho  ksd  been  bitten  (Gem.  Bab.  Joma ;  Aben  Easra 
ud  othen  in  BoxtorC;  HitL  jEn,  Serp.  c  6).     The 
fact  b  doabUbl,  the  raason  inadequate.  It  is  hardly 
eoottgh  sgain  to  nj,  with  most  Christian  interpret- 
fn,  tbat  it  was  intended  to  be  a  type  of  Christ. 
SffiM  tncaning  it  must  have  had  for  those  to  whom 
it  «ai  sctoally  presented,  and  we  have  no  grounds 
far  urannng,  tnn  in  Moses  himself,  still  leu  in  the 
nbitade  cl  braelitee  slowly  rising  out  of  seosual- 
itT,  oDbdief,  lebellion,  a  knowledge  of  the  far-off 
Bjstcty  of  rademption.    If  the  wwds  of  our  I>ord 
in  John  iii.  14,  15  point  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
tfpe,  there  must  yet  have  been  another  meaning 
br  the  sjmboL     Taking  its  part  in  the  education 
of  the  Inaeiites,  it  must  haw  had  its  starting-point 
b  Uk  ■ssnristiona  pnvioiisly  connected  with  it 
Teo  view^  very  diffifrent  from  each  other,  have 
ben  held  as  to  the  nature  of  thoee  assoeiattons. 
Ob  the  one  dde  it  has  been  maintained  that,  either 
from  its  suuply  physical  effects  or  {h>m  the  mys- 
taioQs  histsfy  of  the  tempUtion  in  Gen.  iii.,  the 
Kipent  was  the  representative  of  evil.     To  present 
tbe  Krpeot-form  as  deprived  of  its  power  to  hurt, 
^aled  ss  the  trophy  of  a  conqueror,  was  to  as- 
■1  that  evil,  physical  and  spiritual,  had  been  over- 
eow,  snd  thus  help  to  strengthen  the  weak  faith 
at  tin  bnelites  In  a  victorr  over  both.    The  ser- 
pent, OQ  this  view,  expressed  the  same  idea  as  the 
dngoo  m  the  popular  representations  of  the  Arch- 
i&9d  Kiehael  and  St  Geoiige  (Ewald,  Getehichte, 
il  238).«    To  some  writers,  as  to  Ewald,  this  has 
wnnwnded  itself  as  the  simplest  and  most  obvious 
^^'  U  hss  been  adopted  by  some  orthodox  divines 
wbo  liare  been  unable  to  oonvmee  themselves  that 
tbe  nine  fionn  cookl  ever  really  have  been  at  once 
■  iJVi  of  .Satan  and  of  Christ  (Jackson,  TJumUi- 
fAm  tftke  Son  of  God,  o.  81 ;  Patrick,  Conim.  in 
^ ;  Eapsgncua,  Burmann,  Vitringa,  in  Deyling, 
ObmtaP.  Sac  iL  15).     Othen,  again,  have  started 
froQ  a  different  ground.     They  raise  the  question 
*)Ktber  Gen.  iii.  was  then  irritten,  or  if  written, 
koovn  to  the  great  body  of  the  Israelites.     They 
iMk  to  Egypt  as  the  starting-point   for  all   the 
tiuniditi  widch  the  serpent  oould  suggest,  and  they 
fad  tbne  that  it  was  worshipped  as  an  agnthoflm- 
•«%  the  lymbol  of  health  and   life.^    This,  for 
tlioa,  ezphiiis  the  mystery.     It  was  as  the  known 
ttbkm  of  a  power  to  heal  that  it  served  as  the 
^  sod  ■enuneni  on  whieh  the  &ith  of  the  people 
^ht  fasten  end  sustain  itself. 

Cootrsited  as  these  views  sppear,  they  have,  it 
b  Mieied,  a  pobt  of  contact  I1ie  idea  primarily 
•xmeetsd  with  the  serpent  in  the  history  of  the 
f*lli  ts  thooghont  the  proverbial  language  of 
6«nptBie,  is  that  of  wisdom  (Gen.  Ui.  1;  Matt  z. 
I;  S  Ov.  XL  3).    Wisdom,  apart  fhmi  obedience 


I 

fee 
ill.iv 


view,  wgiof  almost  on  the  ludicrous, 
BBstotaiMd  by  some  Jewish  wriCeis.    Ths 

«■■  Mt  up  fit  terrorem,  as  a  man  who  has 

'  hk  Mm  hangs  up  the  rod  Sfstnst  th«*  wall  as 
(Otho,  Lezie,  Rabbin,  s.  v.  SirpetUr. 
'  Bsanm,  and.  In  addition  to  the  anthorl- 

■i  liftcTtd  to,  WilklnsoD*s  itoe.  ^(fpiitma,  ti. 

n,v.64,28B;K«rtt»lif(ffofyf/'fA«  OU  Cov\ 
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to  a  divine  order,  allying  itself  to  man's  fewer  im 
ture,  passes  into  cunning.  Man*s  nature  is  enveo 
omed  and  degraded  by  it.  But  wisdom,  the  self, 
same  power  of  understanding,  yielding  to  the  di- 
vine law,  is  the  sounse  of  all  healing  and  restoring 
influences,  and  the  serpent-form  thus  becomes  a 
symbol  of  deliverance  and  health.  The  Israelites 
were  taught  that  it  would  be  so  to  them  in  pro- 
portion as  they  ceased  to  be  sensual  and  rebellious. 
There  were  fscts  in  the  life  of  Moses  himself  which 
must  have  connected  themselves  with  this  twofoli^ 
symbolism.  When  he  was  to  be  taught  that  the 
Divine  Wisdom  could  work  with  any  instruments, 
his  rod  became  a  serpent  (Ex.  iv.  1-5).  (Comp. 
Cyril.  Alex.  SchoL  15.  GUtphyra  in  Rx.  u.)o 
When  he  and  Aaron  were  called  to  their  great 
conflict  with  the  perverted  wisdom  of  Egypt,  the 
many  serpents  of  the  magicians  were  overcome  by 
the  one  serpent  of  the  future  high-priest  The 
conqueror  and  the  conquered  were  alike  in  outward 
fbrm  (Ex.  viu  10-12). 

H.  The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  the  brazen 
serpent  shows  how  easily  even  a  legitimate  symbol, 
retained  beyond  its  time,  after  it  had  done  itr 
work,  might  become  the  occasion  of  idolatry.  It 
appean  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  as  having  been 
for  some  undefined  period,  an  object  of  worship 
llie  zeal  of  that  king  leads  him  to  destroy  it  Ii 
rooeives  from  him,  or  had  borne  before,  tne  name 
Nehushtan.  [Omp.  NEnusHTAM.]  We  are  lefi 
to  conjecture  when  the  worship  b^gan,  or  what  was 
its  locality.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  it  should  have 
been  tolereted  by  the  r^orming  seal  of  kings  like 
Asa  and  Jehoshaphat  It  must,  we  may  believe, 
have  received  a  fresh  character  and  become  more 
conspicuous  in  the  period  wliich  preceded  its  de- 
struction. All  that  we  know  of  the  reign  of  Ahaa 
makes  it  probable  that  it  was  under  his  auspices 
that  it  received  a  new  development,''  that  it  thus 
became  the  ol^ect  of  a  marked  aversion  to  the 
iconoclastic  party  who  were  prominent  among  the 
counsellon  of  Hezekiah.  Intercourse  with  countries 
in  which  Ophiolatry  prevailed  —  Syria,  Assyria, 
possibly  %ypt  also  —  acting  on  the  feeling  which 
led  him  to  bring  together  the  idolatries  of  all 
neighboring  nations,  might  easUy  bring  about  this 
perversion  of  the  reverence  felt  for  the  time 
honored  relic. 

Here  we  might  expect  the  history  of  the  mate- 
rial otiject  would  cease,  but  the  passion  for  relics 
has  prevailed  even  against  the  hintcry  of  the  Bible. 
The  Chureh  of  St  Ambrose,  at  Milan,  has  boasted, 
for  centuries,  of  possessing  the  bncen  serpent 
whieh  Moses  set  up  in  the  wilderness.  The  earlier 
history  <^  the  relic,  so  called,  is  matter  fur  coiyce. 
ture.  Our  knowledge  of  it  begins  in  the  year  a.  d. 
971,  when  an  envoy  was  sent  by  the  Milanese  to 
the  court  of  the  Emperor  John  Ziniiaces,  at  Cor " 
stantinople.  He  was  taken  thrcugh  the  imperial 
cabinet  of  treasures  and  invited  to  make  his 
ohoioe,  and  he  chose  this,  which,  the  Greeks,  as- 
sured him,  was  made  of  the  same  metal  as  the 


MunK,  ill.  848,  Bng.  tiaasl. ;  Wltslns,  JSgygtiata^  in 
UgoUnl,  i.  862. 

e  The  explanation  given  by  Oyrll  Is,  as  might  bs 
expected,  more  mysttoal  ttian  that  in  the  fent  Tlie 
rod  tmnslbraMd  intc  a  serpent  reprea«nla  the  Uvtos 
Word  taking  on  mmsslf  the  likswes  of  slnfUl  flssh. 

d  gwaJ4's  oo^jeotore  (GcmA.  It.  822)  that,  ttU  tbsn, 
the  ssroent  may  have  rsmaiord  at  Zalmonah,  the  c  v 
iset  a  occasional  ptlgdmagos,  is  probable  snoogh 
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original  Mrpent  (Sigooitn,  BitL  Rtgn.  lint  b.  vii.)* 
On  hU  return  it  wm  placed  in  the  Church  (tf  St. 
Ambrose,  uid  popularly  identified  with  that  which 
it  professed  to  represent  It  is,  at  least,  a  possible 
hypothesis  that  the  Western  Church  has  in  this 
way  been  led  to  Tenerate  what  was  originally  the 
object  of  the  wwship  of  some  Ophite  sect. 

III.  When  the  material  symbol  had  perished,  its 
history  began  to  suggest  deeper  thoughts  to  the 
minds  of  men.  The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom, in  the  ebtborate  contrast  which  he  draws 
between  true  and  fidse  religions  in  their  use  of 
autward  signs,  sees  in  it  a  a6fifio\op  trcmtptas, 
•It  iunxfirntrir  iyroKrjs  if6uov  <rovX  **he  that 
^mad  himself  was  not  saved  by  the  thing  that  he 
BW  {9ih  rh  B€wpoifAt¥ov)i  but  by  Thee  that  art 
the  Sariour  of  all "  (Wisd.  xvi.  6,  7).  The  Tar- 
giitn  of  Jonathan  paraphrases  Num.  xzi.  8,  "  He 
sliaU  be  healed  if  he  direct  his  heart  unto  the 
Knme  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord."  Philo,  with  his 
obarao6eristic  taste  for  an  ethical,  mystical  interpre- 
tation, represents  the  history  as  a  pantble  of  man*s 
victor:  over  his  lower  sensuous  nature.  The 
metal,  the  symbol  of  permanence  and  strength,  has 
changed  the  meaning  of  the  symbol,  and  that 
ifhtch  had  before  been  the  emblem  of  the  will, 
yielding  to  and  poisoned  by  the  serpent  pleasure, 
now  represents  auxpowrwn,  the  iiyTtiraehs  iuttf 
Koffias  <f>dpfiaKO¥  {ut  Agiicuit.).  The  facts  Just 
stated  may  help  us  to  enter  into  the  bearing  of 
the  words  of  John  iii.  14,  15.  If  the  paraphrase 
of  Jonathan  represents,  as  it  does,  the  current  in- 
terpretation of  the  schools  of  JeruMlem,  the  devout 
Rabbi  to  whom  the  words  were  spoken  could  not 
have  been  ignorant  of  it.  The  new  teacher  car- 
ried the  lesson  a  step  further.  He  led  him  to 
identify  the  "  Name  of  the  Word  of  the  Loid '' 
with  that  of  the  Son  of  Man.  He  prepared  him 
to  see  in  the  lilting-up  of  the  Crucifixion  that 
which  should  answer,  in  its  power  to  heal  and  save, 
to  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness. 

lY.  A  full  discussion  of  the  t}7>ical  meaning 
here  unfolded  belongs  to  Ex^esis  rather  than  to 
a  Dictionary.  It  will  be  enough  to  note  here  that 
which  connects  itself  with  facts  or  theories  already 
mentioned.  On  the  cme  side  the  typical  interpre- 
tation has  been  extended  to  all  the  details.  The 
pole  on  which  the  serpent  was  placed  was  not  only 
a  type  of  the  cross,  but  was  itself  crucial  in  form 
(Just.  Mart  Dial  c.  Ti-ypk,  p.  322).  The  serpent 
vas  nailed  to  it  as  Christ  was  nailed.  As  the 
s}inbol  of  sin  it  represented  his  being  made  sin  fur 
us.  The  very  metal,  like  the  fine  brass  of  Rev.  i. 
15,  was  an  emblem  of  the  might  and  glory  of  the 
Son  of  Man  (oorap.  Lampe,  in  he.).  On  the 
Hher  it  has  been  maintained  (Patrick  and  Jack- 
ion,  ut  n^a)  that  the  serpent  was  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  remains  still,  exclusively  the  symbol  of 
evil,  that  the  lifting-up  of  the  Son  of  Man  answered 
to  that  of  the  serpent  because  on  the  cross  the  vic- 
tory over  the  serpent  was  accomplished.  The  point 
of  rnmparison  lay  not  between  the  serpent  and 
^^Jinst,  but  between  the  look  of  the  Israelite  to  the 
jutward  sign,  the  look  of  a  justifying  fklth  to  the 
roes  of  Christ  It  will  not  surprise  us  to  find 
Jiat,  in  the  spiritual,  as  in  the  historical  uiterpre- 
lation,  both  theories  haiv  an  element  of  truth. 
The  serpent  htxt  also  is  primarily  the  emblem  of 
Mie  ^  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.*'  To  man,  as 
bsring  obtained  that  knowledge  by  doing  evil,  it 
has  been  as  a  venomous  serpent,  poisoning  and 
xmipting.    In  the  nature  of  the  Son  of  Man  it 
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Is  once  more  in  harmony  with  the  DiTine  wfll,  mi 
leaves  the  humanity  pure  and  untainted.  Tks 
Crucifixion  is  the  witness  that  the  evil  faai  beec 
overoome  by  the  good.  Those  who  are  Utten  by 
the  serpent  find  their  deliverance  in  kwking  ta 
Him  who  knew  evil  only  by  subduing  it,  and  who 
is  therefore  mighty  to  save.  Well  wonkl  it  haw 
been  for  the  Church  of  (Christ  if  it  had  been  eon- 
tent  to  rest  in  this  truth.  Its  history  ihows  hnm 
easy  it  was  for  the  oM  pervenion  to  leprodoee 
itself,  llie  highest  of  all  symbols  mi^t  share  the 
&te  of  the  fewer.  It  was  possible  evco  lor  the 
cross  of  Christ  to  pass  into  a  Nehnahtan.  (Gcmp. 
Stier,  Wcrd9  of  the  Lord  Jeiu$^  on  John  liL,  axhl 
Kurtx,  BiiL  of  th€  (Hd  Cooemmi,  iii.  344-^58 
Eng.  transl.)  £.  H.  P. 

SERPENT-CHABMINO.  Some  few  re- 
marks  on  this  sultject  are  made  under  Asp  (toL 
i.  p.  180  0),  where  it  Is  shown  that  the  pttAem 

(109)  probably  denotes  the  I^tian  edbn. 
There  can  be  no  ipiestion  at  all  of  the  nmaitabb 
power  which,  (hom  time  immemorial,  has  been  ex- 
ercised by  certain  people  in  the  Es«t  over  poison- 
ous serpents.  The  art  is  most  distinctly  mmtioMd 
in  the  Bible,  and  probably  alluded  to  by  St  James 
(iii.  7).  The  usual  species  operated  upon  both  in 
Africa  and  India,  are  the  hooded  snakes  (Naia 
tripudianty  and  Naia  httje)  and  the  homed  CeraS' 
tet.  The  skill  of  the  Italian  Marsi  and  the  Libyan 
Psylli  in  taming  serpents  was  celebrated  through- 
out the  world ;  and  to  Uds  day,  as  we  are  UM  by 
Sir  0.  Wilkinson  (Rawltnson^s  Herodnltu,  iii.  124, 
note,  ed.  1862),  the  snake-players  of  the  coast  of 
Barbary  are  worthy  successors  of  the  Psylli  (see 
Pliny,  viii.  25,  xi.  25,  and  especially  Lueaa's  ac- 
count of  the  Psylli,  Pharwai.  ix.  892).  See  nu- 
merous references  cited  by  Boehart  (Ateras.  iiL 
164,  Ao.)  on  the  subjeet  of  serpent-taming. 

That  the  charmers  fk«quently,  and  -periiapa 
generally,  take  the  precaution  of  extrseting  the 
poison  fangs  before  the  snakes  are  subjected  to 
their  skill,  there  is  much  probability  tor  bdienn§^, 
but  that  this  open^ion  is  not  always  attended  to 
is  dear  fh>m  the  testimony  of  Bruce  and  numerous 
other  writers.  ^  Some  people,"  says  the  te«veller 
Just  mentioned,  **  have  doubted  that  it  was  a  trick, 
and  that  the  animals  so  handled  had  been  first 
trained  and  then  disarmed  of  their  power  of  hurt- 
ing, and,  fond  of  the  discovery,  they  have  rested 
themsdves  upon  it  without  experimnit,  in  the  fiioe 
of  all  antiquity.  But  I  will  not  hesitate  tc  vrtr 
that  I  have  seen  at  Cairo  a  man  .  .  .  who  has 
taken  a  cerattei  with  his  naked  hand  fhnn  a  nnm- 
her  of  others  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  has  put 
it  upon  his  bare  head,  covered  it  with  the  oommoD 
red  cap  he  wears,  then  taken  it  out  pot  it  In  his 
breast  and  tied  it  about  his  neck  lilu  a  neekhoe, 
after  which  it  has  been  applied  to  a  hen  and  bit  ii, 
which  has  died  in  a  few  minutes.**  Dr.  Davy,  in 
his  Interior  of  CeyUm,  speaking  of  the  snake- 
charmers,  says  on  this  suVject:  ^The  igDoraut 
vulgar  beliere  that  these  men  really  possess  a 
charm  by  which  they  thus  play  without  dread,  and 
with  impunity  from  danger.  The  more  enlight- 
ened, laughing  at  this  idea,  consider  the  men  im- 
postors, and  that  in  pUying  their  tricks  there  is  no 
danger  to  be  avoided,  it  bdng  removed  by  the  ab- 
straction of  the  poison  fisngs.  The  enlightened  in 
this  instance  are  mistaken,  and  the  vulgar  vt 
nearer  the  truth  in  their  opinion.  I  ha  iie  examined 
the  snakep  I  have  seen  exhibited,  anJ  hav«  fovni 


in  ptimi  fiu>f[i  in  ind  vUnJund.  Then  m»a 
Is  poiKM  ■  rhanu,  [boDKh  nM  &  nipcniatiml 
Mt  —  uBwIj.  that  cj  oonGclBia  and  coungc  .  .  . 
Tbtj  Hill  {faj  tbsir  Irieki  vith  taj  booded  tnnkra 
iXajn  byimSimt).  whrUMT  juit  Ulien  or  hmg  io 
3o£ii«Dail,  but  with  no  olha  kiod  of  poiionoui 
BnU"  Sm  tin  TcDDtot,  Ctytm,  1.  199,  3i1  h1. 
sou  luTt  mpiiimd  IW  the  pnctin  of  tid(ing 
Ht  or  tnaimg  off  the  pouoD  fiugi  it  ftltuded  to 
B  !>L  hiit.  0,  "  fitwk  Ihoi  lath,  O  God,  in  their 


itidi  mtmta,  with  Ihcir  imperieet  lenM  of 
h{,ireiMi  Dwrt  (■ail.vtodiKfmj  hence  il  la  that 
tbftbiroi  Biniman  their  tame  ftih  bj  wbiilting 
w  h<  riuginE  a  hell. 

Tbtndn'  will  fitid  moch  <iit«niting  matter 
lb  Ht  of  arpent- charming,  u  pncticed  bj  I 
"omU,  in  HcKbul  (//iVifli.  iii.  181)  in  the  d 
■tatioo  bj  Hi  bmer  entitled  Of  I'tytU'rtan,  Mi 

Li^  174i;  and  ia  KERi[rf'er'i  Amenilnlti  fix 
in.  iii.  il.  MS;  ve  alio  Bicdenp'i  f/Ole  & 
^tXniimliM,  and  Atualolrt  of  StrptnU,  pab- 
i'Bd  bj  a»mbHw;  I.ane'i  Malm  Egyptiar 
i-  lU.  Tboee  who  praOmed  the  art  of  lamii  „ 
■jail  Koe  called  b;  the  Hebiewi  m/adcJiai/iIni 
'^teQ!;),  whib  Iba ut  ita^  wai cailed  JocAnal 
'CT;!'?).  J<r.T!iLlT;Eoel.i.11i  but  theas  termi 
n«  w*  alwtyi  nicd  in  thii  retlrictcd  tenie 
PHtuahob;  EbChastmri^.]  W.  H. 

BB^nO  &rKp  [ihODt.  teiNMI]:  Sfpo^ 
S*™?.  [Smiff]).  tG«i.  li.  aO-iS:  I  Chr.  i.  38. 
B  Lulw  til.  35,  Sakuck.]  Son  of  Reu,  and  great 
pa^tUia  of  Abnfaaai.     Hii  affS  1>  gim  In  the 


MJX.  IW  jeen  are  aawgMd  to  him  befbn  be 
"t>  Nibor  (making  hia  total  ag«  SSO),  beiog  cm 
'  <1»*  tfiUmatig  nriadoiu  la  the  agn  t£  Iba 
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patrianiha  between  Sbem  and  Tarah,  aa  gjitn  br 
the  LXX.,  br  which  the  intaral  bMweeo  the  Flooi 
and  Abnhani  ia  iengtheoed  from  SDS  (u  In  the 
Heb.  B.)  tu  1172  [or  Aiei.  1072}  jeara.  \Qiao- 
-ILOGI,  ToL  i.  p  ilO.]  Bochart  {PhaL  U.  air.) 
lytctuns  that  the  lawn  of  Sttyj^  a  daji'a  jouruej 
from  Chaira  in  Maeopotamia,  waa  named  from  Chia 
Suidaa  and  othert  aacribe  to  him  th* 
deiAcation  of  dead  hene&cton  of  mankind-  Epi- 
phaniiu  {Aih.  Horn.  i.  6,  g),  who  aaja  that  hte 
name  aignifiea  *^  ppsvocatlon,'*  atatea  ttiat,  thon^ 
in  hia  time  idolatry  took  ili  riae,  jet  it  ma  coo- 
Snad  to  picturea;  and  that  the  deification  of  deal 
men,  ■>  well  aa  the  making  of  Idoia,  waa  lube*- 
queot  He  eharaettriue  tfae  leiigion  of  DLinkind 
Dp  Io  Satug'a  dajt  at  Scjthic;  after  3i:rug  and 
Ibe  building  of  the  1'ower  of  Bahel,  the  Hrlksie 
or  Greek  form  of  religion  waa  introduced,  and  con- 
tinuad  to  the  writer't  time  (tee  Petaviui,  AnioL 
ode.  tpipA.  Optr.  U.  IS).  The  account  giran  bf 
John  of  Antioob,  ia  aa  fbllowa:  Serug,  of  the  raM 
of  Japhet,  taught  the  dutj  of  bunoriiig  eniineot 
dcceoted  meii,  dtho^  bj  imagea  or  ilaluea,"  of  wor- 
ihipping  them  on  certaiD  annirenariea  ai  if  ilill 
living,  of  piaerving  a  tvord  of  their  actioni  in 
the  aadtd  booka  of  the  prieati,  and  of  calling  them 
godt,  aa  being  benefacton  of  mankuid.  Hence 
aroae  Poljthelam  and  idolatrj'  (lee  FraipH.  Uiila-ia 
Grac.  iv.  34fi,  and  the  notei  It  ia  in  aecordanc* 
with  hia  being  oUled  of  the  race  of  Japhet  that 
Epiphaniua  aenda  Piialeg  and  Reu  to  Thrace  {Epi^ 
ad  DtKT.  Paul.  %  ii.).  There  la,  of  eourae,  litUe 
or  no  hiitoricil  Talua  in  anj  of  theae  atatementa. 
A.  C.  H. 
8EEVANTOJ3;  H-IKQ).  The  Hebrew 
torma  m-'ar  and  miihAiilh,  wiich  alone  aniwtr  to 
our  "  aerrant,"  In  ai  far  ni  thia  impliet  the  nollon* 
of  libert;  and  toluntaTinen,  an  of  compaiatiTelf 
oceurraic*.  On  the  other  hand,  'tbfl,  which 
imnMn  and  ia  eqaallj  n'ldered  "aHTant"  in 
A.  v.,  properij  meant  a  d"ttfi  Slaverj  waa 
ii]  point  of  laet  the  normal  condition  of  the  under 
ling  in  the  Hebrew  coDimanwealth  [S[.ave],  ohile 
the  lermi  above  ginn  ttfer  to  the  eiceptirjniil  caaM 
of  joung  or  coofldentlal  atUodantt.  Jotbua,  for 
initanoe,  ia  deacribed  aa  at  once  the  ivCar  and  ne- 
thirilh  of  Hoaea  (Ei.  uiiii.  11);  eUba'l  aerrant 
aomeUmee  *a  the  former  (9  E,  It.  IS,  r.  iO),  aome- 
timea  aa  the  latter  (I  K.  It.  U,  ri.  16).  Amnon't 
aerrant  waa  a  metliirilh   (2  Sam.  liii.  17,  18), 

Blihah  (Gen.  lurli.  3,  where  Inalead  of  "the  lad 
waa  irith,"  we  abould  read,  "  be  waa  the  lervaiii- 
boy  to"  Ihe  aona  of  Bilhah).  The  confidential 
detlgnation  ntAirilk  It  applied  to  the  prieata  and 
l«nt<«,  in  tbdr  relation  to  Jehonh  (ILzr.  rlU.  ]T; 
la.  Ixi.  S;  Ea.  liir,  11),  and  the  cognato  •erb  U.- 
Joeeph  after  he  found  &Tor  with  Poliphar  (Gen. 
itiii.  i),  and  to  the  nepbewt  d  Ahaiiah  (S  (At 
nii.  8).     In  1  E.  u.  U,  IS,  wa  ahouid  aabitltiiM 

W,  L.B. 
■  BEBT1TOB   odj  In  S  K.  ir.  13,  uaed  of 
□labt't  psaonal  attendant  or  aerrant.     Th«  B* 


tkaawBM  adavt  In  the  luAoT  Id?* ; " 

la,  "Tlw  alao  la  On  from  hit  maitar;' 
tlealarlj  In  pattajta  wbare  the  tpiakrr  uaa 

of  blmaair.  taluQen.  iTlil.8,"Pa«B0tai 
thta,  froB  tb;  tUiK" 
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bnw  Urm,  which  is  iT]K7!p,  the  A.  V.  coaunonl}* 
reuden  "  aervant "  or  **  tbinistar."  H. 

SB'SIS  (Sffir/s;  [Tat  Scfrcit;]  Alei.  :t€cewi 
MS.  in  Vu]g.)>  Shashax  (1  Eadr.  iz.  84;  «omp. 
Ezr.  z.  40). 

SESTHEL  (2€aH\  :  Beuel).  Bkzalekl 
of  the  tous  of  Pahaih-Moab  (1  Eidr.  iz.  31;  Ecr. 
z.  80). 

SETH  (no?,  t.  e.  Sheih  [see  bdow]  :  2^: 
5rtA),  Gen.  W,  25,  y.  8;  1  Chr.  i.  1.  The  third 
ion  of  Adam,  and  father  of  Enot.  llie  significa- 
tion of  his  name  (giren  in  Gen.  iv.  25)  is  '*  ap- 
pointed **  or  <*  put "  in  the  pUue  of  the  murdered 
Abel,  and  Delitzsch  speaks  of  him  as  the  second 
Abel;  but  Ewald  (Geseh,  i.  858)  thinks  that 
■oother  signification,  which  he  prefers,  is  indicated 
b  the  text,  namely,  *«  seedling,**  or  "  germ.**  The 
phrase,  "children  of  Sheth**  (Num.  zxiv.  17)  has 
been  understood  as  equivalent  to  all  mankind,  or 
as  denoting  the  tribe  of  some  unknown  MoaUUsh 
chieftain ;  but  later  critics,  among  whom  are  Roaen- 
miiller  and  Gesenius  ( Thei.  i.  846),  bearing  in  mind 
the  parallel  passage  (Jer.  zlviii.  45),  render  the 
phrase,  "  children  of  noise,  tumultuous  ones,*'  t.  e. 
hostile  armies.     [Sheth.] 

In  the  4th  century  there  existed  in  Egypt  a  sect 
calling  themselves  Sethians,  who  are  classed  by 
Neander  (CA.  Jfist.  ii.  115,  ed.  Bohn)  among  those 
Gnostie  sects  which,  in  opposing  Judaism,  approxi- 
mated to  paganism.  (See  aJso  Tillemont,  Me- 
mohetf  li.  318.)  Irenseus  (i.  80;  oomp.  Massuet, 
DisierL  i.  8,  §  14)  and  Theodoret  (ffonet.  Fab. 
ziv.  806),  without  distinguishing  between  them 
and  the  Ophites,  or  worshippers  of  the  serpent,  say 
that  in  their  system  Seth  was  regarded  as  a  divine 
effluence  or  virtue.  Epiphanius,  who  devotes  a 
chapter  to  them  (Adv.  Uar.  i.  3,  §  80),  says  that 
they  identified  Seth  with  our  Lord.      W.  T.  B. 

8BTHUB("V1P  \hidden\x  l^olpi  Sthur). 
The  Asherite  spy,  son*of  Michael  (Num.  ziii.  18). 

SBVEN.     The  frequent  recurrence  of  certain 
numbers  in  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrews  is 
obvious  to  the  most  superficial  reader;  and  it  is 
almost  equally  obvious  that  these  numbers  are  as- 
aodated  with  certain  ideas,  so  as  in  some  distances 
to  k)ee  their  numerical  force,  and  to  pass  over  into 
the  province  of  symbolic  signs.     This  is  more  or 
less  true  of  the  numbers  three,  four,  seven,  twelve, 
and  forty;  but  seven  so  <ar  surpasses  the  rest,  both 
in  the  frequency  with  which  it  recurs,  and  in  the 
importance  of  the  objects  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated, that  it  may  fisirly  be  termed  the  rtpreientOr 
live  symbolic  number.     It  has  hence  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the 
keystone  on  which  the  symbolism  of  numbers  de- 
pends.    The  origin  of  this  symbolism  is  a  question 
that  meets  us  at  the  threshoki  of  any  discussion  as 
to  the  number  seven.     Our  limits  will  not  permit 
■a  to  follow  out  this  question  to  its  legitimate  ez- 
ient,  but  we  may  briefly  sUte  that  the  views  of 
Biblical  critics  may  be  ranged  under  two  heads, 
loeording  as  the  symbolism  is  attributed  to  theo- 
retical speculations  as  to  the  internal  properties  of 
the  number  itself,  or  to  extomal  associations  of  a 
physical  or  historical  character.     According  to  the 
aonner  of  these  views,  the  symbolism  of  the  num- 
MT  seven  would  be  traced  back  to  the  symbolism 
of  its  component  elements  three  and  four,  the  fliit 
If  which  =  Divinity,  and  the  aeeood  «  Humanity, 
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whence  seven  ss=  Divinity  -f-  Humanity,  er,  !■ 
words,  the  union  between  God  and  Man,  m 
by  the  manifestations  of  the  Divinity  in 
and  revehtion.     So  again  the  aymbofism  of  twchv 
is  expUdned  as  the  symbolism  of  3  X  4,  t.  e.  or 
a  seoond  combination  of  the  lame  two  ekmenta, 
though  in  difihent  proportions,  the  ivpreeentatiw 
number  of  Humanity,  as  a  multiplier,  assuming  a 
more  prominent  poeitiou  (Biihr's  SymboGk^  i.  187, 
201,  224).    This  theory  is  seductive  from  its  in- 
genv^ty,  and  its  appeal  to  the  imsginatioii,  but 
there  appears  to  be  little  foundation  for  it.     For 
(1)  we  do  not  find  any  indication,  in  early  times  at 
all  events,  that  the  number  seven  was  resolved  into 
three  and  four,  rather  than  into  any  other  arith- 
metical elements,  such  as  two  and  five.     Bcogcl 
notes  such  a  division  as  running  through  the  he|^ 
tads  of  the  Apocalypse  {Gmmcn,  tn  ^er.  zvi  1), 
and  the  remark  undoubtedly  holds  good  in  eertaia 
instances,  e.  g.  the  trumpets,  the  three  latter  being 
distinguished  fk-oro  the  four  former  by  the  tripls 
**  woe*'  (Rev.  viii.  13),  but  in  other  instaneet,  e.  g 
in  reference  to  the  promises  (6'iiomon,  m  Bev.  ii.  7), 
the  distinction  is  not  so  well  established,  and  e«ea 
if  it  were,  an  explanation  might  be  found  in  tha 
adaptation  of  such  a  division  to  the  subject  In 
hand,     llie  attempt  to  discover  such  a  distineCioii 
in  the  Mosaic  writings —  as,  for  instance,  where  an 
act  is  to  be  done  on  the  third  day  out  of  seven 
(Num.  xix.  12)  ~  appears  to  be  a  foilure.     (9.)  It 
would  be  difficult  to  show  that  any  aasodaUona 
of 'a  sacred  nature  were  assigned  to  three  and  four 
previouslv  to  the  sanctity  of  seven.     This  latter 
number  is  so  far  the  sacred  number  rar*  i^oxh^ 
that  we  should  be  less  surprised  if,  by  a  process 
the  reverse  of  the  one  assumed,  sanctity  had  been 
subsequently  attached  to  three  and  four  as  the 
supposed   elements  of  seven.    But   (3)  all  sodi 
speculations  on  mere  numbers  are  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  Hebrew  thought;  they  belong  to  a  dif- 
ferent stage  of  society,  in  which  speculation  is  rife, 
and  is  systematized  by  the  existence  of  schools  of 
philosophy. 

We  turn  to  the  second  dass  o(  opinions  which 
attribute  the  symbolism  of  the  number  seven  to 
ezternal  associations.  This  class  may  be  again 
subdivided  into  two,  according  as  the  symboham 
is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  observation  of 
purely  physical  phenomena,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  peculiar  religious  enactments  of  Mosaiam. 
The  influence  of  the  number  seven  was  not  re- 
stricted to  the  Hebrews;  it  prevailed  among  the 
Persians  (Esth.  i.  10,  14),  among  the  ancient 
Indians  (Von  Bohlen's  AU.  Jndien,  u.  224  AT.), 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  a  certain  eztent^ 
and  probably  among  all  nations  where  the  week  of 
seven  days  vras  established,  as  in  China,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  etc.  (Ideler's  ChronoL  L  88, 178,  u.  473). 
The  wide  range  of  the  word  s eren  is  in  this  respect 
an  interesUng  and  significant  fuA:  with  the  ez- 
ception  of  '*siz,**  it  is  the  only  numeral  which  the 
Semitic  languages  have  in  common  with  the  Indo- 
European  ;  for  the  Hebrew  sA«6a  «  is  essenUaUy  the 
same  as  iirrd,  tepUm^  seven,  and  the  Sanskrit, 
Persian,  and  Gothic  names  for  this  number  (Pott's 
Etym,  Fortch.  i.  129).  In  the  countries  above 
enumerated,  the  institution  of  seven  as  a  cyclical 
number  is  attributed  to  the  observation  of  tihs 
changes  of  the  moon,  or  to  the  supposed  nombsr  d 
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Tbc  Habmn  wn  held  by  ■ome  writen 
to  hkjm  botmiicd  their  notioiui  of  the  noetitj  of 
MCD  from  their  berthen  neighbon,  either  wholly 
ar  pvtiidlj  (Too  Bohfen*s  Jn^vd.  to  Gen.  i.  21A 
C;  Hengstenberg*!!  Balaam,  p.  893,  C3ark*B  ed.); 
bait  the  peeoliuity  of  the  Hebrew  view  consisU  in 
Ike  sf&aaX  dignitj  of  the  feoen^,  and  not  simply 
In  thai  of  seven.  Whetefer  influedce,  therefim, 
OUT  be  nwigiwd  to  astroDomical  obeenration  or  to 
pRtenptive  mage,  in  regard  to  the  origioal  iiiiti- 
tatkMi  of  tb»  wedc,  we  cannot  trace  bMk  the  pe- 
csfiar  aflKielationa  of  the  Hebrewi  fivther  than  to 
the  pciat  when  the  aerenth  day  was  couseeratad  to 
the  puipuaea  of  reiigioiia  rert. 

Ajkotmiog  thk,  ^erefore,  as  oar  starting-point, 
the  first  idea  aasoeiated  with  seven  woald  be  that 
cf  rc^^tnta  periodicikf.    The  Sabbath,  being  the 
seiauth  dsj,  aoggested  tlie  adoption  of  seven  as  the 
oo^taatt,   ao  to  say,  for  the  appouitment  of  all 
peruMls ;  and  we  thos  find  the  7th  mcmth 
in  by  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  signal- 
iaeii  by  the  ecfehratioa  of  tho  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
Hid  the  greaut  Day  of  Atoorment;  7  weeks  as  the 
JBterral  betwaeu  the  Phssover  and  the  Pentecost; 
the  7th  year  aa  the  Sabbatical  year;  and  the  year 
BBeeeeding  7X7  yeara  as  the  Jubilee  year.    From 
the  idea  of  periodicity,  it  passed  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion to  the  dmratum  ot  repetition  of  religious  pro- 
eeafinga;  and  thna  7  days  were  appointed  as  the 
length  of  the  Feaats  of  Paaaover  and  Tabemaclea; 
7  ^ya  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  consecration  of 
pricats;  7  daya  for  the  interval  to  elapse  between 
the  nrcasinn  and  the  removal  of  various  kinds  of 
legal  onefeaimeaB,  aa  after  childbirth,  after  contact 
with  a  Qorpae.  etc.;  7  timea  appointed  for  aaperaion 
sithcr  of  the  blood  of  the  victim  (c  g.  Lev.  iv.  6, 
ivi.  14),  or  of  the  water  of  purifiaUion  (Lev.  ziv. 
SI;  ooQip.  S  K.  V.  10,  14);  7  thmgs  to  be  oflfared 
in  sacrifiDe  (oxen,  sheep,  goats,  pigeons,  wheat,  oil, 
);  7  viethns  to  be  o^red  on  any  special  occa- 
as  in  Balaam's  sacrifioe  (Num.  xxiii.  1),  and 
fspariany  at  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  the  notion 
af  seven  being  embodied  in  the  very  termo  signify- 
faig  to  swear,  literally  meaning  to  do  seven  time* 
{Oaa.  xzL  88;  oomp.  Herod,  iil.  8,  for  a  similar 
ea^oa  among  the  Arabians).     The  same  idea  is 
farther  carried  out  in  the  vessels  and  arrangementa 
cf  the  Tabemade  —  in  the  7  arma  of  the  golden 
raodleatidL,  and  the  7  chief  utenails  (altar  of  bumt- 
eftringa,  laver,  ahewbread  table,  altar  of  ineenae, 
cudlntiek,  ark,  merey-eeat). 

The  nombcr  aeven,  having  thos  been  impressed 
with  the  seal  of  sanctity  as  the  symbol  of  all  oon- 
neeted  with  the  Divinity,  was  adopted  generally  aa 
a  cyc&cal  namber,  with  the  aubordinate  notions  of 
potetioa  or  eompleteness.  It  hence  appears  in 
eaaes  where  the  notion  of  satisfaction  is  required, 
18  in  lefcrenee  to  punishment  for  wrongs  (Glen.  iv. 
U;  Lev.  xzvi.  18,  28:  Ps.  Izzix.  12;  Prov.  vL  81), 
or  to  loegivcocai  of  them  (Matt,  zviii.  21).  It  is 
•gain  mentioiied  in  a  variety  of  passages  too  nu- 
Bieroaa  tat  quotation  (e.  g.  Job  v.  19;  Jer.  zv.  9; 
Matt.  aiL  48)  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  of  a 
1*  loaad  namber/'  but  wito  the  additional  idea  of 
ttffidency  and  oompletenesa.  To  the  same  head 
aa  may  refcr  the  numenma  inatancea  in  whksh  per* 
^■iB  er  thinga  are  mentioned  by  aevens  in  the  hia- 
SmmC  portioas  of  toe  Bible  —  e.  ^.  the  7  kine  and 
the  7  am  of  oora  in  Pharaoh's  dream,  the  7 
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daughters  of  the  priest  of  Sfidlan,  the  7  mia  of 
Jesse,  the  7  deacons,  the  7  sons  of  Soeva,  the  twice 
7  generations  in  the  pedigree  of  Jesus  (Matt.  L  17) • 
and  again  the  still  more  numerous  instances  ia 
which  periods  of  seven  days  or  seven  years,  occa- 
sionally combmed  with  the  repetition  of  an  act 
aeven  times;  as,  in  the  taking  of  Jericho,  the  town 
was  Burroonded  for  7  days,  and  on  the  7th  day  it 
fell  at  the  blast  of  7  trumpets  borne  round  the 
town  7  times  by  7  priests;  or  agaui  at  the  Flood, 
an  interval  of  7  dayi  eUpaed  between  the  notice  to 
enter  the  aik  and  the  coming  of  the  Flood,  the 
beasts  entered  by  sevens,  7  days  ebqaed  between 
the  two  missions  of  the  dove,  etc  So  again  iv 
private  life,  7  yean  appear  to  have  been  Um  osaal 
period  of  a  hurmg  (Gen.  zziz.  18),  7  daye  for  • 
marriage-featival  (Glen.  xziz.  27;  Judg.  zir.  12), 
and  the  aame,  or  in  aome  caaea  70  dajs,  for 
mourning  for  the  dead  ((3en.  L  8,  10;  1  Sam. 
zxxi.  13). 

The  foregoing  applicationa  of  the  number  seven 
become  of  great  practical  importance  in  connection 
with  the  interpretation  of  some  of  the  prophetical 
portions  of  the  Bible,  snd  partioulariy  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse. For  in  this  latter  book  the  ever-recurring 
number  seven  both  serves  as  the  mould  which  has 
decided  the  external  form  of  the  work,  and  also  to 
a  certain  degree  penetrates  into  the  essence  of  it 
We  have  but  to  run  over  the  chief  sul^ects  of  that 
book  —  the  7  churches,  the  7  seals,  the  7  trumpets, 
the  7  vials,  the  7  angels,  the  7  spirits  before  the 
throne,  the  7  horns  and  7  eyes  of  the  I^mb,  etc.  — 
in  order  to  see  the  necessity  of  deciding  whether 
the  number  is  to  be  accepted  in  a  literal  or  a  met- 
aphorical sense  —  in  other  words,  whether  it  repre- 
sents a  number  or  a  quality.  The  decision  of  this 
question  affects  not  only  the  number  seven,  but  also 
the  number  which  stands  in  a  relation  of  antagonism 
to  seven,  namely,  the  half  of  seven,  which  appears 
under  the  form  of  forty-two  months,  =3  31  years 
(Rev.  ziii.  6),  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days,  also 
=s  3}  years  (zi.  3,  zii.  6),  and  again  a  time,  times, 
and  half  a  time  =  3|  years  (xiL  U).  We  find  this 
number  frequently  recurring  in  the  Old  Testament, 
as  in  the  forty-two  stations  of  the  wilderness 
(Num.  zzziii.),  the  three  and  a  half  years  of  the 
famine  in  Eiyah^s  time  (Luke  iv.  25),  the  "  time, 
times,  and  the  diriding  of  time,**  during  which  the 
persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  to  h^t 
(Dan.  vii.  25),  the  same  period  being  again  de- 
scribed as  **  the  midst  of  Uie  week,**  t.  e.  the  half 
of  seven  years  (Dan.  iz.  27),  **  a  time,  times,  and  a 
half**  (Dan.  zii.  7),  and  again  probably  in  the 
number  of  days  specified  in  Dan.  viii.  14,  zii.  11, 
12.  If  the  number  seven  ezpress  the  notion  of 
completeness,  then  the  number  half-seven  =  incom- 
pleteness and  the  secondary  ideas  of  suffering  and 
disaster:  if  the  one  represent  Divine  agency,  the 
other  we  may  ezpect  to  repreaent  human  agency. 
Mere  numerical  calculations  would  thus,  in  regartt 
to  unfulfilled  prophecy,  be  either  wholly  superseded, 
or  at  all  events  take  a  subordinate  position  to  the 
general  idea  conveyed.  W.  L.  B. 

•  SEVENTY  DISCIPLES.  A  body  of 
disciples  whom  Christ  appointed  for  the  immediate 
purpose  of  going  **  two  and  two  before  ids  fiboeinto 
every  city  and  place,  whitner  He  himself  would 
come**  (Luke  z.  1).  They  are  only  mentioned  by 
St.  lAike,  and  nothing  forther  is  said  of  them  by 
him  than  is  contained  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth 
chapter  of  his  Gospel.   Neither  the  whohi  body  nor 
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U17  mcmbcn  of  U  an  eter  meDttoned,  u  gaeh,  in 
the  Acta  of  the  ApoiUn,  nor  in  mj  of  the  EpIiUee. 

The  time  of  their  appointment  appean  to  lia^-e 
been  near  the  cloee  of  our  Lord*!  minittrj,  Jiut  as 
Hb  was  taking  liis  final  departure  from  Galilee 
(Luke  ix.  51-z.  1).  Diflbrent  chronok^cal  ar- 
rangements of  the  1^  of  our  Lord  would,  ^  ooutm, 
lead  to  a  diflhrenoe  of  opinion  here  also;  but  the 
most  probable  supposition  seems  to  be  that  Jesus 
himsdf,  on  finally  kaving  Galilee,  made  a  rapid  and 
somewliat  private  joumej  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (John  viL  2-10),  sending  forth 
the  seventy  just  as  He  set  out,  probably  into  Perea, 
where  they  were  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  own  00m- 
ing  to  teach  during  the  greater  part  of  the  interval 
before  his  bst  Passover. 

Ilowever  this  may  be,  after  the  fulfillment  of  this 
their  immediate  mission  the  seventy  returned  again 
r^oieing  in  tbur  possession  of  miracuk>us  powen 
(Luke  X.  17).  From  our  Lord's  answer,  **  BehoM 
I  give  unto  you  power,  to  tread  on  serpents  and 
scorpions,  and  over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy: 
and  nothing  shall  by  any  means  hurt  yon  **  (ver. 
19),  it  is  manifest  that  their  office  did  not  cease 
with  the  fulfillment  of  their  immediate  and  tem- 
>nury  mission,  but  was  to  continue,  as  indeed 
was  already  probable  from  the  use  of  the  technical 
iuf49ti^t¥  in  ver.  1.  Yet  we  hear  nothing  ftirther 
of  them  in  the  books  of  the  N.  T. 

In  the  writings  of  Christian  antiquity  there  is 
frequent  mention  of  them,  sometimes  as  seventy, 
sometimes  as  seventy-two  in  number  {Rtcog, 
CiettL  i.  40),  and  comparison  is  very  naiuiaUy 
made  to  the  seventy  elden  of  Israel  (Num.  xL  16) 
appointed  to  assist  Moses  (e.  g.  Euseb.  De  Evnng. 
iU.  0.  2);  but  there  is  very  little  to  throw  light 
upon  their  history  or  their  names.  The  earliest 
notice  of  this  kind  is  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who 
incidentally  mentions  that  Barnabas  was  one  of 
them  {Strom,  ii.  c.  20),  and  is  also  quoted  by  Euse- 
bius  {H.  E,  L  c  12)  as  saying  the  same  thing  of 
Sosthenes,  and  alw  of  a  certain  Cephas  whom  Paul 
"  withstood  to  his  face,"  whom  he,  curiously  enough, 
supposes  to  have  been  not  the  Apostle,  but  one  of 
the  seventy  of  the  same  name.  Eusebius  gives  a 
variety  of  reports  without  himself  apparently  at 
taching  any  weight  to  them.  In  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  he  says  {H.  E.  i.  c.  12) :  "  And 
that  Matthias,  who  was  numbered  with  the  Apos- 
tles in  place  of  Judas,  and  he  who  had  been  hon- 
ored to  be  a  candidate  with  him,  is  also  said  to 
have  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  same  calling  with 
the  seventy.  They  also  say  that  Thaddeus  was  one 
of  them."  In  the  following  chapter  he  speaks  of 
Thaddeus  positively  as  one  of  their  number.  Half 
a  century  later  Epiphanius  {ffctres.  11.)  speaks  of 
their  number  as  seventy-two,  and  of  Mark  and  Luke 
as  among  them.  Also  {Haru.  xx.),  he  says  that 
our  Lord  "sent  (brth  also  seventy-two  othen  to 
pfeach,  of  whose  number  were  the  seven  appointed 


a  A  city  ealled  SoAofttV,  or  XoAofUv,  formerly  lay 
at  the  east  end  of  the  island  of  Cy  pros,  between  which 
aad  Phoeniela,  or  Canaan,  there  was  a  constant  inter* 
■course  and  dose  oonnection.  Perliaps  this  also  was 
Auutiabbin. 

b  This  passage  in  the  Yattcan  Codex  (Mai^s  ed.)  con- 
tains a  ourlons  specimen  of  a  double  reading,  each  of 
the  two  being  a  tnutslation  of  the  Hebrew  proper 
aamas  :  h  r^  Sp«(  r^  iarpaiCMSci  iv  if  m  apxot  k«X  iv 
^  al  oAiMrcKct  hf  r^  Mvptf-ifwvi,  mu.  iv  OoAo/Bcir.  [So 
Rem.,  exc.  •oAo^u'.]   Here  borpaMMift  and  Mvpaivwi' 
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over  the  wUowa,  Stephen,  Philip,  Fnthana,  Nkm 
nor,  'lunoD,  Parmenaa,  and  Kicolaua:  before  tbos 
also  Matthias,  wiio  was  numbered  among  the  Apoa- 
tles  in  the  place  of  Judas;  but  after  theaeeeven  and 
Blatthias  before  them,  Mark,  Luke,  Justus,  Baraa 
has  and  Apellea,  Bufus,  Niger,  and  the  nemaiDda 
of  the  seveuty-iwo." 

It  does  not  appear  what  authority  Epipfaanins 
had  for  theaa  statements.  He  seems  to  be  quite 
alone  in  this  suppositk>n  as  to  the  seven  deaoona. 
'llie  names  of  the  seven  indicate  that  they  wen 
Hellenists,  and  as  such  were  not  likely  to  have  been 
of  the  seventy.  In  regard  to  someof  the  others, 
Matthias  and  Justus,  it  is  eertam  that  they  wen 
personal  companions  of  our  Lord  during  hia  n  inis- 
try  (Acts  i.  21-23),  and  therefore  probaUs  that 
they  were  selected  firom  among  the  seventy.  Bar- 
nabas slso  rests  on  the  much  earlier  aoUiority  <d. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  according  to  Euael^iM^ 
Sosthenes  also,  but  the  original  work  of  demeBi  in 
this  case  Is  lost.  In  regard  to  the  othen  Kpipl» 
nius  must  be  considered  to  have  simply  gathcs«d 
up  the  current  traditions  of  his  time;  these  an 
not  quite  the  same  with  thoee  mentioned  earlier  by 
Eusebius,  but  even  those  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  considered  as  of  much  authority.        F.  G. 

BHAALAB'BIN  (r9^?.^9  but  in  many 

MSS.  }y^::hVW  [dtgof/oxuotJadDaky.lBoai. 

SoXo^v;  Vat]  %u?M0€t¥;  Alex.  Xakufi€ivi** 
^Ubm).  A  town  in  the  allotment  of  Dan,  named 
between  Ib-Shkmesh  and  Ajalos  (Josh.  xix. 
42).  There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  form  of 
the  name.  The  MSS.  preponderate  in  fovor  of 
Shaalbim ,  in  which  form  it  is  found  in  two  otlicr 
passages.  But  there  is  also  some  ground  for  sn»- 
pecting  that  it  was  Shaalbon.  [See  Shaausim 
and  Shaaxjiomitb.] 

SHAAL'BIM  (D'^a^yaJ  [piac€  of  /area 
or  jackaU\x  eoAo^ciy,^  Akx.  oi  oXenrcicet;  in 
1  K.  [Kom.  SoAoiS/K,  Vat]  Bi|«aXcv«ci,  Alex 
SoAaiSci^:  Saiabm^  S€Uebim),  The  commoner 
form  of  the  name  of  a  town  of  Dan  which  in  one 
passage  is  found  as  Shaalabbin.  It  oceun  in  an 
ancient  fragment  of  history  inserted  in  Judg.  i. 
enumerating  the  towns  of  which  the  original  iniiab* 
itants  of  Canaan  succeeded  in  keeping  possession 
after  the  genoal  conquest.  Mount  Herea,^  Ay»- 
lon,  and  Shaalbim  were  held  agunst  the  Danitee 
by  the  Amorites  (ver.  35)  ti]l,the  help  of  the  great 
tribe  of  Ephraim  being  called  in,  they  were  at  last 
compelled  to  succumb.  It  is  mentioned  with  Ai- 
jalon  again  in  Joah.  xix.  42  (Shaalabbin)  and  with 
Beth-shemesh  both  there  and  in  1  K.  iv.  9,  in  the 
last  passage  as  making  up  mie  of  Solomon's  oom- 
missariat  districts.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  OnomatHcon  (<*Selab")  aj»  a 
large  viUage  in  the  district  of  Sebaste  (*.  e.  Saci*- 
ria),  and  as  then  called  SeUba.    But  this  is  not 


are  both  attempts  to  render  D"^n,  reading  it  BTHH 

^^-^■^ — z 

73^127  In  BhaalUn;  «a4fNHH,nthe  she-bsaiB,»  is  ftt 
AJalon,  though  that  signifies  d^er  or  gaaBUes. 

e  •  Tlie  A.  Y.  represents  Herai  as  situated  «n  AQi^ 
km,  whereas  a  oomma  should  separate  Herea  (more 
correctly  Har-Jura)  flrom  A^elon  as  well  es  fh»n  the 
other  names  whkh  follow.  Thb  eonftirion  Is  as  <>le 
at  least  as  the  Bishop^  lUble.  H. 
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nj  hiaDlgibfe,  fi>r  ezeepi  in  the  ftatemeut  of  Jo- 
i^jkm  (AiU.  r.  1,  $  22),  that  the  allotiueot  of  the 
Diiutai  extended  v  &r  north  m  Dor  (TarUwa), 
tkn  ii  nothing  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  any  of 
tiiar  towns  mve  at  all  near  Samaria,  while  the  per- 
iiitwt  eoTunaraUon  of  Shaaibim  with  A^alon  and 
Bdb-tbanesh,  the  litea  of  both  whioh  are  known 
vitk  tokrabk  certaintj  ai  within  a  radius  of  15 
uiki  wart  of  Jemaaleoif  is  strongly  against  it  It 
U  tk>  ftt  Tariaoce  with  another  notice  of  Jerome, 
L  hb  oomsMntarjr  on  Es.  xlviii.  22,  where  he  men- 
L.JOS  the  ^  towers  of  Ailou  and  Selebi  and  Emma- 
■*-Ni»polis,**  in  ooniiaction  with  Joppa,  as  three 
ktf'diuuks  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  No  trace  i4>pear8 
to  bfd  been  jet  disoovered  of  anj  name  resembling 
^)ll■lUiIo,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yttlo  or  ^»n* 
ikmtf  at  faideed  anywhere  else,  nnless  it  be  a  place 

aU  '^sofia,  ^  A  A  ififi**.  mentioned  in  the  lists 

rfESi  Smith  and  Robinson  {BU.  Ru,  1st  ed.  ill. 
App.  120  6)  as  lying  next  to  iSAnU,  the  ancient 
Zonh,  a  position  whieh  is  very  suitabls. 

The  5ftaia*6^  dieoovered  by  M.  Kenan^s  expe- 
£UQQ  about  4  miles  N.  W.  of  BirU^ebtU^  in  the 
Btind  Beakarmk  (see  the  Cat-te  dretaes  par  Ui 
i'%gid€  topograpkique^  etc,  1862),  may  be  an  an- 
deit  Shsslhim,  possibly  so  named  by  the  northern 
eakoj  of  Daniies  alter  the  town  of  their  origmal 
dvrifing-phee.  Bot  it  is  obvious  from  the  fore- 
fjoiog  dcaehptkm  thai  It  cannot  be  identical  with 
it.  G. 

3HAAL30NITE,  THE  0?b^?^n  [see 
bcfew]:  fm  2  Sam.,  Bora.]  6  Xa\afi<i»irris  [Vat 
AleL  -Tft-;  in  1  Chr.,  Bom.  Alex.  6  Xa\€ifi<»»if 
Vtt  •  O/ici,  FA.  o  2|«Mffi] :  <i*  Salbnni^  [Stdabo- 
>^]).  Eliahba  the  Shaalbonite  was  one  of  Da- 
riithiztj-seven  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxUi.  32;  1  Chr. 
n-  39).  He  was  the  native  of  a  place  named  Sha- 
•i>oii,  which  is  onmentaoned  elsewhere,  unless  it  is 
identical  with  Shaai.bim  or  Shaalabbin  of  the 
tnbe  of  Dan.  In  this  case  it  becomes  difficult  to 
daeide  which  of  the  three  is  the  original  form  of  the 

G. 


SHA'APH  (^PV  [dmtum] :  3070^;  Alex. 
Urf9^;  [Gomp.  Soi^:]  Saapk),  L  The  son  of 
libdai  (1  Chr.  u.  47). 

1  The  son  of  Caleb  the  brother  of  Jerahmeel  by 
iieoocalMoe  Maachmh.  He  is  called  the  fitther, 
'^  is,  the  fixinder,  of  the  town  Madmannah  (1 
Chr.  ii.  49). 

8HAABA1M  (D^IS^  [<<»  9^^^^ :  [in  1 
S>B-]  Twr  rvAAr  in  both  MSS.;  [in  Chr.,  Vat. 
AicL]  ScMpti^;  [Rom.,  joined  with  preceding 
*«ii*BapevwffMl/A;  Comp.  3a^/f«0  Sarnim^  So- 
'ria).  A  dty  in  the  tenritoiy  allotted  to  Judah 
iJ<ah.  xr.  36;  m  A.  V.  inoorreetly  Sharaim).  It 
iiQw  of  the  first  group  of  the  towns  of  the  She/e- 
^'^  or  bvhnd  district,  whioh  contains  also  Zoreah, 
Jwinutb,  Soooh,  besides  others  not  yet  recognised. 
It  ii  meotiooed  again  in  the  account  of  the  root 
«iudi  kSknnd  the  &U  oT  GoUath,  where  the 
^oanled  fell  down  on  the  road  to  Shaaraim  and  as 
hritGath  and  Ekioo  (1  Sam.  xvii.  52).     These 


*  The  void  jtoaroim  msaos  *<  two  gsteways  ^* ;  and 
^  i»  Um  nModoo  of  the  town  in  Josboa,  and  the 
^"^■'•UBj  Of  iu  positloa  with  1  Sam.  xvii.  62,  it 
**aU  b«  partups  more  natural  in  that  pMsagv  to  tak* 
*■•  Baaing  tbs  gUm  cf  Oath  and  Nuub,  ss  the 
185 
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two  notices  are  consistent  with  each  other.  Gull* 
ath  probably  fell  in  the  Wady  e*-Swnt,  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  which  stand  the  representatives  f4 
Socoh  and  Jamiuth ;  Gath  was  at  or  near  Tell  e§- 
Safiehy  a  few  miles  west  of  Socoh  at  the  mouth  of 
the  same  Wady ;  whilst  Ekron  (if  'Akir  be  £kron) 
lies  farther  north.  Shaaraim  is  therefore  probably 
to  be  looked  for  somewhere  west  of  Shwoeikdi^  on 
the  lowar  slopes  of  the  hills,  where  they  subside 
into  the  great  phiin.o 

We  find  the  name  mentioned  once  more  in  a  li&t 
of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  tv.  31),^  occupying 
the  same  place  with  Sharucben  and  Sansannah,  in 
the  cornspondiug  lists  of  Joshua.  Lying  as  tlie 
allotment  of  Simeon  did  in  the  lowest  port  of  Ju- 
dah, many  miles  south  of  the  region  indicated 
above,  it  is  impoanible  that  the  same  Shaaraim  can 
be  intended,  and  indeed  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether 
it  be  not  a  mere  corruption  of  one  of  the  other  two 
names. 

Taken  as  Htbrew,  the  word  is  a  dual,  and  means 
**  two  gateways/'  as  the  LXX.  have  rendered  it  in 
1  Sam.  xvii.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  group  in 
which  Shaaraim  is  uicluded  in  Josh.  xv.  should  con- 
tain more  names  in  dual  form  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
list  put  togetho*;  namely,  besides  itself,  Adithaini, 
and  Gederothaim,  and  probably  also  Enam  and 
AduUani.  For  the  possible  mention  of  Shaaraim 
in  1  Maoc.  V.  66,  see  Samauia,  p.  2798.        G. 

SHAASH'GAZ  mVV^  [Pen.  jemtvK  0/ 
the  btavtiful^  Ges.] :  not  found  in  the  LXX.,  who 
substitute  I  at,  Hegai,  as  in  vv.  8,  15:  Stunynzut). 
'I1ie  eunuch  in  the  palace  of  Xerxes  who  had  the 
custody  of  the  women  in  the  second  bouse,  t.  e.  of 
those  who  had  been  in  to  the  king  (Esth.  ii.  14). 
[Hkoai.]  a.  C.  U. 

SHAB'BETHAI  [3  syl]  {""O^W  itMaik- 
bi>rii\ :  [iu  Ezr.J  ^ajS^o^at;  Alex.  Kafifia»QiX\  [Vst 
FA.  So^odai;  in  Neh.,  Kom.  Vat  Alex.  FA.  omit; 
Comp.  :gai3a00cuof,  Akl.  2a^3a0aros:]  Sebeihia  in 
Ezr.,  SepUtnl  in  Neb.).  1.  A  Levite  in  the  time 
of  Ezra^  who  assisted  him  in  investigating  the  mar- 
riages vrith  foreigners  which  had  taken  place  among 
the  people  (Ezr.  x.  15).  It  is  apparently  the  same 
who  with  Joshua  and  others  instructed  the  people 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Ijkw  (Neh.  viii.  7).  He 
is  caUed  Sabbatheus  (1  Esdr.  ix.  14)  and  Saba- 
TEAS  (I  Esdr.  ix.  48). 

2.  (Om.  in  LXX.  [t.  s.  Rom.  Yat  FA.^  Alex.; 
but  Gomp.  2a0a00euott  AU.  2a0a0aiosi  FA.* 
2o/3i3a0a0aiot J !  SabaUml.)  Shabbethai  and  Jo- 
zalxui,  of  the  chief  of  the  Levites,  were  over  the 
outward  business  of  the  house  of  Crod  after  the  re> 
turn  from  l^ylon  (Neh.  xi.  16).  Possibly  1 
and  2  are  identical,  although  Burrington  ( (Jentnl 
i.  167)  regards  Shabbethai,  who  is  mentioned  ir 
Neh.  viii.  7,  as  a  priest 

•  SHABFAH.    [Shachia.] 

SHACHFA  (njpy  [fameofjah,  FiifstJ. 

ZcWBta;  [Vat  Xa$ia\  Alex.  SciSm:]  SeMt). 
i^perly  '*  Shabiah,*'  a  son  of  Shaliaraim  by  his 
wife  Hodesb  (1  Chr.  vui.  10).  This  form  of  the 
name  is  retained  from  the  Geneva  Version.  The 
transUtors  have  folli/wed  the  Vulgate  in  reading 


LXX.  have  dons.     In  that  case,  however,  It  onght  to 
have  the  article,  whioh  it  has  not. 

b  Here  there  is  a  slight  dlfiprBOOs  In  the  vowels,  doe 

to  the  pause— D^nj^B^  —  which  is  rallMted  In  hMS 
LIX.  and  Vulgate'  .see  above,  st  heaa  of  aedeM 
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D  for  n.    Seven  of  KeoiuooU^s  MSS.  ntd  S'^SSE?, 

tod  fifteen  H'^DW  [=  announcement^  Funt]. 

SH  ADa)AI  [9  tjL]  ('»'3ir,  in  puM,  '♦TO). 
An  ancient  name  of  God,  rendered  **  Almighty  " 
ever}'where  in  the  A.  Y.  In  all  paatagei  of  Gen- 
aais,  except  one  (xlix.  26  «),  in  Ex.  vi.  8,  and  in  Ec 

X.  5,  it  it  found  in  connection  with  bs,  il,  ^^  God," 
KI  Sbaddai  being  there  rendered  '« God  Almighty,** 
or  *'  the  Almii^hty  God/'  It  occurs  six  times  in 
Genesis,  once  in  Exodus  (vi.  3),  twice  in  Numbers 
(xxiv.  4,  16;,  twice  in  Ruth  (i.  20,  21),  thirty-one 
times  in  Job,  twice  in  the  Psalms  (Ixviii.  14  [15], 
ici.  1),  once  in  Isaiah  fxili.  6),  twice  in  Essekiel 
(i.  24,  X.  5),  and  once  in  Joel  (i.  16).  In  Genesis 
and  Kxodus  it  is  found  in  what  are  called  the 
Elohistte  portions  of  those  books,  in  Numbers  in 
the  Jehovistic  portion,  and  throughout  Job  the 
name  Sbaddai  stands  in  parallelism  with  Elohim, 
and  never  with  Jeho>'ah.  I3y  the  name  or  in  the 
character  of  Kl  Shaddai,  God  was  known  to  the 
patriarchs  —  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  1),  to  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxviii.  3),  and  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xliii.  14,  xlviii. 
8,  xlix.  25),  before  the  name  Jeho\-ah,  in  its  full 
iiguificanoe,  was  revealed  (Ex.  n.  3).  By  this 
title  He  was  known  to  the  Midianite  Balaam 
(Num.  xxiv.  4,  16),  as  God  the  Giver  of  Visions, 
the  Most  High  (comp.  Ps.  xci.  1);  and  the  iden- 
tity of  Jeho\-ah  and  Shaddai,  wIk)  dealt  bitterly 
with  her,  was  recognized  by  Naomi  in  her  sorrow 
(Ruth  i.  20,  21).  Shaddai,  the  Almighty,  is  the 
'iod  who  chastens  men  (Job  v.  17,  vi.  4,  xxiii.  16, 
xxvii.  2);  the  just  God  (Job  viii.  8,  xxxiv.  10) 
who  bean  prayer  (Job  viii.  6,  xxii.  26,  xxvii. 
10);  the  God  of  power  who  cannot  \)e  resisted  (Job 
XT.  26),  who  punishes  the  wicked  (Job  xxi.  20, 
xxvii.  13),  and  rewards  and  protects  those  who 
trust  in  Him  (Job  xxii.  23,  26,  xxix.  6);  the  God 
of  providence  (Job  xxii.  17,  23,  xxvii.  11)  and  of 
fore-knowledge  (Job  xxiv.  1),  who  gives  to  men 
understanding  (Job  xxxii.  8)  and  life  (Job  xxxiii. 
4) :  *'  excellent  in  power,  and  in  judgment,  and  in 
plenty  of  justice,**  whom  none  can  perfectly  know 
(Job  xi.  7,  xxxvii.  23).  The  prevalent  idea  at- 
taching to  the  name  in  all  these  passai^  is  that 
of  strength  and  power,  and  our  translators  have 
probably  given  to  "Shaddai**  its  true  meaning 
when  they  rendered  it  *<  Almighty.** 

In  the  Targum  throughout,  the  Hebrew  word  is 
retained,  as  in  the  Pe8hito-S}Tiac  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus  and  of  Ruth  i.  20.  The  LXX.  gives 
.Ka9f6s,  urxvp^^9  Mtt  K^pioSf  iraanottpA.ro»p^ 
uvotot  xayroKpdrtfpf  6  rii  wdyra  xoi'^as  (Job 
Hii.  3),  iwovpdviot  (Ps.  Uviii.  14  [16]),  6  dths  rov 
iiipapov  (Ps-  xi;i.  i.),  ira^M  (1'^.  x.  6),  and  ra- 
Xoiwwp^  ('^oel  i.  15).  In  Job  xxix.  6,  we  find  the 
stranf^  rendering  uA(68i}f.  In  (Jeu.  and  Ex.  **  El 
Bhaddai  **  is  transUted  6  Mt  uovj  or  <rov,  or  a^»v, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  Vulgate  has  iminipi}ttiu 
In  all  cases,  except  Domitiu*  (Job  v.  17,  vi.  4,  14; 
Is.  xii*.  0),  Dttu  (Job  xxii.  8,  xl.  2),  Deut  caU  (Ps. 
xei.  1  /,  subUnuM  Detu  (Ex.  i.  24),  ootUttU  (Ps.  Ixviii. 
14  [16]),  ;x)fef}«  (Joel  i.  16),  and  digne  (Job  xxxni. 
28).  TbeVeiietoGrKkhasKparaKJr-  ThePeshito- 
Byriac,  in  many  passages,  renders  "  Shaddai "  simply 

MQod,'*   in  others   ULaOLw,  chaeM^  «<  strong, 

■*— ^™  ■  ■   ' 

•  Iveo  hare  boom  USS.  aad  the  Samaritan  Text 
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poMiful**   (Job   ▼.   17,  fL  4,  Jc), 

)A\  'd&yd,  M Most  High  **  (Job  vi   14).     Ite 

Samaritan  Version  of  Gen.  xvii.  1  has  fui  ^£1  Shad- 
dai,*' **  powerful,  sufficient,**  though  in  the  other 
passages  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  it  slm|Uy  retains 
the  Hebrew  word;  while  in  Num.  xxiv.  4,  16,  the 

ft 

translator  mutt  have  read  rn^,  s4<ieA, «« a  field,** 
for  he  renders  "  the  vision  of  Shaddai,"  the  «*  Tiskn 
of  the  field,'*  t.  e.  the  vision  seen  in  the  open 
pbun.  Aben  Ezra  and  Kimchi  render  it  '  power- 
ftiL** 

The  derivations  assigned  to  Shaddai  are  vano  la 
We  may  mention,  only  to  reject,  the  Rabbhucscl 

etymok)gy  which  connects  it  with  ^^,  cfas,  •«  asffi- 
ciency,'*  given  by  Rashi  (on  Gen.  xvii.  1),  *•  1  am 
He  in  whose  Godhead  there  is  safiSciency  for  Che 
whole  creation;**  and  in  the  Talmud  {Chngijfa 
fol.  12,  col.  1),  »  I  am  He  who  said  to  the  world, 

Enough  I  '*  Aeconiing  to  this,  ^"W  =  ^^  IBTHi 
•*  He  who  is  suflScient,*'  "the  aU-suflkient  ODe:**' 
and  so  "He  who  is  sufficient  in  himaeU^'*  uid 
therefore  self-existent  This  is  the  origin  of  the 
lKa»6s  of  the  LXX.,  Theodoret,  and  UesiyehiiH, 

and  of  the  Arabic  ^UOt,  alk^l^  of  SMdiaa, 

which  has  the  same  meaning.    Gesenioa  {Grtnn. 

§  86,  and  Jttitin^  xiii.  6)  regards  *^^XPy  §kaddai^ 
as  the  plural  of  migesty,  from  a  singuhr  noon, 

*7^,  ihttd,  root  TW^  tftddad,  of  which  the  pri- 
mary notion  seems  to  be,  "  to  be  stiong  **  (Fuail, 
fliindwb.).  It  is  evident  that  this  derivatioo  was 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet  from  the  plaj 
of  words  hi  Is.  xiii.  6.     Ewald  (Lehrb.  §  165  e. 

6te  Auig,)  takes  it  from  a  root  ni^BsTTC*, 

and  compares  it  with  ^*n,  davvdif  from  H^^, 

ddvdh,  the  older  termination  ^^  being  wtainnd 

He  also  refers  to  the  proper  names  ^t^%  Tiskai 

(Jesse),  and  *^9,  Banai  (Neh.  iii.  18).  Roedlger 
(Ges.  Thei.  s.  v.)  disputes  Ewald's  explanation, 
and  proposes,  as  one  less  open  to  objection,  that 
Shaitdfti  originally  signified  "my  powerful  onea,** 
and  aftenrards  became  the  name  of  God  Almighty, 
like  the  analogous  form  Ackntai.  In  hxoc  of  thia 
is  the  fiict  that  it  is  never  found  with  the  dffintta 
article,  but  such  would  be  equally  the  case  if  Shad- 
dai were  regarded  as  a  proper  name.  On  the 
whole  there  seems  no  reasonable  object!  so  to  the 
view  taken  by  Geaenlua,  which  Lee  a  so  adopts 
{Grnm.  139,  6). 

Shaddai  is  found  as  an  element  in  the  |iio|mi 
names  Ammishaddai,  Zurishaddai,  and  poBibI} 
also  in  Shcdeur  there  may  be  a  trace  of  it. 

W.  A.  W. 

SHADRACH  fmTtT  [dradt  of  the  nm 
tun-god,  or  royal  one  (?)  Fiirst] :  [LXX.]  2*8^  v ; 
[in  Dan.  iii.  (Theodot.)  Alex.  2«8p^:]  Bu/ra£, 
of  uncertain  etymology).  •  The  Cnaldce  name  of 
Hananiah  [Hamaniar  7|  Shesubazxar],  the 
chief  of  the  "  three  children,**  whose  song,  as  given 
in  the  apocr}'phal  Daniel,  fof  ms  part  of  the  aenries 
of  the  Chureh  of  EngUnd,  under  the  name  of 
*'  Benedicite,  omnia  opera.**  A  k>ng  preyer  In  the 
furnace  is  sJso  ascribed  to  h'm  in  the  LXX.  uni 
Vulgate,  but  this  is  thought  to  be  by  a  difieRot 
hand  from  that  which  added  the  soqk     Th»  hia 
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or  of  Shidneh,  or  Uananiah,  is  briefly  tLU.    He 
ni  taken  csptiTe  vith  Daiiiel,  Mlshael,  and  Aza- 
nab.  It  the  fiirt  uiTaflion  of  Judah  by  Nebuchad- 
lAtf,  in  the  fourth,  or.  as  Daniel  (i.  1)  reckouiii 
io  the  tliinl«  year  of  Jehoiakim,  at  thf  time  when 
Ik  Jeviah  king  himself  was  bound  in  fetters  to  be 
nrried  off  to  Babyten.     [Jehoiakim.]     Being, 
viib  his  three  companions,  apparently  of  royal 
birth  (Dan.  i.  3),  of  superior  undersUnding,  and  of 
goodly  person,  be  was  selected,  with  them,  for  the 
king  i  immediate  service,  and  was  for  this  end  in- 
icnrted  in  the  language  and  in  all  the  learning  and 
wwkn  of  the  Chaldssans,  as  taught  in  the  college 
of  the  magicians,     like  Daniel,  he  aroided  the 
pdblMm  of  the  meat  and  wine  which  formed  their 
duly  prorisaon  at  the  kiug's  cost,  and  obtained  pei^ 
Bomoa  to  Hve  on  pulse  and  water.     When  the 
time  of  his  probation  was  over,  he  and  his  three 
ecmpaiiioiis,  b«ug  found  superior  to  all  the  other 
rrs^idsns,  were  advanced  to  stand  before  the  king. 
\Vb«i  the  decree  for  the  slaughter  of  all  the  ma- 
^Kians  vent  forth  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  find 
2«l»ltaefa  uniting  with  his  companions  In  prayer  to 
l^d  to  Rveal  the  dream  to  Daniel;  and  when,  in 
uivcr  to  that  prayer,  Daniel  had  successfully  in- 
tcfpiHfd  the  dream,  and  been  made  ruler  of  the 
prtmcce  of  Babylon,  and  head  of  the  college  of 
cagietans,  Shadrach  was  promoted  to  a  high  civil 
afiee.     But  the   penalty   of    oriental    greatness, 
egpcdaUv  when   combined  with  honesty  and  up- 
ncbtaoB,  soon  had  to  be  paid  by  him,  on  the  ao- 
[Mlioii  of  certain  envious  Chaldsans.     For  refiis- 
iof  to  wnhip  the  gulden  image  he  was  cast  with 
Xeriisch  and   AUd-nego,  into  the  burning  fur- 
ues.    But  his  faith  stood  firm;  and  his  victory 
v»  complete  when  he  came  out  of  the  furnace, 
with  h«  two  companions,  unhurt,  heard  the  king's 
tertiaiooy  to  the  glory  at  God,  and  was  "  promoted 
iathsprorinee  of  Babylon.'*     We  hear  no  more 
(rf  Sbsdneh,  Meahaeh,  and  Abed-nego  in  the  0.  T. 
after  this;  neither  are  they  spoken  of  in  the  N.  T., 
otfpt  in  the  pointed  allusion  to  them  in  the 
EpuOe  to  the  Hebrews,  as  baring  •*  through  fisith 
fiKMbcd  the  Tiolenoe  of  fire''  (Heb.  xi.  33,  34). 
Bot  there  are  repeated  allusions  to  them  in  the 
htff  apocryphal  books,  and  the  mart}T8  of  the 
Uaettbcan  period  seem  to  have  been  much  en- 
eoonscd  by  their  example.     See  1  Maco.  ii.  59, 
»;  3  Mace  vi-  6;  4  Maoc.  xiii.  9,  xri.  3,  21, 
1TOL12.    EwaW   (Geichichte,  iv.  657)  observes, 
indeed,  that  next  to  the  Pentateooh  no  book  is  so 
often  rvfened  to  in  these  times,  in  proportion,  as 
Ihebookof  Daniel.     The  apocryphal  additions  to 
Duud  contain,  as  usual,  many  supplementory  par^ 
ticakn  about  the  furnace,  the  angel,  and  Nebu- 
cbdnozar,  bsides  the  introduction  of  the  prayer 
•f  Shadiach,   and  the  hymn.     Theodore  Parker 
•bserres  wi»Ji  truth,  in  opposition   to    Bertlioldt, 
ttat  thcss  Siiditions  of  the  Alexandrine  prove  that 
<hi  Hebrew  was  the  original  text,  because  they  nra 
Affaoaiy  inserted  to  introduce  a  better  connection 
£to  the  narrative  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  10;  Prideaux, 
Vimttrt  i.  59,  60;  Pariiers  De  Wette,  JfUrod.  ii. 
Il3n5]0;  Grimm,  on  1  Mace.  u.  60;  Hitzig  (who 
skei  a  thoroughly  skeptical  view),  on  Dnx.  iii.; 
ieali   IT,    106.  107,    657-659;    KelL    EinUiL 
-  A  C.H. 
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•  IsQ  explaioa  the  dlserspaoey  by  suppMng  that 
IrtftafliiMisr  may  bava  let  ctf  from  Baoyion  to- 
M*  the  and  of  the  third  year,  but  not  have  Naehed 
*ltm  tttt  the  fourth  {BimUit.  p.  WTV 


SHA'GE  (fc^^  [erring]:  ^a)\d;  Alex.  2arn' 
Sage),  Father  of  Jonathan  the  Hararite,  one  of 
David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  84).  In  the  parallel 
list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  33,  he  is  called  Sliammah: 
unless,  as  seems  probable,  there  is  a  confusion  be- 
tween Jonathan  the  sou  of  **  Shage  the  Hararite," 
Jouatliau  the  son  of  Shammah,  David's  brother, 
and  »'  Sbammalu  the  son  of  Agee  the  Hararite." 
[See  Sham&iaii,  5.] 

SHAHARA1M    (D^'^n.?'    [««»   *»»f»«l 
Soop/i^;    [Vat.  2oopi?\;]  Alex,  ^oofn?/*:    Sofia 
raim).     A  Beiijaniite  whose  history  and  descent 
are  alike  obscure  in    the  present  text    (1  Chr. 
viii.  8).     It  is  more  intelligible  if  we  remove  thi 
full  stop  from  the  end  of  ver.  7,  and  read  on  thus: 
»'  and  begat  Uzza  and  Ahibud,  and  Shaharaim  he 
begat  in  the  field   of  Moab,"  etc.     This  wouW 
make  Shaharaim  the  son  of  Ora.     He  had  three 
wives  and  nine  children. 

SHAHAZ'IMAH      (rnp*^?!?^      [height, 

Ges.];  but  in  the  orig.  text  (Cethib)  HQlSntt?, 
i.  «.  ShahaUQmah:  2a\(/A  [Vat.  SoAci/a]  jcori* 
edkaffffoy',  Alex.  :iaff*ifia0;  [Coni^.  Aid.  XafftiAd'l 
Stheiima).  One  of  the  towns  of  the  allotment  of 
Issachar,  apparently  between  Tabor  and  the  Jordan 
(Josh.  xix.  22  only).  The  name  is  accurately  Sha- 
hateim,  the  termination  ah  beuig  the  particle  of 
motion  —  "  to  Shahatsim."  <*• 

SHAOLEM   (Ob^    [»"/«,  vhoU]:    Samar 

Dibtr :  cis  2aX^/A:  w  Salem),  (Sen.  xxxiii.  18. 
It  seems  more  than  probable  that  this  word  should 
not  here  be  taken  as  a  proper  name,  but  that  the 
sentence  should  be  rendered,  "  Jacob  came  safe  to 
the  city  of  Shechem."  Our  translators  have  fol- 
k>wed  the  LXX.,  Peshito-Syriac,  and  Vulgate, 
among  ancient,  and  Luther's  among  modem  ver 
sions,  in  nil  of  which  Shalem  is  treated  as  a  propel 
name,  and  considered  as  a  town  dependent  on  oi 
related  to  Shechem.  And  it  is  certainly  remark 
able  that  there  should  be  a  modem  village  bearing 
Uie  name  of  Sulim  in  a  position  to  a  certain  degree 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  narrative 
when  so  interpreted:  namely,  tliree  miles  east  of 
Nd/blm  (the  ancient  Shechem),  and  therefore  be- 
tween it  and  the  Jordan  Valley,  where  the  preoedr 
ing  verse  (ver.  17)  leaves  Jacob  settled  (Kob.  BibL 
Res  ii.  279;  Wilson,  Lands,  ii.  72;  Van  de  Veide. 
Syr.  and  Pal.  U.  302,  334). 

But  there  are  several  considerations  which  weigh 
very  much  against  this  being  more  than  a  fortuitous 

coincidence.  ,     »..  i 

1.  If  Shalem  was  the  city  in  front  of  which 
Jacob  pitched  his  tent,  then  it  certoinly  was  the 
scene  of  the  evente  of  chap,  xxxiv. ;  and  the  well 
of  Jacob  and  the  tomb  of  Joseph  must  be  removed 
from  the  situation  in  which  tradition  has  so  appro 
priatel)  placed  them  to  some  spot  ftuther  eastward 
and  nearer  to  Snlim.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  felt 
this,  and  they  accordingly  make  Sychem  and  Salem 
one    and    the  same   (CMoin.,  under  both   these 

heads). 

9.  Though  east  of  NdbluSy  SaUm  does  not  ap- 
pear to  lie  near  any  actual  Hne  of  communloaUon 
between  it  and  the  Jordan  Valley.  The  road  fro« 
SahAl  to  NAblw  would  be  either  by  Wady  Mattkt 
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IhroQgh  Ttffnur,  TvIhu^  and  the  Wady  Bidim,  or 
by  Keravoa^  Yan&n^  and  BtU-Fuitk,  The  (bnoer 
pmaco  two  miles  to  the  north,  the  latter  two  miles 
to  the  south  of  SaUm,  but  neither  approach  it  in 
the  direct  way  which  the  narrative  of  Geo.  xudii. 
18  seems  to  denote  that  Jacob's  route  did. 

8.  With  the  exoepUons  already  named,  the  unan- 
imous Toice  of  translators  and  scholars  is  In  favor 
of  treating  thalem  as  a  mere  appellative.  Among 
the  ancients,  Josephos  (by  his  silence,  Ani.  i.  21, 
§  IX  the  I'argums  of  Onkeloe  and  Pseudojonathan, 
the  Samaritan  Codex,  the  Arabic  Version  Among 
the  modems,  the  Vcoeto-Greek  Yeision,  Rashi,o 
Junius,  and  Tremellius,  Meyer  (ArmoL  on  Seder 
Olani),  Ainsworth,  Rehmd  (PaL  and  Diturt. 
Miac,\  Schumann,  Roeenmiiller,  J.  D.  Michaelis 
{Bibtl  fur  UngeUhri,\  and  the  grei^  Hebrew 
scholars  of  our  own  day,  Gesenius  ( Thei.  p.  1422), 
Zunz  (24  Backer t  and  UandtoO.)^  De  Wette,  Lux- 
satto,  Knobel,  and  Kalisch  —  all  these  take  thaUm 
to  mean  "safe  and  sound,**  and  the  city  before 
which  Jacob  pitched  to  be  the  city  of  Sbechem. 

Salim  does  not  appear  to  have  been  visited  by 
any  traveller.^  It  could  be  done  without  difficulty 
from  Ndbltu^  and  the  investigation  might  be  of 
importance.  The  springs  which  are  reported  to  be 
there  shoulH  not  be  overlooked,  for  their  bearing  on 
its  possible  identity  with  the  Salui  of  St  John 
the  ItepUflt.  G. 

SHAXIM,    THE    LAND    OF     ("VTft? 

Q V^^«  »•  «•  Shsalim  [land  of  foxei] :  [Vat.] 
rtis  yn$  Laa-oKM/i  [Rom.  ^tyaXtfi] ;  ^  Alex.  r.  y, 
SooXctfi;  [Comp.  r.  7.  laaytfi']  ttii-a  StiUtn). 
A  district  through  which  Saul  passed  on  his  Jour- 
ney in  quest  of  his  father's  asses  (1  Sam.  ix.  4  only). 
It  appears  to  have  Iain  between  the  "  land  of  Sha- 
lisha '  and  the  **  knd  of  Yemiiii "  (probably,  but 
by  no  means  certainly,  that  of  liei\jamin). 

In  the  complete  uncolainty  which  attends  the 
route  —  ite  starting-point  and  termination,  no  less 
than  ite  whole  course — it  is  very  difficult  to  hazard 
any  conjecture  on  the  position  of  Shallm.  The 
spellinsjr  of  the  name  in  the  original  shows  that  it 
had  no  connection  with  Shalem,  or  with  the  modem 
Snlim  east  of  Ndbltu  (though  between  these  two 
there  is  probably  nothing  in  common  except  the 
name).  It  is  more  possibly  identical  witii  the 
'*land  of  Shual,**<'  the  situation  of  which  appears, 
from  some  circumstenoes  attending  ite  mention,  to 
be  almost  necessarily  fixed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Taiyibeh^  t.  e.  nearly  six  miles  north  of  Michmash, 
and  about  nine  from  Giheah  of  Saul.  But  this  can 
only  be  taken  as  a  conjecture.     [Ram ah.]     G. 

SHALISHA,  THE  LAND  OF  (TT)S 

m^b^y  i.  e.  Sbalishah   [thh-dJand,  Fiirst] :  ^ 

/rj  2cAx<i;  Alex,  ri  7.  :ta\icr<rai  [Comp.  XaXicrd'-] 
ierra  Salita).     One  of  the  districte  traversed  by 

a  The  traditional  explanation  of  the  word  among 
the  Jews,  as  stated  by  Rashi,  Is  that  Jacob  arrived 
before  Shechctn  toand  from  his  lamanees  (iocurrod  at 
P^nlel),  snd  with  his  wealth  and  his  lUth  alike  un- 
f^ured. 

»  •  Tristimm  visited  this  vlUage,  which  be  repra- 
smts  as  "  modem  and  insigoiflcant,^*  bnt,  as  he  sajs, 
«took  only  a  hasty  glance  at  it.'*  Ue  thinks  that 
JIaeob  may  have  crossed  the  Jabbdc  at  one  point 
wbenne  bla  route  would  have  brought  him  to  the  vi- 
jlctty  of  Satim  (Land  of  Israel^  p.  146).  This  possl- 
Wlity,  howevinr,  Is  not  suffldent  to  outweigh  the  op- 
Hslni  eonaiiflnttoos  staled  in  the  text  ahovts.    H. 
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SmI  whm  fai  search  of  the  asses  of  Kiah  (1  8sft 
ix.  4,  only).     It  apparently  lay  between  «  Momil 
Ephiaim*'  and  the  *«hnd  of  ShaaUm,**  a  specif 
ctttion  which  with  all  ite  evident  precisetiess  is  ir 
recognisable,  because  the  extent  of  Mount  Ephraiix 
is  so  uncertain;   and  Shaalim,  though  probably 
near  TaiySbehy  is  not  j-et  definitely  fixed  there 
'llw  difficulty  is  increased  by  locating  Shalisha  at 
S&^iM  or  Khu-bet  SdrU,  a  village  a  few  miles  west 
of  Jerusalem,  south  of  Abu  Go$k   (Tobkr,  Ztte 
Wand.  p.  178),  which  some  have  proposed.     If  the 
land  of  Shalisha  contained,  as  it  not  impossiUy 
did,  the  place  called  BAAL-SHAUflHA  (2  K.  ir. 
42),  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Euaebha 
and  Jerome  (Onom.  "  Beth  Salisha*'),  lay  fiftcoo 
Roman  (or  twelve  English)  miles  notth  of  Lydd, 
then  the  whole  disposition  of  Saul*s  route  would  bs 
changed. 

The  words  Eylntk  SkalUkiyak  in  Jer.  xlviii.  34 
(A  v.  ^  a  heifer  of  three  years  old  ")  are  by  aomc 
transUtors  rendered  as  if  denoting  a  place  naiiMd 
Shalisha.  But  even  if  this  be  correct,  it  is  obriovia 
that  the  Shalisha  of  the  prophet  was  on  the  oosMt 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  therefore  by  no  meant  apfvo- 
priate  for  that  of  Saul.  G. 

SHALLE'CHBTH,  THB  GATE  f^po: 

^^:^?  [mc  below] :  1^  w^Xi|  iraaro^o^w-  porta 
<jwB  ducU),  One  of  the  gates  of  the  **  house  of 
Jehovah,"  whether  by  that  expression  be  intended 
the  sacred  tent  of  David  or  the  Temple  of  Solomoo. 
It  is  mentioned  only  in  1  Chr.  xxvL  16,  in  what 
purporte  to  be  a  list  of  the  staff  of  tlie  aaered 
estalilishment  ss  settled  by  David  (xxiii.  6,  25, 
xxiv.  81,  xxT.  1,  xxvi.  81,  32).  It  was  the  gate 
**  to  the  causeway  of  the  ascent,*'  that  is,  to  the 
long  embankment  which  led  up  from  the  central 
valley  of  the  town  to  the  sacred  incloeure.  Aa  the 
causeway  is  actually  in  existence,  though  very  niuch 
oonoealed  under  the  mass  of  houses  which  fill  the 
▼alley,  the  gate  Shallecheth  can  hardly  fiul  to  be 
identical  with  the  B>ib  SiUUeh^  or  Sinslek,  which 
enters  the  west  wall  of  the  Haram  area  opposite 
the  south  end  of  the  pktform  of  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock,  about  60C  feet  firom  the  southwest  oomcr 
of  the  Haram  wall.  For  the  bearing  of  this  posi- 
tion on  the  topography  of  the  Temple,  see  that 
article. 

The  signification  of  ihaUeceih  is  <«  felling  at 
casting  down."     The  LXX.,  however,  appear  tc 

have  read  713127/,'  the  word  which  they  usually 
render  by  weurro^pioy.  This  would  point  to  the 
"  chambers  "  of  the  Temple.  6. 

SHALXUM  (tfh^  IretrOnUum}.  2«a- 
\o6fjti  SelUtm), 

1.  The  fifteenth  king  of  Isrsd,  son  of  Jabeah, 
conspired  against  Zechariah,  ton  of  Jeroboam  II., 
killed  him,  and  brought  the  dynasty  of  Jehu  to  t 
close.  B.  c.  770,  according  to  the  prophecy  in  2  K. 

«  Many  MSS.  have  XeyoAi^  or  ScyaA«(|ui  (see  Hobnas 
and  Parsons),  the  reading  followed  by  Tlschendorf  ta 
his  text  (1866).    The  reading  of  the  Alex,  to  vemaik- 

able  for  its  suppression  of  the  presenoe  of  the  7  lo 
the  Hebrew  word,  nsuaUy  rendered  lo  QnA  by  y. 

(f  It  will  be  seen  that  Shalim  contains  tfaa  Aht  whiek 
to  absent  from  Shalom.  It  to,  however,  lesaent  la 
Shual. 


«  At  the  same  tfana  omitting  n^Dp,  **  iha  e 
way,*'  or  eooiNiiulIng  It  with  the  wwdbsfees  It. 
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L  90,  ibwu  H  ia  promind  thai  J«hQ*s  ebildren 
AonU  oecnpy  the  throne  of  IvmI  to  the  fourth 
featnUaiL,  In  tha  Eagliah  ««nk)ii  of  2  K.  xv. 
lU,  ve  read,  **  And  Sludlnm  the  son  of  Jabesh 
eoBifMfvd  i^aiiiat  him,  and  imote  him  before  the 
ptepUj  and  alew  him,  and  reigned  ui  his  stead/* 
Aim!  so  the  Yalg.  ptrcmaitque  tttm  patam  ei  inUr- 
/rat  But  in  the  LXX.  we  find  Kc/SAocC/a  in- 
itead  of  bf/ore  the  ptcpU^  L  e.  ShaUum  and 
Keblaam  kiUed  Zeefaariah.  llie  cotninon  editions 
Rad  i9  Kc^Ao^^  meaning  that  Shallum  kiUed 
Zeefaariah  in  Keblaam;  but  no  place  of  such  a 
nme  i^  known,  and  there  ia  nothing  in  the  Hebrew 
t»  aoaver   to  ir.     The  words  transited  6^ore 

He  p€»ptm^  jmlam^   Ktfikadfi^   are     D^   v^. 

Eaald  (G«acfttdUe,  iiL  598)  maintains  that  bf  ij 

Dcrer  oecon  in  proie,^  and  that  D9  would  be 

n^n  if  the  Latin  and  English  translations  were 
correct.  He  also  obaanres  that  in  tt.  14,  25,  30, 
vbcre  ahnoat  the  same  expmsion  is  used  of  the 
dBiklia  of  ShaUum,  Pekahiah,  and  Peliah,  the  words 
iefurt  tke  people  are  omitted.  Hence  he  accepts 
tU  trsaslatlon  in  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX., 
snd  eonaidera  that  Qobohun  ^  or  Ktfi\adfA  was  a 
feUov-«onapirator  or  rival  of  SbaUam,  of  whose 
R^iaequeoi  fiste  we  have  no  information.  On  the 
death  of  Zeehariah,  Shallum  was  made  king,  but, 
ifter  reigniniC  in  Samaria  for  a  month  only,  was  in 
biH  turn  dethroned  and  killed  by  Menahem.  To 
these  eventa  Ewald  refers  the  obscure  passage  in 
Zeeh.  xL  8:  Three  thtpherde  alto  1  cut  off  in  one 
iam£A,  amd  my  toul  abhorred  them — the  three  shep- 
hods  being  Zechariah,  Qobolam,  and  Shallum. 
1^  ia  verj  ineenions:  we  must  remember,  how- 
ner,  that  Ewakl,  like  certain  English  divines 
(Mcde,  Hammond,  Neweome,  Seeker,  Pye  Smith), 
thicka  tluit  the  latter  chapters  of  the  prophecies 
rf  yrrhanah  belong  to  an  earlier  date  than  the 
test  of  the  book.  Q.  £.  L.  C. 

2.  {leXXifAi  Alex.  JitWovfi  in  2  K.)  The 
tasband  (or  son,  according  to  the  IJCX.  in  2  K.) 
•f  HoUah  the  prophetess  (2  K.  sxii.  14;  2  Chr. 
miv.  22)  in  the  rngn  of  Josiah.  He  appears  to 
kave  been  keeper  of  the  priestly  vestments  in  the 
Tcmpfe.  though  in  the  LXX.  of  2  Chr.  this  office 
is  wnogly  asaigned  to  his  wife. 

3-  (XoAe^fi;  Alex.  2aAAov|i.)  A  descendant 
«r  Shcahan  (1  Chr.  ii  40,  41). 

4.  ([Rom.  ^UiXo^ft,]  Alex.  2aXXoufi  in  1  Chr., 
[both]  2«AAif/A  in  Jer.)  The  third  son  of  Josiah 
ksf  of  Jndah,  known  in  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Cbrooieka  as  Jdioahas  (1  Chr.  iii.  15;  Jer.  xzii. 
11).  HcRgstenbeig  {Christohgy  of  the  0.  T.  ii. 
DO,  Eng.  transl.)  regards  the  name  as  symbolical, 
*^  reeotnpensed  one,"  and  given  to  Jehoahaz  in 
fiska  of  his  fete,  aa  one  whom  God  recompensed 
aeeofding  to  hia  deserts.  This  would  be  plausible 
pengfa  if  it  were  only  found  in  the  prophecy;  but 
•  jeneakigical  table  is  the  last  place  where  we 
I^mU  expect  to  Ihid  a  symboHcal  name,  and  Shal- 
1K  b  more  probably  thf  original  name  of  the 
iiag,  wfaieh  was  changed  to  Jehoahaa  when  he 
aae  to  the  crown.     Upon  a  comparison  of  the 

«  la  B0<  Om  olflMtfoa  ratlier  tfaat  the  word  is  Cbal- 
laif  It  eeevra  lapaaltdly  in  VkdML  0L & ;  Ml.  8;  It. 
Iff  Kt),  and  also  in  tbe  CbaldMO  porOons  of  Isa  '▼. 

•iftiav 
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ages  of  Jehoiakim,  Jehoahaa  or  ShiDum,  and  Zode> 
kiah,  it  is  evident  that  of  the  two  last  Zedekiah 
must  have  leen  the  younger,  and  therefore  that 
Shallum  was  the  thirdy  not  the  fourth^  son  of 
Joeiah,  as  stated  in  1  Chr.  iii.  15. 

6«  (2a\^/i.)  Son  of  Shaul  the  son  of  SimeoB 
(1  Chr.  iv.  26). 

6.  {7.aXxbiJL  in  Chr.,  2c\o^/i  [Vat  SoXovfi]  ii 
Ezr.;   Alex.  2cAAovft.)    A   high- priest,  son   of 
Zadok  and  anoeator  of  Ezra  (1  Chr.  vi.  12,  13 
Ezr.  vil.  2).     Called  also  Salum  (1  Esdr.  viii.  1). 
and  Sadamias  (2  Esdr.  L  1). 

7.  (2cXAo^fi;  [Vat.  -XaXmiMv,"])  A  son  of 
Naphthali  (1  Chr.  viL  13).  He  and  his  brethreL 
are  called  *«sons  of  Bilhah,*'  but  in  the  Vat.  MS. 
of  the  LXX.,  Shallum  and  the  rest  an  the  soot 
of  NaphthaU,  and  Balam  (not  Bilhah)  is  the  son  of 
Shallum.     (Jailed  also  Shillem. 

8.  (2aAi(u,  Alex.  2aAAwi*  in  1  Chr.  ix.  17 
IcAAo^l*  [Vat  SoXov/a]  hi  Ezr.  ii.  42;  SoXo^a^ 
Alex.  2«AAov/A  in  Neh.  vii.  45.)  The  chief  of  a 
femily  of  porters  or  gatekeepers  of  the  east  gate 
of  the  Teniple,  for  the  camps  of  the  sons  of  I^. 
His  descendants  were  among  those  who  returned 
with  Zenibbabel.  In  1  Esdr.  t.  28  he  is  caUed 
Salum,  and  in  Neh.  xiL  25  Mxshullam. 

9.  (2cXAo^/A  [Vat  SoAMfwy],  1dKAik\  Alex. 
2aA«/A.)  Son  of  Kore,  a  Korahite,  who  with  hit 
brethren  was  keeper  of  the  thresholds  of  the  Taber- 
nacle (1  Chr.  ix.  19,  31),  ^^and  their  fethen  (were) 
over  tbe  camp  of  Jehovah,  keepers  of  the  entry.'* 
On  comparing  this  with  the  expression  in  ver.  18, 
it  would  appear  that  Shallum  the  son  of  Kore  and 
his  brethren  were  gatekeepers  of  a  higher  rank 
tiian  Shallum,  Akkub,  Talmon,  and  Ahiman,  who 
were  only  **for  the  camp  of  the  sons  of  Levi.** 
With  this  Shallum  we  may  identify  Meahelemiah 
and  Shdemiah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  2,  9,  14),  but  he 
seems  to  be  different  fW>m  the  last-mentioned  Shal- 
lum. 

10.  (2eAA^fi.)  Father  of  Jehizklah,  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  children  of  Ephiaim  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  12). 

11.  (2oAfi^r;  [Tat  TeKKtiikX  FA.  ra.AAeijt&;] 
Alex.  2oAAi;ju.>  One  of  the  porters  of  the  Tem- 
ple who  had  married  a  forrign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  24). 

12.  (JfAAowAi;  [Vat  FA.  2aAow/i.])  Son  of 
Bani,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  the  com 
mand  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  42). 

13.  (2aAAo^/i;  [Vat]  FA.  2aAovfi.)  The  too 
of  Halohesh  and  ruler  of  a  district  of  Jerusalem. 
With  his  daughters  he  assisted  Nebemiah  in  ra- 
buikling  the  wall  of  the  city  (Neh.  iii.  12). 

14.  (2aXe6fi;  [FA.  2aA/u0K.])  The  unde  of 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxiL  7);  perhaps  the  same  aa 
Shallum  the  husltand  of  Huldah  the  propheCta. 
[Jkremiah,  vol.  iL  p.  1254  a.] 

10.  (2«A<6jti;  [FA.1  AtAcMi.  FA.>  laiXwfi.']) 
Father  or  ancestor  of  Maaseiah,  **  keeper  of  the 
threshold  **  of  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Jeremhdi 
(Jer.  xxxT.  4);  perhaps  the  same  as  9. 

SHAI/LUN  (1[^^  [peril.  retributum\i 
PRom.]  2oA»^i';  [Vat  Alex.  FA.  omit:]  Ael- 
itirn.  The  son  of  Crl-hoeeh,  and  ruler  of  a  die- 
triet  of  the  Mispah.  He  awisted  Nebemiah  In 
repahing  the  spring  gate,  and  **the  wall  of  the 
pool  of  Haashi^ach ''  (A.  V.  "  Siloah  ")  belonging 
to  tb9  king*s  garden,  *<  even  up  to  the  stain  thai 
go  down  fr)m  the  city  of  Darid  *'  (Neh.  Ui.  15). 

8HAI/MAI  [9qi]  OlPfB^,  JTeH/  "^^^ 
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Id  Eir.,  '^D^fe  In  Neh.  [my  thanks] :  JtAiyJ, 

SffA/(fft;  [Vatao/uoav,  a«Aa/4fi;]  Alex.  icXofici, 
SeAiici  [FA.  2aftafi]:  Stmlal,  SehnaX),  Tht 
children  of  Shalniai  (or  Sham  la  i,  as  in  the  margin 
of  Ear.  ii.  46)  were  anjong  the  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned with  Zmibbabel  (Ew.  ii.  46:  Neh.  vii.  48). 
In  Neh.  tlie  name  is  properly  Salmax.  In  1  Esdr. 
T.  30  it  is  written  Subai. 

SHALlilAN  05^tf  [as  below]:  Hakofidri 
Salmana).  Shalmaneser,  Iting  of  Assyria  (Hos. 
t.  14).  The  versions  difier  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner in  their  rendering  of  this  verse.    ITie  LXX. 

wad  •)(?,  tar  i&px»y),  for  Ttt?,  ikdd  (in  which 
thej  are  followed  by  the  Arabic  of  the  Polyglot), 
and  "  Jeroboam  "  (Alex.  "  Jerubbaal " )  for  *♦  Arbel." 
The  Vulgate,  reading  «» Jerubbaal,"  appean  to  ha\-e 
eoofounded  Sfaalman  with  Zalmunna,  and  renders 
the  clause,  naU  vaslaUts  tsi  Salmana  a  domo  ejus 
fuijuiHcavU  Baal  in  die  pixslii.  The  I'argum  of 
Jonathan  and  Peahito-Syriac  both  gi\-e  «  Shalnia; " 

the  former  for  bH5"lH  H^g,  reading  S^iy??, 

**byan  ambush,"  the  latter,  b{J  H^J,  "Beth-«1." 
The  Chaldee  tnnslalor  seems  to  have  caught  only 
the  first  letters  of  the  word  **  Ar»«l,"  while  the 
Syrian  only  saw  the  last  two.  The  Targum  pos- 
sibly regards  **  Shalman  '*  as  an  appellati\^  "  the 
peaceable,"  following  in  this  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation of  the  ^lerse  recorded  by  Kashi,  whose 
note  is  as  follows:  »«  As  spoilers  that  come  upon  a 
people  dwelling  in  peace,  suddenly  by  meMis  of  an 
ambush,  who  have  not  been  warned  against  them 
to  flee  before  them,  and  destroy  all." 

SHALMANB'SER  Cip^Sbtt?  [perh./re- 
Wfrshipjm'i  see  Get.  s. ».] :  ifUxaiimavip',  [Vat. 
8  K.  xvii.,  2«/ACKi'M'0-a^;  Alex.  2«AaMaMi^a^, 
'XaiAaMaffcap\\  Joseph.  SoAfiarcurarclpi^f :  Saluui- 
nasar)  was  the  Assyrian  king  who  reigned  imme- 
diately before  Sai^gon,  and  probably  immediately 
after  Tiglath-pileser.  Very  little  is  known  of  him, 
since  Sargou,  his  successor,  who  was  of  a  diflerent 
family,  aud  most  likely  a  reliel  against  his  authority 
[Sargon],  seems  to  ha^^e  destroyed  his  monu- 
ments. He  can  scarcely  have  ascended  the  throne 
earlier  than  b.  c.  730,  aud  may  possibly  not  have 
done  so  till  a  few  years  later.  [Tiglath  pileskk.] 
It  must  have  been  soon  after  his  accession  that  he 
led  the  forces  of  Assyria  into  Palestine,  where  IIo- 
shea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  had  revolted  against 
his  authority  (2  K.  xvii.  3).  No  sooner  was  he 
come  than  Hoshea  submitted,  acknowledged  him- 
self a  **  servant  "  of  the  Great  King,  and  consented 
to  pay  him  a  fixed  tribute  annually.  Shalmaneser 
upon  this  returned  home;  but  soon  afterwards  he 
••  found  conspiracy  in  Hoshea,"  who  had  concluded 
an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Kgypt,  and  withheld 
his  tribute  in  consequence.  In  b.  c  793  Shalmane- 
ser invaded  Palestine  for  the  second  time,  and,  as 
Hoshea  refused  to  submit,  laid  siege  to  Samaria. 
The  siege  bsted  to  the  third  year  (b.  g.  721), 
when  the  Assyrian  arms  prevailed;  Samaria  fell; 
Hnsfaea  was  taken  captive  and  shut  up  in  prison, 
ana  the  bulk  of  the  Samaritans  were  transported 
from  their  own  country  to  Upper  Mesopotamia  (2  K. 
cvii.  4-6,  xviii.  9-11 ).   It  Is  uncertain  whether  Shal- 


a  In  2  K.  xvii.  6,  the  expression  Is  simply  '*  the 
klBff  or  Assyria  took  It."  In  2  K.  xrUl.  9. 10,  wv 
^sd,  sttU  BOM  vsoiaikably, '( tesiniaussst,  klnc  oT  la- 
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maantKt  ocndncled  the  siege  to  iu  eloie.  or  whiiha 
he  did  not  kise  his  crown  to  Sargon  beforo  the  dkj 
was  taken.  Sai^gon  claims  the  capture  as  his  ows 
expbit  in  his  fint  j^ear;  and  Scriptme,  it  will  h< 
found,  avoids  saying  that  Shalmaneser  took  the 
plaoe.a  Perhaps  Shalmaneser  died  beforo  Samaria, 
or  perhaps,  hesring  of  Sai^gon's  revolt,  he  left  hit 
troops,  or  a  part  of  them,  to  continue  the  siege, 
and  rotumed  to  Assyria,  where  he  was  defeated 
and  deposed  (or  murdered)  by  his  enemy. 

According  to  Josei^us,  who  professes  to  follow 
the  Phoenician  history  of  Menander  of  Epheaus 
Shalmaneser  engaged  in  an  important  war  with 
Phcenicia  In  defense  of  Cyprus  (AnL  ix.  14,  §  3> 
It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  done  so,  though  wt 
have  no  other  evidence  of  the  feet:  but  it  is  perhapi 
more  probable  that  Josephus,  or  Bfenander,  made 
some  confusion  between  him  and  Saigon,  who  cer- 
tainly warred  with  Phoenicia,  and  set  up  a  memo> 
rial  in  Cyprus.     [Sargon.]  G.  R. 

SH  AldA  (r^Sf  [hearing,  obedienq : 
Alex.  :tafi^:  Samtna).   One  of  David's  guanl, 
of  Hothaii  of  Aroer  (1  Chr.  xi.  44).  and  brother  of 
Jehiel     Probably  a  Reubenito  (see  1  Chr.  v.  8). 

SHAMARI'AH  (rP*^^^  [tekam  Jehorak 
protects]:  Xofiopia;  [Vat]  AJex.  ^ofAopta:  So- 
moria).  Son  of  Rehoboam  by  Abihail  tl>e  daugh- 
ter of  Fiiab  (2  Chr.  xi.  19). 

*  SHAMBLES,  1  C:or.  x.  25  (/tiireAAor  fron 
the  Latin  m^ictUwn  =  j^tssnr^Kief  as  ^plained  by 
Plutarch),  Jlesh-markeL  Meat  which  had  been 
ofl&red  in  sacrifice  to  idols  was  often  brmij^ht  to 
such  pUces  for  sale.  Some  of  the  fint  Christians 
doubted  whether  tliey  could  lawfully  eat  such  meat. 
Paul  decides  that  the  scruple  was  unnecessary;  but 
if  any  one  entertained  it  he  was  bound  by  it,  and 
e^'en  if  free  from  it  should  forego  his  own  liberty 
out  of  regard  to  the  weak  conscioices  of  others. 
"Shambia"  is  fh>m  the  Angk>-Saxou  sc^mzi, 
scttmal,  which  meant  a  bench  or  stool.  H. 

SHA'MSD    OO^   [po-h.   too/eft,  heqKr]i 

2s/ift>iio;  [Vat  2i}Aiiff ;  Comp.  S^i}8:]  Samad), 
Properly  Shamer,  or  Shemer;  one  of  the  sons  df 
Elpaal  Uie  Bet^amite,  who  built  Ono  and  Lod,  with 
the  towns  thereof  (1  Chr.  viii.  12).  The  A  V  has 
followed  the  Vulg.,  as  in  the  case  of  Shachia,  aud 
retains  the  reading  of  the  Geneva  Versiou.  Thir- 
teen of  Keimicott*s  MSS.  have  IZDtt^. 

*  SHAMEFACEDNESS  is  a  current  mtk> 
print  or  corruption  in  1  Hm.  ii.  9,  for  "  Shame&st> 
ness,"  in  the  sense  of  bang  fast  or  established  io 
modesty  and  decorum,  'the  old  English  versionf 
(Wicklifie,  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  Geneva),  as  well  m 
the  original  ed.  of  1611,  have  •*  shamefestneaa.'* 
The  word  is  formed  i^m  shamefsst,  like  steadfeMt- 
ness  firom  steadfast  rootfastness  from  rootiaat,  ete- 
(See  Trench  On  the  Authorized  Version^  p.  C6.) 
The  Greek  word  is  oAwf i  which  the  A.  V.  rendcn 
"  reverence  "  hi  Heb.  xii.  28.  H. 

*  SHAMEFASTNESS.      [Srahbfacbd- 

KK8R.] 


SHA'MEB     C^^p      [Aever,  <x  iees    <^ 
wine'i];  2sf»,^p;  [Vat]   Alex.  Sc^i^iip: 


Syria,  cams  «p  sgsinst  Samaila,  and 
at  the  end  of  thrae  ysais  <Acf  took  it" 
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L  A  Ukarite  Levite,  anoeitor  of  Ethan  (1  Chr. 
iLM). 

2.  (2<mm4p«  ■^^-  ^k«Mi7f^)  Shomeb  the  ton 
afUebm  an  Aaherite  (1  Chr.  vU.  34).  Hia  f;>ur 
lOBs  m  mgntjoneil  by  name.  W.  A.  W. 

SHAM'O AB  OiQB^  [poviblj,  CMp^nrer] : 
U^efdf;  [Vat  In  Jndg.  ill.  81,  ^ofAoyapi]  Sam- 
fir:  Of  oncertain   etymology;  oompare  Samgar- 
DtfaoV    Sao  of  Anath,  jadge  of  Iinel  after  Khud, 
isd  before  Bank,  though  poesibly  contemporary 
with  the  hUefi  sinee  he  aeema  to  be  spoken  of  in 
Jodg.  T.  6  ai  a  contemporary  of  Jael,  if  the  reading 
■  onect'  It  is  not  improbable  from  hia  patronymic 
(fcat  Shamgar  may  have  been  of  the  tribis  of  Naph- 
tofi,  naee  Beth-anath  is  in  that  tribe  (Judg.  i.  33). 
>Tiki  eoqjeeturee  that  he  wag  of  Dan  —  an  opinion 
iq  vfeich  Berthcan  (  On  Judg.  iii.  31)  does  not  coin- 
tide.    And  since  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  bore  a  chief 
pnt  in  tiie  war  against  Jubin  and  Sisera  (Judg.  iv. 
^  10,  ▼.  18  J,  we  seem  to  have  a  point  of  contact 
bctwen  Shamgar  and  Baralc.     Anyhow,  in   the 
daji  of  Shamgar,  Israel  was  in  a  most  depressed 
eooditioo;  the  tributaiy  Canaanites  (Judg.  i.  33), 
bkagoe  apparently  >ftith  their  independent  Icins- 
UD,  the  Philisttnea,   rose  against  thdr  Israelite 
cattn,  sad  the  country  beoune  so  unsafe,  that 
a*  highways  were  deserted,  and  Hebrew  travellers 
nn  obliged  to  creep  unobserved  by  cross-roads  and 
t)?-njs.    The  open    villages  were  deserted,   the 
veflft  were  inacceasible,  and  the  people  hid  them- 
■Iws  io  the   mountains.     Their  arms  were  ap- 
pifsntlj  taken  from  tbsm,  by  the  same  policy  as 
VIS  adopted  later  by  the  aame  people  (Judg.  iii.  31, 
r.  8;  eomp.  with   1  Sam.  xiii.    19-22),  and  tbe 
ebjk  Dstkm  was  cowed.     At  this  conjuncture 
Shiffl]^  was  raised  up  to  be  a  deliverer.    With  no 
■rmi  in  his  liand  but  an  ox-goad  (Judg.  ill.  31; 
emp.  1  Sam.  xiii.  21 ),  he  made  a  desperate  assault 
opoQ  the  Philistines,  and  slew  600  of  them ;  an  act 
tf  mlor  hy  which  he  procured  a  temporary  respite 
fcr  his  people,  and  struck  terror  into  tbe  hearts  of 
the  Csnsanites  and  their  Philistine  allies.     But  it 
•M  Rserred  for  Deliorah  and  Barak  to  complete 
^deBteraooe;  and  whether  Shamgar  lived  to  wit- 
MH  or  participate  in  it  we  have  no  certain  informa- 
tim.    From  the  position  of  **  the  Philistines  "  in 
1  Sam.  lil  9,  between  "  Moab  *'  and  *•  Hazor,** 
<^  iSoBoti  seems  to  be  to  tlie  time  of  Shamgar. 
Enid  observes  with  truth  that  the  way  in  which 
^amgar  is  maatlooed  in  I>eborah*s  song  indicates 
tbthk  career  was  very  recent.     The  resemblance 
to  Stmaoo,  pointed  out  by  him,  does  not  seem  to 
iMi  to  anything.  A.  C.  H. 

*  U  may  have  been  as  leader  and  not  by  his  own 

M^le  hsnd  that  Shamgar  slew  the  600  PhUisUnes. 

IV  rahjogatcd  Hebrews  being  diaarmed  (oomp. 

^.  ▼.  8),  he  may  have  put  himself  at  the  head 

tf  a  baod  of  pesssnts  armed  with  ox-goads,  the  only 

"^■POM  left  to  them,  and  with  such  warriors  may 

^*«  adueved  the  victory.     In  common  speech  we 

■nibe  to  the  leader  what  Is  done  under  his  leader- 

■^>-  [SifECHKH.]    One  of  Homer*a  heroes  put  to 

^  Dionyaios  and   the  Bacchantes    with    his 

>>r\^{  {H  vi.  136).     Mr.  Porter  states  (Kitto*s 

aiiij  BibU  lOiatr,  ii.  340)  Uiat  he  **once  saw  a 

^(rf  a  Dniae  ploughman,  on  the  mountains  of 

•'■■^—of  which  the  shaft  was  ten  feet  long 

*d  Bads  of  sn  oak  sapling;  the  goad  appeared  to 
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I  be  an  old  spesr^iead,  very  aharp  and  firmly  fMl> 

'ened.    The  Druse  remarked  that  it  was  for  the 

Arabs  ss  well  as  the  oxen."     Thomson  describes 

this  formidable  weapon  in  his  Land  and  Book^  L 

600.     [See  slso  Ox-ooad.]  H. 

SHAMOiUTH  (rVtnptJ?  [perh.  duoUitum, 

wisuy,  tofJM^i  [Vat.  2aXa«0:]  Samaoth).  The 
fifth  captain  for  the  fifth  month  in  Darid*s  arrange- 
ment of  his  army  (1*  Chr.  xxvii.  8).  His  designa- 
tion n^T^Hf  hayyisrdchf  i.  e.  the  TisrAch,   is 

probably  for  ^n*!}n,  hattarcktf  the  Zarhite,  or 
descendant  of  Zendi  the  son  of  Judah.  From  m 
comparison  of  the  lists  in  1  Chr.  xi.,  xxvii.,  it 
would  seem  that  Shamhutb  is  the  same  as  Sham- 
moth  the  Harorite.  W.  A  W. 

SHA'MIR  O^'QB^  [that-n^edge]:  [Rom. 
tmfiipi  Vat.]  Sa/Acip;  Alex,  in  Joeh.  Ja^cio,  In 
Judg.  Xafioptiai  Samir),  The  name  of  two  placei 
in  the  Holy  Land. 

1.  A  town  in  the  mountain  district  of  Judah 
(Joah.  XV.  48,  only).  It  is  the  first  in  this  division 
of  the  catalogue,  and  occurs  in  company  with  «f  at- 
TiR  in  the  group  containing  Socho  and  Esiitk- 
MOH.  It  therefore  probably  by  some  eight  or  ten 
miles  south  of  Hebron,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
three  places  just  named,  all  of  which  have  been 
identified  with  tolerable  oertahity.  But  it  has 
not  itself  been  yet  disoot'ered. 

2.  A  place  in  Mount  ICphraim,  the  residenos 
and  burlal-phice  of  Tola  the  Judge  (Judg.  x.  1,  2). 
It  is  singular  that  this  Judge,  a  man  of  Issachar, 
should  have  taken  up  his  official  residence  out  of 
his  own  trilie.  We  may  account  Ibr  it  by  sup- 
posing that  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  formed 
the  greater  part  of  the  territory  of  Issachar,  was 
overrun,  as  in  Gideon's  time,  by  the  Canaanites  or 
other  marauders,  of  whose  hicursions  nothing  whut- 
e>'er  Is  told  us  —  though  their  existence  is  certain 
-^  driving  Toki  to  the  more  secure  mountains  of 
Ephraim.  Or,  as  Manasseh  had  certain  cities  out 
of  Issachar  allotted  to  him,  so  Issachar  on  tlie 
other  hand  may  have  possessed  some  towns  in  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim.  Both  tliese  suppositions, 
however,  are  but  conjecture,  and  have  no  corrobora- 
tion in  any  statement  of  the  records. 

Shamir  is  not  mentioned  by  tbe  ancient  topog 
raphers.  Schwan  (p.  161 )  proposes  to  identify  it 
with  iSaniir,  a  place  of  great  natural  strength  (which 
has  some  claims  to  be  Bethulia),  situated  in  the 
mountains,  half-way  between  Samaria  and  Jcfiln, 
about  eiglit  miles  from  each.  Van  de  Velde  ( Afem.  p. 
348)  proposes  Kfnrbet  Sammer^  a  ruined  site  in  the 
mountuns  overlooking  the  Jordan  valley,  ten  miles 
K.  S.  E.  of  Ndblut.  There  is  no  connection  be- 
tween the  names  Shamir  and  Samaria,  as  proposed 
in  the  Alex.  LXX.  (see  above),  beyond  the  acci- 
dental one  which  arises  fh>m  tlie  inaccurate  form 
of  the  latter  In  that  Verrion,  and  in  our  own.  It 
being  correctly  Shomnm,  0. 

SHA'MIR   OV^ll^   [tried,  proved,  FUnt]} 

Keri,  H^Q^:  XafJipi  Samir).     A  Kohathite, 

son  of  Micah,  or  Michah,  the  firstborn  of  Uzsiel  (1 
Chr.  xxlir.  S4). 

SHAM'MA  (K^Vf  [detoiaiian]:2a^\  [Vaft. 

b7\bHna7'^3,BSlnvBr.7.   I>r.DonallsDn(>isa*er, 
pp.  sn,  278)  co^setaNS  n^l^Q), «  and 
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Ifjia;]  Alex.  Stuifta:  Samma),    One  of  the  toiii 
of  Zophar,  an  Ashente  (1  Chr.  fU.  37). 

SHAM'MAH  (n^V  [detolaium]:  2ofi4; 
Alei.  2o/jLfA9  in  1  Chr.  i.  87:  Samma),  1.  The 
ion  of  Keuel  the  eon  of  EsMif  and  one  of  the  chief- 
tains of  his  tribe  (Gen.  xxxvi.  18, 17;  1  Chr.  i.  37). 

8*  Oiofid;  Afez.  tafifuii  Sammn.)  The  third 
son  of  Jesse,  and  brother  of  David  (1  Sani.  xvi.  9, 
zrli.  13).  Called  also  Shimka,  Shimeah,  and 
Shimma.  He  was  present  when  Samuel  anointed 
David,  and  with  his  two  elder  brothers  Joined  the 
Hebrew  army  in  the  valley  of  Elah  to  fight  with 
the  PhllisUnes. 

3*  (Sofuita;  Alex.  ^ofAfAtasi  Semmn.)  One  of 
the  throe  greatest  of  David*s  mighty  men.  He  was 
with  him  during  his  ouUaw  lifo  in  the  cave  of 
Adttllam,  and  signalised  himself  by  defimding  a 
piece  of  ground  full  of  lentiles  against  the  Philis- 
tines on  one  of  their  marauding  incursions.  This 
achievement  gave  him  a  place  among  the  flrrt  three 
heroes,  who  on  another  occasion  cut  their  way 
through  the  Philistine  garrison,  and  brought 
David  water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  11-17).  1*he  text  of  Chronicles  at  this  part 
is  clearly  very  fragmentary,  and  what  is  there  at- 
tributed to  Kleazar  the  son  of  Dodo  properly  be- 
longs to  Shammah.  There  Is  still,  however,  a 
discrepancy  in  the  two  nairatives.  The  scene  of 
Shanimah's  exploit  is  laid  hi  Samuel  to  he  a  field 

of  lentiles  (D'^tT^S),  and  in  1  Chr.  a  field  of  bar- 
ley (C^n^^lp).    Kennicott  proposes  in  both  cases 

to  read  **  barley,"  the  words  being  in  Hebrew  so 
similar  that  one  is  produced  from  the  other  by  a 
very  slight  change  and  transposition  of  the  letters 
(Din.  p.  141).  It  is  more  lilcely,  too,  that  the 
Philistines  should  attack  and  the  Israelites  defend 
a  field  of  barley  than  a  field  of  lentiles.  In  the 
Peahito>S}Tiac,  instead  of  being  called  "the  lia- 
rarite,*'  he  is  said  to  be  "  torn  the  king*s  mountain  *' 

(>n\X>    90^  ^\  Mid  the  same  is  repeated 

at  ver.  25.  The  Vat.  MS.  of  the  LXX.  makes 
hhn  the  son  of  Asa  (vihs  "Aaa  6  "Apovxcuos^ 
where  *Af>ov8arof  was  perhaps  the  original  read- 
big).  Josephus  (^n/.  vii.  12,  §  4)  calls  him  Cesa- 
bsBits  the  son  of  Uus  ClAov  fi^y  vlhs  KiyoaiSaTof 

4.  (2atfiiii  Alex.  Xofi/uui  Stmma.)  The  Ha- 
rodite,  one  of  David*s  mighties  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25). 
He  is  called  "  Sham  moth  the  Harorite  '*  in  1 
Chr.  zi.  27,  and  in  1  Chr.  xzvii.  8  *'  Shamhuth 
the  Izrahite.'*  Kennicott  maintained  the  true 
reading  in  both  to  be  "Shamhoth  the  HarodiU'* 
iDU$,  p.  181). 

6.  (2a^v«(y;  Alex.  Xafiyat^  [and  so  Yat.^; 
Comp.  Aid.  2afM( :  Semmn,] )  fn  the  list  of  David's 
mitfhty  men  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32, 33,  we  find  "  Jona- 
tnan.  Shammali  the  Hararite;  '*  while  in  the  oor- 
respontiing  vene  of  1  Chr.  xi.  84,  it  u  *'  Jonathan, 
the  son  of  Shage  the  Hararite.*'  Combining  the 
two,  Kennicott  proposes  to  read  <*  Jonathan,  the 
■on  of  Shamha,  the  Hararite,"  David's  nephew 
who  slew  the  giant  in  Gath  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21).  In- 
stead of  <«  ths  Hanrite,"  the  Peshito-Syriac  has 

"  of  the  mount  of  OUves  "  (i^i  i^  ^?), 
m  2  Sam.  xxiii.  33,  and  in  1  Chr.  xi.  34,  t*of 
lltiintCarmel^dbd;^  90^  ^9);  but  the 

vigin  of  both  fhoN  iotcrpretatioiis  U  obscure. 

W.  A.  W« 


SHAPHAH 

SHAM^AI    [8  S7I.]    (^C7    [dmbtmil 
lofiat;  Alex.  Softfiol:  Semef),    1.  Tlie  mm  el 
Onam,  and  brother  of  Jada  (1  Chr.  u.  88,  31) 
In  the  kstpquoted  verse  the  IJiX,  give  *AxurtMMd: 
for  '*  the  brother  of  Shammai." 

2.  {SnmmnU)  Son  of  Rekem,  and  fttber  ot 
founder  of  Maon  (1  Chr.  U.  44, 45). 

3*  (SffM«t;  [Vat.  2f/uer;]  Alex.  Xtutftal:  [&ras. 
mnu])  The  brother  of  Miriam  aijdJahbah  tlis 
founder  of  Kshtemoa,  in  an  obscure  geneaJo^  c€ 
the  descendanU  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  17).  Rabbi  D 
Kimehi  oor^Jeetures  that  these  were  the  ehildnn 
of  Mered  by  his  Egyptian  wife  Btthtah,  the  daat^b- 
ter  of  Pharaoh.  [Mkrcd.]  The  LXX.  makm 
Jether  the  father  of  all  three.  The  tnditkm  m 
the  Qutnt,  in  Libr,  PamL  identifies  Shemmai 
with  Moses,  and  Ishbah  with  Aaron. 

SHAM'MOTH  {nXBtD  [dewlatkms,  Gm.y. 
l/afioAe;  Alex.  XofutB;  [Comp.  Xafiitd$:]  Sam^ 
moth).  The  Haronte,  one  of  David's  guard  (1 
Chr.  xi.  87).  He  is  apparently  the  aame  with 
"  Shammah  the  Harodite "  (2  Sam.  zxiiL  S5), 
and  with  '« Shamhuth  "  (1  Chr.  zxvii.  8). 

SHAMMU'A  (pSRfitt^  [renowned]  :  Xo^ 
ovtiW  Alex.  XeLfUikniK:  Sammua),  L  The  aon 
of  Zaccur  (Num.  xiii.  4)  and  the  spy  selected  front 
the  trilie  of  Reuben. 

2.  ("XofUid;  Alex.  2afifAaov\  [FA.  "t^jf I'litfli Q 
Samua.)  Son  of  David  by  his  wife  Bethabebe, 
bom  to  him  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xiv.  4).  In  the 
A.  V.  of  2  Sam.  v.  14  he  is  called  Srammuah, 
and  in  1  Chr.  iii.  5  Shimka. 

3.  (2a^ov/:  [Vat.]  FA.  Sa/uovei:  [SomsMi.]) 
A  Levite,  the  fiither  of  Abda  (Neh.  xi.  17).  He  is 
the  same  as  Shkmaxah  the  father  of  Obediah  (1 
Chr.  ix.  16). 

4.  {XafA0v4;  [Yat.  Alex.  FA.l  omit:]  Sonniiv/i.) 
The  representative  of  the  priestly  family  of  Klgah, 
or  Bilgai,  In  the  days  of  the  high-priest  Jeiakim 
(?feh.  xii.  18). 

SHAMMU'AH  GPO^^  [renowned]:  So^ 
fioi&s\  Alex.  So^i^cove  :  Samna),  Son  of  Darid 
(2  Sam.  V.  14);  elsewhere  called  Shammua,  and 

Shimea. 

SHAMS'HER AI  [3  syl.]  O^^'ptf  [Aerwe, 
Fiirst]:  So^opO  [Vat.  lir^ioMro^ia;]  Alex.  Xnfi" 
ffoptai  Sanwtri).  One  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham,  a 
I)enjamite,  whose  fiunily  lived  in  Jerusalem  (1  CI  r. 
viU.  26). 

SHATH AM  (C^W  [peril,  bald,  bare] :  Jt^- 
(ban;  [Vat  lafian]  S<iphan),  A  Gadite  who 
dwelt  in  Bashan  (1  Chr.  ▼.  12).  He  was  aeeoad 
in  authority  in  his  tribe. 

SHATH  AN  0?^  [coney]:  Sor^;  [Vat.J 
Alex.  2a^^w  in  2  &.  xxii.  [exc  ver.  3,  Ala. 
2c^^ay,  and  14,  Vat  Sc^^oOo,  Alex.  So^or].  but 
elsewhere  both  MSS.  have  2a^r  [exc  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  15,  Alex.  Aovf] :  Snphan).     The  scribe  or 
secretary  of  king  Joatab.     He  was  the  son  of  Aaa 
liah  (2  K.  xxii.  3;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8),  fkther  of  Ahi- 
kam  (2  K.  xxii.  12;   2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20),   Elasah 
(Jer.  xxix.  3),  and  Gemariah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  10,  11, 
12),  and  grandfather  of  Gedaliah  (Jer.  xxxiz.  IC, 
xl.  6,  9,  11,  xli.  2,  xUii.  6),  Mk^aiah  (Jer.  xxxH 
11),  and   probably  of  Jaazaniah   (Ec   viil.  It) 
There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  ibr  toppo* 
ing  that  Shaphan  the  father  of  Ahikam  and  Sb^ 
phan  the  seribo,  irera  diflhrant  penone.    The  Us 
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■y  rf  Hlnpfan  bringi  ont  aome  pomti  with  wgaid 
i»lltteflifleof  Kribe  wfaieh  he  liiekL    He  appcan 
«  u  aqaafitjr  with  the  governor  of  the  eity  end 
Ik  rojil  neotdw,  with  whom  he  wae  teat  by  the 
ta^  to  HUldeh  to  take  aa  aoooimt  of  the  money 
liidi  bed  been  eoDeeted  by  the  Ijevitea  for  the 
tefUT  of  the  Temple  and  to  pay  the  workmen  (2 
L  oil  4;  2  Chr.  xxziv.  9;  comp.  2  K.  zii.  10). 
Enid  cab  him  Minietrer  of  nnanoe  (Gach.  iii. 
SIT).    It  was  on  this  oceaaioii  that  Uilkiah  com* 
B-mkatcd  hie  diecoveiy  of  a  eopy  of  the  Law, 
ikkh  be  had  probaUy  found  while  making  pie(H 
lotions  fcr  tlw  repair  of  the  Temple.    [Uilkiah, 
ol  ii.  p.  1075  t]     Shaj>han  wae  entrusted  to  d»- 
^TK  it  to  the  king.     Whatever  may  have  been 
1^  portaoo  of  the  Peotateaefa  thna  diaoovered,  the 
Disiiiier  of  its  disoovcvy,  and  the  eouduet  of  the 
king  upon  hearing  it  read  by  Shaphan,  prove  that 
U  maaj  years  It  most  have  been  lost  sind  its  con- 
tatti  fccgotten.      The  part  read  was  apparently 
Sun  Deutsrooomy,  and  iriien  Shaphan  ended,  the 
Idiig  mt  bun  with  the  high-priest  Hilklah,  and 
^  men  of  high  rank,  to  consult  Huldah  the 
^<ruf(betesa.    Her  anawer  moved  Joeiah  deeply,  and 
tk  vuk  whieh  began  with  the  restoration  of  the 
decsved  bbrio  of  the  Temple,  quickly  took  the  form 
of  a  thotoof^  nfomiation  of  religion  and  revival  of 
the  Lcfitieai  ssrvic«s,  while  all  traces  of  idobttr}' 
sBviira  time  swept  away.    Sha^^an  was  then 
pnfasbly  an  oU  man,  for  hia  son  Ahikam  must 
ijre  been  in  a  poaition  of  importance,  and  his 
enodioB  GedaUah  was  already  bom,  as  we  may 
tiiier  from  the  foct  that  thirty-five  years  afterwanls 
W  ii  mads  governor  of  the  country  by  the  Chakln- 
iLB,  m  offiee  which  wonld  hardly  be  given  to  a  very 
ysQug  man.    Be  this  as  it  may,  Shaphaii  disa})- 
fcin  from  the  scene,  and  probably  died  before 
ilis  fifth  yesr  of  JehoiaUa,  eighteen  years  kter, 
vfaa  ve  find  F-Kfimin^  was  scribe  (Jer.  zxxvL  12). 
Tboe  ii  just  ooe  pmnt  in  the  narrative  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  roU  of  Jeremiah's  proplieciee  by  the 
jnicrof  the  king,  which  eeems  to  identify  Shaphan 
titththcrof  Ahikam  with  Shaphan  the  scribe.     It 
a  vHl  known  ihat  Ahikam  was  Jeremiah's  great 
&u4  tad  proceetor  at  court,  and  it  was  therefore 
naittcQt  with  thia  friendship  of  his  brother  for 
dte  prophet  that  Gemariah  the  son  of  Shaphan 
ikiQid  earn  Jeremiah  and  Banich  to  hide  them- 
al^  sad  sbonld  intercede  with  the  king  for  the 
pnwnatioo  of  the  roll  (Jer.  zzzvi.  12, 19,  25). 

W.  A.  W. 

SHATHAT  tt^if  Uudffty.  So^Nir :  Sa- 
pAoOl  L  Hie  son  of  Hori,  selected  from  the  tribe 
3f  SiiDMn  to  spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan  (Nunu 

UU.5). 

2  [Vit  1  K.  ziz.  16,  IntpcS;  9  K.  iii.  11, 1«r- 
r^ae,  MB  Errata  in  Blai.]  The  fother  of  the 
p(fhii  lOisha  (1  K.  six.  16,  19;  2  K.  iii.  11, 
n-ll). 

3'  Uo^;  Alex.  %a^ar,)  One  of  the  six  sons 
i(  Shensiah  hi  the  rofal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
ii.  tt). 

^  (hypoftfUT^;  [Comp.  2a^.])  Ona  of 
*iehic6  of  the  Gaditea  in  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  12). 

*  Ortn  A  boa  rrtaina  Om  y  as  the  aquivatont  fo« 

te  9,  vokfa  hM  dIsanMftrad  from  tils  nama  Id  Codex 
^  Tbe  fiat  ^.  howevir.  Is  untasnaL  iComp.  Hdal.] 
k  Two  lingular  vaztations  of  tbli  are  foond  In  the 
>^]B.(||b1^  ad.),  namatr,  1  Ofar.  v.  16,  TtpOti ;  and 
nt*  B,*Wfi|«v[Bo0u  lrp«rl,  wliaia  tte  A  tea  rem- 
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6.  (a»^ir ;  [Vat.  :X«^ay.])  The  son  of  Adk^ 
who  was  over  David*s  oxen  in  the  valleya  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  29). 

SHATHER,  MOUNT  Oj^fHrT  [see  bo- 

low]:  So^dp;  [Alex.  Apva^ap,  Saaira^ap:  mom 
SepheTj]  Num.  xxxiii.  23,  24).  The  name  of  a 
desert  station  where  the  Israelites  encamped,  of 
which  no  other  menUon  occurs.  The  name  prob- 
ably means  ^  mount  of  pleasantness,"  but  no  site 
has  been  suggested  for  it.  H.  H. 

SHAOEtAI  [2  syl]  (^^^  [be^mUng,  or  r«- 

UoBe?]:  Sopioii:  [Alex.  Apov;]  FA.  Smow.  &»- 
raf ).  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  who  put  away  hii 
fordgn  wife  at  the  command  of  Ezra  (Ear.  x.  40\ 
He  is  called  Eskil  hi  1  Esdr.  ix.  84. 

SHARAaM  (D^^j^O^,  i.  e.  Shaaiaim  [M 
Sfatti]  :  [Rom.  2aitaply\  Vat]  JUucapti/ii  AJex. 
*'2cu»7a^ffiju;  [Aid.  ^apatifi']  SttrintMvi  Saraim), 
An  mjperfect  version  (Joah.  xv.  36  only)  of  the 
name  which  is  elsewhere  more  accurately  given 
Shaaraim.  The  discrepancy  does  not  exist  in 
the  ori^nal,  and  doubtless  arose  in  the  A.  V.  from 
adherence  to  the  Vulgate.  O. 

SHA'RAR  (nn^  [oord,  Ges.] :  'Apot;  AIsl 
Apa6:  S<trar),  'Vhe  father  of  Ahiam  the  Ilamr- 
ite,  one  of  David*s  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  83).  In  J 
Chr.  xi.  35  he  is  called  Sacar,  which  Kennioott 
{Diti.  p.  203)  thinks  the  true  reading. 

SHABE/ZER  {"l^ifJW  [Pers.  prince  oj 
fire]:  Jiapaadp;  [in  Is.  xxxni.  88,  Sin.  Alex.  %tf 
paaai]  Suramr)  was  a  son  of  Sennacherib,  whom, 
IP  conjunction  with  his  brother  Adnromelech,  he 
murdered  (2  K.  xix.  87).  Moses  of  Cborene  calls 
him  Sanasar,  and  says  that  he  waa  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  Armenian  king  to  whom  he  ded,  and 
given  a  tract  of  country  on  the  Assyrian  frontier, 
where  his  descendants  became  very  numerooi 
{HUL  Armetu  i.  22).  He  is  not  mentioned  ■• 
engaged  in  the  murder,  either  by  Polyhistor  or 
Abv&ius,  who  both  speidc  of  Adrammelech. 

G.  R. 

SHAHON  (]Vl|||^n,  with   the  def.  article 

[the  plain]:  h  Sop^y;^  h  dpv/nit;  rh  trtUtt: 
SartMy  campriiri€i,  cnmpui).  A  district  <^  the 
Holy  Land  occasionally  referred  to  m  the'  Bible  • 
(1  Chr.  V.  16,  xxvii.  29;  Is.  xxxiti.  9,  xxxv.  2,  Ixv. 
10;  Cant  ii.  1;  Acto  ix.  36,  A.  V.  Sarom).  The 
name  has  on  each  occurrence,  with  one  exception 
only,  the  definite  article  —  k(u-Shdi'6n  —  ss  is  the 
ease  also  with  other  districts  —  the  Arabah,  the 
ShefeUih,  the  Ciccar;  and  on  that  single  o:cask>n 
(1  Chr.  V.  16),  it  is  obvious  that  a  diffi*rent  spot 
must  be  intended  to  that  referred  to  in  the  other 
passages.  This  will  be  noticed  further  on.  It 
would  therefore  appear  that  "  the  Sharon  **  waa 
some  well-defined  region  familiar  to  the  Israelites, 
though  its  omission  in  the  formal  topographical 
documents  of  the  nation  shows  that  it  was  not  a 
recognized  division  of  the  country,  as  the  SbefrUh 
for  example.  [Skphkla.]  From  the  passages  above 

nant  of  the  Hebrew  def.  ameli».  It  ia  worthy  nf  remark 
that  a  mora  divided  trace  of  the  Ileb.  article  appears 
fn  Acts  ix.  86,  where  aome  BI8S.  have  Mrovpttvau 

«  The  Laaharoii  of  Josh.  xil.  18,  which  mom  iobol 
ais  consider  to  be  Sharon  with  a  pieposltkm  pnAarA, 
appeafs  to  the  writer  mors  probably  oarf^tlr  glfv  Ik 
the  A.  Y.    Jiisitsew.] 
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dtcd  «0  giUlMr  that  it  wu  »  pliee  of  pMliiiii  for 
orttle,  when  the  lojia  herdf  of  David  grand  (1 
Chr  xxvii.  29);  Che  beauty  of  which  wee  as  gener- 
ally reoot^niaed  as  that  of  Carmel  itaelf  (Is.  izxv. 
2);  aiid  the  d..Mlatioo  of  which  would  be  indeed  a 
eahuiiity  (xxxiii.  9),  and  its  reestaUishmcnt  a  sym- 
liol  of  the  highest  proi^ty  (Ixv.  10).  I1ie  rose 
of  Sharon  (pMsibly  the  tall,  graceful,  and  striking 
iquill)  was  u  simile  for  all  th«t  a  k>%-er  would  ex- 
preM  (Cant.  ii.  1).  [Roes,  mU^  Amer.  ed.]  Add 
to  these  slight  traits  the  indications  contained  in 
the  reiMierings  of  the  LXX.  rh  wfKevt  *'  the  pfaun/* 
and  6  ^i>/A^t,  ^  the  wood,*'  and  we  have  exhausted 
all  that  we  can  gather  from  the  Bible  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  Sharon. 

'I1ie  only  guide  to  its  locality  furniahed  by 
Scripture  u  its  mention  with  Lydda  in  Acts  ix. 
K.  'I'hcra  is,  howeier,  no  doubt  of  the  Identifiea- 
tion  of  Sharon.  It  is  that  brood  rich  tract  of  laiHl 
which  lies  between  the  mountains  of  the  centrsl 
part  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Mediterraneaji  — 
the  northern  continuation  of  the  Si iKFKLAH.  Jo- 
sephus  but  rarely  alludes  to  it,  and  then  so  ob- 
Bcuivly  that  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  with 
certainty,  from  his  wonds  alone,  that  lie  does  refer 
to  it.  He  employs  the  same  term  as  the  LXX., 
"  woodhuid.**  Apvfiol  rh  x^'P^^i'  KoAfirm,  sa3-s 
he  (Ata.  xiv.  13,  §  3;  and  oomp.  B.  J,  i.  13,  §  2), 
but  beyond  its  connection  with  Carmel  there  is  no 
clew  to  be  gained  from  either  passage.  The  sanie 
may  be  said  of  Strabo  (xvi.  28),  who  applies  the 
laine  name,  and  at  the  same  time  mentions  Car- 
•nel. 

Bhaixm  is  derived  by  Gesenius  ( Thti.  p.  642)  from 

• 

"^^^t  to  be  straigbt  or  even— the  root  also  ot 
AfiihdTy  the  name  of  a  district  east  of  Jordan, 
'fhe  application  to  it,  however,  by  the  LXX.,  by 
Josephus,  and  by  Streho,  of  the  name  Apvfi6t  or 
Apvftiol  —  *'  woodland,**  is  singular.  It  does  not 
seem  certain  that  that  term  implies  the  existence  of 
wood  oo  the  plain  of  Sharon.  Hdand  has  pointed 
oat  {Pal  p.  190)  tliat  the  Saronicns  Sinus,  or  Bay  of 
Saron,  in  Greece,  was  so  called  (Pliny,  //.  AT.  iv.  5) 
because  of  its  woods,  ffdptnfis  meaning  an  oak* 
Thus  it  is  not  impossible  that  AfnffUt  was  used  as 
an  equivalent  of  tlie  name  Sharon,  and  was  not 
Intended  to  denote  the  presence  of  oaks  or  woods  on 
the  spot.  May  it  not  be  a  token  that  the  original 
meaning  of  Saron,  or  Sharon,  is  not  that  which  its 
rceeived  Hebrew  root  would  imply,  and  that  it  has 
perished  except  in  this  one  instance  ?  The  Alex- 
andrine Jews  who  translated  the  LXX.  are  not 
likely  to  have  known  much  either  of  the  Saronic 
gulf,  or  of  its  connection  with  a  rare  Greek  word. 
Eutebius  and  Jerome  {Onomnat.  **  Saron  **),  un- 
der the  name  of  Saronas,  specify  it  ss  the  region 
ixtending  from  Ceesarea  to  Joppa.  And  this  is 
fioiroborated  by  Jerome  in  his  comments  on  the 
ttiiee  passages  in  Isaiah,  in  one  of  which  (on  Ixv. 
10)  he  appears  to  extend  it  as  far  south  as  Januila. 
rhere  ore  occasional  allusions  to  wood  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  events  which  occurred  in  this  dis- 
trict in  later  tin  es.  Thus,  in  the  Chronicles  of 
the  Crusades,  the  *'  Forest  of  Saron  **  was  the  scene 
)f  one  of  the  nK)st  romar^ic  adtentures  of  Kichard 
[Midland,  //tstotW  viii.),  the  '•forest of  Asaor** 
(t.  e.  Arsuf)  is  mentioned  by  Vinisauf  (iv.  16).  To 
the  S.  L.  of  Kai$ar*yeh  then  is  still  **a  dreary 
wood  of  (natural)  dwarf  pines  and  entangled 
fOilMS**  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  eh.  S3). 
the  orebaitb  and  paJip.gfDvei  round  Jimm,  Ijfdd, 
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tad  Rawdek,  uDd  the  dense  thkhati  el  dhn  Inlii 
ncighborlModorthetwoIaet  —  aawell  as  th«  sal* 
beiry  phmtaftions  In  the  VaOey  of  the  Amfek  a  km 
miles  from  Jaflk  —  an  industry  happil j  iiiin  swing 
every  day  —  show  how  easily  wood  mig^  be  inaiB- 
tained  by  care  and  cuUivatkn  (see  Stsmlaj,  &  4 
/>.  p.  260  noU). 

A  geneni  sketch  of  the  district  is  given  ooder 
the  facMl  of  PALK9TIHK  (vol.  iil.  p.  8296  C).  Je- 
rome {Comm,  on  Is.  xzxv.  2)  diaractetieeB  it  in 
words  which  admirably  portray  its  aspecta  even  at 
thepreeent:  *<  Omnia  igitur  candor  (toe  wfaiie  sand- 
hills of  the  coast),  ealtiia  Dei  (the  wide  crops  of  the 
finest  com),  et  drcnmcisioois  sdentaa  (the  wcffl 
trimmed  pUntaftioaa)  et  loca  ubeniooa  et  campea- 
tria  (the  long,  gentle  swells  of  rieh  red  and  hbck 
earth)  quss  appellantur  Saron.** 

2.  (P*^^:  [Vat.]  Tcpioft;  [Rom.]  Alex.  Sn- 
pwir:  Sanm,)  The  Shahou  of  1  Chr.  v.  16,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  lieen  made,  la  distin- 
guished from  the  western  plain  by  not  having  the 
article  attached  to  its  name  as  the  other  invariably 
haa.  It  is  also  apparent  from  the  passage  itaell 
that  it  was  some  district  on  the  east  of  Joedaa  la 
the  neighborhood  of  Gilead  and  Bashan.     The  ex- 

pmakm  »suburbf  **  Otth^D)  is  in  itaelf  renHik* 
alJe.  llie  name  has  not*  Men  met  with  in  that 
directk>n,  and  the  only  approach  to  an  explanation 
of  it  is  that  of  Prof.  Stanley  {8.  f  P.  App.  §  7), 
that  Sharon  may  here  be  a  synoojm  for  the 
Bttor  —  a  word  probably  derived  from  the 
root,  describing  a  rqpon  with  some  of  the 
chancterisUcs,  and  attached  to  the  pastoral  plaina 
east  of  the  Jordan.  G. 

BHA'ROKITE,  THE  OP^^H  [m, 
above]:  [Vat]  •  So^rfinir;  [Rom.]  Alea.  2^. 
pwmnit:  Sartmitt*).  Shitni,  who  had  charge  of 
the  royal  herds  pastured  in  Sharon  (1  C^r.  xzrii. 
29),  is  the  only  Sharonite  mentioned  in  the  Biblo. 

G. 


BHABU'HEN  OfF^  {pUtwmi  ludgimg, 
Ges.]:  o/  ^7^  <*  avtmk,  in  both  MSB.:  Sartom 
[  'iSartk€n\ ).  A  town  named  in  Josh.  xhc.  6  onlj 
amongst  those  which  were  allotted  within  Ja<Ui 
to  Simeon.  Shanihen  does  not  appear  in  the  cat- 
alogue of  the  cities  of  Judah  ;  but  instead  of  it« 
and  occupying  the  same  position  with  regard  to 
the  other  names,  we  find  Shilhim  (xv.  38).  In 
the  list  of  1  Chr.  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  po- 
sitbn  is  occupied  by  Shaakaim  (iv.  31).  Whether 
these  are  diflerent  places,  or  difierent  names  of  tho 
same  plaoe,  or  mere  variatk>ns  of  carelees  copyiata; 
and,  in  the  last  case,  which  is  the  original  form,  it 
is  perhaps  impossible  now  to  determine.  Of  €tm 
thiee,  Sliaaraim  would  seem  to  have  the  strong«at 
claim,  since  we  know  that  !t  was  the  name  o(  a 
place  in  another  directiou,  while  Shilhim  and  Sh*- 
ruhen  are  found  once  only.  If  so,  then  the  Aim 
which  exists  in  Shaaraim  has  disappeared  in  tho 
others. 

Knobel  {Exeg,  Haindb.  on  Josh.  zv.  32)  eaUs 
attention  to  TtU  SherCah,  about  10  miles  vfeet  ol 
Bir  tM-Sebn,  at  the  bead  of  Watfy  SkerVah  (tlw 
"watering«plaoe**).  The  podtinn  is  not  nnsoii' 
able,  but  as  to  its  identity  wit&  Shaaraim  or  81i» 
ruhen  we  can  say  nothing.  G. 


•  Prebablj 
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SHA'SH AI  P  lyl.]  C^ttfttT  [perh.  mAWM]  : 
Zctf'ct;  [Vat.  FA.  with  preceding  word,  JiaBouet- 
rciO  SisaX),  One  of  tlie  tons  of  Beni  who  had 
suurried  »  foreign  wife  and  put  her  away  in  the  time 
af  Ezra  (Ear.  z.  40). 

SHA^HAK  (pW^ :  Xo$c^Ki  [Vat  SwicnX, 
ImniKi]  Sesac).  A  Bei\Jainlta,  one  of  the  eons  of 
Beriah  (1  Chr.  riii.  14,  85). 

SHAOJL  (bW^  [lonffing,  Sim.  Gee.] :  la- 
e^x;  Alex.  So^tovijX  in  Gen.:  5ad/).  1.  The  aon 
af  Simeon  bj  a  Canaanitish  woman  (Gen.  zhri.  10 ; 
Ex.  Yi.  15:  Num.  zxvi.  13;  1  Chr.  iv.  84),  and 
founder  of  the  fiunilj  of  the  SHAUUTSa.  The  Jew- 
ish traditions  identify  him  with  Zimri,  **  who  did 
tlie  work  of  the  Ganaanites  m  ShitUm*'  (Tug. 
Ptwndcgoo.  oo  Gen.  zhi.). 

2.  Shanl  of  Rehoboth  bj  the  river  waa  one  of 
the  kinga  of  Edom,  and  tuoceaor  of  Samlah  (1 
Chr.  i.  48,  49).  In  the  A.  V.  of  Gen.  ixxii.  87, 
he  ia  leaa  accurately  called  Saul. 

3.  A  Kohathite,  aon  of  Uiiiah  (1  Chr.  Ti.  84). 

•  SHAOTLITES,   THE  OVw?^,    patro- 

nym.:   6  Imavki;  Vat  Aiez. -Aci:  AnditoX  de- 
leeodaDte  of  Siiaol,  1  (Num.  zzvL  13).        A. 

SHA'YEH,  THB  VALLEY  OF  (ppy 
■^I^  [*K  n<>te  ^  below];  the  Samar.  0)d. adds  the 

srtkla,  ma7n  'r,  Sam.  Yen.  n39Q :«  r^y 

^•i\dlBa  r^r  Sotny^;  Alex.  r.  jc.  t.  Xamiy:  valiU 
fktt€  qmm  t$t  valHt  rtgu).  A  name  found  only  in 
Geo.  SIT.  It  is  one  of  those  archaic  names  with 
vhkk  this  venerable  chapter  abounds  —  such  as 
Bfia.  En-Hishpai,  Ham,  Haaeaon-tamar  >- so  ar- 
cfaaie,  tlMt  many  c^  them  have  been  elucidated  by 
tha  lusei thill  of  tbeur  more  modem  ^  equivalents  in 
tlM  body  of  the  doeument,  by  a  later  but  still  very 
ancient  hand.  In  the  present  ease  the  explanation 
does  not  throw  any  light  upon  the  locality  of  Sha- 
veh:  "The  valley  of  Shavah«  that  is  the  Valley  of 
the  King**  (ver.  17).  True,  the  ^  Valley  of  the 
King  *'  Is  mcntwned  again  in  8  Sam.  xxiii  18,  as 
tbe  site  of  a  pillar  set  up  by  Abeakmi;  but  this 
passage  again  conveys  no  uidication  of  its  position, 
and  i»  ia  by  no  means  certain  thai  th«  two  passages 
refer  to  tbe  same  spot,  llie  extreme  obscurity  in 
which  the  whole  aooonnt  <^  Aliram's  n>ute  from 
Damaaeua  is  involved,  haa  been  already  noticed 
under  Salem.  A  notion  haa  been  long  *^  prevalent 
*jMt  the  pillar  of  Abaalom  is  the  weU-known  pyram* 
dal  struetore  which  forma  tbe  northern  member 
jf  the  group  of  monnmeota  at  the  weateni  foot  of 
Oltvei.  This  is  perhaps  originally  founded  on  the 
vtatement  of  Josephus  (Ani.  vii.  10,  §  3)  that  Ab- 
^kxn  erected  (ecnyirc)  a  column  (er^An)  of  mar- 
ole  (A(8ev  fiapftmpiv^u)  at  a  distance  of  two  stadia 


Tka  Targom  of  Oakslos  givas  the  nma  eqalva* 
,  bwt  with  a  enrfoos  adiUtton,  '*  Um  plain  of  Me- 
hieb  is  tbe  king's  plaea  of  rMiog ; "  reeaiUnc 
iwtfpflpfMc  io  sinacatjr  InaartMl  hj  the  LXX.  In 
xlvti.  7. 

This  la  one  of  the  oomanMia  inatancaa  in  which 

Tattean  Cod.  (Mai)  afreaa  with  the  Alex.,  and  dls- 

wlth  the  ordloarj  text,  which  in  this  east  has 

Sfl^.     (Thia  part  of  QeDasls  la  wanting  in  the 

M8.  (aae  art.  SvmaeDiT,  p.  2918  *>y,  and  la 

la  Jfei^  ad.  ftom  a  oompaiaHvely  BMtdem  MS. 

tt,flolaBM).— A.] 

U  Ihe  sigDiaaalkMi  af  SkmtA  to  "valley/'  aa  Oe- 
aad  r tat  aBNr«»  then  kts  extieme  antlqui^  to 


the 
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from  Jerusalem.  But  neither  the  spui  nor  Ihi 
structure  of  the  so-called  **  Abeabm*s  tomb  *'  i^nc 
nther  with  this  description,  or  with  the  terms  of 
2  Sam.  xviU.  IS.  Tbe  ''  Valley  of  the  King '*  wai 
an  JtJmek,  that  is,  a  broad,  open  valley,  having  few 
or  no  featurea  in  common  with  the  deep,  ragged 
ravine  of  the  Kedron.  [Valley.]  The  pillar  of 
Abaalom  —  which  went  by  the  name  of  **  Abealom'a 

hand  **  —  was  set  up,  erected  (3^^)|  according  to 
Joeephus  in  nuvble  —  while  the  lower  existing  part 
of  the  monument  (which  abne  haa  any  pneteneion 
to  great  antiquity)  is  a  monolith  not  erected,  but 
excavated  out  of  the  ordinary  limestone  of  the  hill, 
and  almost  exactly  similar  to  the  so-called  ^  took 
of  Zeohariah,"  the  second  from  it  on  the  sout^ 
And  e^'on  this  cannot  claim  any  very  great  agi 
since  its  Ionic  capitals  and  the  ornaments  of  Sum 
frieie  speak  with  unfaltering  voice  of  Roman  art. 

Shaveh  occurs  also  in  coqjunction  with  another 
andent  word  in  the  name 

SHA'VBH  KIBIATHA'IM  {TlVft 

DtOl^i?  [plaviofikedoubUeUg]:  iv  Iwp  r$ 
w6ktr-  Sav€  Caiiaihaim)^  mentioned  in  the  same 
evly  document  (Gen.  xir.  5)  as  the  residence  of 
the  Emim  at  the  time  of  Chedorlaomer's  incur- 
sion. Kiriathaim  is  named  in  the  later  history, 
and,  though  it  has  not  been  identified,  Is  known 
to  have  bwn  a  town  on  the  east  of  the  Jor&an; 
and  Shaveh  Kiriathaim,  which  was  also  in  the 
same  region,  was  (if  Shaveh  mean  ** valley**) 
probably  the  valley  in  or  by  which  the  town  lay. 

G. 

8HAV  SHA  (Ktt?!^  lwarriorofJeko9ak]: 

Uwrd;  [Vat  Iiyirovr;]'  FA.  Sovr:  Suta).  The 
royal  secretary  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xviii. 
16).  He  is  apparently  the  same  with  Seraiah 
(2  Sam.  viiL  17),  who  is  called  ^§tad  by  Josephus 
(AnL  vii.  5,  §  4),  and  awrd  in  the  Vat.  MS.  ol 
the  LXX.  [3curc(  in  the  Roman  ed.,  but  Aaa  in 
the  Vat  MS.  (Mai).  — A.]  Shisha  is  the  read- 
ing  of  two  MSS.  and  of  the  Targum  in  1  Chr. 
xviii.  16.  In  9  Sam.  xx.  i5  he  is  called  Sheva, 
and  in  1  K.  ir.  8,  Shisha. 

SHAWM.  In  the  Prayer-book  version  of  Pa. 
xcviii.  6,  **  with  trumpets  also  and  tknwmg  "  is  the 
rendering  of  what  stands  in  the  A.  V.  "  with  trum- 
pets and  aound  of  oomeL'*  The  Hebrew  word 
tranabted  "  comet  '*  %rill  be  found  treated  under 
that  head.  The  *«ahawm  *'  waa  a  muaieal  inatm- 
ment  reaerobling  the  clarionet  The  word  oecure 
in  the  forms  $htilm,  aW/nie,  and  is  connected  with 
the  Germ,  tcakuneie^  a  reed-pipe. 

**  With  MkanmtB  and  trompeta  and  with  elarkma  awwet  ** 

Srsvaia,  F.  Q.  I.  12,  f  IS. 

**  Ivan  from  the  ahiiUaataAaiiwi  unto  the  catimmata  * 

DaATTOR,  Fotjfolb.  Iv.  SQ6. 

involved  in  the  vary  exprssaloa  "  the  Bmak  •Shaveh," 
which  ahowa  that  the  word  had  ceased  to  to  InfelKk 
glbla  to  Che  writer,  who  added  to  It  a  modirn  wont  d 
the  aama  maanlng  with  ItaaUl  It  la  aqaival«nt  te 
aooh  namaa  aa  <*  Poanta  d* Alcantara,'*  "  the  Ortaaao 
Steps,"  etc.,  where  the  one  part  of  th«  name  Is  a  mere 
repetition  or  txmnalatioo  of  the  other,  and  which  cao< 
not  ar*at  till  the  meaning  of  tto  older  tann  la  ob- 


•  Both  0«aanlna  and  fUiat  define  TiyD  as  <*  plain  ** 
(pktmtiea   Ebene)  H. 

d  Perhapa  first  mentloaed  by  Beulamln  f  f  TaMi 
(A.1  neOi,  and  next  Iv  MaundsvlUt  (Mtt) 
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Mr.  OMppfll  Mjrt  {Pop.  Mwb.  i.  85,  note  6),  ^^TIm 
■wdan  clarionet  k  an  Improwmcnt  upon  the 
«hawin,  Khkh  wu  pbjed  with  a  reed  Bke  the 
fmyte,  or  hautboy,  bnt  being  a  ba«  iottniiMnt, 
with  about  the  eompaai  of  an  oetate,  had  probably 
mon  the  tone  of  a  baanon.**  In  the  sane  note  he 
quotea  one  of  the  *<  proverbia  '*  written  about  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  on  the  walla  of  the  Manor 
Houie  at  Leckingfleld,  near  Beverley,  Yorkahlre:  — 

"  ▲  ibawBM  maketh  a  awtta  aouDdi,  far  ha  tonythe 
tha  bail ; 
It  mountitha  not  to  hya,  but  kaplth  rula  and  apaea. 
Tat  yf  It  be  blowna  with  to  Tabemant  a  wynda, 
It  makttha  it  to  myigovana  out  of  hia  klnda.** 

IVoni  a  pacuge  quoted  by  Narea  {Glottnr^)  it  ap- 
paaiB  that  the  ahawm  had  a  mournful  aound:  *— 

«lia  — 

That  naTar  wants  a  GUaad  ftUl  of  balm 
'  Yiir  Ufa  alaot,  shall  turn  thy  waftal  tkalm 
Into  tha  many  pipe.** 

O.  TouM,  IMufM,  p.  18. 

W^.  A.  tt  • 

•  SUEAF.    [PAasovicH,  vol.  iU.  p.  S846.] 

SHE^AIi  (!>^Xp  [atHnff]:  JaKovia;  Alex. 
IoaA:  S<uU).  Oiie  of  the  aons  of  Bani  who  had 
married  a  forugn  wife  (Ear.  z.  89).  In  1  £adr. 
ix.  30  he  is  called  Jasakl. 

SHEALTIEL  ( V'^^tt^i  bnt  thiee  Umea 

In  Haggai  bH^^)^^  [whom  I  atked  of  God]: 
XaXaBtiiK''  Saiathul),  Father  of  Zerubbabel  the 
leader  of  the  Return  from  Captirity  (Ear.  ill.  2,  8, 
V.  2;  Neh.  zU.  1;  Hag.  i.  1,  12,  14,  ii.  2,  23). 
The  name  occurs  alao  in  the  original  of  1  Chr.  III. 
17,  though  there  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  Sala- 
THIEL.  lliat  ia  its  equivalent  in  the  books  of  the 
Apocrypha  and  the  N.  T. ;  and  under  that  liead 
the  curious  queations  connected  with  hia  penon  an 
examined. 

SHEARI'AH  (n!*77?^  [»Aom  Jehovah  t^ 
ritno^f]:  Sopota;  [Vat.  ^in.]  Alex.  Sopia  in 
1  Ohr.  ix.  44:  Saria),  One  of  the  six  aons  of 
Axel,  a  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viu.  38,  ix. 
44). 

SHEABINO-HOUSE,  THE  (Tpr  n^ J 

D^l^'in  :a  Bcutfcucdt^  ruv  iroifi4pt»y;  Alex.  Bcu- 
BoKtdi  r.  w.:  camera  pattorum).  A  place  on  the 
road  between  Jexreel  and  Samaria,  at  which  Jehu, 
on  his  way  to  the  tatttf,  encountered  forty-two  mem« 
bers  of  the  royal  family  of  Judnh,  whom  he  slaugh- 
tered at  the  well  or  pit  attached  to  the  pUoe  (2  K. 
X.  12, 14).  The  translators  of  our  version  have  given 
Ui  the  margin  the  literal  meanuig  of  the  name  — 
*<  houae  of  binding  of  the  shepherds,**  and  in  the 
text  an  interpretation  perhaps  adopted  from  Jos. 
Kimehi.  Binding,  howe^'er,  is  but  a  subordinate 
part  of  the  operation  of  shearing,  and  the  word 
tkftd  is  not  anywhere  used  in  the  Bible  in  conneo- 
Uon  thiiewith.  'Ilie  interpretation  of  the  Taigum 
an<l  Arabic  version,  adopted  by  Raahi,  namely, 
u  bouse  of  the  meeting  of  shepherds,*'  ia  aooepted 
by  Sinionis  {Onom.  p.  186)  and  Gesenius  (7%«. 
p.  195  b).  Other  renderings  are  given  by  Aquik 
tnd  Symmachus.  None  of  them,  however,  leem 
latiafiietory,  and   it  is  probable  that  the  origi- 

•  The  lut  word  of  the  three  is  omitled  In  var.  14  in 
Iha  erii^t,  and  in  both  the  Teniona.  1 
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nal  meaning  baa  eaeaped.  Bt  tba  LXX., 
bins,  and  Jerome,  it  ia  treated  as  a  proper 
as  tiiey  also  treat  the  "  garden-houae  **  of  Sz. 
Ensebins  (  Onom,)  mentions  it  aa  a  village  of 
ria ''  in  the  great  plain  [of  Eadraebn]  15  milea 
from  Legeon.**  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  a  if^'UTTf 
of  pneiaely  16  Roman  miles  from  Ltj;um  the  name 
of  Beih-kad  appears  in  Van  de  Yelde'a  znap  (see 
alao  Bob.  BibL  Re*,  ii  316);  but  tbis  place,  though 
coincident  in  point  of  distance,  ia  not  on  the  plain 
Dor  can  it  either  belong  to  Samaria,  or  be  on  the 
road  from  Jeareel  thither,  being  behind  (aooth  of) 
Mount  Gilboa.  The  shmghter  at  the  well  recalb  the 
massacre  of  the  pilgrims  by  Ishmael  ben-Nethaniah 
at  Mixpah,  and  the  reoent  tragedy  at  Cawnpore. 

G. 

SHE^AB-JA'SHUB  OW;  "^  [a  rtaa. 

mml  aAotf  refirw]:  4  KaraXu^h  Ict^o^:  fM 
dtrtikHu  eM  JanA),  llie  aon  of  Isaiah  tha 
prophet,  who  accompanied  hhn  when  he  vent  to 
meet  Abas  in  the  canaeway  of  the  fliller*a  field  (la. 
Tii.  8).  The  name,  like  that  of  the  prophet*a  other 
aon,  Haher-ahalal4uMh-bax,  had  a  mystical  aignifi- 
cance,  and  appears  to  have  been  given  with  mixed 
feriings  of  BoiTow  and  hope  —  B(nT0w  for  the  cap- 
tirity  of  the  people,  and  hope  (hat  in  the  end  a 
remnant  ahould  return  to  the  hud  of  their  fiohcn 
(comp.  Is.  X.  20-22). 

SHB3A  (V^p  [seoea,  an  oathjz   2^0*4, 
[Alex.  2  Sam.  xx.  1,  7,  AiSec;]  Joeeph.  :Ufiatot- 
Seba),    llie  son  of  Bichri,  a  Beqjamita  from  the 
mountaina  of  I'^thraim  (2  Sam.  xx.  1-22),  the  last 
chief  of  the  Abealom  insurrection.    He  ia  described 
aa  a  **  man  of  Belial,**  which  seema  [comp.  Shuuei] 
to  have  been  the  usual  term  of  invective  caat  to  and 
fro  between  the  two  partiea.    Bat  he  muat  have 
been  a  person  of  sopie  consequence,  from  the  im- 
mense efiect  produced  by  liis  appeanmce.     It  waa 
in  fiut  all  but  an  anticipation  of  the  revolt  of  Jero- 
boam.    It  waa  not,  aa  in  the  caae  of  Abealom,  a 
mere  conflict  between  two  fiictiona  in  the  court  of 
Judah,  but  a  struggle,  arising  out  of  that  conflict, 
on  the  part  of  the  tribe  of  lki\jamiii  to  reoover  ita 
loat  aaoendaucy;  a  struggle  of  which  aome  indica- 
tlona  had  been  already  maniiiBBted  in  the  excesaive 
bitterness  of  the  Beiyamite  Shimei.     The  occasion 
aeiaed  by  Sheba  waa  the  emubOion,  aa  if  from  by- 
alty,  between  the  northern  and  aouthem  tribes  on 
David's  return.     Through  the  andeat  coatom,  he 
summoned  all  the  tribes  "to  their  tenta;'*  and 
then,  and  afterwards,  Judah  alone  remained  tuikh' 
ful  to  the  houae  of  Darid  (2  Sam.  xx.  1,  2).     The 
king  might  well  aay,  *'  Sheba  the  aon  of  Bicbri 
Mliall  do  ua  more  bann  than  did  Abaalom  **  (ibid,  6). 
What  he  feared  waa  Sheba 's  occupation  of  tlw  for- 
tified dtiea.     This  fear  was  justified  by  the  ranlt 
Sheba  traversed  the  whole  of  Palestine,  apparently 
rousing  the  population,  Joab  following  him  in  full 
pursuit,  and  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  gravity 
of  the  occasion,  that  the  murder  even  of  the  gres;^ 
Aniaaa  waa  but  a  paasing  incident  in  the  campaigii. 
He  stayed  but  for  the  moment  of  the  deed,  and 
**  pursued  after  Sheba  the  aon  of  Bichri.'*     The 
mass  of  the  army  halted  for  an  instant  by  the 
bloody  corpae,  and  then  they  alao  **  went  on  after 
Joab  to  pursue  after  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri.**    It 
seems  to  have  been  his  intention  to  establish  him- 
self in  the  fortress  of  Abel-Betb>maacah,  in  ths 
northmoat  extremity  of  Paleatine,  poeaibly  allied  If 
the  cause  of  Abaalom  through  his  mother  Haaash 
and  fiunooa  for  the  pradenoe  of  ita  inhabitants  (| 
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Um,  n.  IS).  That  prodcnoe  wu  put  to  the  teit 
so  the  preeent  occasion.  Joab*s  termi  were  —  the 
Bead  of  the  insurgeDt  dikf.  A  woman  of  thephoe 
■ndeftook  the  mianon  to  her  dty,  and  propoaed 
the  aeeatkm  to  her  frOow-citizeiia.  The  head  of 
Sheba  waa  thrown  over  the  wall,  and  the  intunreo- 
tioo  ended. 

S.  (2€/9«^;  Ala.  2o0aB9i  Sebe,)  A  Gadlte, 
ooe  of  the  ehieft  of  hi*  tribe  who  dwelt  in  Bashan 
(1  Chr.  T.  13).  A.  P.  & 

SHITBA  (^X^  [aee  bdow]).  Hie  name 
of  three  fathen  of  tribes  in  the  early  gcnealog&ss 
of  Gcneeis,  often  rafBrred  to  in  the  amnd  booki. 
Hiey  are:  — 

1.  (lUifid;  [Tat  in  1  Chr.  Ja0€er:]  StAa.)  A 
son  cf  Raaoiah,  son  of  Cash  (Gen.  x.  7;  1  Chr. 

S.  (Alex.  2a3«v,  l/ofiuw*)  A  aon  of  Joklan 
i(3«n.  z.  S8;  1  Chr.  L  83);  tho  tenth  in  older  of 
his  sons. 

3.  {%aBd^  Soifaf;  Akz.  SajSay,  la$a,)  A 
son  of  Jokaban,  son  of  Ketorah  ((icn.  zxt.  8;  1 
Chr.  L  83). 

We  ahall  consider,  first,  the  history  of  the  Jok- 
tamta  Sheba;  and,  secondly,  the  Coahite  Sheba 
and  ftho  Keturahite  Sheba  together. 

I.  It  haa  been  shown,  in  Arabia  and  other 
actielea,  that  the  Joktanites  were  among  the  eariy 
oninniata  of  soathera  Arabia,  and  that  the  kingdom 
vhidi  they  there  fonnded  waa,  fbr  many  centuries, 
eattsd  the  kingdom  of  Sheba,  after  one  of  the  sons 
of  Joktan.  Hiey  ftppear  to  have  been  preceded  by 
an  aboriginal  race,  which  the  Arabian  historians 
deaeribo  aa  a  people  of  gigantae  stature,  who  culti- 
fBled  the  land  and  peo]^  the  deserts  alike,  living 
with  the  Jinn  in  the  "  deserted  quarter,**  or,  like 
tho  tribe  of  Thamood,  dwelling  in  cavea.  This 
people  ootreepond,  in  their  traditions,  to  the  abo- 
rigfaial  races  of  whom  remains  are  found  wherever 
a  oiviliJDed  nation  has  supplanted  and  dispossessed 
the  ruder  race.  But  boidee  these  extinct  tribes, 
then  are  the  eridenoes  of  Cushite  settlers,  who 
appear  to  have  paaied  along  the  south  eoast  from 
weat  to  east,  and  who  pn>bi3>^  preceded  the  Jok-* 
tauritea,  and  mixed  with  them  wbn  they  arrived  in 
^eountry. 

Sheba  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  great 
iooth  Arabian  kingdom  and  the  peoplea  which 
it,  until  that  of  Himyer  took  its  pboe  in 
On  this  point  much  obscurity  re- 
but the  Sabwans  are  mentioned  by  Diod. 
who  rcfen  to  the  historical  books  of  the 
kiqga  of  Egypt  in  the  Alexandrian  library,  and 
by  Eratoethenea,  aa  well  aa  Artemidoms,  or  Aga- 
tharrbidfs  (iii  38,  46),  who  is  Stnbo*s  chief  an- 
thority;  and  the  HomeritSB  or  Himyerites  an  first 
mentlooed  by  Strabo,  in  the  expedition  of  i£lius 
Gdloa  (B.  a  34).  Nowhcrs  earlier,  in  sacred  or 
piuiuM  recorde,  are  the  latter  people  mentioned, 
caeepi  by  the  Arabian  historians  themsdves,  who 
plnee  Himyer  veiy  high  in  their  list,  and  aaeribe 
faDpertance  to  hie  fiunily  from  that  -ariy  date. 
Wo  have  cndeavoced,  in  other  artidea,  to  show 
iMsnna  for  supposing  that  in  this  very  name  of 
Binyw  we  have  th^  Bed  Man,  and  the  origin  of 
Ciythnia,  ErythrMO  Sea,  Phosniciana^  ete.  [See 
Ababia;  Red  Ssa.]  The appHnt  difiknlties  of 
ihe  eaae  are  reeonciled  by  tuppeahig,  as  M.  Camaln 
io  Paneval  (iijsai,  L  64,  56)  has  done,  that  the 
kafdon  and  its  people  rseslved  the  nana  of  Sheba 
CJbuMi!,  Sebh),  but  thai  Hi  ehlif  and 
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reigning  family  or  tribe  waa  that  of  Himyei ;  and 
that  an  old  name  was  thus  preserved  until  thi 
foundation  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Himyer  or 
the  Tubbaaa,  which  M.  Caussin  is  inelined  to  place 
(but  there  is  much  uncertainty  about  this  date\ 
about  a  oentury  before  our  era,  when  the  two  great 
rival  families  of  Himyer  and  Kahlan,  t<^pether  with 
emaller  tribes,  were  united  under  the  former.  Ii 
support  of  the  view  that  the  name  of  Sheba  ap- 
plied to  the  kingdom  and  its  people  as  a  generis 
or  national  name,  we  find  in  the  Kdmoot  ^ttm 
name  of  Seb&  comprises  the  tribes  of  the  Temen 
in  oommon"  (s.  v.  Sebh);  and  this  was  wiittcn 
bng  after  the  later  kingdom  of  Himyer  had  fkns- 
ished  and  fallen.  And  ftirther,  as  liimyer  meaal 
tho*'BedMan,'*sopiobablydidSebh.    InArablc, 

the  verb  se&d,  Lum,  said  of  the  son,  or  of  a 
journey,  or  of  a  fever,  means  **it  altered  '*  a  num, 
i.  e.  by  turning  him  red;  the  noun  seid,  as  well  as 
dbd  and  sefree-oA,  signifies  •*  wine  '*  ( Tdj  el-'Aroot 
MS.)'  The  Arabian  wine  was  red;  for  we  read 
*•  komeyt  is  a  name  of  wine,  because  there  is  in  it 
Uackness  and  lednees "  {Sihdh  MS.)*  It  appears, 
then,  that  in  St\A  we  very  poesibly  have  the  oldest 
name  of  the  Red  Man,  whenee  came  ^7iri(,  Him 
yer,  and  Erjthrus. 

We  have  assumed  the  identity  of  the  A.mbie 

Sebh,  Lmm,  with  «ieba  {t^Vf).     The  pL  fomr 

W^^qXfi  eorreepondi  with  the  Qntk  Jafiauf  and 
the  Latin  Sabssi.    (jesenius  compares  the  Heb. 

with  Eth.A*n2^**man."    The  Hebrew  thin  is, 

in  by  for  the  greater  number  of  inetanoea,  fin  hi 
Arable  (see  (yoenius);  and  the  historical,  ethno- 
kigioal,  and  geographical  circumstanoee  of  the  oase, 
aU  require  tbe  identification. 

In  the  Bible,  the  Joktanite  Sheba,  mentioned 
geneabgically  in  Gen.  x.  28,  recun,  as  a  kingdom 
in  the  account  of  the  visit  of  the  queen  of  Shebn 
to  king  Sokmion,  when  she  heard  of  his  fome  con- 
cerning the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  came  to  prove 
him  frith  hard  questions  (1  K.  x.  1);  **atid  she 
came  to  Jeruealem  with  a  very  great  train,  with 
camels  that  bare  spices,  and  very  much  gold,  and 
precious  stones"  (ver.  8).  And,  again,  "she  gave 
the  king  an  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  gold, 
and  of  spices  very  great  store,  and  precious  stones: 
there  came  no  more  such  abundance  of  spices  as 
these  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  gave  to  king  Solo- 
mon "  (ver.  10).  She  was  attracted  by  the  fome 
of  Sok>mon*s  wisdom,  which  she  had  beard  in  hrt 
own  hmd;  but  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  bad 
reoenily  been  sokmuised,  and,  no  doubt,  the  people 
of  Arabia  were  desirous  to  see  this  fomous  house. 
That  the  queen  was  of  Sheba  in  Arabia,  and  not  of 
Seba  the  Cushite  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  is  unquee- 
tkmable ;  Joeephus  and  some  of  the  Rabbinical  wriV 
era*  pcrversety,  as  usual,  refer  her  to  the  hitter;  and 
the  Ethiopian  (or  Abyssinian)  Church  has  a  con< 
venient  tnulition  to  the  same  eflbct  (comp.  Joeeph. 
AnL  riil.  8,  {  6;  LudoU;  i/iW.  jEthiop,  U.  8;  Har- 
rie'e  il^tomna,  U.  106).  The  AraU  caU  her  BUkeee 
(or  TeUumah  or  Balkamah;  Ibn  Khakkion),  a 
queen  of  the  bter  Himyerites,  who,  if  M.  C^anssln'f 


•  Absn-lhra  (on  Dan.  xl.  8),  however, 
ttit  queen  of  Sheba  aame  from  the  T«naB, 
4telDe  aa  Ishaaettte  (er  laOier  a  8bsBiiltte> 
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•Imnobglad  icQQitnMnti  of  tfat  eiriy  hbtery  nf 
the  TeoMn  be  eoncoC,  rrigiMd  In  Uw  flnt  century 
»f  oar  en  (^Jtoi,  i.  75,  Ae.);  uid  hi  edite  at 
lf»-rib  (Markbft)  lUai  bmn  her  naiM,  while  M. 
Freenel  re«d  the  naim  of  «*  Aluweah  **  or  *'  Btl- 
■aacah  '*  in  nuuij  of  the  Himjeritle  intcriptiotii. 
The  Anb  itory  of  this  queen  it,  in  the  iirewnt 
•tate  of  our  knowledge,  aitofjeihcr  unhieloricel  and 
unworthy  of  credit;  but  tlw  attempt  to  make  Inr 
Solomon's  queen  of  Sbeba  probably  anee  (ai  M. 
t;auMin  conjectures)  ftom  Um  btter  being  men- 
tioned in  the  Kur-An  without  any  name,  mm!  the 
eommentators  adopting  Bilkees  as  the  moat  aodeot 
•uesB  of  Sheba  in  the  Hats  of  the  Yemen.  The 
&ur4n,  as  usual,  contains  a  very  poor  Tenkm  ef 
Ihe  Biblical  nairaUve,  diluted  with  nename  and 
wcombered  with  fables  (cL.  zxvii.  ver.  Si,  Ae.)> 

The  other  paisages  in  the  Bible  which  seem  to 
reftr  to  the  Joktanite  Sheba  occur  hi  Is.  k.  6, 
where  we  read,  *«all  they  Axn  Sbeba  shall  come: 
they  ahall  bring  gold  and  Inoense/*  in  ooi^unction 
with  Hidhui,  Ephafa,  Kedar,  and  Nebaioth.  Hera 
reference  is  made  to  tlie  oomnieroe  that  took  the 
road  fhmi  Sheba  along  the  western  borders  of 
Arabia  (unless,  as  Is  possible,  the  Cushite  or  Ketu- 
rahite  Sheba  be  meant);  and  again  in  Jer.  vi.  80, 
it  is  written,  *«  To  what  purpose  conieUi  there  to 
me  incense  fh>m  Sheba,  and  the  sweet  cane  ftom  a 
Hr  countiy?  *'  (but  compare  £a.  nvii.  88,  88,  and 
see  bebw).  On  tbe  other  hand,  in  Ps.  kxii.  10, 
the  Joktanite  Sbeba  is  midoubtedly  meant;  lor 
the  kingdoms  of  Sbeba  and  Seba  are  named  to- 
gether, and  in  ver.  15  tbe  gold  of  Sheba  ia  men* 
tkmed. 

The  kingdom  of  Sheba  emfacaeed  the  greater 
part  of  the  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix.  Its  chief 
cities,  and  probably  successive  capitals,  were  Sebl^ 
San*k  (UcAL),  and  Zaf&r  (SEPnAR).  Sebli  was 
probably  the  name  of  the  city,  and  gencnlly  of  the 
country  and  nation;  but  tlie  statements  of  the 
ArebiMi  writers  are  conflicting  on  this  point,  and 
they  sre  not  made  clearer  by  the  accounts  of  the 
ehusical  geographers.  Mo-rib  was  another  name 
ef  the  city,  or  of  the  fortress  or  ro3-al  palace  in  it: 
*  Sebk  is  a  city  known  by  the  name  of  Ma-rib, 
iiree  nighU'  journey  fhxn  San*h**  (Ea-Z^AJ,  in 
the  Tdf-tl'^Ai'ooi  MS.).  A«ahi,  "SeUi  was  the 
city  of  Midrib  {Mushtnrak^  s.  v.),  or  the  country 
in  the  Yemen,  of  which  the  city  was  Ma-rib" 
{Mardmd^  in  voe  ).  Near  SeMi  was  the  fiunous 
Dyke  of  El-*Arim,  said  by  traditioti  to  hare  been 
built  by  Lukmto  the  *Adite,  to  store  water  fbr  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  to  avert  the  descent 
of  tbe  mountain  torrents.  The  catastrophe  of  the 
rupture  of  this  dyke  is  an  important  point  in  Arab 
history,  and  marks  the  dispersion  in  the  8d  century 
of  the  Joktanite  tribes.  'Iliis,  like  all  we  know  of 
Bebk,  points  irresistibly  to  the  great  importance  of 
tbe  city  as  the  ancient  centre  of  Joktanite  power. 
Ahhough  Uaal  (which  Is  said  to  be  the  existing 
San'k)  has  been  supposed  to  be  of  earlier  found*- 
Hon,  and  Zaf&r  (Sbpiiak)  was  a  royal  residence, 
«e  eannot  doubt  that  Sebk  was  the  most  important 
si  these  cliief  towns  of  the  Yemen.  Its  value  in 
«he  eyes  of  the  old  dynasties  is  shown  by  their 
struggles  to  obtain  and  hoki  it;  and  it  is  narrated 
that  it  passed  several  times  into  the  hands  altcr- 
•ately  of  the  so-called  Himyerites  and  the  peo(de 
if  Hadrsm&wt  (Hacar^mavrtr).  Eratosthenes, 
Attemidorus,  Strabo,  and  Kliny,  speak  of  Mariabn ; 
Diodorus,  Agatharehides,  Stcph.  Byaant,  of  Saba, 
lu^d  (Stepb.  9y8Bot).     S«^  (Aguth.).    PleL 
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(vl.  7,  K  30,  48),  and  PHs.  (vi.  83,  §  M) 
%ifi^,  But  the  IbnDsr  all  say  that  Mamba  um 
the  metropolis  of  the  Sabsri;  aod  ««  may  eondadi 
that  both  names  applied  to  the  same  plaoe,  one  tbt 
city,  the  other  its  palace  or  foitiiss  (ibo^{b  prob- 
ably these  writen  were  not  awaro  of  th^  fact): 
unless  indeed  the  form  Sabota  (with  the  vsrisiiti 
Sabatha,  Sobatak,  etc.)  of  Pliny  {ff.  AT.  tL  tt,  § 
aS),  hare  reference  to  ShibAm,  capital  of  Usdn- 
niawi,  and  the  name  also  of  another  celebnted 
dty,  of  which  the  Arabian  writers  {Maramd^  t.  t.; 
giro  curious  aooounts.  The  classics  are  generailT 
i«;reed  in  ascribing  to  the  Sab«i  the  chMf  richc^ 
the  beat  tanitory,  and  the  greatest  numbers  of  tlw 
four  principal  peoples  of  the  Araba  which  ther 
name:  the  Sabaal,  Atnunita  (=  Hadrsmiiwt),  K> 
Ubeni  («=  Kahtan  a  Joktan),  and  Mind  (fcr 
whfeh  see  Diklar).  See  Bochart  {Pkakg,  ixiL; 
and  Miillsr's  Owg.  Mm.  p.  186  £ 

Tbe  history  of  the  Sabaans  has  been  esambed 
by  M.  Caussm  de  Ftaceval  (Etai  mr  tHiaL  da 
Arabtt),  but  much  remaina  to  be  Mynstod  beCon 
its  details  can  be  reoeired  as  tmatworthy,  tbe 
earliest  safe  chronofegical  point  being  about  tbs 
commencement  of  our  era.  An  examination  ai 
the  existing  remains  of  Sabsean  and  Uimmite 
cities  and  buildings  will,  it  canoot  be  doubted,  add 
more  iiMts  to  our  present  knowledge;  and  a  further 
acquaintance  with  the  language,  from  inscriptkns, 
aided,  as  M.  Fresnel  believes,  by  an  existing  dialect, 
will  probably  give  us  some  safe  grounds  for  plaeiiig 
the  building,  or  era,  of  the  dyke.  In  the  sil 
Ababia  (vol.  L  p.  148  6),  H  is  staled  that  then 
are  dates  en  the  ruins  of  the  dyke,  sad  the  coodu 
shnis  which  De  Secy  and  Caussin  havu  drawn  frooi 
those  dates  and  other  hidieations  raspeeting  tbe 
date  of  the  rapture  of  the  dyke,  which  fonit 
then  an  impottant  pohit  in  Arabian  lustory;  bat 
it  must  be  pieced  hi  the  8d  century  of  our  eta,  aiid 
the  older  en  of  the  building  is  aitogetiier  unfixed, 
or  indeed  any  date  befcn  &  expeditkMi  of  i£liia 
GaUus.  The  ancient  buildings  are  of  mastive 
masonry,  and  evidently  of  Cushite  worimiansfaip, 
or  origin.  Later  temples,  and  palaoe-temples,  of 
which  the  Araba  give  ua  dceeriptiona,  were  prob- 
ably of  less  maasire  character;  but  Sabcan  art  ii 
an  almost  unknown  and  interesting  sul)|cct  of  io- 
quiry.  The  religkm  celebnted  in  those  tenipks 
was  cosmic;  but  this  sul^ject  is  too  obscure  and  too 
little  known  to  admit  of  diaoossfcm  in  this  phxe. 
It  may  be  niifieassiy  to  observe  thai  whatever  coo- 
neetkm  there  was  in  reUgim  between  tlw  SabsBSJU 
and  the  Sabians,  there  was  none  in  name  or  in 
race.  Respecting  the  latter,  the  reader  may  con- 
sult Chwolson*s  iSsoMer,  a  work  that  may  be 
recommended  with  more  confidence  thim  the  earn* 
author's  Nabathmm  Agrkmkuirt,  [See  Neba- 
ioth.] Seme  curious  papen  have  also  appeared 
hi  the  Journal  of  the  Qennan  Oriental  Society  of 
Leipsie,  by  Dr.  Osiaodsr.  [Ajubia,  i.  148,  aols 
c,  Amer.  ed.j 

II.  Sheba,  sob  of  Ramah  eon  of  Cnsh,  scttis) 
suBiewhew  on  tbs  shores  of  the  Ptoaian  Gulf.  Jo 
the  MaHnii  (a.  v.)  the  writer  has  found  an  idcnti- 
ileatioB  whieh  appean  to  be  satisfeotory  —  that  on 
the  iskndof  AwAi  (one  of  the  •'Bahreyn  Irisnds  ' ) 
are  the  rains  of  an  aadeBt  city  called  Seba. 
Viewed  in  conneotioB  with  Raamar,  aod  the  othei 
fiwte  whieh  wu  know  nspeeting  Sbeba,  tnces  of 
his  ssttlemenU  ought  to  be  fimnd  on  or  near  tbi 
shores  of  the  gulf.  It  was  this  Sheba  that  carried 
en  the  puat  Indian  trsAs  with  Pslestine.  in  coi» 
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vift,  m  W9  hold,  the  9thcr  Shen,  mm  of 
tsfatan  Mn  of  Ketnah,  vbo^Uka  Dcdajt,  appMn 
to  fatie  fenned  wHh  tiw  Cnbiteof  loe  tame  nanie, 
mt  tribe:  the  CaaUla  dweUfug  od  the  eborae  of 
Ae  I^vni  Gnlf,  and  eufyfaig  on  the  deeeft  tnde 
Ikneeto  Plideetiiw  in  eoi^octioii  with  the  nonuide 
KetanfaHe  tribes,  wliooe  peetunges  were  moetly  on 
te  vcatcre  frontier.  The  tnde  ii  mentioDed  by 
El  nvii.  S2, 88,  In  an  unmielBkable  maimer;  and 
ftm\Aj  bj  la.  Is.  6,  and  Jer.  ii.  90,  but  theee 
htler,  «•  think,  rather  rrfBr  to  the  Joktanite  Sheba. 
IV  picdatory  banda  of  the  Keiurdiitet  are  nten- 
teed  in  Job  i.  15,  and  ii.  19,  in  a  manner  thai 
nab  tfai  foraji  of  modern  Bedawan.  [Conip. 
iiiBU,  DcDAH,  TftXAK,  etc]  £.  S.  P. 

SHB'BA  (S^  [MMff,  an  oathy.  %afjma; 
Aki.  ]a3«f :  SaUe).  One  of  the  towns  of  the 
aBotmnt  of  Simeon  (Joah.  jdx.  9).  It  ooenn  be- 
tww  Beer^beba  and  Holadah.  In  the  list  of  the 
dtiei  of  the  sooth  of  Jndah,  oat  of  which  those 
rf  Siinam  were  adeeted,  no  Sheba  appeals  apart 
bm  B«r-ihri>a;  but  there  is  a  Shema  (zv.  96) 
lUch  itands  next  to  Moladah,  and  which  is  prob* 
ibl;  the  Sheba  in  qnestkm.  Hiis  suggestion  is 
i^lMrted  bj  tiie  rodiiig  of  the  Vatican  LXX. 
The  chsQge  ftom  6  to  m  is  an  easy  one  both  in 
iped^  uid  in  writing,  and  in  their  oUier  letters 
tht  voidi  sre  identicaL  Some  have  supposed  that 
die  Due  Sheba  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  ktter 
potion  of  the  preceding  name,  Beer-slieba,  —  by 
tbeeomnKm  error  called  AomoioCe/etitofi,  —  aiid  this 
a  rapported  by  the  fiicts  that  the  number  of  names 
pvn  IB  xtz.  9-6  ia,  including  Sheba,  fourteen, 
thoq^  the  number  atatod  b  thirteen,  and  that  in 
tke  fiit  of  Simeon  of  1  Chr.  (tv.  28)  Sheba  is 
atirdy  oodttad.  Qcsenius  saggerts  that  the  words 
b  xix.  9  mav  be  rendered  **  Beer  sheba,  the  town, 
vilk  Sheba,  the  well; "  but  this  seems  foraed,  and 
abcMlsifaieoaistent  with  the  fkct  that  the  list  is 
•  bt  of  •«dtie8*'  (TAes.  p.  1355  a,  where  other 
■Rations  are  cited).  6. 

fflK^AH  (n^^G^t  i-  e.  Shib*Mi  [fem.  ifvtn 
w  oa  oaih]i  Spmos' ' Abundantai),  The  fiuuons 
««fl  which  gare  its  name  to  the  dty  of  Bcer-shelta 
(Ga.  zrrl  88).  According  to  this  version  of  the 
■ciuiiOMp,  Shebah,  or  more  accurately,  Shibeah, 
•It  the  fourth  of  the  leries  of  wells  dug  by  Isaac's 
fnpk,  ind  received  its  name  from  him,  i^iparently 

kiliriontothe  Mtfhs  (81,  ^P^%  yijs*d6e*i2) 
•UA  hHl  passed  bKween  hfanself  and  the  PhtUs- 
tiK  ehieftaina  the  day  before.  It  should  not  be 
xtriot^ed  tliat  according  to  the  nanative  of  an 
■dier  cki^ter  the  wdl  owed  its  existenea  and  its 
Bu&e  to  Issae's  flither  (ni.  89).  Indeed,  its  pre- 
«Mai  oiitaice  msy  be  said  to  be  implied  in  tlie 
B>nsdv«  now  directly  under  eonsfciention  (xivi. 
19).  'Ihe  two  tnuiaaetions  are  eoriouslr  identical 
is  BsoT  of  their  dreumstanees  —  the  rank  and 
uxMsoT  the  Philistine  ehiaAalns,  the  stfifo  be-> 
^ces  the  subordinalca  on  either  sida,  the  oorenant  I 
lb  s^fumtions,  the  eity  that  took  its  name  ftont  I 
IhiacIL  Tb^  differ  akM  hi  the  flMt  that  the 
MifCmv  in  the  one  ease  is  Abraham,  in  the 
Mbr  fawe.  Some  eommentaton,  aa  Kahaeh 
(GBLP.BOO),  hMMng  to  the  bet  that  there  are  two 
h^pwdsat  Bu-  tB-Stda^  pnpose  to  eonsiAer  the 
b*  timssttiona  aa  distinct,  and  as  behaigiag  the 
«*b  the  one  wd,  the  other  to  the  olhsr.  Olhets 
«i  is  tb  Swo  MmtirM  merely  two  fenbas  of 
^dramtnecs  ndar  wUcfa  thb  NDOwnad  well 
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wasilritdng.  And  certainly  in  the  anak^  of  tht 
eariy  hbtory  of  otliar  nationa,  and  in  the  wj  doss 
correspondenee  between  the  details  of  the  two  ao- 
counts,  there  b  muoh  to  support  thb.*  The  varioui 

plays  on  the  meaning  of  the  name  720/,  Inter* 
prating  it  as  **  leven  ^'-^as  an  **  oath  "-^  as  **  abun- 
dance'* (■  —  aa  **alion"^ — are  all  so  many  direct 
testimonies  to  the  remote  date  and  arehaic  form  of 
this  most  venerable  of  naniea,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  narratives  of  the  early  histor}-  of  the  Hebrews 
are  under  the  control  of  the  same  bwc  which  regtt> 
late  the  early  hbtory  of  other  nations.  O. 

BHS'BAM  (D^,  t.  e.  SMmt  S«/b^i 
Saban).  One  of  the  towns  in  the  pastoml  distriil 
on  the  east  of  Jordan  —  tlie  **  land  of  Jaaer  and 
the  bnd  of  GUead  "--demanded  and  finally  ceded 
to  the  tribes  of  Keuben  and  Gad  (Num.  ziaii.  8, 
only).  It  is  named  between  Elealeh  and  NebOf 
and  b  probably  the  same  which  in  a  subsequent 
Ttne  of  the  chapter,  and  on  bter  occasions,  appcan 
in  the  altered  fonas  of  Siiibmah  and  Sibmaii. 
The  change  from  Sebam  to  Sib#ah  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  diflbrenoe  between  the  Amorite  and  Moablte 
and  Hebrew  languages.  G. 

SHEBAKI'AH  (H^?^  [^bom  Jehovah 
built  vp]:  in  Neb.  iz.,  i^x^yia,  [Vat.  Japafiith 
FA.  2apa8iat]  Alex.  2ax^"t;  in  Neh.  x.,  Jo- 
^avith  [Abx.  FA.  Sc/Baym:]  Sabanin^  Stbfua 
in  Ndh.  ix.,  Sebema  in  Neh.  x.). 

1.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ears,  one  of  thoes 
who  stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  Levites  and  sang 
the  psalm  of  thanksgiving  and  confession  which  b 
one  of  tiM  last  efibrts  of  Hebrew  psalmody  (Neh. 
ix.  4,  5).  He  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X.  10).  la  the  LXX.  of  Neh.  ix.  4  he  b 
made  the  son  of  ShereUah. 

a.  (Sff3av(  [Vat  -Iff  I,  FA.  with  preoed.  won! 
rowajSoyfi]  in  Neh.  z.,  ibx*^^  [Rom.,  but  Vat 
Abx.  F.KA  omit]  in  Neh.  xU.  14:  Sebema.)  A 
priest,  or  priestly  bmily,  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Neliemiah  (Neh.  x.  4,  xii.  14).  ClaUed  Suic- 
OHAMXAH  in  Neh.  xiL  8. 

3.  iX^fiapiai  Sabania.)  Another  Levite  who 
ssaled  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  18). 

*•  PnjJJlT:  2oityla;  Abx.  JUefityia;  [¥A 
So/Svffia:]  'Sebiniaa.)  One  of  the  priests  appointed 
by  David  to  bbw  with  the  tnimpeto  before  the  ark 
of  God  (1  Chr.  xt.  84).  W.  A.  W. 

SHEB'ABIM  (an;^ipn,  with  the  de£ 
articb  [frreocAcf,  rw'as]:  evp4ros^ay:  Sabarim). 
A  pbce  named  in  Joah.  vii.  5  only,  ss  one  of  ths 
points  in  the  flight  from  Ai.  The  root  of  the  word 
lias  the  force  of  "dividing"  or  «* breaking,"  and 
it  b  tliersfore  suggested  that  the  name  was  at- 
tached to  a  spot  when  then  «cre  fissures  or  tanti 
in  the  soil,  gradually  deepening  till  they  ended  la 
a  sheer  descent  or  precipice  to  the  ravine  by  which 
the  Israelites  had  coma  from  Gilipai—  » the  going 

down" (yrWJ;  see  reree  5  and  the  margin  of 
the  A.  T.)-  The  ground  around  the  site  of  Al,  on 
any  hj'pothesb  of  iU  locality,  was  very  much  of 
thb  character.  No  trace  of  the  name  haa,  how* 
ever,  been  yet  remarked. 

Kei^  (Jomta,  ad  loc.)  Interprets  Shebarim  bj 

a  Thb b  Jeroms'i  ( Qmrtt. m  Omeaim  •niTwIfOl^ 

i*  If  the  word  was  HV^^  asbft.sfLlb 
»  lhsmedMAnlJs'»«#>4Me*. 
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*•  itone  qimrriet;**  but  tUf  does  not  appear  to  he 
rapported  bj  other  oommentaion  or  bj  kxioog- 
nphen.  The  ueient  iDterpreten  uiually  diaeani 
U  ai  a  pruptf  name,  and  render  It  **  till  thej  were 
broken  up,"  etc.  O. 

SHE'BBR  C^7^  ^^rtnkmg,  rmn]t  lafify; 
Alex.  Iffitp:  Saber).  Son  of  Caleb  ben-Hearon 
bj  hia  ooiMubine  Haachah  (1  Chr.  ii.  48). 

SHEB^A  dAf^p  [yovtk.  Gee.]:  ^o^ds, 
[ezc.  2  K.,  Rom.  JmfAyiti  It.  zxxvi.  3,  Y^t.  Zo0- 
rasi]  Sobnai),  A  penon  of  high  position  in 
Hesd(iah*8  court,  holding  at  one  time  the  office 
of  prefect  of  the  pafauM  (b.  xzU.  16),  but  eubse- 
qocntly  the  subordinate  office  of  eecretar}-  (Is.  zzxri. 
8;  a  K.  xriii.  87,  ziz.  3).  This  change  appears 
to  ha^-e  been  eflbcted  by  Isaiah's  interposition ;  for 
Shebna  hmd  incurred  tlie  prophet's  extreme  die- 
pleasure,  partly  on  aooount  of  his  pride  (Is.  zzii. 
10),  his  luxury  (ver.  18),  and  his  tyranny  (as  im- 
plied in  the  title  of  «*  &ther  "  bestowed  on  hif  suc- 
cessor, ver.  21),  and  partly  (ae  appean  fiom  his 
successor  being  termed  a  (^eervant  of  Jehovah*' 
ver.  20),  on  accoimt  of  his  belonging  to  the  political 
party  which  was  oppoeed  to  the  theocracy,  and  in 
fa«'or  of  the  Egyptian  alliance.  From  the  omiaaion 
of  the  uaual  notice  of  hia  father*a  name,  it  ha«  been 
conjectured  that  he  waa  a  novug  homo.  W.  L.  B. 

SHEBXJ^L  C^^^V  [captiee  of  God]). 
1.  (IouMk;  [lChr.xxvi.*24,  Vat  ImriK:]  Sulml, 
Subail*)  A  deaoendant  of  Gerahora  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
16,  xxvi.  24),  who  waa  ruler  of  the  traaaurea  of  the 
bouae  of  Qod;  called  alao  Shubakl  (1  Chr.  xdv. 
80 ).  The  Targum  of  1  Chr.  xxvi.  24  has  a  strange 
piece  of  couftision :  **  And  Shebuel,  that  Is,  Jona- 
than the  son  of  Genhom  the  son  of  Moves,  returned 
to  the  fear  of  Jehovah,  and  when  David  saw  that 
he  was  skillful  in  money  matten  he  appointed  him 
chief  over  the  treasures."  He  is  the  hwt  descendant 
of  Mosea  of  whom  there  ia  any  trace. 

S.  [lovM^-  SubueL]  One  of  the  foiuteen 
eons  of  Heman  the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  xxr.  4) ;  called 
also  Shubakl  (1  Chr.  xxt.  20),  which  was  the  read- 
ing of  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate.  He  was  chief  of 
the  thirteenth  hand  of  twelve  in  the  Temple  choir. 

SHECANI'AH  ('*in;;)PQ)  l/amUiar  loith 
Jehovah]:  2eyffWaf;  [Vat.*  iirxoyia:]  Stchema), 
L  The  tenth  in  order  of  the  prieata  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  lot  In  the  reign  of  David  ( 1  Chr.  xxiv.  11). 

2.  (2«xoWat:  BtchetUai.)  A  prieat  in  the  reign 
of  Henekiah,  one  of  those  appointed  in  the  citiea  of 
the  prieata  to  diatribnte  to  their  brethren  their  daily 
portion  for  their  aervice  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

SHBOHANFAH  (P^^iV  [m  aboct] :  St- 
X*y(M  [Vat.  -ria] :  Sechemag).  L  A  deacendant 
of  Zerubbabel  of  the  line  royal  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  Ui. 
81.  22). 

2.  {^axvflat  [or  -Wa;  Vat  Jaimxtas  or 
*X*a>])  Some  deecendants  of  Shechaniah  appear 
to  have  returned  with  Exra  (£cr.  viii.  8).  Ue  ia 
ealled  SEaiE»iAs  in  1  Eadr.  viii.  29. 

3.  (icxcyfofi  [Vatomite.])  The  eona  of  She- 
enaniah  were  another  fiimily  who  returned  with 
Exra,  three  hundred  strong,  with  the  son  of  Jaha- 
aiel  at  their  head  (Eir.  viii.  6).  In  this  verse  some 
name  appeara  to  hare  been  omitted.     The  LXX. 

a  Vrom  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  either  side  of 
ihe  town  can  be  diseemed  od  the  one  hand  the  raofe 
)ajoadJotdaa  Valia^,  and  on  the  other  the  blue 
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has  (*of  the  eons  of  Zatboe,  Seebcniaa  Ote  wau  ti 
Aaid,"  and  in  thb  it  is  followed  by  1  Eadr.  via.  8S 
*«of  the  sons  of  Zathoe,  Seehenias  tbeaoDofJe^ 
sdns."  Perhaps  the  reading  should  be:  "^ofthe 
eons  of  Zattu,  Shechaniah,  the  son  of  JaliazieL** 

4.  The  son  of  Jchiel  of  the  sons  of  Elaai,  whfl 
proposed  to  Ears  to  put  an  end  to  the  foreign  mar- 
riages which  had  been  contracted  after  the  iwtara 
from  Babylon  (Ear.  x.  2). 

5.  The  fother  of  Shemaaah  the  keeper  of  the 
east  gate  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iiL  29). 

6.  The  son  of  Arab,  and  fother-in-kw  to  Tobiah 
the  Ammonite  (Neh.  vi.  18). 

7.  (2f  xer(a:  i8e6efiM«.)  Hie  head  of  a  priestly 
fiunily  who  retum«l  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  zU.  3). 
He  is  alao  called  SiiEBAinAH,  and  Shbcaitiah, 
and  waa  tenth  in  order  of  the  prieata  in  the  ralfni 
of  David. 

SHB'CHEM  (D;??!^,  thotUder,  ridge,  fSk» 
dirreum  in  Latin :  Sux^ft  hi  moat  paaaagea,  but  also 
if  %lKifM  in  1  K.  xii.  25,  and  rk  SUi^io,  as  in  Joah. 
xxiv.  32,  the  form  need  by  Joaephua  and  Euaebina, 
with  atill  other  variationa  [aa  S^jmam,  and  in  Joch. 
xxiv.  1,  25,  3i)A4  :  Sichem,  [Sichimn  (both  sing, 
and  pi.)]).  There  may  be  aome  doubt  reapccCing 
the  origin  of  the  name.  It  has  been  made  a  queetion 
whether  the  place  waa  ao  called  from  Shecbem  the 
eon  of  Hamor,  head  of  their  tribe  in  the  time  of 
Jacob  {Gtn.  xxxiii.  18  ff.),  or  whether  he  received 
hia  name  ftt>m  the  city.  The  import  of  the  naooe 
fiivon  certainly  the  lattrr  aupposition,  aince  the  po- 
aition  of  the  phioe  on  the  "  aaddle  "  or  "ahonUer  ** 
of  the  heighta  which  divide  the  waten  there  that 
flo^  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west  and  the  Jor- 
dan on  the  east,«  would  naturally  originate  aach  a 
name;  and  the  name,  having  been  thua  introduced, 
would  be  likely  to  appear  again  and  again  in  the 
family  of  the  hereditary  mien  of  the  city  or  region. 
The  name,  too,  if  first  given  to  the  city  in  the  tiiDe 
of  Hamor,  would  hare  been  taken,  according  to 
historical  analogy,  from  the  fother  rather  than  the 
eon.  Some  interpret  (yen.  xxxiii.  18, 19  aa  ahov> 
ing  that  Shecbem  in  that  paaaage  may  have  been 
called  alao  Shalem.  But  this  opinion  has  no  aup- 
port  except  ih>m  that  passage;  and  the  meaning 
even  there  more  naturally  is,  that  Jacob  came  an 

tnfet^  to  Shecbem  (Qy^^  as  an  adjective,  ea/k  ; 
comp.  (3en.  zviii.  21);  or  (aa  recognlxed  in  the 
Eng.  Bible)  that  Shalem  belonged  to  Shechem  aa  a 
dependent  tributary  TiUage.  [Shalsm.]  ThenaaM 
ia  alao  given  in  the  Auth.  Venion  in  the  fiorm  of 
SiCHKM,  and  Stchkm,  to  which,  aa  wdl  aa  Sr- 
CHAR,  the  reader  ia  referred. 

The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  Skedm  in- 
dicatea,  at  the  outset,  that  the  place  waa  aituated 
on  aome  mountain  or  hUl-e&de;  and  that  preaump- 
tion  agreea  with  Joeh.  xx.  7,  which  placea  it  in 
Mount  Ephraim  (eee,  alao,  1  K.  xU.  25),  and  with 
Judg.  ix.  7,  which  repreeenta  it  aa  under  the  aunw 
mit  of  Qerixim,  which  belonged  to  the  Ephraim 
ram^e.  The  other  Biblical  intimationa  in  ragard  to 
ita  aituation  are  only  indirect.  They  are  worth  no* 
tidng,  though  no  great  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  tbem. 
Thus,  for  example,  Shechem  must  have  been  no^ 
for  from  Shifoh,  shioe  Shiloh  is  aald  (Judg.  xzi.  19i 
tobeaUttietotheeaetof '«the  highway"  which 
lad  from  Beth-el  to  Sheehem.    A^,  if  Shales 

of  the  Medltenauiaa.    The  kttar  appaaia  fca  Ike  fitaa 
10  this 


■■  Sm.  mliL  IS  ba  ■  proper  nuD«,  ■  onr  Ttnton 
■HBML  ud  ulatial  with  tha  piHnit  OiAn  on 
thkftrftbipbfaiDftlie  JTaUan,  then  Sbeebam, 
>kU  ■  Bid  to  l«  eut  or  SiaBm,  miut  hivii  beea 
iBtDg  Ibi  hilk  on  tlM  oppodte  Mb.  t'nrtlKT, 
SialHi.  ■•  n  kam  ftoni  Jonpb'i  butorj  (Goi, 
Dnii  11,  Ac. I.  mnt  famre  baen  near  Dothwi :  and, 
lamliii;  Dodun  to  he  the  plaix  cttiatt  nsme  ■ 
k*  nils  noithmt  of  f/M^iut,  Shecbcm  tnoM 
ta»  bra  unoiig  tbe  Hune  niountaln).  Dot  liir  dii- 
UBt.  So,  too,  u  lie  Hjchir  in  John  ir.  5  WM 
;nUil)  tbe   aneieiit    Sbcchem,  t)ut  town  miut 


t  Utt  hinoria]  and  traditional  daU  which 
oBtBda  or  the  HihleM*  abundant  and  dedtin. 
hut  {Ami.  if.  a.  {  44)  deaeriba  Bbaoboa  aa 
■  Gnalm  aiid  Bla]:    t^,  Xml/un  ■AtMf 
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lim/i  Bvair  hpoir,  TafuCalm  ulr  rov  tw  )*(>•* 

Kftniwou,  Toi  S'  iw  Aoi&r  Tt&aAov  wpoca^  opf v«- 
^fVsv-  Ths  praient  NAhaliit  a  a  corraption 
mm!;'  of  Neapolia;  and  Nsipolii  auc«eded  the 
nion  ancient  Shechani.  AU  the  earlj  wriron  who 
touch  on  the  topot^nphj  of  Pideatiua,  i£iA\fj  to 
thin  i<lentitj  of  the  two,  Joaaphua  uiuilly  retalna 
the  old  name,  but  hu  Neapolia  iu  B.  J.  iv.  8,  ;  i, 
E^iipbauluB  taji  l..hh.  liar.  iii.  ]05S):  ir  Suti- 
fuii,  toDt'  t^aT>i>.  irrp  nvl  KtiwtXti-  Jeronia 
aa;i  la  the  l-J/iii.  Pnuim:  ••  Tniniivit  Ijichem.  qua 
nunc  Naapolu  appellatur."  The  oitj'  ncdved  ila 
Dew  nanie  [Ntda-oXii  =  tfabuluMi  [roni  Veapaiian. 
and  on  ooiiia  atiU  extant  (l^Lckhel,  n<Klr.  Naiam.  iii. 
433)  ii  oaUed  Flana  Neapolia  It  had  been  Uid 
wa^ta,  in  all  probability,  dunng  the  Jeiriab  war; 
aod  the  overthniw  had  been  ao  oonplela  that,  con- 
tnrj  to  what  la  genenll;  Inie  in  (ucb  Inilaucaa 
of  lh«  lubatilatiOD  of  a  braign  Dams  fcr  Iba  uaUia 


iBiiUfTi^TDWnaf  mUw,  thi  an  riant  rHiniliiiii,  fiu 
»««rt.     The   monataJn  m   Uia  Jgft  b  Oarialm. 
IK»  •  ikiteb  b;  IT.  Tlpi^nj.  bn. 

".  the  oiiginal  appetiatian  at  Shecbem 
"^Md  ill  correocj  among  the  pea[de  of  the 
twHTf.  It,  Hinatiou  Mwunta  Ibr  anolbar  nanif 
•tadi  H  hm  among  the  lutivM,  while  it  wh 
"mi  ciiie«j  aa  Neapolia  to  rorttRnen.  It  ii 
>wj  oidwa;  bctwMo  ,lndBa  and  Galilea;  and, 
Id  make  bur  atagea  of  Iht 
la  protinoaa,  the  aeeond  d*;'! 
renientlj  at  thia  pboe.     B^ng 

"PMM ionic,  It  waa  called'  al»  Ma£ap«il  or 
"■'-*'  -  ' -phqa  ftMea  {».  J.  i..  8,  §  l). 


the  aonthnaUn  flank  of  Honnt  mai,  knU^ 
L*  UvdilarTaoaaa  la  dlaeamlbl*  Id  Hkt  diitawM 


aaniawhat,  and  underBtiind  It  rather  of  the  "  | 

or  "  gorge  "  through  the  moiintaina  where  the 

waa  iltualed  (Ritler't  Knltujuli,  Pni.  p.  g.|l 

Tba  andent  town,  in  it*  tuoat  flaurl>hiiii 


n  Ita  D 


^H  tbde  that  Veepaaian  marcbed  from  Am- 
■".  Urjf  Z^iapffrilgl  (col  wa^  t)i»  N.a- 
■■W  u^m^r^^,  HaJSapM  II   M  rmr  iw.- 


2*^imi  aaaiiatwri,  li 


lapniOBa  Balaal,  la  Ah  ta  Ola- 


npiwenlatlre.  It  could  eaailj  1 
(brther  up  the  tide  of  Geriilm,  and  taitwara  nrara 
to  the  openlnf;  Into  the  vallej  from  the  phin.  Hnt 
any  great  change  in  tbia  napaot,  eertainlj  the  idea 
of  an  altogether  diSb^t  poaitlon,  the  natural  eon- 
ditiont  of  the  localitj'  render  doubUU  That  tba 
auhuita  of  the  town,  in  the  age  of  Chriit,  ap- 
pioacbed  nearer  than  at  pnaent  to  the  antnocs 
into  the  TaDcj  between  Geriaim  uod  Elal,  ma; 
be  iufennl  Awn  the  im[died  ii:)nit7  of  Jasob'a 
well  to  Sjcbar,  in  J  <hn'a  narratlTa  (.r  1  7'. 
The  impteauon  made  tbera  on  tba  nadar  u,  ttitf 
the  pat^kaoould  be  readilj  aean  aa  Ihej  eama  ftitk 
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from  thatofm  to  repair  to  Jcsui  at  the  wdl,  wbetCM 
N^bubm  k  more  than  a  mile  distant,  and  iiot  Tia- 
ibfe  firom  that  point  The  praaent  inhabitant* 
hare  a  beUsf  or  tradition  tliat  Skieehem  occupied  a 
portion  of  the  Tallej  on  the  esit  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  modem  town ;  and  certain  travdlers  speak 
of  rains  there,  which  they  ngud  as  eTidence  of  the 
same  &ct  The  statement  of  Eusebius  that  Sychar 
Jiy  east  of  Noqwlis,  may  be  explained  by  the  eir- 
eamstance,  that  the  part  of  Neapolis  in  that  quar- 
ter had  fUlen  into  soeh  a  state  of  ruin  when  he 
lived,  as  to  be  mistaken  for  the  site  of  a  separate 
4>wn  (see  Reland's  Pakegt.  p.  1004).  The  portion 
01  the  town  on  the  edge  of  the  phun  was  mors  ei- 
posed  than  tiiat  in  the  recess  of  tlie  valley,  and,  in 
iie  natural  course  of  things,  would  be  destroyed 
first,  or  be  left  to  desertion  and  decay.  Joeephus 
nays  that  more  than  ten  thousand  Samaritans  (in- 
habitants of  Shechem  are  meant)  were  destroyed 
by  the  Romans  on  one  occasion  (£.  J,  iil.  7,  §  32). 
The  population,  therefore,  must  hxn  been  much 
greater  than  Ndlmlut  with  its  present  dimensions 
would  contain. 

llie  situation  of  the  town  is  one  of  surpassing 
beauty.  •*  The  knd  of  Syria,"  said  Mohammed, 
«*  is  beloved  by  Allah  beyond  all  lands,  and  the  part 
of  Syria  which  He  k>veth  most  is  the  district  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  the  place  which  He  loveth  most  in  the 
district  of  Jerusalem  is  the  mountain  of  N&blus  ** 
{Funcfgr.  de»  Orienti,  ii.  139).  Its  appearance  has 
ealled  forth  the  admiration  of  all  travellers  who  have 
any  sensibility  to  the  charms  of  nature.  It  lies  in  a 
sheltered  valley,  protected  by  Geridm  on  the  south, 
and  Ebal  on  the  north.  The  feet  of  these  moun- 
tains, where  they  rise  ftom  the  town,  are  not  more 
than  five  hundned  yards  apart  The  bottom  of  the 
valley  is  about  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  top  of  Gerizim  800  feet  higher  still.  Those 
who  have  been  at  Heidelberg  will  assent  to  0.  von 
Richter's  remark,  that  the  scenery,  as  viewed  from 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  beauti- 
ful German  town.  The  site  of  the  present  city, 
which  we  believe  to  have  been  also  that  of  the  He- 
brew city,  occurs  exactly  on  the  water- summit;  and 
streams  issuing  from  the  numerous  springs  there, 
flow  down  the  opposite  8k>pes  of  the  valley,  spread- 
ing verdure  and  fertility  in  every  direction,  'fravel- 
lers  vie  with  each  other  in  the  language  whicii  they 
employ  to  describe  the  scene  that  bursts  here  so 
suddenly  upon  them  on  arriving  in  spring  or  early 
summer  at  this  paradise  of  the  Holy  Land.  The 
somewhat  sterile  aspect  of  the  adjacent  mountains 
becomes  itself  a  foil,  as  it  were,  to  set  off  the  effbct 
of  the  verdant  fields  and  orchards  which  fill  up  the 
valley.  *'  lliere  is  nothing  finer  in  all  Palestine,** 
says  Dr.  Clarke,  **  than  a  view  of  Ndbulus  firom  the 
heights  around  it  As  the  traveller  descends  to- 
wanis  it  from  the  hiUs,  it  appears  luxuriantly  em- 
bosomed in  the  most  delightful  and  fhigrant  bow- 
ers, half  concealed  by  rich  gardens  and  by  stately 
trees  collected  into  groves,  aU  around  the  boki  and 
beautiful  vaUey  in  which  it  stands.**  *'  The  whole 
valley,"  says  Dr.  Robinson,  <*  was  filled  with  gar- 
dens of  vegetables,  and  orchards  of  all  kinds  of 
fruits,  watted  by  fountains,  which  burst  forth  in 
various  parts  and  flow  westwards  in  refreshing 
•trsams.    It  came  upon  us  suddenly  like  a  scene 

•  The  reodtrlng  <*  plains  of  Morah  "  in  the  Anth. 
f  SKS  Is  inoorreot    The  Bamaiitan  Pentatsneh  traas- 

lalisn^inasii.  xxxv.4"bow>*ornarBh;"  and 
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of  fUfy  eodumtmoit  We  saw  oodAig  lo  «■» 
pare  with  it  in  sU  Bdestina.  Here,  bcnoath  thi 
shadow  of  an  immense  mulbeiry-tree,  hj  the  ndr 
of  a  purling  rill,  we  pitched  our  tent  ibr  tke  r» 
maioder  of  the  day  and  the  night.  .  .  . 
We  rose  early,  awakened  by  the  aongs  of  nightin- 
gales and  other  birds,  of  wliidi  the  gardens  around 
us  were  full."  "There  is  no  wi&niniiii  here." 
says  Van  de  Velde  (L  386),  ^  there  are  no  wik) 
thickets,  yet  there  is  always  verdure,  alwrajs  ahade, 
not  of  the  oak,  the  terebinth,  and  the  carob-tree,  hm 
of  the  oHve-grove,  so  soft  in  eokr.  ao  pietniesqus 
In  form,  that,  for  its  sake,  we  can  willingly  <&- 
pense  with  all  other  wood.  There  k  m  aiiigalarity 
about  the  vale  of  Shechem,  and  that  ia  the  peerd- 
lar  oolofing  whkfa  ol)|eets  assume  io  it  Y  m 
know  that  wherever  thoe  is  water  the  air  beecscai 
chai^ged  with  watef7  particles,  and  that  diataiit  oh- 
jaota  beheld  through  that  medium  seem  to  be  cn- 
vebped  in  a  pale  blue  or  graj  mist,  aoch  sa 
contributes  not  a  little  to  give  a  charm  to  the  land 
scape.  But  it  is  precisely  those  atmospheric  tints 
that  we  miss  sc  much  in  Palestine.  Fiery  tints 
are  to  be  seen  both  in  the  morning  and  the  even- 
ing, and  glittering  violet  or  purple  colored  hues 
where  the  light  fiiUs  next  to  the  long,  deep  shad- 
ows; but  there  is  an  absence  of  coloring,  and  of 
that  charming  dusky  hue  in  which  oti|ect8  assome 
such  softly  blended  forms,  and  in  which  abo  the 
transition  in  cotor  fix>m  the  foreground  to  the 
furthest  distance  loses  the  hardness  of  outline  pe- 
culiar to  the  perfect  transparency  of  an  eastern  sky. 
It  is  otherwise  in  the  vale  of  Shechem,  at  least  tn 
the  morning  and  the  evening.  Here  the  exhala- 
tions remain  hovering  among  the  branches  and 
leaves  of  the  olire-trees,  and  hence  that  lovdj  blu- 
ish hare.  The  valley  is  far  from  broad,  not  ex- 
ceeding in  some  places  a  few  hundred  iiec^  This 
you  find  generaUy  InckMed  on  all  aides ;  here,  like- 
wise, the  vapors  are  condensed.  And  so  von 
advance  under  the  shade  of  the  foliage,  along  the 
living  waters,  and  charmed  by  the  mcJodj  of  a  host 
of  singing  birds  —  for  they,  too,  know  where  to 
find  their  best  quarters  ~  while  the  perspective 
fiuies  away  and  is  bst  in  the  damp,  vaporj  atmoe- 
phere."  Apart  entirely  from  the  historic  interest 
of  the  place,  such  are  the  natural  attractions  of  this 
fiivorite  resort  of  the  patriarchs  of  old,  such  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  indescribable  air  of 
tranquillity  and  repose  which  bangs  over  the  scene, 
that  the  traveller,  anxious  as  he  may  be  to  hasten 
forward  in  his  journey,  feels  that  he  would  gladly 
linger,  and  could  pass  here  days  and  wedks  without 
impatience. 

The  allusions  to  Shechem  in  the  Bible  are  nu- 
merous, and  show  how  important  the  place  was  in 
Jewish  history.  Abraham,  on  his  first  migration 
to  the  Land  of  Promise,  pitched  his  ten*-  and  bniK 
an  altar  under  the  Oak  <>  (or  Terebinth)  of  Moreh 
at  Shechem.  ^^The  Canaanite  was  tl  en  in  the 
land;  **  and  it  is  evident  that  the  region,  if  not  the 
city,  was  already  in  possession  of  the  aboriginal 
race  (see  Gen.  xil.  6).     Some  have  inferred  from 

the   expression,   "phu»  of   Shechem,**    (D^^P 
D^tZ^),  that  it  was  not  hihabited  as  a  eiij  in  the 


on  the  basis  of  Uiat  error  tiie  Samaritans  aS  MttaJa 
show  a  Btmctuze  of  that  sort  under  an  aeeilrl^  gf 
Oerixim,  which  they  say  was  the. spot 
buried  the  Mosoiotamlaa  Mols. 
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li«9  «f  Abraham.  Bat  we  b»ve  the  same  expRs- 
rifla  aeed  of  cities  or  tcwiu  in  other  instanoes  (Gen. 
ivni.  t4,  xix.  IS,  nJz.  28);  and  it  may  have  been 
mtewiunged  bene,  without  an  j  diflferenoe  of  mean- 
be.  with  the  phnae,  "  dty  of  Sheehem,**  which 
•eons  in  xzsiiL  18.  A  position  affitrding  such 
■total  advantages  would  hardly  fiiil  to  be  occupied, 
n  eooo  as  any  population  existed  in  the  country. 
The  naRmtire  shows  incontestably  that  at  the  Ume 
«f  Jacob**  arrival  here,  after  his  st^oum  in  Meso- 
pc^uKiia  (G«B.  xzxiii.  18,  xxziT.)t  Sheehem  was  a 
Hinte  cHty ,  of  whidi  Hamor,  the  fitther  of  Sheehem, 
«M  the  head-man.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
patriarch  porehaaed  from  that  chieftain  **  the  parcel 
if  the  field,**  which  he  subsequently  bequeathed,  as 
a  special  patrimony,  to  his  son  Joseph  (Gen.  zliiL 
B;  Joah.  xxir.  3S;  John  iv.  6).  The  field  lay  un- 
tebtedly  on  the  rich  plain  of  the  Afukftna,  and 
Ms  rakie  was  the  greater  on  account  of  the  well 
vhJsh  Jaeob  bad  dug  therCi  so  as  not  to  be  depend- 
«Bt  on  his  ne%hbors  fior  a  supply  of  water.  The 
4i£lEnent  of  Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter,  and  the 
esftare  of  Sheehem  and  massacre  of  all  the  male 
bfcabitanta  by  Simeon  and  Levi,  are  events  that 
kloDg  to  this  period  (Gen.  zxxiv.  1.  f.).  As  this 
Uoody  act,  which  Jacob  so  enUrdy  condemned 
(<i<a.  xxzIt.  30)  and  reprobated  with  bis  dying 
bRsth  (Gen.  zlix.  5-7),  is  ascribed  to  two  persons, 
wcmt  urge  that  as  evidence  of  the  very  insignificant 
character  of  the  town  at  the  time  of  that  transae- 
tioo.  Bat  the  argument  is  by  no  means  decisive. 
Those  sooa  of  Jaeob  were  alrady  at  the  head  of 
Iwliohia  of  their  own,  and  may  have  had  the 
rippert,  in  that  achievement,  of  their  numerous 
9iirm  and  retainers.  We  speak,  in  like  manner, 
sf  a  commander  as  taking  this  or  that  city,  when 
«*  BHsn  that  it  was  done  under  his  leadership. 
The  eak  under  which  Abraham  had  worshipped, 
SLTfived  to  JaooVs  Ume;  and  the  latter,  as  be  was 
tb/ut  to  remove  to  Betb-d,  collected  the  images  and 
maleta  which  some  of  his  family  had  brought  with 
them  from  Padan>aram,  and  buried  them  >*  under 
the  oak  wbieb  was  by  Sheehem  "  ((jen.  uxv.  1-4). 
The  ">  oak  of  the  monument  **  (if  we  adopt  that 

moderinf^  of  3^  ]iVH  in  Jodg.  ix.  6),  where 
(he  Sbediemites  nude  Abimelech  king,  marked, 
pshaps,  the  veneration  with  which  the  Hebrews 
boked  hack  to  these  earliest  footsteps  (the  uKunnb- 
•ia  oewltf )  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  Holy  Land.o 
Thratg  Jaeob*a  sqjoum  at  Hebron,  his  sons,  in  the 
cGoiae  of  their  pastoral  wanderings,  drove  their 
(keks  to  Sbechan,  and  at  Dothan,  in  that  neigh- 
boriwiod.  Joseph,  who  had  been  sent  to  look  after 
'hew  weibre,  was  seised  and  sold  to  the  Ishmaelites 
'MoL  xxxvii.  12,  28).  In  the  distribution  of  the 
tar.d  after  its  conquest  by  the  Hebrews,  Sheehem 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Kphraim  (Josh.  xx.  7),  but  was 
iM^jwd  to  the  Levites,  and  became  a  city  of 
Rfuge  (Josh.  xxi.  20,  21).    It  acquired  new  im- 
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I  a^aln  the  Anth.  Ters.,  whfch  renders  **  the 
dHa  sf  fta  pillar,**  is  eertaini/  wrong.  It  will  not 
■»Bw  to  twnsc  on  the  explanation  suggested  in  the 
nil  «r  the  artSele.  The  Hebrew  ezpeessfpo  may  re- 
^  to  **1lM  stODs**  whkh  Jcahna  eraeted  at  dbeehem 
•  avitoaa  of  tlio  eoveoaat  between  Qod  and  his  peo- 
|li(J«A.  xzfv.  26) ;  or  maj  aean  « the  oak  of  the 
'  t.  tf .  the  one  when  a  xdtltaiy  pest  was  es- 
Hrd.  Lex.  s.  v.)  [Piuae, 
voL  in.  p.  2681] 
t  •  The  peadbllUy   of  hearing   such    nspooslve 

but  travelleri  have  now 


portance  as  the  scene  of  the  renewed  promulgatiob 
of  the  Law,  when  its  blessings  were  heard  from 
Gerisim  and  its  curses  from  Ebal,  and  the  people 
bowed  their  heads  and  acknowledged  Jehovah  as 
their  king  and  ruler  (Deut.  xxvii.  11;  and  Josh 
viii.  8')-d6).^  It  was  here  Joshua  assembled  tht 
people,  shortly  before  his  death,  and  delivered  tc 
them  his  List  counsels  (Josh.  xxiv.  1,  25).  Aft« 
the  death  of  Gideon,  Abimelech,  bis  bastard  son, 
induced  the  Sbechemltes  to  revolt  from  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth  and  elect  him  as  kLi^  (Judg.  ix.) 
It  was  to  denounce  this  act  of  usurpation  and  treft 
son  that  Jotham  delivered  his  parable  of  the  trees 
to  the  men  of  Sheehem  from  the  top  of  Gerusia. 
as  recorded  at  length  in  Judg.  ix.  22  f.  The  pic- 
turesque traits  of  the  allegory,  as  Prof.  Stanley 
sugg^  {8,  ^  P.  p.  236;  Jewish  Church,  p.  348), 
are  strikingly  appropriate  to  the  diversified  foliage 
of  the  region.!'  In  revenge  for  his  expulsion,  after 
a  reign  of  three  years,  Abimelech  destroyed  the  city, 
and,  as  an  emblem  of  the  fate  to  which  he  would 
consign  it,  sowed  the  ground  with  salt  (Judg.  ix. 
34-46).  It  was  soon  restored,  bowe\'er,  for  we  are 
toM  in  1  K.  xii.  that  all  Israel  assembled  at 
Sheehem,  and  Behoboam,  Solomon's  sucoessoi 
went  tbitber  to  be  inaugurated  as  king.  Its  cen- 
tral position  made  it  con^ienient  for  such  assemblies; 
its  history  was  fraught  with  recollections  which 
would  give  the  sanctions  of  religion  as  well  as  of 
patriotism  to  the  vows  of  sovereign  and  people. 
'Ibe  new  king*s  obsthiacy  made  him  insensible  to 
such  influences.  Here,  at  this  same  place,  the  ten 
tribes  renounced  the  house  of  David,  and  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  to  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xii.  16), 
under  whom  Sheehem  became  for  a  time  the  capi- 
tal of  his  kingdom.  We  come  next  to  tlie  epoch 
of  the  exile.  The  people  of  Sheehem  doubtless 
shared  the  fkte  of  the  other  inhabitants,  and  were, 
most  of  them  at  least,  carried  into  captivity  (2  K. 
xrii.  6,  6,  xviii.  9  f.).  But  Sfaalmaneser,  the  con- 
queror, sent  cok)nies  from  Babylonia  to  occupy  the 
ph^e  of  the  exiles  (2  K.  xvii.  24).  It  would  seem 
that  there  was  another  influx  of  sUangers,  at  a 
later  period,  under  Esar-haddon  (Ezr.  iv.  2).  The 
*^  certain  men  from  Sheehem,"  mentioned  in  Jer. 
xii.  5,  who  were  slain  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem, 
were  possibly  Cuthites,  i.  e.  Babylonian  immigrants 
who  had  become  proselytes  or  worshippers  of  Jeho- 
vah (see  Hitzig,  dtr  Proph.  Jer.  p.  331).  lliese 
Babylonian  settlers  in  the  hnd,  intermixed  no 
doubt  to  some  extent  with  the  old  inhabitants,  were 
the  Samaritans,  who  erected  at  length  a  rival  tem- 
ple on  Gerizim  (a.  c.  300),  and  between  whom  and 
the  Jews  a  bitter  hostility  existed  for  so  many  ages 
(Joseph.  AfU.  xii.  1,  §  1,  xiii.  3,  §  4).  The  son  of 
Shrach  (1.  26)  says,  that  t*  a  foolish  people,"  t.  e. 
the  Samaritans, "  dwell  at  Sheehem  "  {rh  Sticifux). 
From  its  vicinity  to  their  place  of  worship,  it  be- 
came the  i^incipal  city  of  the  Samaritans,  a  rank 
which  it  maintained  at  least  till  the  destruction  of 


frequently  made  tha  experiment  and  find  they  can 
hear  others  with  peiftot  distlnetoass  from  the  oppoalts 
heights.  Bee  Sepp^  Jetu$,  u,  dot  htU.  Lmmd,  11.  tt ; 
and  Tobler^  Driiu  Wandenmg,  p.  164  f  H. 

e  *  Dr.  Boeen  points  out  a  hnoe  prq|ectlng  enig  ef  * 
Geriilm  which  overlooks  Sheehem  »nd  the  entire  val> 
ley,  as  In  all  probabtlitgr  the  roek-polpit  ftom  which 
Jotham  addressed  the  Sbechemltes  (Judg.  Ix.  7  ff.). 
From  that  posltkm  as  «  he  lifted  up  his  volee  "  be 
could  easily  be  heard  by  the  dwellers  In  the  city  Thi. 
same  thing  eceumd  In  a  raoent  attrmpt  therr  to  IlsiI 
yate  a  revolt.  U, 
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tbotr  u«>»{i|e,  aboat  b.  c.  180,  a  p^'VM  oT  nmAj 
two haadnd  jnn  (Jowph.  Ant  idit  9,  §  I;  JB.  J. 
L  S,  6y.  It  b  UDDeoMnry  to  punoe  this  sketch 
fbither.  Krom  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  S*- 
meritMu,  the  histoiy  of  Sheehem  blault  iteelf  with 
thai  of  thii  people  mod  of  their  nered  mount, 
Gcrizim ;  and  tlw  reader  will  find  the  proper  in- 
formation on  tbii  part  of  the  ■abject  undw  thoee 
heada  (tee  Henoff,  RedUEncyL  ziU.  862).  [Sa- 
maria; Samaritah  Pkmt.] 

Am  intimated  alread j,  Sheehem  reappean  in  the 
New  Testament  It  Is  the  Syehar  of  John  !▼.  5, 
near  whieh  the  SaTioar  oonvened  with  the  Samari- 
tan woman  at  Jaoob*s  Well.*  ^vx^t  **  ^  P'*^ 
is  termed  there  iXtx^  ^  ^^  ^^^  >*  inconect), 
found  only  in  that  paaage,  was  no  doubt  current 
among  the  Jews  in  the  age  of  Christ,  and  was 

■itber  a  term  of  reproach  Oi^Q^i  ''a  lie,**)  with 
referepce  to  the  Samaritan  fisith  and  worship,  or, 
possibly,  a  provincial  mispronunciation  of  that 
period  (see  Lucke's  Comm.  Ub.  Johan,  i.  677).  Hie 
Sariour,  with  his  disciples,  remained  two  days  at 
Syehar  on  his  journey  from  Judiea  to  Galilee.  He 
preached  the  Word  Uiere,  and  many  of  the  people 
believed  on  Him  (John  iv.  89,  40).  In  Acts  vii. 
16,  Stephen  reminds  his  hearers  that  certain  of 
the  patriarchs  (meaning  Joseph,  as  we  see  in 
Josh.  zxiv.  32,  and  following,  perhi^  some  tra- 
dition as  to  Jacob's  other  sons)  were  buried  at 
Sycbem.  Jerome,  who  lived  so  long  hardly  more 
than  a  day's  journey  from  Sheehem,  says  that  the 
tombs  of  the  twelve  patriarehs  were  to  be  seen^ 
there  in  his  day.  'Vhe  anonymous  ^  city  in  Acts 
▼iii.  6,  where  I'hilip  preached  with  such  efieot,  may 
have  been  Sychem,  though  many  would  refer  that 
narrative  to  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  province. 
It  u  interesting  to  remember  that  Justin  Martyr, 
who  follows  80  8oon  after  the  age  of  the  apostles, 
was  bom  at  Sheehem. 

It  only  remains  to  add  a  few  words  relating 
more  especially  to  NdbtUuty  the  heir,  under  a  dif- 
ferent name,  of  the  site  and  honors  of  the  ancient 
Sheehem.  It  would  be  inexcusable  not  to  avail 
ourselves  here  of  some  recent  observations  of  Dr. 
Rosen,  in  the  ZtUschr.  dtr  D,  M.  GtulUchnft^ 
for  1860  (pp.  622-639).  He  has  inserted  in  that 
Journal  a  careful  plan  of  Ndbuhu  and  the  environs, 
with  various  accompanying  remarks.  The  popu- 
lation consists  of  about  five  thousand,  among 
whom  are  five  hundred  Greek  Christians,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Samaritans,  and  a  few  Jews.  The 
•nmity  between  the  Samaritans  and  Jews  is  as 
inveterate  still  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Christ. 
The  Mohammedans,  of  course,  make  up  the  bulk  of 
ths  population.  The  main  street  follows  the  line 
if  the  valley  from  east  to  west,  and  contains  a  well- 
locked  bazaar.  Most  of  the  other  streets  cross 
ihis :  here  are  the  smaller  shops  and  the  woricstaads 
of  the  artisans.  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrew  and 
dark,  as  the  houses  hang  over  them  on  arehes,  very 

a  •  Borne  suppose  Sbsohem  and  Syohar  to  be  dUfcr- 
•nt  plsees.  See  the  arguments  for  that  view  under 
SrOHAa.  Dr.  Robinsoo  raafflrms  his  belief  that  they 
IM  identical  {Later  Ru.  ill.  181 ;  see  also  ii.  290-292). 
lad  Mr.  Tristnun  says :  "  Jaoob*s  well  is  only  half 
sa  hoar  from  (he  modem  city ''  {Ndtndw,  Siranmif), 
vhile  "  it  is  evident  that  the  ancient  town  li^  more 
Is  the  east,  among  the  rough  roelcs  and  stone  that 
Hww  the  nnlnrlnssd  and  seattsrsd  olive  yards  for 
«  nils  a^  a  half"  {Lamd  ^f  Umd^  2d  sd.  p.  146). 
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moeh  as  b  the  dosest  parts  of  Cairo.  The 
are  of  stone,  and  of  the  most  ordinary  style,  with 
the  eioepCiOD  of  thoae  of  the  woaith  j  afaciklis  of 
Samaria  wlio  live  here.  Then  an  no  psiblie  build- 
ings of  any  note^  The  A'eniseA  or  syDagogoe  of 
the  Samaritans  is  a  small  edifice,  in  tlie  interior  of 
which  then  b  nothhig  remarkable,  nnleas  it  be  as 
alcove,  screened  by  a  curtain,  in  witicb  their  aacred 
writings  an  kept  The  straetun  may  be  three 
or  fbw  centuries  oU.  A  description  and  aketeh 
phn  of  it  is  given  in  Mr.  Grove'e  paper  «•  On  the 
Modem  Samaritans'*  in  KocarflMi  TVwrute  for  1881. 
NdbiJm  ham  five  mosques,  two  of  wliieh,  aoeording 
to  a  tradition  in  whieh  Mohammedana,  Christiana, 
and  Samaritans  agree,  wen  originaUy  efanrelica. 
One  of  them,  it  Is  said,  was  dedicated  to  Jolui  tlie 
Baptist;  ito  eastern  portal,  still  well  jihimiiwI, 
shows  the  European  tests  of  its  foondera.  The 
domes  of  the  houses  and  tlie  minaretn,  mm  ihtej 
ahow  themselves  abon  tlie  sea  of  loxuriut 
tion  which  summnds  them,  present  a  striking 
to  the  travdler  lyproaching  from  the  eaat  or  the 


Dr.  Rosen  says  that  the  inhabitants  bout  of  the 
existence  of  not  less  than  eighty  springs  of  water 
vrithin  and  around  the  dty.  He  gives  the  names 
of  twenty-eeven  of  the  principal  of  them.  One  ol 
the  most  remarlnble  among  them  is  '^ui  el-Kenm, 
which  rises  in  the  town  under  a  vaulted  dome,  to 
which  a  long  flight  of  steps  leads  down,  from  which 
tlie  abundant  water  is  conveyed  by  csnals  to  tvo  of 
the  moeques  and  many  of  Uie  private  bonsea,  and 
after  that  sores  to  water  the  gardens  oq  the  north 
side  of  the  city.  The  various  streams  derived  frtMo 
this  and  other  fountains,  after  being  distributed 
thus  among  the  gardens,  foil  at  length  into  a  single 
channel  and  turn  a  mill,  kept  going  summer  and 
winter.  Of  the  fountains  out  of  the  city,  three 
only  belong  to  the  eastern  watershed.  One  of 
them,  *Ain  Baldta^  close  to  the  hamlet  of  that 
name,  rises  in  a  partly  subterranean  chamber  sup> 
ported  by  three  pUlare,  hardly  a  sione^s  throw 
from  Jacob's  W^,  and  Is  so  lugfi  that  Dr.  Roeen 
observed  small  fish  in  it.  Another,  'Am  'Aakar^ 
issues  from  an  arched  paasage  which  leads  into 
the  base  of  Ebal,  and  flows  thence  into  a  tank 
inekMed  by  hewn  stone,  the  worimianship  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  archway,  indicates  an  ancient  origin. 
The  third,  Man  Dtfna^  which  comes  ttwa  the  same 
mountains,  reminds  us,  by  its  name  (Adi^ni),  of 
the  time  when  Sheehem  was  called  NeapoOs 
Some  of  the  gardens  are  watered  ftom  tlie  fonntalna, 
while  othen  hare  a  soil  so  moist  as  not  to  need 
such  irrigation.  The  olive,  as  in  the  days  vrhea 
Jotham  delivered  his  famous  parable,  is  still  the 
principal  tree.  Figs,  almonds,  walnuts,  mulberriea» 
gnpes,  oranges,  apricots,  promegranates,  are  abuik- 
dant  llie  valley  of  the  Kile  itaelf  hardly 
NAbulm  in  the  production  of  vegetables  of 
sort. 

fieing,  as  it  is,  the  gateway  of  the  trade  bctmeaa 

b  Probably  at  the  B^  •!- Jmftil,  a  w«fr  at  the  fbot 
of  OeriahB,  east  of  tlwi  dty,  whkb  is  stiU  believed  to 
contain  the  remains  of  toatj  eminent  Jewlah  asinu 
(Basse,  as  above).  Dr.  Btanlej  appears  to  havs  been 
the  first  to  notlos  the  possible  cuaneotlon  lietweeii 
the  name  AmUA,  «  pUlar,**  attaohed  to  this  wcty,  w 
well  as  to  one  on  the  wist  end  of  Ibal,  and  the  •!• 
Hebrew  loeaUty  the  "oak  of  the  Pillar.  * 

tf  The  Auth.  Yeia.  Inseeontsty  adds  the  sttlsis     1 
is  simp^  <<  a  dty  ef  Sanauts.- * 
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jfs  ad  Bcirit  or  the  one  lide,  an  J  the  tnuie- 
■iffbiiie  ttiitriete  ou  ths  othcTi  and  the  centre  also 
rf  a  profinee  lo  rich  iu  irool,  grain,  and  oil,  Ndlh- 
tin  bercuMi,  neoemrily,  the  aeat  of  an  active 
anDBoce,  and  of  a  coiD{wratiTe  liixnry  to  be  found 
Bvsjfevcf  the  inhod  oriental  cities.  It  pro- 
iaoa,  in  iti  own  mannfactories,  many  of  the 
tautB  vooten  bbries,  delicate  silk  goods,  cloth  of 
oacl'i  hair,  and  capedally  soap,  of  which  last  oom- 
uoditj  large  quaatJtMs,  after  supplying  the  imme- 
iite  eoimtr/,  are  sent  to  Egypt  and  other  parts 
if  dN  Fast,  llw  sshes  and  other  sediments 
ibcvD  out  of  the  dty,  as  the  result  of  the  soap 
■ttflfrctnic,  have  grown  to  the  size  of  hills,  and 
im  to  the  aviroas  of  the  town  a  peculiar  aspect. 
[ABia,  Amcr.  ed.] 

Dr.  Boaen,  durii^  his  stay  at  Ndlmku^  oamined 
Ml  the  hamarifan  mseriptaooa  found  there,  sup- 
pad  to  be  among  the  oldest  written  mouumeuts 
atlibtme.  He  has  furnished,  as  Professor  Rtidi- 
|B  iduita,  the  best  copy  of  tbem  that  has  been 
Ukm  (tee  a  fae-simiie  in  ZeiUckriflf  as  above,  p. 
lilv  The  inscriptions  on  stone>tabletB,  distin- 
pshedifi  hisaocount  as  No.  1  and  No.  2,  belonged 
vifioiUj  to.  a  Samaritan  synagogue  which  stood 
jatoot  of  the  city,  near  the  Samaritan  quarter, 
ci  vhkh  •jDigogue  a  fow  remains  only  are  now 
IdL  They  are  thought  to  be  as  old  at  least  as 
tb  age  of  Justinian,  who  (a.  d.  529)  destroyed 
»  Basy  of  tbs  Samaritan  pkoes  of  worship.  Some, 
vith  ha  reason,  think  they  may  have  been  saved 
fcon  the  temple  on  Geriani,  having  been  transferred 
daivda  to  a  later  qriMgogue.  One  of  the  tab- 
^ktam inserted  in  the  indl  of  a  minaret: <*  the 
•bcr  sas  diaeoveied  not  bug  ago  in  a  heap  of 
nbtuh  not  br  from  it.  The  inacriptions  eonsist 
tf  brief  extracts  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
(BbiUj  valeable  as  paheographie  documents. 

Sioiihr  ilabs  are  to  be  found  built  into  the  walls 
if  Mvccal  of  the  sanctuaries  in  the  neighborhood 
tf  iV4M»;  as  at  the  tomba  of  £leaxar,  Phiuehas, 
•ikhamar  at  ilioertaA.  U.  B.  H. 

To  tbe  preosding  account  some  notice  should  be 
inaMied  of  the  two  spots  in  the  neighborhood  of 
i^e&dbi  which  bear  the  namea  of  the  Well  of  Jacob 
■d  the  Tomb  of  Joaqih.  Of  these  the  former  is 
ti«iaon  remsrkable.  It  lies  about  a  mile  and  a 
U  sMt  of  the  city,  close  to  the  lower  road,  and 
j»t  beTwd  the  wretched  hamlet  of  Baldku 
^>«;  the  Mahommedans  and  Samaritans  it  is 
kimai  Mr  e^  Tahkb,  or  'Jin  Yak^ ;  the  Chris- 
thbi  Maetimes  call  it  £ir  e»SamaHyeh  ->  «*  the 
*dl  of  the  Samaritan  woman.**  **  A  low  spur  pro- 
fOA  iroai  the  base  of  Geriaim  in  a  northeastern 
^wtioot  between  the  pbin  and  the  opening  of  the 

*  *  A  man  pvfcet  copy  of  this  tablet "  immured 

<Mfk  dawn)  In  the  aouttoem  wall  of  (ho  mlnarat " 

^  bMQ  kldj  taken  (1S86)  by  the  explorers  of  the 

'^hMae  liplflKmttoa  food.     Dr.  Roaen^a  copy  left 

^  flf  In  In  Uaaa  ineomplete,  with  aome  of  the  ohar- 

■^  b  ottMT  parts  very  Indistinct.     Mr.  Deutaeh  of 

i^MiMi  MoaMnn,  to  whom  the  photograph  was  sub- 

*^>  his  hvomt  na  with  a  report  of  the  contents  of 

^  Mna.   Ikaae  an,  first,  an  abbreviated  fturm  of 

Js^  OmaaaadmeDta  as  found  in  the  Samariten 

**"■*»  (S lines);  aeoondly,  a  aontenoe  taken  fhnn 

^htepatatad  paaaage  following  theee  command- 

>«e  ta  theSaanritan  Godmc  (Une  9)^  and  ftnaUy 

"•IdiidMiDaiala,  *«Arlse,  0  Lo-i!  Betum, O  Lord  I  *> 

"■hh  bof  ftaqimt  oeeorrenoe  )r  Samaritan  worship. 

tbpnkiMy  tbe  oldaat  Samaritan  epigiaph  in  ezUtp 

*«  (Sw  iUutmmm,  Jnae  ff),  186&)  H. 
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▼alley.    On  the  point  of  this  spur  is  a  little  mound 
of  shapeless  ruins,  with  several  fragments  of  granite 
cdunms.    Beside  these  is  the  welL    Formerly  there 
was  a  square  hole,  opening  into  a  carefully-built 
vaulted  chamber,  about  10  fbet  square,  in  the  floor 
of  which  was  the  true  mouth  of  the  well.     Now  a 
portion  of  the  vault  has  fidlen  in  and  completely 
covered  up  the  mouth,  so  that  nothing  can  he  seen 
above  but  a  shallow  pit  half  filled  with  stones  and 
rubbish.     The  well  is  deep— 76  feet»  when  last 
measured — and  there  was  probably  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  rubbish  at  tne  bottom.   Sometimes 
it  contains  a  few  foot  of  water,  but  at  others  it  is 
quite  dry.    It  is  entirely  excavated  in  the  solid 
rock,  perfectly  round,  9  feet  in  diameter,  with  the 
sides  hewn  smooth  and  regulsr  "  (Porter,  Handbook^ 
p.  diO).  *>  It  has  every  claim  to  be  considered  the 
original  well,  sunk  deep  into  the  rocky  ground  by 
*  our  father  Jacob.* "     lliis  at  least  was  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  place  in  the  last  days  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple (John  iv.  6,  12).    And  its  position  adds  proba- 
bility to  the  conclusion,  indicating,  as  has  been  well 
observed,  that  it  was  there  dug  by  one  who  could 
not  trust  to  the  springs  so  near  in  the  adyacent 
vale  —  the  springs  of  Mm  BaJAia  and  Mm  Drf- 
nth  —  which  still  belonged  to  the  Canaanites.     Of 
all  the  special  ktcalities  of  our  Lord's  life,  this  is 
almost  the  only  one  absolutely  undisputed.     "  The 
traditbu,  in  which  by  a  singular  coincidence  Jewi 
and  Samaritans,  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  all 
agree,  goes  back,*'  says  Dr.  Robinson  {BibL  Re*.  IL 
284),  '*at  least  to  the  tune  of  Eusebius,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  4th  century.     That  writer  indeed 
speaks  only  of  the  sepulchre;  but  the  Bordeaux 
Pilgrim  in  a.  d.  333,  mentions  also  the  well;  and 
neither  of  theee  writers  has  any  allusion  to  a  church. 
But  Jerome  in  EpiUtphiuni  Pitula,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  A.  D.  404,  makes  her  visit  the  church 
erected  at  the  side  of  Mount  Gerizim  around  the 
well  uf  Jacob,  where  our  Lord  met  the  Samaritan 
woman.    The  church  would  seem  therefore  tO  have 
been  built  during  tbe  4th  century;  though  not  by 
Helena,  as  Is  reported  in  modem  times.     It  waa 
visited  and  is  mentioned,  as  around  the  well,  by 
Antoninus  Martyr  near  the  doee  of  the  0th  cen- 
tury; by  Arculfus  a  century  later,  who  describes  il 
as  built  in  the  form  of  a  croes;  and  again  by  St. 
WiUibakl  in  the  8th  century.     Yet  Saswulf  about 
A.  D.  1103,  and  Phocas  in  1185,  who  speak  of  the 
well,  make  no  mention  of  the  church;  whence  wa 
may  conclude  that  the  latter  had  been  destroyed 
before  the  period  of  the  crusades.   Brocardus  speaks 
of  ruins  around  the  well,  blocks  of  marble  and  col> 
umns,  which  he  held  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  town, 
the  ancient  Thebez;  they  wera  probably  those  of 


6  The  well  is  feat  filling  up  with  the  atonea  thrown 
in  by  travellers  and  others.  At  Maundreirs  vlrit 
(1007)  it  was  106  feet  deep,  and  the  same  measure- 
ment ia  given  by  Dr.  Bobinaon  as  haring  been  taken 
in  Biay,  1888.  But,  five  years  later,  when  Dr.  Wll»on 
recovered  Hr.  A.  Sonar's  Bible  firom  it,  the  depth 
had  dvcvsased  to  "  exacUy  76  "  (Wilson's  Landt^  ii.  67). 
lUundxell  (Uaroh  24)  foand  16  feet  of  water  standing 
in  the  well.  It  appears  now  to  be  always  dry.  [The 
water  varies  flrom  time  to  time,  but  appears  to  bs 
rarely  if  ever  entirely  gone.  Near  the  end  of  De> 
oember,  says  Mr.  Tristram,  "there  was  no  water 
but  broken  stones  and  some  wet  mod,  showing  that  I* 
had  recently  contained  water,  whioh  indeed  was  Ibaac 
there  afterwards  in  the  month  of  Manh  "  (Lonrf  t^ 
iMtui,  U ed.,  p.  147).  —  B] 
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khe  church,  to  which  he  makes  no  aUutioii.  Other 
kiuvellerBf  both  of  that  age  and  later,  speak  of  the 
ehnrch  oiilj  as  destroyed,  and  the  weU  as  ataeady 
deserted,  fiefore  the  da}**  of  Eiuebius,  there  seems 
to  be  DO  historical  testUnonj  to  show  the  identity 
of  this  well  with  that  which  our  Saviour  visited; 
and  the  proof  must  therefore  rest,  so  fiv  as  it  can 
be  made  out  at  all,  on  circumstantial  evidence.  I 
am  not  aware  of  anything,  in  the  nature  of  the 
ease,  that  goes  to  contradict  the  oommon  tradition; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  see  much  in  the  circum- 
stances, tending  to  confirm  the  supposition  that 
this  is  actually  the  spot  where  our  I.x)rd  held 
his  oonversatiiin  with  the  Samaritan  woman. 
Jesus  was  journeying  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee, 
and  rested  at  the  well,  while  *  his  disciples  were 
gone  away  into  the  city  to  buy  meat*  Hie  well 
therefore  lay  apparently  before  the  city,  and  at 
some  distance  from  it.  In  passing  along  the  east- 
em  plain,  Jesus  had  halted  at  the  well,  and  sent  his 
disciples  to  the  city  situated  in  the  narrow  valley, 
intending  on  their  return  to  proceed  afeng  the 
plain  on  bis  way  to  Galilee,  without  himself  visit- 
ing the  city.  All  this  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
present  character  of  the  ground,  llie  well  too 
was  Jacob's  well,  of  high  antiquity,  a  known  and 
generated  spot ;  which,  after  having  already  lived 
for  so  many  ages  in  tradition,  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  forgotten  in  the  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies intervening  between  Si.  John  and  Euae- 
bius."a 

It  is  understood  that  the  well,  and  the  site  around 
it,  have  been  lately  purchased  by  the  Russian 
Church,  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  the  intention 
of  erecting  a  church  over  it,  and  thus  fore^-er 
destroying  the  reality  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
pkoe.^ 

The  second  of  the  spots  alluded  to  is  the  Tomb 
of  Joseph.  It  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north 
of  the  well,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  opening  of 
the  valley  l>etween  Gerizim  and  Ebal.  It  is  a  small 
square  inclosure  of  high  whitewashed  walls,  sur- 
rounding a  tomb  of  ^e  ordinary  kind,  but  with 
the  peculiarity  that  it  is  placed  diagonally  to  the 
walls,  instead  of  parallel,  as  usual.  A  rough  pillar 
used  as  an  altar,  and  black  with  the  traces  of  fire, 
is  at  the  head,  and  another  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb. 
In  the  left-hand  comer  as  you  enter  is  a  vine, 
whose  branches  "ran  over  the  wall,"  recalling 
exactly  the  metaphor  of  Jacob's  blessing  (Gen.  xlix. 
82).  In  the  wails  are  two  slabs  with  Hebrew  in- 
■criptions,^  and  the  interior  is  almost  covered  with 
the  names  of  Pilgrims  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Sa- 
maritan. Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  remark 
in  the  stracture  itself.  It  purports  to  cover  the 
lomb  of  Joseph,  buried  there  in  the  "parcel  of 

«  *  Among  the  prooft  of  this  Identity  one  should  not 
overkxA  the  striking  iDcidental  connection  between 
John's  narrative  and  the  looallty  (fv.  20).  Oerlsim 
is  not  named  by  the  Evangelist ;  but  as  we  read  the 
words  <'oar  fiithers  worshipped  in  this  mountain/* 
how  readily  do  we  think  of  the  woman's  glance  of  the 
vy  or  ontstretched  hand  in  that  direction,  which 
saade  the  expression  definite  on  the  spot  though  In- 
inflnlte  to  us.  Oerisim  stood  at  that  moment  within 
t  j11  sight  only  a  shcnrt  distance  ftt>m  the  seene  of  the 
SOP  versa  tion.  H. 

ft  *  No  ehureh  or  ehapel  has  yei  been  erected  there 
(1870),  as  was  fcared  might  be  done  at  ttie  time  of 
writtag  the  above  article.  H. 

e  One  of  these  is  given  by  Dr.  WUsod  (Loiulf,  etc., 
i.ei). 
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giounJ  "  which  his  &ther  bequeatoeil 
him  hii*  favorite  son,  and  in  which  his  bones 
deposited  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  wm 
completed  (Josh.  xxiv.  32). 

The  k>cal  tradition  of  the  Tomb,  like  that  of  tin 
well,  ia  as  old  aa  the  banning  of  the  4th  ce&tmy 
Both  Eusehius  (Onmnatt.  :ivx^ft)  *^  ^  ^ 
deaux  Pilgrim  mention  its  existence.  So  do  Bfo 
jamin  of  Tudela  (1160-79),  and  Maundeville  (1322\ 
and  so  —  to  pass  over  intermediate  trafelkn  — 
doea  Maundrell  (1697).  All  that  is  wanting  in 
these  accounts  ii  to  fix  the  tomb  which  they  axs* 
tion  to  the  present  spot.  But  this  is  difEieiik  — 
Maundrell  describes  it  as  on  his  right  band,  iu 
leaving  N&blus  for  Jerusalem;  ^Jiist  withoct  (hi 
city  "  —  a  small  mosque,  *•  built  over  the  sepokitit 
of  Joseph  **  (March  35).  Some  time  ailer  paanng 
it  he  arrives  at  the  well.  This  deaeription  isqoiti 
inapplicable  to  the  tomb  just  described,  bat  perfeetiT 
suits  the  Wely  at  the  northeast  foot  of  Gerizim, 
which  also  beuv  (among  the  Moslems)  the  osmt 
of  Joseph.  And  when  ^e  expressions  of  the  teo 
oldest  authorities  **  dted  above  are  examined,  it  viD 
be  seen  that  they  are  quite  as  suitable,  if  not  more 
so,  to  this  latter  spot  as  to  the  tomb  mi  Uie  opes 
plain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  travdkn,' 
ftx)ni  hap-Parchi  (cir.  1820)  downwards,  specify  the 
tomb  as  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  vil 
lege  eLBalaia,/ 

In  this  conflict  of  testimony,  and  in  the  abeeoci 
of  any  information  on  the  date  and  nature  of  thf 
M<ukm9  tomb,  it  is  impossible  to  eome  ta  a  db 
inite  conclusion.     Hiere  is  some  farce,  and  that  m 
favor  of  the  received  site,  in  the  remarks  of  a  leanisd 
and  intelligent  Jewish  traveller  (Loewe,  in  ASg- 
ZtUung  dM  Jvdtnthumt,  Leipzig,  1839,  No^  50,^ 
on  the  peculiar  form  and  nature  of  the  groond  lor 
rounding  the  tomb  near  the  well:  the  more  lo  be 
cause  they  are  suggested  by  the  natursl  featuM 
of  the  spot,  as  reflected  in  the  euriously  minnts 
the  ahuost  technical  language,  of  the  ancieDt  res 
ord,  and  not  based  on  any  mere  traditional  or  aiti 
flcial  conaiderations.      **  The  thought,"  »J«  ^ 
**  forced  itself  upon  me,  how  impossible  it  is  to  va 
derstand  the  details  of  the  BiUe  without  ezsminiq 
them  on  the  spot     This  place  is  called  in  th* 
Scripture,  neither    emek    (^ valley')  nor  skefA 
(t  plain  '),  but  by  the  indiridual  name  of  Ckelkt 
hfU-Sade  ;  and  in  the  whole  of  PalesUne  then  i 
not  such  another  plot  to  be  found,  —  a  dead  lew 
without  the  least  hollow  or  swelling  in  a  circnit  c 
two  hours.     In  addition  to  this  it  is  the  iotdici 
and  most  fintile  spot  I  have  ever  seen." 

8HE'0HEM.    The  names  of  three  pemsa  i 
the  annals  of  IsrseL 

1.  (DpC?  [aftoii&2er,  ridgt\i  tvx^fi\  p^J"^ 


d  Bosebtns :  jv  wpowmbic  N^  w^Amc ,  h9*  mI 
TiA^oc  JcunvroA  tov  1m91^. 

Bordeaux  Pilgrim  :  «  Ad  pedeon  montii  loeitf«t« 
nomen  est  Seehim :  ibi  positom  est  monanieDtiim  v 
posttus  est  Joseph.  Inde  passns  loille  .  .  .  .  nhi  pi 
teum,*'  etc. 

<  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (efar.  1166)  sayt,  "The  ^ 
maritans  are  in  possession  of  the  tomb  of  Josepbtt 
righteous ; "  but  does  not  define  its  posidon. 

/  See  the  Itineraries  entitled  Jitkau  hat-uadi»' 
(A.  n.  1661),  and  Jiehut  ha-Aboth  (1617),  la  CUnol; 
Itinirairts  eU  la  Tnre  SainU. 

9  It  appMis  flram  a  note  in  ProC  Btsalej^  ^ 
ff  Ful.  p.  241,  that  a  later  Joseph  is  alaoccmsMnM** 
in  this  sanctuaiy. 


SHECHEMITES,  THE 

0^  pL:]  Siekm.)  The  ton  of  Hamor  Ibe 
dUin  of  ttw  Uinto  MtUemeot  of  Sbeehem  at 
'.  time  of  Jacob's  arrival  (Geo.  ixziii.  19,  zxziv. 
eS:  .loih.  xn?.  32;  Judg.  iz.  28). 
S-  (29X*M*  ^*ch«m.)  A  num  of  Manaaeh,  of 
i  ckn  of  GUead,  uid  bead  of  the  fiunily  of  the 
ectoDutea  (Num.  zxvL  81).  Hig  fiutily  an 
w  DjCDtiooed  ai  the  Bmb-Shtckem  [aoni  of  S.] 
i^xvu.  2). 

3.  (2«x4«*  ^Ms'kcM.)  In  the  Usti  of  1  Chr. 
nher  sSediaii  is  named  amongst  the  Gileadites 
s  SOD  of  Sbemida,  the  Tounger  brother  of  the 
msoiB^  (^ii*  19)-  It  moat  have  been  the  leool- 
Aon  ^  one  of  these  two  GUeadites  which  led 
fti  (i  Akuodria  into  hie  rtraoge  fiuicy  (quoted 
f  ficlud,  FaL  p.  1007,  from  his  Comm.  on  Uosea) 
i  (iadag  the  citj  of  Sheehetn  on  the  eastern  side 
[tkianfaiu  G. 

SHrCHEMITES,  THE  OQ^VH  [patr., 

■  sboT«]:  i  2tfxcM^«  [Vat.  M.  -|mi,  l.m.  -iicci:] 
hitmita).  Tlw  fismilj  of  Scchem,  ion  of  Grilead : 
lie  o(  the  minor  dans  of  the  Eastern  Mansssfih 
Tijm,  un.  31;  oomp.  Josh.  xviL  3). 

SHECHI'NAH  (in  Chaldee  and  neo-Hebrew, 
TT^S^^maulat  Dei,  pnuetUia  Dei,  SfiriUu 

AwH  Baxtori;  from  ]3V  ud  77^9  '*  ^  kb*^»" 

-wok"  '*6wA;*  whence  7|9^  ''^^  tent,"  the 

Ivtfnaek:  oomp.   e'cifr^).      This  term  is  not 

bod  is  the  Sfale.     It  was  used  by  the  later  Jews, 

ml  buTOved  bj  Christians  from  them,  to  express 

^  nAk  D^ertj  of  the  Divine  Fresence,  espe- 

siSt  vbn  rating,  or  dwelling,  between  the  eher- 

ihr.  oo  the  iDCft7.«eat  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  in 

Kc  Tofkcf  Sotomoo;  but  not  in  Zerubbahers 

<Bf«.  Lr  it  via  one  of  the  five  particubua  which 

^  •  ew  nekoD  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  seo- 

a£iaipk«  (CsstcU,  Leade.  s.  v.;  Pndeaux,  Cof^ 

^-  ■'  138).    The  use  of  the  term  is  first  found 

c  'h  TttjgpnDiL  where  it  forma  a  frequoit  peri- 

^*vi  ior  God,  eonsidefed  aa  ehceUing  amongst 

'-t^tajcrmof  Iwad,  and  is  thus  used,  especially 

:i  •  kiA»^  to  avoid  ascribing  corporeity  ^  to  God 

todf  «  CiiUQ  tdb  us,  and  may  be  compared 

V  u  uaki^iMis  pcriphrasis    so  frequent  in  the 

r^rai  of  JcDsthan,  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord." 

Ici  (bvtiu  writeiB  hare  thought   that   this 

^ni^eqffawiofar  the  Deity  — the  Lord,  the 

•niOw  Lord,snd  the  Sbechinah  —  indicates 

^  OuvUge  of  ft  Tiinity  of  Persona  in  the  (jod- 

^ud  aeeonfingly,  fijbwing  some  Kabbinicai 

«rev  identify  the   Steefainah  with    the   Holy 

«n   Od»m,hovefv,  deny  this  (Calmet's/>u;^ 

^'*Bii  Job.  Sanbeft,  Om  the  Logot,  §  xix.  in 

<^^  ^>or.;  (Aw.  PUklog.  Soar.  Ub.  v.  1,  vii. 

Ji^aA  rtoppng  to  discuss  this  quesUon,  it 
I  *^  *■'*  ondaee  to  give  an  accurate  knowledge 
^  l^w  "f  the  tern  Sbechinah  by  the  Jews 
^y"^  i  *e  prodaee  a  few  of  the  most  strik- 
Y  ^**n  is  the  Targnma  when  it  occurs.  In 
^  o' i  vWr  the  Hcbmr  has '«  Let  them  make 
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til 


I  may  <lMff  (^n^DOT?)  among 


OO  Joaephns,  tries  to 

%f  tUogt  wmn  all  in  the  sooood 

"^^"^JiMfhas  says  tha  Urim  and  Thum- 

,  ^  ■■  Woosoli  l^mHtwmt,  otr  ,  p.  xl. 

l*<^r.KUs.n,Hid  KaUseh  oo  Sx.  xxIt. 


them,"  Onkekw  has,  **  I  will  make  my  SheeUndk 
to  dwell  among  them."  In  xxix.  46,  16,  for  the 
Hebrew  '*  I  will  thoeU  among  the  children  of  I^ 
rsel,"  OokdoB  baa,  "  I  will  make  my  Sbeehinsh  to 
dwell,"  ete.  In  P».  Izdy.  3,  for  "this  Mount 
Zion  wherein  thou  hast  dvrelt,"  the  Targum  haa 
««  wherein  thy  Sbechinah  hath  dwelt"  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  dedicatbn  of  Sok>nion*s  Temple 
(1  K.  Till.  12,  13),  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  runs 
thus:  t'The  Lord  Is  pleased  to  make  hia  Sbechinah 
dwell  in  Jerusalem.  I  have  built  the  house  of  the 
sanctuary  for  the  house  of  thy  Sbechinah  for  ever," 
where  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  ver.  13  the  He- 
brew 7?^  ^  not  used,  but  b^t,  and  DQ^ 
And  in  1  K.  vi.  18,  for  the  Heb*.  *<I  will  dwell 
among  the  children  of  Israel,"  Jonathan  haa  ^  [ 
will  make  my  Sbeehjiiah  dwell,"  etc.  In  Is.  vL 
6  he  has  the  combination,^  **  the  glory  of  the  Sbe- 
chinah of  the  King  of  ages,  the  Lord  of  Hosts; " 
and  in  the  next  verse  he  paraphrases  **  from  off  the 
altar,"  by  **from  before  his  Sbechinah  on  the 
tbrone  of  glory  in  the  lofty  heavens  that  are  above 
the  altar."  Compare  also  Num.  v.  3,  xxxv.  34; 
Ps.  bnriiu  17, 18,  cxxxv.  21;  Is.  xxxiii.  5,  IviL  15; 
Joel  iii.  17,  21,  and  numerous  other  passages.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  Tar- 
gums  never  render  "  the  cloud  "  or  "  the  g^ory  " 

by  Sbechinah,  but  by  H3^  and  TV^J^l,  and  that 
even  in  such  passages  aa  Ex.  xxiv.  16,  17;  Num. 
ix.  17,  18,  22,  X.  12,  neither  the  mention  of  the 

cbud,  nor  the  constant  use  of  the  verb  7?^  in 
the  Hebrew  provoke  any  reference  to  the  Sbechi- 
nah. Hence,  as  regards  the  use  of  the  word  Ske- 
chinnh  in  tba  Targums,  it  may  be  defined  aa  a 
periphrasis  for  God  whenever  He  is  said  to  dwell 
on  Zion,  amongst  Israel,  or  between  the  cheni. 
bim,  and  so  oo,  in  order,  as  before  said,  to  a\'oid 
the  slightest  approach  to  materialism.  Far  most 
frequently  this  term  is  introduced  when  the  verb 

7DQ?  occurs  in  the  Heb.  text;  but  occasionally,  aa 
in  some  of  the  above-cited  instances,  when  it  does 
not,  but  where  the  Paraphrast  wished  to  interpose 
an  abstraction,  corresponding  to  Presence^  to  break 
the  bolder  anthropopathy  of  the  Hebrew  writer. 

Our  view  of  the  Targumistic  notion  of  the  Sbe- 
chinah would  not  be  complete  if  we  did  not  add, 
that  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Jews  reckoned 
the  Sbechinah  among  the  marks  of  the  Divine  fa- 
vor which  were  wanting  to  the  second  temple,  tbey 
manifestly  expected  the  return  of  the  Sbechinah  in 
the  days  of  the  Messiah.  Thus  Hag.  i.  8,  **  Build 
the  house,  and  I  will  take  pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will 
be  glorified,  saitb  the  Ia>rd,"  is  paraphrased  by 
Jonathan,  *>  I  will  cause  my  Sbechinah  to  dwell  in 
it  in  gk>ry."  Zech.  ii.  10,  ^  Ijo  I  come,  and  I  wUl 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  saith  the  Lord,"  is  para- 
phrased **  I  will  be  revealed,  and  will  cause  my 
Sbechinah  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee;  "  and  viii. 
3,  **  I  am  returned  unto  Zion,  and  will  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  Jerusalem,"  is  paraphrased  "  I  will  make 
my  Shechinah  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem ;  " 
and  hstly,  in  Ea.  xliii.  7,  9,  in  the  vision  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  Gk>ry  of  God  to  the  Temple,  Jonathan 

In  Ps  IxvUI.  17  (16,  A.  Y.K  the  Taxgum  has  *<  Uie 
Word  of  the  Lord  has  desired  to  plaoe  bis  Sharhlnah 
opoQ  Zion." 
d  Always  (as  fttf  as  I  have  observed)  iindssed  %| 
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pHiphnm  thut,  <«  Son  of  man,  this  k  the  pUee 
wi  the  house  of  Uia  throne  of  mjr  glory,  mnd  this  u 
Ikt  place  of  the  hooae  of  the  dwelling  of  007 
Sheehinah,  where  I  will  make  my  Shechiuth  dweU 
in  the  mkbt  of  the  children  of  larael  for  ever.  .  .  . 
Kow  let  them  cast  away  their  idola  .  .  .  and  I 
will  make  my  Shechinah  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them 
for  ever."  Compare  Is.  iv.  5|  where  the  return  of 
the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  fire  by  night  is 
foretold  as  to  take  place  in  the  days  of  the  Measiah. 
At  regards  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  Di- 
me Prnenoe  dwelling  imongst  the  Israelites,  to 
which  the  term  Shechinah  has  attached  itself,  the 
Idea  which  the  different  accounts  in  Scripture  con- 
?ey  is  that  of  a  most  brilliant  and  glorious  light," 
nvdoped  in  a  efood,  and  usually  concealed  by  the 
ebud,  so  that  the  cloud  itself  was  for  the  most  part 
■lone  \iutle ;  but  on  particular  occasions  the  gloiy  * 
I4)peared.  Hius  at  the  Exodus,  '^  the  Lord  went 
before  **  the  Israelites  **  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  cloud 
....  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire  to  give 
Ihem  light.**  And  again  we  read,  that  this  pillar 
M  was  a  cloud  and  darkness  **  to  the  Egyptians, 
'*  but  it  gave  light  by  night  *'  to  the  Israelites. 
Bnt  in  the  morning  watch  *'  the  Lord  looked  unto 
the  host  of  the  Eg^'ptians  through  the  pillar  of  fire 
and  of  the  cloud,  and  troubled  the  host  of  the 
Egyptians:  '*  ».  e.  as  Pbilo  (quoted  by  Patrick)  ex- 
plains it,  **  the  fiery  appearance  of  the  Deity  shone 
forth  from  the  cloud,**  and  by  its  amaxing  bright- 
ness confounded  them.  So  too  in  the  Pirke  Eliexer 
it  is  said,  *'  The  Blessed  God  appeared  in  his 
gkny  upon  the  sea,  and  it  fled  back;  **  with  which 
Patrick  compares  Ps.  Ixxvil.  10,  «*  The  watere  saw 
thee,  0  God,  the  waters  saw  thee;  they  were 
afraid :  **  where  the  Targum  has,  •*  They  saw  thy 
Shechinah  m  the  midst  of  the  waters.'*  In  Ex. 
xix.  0,  **  the  liord  said  to  Moses,  Lo,  I  oome  unto 
thee  in  a  thick  cloud,*'  and  accordingly  in  ver.  16 
we  read  that  '*  a  thick  ck>ud  "  rested  **  upon  the 
mount,**  and  in  ver.  18,  that  **  Mount  Sinai  was 
altogether  on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord  descended 
upon  it  in  fire.*'  And  this  is  ftirther  explained, 
£c  xxiv.  16,  where  we  read  that  **  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  abode  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  cloud  cov- 
ered it  (t.  e.  as  Aben  Ezra  explains  it,  the  glory) 
six  days.*'  But  upon  the  seventh  day,  when  the 
Lord  called  <*  unto  Moses  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
eloud,"  there  was  a  breaking  forth  of  the  glory 
through  the  cloud,  for  •*  the  sight  of  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  was  like  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of  the 
mount  in  the  eyes  of  the  chiMren  of  Israel,**  ver. 
17.  So  again  whoi  God  as  it  were  took  possession 
of  the  Tabernacle  at  its  iSrst  completion  (Ex.  xl.  34, 
35),  *'the  cloud  covered  the  tent  of  the  congrega- 
tion (extenially),  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  fiUed 
the  Tabernacle  (within),  and  Moses  was  not  able  to 
enter  into  the  tent  of  the  congregation  "  (rather, 
of  fnteting);  just  as  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon*s 
Temple  (1  K.  viiL  10,  11),  *'  the  cloud  filled  the 
house  ci  the  Lord,  so  that  the  priests  could  not 
stand  to  minbter  because  of  the  cloud,  for  the  glory 
•f  the  Lord  had  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord."  In 
the  Tabernacle,  however,  as  in  the  Temple,  this  was 
only  a  temporary  state  of  things;  for  throughout 
the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers  we  find  Moses 
wostantly  entering  into  the  Tabernacle.  And  when 
tie  did  so,  the  cloud  which  rested  over  it  externally, 
dark  hy  day,  and  luminous  at  night  (Num.  iz.  15, 


•  The 


Arabic    •xpratsion,  oorraspoDding  to    thai 
<tf  tb»  ISugums,  is  a  word  signlQrtDf  Hgkt.  < 
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16),  eame  down  and  stood  at  thedoor  of  the  TUmt- 
nade,  and  the  Lord  talked  with  Moms  inside,  »  foes 
to  foee,  as  a  man  talketh  with  his  fHend  **   (Ex. 
xxxiii.  7-11 ).     It  was  on  such  oecasioos  kiwi  tf  c 
**  heard  the  voice  of  one  speaking  unto  i 
off  the  mereynieat  that  was  apon  the  arik  of  testi- 
mony, from  between  the  two  chemhiiiia  '*   (Nam. 
viL  89),  in  accordance  with  Ex.  xxr.  2S;   Ijew.  xvi 
2.    But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  glory  was  habit' 
ually  seen  either  by  Moses  or  the  people.  Ooceeioo- 
ally,  however,  it  flashed  forth  from  the  ckMid  wfaieh 
concealed  it;  as  Ex.  xvi.  7, 10;  Lsr.  ix.  6,  S3,  wboi 
**  the  gk)ry  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  ell  the  peo- 
ple," according  to  a  prevk>us  promise;  or  «e  Num. 
xiv.  10,  xvi.  10, 42,  xx.  6,  suddenly,  to  strike 
in  the  people  in  their  rebellion.     The  lest 
on  which  the  gk>ry  of  the  Lord  appeared  wim  thsl 
mentioned  in  Num.  xx.  6,  when  they  were  in  K»- 
desh  in  the  40th  year  of  the  Exodua,  and  nmrmured 
fur  want  of  water;  and  the  last  express  mentioa  of 
the  cloud  as  visibly  present  over  the  Tebemecie  is 
in  Deut.  xxxi.  15,  Just  before  the  death  of  Moees. 
The  cloud  had  not  been  mentioned  bef(»«  since  the 
second  year  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  x.  11,  84,  xiL  5, 
10) ;  but  as  the  description  in  Num.  ix.  15-S3 ;  Ex. 
xl.  38,  relates  to  the  whole  time  of  their  wsndcriiiga 
in   the  wilderness,  we  may  conclude  that  at   aO 
events  the  cloud  visibly  accompanied  them  Uunoogh 
all  the  migrations  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiiL«  till 
they  reached  the  phdns  of  Moab,  and  till  Moses 
died.     From  this  time  we  have  no  mentioD  what- 
ever in  the  history  either  of  the  ckmd,  or  of  the 
glory,  or  of  the  voice  fi^om  between  the  cherubim, 
till  the  dedication  of  Sofemon*s  Temple.     But  since 
it  is  certain  that  the  Ark  was  still  the  spedai  ajm 
bol  of  God's  presence  end  power  (Josh,  iii.,  !▼.,  vi., 
1  Sam.  iv. ;  Ps.  Ixriii.  1  ff. ;  compared  with  Nam. 
X.  35 ;  Ps.  cxxxii.  8,  Ixxx.  1,  xcix.  1),  and  since  socfa 
passages  as  1  Sam.  iv.  4,  21,  22;  2  Sam.  vi.  2;  Pa. 
xcix.  7 ;  2  K.  xix.  15,  seem  to  imply  the  continued 
numifestation  of  God's  Presence  in  the  ckmd   be- 
tween the  cherubim,  and  that  Lev.  xtL  2  aeenied 
to  promise  so  much,  and  that  more  general  expres- 
sions, such  as  Ps.  ix.  11,  cxxxiL  7, 8, 13, 14,  IxxvL 
2;  Is.  via,  18,  Ac.,  thus  acquire  much  more  pointy 
we  may  perhaps  conclude   that    the   cloud    did 
continue,  though  with  shorter  or  longer  interrup- 
tions, to  dwell  between  **  the  cherubhns  of  glory 
shadowing  the  mercy-seat,**  until  the  destruction 
of  the   Temple  by  Nebuchadneisar.      [Ouvsa, 
Mount  op,  iii.  2249  a.] 

Hie  allusions  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  Shechinah  are 
not  unfivquent.  Thus  in  the  account  of  the  Na- 
tivity, the  words,  **  Lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  camr 
upon  them,  and  the  gloxy  of  the  Lord  shone  roiuM* 
about  them  *'  (Luke  ii.  9),  followed  by  the  appari- 
tion of  ^  the  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host/*  tv- 
call  the  appearance  of  the  Divine  gkN7  on  Sinai, 
when  «<  He  sbined  forth  from  Paran,  and  came  with 
ten  thousands  of  samts**  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2;  eoni|k 
Ps.  kvUi.  17 ;  Acts  vii.  63 ;  Heb.  U.  2 ;  Ea.  xfiii  9). 
The  «>  God  of  gk>ry  **  (Acto  vu.  2,  55),  **  the  chdr> 
ubims  of  glory  "  (Heb.  ix.  6),  «« the  gk>ry  '*  (Bom. 
ix.  4),  and  other  like  passages,  are  distinct  refer- 
ences to  the  manifestations  of  the  gkvy  in  the  O. 
T.  When  we  rsad  hi  John  i.  14,  that  **  the  Woid 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  ua  (i^iHfPttwn 
iv  iifup)i  and  we  behekl  ^is  glory;  **  or  in  2  Oor 
xii.  9,  **  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  «|m 

ft  InUebrew  **»  TOJ ;  la  ChaldM  ^  Iff, 
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•BeiioU  the  Ubernade  of  God  ii  with  men,  and 
He  wiQ  dwell  with  them  '*  {^  steritfii  rov  ecoS 
.  .  .  .  jca2  «'infni<rct  /act^  tUrrM,  we  haye  not 
oojj  Tdercoeei  to  the  Sheehinah,  but  are  dis- 
tatdj  taught  to  eonneet  it  with  the  incarnation 
lad  fotue  ooming  of  Meuiah,  aa  type  with  anti- 
type. Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  constant 
toBBgction  of  the  eeooiid  advent  with  a  doud,  or 
ebidt,aod  attendant  aiifj^ela,  pointi  in  the  aame 
(URctioD  (Matt  xzri.  04;  Lukezxi.  27;  AcU  i.  9, 
U:3The»L7,  8;Hev.  L7). 

It  ^Mfokl  alao  be  apecially  noticed  that  the  at> 

tmdaaoe  of  angda  ia  usually  assoriatfid  with  the 

Shrhmah.    These  are  roost  frequently  called  (Ez. 

L,  xi.)  ehsmbim;  but  sometimes,  as  in  Is.  Ti., 

wiphiiD  (comp.  Ker.  iv.  7,  8).     In  Ez.  zIt.  19, 

^  the  sogel  of  God  *'  is  spoken  of  in  connection 

vitli  the  efead,  and  in  Dent  zzziiL  2,  the  descent 

■poo  Smai  is  described  as  being  <*  with  ten  thou- 

smdiof  saunU"  (comp.  Ps.  hnriii.  17;  Zech.  zIt. 

5).   The  prtdominant  association,  howerer,  is  with 

tfat  ebaobiffl,  of  which  the  golden  cherubim  on  the 

DscT-teat  wen  the  rspresentation.      And  this 

pKi  tone  to  the  intopntation  that  has  been  put 

ipoo  Gm.  iiL  94,*  as  being  the  earliest  notice  of 

tlic  Sheehuiah,  under  the  symbol  of  a  pointed 

luKf  dwdUng  between  the  cherubim,  and  consti- 

tB^  that  lool  Preaenee  of  the  Lord  frem  which 

Ciia  went  fcrth,  and  before  which  the  worship  of 

A^  and  sDcoeeding  patriarchs  was  perfbnned 

m  Hak's  CknmoL  it  94;  Smith's  8acr.  AnnaL 

i  173, 176, 177).    Pkrkhnrst  went  so  fiir  as  to  im- 

•(poc  s  tabwnack  containing  the  cherubim  and  the 

BJoiy  til  the  time  from  Adrai  to  Moses  (Heb.  Lex. 

^  (^).    It  is,  however,  pretty  certain  that  the 

wme  appesrsnces  to  Abrsham,  and  that  to  Moses 

is  the  Imih,  were  manifestations  of  the  Divine 

M^jfltj  amflsr  to  those  bter  ones  to  which  the 

tvm  Shedbinah  is  applied  (see  especially  Acts  vii. 

Sr   For  farther  information  the  reader  is  referred, 

txndet  the  works  quoted  above,  to  the  articles 

Clood,  Abx,  CHXRaB,  to  Winer,  Rwhob.  art 

ChtnUm;  to  Bishop  FMrick*8  ConmeHUa-y}  to 
^Bioc^  fBtL  Art.  Fad,  c.  zi.;  and  to  Lowman, 

0>  tU  SkedkindL  A.  C  U. 

SHBDTSURCflM^TIlJ  [4aHmgoffir€,Qm.\ 
taderofa  revdatkm,  ^rst] :  2f Sio^p ;  [Vat. 
MwMf  m  Num.  viL  30;]  Alez.  ESiovp  in  Num. 
i-  &,  a.  10:  StdeOr),  The  &ther  of  Klizur,  chief 
ifthetribeof  Reuben  at  the  time  of  the  Ezodus 
(Sub.  1 5,  U.  10,  viL  80,  35,  z.  18).  It  has  been 
•QJNtond  {Zeittckr,  d.  DeuL  Morg,  Gt*.  zv. 
K8)  thst  the  name  is  eompounded  of  Shaddsi. 

8HEBP.  Hie  well-known  domestic  animal 
«Ueh  from  the  earliest  period  has  contributed  to 
^  vanti  of  mankind.  Sheep  were  an  important 
put  of  the  posRssioos  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  and 
ifttiteni  nations  generally.  The  first  mention 
^  ilKep  oecon  in  Gen.  iv.  2.  The  following  are 
Jjfpncipal  Kblieal  allusions  to  these  animals. 
•W  WRe  used  m  the  sacrifidal  oflfarings,  both  the 
*ak  udmsl  (Ez.  zz.  34;  1  K.  viU.  63;  2  Chr. 

Qo.  II)  ttid  the  lamb,   £E7^  i.  e.    «*a  male 


*  lUi  iiynariiwi  of  8t  Paul's  has  a  singulaf  le- 
■^Nb»  to  tlM  BabMoieal  sayfog,  that  of  eighty 
Nh  «f  HDU  the  sldsr,  thirty  wsrs  worthy  that  tAc 
*wM— fc  Mcairf  nrt  mpon  tktm ;  and  of  these  Jona- 
^iwhflrflrthellBran)t»«ttMflzst  fWolt  Btl. 
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ftiom  one  to  three  years  old,"  but  young  lamba  of 
the  first  year  were  more  geneially  used  in  the  oflh^ 
ings  (see  £z.  zziz.  38;  Lev.  iz.  3,  zii.  6;  Nom 
zzviii.  9,  Ac.).  No  lamb  under  eight  days  old  was 
aUowed  to  be  killed  (Lev.  zzii.  27).    A  very  young 

lamb  waa  caUed  Pl^lf    tdleh  (see  1  Sam.  vii.  9. 

Is.  Izv.  25).  Sheep  and  lambs  formed  an  impor- 
Unt  article  of  food  (I  Sam.  zzv.  18;  1  K.  1.  19,  iv. 
23;  Ps.  zliv.  11,  Ac).  The  wool  was  used  as 
clothing  (Lev.  zill.  47;  Deut.  zzii.  11;  Prov.  zzzi. 
13;  Job  zzzL  20,  Ac.).  [Wool.]  Trampets  may 
have  been  made  of  the  horns  of  rams  (Josh.  vi.  4), 
though  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  in  this  passage 
is  generally  thought  to  be  incorrect  **Rams' 
skins  dyed  red  "  were  used  as  a  covering  for  the 
Tabernacle  (Ez.  zzv.  5).  Sheep  and  lambs  were 
sometimes  paid  as  tribute  (2  K.  iii.  4).  It  is  very 
striking  to  noUoe  the  immmse  numbers  of  sheep 
that  were  reared  in  Palestine  in  Biblical  times:  see 
for  instance  1  Chr.  v.  21 ;  2  Chr.  zv.  11,  zzz. 
24;  2  K.  iii.  4;  Job  zUl.  12.  Especial  mention 
is  made  of  the  sheep  of  Bosrah  (Mic.  ii.  12; 
Is.  zzziv.  6)  in  the  hmd  of  Edom,  a  district  weB 
suited  for  pasturing  sheep.  **  Bashan  and  Gilead  " 
are  also  roenUoned  as  pastures  (Mic.  rii.  14). 
t'  Large  parts  of  Carmel,  Bashan,  and  Gikad, "  says 
Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  p.  206),  "are  at  their 
proper  seasons  alive  with  countless  flocks*'  (see 
also  p.  331).  t'The  flocks  of  Kedar'*  and  '(the 
rams  of  Nebaioth,"  two  sons  of  Ishmael  (Gtn,  zzv. 
13)  that  settled  in  Arabia,  are  referred  to  in  Is.  Iz.  7. 
Sheep-shearing  is  alluded  to  (jen.  zzzi.  19,  zzzviii. 
13;  Deut  zv.  19;  1  Sam.  zzv.  4;  Ik  liiL  7,  Ac. 
Sheep-dogs  were  employed  in  Biblical  times,  as  is 
evident  from  Job  zzz.  1,  "  the  dogs  of  my  flock." 
From  the  manner  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  by 
the  patriarch  it  is  clear,  as  Thomson  {Land  and 
Book,  p.  202)  well  observes,  that  the  oriental  shep- 
herd-dogs were  very  different  animals  ih>m  the 
sheep-dogs  of  our  own  land.  The  existing  breed 
are  deacribed  as  being  ^  a  mean,  sinister,  ill-con- 
ditioned goieration,  which  are  kept  at  a  distance, 
kicked  about,  and  half-starved,  with  nothing  noble 
or  attractive  about  them."  They  were,  however, 
without  doubt,  usefril  to  the  shepherds,  more  espe- 
cially at  night,  in  keeping  off  the  wild  beasts  that 
prowled  about  the  hilk  and  valleys  (comp.  Hieoc. 
Id.  T.  106).  Shepherds  in  Palestine  and  the  East 
generally  go  before  their  flocks,  which  they  induce 
to  foUow  by  calling  to  them  (comp.  John  z.  4;  Ps. 
Izzvii  20,  Izzz.  1),  though  they  also  drove  them 
(Gen.  zzziii.  13).  [Shepherd.]  It  was  usual 
amongst  the  ancient  Jews  to  give  names  to  sheep 
and  goats,  as  in  England  we  do  to  our  dairy  cattle 
(see  John  z.  3).  This  praetice  prevailed  amongst 
the  ancient  Greeks  (see  Theoc.  Id  v.  103):  — 

OOk  dirb  ric  ip»ht  oSroc  &  Kwvapot,  2  n  KwoiiBa  i 

The  following  quotation  fitnn  Hartley's  lUtearehet 
m  Greece  and  the  Levant,  p.  321,  is  so  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  allusions  in  John  z.  1-16,  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  It:  t>  Having  had  my 
attention  directed  last  night  to  the  words  in  John 
z.  3, 1  asked  my  man  if  it  waa  usual  in  Greece  to 
give  names  to  the  sheep.    He  informed  me  that  it 

ft  n  He  drove  out  the  man,  and  stationad  his  8h* 
chlnah  of  old  between  the  two  cheraUm  '*  (Jenual 

Tugam) ;    tTaijn-^  1??^?3    0"-  ■* 
See  Patrick  On  (TrntUtM.* 


■H,  lod  Ibat  tbe  thttp  obtjed  tlw  ilicpliad  vtn 
b*  called  Ibem  bj  thdr  Dune*.  Thii  morning  I 
bid  ui  opporttinit}  of  rcrif^Dg  tba  tnth  of  Uib 
nrturk.  Puaing  bj  ■  Ootk  of  tbwp,  I  ukcd  tbf 
ibepbird  tlw  nnie  qanUoD  which  I  bad  put  U 
the  Mmnt,  ud  be  gi*e  ma  tba  (una  moiwir.  1 
tbn  bull  bin]  all  ons  of  hit  ibeep.  Hs  did  » 
■nd  it  Instintl}'  left  ill  putunga  and  It*  oompui 
ioni  and  nui  up  to  tba  budi  of  th*  ibepbcrd 
iriLh  ilgni  of  plaaaun  lod  irltti  a  prompt  obediBXis 
which  I  had  nvnx  bdbra  obaamd  in  anj 
iDimml.  It  ia  abo  tnw  In  thii  eountrj  tit 
atnngcr  will  thaj  not  fallow,  but  will  flee  bum 
kim.'  The  ^apbcrd  (old  ma  that  manj  of  hia 
tfatep  were  tlUI  wild,  that  Iha;  bad  not  jet  leuned 
tbelr  namat,  hot  that  hy  tochlng  them  Ihe;  would 
■II  leain  them."  See  alM  Thomion  (p.  303 ) :  < 
■bepbard  calli  >hiirply  frnni  lima  to  time  to  n 
the  ataccp  of  hU  pttaeoce;  thej  know  bU  ntio 
bllowon;  bat  If  a  >traii){er  call  Ifaej  atop  abcrt, 
lift  up  their  headi  in  aUnn,  and  if  it  ii  repeUsd 
the]'  turn  and  Bee,  became  tbef  know  not  the 
T<^  of  a  ■tnnger."  " 


Broad-BUtd  SbMp, 
The  aommon  iheep  of  Sj'iia  and  Paleatina  ■ 
Iha  hnwd-tall  ( Ocii  Intienuiiatut),  and  a  I'ariclj 
the  common  aheep  of  thia  countrj  (Mi  arii 
called  the  BUIoicrin  according  to  Kua<el]  {Alrpi. 
U.  14T).     1'he   broadtailnl    kind    liaa   long  be 
reakred  in  Syria.     ArUtotle,  who  lii«d  more  thi 
2,000  jrom  a«o.  eiprfatly  mentjonii  Syrian  abe 
with  tAili  a  culiit  wide.     Thii  or  another  laiirtj 
the  apecicfl  i*  alao  notjced  by  Herodotui  (iii,  113)  an 
occurrinit  in  Arabia.     The  &t  tall  of  the  ubi 
probably  alluded  to  in  Ln.  Ui.  S,  vli.  3,  etc.,  i 
(at  and  (he  whole  tud^  that  waa  to  be  taken  off 
hard  by  the  back-baiie,  and  waa  to  be  coniuni 
the  altar.     The  oooka  in  Syria  uae  thia  man  of  ht 
liutead  of  Arab  butter,  which  ia  often  nncid  (aee 
ThamKHi,   Land  and  Sooit,  p.    ST).      [Biittib, 
Amtr.ed.] 


Tbe  wbole  paaage  In  Gap  m.  whkh  ten  m 
the  ta^Kt,  of  Jaeob'a  atratagem  with  l.abwi'a  Anf 
b  luTolied  la  eonaUoahle  pcqdaiity,  ud  Jaeob'a 
conduct  Id  thia  matter  haa  been  aeten^  and  n- 
cmnproiiitriiigl}  condenined  by  aome  writera.  ^c 
tonch  apoo  the  qneatim  Isiefly  In  Ha  anologieal 
bearing.  It  b  altcgMber  ImpoaalUa  to  ■eeoanl  to 
the  coDiplete  auaoeia  whieh  utttoded  Jaeob'a  fleriee 
at  aettlng  peeled  nda  befiire  the  ew(a%nd  abe-goata 
at  Iber  came  to  drink  In  the  watering  trooglu.  a 
nnttrnJ  grmttit.  Tba  Gmek  bttacta  for  tbe  moat 
part  ateiibe  the  nuh  to  thedired  operatkn  of  tba 
Ddty,  whettaaJBtHnaaod  tba  Latin  htben  ngard 
it  at  a  men  naluial  operation  of  tba  iuaginatim, 
adducing  aa  illuattationi  in  point  rtrioaia  deriaat 

caaet  of  mam,  aiaea,  etc.  (aee  Oppian,  Cyiug.  i. 
33T,  3&T;  Plinj,  H.  !f.  rti.  10,  and  tba  paMagca 
tioai  Qointllian,  Hippocrats,  and  Galen,  ai  cited 
b;  Jerome.  Gtutiut,  and  BoehartJ.  Eren  granting 
the  genenl  truth  of  tbeae  inalancei,  and  aeknoal 
edging  tbe  curioua  diect  which  peculiar  aighta  bw 
the  power  of  tbe  imagination  do  oecaaioually  pn- 
dnee  in  tbe  Ibtua  of  luanj  ■"'"■■'■,  yet  wc  mi^ 
agree  with  the  Gmk  btbui  und  aacribe  the  pto- 
ducllon  of  Jaeob'a  ipottcd  iheep  and  goalt  to  1  liina 
agency.  The  whole  queition  baa  becj  earefuQ; 
conaidered  by  Nitachmanu  (De  Corylo  Jarvbi,  in 
Tht$.  Noti.  Theai.  P/iil.  i.  SOa-MB),  from  whom 
we  quote  the  following  patsage ;  ■•  Fatemnr  itaque, 
cum  Voaio  alllique  piii  Tuii,  iOam  ptcuAim  im- 
aginaSintm  Ionium  fviat  eautam  tujrimiiUm,  ae 

que  luo  concunu  tic  debilem  cauaie  aeenndK  tin) 
adauiit  ut  quod  ea  aohi  atcundum  naluram  pne- 
ttare  non  raleret  id  dirina  beiiedicljone  aupra  na. 
turam  pneataret;  "  and  then  Nitachmann  citi^  the 
pnniage  in  Gen.  ml.  E>-lll,  where  Jacob  eipreaaly 
•talei  that  hia  aneceti  wu  due  to  Dirine  intofer 
ence;  fbt  it  ia  bard  to  believe  that  Jacob  ii  boa 
uttering  noihing  hut  a  tiatue  of  lalaeboods.  which 
appron  l<  be  the  opinion  of  Kaliach  (tfuL  nm 
CiiL  Cvmmtnt.  Geo.  ni.  and  iiii.),  who  njat 
aenta  the  patriarch  aa  "  unbluibiDgij  aecuting 
frauds  tuggeated  by  bit  fcrtile  inrention,  and  then 
abuiing  the  aatbrrity  of  God  in  oortring  or  juiti- 
Sying  them."  Wa  an  aware  that  a  aiiU  gnnr 
difficulty  in  tbe  minda  of  aome  peraoni  remaina,  if 
the  above  eiplanation  be  adopted;  but  we  La*e  no 
uther  altematire.  for,  aa  Patrick  haa  obwrved.  --let 
atir  ahepherd  now  try  thii  derice,  and  he  will  not 
liiid  It  do  what  it  did  then  by  a  IHTineopoation.*'* 
The  greater  dilQcuIty  alluded  to  ia  tbe  mppoaiiag 
that  God  would  bare  ditactiy  Interfered  to  bdp  Ja- 
cob to  act  fiaudulegiUj  towudi  bit  uncle.  But  an 
we  quite  luie  that  thin  waa  taj  fraud,  lUrij  called 
Buch,  in  the  matter?  Had  Jacob  not  beeu  that 
aided,  be  might  have  nmainad  the  dupe  of  Labao'i 
niggardly  conduct  all  hb  dayi.  He  tud  lened  hia 
moijcj-loving  uncle  UththUy  for  fourteen  yean; 
Laban  conleaaea  hia  cattle  bad  inertaied  eoniider- 
ablf  under  Jaeob'a  management:  but  all  tbe  rel<ini 
ba  got  wai  unUr  tnatmaot  and  a  eonataut  deiirc 


■■  a*  pot  at  Labu  to  Urih  >  hwd  birg«in  with 
bis  (Obl  mi.  7).  God  lOuchufM  to  delinr 
JKsb  ost  af  tl»  huula  sf  hU  hud  muta,  uid  to 
puUl  Lshui  Ah-  hi*  cruetlj,  whioh  He  did  bj 
pDinting  oM  to  Jinob  how  h«  could  ttean  to  hlm- 
■VbisaflDckaudahonduitattla.  Godmionlj 
hrifiof  JiH»b  to  obtain  thai  wbidi  Jtutlj  bdoaged 
la  him,  bat  which  IjJmii'*  npadtj  recited  to 
(not-  "  W«re  it  l»ftil,''  »J*  StMkbonia,  "  (or 
•a;  prints  ptnon  to  Dulia  nptiotU,  tba  iqinrloui 
tmtawnt  Jacob  had  noaired  from  Laban,  bolli  in 
■HifMiTK  a  wife  upon  him  and  prolooging  hi*  mttI- 
tndt  witboat  wigcs,  wa*  eooogh  to  give  him  both 
t^  pntoatioii  and  tb«  p^Tilq!*  to  do  ao.     God 

AIniigbtT,  ho««nr,  una  r' '  lo  tak(  lbs  d«tcr- 

■  imtiaa  of  tha  whols  matts  into  hb  own  band*." 
TIbi  Kan*  lo  OB  the  blat  waj  of  DDdentandiDg 
Oa  diipatail  aaljeet- 

IV  folkwfDg  Hebrew  word*  occur  ■*  the  naina 
d  ilMp:  \ViS,  \^^,  Vi%  a,  np,  a  oolkc- 
liN  nam  to  ilnota  -'a  Bock  of  ibap  or  goat*," 
to  vUdi  i*  oppoaed  the  noon  of  unitj,  TMB,  " 
dnp "  or  "  a  goat,"  Joined  lo  a  maM.  wbe 
'■nan"  or  "be-g«la  "  an  aignilled,  and  irith 
km.  wbco  *■  «wta  "  or  "  •ho'^oat*  "  an  meant, 
Ihoagb  tna  in  thia  eate  lonietinie*  lo  a  niuc.  (ai 
b  Go.  xxxi.  10):  Vft  "a  i»nij"  brH.  "a 
m-,  ■'  IPy?  *"  ^W?'  "  *  '*"''>i"  "'  ""i""  "  » 
ihecfi  of  a  }«r  old  or  abOTC,"  oppnacd  to  n71f, 
--  — "-g  or  Tcrj  jonng  lambj  "  ~fS  ii  another 
Inm  ^iplled  lo  a  hmb  *■  It  itlpi  (1'^^)  la  the 
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Aa  the  ibcep  1*  in  bmbhs  of  amkoca*,  patiOMt^ 
and  aubmiuiDn,  it  i*  eipnailj  nuntionad  u  tfpi 
fying  UwM  qnaliljea  in  the  penon  of  am  bltaaed 
Lord  (la.  lUi.  T ;  Acta  riU.  33,  Ac  ).  The  relatioo 
that  eiiita  betmea  Chriit,  "  the  chief  Shephwd,' 
and  hia  meratien,  ia  tieautJAiUy  oompared  to  tbat 
which  in  Iha  Eaat  la  ao  itrikin^lj  eihibited  hj  the 
ahepherda  Co  their  Socki  (tee  TliDDuaD,  Land  <ma 
Soot,  p.  SOS).  W.  H 

*  SHBBPCOTB.    [SneiproLit.] 
■  SHBBPFOLD.      The  original  woida  Itat 


thia  eiprea^oD  Id  tba  Old  T> 
n^pS,  D^n^OTD  (dual,  with  reTcrence  to  Um 
ln)ugha  which  diTided  them),  and  }AS  DTIIS, 
and  in  the  K.  T.,  si\),  tm  wpcBi-rm  (John'iL 
1)  and  ai^jj  and  nl/^m  (the  UtWr  emineouily) 
(John  I.  16).  Sheepfoldi  u  luiiallr  conitructed 
in  the  Eatl,  iccordinj[   to   Thonuan   {Lnnd  nna 


(:,  i.  S 


r.  flat  b< 


r«ted  0 


the  ahellcred  aide  of  the  vaUeya,  i 
night*  are  cold,  the  floclii  are  ihut  up  in  uihu, 
but  in  ordinarr  wenlher  thej  are  merely  liepf 
within  the  jard."  Duriog  the  day  of  courae  thej 
are  led  ftwiJi  to  piiture  by  the  ahepherda.  The 
Kildi  "  are  detendal  by  a  wide  atoiie  wall,  crowiied 
by  aharp  llioniB  which  the  wolf  will  rarely  attempt 
to  tcale.  The  leopard  and  panther,  however,  when 
pmaed  with  buai^,  will  overleap  the  thorny 
hedge,"  and  make  bavDo  of  the  flock.  Many  little 
vHllagei  In  Syria,  eepecially  in  the  Buta'n  between 
Ubanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  coneiat  of  tbeepeote*  0( 
hare  apruug  from  Uiem.  and  hare  the  lyltablt 
ftnuih  (herd-fold)  preflied  lo  their  name*.  Ia 
Unece  the  writa  hat  aeen  folda  built  manly  of  ■ 


|aii^  of  bDabaa  or  braneho,  placed  at  the  an- 
tniija  of  eaita,  natural,  or  niada  fbr  the  purpoaa 
m  the  aide  of  hiUa  or  rocky  ledgt*.  A  porter  kept 
the  dm  of  the  larger  ibeepftild*.    [Pobtbe,  / 


_     _.  n  In  Jobn  i.  IS,  or  at  leaat  am- 

Iji^rity  C  fald  "  being  •oaeaptibla  of  a  twoibM 
nae),  mua  titt  nqoifita  beauty  of  the  pataagp. 
ba^ef  -  them  lUI  ba  ette  Ibid  iwfoDa  abep- 


'  herd,"  It  ihonld  read:  "and  then  tball  ha  ana 
flock,  one  ■hrpbeid."  The  A.  T.  oonfUaea  ali\i 
and  woffini,  and  we  neeenarlly  baa  In  any  render- 
ing tbe  alliteratlie  nieeeaalon  oT  wol/irri  and  wtr 
fnic  The  Saviour  no  doubt  rehra  more  immedi- 
ately !n  tbe  flgure  to  the  nnlonot  JewiandGenUlea 
In  Uie  faith  and  blcteingi  of  the  goapeL  "Sbeep- 
eote  "  oceura  in  tbe  A.  T.  three  timei  intarehanga- 
ably  wito  'aheeplUd."  H. 
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•  8HEBP-MASTEB  (9  K.  UL  4).    [Si 

•IKBD.] 

SHEEP  GATE,  THE  ^blsn  n^Q?:  ^ 

9vkfi  ii  wpofienue^i  porta  gregu).  Om  of  the 
gatei  of  Jcrunlem  as  robuUt  by  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
iii.  1,  8S;  zti.  39).  It  stood  between  the  tower  of 
Meeh  and  the  ehunber  of  the  corner  (iiL  82, 1)  or 
gate  of  the  guard-houae  (xii.  39,  A.  V.  **  priaon- 
gate"),  llie  Utter  aeema  to  hare  been  at  the 
augle  fomied  by  the  junction  of  the  wall  of  the  city 
of  David  with  that  of  the  city  of  Jeroaalem  proper, 
baring  the  Sheep  Gate  on  the  north  of  it.  (See  the 
diagrun  in  p.  1822,  voL  ii.)  According  to  the  view 
taicen  in  the  article  Jbrusalbm,^  the  city  of  Da- 
vid occupied  a  space  on  the  mount  Moriah  about 
ooindding  with  that  between  the  south  wall  of  the 
platfiarm  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  the  south 
wall  of  the  Haram  et-Shw^,  The  position  of  the 
Sheep  Gate  may  thereforB  have  been  on  or  near  that 
of  the  Bab  el-Kattdnln,  Bertheau  {Exeg.  Hand- 
huch,  on  Nehemiah,  p.  144)  is  right  in  placing  it 
on  the  east  side  of  the  city  and  on  the  north  of  the 
corner;  but  is  wrong  in  placing  it  at  the  present 
St.  Stepheu's  Gate,  since  no  wall  existed  nearly  so 
fiu*  to  the  east  as  that,  till  alUx  the  death  of  Christ. 
[Jerusalem.] 

The  pool  which  was  near  the  Sheep  Gate  (John 
T.  2;  A.  y.  inaccurately  <*  market ")  was  probably 
the  present  Hamm&m  esk'Shefa.  G. 

SHEEP-MARKET,  THE  (John  ▼.  2). 
The  word  "market"  is  an  interpolation  of  our 
translators,  possibly  after  Luther,  who  has  Schaf- 
haut.  The  words  of  the  original  are  M  rS  wpo- 
Barutft  to  which  should  probably  be  supphed  not 
market  but  gate,  iri^Ap,  as  in  the  LXX.  version  of 
the  passages  in  Nehemiah  quoted  in  the  foregoing 
tftide.  The  Vulgate  connects  the  wpofiaritHi 
with  the  KoKvfi^Bpai  and  reads  ProbaUca  pU- 
dna;  while  the  Syriac  omits  all  mention  of  the 
sheep,  and  names  only  **a  place  of  bi^tism.** 

G. 

•  SHEETS,  only  in  Judg.  xiv.  12, 13,  and  there 

<«BhirU  "  in  the  margin.  The  Hebrew  is  TUff 
elsewhere  only  in  Prov.  xxxi.  24  and  b.  iii.  28, 
where  the  A.  V.  renders  **  fine  linen."  The  LXX. 
has  in  the  different  places  awZ6¥u  or  fiiatrtya^ 
and  the  Vulg.  nndoneg.  It  was  something  woni 
3y  men  and  women,  as  the  above  passages  show, 
and  must  have  been  an  article  of  dress.  It  may 
have  been  a  thin  covering  of  linen  worn  next  to  the 
body  as  a  shirt  (Fiirst,  Kell),  or  a  loose  night- 
wrapper  thrown  around  one  on  taking  off  his  other 
garments  (Saolschuts).  In  the  latter  case  it  cor- 
responds nearly  to  the  Greek  triyiAy  (comp.  Mark's 
ffufi6ya  iw\  yvuyoVf  xiv.  61).  It  formed  part  of 
the  raiment  which  Samson  was  to  give  to  the 
Philistines  if  they  should  discover  bis  riddle  within 
.be  appointed  time  (Judg.  xiv.  12  ff.).  It  was 
evidently  at  that  period  an  article  of  value  or  lux- 
ury among  the  Philistines,  as  it  was  still  later 
imong  the  Hebrews  (Is.  iii.  28;  Ptov.  xxxL  24). 


«  •  Against  this  theory  raspeotlng  the  sits  of  **  the 
elty  of  David,*'  see  under  Jiapsn.nf,  $  iv.,  near  the 
wd  (Amer.  ad.).  8.  W. 

b  The  eharaeter  nearly  luwinbles  that  of  Samaritan 
tfHB.,  althoagh  it  is  not  quite  Identical  with  it  The 
Sslnvw  and  Samaritan  alphabets  appear  to  be  diver* 
past  lepiesemaUics  of  some  older  fbm,  as  may  be 
severnl  ef  the  Isttais     Thos  the  Bttk 
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Fiint  eaDs  hi  qnestioo  the  eommoi^y 

flnity  between  ciyMr  ud  VTJp  (A^"*  *-  ▼•)- 

H. 

•  SHEFEXAH.    [Sbfhxla.] 

SHEHABI'AH  (TTnjfJ0  [Jehovah  eeeii]. 
^foplta;  [Vat.  Sopoia;]  *  Alex,  tacma:  Boko- 
ria).    A  Bei\jamite,  son  of  Jeroham  (1  Qir.  viii. 


SHEKEL.  In  a  fonnir  aitide  (Monr]  a 
ftill  account  has  been  given  of  the  eoiiiB  eaUed 
shekels,  which  are  found  with  inscripUosia  in  the 
Samaritan*  character*,  so  that  the  prasent  artkki 
win  only  contain  notices  of  a  few  particalan  rdai- 
ing  to  the  Jewish  coinage  which  did  not  &U 
within  the  plan  of  the  former. 

It  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  desiiable  to  nocD- 
tion,  that  although  some  shekds  are  foaiid  with 
Hebrew  letters  instead  of  Samaritan,  these  are  un- 
doubtedly all  forgeries.  It  is  the  mote  needful  to 
make  this  statement,  as  in  eome  books  el  higli 
reputation,  e.  g.  Walton's  PolggkfU,  theee  sbekek 
are  engraved  as  if  they  were  genuine.  It  b  hardly 
necessary  to  suggest  the  reasons  which  mmy  havw 
led  to  this  series  of  forgeries.  But  the  difference 
between  the  two  is  not  confined  to  the  letters  only; 
the  Hebrew  shekels  are  much  larger  and  thinner 
than  the  Samaritan,  so  that  a  person  might  die- 
tinguish  them  merely  by  the  touch,  even  under  a 
covering. 

Our  attention  is,  in  the  next  place,  directed  to 
the  early  notices  of  these  shekds  in  Rabbinieal 
writers.  It  might  be  supposed  that  in  the  Mi«lm^^ 
where  one  of  the  treatises  bears  the  title  of  **  SAeka- 
Um^"  or  ShtkeU^  we  should  find  some  information 
on  the  subject.  But  this  treatise,  being  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  pay> 
ment  of  the  half-shekel  for  the  Temple,  is  of  ooone 
useless  for  our  purpose. 

Some  references  are  given  to  the  works  of  Baahi 
and  Maimonides  (contemporary  writers  of  the  ISth 
century)  for  information  relative  to  shekels  and  the 
forms  of  Hebrew  letters  in  ancient  times;  bat  the 
most  important  Rabbinical  quotation  given  b^ 
Bayer  is  that  from  Ramban^  i.  e.  RabU-Motn 
Bar-Nackman^  who  lived  about  the  commenoa 
ment  of  the  13th  century.  He  describes  a  shekel 
which  he  had  seen,  and  of  which  the  CSdhmam 
read  the  inscription  with  ease.  The  explanatioo 
which  they  gave  of  the  mscription  wss,  on  one  aide: 
Shtktl  hti-ShekaUm,  t«the  shdkel  of  shekda,**  and 
on  the  other  ^^  Jerusidem  the  Holy.**  Tlie  fonncr 
was  doubtless  a  misinterpretation  of  the  usnal  in- 
scription "the  shekel  of  Isrsd;**  but  the  ktfcer 
corresponds  with  the  inscription  on  our  shekel 
(Bayer,  De  Numit.  p.  11).  In  the  16th  oentniy 
R.  Axarias  de  Roeu  states  that  R.  Moees  Basula 
had  arranged  a  Cuthsean,  i.  e.  Samaritan,  alphabet 
torn  coins,  and  K.  Moses  Alsskar  (of  whom  little 
is  known)  is  quoted  by  Bayer  as  having  read  in 
some  Samsritan  coins,  **  in  soch  a  year  of  the  con- 
solation of  Israd,  in  soch  a  year  of  such  a  king.** 
And  the  same  R.  Axarias  de  Rossi  (or  de  AduraSn, 
as  he  is  called  by  Baxtok)cei,  BibL  RM.  vol  iv.  p. 


and  sevecal  other  lettan  am  eridsntly 

thslr  origin.    And  the  07  (Skia)  of  the  Hcteew 

bet  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Samarilsa ; 
make  the  two  middle  strokes  of  the 


for  tf  we 
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16),  in  hk  S^3^r  n'lKQ,  u  The  light  uf  toe 
ij«k,'*  (not  /"one   OaUonon,  ae  Bftjer  tnuulates 

K  wiiieh  vouU  nqoiie  yVl^,  not  *11KQ), 
Um  T^BOiflDviml  or  SamaritAn  letters,  and 
a  aktkel  of  Itrasl  whieh  he  had  eeen. 
Bat  the  moei  important  paeiage  of  all  ii  that  in 
vUeh  thia  writer  quotes  the  description  of  a  shelcel 
tern  hj  Bamhan  at  St  Jean  d'Acre,  ▲.  D.  1310. 
Re  giies  inscriptions  as  above,  **the  Shekel  of 
Sbckcb,'*  and  «« Jernaalem  the  Holy; "  bat  he  also 
the  weight,  wliieh  he  makes  about  half 


We  fiod,  tbenlbre,  that  in  early  times  shekels 
■own  to  the  Jewish  Babbis  with  Samaritan 
Kjcriptiooa,  eorresponding  with  those  now  found 
(eseqiC  in  one  point,  whieh  is  probably  an  error), 
■ad  Mn-ffHinding  with  them  in  weight  lliese 
■e  importaat  eonaidenitioDs  in  traoing  the  his- 
Viy  of  this  coinage,  and  we  pass  on  now  to  the 
flsffiest  mention  of  theee  shekels  by  Christian  writ- 
■1.  We  believe  that  W.Postell  is  the  first  Chris- 
tisa  writer  who  saw  and  described  a  shekel  He 
wm  a  Parisian  traTelkr  who  risited  Jerusalem 
ttriy  in  the  16th  oentury.  In  a  curious  work  pub- 
liahed  by  him  in  1538,  entitkd  Aipkabetum  Duo- 
iedm  Lmffmanam^  the  following  passage  occurs. 
After  stating  that  the  Samaritan  alphabet  was  the 
original  form  of  the  Hebrew,  he  proceeds  thus:  — 

**  f  draw  this  infiereoee  from  silver  coins  of  great 
ifitiqaity,  which  I  found  among  the  Jews.  They 
Sit  sadk  store  by  them  that  I  could  not  get  one  of 
them  (not  othowise  worth  a  quincunx)  for  two 
foid  pieces.  The  Jews  say  they  are  of  the  time  of 
Sokman,  and  they  added  that,  hating  the  Samari- 
tMa  as  they  do,  worse  than  dogs,  and  never  speak- 
ing to  them,  nothing  endears  theae  coins  so  much 
to  them  as  the  consideraUon  that  these  characters 
once  in  their  eonunon  usage,  nature,  as  it 
yearning  after  the  things  of  old.  They  say 
that  at  Jenimlem,  now  called  Chut  or  Chuttem^ 
ktviek,  in  the  masonry  and  in  the  deepest  part  of 
the  niina,  these  eoins  are  dug  up  daily."  o 

PosteD  gives  a  very  bad  wood-cut  of  one  of  theee 
ihi^rls,  bat  the  inscription  is  correct.  He  was  un- 
able to  explain  the  letters  over  the  vase,  which 
•ooa  became  the  snbject  of  a  discussion  among  the 
Invned  men  of  Eorope,  whieh  lasted  for  nearly  two 
emtnvies.  Their  attempts  to  explain  them  are  enu- 
BMnted  by  Bayer  in  his  Treatise  De  Nmnit  He- 
hrm>'SttmarUamg,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
fint  work  whieh  placed  the  explanation  of  these 
coins  on  a  aatisfacCory  basis.  But  it  would  obvi- 
soiiy  be  oaeless  liers  to  record  so  many  unsuo- 
SBsiftd  guesses  ae  Bayer  enumerates.  The  work  of 
Bayer,  althoogh  some  of  the  authors  neariy  solved 
the  pcoblcm,  called  forth  an  antagonist  in  I^fieasor 
1>ehsen  of  Boetock,  a  learned  Orientalist  of  that 


•  PosfesU  appeals  to  have  anaoged  his  Samaritan 
tlyiabetfrom  (hsaa  coins. 

*  He  qvelas,  t.  g.y  tbe  following  paaaage  from  the 
Jnsalma  Tafaand :  ]tO  (yit^W)  "nOU?  yDtttt 

(VriD)  ibno  'D'w  wanis  p;  «b«voiu- 

I)  OMNieT,  like  that  of  Bon  Ooaiba,  does 
The  meaning  of  this  la  not  very  ohvloos, 
Tjihei^  oxplanaMoD  appsar  quite  satlafoe- 
tmf.  Be  adds,  '*4oea  not  dalllo.  If  aaed  aa  an  amn- 
ek»  We  shoeM  mthar  iaqoira  whottMr  the  expraa- 
BOt  have  aome  MiaCfon  to  that  of  t'diOUiig 
I**  as  applisd  to  the  canonical  books  of  the 
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period.  Several  poblications  paswd  beiwesn  thai 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  as  TychssK 
gave  a  summary  of  his  objections,  in  a  small  pam- 
phlet., entitled  0.  G.  T^chsen,  De  Nutau  J7e- 
braiat  Diatribe^  qua  timul  ad  Nupenu  UL  F.  P. 
Bofferu  Objeetimu  retpondetur  (Roetochii,  1791). 
His  first  position  b  — That  either  (1)  all  th# 
coins,  whether  with  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  inscrip- 
tions, are  false,  or  (2)  if  any  are  genuine,  they 
belong  to  Barooceba  —  p.  6.  This  he  modifies 
slightly  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  treatise,  pp. 
62,  68,  where  he  states  it  to  be  his  conclusion  (1) 
that  the  Jews  had  no  coined  money  before  the  time 
of  our  Sarioor;  (2)  that  during  the  rebellion  of 
Barcoceba  (or  Bnrcanba)^  Samaritan  money  was 
coined  either  by  the  Samaritans  to  please  the  Jews, 
or  by  the  Jews  to  please  the  Samaritans,  and  that 
the  Samaritan  letters  were  used  in  order  to  make 
the  corns  deekable  as  amulets!  and  (3)  that  the 
coins  attributed  to  Simon  Maccabasus  belong  to 
this  period.  T^rehsen  has  quoted  eome  curioua 
pas8ages,<>  but  his  arguments  are  wholly  untenable. 
In  the  first  place,  no  numi$matui  can  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  the  shekels  attributed  to  Simoe 
MaocabsBUs,  or  believe  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
epoch  as  the  coins  of  Barooceba^  But  as  Tychsen 
never  saw  a  shekel,  he  was  not  a  competent  Judge, 
lliere  is  another  consideratfon,  which,  if  further 
demonstration  were  needed,  would  supply  a  very 
strong  argument  These  coins  were  fint  made 
known  to  £urope  through  Postell,  who  does  not  aj^ 
pear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  deacriptiou  given  oi 
them  in  Rabbinical  writers.  The  correspondence 
of  the  newly-found  coins  with  the  earlier  descrip- 
tion is  almost  demonstraUve.  But  they  bear  such 
undoubted  marks  of  genuinmess,  that  no  judge  of 
ancient  coins  could  doubt  them  for  a  moment 
On  the  contrary,  to  a  practical  eye,  thoee  with  £fe- 
brew  inscriptions  bear  undoubted  marks  of  spuri 
ousness.' 

Among  the  symbols  found  on  this  series  of  coins 
is  one  which  is  considered  to  represent  tliat  which 
was  called  Lulab  by  the  Jews.  This  term  was  ap- 
plied (see  Maimon.  on  the  section  of  the  Mishna 
called  Bo$h  Hoihauah^  or  Commeecemeftf  of  the 
Year,  eh.  vii.  1,  and  the  Miihna  itself  in  Buceah, 

n3>D,  or  Booths,  ch.  it  1,  both  of  which  passages 
are  quoted  by  Bayer,  De  Num.  p.  129)  to  the 
brandies  of  the  three  treee  mentioned  in  Ler.  xziiL 
40,  which  sre  thought  to  be  the  Pklm,  the  Myrtle, 
and  the  Willow.  These,  which  were  to  be  carried 
by  the  Israelites  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  were 
usually  accompanied  by  the  fruit  of  the  Oitron, 
which  is  also  found  in  this  representation.  Some  • 
times  two  of  theee  lAilabs  are  found  together.  At 
least  such  is  the  explanation  given  by  some  authori- 
Ues  of  the  symbols  called  in  the  artide  Momet  by 


0.  T.  Bee  Qiasbnrg,  Comnumtary  on  th*  Song  cf 
Songt,  p.  8.  The  word  for  poUuting  is  diflbreot,  bvl 
the  exprHsloos  maj  be  aoalogous.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  col'ts  are  often  perforated,  whieh  givaa 
countenance  tr  the  notion  that  th«j  were  used  aa 
amoleta.    Th4  passage  is  fh»n  the  division  of  the 

Jemsalsm  lUmnd  entiUed  ^307  'nU737Q,  Maam 

Sktmi,  or  t<  The  Second  Titbo." 

e  llie  statament  here  made  will  not  be  disputed  by 
acy  piacticw  numismatist  It  la  made  on  the  a» 
thority  of  the  lato  Mr.  T.  Burgon,  of  the  British  Uw 
seam,  whose  knowledge  and  skill  in  these  qi 
wss  known  tluoogboat  Jtwopsii 
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Um  dbiim  of  Sheaveg.  The  i abject  is  ioTolTed  In 
Docfa  difflcaltj  and  obecnrlty,  and  we  speak  :hefe- 
fore  with  some  hesitation  and  diffidence,  especially 
•s  experienced  numismatists  diflkr  in  their  explana- 
tions. Tbia  explanation  is,  however,  adopted  by 
Bayer  (i>e  Num,  pp.  128,  219,  Ac.),  and  by  Cav»- 
doui  {BibL  Num.  pp.  81,  32  of  the  German  transi- 
tion, who  adds  references  to  1  Maoo.  iv.  69 ;  John 
x.  22),  as  he  considen  that  the  Lulab  was  in  use 
at  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  on  the  25th  day  of 
the  9th  month  as  well  as  at  that  of  Tabernacles. 
He  also  refers  to  2  Idaoo.  i.  18,  z.  6,  7,  where  the 
edebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  is  described, 
and  the  branches  carried  by  the  worshippers  are 

The  symbol  on  the  reverse  of  the  shekels,  repre- 
senting a  twig  with  three  buds,  appears  to  bear 
move  resemblance  to  the  buds  of  the  pomegranate 
khan  to  any  other  plant 

The  following  list  is  given  by  Cavedoni  (p.  11  of 
the  German  translation)  ae  an  enumeration  of  aU 
thft  coins  which  can  be  attributed  with  any  cer- 
tainty to  Simon  Maccabeus. 

I.  Shekels  of  three  years,  with  the  inscription 
Shekel  Israel  on  ^he  obverse  with  a  vase,  over 
which  appears  (1)  "^  AUpk;  (2)  the  letter  8hin 
with  a  Btthi  (8)  the  letter  Shin  with  a  Gimtl 

R.  On  tlie  reverse  is  the  twig  with  three  buds, 
and  the  inscription  Jenualem  Kedushah  or  Eah- 
kedutkah.^ 

II.  Hie  same  aa  the  above,  only  half  the  weight, 

which  is  bdicated  by  the  word  *^!^n,  ckdtd,  ««a 
half."    These  oocur  only  in  the  first  and  tecond 
years. 
The  above  are  silver. 

lU.  *^!?n  73*1H  raw,  Shinatk  Arb'a  adttL 
The  fourth  year— a  halfl  A  Citron  between  two 
iMlabi, 

R.  7  VS  nbhClb,  UgeuUmk  Tnom,  »  Of  the 
Ubemtion  of  Zion."  A  palm-tree  between  two 
baskets  of  firuit 

IV.  V>:r)   ynnM  nW,    Shtnath    Arh'a, 

Relffa.  The  fourth  year  —  a  fourth.  Two  X^*- 
laU. 

R.  7V!JnbKjb  — asbefore.    atron-flruit 

V.  Vy^  rOWy  Shhuuh  Jrt'a,  Hie  fourth 
year.    LiUab  between  two  eitrona. 

R.  7V!r  nbbOb,  LegeuUath  TtUm,  as  before. 

The  vase  as  on  the  shekel  and  half-shekel. 
These  are  of  copper. 

The  other  coins  which  belong  to  this  series  have 
teen  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  article  Mohkt. 

In  the  courM  of  1862  a  work  of  considerable 
importance  was  published  at  Breslau  by  Dr.  M.  A. 
liCvy,  entitled  Getchichte  der  JudUchen  MUnten.^ 
It  appears  likely  to  be  uaeAil  in  the  elucidation  of 
the  questions  relating  to  the  Jewish  coinage  which 
oave  been  touched  upon  in  the  present  volume. 

a  Tbe  spelling  varies  with  the  year.  The  shake! 
«  the  ^<l  year  has  only  nDITP  nbU71")'*; 
vhUe  those  of  Che  jcceiul  and  third  years  have  the 

Wtar  toim,  ni&'npn  D'*bD1*)\    The  ^  of  the 

lemaalain  Is  Important  as  showing  that  both  modes 
If  speUing  were  in  use  at  the  same  time. 
*  flMa  the  tliM  el  i*e  pubUoation,  It  was  not 
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There  are  one  or  two  points  on  whieh  it  la 
to  state  the  views  of  the  author,  eapeeiaDy  ^  ha 
quotea  coins  which  have  only  become  known  kldy 
Some  coins  have  been  deeeribed  in  the  Revtte 
Numitmatique  (1860,  p.  260  se?.),  to  which  the 
name  of  Eleaaar  coins  has  been  given.  A  coin  vrw 
published  some  time  ago  by  De  Sanlcy  which  ie 
supposed  by  that  author  to  be  a  oouaterfieii  coin. 
It  ia  scarcely  legible,  but  it  appears  to  eootain 
the  name  Kleaxar  on  one  akle,  and  thai  of 
Simon  on  the  other.  During  the  tnmUee  which 
preceded  the  final  destmetion  of  Jerusalem,  Elea- 
sar  (the  son  of  Simon),  who  was  a  pricsi,  and 
Shnon  Ben  Giora,  were  at  the  bead  of  lai)ge  foo- 
tiona.  It  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Levy  that  money 
may  have  been  struck  which  bore  the  names  of 
both  theee  leaders;  but  it  aeems  eearody  probaUe, 
as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  acted  in  eoDcett. 
But  a  copper  coin  has  been  publiahed  in  the  iSttiM 
Numitmaiique  which  undoubtedly  bears  the  in- 
seriptkm  of  ^  Eleacar  the  priest"    Its  types  ax«  — 

I.  A  vase  with  one  handle  and  the  inMripCioo 

]mDn  ntPbM,  MEieuer  the  prieat,**  in 
Samaritan  letters. 
R.  A  bunch  of  grapca  with  the    inacriptk» 

one  of  the  redemption  of  Israel.*' 
Some  silver  cohis  also,  first  published  by  Beichardt, 
bear  the  same  inscription  on  the  obverse,  wider  a 
pahn-tree,  but  the  letters  run  from  left  to  right. 
The  reverse  bears  the  same  type  and  inscription  as 
the  copper  coins. 

These  coins  are  attributed,  as  wefl  as  some  that 
bear  the  name  of  Simon  or  Simeon,  to  the  period 
of  this  first  rebellion,  by  Dr.  Levj.  It  is,  however, 
quite  clear  that  Sdoie  of  the  coins  bearing  similar 
inscriptions  beking  to  the  period  of  Bar-oocab*s 
rebellion  (or  Barcocebd's  as  the  name  ia  often 
spelt)  under  Hadrian,  because  they  are  atamped 
upon  denarii  of  Tnyan,  hla  predeoessor.  The  vrark 
of  Dr.  Levy  wiU  be  found  very  useful  as  collecting 
together  notices  of  all  theee  coins,  and  throwing 
out  very  useful  suggestions  as  to  their  attribution; 
but  we  must  still  look  to  flirther  researches  and 
fi«sh  collections  of  these  coins  for  foil  satisfoction 
on  many  points. «  The  attributfon  of  the  ahckels 
and  half-shekels  to  Simon  Maccabsens  may  be  con- 
sidered as  well  established,  and  several  of  the  other 
coins  described  in  the  article  MohkT  offer  no 
grounds  for  hesitation  or  doubt  But  still  this 
series  is  very  much  isolated  fh>m  other  claasea  of 
coins,  and  the  nature  of  the  woik  hardly  oOTrespcmds 
in  some  cases  with  the  periods  to  which  we  are 
constrained  fit)m  the  existing  eridence  to  attribute 
the  coins.  We  must  therefore  still  look  for  further 
light  fh>m  future  inquiries.  Drawings  of  shdieb 
are  given  in  the  article  Mokrt.  H.  J.  R. 

*  SHEOLAGH.     [SiLOAH,  Thk  Pool  or.] 

SHE'LAH  (n^g?  [petUkm]  :  2iyXfl6/«,  [S^- 
Xmvt  Vat  Alex,  in  Num^  Vat  1  Chr.  iL  3;  Gomp. 


available  fbr  the  article  Mokit  :  but  I  am  Indebted  te 
the  author  of  that  article  Kur  calling  mjr  attention  te 
this  book.  I  was,  howsTer,  unable  to  proeara  It  ontil 
the  article  8nuL  was  In  type.  H.  J.  E. 

«  The  passBfe  fkom  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  qwoiai 
in  a  fonner  note,  Is  consldarsd  by  Dr.  Levy  (p.  187> 
and  a  dlfhrent  explinartoo  given.  •  The  wovd  ha— 
latod  by  Tyehsen  <*  to  pollute,"  is  tiaaalatad  by  him 
"  III  jMy  "  or  "  ndum  tbe  tithe,''  whkh 


8HELAKITB8.  THE 

M  dr.,  2^k4']  Stla).  1.  TIm  youDgett  ton  of 
ithk  by  tbe  daughter  of  Shuah  the  CuuMiite, 
■d  tiwwtor  of  the  fiuniijr  of  the  SHKUOiiTEa 
(Gen.  uxriiL  6,  11,  14,  96,  xM.  12;  Num.  ixvi. 
K;  1  Chr.  u.  3,  it.  91).  Some  of  his  deMsendanto 
M  emuoHftted  in  a  ramarkaUe  pMtigCy  1  Chr.  iy. 
21-23. 

5.  (nT^:  SoXi:  fiafe.)  The  proper  form  of 
ike  CUM  of  Salab  the  ton  of  Arphand  (1  Chr. 

i.18.  34). 

SHSXANITES,  THE  0?^9^>7  {j^-,  m 
ibmj:  4  2i|A«W  [Vat  -r«]:  iSefato).  The 
immiaaM  of  Shsljih  1  (Num.  xxvL  90). 

SHELEMI'AH  (H^Q^^  b^o^  Jthooah 
r^Niyf]:  2c>.c|Ja;  Alex.  SfXf^tiari  [FA.  ScXc- 
IM«0  £nlnM«).  1.  Que  of  the  soni  of  fiani  who 
bd  nnined  a  foreign  wifo  in  the  time  of  Eera 
l£v.  X.  39).    Called  Selkmiab  in  1  Eadr.  Ll.  34. 

2.  i[Gcn.]  2cA«/Ja;  Alex,  ^cc/ua;  [Vat.  Tt- 
Af^:  >X  TcAcfuoffO  SeUmia.)  The  father  of 
Hananiab  (Neh.  iii.  30),  who  aMisted  in  restoring 
ibe  vaQ  of  Jemsalem.  If  this  Hananiah  be  the 
Mne  u  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  Hi.  8*  Shelemiah  was 
«K  of  the  priests  who  made  the  sacred  perfumes 
tadt&eense. 

3.  [Gen.  ScAc/Ja ;  Vat  B\c/ua ;  FA.  IcXt- 
jut:  .\ee.  Sdtmiam.']  A  priest  in  the  time  of  Ne- 
unish,  wiio  was  made  one  of  the  treasurers  over 
Ibe  tiearariea  of  the  LeiriUcal  tithes  (Neh.  xiiL  13). 

^  [Sf Acfiiaf-]  The  fiither  of  Jehucal,  or  Jucal, 
Blhetimeof  Zedckiah  (Jer.  xxxm  3). 

6.  The  bther  of  Ir\jah,  the  captain  of  the  ward 
vbe  sireited  JeremisL  (Jer.  xxxvii.  13).  In  Jer. 
mvm.  1,  his  name  appears  in  the  fengtbened  form, 
Ske  the  following. 

6.  ^9^^:  2«A«/t£a;  [Vat  aaXa^cio.]) 
TW  ame  ss'Huhelkxiah  and  Suallum  8  (1 
Or.  xxfi  U). 

7.  ([l«Ac/Ja,  Alex.  -yAmt,  FA.  -immO  BtU' 
■184)    An<^her   of  the  sods  of  Bsni  who  had 

a  foreign  wifo  in  the  time  of  Esra  (Esr.  x. 
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41). 

8-  (ScAc/iiat;  Alex.  SoAo^Aiat:  StUmia  [or 
<*]')  Ancestor  of  Jehudi  in  the  time  of  Jehoia- 
kim  (Jer.  ixxri.  14). 

0.  (Om.  in  LXX.)  Son  of  Abdeel;  one  of  those 
vbe  reoeiTed  the  orders  of  Jehoiakim  to  take  Baruch 
Bd  JcKinish  (Jer.  xxxtL  96). 

SHEliEPH  (^Ip^  [drawing  onA,  plueking]: 
[in  Gen.,  Bom.  1ak40y  in  Chr.,  omits,  with  Vat ;] 
A]a.2aXc^[in  both]:  Saieph),  (Jen.  x.  96;  1 
^'  L  80.  The  seeond  in  order  of  tlie  sons  of 
^ftoaa.  The  tribe  wliioh  sprang  fix>m  him  has 
^  ninbetortlT  identified,  both  in  modem  and 
ci>neal  times;  as  wdl  as  the  district  of  the  Ye- 
an nsmed  after  him.  It  has  been  shown  in  other 
■^b  [Arabia;  Joktah,  etc.]  thai  the  eridenoe 
>f  Mtui's  coloniation  of  Southern  Arabia  Is  in- 
^i^atsUy  proved,  and  that  It  has  receired  the 
MMit  of  critics.  Sheleph  is  found  when  we  should 
Bfict  to  Best  with  him,  in  the  district  (Mikk/dJ\ 
« the  soeieDi  divisions  of  the  Yemen  an  called  by 

Aiinbs)  of  gafa/(oliw,  Mardtid,  t.  ▼.), 
"Ueh  ipiisn  to  be  the  same  as  Niebuhr*s  Siilfie 
(iW.p.915),  written  in  his  map  Seliia.    He 

iNithsAnU*  MLiA-fjWi  with  the  fowels  prob- 


abljr  Sukfeey«h.  Niebuhr  says  oi  it,  '« grands 
^tendue  de  pays  gouvem^  par  sept  8diech$ :  **  it 
is  situate  iu  N.  let  14o  30",  and  about  60  miles 
nearly  south  of  San'h. 

Besides  this  gec^graphieal  trace  of  Sheleph,  we 
have  the  tribe  of  Sbelif  or  Shulaf,  of  which  the 
first  notice  appeared  in  the  Zeittchrijl  d,  Deutschen 
MorgwdSndiachen  GtuUtchnfi,  xi.  153,  by  Dr. 
Osiander,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  thi 
following  information.  Ydkoot  in  the  Afoajnm,  s 
v.,  says,  ^  Es-Selif  or  Ei-Sulaf  they  are  two  ancient 
tribes  of  the  tribes  of  Yemen;  HishAm  Ibn-Mo- 
hammed  says  they  are  the  children  of  Yukt&n  ( Jolc- 
tan);  and  Yukt4n  wss  the  son  of  £ber  the  son  of 
Salah  the  son  of  Arphaxad  the  son  of  Shem  the 
son  of  Noah  ....  And  a  district  in  EI- Yemen  is 
named  after  the  Sulaf."  EI-Kalkasander  (in  the 
British  Museum  library)  says,  '^El-Sukf,  called 
also  Beni-e-Sil£&n,  a  tribe  of  the  descendants  of  % 
Kslitto  (Joktan).  .  .  .  The  name  of  their  lather 
has  remained  with  them,  and  they  are  called  £s- 
Sulaf :  they  are  children  of  Es-SuUf  son  of  Yukt&n 
who  is  Kahtto.  .  .  .  E»-Sulaf  originally  signifies 
one  of  the  little  ones  of  the  partridge,  and  £»-Silfan 
is  its  plural:  the  tribe  was  named  after  that  on  ao- 
count  of  translation."  Y^oot  also  says  (s.  ▼. 
Mvnidbik)  that  El-Muntabik  was  an  idol  bdong- 
ing  to  Es-Sulaf.  Finally,  according  to  the  Kdmoo% 
(and  the  Lubb^lAAab^  cited  in  the  Mnrdtidj  s. 
v.),  Sulaf  was  a  branch-trbe  of  Dhu-1-KilAa:  [a 
Himyerite  Ikmily  or  tribe  \Cau8sin,  EutU  i.  113), 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Uie  later  king  or  Tub- 
beaof  that  name.] 

This  identification  is  conclusively  satislaetory, 
especially  when  we  recollect  that  HazarmaveUi 
(Hadramawt),  Sheba  (Seba),  and  other  Joktanite 
names  are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  It  it 
strengthened,  if  fiirther  evidence  were  required,  bj 
the  claestcsl  mention  of  Uie  XaXawTirol^  Salspeni, 
also  written  'AXoinyroft  AUpeni  (Ptol.  vi.  7).  Bo- 
chart  puts  forward  this  people,  with  rare  brevity. 
The  more  recent  researches  in  Arable  M SS.  have, 
as  we  have  shown,  confirmed  in  this  instance  Us 
theory;  for  we  do  not  ky  much  stress  on  the  point 
that  Ptolemy's  Salapeui  are  placed  by  him  in  N. 
lat.  290.  £.  S.  P. 

SHEXESH  (OJbttf  [triad,  Qm.]:  Xtkk^s 
[Vat  ZcMYlO  SelU$),'   One  of  the  sons  of  HelsK 
the  brother  of  Shamer  (1  Chr.  vii.  35). 

SHEL'OMI  ( ^P'bttf  [pacifie] :  2«a<m/  [Vat 
-^ci]  •*  Sahmi),  Father  of  Ahihud,  the  prinee  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher  (Num.  xxxIt.  97). 

SHBL'OMITH  (rY^WbtrJ  [love  of  peace] 

taXvfieiB:  Snbtmith),  1.  The  daughter  of  Dlhri 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Lev.  xxiv.  11).  She  hsd 
married  an  Egyptian,  and  their  son  wss  stoned  for 
blasphemy. 

2.  (2a\mfitet ,  [Vat  ^ci;  Comp.  2a\mfii$:] 
SalovUth.)  The  daughter  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr. 
iU.  19). 

3.  (ZaXmfM;  Alex.  taXovfimd*)  Chief  of  the 
Izharites,  one  of  the  four  families  of  the  sons  of 
Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiU.  18).  He  is  called  Shelo- 
MOTH  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  99. 

4.  (nwbrjJ;  Keri  n^O'boJ  in  1  Chr.  xxtL 

95;  n^rSibW  b  l  Chr.  xxvi.  96;  rV^^tp  m  1 
Chr.  XXVI.  98 1  [JaKvfMil  SelemUk)  X  d** 
sondant  of  EUsmt  the  too  ^  Moses,  who  with  hh 
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bnihren  had  chaige  of  tiie  treMoni  dgdicttod  for 
Ihe  Temple  in  the  ragn  of  David. 

rVat  AAM^ffi^i]  Ales.  taXvfuiBi'SabmUh,)  A 
Genhonite,  ton  of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  xxiU.  9). 
««Shimei "  ie  probably  a  miitake,  ae  Shebmith  and 
hill  brothen  are  aflerwardi  dtsscribed  ae  chief  of  the 
fiOhen  of  Laadan,  who  was  the  brother  of  Shimd, 
and  the  sona  of 'Shimei  are  then  enomerated. 

6.  (n^D'bq^  :  X9\t^6$  [Vat  -A«i]  ;  Alex. 
SoXciMov^:  Selomith.)  Aooording  to  the  preeent 
lest,  the  sons  of  Shelomith,  with  the  eon  of  Joei- 
phiah  at  their  head,  returned  Irom  Babylon  with 
Erra  (Ezr.  viii.  10).  There  appeare,  however,  to 
be  an  omiaaion,  which  may  be  supplied  from  the 
LXX.,  and  the  true  reading  ia  probably,  •*  Of  the 
•ona  of  Bani,  Shelomith  the  aon  of  Joaiphiah." 
See  alao  1  Esdr.  viii.  96,  where  he  b  called  "  AsaA- 
UMOTH  aon  of  Joeaphiaa.*' 

SHEL'OMOTH  (nwb?>  [bee  of  peace] : 
laXuiMi  SaUmoth),  The  same  aa  Shblomith 
8  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  22). 

SHBLU'MIEL  (bbr»obl{J  [friend  of  God] : 
SoXo^t^A:  Salamiel).  The  aon  of  Zuriahaddai, 
and  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodua.  He  had  69,300  men  under  him 
(Num.  i.  6,  il.  12,  rii.  86,  41,  x.  19).  In  Judith 
(viii.  1)  he  ia  called  Sahael. 

SH£M(DQ7[Mam«,  <f^]:  X^/H  Sem),  The 
eldert  aon  of  Neah,  bom  (Gen.  v.  82)  when  hia 
flkther  had  attained  the  age  of  600  years.  He  was 
98  yean  old,  married,  and  childleaa,  at  the  time  of 
the  Flood.  Aiter  it,  he,  with  hia  fiitber,  brothers, 
■8t«n>in-law,  and  wife,  received  the  bleeaing  of 
God  (ix.  1),  and  entered  bto  the  covenant  Two 
years  afterwards  he  became  the  fitther  of  Arpbaxad 
(xL  10),  and  other  children  were  bom  to  him  sub- 
sequently. With  the  help  of  his  brother  Japbetb, 
he  covered  the  nakedness  of  their  fiither,  which  Ca- 
naan and  Ham  did  not  care  to  hide.  In  the 
prophecy  of  Noah  which  la  connected  with  thia  in- 
cident (ix.  25-27),  the  first  blesamg  fidls  on  Shem. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  600  years. 

Assuming  that  the  years  ascribed  to  the  patri- 
archs in  the  present  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are 
eomot,  it  appears  that  Methuselah,  who  in  hia  first 
248  years  was  contemporary  with  Adam,  had  still 
neariy  100  years  of  his  long  life  to  run  after  Shem 
was  bora.  And  when  Shem  died,  Abraham  was 
148  years  old,  and  Isaac  had  been  9  yefu^s  married. 
There  are,  therefore,  but  two  links  —  Methuselah 
and  Shem  —  between  Adam  and  Isaac.  So  that 
the  eariy  ivcords  of  the  Oeation  and  the  Fall  of 
Man,  which  came  down  to  Isaac,  would  challenge 
\,apart  from  thdr  inspirati<Mi)  the  same  confidence 
which  is  readily  yielded  to  a  tale  that  reaches  the 
hearer  through  two  well-known  persons  between 
himself  and  the  original  chief  actor  in  the  eventa 
ivbted. 

There  is  no  chronological  improbability  in  that  an> 
eient  Jewish  tradition  which  brings  Shem  and  Abra- 
ham into  personal  conference.    [Melchizbdbk.] 

A  mistake  in  translating  x.  21,  which  is  admit- 
ted into  the  Septuagint,  and  is  followed  by  the  A. 
V.  and  Luther,  has  suggested  the  supposition  that 
Bhem  was  younger  than  Japheth  (see  A.  Pfiofleri 
OperOy  p.  80).  There  can  be,  however,  no  doubt 
\fm  Rownmalkr,  in  foe.,  with  whom  Geaeniua, 
fhemurm,  p.  1488,  seemi  to  agree)  that  the  trana- 
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latioD  ought  to  be^  aoeording  to  gramtnatlBal  nria 
'<  the  elder  brother  of  JaiOMUi.*'  IntiMazpheei 
(v.  89,  tL  10,  viL  18,  is.  18,  x.  1;  1  Chr.  L  A, 
where  tha  three  aona  of  Noah  are  named  together^ 
precedence  b  uniformly  aarigned  to  Shem.  In  chl 
X.  the  deaoendanti  of  Ham  and  Japheth  are  cnu- 
meratad  fiiat,  possibly  beeauae  tba  sacred  historian, 
regarding  the  Shemitio  people  as  hia  proper  anljeet, 
took  the  earlieat  opportunity  to  diaeneomber  his 
narrative  of  a  digresskm.  The  vcne  ▼.  83  com- 
pared with  xL  10  may  be  fidriy  underatood  to  mean 
that  the  three  eons  of  Noah  were  bom  after  their 
fiither  had  attained  the  age  of  600  .yean;  but  It 
cannot  be  reasonably  Infemd  from  thenee  eitbv 
that  Shem  was  the  saoond  son,  or  that  they  wen 
aU  bom  in  one  year. 

The  portion  of  the  earth  oooopied  by  the  de- 
soendanta  of  Shem  (x.  21-81)  mtanaeta  the  por- 
tions of  Japheth  and  Ham,  and  atratehea  in  an  od- 
interrupted  Une  torn  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Beginning  at  its  oorthwettem  ex- 
tremity with  Lydia  (aooording  to  all  ancient  antbor- 
ities,  though  doubted  by  Michaelis  ;  see  Gcku. 
The*,  p.  746),  it  includes  Syria  (Aram),  Chaldsea 
(Arpbaxad),  parte  of  Assyria  (Aashur),  of  Penia 
(Ebun),  and  of  the  Arabian  Fteinsola  (Joktan). 
The  various  questionn  connected  with  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Shemitic  people  are  dismwed  in  the 
article  SHEMrrio  Lakgdaoes. 

The  servitude  of  Omaan  under  Shem,  predict#4 
by  Noah  (ix.  26),  was  fulfiOed  primarily  in  the 
subjugaUon  of  the  people  <^  Paleetine  (Joah.  xxili. 
4,  and  2  Chr.  viii.  7,  8).  It  is  doubtfiil  whether 
in  verse  27  (xod  or  Japheth  ia  mentioDed  aa  the 
dweller  in  the  tents  of  Shem :  in  the  former  aenae 
the  verse  may  refer  to  the  spedal  presenee  of  God 
with  the  Jews,  and  to  the  descent  of  Christ  frsm 
them ;  or,  in  the  ktter  sense,  to  the  occupation  of 
Palestine  and  acyacent  countries  by  the  Romana, 
and  (spiritually  understood)  to  the  accffaaiop  of  the 
Gentilea  to  the  Church  of  (Sod  (Eph.  ill.  6 ).  See  A. 
Pfeifleri  OperOf  p.  40;  Newton,  On  ike  Prepkedee^ 
Diss.  i.  W.  T.  R 

SHB'MA  O^q^  {hearing,  rumor] :  ^n  Joah.] 
2aXiuia»  Alex.  Sejuuii  [in  1  Chr.,  Rom.  ^"/tmAi 
Vat  Alex.  Sc^ioa:]  Same).  One  of  the  towna  d 
Judah.  It  lay  in  tiie  region  of  the  aouth,  and  ia 
named  between  Amam  and  Moladar  (Joah.  xv. 
26).  In  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  selected 
from  those  in  the  south  of  Judah,  Sheba  takea  the 
place  of  Shema,  probably  by  an  error  of  tranacrip- 
tion  or  a  change  of  pronuneutlon.  The  genealog- 
ical UsU  of  1  Chr.  (u.  48, 44)  inform  us  that  Shema 
originally  proceeded  from  Hebron,  and  in  ita  turn 
colonized  Maon.  G. 

SHB^A  On^  [rumor]:  XofjA:  Smnmn). 

L  A  Reubenlte,  ancestor  of  Beh  (1  Chr.  ▼.  8). 

2.  (Soma,)  Son  of  Elpaal,  and  one  of  the  heada 
of  the  fibers  of  the  inhabitanta  of  A^alon  who 
drove  out  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  13>. 
Probably  the  same  as  Shimhi. 

3.  iiufiaiat''  Semeia,)  One  of  thoee  who  stood 
at  Ezra's  right  hand  when  he  read  the  Law  to  the 
people  (Neh.  viU.  4).  Called  Samm us,  1  Eadr.  ix. 
48. 

SHEM'AAH  O^lf^^  [fomM  see  above]- 
*AfffUi  [VatJ  FA.  A^;  tAl«x-  So^ioa:]  Samoa). 
A  Bei\$amite  of  Gibeah,  and  fother  of  Ahieaer  and 
Joash,  two  warriors  of  their  tribe  who  Joined  Darid 
at  ZiUag  (1  Chr.  xtt.  8).    Hia  tmxue  k  wilttai 
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ritt  iSbm  ■ttide,  and  ii  properiy  *<  Himhcmaah^ 
n»  BBpo  of  A.  y.  giw  <«  Haaouwh  " 
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SHSBfl  ATAH  [8  lyL]  (rP^Q^   IJekovah 

\mn]i  %BfMadasi  [Vat  in  1  Chr.'i^,^ ta^tfuuasi] 
SemOoM)^  1.  A  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam. 
Whea  the  king  had  aanmhled  180,000  men  of  Ben- 
maio  and  Judah  to  reoonquer  the  northern  king- 
dom after  ita  revolt,  Shemaiah  was  commissioned 
to  ebai]ge  them  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  not 
to  war  af^ainat  their  brethren  (1  K.  xii.  22;  2Chr. 
XL  2).  Hia  aeoond  and  last  appearance  upon  the 
ibga  vaa  npoo  tlia  occasion  of  the  invasion  c^  Judah 
ud  stege  of  Jcmaafem  bj  Shishak  king  of  Egjpt 
Uis  raeasige  waa  then  one  of  comfort,  to  assure  the 
prisees  of  Judah  that  the  punishment  of  their 
Udbtiy  ahookl  not  come  bj  the  hand  of  Shishak 
(i  Cbr.  ziL  5,  7).  This  event  is  in  the  order  of 
aorativa  aabaeqoent  to  the  first,  but  from  some 
ciicnmstaoeea  it  would  seem  to  haveoocurred  before 
(he  disraptk»  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Compare  xii. 
1,  wbien  the  people  of  Rehoboam  are  called  *  *  Israel,'  * 
lad  ziL  ft,  6,  where  the  princes  are  called  indifler- 
ally  "  of  Judah  *'  and  ^  of  Israel."  He  wrote  a 
dinnidb  eootaining  the  events  of  Rehoboam*8  reign 
(i  Chr.  xii.  15).    In  2  Chr.  xi.  2  his  name  is 

;ivn  in  the  lengthened  fbnn  VT^Q?^* 

^  CSi^iafis;  [In  Neh^  FA.  Xtfuun]  Semela^ 
SoaoMx.)  The  son  of  Shechaniah,  among  the  de- 
MBdanta  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  22).  He  was 
keeper  of  the  east  gate  of  the  citj,  and  assisted 
Xehemiah  in  restoring  the  wall  (N^.  iii.  29).  I^ord 
A.  Hervey  {GeneaL  p.  107)  proposes  to  omit  the 
voda  at  the  beginning  of  1  Chr.  iii.  22  as  spurious, 
led  to  consider  Sheouiah  identical  with  Shimei 
%,  Um  bracher  of  ZerubbabeL 

3.  (S^ia/ar;  [Vat  Sv/Msn^:]  SamdXa.)  An- 
eeilor  of  Ssa,  a  prince  of  the  ^be  of  Simeon  (1 
Qir.  IT.  37).     Perhaps  the  same  as  Shimbi  6. 

4.  Ck^Mt:  [Vat  ac/icci;  Akx.  ^c/ucii':]  Sa- 
BM.)  Son  of  Joel  a  Beubenite;  pertuips  the  same 
H  SmutA  (1  Chr.  t.  4).     See  Jokl  5. 

5.  C^afuda;  SemOa,)  Son  of  Haashub,  a  Me- 
nrita  Leviie  who  Hved  in  Jerusalem  after  the 
Qsptivity  (1  Chr.  ix.  14;  Neh.  xi.  16),  and  had 
evcnigfat  of  the  ootward  business  of  the  house  of 
God. 

6.  (Si^;  [Vat  Sa/Mta;  Alex.  So^ami:  S^ 
mia.])    FatherofObadiah,orAbda,»L0vitewho 

etoraed  to  Jeniaalem  after  the  Captivity  (1  Chr. 
X.  16).  Ue  ia  elsewfaere  ealled  Sbammua  (Neh. 
iL17)l 

7.  CSe^t  ^fudai  [Vat  Sofiaiof;  FA.  So- 
futttj  %uiauai]  Alex.  Onfiala,  2c/icia:  Semeiai,) 
Sea  of  Kitfaphan,  and  chief  of  his  house  in  the 
niga  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  8,  11).  He  took  part 
ta  the  cerewwniai  with  which  the  king  brought  the 
Ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom. 

8w  (tnr**"*T  Alex.  lUifJLftauKi  [Semeias,])  A 
Uviie,  son  of  Nethaneel,  and  also  a  scribe  in  the 
Una  of  David.  He  rq^istered  the  divisions  of  the 
priasls  by  fci  into  twenty-four  orders  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  6 ). 

0*  (H^io/os;  [Bom.  Vat  vtf.  7,  XofuCti]  Alex. 
ZaatSat:  [Semdag^  Seme*,'])  The  eldest  son  of 
Obed-edom  the  Gittite.  He  and  his  brethren  and 
ka  sona  were  gate-keepers  of  the  Temple  (1  Chr. 
tifl  4,  8,  7). 

10.  ([2l^lafaf;]  Alex.  Joufjat:  [Semeioi,]) 
k  daaDeadant  of  Jeduthnn  the  singer  who  lived  in 
lbs  reign  of  Heaekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  14/.  He  aa- 
in  the  porification  of  the  Tempto  and  the 
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reformation  of  the  service,  and  with  Uzziel  rspra- 
sented  his  fiunUy  on  that  occasion. 

11.  {Xofuia;  Alex.  Jautuiai  SanuOai.)  One 
of  the  sous  of  Adonikam  who  returned  in  the  second 
caravan  with  Esra  (Ear.  viii.  13).  Called  Samajab 
in  1  Eadr.  viU.  39. 

12.  (Xtfutas;  [Vat  JoMoiaS']  SemOat,) 
One  of  the  **  heads  *'  whom  Ezra  sent  for  to  hia 
camp  by  the  river  of  Ahava,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining Levites  and  ministers  for  the  Temple  from 
"  the  place  Caslphia  "  (Ezr.  viu.  16).  Called  Mas- 
MA2I  in  1  Esdr.  viii.  43. 

13.  (Softald:  Stmeia.)  A  priest  of  the  family 
of  Harim,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's 
bidding  (Ezr.  x.  21).  He  ia  called  Samsius  hi 
1  Esdr.  ix.  21. 

1^.  {Xofudas  ;  [Vat  So/ioxa ;  FA.  Sc/uca  :] 
Senulai,)  A  layman  of  Israel,  son  of  another  Ha- 
rim, who  also  had  married  a  foreigner  (Ezr.  x  31 ). 
Called  Sabbeus  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  32. 

16.  (Se^ct:  [Vat.  FA.  Sc^cci:  Seinam».])  Son 
of  Delaiah  the  son  of  Mebetabeel,  a  prophet  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah,  who  was  brilied  by  S^uiballat 
and  his  confederates  to  frighten  the  Jews  from  the  r 
task  of  rebuilding  the  wall,  and  to  put  Neheniin*! 
in  fear  (Neh.  ri.  10).  In  his  assumed  terror  he 
i^pears  to  have  shut  up  his  house  and  to  have  pro- 
posed that  all  should  retire  into  the  Temple  and 
cloeethe  doora. 

16.  (:tanaiat  Xtfdasi  Alex,  [rather  FA.']  3«- 
fitias  in  Neh.  xii.  [6,  18;  Vat  Akx.  FA.i  omit, 
and  so  Rom.  ver.  6;  in  Neh.  xii.  35,  SofuttaO  <s^^ 
meia,  [Samaia  or  -<u.])  The  head  of  a  priestly 
house  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X.  8).  His  family  went  up  with  Zerubbabel, 
and  were  represented  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  by  Je> 
honathan  (Neh.  xii.  6,  18).  Probably  the  same 
who  is  mentioned  again  In  Neh.  xii.  35. 

17.  (Safialas ;  [Vat  Alex.  Sopoja;]  Alex.  Xtuf 
fuuasi  [Setneia.])  One  of  the  princes  of  Judah 
who  went  in  procession  with  Ezra,  in  the  right 
hand  of  the  two  tbanlugiving  companies  who  cel»> 
brated  the  solemn  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem (Neh.  xii.  34). 

18.  Clo/Mita:  [SetneiaJ])  One  of  the  dhoir  who 
took  part  in  the  procession  with  which  the  dedic** 
tton  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem  by  Ezra  was  ao- 
oompanied  (Neh.  xii.  36).  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  (jlershonite  Lerite,  and  descendant  of  Asaph,  fcv 
reasons  which  are  given  under  Mattaniah  2. 

19.  (Om.  in  Vat  MS.  [also  Rom.  Alex.  FA.i]; 
Alex,  [rather  FA.^  Sc/AcIasO  A  priest  who  blew 
a  trumpet  on  the  same  occasion  (Neh.  xii.  42^ 

20.  (Souo/af  i  [FA.  Sa^icas:]  Semeiai.)  She- 
maiah the  Nehdaniite,  a  Sslse  prophet  in  the  time 
of  Jeremiah.  He  prophesied  to  the  pet^le  of  the 
Captivity  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  attempted 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  Jeremiah's  advice  that 
they  should  settle  quietly  in  the  land  of  their  exile, 
buikl  houses,  plant  vineyards,  and  wait  patiently  for 
the  period  of  their  retuin  at  the  end  of  seventy 
years.  His  animosity  to  Jeremiah  exhibited  itsetf 
in  the  more  active  form  of  a  letter  to  the  high-priest 
Zepbaniab,  urging  him  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
his  office,  and  Uy  the  prophet  in  prison  and  in  the 
stocks.  The  letter  was  raEid  by  Zephaniah  to  Jer- 
emiah, who  instantly  pronounced  the  message  cf 
doom  against  Shenuudb  for  his  presumption,  that 
he  should  have  none  of  his  fiunily  to  dwell  amon« 
the  people,  and  that  himself  should  not  live  to  mo 
their  return  from  captivity  (Jer.  xxix.  24-82).    Hte 
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MOM  ii  written  in  vcr.  24  in  the  lengthened  form 

21.  {iaualaf;  [Vat.  Xauovaf;  Akz.  2afiov 
Jar-] )  A  Levite  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoehaphat, 
irlio  wat  aent  with  other  Levitea,  accompanied  by 
two  prieata  and  aonie  of  the  princea  of  Jodah,  to 
teach  tlie  people  the  book  of  the  Law  (2  Chr.  xrii.  8). 

22.  (2«/ict;  [Vat  2«/iciy:]  8eineia$.)  One  of 
the  Levitea  in  the  reign  of  Hezetuah,  who  were 
phiced  in  the  citiea  of  the  prieata  to  distribute  the 
iitbea  among  their  brethren  (2  Chr.  zxxi.  15). 

23.  (2a/ialaf>)  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Joaiali, 
who  aaaiftted  at  tlie  aolemn  paaaover  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9 ). 
He  is  called  the  brother  of  Conaniah,  and  in  2  Chr. 
zxxi.  12  we  find  Coiioniah  and  Shiniei  his  broUier 
mertioned  in  the  reign  of  Hezeiciah  as  cliief  Levitea ; 
but  if  Cononiah  and  Conaniah  are  the  names  of 
persons  and  not  of  familiea,  they  cannot  be  identical, 
L7r  can  Shemaiah  be  the  same  aa  Shiuiei,  who 
lived  at  ieaat  eighty-five  years  before  him. 

24.  ([FA.  Mao-ffoiO  Semti.)  'llie  fiither  of 
Urgah  of  Kiijath-jearim  (Jer.  xzvi.  20). 

26.  UcAfMlof;  FA.  ScScjcios;  [Comp.  2c- 
futafi]  Htnuiai,)  The  father  of  Delaiah  (Jer. 
ixxvi.  12).  W.  A.  W. 

SHEMARI'AH  (^np^pip   [wham  Jehootth 

kefpi]:  XofiopeCta;  Alex.  [^A.]  ^aftapta:  iianM- 
ria).  1.  One  of  the  Benjamite  warriors,  **  helpers 
of  the  battle/*  who  came  to  David  at  Zilclag  (1  Chr. 
xii.6). 

2.  (rP^JOtp:  Xofiapla  [Vat  -pua]:  Soma- 
rUu,)  One  oi  the  family  of  Harim,  a  layman  of 
Itrael,  who  put  away  hia  foreign  wife  in  the  time 
»f  Kara  (Ezr.  x.  32). 

3.  ([Vat.  FA.  Sofiopcia;  Alex.  Xafiao^tat'] 
Betnerut.)  One  of  the  family  of  Dani,  under  the 
same  circumstatioea  aa  the  preceding  (Ezr.  x.  41). 

SHEME'BEB  OSSP??  W^yfliyhi,  Gea.] : 
Xvfio$6pi  Semebti').  King  of  Zebolm,  and  ally 
of  the  king  of  Sodom  when  he  was  attacked  by  the 
Bortheaatem  invaders  under  Chedoiiaomer  (Gen. 
ziv.  2)  llie  Sam.  Text  and  Venion  give  ^  She- 
mebel.*' 

SHE'MEB  OS^  t^'^  theaob  Uet  of  wine] : 
Sfffi^p;  [Vat  once  Sa/ii}p:]  Somer).  The  owner 
of  the  hiU  on  which  the  city  of  Samaria  was  built 
(1  K.  xvi.  24  )f  and  after  whom  it  waa  called  Sho- 
mrrofi  by  its  founder  Omri,  who  bought  the  site  for 
two  stiver  talents.  We  should  rather  have  expected 
that  the  name  of  the  city  woukl  have  been  Shimron, 
from  Sit  enter ;  for  Shomeron  would  have  been  the 
name  given  afUr  an  owner  Shomer.  This  latter 
form,  which  occurs  1  Chr.  vii.  32,  appean  to  be 
that  adopted  by  the  Vulgate  and  Syriac,  who  read 
Stimer  and  Shomir  respectively;  but  the  Vat.  MS. 
ff  the  LXX.  retains  the  present  form  **  Shemer,*' 
«nd  changes  the  name  of  the  city  to  ^tfitp^ycr'Xf- 
uripAv  [bo  Rom.,  but  Vat  Xofimpwif]'    VV.  A.  W. 

SHBMI'DA  (Jyyop  IfameofknowUdge]: 

Xtiitaipt  %ufuip(fi  [Vat  -pti/i] ;  Alex.  2c/upac  in 
Joah.:  Semida).  A  son  of  Gilead,  and  anoeator  of 
the  &mily  of  the  Sliemidaites  (Num.  xxvi.  32:  Joah. 
Kvii.  2).  Called  Shkmidah  in  the  [laiar  editiom 
If  the]  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  vii.  19. 

BUBMI'DAH  (VT^rp  [see  above] :  Sc/up^i; 
[Vat  Xtfittpa']  Semida).  *The  same  as  Shemida 
tte  ton  of  (;ile«]  (1  Chr.  vii.  19).  [The  name  is 
•pilkd  Sheraidft  in  A.  V.  ad.  1611.  -A.] 
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8HEBfIT)AITES,    THE       (^yynU^n 
[patr.,  above]:  6  lujuupl  [Vat-D«<]:  BttnULtibB) 
The  descendantc  of  Shemida  toe  son  of  Gikad 
(Num.  xxvi.  82).     They  obtained  their  lot  among 
the  male  children  of  Mananseh  (Joah.  xviL  9). 

SHEBflNTTH  (rrj^D^Jn  [tk€  eigkik,  aes 
below]).  The  title  of  Pfe.  vi.  oontauii  a  dinction 
to  the  leader  of  the  stringed  inatrumenta  of  the 
Temple  choir  concerning  ^e  manner  in  which  the 
Psalm  was  to  be  sung.  **  To  the  chief  Uoiidaa 
on  Neginoth  upon  Sheminith,"  or  **  the  &ghth/' 
as  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  has  it  A  sim^r  dl 
rection  ia  found  in  the  title  of  I*a.  xiL  The  lAX. 
in  both  passages  renders  inrlp  vi|r  Mhiu  *^ 
the  Vulgate  pro  ocUtvd.  The  Geneva  Versioo  g^ves 
**  upon  the  eighth  tune.**  Referring  to  1  Chr.  xv. 
21,  we  find  certain  Levitea  wen  appointed  by  David 
to  play  "  with  harpa  on  the  Sheminith,**  which  the 
Vulgi^  renders  as  abo\'e,  and  the  LXX.  bj  J^» 
^9yl0i  which  ia  merely  a  corruption  of  the  Hdvew. 
The  Geneva  Veraion  aphuns  in  the  margin,  "  wLidh 
waa  the  eighth  tune,  over  the  which  be  that  waa 
the  most  excellent  had  cfaaige.**  Aa  we  know 
nothing  whatever  of  the  muaic  of  the  Hebiewt,  all 
conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  <^  their  muaieal  tenna 
are  neceaaarily  vague  and  oontradietorj.  With  re- 
spect to  Sheminith,  most  RabbiniciJ  writers,  ae 
Rashi  and  Aben  lijtra,  foUow  the  Tai^m  on  the 
Psalms  in  regarding  it  as  a  harp  with  eight  ftringe; 
but  this  has  no  fomidation,  and  depooda  opoo  e 
misconstruction  of  1  Chr.  xv.  21.    Geaeniua  (  Tket, 

a.  V.  nS2)  says  it  denotea  the  bat$^  in  oppodtkm 
to  Ahunoth  (1  Chr.  xv.  20),  which  signifies  tfae 
treble.  But  as  the  meaning  of  Alarooth  itaelf  ia 
very  obacure,  we  cannot  miJce  uae  of  it  for  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  a  term  which,  though  dis- 
tinct firom,  is  not  necessarily  oootraated  with  it 
Othere,  with  the  author  of  Shilte  Unyyibborim,  in- 
terpret *<the  theminith  *'  aa  the  odate;  but  then 
is  no  evidence  that  the  ancient  Hebrewa  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  octave  as  understood  bj  our> 
selves.  On  comparing  the  manner  in  which  the 
word  oceura  in  the  titles  of  the  two  psalnia  already 
mentioned,  with  the  position  of  the  terms  A\je]eCh 
Shahar,  Gittith,  Jonath-elem-reehokim,  ete.,  in 
othtf  paalma,  which  are  generally  r^arded  aa  in- 
dicating  the  melody  to  be  employed  by  the  aingera, 
it  aeems  moat  probable  that  Sheminith  ia  of  the 
same  kind,  and  denotes  a  certain  air  known  aa  the 
eighth,  or  a  certain  key  in  which  the  paabn  was 
to  be  sung.  Maiirer  {^Comm.  in  P$.  vi.)  regarda 
Sheminith  as  an  instrument  of  deep  tone  like  the 
violoncello,  while  Alamoth  he  compares  with  the 
violin ;  and  such  also  appears  to  be  the  view  taken 
by  Juniua  and  TreroeUlua.  It  ia  impoaaible  in  audi 
a  case  to  do  more  than  point  to  the  moat  probelli 
coigecture.  W.  A.  W. 

BHEIkilB  AMOTH    {JT^'^'r^^     [imaM 

mott  hiffh,  Ges.,  name  cf  the  height  =-  Jebavan, 
Flint] :  XefupoftM;  Alex.  itfupafmB,  1  Chr.  xv. 
18;  [Vat]  FA.  JLtfieipofiwe,  1  Chr.  zv.  16;  [Yat 
XafietpafiM09t9,  FA.  Xtfupaftm9uBt  1  Chr.  xv.] 
20;  [Vat  lofULpetuttB^  FA.]  2a^iapifu»6,  1  Chr. 
xvi.  5:  Semirtnnath),  L  A  Levite  of  the  aeoond 
degree,  appointed  to  play  with  a  psaltery  **oo  Ala* 
moth,**  hi  the  choir  formed  by  David.  He  waa  ii 
the  division  which  Asaph  led  with  eymbala  (1 GU 
XV.  18,  20,  xvi.  6). 
2.  Uc/iyiMMM;  [Vat  lbau»tpti^.l)    A  U 
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ti  m  Um  reign  of  Jehoshaphai,  who  was  sent 
nth  othoB  through  tho  citiea  of  Judah  to  teach 
J»  book  of  Uw  Law  to  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvU.  8). 

SHEMITIC  liANGUAGES  and  WRIT- 
IN6.  IjmtoDUcmosi,  §§  1-6.  —  1.  The  ezprea- 
Bcu,  •AShcmitfe  &milj,"  aiid  "  Shemitio  lan- 
gaaeei,**  an  based,  as  is  well  known,  on  a  reference 
to  6n.  X.  21  ff  [See  Shkm.]  Subtequently, 
Ac  obruMU  inaocnracj  of  the  exprasiou  has  led  to 
n  attempt  to  aubstitnte  otbeiB,  such  as  Western 
Amtie,  or  Sjro-Aiabie — this  last  a  happily  chosen 
to%naiioo,  es  bringing  at  onoe  before  us  the  two 
gwgnphieal  extremes  of  this  fiuuily  of  languages. 
Bet  the  earlier,  though  incorrect  one,  has  main- 
tuned  its  ground :  and  for  purposes  of  oonvenience 
It  ihsU  cotitittue  to  use  ito 

1  It  is  impoasible  to  lay  down  with  accuracy 

the  hoondaries  of  the  area  ooeupied  by  the  trib^ 

eaplsyiiig   so-called   Shemitic  dialects.     Various 

iCitaitiqg  catMBs  led  to  fluctuations,  especially  (as 

cft  the  DOTtheni  aide)  in  the  neighborhood  of  rest- 

ieai  ArftM  tribes.    For  general  purposes,  the  high* 

hB6»  of  Aimeiiia  may  be  taken  as  the  northern 

boBodary  ~  the  river  llgris  and  the  ranges  beyond 

it  «  the  castsm  —  and  the  Red  Sea,  the  Levant, 

od  oeitain  portions  of  Asia  Minor  as  the  western. 

Vithin  these  limits  lies  the  proper  home  of  the 

Sbemitic  fiunily,  whleh  has  exercised  so  mighty  an 

miueoot  on  the  history  of  the  world,     l^e  area 

Moed  may  seem  small,  hi  comparison  with  the 

iider  regions  occupied  by  the  Aryan  stock.     But 

'^  geographical  poattion  in  respect  of  so  much  of 

Ua  old  world  —  its  two  noble  riTers,  alike  facilita- 

tia;  findgn  and  internal  inttfoourse  —  the  extent 

rf  Hsboard  and  desert,  presenting  long  lines  of 

(mttttioD  against  foreign  hiTasiou  —  have  proved 

■uiixatly  finrorable  to  the  undisturbed  growth  and 

Mopasnt  of  this  fiuuily  of  huigoages,  as  well  as 

hvedog  some  branches  (at  certain  periods  of  their 

^■taiy)  with  very  ooosiderable  inflnence  abroad.^ 


3.  Varieties  of  the  great  Shemitic  hngoage- 
family  are  to  be  found  in  use  in  the  folk>whig 
localities  withiu  the  area  named.  In  those  ordi- 
narily known  as  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Bahyk>iii:w 
and  Assyria,  there  prevailed  Aramaic  dialects  of 
diiferent  kinds,  s.  ff*  Biblical  Chaldaic  —  that  of 
the  Targums  and  of  the  Sjriac  venions  of  Scrip- 
ture —  to  which  may  be  added  other  varieties  of 
the  same  stock  —  such  as  that  of  the  I'aluiyrene 
inscriptions  —  and  of  difl^reiit  Sabian  fragments. 
Along  the  Alediterranean  seaboard,  and  among  the 
tribes  settled  in  Canaan,  must  he  placed  the  home 
of  the  hingtiage  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  among  which  were  interspersed  soma 
relics  of  that  of  Uie  Phoenicians.  In  the  south, 
amid  the  seclusion  of  Arabia,  was  preserved  the 
dialect  destined  at  a  subsequent  period  so  widely 
to  snrpass  it^  sisters  in  the  extent  of  territory  ow 
which  it  is  spoken.  A  variety,  allied  to  this  last, 
b  found  to  have  been  domiciliated  for  a  long  time 
in  Abyssinia. 

In  addition  to  the  singular  tenacity  and  exdu* 
siveness  of  the  Shemitic  character,  as  tending  to 
preserve  unaltered  the  main  features  of  theur  lan- 
guage, we  may  allow  a  good  deal  for  the  tolerably 
uniform  climate  of  their  geographical  kx»tions. 
But  (as  compared  with  variations  fh>ra  the  parent 
stock  in  the  Japhetian  family),  in  the  case  of  tho 
Shemitic,  the  adherence  to  the  original  type  is  very 
remarkable.  Tuni  where  we  will,  from  whatever 
causes  springing,  the  same  tenacity  is  discernible  — 
whether  we  look  to  the  simple  pastoral  tribes  of  the 
wilderness — the  fierce  and  rapacious  inhabitants 
of  mountaiu  regions  —  the  craftsmen  of  cities,  the 
tillers  of  the  soil,  or  the  traffickers  in  distant  maiti 
and  havens.' 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  Professor  M. 
Miiller's  kte  volume  On  the  Sdenee  o/Lanffva^ 
(p.  881)  —  a  volume  equally  remarkabl*  for  n- 
search,  fidelity,  and  graphic  desoriptk>n:  - 


Obouunuul  Tabli  or  no  Sbboiiio  Vamilt  or  Lakouaqis. 
L  Ikad  Langyagu.  CktMut. 

nahatoofAKahto.     Sthtopie lAiaUe,  or 

Aahaite.    .    .     .    Hlmyaritle  Inseripdons JSoochem. 

fBiblkal  Uobiew ^  Hebraie, 

Samaritan  Pmitateooh I      or 

Carthaglnian-Phcsalcian  laaeripttons )  Middle. 

iCbaldes,  Masova.  Talmud,  Targum,  BibUoal  Ohaldae    .  \  Axamaie, 

Syriao  (Peshito,  Sd  cent.  a.  i>.) I      or 

OonsUbrm  Inseriptkms  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh     .    .    .  )  Northern. 


Ftv  inqniriM  would  be  mors  interesting,  were 
"Aeatly  trustworthy  means  at  hand,  thui  that 
into  the  oriffinnl  Shemitic  dialect,  and  as  to 
*^*^  or  not  the  Aramaic  was  —  not  only  in  the 
■It  initanee,  but  more  long  and  widely  than  we 
"^^iaarily  suppose —  the  principal  means  of  inter- 
MUDODJeatkw  among  all  tribes  of  Shemitic  origin, 
«th  tbs  eieeption  pohaps  of  those  of  the  Arabian 
*Bionh.  The  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
^  thow  plainly,  that  between  the  occupation  of 
iBd  the  victories  of  Nebuchadneesar,  many 

^"I^d^nwnfaatloa  de  steiltlquss  ne  pent  avoir 
ilaMttftniMt,  da  moment  qu'on  la  preod  eomme 
^  teph  ap^ktkm  eODventlomielle  et  que  Ton 
tat  tx^q4  iq,  Qg  qi|f«|]«  mSmm  dm  profood^uMnt 
^nrt*«  (Inan,  Hut,  O^a.  dm  Lauguu  Semitiquny 
izJ^^^  seholais  have  lately  adopted,  from  the 
>^ie^  fee  km  ''Beniltie  ;**  bat  theik  to  ao 


causes  led  to  the  exiensioo  of  the  Aramaic,  to  the 
restriction  of  pure  Hebrew.  But  there  is  much 
that  is  probable  in  the  notion  held  by  more  than 
one  scholar,  that  the  spoken  dialect  of  the  Sheuiibo 
tribes  external  to  Arabia  (in  the  earliest  periods  of 
their  history)  dosely  resembled,  or  a-as  in  fact  a 
better  variety  of  Aramaic,  lliis  notion  is  otir- 
roborated  by  the  traces  still  disceniible  in  the 
Scriptures  of  Aramaisms,  where  the  huiguage  (as 
in  poetical  fragments)  would  seem  to  have  lieeii 
preserved  in  a  form  most  neariy  resembling  its 


why  iM  should  abandon  the  Uebntw  sound  bocaoss 
the  JTrenob  find  the  pronunciation  dUBouIt. 

b  Berthean,  In  Haraog's  RttU-Eneykiapaaif  ^  v.  W^ 
618 ;  Fiimt,  Lthr^^ebaiuis  d$r  AmwttUstkm  Vliimu^  f  I. 

e  Sehols,  BinltUttn^  in  dot  A.  ' ,  Coin,  18U,  Sl-V ; 
Vttist,  LeAiy**.  If  1, 8D,  tt. 
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origlnil  om;«  ind  alio  ftt>tu  the  nMmbknoei 
wlikh  mftj  be  detected  between  the  Anuuaic  and 
the  eerliert  monument  of  And)io  speech  —  the 
EUm juitic  frvgmenta.^ 

4*  Hm  history  of  the  Sbemitic  people  teDi  us  of 
fwious  movements  undertaken  by  them,  but  sup- 
^ies  00  remarkable  instances  of  their  attimUaHtty, 
Though  carr}'ing  with  them  th^  bmguage,  insti- 
tutions, and  habits,  thej  are  not  found  to  have 
struck  root,  but  reiuaiued  stnmgen  and  exotics  ui 
sevenl  instJincw,  passbg  away  without  traces  of 
their  occupancy.  So  late  as  the  times  of  Augus- 
tine, a  dialect,  derived  from  the  old  Phoenician 
settlen,  was  spoken  in  some  of  the  more  remote 
dhftricts  of  Roman  Africa.  But  no  traces  remained 
of  the  power,  or  arts  of  the  former  k>rds  of  sea 
and  laud,  from  whom  these  fragments  were  in- 
herited. Equally  striking  is  the  absence  of  results, 
from  the  occupation  of  a  vast  aggregate  of  coun- 
tries by  the  victorious  armies  of  Islam.  The  cen- 
turies since  elapeed  prove  in  the  cfearest  manner, 
that  the  vocation  of  the  Arab  branch  of  the  Sbem- 
itic frmily  was  not  to  lea^-en  the  nations  whom 
theh*  fint  onset  bud  prostrate.  They  brought 
nothing  %rith  them  but  their  own  stcni,  sul|)ective, 
unsocial  religion.  They  borrowed  many  uitellect- 
oal  treasures  from  the  conquered  nations,  yet 
were  these  never  fully  engrailed  upon  the  alien 
Sbemitic  nature,  but  remained,  under  the  most 
bvorable  circumstances,  only  external  a4}uncts  and 
cniaments.  And  the  same  inveterate  isolation  still 
chaxaet£Tizes  tribes  of  the  race,  when  on  new  soiL 

5.  The  peculiar  elements  of  the  Sbemitic  chai^ 
BCter  will  be  found  to  have  exercised  considerable 
faiflueoee  on  their  literature.  Indeed,  accordance 
is  seldom  more  dose,  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Sbemitic  race  (when  not  checked  by  external 
causes)  between  the  generic  type  of  thought,  and 
its  outirard  expression.  Like  other  languages,  this 
one  is  mainly  resolvable  hito  monosyUabie  prim- 
itives. These,  as  fiv  as  they  may  be  traced  by 
research  and  analysis,  carry  us  back  to  the  early 
times,  when  the  broad  line  of  separation,  to  which 
we  ha^-e  been  so  long  accustomed,  was  not  yet 
drawn  between  the  Japhetian  and  the  Sbemitic 
languages.  Instances  of  this  will  be  brought  for- 
ward in  the  sequel,  but  subsequent  researches  have 
amply  confirmed  the  substance  of  Ualhed*s  predic- 
tion of  the  ultimate  recognition  of  the  affinities 
between  Sanskrit  (=  the  Indo-Germanic  family) 
and  Arabic  (==  the  Shemitic)  ^  in  the  main  ground- 
work of  language,  in  mononyllables,  in  the  names 
of  numbers,  and  the  appellations  of  such  things, 
ss  would  be  fint  discriminated  on  the  immediate 
dawn  of  civilization."  ^ 

These  monosyllabic  primitives  may  still  be  traced 
in  particles,  and  words  least  exposed  to  the  ordi- 
nary causes  of  \-ariation.  But  diflerences  are  ob- 
servable in  the  principal  parts  of  speech  —  the  verb 
» 

a  n  uq  aatm  ikit,  non  mofns  digne  de  remarqoe, 

est  Paoa]ogie  frappante  qu'ont  toutea  ocs  irregu- 
larity provindales  avec  l*AruD^o.  II  wmble  que, 
mfixre  avant  la  captivtM,  le  patois  populalre  ae  rap- 
IKueaait  beaucoup  de  oetto  langue,  en  sorts  quil  nous 
Hi  laaioteoant  impossible  de  s^parar  bien  nettement, 
tans  le  strle  de  certalos  terite,  ce  qui  appartient  au 
lialecte  populaiie,  ou  au  patois  do  ro>aume  d'Israel, 
on  4  IMofluence  dee  temps  de  la  captivity."  *^  II  est  k 
NDarqtuir,  da  reste,  que  les  langnea  i^mltiques  dlf- 
Acmt  moina  dans  la  bouebs  da  peuple  que  dans  les 
gvrei"  (Benan,  1. 141, 142.  and  also  FQnt,  UJkrftb, 
M  S. «.  8.  U|. 


and  the  noun.  Secondary  notions,  and  those  «■ 
relatkxi,  are  grouped  round  the  primary  ones  of 
meaning  in  a  single  word,  susceptible  of  varioni 
internal  changes  aooording  to  the  particular  n- 
qnirement  Hence,  in  the  Shemitic  fiunily.  the 
prominence  ci/ormation,  and  that  mainly  intonal 
(or  contained  wUkin  the  root  form).  By  such  in- 
strumentality are  expressed  the  differences  between 
noun  and  verb,  adijective  and  substantive.  This 
mechanism,  within  certain  limits,  invests  the  Sbem- 
itic buiguages  with  coosidefable  fireshneas  and  aharp- 
ness;  but,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  this  laa- 
guage-fiunily  does  not  (for  higher  purposes)  poasesi 
distinct  powers  of  expression  cqtial  to  those  po»* 
sesaed  by  the  Japhetian  family.  Another  leadi^ 
peculiarity  of  this  branch  of  hnguages  is  the 
absence  (save  In  the  case  of  proper  names)  of  com- 
pound words  —  to  which  the  sister  fkmily  is  bft- 
debted  for  so  much  lifb  and  variety.  In  the  Shem- 
itic fiunily  —  agglutination,  not  logical  sequence  — 
independent  roots,  not  compound  appropriate  deri- 
vations from  the  same  root,  are  used  to  exprass 
respectively  a  train  of  thought,  or  different  modifi- 
cations of  a  particular  notion.  Lofpcal  aequence 
is  repUced  by  aimple  material  sequence. 

Both  bmgusge-fismilies  are  fiill  ci  life;  bat  the 
life  of  the  Japhetian  is  omnic  —  of  the  Shemitic, 
an  aggregate  of  units.  The  one  looks  around  to 
be  taught,  and  pauses  to  gather  up  its  lessons  into 
form  and  shApe:  the  other  contains  a  lore  within 
itself,  and  pours  out  Its  thougha  and  bodes  as 
they  •naAj' 


$$  0-18.  —  HsBBBW  Lahouaob.  —  Pkbbod  or 

Growth. 

6.  Hie  Hebrew  Ungusge  is  a  branch  of  the  so- 
called  Shemitic  fimiily,  extending  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  Southwestern  Asia,  llie  developiuent 
and  culture  of  this  latter  will  be  found  to  have 
been  considerably  influenced  by  the  situation  or 
fortunes  of  its  different  districts.  In  the  north 
(or  Aram,  under  which  deaignation  are  compre. 
bended  S^iia,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia ),  and  under 
a  climate  partially  oold  and  ungenial — in  the  close 
proximity  of  tribes  of  a  diflTerent  origin,  not  un- 
frequentiy  nuuten  by  conquest  —  the  Sbemitic 
dialect  became  in  places  harsher,  and  ita  general 
character  less  pure  and  distinct  Towai^  the 
south,  opposite  causes  contributed  to  muntain  the 
language  in  its  purity.  In  Arabia,  preaenvd  by 
many  causes  from  fordgn  invasion,  Uie  language 
maintained  more  euphony  and  delicacy,  and  ex- 
hibited greater  variety  of  words  snd  oonstmctlon. 
A  reference  to  the  map  will  sen'e  to  explain  this  — 
lying  as  did  Judea  between  Aram  and  Arabia,  and 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Hebrew  race,  with  the 
exception  of  Canaanite  and  Phoenician  tribes.  Of 
the  bmguage  of  these  Isst  few  distinctive  remains 
have  hitherto  been  brought  to  light.*     But  ita 

*  Hoflbaaon,  Grmnm,  Sifr.  pp.  6,6 ;  Schols,  i.  p.  «a 
IIL  p.  8,  9 ;  Qeaanlos,  Lekf^tbltidt  (1817),  pp.  lM-196  • 
rOist,  Lfkrgeb.  $$  4,  U ;  Bawlinaoa,  Jownat  ofAnatu 
Society,  xv.  288. 

e  Halhed's  (immmar  oflkt  Btngal  Languagt^  IJTin 
quoted  in  DeUtvch,  JcMnm,  p.  118;  Vikist,  Lekrg^ 
Zwelter  Uaopttheil. 

d  Bwald,  Gramm.  d,  A.  T.  1888,  pp.  4-8 ;  BartiMaii 
in  Uexxog,  v.  611,  612;  Beoas,  ibid,  pp.  606,  flOP 
ITraook,  Smdu  Orimtaltt,  p.  887. 

•  «TlM  naonk  of  ttkclr  courtiy,  HtP^  *  tt| 
land  of  immlfmtlon,  ~  pelnii  to  the  flie^ 
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ibhDM  to  that  of  the  Tenehite  nt* 
Skn  li  bejond  all  doubt,  both  in  the  case  of  the 
Hunte  trite,  and  of  the  Phjlistizie  tribes,  another 
bniidi  of  the  wuae  stock. 

OrigmaDj,  the  hngoxge  of  the  Hebrews  pre- 
nted  more  afflnitifii  with  the  Aiamaic,  in  acoord- 
isee  with  their  own  tumlj  aoooonts,  which  bring 
tfat  PUriarchs  ftum  the  K.  E.,  —  more  directlj  from 
DBrthen  Uesopotamia.  In  oonseqneuce  of  vicinity, 
■  vti  to  be  anticipated^  many  features  of  resem- 
Unos  to  the  Anbie  may  be  traced;  bat  sabee- 
fontljf  the  Hebrew  bngoage  will  be  found  to  hare 
Uiinied  an  independeat  course  of  growth  and  de- 


7.  Two  queatious,  in  dhnei  connection  with  the 
mtj  DMnemcBta  of  the  aooettnt  of  the  subsequent 
fldbfw  nation,  have  been  diseoawd  with  great 
■nnstiif  by  many  wtiten  —  the  first  bearing  on 
tbtcuKs  wfaidi  set  the  Tenehite  fiunily  in  mo- 
tiga  tovards  the  south  and  west;  the  second,  on 
tbe  origin  and  language  of  the  tribes  in  possession 
of  Caoaaa  at  tbe  arriTal  of  Abraham. 

In  Gen.  z.  and  xi.  we  are  told  of  five  sons  of 
Sbea—  Ehuu,  Aashnr,  Arphazad,  Lud,  and  Aram. 
Tte  Int  of  these  (or  rather  the  peopla  descended 
In  Urn)  win  be  considered  mbeeqnently.  The 
bath  has  been  suppoeed  to  be  either  the  progeni- 
tor (or  the  eoUecUve  appeOation)  of  the  tribes 
ffUeh  originally  oecnpied  Canaan  and  the  so-called 
Sbemitie  regions  to  the  south.  Of  the  remaining 
three,  tbe  tribes  deaeetided  finom  Elam  and  colled 
by  bb  name  were  probably  sot^ogaied  at  an  eariy 
Kriod,  for  in  Gen.  zIt.  mention  is  made  of  the 
Midahip  of  an  anti-Teraehite  league  being  vested 
b  the  king  of  Ehun,  Chedorlaomer,  whose  name 
pomti  to  a  Cnshite  origin.  Whether  Shemitio  oc- 
tapation  was  sueoeeded  at  once  (In  the  case  of 
EhuB  •)  by  Aryan,  or  whether  a  Coshite  (Hamlte) 
deainatian  intnrnied,  cannot  now  be  decided, 
ftit  m  the  eaae  of  the  second,  Asshur,  there  can  be 
Sitie  doobt,  on  the  showing  of  Scripture  (Gen.  x. 
U),  that  his  deaoendanta  wen  disturbed  in  their 
kme  by  the  advance  of  the  clearly  traceable  Cosh- 
iii  MvMB  of  popnlation,  flowing  upwards  on  a  re- 
bn  eoorae  thnxigh  Arabia,  where  plain  marks  are 
to  be  fcond  of  its  preaoice.^  When  we  bear  in 
mod  the  strongly  niarked  diflhrences  existing  be- 
tvemthe  Shemitie  and  Coahite  (s=  Hamite)  raoes 
in  bafaits  snd  thooght,^  and  the  manifestation  of 
Ged*i  wrath  left  on  record,  we  can  wdl  undentand 
■  nwaiimss  and  a  desire  of  removal  among  the 
Shonitie  popohtioa  of  the  pUins  by  tbe  river. 
Scriptareonly  tells  us  that,  led  in  a  way  which  they 
bow  Bot,  chosen  Shemitio  wanderen  of  the  lineage 
of  Arphaxad  set  fbtth  on  the  Journey  fraught  with 
wh  enduring  eonaeqneiices  to  the  history  of  the 
vwid,  as  reeorded  in  Scripture,  in  its  second  stage 
i  pogreas.  There  is  at  least  nothing  uureason- 
^  ia  the  thought,  that  the  movement  of  Terah 
te  Or  of  the  Chaldeea  (if  modem  aehoUnhip  is 
^t  fai  the  *Ma]ity  aelected)  was  caused  by  Divine 

•ggootioo.  Siting  oo  a  mind  lU  at  ease  In  the 

^Mrtaa  Ad  not  tiaeh  the  line  of  coast  fhym  the 
hMor  at  all  evnta  **  {quarU  lUo,  Izxvili.  172). 
•  Iht  vofd  Bam  Is  dmply  tbe  proonneiatkm,  ao- 
» the  otpuis  of  Western  Asia,  oflian  »  Ally- 
■  Akjuia.  Beoaa,  L  41,  on  tbe  anthoflty  of 
nef  aad  M.  mukr ;  J.  0.  Mttller,  B.  B,  xlv. 
■  ;  ^wHnnn,  Jemmat  qflsiatk  Soclity^  zv.  221. 
tliM.^i.M,81S,816;  Spisgd,  in  Boiaog, x.  866, 


ft  wlib  QsB.  xvflL  20,  and 


neighborhood  of  Oishite  thought  and  habits.  H 
may  be  that  the  aotire  cause  of  the  movement  r» 
corded  ui  Gen.  xi.  31  was  a  renewed  manifestation 
of  the  One  Triie  (Sod,  the  influences  of  which  wen 
to  be  stamped  on  all  that  was  of  Israel,  and  not 
least  palpably  on  Its  language  in  its  purity  and 
proper  devek>pment.  The  leading  particulars  of 
tiiat  memorable  Joomqr  are  prnerved  to  na  in 
Scripture,  which  is  also  distinct  upon  the  fset,  that 
the  new  comen  and  the  earlier  settlen  in  Canaan 
found  no  difllculty  in  convening.  Indeed,  neither 
at  the  iint  entrance  of  Terachites,  nor  at  the  re- 
turn of  their  dcaoeodants  after  their  long  sojourn 
in  Egypt,  docs  there  appear  to  hare  been  any  diifl* 
culty  in  this  reipect  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  uu- 
meiotts  tribes  of  either  Shemitio  or  Hamitic  origin 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  Scripture.  But,  aa 
was  to  be  expected,  very  great  diflbtenoe  of  opinion 
is  to  be  found,  and  very  much  Isamed  discussion 
has  taken  place,  as  to  whether  the  Terachites  adopt- 
ed the  hmgnage  of  the  eariier  settlers,  or  established 
their  own  in  its  place.  The  bitter  aitematire  is 
hardly  probable,  although  for  a  long  time,  and 
among  the  earlier  writen  on  Biblical  subjects,  it  was 
maintained  with  great  eamestoees  —  Walton,  for 
example,  holding  the  advanced  knowledge  and  civ- 
ilization of  the  Teraohite  immigration  in  all  im- 
portant particulan.  It  may  be  doubted,  with  a 
writer  of  the  present  day,<'  whether  this  is  a  sound 
Hue  of  reasoning,  and  whether  "  this  contrast  be- 
tween the  infiriority  of  the  ohoeen  people  in  oil 
seedar  advantages,  and  their  preeminence  in  re- 
ligious privileges,*'  is  not  **  an  argimteut  which 
cannot  l>e  too  strongly  insisted  on  by  a  ChrisUao 
advocate.**  Tbe  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  pei>> 
pie  anterior  to  the  adrent  of  Christ  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  any  great  early  amount  of  civilization, 
being  built  neceasarily  on  ckieer  intercourse  with 
the  svrounding  peoples,  would  hare  tended  to  r^ 
tard  nther  tluMi  promote  the  olject  for  which  that 
people  was  chosen.  The  probability  is,  that  a 
great  original  similarity  existing  between  the  dia 
lects  of  the  actual  possessore  of  the  country  in 
their  various  kKalities,  and  that  of  the  immigrantSi 
the  latter  were  less  likely  to  impart  than  to  borrow 
from  their  more  advanced  ndghbors. 

On  what  grounds  is  the  undoubted  similarity 
of  the  dialeet  of  tbe  Terachites  to  that  of  the  oe- 
cupants  at  the  time  of  their  immigmtion,  to  be  ex- 
plained ?  Of  tbe  origin  of  its  earliest  occupants, 
known  to  oi  In  the  SMred  records  by  the  m}*steri- 
ous  and  boding  names  of  Nepbilim,  Zamzummim, 
and  the  like,  and  of  whose  probable  lltanio  size 
traces  hare  been  brought  to  light  by  recent  tnvel- 
len,  history  records  nothing  certain.  Some  assert 
that  110  reliable  traces  of  Shemitio  hmguage  are  to 
be  found  north  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  claim  ibrtbe 
eariy  inhabitants  of  Asia  Biinor  a  Japhetian  origin. 
Othere  aflirm  the  descent  of  these  early  tribes 
from  Lud,  the  fourth  son  of  Shem,  and  theur  mi- 
gration fifom  t*Lydia  to  Arabia  Petnea  and  the 
southern  borden  of  Palestine."  •    But  these  must 

BawUnaon,  J,  A.  &  xv.  281.  Does  the  cumtiform  or> 
tbognphy  Bab-Il  a  f*  the  gate  of  Ood,"  point  to  the  aet 
of  Titanic  aadadty  newdsd  In  Oen.?  and  la  the  punlsb- 
ment  reeordw]  In  the  eonftasion  expressed  In  a  iMionltIs 
word  of  kindred  sound  T  Quatnntee,  iUlamgesd'J^9' 
t9in,  118,  IM 

c/  Blabop  of  Bt  DavM^  Uugr  le  IA«  Aet .  H.  WVi 
iiem«,  D.  D.,  p.  Oft. 
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hsvB  din|i{i8H«d  $i  tn  eailj  period,  no  mentioD 
Mug  imde  of  tbem  in  Gen.  z.,  and  their  remaiut 
being  onl  J  alluded  to  in  refci^ccs  to  tin  triiMi 
which,  under  a  wdl-known  deiigiukUoo,  we  find  in 
ocoupation  of  Palestine  on  the  return  from  Eg)!)^ 

8.  Another  tiew  ii  that  put  forward  bj  our  ooun- 
trymao  Rawlinaoiif  and  shared  by  other  schoUtfi. 
**  iuther  finm  ancient  monuments,  or  fimm  tradi- 
tion, or  from  the  dialects  now  spoken  by  Uieir  de- 
scendants, we  are  authorised  to  infer  th«t  at  some 
very  remote  period,  before  the  rise  of  the  Shemitic 
or  Aryan  nations,  a  great  Seythic  *'  (ss  Hamitic) 
*<  population  must  iiave  overspread  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  speaking  languages  all  more  or  \tm  dia- 
similar  in  their  tocabuhuy,  but  possessing  in  eom- 
fflon  certain  organic  characteristics  of  grammar 
and  ooostruction.**  * 

And  this  statement  would  appear,  in  its  leading 
features,  to  be  historically  sound.  As  was  to  be 
autietpated,  both  from  its  importance  and  ftvm  its 
eztieme  obscurity,  fow  sulgects  connected  with  Bib- 
tteal  anUquities  have  been  more  warmly  discussed 
than  the  origin  of  the  Canaanttish  occupants  of 
Palestine.  Looking  to  the  authoritative  records 
(Gen.  is.  18,  x.  6, 16-90)  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  for  doubt  as  to  the  Hamitie  origin  of 
these  tribes.^  Nor  can  the  sbgular  accordances 
discernible  between  the  bmguage  of  these  Cauaaii- 
itish  (=  Hamitic)  occupants,  and  the  Shemitic 
fiunily  be  Justly  pleaded  in  bar  of  this  view  of  the 
origin  of  the  former.  **  If  we  ezaraitie  the  inval- 
uable ethno^^raphy  of  the  book  of  Genesis  we  shall 
find  that,  while  Ham  b  the  brother  of  Shem,  and 
therefore  a  reUtionship  between  his  descendants  and 
the  Shemitic  nations  fully  recognized,  the  Haniites 
■re  described  as  those  who  previously  occupied  the 
diflbrent  countries  into  which  the  Araroiean  race 
afterwards  forced  their  way.  Thus  Scripture  (Geti. 
z.  ff.)  attributes  to  the  noe  of  Ham  not  only  the 
aboriginal  population  of  Canaan,  with  its  wealthy 
and  civilised  communities  on  the  coast,  but  also  the 
mighty  empires  of  Babylon  and  Nine\'eh,  the  rich 
kingdoms  of  Sheba  and  Ilavibh  in  Arabia  Felix, 
and  the  wonderful  realm  of  Egypt.  There  is  e^'ery 
reason  to  believe  —  indeed  in  some  cases  the  proof 
amounts  to  demonstration  —  that  all  these  Hamitic 
nations  spoke  languages  which  differed  only  dialec- 
tically  from  those  of  the  Syro- Arabic  fismUy.'*  ^ 

9.  Connected  with  this  subject  of  the  relation- 
ship discernible  among  the  early  Noachida  is  that 
of  the  origin  and  extension  of  the  art  of  writing 
«mong  the  Sheroites,  the  branch  with  which  we 
we  at  pv'esent  concerned.  Our  limits  preclude  a 
.liacuseion  upon  the  many  theories  by  which  the 
student  is  still  bewildered:  the  questran  vrouki 
seem  to  be,  in  the  case  of  the  Teraohito  branch  of 
the  Shemitic  stock,  did  they  acquire  the  art  of 
writing  fh>m  the  Phoenicians,  or  Egyptians,  or 
Assyrians  —  or  was  it  evolved  from  givea  elements 
among  themselves? 

But  while  the  truth  with  respect  to  the  origin 
•f  Shemitic  writing  is  as  yet  involved  fai  obscurity, 


a  BawUnson,  J.  of  A.  S.  xv.  280, 882. 

b  R  All  the  Oanaanltss  were,  I  am  satisfied,  Bqrtba  ; 

and  the  iobabttants  of  Syria  retaliMd  their  dlstfnctiTa 
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then  can  be  no  doubt  thaian  inddible 
was  exercised  by  Egypt  upon  the  Terachite  brMoch 
in  this  particnkr.  llie  hwgnage  of  Egypt  eanuoi 
be  considered  as  a  bar  to  this  theory,  fat,  in  the 
opinkm  of  most  who  have  studied  the  sal^^eet,  the 
Egyptian  bmguage  may  daim  an  Asiatic,  and  in- 
deed a  Shemitic  origin.  Nor  can  the  changes 
wrought  be  justly  attributed  to  the  Hyksoa,  instead 
of  the  Egyptians.  These  people,  when  aoattcsed 
alter  their  k>ng  eojoum,  doubtless  carried  with 
them  many  traces  and  results  of  the  superior  cul- 
ture of  Egypt;  but  there  is  no  evidcnoe  to  aliow 
that  they  can  be  considered  in  any  way  as  instnie- 
tors  of  the  Terachites.  The  daim,  so  knig  aoiiui- 
eaced  in,  of  the  Pbowiidans  in  this  respect,  has 
been  set  aside  on  distinct  grounds.  What  was  tiie 
precise  amount  of  cultivaUon,  in  respect  of  the  art 
of  writing,  possessed  by  the  Terachites  at  the  im- 
migration or  at  their  removal  to  Egypt,  we  cannot 
now  tell,  —  probably  but  limited,  when  estimaied 
by  their  social  position.  But  the  Exodua  found 
them  possessed  of  that  priceless  treasure,  the  germ 
of  the  alphabet  of  the  civilised  worid,  built  on  a 
pure  Shemitic  basis,  but  modified  by  t^jptian  cul- 
ture. **  lliere  can  be  no  doubt  thM  the  pbooetie 
signs  are  subsequent  to  the  ol^jective  and  determi- 
native  hieroglyphics,  and  showing  as  they  do  a 
much  higher  {lOwer  of  abstraction,  they  must  be 
considered  as  infinitdy  more  valuable  eontributlona 
to  the  art  of  writing.  But  the  Kgyptiana  hare 
conferred  a  still  greater  boon  on  the  world,  if  their 
hieroglyphics  were  to  any  extent  the  origin  of  the 
Shemitic,  which  has  formed  tlie  basis  of  almost 
every  known  system  of  letters.  The  long  contin- 
uance of  a  pictorial  and  figurative  system  of 
writing  among  the  Egyptians,  and  their  low,  and 
after  aU,  imp^ect  sylhUiarium,  must  be  referred  to 
the  same  source  as  their  pictorial  and  fi|puattve 
representation  of  their  Idea  of  the  Deity;  just  as, 
on  the  contrary,  the  early  adoption  by  the  people 
of  Israel  of  an  alphabet  property  so  called,  must 
he  regarded  aa  one  among  many  proob  which  they 
gave  of  thdr  powers  of  abstraction,  and  conse- 
quently of  their  fitness  for  a  more  spiritual  wor- 
ship." ^ 

10.  Between  the  dialecU  of  Aram  and  Arabia, 
thai  of  the  Terachites  occupied  a  middle  pUioe  — 
superior  to  the  first,  as  bdng  the  Unguage  in 
which  are  preserved  to  us  the  inspired  outponrin};s 
of  so  many  great  prophete  and  poeto  —  wise, 
learned,  and  ek>quent  — and  different  from  the 
second  (which  does  not  appear  in  history  ontil  s 
oomparativdy  recent  period)  in  ite  antique  sim- 
pUdty  and  majesty. 

The  dialect  which  we  are  now  considering  hai 
been  ordinarily  designated  as  that  of  the  Uebrewa, 
rather  than  of  the  Israelites,  apparently  for  the  fol« 
k>wiug  reasons.  The  appellation  Hebrew  is  of  old 
standing,  but  has  no  reference  to  the  history  of  ths 
people,  as  connected  with  ite  gbries  or  eminence, 
while  that  of  Isiad  is  bound  up  with  Ito  historical 
grandeur.   The  people  b  addressed  as /smei  by  their 

/.  A.  8.  XV.  888,  on  the  oorruptlon  of  manners  flovlni 
ftom  the  advanced  driUaUon  of  the  liamltce. 
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■■d  pro^iieU,  on  nlMnn  oeeuiam,  while  by 
thej  MB  dflBgnstod  m  Hebrews  (Gen.  xi. 
15),  and  indeed  by  eome  of  their  own  early  writers, 
when  no  poini  is  imiaed  in  connection  with  their 
rriigioD  (Gen.  xliiL  83;  Ex.  xzi.  S;  i  S«ni.  xiii. 
3,  7,  xiv.  91).     It  wu  long  sasumed  that  their 

-Wgnatino  (Q^13?  =  ol  wtpdrcu)  had  reference 

to  Sber,  the  aneeitor  of  Abraham.  More  probably 
it  lihoold  be  regankd  as  designating  all  the  Shem- 
itie-speaking  tribes,  which  had  migrated  to  the 
■wtb  from  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates;  and  in 
that  eaae,  might  have  been  applied  by  the  earlier 
of  C^anaan.  But  in  either  case,  the 
**  Habiwwa  **  would  oooiprise  all  the  desoend- 
of  Abraham,  and  their  langiuM^e  therefore 
ihcold  be  dflsignaled  as  the  Hebrew,  in  acconlanca 
with  the  more  nanal  name  of  the  people.  **  The 
kngnage  of  Canaan*'  is  used  instead  (Is.  xix.  18), 
bat  in  tfiia  passage  the  coantfy  of  Canaan  is  con- 
tnsteii  with  that  of  Egypt  The  expression  *•  the 
Jcev"  faugoage"  (Is.  xxxri.  11,  13)  applies  merely 
CO  the  dialect  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  in  all 
probability,  more  widely  used  after  the  fidl  of 


11.  Many  eanses,  all  obrioua  and  intelligible, 
flpinfaine  to  make  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  any 
fcrmal  or  detached  aoooant  of  the  Hebrew  Ian* 
foage  anterior  to  its  assuming  a  written  shape. 
fiot  Tarious  reasons  occur  to  render  diflScult,  even 
within  this  latter  period,  such  a  reliable  history  of 
the  Hebrew  language  as  befits  the  exceeding  in- 
terest oi  the  sut^feci.  In  the  first  pboe,  rery  little 
has  eome  down  to  us,  of  what  a{^)ean  to  have  been 
BD  extensiTe  and  di\'efaified  literature.  Where  tlie 
iKts  requisite  f<w  a  judgment  are  so  limited,  any 
attempt  of  the  kind  is  likely  to  mislead,  as  being 
boOt  on  qteeulations,  erecting  into  characterisUcs 
if  an  entire  period  what  may  lie  simply  the  pecul- 
isritice  of  the  author,  or  incidental  to  his  subject 
m  style.  Again,  attempts  at  a  philological  history 
ii  the  Hebrew  langusge  will  be  much  impeded  by 
(he  fibct  —  that  the  clironological  order  of  the  ex- 
tent Scripiores  is  not  in  all  iustsiioes  clear — and 
that  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation  from  its 
settlement  to  the  serenth  century  b.  c.  is  without 
dangea  or  progress  of  the  marked  and  proml- 
Bcnt  natnre  required  for  a  aatisfiictory  critical 
jedgment.  Unlike  languages  of  the  Japhettan 
sto^  such  as  the  Greek  or  (ierman,  the  Hebrew 
language,  like  all  her  Shemitic  sisten,  im  firm  and 
hard  as  from  a  mould  —  not  susceptible  of  change. 
In  addition  to  these  characteristics  of  their  liui- 
piaga,  the  people  by  whom  it  was  spoken  were 
ef  a  retired  and  exdnsiTe  cast,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
SMmpt  firom  foreign  sway,  llie  dialects  also  of 
the  fow  ooDtcmiinous  tribes  with  whom  they  had 
any  Intewomse  were  allied  olosely  with  their  own. 

The  extant  remains  of  Hebrew  literature  are 
diatitnki  of  any  important  changea  in  language, 
daring  the  period  from  Moses  to  the  Captivity.  A 
SHtain  and  intelligible  amount  of  progress,  but  no 
eopshfatabie  or  remarkable  diflbrence  (according  to 
aas  Bsfaool),  is  really  observable  in  the  ouigoage  of 
ttv  Fientateneh,  the  books  of  Joahua,  Judges,  Kuth, 
fisfliiiel,  the  Kings,  the  Psalms,  or  the  prophecies 
li  Isaiah,   Hoaea,  Amoa,  Joel,  Micah,  Nahum, 

•  M.  mikr,  aUenct  of  Langtiaife,  pp.  67-fiO:  a  most 
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Habakkuk,  and  Jeremiah  —  widely  separated  froa 
each  other  by  time  as  are  many  of  these  writings 
Gramman  and  lexicons  are  confidently  referred  to 
as  supplying  abundant  evidence  of  unchanged  ma- 
terials and  foshioning;  and  foreign  words,  when 
occurrinfT,  are  easily  to  be  rscognizGd  under  their 
Shemitic  dress,  or  their  introduction  as  easily  tc 
be  explained. 

At  the  fint  sight,  and  to  modem  judgment, 
much  of  this  appean  stxange,  and  possibly  unten- 
able. But  an  explanation  of  the  difficulty  is  sought 
in  the  unbroken  residence  of  the  H^rew  people, 
without  removal  or  molestation  — a  feature  of  his- 
tory not  unexpected  or  surprising  in  the  case  of  a 
people  preserved  by  Prorideuce  simj^y  as  the  guar- 
dians of  a  sacred  deposit  of  truth,  not  yet  ripe  for 
publication.  An  additional  illustration  of  the  im 
munity  tnm  change,  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  other  branches  of  the  Shemitio  stock. 
The  Aramaic  dialect,  as  used  by  various  writers  for 
eleven  hundred  yean,  although  inferior  to  the  He- 
brew in  many  respects,  is  almost  without  change, 
and  not  essentially  difliarent  fh>m  the  language  of 
Daniel  and  Ezra.  And  the  Arabic  language,  sub- 
sequently to  its  second  birth,  in  connection  with 
Mohammedanism,  will  be  found  to  present  the 
same  phenomena. 

12.  Moreover,  is  it  altogether  a  wild  conjecture 
to  assume  as  not  impossible,  the  formation  of  a 
sacred  language  among  the  chosen  people,  at  so 
marked  a  period  of  their  history  as  that  of  Moses  ? 
Every  argument  leads  to  a  belief,  that  the  popular 
dialect  of  the  Hebrews  from  a  very  early  period 
was  deeply  tinged  with  Aramaic,  and  that  it  con- 
tinued so.  But  then  is  surely  nothing  unlikely 
or  inconsistent  In  the  notion  that  he  who  was 
** learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians*' 
should  have  been  taught  to  introduce  a  sacred 
langui^e,  akin,  but  superior  to  the  every-day  dia- 
lect of  his  people  —  the  property  of  the  rulers,  and 
ahich  subsequent  writen  should  be  guided  to  copy. 
Such  a  language  would  be  the  sacred  and  learned 
one,  —  that  of  the  few,  —  and  no  dearer  proof  of 
the  limited  bold  exeroised  by  this  clwnical  Hebrew 
on  the  ordinary  language  of  the  people  can  be  re- 
quired than  its  rapid  withdrawal,  atler  the  Cap- 
tivity, before  a  Unguage  composed  of  dialects 
hitherto  disregarded,  but  still  living  in  popular 
use.  It  has  been  well  said  that  **  literary  dialects, 
or  what  are  commonly  called  classical  hmguages, 
pay  for  their  temporary  greatness  by  inevitable  de- 
cay." «*  If  Uter  in  history  we  meet  with  a  new 
body  of  statk>nary  hinguage  forming  or  formed,  wr 
may  be  sure  that  its  tributaries  vrere  thoee  riru« 
lets  which  for  a  time  were  almost  lost  to  our 
sight*' « 

13.  A  few  rsmarks  may  not  be  out  of  place  here 
with  reference  to  some  leading  linguistic  pecul 
iarities  in  diflbrent  books  of  the  0.  T.  For  onli- 
nazy  purposes  the  old  division  hito  the  golden  and 
stiver  ages  is  sufficient  A  detailed  Ibt  of  pecul- 
iarities observable  in  the  Pentateuch  (without, 
however,  destroying  its  dose  simikrity  to  other 
0.  T.  writings)  is  given  by  Scbobt,  divided  under 
lexical,  grammatical,  and  ayntactical  beads.  With 
the  style  of  the  Pentateuch  (as  might  be  expected) 
that  c^  Joshua  very  closely  corresponds.     The  fed* 

wcrtil  mter  seyn,  aber  dauials  suecst  aos  dem  Duaaai 
d«r  YolkssprBelie,  die  ja  Ubarall  rifeher  1st  als  die 
der  rlssiisnhsn  LigltimltlU.'*    Bsws,  In  Bsnng,  v 
7W 
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log  of  hostility  to  the  neighboring  peoples  of  mixed 
descent,  so  prevalent  st  the  time  of  the  restoration, 
makes  strongly  against  the  asserted  late  origin  of 
the  book  of  Ruth,  in  whnh  it  cannot  be  traced. 
But  (with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned)  the 
style  points  to  an  earlier  date,  the  asserted  Ara- 
maisms  being  probably  relics  of  the  popular  dia- 
lecf  The  same  linguistic  peculiarities  are  ob- 
servable (among  other  merits  of  style)  in  the  books 
of  Samuel.^ 

The  books  of  Job  and  Ecdesiastes  contain  many 
asserted  Aramaisms,  which  have  been  pleaded  in 
support  of  a  late  origin  of  these  two  poems.  In 
the  case  of  the  first,  it  is  argued  (on  the  other  side) 
that  these  peculiarities  are  not  to  be  considered  so 
much  poetical  ornaments  as  ordinary  expressions 
and  usages  of  the  early  Hebrew  language,  afiected 
necessarily  to  a  certain  extent  by  intercourse  with 
neighboring  tribes.  And  the  asserted  want  of 
study  and  polish  in  the  diction  of  this  book  leads 
to  the  same  conclusion.  As  respects  the  book  of 
Ecdesiastes  the  case  is  more  obscure,  as  in  many 
instances  the  peculiarities  of  style  seem  rather  ref- 
nable  to  the  secondary  Hebrew  of  a  late  period 
ot  Hebrew  history,  than  to  an  Aramaic  cnigin. 
But  our  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  literature  is  too 
limited  to  allow  the  f(»tnation  of  a  positive  opinion 
on  the  sul^t,  in  opposition  to  that  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity .e  In  addition  to  roughness  of  diction, 
growing  probably  out  of  the  same  cause — dose  in- 
tercourse with  the  people — so-called  Aramaisms  are 
to  be  found  in  the  remains  of  Jonah  and  Hosea, 
and  expressions  dosdy  allied  in  those  of  Amos.'' 
Hiis  is  not  the  case  in  the  writings  of  Nabum, 
Zephaniah,  and  Habakkuk,  and  in  the  still  later 
ones  of  the  minor  prophets;  the  treasures  of  past 
times,  which  filled  their  hearts,  served  as  models 
of  style.* 

As  with  respect  to  the  book  of  Ecdesiastes  (at 
the  hands  of  modem  critics),  so,  in  the  case  of 
Eaekid,  Jewish  critics  have  sought  to  assign  its 
peculiarities  of  style  and  expression  to  a  secondary 
Hebrew  origin./  But  the  references  above  given 
may  serve  to  aid  the  oonsidoration  of  a  most  in> 
terestlng  question,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Ara- 
maic elements  entered  Into  the  ordinary  dialect  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  from  early  times  to  the  Cap- 
tivity. 

Tlie  peculiarities  of  language  in  Danid  belong 
to  another  fieM  of  inquiry;  and  under  impartial 
sonsideration  more  difficulties  may  be  found  to  dis- 
^>pear,  as  in  the  case  of  those  with  regard  to  the 
sssoted  Greek  words.  The  language  and  sul^ect- 
aatter  of  Danid  (especially  the  hitter),  in  the 
opinion  of  scholars,  led  Kara  and  Nehemiah  to 
pkce  this  book  elsewhere  than  among  the  prophet- 
ical writings.  To  their  minds,  the  spocalyptic  char- 
acter of  the  book  might  seem  to  assign  it  rather  to 
the  Hagiographa  than  the  roll  of  prophecy,  prop- 
erly so  caUed.    Inquiries,  with  respect  to  the  ckis- 


«  Sohols,  Afil.  818,  and  note;  Niffsisbaoh,  In  Her- 
•eg,  xUl.  1^. 

b  Niigdsbaeh,  wid,  412. 

c  Behola,  SUU,  lii.  66-87, 180, 181 ;  Bwald,  Hiob,  66. 

d  aohols,  ibid.  681, 687,  640. 

•  Sohols,  ibid.  686, 000,  006;  Bwald,  Otteh.  iU.  t.8, 
I  216. 

/  Zons,  OottudimuUUdkg  TortrUge  dtr  JWcftn,  182. 

9  8se  also  Bawlinson,  /  A.  8.  xf.  247 ;  DsUtaaoh, 
to  Hanof,  Ul.  274 ;  Taihingsr,  Stud.  m.  KHt.  1867,  pp. 


ing  of  the  canon,  tend  to  shak6  the  compsntireh 
re6ent  date  wbieh  it  h^s  been  so  customary  to  a* 
sign  to  this  book.9 

With  these  exeeptkMis  (if  so  to  be  oonaidcred 
few  tnoss  of  dialects  are  discernible  in  the  sniaX 
remains  stiU  extant,  for  the  most  part  composed  ic 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  llie  dialects  of  the  north- 
em  districts  probably  were  influenced  by  their  Ax*- 
maic  ndghbors;  and  local  expresdoos  are  to  be 
detected  in  Judg.  v.  and  xii.  6.  At  a  later  period 
Philistine  dialeeU  are  alluded  to  (Neh.  xiiL  28, 24), 
snd  that  of  Galilee  (Matt  xxvi.  73). 

As  has  been  remarked,  the  Aramaic  denMota 
above  alluded  to,  are  uKMt  plainly  observable  in  thm 
remains  of  some  of  the  less  educated  writaa.  Tfaa 
general  style  of  Hebrew  prose  literature  Is  pUn 
and  umple,  but  livdy  and  pictorial,  and  rising  with 
the  subject,  at  times,  to  considerable  devation.  But 
the  strength  of  the  Hebrew  language  lies  In  its 
poetical  and  prophetical  remains.  For  simple  and 
historical  narrative,  ordinary  words  and  formataona 
suffiMd.  But  the  requisite  devatwn  i^  poetical 
compodtion,  and  the  necessity  (growing  out  of  the 
general  use  of  parallelism)  for  enlarging  the  snpply 
of  striking  wonis  and  expressions  at  command,  led 
to  the  introduction  of  many  expresdons  which  we 
do  not  commonly  find  in  Hebrew  prose  literature.* 
For  the  origin'  and  existence  of  these  we  mast 
look  especially  to  the  Aramue,  flt>ra  which  expres- 
sions were  borrowed,  whose  force  and  peculiaritka 
might  give  an  additiond  ornament  and  point  not 
otherwise  attdnable.  Closely  resembling  that  of 
the  poeticd  books,  in  its  generd  character,  is  tbc 
style  of  the  propheticd  writings,  but,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  more  oratoricd,  and  running  into 
longer  sentences.  Mor  should  it  be  forgotten,  by 
the  side  of  so  much  that  is  uniform  in  Isngiiage 
and  construction  throughout  so  long  a  period,  that 
dix^ersities  of  iudividusi  disposiUons  and  standing 
are  strongly  marked,  in  the  instances  of  aevenl 
writers.  But  firom  the  earliest  period  of  the  exist* 
enoe  of  a  literature  among  the  Hebrew  peofJe  to 
B.  c.  600,  the  Hebrew  language  continued  angu- 
larly exempt  ftt>m  change,  in  all  leading  and  g^- 
end  features,  and  In  the  generd  laws  of  its  expres- 
sion, forms,  and  combiniUions. 

From  that  period  the  Hebrew  dialect  will  be 
found  to  give  way  before  the  Aramaic,  in  what  has 
been  preserved  to  us  of  its  literature,  dthough,  as 
is  not  unfteqnenUy  the  case,  some  later  writers 
copy,  with  almost  regretful  accuracy,  the  ciasdcal 
and  consecrated  language  of  a  brighter  period. 

§§  14-19.  Abamaio  Lakouagic  —  Scholastic 

P£KIOD. 

14.  The  huiguage  ordinarily  called  Aramde  is  a 
dialect  of  the  great  Shemitic  family,  deriving  its 
name  fix>m  the  district  over  which  it  was  spoken, 
Aram  =  the  high  or  hill  country  (as  Canaan  =  the 
tow  country).    But  the  name  is  applied,  both  by 


h  t<  L'importance  du  verset  dans  le  style  dee  SeauSsi 
sst  la  meUleure  prenve  da  manqns  absola  de  oas. 
stroedon  intextoure  qui  carseterlM  leur  phxaas.  Jm 
verset  D*a  rien  da  commun  avee  la  periods  greequa  si 
latins,  puifqu'il  n'oflSre  pas  una  suits  de  membrei 
dependants  les  uns  des  autrBs:  e^est  one  eonpe  i 
pea  prte  arbitnlrs  dans  one  sdrto  de  pr^poriCloB* 
s6parees  par  des  virsnlss."    Benan,  1.  21. 

i  Heuss,  in  Herspg,  T.  606-808;  Bleek, 
pp.  80-80. 
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•nd  othar  wriien,  in  a  wider  Mid  a  more 
mum.     The  deiignation  — Aram  —  wai 
inpafeetly  knoioi  to  the  Greeki  and  Bomani,  by 
vfama  the  eoontry  wa«  ealled  Syria,  an  abbrevia- 
taoQ  ot  Aaayria,  aeeording  to  Herodotua  (rii.  63)-^ 
In  geoeial  practioe  Aram  was  divided  into  Eastern 
lod  Weofcem.     The  dialecU  of  these  two  districU 
■ve  sevcsmlly  called  Chaldaic  and  Syriac  —  desig- 
utaont  not  happily  chosen,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
Shemjtac,  of  too  lon^  cnrrency  to  be  changed  with- 
Mt  great  irnxNivenlence.     No  traces  lemain  of  the 
Bsmcroas  dialects  which  must  hare  existed  in  so 
ksge  an  aggregate  of  many  Tery  populous  districts. 
Kothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  applica- 
tiDD  of  the  word  *»Chaldaic"  to  the  East  Aramaic 
dialect.      It   seems  prol>able  that  the  Chaldiwuis 
*ere  a  people  of  Japhetian  extraction,  who  proba- 
bly took  the  name  of  the  Shemitio  tribe  whom  they 
diikidged  before  their  oouneetion  with  Babylon,  so 
bog,  m  varied,  and  so  full  of  intersst.     Bat  it 
voold  be  an  error  to  attribute  to  these  conquerors 
sn;  great  or  early  amount  of  cultivation.    The  ori- 
^  of  the  peculiar  and  advanced  civilisation  to  be 
tnesd  in  the  basin  of  Mesopotamia  must  be  s»- 
■gned  to  another  cause — the  influences  of  Cushite 
Immigntioo.    The  colossal  scientific  and  industrial 
eharadcristies  of  Assyrian  eivilizatioii  are  not  rea- 
sansUy  deducible  from  Japhetian  hiflueooes,  that 
noe,  in  those  eariy  times,  having  evinced  no  le- 
iDsikable  tendency  for  construction  or  the  study  of 
lbs  apptied  sciences.     Accordingly,  it  would  seem 
DCt  ooraasoaable  to  place  on  the  two  rivers  a  popu- 
IstioQ  of  Cushite  (Hamite)  accomplishments,  if  not 
origin,  subsequent  to   the   Shemitio  occupation, 
wiiich  established  its  own  language  ss  the  ordinary 
soe  of  these  districts;  and  thirdly  a  body  of  war- 
lion  and  influential  men  of  Japhetian  origin,  the 
trae  Chaldseans,  whose  name  has  been  applied  to  a 
Shemttie  district  and  dialect.^ 

The  eastern  boundary  of  the  Shemitio  languages 

is  obscure;  but  this  much  may  be  safely  assuoied. 

Ihst  this  family  had  its  eariiest  settlement  on  the 

sffsr  besin  of  the  Tigris,  from  whieh  extensions 

ecredoabtleas  made  to  the  south.    And  (as  has 

ten  before  said)  history  points  to  another  stream, 

flowing  northward  (at  a  subsequent  but  equally 

iiit&-historic  period),  of  Cushite  population,  with 

its  distinctive  aooomplisbraents.    lliese  settlements 

woold  secffl  to  comprise  the  wide  extent  of  country 

Btendiiig  from  the  ranges  bounding  the  watershed 

sf  the  Tigris  to  the  N.  and  C,  to  the  plains  in  the 

&  and  W.  towards  the  lower  course  of  the  *'  great 

Bf«r,'*  =  Assyria  (to  a  great  extent),  Mesopotamia 

lod  Babylonia,  with  its  southern  district,  Chaldiea. 

There  are  few  more  interesting  linguistic  questions 

thao  the  nature  (tf  the  vernacular  hmguage  of  this 

Isst- named  reigion,  at  the  period  of  the  Jewish  de- 

yortokm  by  Nebuchadnessar.     It  was,  mainly  and 

Aoontestably,  Sbemitic;  but  by  the  side  of  it  an 

Afjui  one,  chiefly  official,  is  said  to  be  disoem- 

ihla    [Chaijdka;  Chaldkams.]     The  psssages 

sidinarUy  relied  on  (Dan.  i.  4,  il.  4)  are  not  very 

eoadosive  in  snpport  of  this  latter  theory,  which 

derives  more  aid  from  the  fiMst,  that  many  proper 

samss  of  ordinary  occurrence  (Belshazzar,  Mero- 

lacb-Balsdan,    Nabonassar,   Nabopolassar,    Nebo, 

JKsbaehadnessar)  are  oertainly  not  Shemi Jc.     As 

Jills,  perhaps,  sre  they  Aryan  —  but  in  tuiy  case 


given  and  iiAited  by  Qnatr»> 


they  may  be  nat>nnilir<ri  relics  of  the  Assyrian  su 
premaey. 

The  same  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
Shemitio  or  Aryan  origin  of  the  vernacular  language 
of  Assyria  —  k  e.  the  country  to  the  £.  of  the  £u- 
phrates.  As  in  the  esse  of  Babylonia,  the  langiuge 
appears  to  have  been,  ordhiarily,  that  of  a  blended 
Shemitio  and  Cushite  population,  and  a  similar  dif- 
ficulty to  be  connected  with  the  ordinary  proper 
names — Kibchas,  Pul,  Sahnanassar,  Sardanapalus, 
Sennacherib,  Tsrtak,  and  nglath-Pileser.  Is.  xzxiii. 
19,  and  Jer.  v.  15,  have  been  referred  to  as  estab- 
lishing tne  difiference  of  the  vernacular  language  of 
Assyria  from  the  Shemitio.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
so-called  Cushite  stock  in  the  basins  €i  the  two  rivers 
is  but  limited ;  but  in  any  case  a  strong  Sbemitic  if 
not  Cushite  dement  is  so  clearly  discernible  in  many 
old  local  and  proper  names,  as  to  make  an  Aryan 
or  other  veraaeubu*  langnage  unlikely,  slthoogh  in- 
corporations may  be  found  to  have  taken  phice,  fiom 
some  other  language,  probably  that  of  a  ctAiquering 
race. 

Until  recently,  the  literature  of  these  wide  dis- 
tricts was  a  blank.  Yet  **  there  must  have  been 
a  Babylonian  literature,  as  the  wisdom  of  the 
Chaldeans  had  acquired  a  rq>utation,  which  coukl 
hardly  have  been  sustained  without  a  literature. 
If  we  are  ever  to  recover  a  knowledge  of  that  an- 
cient Baliylonian  litenture,  it  must  be  from  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  lately  brought  home  from 
Babylon  and  Nineveh.  They  are  clearly  written  in 
a  Sbemitic  langu  ge  '*  (M.  Muller,  S.  oJ'L.  p.  963). 
As  has  been  before  remariied  [Babylokia,  §  16], 
the  civilisation  of  Assyria  was  derived  from  Baby- 
lonia in  its  leadhig  Ibitures  —  Assyrian  art,  how- 
e\-er,  bdng  progressive,  and  marked  by  local  fea- 
tures, such  as  the  substitution  of  sJabaater  for 
bricks  as  a  material  for  sculpture.  With  regard  to 
the  dialects  used  for  the  class  of  inscriptions  with 
which  we  are  concerned,  namely,  the  Assyrian,  ss 
distinguished  from  the  Zend  (or  Persian)  and  Tar- 
tar (?)  fomilies  of  cuneiform  memorials,  the  opin- 
ion of  scholars  is  all  but  unanimous  —  Lassen, 
Bumouf  (as  for  as  he  pronounces  an  opinion), 
Layard,  Spi^l,  all  agree  with  the  great  authority 
above  cited.    Kenan  differs,  unwillingly,  from  them. 

From  what  source,  then,  does  it  seem  most 
probable  that  future  scholars  will  find  this  peculiar 
form  of  writing  deducible  ?  One  of  the  latest  writ- 
ers on  the  subject,  Oppert,  divides  the  family,  instead 
of  three,  into  two  laive  classes  —  the  Aryan  or  Old 
Persian,  and  another  large  class  containing  \'arious 
subdivisions  of  which  the  Assyrian  forma  one.  The 
character  itself  he  asserts  to  be  neither  Aryan  nor 
Sbemitic  in  its  origin,  but  sacient  Central  Asiatic, 
and  applied  with  difficulty,  as  extraneous  and  ex- 
otic, to  the  languages  of  totally  different  races.  But 
it  is  quite  as  likely  that  the  true  origin  may  be 
found  in  an  exactly  different  dhrection  —  the  S.  W. 
—  for  this  peculiar  system  of  characters,  which,  be- 
sides occupying  the  great  river  basins  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  may  ht  traced  westward  as  frT  as 
Beyrout  and  Cvprus,  and  eastward,  although  less 
plainly,  to  Bactra.  Scholars,  including  Oppert^ 
incline  to  the  judgment,  that  (as  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Arabic  writers  all  show)  frt>m  a  Cushite  stocii 
(Gen.  z.  8-13)  there  grew  up  Babylon  and  Nine- 
veh,  and  other  great  homes  of  civihxatiin,  extend* 

h  Aenan,  p.  Sll.   Quatram^,  JliMaNffCS  rf*fiisrsiiS 
pp.  6a-lW,  and  espeefcaUj  UB-lUi. 
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m%  ftom  tlie  level  plaini  of  ChaldsA  hr  away  to 
the  N.  and  E.  of  Anyria.  In  theie  dutricU,  far 
anterior  to  the  deportation  of  the  Jews,  but  down 
to  that  period,  floiuished  the  ichooU  of  learning 
that  gave  birth  to  results,  material  and  inteUeetiul, 
stamped  with  affinity  to  those  of  Egypt.  It  may 
well  be,  that  in  the  progress  of  discovery,  from 
Shemitie-Cushite  records  — akin  to  the  Himyaritic 
and  Kthbpic  — scholan  may  carry  baek  these  re- 
learohes  to  Shemitic-Cushite  imitations  of  kindred 
writing  from  southern  lands.  Already  the  notion 
has  obtained  eoneney  that  the  so-called  primitive 
Shemitio  alphabet,  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  ori- 
gin, is  transitional,  built  on  the  older  formal  and 
syllabic  one,  preserved  in  cuneiform  remains.  To 
this  fiftct  »v  shall  in  the  sequel  recur  —  passing  now 
to  the  oonditbn  of  the  Aramaic  language  at  the 
time  of  the  Captivity.  Little  weight  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  alignment  that  the  ancient  literature  of 
the  district  being  called  "  Chaldean,*'  an  Aryan 
orifrin  is  implied.  The  word  *<ChaldsBan'*  natu- 
rslly  drove  out  <*  Babylonian,**  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Chaldean  ascendency,  in  the  latter  country ; 
but  as  in  the  case  of  Greece  and  Rome,  intellectual 
ascendency  held  its  ground  after  the  .loss  of  mate- 
rial power  and  rule." 

15.  Without  entering  into  the  discussions  re- 
specting the  exact  propriety  of  the  expressions,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  follow  the  ordinary  division  of 
the  Aramaic  into  the  Chaldaic  or  Eastern,  and  the 
Weiitem  or  Striae  dialects. 

The  term  *«  Chaldaic  **  is  now  (like  *'Shemitic*') 
firmly  established,  but  "  Babykinian  **  would  appear 
more  suitable.  VVe  know  that  it  was  a  spoken  bui- 
guage  at  the  time  of  the  Captivity. 

A  valuable  outline  of  the  different  ages  and  styles 
observable  in  the  Aramaic  branch  of  the  Shemitic 
family  has  been  given  by  both  Delitzsch  and  FUrst, 
which  (with  some  additions)  is  here  reproduced  for 
the  reader.^ 

(1.)  The  earliest  extant  fragments  are  the  well- 
known  ones  to  he  found  at  Dan.  ii.  4-vii.  28;  Ezr. 
{▼.  8-vi.  18,  vii.  12-26.  Affinities  are  to  be  traced, 
without  difficulty,  between  these  fragments,  which 
difier  again  in  some  very  marked  particulars  from 
the  earliest  Tai^ums.^^ 

To  those  who  in  the  course  of  travel  have  ob- 
served ihe  ease,  almost  the  unoonscfousness,  with 
which  persons,  living  on  the  confines  of  cognate 
dialects,  pass  from  the  use  of  one  to  another,  or 
who  are  aware  how  close  is  the  connection  and  how 
very  slight  the  dififerenoe  between  conterminous  di- 
alectical varieties  of  one  common  stock,  there  can 
be  nothing  strange  hi  this  juxtaposition  of  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic  portions,  llie  prophet  Daniel,  we 
may  be  sur^  cherished  with  true  Israelite  aflfeetion 
Jhe  toly  Uu  guage  of  his  early  home,  while  his  high 
official  position  must  have  involved  a  thorough 
acquaintance  not  only  with  the  ordinary  Babykw- 


J  Lepsius,  Zuwi  Abhandhmgen^  p.  68.  Qnatmn^, 
StiUes  HistoriqiteSf  as  quoted  abova.  Benao,  pp. 
Stf-79.  Henog's  Reat-Ene.^  vol.  I.  Babd,  Babylomen 
;Raetachi) ;  vol.  ii.  Chatdaa  (Arnold) ;  vol.  x.  Ninive 
'Spiegel),  I  p.  868,  879,  881.  Bleek,  SnU.  •'.  d.  A.  T. 
?p.  48-48. 

b  DeUtzach,  JannMi,  pp.  6&-70;  FQrst,  ZjtArgeb. 
|W. 

c  Hengatenberg,  Daniel^  pp.  802-806. 

«i  Hengatenberg,  ibia.  p.  2S6.  Heooa  In  our  own 
A»iA.  lAtin  anl  Welsh,  and  Latin  and  Sasoo  paaaagea, 
Pi  to  ha  fbnoU  in  Uia  aame  JnxtapoaltloB  tat  ehartv- 


ish-Aramaic,  »,ut  with  the  Chaldaie  (property  k 
called).  Accordingly,  we  may  undentand  how  (he 
prophet  might  pass  without  remark  from  the  use 
of  one  dialect  to  the  other.  Again,  in  the  eaae 
of  Ezra,  although  writing  at  a  later  period,  when 
the  hdy  language  had  again  been  adopted  as  a 
ataodard  of  style  and  means  of  expression  by  Jew- 
ish writers,  there  is  nothing  difficult  to  ba  nnder 
stood  in  his  incorporating  with  his  own  com- 
position aoeounts,  written  by  an  eye-witness  \r 
Aramaic,  of  events  which  took  place  before  his  otrt 
arrival.'' 

(2.)  The  Syto-Chsldaae  originals  of  several  o( 
the  Apocryphal  books  are  lost;  many  llebraisma 
were  engrafted  on  the  Aramaic  as  spoken  by  the 
Jews,  but  the  dialect  of  the  earlier  Targunas  coo- 
taina  a  perceptibly  amaller  amount  of  such  admix- 
ture than  later  compilationa. 

(3.)  The  Unguage  of  ihe  (}emaras  ia  CKtremdy 
composite  —  that  of  the  Jeruaalem  Gemara  being 
less  pure  than  that  of  Babylon.  Still  lower  in  the 
Bcale,  according  to  the  same  Mithority,  are  those 
of  the  faat-ex{^riug  Samaritan  dialect,  and  that  oi 
GaUlee. 

(4.)  The  curious  book  Zohar — an  adaptation  o( 
Aramaic  expressions  to  Judalzing  Gnosticism  — 
among  its  foreign  addiUona  contuns  very  many 
from  the  Arabic,  indicative  (according  to  Delitsach) 
of  a  Spanish  origin.* 

(5.)  The  Masora,  brief  and  symbolical,  is  chieAj 
remarkable  for  what  may  be  called  vernacular  pa- 
culiaritiea. 

(6.)  The  Christian  or  eockaiaatical  Aramaic  it 
that  ordinarily  known  as  Syriac  —  the  language  ol 
early  Christianity,  as  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  respeei- 
ively,  of  the  Jewish  religion  and  Mohammedaniam. 

The  above  classification  may  be  oaeful  as  a  guide 
to  the  two  great  divisk>ns  of  the  Aramaic  dialed 
with  which  a  Biblical  student  is  directly  concerned. 
For  that  ordinarily  called  the  Samaritan  OMitaina 
very  little  calculated  to  aflbrd  illustration  among 
its  scanty  remuns ;  and  future  discoveries  in  that 
l)ranch  of  pagan  Aramaic  known  as  the  dialect  d 
the  Nabathaeans,  Meiidsltea,  or  Zabiana  of  Meao- 
potamia  (not  the  Sabeaoa  of  Southern  Arabia),  can 
only  exerciae  a  remote  or  secondary  influoioe  on 
the  study  of  Aramuo  as  connected  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

llie  foUowing  sketch  of  the  three  leading  varia 
ties  of  the  West-Aramaic  dialect,  is  built  on  the 
aooount  given  by  Ftirst/ 

{a.)  What  is  known  of  the  condition  of  Galilee 
corrobontea  the  disparaging  atatementa  given  by 
the  Talroudiats  of  the  sub-dialect  (for  it  ia  no 
more)  of  this  district.  Close  and  oonatant  com- 
munication with  the  tribes  to  the  north,  and  a 
large  admixture  of  heathens  among  the  inhabitanta, 
would  necessarily  contribute  to  this.  Tlie  dialect 
of  Galilee  appean  to  hare  been  mariced  by  oonfii- 


laries  and  hiatorical  raoorda;  but  the  Inatanoea  ai* 
more  appoaite  (given  in  DelitaKh,  1fi«ieaseAa/),  Ktmst^ 
Judenthuffif  p.  2fi6  ff.)  of  the  aimaltanaona  nae  of  il» 
braw,  B&bbiulc,  and  Arabic,  among  Jewtab  writen 
after  tbe  ao  called  revival  of  literature  under  Moham' 
niedan  lofioenoe. 

e  *  This  book  la  now  clearly  proved  to  hare  beev 
the  production  of  Moaea  de  Leon,  a  Spaniah  Jew  of  tka 
18tb  century.  See  CIniburg.  Tkg  KatitUak  {Jbam$ 
1866),  p  90  ir.  A 

/  Uhrgtb,  ff  16-U. 
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tooritttan  — C  and  3,  3  with  p  (as  in  mri- 

101  Eoraimn  dialects)  —  and  apluereaifl  of  the  gut- 
tual  —  a  habit  of  connecting  words  otherwise 
KpHate  (also  not  nncommou  in  rude  dialects); 
nndeMDSas  about  vowel-sounds,  and  the  substitu- 

Uoo  of  ^  final  fbr  H. 

{b.)  The  Samaritan  dialect  appears  to  have  been 
k  eomponnd  of  the  vulgar  Hebrew  with  Aranwic, 
to  oiiKht  have  been  anticipated  from  the  elements 
of  which  the  population  was  composed,  remains  of 
ibft  ^  Ephralmite  '*  occupiers,  and  Aramaic  immi- 
jnuita.  A  coo  fusion  of  the  mute  letters  and  also 
M  the  gutturals,  with  a  predilection  for  the  letter 


7)  bssbesn 

(c)  The  dialect  called  that  of  Jerusalem  or  Ju- 
(faea,  between  which  and  the  purer  one  of  the  Bab- 
jioniah  Jews  m  many  invidiooi  distlnetions  have 
bees  drawn,  seems  to  have  been  variable,  from  fr»- 
i}nmt  changes  amooj?  the  inhabitants,  and  also  to 
bsiv  contained  a  large  amount  of  words  diflbrent 
ftwn  thoae  in  vmt  in  lialtylonia,  besides  being  some- 
what ineonect  in  its  orthography. 

Each  dialeet,  it  will  be  seen,  was  directly  influ- 
oieed  by  the  eirenrastanoea  —  phyncal  or  social  — 
vf  itB  Voeafity.  For  instaiioe,  in  the  remote  and 
onlittered  Galilee,  peculiarities  and  words  could 
utfiultobe  engrafted  from  the  neighboring  tribes. 
The  bitter  hatred  which  existed  between  the  Sa- 
mvitaDs  and  the  Jews  eflectually  precluded  the 
admiinon  of  any  leavening  influences  ftx>ui  the 
bUer  woTBe.  A  duket  originally  impure — the 
Suuritsn  beeame  in  course  of  time  lai^^ly  inter- 
tfemd  with  Aramaic  words,  'lliat  of  Judsaa, 
akne  bsbg  spoken  by  Jews  to  whom  nationality 
««•  moit  preeioua,  was  preserved  in  tolerable  im- 
oiiinitr  from  corresponding  degradation,  unUl  over- 
powvred  by  Greek  and  Roman  heathenism. 

The  tnuill  amount  of  real  di Arenoe  between  the 
two  bnoehes  of  Aramaic  has  besn  often  urged  ss 
m  tfgament  for  making  any  division  superfluous. 
Bat  it  has  been  well  observed  by  Fiirst,a  that  each 
■  aniinaicd  by  a  very  diiftrent  spirit  The  chief 
ndies  of  ChahLde,  or  Eastern  Aramaic  —  the  Tar- 
csin  ~  are  filled  vHth  traditional  fiuth  in  the  va- 
ried pages  of  Jewish  history:  they  combine  much 
•f  ths  better  Pharisaism  —  nourished  as  it  was  on 
E^y  eoQceptaotts  of  hallowed,  national  lore,  with 
warm,  earnest  longinjca  for  the  kingdom  of  the 
MeMtsh.  Western  Aramaic,  or  Syriae  literature, 
n  the  other  hand,  is  eassntially  Christian,  with  a 
sew  tsminokgy  especially  framed  for  its  neoessi- 
tieL  Aeeordingly,  the  tendency  and  Ungnistio 
diftader  of  the  first  is  essentially  Hebrew,  that  of 
the  noond  Hdlenio.  One  is  lull  of  Hebraisms,  the 
ethwof  Hellenisms. 

16.  Perfaape  few  lines  of  demaroation  are  traoed 

nth  greater  diffieuHy,  than  thoee  by  which  one  age 

t  %  knguage  is  separated  from  another.     This  is 

oasrksbly  the  ease  in  respect  of  the  cessation  of 

he  ilsbiew,  and  the  aaoendenoy  of  the  Aramaio 


•  LArgfh  §14. 

^  liaki^  D.  O.  MR  ZftitaUer  d,  Re/ermalion,  b.  iv. 
w^v.pL  ITS;  Banlieiemy  81.  Hllalrs,  U  Bauddha 
«  M  Brtigion,  Paris,  1880,  p.  886.  <<  Oidioalrement 
IB  as  rfaits  qoe  Is  texts  P&U  tout  ssul,  ot  alors  1« 
P^U  n\A  compiwnd  pas  no  mol ;  mnis  qnelqusMs 
nm,  fssad  Is  texte  P4U  a  ete  rteite,  un  prgtrs  so 
Ihss  aas  lalrrprStattan  ssi  Wi^halato  pour  Is  vul- 


or.  as  it  may  be  put,  in  respect  of  the  date  at  whiok 
the  period  c^  growth  terminates,  and  that  of  eip<H 
aition  and  scholasticism  begins,  in  tlie  literature  of 
theehosen  people. 

Iduch  unnecessary  discussion  hss  been  roused 
with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  intsrpretation. 
Not  only  in  any  missionary  station  aniung  the 
heathen,  but  in  Europe  at  the  Kefomiation,  we  can 
find  substantially  the  germ  of  Tai^ums.  During 
the  16th  century,  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the 
present  kingdom  of  Pru88h^  the  desire  to  bring  tlie 
Gospel  home  to  the  humbler  classes,  hitherto  but 
little  touched  by  its  doctrines,  opened  a  new  field 
of  activity  among  the  non-German  inhabitants  fl 
those  provinc««,  at  that  time  a  very  numeroua  body. 
Assistants  were  appointed,  under  the  name  #f  Toi- 
ken  (interpreters),  who  rendered  the  sermon,  sen- 
tence by  sentence,  into  the  vemacuhu*  old  Prussiae 
dialect.^  Just  so  in  Palestine,  on  the  return,  an 
eager  desire  to  t>ring  their  own  Scriptures  within 
the  reach  of  the  people  led  to  measures  such  ss 
that  described  in  Nebemiah  viii.  8,  a  passage  of  dif- 
ficult interpretation.  It  is  possible,  that  the  ap- 
parent vagueness  of  this  passage  may  represent  the 
two  methods,  which  would  be  naturally  adopted  for 
such  diflbrent  purposes  as  renderii^  Biblical  He- 
brew intelligiltle  to  the  commou  people,  who  only 
spuke  a  dialect  of  Aranmio  —  and  supplyuig  a  com- 
mentary after  such  ddiberate  reading. 

Of  the  several  Targums  which  are  preser>-ed,  the 
dates,  style,  character,  and  value  are  exceedingly 
difibrent     An  account  of  them  is  given  under 

VSRSIOMS,  ANCIKNT  (TaBOI7M}. 

17.  In  the  scholastic  period,  of  which  we  now 
treat,  the  schools  of  the  prophets  were  succeeded  by 

"  houses  of  inquiry,"  —  ttTlTD  '*I|1  Jl.  For  with 
yitrins;a,  in  preference  to  Rabbinical  writers,  we 
prefer  considering  tlie  first  named  institutions  ss 
pastoral  and  devotional  seminaries,  if  not  monastle 
retreats  —  rather  than  schools  of  law  and  dialectics, 
as  some  would  ezplun  them.  It  was  not  until  the 
scholastic  period  that  all  Jewish  studies  were  so 
employed.  Two  ways  only  of  extending  the  bless- 
ins^  hence  derivable  seem  to  have  presented  them- 
selves to  the  national   muid,  by  commentary  — 

DPD'^P,  and  inquiry  —  Wyj.  In  the  first  ol 
these,'  Targumic  literature,  but  limited  openings 
occurred  for  critical  studies  ;  in  the  second  still 
fewer.c  'llie  vast  storehouse  of  Hebrew  thought 
reaohing  through  so  many  centuries  —  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Talmud  —  and  the  collections  of  a 
simihir  nature  called  the  Midrashim,  extending  in 
the  case  of  the  first,  dimly  but  tangibly,  from  the 
period  of  the  Captirity  to  the  times  of  Kabbi  Ashev 
—  the  cfoser  of  the  Talmud  (a.  D.  436),  contain 
comparatively  few  aeoessions  to  linguistic  knowl 
edge.  The  terms  by  which  serious  or  philosophical 
inquiry  is  described,  with  the  names  of  iui  vubor- 
dinate  branches —  Hakieha  (rule)  —  Hagada  ^what 
is  said  or  prsached)  —  Tosipbta  (addition) — Bo- 
lultha  ^statements  not  in  the  Mishna)  —  Idechilta 


o  yitnuga,  Dt  Sjfmufogfkt  1606,  p.  1,  caps.  v.  vl.  vfl., 
p.  11,  Gaps.  T.-vlil.  —  no  Mholar  should  bt  wlehoul 
thin  atorshouss  of  learning ;  Ousel,  la  Heraog,  is.  fBA- 
!i20 ;  Fianok,  Etudes  OnnUaltt,  p.  127  ;  Oehler,  in 
Heraog,  xL  216,  225 ;  Zuna,  Oottetdienstlicki  Tortr0gt 
aar  Judtn^  eap.  10.  This  last  voloms  Is  most  valnabis 
sf  a  guiding  sonunaiy,  in  a  littls  known  antf  bsw  1  \m> 
Ingflehl. 
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(mmmn,  firm)  ;  the  laooenive  detigDfttkms  of 
Usnied  dignituiei  —  Sopherim  (Mribei)  —  Chaca- 
BBUD  (lagM) — Taonaim  («  Sboniin,  teaohen)  — 
Amoraim  (speaken) — Sebaraim  (diiputanU^  —  Ge- 
onim  (cmineuoei)  —  all  bear  referenoe  to  tbe  aiady 
and  ezpcaiUon  of  the  rulet  and  bearing  of  the  Mo- 
■aio  law,  with  none,  or  very  little  to  tbe  critical 
study  of  their  own  priced  languaf^e  —  the  vehicle  of 
the  law.  The  two  oompooent  paru  of  the  Talmud, 
the  Miahna  and  Gemara — republication  and  final 
ezpUnatlou  —  are  conceived  in  the  Hune  apirit 
Thd  style  and  composite  nature  of  these  works  be- 
long to  the  history  of  Rabbinical  literature. 

18.  Of  the  other  mam  dlvisk>n  of  the  Aramaic 
language  — the  Western  or  Syriao  dialect  —  the 
earliest  existing  document  is  the  Peahito  versfon 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  not  improbably  bi»longs  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Various  sub- 
dialects  probably  existed  within  the  wide  area  over 
which  this  Western  one  was  current:  but  there  are 
no  means  now  attainable  for  pursuing  the  inquiry 

—  what  we  know  of  the  Palmyreiie  being  only  de- 
rivable from  inscriptions  ranging  ttota  a.  d.  49  to 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  The  Syriao  dia- 
lect is  thickly  studded  with  foreign  words,  Arabic, 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Ijitin,  especially  with  the  third. 
A  comparison  of  this  disJect  with  the  Eastern  branch 
will  show  that  they  are  closely  allied  in  all  tbe  most 
important  peculiarities  of  grammar  and  syntax,  as 
well  as  in  their  store  of  original  words  —  the  true 
standard  in  linguistic  researches. 

A  few  lines  may  be  here  allowable  on  the  for- 
tunes of  a  dialect  which  (as  will  be  shown  hereafter) 
has  been  so  conspicuous  an  instrument  in  extend- 
ing a  knowledge  of  tbe  truths  originally  given,  and 
so  long  preserved  in  the  sacred  language  of  the  Ue- 
biews.  Subsequently  to  the  &11  of  Jerusalem  its 
chief  seat  of  learning  and  literature  was  at  Edessa 

—  finom  A.  D.  440,  at  Nisibis.  Before  the  8th  and 
9th  centuries  its  decline  had  commenced,  in  spite 
ui  the  protests  made  by  James  of  Edessa  in  &vor 
of  its  own  classical  writers.  But,  as  of  old  the  He- 
brew language  had  given  way  to  the  Aramaic,  so 
in  her  tuni,  the  Western  Aramaic  was  driven  out 
jy  the  advances  of  the  Arabic  during  the  10th  and 
1 1th  centuries.  Somewhat  later  it  may  be  siud  to 
nave  died  out  —  its  last  writer  of  mark,  fiarhebrsus 
^or  Abulpharagius)  composing  in  Arabic  as  well  as 
Syriae.o 

19.  The  Chaldaic  paraphrases  of  Scripture  are 
exceedingly  valuable  for  tlie  light  which  they  throw 
on  Jewish  manners  and  customs,  and  the  meaning 
of  passages  otherwise  obscure,  as  likewise  for  many 

lappy  renderings  of  the  original  text.  But  they 
u%  valuable  also  on  higher  reasons  —  the  Christian 
interpretation  put  by  their  authors  on  controverted 
passages.  Their  testimony  is  of  the  greatest  value, 
as  showing  that  Messianic  interpretations  of  many 
important  passages  must  ha\'e  ijeen  current  among 
the  Jews  of  the  period.  Walton,  alluding  to  Jew- 
'•h  attempts  to  evade  their  own  orthodox  tnditions, 
says  th«i  "  many  such  passages,*'  •'.  e.  of  the  later 
wd  evasive  kind,  **  might  be  produced  which  find 
JO  sanction  among  the  Jews.     Those  very  passages, 


•  Blsek,  Binleitung^  pp.  61-67. 

b  Walton,  Proi.  zii.  18, 19.  See  alw>  DeUtiMh,  Wis- 
MiMcAa^,  KuHst^  Jkdtnthumt  p.  178  (L  (In  raspect  of 
Chrtetian  antlelpatloas  in  the  Targums  and  Synagogal 
isw/Hooal  poetry),  and  also  p.  190,  note  (In  respect  of 
■lodecate  tone  of  Talmud) ;  Oehler,  In  Heraog,  ix.  481- 
Ml  i  and  Wesioott,  IiUrodueium,  Wh  110-116. 


which  wen  applied  by  their  <;wn  teachers  to  tl« 
MessUh,  and  are  incapable  of  any  other  fair  appli- 
catton  eave  to  Him  in  whou  they  all  centre,  ar* 
not  unftequentlj  warped  into  meanings  irreeoDeif 
able  alike  with  the  truth,  and  the  judgment  of  tlwis 
own  most  valued  writers.**  ^ 

A  comparative  estimate  ii  not  yet  at.tainahle,  ae 
to  what  in  Taignmio  literatora  k  tbe  pure  exprea- 
^on  and  devek>pment  of  the  Jewish  mind,  and  what 
is  of  foreign  growth.  But,  as  has  been  caid,  the 
Taigums  and  kindred  writings  are  of  oonsidombie 
dcq^atieal  and  exegetical  value;  and  a  similar  good 
woric  has  been  eflkcted  by  means  of  the  cognate 
dialect.  Western  Aramaic  or  Syriac  FrcHn  the 
dd  to  the  9th  century,  Syriao  was  to  a  great  part 
of  Asia  —  what  in  their  spheres  Hellenie  Greek  and 
medinval  Latin  have  respectively  been — the  oma 
ecclesiastical  huguage  of  the  district  named.  Be- 
tween the  literally  preserved  records  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, as  delivend  to  the  Teraehitei  in  the  infsncy 
of  the  worid,  and  the  understandings  and  hearts  ai 
Aryan  peoples,  who  were  Intended  to  share  in  thoee 
trsasures  fully  and  to  their  latest  posterity,  some 
ooimecting  medium  was  necessary.  This  waa  aop- 
plied  by  the  dialect  in  question  —  neither  so  spe- 
cific nor  so  clear,  nor  so  sharply  sukgeetive  as  the 
pure  Hebrew,  but  for  those  very  reasona  (while  in 
itself  essentially  Sbemitic)  open  to  impresnoiw  and 
thoughts  ss  well  as  words  from  without,  and  there- 
fore well  calculated  to  act  as  the  pioneer  and  intro- 
ducer of  Biblical  thoughts  and  Biblical  truths 
among  minds,  to  whom  these  treasures  would 
otherwise  h>ng  have  remained  obscure  and  unintel- 
ligible. 

§§  20-24.   Arabic  Lakouaob.  —  Psriod    or 

Revival. 

20.  The  eariy  population  of  Arabia,  its  antiqui- 
ties and  peculiarities,  have  been  described  nnder 
Arabia.^  We  find  Aimbia  occupied  by  a  confla- 
ence  of  tribes,  the  leading  one  of  undoubted  Ish- 
maelitish  descent  —  the  others  of  the  seed  or  Un- 
esge  of  Abraham,  and  blended  by  aUiance,  languaire 
neighborhood,  and  habits.  Before  there  any  ab- 
original inhabitants  must  have  disappeared,  aa  the 
Oaiiaanitish  nations  before  then*  brethren,  Uie  chil- 
dren of  the  greater  promise  —  as  the  Edomltes 
and  Ishmaelites  were  of  a  lesser,  but  equally  certain 
one. 

We  have  seen  [Arabia]  that  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia  by  in  the  track  of  Cushite  civilization,  in 
its  supposed  return-course  towards  the  northeast. 
As  in  the  basin  of  Mesopotamia,  so  in  Arabia  it 
has  left  traces  o(  its  constructive  tendoicies,  and 
predilections  for  grand  and  odossal  undertakings 
Modem  research  has  brought  to  light  in  addition 
many  valuable  remains,  Aill  of  philolosrical  interests 
Thera  may  now  be  found  abundant  illustration  of 
the  relationship  of  the  HimyariUc  with  the  early 
Shemttic  before  adverted  to;  ai>d  the  language  of 
the  Ehkili  (or  Mahrah),  on  which  so  much  light 
has  recently  been  thrown,  presents  us  with  the  4m 
gular  phenomenon,  not  merely  of  a  specimen  o^ 
what  the  Himyaritic  (or  language  of  Yemen)  must 

e  Comp.  for  the  early  history  of  the  Arabic  langoa^ 
the  recent  work  by  Freytsg  (Bonn,  1861),  alike  tmoatm. 
able  fat  interest  and  rssearoh,  EuUeitmtg  m  4ms  fita» 
dium  der  ArabiKhm  S^imeke  bis  Mskmned  mm!  m.w 
Tkeil  apdttr. 
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MM  bMB  before  Its  ezpnbion  by  tb»  Korriahite, 
tat  oC  a  dialeet  hm  Anbie  than  Hebrow,  aod  pos- 
afflnitj  with  the  Ghei,  or  £thiopi- 


21.  The  effinity  ef  the  Qhee  (Cosh?  the  ncred 
kagoege  oC  Ethiopia)  with  the  ShemiUo  baa  been 
long  mnarked.     Walton  Mippom  iti  introduction 
to  hate  beea  eonaeqiicnt  on  thai  of  Chriatianity. 
Bat  the  tnditioD  ia  probably  correct,  according  to 
vbicb  Ethiopia  waa  eoloniaad  fttnu  S.  W.  Arabia, 
nd  aoeordiog  to  which  this  fawgoage  should  be 
csBsideied  a  rdic  of  the  Himyaritio.     In  the  O.  T., 
Cosbf  in  addition  to  Ethiopia  in  Afiies,  oompriaes 
S.  Arabia  (Gen.  z.  7,  8;   2  Chr.  sdr.  9,  zxi.  16; 
Hab.  lit  7),  and  by  many  the  stream  of  Hamite 
dyjlittion  ia  supposed  to  hare  ilowed  m  a  northerly 
tooxse  frooB  thai  point  into  E^gypt.    In  iti  lexical 
the  Ghex  is  nid  to  resemble  the  Ara- 
in  its  grammatical  the  Arabic     The  alpha, 
bet  is  very  curious,  difibring  from  Shemitie  alpha- 
bets in  the  number,  order,  and  name  and  form  of 
the  ietten,  by  the  direction  of  the  writing,  and 
e^neialfy  by  ^  form  of  vowel  notation,    lliit  U 
■tiemdy  stngnkr.     Each  consonant  contains  a 
tboit  r  —  the  vowels  are  expresMd  by  additions  to 
the  consonants.     Ihe  slphabet  ii,  by  this  means, 
eoincrted  into  a  *«  syllabarinm  "  of  902  signs.   Va- 
rious points  of  resemblsnoe  have  been  trsced  be- 
tween this  alphabet  and  the  Samaritan;  but  recent 
diseowies  establieh  its  kindred  (almost  its  identity) 
with  thai  of  the  Himyaritio  inscriptions.     The  lan- 
gnsge  and   chaiacter  of  which   we  have  spoken 
briefly,  have  now  been  succeeded  for  general  par- 
poses  by  the  Amharic  —  probably  in  the  first  in- 
stance a  kindred  dialect  with  the  Ghez,  but  now 
•hered  by  subsequent  extraneous  additions.^ 

22.  Internal  eridence  demonstrates  that  the 
Axabic  langnage,  at  the  time  when  it  first  appesrs 
n  the  HM  ^  history,  was  being  grsdually  de^ 
fcfeped  in  its  remote  and  barren  peninsular  home. 
Kot  to  dwell  on  its  broken  (or  intemsl)  plurals, 
•ad  its  system  of  cases,  there  sre  peeulisrities  in 
the  csrilest  extant  remains,  which  erince  progress 
Bisds  in  the  cultivation  of  the  language,  at  a  date 
bag  anterior  to  the  period  of  which  we  speak. 

A  weD-known    legend  speaks  of   the  present 

Arabic  knguage  aa  being  a  fosion  of  difibrent 

fislsets,  dlbeted  by  the  tribe  of  Kcf^sh  settled 

loaad  Mecca,  and  the  reputed  wardens  of  the 

OMba.    In  any  esse,  the  paramount  purity  of  the 

Ksnishite  dialect  is  assarted  by  Arabic  writen  on 

gnuanar,  in  whoee  judgment  the  quality  of  the 

^nksn  diakcta  appcan  to  have  declined,  in  pro- 

pottloo  to  their  distance  from  Mecca.     It  is  also 

asMrted,  thai  the  stores  of  the  Koreishite  dialect 

wne  increaeed  by  a  sort  of  philokigical  eclecticism 

— sU  striking  el^ncies  of  construction  or  expres- 

■oo,  observable  in  the  dialects  of  the  many  dif- 

ItRot  tribes  visiting  Meoca,  being  engrafted  upon 

the  one  hi  qoesticn.^    But  the  recognition  of  the 

Kona,  ss  the  ultimate  standard  in  linguistic  as  in 

Rfipoos  matters,  established  in  Arabic  judgment 

tbc  seperlor  purity  of  the  Kordshite  dialect. 

Hist  the  Arabs  posseased  a  Utenture  snterior  to 
Is  birth  ai  Mohamned,  and  eiprssssd  in  a  hm- 


•  ■sDBB,  L  «lS-n7. 

»  WsltaB,PM.lI.M5;  Jones,  OMim.  1774,  p.  18 ; 
isfrtss,  Imti  Ibk.  pp.  7B,  ?•}  Bcnsa,  I.  817-880; 
>rtikssi,  AyriMT  Abe  ^  Mutkktd,  ii.  168,  quoted 
IriMlsr. 
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guage  marked  with  many  grammatica.  peculiarities 
is  beyond  doubt.  There  is  no  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  sasertion,  that  all  early  Arabic  literature  was 
destroyed  by  the  jealous  disciplee  of  Islam.  ^  Of 
old,  the  Arab  gloried  in  nothing  but  his  sword,  his 
hospitality,  and  bis  fluent  speech.'*  d  The  last  gift. 
If  we  may  judge  from  what  has  been  preserved 
to  us  of  the  history  of  those  early  times,  seems 
to  have  been  held  In  especial  honor.  A  zeatous 
purism,  strange  as  it  sounds  amid  the  ruda  and 
uneducated  children  of  the  desert,  srems,  ss  in 
later  times,  to  have  k^t  almost  Masoretie  watch 
over  the  ezsctitude  of  the  transmission  of  these 
early  outpourings.* 

Even  in  our  own  times,  scholars  have  seemed  nc- 
willing  altogether  to  abandon  the  legend  —  how  at 
the  &ir  of  Oc8dh  (**the  mart  of  proud  rivahy''/^ 
goods  and  trafiBe  —  wants  and  profit — were  alike 
neglected,  while  bards  contended  amid  their  listen- 
ing  countrymen,  anxious  for  such  a  verdict  as  should 
entitle  thdr  lays  to  a  place  among  the  Moallakat, 
the  Ayo^uora  of  the  Quiba,  or  national  temple  at 
Mecca.  But  ibe  appearance  of  Alohammed  put  an 
end  for  a  season  to  commerce  and  bardic  contests; 
nor  was  it  until  the  work  of  conquest  was  done, 
that  the  fidthlul  resumed  the  pursuits  of  peace. 
And  enough  remains  to  show  that  poetry  was 
not  alone  cultivated  among  the  ante-Mohammedan 
Arabians.  **  Seeds  of  moral  truth  appear  to  have 
been  embodied  in  sentences  and  aphorisms,  a  form 
of  instruction  peculiariy  congenial  to  the  temper  of 
Orientals,  and  proverbially  cultivated  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Arabian  peninsula."  tf  Poetry  and 
romance,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  degree  of 
Arab  civilization,  would  seem  to  have  been  ths 
chief  ol^ects  of  attention. 

Against  these  news  it  has  been  urged,  thai 
sltbough  of  such  compositions  as  the  Moallakat, 
and  oSken  less  generally  known,  tbe  substance  may 
be  considered  as  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  and 
illustrative  accordingly  of  manners  and  customs — 
yet  the  same  antiquity,  aooording  to  competent 
judges,  cannot  reasonably  be  assigned  to  their 
present  form.  Granting  (what  is  borne  out  from 
analogy  and  from  references  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures) the  existence  of  philosophical  compositions 
among  the  Arabs  at  an  eariy  period,  still  no  traces 
of  these  remain.  The  earliest  reliable  relics  of 
Arabic  literature  are  only  fragments,  to  be  foi*nd 
in  what  has  come  down  to  us  of  pre-Islamite  com- 
positions. And,  ss  has  been  sold  slready,  V!iii>a« 
arguments  hate  been  put  forward  against  tiie  prob- 
ability of  the  present  form  of  these  remains  being 
their  original  one.  Their  obscurities,  it  is  con- 
tended, are  less  those  of  age  than  of  individual 
style,  while  their  uniformity  of  language  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  demonstrably  late  cultivation  and 
ascendency  of  the  Koreishite  dialect.  Another, 
and  not  a  feeble  argument,  is  tbe  uttor  sbaence  of 
allusion  to  the  early  religion  of  the  Arabs.  Most 
just  is  Renan*B  remaric  that,  skeptical  or  volup 
tuaries  as  were  most  of  their  poets,  still  such  a 
silence  would  be  inexplicable,  but  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  systematic  removal  of  all  traces  of  formef 
paganism.     No  great  critical  vahie,  accordingly, 


d  Poeocks,  pp.  108-188. 
•  Vmbrsit  in  Tluotogitek*  8Kfd.  «.  EHUki 
pp.  888, 2M;  Iwald,  Q^tth.  I.  M,  »• 
/  frssDsl,  lf«  Litm  mm  lu  Jfaibt»,  p.  81 
f  yocstHr,tt.: 
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wa  fciriy  be  anlgmd  to  any  Anbie  remaim  ante- 
rior to  the  puUieation  of  the  Koran.^ 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  sketch  to  touch 
apon  the  theological  teaching  of  the  Koran,  its 
»lt)ects,  sources,  merits,  or  deficiencies.  But  its 
style  is  very  peculiar.  Assuming  that  it  represent* 
the  best  forms  of  the  Koreishite  dialect  about  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century,  we  may  eay  of  the 
Koran,  that  Its  lingubtic  approadied  its  reU^pous 
supremacy.  The  Koran  may  be  charscterlBed  as 
marking  the  transition  ftt>m  vcrsifieatbn  to  prose, 
from  poetry  to  eloquence.  Mohammed  himself  has 
adverted  to  his  want  of  poetical  skill  —  a  blemish 
which  required  expknation  in  the  Judgment  of  his 
eountiymen  —  but  of  the  eflect  of  his  forcible  lan- 
guage and  powers  of  address  (we  can  hardly  caU  it 
oratory)  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Koran  itself 
eontains  distinct  traces  of  the  change  (to  which 
allusion  has  been  made)  then  in  progress  in  Arabic 
literature.  The  balance  of  proof  inclines  to  the 
eondusion,  that  the  Suras  of  the  Koran,  which  ars 
placed  last  in  order,  are  earliest  in  point  of  com- 
position—  outpourings  bearing  some  faint  reseu- 
bhuice  to  those  of  Hebrew  prophecy.^ 

23.  It  would  lead  to  discussions  foreign  to  the 
present  sul^ject,  were  we  to  attempt  to  follow  the 
thoughts  respecting  the  Aiture,  suggested  by  the 
almost  universal  pre^Tdence  of  the  Arabic  Idfora 
over  so  wide  a  portion  of  the  gk>be.  A  comparison 
of  some  leading  features  of  the  Arabic  language, 
with  its  two  sisters,  is  reserved  for  the  next  division 
of  this  sketch.  With  regard  to  its  ^^ue  in  illus- 
tration two  different  Judgments  obtnin.  Accord- 
ing to  one,  all  the  l^cal  riches  and  grammatical 
varieties  of  the  Shemitic  fiimily  are  to  be  found 
combined  In  the  Arabic  What  elsewhere  is  im- 
perfect or  exceptional  is  here  said  to  be  tally 
devdoped  —  forms  daewhere  rare  or  anomalous  are 
here  found  in  regular  use.  Great  fkults  of  style 
cannot  be  denied,  but  its  superiority  in  lexical 
riches  and  grammatical  precision  and  variety  is 
incontestable.  Without  this  means  of  illustration, 
the  position  of  the  Hebrew  student  may  be  likened 
to  that  of  the  geologist,  who  should  hare  nothing 
whereon  to  found  a  Judgment,  beyond  the  scat- 
tered and  imperfect  remains  of  some  few  primeval 
creatures.  But  the  Arabic,  it  is  maintained,  for 
purposes  of  illustration,  is  to  the  Hebrew  precisely 
what,  to  such  an  inquirer,  would  be  the  discovery 
of  an  iml)edded  multitude  of  kindred  creatures  in 
all  thdr  fullness  and  completentts  —  even  more,  for 
the  Arabic  (it  is  urged) — as  a  means  of  comparison 
and  illustration  —  is  a  living,  breathing  reality. 

94.  AnoUier  school  maintains  very  difftrent  opin- 
ions with  respect  to  the  value  of  Aral>ic  in  Illus- 
tration. The  comparativdy  recent  date  (in  their 
present  form  at  least)  and  limited  amount  of  Arabic 
remains  are  pleaded  against  its  claims,  as  a  stand- 
ard of  reference  in  respect  of  the  Hebrew.  Its 
verbal  copiousness,  daborate  mechanism,  subtlety 
of  thought,  wide  and  diversified  fidds  of  literature, 
eannot  be  called  in  question.  But  it  Is  urged  (and 
lobrably)  that  its  riches  are  not  all  pure  metal, 
and  that  no  gfcat  attention  to  etymotogy  has  been 
evicoed  by  native  writers  on  the  language.  Nor 
ihookl  the  follies  and  perversions  of  scholasticism 


Lang.  aim.  1.  Iv.  e.  11,  a  loeld  summary 
reeearobes  on  this  s«l^|set. 
,  pp.  85&-«0O ;  Umbrslt,  mad,  u.  EHt.  1841, 
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(in  the  case  of  Rabbinical  writers)  Mind  tia  U*  tin 
superior  purity  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  HH>iv«i 
language  is  animated,  and  the  reflected  influeiKsix 
for  de^-ation  of  trnie  and  character,  fhmi  the  suU 
Jeets  on  which  it  was  so  long  exdusivdy  emplored 
**My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain,  my  epeech 
shall  distil  as  the  dew,  as  the  small  rain  opon  the 
tender  herb,  and  as  the  showen  upon  the  gnas." 
No  more  fitting  deeeription  of  the  spirit  and  power 
of  the  holy  language  can  be  found  than  tbeae  words 
of  the  Ijiwgiver's  last  address  to  Lis  people.  The 
Arabic  language,  on  the  other  hand,  is  first,  thai 
of  wandering  robbers  and  herdsmen,  destitute  of 
religion,  or  filled  with  second-hand  snpcntitioRs . 
in  its  more  cultivated  state,  that  of  a  self-satisfied, 
luxurious,  Ueentlotts  people,  the  vdiiele  of  a  hat- 
rowed  philosophy,  and  a  dogmatism  of  the  noil 
wearisome  and  captbus  kind.« 

Undoubtedly  schools  such  as  that  of  Albert 
Schultens  (d.  1780)  have  unduly  exalted  the  vahis 
of  Arabk]  in  illustration;  but  in  what  may  he 
designated  as  the  fidd  of  lower  eritiebm  its  im- 
portance cannot  be  disputed.  The  trial  extent  of 
the  canonieal  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  is  so 
very  limited  as  in  this  respect  to  make  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Arabic  at  once  wdoome,  trustworthy, 
and  copious.  Nor  can  the  proposed  substitute  be 
accepted  without  demur — the  later  Hebrew,  which 
has  found  an  ad^tteate  so  learned  and  able  as 
l)ditz8ch.'<  That  its  claims  and  nsefufaieas  have 
lieen  undeservedly  overiooked  few  will  dispute  or 
deny ;  but  it  would  seem  to  he  recent,  ttnccrtain, 
and  heterogeneous,  to  a  d^piee  which  lays  it  open 
to  many  o^ections  taken  by  the  admirers  of  the 
Arabic,  as  a  trustworthy  means  of  illustration. 

§§  25-88.    Structure  of  the  Srkmittc  La5- 

OUAOE8. 

i5.  The  question,  as  to  whether  any  large  iBMrnnt 
of  primitives  In  the  Shemitic  buiguages  ia  fluriy 
deduciUk}  ftom  imitation  of  sounds,  Ium  been  an- 
swered very  diflbently  by  high  authorities.  Gese* 
nius  thought  instances  of  onomatopoeia  very  rare  in 
extant  remains,  although  probably  more  nnmerout 
at  an  early  period.  Hoffmann's  Judgment  is  the 
same,  in  respect  of  Western  Aramaic  On  the 
other  hand,  Renan  qualifies  his  admisnon  of  the 
identity  of  numerous  Shemitic  and  J^hetian  priu- 
itives  by  a  suggestion,  that  these,  for  the  most  part 
may  be  assigned  to  biliteral  words,  originating  t.i 
the  imitation  of  the  simplest  and  most  obrioai 
sounds.  Schols  also  has  an  interesUng  paasa^  in 
which  he  maintains  the  same  proposition  with  ooii* 
siderable  force,  and  attempts  to  follow,  in  ennie 
particuUr  cases,  the  analogy  between  the  nmpk 
original  dgn  and  its  distant  derivatives.  But  on  s 
careful  examination,  it  is  not  unlikdy  that,  although 
many  are  lost,  or  ovcriaid,  or  no  longer  as  appre- 
daUe  by  our  organs  as  by  the  keener  ones  of  earlier 
races,  yet  the  truth  is,  as  the  case  has  been  put  h} 
a  great  living  comparatire  phik>logist —  "  The  40^ 
or  500  roots  which  remain  as  the  oonsUtoent  ele- 
ments in  diflferent  fiuuilies  of  Isnguages  ars  not 
iiiteijections,  nor  are  they  imitatfons.  They  an 
phontHc  types,  praduoed  by  a  power  inhennt  k 
human  future."  « 

d  Ibid.j  pp.  80-108. 

«  Gssenius,  Ukrgtbdude,  pp.  18a-185;  BoOnnm 
Or.  Syr.  p.  7;  Bonan,  pp  419,  4M;  Sehola, 
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II.  IW  ^Mpiy  enrloin  inqoifj,  u  to  the  ex- 1 
mk  fif  wiBnHr  atill  diioeniible  between  SbemiUc 
md  Japhfiftwn  foots,  belongs  to  another  articie. 
[TbjKiUBa.]  Notbinii^  in  the  Scripture  which  bem 
■poB  the  aubjeel,  can  be  fiuriy  pkoded  nfrainst  tuch 
m  afinlfty  h^ng  powible.  A  litenl  beUef  of  BtbU- 
al  leeords  does  not  at  all  call  upon  us  to  suppose 
en  entire  abrogation,  bj  Dirine  interference,  of  all 
■Dsting  elements  of  vluit  most  have  been  the  eoin- 
kngoage  of  the  earij  Noachidn.a  Tbat  such 
tfatDoe  IS  not  dimly  to  be  traced  cannot  be 
—  although  the  means  used  for  establishing 
by  DelitzKh  and  the  analytical  seboo!, 
esnnot  be  admitted  without  great  rsserre.^  But 
B  tnatfaig  the  Shemitio  languages  in  conneetiou 
with  Scripture,  it  is  most  prudent  to  tarn  away 
ik«B  this  tempting  field  of  inquhy  to  the  oonsid- 
sition  of  the  simple  elements  —  the  primitives  — 
dtttme  bnss  of  every  langoage,  in  that  these,  rather 
than  tile  mechanism  of  grammar,  are  to  be  regarded 
es  exponents  of  internal  spirit  and  character.  It 
Is  not  denied,  that  these  apparently  iuofganic  bodies 
mmj  tety  frequently  be  found  resolvable  Into  con- 
itctoeDt  parts,  and  that  kindsed  instances  may  be 
cssily  flbiDid  in  conterminous  Japhetlan  dialects.  * 

97.  HnmboUt  has  named  two  very  remarkable 

points  of  diiftfcnci  between   the  Japhetian  and 

Sbonitie  langnaii^efiimilies — the  latter  of  which  he 

siso,  for  the  second  reason  about  to  be  named, 

11^,111  to  tlie  number  of  those  which  have  deviated 

from  the  regular  ooune  of  development.    The  fint 

pecnfiarity  is  the  triliteral  root  (ss  the  language  is 

li  pfeeent  known)  —  the  second  the  expression  of 

■gniilcaUoas  by  consonants,  and  relations  by  vowels 

—  boUi  forming  part  of  the  flexions  within  words, 

so  remarkable  in  the  Shemitic  family.    Widely  dif* 

fcrent  from  the  Japhetian  primitive,  a  ftilly  formed 

sod  independent  wi>rd  —  the  Shemitic  one  (even  in 

Hs  present  triliteral  state)  i4>pearB  to  have  consisted 

of  three  separate  articulations,  aided  by  an  indefinite 

iound  like  the  ShSva  of  the  Hebrews,  and  to  have 

varied  in  the  shades  of  its  meaning  according  to 

the  vowels  assigned  to  it.     In  the  opinion  of  the 

laoK  sehoUr,  the  prevalent  triliteml  root  was  sub- 

ititBted  for  an  eartier  or  bilitenil,  ss  being  found 

imprafctieable  and  obscure  in  use.*' 

Tnees  of  this  survive  in  the  rudest,  or  Aramaic, 

IciDch,  where  what  is  pronounced  as  one  syllable, 

in  the  H^rew  forms  two,  and  in  the  more  elaborate 

Arabic  three  —  e.  g.  ktal,  katal,  katala.   It  is  neeri- 

kss  to  say,  that  much  has  been  written  on  the 

qsestion  of  this  peculiarity  bang  original  or  sec- 

sadsry.     A  writer  among  ounelves  has  thus  stated 

the  esse:     **An  uniform  root-formation  by  three 

letters  or  two  syllables  developed  itself  out  of  the 

original  monosyllabic  state  by  the  addition  of  a 

tfabd  letter.    This  tendency  to  enlargement  presents 

itadfm  the  Indo-Germanio  also;   but  there  is  this 

£ftrenoe,  that  in  the  latter  monosyllabic  roots 

Ttaaia  besides  those  that  have  been  enlarged,  while 

is  the  other  they  have  almost  disappeared.'*  •    In 

this  Jndgment  most  will  agree.   Many  now  triHteral 

•  Walfion,  iVol.  (ed.   If langham),  L  121.    ^  Hoe 
SBlnloM  eoDSsntaoeom  est,  ut  I^sus  in  ilk>  looo 
primam  ssrvareC,  nU  llngoamm  divenltatem 
kl,  ne  cflspto  opere  pfogredermtor.    Preba* 
est,  Uofose  alias  In  eos  Dsnm  InflKUsss, 
|aM  cosmofall  sost,  ne  ss  matoo  tnlsllitMMit,  et 
•  feMaa  stroetoffa  distolessot.'*    M.  MBiler,  a^  af 


root-words  (especially  those  expr^ssire  of  the  pri- 
mary reUitions  of  life)  were  at  fint  biliteral  only. 

Thus  3S  is  not  really  firom  HSS,  nor  CS  from 

DQH.  In  many  cases  a  third  (assumed)  root-letter 
has  been  obviously  added  by  repetition,  or  by  th^ 
use  of  a  weak  or  movabki  letter,  or  by  prefixing  the 
letter  Nun.     Additional  instances  may  be  fomid  in 

connection  with  the  biliterals  !3^,  "7*^,  and  *T3| 
and  many  otbere.  Illustrations  may  also  be  drawn 
from  another  quarter  nearer  home  —  in  the  Japhe- 
tian knguages  of  Europe.  Fear  ii  variously  ex- 
pressed by  <pp 4u  or  ^plffffu^  paver e, peur, /«• 
ura^paror  {SpAn.^fear.furcht^frykt (Scandin), 
and  braw  (()ld  Celtic).  In  all  these  cognate  wordi, 
the  common  rudimentary  idea  is  exprnsed  by  the 
same  two  sounds,  the  third  corresponding  with  the 
various  non-essential  additions,  by  which  apparent 
triliteral  unifonnity  is  secured  in  Shemitic  dialects. 
Again,  in  the  Shemitic  fiimily  many  primitives 
may  be  found,  having  the  same  two  letten  in 
common  in  the  first  and  second  places,  with  a  dif- 
ferent one  in  the  third,  yet  all  expressive  of  different 

modifications  of  the  same  idea,  as  1.  "^3  and  its 

famUy ;   3.  HI «  ^4>,  etc. ;    3.  "^0  —  r^J  ***•  * 

4.  VP=  iflJ^9  etc.  —  each  with  a  similar  train  of 
cognate  words,  containing  the  same  two  consonants 
of  the  biliteral  form,  but  with  a  third  active  con- 
sonant added./ 

38.  We  now  approach  a  question  of  great  inter- 
est. Wns  the  art  of  writing  invented  by  Moses 
and  his  contemporaries,  or  (torn  what  source  did 
tlie  Hebrew  nation  acquire  it?  It  can  hardly  lie 
doubted,  that  the  art  of  writing  was  known  to  the 
Israelites  in  the  time  of  Moses.  An  art,  such  as 
that  of  writing,  is  neither  acquired  nor  invented  at 
once.  No  trustworthy  eridence  can  be  alleged  of 
such  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  course.  The 
writing  on  the  two  tables  of  the  law  (Ex.  xxiv.  4)  — 
the  list  of  stations  attributed  to  the  hand  of  Moses 
himself  (Num.  xxxili.  3)  —  the  prohibition  of  print- 
ing on  the  body  (I^ev.  xix.  88)  —  the  writing  of 
•*  the  curses  in  a  book  '*  by  the  priest,  in  the  trial 
of  jealousy  (Num.  v.  33)  — the  description  of  the 
land  (literally,  the  writing)  required  by  Joshua 
(Josh,  xviil.  6)  —  all  point  to  the  probability  of  the 
art  of  writing  being  an  accomplishment  already 
possessed  by  Ste  Hebrews  at  that  period.  So  com- 
plex a  system  as  alphabetic  writing  could  hanlly 
have  been  invented  in  the  haste  and  excitement  of 
the  desert  pilgrimage. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  as  to 
which  of  the  Shemitic  peoples  may  Justly  claim  the 
invention  of  letters.  As  has  been  said,  the  award 
to  the  PhcBuicians,  so  long  unchallenged,  is  now 
practically  set  aside.  The  so-called  Phoenician  al- 
phabet bean  no  distinctire  traces  of  a  Phoenieiaii 
origin.  None  of  the  selected  ol^ects,  whose  initial 
letten  were  to  rule  the  sounds  of  the  several  pho- 
netic characten,  are  in  keeping  with  the  habits  and 

b  Comparative  tables  are  to  be  fbnnd  In  IMltsseli, 
Jenurvn,  p.  Ill*  Renan,  pp.  461-4M;  Sehols,  i.  87. 

e  Merian,  Prine^ftt  dt  Pitudt  Comparative  dtt 
Langufs.  Paris,  1828.  pp.  10, 14, 19,  30. 

d  HmnboUlt,  Vber  dU  TenekftdtnMni  d.  mcfUf  Wi«sra 
StpnuMfOMOf  pp.  807-811. 

•  Davldsoo,  Bibtieat  Oititimn^  i.  11. 

/  Oesenius,   Uhr^tbdMO^  p.  181 ;    Msaas,  JJamg 
Am.pr.l00,4ia,4M.  M.  MBUer,  A. fT l««r  ^t^ 
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Monpatloni  of  the  PboenieUns.  On  the  oontnry, 
while  00  references  to  the  tea  and  commeroe  are  to 
be  fbund,  the  majority  of  the  ol^jcets  leleeted  are 
iueh  ae  would  suggest  tbemselTea  to  an  inland  and 
Doniadic  people,  e.  g,  Aleph  =  anoz,  Gimel  =  a 
Bamd,  Teth  ^  a  snake,  LAmed  =:  an  oz-^coad. 

A  more  probable  theory  would  seem  that  whieh 
represents  letters  as  having  passed  from  the  Egyp- 
tians to  the  Pbobnicians  and  Hebrews.  Either 
people  may  have  acquired  this  accomplishment  from 
the  same  source,  at  the  same  time  and  independ- 
ently —  or  one  may  have  preceded  the  other,  and 
nibaequently  imparted  the  acquisition.  Either 
ease  is  quite  poasible,  on  the  nssumption  that  the 
Egyptian  alphabet  consisted  of  only  such  characters 
as  were  equivalent  to  those  used  by  the  Hebrews 
and  Phoenicians  —that  is,  that  the  multiplicity  of 
signs,  which  is  found  to  exist  in  the  Egyptian  al- 
phabet, was  only  introduced  at  a  later  period.  But 
the  contrary  would  seem  to  be  the  ease  —  namely, 
ihat  the  Egyptian  alphabet  existed  at  a  very  early 
period  in  its  present  form.  And  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  two  tribes  would  separately  have  made  the 
same  selection  from  a  larger  amount  of  signs  than 
they  required.  But  as  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician 
alphabets  do  oorrrapond,  and  (as  has  been  said) 
the  character  is  less  Phoenician  thnn  Hebrew  —  the 
latter  people  would  seem  to  have  been  the  first 
possessors  of  this  accomplishment,  and  to  have  im- 
parted it  subsequently  to  the  Phanicians. 

The  theory  (now  ^niost  passed  into  a  general 
oelief)  of  an  early  uniform  language  overspreading 
the  range  of  countries  comprehended  in  Gen.  x. 
wrves  to  illustnite  this  question.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  the  Hamite  occupants  of 
Egypt  having  migrated  thither  from  Asia;  nor  (on 
this  hypothesis)  can  there  he  any  difficulty  in  ad- 
mitting, in  a  certain  degree,  the  correspondence  of 
thttr  written  character  with  the  Hebrew.  That 
changes  should  sul>sequently  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Egyptian  characters,  is  i)eifectly  intelligible, 
when  their  advances  In  civilization  are  considered 
<—  so  different  from  the  nomadic,  unlettered  con- 
dition of  the  Hebrew  people.  On  such  a  primary, 
generic  agreement  as  this  between  the  advanced 
Unguage  of  Egypt,  and  that  of  the  Hebrews  —  in- 
ferior from  necessary  causes  at  the  time,  the  mighty 
intellect  of  Moses,  divinely  guided  for  such  a  task 
(as  has  been  before  suggested),  would  And  little 
difficulty  in  grafting  iroprovemtrnts.  The  theory 
that  the  Hyksos  built  a  syllabic  alphabet  on  the 
Egyptian,  is  ftill  of  difflculties.« 

According  to  the  elaborate  analysis  of  I^^epsius, 
the  original  alphabet  of  the  language-family,  of 
which  the  Shemitio  formed  a  part,  stood  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Weak  Outtwah.   LtMaU.    ChaturaU,    DaUaU. 
Alsph  .  A     .      Beth  -f  Qimel  -H  Datoth  i.  Media 
IIe»B-)-l   .      Vav  4- Heth    4.  Teth    ^Aspiiktes 
fihain  ■■  O -(- u    Pe     ^  Kuph  -j-  Tan    MTennes 

As  the  processes  of  enunciation  became  more 
JMicate,  the  liquids  Lamed,  Mem,  Nun,  were  ap- 
parently interposed  as  the  third  row,  with  the 
Bfiginal  S,  Samech,  from  which  were  derived  Zain, 
ftaddi,  and  Shin  —  Caph  (soft  k),  from  its  limited 

•  «8oat-oe  les  Hyksos,  sinsi  que  le  suppose  M. 
■wald,  qui  flrent  passer  I'ecrltnrs  egypctenne  de  I'etst 
phonetlqne  i  l*^tat  syllaUque  ou  alphabetique,  comma 
m  Japonals  et  les  Cor^cns  Tont  ftJt  pour  I'l^riturs 
ihlnsiss  "  (Beoan,  p.  112).    Saalsehttts,  Zm  Ot$ekitkt« 


functions,  it  apparently  of  later  growth :  and  tiw 
separate  existence  of  Ueah,  in  many  hingnagra,  it 
demonstrably  of  oomparatirely  reeeni  date,  at  d»- 
tinguished  from  the  kindred  aoond  Lamed.  In 
this  manner  (according  to  Lepsios),  and  by  asidi 
Shemite  equivalents,  may  be  tnoed  the  pioj{Kiia  of 
the  parent  alphabet.  In  the  one  letter  yet  to  be 
menticMied  —  Yod  —  as  in  Kuph  and  Lamed,  tlie 
same  scholar  finds  remains  of  the  andent  lomd 
strokes,  which  carry  os  back  to  the  early  syUabona, 
whose  existence  he  maintains,  with  great  foroe  and 
learning. 

Apparently,  in  the  case  of  all  Indo-GcrvMnie 
and  Shemitic  aiphabeta,  a  parent  alphabet  maj  be 
ttaoed,  in  whieh  each  letter  possessed  a  oombiDed 
vowel  and  consonant  sound  —  each  in  fret  fionuiiii^ 
a  distinct,  well  understood  syUable.  It  ta  cmioaa 
to  mark  the  difierent  processes,  by  which  (in  the 
instances  given  by  Lepaiua)  these  early  ayUahoria 
have  been  aflfeeted  by  the  course  of  enandation  in 
difierent  fomiUes.  What  haa  been  said  oboi* 
(§  21),  may  serve  to  show  how  fiir  the  syvtem  is 
still  in  force  in  the  l^fopie.  In  the  Indo-Gcr- 
manic  languages  of.  Europe,  where  a  strong  ten- 
dency existed  to  diaw  a  line  of  demarcation  betwees 
vowels  and  consonants,  the  primary  syllabksa  okfih, 
he,  gho  S3  a,  r,  u,  were  soon  8tri|^ed  of  their  weak 
guttural  (or  oonsfmant)  element,  to  be  treated  sim- 
ply as  the  vowel  sounds  named,  in  oomUnatioa 
with  the  more  obvious  consonant  sounds.  A  very 
similar  course  was  folbwed  by  the  Sheiuitic  family, 
the  vowel  element  being  in  most  letters  disresrarded ; 
but  the  guttural  one  in  the  breath-eyllableB  was 
apparently  too  congenial,  and  too  firmly  fixed  to 
allow  of  these  being  converted  (as  in  the  ease  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  family)  into  simple  \-owds.  Alepli, 
the  weakest,  for  that  reason  forms  the  exceptioD. 
As  apparently  containing  (like  the  DSvonigari) 
traces  of  its  people's  syliabarium,  as  well  for  its 
mi^estic  forms,  tiefitting  Bal>ylonian  learning,  Le|>- 
sius  with  others  attributes  a  very  high  antiquity 
to  the  square  Hebrew  character.  But  this  ia  dif- 
ficult to  be  maintained.^ 

29.  Passing  from  the  growth  of  the  alphabet,  to 
the  history  of  the  formation  of  their  written  cliar- 
acters  among  the  three  leading  branches  of  the 
SbemiUc  fitmily,  that  of  the  Hebrews  has  been  thus 
sketched.  "In  its  oldest,  though  not  its  original 
state,  it  exists  in  Phoenician  monumenta,  both 
stones  and  coins.  It  consists  of  22  letters,  written 
from  right  to  left,  and  is  characterized  generally  by 
stifi^  straight  down  strokes,  without  regularity  and 
beauty,  and  by  closed  heads  round  or  pointed.  We 
have  also  a  twofold  memorial  of  it,  namely,  the 
inscriptions  on  Jewish  coins,  struck  under  tiie  Mac- 
cabean  princes,  where  it  ia  evident  that  its  char- 
acters resemble  the  Phopnician,  and  the  Samaritan 
character,  in  which  the  Pentateuch  of  the  Samari- 
tans is  written.<?  This  latter  differs  finom  the  firat 
named,  merely  by  a  few  freer  and  finer  strokes. 
The  devefopment  (^  the  written  cliaracter  in  the 
Aramaic  branch  of  the  Shemitic  family  iUustratet 
the  passage  from  the  stiff  early  character,  spokes 
of  above,  to  the  more  f\illy  formed  angular  one  cS 
hiter  times  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  family,  ane 
in  that  of  the  Arabic,  to  the  Cufie  and  Ncahki 


tf<r  Su€/ut0b«n$ehrift,  Kdnigsbeig,  1888,  f  f  16|  17, 
Oomp.  also  Lqrrsr,  in  Beraog,  zlv.  0. 

b  Lspslns,  Zie«t  Abkandlmigtn^  pp.  1MV. 

c  Davidson,  Bibtical  Oitteitm^  i.  98. 
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writing  may  be  divided  into  two  principal 
iHiiiliei~(l.)  andoit  Aramaic,  and  (2.)  Syriac, 
Dorepnperiy  lo  caDed.  Of  the  fint,  the  most  earljr 
ipeiiDen  extant  la  the  wdl-known  Carpentne  atone, 
pramed  it  thai  place  in  Franoe,  nnce  the  end  of 
the  17th  eentnrj.*  Iti  date  ii  nry  doubtAil,  but 
laierior  to  thoee  of  the  inacriptions  from  Palmyra, 
iHiidi  otend  from  A.  d.  49,  to  the  dd  century. 
Tfai  fint  Tcry  closely  resembles  the  Phceuician 
ehineier — the  tops  of  the  letters  being  but  slightly 
Ofoad:  in  the  second,  these  are  more  ftilly  opened, 
lad  mtny  horiaontal  strokes  of  union  added,  show- 
isf  it*  mwft  character.  l^Yom  these  remains  may 
be  ikirlj  deduced  the  transitional  nature  of  the 
wnttn  fhtawrtn'  of  the  period  preceding  the  in- 
iCDtioo  (or  according  to  others  the  reriTal)  of  the 
i|aHV  (harscter. 

Ui^ilield,  Funt,  and  aU  leading  writers  on  the 
■bjeet  eoocnr  in  designating  this  last  as  a  gradual 
dRdopnent  from  the  sources  mentioned  above.  A 
rdocBce  to  these  authors  will  show  how  confused 
woe  ercn  Jewish  notions  at  an  early  period  as  to 
Hi  origin,  from  the  difBerent  explanations  of  the 

Kord  nreahi  (AssTriaes),  sabsUtnted  by  the 

Ribbfan  kr  ^$^  O'squaie**),  by  which  this 
<bineter  was  distioguished  from   their   own  — 

ySHf  ^!P?—  " nnmd  writing,"  ss  it  was  eaOed. 
te  iwnnmg  with  Hnpfeld  and  Fiin;t,  the  presenee 
of  two  aetire  prindples  —  a  wish  to  write  quickly, 
tad  to  write  pietorially  —  the  growth  of  the  square 
Bcfarew  efasracter  fix>m  the  old  Phcenician  is  easily 
daoffDible  through  the  Carpentras  and  Palmyrene 
Rfica  <*  Thus  we  find  in  it  the  points  of  the  letters 
Uonte)  off,  the  horizontal  union-strokes  enUrged, 
Sfua  that  had  been  divided  rounded  and  closed, 
the  pontion  and  length  of  many  cross  lines  altered, 
nl  iinil  letters  introdueed  agreeably  to  tachyg- 
f^^J^  On  the  other  hand,  the  caligraphical  prin- 
eple  ii  leeo  m  the  eztnordinary  uniformity  and 
>?Baietrj  of  the  letters,  their  separation  from  one 
WMlMr,  and  hi  the  peculiar  taste  which  adorns 
tiasi  aith  a  stiff  and  angular  form."  * 

Fev  important  ehanges  are  to  be  found  fit>m 
thepenod  of  Esra,  until  the  dose  of  the  6th  cen. 
tW7  of  our  era.  Daring  this  period,  the  written 
cbaneter  ofthstezt(aswellasthetext  itself)  was 
touted  18  at  present,  and  likewise,  to  a  great  ez- 
toi  the  reading  and  dirisions  of  the  text  During 
^it  period,  the  groandwork  of  very  much  con- 
tnaed  n  the  subsequent  Masora  was  hid,  but  as 
?et  odIj  in  u  unwritten,  traditional  shape.  The 
tU  ehancter  gare  way  to  the  square,  or  Assyrian 
<l>vietcr— not  at  once  and  by  the  authority  of 
^  bat  (ss  has  been  proved  with  much  clearness) 
^  gndual  tnmsitions.*  The  square  character  is, 
daaoBilnbly,  not  an  exact  copy  of  any  existing 
^'■■aie  style,  but  grew  by  degrees  out  of  the 
•efiw  one,  altbouf^  greatly  modified  by  Aramaic 
™>aee.  Ko  exact  date  can  be  assigned  to  the 
>M  ehsage,  which  probably  was  very  gradual; 
"It  tbt  the  new  character  had  become  generally 
I'opM  by  the  first  oentury  of  our  era,  may  be 
■hnd  ftxND  the  Gospels  (liatt  ▼.  18).  It  is, 
^>|^|»w,  aOoded  to  in  thaMishna  ss  the  Assyrian 
'■■leter,  and  by  Origen  as  settled  by  long  usage, 


■  A  eoRf  of  It  is  givwi  In  VQist,  Tj$krgib.  p.  28. 
^fcvMsBB,  JBMe.   OritieUm^    i.  3»;   HoAnann, 
•yw.%riac«,  I  6,  M;  and  ffltot,  Ukrg.  I  }} 


and  was  obviously  well-known  to  Jerome  and  the 
Talmudists.  The  latter  writers,  aided  powerfully 
by  the  ceremonious  fuot  to  say  superstitious)  tone 
engendered  among  t-he  Jews  by  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, secured  the  exclusive  use  of  its  square  char- 
acter for  sacred  purposes.  All  that  external  care 
and  scrupulous  veneration  could  accomplish  for  the 
exact  transmission  of  the  received  text,  in  the  con- 
secrated character,  was  secured,  it  is  true  that 
much  of  a  secondary,  much  of  an  eiroiieous  kind 
was  included  among  the  objects  of  this  deraut  veii- 
eraUon ;  but  in  the  absence  of  sound  principles  of 
criticism,  not  only  in  those  early,  but  many  sub- 
sequent generations,  this  is  the  las  to  be  deplored. 
The  character  called  Rabbinic  is  best  described  as 
an  attempt  at  Hebrew  cursive  writing. 

The  history  of  the  characters  ordinarily  used  in 
the  Syriac  (or  Western)  branch  of  the  Aramaic 
family,  is  blended  with  that  of  those  used  in  Judaea. 
Like  the  square  characters,  they  were  derived  from 
the  old  Phcenician,  but  passed  through  some  inter- 
mediate stages.  The  first  variety  is  that  known 
by  the  name  of  £strangelo  —  a  heavy,  cumhrous 
character,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Gi'eek  aoQ. 
orpoyyvAoSf  but  more  prolMibly  from  two  Arabic 
words  signifying  the  writing  of  the  Gospel.  It. is 
to  be  found  in  use  in  the  very  oldest  documents. 
Concurrently  with  this,  are  traces  of  the  existence 
of  a  smaller  and  more  cursive  character,  very  much 
resembling  it  The  character  called  the  '*  double  ** 
(a  large,  hollow  variety),  is  almost  identical.  There 
are  iJso  other  varieties,  slightly  diflering  —  the 
Nestorian  for  example  —  but  that  in  ordinary  use 
is  the  Peshito= simple  (or  lineal  according  to 
some).  Its  origin  is  somewhat  uncertain,  but 
probably  may  be  assigned  to  the  7tb  century  of 
our  era.  It  is  a  modification  of  the  EstrangeU), 
sloped  for  writing,  and  in  some  measure  altered 
by  use.  This  variety  of  written  characters  in  the 
Aramaie  fitmily  is  probably  attributable  to  the  fact, 
that  literature  was  more  extensively  cultivated 
among  them  than  among  kindred  tribes.  Although 
not  spared  to  us,  an  extensive  literature  probably 
existed  among  them  anterior  to  the  Christian  era; 
and  subsequently  for  a  long  period  they  were  the 
sole  imparters  of  knowledge  and  learning  to  West- 
em  Asia. 

The  history  of  the  Arabic  language  has  another 
peculiar  feature,  beyond  its  excessive  purism,  which 
has  been  alluded  to,  at  first  sight,  so  singular 
among  the  dwellers  in  the  desert  Until  a  com  • 
paratively  short  time  before  the  days  of  Moham- 
med, the  art  of  writing  appears  to  have  been  practi- 
cally unknown.  For  the  Himyarites  guarded  with 
jealous  care  their  own  peculiar  chiu:acter  —  the 
*^musnad,"  or  elevated  :<<  in  itself  unfitted  for 
general  use.  Possibly  diflferent  tribes  might  have 
possessed  approaches  to  written  characters;  but 
about  the  banning  of  the  7th  century,  the  heavy, 
cumbrous  Cufic  character  (so  called  from  Cufa,  the 
city  where  it  was  most  early  used)  appears  to  have 
been  generally  adopted.  It  was  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Muramar  Ibn-Murrat,  a  native  of  Baby- 
lonian Irak.  But  the  shapes  and  arrangement  of 
the  letters  indicate  their  derivation  fh>m  the  Ei- 
trangelo;  and  the  name  assigned  to  their  intro* 
ducer — containing  the  title  ordinarily  borne  by 


e  Leyrer,  in  Hersog,  ziv.  13. 

d  Another  etymology  of  this  word  is  glvan  by  Lsp 
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Sjifaa  QcdesiMtiet  — k  aJao  indie»ti\-e  of  their 
vnl  origin.  But  it  it  now  only  to  be  fotind  in 
tlM  doeonicDts  of  the  earlj  ages  of  Iilamiam. 

The  well-known  difiaion  of  ••  the  people  of  the 
book  "  flB  Chriatiani,  who  wen  edncated,  and  *•  the 
eommon  people  **  who  oould  not  teed  s=  the  tribes 
round  Mecca,  and  the  auiumary  way  in  which  an 
authoritative  text  of  the  Koran  was  eetabliahcd 
(in  the  Caliphate  of  Othman),  alike  indicate  a  yttj 
rude  atate  of  aodetj.  It  it  generally  aaaerfed  that 
Mohammed  was  unable  to  write:  and  this  would  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be  home  out  by  his  description 
of  himself  as  an  illiterate  prophet.  Modem  writers, 
however,  generally  are  averae  to  a  literal  interpre- 
tation of  theae  and  kindred  atatementa.  In  any 
caaii.  tUxNit  the  10th  century  (the  fourth  of  the 
Hiviltt)i  a  amaller  and  more  flowing  character,  the 
NiaLki,  waa  introduced  by  Ibn  Moklah,  which, 
with  amaiderable  alterations  and  improvements,  la 
that  ordinarily  in  preaent  uae.a 

SO.  As  in  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  branches,  so 
in  the  Arab  branch  of  the  Sheniitic  &mily,  varioue 
causes  rendered  desirable  the  introduction  of  dia- 
critical signs  and  vowel  points,  which  took  place 
tovrard  the  close  of  the  7th  century  of  our  era  — 
not  however  without  considerable  opposition  at  the 
outset,  from  Shemitic  dislike  of  innovation,  and 
addition  to  the  roll  of  instraction  aheady  complete 
in  itself.  But  the  ayatem  obtained  general  recogni- 
tion after  some  modifications  in  deference  to  popular 
opinion,  though  not  carried  out  with  the  fuUnesa  of 
the  Maaoretea.  f» 

Ewaki,  with  great  probability,  aasumea  the  ex- 
istence and  adoption  of  certain  attempts  at  vowel 
narks  at  a  very  early  period,  and  is  inclined  to 
•iivide  their  history  into  tliree  stages. 

At  first  a  aimple  mark  or  stroke,  like  the  dia- 
critical line  in  the  Samaritan  MSS.,  was  adopted 

to  marie  unusual  significations,  as  *^2*Ty  a  **  pesti- 
lence," as  distinguiahed  fiom  "^^T,  ^  to  apeak," 
or  **  a  word."  A  further  and  more  advanced  atage, 
like  the  diacritical  pointa  of  the  Aramaic,  waa  the 
employment  (in  order  to  ezpreaa  generally  the  dif- 
ference of  aoimda)  of  a  point  abwe  the  line  to  ex- 
preaa  aounda  of  a  high  kind,  like  a  and  o  —  one 
below  for  feebler  and  lower  ones  like  i  and  e  —  and 
a  third  in  the  centre  of  the  letters  for  those  of 
a  harsher  kind,  as  distinguiahed  from  the  other 
two.« 

Originally,  the  number  of  vowel  eounds  among 
the  Shemitic  races  (as  distinguished  from  wwtl 
poinU)  was  only  three,  and  apparently  uaed  in  com- 
bmation  with  the  consonants.  Origen  and  Jerome 
were  alike  ignorant  of  vowel  points,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation.  Many  readinga  in  the  LXX.  indicate 
je  want  of  some  such  system  —  a  want  to  which 
some  directions  in  the  Talmud  are  said  to  refer. 
But  until  a  Jater  period,  a  r^uhur  system  of  punc- 
tuation remained  unknown;  and  the  number  of 
vowel  sounds  Jimited.  The  case  is  thus  put  by 
Walton.  **The  modem  points  were  not  either 
from  Adam,  or  afiSlxed  by  Moses,  or  the  Prophets 
that  were  beifore  the  Captivity,  nor  after  the  Captiv- 
ity, devised  either  by  Ezra,  or  by  any  other  before 
this  completing  of  the  Talmud,  but  after  five  hun- 
dred years  after  Christ,  invented  by  some  learned 

•  A  much  earlier  exiatenoe  la  clahned  ibr  tide  obar> 
ieiv  by  Fonter,  Ons  Pnm.  Lang.  i.  107. 

b  Poeoeke,  Ak^Mo,  ad.  While;  Walton,  !>•«.  Ik 
UmgtA  AfmK^i  Mjrrar,  Knwog^  xlr.  IS. 


Jews  fbr  the  help  at  those  whu  weie  ifiMMmat  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue."  **We  neilhcr  affirm  that  tbe 
vowels  and  aceents  were  invented  by  the  Maaoretee, 
bat  that  the  Hebrew  tongue  did  always  oonsist  o^ 
voweb  and  eonsouants.  Aleph,  Van,  and  Yod  weim 
the  vowels  before  the  points  were  invented,  aa  the; 
were  also  in  the  Syrlae,  Arabic,  and  other  Eaator 
tongues."  ^ 

We  wUl  add  one  mors  quotation  from  the  aamr 
author  with  reference  to  the  alleged  unerrtBint) 
intix)daoed  into  tbe  rendering  of  the  text,  by  an} 
doubts  on  the  antiquity  of  the  system  of  xrm^ 
points,  a  question  which  divided  the  seboSan  of  bh 
day.  «*  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  ChaJdeon  Pea- 
phrase  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Prophets,  and  the 
Syriac  transUtion  of  the  Bible,  continued  aNnv  e. 
thousand  years  before  they  were  pointed."  ««  Hxat 
the  tme  reading  might  be  preeerved  above  a  tfaco- 
sand  years,  is  not  against  all  reason,  ainee  we  aet 
the  aame  done  in  the  Samaritan,  Syriac,  and  Chat 
dee,  for  a  bnger  time;  and  the  aame  may  be  said 
of  the  Arabic,  though  not  for  eo  long  a  tinae  after 
the  Alcoran  waa  written."  « 

31.  The  reveienoe  of  the  Jews  ibr  their  aaeni 
writings  would  have  been  outraged  by  any  at 
tempts  to  introduce  an  authoritaUve  ayatem  of  in- 
terpretation at  variance  with  existing  ones.  Tc 
reduce  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  autbotita 
tive  and  intelligible  uniformity  was  the  ol^iect  of 
the  Maaoretea,  by  means  of  a  system  of  vowels  and 
aceents. 

What  would  have  suggested  iteelf  io  scbolar^ 
not  of  Shemitic  origin,  was  at  utter  variance  with 
Hebrew  notions,  which  looked  upon  the  estaUisbed 
written  charactera  as  sacred.  No  other  pbn  was 
possible  than  the  addition  of  dififerent  external 
marka.  And,  in  fact,  thia  pUn  waa  adopted  by 
the  three  great  diviaiona  of  the  Shemitic  &mily; 
probably  being  copied  to  a  certun  extent  by  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  branchea  fW>oi  tbe  Syriac, 
among  whom  there  exiated  achools  of  some  repute 
during  the  first  centuries  of  our  era.  Of  tbe  names 
of  the  inventors,  or  the  exact  tim^  of  their  intro- 
duction, nothing  can  be  stated  with  ocrtainty. 
Their  use  probably  began  about  tl^  sixth  century, 
and  appears  to  have  been  completed  about  the 
tenth.  The  system  has  been  carried  out  with  far 
greater  minuteness  in  the  Hebrew,  than  in  the  two 
sister  dialecta.  The  Arabic  grammariana  did  not 
proceed  beyond  three  aigna  for  a,  t,  a  ;  tbe  Syiac 
added  e  and  o,  which  they  repreeented  by  figurea 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  alphabet,  not  very  much 
altered.  In  both  theae  cases  all  the  vowela  are, 
atrictly  apeaking,  to  be  considered  aa  abort;  while 
the  Hebrew  haa  five  long  aa  well  aa  five  abort,  and 
a  half-vowel,  and  other  auxiliary  aigna.  Con- 
nected with  thia  ia  the  ayatem  of  acoenta,  which  is 
involved  in  the  aame  obecurity  of  origin.  But  it 
bears  rather  on  the  relation  of  worda  and  the  mem- 
bera  of  aenteucea,  than  on  the  conatruction  of  indi- 
vidual worda. 

Tbe  chief  agenta  in  this  laboriona  and  peculiar 
undertaking  were  the  compilera  of  tbe  Maaora,  as 
it  is  called  :=*«  tradition,"  as  distinguiahed  ftca, 
the  word  to  be  read.  As  the  Tabnod  has  Hi 
prorince  of  interpreting  legal  distinctions  and  reg» 
lations,  under  the  sanction  of  the  saered  text,  sm 


c  Iwald,  Qrammatik  (1886),  p.  88. 
d  Walton,  QmMiderator  Qnuidertd,  tt. 
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iti  peculiar  fonetion  of  dealing  with 
Ibnkpeal  mad  esoteric  tz«dition,  so  the  object  of 

Ihe  llMon  (rrrtD^yUtndiUon  ")  uid  iU  com- 

pOn  the  MMoretes  (or  TTTDI^  "^IPSS*  **  masten 
af  taditioa'*)  was  to  deal  critically,  gramm&t- 
kaMj,  and  InieaUy  with  a  vaat  amount  of  tradition 
beviiig  on  the  text  of  Scripture,  and  to  reduce  this 
to  a  eoosistent  farm.  Little  is  Imown  with  aocu- 
ney  ef  the  antliora,  or  the  growth  of  this  remaric- 
abls  eoOeetioD.  Tiaditioo  sssigns  the  oommeiice- 
BMot  (se  nsoal)  to  Ezra  and  the  great  synagogue; 
hoi  othsr  authorities,  Jewish  and  Christian,  to 
the  leaned  members  of  the  school  of  Tiberias, 
aboot  the  bcirinning  of  the  sixth  century.  Theue 
iavned  cdBeetioiis,  oomprisiog  some  very  early 
fragmeote,  were  probably  in  progress  until  the 
defsnth  century,  and  are  dirided  into  a  greater 
■id  ksi  Haaora,  the  second  a  compendium  of  the 
farmer.  «« The  maeters  of  the  Masora,"  in  the  well- 
bwwn  qnolaUon  of  Eliaa  Lerita,  **  were  innumer- 
thls,  and  followed  each  other  in  successive  genera- 
tioBs  for  many  years;  nor  Is  the  beginning  of  them 
kaovQ  to  na,  nor  the  end  thereof."  Walt6n,  who 
VIS  by  no  means  blind  to  its  deficiencies,  has  left 
8B  reeord  a  very  just  judgment  on  the  real  merits 
efthsMasoffa.*  It  is  in  truth  a  vety  striliing  and 
aoitockms  instance  of  the  devotion  of  the  Jewish 
annd  to  the  text  of  Scripture — of  the  eamest- 
BBss  of  its  aathors  to  add  the  only  proof  in  their 
power  of  their  seal  for  its  preservation  and  eluci- 


tl.  A  eomperiaon  of  the  Shemitio  languagesi  ss 


ImowQ  to  us,  presents  them  as  very  unevenly  dr* 
veioped.  In  their  present  form  the  Arabic  is  un  • 
doubtedly  the  richest:  but  it  would  have  beeu 
rivaled  by  the  Hebrew  had  a  career  been  vouch- 
safed equally  long  and  fisvorsble  to  this  Utter. 
The  cramping  and  perverting  oonditions  of  it« 
Ubors  depreflsed  the  Babbinic  dialect  (child  of 
the  old  age  of  the  Hebrew)  into  bewildering  con- 
fusion in  many  instances,  but  there  are  many 
valuable  signs  of  life  about  it.  Ancient  He- 
brew, as  has  been  truly  said,  possesses  in  the 
bud  almost  all  the  mechanisms  which  constitute 
the  riches  of  the  Arabic.  In  the  preface  to  liis 
great  worli  {Lehrgebdude^  p.  vii.)  Gesenius  has 
pointed  out  various  instances,  which  will  repay  the 
labor  of  comparison.  It  is  true  that  to  the  Ara> 
male  has  been  extended  a  longer  duration  than  to 
the  Hebrew;  but  for  various  causes  its  inferiority 
is  remarkable,  as  regards  its  poverty  —  lexical  and 
grammatical  —  its  want  of  harmony  and  flexibility, 
and  the  consequent  necessary  ftequency  of  peri- 
phrases and  particles  in  aid. 

A  brief  comparison  of  some  leading  grammatical 
and  syntactical  peculiarities,  in  the  three  main  dia- 
lects of  the  Shemitio  family,  will  not  be  out  of 
place  at  the  end  of  this  slcetch.  To  schoUrs  it  will 
necessarily  appear  meagre:  but,  brief  as  it  is,  it 
may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  general  reader. 
The  root-forms  with  the  consonants  and  vowds 
have  been  already  considered. 

Ofi^ugntkm  or  their  EquhaleiU  Verb^ormi.'^ 
The  following  is  the  tabulated  form  given  by  EwaU 
for  the  ordinary  Hebrew  verb :  — 


1.  (Simple  form)  £ttL 


CKtmnefy  angmeoted) 


2.  (Oansative  foim' 
HipkU.  w. 


8.  (Beflexive  form) 
NipkML 


4.  (Intensive  ftim) 
PULw, 


Ib  the  Aranude  the  ffavt,  third,  and  fbarth  of 
tWse  appear,  with  another  (=  Hithpael),  aU  with 
pisiiveB,  marked  by  a  syllable  prefixed.  In  the 
Aiabie  the  verb-forms,  at  the  lowest  eomputation, 
an  nine,  bnt  are  ordinarily  reckoned  at  thirteen, 
Bed  som^mes  fifteen.  Of  these,  the  ninth  and 
rievmth  forms  are  eomparatively  rare,  and  serve 
to  apreas  ookirs  and  d^Bcts.  As  may  be  seen 
tem  the  table  given,  the  third  and  fourth  forms  in 
Hsbiew  alone  have  passives. 

ijqmeakntt  to  Oor^'unctioe  MoodSj  ete.  —  One 
rf  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
gngt  fs  what  is  ordinarily  described  as  the  **  fUtu- 
laa  figoratam.'*  As  in  almost  all  Shemitio  gram- 
ton  imperfect  h  now  substituted  for  future,  this 
■ay  be  explained  by  stating  that  in  Arabic  there 
we  fear  forms  of  the  imperfect,  strongly  marked, 
^  wUsh  the  absence  of  moods  is  almost  oompen- 
Mted.  Hm  germs  of  this  mechanism  are  to  be 
faaad  fai  the  eommon  imperfect,  the  jussive,  and 
fts  eohortattve  of  the  Hebrew,  but  not  in  the 
Again,  a  enriotts  conditional  and  sub- 
naage  (at  first  sight  almost  aiLjunting  to 


•  IM.riii.17. 

>  Arnold,  la  Hennf ,  is.  t.  «. ;  Lsyrsi  la  Hsnog, 
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,  (Beflexive  and  intensive  form) 

an  inversion)  applied  to  the  perfeet  and  imperfogl 
tenses  by  the  addition  of  a  portion,  or  the  whole, 
of  the  substantive  verb  is  to  be  found  in  both 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  although  very  difierently  de- 
veloped. 

JVortns.  —  The  dual  number,  very  uncommon  in 
the  Syriao,  is  less  so  hi  Hebrew,  chiefly  limited, 
however,  to  really  dual  nouns,  while  in  the  Arabic 
its  usage  may  be  described  as  general  What  is 
called  the  ^  status  emphaticus,**  i.  e.  the  rendering 
a  word  definite  by  appending  the  article,  is  found 
constantly  recurring  in  the  Aramaic  (at  some  loss 
to  cleiumess  in  the  singular).  This  usage  brings  to 
mind  the  addition  of  Uie  definite  article  as  a  post- 
positive in  Swedish  —  ikib,  ship;  tJcibet,  the  ship. 
In  the  Arabic  it  is  tost  in  the  inflections  of  cases, 
while  in  the  Hebrew  it  may  be  considered  as  un- 
important As  regards  nouns  of  abstraction,  also, 
the  Aramaic  is  fuller  than  the  Hebrew;  but  in  this 
bst  particular,  as  in  the  whole  family  of  nouns, 
the  Arable  is  rich  to  excess.  It  is  in  this  hst  only 
that  we  flnd  not  only  a  regukr  system  of  cases, 
and  of  comparison,  but  especially  the  numerous 
plural  formations  called  broken  or  internal,  which 
form  so  singukr  a  part  of  the  language.  As  re> 
gards  their  meaning,  the  broken  plurals  am  totality 
different  from  the  rrg-Uar  (or,  as  they  ars  tecbni- 
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aOly  ealledf  lound)  plunls^the  ktier  daioUng 
■evenl  indiTidiialfl  of  a  genus,  the  former  a  number 
of  individuals  viewed  ooUecUvely,  the  idea  of  indi- 
fiduality  being  wholly  suppreaied.  Broken  plurals 
aeoordingly  are  singulars  with  a  eollective  meaning, 
and  are  cloeely  akin  to  abstract  nouns." 

.33.  To  the  scholar,  as  before  remarked,  this  re- 
capitulation of  some  leading  peculiarities  may  ap- 
pear unnecessary,  while  to  t^ose  unacquainted  with 
the  Sheniitic  languages,  it  is  feared,  these  instances 
must  unavoidably  appear  like  fragments  or  speci- 
mens, possibly  new  and  peculiar,  but  conveying  no 
very  definite  instruction.     But  in  any  case  some  of 
the  chief  grammatical  features  of  the  family  have 
been  enumerated  —  all,  moreover,  illustrative  of  the 
internal,  self-contained  type  so  peculiarly  Shemitic. 
In  this  respect,  as  with  its  formal,  so  with  its  syn- 
tactical peculiarities.     Of  one  fertile  parent  of  new 
words    in   the  Japhetian    language-family,  —  the 
power  of  creating  compound  words,  —  the  Shemitic 
fs  destitute.     Difierent  meanings  are,  it  is  true, 
expressed  by  different  primitives,  but  these  stand 
aecessarily  divided   by  impsssable  barrien  from 
each  other;  and  we  kx>k  in  vain  for  the  shades  and 
gradations  of  meaning  in  a  word  in  the  Shemitic 
languages  which  gives  such  copiousness  and  charm 
to  the  sister-family.     It  is  so  with  regard  to  the 
whole  range  of  privative  and  negati\'e  words.    The 
prefixes  of  the  other  fiimily,  in  ooigunction  with 
Qouns,  give  fiir  more  life  and  clearness  than  do  the 
iX>llective  verbals  of  the  Shemitic.     Even  the  preg- 
nant and  curiously  jointed  verb-forms,  spreading 
out  from  the  sharply  defined  root,  with  pronominal 
adjuncts  of  obvious  meaning,  and  the  aid  of  a  deli- 
cate ^"owel-system,  have  an  artificial  appearsnce. 
The  Japhetian,  whose  spiritual  ftiUness  would  prob- 
ably never  have  reached  him,  but  that  its  sub- 
stance was  long  pre8er%'ed  in  these  very  forms,  will 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  that  Al- 
mighty Being  who  fhimed  for  the  preservation  of 
the  knowledge  of  Himself— the  One  True  God  — 
BO  fitting  a  cradle  as  the  hmguage  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament.    Of  other  fiimilies,  the  Japhetian  was  not 
ripe  for  such  a  trust.     Of  those  allied  with  the 
Shemitic,  the  Aramaic  was  too  coarse  and  indefi- 
nite, however  widely  and  early  spread,  or  useful  at 
a  later  period  as  a  means  of  extension  and  explana- 
tion, and  (as  has  been  before  observed)  the  Arabic 
in  its  origin  was  essentially  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
The  Japhetian  cannot  then  but  recognize  the  wis- 
dom, cannot  but  thank  the  goodness  of  God,  in 
thus  giring  and  preserving  his  lessons  concerning 
Himself  in  a  form  so  fitting  and  so  removed  from 
Srenchery.     He  will  do  all  this,  but  he  will  see  at 
the  same  time  in  his  own  languages,  so  flexible,  so 
varied,  so  logical,  drawing  man  out  of  himself  to 
bind  him  to  his  neighbor,  means  fiv  more  likely  to 
spread  the  treasures  of  the  holy  language  than 
even  its  general  adoption.     It  is  Humboldt  who 
has  said,  in  reference  to  the  wonderful  mechanism 
discernible  in  the  consonant  and  vowel  systems 
ef  the  Shemitic  languages  —  that,  admitting  all 
tfiis,   tJbeie    is   more   energy  and   weight,  more 
truth  to  nature,  when  the  elements  of  huiguage 
ean  be  recognized  iudependentiy  and  in  order,  thui 
when  fbsed  bi  such  a  combination,  however  re- 
Barkable. 
And  from  this  rigid,  self-contained  ehaneter  the 
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Shemitie  language-fkmUy  finds  difficulty  m  depart- 
ing. The  more  recent  Syriac  has  added  various 
auxiliary  forms,  and  repeated  pronouns,  to  the 
charactoistic  words  by  which  the  meaning  is 
chiefly  conveyed.  But  the  general  efieet  u  earn- 
brotts  and  confused,  and  brings  to  mind  some  fea- 
tures of  the  ordinary  Welsh  version  of  the  Epis- 
tles. In  Arabic,  again,  certain  prefixes  are  found 
to  be  added  for  the  sake  of  giving  definiteness  to 
portions  of  the  verb,  and  prepodtions  more  fr»- 
quentiy  employed.  But  the  character  of  the  Ian 
guage  remidus  unaltered  —  the  additions  stand  osa 
as  something  distinct  from  the  original  elenicnts  cl 
the  sentence. 

In  what  oonaists  the  most  marked  pdnt  of  dif> 
ference  between  the  Indo-European  fiunilj  of  an 
guages  and  the  Shemitic  fismily  as  known  to  as  ? 
The  first  has  lived  two  lives,  as  it  were:  in  its  caae 
a  period  of  synthesis  and  complexity  has  been  soo- 
ceeded  by  another  of  analysis  and  decompoaitiasi. 
The  second  family  has  been  developed  (if  the  word 
may  be  used)  in  one  way  only.  No  other  instanee 
of  a  Unguage-ftmily  can  probably  be  found  cast  in 
a  mould  equally  unalterable.  Compared  with  the 
living  branches  of  the  Indo-European  fiunily,  tboae 
of  the  Shemitic  may  be  almost  designated  as  in- 
organic :  they  have  not  vegetated,  have  not  grown ; 
they  have  simply  existed.^  T.  J.  O. 

SHEMU'EL  (bt5?1D^  [=:  Samuei.,  wfaieh 
see]:  Xa\afit^\'-  Samuet)i  1.  Son  of  Ammihnd, 
appointed  firom  the  tribe  of  Simeon  to  divide 
the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes  (Kunu 
xxxiv.  20). 

2.  iXofiovliX,)  Samuel  the  prophet  (1  Clir. 
vi.  33). 

3.  [Vat.  IffofjLOvriK,']  Son  of  Tola,  and  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  bsaehar  (1  Chr. 
viL2). 

8HEN  iWUi  witii  tiie  def.  article  [the  loodL] : 
T^f  woAmar:  Sen).  A  place  mentioned  only  in 
1  Sam.  vii.  12,  defining  the  spot  at  which  Samori 
set  up  the  stone  Eben-eeer  to  commemorate  the 
rout  of  the  Philistines.  The  pursuit  had  extended 
to  "  below  Beth-car,'*  and  the  stone  was  ereeted 
**  between  the  Mispah  and  between  the  Shen." 
Nothing  is  known  of  it.  The  Targum  hae  Shuma. 
The  Peshito-SjTiac  and  Arabic  Versions  render 
both  Beth-car  and  Shen  by  Beit^amm^  but  the 
writer  has  not  succeeded  in  identifying  the  name 
with  any  place  in  the  lists  of  Dr.  Robinson  (1st  ed. 

App.  to  vol.  iU.).  Tie  LXX.  read  ]^,  ydsAdN, 
old.  G. 

SHENA'ZAB  OS^K){^  [/erytooCA,  Gea.]: 
2ayff<rcL>;  [0>mp.  Sora^ifp:]  Setmuer),  Son  of 
Sakthid,  or  Shealtiel  (1  Chr.  Ui.  18).  Aoeotdii^ 
to  the  Vulgate  he  is  reckoned  as  a  eon  of  Jeeho- 
niah. 

SHE'NIB  O^pbt  <• «.  SenSr  [ooa<  oj  maS[\i 

Sam.  Vers.  7*TD7tt7D :  [Bom.  Sovfp;  Vat  Alex.] 
So^ctp;  [Sin.  hi  C^ant,  aorieipO  Samir).  This 
name  occurs  in  Deut  iii.  9,  Cant  ir.  8.  It  b  an 
inaccurate  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  iSenlr,  the 
Amorite  name  for  Mount  Hermon,  and,  like  Shih 
mah  (for  Sibmah),  has  fbnud  its  way  into  the  An 


Wright's  Jtnbit  Urammar^  part  I.  p.  189.  "  Ostte 
ds  la  gnmmalre  Arabs  est  csUa  oil  11  rigne  Is 
d'aitltralve,  st  oA  las  riglss  ftedialss  sont  sa- 


Jettss  4  no  plus  grand  nombie  d'< 
1.  279  (sd.  1810). 
h  Benan,  1.  428, 424. 
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Fcnioo  iriUioat  aoy  appwent  tnthoiily. 
Iki  eatieei  fimn  is  found  in  1  Ghr.  ▼.  83  and  Es. 
nrO.  ^    [Sms.]  G. 

•  SHE'OIj.     [Dkad,  Ths*  Hell;  Pit.] 

•  SHEOIi,  BANDS  OF  [Shabbs  of 
Dkith,  Amer.  ed.] 

SHSTHAM  (Ca9t{^:  2«v^a^;o  [Comp. 
Aid.  Sfv^c^ti:]  Sqiiama),  A  pkoe  mentioDed 
mJj  in  the  spedfieatioo  by  Moms  of  the  esstern 
bowMbiy  of  the  Promised  Land  (Nam.  xuiv.  10, 
iV„  ttis  fixit  landmaik  from  HatMr-enan,  at  which 
the  uNthem  boundary  terminated,  aiid  lying  be- 
t«am  it  and  Kihiah.  The  ancient  interpreters 
(Targ.  Pteudojon. ;  Saadiah)  render  the  name  by 
Apameia;  *  but  it  seems  uncertain  whether  by  this 
Ibey  batend  the  Greek  dty  of  that  name  on  the 
Uontsi,  60  miies  beiow  Antioch,  or  whether  they 
■I  it  ai  a  sjiMnym  of  Banias  or  Dan,  as  Schwars 
■ftiDi  {Deier.  Oeogr.  p.  87).  No  traoe  of  the 
■MM  appeaxB,  howerer,  in  that  direction.  Bfr. 
Porter  wonld  fix  Hatser-enan  at  Ktayeieinj  70 
milei  £.  N.  £.  of  Damaacus,  which  wooid  remove 
Sbepham  into  a  totally  diflcirent  region,  in  which 
tboe  is  equally  little  trace  of  it.  The  writer  ven- 
taree  to  disagree  with  this  and  similar  attempts  to 
Afarge  the  bounds  of  the  Holy  Laud  to  an  extent 
fcr  idbich,  in  his  opinion,  there  is  no  warrant  in 
Scnptme*  G* 

SHSPHATHI'AH  (rP^^tp  [Jehovah 
ridgu,  or  U  jwigt\i  'inparla-  hnphatin).  A 
Beq^te,  father  of  Meshullam  6  (1  Chr.  ix.  8). 
The  name  is  properly  Shkphatiah  [as  in  A.  V. 

eiieu]. 

3H£PH ATr AH  (njPS^?  [as  above] :  Jo- 

fcr(a;  [Tat.  So^arcia;]  Alex.  lafaBuiy  Xaupa- 
rmS'  SaphathiUf  Sftphatiiis).  L  llie  fifth  son  of 
David  by  his  wile  Abital  (2  Sam.  ui.  4;  1  Chr. 
£.1). 

2.  iSmpariaX  [in  Esr.  ii.  4,  Vat.  Ae-o^;  viii. 
^  ta^QTcin']  SepkftUa,  8*iphaiia,)  The  family 
rf  Shephatiah,  378  in  number,  returned  with  Ze- 
rabfaabel  (Ear.  ii.  4;  Neh.  Tii.  9).  A  second  de- 
taehment  of  oghty,  with  Zebadiah  at  their  head, 
esme  up  with  £sra  (Ear.  viii.  8).  The  name  is 
•ritteo  Sapbat  (1  Esdr.  ▼.  9),  and  Saphatias 
(1  Esdr.  vUi.  34). 

3.  ([In  Ear.  ii  57,  Vat  Sa^torcia:]  Saphatia,) 
The  &ffiily  of  another  ShephaUah  were  among  the 
ikiUrBi  oif  Soknnon*B  servants,  who  came  up  with 
Zsmbbabd  (Ear.  ii.  67;  Neh.  vii.  69). 

4.  A  descendant  of  Peres,  or  Pharez,  the  son 
if  Jodah,  and  ancestor  of  Athaiah  (Neh.  xi.  4). 

fi'  {2a^¥lat-  Sftphatias.)  The  son  of  Mat- 
te; ooe  of  the  princes  of  Judah  who  oounselled 
*«**Kh  to  put  Jeremiah  in  the  dungeon  (Jer. 
uxviiLl). 

e.  OnjM?'?  2«^/of;  [Vat]  Atox-Xo- 
^la;  FA  3ui^«rffw:  Saphatia.)  The  Uaniph- 
ts,  er  Hanphite,  one  of  the  Bei\jamite  warriors 
«ho  Joined  David  in  his  retieat  at  Ziklsg  (1  Chr. 
oift). 

7.  (Stt^or^of :  Snphatias,)  Son  of  Msaehah, 
Md  chief  of  Uie  Simeonites  in  the  :eign  of  Javid 
U  Chr.  xxviL  16). 

*  IVs  ar  at  the  end  of  the  TilX.  veraon  of  the 
•^  Ii  psitlj  doe  to  the  oA  (porttole  of  modon)  w'akh 
■  tMxtA  lo  It  In  the  oiigioal  of  ver.  10,  and  partly 
Isrtvsd  fteai  the  eomnisnocnient  of  Ublah,  whieh  Oi- 
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8*  ilai^arUtt;  [Vat.  Xa^artiar.^    Alex.  2m 
^TUU')    Son  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  ud.  2). 

SHEPHERD  (n^T;  "IfTia,  Am.  vlL  J4 

_         • 

Ti23,  Am.  LI).  In  a  nomadic  state  of  society 
every  man,  from  the  sheildi  down  to  the  slave,  is 
more  or  less  a  shepherd.  As  many  r^^ns  in  the 
East  are  adapted  solely  to  pastoral  pursuits,  the  in- 
stitution of  the  nomaid  life,  with  its  appliances  of 
tents  and  camp  equipage,  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  memorable  inventions  (Gen.  iv.  20).  The 
progenitors  of  the  Jews  in  the  patriarchal  age  were 
nomads,  and  thehr  history  is  rich  in  scenes  of  pas* 
toral  life,  llie  occupation  of  tending  the  flocks 
was  undertaken,  not  only  by  the  sous  of  wealthy 
cbiefii  (Gen.  xxx.  29  ff.,  xxxvii.  12  if.),  but  even  by 
theu-  daughters  (Gen.  xxix.  6  £;  Ex.  ii.  19).  The 
Egyptian  captivity  did  much  to  implant  a  love  of 
settled  abode,  and  consequently  we  find  the  tribes 
which  still  retained  a  taste  for  shepherd  life  select- 
ing their  own  quarters  apart  from  their  brethren 
in  the  Tran^ordanic  district  (Num.  xxxii.  1  fT.). 
Henceforward  in  Palestine  Proper  the  shepherd 
held  a  subordinate  position ;  the  increase  of  agri- 
culture involved  the  decrease  of  pasturage;  and 
though  large  flocks  were  still  maintauied  in  certain 
parts,  particularly  on  the  borders  of  the  wilderness 
of  Judah,  as  about  Carmel  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2),  Beth- 
lehem (1  Sam.  xvi.  11;  Luke  ii.  8),  Tekoab  (Am. 
i.  1),  and  more  to  the  south,  at  Gedor  (1  Chr.  iv. 
39),  the  nomad  life  was  practically  extinct,  and  the 
shepherd  became  one  out  of  many  clasMS  of  the  la- 
boring population.  The  completeness  of  the  tran- 
sition from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural  state  is 
strongly  exhibited  in  those  passages  -which  allude 
to  the  presence  of  tlie  shepherd's  tent  as  a  token 
of  desolation  (c  y,  Fx,  xxv.  4;  Zeph.  ii.  6).  The 
humble  position  of  the  shepherd  at  the  same  period 
is  impli^  iu  the  notices  of  David's  wondrous  ele 
vation  (2  Sam.  vii.  8;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  70),  and  again 
iu  the  self-depreciating  confession  of  Amos  (vii. 
14).  The  frequent  and  beautiful  allusions  to  the 
shepherd's  office  in  the  poetical  portions  of  the 
Bible  («.  ff.  Ps.  xxiii.;  Is.  xl.  11,  xlix.  9,  10;  Jer. 
xxiii.  3,  4;  Es.  xxxiv.  11,  12,  23)  rather  bapeak 
a  period  when  the  shepherd  had  become  an  ideal 
character,  such  as  the  Komao  poets  painted  the  pas- 
tors of  Arcadia. 

The  oflloe  of  the  eastern  shepherd,  as  described 
in  the  Bible,  was  attended  with  much  hardship, 
and  even  danger.  He  was  exposed  to  the  extremes 
of  beat  and  cold  (Gen.  xxxi.  40);  his  food  fre- 
quently consisted  of  the  precarious  supplies  afibnled 
by  nature,  such  as  the  fruit  of  the  "  sycomors,'*  or 
Egyptian  fig  (Am.  vii.  14),  the  <'  husks  "  of  the 
carob-tree  (Luke  xv.  16),  and  perchance  the  locusts 
and  wild  honey  which  supported  the  Baptist  (Matt, 
iii.  4;;  he  had  to  encounter  the  attacks  of  wild 
beasts,  occasionally  of  the  larger  species,  such  as 
lions,  wolves,  panthers,  and  bears  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34; 
Is.  xxxi.  4;  Jer.  v.  6;  Am.  iii.  12)  ;  nor  was  he 
free  from  the  risk  of  robbers  or  predatory  hordes 
(Gen.  xxxi.  39).  To  meet  these  various  foes  the 
shepherd's  equipment  consisted  of  the  following 
articles:  a  maiit^  made  probably  of  sheep's-skin 
with  the  fleece  on,  which  he  turned  inside  out  in 
ooki  weather,  as  in  plied  in  the  comparison  in  Jer. 

lows  it  In  ver.  11  and  whieh  t  9f  have  given  wlthoal 
itsr,  as  IhikBu 

6  nW^OpM :  BJuo\j :  Sam.  Vers  r 
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dUL  IS  (et  Jut.  dv.  187);  a  Kiip  or  waUet,  oon- 
laiiilog  a  unidl  amount  of  food  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40; 
Porter's  Damatcut^  ii.  100);  a  sling,  which  is  still 
the  fiivorite  weapon  of  the  Bedouin  shepherd  (1 
Sam.  xvii.  40;  Burekhardts  Note»/\.bl)\  and, 
lastly,  a  staff,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of  a 
weapon  against  foes,  and  a  crook  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  flock  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40;  Ps.  xxiii.  4; 
Zech.  xi.  7).  If  the  shepherd  was  at  a  distance 
from  his  home,  he  was  provided  with  a  light  tmt 
(Cant.  i.  8;  Jer.  xxxv.  7),  the  removal  of  which 
was  easily  effected  (Is.  xxxviii.  12).  In  certain 
localities,  moreover,  towers  were  erected  for  the 
double  purpose  of  spying  an  enemy  at  a  distance, 
and  protecting  the  flock :  such  towers  were  erected 
by  Uzziah  and  Jotham  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10,  xxvii.  4), 
while  their  existence  in  earlier  times  is  testified  by 
the  name  Mi^dal-Eder  (Gen.  xxxv.  21,  A.  Y.  **  tower 
of  Edar; "  Mic.  iv.  8,  A.  Y.  *'  tower  of  the  flock  "). 

The  routine  of  the  shepherd's  duties  appears  to 
have  been  as  follows:  in  the  morning  he  led  forth 
his  flock  from  tiie  fold  (John  x.  4),  which  he  did 
by  going  before  them  and  calling  to  them,  as  is 
still  usual  ill  the  East;  arrived  at  the  pasturage,  he 
watched  tlie  flock  with  the  assistance  of  dogs  (Job 
XXX.  1),  and,  should  any  sheep  stray,  he  had  to 
search  for  it  until  he  found  it  (Ez.  xxxiv.  12;  Luke 
XV.  4);  be  supplied  them  with  water,  either  at  a 
running  stream  or  at  troughs  attached  to  wells 
(Gen.  xxix.  7,  xxx.  38:  Ex.  ii.  16;  Ps.  xxiii.  2); 
at  evening  he  brought  them  back  to  the  fold,  and 
reckoned  them  to  see  that  none  were  missing,  by 
passing  them  "  under  the  rod  "  as  they  entered  the 
door  of  the  inclosure  (Lev.  xxvii.  32;  Ez.  xx.  37), 
checking  each  sheep  as  it  passed,  by  a  motion  of 
the  hand  (Jer.  xxxiii.  13);  and,  finally,  he  watched 
the  entrance  of  the  fold  throughout  the  night,  act- 
ing as  porter  (John  x.  3).  We  need  not  assume 
that  the  same  person  was  on  duty  both  by  night 
and  by  day;  Jacob,  indeed,  asserts  this  of  himself 
(Gen.  xxxi.  40),  but  it  would  be  more  probable 
that  the  shepherds  took  it  by  turns,  or  that  they 
kept  watch  for  a  portion  only  of  the  night,  as  may 
possibly  be  implied  in  the  expression  in  Luke  ii.  8, 
rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  **  keeping  watch,*'  rather 
"keeping  the  watches**  {^vKiiaaorrts  ^vXcJcds)' 
The  shepherd's  office  thus  required  great  watchful- 
ness, particularly  by  night  (Luke  ii.  8;  cf.  Nah. 
lii.  18).  It  also  required  tenderness  towards  the 
young  and  feeble  (Is.  xl.  11),  particularly  in  driv- 
ing them  to  and  from  the  pasturage  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
13).  In  large  establishments  there  were  various 
grades  of  shepherds,  the  highest  being  styled 
•* rulers"  (Gen.  xlvii.  6),  or  "chief  shepherds" 
(1  Pet  V.  4) :  in  a  royal  household  the  title  of  ab- 
Wr,«  "  mighty,"  was  bestowed  on  the  person  who 
held  the  post  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7 ).  Great  responsibility 
attached  to  the  office ;  for  the  chief  shepherd  had 
to  make  good  all  losses  (Gen.  xxxi.  39);  at  the 
same  time  he  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  flock, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  not  paid  in  money,  but  re- 
ceived a  certain  amount  of  the  produce  (Gen.  xxx. 
82;  1  Gor.  ix.  7).  The  life  of  the  shepherd  was  a 
monotonous  one;  he  may  perhaps  have  wiled  away 
an  hour  in  playing  on  some  instrument  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  18;  Job  xxi.  12,  xxx.  31),  as  his  modem  rep- 
resentative still  occasionally  does  (Wortabet's  Syiia, 
.  884).  He  also  had  his  periodical  entertainments 
ll  Um  ■hearing-time,  which  was  celebrated  by  a 
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general  gathering  of  the  neighboibood  for  festir 
ities  (Gen.  xxxL  19,  xxxviii.  12;  2  Sam.  ziu.  23} 
but,  generally  spealung,  tiie  life  muat  have  beei 
but  dull  Nor  did  it  conduce  to  gentkneas  of  man- 
ners ;  rival  shepherds  contended  for  the  poaaesaioi: 
or  the  use  of  water  with  great  acrimony  (Goi.  xxi 
25,  xxvi.  20  ff.;  Ex.  11.  17);  nor  perhaps  is  this  a 
matter  of  surprise,  as  those  who  come  late  to  a  w^ 
frequently  have  to  wait  a  long  time  until  their  tun 
comes  (Bmrckhardt's  Sytia,  p.  63). 

11)0  hatred  of  the  Egyptians  towards  shepherds 
(Gen.  xlvL  34)  may  have  beoi  mainly  doe  to  thmi 
contempt  for  the  sheep  itself^  which  appean  to  hart 
been  valued  neither  for  food  (Plutarch,  De  I*.  72\ 
nor  generally  for  sacrifice  (Herod,  ii.  42),  the  OBlf 
district  where  they  were  ofl^red  being  about  tti 
Natron  lakes  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  803).  It  may  have 
been  increased  by  the  memory  of  the  Shepbod  in- 
vasion (Herod,  ii.  128).  Abundant  cooBnuatioa 
of  the  feet  of  this  hatred  is  supplied  bj  the  low 
position  which  all  herdsmen  held  in  the  eastes  ci 
Egypt,  and  by  the  caricatures  of  them  in  Egyptian 
paintings  (WUkinson,  ii.  169). 

The  term  *'  shepherd  "  is  applied  in  a  metaplwr- 
ical  sense  to  princes  (Is.  xliv.  28 ;  Jer.  ii.  8,  iii.  15, 
xxii.  22;  Ez.  xxxiv.  2,  Ac.),  prophets  (Zech.  si.  5, 
8,  16),  teachers  (Eccl.  xii.  11),  and  to  Jehovah 
himself  (Gen.  xlix.  24;  Ps.  xxUi.  1,  Lexx.  1):  to 
the  same  effect  are  the  references  to  *<  feeding  *'  in 
Gen.  xlviii.  15;  Pt.  xxviU.  9;  Hos.  iv.  16. 

W.  L.B. 

•  SHEPHERDS,  TOWER  OP  (Gen. 
xxxv.  21).    [David,  vol.  i.  p.  553  a.] 

SHETHI  (  2^  [a  noA-erf  Atfl.  Ges.] :  Ss»^. 
Alex.  2«0o/>:  Stpfii).  Son  of  Shobal,  of  the  sons 
of  Seir  (1  Chr.  i.  40).  Called  also  Shkpho  (Geo. 
xxxvi.  23);  which  Burrington  concludes  to  be  the 
true  reading  {GeneaL  i.  49). 

SHE'PHOOOP  [smoothneu]'.  2«*^:  S€. 
pho).    The  same  as'SHKPHi  (Gen.  xxzvL  83). 

SHEPHUTHAN  OC^^Clp  [sefyen/]:  !«. 
^v^dii\  Alex.  SM^oy:  StphvpHan),  One  of  the 
sons  of  Bela  the  firstborn  of  Benjamin  (1  Clir.  viii 
6).  His  name  is  also  written  Shkphupham  (A. 
Y.  "  Shupham,"  Norn.  xxvi.  89),  SHUPrm  (1  Chr. 
vii.  12,  15),  and  Muppim  (Gen.  xlvL  21).  Lord 
A.  Hervey  conjectures  that  Shephuphan  may  have 
been  a  son  of  Benjamin,  whose  femily  was  reckoned 
with  those  of  In  the  son  of  Bela.     [Muppim.] 

SHE^AH  (rry^,  l.  e.  aheh-^  [kin$- 
woman]:  SofKul;  Alex.  Soapa:  Sam),  Dao^h- 
ter  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  24),  and  foundress  ol 
the  two  Beth-horons,  and  of  a  town  which  was 
called  after  her  Uzzek-Shkrah. 

•  SHERD.    [Potsherd;  Pottkbt.] 

SHEREBI'AH  (HJ^r??  [*'«<  »/  Jtko9ok, 
Ges.]:  Sopata,  Exr.  viii.  24;  %apaBias%  Neh.  rSL 
7,  ix.  4;  2(u)oi3/o,  Neh.  x.  12,  xU.  8,  24;  Alei. 
SopoiSia,  Nc^-  viii.  7;  SofiaiBa^a,  Neh.  ix.  4: 
Snrabia$,  Ear.;  SereWa,  Neh.  viii.  7,  x.  12,  xn. 
24;  Sarebins,  Neh.  ix.  4;  Sarebia,  Neh.  xii.  8). 
A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  of  the  family  of  Mahb' 
the  son  of  Merari  (Ezr.  viii.  18,  24).  He  was  ons 
of  the  first  of  the  ministers  of  the  Temple  to  jom 
Ezra  at  the  river  of  Ahava,  and  with  Hashabiab 
and  ten  of  their  brethren  ^  had  the  chaige  of  ihi 


6  They  are  called  <<  priests ; »  but  the  tsrsi  ■  easi 
loossty,  as  tai  Josh.  tti.  8. 
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which  the  Ung  Mid  his  court,  and 
the  ptople  of  lorael  had  coDlributed  for  thei  service 
if  the  Teraple.  When  Ezm  read  the  Law  to  the 
pople.  Sherebiah  ma  among  the  Levites  who  as- 
liited  him  (Neh.  Tui.  7).  He  took  part  in  the 
psdoi  of  eeaJGaenoa  and  thanksgiving  which  was 
■nog  at  the  aolemn  §uA  after  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
Bsdes  <Keh.  iz.  4,  5),  and  signed  the  covenant 
vith  5cheniiab  (Neb.  z.  18).  He  is  again  men- 
tBuei  as  anumg  the  chief  of  the  Levites  who  be- 
bcsed  ID  the  choir  (Neh.  nL  8,  34).  In  1  £sdr. 
no.  54  fta  is  eaUed  KaKBBiAg. 

SHB-HESH  (Ont^  hi  paase[rooOi  2ovposi 
Akx.  XcyiS  8ar€9)'  Son  of  Blaehur  the  son  of 
MinaaBeh  by  hia  wife  Maachah  (1  Clir.  viL  16). 

SHERB'ZSR    OS^nO^    [aSHABEZEs] : 

•     •      • 

i0pari»'  Sarasar).  Properly  «  Sharezer;  '*  one 
d  titt  aunsngen  aent  in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius 
bj  the  pec(>  wlio  had  returned  from  the  Oaptivity 
to  inqoiie  euoeeming  fiuUng  in  the  fifth  month 
(Zseh.  vQ.  8>.     [See  Rboesucklbcb.] 

•  SHBBIFFS  0i39i^)  only  in  Dan.  iu.  2, 
S,  coBmefated  among  the  high  officers  of  state 
It  Babjko.  Their  exact  province  is  unknown. 
Tlie  etymology  (see  Fiirst,  s.  e.)  is  too  obscure  to 
ieoAt  their  pociUoD  or  duties.  Acoordiug  to  the 
Ec^ish  desigmUion  they  may  have  been  an  order 
3f  judges,  aa  **  sheriff"  has  sometimes  that  mean- 
iag.  They  aze  more  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  lawyers  or  jurists  who  acted  as  the  king's  ad- 
Ti«n,  or  the  state  eoundUors,  and  as  such  held  a 
bif^  pnaitiott  under  the  govornmeut.  (xcsenius 
(0«6r.  «.  Ckald.  Lex,  s.  ▼.)  compares  them  with 
the  Mofti,  the  head  doctors  of  the  law  in  the 
Tiokish  empire.  De  VVette  translates  the  Utle 
£ec6ii^efeib^aodH.A.  PerretrGentil  fes  ysrie- 

H. 


SHB^HACH  OTQ^K^  [see  below]  :  [Gomp. 
239*^,  2c0^O  Setaeh)  is  a  term  which  occurs 
aolj  m  Jeremiah  (zxt.  26,  li.  41),  who  evidently 
OMS  it  as  s  synonym  either  for  Babylon  or  for  Bab- 
}laoia.  According  to  some  commentators,  it  rep- 
rants  **  Babel "  on  a  principle  well  known  to  the 
Ister  JewB — the  substitution  of  letters  according 
to  their  poeition  in  the  alphabet,  counting  back- 
munU  from  the  last  letter,  for  those  which  hoM  the 
was  numerical  position,  counting  in  the  ordinary 

«ay.    Thus  H  repiesenta  H|  W  represents  13,  *^ 

npPBMDts  !iy  and  so  on.    It  is  the  fiust  that  in  this 

way  T\}D^  woaM  represent  v32p    It  may  well 

be  doubted,  however,  if  this  fimciful  practice  is  as 

M  as  Jeremiah.      At  any  rate,  this  explanation 

doei  not  seem  to  be  so  satisfactory  as  to  make  any 

Mhcr  sopcrfluoos.     Now  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  ob- 

■ned  that  the  name  of  the  moon-god,  which  was 

■dmIiBal,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  the  city  of 

Abraham,  Ur  (or  Hor),  **  might  have  been  read  in 

neof  the  sneicni  dialecU  of  Babylon  as  ShishaJd,'* 

«Bd  Uttt  eonaeqoently  *<  a  possible  expfamation  is 

.has  obtained  of  the  Sheahach  of  Scripture  **  (Kaw- 

•moo's  Herodoiiu,  voL  L  p.  616).    Sheshaoh  may 

•sod  far  Ur,  Ur  itseU;  the  oM  capital,  being  taken 

^  Bafad,  the  sew  capital,  was  constantly)  to  rsp- 

MsBt  the  eountiy.  G.  R. 

8HB9HAI  [9  syL]  Ot^  [uOtUiak,  Ges.] : 
%trwl  [Vat  -ir«j,  Num.  and  Judg.;  Xotnrl  J^^t 
#ai],Joih.;  Alex.  2c/i««t  3ovifa<f  TtBBn  SiMoi^ 


Num.;  Setal).  One  of  the  three  sons  of  Anak 
who  dwelt  in  Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  32)  and  were 
driven  thence  and  sUin  by  Galeb  at  the  hiaad  of  iht 
children  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  14;  Judg.  i.  10). 

SHE'SHAN  (WW    [perh.   eUy]  :   J^dw; 

[Vat  twice  Xoaofn]  Setan).  A  descendant  of 
Jerahmeel  the  son  of  Hearon,  and  representative  ol 
one  of  the  chief  families  of  Judah.  In  consequoice 
of  the  failure  of  male  issue,  he  gave  his  daughter  m 
marriage  to  Jarha,  his  Egyptian  slave,  and  through 
this  union  the  line  was  perpetuated  (1  Chr.  ii.  31, 
34,  86). 

SHESHBAZ'ZAB  Dgaif^t^  [Pers.,/rc- 
wonAipper,  Cxes.]  :  ^curafiaadp ;  ['Safiayeurdp : 
Vat  :Sa/3ayacrap,  Bayaaap,  Xapfiayaoi]  Alex. 
iMra&affaapt  [^^afioffaapos :]  Sawumsar :  of 
unoertam  meaning  and  etymology).  The  C!haldaean 
or  Persian  name  given  to  Zerubbabel,  in  Ezr.  i.  8. 
11,  V.  14,  16;  1  Esdr.  ii.  12,  16,  after  the  analogy 
of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  Abedn^,  Belteshazzar. 
and  Esther.  In  like  manner  also  Joseph  received 
the  name  of  Zaphnath*Paaneah,  and  we  learn  from 
Manetho,  as  quoted  by  Josephus  (c.  Apurn.  i.  28  >, 
that  Bioaes'  lilgyptian  name  was  Gsarsiph.  'ilie 
change  of  name  in  the  case  of  Jehoiakim  and  Zed- 
ekiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  84,  xxiv.  17)  may  also  be  com- 
pared. That  Sheshbazzar  means  Zerubbabel  is 
proved  by  his  being  called  the  prince  of  Judah 

(K^CC^Dn),  and  governor  (Tir^^\  the  former  term 
marking  him  as  the  head  of  the  tribe  in  the  Jewish 
sense  (Num.  vii.  2,  10, 11,  Ac.),  and  the  Utter  as 
the  Persian  governor  appointed  by  Cyrus,  both 
which  Zerubbabel  was:  and  yet  more  distinctly,  by 
the  assertion  (Esr.  v.  16)  that  "  Sheshbazzar  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  House  of  (jod  which  is  iu 
Jerusalem,*'  compared  with  the  promise  to  Zerub- 
babel (Zech.  iv.  9),  "  The  hands  of  Zeruboabel 
have  hdd  the  foundation  of  this  house,  his  hands 
shall  also  (hiish  it."  It  is  also  apparent,  from  the 
mere  comparison  of  Ezr.  L  11  with  ii.  1, 2,  and  the 
whole  history  of  the  returned  exiles.  The  Jewish 
tradition  that  Sheshbazzar  is  Daniel,  is  utterly 
without  weight.     [Zbrubbabbl.]       A.  C.  H. 

SHBTH  (nte^  [see  bek>w]:  2^0:  8eih), 
L  The  patriarch  Seth  (1  Chr,  i.  1). 

2.  In  the  A.  V.  of  Num.  xxiv.  17,  Ht^  is  ren- 
dered as  a  proper  name,  but  there  is  reason  to  re- 
gard it  as  an  appellative,  and  to  translate,  instead  of 
'*  the  sons  of  Sheth,*'  **  the  sons  of  tumult,"  the 
wild  warriors  of  Moab,  for  in  the  parallel  passage, 

Jer.  xlviiL  45,  1*^K^,  thd^  "  tumult,"  occupies 

the  pUce  of  shSih.     HW^  theth,  is  thus  equivalent 

to  riStt^,  9hWi,  as  in  Lam.  ili.  47.     Ewakl  ptx>- 

poses,  very  unnecessarily,  to  read  H^,  Uth  = 

nStp,  and  to  transhite  *<  the  sons  of  haughtiness  '* 
{HochmtUh$adhne).  Rashi  takes  the  word  as  a 
proper  name,  and  refbrs  it  to  Seth  the  son  of  Adam, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  view  taken  by 
Onkdos,  who  recders,  **  he  shall  rule  all  the  sons 
of  men."  The  Jerusalem  Targum  gives,  *'  all  the 
sons  of  the  East; "  the  Taigum  of  Jonathan  ben- 
Uzzif*  retains  the  Hebrew  word  Sheth,  and  ck- 
plains  it  of  the  armies  of  Gk>g  who  were  to  ait 
themselves  vl  battle  array  against  Israel 

W.A.  W. 

SHBTHAE  f^ngJ  [Pars,  a  star]: 
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Ult  Aire.  3«ptrff«i  [FA.1  A^,™,,:]  St- 
»ar:  "itUr,"  Pen.).  On*  of  Iba  wran  |idiicn 
3f  Pmk  ud  Until,  wbn  had  (ouu  ts  the  kiiig'i 
praence,  uiil  were  the  lint  aiea  in  tb«  kiiigdoiii. 
Id  Uh  third  jcu  of  Xenu  (Eith,  1.  U).  (Jcmptn 
&r.  vii.  14  uid  the  J„i  Ti»  Utpgi,  twlm^oi 
or  Cteeiu  (11],  uid  Ih«  ((ateuent  <tf  Uenidotua 
«ith  ngad  m  the  esvoi  nobke  Peniuu  who  ilew 
Smeidii,  that  it  wu  gnnted  lo  iIxto  u  a  piiTl- 
lege  la  have  uocn  to  the  king'!  iicfMiua  it  til 
timet,  without  beitig  Hit  Cm,  ucept  when  he  wu 
wilfa  the  wommj  ud  that  the  kLg  might  onlj 
Uke  >  wile  from  ooe  of  tlieea  leven  (uoilin,  iil.  84, 
and  G«en.  %.  .,    [Camhema)  Erusk.] 

A.  C.  H. 
SHETTHAB-BOZ'NAI    Ojt'tt    HOlf' : 
ftiAv-i9ii»C"«t  [Vtt-  -WH,  ittji'  Alei.  Tu^t, 
[ai^,  -woi:]  51A<ir6iiiiimi  "ttar  of  «plendor"J. 
A  Penian  officer  of  nnk,  haiiu);  a  comniand  b 
tbepni>liMe<'on  thie  aide  the  rin*  "  ODdrr  Tatuai 
th*  latnp  (nn;),  in  the  irigu  of  Dariiu  Ujttiapli 
(Ear,  ».  8.  6,  «.  8,  IS).     He  joioed  with  Tatnal 
and  the  Aphinaehltei  In  trjing  to  obatnul  the 
progren  of  the  Temple  hi  th»  time  of  Zerublsbel, 
Bud  in  wriUng  a  letter  lo  Dnriui,  of  which  a  copj 
ia  pnaerved  hi  Kir.  t.,  In  which    Ihej  reported 
that  "  [he  Iiooie  of  the  great  God  "  in  Judm  wai 
being  builded  with  great  itonei,  and  that  the  work 
wai  gobg  on  bat,  on  the  alleged  authoritj  of  a 
decree  from  Uynu.     Thej  nqucated  that  aanth 
night  be  made  in  the  rolli  oourt  whether 
■uch  a  decrae  wai  ever  glien,  and  aiked  lor 
the  kinjt't  pleaaura  in  tho  nutter.     The  de- 
cree wu  found  at  Egtiatana,  and  a  letter  m 
— ■  ■-  Tatnai  and  Shethar-boinai  troai  Da- 


BHBW  BBBAD 

SHEW  BBBAD.  {□''3D  QhS,  gr  "V 
□':Dn  (Ei.  HT.  M,  Qxr.  13,  nm.  M.Ac) 
lllenllj    "bnad    of    the     bee "     <*    >■  becft" 

onk.  na-ison  "b,  d^ch  nnb,  "bee.!  Mt 

in  order."  1  Cbr.  li.  S9,  nilL  19,  9  Cair.  iiix.  IS 
Nab.  1. 14,  niS-tSa.  Id  Mum.  >  T,  wa  find 
I^DTin  7j  "the  petprioal  bnad."  In  1  Smu. 
uL  4-6,  It  ia  called  01p'b>»holybMiL'>  Bjr. 
U^JO;  Olio^f  jy.,.^,  »tinad  af  tka 
Table  of  the  Lord."     Ibe  LZX.  give  ua  Iprv 

vU.  48.     N.  T.:  6fT^~^,  wpo*i™,VM«"-  liL 

4,  Luke  Tl.  4;  i,  vpotian  rur  iprar,  Heb.  ii.  3. 
TbtVoiji.panapriputitiom:  Wiclift,  "  luna  of 
propoaition."  Luther,  ScJiitudrait ;  fttan  whi(4i 
our  lubeequcDt  Fjiglith  vmiiHii  hare  adt^itcd  iIh 

title  t^HKW.BRBAD.I 

Within  the  Ark  It  wu  direcUd  that  thsc  abmld 
be  a  table  of  ahittim-wood,  t.  e.  acacia,  two  eubita 
in  length,  a  cutHt  iu  breadth,  and  a  eulut  aiid  a 
half  In  height,  orcrlald  with  purs  gold,  and  hat- 
ing "  a  pjldeu  crown  to  the  bolder  thereof  muud 

luppoie,  to  binder  that  wblch  waa  phccd  .in  it 
from  bj  anj-  accident  falluig  off.  The  furtliei  d»- 
icriptlon  of  thig  tahle  will  be  fbund  In  Ei.  u<. 
—  —       ■  ■   aa  it  oialed  in 


:l,  but. 


on  the  con(rar]>,  lo  aid  the  elden  of  th 
in  nbuiMing  Ihc  Temple,  by  lupply ing  them 
both  with  mona;  and  with  beuU,  oom,  nit, 
wine,  apd  oil,  for  the  laeriflcca,  Sbethar- 
boznai  after  the  receipt  of  tfait  decree  ofiertd 
no  further  otwtnictiun  to  the  Jewi.  The 
aeoouiit  of  the  Jewish  proeperitj  in  Eir.  vl. 
14-22,  would  indicate  that  the  Penian  goi- 
emora  acted  fully  up  to  the  apiilt  of  their  lu- 
•truetione  from  the  king. 

Ai  regards  the  name  Shethar4ainBi,  it 
•umi  to  be  certainlj  Penian.     The  firat  ele- 


It  ia  perhapa  alH   conlalned  In  the  name 
Phanu-zathre*  (Herod,  cii.  SB);  and  the  whole  nan: 
ia  not  unlike  Sati-bareanei,  a  Peruan  in  the  Un 
of  ArtaienaiMnenion  [Cteaiu,  67).    Ifthananii 
of  the  pFFflaii  olBcerg  mentioned  in  Ihe  Book  of 


other  TRorde  of  the  reigni  of  Dariiu, 
Artaienfs,  itwouldbeof  imnienaowdtia  In  elearlng 
op  the  dilfieultice  of  that  book.  A.  C.  H. 

SHE-VA  (K;nJ,  Ken;  Nj:^,  a  Sam.  [Sb- 
BAIAH]:  JouffJi  '[Vat.  l„(roiir;}  Aln.  leoui: 
Sim).  1.  lie  scribe  or  rojal  aecretarj  of  David 
;9  Sam.  u.  211).  He  li  called  eiaewbers  SiitAUH 
(a  Sam.  Till.  17),  Shisha  (I  K.  it.  B),  aod  Skav- 
WIA  (1  Chr,  iTiii.  16). 

a.  ISaoi:  Alex.  SaouA:  But.)  Son  of  Caleb 
MD-Hearon  by  hia  concubine  Muchah,  and  founder 
(t  ehief  of  MM^bena  and  Gibea  (]  Chr.  U.  49). 

(•thK,  ai  Un  lUHaun  of  a  handbreadlh,  ai  we  an 


the  Herodian  Temple  Ibmii  an  interesting  feature 
hi  the  b«i-teliefi  within  the  Arch  of  Titna.  The 
accuracy  of  thli  niaj,  u  is  obrlont,  be  linated. 
It  eihibite  one  atriklng  ccrreapondaice  with  tbi 
preacriptiona  in  Kiodua.  We  then  find  the  M- 
towing  worda:  "and  thou  ihalt  make  unto  it  a 
border  ot  a  handbreadlh  round  aboaL"  In  the 
acutpture  of  the  Arch  the  haiid  of  one  of  the  ibtrm 
who  ia  eaiTjing  the  TaUe,  and  the  bolder,  are  of 
about  equal  tmadth.'  Thii  Tahle  is  itself  called 
D'aSn  inbe?.  "the  TaM«  of  the  Facea,"  in 
Num.  It.  T,  and  intan  "inhs,  -the  pore 
table,"  in  Ler.  uIt.  6;  and  3  Chr.  iliL  11.  Tbia 
latter  epithet  ia  gecenllj  nfhrred  by  oommenta- 
tors  lo  the  unallojed  gold  with  which  m>  mDoli  of 
it  wu  cotered.     It  may,  howBTB-  n 
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Mie  ^an  thii,  and  bnr  aometUiig  of  the  force 
■fcidi  it  has  in  Malachi  i.  11. 

It  was  thought  by  Phllo  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
ndris  that  the  table  was  a  symbol  of  the  world, 
hi  fear  sides  or  legs  typifying  the  four  seasons.  In 
tbe  utter  absence  of  any  nigiunent  in  their  sup- 
port, we  may  feel  warranted  in  n^lecting  such  &n- 
aSsl  oonjeetures,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of 
Babr*i  arguments  atnunst  them. 

In  S  Chr.  it.  19,  we  have  mention  of  «*  the  tables 
sbereoD  the  shew  bread  was  set,*'  and  at  Tsr.  8  we 
lesd  of  Solomon  maldiig  ten  tables.  This  is  prob- 
sUt  explained  by  the  statement  of  Joaephus  {Ant^ 
nii.  3,  §  7),  that  the  Icing  made  a  numb^  of  tables, 
and  one  j^reat  golden  one  on  which  they  placed  the 
ksTca  of  God.      [iSee  Templb.] 

The  table  of  the  second  temple  was  carried  away 
lij  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Maoc.  i.  22),  and  a  new 
«e«  made  at  the  refuniishing  of  the  sanctuary  under 
Jodaa  3Iaccabfleua  (1  Mace.  iv.  49).  Afterwards 
Ptoleaiy  rbiiadelphus  presented  a  magnificent  table 
(Jsscpfa.  AhL  xii.  3,  §§  8, 9). 

Tbe  taUe  stood  in  the  sanctuary  together  with 
the  leren-branched  candlestick  and  the  altar  of  in- 
■Dse.  Every  Sabbath  twelre  newly-baked  loaves 
•eft  pot  on  it  in  two  rows,  six  in  each,  «uid  sprin- 
kled with  incense  (the  LXX.  add  iaU\  where  they 
tin  the  foUowmg  Sabbath.  Then  they 
replaeed  by  twelve  new  onos,  the  incense  was 
kcned,  and  they  were  eaten  by  tiie  priests  in  the 
Holj  Place,  out  of  which  they  might  not  be  re- 
aofed.  Besides  these,  the  Shew-bread  Table  was 
adonied  with  dishes,  spoons,  bowls,  etc.,  which  were 
if  pore  ^old  (Ex.  xxv.  29).  These,  however,  were 
■anifestly  aubsidiary  to  the  loaves,  the  prepaxation, 
pnsntation,  and  soiisequoit  trestment  of  which 
■soifeitly  constituted  the  ordinance  of  the  shew 
bnad,  whose  probable  purport  and  significance 
■oit  now  be  eonaiderad. 

The  number  of  the  loaves  (twelve)  is  considered 
by  Philo  and  Josephus  to  rq[>resent  the  twelve 
■oaths.  If  there  was  such  a  reteence,  it  must 
cvdy  iiave  been  quite  subordinate  to  that  which  is 
obvioos  at  once,  llie  twelve  loaves  pUinly  answer 
to  the  twelve  tribes  (compare  Rev.  xxii.  2).  But, 
taldi^  this  for  granted,  we  have  still  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  the  rite,  and  there  is  none  which 
ii  left  in  Soiptore  so  wholly  unexpkined.  Though 
it  b  mentioned,  as  we  h*ve  seen,  in  other  parts  of 
the  0.  T.  besides  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  never  more 
than  mentioned.  The  narrative  of  David  and  his 
soQpanions  being  permitted  to  eat  the  shew  bread, 
does  bat  illustrate  the  sanctity  which  was  sscribed 
to  it;  and  besides  our  Savionr^s  appeal  to  that 
sanative,  tfae  ordinance  is  only  once  refened  to 
m  the  N.  T.  (Heb.  ix.  2),  and  there  it  is  merely 
among  the  other  i4>purtenanoei  of  the  first 
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Hot,  aHlwagh  unexplained,  it  is  referrad  to  as 
ssa  of  the  leading  and  most  solemn  appointments 
if  lbs  saoetoary.  For  example,  the  appeal  of  Abi- 
iw  to  the  levolted  tribes  (2  Chr.  ziii.  10, 11)  runs 
tha  —  Mbut  as  for  us,  the  Lord  is  our  (Sod,  snd 
sc  have  not  forsaken  Him;  and  the  priests,  which 
aUsler  unto  the  Lord,  are  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
md  the  Levites  wait  upon  their  business;  snd 
%Kj  barr  onto  the  Lord  every  moiring  and  every 
Mia|  bant-aacrifioM  and  sweet  inosnse;  the 
dww  bfssd  sbo  set  they  in  order  upon  the  pore 
Mis,*'  ale.,  eCe. 

b  «Us  sbsRios  of  «p!«nation  of  that  whieh  is 
H  iiK«did  is  so  aolonn,  we  ha?i  but  to  seek 


whether  the  nameis  bestowed  on  and  Uie  rites  con- 
nected with  the  shew  bread  will  lead  us  to  some 
apprehension  of  its  meaning. 

The  first  name  we  find  given  it  is  obviously  the 

dommant  one,  D^3!}  DH  v,  »( bread  of  the  fiice, 
or  fiices."  This  is  explained  by  some  of  the  Itab- 
bis,  even  by  Mainiouides,  as  reTerring  to  the  four 
sides  of  esch  loaf.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  title  was  given  on  a  ground  which  in  no  way 
distinguishetl  them  from  other  loaves.  Besides, 
it  is  applied  in  Num.  iv.  7,  simply  to  the  table, 

a^'SSn  ]nbtt;.  not,  as  in  the  English  version,  the 
»Uble  of  shew  bread,"  but  the  "shew  Uble,*'  the 
"  table  of  the  fooe,  or  fiices.** 
We  have  used  the  words  /ooe  or  /acu^  for 

D^39,  it  needs  scarcely  be  said,  exists  only  in  the 
plural,  and  is  therefore  applied  equally  to  the  foes 
of  one  person  and  of  many.  In  connection  ¥rith 
thia  meaning,  it  continually  bears  the  secondary 
one  of  pretence*  It  would  be  superfluous  to  cite 
any  of  the  countless  passages  in  which  it  does  so. 
But  whose  face  or  presence  is  denoted  ?  That  of 
the  people?  The  rite  of  the  shew  bread,  according 
to  some,  was  performed  in  acknowledgment  of 
God's  being  the  giver  of  all  our  bread  and  sust^ 
nance,  and  the  h>aves  lay  always  on  the  table  as  a 
memorial  and  monitor  of  thia.  But  against  this, 
besides  other  reasons,  there  is  the  powerflil  olgeo- 
tion  that  the  shew  bread  was  unseen  by  the  people; 
it  lay  in  the  sanctuary,  and  was  eaten  there  by 
the  priests  alone.  So  that  the  first  condition  of 
symbolic  instruction  was  wanting  to  the  rite,  had 
this  been  its  meaning. 

The  D^3G,  therefore,  or  Presence,  is  that  not  of 
the  people  but  of  God.  The  Horoi  Iv^ioi  and  the 
Jiproi  r^f  wpoa^pSis  of  the  LjCX.  seem  to  indicate 
as  much.    To  say  nothing  of  1  Sam.  xxi.  6,  where 

the  words  mn''  ^3sVo  D'^^DIOn  D'»3Cn  '^ 

aeem  deeiaive  of  the  whole  question.  But  in  what 
sense  ?  Spencer  and  others  consider  it  bread  oflbred 
to  God  as  was  the  Alinchah,  a  symbolical  meal  for 
(jod  somewhat  answering  to  a  heathen  LectUter- 
nhun.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  find  this  meaning  in 
the  recorded  appointments.  The  incense  is  no  doubt 
to  be  burnt  on  the  appointed  altar,  but  the  bread, 
on  the  Sabbath  following  that  of  its  presentation, 
is  to  be  eaten  in  the  Holy  Place  by  the  priests. 
There  remains,  then,  the  view  which  has  been 
brought  out  with  such  singular  force,  and  beauty 
by  Bfthr — a  view  broad  and  clear  in  itself,  and 
not  disturbed  by  those  fanciful  theories  of  numbers 
which  tend  to  abate  confidence  in  some  parts  of 
his  admirable  Bymbolik. 

He  remarks,  and  justly,  that  the  phrase  D^2D 
is  applied  solely  to  the  table  and  the  bread,  not  tu 
the  other  furniture  of  the  sanctuary,  the  altar 
of  incense,  or  the  goMen  candlestick,  lliere  is 
something  therefore  peculiar  to  the  former  which 

is  denoted  by  the  title.  Taking  D^^SQil  as  eqniva- 
lent  to  the  Presence  (of  God  subaud.),  he  views 
the  application  of  it  to  the  table  and  the  bread 
as   amdogous   to   its   application   to   the   angel, 

D*«39  IH^D  (U.  hdU.  9,  oompaivd  with  Ex. 
xxxiii.  U,  16;  Deut.  iv.  87).  Of  the  Angel  of 
(jod*s  Presence  it  is  said  that  (}od*s  '*  Name  is  in 
Him "  (Ex.  xxiii.  20).  The  Presence  and  the 
I  Name  may  therefore  be  taken  is  equivalent   Both 
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ki  leference  to  their  context,  indieata  tlie  muiiA*- 
tetioD  of  God  to  his  crwtaret.  «*  The  Name  of 
God/*  he  remarks,  »is  Himself,  but  that,  in  so 
iitf  as  He  reveals  Himself,  the  faee  is  that  wherein 
the  being  of  a  man  proelatms  itself,  and  makes 
known  its  individual  personality.  Hence,  as  Name 
stands  for  He  or  Himself,  so  Faee  for  Pertun :  to 
see  the  Face,  for,  to  see  the  Person.  The  Bread 
of  the  Face  is  therefore  that  bread  throogh  which 
God  is  seen,  that  is,  with  the  participation  of  which 
the  seeing  of  God  is  bound  up,  or  tluiough  the  par- 
ticipation of  which  man  attains  the  sight  of  God. 
Whenoe  it  follows  that  we  have  not  to  think  of 
bread  meiely  as  such,  as  the  means  of  nourishing 
the  bodily  life,  but  as  spiritual  food,  as  a  means  of 
appropriating  and  retauiing  that  life  which  consists 
in  seeing  the  face  of  God.  Bread  is  therefore  here 
a  symbol,  and  stands,  as  it  so  generally  does  in  all 
languages,  both  for  life  and  life's  nourishment;  but 
by  being  oititled  the  Bread  if  the  Fact  it  be- 
comes a  symbol  of  a  life  higher  than  the  physical ; 
it  is,  since  it  lies  on  the  table  placed  in  the  sym- 
bolic heaven,  heavenly  bread ;  they  who  eat  of  it, 
and  si^isfy  themselves  with  it  see  the  face  of  God  *' 
(Bi&hr,  SynUwlik,  book  i.  c  6,  §  2).  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  shew  bread  was  ^  taken  fix)m 
the  children  of  Israel  by  an  everlasting  covenant " 
(Lev.  xxiv.  8),  and  may  therefore  be  well  expected 
to  bear  the  most  solemn  meaning.  Biihr  proceeds 
to  show  very  beautifully  the  connection  in  Scrip- 
ture between  seeing  God  and  being  nourished  by 
God,  and  points,  as  the  coping-stone  of  his  aigu- 
ment,  to  Christ  being  at  once  the  perfect  Image  of 
God  and  the  Bread  of  life.  The  references  to  a 
table  prepared  for  the  righteous  man,  such  as  Ps. 
xxiii.  5,  Luke  xxii.  f30,  should  also  be  considered. 

F.  G. 

SHIBOBOLETH  (ribsiQ?:  Scibbokth), 
Judg.  xii.  6.  The  Hebrew  word  which  the  Gilead- 
ites  under  Jephthah  made  use  of  at  the  passages  of 
the  Jordan,  after  a  victory  over  the  Ephraimites, 
to  test  the  pronunciation  of  the  sound  sh  by  those 
who  wished  to  cross  over  the  river,  'llie  Ephraim- 
ites, it  would  appear,  in  their  dialect  substituted 
for  ah  the  simple  sound  $ ;  and  the  Gileadttes,  re- 
garding every  one  who  failed  to  pronounce  sh  as  an 
Kphraimite  and  therefore  an  enemy,  put  him  to 
death  accordingly. 

The  word  "  Shibboleth,*'  which  has  now  a  sec- 
ond life  in  the  English  language  in  a  new  significa- 
tion, has  two  meanings  in  Hebrew:  1st,  an  ear  of 
eom ;  2dly,  a  stream  or  flood :  and  it  was,  perhaps, 
in  the  latter  sense  that  this  particular  word  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  Gileadites,  the  Jordan  being  a 
rapid  liver.  The  word,  in  the  latter  sense,  is  used 
twice  in  the  69th  Psalm,  in  verses  2  and  15,  where 
the  trai  slation  of  the  A.  V.  is  *'  ihejloodt  overflow 
OKI,"  and  **  let  not  the  wtiier-Jlood  overflow  me." 
If  in  English  the  word  retained  its  original  mean- 
Isig,  the  latter  passage  might  be  translated  **  Let 
Dot  a  shibboleth  of  waters  drown  me."  There  is 
no  mystery  in  this  particular  word.  Any  word  be- 
ginning with  the  sound  <A  would  have  answered 
equally  well  as  a  test. 


•  In  proper  names  net  juttnialiaed  In  KngUsb 
nuougb  the  LXX.,  the  Hebvew  form  is  retalDed,  as  in 
Hsphiboshetb,  Ishboaheth.  The  latter  name  is  melted 
lawn  In  the  LXX.  to  'UpooM ;  as,  with  the  i  fermi 
ftm  fvBoeh  have  toTraed  maiiy  lAtfn  words  iMginniDg 
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Before  the  introduction  of  towd-pMnts  (wliiif 
took  place  not  earlier  than  the  6th  century  a.  j>. 
there  was  nothing  in  Hebrew  to  distingniaii  tU 
letters  Shin  and  'Sin,  so  it  could  not  be  Ibiowu  I>t 
the  eye  in  reading  when  A  was  to  be  souDd^tl 
after  n,  jiut  as  now  in  English  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  it  should  be  sounded  in  the  wtxrds  tmyftr, 
Asia^  Perain ;  or  in  German,  accordii^  to  tite 
most  common  ixt>nunciation,  after  s  in  Um  word» 
Sprache,  Spiel,  Sturm,  Stirfel,  and  a  large  daas 
of  similar  words.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  sound 
sA  is  unknown  to  the  Greek  Umguage,  as  the  Eng- 
flsh  th  is  unknown  to  so  many  modem  languaj^ea. 
Hence  hi  the  Septuagint  proper  names  commcnoe 
simply  with  s,  which  In  Hebrew  commence  vitb 
sA ,'  and  one  result  has  been  that,  throogh  the  Sep- 
tuagint and  the  Vulgate,  some  of  these  namea, 
such  as  Samuel,  Samson,  Simeon,  and  Solunooo, 
having  become  ^  naturalized  in  the  Greek  form  in 
the  English  language,  have  been  retained  in  thb 
form  in  the  English  version  of  the  O.  T.  Hetice, 
likewise,  it  is  a  singularity  of  the  Septuagint  \er- 
sion  that,  in  the  passage  in  Judg.  xii.  6,  Ibe 
translator  could  not  introduce  the  word  ^*  Shib- 
boleth," and  has  sulwtituted  one  of  ita  transla- 
tions, ffrdxvs,  "  an  ear  of  com,"  which  tdb  the 
original  story  by  analogy.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  this  word  may  have  been  ingeniously  preferred 
to  any  Greek  word  signifying  *<stpeam,"  oi 
**  flood,"  from  its  first  letters  being  rather  harah- 
sounding,  independently  of  its  containing  a  got- 
tural.  £.  T. 

SHIB'MAH  (np;iQ7,  t.  e.  Sibmah  Tcoobuat 
or  fragrance]:  2c/3afUi-*  Sabama).  One  of  the 
places  on  the  east  of  Jordan  which  were  taken 
possession  of  and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Beubcr 
(Num.  xxxii  38).  It  is  probably  the  same  with 
Sbebam  (t.  e.  Sebam)  named  in  the  list  at  the  be- 
ginnuig  of  the  chapter,  and  is  certainly  identical 
with  Sibmah,  so  celebrated  at  a  later  date  for  ita 
vines.  Indeed,  the  two  names  are  precijiely  the 
same  in  Hebrew,  though  our  translators  have 
chosen  to  introduce  a  difference.  S:bmab,  and 
not  Shibmah,  is  the  accurate  representatxTe  of  the 
Hebrew  original.  G. 

SHICRON  (r"»J?J  [drwdenneMs]'.  Joe 
X^;  Alex.  AKKopctva:  Seckrona).  One  of  tlit 
landmarks  at  the  western  end  of  the  north  boun- 
dary of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  11,  only).  It  lay  between 
Ekron  (Akir)  and  Jabueel  {Yebna),  the  port  at 
which  the  boundary  ran  to  the  sea.  No  trace  of 
the  name  has  been  discovered  between  these  two 
places,  which  are  barely  four  miles  apart.  The 
Alex.  I4XX.  (with  an  unusual  independence  of  the 
Hebrew  text)  has  evidently  taken  Shicron  as  s 
repetition  of  Ekron,  but  the  two  names  are  toe 
essentially  different  to  allow  of  this,  which  is  not 
supported  by  any  other  version.''  The  Targum 
gives  it  Shicaron,  and  with  this  agrees  Eusebius 
{Onom,  Aaxoape^h  though  no  knowledge  of  the 
k)cality  of  the  place  is  to  be  gained  from  Ua  notioe. 

G. 

SHIELD  (nj?i  ]30,  tobg?,  rnnbi 


with  s<,  Bach  as  BtodQum  «  Mtude,  Btrenss  m 
etc.,  eto. 

b  *  Mora  probably  the  ini  lal  S  was  omitted 
dentally  in  the  Alex.  MS.  on  aooooat  of  the  KH  pn 
ceding.    The  reading  of  Comp.  mad  Al^.  la  «if  Jmmg^ 
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fW  tlmt  firat  of  Ibe  Hebrew  terma  quoted  hmve 
km  abcady  Dotioed  under  the  head  of  Arms, 
9bgn  it  is  rtated  that  the  tzinnAk  was  a  large  ob< 
iocif  ihieid  or  target,  ou««riiig  the  whole  body ;  that 
the  mdgim  was  a  small,  round  or  oval  shield ;   and 
that  the  term  Me/et  is  of  doubtful  import,  applying 
to  wiDe  ornamental  pieee  of  armor.     To  these  we 
vmjdddaocASfdA,  a  poetical  term  occurring  only  in 
IV  xci.  4.    The  ordinary  shield  ccmsisted  of  a  frame- 
work of  wood  oorered  with  leather;  it  thus  admit- 
ted of  being  burnt  (Ex.  xxxix.  9).    The  mdgin  was 
Crcqaently  cased  with  metal,  either  brass  or  copper; 
its  appearance  in  this  case  resembled  gold,^  when 
the  sun  sbone  on  It  (1  Mace  vi.  89),  and  to  this, 
lather  than  to  the  practice  of  smearing  blood  on  the 
shield,  WW  may  refer  the  redness  noticed  by  Nahum 
(iL  3).     The  surteoe  of  the  shield  was  kept  bright 
bj  the  application  of  oil,  as  implied  in  Is.  xxi.  5; 
hence  Saul's  shield  is  described  as  <*  not  anointed 
vithoii,'*  t.  e.  doaty  andgory  (aSam.  i.2l).    Oil 
amid  be  as  usefol  for  the  metal  as  for  the  leather 
shield.     In  order  to  preserve  it  from  the  effects 
sf  wratho',  the  shield  was  kept  covered,  except  in 
setoal  conflict  (Is.  xxii.  6;  eomp.  Cses.  B.  G.  ii. 
U;  Oc  NaL  Veor.  U.  14).    The  shield  was  worn 
on  the  left  arm,  to  which  it  was  attached  by  a 
strspw     It  was  oaed  not  only  in  the  field,  but  also 
ia  besfagiug  towns,  when  it  served  for  the  proteo- 
tkm  of  the  head,  the  combined  shields  of  the  be- 
wgers  forming  a  kind  of  teaiudo  (Ez.  xxvi.  8). 
Shislds  of  state  were  co\-ered  with  beaten  gold. 
Solomon  made  such  for  use  in  religions  processions 
(1  K.  X.  16,  17);  when  these  were  carried  off  they 
vera  replaoed  by  shields  of  brass,  which,  as  being 
Ins  valuable,  were  kept  m  the  guard*  room  (IK. 
xiT.  27).  while  the  former  had  been  suspended  in 
the  palace  lor  ornament.     A  laige  golden  shield 
was  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Romans,  when  the 
treit  J  with  them  was  renewed  by  Simon  Maceabseiis 
(1  Mace  xir.  24,  xv.  18);  it  was  intended  as  a 
token  of  alliance  (cr^^^oAor  rrjs  ovfifMxiat,  Jo- 
seph. AnL  xiv.  8,  §  5),  but  whether  any  symbolic 
■znificance  was  attached  to  tlie  shield  in  particular 
ss  being  the  wei^Mn  of  protection,  is  uncertain. 
Other  instances  of  a  similar  present  occur  (Suet. 
CaUg.  16),  as  well  as  of  complimentary  presents  of 
s  diftrent  kind  on  the  part  of  allies  (Cic.  Vtn: 
2  Act.  iv.  29,  §  67).    Shields  were  su8{)ended  about 
puUic  buildings  for  ornamental  purposes  (1  K.  x. 
IT;  1  Alacc.  iv.  57,  vi.  2);  this  was  particularly 
tie  case  with  the  shields  (assuming  theltt  to  liave 
this  BDcaning)  which  David  took  from  Hadadezer 
(2  Sam.  viii.  7;  Cant  iv.  4),  and  which  were  nfler- 
vards  turned  to  practical  account  (2  K.  xi.  10 ;  2 
Chr.  xxiii.  9);  the  Gammadim  similarly  suspended 
theu  aboat  their  towers  (Hlz.  xxvii.  11;  scsGamma- 
Dixs).     In  the  metaphorical  knguage  of  tlie  Bible 
the  shield  geoerally  represents  the  protection  of  God 
(«.  ff.  Ps.  iii.  3,  xxviii.  7);  but  in  Ps.  xlvii.  9  it  is 
ipptied  to  earthly  rulers,  and  in  Eph.  vi.  16,  to 
Nh.  W.  L.  B. 

SHIOOAIOlfr  [3  syl]  0^107:  raXfiSt: 
Ptnimm\  Ps.  viL  1.  A  particular  kind  of  psalm, 
Iht  speeifie  character  of  which  is  now  not  known. 

In  the  singular  number  the  word  occurs  no- 
then  ia  Hebrew,  except  in  the  inscription  of  the 
^  Pissfan,  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  peculiar 

a  la  tas  pBSBsge  qocted,  the  shields  csrricd  bj  ths 
ef  AnUoehiis  are  said  to  have  besc  artnally 
This,  howwrt  *,  murt  taavs  bsra  a  mi  *ako. 
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in  that  psalm  to  distinguish  it  fiom  uuniennM 
others,  in  which  the  author  gives  utterance  to  \m 
feelings  igainst  his  enemies,  and  implores  the  sut 
sistance  of  Jehovah  against  them;  so  that  tlie  con- 
tents of  the  psalm  justify  no  conclusive  inference 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  In  the  inscription 
to  the  Ode  of  the  Prophet  Uabakkuk  (iii.  1),  the 
word  occurs  in  the  plural  number;  but  the  phrase 
in  which  it  stands  "  *a/  shiffywiuth  *'  is  deemed  al- 
most unanimously,  as  it  would  seem,  by  modem 
Hebrew  scholars  to  mean  '*  after  the  manner  of  the 
Shiggaion,"  and  to  be  merely  a  direction  as  to  the 
kind  of  musical  measures  by  which  the  ode  was  to 
be  accompanied.  This  being  so,  the  ode  is  no  real 
hdp  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  Shiggaiou ;  for 
the  ode  itself  is  not  so  called,  though  it  is  directed 
to  be  sung  according  to  the  measures  of  tlie  shig- 
galon.  And,  indeed,  if  it  were  called  a  shiggaion, 
the  difficulty  would  not  be  diminished ;  for,  inde- 
pendently of  the  inscription,  no  one  would  have 
e\'er  thought  that  the  ode  and  the  psalm  belonged 
to  the  same  species  of  sacred  poem;  and  even  since 
their  possible  similarity  has  been  suggested,  no  one 
has  definitely  pointed  out  in  what  that  similarity 
consists,  so  as  to  justify  a  distinct  cliissification. 
In  this  state  of  uncertainty  it  is  natural  to  en- 
deavor to  form  a  conjecture  as  to  the  meaning  of 
Shiggaion  firom  its  etymology;  but  unfortunately 
there  are  no  less  than  three  rival  etymologies,  each 
with  plausible  claims  to  attention.     Gesenius  and 

Fiirst,  s.  r.,  concur  in  deriring  it  from  n2Q7  (the 

Piel  of  njtt?),  in  the  sense  of  magnifying  or  ex- 
tolling with  praises;  and  they  justify  this  deriva- 
tion by  kindred  Syriac  words.  Shiggaion  would 
thus  mean  a  hymn  or  psalm :  but  its  specific  mean- 
ing, if  it  has  any,  as  applicable  to  the  7th  Psalm, 
would  continue  unknown.  Ewald,  Die  PottUchtn 
Bachtr  dea  AUtn  Bundes^  i.  29 ;  R(3diger,  $.  r.  in 
his  continuation  of  Qesenius*  Thnauita ;  and  De- 
litEsch,  Commentnr  abtr  den  PsaUer^  i.  51,  derive 

it  from  n^^9  in  the  sense  of  reeling,  as  from  wine, 
and  consider  the  word  to  be  somewhat  equivalent 
to  adithyrambus;  while  De  Wette,  Die  Ptalmen, 
p.  34,  Lee,  s.  v.,  and  Hitsig,  Die  Zwolf  kJeinen 
Pinphcten,  p.  26,  interpret  the  word  as  a  psalm  oi 
lamentation,  or  a  psalm  in  distress,  as  derived  from 
Arabic.  Hupfeld,  on  the  other  hand,  Die  PicUmev^ 
1.  109,  199,  coivjectures  that  shiggaion  is  identical 
with  biggaion,  Ps.  ix.  16,  in  the  sense  of  poem  or 

song,  fix)m  nun,  to  meditate  or  compose;  but  even 
so,  no  information  would  be  conveyed  as  to  ths 
specific  nature  of  the  poem. 

As  to  the  inscription  of  Habakkuk's  ode,  ^*  'ol 
$higy6n6thy*^  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  is  fitth 
dZTit',  which  conveys  no  definite  meaning.  The 
Vulgate  translates  ^*pro  ignorantiis,**  as  if  the 
word  had  been  shegdffdthj  transgressions  through 
ignorance  (Lev.  iv.  2,  27;  Num.  xv.  27;  Eccl.  v. 
6),  or  shegtSth  (Ps.  xix.  13),  which  seems  to  have 
nearly  the  same  meaning.  Perhaps  the  Vulgate 
was  influenced  by  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  where 

thigyMidth    seems   to  be    translated  Sn'>  vU72. 

In  the  A.  Y.  of  Hab.  iii.  1,  the  rendering  is  '  upon 
shigionoth,  *  as  if  shigionoth  were  some  musical 
instrumen*.      But  under  any  circumstances  *ak 


as  even 
67). 


sIlTflr  ehkids  wars  Tsry  rsre  (DIod.  81  ^  svfl 
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( v27)  must  not  be  tnnal&tad  t*npon,**  in  the  aenie 
if  |JAjing  upon  an  instrument.  Of  this  use  there 
Is  not  a  single  undoubted  example  in  prose,  although 
playing  on  musical  instrumuits  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to;  and  in  poetry, although  there  is  one  pa»- 
sage,  Ps.  xcii.  3,  where  the  word  might  be  so  trans- 
lated, it  might  equally  well  be  rendered  there  **  to 
the  aooompaninient  of*  the  musical  instruments 
therein  specified  —  and  this  translation  is  preferable. 
It  seems  likewise  a  mistake  that  'a/  is  translated 
*'  upon  '*  when  preceding  the  supposed  musical  in- 
itruments,  Gittith,  Machalath,  Negtnath,  Nech!- 
k>th,  ShClsban,  Shosbannim  (Ps.  viii.  1,  Ixxxi.  1, 
IxxxIt.  1,  liii.  1,  Ixxxviii.  1,  Ixi.  1,  t.  1,  Ix.  1,  xlv. 
1,  bux.  1,  Ixxx.  1).  Indeed,  all  these  words  are 
itigarded  by  Ewald  {Poet.  Bach.  i.  177)  as  mean- 
ing musical  keys,  and  by  Fiirst  (s.  w.)  as  mean- 
ing musical  bands.  Whate\'er  may  be  thought  of 
the  proposed  substitutes,  it  is  very  singular,  if  those 
six  words  signify  musical  instruments,  that  not  one 
of  them  should  be  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  whole 
Bible.  £.  T. 

SHI'HOK  0  Wtt7,   i.    e.    Shion :    2(»va; 

[Alex.  2ciai^0  Ston),  A  town  of  Issachar,  named 
only  in  Josh.  xix.  19.  It  occurs  between  Ha- 
l^raim  and  Anaharath.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
\Onoma»t,)  mention  it  as  then  existing  "near 
Mount  Tabor."  The  only  name  at  all  resembling 
it  at  present  in  that  neighborhood  is  the  Chirbet 
Schi'in  of  ])r.  Schulss  (Zimmermann*s  Map  of  (JnU 
Oee,  1861)  1^  mile  N.  W.  of  BebuHeh.  This  is 
prcbably  the  pLice  mentioned  by  Schwarz  (p.  166) 
■f  ^^Siiin  between  Duberieh  and  Jqfa.'*  The 
identification  is,  however,  very  uncertain,  since 
SdiCin  appears  to  contain  the  Ain,  while  the  He- 
brew name  does  not. 

The  redundant  A  in  the  A.  V.  Is  an  error  of  the 
recent  editions.  In  that  of  1611  the  name  it 
Shion.  O. 

8HrHOB  OP  EGYPT  (Dn?Q  nhn^ttJ : 

•        •     •  • 

Hpia  Aly^ftrov''  SUioi'  jEgypti^  1  Clir.  xiii.  6)  is 
spoken  of  as  one  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in 
David's  time,  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  being  the 
other.  It  must  correspond  to  **  Shihor,*'  "  the 
Shihor  which  [is]  before  Egypt "  (Josh.  xiii.  S,  3), 
A.  v.  "  Sihor,"  sometimes,  at  least,  a  name  of  the 
Xile,  occurring  in  other  passages,  one  of  which 
(where  it  has  the  article)  is  pa^el  to  this.  The 
nie  of  the  article  indicates  that  the  word  is  or  has 
been  an  appellative,  rather  the  former  if  we  judge 
only  from  the  complete  phrase.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  Shihor  Mizraim  is  used  inter- 
changeably with  Nahal  Mizraim,  and  that  the 
name  Siiihor-Libnath,  in  the  north  of  Palestine, 
unless  derived  from  the  Egyptians  or  the  Phceni- 
sian  colonists  of  Egypt,  as  we  are  disposed  to  think 
Qn8<«ible,  from  the  connection  of  that  country  with 
*hi  ancient  manufacture  of  glass,  shows  that  the 
wurd  Shihor  is  not  restricted  to  a  great  river.  It 
would  appear  therefore  that  Shihor  of  Egypt  and 
••  the  Shihor  which  [is]  before  Egypt "  might  des- 
ignate the  stream  of  the  Wddi-P  Areeth :  Shihor 
ilone  would  still  be  the  Nile.  On  the  other  band, 
ootii  Shihor,  and  even  Nahal,  alone,  are  names  of 
Uie  Nile,  while  Nahal  Mizraim  is  used  interohange- 

ibly  with  the  river  pnS,  not  bn3)  of  Minaim. 

Wt  therefore  are  disposed   to  hold   that  all  the 
deripiate  the  Nik.     The  fltxMM  of  the 
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name  Shihor  to  the  Nile  muat  be  icuenibered 
[Nile;  River  of  Eotpt;  Sihob.]     R.  S.  P. 

•  It  is  difficult  to  a4just  all  the  Biblical  refer- 
ences to  Shihor,  to  the  river  Nile.  In  laaiah  xxiil 
3,  the  exports  of  Egypt,  especially  in  grain,  an 
spoken  of  as  oontributing  to  swell  Uie  oomiDerDe  of 
Tyro:  **By  great  waters  the  seed  of  Shihor,  the 
harvest  of  I'ec/r,  is  her  revenue."  Thia  oaost  reler 
to  the  Nile  as  the  cause  of  the  fertility  of  Egypt. 
Again,  in  Jeremiah  ii.  18,  where  the  Lord  is  expos- 
tulating with  Israel  for  seeing  help  firom  Egypt  sod 
Assyria,  the  Nile  is  evidently  referred  to  as  the 
water  of  which  the  Egyptians  drink,  and  as  aaswtf- 
ing  to  the  Euphrates:  *^  What  hast  thou  to  do  in 
the  way  of  E^pt,  to  drink  the  waten  of  SkikoTf 
or  what  hast  thou  to  do  in  the  way  of  Aasyiia,  tv 
drink  the  waten  of  the  river?  ** 

But  the  meaning  is  less  clear  wbflVB  Shihor  is 
spoken  of  as  the  boundary  between  ^;jpt  and  Ca- 
naan. Just  before  bis  death  Joshua  described  the 
land  on  the  south  that  reniaiued  to  be  po«esMd,ai 
"  all  the  borders  of  the  Philistines,  rind  all  (Keshan, 
from  Sihor  which  is  before  Egypt  '*  (Joah.  xiii.  3); 
and  David,  when  taking  the  ark  up  to  Jerusalem,  is 
said  to  have  "  gathered  all  Israel  ti^tlier,  from  Ski- 
hor  of  Egypt  even  unto  the  entering  of  Hannth  '* 
(1  Chr.  xiii.  5).  Joshua  may  have  had  in  view  the 
toeadth  of  dominion  promised  to  Almdiam;  bat 
certainly  in  his  day  the  Egyptians  themselves  did 
not  limit  their  territory  eastward  at  the  Nite;  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  kingdom  of  David  in 
its  highest  prosperity,  ever  extended  literally  to  the 
bank  of  the  Nile.  Hence,  if  the  deecriptitm  u 
these  passages  is  taken  with  geogn^thical  aocorsey, 
the  Shihor  before  J'^gypt  must  denote  the  Wddi-l- 
^Areetli ;  but  if  taken  with  the  latitude  of  prophetic 
or  poetic  description  it  may  also  denote  the  Nile, 
and  so  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  passages 
dted  above.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  name  be 
relieved  of  its  apparent  ambiguity.  J.  P.  T. 

SHI'HOR-LIB'NATH    (™?b  -IIJTtt? 

[see  below] :  r^  Si^v  [Vat  2ci»v]  jrol  Ao^oMf^; 
Alex.  Setwp  ir.  A. :  Sihor  ei  Labanafh ).  Named  only 
in  Josh.  xix.  26  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  boun- 
dary of  Asber.  Nothing  is  known  of  it.  By  the 
ancient  translators  and  commentators  (as  Peshito- 
Syriac,  and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  m  the  Onomattiocm^ 
the  names  are  taken  as  belonging  to  two  disttoet 
places.  But  modem  commentators,  beginning  per< 
haps  with  Masius,  haro  inclined  to  consider  ShihOT  ss 
identical  with  the  name  of  the  Nile,  and  Shthor^UH. 
nath  to  be  a  river.  I^  by  the  meaning  of  Ubnatli 
as  *^  white,**  tliey  interpret  the  Shihor- Libnath  ss  the 
glass  river,  which  they  then  naturally  identify  with 
the  Ifelu8«  of  Pliny  {Ff.  N,  v.  19),  the  present 
Nnhr  Naman^  which  drains  part  of  the  pbun  of 
Akhn,  and  enters  the  Mediterranean  a  short  dis- 
tance below  that  city.  It  is  a  pity  to  disturb  s 
theory  at  once  so  ingenious  and  so  consistent,  and 
supported  by  the  great  name  of  liHchadis  {SvppL 
No.  2462),  but  it  is  surely  very  fitf-fetched.  Then 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  Shihor-Libnath  is  s 
stream  at  all,  except  the  agreement  of  the  firit  por- 
tion of  the  name  with  a  rare  word  used  br  tbi 
If  He  —  a  river  which  can  hare  nothing  in  eommoo 
with  an  insignificant  streamlet  like  the  yamtm. 
And  even  if  it  be  a  river,  the  position  of  the  A^- 


a  It  is  singular,  too,  that  Joenphus  shoold  stall 
that  there  was  a  monument  of  Uttmium  staiKttnf  okM 
to  the  Belos  (A  /.  U.  10,  (  2). 
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turn  b  ■OTiiltaWe,  ihioe,  «•  for  aa  eui  be  gathered 
kom  tbe  very  obacare  liat  in  whieh  the  name  oo- 
nra,  Stii]ior>LibiiMth  waa  the  south  pivot  of  the 
tenitevy  of  Aaher,  below  ^unt  Cannel.  Relaiid's 
SHQeetnTO  of  tbe  Crooodeilon  river,'  probably  th? 
.Veidk  cf-  Ttmmkj  doae  to  JTaiKinyeA,  ia  too  fiw 
lODth.  G. 

SHUj'HI   OnVo^   [perh.  armed]  :    SoXot, 

2a\(;  [Vat.  ScMtfci',  SoAfi;]  Alex.  SoAoXa,  2a- 
JUt:  Sa/o*.  iSeJoAi).  The  father  of  Aaubah,  Je- 
tuafaaphai^a  mother  (1  K.  zxiL  43;  8  Chr.  xz.  31). 

SHIL^IM    (D^n^Q^   [armed  men,  Ges.; 

ffmdahu^  Fufst]:  2a\^;  Alex.  ScAcci/i:  Selini). 
One  of  the  dtiea  in  the  southern  porUon  of  the 
tribe  of  Jodah.  Its  place  in  the  Ust  ia  between 
Ubaoth  «od  Ain,  or  Ain-Rimmon  (Josh.  xr.  32), 
sod  H  is  not  elaewhefe  mentioned.  It  is  not  even 
oxmed  bj  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  No  trace  of  it 
kaa  yet  been  diaoovered.  In  the  list  of  Simeon's 
cities  in  Joah.  six.,  SiiABUHjuf  (ver.  6)  occupies 
the  pJaee  of  Shilhim,  and  in  1  Chr.  iv.  31  thia  is 
ikil  fbitber  changed  to  Shaaraim.  It  is  difficult 
to  My  if  these  an  mere  oorrupUons,  or  denote  any 
adaal  vsristioDa  of  name. 

The  Jnztapoaitiou  of  Shilhim  and  Ain  has  led  to 
the  eoigectare  that  they  are  identical  with  the  Sa- 
lim  and  iEnoo  of  St.  John  the  Baptist:  but  their 
pQsitkm  In  the  south  of  Judah,  so  remote  from  the 
ieeoe  of  St.  John's  labors  and  the  other  events  of 
the  Gospel  history,  seems  to  forbid  this.  G. 

SHILXEM  (D^tt?  \rtquUat] :  SoAA^m»  5f  A- 
ki/i  [Vat.  -Xi|];  Alex.  2vAXi}/a  in  Gen.:  Sailem, 
StBem).  Son  of  Napbtali,  and  ancestor  of  the 
faulyof  tbe  Shillemites  (Gen.  xlvi.  24;  Num. 
Kxvt  49).     The  same  as  Shallum  7. 

SHILXSMITES,  THE  C^O^Wn  [patr., 
■  shove] :  ^  2«AAi|^  [Vat  -fiu] :  SeUemiUe).  The 
imendanto  of  Shilkm  the  sou  of  Napbtali  (Num. 
Kxn.48). 

8HIIXXAH,    THE    WATERS  OP  C*Q 

T/yn  [ienJiMg forth] :  r^  S9<»p rov i€t\»dfi \ 

Aks.  tiXmtfA :  Sead.    ^I^JUm    yj^^^  Ain 

SefaalB  :  n^mm  Siloe).  A  certain  aoft-flovring 
ibiam  emptojed  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (viii.  6)  to 
paint  his  oomparison  between  the  quiet  oonftdenoe 
la  Jehovah  which  he  was  ur^ng  on  the  people,  and 
the  overwhelming  violence  of  the  king  of  Assyria, 
fcr  wtiose  aUxance  they  were  clamoring. 

Then  la  no  leoaon  to  doubt  that  the  waters  in 
fnestion  were  tbe  same  which  are  better  known 
ndcr  their  later  name  of  Siloam  —  the  only  per- 
spviug  of  Jeruaafem.     Objection  has  been 
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Iskea  to  the  fiiet  that  the  "  waters  of  Siloam  "  run 
with  an  irregular  intermittent  action,  and  therefore 
eoold  hardly  be  appealed  to  as  flowing  <*  softly." 
Bet  the  testittiony  of  careful  investigators  (Rob.  BibL 
Ma.  L  341,  342;  Barclay,  CUy,  p.  516)  establishes 
the  &et  that  tbe  disturbanee  only  takes  pUce,  at  the 
■ft>scst»  two  or  three  tiroes  a  day,  say  three  to  four 
kson  out  of  the  twenty-four,  the  flow  being  •«  per- 
betly  qnieaornt  '*  during  the  rest  of  the  time.  In 
die  distnrfoance  only  occurs  ones  io  <^^wo  or 
days.    Soeh  intermptionf  to  the  quiet  flow 

Ehs  ftefum  Jonatban,  Pashilo,  and  Arabic  Ver- 
iTl  K.  L  88,  read  Bhlloab  tot  the  QUum  o^  tbe 


of  the  stream  would  therefore  not  int^.fere  with  the 
contrast  enforced  in  the  prophet's  metaplior. 

The  krm  of  the  name  employed  by  Isaiah  k 
midway  between  the  hat-Shelach  of  Neheroiah  (A. 
V.  SiLOAii)  and  the  Siloam  of  the  N.  T.  A  sira- 
ikr  change  is  noticed  under  Shilomi. 

The  spring  and  pool  of  Siloam  ate  treated  of 
under  that  head.  G. 

SHILOH  (n'b'^ttJ :  ra  iaroKttfura  ain^i 

qui  mUtendut  est).  In  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible,  Shi- 
k>h  is  onoe  used  as  the  name  of  a  person,  in  a  very 
difficult  passage,  in  the  10th  verse  of  the  49tb  chap 
ter  of  (jenesls.  Supposhig  that  the  transktion  ii 
correct,  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  Peaceable,  et 
Pacific,  and  the  allusion  is  either  to  Solomon,  whoer 
name  has  a  similar  signification,  or  to  the  expected 
Messiah,  who  in  Is.  ix.  6  u  expressly  called  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  This  was  once  the  translation  of 
Gesenius,  though  he  afterwards  saw  reason  to  aban- 
don it  (see  his  lexicon,  s.  v.),  and  it  is  at  present 
the  translation  of  Hengstenberg  in  his  Chrittoloffie 
det  AUen  TestamefOSj  p.  69,  and  of  the  Grand 
Rabbin  Wogue,  in  bis  TransUtion  of  Genesis,  a 
work  which  is  approved  and  recommended  by  the 
Grand  Rabbins  of  France  {Le  PerUnteuque^  ou  lee 
Cinq  Lxvrts  de  Moise^  Paris,  1860).  Both  these 
writers  regard  the  passage  as  a  Messianic  prophecy, 
and  it  is  so  accepted  by  the  writer  of  the  article 
MR88IAH  in  this  work  (vol.  iii.  p.  1906  j. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  original  Hebres 
text  is  correct  as  it  stands,  there  are  three  objec- 
tions to  this  translation,  which,  taken  collectively, 
seem  &tal  to  it.  1st.  Tbe  word  Shiloh  occurs  no- 
where elie  in  Hebrew  as  the  name  or  appellation  of 
a  penon.  2dly.  The  only  other  Hebrew  word, 
apparently,  of  the  same  form,  is  Giloh  (Josh.  xt. 
61:  2  Sam.  xv.  12);  and  this  is  the  name  of  a  city, 
and  not  of  a  person.  e3dly.  By  translating  the 
word  as  it  is  translated  everywhere  else  in  tiie  Bible, 
namely,  as  the  name  of  the  city  in  Kphraim  where 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  remained  during  such  a 
long  period,  a  sufficiently  good  meaning  is  given  to 
the  passage  without  any  violence  to  the  Hebrew 
language,  and,  indeed,  with  a  precise  grammat' 

ical  parallel  elaewhere  (compare  7V7W  bb^l,  1 

Sam.  if.  12).  The  simple  translation  is,  ^«  The 
sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  the  ruler's 
staflf  from  between  his  feet,  till  be  shall  go  to  Shi- 
loh." And,  in  this  case,  the  allusion  would  be  to 
tbe  primacy  of  Judah  in  war  (Judg.  i.  1,  2,  xx.  18; 
Num.  ii.  3,  x.  14),  which  was  to  continue  until  the 
Promised  Land  vras  conquered,  and  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  was  solemnly  deposited  at  Shiloh.  Some 
Jewish  writers  had  previously  maintained  that  Shi- 
loh, the  city  of  Ephraim,  was  refenrd  to  in  this 
passage :  and  Servetus  bad  propounded  the  same 
opinion  in  a  fanciful  dissertation,  in  which  he  at> 
tributed  a  double  meaning  to  the  words  {Ot  Trit^ 
itfite,  lib.  ii.  p.  61,  ed.  of  1658  A.  D.).  But  the 
above  translation  and  explanation,  as  proposed  and 
defended  on  critical  grounds  of  reasonable  validity, 
was  first  su^^ested  in  modem  days  by  Teller  (N^tfta 
Ciiliaa  et  kxegeticxe  in  Oen.  xlix.,  Deut.,  xxxiii. 
Ex.  XV.,  Judg.  v.,  HalsB  et  Hehnstadii,  1766),  and 
it  has  since,  with  modifications,  found  favor  with 
numerous  learned  men  belonging  to  various  schools 
of  theology,  such  as  Eichhom,  Hitzig,  Tuch,  Bleek, 
Ewald,  Delitxsch,  Rodiger,  Kallsch,  Luzzafcto,  ani 
Daridmn. 
Theol)iections  to  this  interpretation  are  set  fotth 
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it  IflDgth  bj  Hengftttibeig  (L  c.),  and  the  rmodi 
b  its  fa?or,  with  an  account  of  the  varioua  inter- 
pretations which  bare  been  suggnted  by  others,  are 
well  given  by  Davidson  {Intivduefion  1o  tht  Old 
Testament^  i.  199-210).  Supposing  always  that 
'.he  existing  text  is  correct,  the  reasons  in  fitvor  of 
Teller's  interpretation  seem  much  to  preponderate. 
It  may  be  obsened  that  the  main  obstacle  to  inter- 
preting the  word  Shiloh  in  its  simple  and  obvious 
meaning  seems  to  arise  from  an  imaginative  view 
of  the  prophecy  respecting  the  Tweh-e  Tribes,  which 
finds  in  it  more  than  is  justified  by  a  sober  exami- 
nation of  it.  llius  Hengsteuberg  says:  "The  tem- 
poral limit  which  is  here  placed  to  the  preeminence 
of  Judah  would  be  in  glaring  contradiction  to 
fenes  8  and  9,  in  which  Judah,  without  any  tem- 
poral limitation,  is  raised  to  be  the  Lion  of  God." 
But  the  allusion  to  a  lion  is  simply  the  following: 
**.)udah  is  a  lion's  whelp:  from  the  prey,  my  son, 
thou  art  gone  up :  he  stooped  down,  he  couched  as 
a  lion,  and  as  an  old  lion ;  who  ^all  rouse  him 
op?  "  Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  general  coloring 
of  oriental  imagery,  there  is  nothing  in  this  pas- 
sage which  makes  a  reference  to  tiie  city  Shiloh 
improbable.  Again,  Hengstenberg  says  that  the 
visions  of  Jacob  never  gu  into  what  is  special,  but 
always  have  r^^ard  to  the  future  as  a  whole  and  on 
a  great  scale  {itn  gnmen  und  </ros»en).  If  this  is 
so,  it  is  iievertlieless  compatible  with  the  foUowing 
geogn^)bical  statement  respecting  Zebulun :  *^  Zel^ 
ulun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea,  and  he 
shall  be  for  an  haven  of  ships,  and  his  bonder  shall 
be  unto  Zidon."  It  is  likewise  compatible  with 
(Hx>phecies  respecting  some  of  the  other  tribes, 
which,  to  any  one  who  examined  Jaoob*s  blessing 
minutely  with  lofty  expectations  would  be  disap- 
pointing. Ill  us  of  Benjamin,  within  whose  terri- 
tory the  glorious  Temple  of  Solomon  was  afterwards 
built,  it  is  merely  said,  "  Beujamin  shall  ravin  as  a 
wolf;  in  the  nioniing  be  shall  devour  the  prey,  and 
at  night  he  shall  divide  the  spoil."  Of  Gad  it  is 
said,  "  A  Utwp  shall  overcome  him,  but  he  shall 
overcome  at  the  hist."  Of  Asher,  "  Out  of  Asher 
his  bread  shall  be  fat,  and  he  shall  yield  royal 
dainties."  And  of  Naphtali,  *<  Naphtali  is  a  hind 
let  loose;  he  giveth  goodly  words  "  (Gen.  xlix.  19, 
90,  21,  27).  Indeed  the  difference  (except  in  the 
blMsing  of  Joseph,  in  whose  territory  Shiloh  was 
situated )  between  the  reality  of  the  prophecies  and 
the  demands  of  an  imaginative  mind,  explains,  perw 
haps,  the  strange  statement  of  St  Isidore  of  Pdu- 
slum,  quoted  by  Teller,  that,  when  Jacob  was  about 
to  announce  to  his  sons  the  future  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation,  he  was  restrained  by  the  ihiger  of 
(jod ;  silence  was  ei\joined  him :  and  he  was  seixed 
with  loss  of  memory.  See  the  letter  of  St.  Isidore, 
Ub.  i.  Epist.  865,  in  BiUiothtca  Maxima  Patrutn^ 
Hi.  670. 

2.  The  next  best  transbaion  of  Shiloh  is  per- 
haps that  of  **  Rest."  The  passage  would  then  run 
taus:  *<  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah 
....  till  rest  come,  and  the  nations  obey  him  " 
—  and  the  reference  woukl  be  to  the  Messiah,  who 
WIS  to  spring  from  the  tribe  of  Judah.  This 
translation,  deserves  respectful  consideration,  as 
Saving  been  ultimately  adopted  by  Gesenius.    It 


a  This  writer,  however,  was  so  fkncifnl,  that  no  rs- 
eaa  be  placed  on  his  Judgment  on  any  point 
It  was  possible  Ibr  him  to  go  wrong.  Thus 
Us  paraphrase  of  the  propheoj  respecting  Benjamin 
IS!  " The  shenhtnah  shatt abide  in  the  land  of  Bd^a- 
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was  pt  del  led  by  Yater,  and  to  defended  by  KttfA^, 
in  the  Extgetaika  HamtBrnck^  Gen.  xlix.  10.  Ilim 
is  one  objection  less  to  it  than  to  the  use  of  Sbikib 
as  a  person,  and  it  is  not  without  some  probaUlit} 
Still  it  remains  subject  to  the  objection  that  ShiL>h 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible  exeepi  as  the  nsiur 
of  a  city,  and  that  by  translating  \ht  word  hat  si 
the  name  of  a  city  a  reasonably  good  meaning  ust 
be  given  to  tlie  passage. 

8.  A  third  explanation  of  Shibh,  on  the  s»- 
sumption  that  it  is  not  the  name  of  a  penon,  ii  t 
translation  by  various  learned  Jews,  aiqiannth 
countenanced  by  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  thai 
IShiioh  merely  means  *<  his  son,*'  i.  e.  the  son  d 
Judah  (in  the  sense  of  the  Messiah),  from  a  siip> 
posed  word  ShlL,  '*  a  son."  I'hcre  is,  however,  no 
such  word  in  known  Hebrew,  and  as  a  plea  for  its 
possible  existence  reference  is  made  to  an  Aribic 
word,  thnlU^  with  the  same  signification.  Thii 
meaning  of  **  his  son  "  owes,  perhapa,  its  prindpsl 
interest  to  its  having  been  substantially  adopted  bj 
two  such  theologians  as  Luther  and  Calvin.  (See 
the  Commentaiies  of  each  on  Gen.  xlix.  10.)  Lai- 
ther  connected  the  word  with  Schilyah  in  Deut. 
xxviii.  57,  but  this  would  not  now  be  deemed  per- 
missible. 

The  translation,  then,  of  Shiloh  ae  the  name  of 
a  city  is  to  lie  regarded  as  the  soundest,  if  the  pre*- 
ent  Hebrew  text  is  correct  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  there  being  some 
error  in  that  text  When  Jerome  translated  the 
word  "  qui  missus  est,"  we  may  be  certain  that  be 
did  not  read  it  as  Shiloh,  but  as  aoiiie  form  ol 

nbU7,  "  to  send,"  as  if  the  word  ^  AwccrroX- 
u4woi  might  hax'e  been  used  in  Greek.  We  maj 
likewise  ht  certain  that  the  translator  in  the  ^y 
tuagmt  did  not  read  the  word  as  it  stands  in  oar 

Bibles.     He  read  it  as  n'bB7=  Svg?,  preciielj 

corresponding  to  *1  v  "^CT^  and  translatfd  it  wi 

by  the  phrase  r&  Awoiccfficra  oir^;  so  thst  tbr 
meaning  would  be,  *'  'I'he  sceptre  shall  not  depsrt 
from  Judah  ....  till  the  things  reserred  for  him 
come."  It  is  most  probable  that  Ezekiel  resd  the 
word  ill  the  same  way  when  he  wrote  the  wordi 

to9??an  'iVntfij  rfany  (Ex.  xxi.  32,  in 

the  A.  y.  verse  27);' and  it  seems  likely,  though 
not  certun,  that  the  autlior  ^  of  the  Paraphrsse  0/ 
Jacob's  hut  words  in  the  Tai^gum  of  Onkelos  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  Exekiel  and  the  Septuagint 

suUtituting  the  word  Hi[Tl3V&  for  the  tS^PC 
of  Ezekiel.     It  is  not  meant  by  these  remarks  that 

n  /t27is  more  likely  to  have  been  correct  thso 

Shiloh,  though  one  main  aigument  against  H  /Q^t 

that  l^  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Pentateoeh  »i 

an  equivalent  to  *^tZ7K,  is  inconclusive,  ss  it  ocevn 
in  the  aong  of  Deborah,  which,  on  any  hypothesis, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  poem  of  great  antiquity- 
But  the  fact  that  there  were  different  readings,  in 
former  times,  of  this  very  difficult  passage,  necean- 
riiy  tends  to  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  eorred 
reading  may  have  been  lost 

min ;  and  In  his  possession  a  sanotuary  shall  he  boUt 
Morning  and  evening  the  priests  shall  oflBr  obisdm 
and  In  the  evening  they  iluai  d»«ide  the  nridot  • 
their  portiaa." 
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intcrpraUtSon  of  the  pment  nadiDg 
■ftj  be  adcyted,  the  one  which  must  be  prooouiMed 
ttdtJad  to  the  letMi  eonsideration  is  that  which 
Kf^rmm  the  piropbeej  relates  to  the  birth  of  Christ 
M  oocurnnig  in  the  reign  of  Uerod  just  before  Ju- 
dca  became  a  Bomaa  province.     There  is  no  such 
InterpRtation  in  the  Bible,  and  however  ancient 
this  mode  of  regarding  tlie  passnge  niaj  be,  it  must 
•ahmii  to  tJie  ordeal  of  a  dispassionate  scrutiny. 
In  the  firai  place,  it  is  impossible  reasonably  to  re- 
gard the  dependent  rule  of  King  Herod  the  Idu- 
icaao  aa  an  instanoe  of  the  sceptre  being  still  borne 
by  Judah.     In  order  to  appreciate  the  [Hvcise  posi- 
tioti  oi  Herod,  it  may  be  enough  to  quote  the  un- 
soifieious  testimony  of  Jerome,  who,  in  hit.  Com- 
cientaries   on  Matthew,  lib.  iil.  c.  22,  writes  as 
f>j&ovs:  **  C^^esar  Augustus  Herodem  filium  Anti- 
patiis  afieckigoiam  et  pniaeljtam  regem  Judads  con- 
tsitnexut,  qui  ttHnttu  praemet,  et  Romano  pareret 
vs^^ruK**     Secondly,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
ftboot  5S8  jears  b^ore  Christ,  Jerusalem  had  been 
takai,  its  Tonple  destroyed,  and  its  inhabitants 
led  away  into  Captivity  by  Nebucbadueezar,  king 
of  the  Chaldees,  and  during  the  next  fifty  years  the 
Jews  wcsc  sabjecta  of  the  Chaldsean  Empire.  After- 
wda,  during  a  period  of  somewhat  above  200 
yean,  from  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  to  the 
ddeat  of  l>aiius  by  Alexander  the  Great  at  Arbela, 
Jadaea  was  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire.    Sub- 
leqocDtly,  during  a  period  of  163  years,  from  the 
death  of  Alexander  to  the  rising  of  the  Maccabees, 
the  Jews  were  ruled  by  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
Henee  for  a  period  of  more  than  400  years  from 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
the  Jews  w«re  depri^^ed  of  their  independence;  and, 
ss  a  |dun,  undeniable  matter  of  fact,  the  sceptre 
bad  already  dqiarted  from  Judah.     Without  pur- 
suing this  aabject  fiuiher  through  the  rule  of  the 
Matfrahe»e  (a  fiuuily  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  not 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah)  down  to  the  capture  of 
Jerttsakm  and  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Pom- 
pey  (B.  c.  63),  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  a 
snppnaed  fulfillment  of  a  prophecy  whioh  ignores 
the  dependent  state  of  Judsa  during  400  years 
sftcr  the  destraetion  of  the  first  Temple,  cannot  be 
mgarded  aa  baaed  upon  sound  principles  of  inter- 
pntation.  £.  T. 

8HIXOH,  ae  the  name  of  a  phoe,  stands  in 

Hebiew  as  H^ttJ  (Josh.  xviiL  1-10),  "^br    (1 

San.  L  84,  UL  21;  Judg.  zxi.  19),  Tfh'^tp  (1  K. 

iL2T),"')Vv  (Judg.  zxi.  21;  Jer.  viL  12),  and 

periapa  also  lHb^t27,  whence  the  gentile  ^3'b^tZ7 

(1  K.  zi.  89,  zii.  15):  ui  the  LXX.  generally  as 
Z^Xm,  ^ifXAft;  in  Judg.  zxi.  Vat.  ^nkctr;  in  Jer. 
ift-  5  2aA4/^  '^^Ibx.  SoAcv/a;  in  Joseph.  Ant  viii. 
7,  §7;  11,  §  1,  etc.  JiXii;  v.  1,  §  19;  2,  §  9, 
JvCtv^;  8,  §  12,  XtiX^i  and  in  the  Vulg.  as  Siio, 
sad  more  rsrely  8eli*,    The  name  was  derived  prob- 

sblyfram  nbc^,  iV^,  <*to  rest,'*  and  repre- 
■Bted  the  idea  that  the  nation  attained  at  this 
phoe  to  a  state  of  rest,  or  that  the  Lord  himnelf 
eoidd  here  rest  among  his  people.  Taanath- 
dHiLon  may  be  another  name  of  the  same  place, 
^  of  a  dififerent  place  near  it,  through  which  it  was 
oatoiDSiy  to  pass  on  the  way  to  Shiloh  (as  the 
rtseore  eiymcrfogy  may  hidicate).  [Taahath- 
%mu>B,}    (^ee  also  Kvta's  Qttch,  <k$  A.  Bund. 
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The  principal  conditions  for  identifying  with 
oonfidenee  the  site  of  a  place  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  are:  (1)  that  the  modem  name  should  bear 
a  proper  resemblance  to  the  ancient  one;  (2)  that 
its  situation  accord  with  the  geographical  notices 
of  the  Scriptures;  and  (3)  that  the  statements  of 
early  writers  and  travellers  point  to  a  coincident 
conclusion.  Shiloh  affi>rds  a  striking  instance  o' 
the  combination  of  these  testimonies.  The  de- 
scription in  Judg.  xxi.  19  is  singularly  explicit. 
Shiloh,  it  is  said  there,  is  **  on  the  north  side  of 
Betb-el,  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway  that  gocth 
up  from  Beth-el  to  Shechem,  and  on  the  south  of 
Lebonah."  In  agreement  with  this  the  traveller 
at  the  present  day  (the  writer  quotes  here  his  own 
note-book),  going  north  from  Jerusalem,  lodges  the 
first  night  at  BeitXn^  the  ancient  Beth-el;  the  neil 
day,  at  the  di«tanoe  of  a  few  hours,  turns  aside  to 
the  right,  in  order  to  visit  SeiUai,  the  Arabic  for 
Shiloh;  and  then  passing  through  the  narrow 
Wady,  which  brings  him  to  the  main  road,  leaves 
el-Lelfbdn,  the  Lebonah  of  Scripture,  on  the  left 
as  be  pursues  **  the  highway  "  to  Ndbitu,  the  an* 
cieut  Sheehem.  [Srkchbm.]  It  was  by  search- 
ing for  these  sites,  under  guidance  of  the  clew  thus 
given  in  Scripture  that  Dr.  Robinson  redisoo\'ered 
two  of  them  (Shiloh  and  Lebonah)  in  1836.  Its 
present  name  is  sufficiently  like  the  more  fiimiliar 
Hebrew  name,  while  it  is  identical  with  ShUon 
(see  above),  on  which  it  is  evidently  founded. 
Again,  Jerome  {ad  Zq>h.  L  14),  and  Eusebius 
(OnunuisL  art.  <«Sik>")  certainly  have  Seii&n  in 
view  when  they  speak  of  the  situation  of  Shiloh 
with  reference  to  Neapolis  or  NoUm.  It  diseoven 
a  strange  oversight  of  the  data  which  control  the 
question,  that  some  of  the  older  travellers  placed 
Shiloh  at  Neby  SamwU^  about  two  hours  north- 
west of  Jerusalem. 

Shiloh  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  sacred 
of  the  Hebrew  sanctuaries.  The  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, which  had  been  kept  at  Gilgal  during  the 
progress  of  the  Conquest  (Josh.  xnii.  1  f.),  was  r»- 
moved  thence  on  the  subjugation  of  the  country, 
and  kept  at  Shiloh  from  the  last  days  of  Joshua  to 
the  time  of  Samuel  (Josh,  xviii.  10;  Judg.  xviiL 
31;  1  Sam.  iv.  3).  It  was  here  the  Hebrew  con- 
queror divided  among  the  tribes  the  portion  of  the 
west  Jordan-region,  which  had  not  been  idready 
allotted  (Josh,  xviii.  10,  xix.  51).  In  this  distri- 
bution, or  an  earlier  one,  Shiloh  fell  within  the 
limits  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  5).  Ai\er  the  vic- 
tory of  the  other  tribes  over  Bei^jamtn,  the  national 
camp,  which  appears  to  have  been  temporarily  at 
Bethel,  wss  transferred  again  to  Shiloh  (Judg.  xxi. 
12).  [House  op  God,  Amer.  ed.]  The  notioe 
in  that  connection  that  Shiloh  was  in  Canaan 
marks  its  situation  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  as 
opposed  to  Jabesh-Gilead  on  the  east  side  (Ber- 
tbeau,  Keil,  Ossel).  The  seizure  here  of  the 
"  daughters  of  Shiloh  **  by  the  Bei^amites  is  r»- 
corded  as  an  event  which  preserved  one  of  the 
tribes  fix)m  extinction  (Judg.  zxi.  19-23).  The 
annual  '*  feast  of  the  Lord  *'  was  observed  at  Shi- 
loh, and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  the  men  lay  in 
wait  in  the  vineyards,  and  when  the  women  went 
forth  "  to  dance  in  dances,"  the  men  took  them 
captive  and  carried  them  home  as  wives.  Here 
Eli  judged  Israel,  and  at  kst  died  of  grief  on  hear- 
ing that  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  taken  by  the  en- 
emy (1  Sam.  iv.  12-18).  The  story  of  Hannah 
and  her  vcw,  which  belongs  to  our  recoUectioni  oC 
Shik>h,  transmits  to  us  a  ohameteristio  inetdat  ia 
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khe  Ufe  of  the  Hebrawi  (1  8am.  1. 1,  etc).  Sam- 
ael,  the  child  of  her  pnyen  and  hopes,  wu  hen 
brought  up  in  the  iNuictuary,  and  called  to  the  pio- 
phetic  office  (1  Sam.  ii.  26,  iii.  1).  llie  ungodly 
conduct  of  the  tone  of  £Ii  occasioned  the  loss  of  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  which  had  been  carried  into 
battle  against  the  Philistines,  and  Shiloh  from 
that  time  sank  into  insignificance.  It  stands  forth 
in  the  Jewish  history  as  a  striking  example  of  the 
Divine  indignation.  **Go  je  now,*'  says  the 
prophet,  **unto  mj  place  which  was  in  Shik>h, 
where  1  set  my  name  at  the  first,  and  see  what  I 
did  to  it,  for  Uie  wickedness  of  my  people  Israel  *' 
(Jer.  vii.  12).  Not  a  single  Jewish  relic  remains 
there  at  the  present  day.  A  few  broken  Corin- 
thian columns  of  the  Roman  age  are  the  only  an- 
tiquities now  to  be  found  on  the  site  of  Shiloh. 

Some  have  inferred  from  Judg.  xviii.  31  (oomp. 
Ps.  Izxviii.  60  f.)  that  a  permanent  structure  or 
temple  had  been  built  for  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh, 
and  that  it  continued  there  (as  it  were  tine  ttumine) 
for  a  long  time  after  the  Tabernacle  was  removed  to 
other  places.^  But  the  language  in  2  Sam.  vii.  6 
is  too  explicit  to  admit  of  that  conclusion.  God 
says  there  to  David  through  the  mouth  of  Nathan 
the  prophet,  <*  I  have  not  dwelt  in  any  house  since 
the  time  that  I  brought  up  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  £gypt,  even  to  this  day,  but  have  walked  in 
a  tent  and  in  a  Ubemacle.*'  So  hi  1  K.  iii.  2,  it 
is  said  expressly  that  no  **  house  "  had  been  built 
for  the  worship  of  God  till  the  erection  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  must  be  in  a  spir- 
itual sense,  therefore,  that  the  Tabernacle  is  called 
a  "house"  or  "temple**  in  those  passages  which 
refer  to  Shiloh.  God  is  said  to  dwell  where  He  is 
pleased  to  manifest  his  presence  or  is  worshipped; 
and  the  place  thus  honored  becomes  his  abode  or 
temple,  whether  it  be  a  tent  or  a  structure  of  wood 
or  stone,  or  even  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart  alone. 
Ah^ah  the  prophet  had  his  abode  at  Shiloh  in  the 
time  of  Jeroboam  I.,  and  was  visited  there  by  the 
messengers  of  Jeroboam's  wife  to  ascertain  the  is- 
sue of  the  sickness  of  their  child  (1  K.  xi.  29,  xii. 
15,  xiv.  1,  etc.).  The  people  there  after  the  time 
of  the  exile  (Jer.  xli.  5)  appear  to  have  been  Cuth- 
ites  (2  K.  xvii.  30)  who  had  adopted  some  of  the 
forms  of  Jewish  worship.  (See  Hitzig,  Zu  Jerem, 
p.  831.)  Jerome,  who  surveyed  the  ruins  in  the 
4th  century,  says:  "Yix  ruinarum  parva  vestigia, 
viz  altaris  fundamenta  monstrautur." 

The  contour  of  the  region,  as  the  travdltt*  views 
it  on  the  ground,  indicates  very  clearly  where  the 
ancient  town  must  have  stood.  A  Tell,  or  moder- 
ate hill,  rises  from  an  uneven  plain,  surrounded  by 
other  higher  hills,  except  a  narrow  valley  on  the 
south,  which  hill  would  naturally  be  chosen  as  the 
principal  site  of  the  town.  The  Tabernacle  may 
nave  been  pitched  on  this  eminence,  where  it  would 
be  a  conspicuous  object  on  every  side.  The  ruins 
lound  there  at  present  are  very  inconsiderable. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  a  compara- 
liveiy  modern  village,  with  which  some  large  stones 
and  fragments  of  columns  are  intermixed,  evidently 


«  •  The  A.  y.  speaks  of"  the  temple  of  the  Lord  " 
al  Sblloh,  iu  1  Sam.  i.  9,  but  erroneously,  for  aeeord- 
Ing  to  the  Hebrew  it  should  be  "  palace  of  the  Lord." 

Chat  term  (bS'^n)  v"'  applied  to  the  "  tabernacle  " 
•a  well  as  the  "  temple."  The  Tnlg.  has  in  like  mao- 
aw,  Umptmt  domini.  H. 

h  This  is  on  the  authority  of  Or.  Robinson.    Dr. 
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from  much  earlier  timee.    Near  a  rained  mmijat 
flourishes  an  immense  oak.  or  terebinth-tree,  tiie 
branches  of  which  the  winds  of  centuries   hare 
swayed.    Just  beyond  the  preeinets  of  tlie   hill 
stands  a  dilapidated  edifice,  which  combines  some 
of  the  architectural  properties  of  a  fortress  and  a 
church.     Three  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals 
Ke  prostrate  on  the  floor.     An  amphora  betwrec 
two  ebaplets,  periiaps  a  work  of  Roman  sculpture 
adorns  a  stone  over  the  doorway.     The  natives  call 
this  ruin  the  *<  Mosque  of  Heilinr  »    At  the  die- 
tance  of  about  fifteen  minutes  from  the  main  site 
is  a  fountain,  which  is  approached   through  a 
narrow  dale.     Ita  water  is  abundant,  and  accord- 
ing  to  a  practice  very  oomnnm  in  the  East,  flows 
first  into  a  pool  or  wdl,  and  theooe  into  a  larp!r 
reservoir,  f^m  which  flocks  and  herds  are  watered. 
This  fountain,  which  would  be  so  natural  a  resort 
for  a  festal  party,  may  have  been  the  place  where 
the  "  daughters  of  Shifoh  "  were  dancing,  whesi 
they  were  surprised  and  borne  off  by  their  cap- 
tors.    In  this  vicinity  are  rock-hewn  sepolchreB, 
hi  which  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  nnfortanats 
house  of  Eli  may  have  been  laid  to  rest.     There 
was  a  Jewish  tradition  (Asher's  Bi^.  of  7W.  it 
435)  that  Eli  and  his  sons  were  buried  hen.^ 

It  is  certainly  true,  as  some  travellers  remark, 
that  the  scenery  of  Shiloh  is  not  specially  attract- 
ive; it  presents  no  feature  of  grandeur  or  beauty 
adapted  to  impress  the  mind  and  awaken  thoughts 
in  harmony  with  the  memories  of  the  place.  At 
the  same  time,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that, 
for  the  objects  to  which  Shiloh  was  devoted,  it  was 
not  unwisely  chosen.  It  was  secluded,  and  there- 
fore favorable  to  acts  of  worship  and  reliirioua  study, 
in  which  the  youth  of  schokrs  and  deroteee,  like 
Samuel,  was  to  be  spent  Yearly  festivals  were  cel- 
ebrated there,  and  brought  together  assemblaces 
which  would  need  the  supplies  of  water  and  pastur- 
age so  easily  obtained  in  such  a  place.  Terraces 
are  still  visible  on  the  sides  of  the  rocky  hills,  which 
show  that  every  foot  and  inch  of  the  soil  once 
teemed  with  veniure  and  fertility,  llie  ceranonies 
of  such  occasions  consisted  largdy  of  processions 
and  dances,  and  the  place  afibrded  ample  scope  for 
such  movements.  Ttie  surrounding  hills  served  as 
an  amphitheatre,  whence  the  spectatcMV  eould  look, 
and  have  the  entire  scene  under  their  eyes.  'Vhe 
position,  too,  in  times  of  sudden  danger,  admitted 
of  an  easy  defense,  as  it  was  a  hill  itself,  and  the 
neighboring  hills  could  be  turned  into  bulwarks. 
To  its  other  advantages  we  should  add  that  of  ltd 
central  position  for  the  Hebrews  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan.  "It  was  equidistant,"  says  Triattatu, 
"  from  noxth  and  south,  and  easily  accessible  to  the 
trans-Jordanic  tribes."  An  air  of  (^pressi^'e  stQl- 
ness  hangs  now  over  all  the  scene,  and  adds  foroa 
to  the  r^ecUon  that  truly  the  ^*  oracles  "  so  k>ng 
consulted  there  **are  dumb;"  they  had  fulfilk'd 
their  purpose,  and  given  phice  to  **a  more  Sbrt 
word  of  prophecy." 

A  visit  to  Shiloh  requires  a  deUmr  of  several 
miles  from  the  ordinary  track,  and  it  has  been  leaf 


Wilson  understood  it  was  called  "  Mosque  of  the  lUzty  ** 
(SUtin)  (Lands  o/Uu  BibU,  U.  294).  {This  latter  li 
the  name  given  also  by  Sepp,  Jtmu.  vnd  dot  krii 
Land,  ii.  25.  —  H.] 

e  •  Tbe  Palestine  Exploration  Fond  have  had  pho 
tographlc  views  taken  of  the  ruins  of  the  mosque  ar 
Seilfin,  of  the  xock-hewn  tombs  near  the  foonaya 
and  of  various  ruins,  from  the  north«vst.  H. 
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taqiantty  deaeribed  than  other  son  acccflsible 
ukoM.  (The  rader  may  oansult  Kelaud*8  Pnla$- 
iiMft,  p.  1016;  Boehiene's  Beackitwung^  ii.  §  582; 
Burner's  Ptxl&tL  p.  221  [4te  Aufl.]  ;  Kilter's 
Ef^k.  XT.  631  f.;  Koblnaon's  BibL  Rts.  ii.  269- 
rS;  Wilson**  L<mdt  of  the  BiUe,  ii.  294;  Stanley, 
.Sia.  amd  PaL  pp.  231-233;  Porter's  Uandb.  of 
^fHo,  ii.  338;  iIerzog*i  JUaUEncyfc.  xiv.  369; 
lir.  Scpp,  JerMM.  und  das  keiL  Land^  ii.  25  f.; 
Tiistrmm,  Land  of  Uratl^  2d  ed.  p.  163  f.;  and 
SUnfey,  I.,eeiart»  cm  tht  Jewit/t  Church,  i.  308  ff.) 

II.  B.  H. 

SHaXXNI  03'V»n,  ».  e.  «*  the  Shilonite: " 
[Vat.]  Tov  Ai|X«y<;  [Rom.  %ti\wyh  Alex.  H\»yi; 
F.\.  Ai|A»rcft:]  SiioniUt).  This  word  occurs  in 
Ihs  A.  V.  only  in  Neh.  li.  5,  where  it  should 
be  mdcred  —  w  it  it  in  other  cases  —  '« the  Shi- 
Ixtiie,**  tbax  ia,  the  dooendant  of  Shelah  the 
.  lukceai  son  of  Judah.  The  passage  is  giving  an 
>  t-Miui  (Hke  1  Chr.  iz.  3-6)  of  the  families  of 
Jada  t  who  iired  in  Jerusalem  at  the  date  to  which 
it  nf  rs,  aud  (like  that)  it  divides  them  into  the 
greii  bouses  of  Pharez  and  Shekh. 

The  change  of  Shelani  to  Shiloiii  u  the  same 
vhkh  snrmi  to  ha\e  occurred  in  the  name  of 
Siloaza  —  Sbelaeh  in  Nehemiah,  and  Shiloach  in 
Uaah.  C}> 

SHIXONITE,  THE  C*?  ^"^WU  [see  above] ; 

ia  Chnai,  "^^X^WTl  and  '•3Sb»n :  [Vat]  o 
2i|Xvrffm}f ;  [Rom.]  Alex.  ^riKvylrrisi  Siltfnites^ 
[SiimiiU]);  that  is,  the  native  or  resident  of 
^iloh.  —  a  title  ascribed  only  to  Ah^ah,  the 
prophet  who  foretold  to  Jeroboam  the  disruption 
of  the  northern  and  soutlieni  kingdoms  (1  K.  xi. 
S,  xa.  15,  XT.  29;  2  Chr.  ix.  29,  x.  15).  Its  con- 
nectkw  with  Sbilob  is  fixed  by  1  K.  xiv.  2,  4,  which 
ftbiows  that  that  sacred  spot  was  still  the  residence 
.}f  the  prophet,  'llie  word  is  theivfore  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  that  examined  in  the  following  article 
uid  under  SiiUiOiii.  G. 

SHIXONITES,  THE  f'ab^Wn  [see  be 

f^]:  [Vat.]  Twr  2i|AM»ffi;  [Rom.  Alex.  5i;Aa»W:] 
Si^mi)  are  mentioned  among  the  descendants  of 
Jisbh  dw<eDiiig  m  Jerusalem  at  a  date  difficult  to 
111  (1  Chr.  ix.  5).  They  are  doubtless  the  niaii- 
ben  of  the  bouse  of  SiiKi^Aifi  who  in  the  Fenta- 
trach  are  more  accurately  designated  Shklanitk^. 
Ibis  is  supported  by  the  reading  of  the  Tan;uni 
Joseph  on  the  passage — "the  tribe  of  Shelah,** 
lad  is  albwed  by  Gesenius.  The  word  occurs 
Ksin  in  Neh.  xi.,  a  document  which  exhibits  a 
o&ttin  eorrespondenoe  with  1  Chr.  ix.  It  is  iden- 
taesl  in  the  original  except  a  slight  contraction,  but 
ia  the  A.  V.  it  is  given  as  Shilosci. 

HHIL'SH AH  (ntf ^  [triad,  Ges.] :  2aX- 
»i\  [Vat]  Alex  2aAci<ra:  Sfduaa),  Son  of 
'.ophah  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  viL  37). 

SUIM'BA  (MWOJ  [rwnor]:  :iafjMd;  [Vat. 
htfta^:]  Simmna)^  'l.  Son  of  David  by  Dath- 
tbelA  (1  Chr.  iii  5).  Called  also  Shammua,  and 
Shajuiuaji. 

2.  ([Vat.  Sd^ea;]  Alex  :Saua:  [Snmaa.])  A 
Umrile  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi.  30  [15]). 

3-  ([lo^ioaO  Snmaa.)  A  Gershonite  Lexite, 
■Hatdr  of  Asaph  the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  vi.  39  [24] ). 

^  (Alex.  Xafioas-)  The  brother  of  David  (1 
Chr.  XX.  7),  ekewbeie  called  Shammaii,  Shim  ma, 

m^  ftfUIEAIt. 
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SHIM'EAH  OypnJ  [i-ttmor./asM];  Kmi, 

H^9Q7:  Sc^ct;  [Vat]  Alex.  2c;acci:  Samoa), 
1.  brother  of  David,  and  father  of  Jonathan  and 
Jonadab  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21  [where  A.  V.  ed.  1611 
reads  Shimea]):  called  also  Shammah,  Shimea, 
and  SiiiMMA.     In  2  Sam.  xiii.  3,  32,  his  name  is 

written  TlTf^W  {^ofiod ;  [Vat]  Alex,  liofia  a 
ver.  32:  Snmnut). 

2.  (rUJipt??:  :ia^;  [Vat  Je/i«o;]  Alex. 
Xofita'-  Samftfu)  A  descendant  of  J ehiel  the  &ther 
or  founder  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  32). 

SHIM'EAM  (D^O^  [fame, name]'.  Xofiod', 
Alex.  XafiU'-  Sam/tan).  A  descendant  of  Jehiel, 
the  founder  or  prince  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  ix.  38). 
C^alled  Shimkah  in  1  Chr.  viii.  32. 

SHIM'EATH  (nf  007  [fem.  =  Shimeah]  : 

*UfiovdB^  Sofux^;  [Vat  Xa/M,]  A  ex.  2a/ia0  in 
Chr.  :  Semuafh,  SetwnantJi).  An  Ammonitess, 
mother  of  Jozachar,  or  Zalnd,  one  of  tlie  murder- 
ers of  King  Joash  (2  K.  xu.  21  [22] ;  2  Chr.  xxiv. 
26). 

•  SHIM'EATHITES  (n\ny]pW,  patron.: 

XafmBiifi',  Vat  Alex.  So^ici/a:  rtsunatUte),  one 
of  the  three  fiEunilies  of  scribes  residing  at  Jaliea 
(1  Chr.  ii  55),  probably  descendants  of  a  certain 
Shimea.     See  Tikathitks.  A. 

SHIM'EI  (  7907  [renoumed]:   Sc^Acf;    [m 

/ech.,  :Suue«6v;  Vatl  also  "Xtfitti,  So/acci  :]  SemeX). 
1.  Son  or  Gershoni  the  son  of  I^vi  (Num.  iii.  18; 
I  Chr.  vi  17,  29,  xxiii.  7,  9,  10;  Zech.  xii.  13); 
called  S111.MI  hi  Ex.  vi  17.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  29,  ac> 
cording  to  the  present  text,  he  is  called  the  son  of 
Libni,  and  both  are  reckoned  as  sons  of  Merari,  but 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  something 
omitted  in  this  verse.     [See  Linsii  2:  Mahli  ].] 

W.  A.  VV. 

2.  ([Vat]  Alex.  Scucci-)  Shimei  the  son  of 
(lera,  a  Bei^jamite  of  ttie  house  of  Saul,  who  lived 
at  Hahurim.  His  residence  there  agrees  with  the 
other  notices  of  the  place,  as  if  a  marked  spot  on 
the  way  to  and  from  the  Jordan  Valley  to  Jem 
wilem,  and  just  within  the  l^'rder  of  I3eigamia 
[Baiiukim.]  He  may  have  received  the  unfor- 
tunate Phaltiel  after  his  separation  from  Michal 
(2  Sam.  iii.  10). 

When  David  and  his  suite  were  seen  descending 
the  long  defile,  on  his  fliuht  firom  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  5-13),  the  whole  fceling  of  the  clan  of  Ben> 
jamin  burst  forth  without  restraint  in  the  person 
of  Shimei.  His  house  apparently  was  sepsirated 
from  the  road  by  a  deep  valley,  yet  not  so  far  as 
that  anything  that  he  did  or  said  could  not !«  dis- 
tinctly heard.  He  ran  along  the  ridge,  cursing, 
throwing  stones  at  the  king  and  his  companions, 
and  when  he  came  to  a  ptitch  of  dust  on  tlie  dry 
hill  side,  taking  it  up,  and  throwing  it  over  them. 
Abishsu  was  so  irritated,  that,  but  for  David's  re- 
monstrance, he  would  have  darted  across  the  ravine 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  9)  and  torn  or  cut  off  his  head.  The 
whole  conversation  is  remarkable,  as  showing  what 
may  almost  be  called  the  slang  terms  of  abuse 
prevalent  in  the  two  rival  courts.  The  cant  name 
for  David  in  Shimt  i's  mouth  is  *'  the  man  of  blood,*' 
twice  emphatically  repeated  :  "  Come  out,  come 
out,  thou  man  of  blood **  —  "A  man  of  blood  ait 
thou ''  (2  Sam.  xvi.  7,  8).  It  seems  to  have  beea 
derived  firom  the  slaughter  of  the  sons  of  Saul  (9 
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8mu.  xxi.),  or  genenXLj  perbmpt  from  D»Tid*t  pt«> 
datory,  warlike  life  (oomp.  1  Chr.  zzii.  8).  The 
eaiit  name  for  a  Ber\jaraite  i.t  Abishai's  luouth  was 
'*  a  dead  dog  *'  (2  Sam.  xri.  9 :  compare  Abiier's 
eipreuioii,  **  Am  I  a  dof^'s  head,**  2  Sam.  iii.  8). 
^  51  an  of  Helial  "  alio  appears  to  have  been  a 
fkvorite  term  od  both  sides  (2  Sam.  zvi.  7,  xx.  1). 
Tlie  roval  party  passed  on ;  Shimei  following  them 
with  his  stones  and  cunet  as  long  as  they  were  in 
sight 

'I*he  next  meeting  was  vwy  diflferent.  The  king 
was  now  rctuniing  from  his  successful  campaign. 
Just  as  he  was  crossing  the  Jordan,  in  the  ferry- 
boat or  on  the  bridge  (2  Sam.  xix.  18;  LXX.  8ia- 
fiaivotrros,  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  2,  §  4,  M  r^tf  yt^vpoM^ 
the  fimt  person  to  welcome  him  on  the  western,  or 
perha|js  even  on  the  eastern  side,  was  Shimei,  who 
may  have  seen  him  approaching  from  the  heights 
above.  Hi  threw  hinisielf  at  David's  feet  in  abject 
penitence.  *^  He  was  the  first,"  lie  said,  **  of  all 
the  house  of  M^f/fh^**  thus  indicating  the  close 
political  alliance  Itetween  Benjamin  and  Kphraini. 
Another  ^Ittrcation  ensueil  lietween  David  and 
Abishai,  wliich  ended  in  David's  guaranteeing 
Shimei's  life  with  an  oath  (2  Sam.  xix.  18-23),  in 
eonsideratioti  of  the  general  jubilee  and  amnesty 
of  the  return. 

Hut  tlie  king's  suRpicions  were  not  set  to  rest  by 
tliis  submisiton;  and  on  his  death-bed  he  recalls  the 
whole  scene  to  the  recollection  of  his  son  Solomon. 
Shimei's  head  was  now  white  with  age  (1  K.  U.  Sj), 
and  he  was  living  in  the  favor  of  the  court  at  Jeru- 
salem (ibid.  8).  Solomon  gave  him  notice  that 
from  henceforth  he  must  consider  himself  confined 
to  tlie  walls  of  Jerusalem  on  pain  of  death.  The 
Kidron,  which  divided  him  from  the  road  to  his 
old  residence  at  Hahnrim,  was  not  to  be  crossed. 
He  was  to  build  a  house  in  Jerusalem  (1  K.  ii.  36, 
87).  For  three  years  the  engagement  was  kept. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  for  the  purpose  of  captur- 
ing two  slaves  wlio  had  esca^ied  to  (iath,  he  went 
out  on  his  ass,  and  made  his  journey  suecessfully 
(ibui.  ii.  40).  On  his  return,  the  king  took  him 
at  his  word,  and  he  was  Hlain  by  Benaiah  (ibid.  ii. 
il-46).  In  the  sacred  historian,  and  still  more  in 
Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  1,  §  5),  great  stress  is  bid  on 
Shimei's  having  broken  his  oath  to  remain  at  home; 
so  that  his  death  is  regarded  as  a  judgment,  not 
only  for  his  previous  treason,  but  for  his  recent 
ncrilege.  A.  P.  S. 

3.  [Vat.  Alex.  2ff/ic«i.]  One  of  the  adherents 
of  Solomon  at  the  time  of  Adonijah's  usurpation 

1  K.  i.  8).  Unless  he  is  the  same  as  Shimei  the 
«onof  Klah  (1  K.  iv.  18),  Solomon's  comm'issariat 
oflUcer,  or  with  Shimeah,  or  Shammah,  David's 
brother,  as  Kwald  (Cesch.  ill.  266)  suggests,  it  is 
impossible  to  identify  him.  From  the  mention 
which  is  made  of  ''  the  mighty  men  '*  in  the  same 
verse,  one  might  be  tempted  to  conclude  that 
Shimei  is  the  same  with  Shanmiah  the  Hararite 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  11);  for  the  diflference  in  the  He- 
brew names  of  Shimei  and  Shammah  is  not  greater 
than  that  between  those  of  Shimeah  and  Sham- 
mah, which  are  both  applied  to  David's  brother. 

4.  [Vat.  A;  Alex.  2</Aeci.]  Solomon's  com- 
missariat  officer  in  Bei\jamin  (1  K.  i?.  18);  ton 
iTElah. 

6.  [Vat  omiU  ;  Rom.  Scuff ;  AIbk.  2c/a«i.1 
8oa  of  Pedaiah,  and  brother  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr. 

m.  19). 

a.  [Vat  Xf/Acu-l    A  Simeonite,  son  of  Zvohw 
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(1  Chr.  !▼.  »,  87).     He  had  lizCaen  lona  vid  lit 
daughters.     F'erhapi  the  same  as  Siiehaiaii  S. 

7.  [Vat  Alex.  Seutci.]  Son  of  Gog,  a  Beubeniti 
(1  Chr.  ▼.  4).     Perhaps  the  same  aa  Siikiia  1. 

8.  [Vat  2cuc<i;  Alex.  Sc/mi.]  A  GcfBboo'tts 
Levite,  son  of  Jahath  (1  Chr.  vi.  42). 

0.  (Sf/Acta ;  [Vat  E^c«i ;]  Alex.  Xtfitt  : 
Semeifft. )  Son  of  Jeduthun,  and  chief  of  the  tenth 
division  of  the  suigers  (1  Chr.  xxt.  17).  His  namt 
is  omitted  from  the  list  of  the  eons  of  Jednlhun  in 
ver.  3,  but  is  evidaitly  wanted  there. 

10.  {2tfiti;  [Vat  2t^tti:]  Semeins.)  The 
Ramathite  who  was  over  David*8  vineyards  (1  ila. 
xxni.  27).  In  the  Vat  MS.  of  the  LXX.  be  is 
described  u  6  ix  *Pa^. 

11.  (Alex.  2afi€ias'  Semef.)  A  Lrvite  of  the 
sons  of  Hemaii,  who  took  part  in  the  |nrioGalia& 
of  the  Temple  under  Heieldah  (2  Chr.  xzue.  II). 

12.  [Alex.  Scjuci,  Sc^cl]  The  brother  of  Coo- 
oniah  the  Invite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  had 
charge  of  the  oflMngs,  the  tithes,  and  the  dedicated 
things  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  12,  13).  Perhaps  the  mim 
as  the  preceding. 

13*  iXofiovT  FA.  2a/Aov3.)  A  Lerite  in  the 
time  of  Ezra  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Eir. 
X.  23).     Called  also  Skmis. 

14.  (Sc^ct;  [Vat]  FA.  2cm««)  One  of  the 
family  of  Hashum,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wile 
at  tjsra's  command  (Exr.  x.  83).  Called  Semei 
in  1  Vjadr.  ix.  33. 

15.  A  son  of  Bani,  who  bad  also  niaRied  s 
foreign  wife  and  put  her  awaj  (Ear.  x.  38).  CaDed 
SAMia  in  1  ICsdr.  ix.  31. 

16.  (2c/Aciar;  [Vat.  FA.]  Ssusetaf-)  Son  of 
Kish  a  iJet^aiuite,  and  ancestor  or  McHrdecai  (EsIIl 
ii.  6).  W.  A.  W. 

SHIM'EON  (r^PO?  [a  hearing,  orfamom 
one]'.  2cfi«<iy:  Simton).  A  layman  of  Iwad,  of 
tlie  family  of  Uarim,  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  and  divorced  her  in  the  time  of  Em  (Ezr.  x. 
31).     The  name  is  the  same  as  Simeok. 

SHIM'HI  {""VV^lXa/uite;  [Vat  lUfiOMti;] 
Alex.  2a/iai:  Semtt).  A  Benjamite,  apparently 
the  same  as  Shema  the  son  of  Elpaal  (1  Cbr.  riii 
21).     The  name  is  the  same  as  Shimei. 

SHIMl  C'Vr^W  :  XtfitU  [Vat  SefA€«;  Alex 
Se/Ac<:]  Semef  =:'Shimki  1,  Ex.  vi.  17). 

SHIM'ITBS,  THE  OyP^n  [rentmme^ 
Ges.]  :  6  2«ucf ;  [Alex,  ^tfitti]  Semtltieti,  se. 
fainiUn),  'iTie  descendants  of  Shimei  the  son  of 
(lershom  (Num.  iii.  21).  They  are  again  men- 
tioned in  Zech.  xii.  IS,  where  the  LXX.  haf« 

SUIM'MA  ^MT&lb  :  2«vaU ;  Alex.  Xa^tauf. 
Simmnn).  The  third  son  of  Jesse,-  and  brother  of 
Darid  (1  Chr.  ii.  13).  He  is  called  also  Sham 
MAH,  SniMRA,  and  Shimkah.  Josephns  esDi 
•.im  lidftofios  (Ant  vi.  8,  §  1),  and  2afia  (Ant,  rii 
12,  §  2). 

SHITtfON  Cfyty^Xp  [dese^i] :  S€/««r ;  [Vet 
iffuwi]  Alex.  Zs/icftfy:  Simon),  The  four  soni 
of  Shimon  are  enumerated  in  an  obscure  genealogy 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ir.  20).  There  is  no 
trace  of  the  name  elsewhere  in  the  Hebrrw,  but  is 
the  Alex.  MS.  of  the  LXX.  there  is  mention  maili 
of  "  Someion  the  father  of  Joman  **  in  1  Chr.  b 
19,  which  was  posribly  the  same  as  Shimon. 

SHIM'EATH    (n^'OV    L««**t 
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Idaap^-  Sainaritth).     A  Bn^amite,  of  the  »ons 
M  ^iuBihi  (1  Chr.  viU.  21). 

SHIM'RI  f^^^ttJ  [vigUafU];  2tftpt;  [Vfit 
tijttfii]  Alex.  'Sofrnpua'  Stmriy,  L  A  Siineon- 
ir.  Km  of  Sbcmaiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  37). 

2.  ilofinii  [Vat.  FA.  So^cpci;]  Alex,  ^ofxapr- 
^fnoi.)  The  fioher  of  Jediad,  one  of  David's 
pini  (1  Chr.  xi.  45). 

3.  (Zo^i;  [Vat.  Za^pct-J  Akx.  2a^pi.) 
X  Kohithite  Lente  in  the  reigii  of  Hezekiah,  of  the 
fetts  of  Elinpban  (3  Chr.  xxLx.  13).  lie  awijited 
h  the  porifieatioii  of  the  Temple. 

SHUfRITH  (n^"???^  [fem.  viffUnnt]  : 
XtnaM't  [Vat.  ^iuua!9  ;j  Alex.  ^ofMopiB  ' 
;^»trUk).  A  Mcabitess,  mother  of  Jehozabad, 
jtj«  of  the  aottiains  of  King  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiv. 
>><.  Id  2  K.  xii.  21,  she  is  called  Shumeh.  The 
1'esliita.Syiiac  givea  Nefui-uth,  which  appean  to  be 
%  kind  of  attempt  to  translate  the  name. 

SHIM'ROM  (fTiptt?  Iwttck-htioht]:  2ffi' 
fpi,;  Alex,  ^ofipofji:  'Simenm).  Shimkum  the 
««>  of  httefaar  (1  Chr.  yii.  1).  The  name  is  cor- 
ntdj  gifen  «  Shimron  "  in  the  A.  V.  of  1611. 

SHIM'BON  (P'^POJ  [wiiich-!ieiffht]:  Sir 
^y;  Akx.  2oucp«v,  'Xffipuy''  Semeixm,  Sen^ 
ru«,L  A  dly  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15).  It  is  pre- 
ixoaly  named  in  Uie  list  of  the  places  whose  kings 
•in  calkd  bj  Jabin,  king  of  ilazor,  to  his  aasiat- 
uice  sgainst  Joahoa  (xi.  1).  Its  full  appellation 
ns  pofaaps  Shimuo:c-mkuon.  Schwarz  (p.  172) 
jfoposs  to  identify  it  with  the  Simonias  of  Jose- 
pbos  iVUa,  §  24),  now  Siuiui^ifeh,  a  village  a 
ie9  mika  W.  of  Nazareth,  which  is  mentioned  in 
lbs  vcU-known  list  of  the  Talmud  {Jeiu*.  Mtyil- 
^cA,  op.  1)  as  the  ancient  Shimron.  Tbis  has  in 
iu  fifor  its  proximiiy  to  Bethlehem  (comp.  xix. 
15'.  Hie  Vat.  LXX.,  like  the  Talmud,  omiU  the 
r  m  ths  name.  ^* 

SHIMIIOK  0"»PtC?  [see  abo?e] :  in  Gen. 
(liom.  2a^«i3pd[r,  Alex.]  Za^/Kifi ;  in  Num. 
[Vu.]  XB^fupaii:  [Rom.  ^a/ifip^i]  ^^-  Au- 
a^:  Srmrxm,  ISemrnh]).  The  fourth  son  of 
Isofhar  aeooiding  to  the  lists  of  Gencais  (xlvi.  13) 
iiid  Numbew  (xxvL  24),  and  tbe  head  of  the  fem- 
il^  of  the  Shimkoxitks.  In  the  eatak)gues  of 
Chranidcs  his  name  is  given  [in  later  eds.  of  the 
A.V.]m  Shim  ROM.  ^* 

SHIM'RONITES,  THE  Ot^Vf^  !>''•» 
m  »bo»e]:    [Vat]  o  XafuwaMUi  [K'om.  6  X«v*- 
"     "  i:  Swtrttnita).    The  fam- 


—  in  Hebrew  so  easily  substituted  for  Men)n.  and 
in  fact  so  read  by  the  LXX.,  Peabito.and  Arabia - 
occurs  next  to  Shimron  iu  Josh.  xi.  1. 

There  are  two  clainianU  to  identity  with  Shim, 
ron-meron.  The  old  Jewish  traveller  hap-Parchi 
fixes  it  at  two  hours  east  of  Kn-gannim  (./««tn), 
south  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  at  a  village  called 
in  his  day  Dm-  Afei-on  (Asber's  Btnjnmin,  ii.  434). 
No  modern  traveller  appears  to  have  explored  that 
district,  and  it  is  consequently  a  l>Unk  on  the  maps. 
The  other  is  the  village  of  Simuniytft,  west  of  Nsuta- 
retli,  which  the  Talmud  asserU  to  be  the  8air.e  with 
Shiiiirou.  ^• 


Mii;]  Akx.  0  AfthpofiU'  Swmtnita). 

ij  of  SmxROK,  sou  of  Isaachar  (Num.  xxvi.  24). 

8HIMRON-MBRON    (V>^?    f^^V 

[9atck4mgkt  of  3i.y  Gea.] ;  the  Keri  omito  the  M : 

2m^  .  .  .  [MafA$p^,  Vat]  MamwB;  AJex. 

loN^vr  •  .  <■  ^axrya  •  •  Map»r:  Semtivn).    The 

king  of  Shimron-meron  ii  mentioned   as  one  of 

Iht  thirty-one  kings  Tanquisbed  by  Joahua  (Josh. 

lii.  »).    It  is  probably  (Uiough  not  certainly)  the 

nnpfete  name  of  the  pUoe  elsewhere  called  Shim- 

■OS.  Both  are  mentioned  in  proximity  to  Achshaph 

ti  1,  ni.  20).     It  will  be  obeerrpd  that  the  LXX. 

Rst  the  two  wofds  a*  bekuiging  to  two  distinct 

tktts,  sod  it  is  certainly  worth  notice  that  Midou 


s  TUi  addltioa,  eapselallj  In  the  Aim.  MS.  —  u»a- 
Ay  10  ehM  to  the  Hel>r»w  —Is  rsaaarkaMs.    Tki«ra 
■MW^  In  the  otiglnal  text  to  iii»M(  U. 


SUIM'SH AI  [2  syl.]  0??9?^  [sunny] :  :iafjr 
tffd:  [Vat  Xofiaaat  2eift€*,  etc.;]  Alex.  Sofio-oi: 
SniMil).     The  scribe  or  secretary  of  Kehum,  who 
was  a  kind  of  satrap  of  the  conquered  province  of 
Jud«a,  and  of  the  colony  at  Samaria,  supported  by 
the  I'ereian  court  (Ear.  iv.  8,  9,  17,  23).     He  was 
apparently  an  Aramaean,  for  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Artaxerxes  was  in  Syriac  (Ezr.  iv.  7),  and 
the  form  of  his  name  is  in  favor  of  this  supposition. 
In  1  E^sdr.  ii.  he  is  called  SEMKUJU8,and  by  Jose- 
phua  2tfi^\iot  {Ant.  xi.  2,  §  1).     The  Samaritans 
were  jealous  of  the  return  of  the  Jews,  and  for 
a  long  time  plotted  against  them  without  eflect. 
They  appear  ultimately,  however,  to  have  pri^u- 
diced  the  royal  officers,  and  to  have  prevailed  upon 
them  to  address  to  the  king  a  letter  which  set  forth 
the  turbulent  character  of  the  Jews  and  the  dan- 
gerous character  of  their  undertakuig,  the  eilect  of 
which  was  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  ceased 
for  a  time. 

8HrNAB(2N5??  [fnihet-'Btoolh]:  Itn^i 
Sennnab).     The  king  of  Adniah  m  the  time  of 
Abraham :  one  of  the  five  kings  attswked  by  the 
invading  army  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.   xiv    9) 
Josephus  {AnU  L  9)  calls  him  ^tveSdpris, 

SHI'NAR  P??tt^  [see  below];  X*t^, 
Sevvaop;  [Alex.  2cKKoaf):  we  also  betow:]  Sew- 
naar)  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  name  of  the 
great  alluvial  tract  through  which  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  pass  before  reaching  the  sea  — the  tract 
known  in  later  times  as  Chaldwa  or  Babylonia.  It 
was  a  plain  country,  where  brick  had  to  be  used  for 
stone,  and  slime  (mudV)  for  mortar  ((Jen.  xi.  8). 
Among  ite  citiea  were  Babel  (Babylon),  Ivrech  or 
Orech  (Orchoe),  Calneh  or  Cabo  (probably  Niftr), 
and  Accad,  the  site  of  which  is  unknown,  lliese 
notices  are  quite  enough  to  fix  the  situation.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked  further,  that  the  LXX. 
render  the  word  by  ^  Babyk>nia  "  {BafiuKvfia)  in 
one  place  (Is.  xi.  11),  and  by  "the  buid  of  Baby 
ton"  (7^  Ba$vX&¥Os)  in  another  (Zech.  v.  11). 
[The  word  also  occurs  (Josh.  vii.  21)  m  the  phrase 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  Babtu>ni»h  Gabmkmt.— 
A.] 

The  native  inscriptions  contain  no  trace  of  the 
term,  which  seems  to  be  purely  Jewish,  and  un- 
known to  any  other  people.  At  least  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  there  is  really  any  connection  be- 
tween Shin^  and  Singara  or  Sinjnr.  Singara  was 
the  name  of  a  town  in  Central  MesopoUmia,  weD 
known  to  the  Romans  (Dwn  Cass.  Uviii.  22;  Amro. 
Mare,  xvi'ii.  5,  Ac.),  and  still  existing  (Uyard, 
Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  249).  It  is  from  this  place  that 
the  mok  ^ns  wuich  run  across  Mesopotamia  tnm 
Mosul  to'Kakken  receive  their  Utle  of  " the  Sii\jtf 
range"  (Srry«^af  tpos,  FtoL  t.  18).  Ai  thia 
name  fint  appean  in  cen<raf  Mewpotaoua.  !• 
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irhieb  the  term  Shinar  Is  never  applied,  about  the 
time  of  the  Antoiiines,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  it 
ean  represeut  the  old  Shinar,  which  ceased  praeti- 
eally  to  be  a  geographie  title  aoon  after  the  death 
of  M0MS.0 

It  niaj  be  suspected  that  Shinar  was  the  name 
hj  which  the  Hebrews  originally  knew  the  lower 
Mesopotaniian  country  where  they  so  long  dwelt, 
and  whieh  Abraham  brought  with  him  from  **  Ur 
of  the  Chaldces"  {Mughtir).  Possibly  it  meaiii 
•'  the  country  of  the  Two  Kivers,**  being  derived 

frx>m  ^ypy  **two*'  and  *ar^  which  was  used  in 

Babylonia,  as  well  as  fwhr  or  rrdAdr  f^i^^)*  ^ 
*'  a  river."  (Compare  the  "  Ar-malcbar"  of  I'liny, 
//.  N.  vi.  26,  and  "Ar-macales"  of  Abydenus,  Fr. 
9,  with  the  Naarnnalcha  of  Aumiiaiius,  xxiv.  6, 
called  'SapfidxO'9  hy  Isidore,  p  5,  which  is  trana- 
lated  as  ''the  Royal  River;*'  and  compare  again 
the  "Narragam**  of  Pliny,  //.  N.  vi.  30,  with 
\he  *«  Aracauua*'  of  Abydenus,  /.  s.  c.)       G.  R. 

SHIP.  No  one  writer  in  the  whole  range  of 
Greek  and  I^oman  literature  has  supplied  us  (it 
may  be  doubted  whether  all  put  together  have  sup- 
plied us)  with  so  much  information  couoeniiiig  the 
mercliant>ships  of  the  ancients  as  St.  Luke  in  the 
narrative  of  St  Paul's  voyage  to  Kouje  (Act^ 
uvii.,  xxviii.).  In  illustrating  the  Biblical  side  of 
this  question,  it  will  be  best  to  arran^  in  order  the 
various  particuUrs  which  we  leani  from  this  nar- 
rative, and  to  use  them  as  a  basis  for  elucidating 
whatever  else  occurs,  in  reference  to  the  subject,  in 
the  Gospeb  and  other  parts  of  the  N.  T.,  in  the 
0.  T.  and  the  Apocrypha.  As  regards  the  earlier 
Scriptures,  the  Septuagintal  thread  will  be  fol- 
lowed. This  will  be  the  easiest  way  to  secure  the 
mutual  illustration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
in  regard  to  this  subject,  llie  merchant-ships  of 
various  date*  in  the  l^evant  diit  not  differ  in  any 
essential  principle;  and  the  Greek  of  Alexandria 
contains  the  nautical  phraseology  which  supplies 
our  best  linguistic  information.  Two  prelimuiary 
remarks  may  be  made  at  the  outaeL 

As  r^ards  St  Paul's  voyage,  it  is  important  to 
remember  tliat  he  acconiplish«d  it  in  three  ships: 
first  the  Adraniyttian  vessel  [Adkaiiyti'ium] 
which  took  him  from  C.ksahka  to  Myka,  and 
which  was  probably  a  coasting  vessel  of  no  great 
4ize  (xxvii.  1-6);  secondly,  the  Urge  Alexandrian 
.x>m-sbip,  in  which  he  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Malta  (xxrii.  6-xxviii.  1)  [Mkuta];  and  tliirdly, 
another  laiige  Alexandrian  coni-ship,  in  which  he 
sailed  from  Malta  by  Sykacusk  and  Riieoium  to 
I^TEuLi  (xxviii.  11-13). 

Again,  the  word  employed  by  St.  Luke,  of  each 
of  these  ships,  is,  witli  one  single  exception,  when 
be  uses  koOs  (xxvii.  41),  the  generic  term  vKoioy 
xxvii.  2,  6,  10,  15,  22,  30,  37,  38,  39,  44,  xxviii. 
1 1 ).  The  same  general  usacre  prevails  throughout 
elsewhere  in  the  AcU  zx.  13,  38,  xxi.  2,  3,  6)  we 
jave  wA.OiOi'.  So  in  St.  James  (iii.  4),  and  in  the 
Revelation  (viii.  9,  xviii.  17,  19).  In  the  Gospels 
we  have  irKoiov  ipnuitn)  or  vXoidptotf  (Mark  iv. 
3(5;  John  xxi.  8).  In  the  LXX.  we  find  vKotoy 
utkl  twenty-eight  times,  and  yavt  nine  times. 
Roth  words  generally  correspond  to  the  Hebrew 


«  In  faalah  and  Zechariah,  Shiiuur,  once  used  by 
saeb  wriler,  Is  an  etrehaism. 
k  Dr.  WonJsworth  gives  a  veiy  Interesting  illostra- 
Hlppoly  tus,  bishop  of  Portus  (</«  Jmti€J&.  f^i, 
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^3^  or  HK^    In  Jod.  i.  5,  wAmW  ii  Md  to 

represent  the  Hebrew  tl^'^pJ?,  sipkindh,  wfaick 

from  ita  etymology,  appears  to  mean  a  resael  oot- 
ered  with  a  deck  or  with  hatdies,  in  oppoaitioi 
to  an  open  boat.  The  tenses  in  wliich  axd^i 
(2  Maoe.  xii.  3,  6}  and  cKdi^  (Acu  szrii.  16,  32, 
are  employed  we  shall  noUce  as  we  pfoceed.  The 
uae  of  rpt^fnis  is  limited  to  a  single  passage  In  the 
Apocrypha  (2  Maoe.  iv.  20). 

(1.)  Size  of  Andent  ShyM.  —  The  camtiva 
which  we  take  aa  our  chief  guide  aflbrda  a  good 
standard  for  estimating  this.  'Vhe  ship  iti  which 
St.  Paul  was  wrecked  had  276  persoiu  on  boatd 
(Acts  xxvii.  37),  besides  a  eaigo  (^o/rrfov)  of  wheat, 
(16.  10,  88) ;  and  all  these  passengers  seem  to  haw 
been  taken  on  to  Puteoli  in  another  ship  (xxviiL  11 ) 
which  had  its  own  crew  and  its  own  cai]go ;  nor  is 
tliere  a  trace  of  any  difficulty  in  the  matter,  though 
the  emeixency  was  unexpected.  Now  in  £ii|:liah 
trausport-ahips.  prepared  for  carrjing  truofia,  it  is 
a  common  estimate  to  allow  a  ton  and  a  half  per 
maa ;  thus  we  see  that  it  would  lie  a  mistake  to  aup- 
pose  that  these  Alexandrian  com- ships  wov  very 
nmch  smaller  than  modem  trading  vnsels.  Whiit 
is  here  stated  is  quite  in  harmony  with  other  in- 
stances, llie  ship  in  which  Josephus  was  wrecks 
( (tV.  c.  3),  hi  the  same  part  of  the  l.c^-ont,  had 
600  souls  on  board.  The  Alexandrian  oom-ahip 
described  by  Lucian  {Natig»  j.  vola)  aa  driven 
into  the  Piraeus  by  stress  of  weather,  and  as  ex- 
citing general  attention  from  its  great  six*,  would 
appear  (from  a  consideration  of  the  measurementa, 
which  are  explicitly  given)  to  have  measured  1,000 
or  1,200  tons.  As  to  the  ship  of  Ptolemy  Phik- 
delphus,  de8cril)ed  by  Athenseus  (▼.  204),  thia  must 
have  been  much  hunger;  but  it  would  be  no  more 
fair  to  take  that  as  a  standard  than  to  take  the 
*•  Great  I'lasteni  '*  as  a  type  of  a  nxxiem  steamer. 
On  the  whole,  if  we  say  that  an  ancient  merehaiit- 
ship  might  range  ftom  600  to  1,000  tons,  we  are 
clearly  within  the  mark. 

(2. )  Sleeting  Ajiparatnu.  —  Some  commentators 
have  &llen  into  strange  peqJexities  from  observing 
that  in  Acts  xxvii.  40  {riis  (tvierripias  rwv  wi}8a- 
Kiwp  "the  fastenings  of  the  rudders"),  St.  Luke 
uses  wriidKioy  in  tlie  plural.  One  even  suggests 
that  the  ship  had  one  rudder  fastened  at  the  bow 
and  another  fastened  at  the  stem.  We  may  say 
of  him,  as  a  modern  writer  says  in  reference  to  a 
similar  comment  on  a  passage  of  Qoero,  ^  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  he  can  have  seen  a  ahip.'' 
The  sacred  writer's  use  of  wi}8<iAia  is  just  like 
Phny's  use  of  gubei-wtcuta  (H.  N.  xi.  37,  88),  or 
Lucretius*s  of  guberfui  (iv.  440).  Ancient  ahifiP 
were  in  truth  not  steered  at  all  by  rudder*  faatennl 
or  bulged  to  the  stem,  but  by  means  of  two  pad 
die-rudders,  one  on  each  quart«,  acting  in  a  row- 
lock or  through  a  port-hole,  as  the  vessel  might  b* 
small  or  ku^.^  lliis  &et  is  made  familiar  to  us  in 
cUssical  works  of  art,  as  on  ooins,  and  the  sculpturesi 
of  Trajan's  Column.  The  same  tinng  is  tme,  not 
only  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  of  the  early  ships 
of  the  Northmen,  as  may  be  seen  hi  the  Kayeux 
tapestry.  Traces  of  the  "  two  radden  "  are  found 
hi  the  time  of  Louis  IX.     The  hinged  mdder  fin»t 


where,  in  a  detailed  allaRorical  compariMm  oT  *h« 
Ghuroh  to  a  ship,  lie  says  "btu  two  ndtea  are  tAr 
two  TastaoMQts  by  wblsh  she  -*——  ^—  -«~  " 
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ippan  4MI  Um  eoina  of  our  King  Edward  III. 
Tbere  is  noUiiiig  out  of  harmonj  with  this  early 
iTitcm  of  steering  io  Jam.  UL  4,  where  wriUdfuoy 
xeors  in  the  «i]igu]ar;  for  *  Uie  goremor**  or 
sMnman  {6  tvOvvmm)  would  only  use  one  paddle- 
rudder  at  «  time.  Id  a  case  like  that  described  in 
Acts  xxriL  40,  where  four  anchors  were  let  go  at 
the  ficn,  it  would  of  course  be  necessary  to  lash 
sr  trice  up  both  paddles,  lest  they  should  interfere 
vitb  the  ground  tackle.  When  it  became  neoessiiry 
tc  steer  the  ship  again,  and  the  anchor-ropes  were 
nt«  the  kiahings  of  the  paddles  would  of  course  be 


(S.)  BuOdand  OmnmaUi  of  the  ffuH  —  li  u 
isiibeli  >,  fioDi  what  has  been  said  about  the  mode 
af  stsrving  (and  indeed  it  is  nearly  CTident  from 
sncient   works   of  art),  that  there  was  no  very 
■arked  difference  between  the  bow  (wp^ipa^  **  fore- 
ship/'  Tcr.  30,  'fore  part,"  ver.  41)  and  the  stem 
(rpmim.  **  hinder  paii,'*  rer.  41 ;  see  Mark  iv.  o8). 
The  ''bold  '*  (jcoI\i|,  *'  the  sk/es  of  the  ship,'  Jonah 
I  5)  would  present  no  special  peculiarities.     One 
eharaetctiatic  ornament  (tlie  xflf^^icoSf  or  npbutre)^ 
ranag  in  *  kity  curre  at  the  stem  or  the  bow,  is 
familiar  to  us  in  works  of  art,  but  no  allusion  to  it 
oecnri  in  Scripture.    Oftwo  other  customsiy  oma- 
BMDts,  bowerer,  one  is  probably  implied,  and  the 
BKucid  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  account  of  St. 
Puii's  voyage,    lliat  persouification  of  ships,  which 
■esns  to  be  tnstinetive,  led  the  ancients  to  pabit  an 
ere  Ml  each  ttde  of  the  bow.    Such  is  the  custom 
itiU  io  the  Mediterranean,  and  indeed  our  own  sail- 
ac9  speak  of  **th«  eyes  *'  of  a  ship.     This  gives  viv- 
idiMss  to  the  word  iurro^9a\fi€*w,  which  is  used 
t'Aeti  ixrii  10)  where  it  is  said  that  the  Teseel 
soqU  not  "bear  up  into**  (literally  "look  at**) 
the  wind.     This  was  the  ressel  in  which  St  Paul 
was  wrecked.   An  ornament  of  that  which  took  him 
ta»  from  Malta  to  Poasuoli  is  more  expfieitly  re- 
ferred to.     The  "  sign  **  of  that  ship  (wi^ioiy/uov, 
Acli  zzriii.  11)  was  CAffioR  aud  Pollux;  and 
the  srmbob  of  these  heroes  (probably  in  the  form 
(cptesented  in  the  eoin  eograred  under  that  article) 
nre  doubtless  painted  or  sculptured  on  each  side 
of  the  bow,  as  was  the  esse  with  the  goddess  Isis 
m  L4idan*s  ship  (^  wmS^  r^r  iw6tn/fMP  rfis 
nin  ^br  txaivva  r^r  I<r<y  iitar4pat6tif,  Naviy, 
e.5V 
(4.)  Undergirdei'i.  —  The  imperfection  of  the 
aiU,  and  still  more  (see  bek>w,  6)  the  peculiarity 
*  the  rig,  in  ancient  ships,  resulted  in  a  greater 
tcBdeney  than  in  our  times  to  the  starting  of  the 
pkoks,  and  consequently  to  leaking  and  foundering. 
Ws  sse  this  takini^  plaoe  alike  in  the  voyages  of 
Jonah,  St.  Ptail,  and  Josephus;  and  the  loss  of  the 
Ami  of  JEocns  in  Virgil  ("  huds  latenim  oompagi- 
km  OBUMs,*"  ^n.  i.  122)  may  be  adduced  in  Ulus- 
tostion.     Hence  it  wss  customary  to  take  on  board 
psieltsr    contrivances,  suitably    called    "  helps  '* 
iBe^tiofft  Acts  xzviL  17),  as  precautions  against 
mA  daogen.     ThcM  were  aimply  cables  or  ebains, 
vfaieh  in  case  df  necessity  could  be  passed  round 
the  frame  of  the  ship,  at  right  angles  to  its  length, 
um)  made  tight.     The  process  Is  in  Uie  English 
aavy  called  /rnpfrng^  and  many  instances  eould 
It  eiveo  where  it  has  been  found  necessary  in 
Modern   eiperience.      Ptolemy's   great    ship,  in 
4thenKas  {L  c),  carried  twdre  of  these  uuder- 
|M«is  (foe(tf/iara)-     Various  allusions  t«.   the 
?nc(lee  are  to  be  found  in  the  oidinaiy  elassicak 
niuib    Sse,  for  hiatanee,  ThuoTd    L  80;  Plat. 
^  M.  h  iM;  Her.  M  L  14,  a.    But  it  is 
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most  to  jur  porpose  to  refer  to  the  inscriptions, 
containing  a  complete  hiventoiy  of  the  Athenian 
navy,  as  published  by  Doeckh  ( Urkunden  Ubtr  lits 
Seew€§m  de$  AUUchen  8Ui(Ue$^  Berl.  1840).  The 
editor,  howe\'er,  is  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  (pp. 
133-138)  that  these  undergirden  were  passed  ruund 
the  body  of  the  ship  from  stem  to  stem. 

(5.)  Anchors,  —  It  is  probable  that  the  ground 
tackle  of  Greek  and  Boman  sailors  was  quite  as 
good  as  our  own.  (On  the  taking  of  soundings, 
see  below,  12.)  Ancient  anchon  were  similar  in 
form  (as  may  be  seen  on  coins)  to  those  which  we 
use  now,  eicept  that  they  were  without  flukes. 
Two  allusions  to  anchoring  are  found  in  tlie  N  T . 
one  in  a  very  impressive  metaphor  conceminr 
Christian  hope  (Heb.  vi.  19).  A  sayuig  of 
Socretes,  quoted  here  by  Kyi^e  (oUrt  vtwf  4^ 
ivhs  itytcvf^ou  o9t€  Bio9  4k  fiMs  4\irl3os  IpfA^ 
fraadaih  niay  ser\'e  to  carry  our  thoughts  to  the 
other  passage,  which  is  part  of  the  literal  narmtire 
of  St.  Paid's  royage  at  its  most  critical  point. 
The  ship  in  which  he  was  sailing  had  four  aiiehora 
on  board,  and  these  were  all  employed  in  the  night, 
when  the  danger  of  falling  on  breakers  was  immi- 
nent. The  saUore  on  this  occasion  anchored  by  the 
stem  {4k  wpu/a^t  ^h^ayrts  kyK^pea  riccapas^ 
Acts  xxvii.  29).  In  tnis  there  is  nothing  remark.- 
able,  if  there  has  been  time  for  due  prepamtion. 
Our  own  ships  of  war  anchored  by  the  stem  at 
Copenhagen  and  Algiers.  It  is  clear,  too,  that 
this  was  the  right  course  for  the  sailors  with  whom 
St  Paul  was  concerned,  for  their  plan  was  to  nin 
the  ship  aground  at  daybreak.  The  only  motives 
for  surprise  are  that  they  shouM  hare  been  able  so 
to  anchor  without  preparation  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
and  that  the  anchors  should  have  held  on  such,  a 
night.  The  answer  to  the  fint  question  thus  sug> 
gested  is  that  ancient  ships,  like  their  modem  suc- 
cessors, the  small  crafl  among  the  Greek  islands, 
were  in  the  habit  of  anchoring  by  the  stem,  and 
therefore  prepared  for  doing  so.  We  hare  a  proof 
of  this  in  one  of  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum, 
which  illustrates  another  point  already  mentioned, 
namely,  the  necessity  of  tricing  up  the  movable 
mdders  in  case  of  anchoring  by  the  stem  (see  ver 
40).  The  other  question,  which  we  have  supposed 
to  arise,  reUtes  rather  to  the  holding-ground  than 
to  the  mode  of  anchoring;  and  it  is  very  in- 
teresting here  to  quote  what  an  English  sailing 
book  says  of  St  Paul's  Bay  in  Malta:  "While 
the  cables  hold,  there  is  no  danger,  as  the  anchora 
will  never  start"  (Purdy's  Sailing  IHrectitmBy  p 
180). 

(6.)  Uasfs,  Saili,  Ropes,  and  ra/ti!}.  —  Thssf» 
were  collectively  called  0-ir«^  or  aKtv^,  or  ge^r 
(tA  8)  avfjoramra  aK€v^  iraAciTm,  Jul.  PoU.).  We 
find  this  word  twice  used  for  parts  of  the  rigging 
in  the  narraUre  of  the  Acts  (xirii.  17,  19).  The 
rig  of  an  ancient  ship  was  more  simple  and  clumsy 
than  that  empfoyed  in  modem  times.  Its  great 
feature  was  one  laige  mast,  with  one  large  square 
sail  &stened  to  a  yard  of  great  length.  Such  was 
the  rig  ako  of  the  ships  of  the  Northmen  at  a 
bter  period.  Hence  the  strain  upon  the  huU,  and 
the  danger  of  starting  the  planks,  were  greater 
than  under  the  present  system,  which  distributes 
the  meehanieal  pressure  more  evenly  over  the  wbob 
ship.  Not  that  there  ware  never  more  masts  tnan 
one,  or  more  sails  than  one  on  the  same  nnast,  in 
an  ancient  merehantraaii.  But  these  were  repelt. 
tions,  so  to  speak,  of  the  seme  general  unit  oi  iik. 
In  the  noQOimt  of  St  Paol's  shipwnefc  vcfy  eipildt 


■wntioii  ks  madfl  of  Ibe  iprtiidr  (nrU.  40),  whleh  r 
It  undoubtedly  th«  "  ibnaul "  [not  "  istliuiiil,"  r-  * 
IntluA.  V,|.     "     '      -■■—-■-.---. 
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mfcround.  Nor  b  it  ool  of  place  htn  to  qiiolo  ■ 
CHmmn  Irttir  in  Uie  n«M  (l)*c.  B,  1866):  ■'  Tbe 
'Lonl  RmttUii'  (niprrliiiil-ihip}  ii  on  ihora,  but 
liken  there  in  «  moil  Bilorlike  muiner.  DilMllj 
ba  cuptain  fcund  he  could  not  wve  her,  he  cut 


learn  thut  cedir-mod  from  LebunDii  wu 
■ued  for  thin  put  of  ibiia.  I'here  li  *  third  pei- 
nge  (ProT.  oiil.  34,  "ssn  tD-l)  where  the  lop 
>f  >  ihlp't  Tnut  )■  probably  hilended,  though  then: 
U  •omg  (liRht  doubt  on  the  iiibject,  Hud  the  l.XX. 
take  the  phnue  dinipiently.  Iluth  ropen  (o-^sivla, 
Act!  iiTii.  aai  and  utiLi  (iirrfii)  m  ineiitiuned  in 
the  dboi-e-q  noted  puutM  <'T  luiahi  and  from 
Eiekid  (iitit.  T)  we  levn  thnt  (he  liitter  wen 
often  ninde  of  Kgj'ptijtn  linen  |ir  luch  ii  tlie  mean- 
ing of  oTpw/u^l-  There  tlie  word  ^aAili*  (which 
we  And  alw  in  Aeli  iivii.  IT,  30)  i>  used  for  low- 
ering the  nil  Ihini  the  j^H,  It  ii  intereBting  here 
to  notice  thit  the  word  htortJxXoftai,  'be  tech- 
Diol  tefTO  for  furbng  ■  nil,  ii  twice  lueJ  by  St. 
P»uJ,  ind  thnt  in  in  addresi  delii-ereil  in  ■  ie»port 
In  the  coum  of  s  voyitn  (Acta  ii.  aO,  2T).  II  ii 
one  of  the  verj  few  e««ei  in  which  the  Apoetle 
emploj*  a  nautical  tnetuphor. 

Tliia  ■ermi  the  best  place  for  noticing  two  other 
point*  of  detail.  Tbough  we  mint  not  auppoie 
that  nienhint-ahip*  were  hihituully  propelled  bj 
rowing,  yet  iweepe  iiiuat  ionietimei  hiv  ' 
pliyed.  InF.i.uriL23,o«n(D^trip)ani(Iiitinct- 
Ij  mentioned  i  and  It  nemi  that  Mk-wood  from 
Biabin  waa  tued  in  making  them  (in  rqr  Bmnr 
rfritoi  /wsfqviir  rii  xAwai  aov,  ibid.  SJ.  Again, 
lnb.uim.S1  ta^^  "Sf^  litenllj  mani  "a  ahlp 
of  oar,"  i.  r.  an  owed  reeeel.  Rowing,  too,  !• 
pcobably  implied  In  Jon.  L  13,  where  Iho  LX-X. 
ban  limplf  wapiMiarra.  The  other  feature  of 
be  tudeot,  u  of  the  modem  ihip,  ii  the  Bag  or 
m^uTw  It  the  lop  of  the  maat  {It.  L  c 
I'l-  Mere  perfaipi,  u  In  loma  othe 
Um  earlj  E^gjptiin  piintingi  lupply  our  beat  illue- 

tntiui. 

(I.)  Ante  ^  SaijMp.  —  fit.  rau:*  njagv  hu-   i 
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fiwRet),  Uiat  windi  are  varialile.  Thoi  Ibe  loviw 
between  TliOAl  and  Phiuppi,  aoeoinpliibed  oc 
(Acta  11-1.  II,  IS)  in  two  daji,  rtat- 
\itec  ocaiakm  (Acta  u.  S)  fin  di;i. 
Such  a  nriition  might  be  illustrated  bj  whit  Iwk 
place  ilmoat  anj  week  between  Dublin  and  HdIj- 
head  before  the  application  of  itaun  lo  m&Hni. 
lent  iihip  wotdd  oU  fiiBj 
•rvon  knoll  an  hour.  Two  rerj'  good  iiMtanco 
are  again  lupplied  bj  St,  PauVe  cxperienoe:  in  thr 
gei  ftam  Caws  to  Sldon  (AcU  uvit  S,  i, 
from  Kbeglum  lo  I'uteoli  (Acts  nriii.  \'' 
Tbe  reiult  glren  by  comparing  in  thex  ant  iJ* 
and  diatanoe  cofreapon'j 
with  what  we  gather  from  Uraek  and  I-alin  iritiim 
generally  i  t.  p.,  i>om  Pliny'i  atory  of  the  fRib  fii 
produced  by  Cato  in  the  Komiin  Senate  belote  ilit 
"  ird  l>unie  war:  "  Thii  ftuit  waa  gatbeied  Ins.N 
Carthage  tbne  daya  ago:  that  ia  tbe  dieUnn 
the  enemy  from  jour  walla "'  (Ilia.  U.  K.  i'. 
«)- 

(8.)  BmB^g  htfurt  Iht  viad,  nnd  near  «f  nW 
The  rig  which  hai  been  dacribed  ia,  like  the  ri: 
of  Chintee  juiika,  peculiarlr  tai-onble  lo  >  qn^t 
before  the  wind.  We  hare  in  tbe  K.  T.  (Actt 
11,  xivil.  IS]  tbe  lechninl  tenu  tieatpoui- 
royagea  ntade  under  auch  advanlaj^eoui  rci'iii- 
a.*  It  would,  howei-rr,  be  a  great  niiitike  ic 
naa  that  ancient  ihipa  eootd  not  walk  to  anud- 
I.  Pliny  diiljnctly  nya:  "  liadem  renlii  in 
raium  narigalur  protalj)  pedilnu"  (ff.  A',  ii. 
llie  luperior  rig  and  build,  bowerer,  of 
lem  ihipe  enable  them  lo  nil  nearer  to  the  'irj^ 

critial  point  of  St.  I'lul'i  i-oyige  b>  Rodk  {Ais 
:<iii.  71  we  my  lold  thit  the  ihip  could  not  huM 
1  her  coum  (which  waa  W.  by  S.,  from  Ciii.lni 
'  the  north  aide  of  Crete)  agaiuit  a  iriolmt  wi<iU 
i)|  rporiiiTiit  ijior  toC  iri/iaa)  blowing  from 
•  S.  W.,  and  that  cnn«que<illy  aha  ran  down  It 
the  eaat  end  of  Coste  [Sauione],  and  worked 
ler  the  aheller  of  Ihe  louth  aide  of  the  iilviil 
S).  [FAiit  lIAVlI^^-]  Hen  the  lechninl 
of  our  aailon  hire  been  employed,  whan 
cuiloiu  ii  lo  diride  Uie  whole  circle  of  the  com[ji» 
cinl  into  thirty-two  tqa-1  parte,  culled  pninU.  ■^ 
modern  ahip,  if  the  weather  ie  not  rery  boiileiwi, 
will  eail  within  lii  poiiila  of  the  wind.  To  v 
ancient  veteel,  of  which  the  hull  wa*  more  dunur 
and  the  yardi  eonld  nut  be  braced  eo  tigiit,  it 
would  be  aafe  to  aoign  Bei-en  point!  ai  the  limit 

of  the  wind  [and  we  can  really  aicertiin  it  in  «rk 
caae  veij  exactly),  to  lay  down  the  tacki  of  tin 
Ihipa  in  which  SL  Paul  lailed.  beating  igainU  (ht 
wind,  on  the  royagea  fMm  Phiiippi  lo  I'rou  If^^ 

{&tk  rh  rebj  twi/itus  tlnu  imTiavty  itiii.  J-^J. 
fhim  Uyra  (o  Cnidui  {/v  Iwarait  V^^'  B^paSir 
nAoavmt,  nril.  B,  Tl,  tram  Salnnne  lo  Fair  Hf 
•eni  (^Ait  naaaKryiiuroi,  Iltii.  T,  8),  an)  bvm 
SjrMuae  lo  Khegliuu   (wtfufAMrrR,  nriii.  Ii 


Id). 

(9.)  Lyin^^i.  — Tbu  lo^g  utoca-ularanyNl 
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i  vkU  has  pueeded,  and  it  u  so  impoitani  in 
to  the  nmin  questkma  connected  with  the 
At  Malta,  that  it  is  hero  made  the  sub- 
jea  of  a  sqjaraie  aectloii.  A  ship  Uiat  could  make 
progNM  on  iier  proper  ootine,  in  luoderate  weather, 
when  sailing  within  aareD  points  of  the  wind,  would 
l»4o  in  a  gale,  with  her  length  making  about  the 
■me  angle  with  the  direetioo  of  the  wind.  This 
M  ikoe  when  the  object  ia,  not  to  make  progress  at 
ill  haxards,  but  to  ride  out  a  gale  in  safety ;  and 
Ika  b  what  was  done  in  St.  Paul's  ship  when  she 
vas  uodcigirded  and  the  boat  taken  on  board  (Acts 
ofiL  14-17)  under  the  fee  of  Clauda.  it  is  here 
ibat  St  Lnke  uses  the  virid  term  &yro^aX/i(ty, 
wotkmed  above.  Had  the  gale  been  less  violent, 
the  ahtp  eouU  eaailj  have  held  on  her  course.  To 
•ocfaor  was  out  of  the  queation ;  and  to  have  drilled 
bcfae  the  wind  would  have  been  to  run  into  the 
btal  Svrtis  on  the  African  coast  [Quicksands.] 
Uoiee  the  veasel  was  taiti-to  ("cioso-hauled/*  as 
thcnilon  saj)  **oii  the  starboard  tack,"  i.  e.  with 
hr  right  side  towards  the  storm.  The  wind  whs 
L  N.  E.  [£uBoci«YXX>MJf  the  ship's  bow  would 
pomt  N.  hj  W.,  the  direction  of  drift  (six  points 
beuig  added  for  "lee-way  ")  would  be  W.  by  N., 
lod  the  rate  of  drift  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
la  hour.  It  is  fh>m  these  materials  that  we 
euily  CDiae  to  the  conclusion  that  the  shipwreck 
moft  have  taken  place  on  the  ooast  of  Malta. 
[Adua.] 

(10.)  Ski/^i  BoaL  —  This  is  perhaps  the  best 
f4ee  for  noticing  separately  the  9'«c(^,  which  ap- 
I«tti  praminenUy  in  the  narrative  of  the  voyage 
(Ads  uvii.  16,  32).  Every  huge  merchant-ship 
sraat  have  had  one  or  more  boats.  It  is  evident 
Unt  the  Alexandrian  corn-ship  in  which  St  Paul 
iM  tailing  nom  Fair  Havens,  and  in  which  the 
Milan,  ai^oehendliig  no  danger,  hoped  to  reach 
Phxsicb,  had  her  boat  tnwtug  behind.  When 
the  gale  came,  one  of  their  first  desires  must  have 
been  to  take  the  boat  on  board,  aid  this  vras  done 
Qodcr  the  lee  of  Cbuida,  when  the  ship  was  under- 
finlcd,  and  brought  round  to  the  wind  for  the  pi>r- 
(UK  of  lying-to;  but  it  was  done  with  dificulty, 
lad  it  would  seem  that  the  passengers  gave  assist- 
lott  in  the  task  (/t^Aif  laxwrofittf  Ttputparus  yf 
*fff^  T^f  arndfiiSf  Acts  xxvii.  16).  'Hie  sea  by 
*kli  time  must  have  been  furiously  rough,  and  the 
ooat  mnsl  have  been  filled  with  water.  It  is  with 
this  veiy  boat  that  one  of  the  most  lively  passages 
of  the  whole  narrative  is  connected.  When  the 
ibip  vas  at  anchor  in  the  night  before  she  was  run 
■^roond,  tlie  sailors  lowered  the  boat  from  the  da- 
vito  with  the  selfish  deshv  of  escaping,  on  which  St 
Ptal  ipoke  to  the  soMien,  and  they  cut  the  ropes 
{ri  wxoiwia)  and  the  boat  fell  off  (Acts  zxvii.  30- 

(11.)  OgUers  and  Crew.  ^  In  Acts  zxvii.  11 
•a  have  both  icvfitpr^irns  and  yai&K\iipos.  The 
httcr  is  the  owner  (in  psk  or  in  whole)  of  the  ship 
V  the  cargo,  reoeivinj^  also  (possibly)  the  fares  of 
the  psssenguB.  The  former  has  the  charge  of  the 
■tWiag.  The  same  word  occurs  also  in  Uev.  xvili. 
17:  Prov.  xxiiL  34;  Ex.  xxvii.  8,  and  is  equivalent 
*o  vpw^^  in  Ex.  xxvii.  29;  Jon.  i.  6.  In  James 
^■^  i  oHpmv^  **the  governor,"  is  simply  the 
(tsensaao  for  the  moment  'll)e  word  for  **  ship- 
■n**  (Acts  xxviL  97,  80)  and  ^saUors*'  (Rev. 
**!&•  17)  is  simply  the  naoal  term  ravroi*  In  the 
MUr  passage  SiciXos  oeeurs  for  the  crew,  but  the 
«t  li  doubtful.  In  Ex.  xxvii.  8, 9,  26,  27,  20, 
^  «  hasi  nMnfAiraA  for  '•  those  who  handk  the 
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oar,*'  and  in  the  same  chapter  (ver.  20)  ^»3dr«, 
which  may  mean  either  passengers  or  oiarineni. 
The  only  other  passages  which  need  be  noticed 
hers  are  1  K.  ix.  27,  and  2  Chr.  viu.  18,  in  the 
account  of  Solomon's  ships.  The  former  has  rdv 
iraiZw  tunov  AvSpcf  vavriKoX  i\avvti¥  §lZ4r 
r%s  Bd^affffayi  the  latter,  iraiScy  tid6r§t  $d\cur 
(ray." 

(12.)  Storms  and  Shipwrecks.  —  llie  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era  wan  a  time  of  immense 
traffic  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  there  must  have 
been  many  vessels  lost  there  every  year  by  riiip- 
wreck,*  and  (perhaps)  as  many  by  foundering.  This 
last  danger  woukl  be  much  Increased  by  the  form 
of  rig  described  above.  Uesidea  this,  we  must  n»- 
member  that  the  ancients  had  no  compass,  and  very 
imperfect  charts  and  instrunieiitA,  if  any  at  all; 
and  though  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  they  never  ventured  out  of  sight  of  land,  yet, 
dependent  as  they  were  on  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
danger  was  much  greater  than  now  in  bad  weather, 
when  the  sky  was  overeast,  and  "•  neither  sun  nor 
stars  in  many  days  appeared  '*  (Acts  xxvii.  20). 
Hence  also  the  winter  season  was  considered  dan- 
gerous, and,  if  possible,  avoided  {oyros  ffSi;  ^wnr- 
(poKovs  Tov  w\o6si  8*^  rh  Ka\  r^v  r^trrtioM  ff8i| 
irapcAi7At/0(vai,  ^d.  0).  Certain  coasts  too  were 
much  dreaded,  especially  the  African  Syrtis  {ibid. 
17).  The  danger  indicated  by  breakers  {ibid.  20), 
and  the  fear  of  falling  on  rocks  {rpax^h  r^roi), 
are  matten  of  course.  St  Patirs  experience  seems 
to  hare  been  full  of  illustrations  of  ail  these  perils. 
We  learn  from  2  Cor.  xi.  25  that,  before  the  voy- 
age described  in  detail  by  St.  Luke,  he  had  been 
*'  three  times  wrecked,"  and  further,  that  he  had 
once  been  '*  a  night  and  a  day  in  the  deep  '*  prob. 
alily  floating  on  a  spar,  as  was  the  case  with  Jose- 
phus.  These  circumstances  give  peculiar  force  to 
his  using  tlie  metaphor  of  a  shipwreck  (^MwdTip 
troy,  1  'Hm.  i.  19)  in  speakuig  of  those  who  had 
apostatized  from  the  faith.  In  connection  with 
this  gimeral  subject  we  may  notice  the  caution  vrith 
srliich,  on  the  voyage  from  Troas  to  I'atara  (Acts 
XX.  13-16,  xxi.  1),  the  sailors  anchored  for  the 
night  during  the  period  of  dark  moon,  in  the  in- 
tricate passages  between  tlie  islandti  ami  the  main 
[Mitylknb;  Samos;  Tiio<::yll.[i;m],  the  evident 
acquaintance  which,  on  the  voyage  to  Rome,  the 
sailore  of  the  Adramyttian  ship  had  with  the  cur- 
rents on  the  ooasts  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  (Aels 
xxrii.  2-5)  [ADRAMTTriUM],  and  the  provision 
for  taking  soundings  in  caM  of  danger,  as  clearly 
indicated  m  the  narrati^-e  of  the  shii^wreck  at 
Malta,  the  measurements  being  apparently  the  same 
as  thoee  which  are  customary  with  us  {&oXWti9- 
T§s  eZpoy  hpyvihs  eiKovv  fipax^  8i  8iaoT^(rayrct, 
Kol  wdAii'  j9oA/^a>T«r,  etpov  ipyviiit  Scirair^Krf , 
AcU  xxvii.  28). 

(13.)  Boats  on  the  Sen  of  GnlUee.  —  There  is  a 
meht'*choly  interest  in  that  passage  of  Dr.  KobiL- 
son's  Researches  (iiu  253),  in  which  he  says,  that 
on  his  approach  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  he  saw  a 
single  white  salL  This  was  the  sail  of  the  one 
rickety  boat  which,  as  we  learn  from  other  travellers 
(see  especially  Thomson,  Land  and  Bookj  pp.  401- 
404),  alone  remains  on  a  scene  represented  to  us  io 
the  Gospels  and  in  Josephus  as  full  of  life  from  the 


a  •  The  *<  marinsn  »(A.  Y.)  In  Job.  I.  f  (Q'*nV9 

raanucoi)  ars  simply  thoss  Who  toOvw  Ihs  ssa,  whsdMi 
^  eO?fis  ot  Slew.  A 
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Doltitudo  of  it«  fi8hing-boaU.<>  lo  the  tiamtivet 
3f  the  call  of  the  disciples  to  be  **  fishen  of  men  ** 
(Matt.  iv.  18-22;  Mark  i.  lG-20;  Luice  v.  1-11), 
there  is  no  special  iDformatioii  conceniing  the  char- 
acteristics of  these  boats.  In  the  account  of  the 
storm  and  the  miracle  on  the  lake  (Matt.  %iii.  23- 
27;  Mark  iv.  35-41;  Luke  viii.  22-25),  it  U  for 
every  reason  instructive  to  compare  the  three  narra- 
Uvea;  and  we  should  observe  that  Luke  is  more 
techuical  in  his  hinguage  than  Matthew,  and  Mark 
than  Luke.  Thus  iuste:id  of  aturfAht  fi4yas  iyiv 
ero  4v  rp  0aAcUr<rp  (Matt  viii.  24),  we  have  ko- 
Ttfifi  XaiKoj^  aydfiov  «2t  r^y  \lfuriip  (Ltike  viii. 
83),  and  again  r^  K\^Bwtft  rod  Sdaros  (ver.  24); 
and  instead  of  &<rTc  rh  vKoiov  KoKinrr^aBai  we 
have  avw^wKtipovvTO,  In  Mark  (iv.  37)  we  have 
rA  K^fiara  ^vcjSoAAcy  elf  rh  w^pior,  Airrf  avrh 
f|8i|  ytfii(«r6€U.  This  Evangelist  also  mentions 
the  wfto<rK€pdX€uoyt  or  boatman's  cushion,^  on 
which  our  Blessed  Saviour  was  sleeping  ^y  rfj 
wpCfiy^j  and  he  uses  the  technical  term  4K69arw 
for  the  luUiitg  of  the  storm.  [Pillow,  Amer.  ed.J 
See  more  on  this  suLyect  in  Smith,  Du^eriation  on 
iiie  Ootptli  (Lond.  1853).  We  may  turn  now  to 
St  John.  In  the  account  he  gives  of  what  followed 
tlie  miracle  of  walking  on  the  sea  (n.  lG-25),  wKot- 
•V  and  irKotdptoy  seem  to  be  used  indifferently, 
and .  we  have  mention  of  other  wKoidpia,  There 
would  of  course  be  boats  of  various  sixes  on  the 
lake,  'llie  reading,  bowe\'er,  is  doubtful.^  Finally, 
in  the  solemn  scene  after  the  resurrection  (John  xxi. 
1-8),  we  have  the  terms  aiyia\6s  and  rii  Sc^iik 
fA^fm  rov  wKoioVf  which  shoukl  be  noticed  as  tech- 
nical. Here  again  wAoTov  and  trkoidptov  appear 
to  be  synonymous.  If  we  oonipare  all  these  pas- 
sages with  Josephus,  we  easily  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  with  the  laige  popuUtion  round  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  there  must  have  been  a  vast  number 
both  of  fishing-boats  and  pleasure-boats,  and  that 
boat-building  must  have  been  an  active  trade  oo  its 
shores  (see  Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pui  p.  367).  The 
term  used  by  Josephus  is  sometimes  wAoZer,  some- 
times fTKitpoi,  There  are  two  passages  in  the 
Jewish  historian  to  which  we  should  carefully  refer, 
one  in  which  he  describes  his  own  taking  of  Tibe- 
rias by  an  expedition  of  boats  from  Taricbiea  (  VU. 
32,  33,  B.  J.  ii.  21,  §§  8-10).  Here  he  says  that 
he  collected  all  the  boats  on  tiie  lake,  amounting  to 
230  ill  number,  with  four  men  in  each.  He  states 
also  incidentally  that  each  boat  had  a  "pifot"  and 
an  *>  anchor."  The  other  passage  describes  the 
operations  of  Vespasian  at  a  later  period  in  the 
same  neighborhood  (fi.  J.  Hi.  10,  §§  1,  5,6,  9). 
These  operations  amounted  to  a  regular  Roman 
sea  fight:  and  large  rafts  ((rxc^^ai)  are  mentioned 
becldes  the  boats  or  o-icci^ii. 

(14.)  Mtrchant'Ships  in  Vie  Old  Testament, — 
The  earliest  passages  where  seafaring  is  alluded  to 
in  the  0.  T.  are  the  following  in  order,  Gen.  zliz. 
13,  in  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  concerning  Zebulun 


a  *  Some  recent  trnvellers  speak  of  t«ro  and  three,  or 
nore,  txMta  on  thta  lake.  The  number,  at  present, 
varies  at  different  dmes,  or  else  they  are  not  all  men 
sr  heard  of  by  the  same  travellvr.  H. 

e  The  wora  In  Folluz  is  vvijp^o'ior,  but  Uesychlus 
glTcs  «po9xc^dUUuoy  as  the  equivalent.  See  KUhn's 
feote  on  Jul.  PoU.  Onom.  i.  p.  68.  (Bd.  Amstel.  1706.) 

e  So  In  Mark  iv.  86,  "  litUe  ships,''  the  true  read- 
tig  appears  to  be  irAota,  not  w\oidpta. 

<3  8o  in  Dan.  xi.  80,  where  the  same  phrsse  "  ships 
Sf  ClhlMiB  '*  oocttTB  then  Is  no  strictly  corresponding 
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{KaroiK^cti  'rap*  toftav  ir\o£i»y) :  Nam-  T&t.  S|» 
in  Balaam's  prophecy  (wha«,  hov^ewcr,  ships  ait 
not  mentioned  in  Uie  IJCX.^');  Deut  zxviiL  ^Sk,  is 
one  of  the  warnings  of  Moses  {kitocTp^^i  irc  K^ 

tios  tls  Aiyvwrop  i¥  ir\ofois);  Judg.  ▼.  17,  in 
Deborah's  Song  (A^i^  eif  rl  vapotHtt  wAoiots:) 
Next  after  these  it  is  natural  to  metition  the  iUos- 
trations  and  descriptions  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject in  Job  (ix.  26,  fj  Koi  4<m  vwalt^  txras  6Sav) 
and  ui  the  Fsalms  (xlvii.  [xlviii.]  7,  ip  vrcv^urr 
fitai^  *  (Twrph^us  itKola  eo^It,  ciii.  [dv.J  28 
iKU  irKola  huaeop^vomai^  cvi.  [cvii.]  23,  ol  tDocrar 
ficdyoyrts  c<t  S^Xauraay  4y  wKoioish  Piov.  zxiiL 
34  has  already  been  quoted.  To  this  add  zzx.  12 
{rplfious  K^ot  woyrowopo^^t),  xxxi.  14  itmvs  4f»r 
iropfvofUyri  fiaKp6$tyh  Solomon's  ovn  ahipa, 
which  may  have  suggested  some  of  these  iUiHtni- 
Uons  (1  K.  ix.  26;  2  Chr.  viu.  18,  ix.  21),  ham 
previously  been  mentioned.  We  must  notiee  tlia 
disastrous  expedition  of  Jehoshapfaat's  afaips  from 
the  same  port  of  Ezion-geber  (1  K.  xxii.  48,  49 ;  2 
Chr.  XX.  36,  37).  The  passages  which  remain  an 
in  the  prophets.  Some  have  been  already  adduced 
from  Isaiah  and  Esekiel.  In  the  former  prophet 
the  general  term  "  ships  of  Tarshish  "  is  vwoudy 
given  in  the  LXX.,  v^o^oy  OoA^o^r/  (ii.  16  >, 
v\dia  Kapx'n^^''os  (xxiii.  1,  14),  wKoia  ^apcit 
(Ix.  9).  For  another  alluuon  to  seafaring,  see  xliii. 
14.  'llie  celebrated  27th  chapter  of  Flzekiel  ought 
to  be  carefully  studied  in  all  its  detail ;  and  in  Jo- 
nah i.  3-16,  the  following  technical  phrases  (Lesidea 
what  has  been  already  adduced )  shoidd  be  notioed : 
yavKoy  (3),  avyrpifiiiycu  (4),  infioK^y  iwwhtrearr^ 
r&y  (rireu«y,  rov  icowpur$riy<u  (5),  Kowd(<r€i  ^  Bd- 
Kafftra  (11|  12).  In  Dan.  xi.  40  {(rvpax!Hc€T€U 
fiaurtKtvs  rov  Bopf^a  iy  ip/uurt  koX  iy  ivwct^ri 
icol  4y  yawl  woKKtus)  we  touch  thesubjeet  of  shipj 
of  war. 

(16.)  Shipg  of  War  in  the  Apoct-ypha. — Mil- 
itary operations  both  by  land  and  water  {4ifr^  6lcr- 
XMrajf  ical  4irl  r^s  {i?pa»,  1  Mace.  vui.  23,  32) 
are  prominent  sulgects  in  the  books  of  Blaocabees. 
Thus  in  the  contract  lietween  Judas  Maccalneua 
and  the  Romans  it  is  agreed  {ibid.  26,  28)  that  no 
supplies  are  to  be  afibrded  to  the  enemies  of  either, 
whether  aTroSy  Sir^o,  hpy^tpioy,  or  vXoia-  In  a 
later  passage  (xv.  3)  we  have  more  explicitly,  in 
the  letter  of  King  Antiochns,  vAom  woK^fiucd.  (see 
V.  14),  while  in  2  Mace  iv.  20  (as  observed  ahov^i 
the  word  rpffipusi  **g&ll07Si"  occurs  in  the  aocoitnt 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  infamous  Jason.  Here  wt 
must  not  foi^  the  monument  erected  by  Simon 
Maccal)fleus  on  his  father's  grave,  on  which,  with 
other  ornaments  and  military  symbols,  were  vAoia 
4iriyey\vfifi4yaf  cif  rh  $e»p«iaBat  6wb  wdyrmp 
r&y  ir\*6yrwy  r^y  Bd\Mraa;y  (1  Mace  xlii.  29). 
Finally  must  be  mentioned  the  noytuk  at  Jopp&, 
when  the  resident  Jews,  with  wives  and  children, 
200  in  number,  were  induced  to  go  into  boata  and 
were  drowned  (2  Mace  xiL  3,  4),  with  the  venge- 


phrase  in  the  LXX.    The  translators  appear  to  hafi 

read  K^*;*)  and  ^(j^^  ftir  D>V)  •^  Q"".*?  ^  «>«-* 
passsfBS  rsspectivelyt 

«  The  LXX.  here  read  f'ttSi^,  Mi«is  *'ana!],'*  fta 

D'^lfJ,  AWIm,  «sast.»» 

/  ThlsispsfluipsamlstsksortbseoiqrtetfWtko 
scribed  fhMD  dietatton,  and  mistook  %o^9k  ft» 

OTJf- 
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ma  ttka  hj  Jmba  {thw  uJkv  Am *m  vi^Kttop  ip4- 
tpfitn  aaX  r&  cko/^  jcotc^Ac^c,  ver.  6).  Itieems 
lu&ieDt  tinpljr  to  enumerate  the  other  paanges  in 
Lac  ApoerTpba  where  aome  allusion  to  aea-fiuriiig  ia 
oidcL  Thcj  are  the  fbUowiug:  Wiad.  ▼.  10,  ziv. 
1;  Eecha.  xixiiL  2,  zlilL  34;  1  Eadr.  W.  23. 

(16.)  NatOieid  Temu.  —  The  great  rapertorj  of 
inch  tarns,  as  used  bj  those  who  spoke  Uie  Greek 
bosnage,  is  the  Onomastioon  of  Julius  Pollux ;  and 
it  msj  be  useful  to  oooclude  this  article  by  men- 
'iV-'oiog  s  few  out  of  many  which  are  found  there, 
uid  ik)  in  the  N.  T.  or  LXX.  First,  to  quote 
*iam  which  hare  been  mentioned  above.  We  find 
ilK&DoiriDg  both  in  Pollux  and  the  Scriptures: 

7X»U^VKtV^  KAu^K,  X^^h^^i  iftSpTlOVf  iK0oKfl, 

/ivrit,  oiih^  dw<NrrcAAc<r6ai,  ouk  ^v  Thy  I^Ktov 
i}«iy,  cmau^  cndpos,  yavAoy,  avrrpifi^yai,  6^ 
iiKjubf  Irotf  ical  rolfrofta  r^f  w*^s  iwtypd^vai 
etinpaied  with  Acts  xxyU.  15,  xxviii.  11),  rpayctt 
tntakoi  (oouipared  with  Aets  xxvii.  99, 40).  The 
iMfmof^  sre  some  which  have  not  been  mentioned 
a  thk  aitide:  ArdCyctrOoi  and  KordytaBcu  («•  9* 
AcU  xxviii.  11,  12),  aaviScf  (Es.  xxvii.  5),  Tp6va 
Wild.  V.  10),  hyafitdyt*  (Jon.  i.  3;  Mark  vi.  51), 
>oAinp  (Matt.Tiu.26),  iifjuipl^yiarpov  (Matt  iv. 
It,  Uirk  t  16),  iaro^opriaaoBai  (Acts  xxi.  4), 
'jtvTw4m  (xxviL  13),  rwp^  i&ytfios  rv^»vc6si 
irril  14),  iryKvpas  Karartiytty  {ayic6pas  iiertl- 
nv,  ihid.  30),  vfipiar^s  &ycfu>r  (8/9f»t«t,  10, 
»a^,  21),  wpoo-oJC^AAM  {iwoK4\AM,  ibid.  41), 
«a^9ftfi^  (ifiwdL  42),  iio\vStiayis  rris  y^As  (i^ 
rpvftiu  ^vcTO,  H^nd.  41).  lliis  is  an  imperfect 
tat  of  the  whole  number;  but  it  may  serve  to  show 
bov  rkii  the  X.  'V.  and  LXX.  are  in  the  nautical 
pbmeologj  of  the  Greek  l^evant.  To  this  must 
be  idded  a  notice  of  the  peculiar  variety  and  acou- 
nry  of  St.  Luke's  ordinary  phrases  for  sailing  un- 
Herdiftreot  circumstances,  wA^,  &iroirA^«i  0paJiv 
rAsM,  SiarAfw,  ^mrA^,  iroroTA^w,  6roirA^tf, 
n^torA^  €iiBv9pOfi4c9f  &T(rrp4x*»t  irapa\4yotMMf 

(17.)  Autkoriiur*. — The  preceding  list  of  St 
Uke'i  nautical  verbs  is  from  Mr.  Smith's  work 
3s  the  Voyagt  ami  Shifiufreck  of  SL  Paul  (Ixn- 
icQ.  Ut  ed.  1843,  2d  ed.  1856).  No  other  book 
aeai  be  mentioned  here,  since  it  has  for  some  time 
vn  iccogniaed,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Con* 
tioeot,  «•  the  standard  work  on  sncient  ships,  and 
.1  cuotains  a  complete  list  of  previous  books  on  the 
■Dbject  Reference,  however,  may  be  made  to  the 
tmoanaAk  of  Admiral  Penrose,  incorporated  in 
Uk  oota  to  the  27tb  chapter  of  Gonybeare  and 
Hmotrs  ne  Life  atid  EpistUa  of  SL  Paul  (Un- 
ion, U  ed.  1856).  J.  S.  H. 

*  Uany  of  ths  identical  sea-phrases  pointed  out 

itjoie  sre  itiU  in  use  among  the  modem  Greeks. 

^  Oy^fueroKoyioy   Ifcunucoy  (issued  from  the 

Aim^nlty  office  at  Athens,  1858)  prescribes  the 

^^Joticsl  terms  to  be  used  on  board  the  national 

*:«els.    The  object,  of  course,  is  not  to  invent  or 

vbitnrilf  impose  sueh  terms,  but  taking  them 

^  actus]  life  to  guard  them  against  extrusion  by 

fcra^  voids.    We  subjoin  some  examples  with  the 

Yj>^A  and  French  definiUons  as  given  In   the 

^■talogce,  together  with  references  to  the  Scripture 

1^  wIktc  the  same  words  oocur  in  the  same 

iam:  imtlpv  iyKvpcuff  elunger^  tolnyoui  aichoTy 

Veil  xxrii.  aO;  attpm^  enkvtr,  to  hoitt^  Acts  xxvii. 

•^«  U:i,lniaaer  atUr^  io  let  go^  Acts  xxvii.  40; 

irsXiv,  iUHtner  toui  6ai,  fo  hwer  and  in  strike  $ail^ 

vti  iiriL  17,  30;  imiom  tffrlw,  hi$t*r  wie  voik^ 

<  Aoif.  taSL  ibid.;  4  s^yw  Yqy,  dicouvrir  la 
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jtrre,  to  tight  land,  Acts  xxi.  3,  and  cf.  iiroit^^rra 
yijy,  a  classical  phrase;  ^owAfw,  pats  to  leeward, 
cf.  Acts  xxvii.  4,  7,  and  xxviii.  7 ;  rrpoaopfilCofuu^ 
retacheTf  put  into  pon%  Mark  vi.  53 ;  irapafia\KcSf 
accotteVy  to  go  alongnde,  to  coast,  Acts  xx.  15; 
iKavysSf  naqer,  to  jndl  m  rowing,  Mark  vi.  48; 
CtuKTfiplat,  let  tuavegai'det,  ruddef'-pendantt,  Acts 
xxvii.  40;  $o\lCuf  timder,  to  sound.  Acts  xxvii. 
28;  1^  &woi3oA^  la  perte,  htt  by  sea,  or,  ihr^io- 
ing  overboard ;  ^ojc^AAm,  /aire  echouer,  to 
strand  a  skip.  Acts  xxvii.  41 ;  duurii(u,  fairs  U 
scwvetnge,  to  rescue,  i.  e.  ftT>m  shipwreck,  Acts  xxviii. 
1;  4fi0ifidCu,  debftrqutr,  to  ship^  embark.  Acts 
xxriii.  1 ;  Kov^lOa,  alleger,  to  lighten.  Acts  xxviii. 
18;  iwiHilifa,  Uusur  porter,  to  bettr  (twcty,  Acts 
xxviL  16;  xo^^<^»  amewr  un  canot,  to  lower  a 
boat,  Acts  xxvii.  17,  30.  To  these  we  might  add 
others.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  sea-phrases  which 
Luke  heard  on  board  the  ^^Csstor  and  Pollux  **  may 
be  heard  now  among  the  seamen  who  navigate  the 
same  waters. 

The  processes  and  instruments  of  steam-naviga- 
tion render  a  new  terminology  necessary  to  some 
extent  in  that  sphere;  but  f<nr  this  exigency  the 
Greek  language,  so  wonderfully  plastic,  is  able  to 
provide  within  itself  by  the  use  of  compounds. 

U. 

SHITHI  C»y?ttJ  [abundafU] :  %suf,fa;  [Vat 
So^oA;]  Alex.  Hsc^cir:  Sephei).  A  Simeonite, 
father  of  Ziza,  a  prince  of  the  tribe  in  the  time  of 
Hezektah  (1  Chr.  iv.  37). 

SHIPH'MITE,  THE  CppO^n :  [Vat]  o 

rovSc^KCi;  [Kom.]  Alex.  6  r.  Sc^W**  Saplioni- 
its).  Probably,  though  not  certainly,  the  native 
of  SuEPiiAM.  Zabdi,  the  offioer  in  David's  house- 
hold who  had  charge  of  the  wine-making  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  27),  is  the  only  person  so  distinguished 

G. 

SHIPH'RAH  (n^SO;  [see  below] ;  :|«». 
^pai  Sephora,  Ex.  i.  15).  The  name  of  one  of 
the  two  midwives  of  the  Hebrews  who  disobeyed 
the  command  of  Pharaoh,  the  first  oppressor,  to 
kill  the  male  children,  and  were  therefore  blened 
(w.  15-21).  It  is  not  certain  that  they  wei%  He- 
brews: if  they  were,  the  name  Shiphrah  would  sig- 
nify "brightness"  or  "beauty.**  It  has  also  ac 
Egyptian  sound,  the  last  syllable  resembling  that 
of  Potiphar,  Poti-phra,  and  Hophra,  in  all  which 
we  recognize  the  word  PH-RA,  P-RA,  "  the  sun/* 
or  "  Pharaoh,"  in  composition,  when  alone  writtei> 

in  Heb.  H^ng :  in  these  cases,  however,  the  V 
is  usual,  as  we  should  expect  from  the  Egyptian 
spelling.    [PUAH.]  R.  S.  P. 

SHIPHTAN  (]$i9?r  [judicia[]:jU$a$iy, 
[Vat  -0a;  0)mp.  AM.  ZLa^dy:]  Sephthan). 
Father  of  Kemuel,  a  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraini 
(Num.  xxxiv.  24). 

SHI'SHA  (Stp''^  [see  Seraiak] :  2nPd :  [Vat. 

Xu$a\]  Alex.  2eiaa'  Sita).  Father  of  Elihoreph 
and  Ahiah,  the  royal  secretaries  in  the  reign  o( 
Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  3).  He  is  apparently  the  same 
at  SitAVSHA,  who  heU  the  same  position  under 
David. 

SHISHAK  (pQ7**tt7«:    Joucsmt^;    [Vat 

a  The  text  In  1  K.  xiT.  2ft  has  pQ^IB^,  bnl  Ifei 
Xeriptoposss  pU7^37« 
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Ma.  -KivO  ^"^li  kii«  of  f^-pt,  the  Shnbsik 
I.  of  the  Tuonumanti,  lint  --^      .    -- 

»>e™igii  of  tb>  HubMUle    ^  I  (Z?    2.^ 
XXIIddjn»t,.    llbn«H   ^l^     ^B5 


h  tbui 

O  puBofcjji.  —  The  nlgn 
oT  Sbialiak  oBlin  the  flnt 
drtcmiiiial  lynchnriUmtof 
l%^ptian  uid  Hebrew  hU- 


jwlogj-  m 
miliiei' 


5J| 


Ont  give 

fcr  tb(  clin^ioluKj  or  tbe  djnutj,  coiitiiiiKd 
br  M  Ibe  tinM  of  Zenb,  who  wu  pnUibl)'  a  > 
HMor  of  SliUbik.  ill  order  to  *voId  reiwtitioii 
beating  of  the  Utter.      [Zkkah.] 

Uaipeeling  the  Egjptiu  coluDiiia  of  tbU  tal 


1  of  tb 
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It  k  nil;  necemrj  to  otaerre  thi 

a3d  je*r  of  Unrken  11.  ooein  oi 

It  u  Tmn/rmih  to  )upp<i«a  thai 

third.  Iburtii,  uid  flrtli  reigui  ibould   bs  X9  jeue 

Itutaid  of  25,  KO  beiog   eiulj  dwogad  to  KI 

(l.eptiiia,  KHmgitmdi,  p.  S!>|.     We  follow  l«f«iu' 

imiigeDient.  our  Teternt  1.,  fbr  ionaiM*,  being 


'I'be  ijiicbroulim  cJ  Sbiihik  md  Solonuo,  b 
that  of  Sbiihik  ind  KebobouD.  haj  be  nea 
liied,  M  ibown  in  ulide  Chrokuukit.  what 
•light  correction  tboutd  h«  made  in  ods  of  tbe  da 
We  tben  nientJouHl.  aa  (he  aulhoritj  of  Cbaoxpi 
lion,  tbat  an  inKiiptun  ban  the  date  o' 


it  ii  of  tl 


I  Slit  j( 


18ft).    L(^iu.b< 


IKdlion,  who  bad  been  fbllowsd  bj  I 
otben  (nil  Atg.  KiBij/idya.  p.  273  M 
It  uiiut,  Iberelbrt,  be  ni^^iMed  that  tb*  ii 


TABLH  or  tisai  SIX  axiam  or  dinasti  xxd. 
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the  aoth  lo  the  5th  of  Kehoboam. 
I'be  *)'iichronuni  of  Zenfa  u 


BiUioal  aide.     The  EgjpUan  data  enable  u>  to  »!■ 

In  ClinHiidei.  that  the  hatlle  bMweeii  An  aiid  Ze- 

rab  look  pUice  earij  in  the  laign  or  [J»  kine  of  Ju- 

reckoning  downwardi  from  tlie  XlXth  djnartr. 

dab.     It  l>  meiilioiied  before  an  e>'ent  of  the  15th 

and  upward!  IVom    the  XXVltb.      The  flrrt  60 

jean  of  tb.  Sothio  Cychi.  oonimeneing  b.  C-  laSS.' 

then  wa.  no  [more]  wat  unto  the  five  and  thir- 

appear  to  ha™  eitended  from  the  Utter  pari  of  tb. 

detb  veu-  of  the  Kign  of  Am"  (3  Chr.  i».  Ifl). 

reign  of  Kaninee  II.  10  a  year  after  the   lith  ot 

Itaa^a-i  coming  up  igaiiiit  Judah  "In  the  ux 

ptah  19.  Sethee  II.  x,  Scth-nekht  i,  which. addnl 

and  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  oT  Aui "  (iii.  1). 

to  Rameaea  11.  «  and   Kameea  111.  12,  pro1*bW 

The  latter  two  dxtn  niaj  uerhipe  be  reckoned  from 

repiKwnt  little  Iw  than  M  yean.     The  aeeond  60 

lbs  dlviiion  of  the  kingdom,  unleu  we  can  read  (lie 

)cu>  of  the  aame  (J;cU  eittnded  from  the  reign  d 

15th  and  lOth,"  Cor  lluaha  began  lo  reign  In  the 

Sd   >'ear  of  Aaa.  and  died,  after   a  reign  of  M 

araled  from    hi.  father  by  two  tdgn..  ce.t«nlj 

.bort,  one  of  at  Uart  a  jears,  to  the  rrign  of  R* 

HMK.  XI.,  the  nign.  inten-ening  bet.«n  Raw- 

the  war  witb  Zenh  look  fUtt  earlj  hi  Au'i 

K.  VI.  aiid  XI.  girnig  two  dalet,  which  mak.  a 

fi^,  belbn  bu  15th  jcw,  and  Ihue  alio  earlj 

«ini  of  18  jean.     We  can  thiu  nrj  nearly  h  tb. 

•  ».  IM  and  aUh  u.  oot  .1  tb.  queuon  anl«. 

•(■JdH  web  otbw  "aU  Ihilr  daja"  (1  K.  n.  11 

MtexBdai  or  war  ntend  to  nIaU  to  tbal  wllfa 

m 

■inh,  Is  tl  b  Mid  Ibal  Am  Md  Baaaba  wamd 

»  W.  piAr  tb*  teM  B.  0.  Uaa  U  II.  Mat>  t  « 

SUISHAK 

I  of  Um  XXih  dynaatj.    In  the  order  of  the 
tiiv  we  loJlov  M.  de  Houg^  {£tud€,  pp.  183  ff.). 
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1 

t 
4. 
5. 
L 
1 
8. 
4. 
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7. 
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9. 


n. 

Meo-pcah 
ScthM  n.    . 
SMhHMkht   . 
UL 


19 

X 

(6) 


1222 
UBS 


laoa 

1»8 


IV.       . 

▼. 

VI.  ... 

VII.  .     .     . 

vm.  .   .   . 

UL   .  .  .  ao) 

X.       ...    (2) 

A  t»         fl       •       • 

Tbe  eooiiiXDoemeot  of  the  XXth  dynuiy  would, 
wj  Oia  evidcDoe,  fiUl  aboat  b.  c.  1280.  The  dura- 
tir«  of  the  dynaaij,  aooording  to  Blaoetho,  waa  178 
Eai.)  or  135  (Afr.)  yeara.  Tbe  higheat  dates 
Imad  gift  va  a  aum  of  99  jean,  and  tbe  Sotbio 
data,  ttd  the  eueimataiiee  that  there  were  five  if 
i«i  ox  kinga  after  RanieMB  XL,  ahow  that  the 
kiigth  cannot  have  been  len  than  120  years. 
Maiiirtho's  nombera  would  bring  us  to  b.  c.  1102 
or  114&,  for  the  end  of  this  dynasty,  llie  monu- 
I  enb  do  not  throw  any  clear  light  upon  the  cbro- 
k^gj  of  the  succeeding  dynasty,  the  XXIst:  the 

.\}  lodieatiotts  upon  which  we  can  found  a  oon- 
fdojt  are  those  of  Mauetbo's  lists,  aooording  to 
vtrf^  it  rukd  fo^  130  years,  'lliis  numberi  sup- 
pocDg  that  the  dj  nasty  orerl^ped  neither  the 
XXtb  DOT  the  XX I  Id,  would  bring  tbe  coninience- 
Mit  of  the  XXIId  and  accession  of  Shishak  to 
t.  c.  978  or  1015. 

Bctkooing  upwards,  the  highest  certain  date  is 
tbt  of  the  aeeeaaion  of  rsammitichus  I.,  B.  c.  664. 
lie  was  prseeded,  probably  with  a  abort  interval, 
by  rirhakah,  whoae  accession  was  B.  c.  cir.  695.o 
The  be^^ning  of  'nrhakab*s  dynasty,  tbe  XXYth, 
ni  pobably  719.  For  the  XXI Vth  and  XXIIId 
djioitics  we  have  only  the  authority  of  Manetho*s 
ItfU,  io  whicb  they  are  allowed  a  sum  of  95  (Afr. 
H^}  or  88  (Eus.  44  -f  44)  years.  This  carries 
ai  op  to  B.  c.  814  or  807,  supposing  that  the  dy- 
cMties,  ss  here  stated,  were  wholly  consecutive. 
To  the  XXIId  dynasty  tbe  UsU  allow  120  (Afr.) 
cr49  (Kas.)  years.  The  latter  sum  may  be  dis- 
"vded  at  once  as  merely  that  of  the  three  reigns 
iu6.timed.  The  monuments  show  thib.  tbe  for- 
ixr  needs  eomiction,  for  the  highest  dates  of  tbe 
bdindoal  kings,  and  tbe  length  of  the  reign  of 
•necif  tbcm,  Sbeahenic  HI.,  detennined  by  tbe  Apia 
*jt4et«,  oblige  na  to  raise  its  sum  to  at  least  166 
.vous.  This  may  be  thua  abown :  1.  Sesonchis  21. 
11.  Shcibenk  I.  31.)  2.  Osorthdn  15.  (2.  Usar- 
kcs  1.)  8,  4,  5.  Iliree  othera,  95  (99?).  (8.  To- 
kent  I.  4.  Usarken  II.  93.  5.  Sheshenk  II.) 
i  Takdothis  13.  (6.  Tekenit  II.  14.)  7,  8,  9. 
TW  othcn,  42.  (7.  Shcahenk  IH.  date  28  reign 
il  8.  Pesbce  2.  9.  Sheshenk  IV.  87).  (21  + 
15  +  i8-t-13+51  +  l-f-36sl66.)  It  seems 
3uponUe  to  trace  the  mistake  that  has  occasioned 
Uk  diflference.  Tbe  moat  reasonable  ooi^ectures 
MOD  to  be  either  that  the  firat  letter  of  the  sum  of 
^  nigii  of  Sheshenk  III.  fell  out  hi  some  copy  of 
tlmctho,  and  51  thus  %ra8  changed  to  1,  or  that 
itt  nJgB  fea  oat  altogether,  and  that  there  waa 


*  la  a  pRvloiw  ardela  (GnMsraMer,  i.  447  6)  we 
Om  flnt  year  of  TMiakah*s  nign  uver  Igypt 
I-  c  M.  Thta  lato  ialoaodod  apon  an  interpntatlon 
<  la  A|ls>tsbkt.  vt&kh  ia  not  esrialn.  It  concludes 
a*  Iks  woeds  ^^^  oooa  "  ar  «  nads  In  year  21 3 »  which 
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another  king  not  mentioned  on  the  monmnenta. 
llie  sum  would  thus  be  166 -{-x,  or  169,  which, 
added  to  our  last  number,  place  tlie  accession  of 
Sheshenk  I.  b.  c.  980  or  983,  or  else  seven  yeara 
later  than  each  of  these  dates. 

The  results  thus  obtained  from  approximative 
data  are  sufficiently  near  tbe  Biblical  date  to  make  it 
certain  that  Sheshenk  I.  is  the  Sbishak  of  Solomon 
and  Kdioboam,  and  to  confirm  the  Uil>le  chronol<^. 

'llie  Biblical  date  of  Shesbeiik's  conquest  of  Ju- 
dab  has  been  computed  in  a  previous  article  to  be 
B.  c.  cir.  969  [CHKosuiiUtiY,  i.  448  6],  and  thia 
baring  taken  place  in  bis  20th  year,  his  accessioD 
woukl  have  been  B.  c.  cu*.  988.  The  progresa  of 
Assyrian  discovery  has,  however,  induced  aoat$ 
writers  to  propose  to  shorten  the  chronology  bj 
taking  35  years  as  the  length  of  llaiiasseh's  reign, 
in  which  case  all  earlier  dates  would  have  to  be 
k)wered  20  years.  It  would  be  premature  to  ex- 
press a  positive  opinion  on  this  matter,  but  it  muat 
be  remarked  that,  save  only  the  taking  of  Samaria 
by  Sargon,  although  this  is  a  most  iinpoiUnt  ex- 
ception, the  Assyrian  chronology  appears  rather  to 
fiiror  the  reduction,  and  that  the  Egyptian  chronol- 
ogy, as  it  is  found,  does  not  seem  readily  reconcil- 
able with  the  received  dates,  but  to  require  some 
small  reduction,  llie  proposed  reduction  would 
place  the  accession  of  Sheshenk  I.  u.  c.  cir.  968, 
and  this  date  is  certainly  more  in  accordance  with 
those  derived  from  the  Egyptian  data  than  the 
higher  date,  but  these  data  are  too  approximative 
for  us  to  Uy  any  stress  upon  minute  results  from 
theiu.  Dr.  Hiucks  has  drawn  attention  to  what 
appears  to  be  the  record,  already  noticed  by 
Bnigsch,  in  an  inscription  of  Lepsius'  Tekerut  II., 
of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the  24th  Mesori  (4th 
April)  B.  c.  945,  in  the  15th  year  of  bis  father. 
The  latter  kuig  must  be  Usarken  I.,  if  these  data 
be  correct,  and  the  date  of  Sheshenk  I.'s  accession 
would  be  B.  c.  980  or  981.  But  it  does  not  seem 
eertain  that  the  king  of  the  record  must  be  Teke- 
rut I.  Nor,  indeed,  are  we  convinced  that  the 
eclipse  was  lunar.  (See  Joum.  Sac.  Ut,  January, 
1863;  Upsius,  Denkmaltr,  iii.  hi.  256,  a.) 

ffiitory.  —  In  order  to  render  the  following  ob- 
servatioua  clear,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  history  of  Egypt  before  the  acceasioD 
of  Sheshenk  I.  On  the  decline  of  tbe  lliebau  Una 
or  Kameses  family  (tbe  XXth  dynasty),  two  royal 
houses  appear  to  have  arisen.  At  Thebes,  the 
high-priests  of  Amen,  after  a  virtual  usurpation,  at 
last  took  the  regal  title,  and  in  Lower  Eg^'P^  * 
Taiiite  dynasty  (Mauetbo's  XXIst)  seems  to  have 
gained  royal  power.  But  it  is  possible  that  there 
waa  but  one  line  between  tbe  XXth  and  XXIId  dy- 
nasties,  and  that  the  high-priest  kings  belonged  to 
the  XXIst.  Tbe  origin  of  tbe  royal  line  of  which 
Sheshenk  I.  was  the  bead  is  extremely  obscure. 
Mr.  Bireb's  discovery  that  several  of  tbe  names  of 
tbe  family  are  Shemitic  has  led  to  the  supposition 
that  it  was  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  origin.  Shi- 
shak, PV'^Xp,  may  be  compared  with  Shesbsk, 
^K?{E?,  a  name  of  Babykn  (rashly  thought  to  be 

for  Babel  by  Atbash),  Usarken  has  been  compaied 
with  &irgoL,  and  T^erut,  with  TigUth  in  Tigkth* 


we  fonnarly  rsad,  as  had  bean  prsrlonsly  dona,  **  eooi* 
plating  21  yeara,"  reforring  tha  namber  to  the  Ulb  sfl 
tha  bull,  not  to  the  year  of  tha  kmg  In  wlieh  tha  lab> 
let  was  ezeeuted  or  compiaHd.    (See  the  taxi  m  l«p 
sloa.  EUaigsbitcA.  y  95.) 
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If  ihtn  wen  any  doubt  as  to  thew  tden- 
tUeatioiii,  aome  of  which,  as  the  leoond  and  third 
eitedf  are  oertaiiily  conjectural,  t4ie  name  Kamuret, 
Nimrod,  which  occurs  as  that  of  princes  of  this 
line,  would  afibrd  conclusive  endence,  and  it  is 
needless  here  to  compare  other  names,  though  those 
occurring  in  the  genoUogies  of  the  dynasty  given  by 
Lepsius,  well  merit  the  attention  of  Semitic  stu- 
dents (xrti.  Atff.  KOmgwiyn,  and  KHmytbuch). 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  name  Nimrod,  and 
the  designation  of  Zerah  (perhaps  a  king  of  this 
line,  otherwise  a  general  in  its  service)  as  **the 
Cushite,**  seem  to  indicate  that  the  iamily  sprang 
from  a  Cushite  origin.  They  may  powibly  have 
been  connected  with  the  MASUUWASHA,  a 
Shemitic  nation,  apparently  of  Libyans,  for  Te- 
kenit  II.  as  IMiice  is  called  *^  great  chief  of  the 
MASUUWASHA,"  and  also  «' great  chief  of  the 
MATU,"  or  mercenaries;  but  ^ey  can  scarcely 
have  leen  of  this  people.  Whether  eastern  or 
western  Cushites,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
evidence  in  favor  of  their  having  been  Nigritiaus, 
and  as  there  is  no  trace  of  any  connection  between 
them  and  tlie  XXVth  dynasty  of  Ethiopians,  they 
must  rather  be  supposed  to  be  of  the  eastern 
branch.  Their  names,  when  not  RgypUan,  are 
traceable  to  Shemitic  roots,  which  is  not  the  case, 
as  fitf  as  we  Icnow,  with  the  ancisDt  kings  of  ICthi- 
opia,  whose  civilization  is  the  same  as  that  of  Egypt. 
We  find  these  foreign  Shemitic  names  in  the  fiim- 
ily  of  the  high-priest  king  Her-har,  three  of  whose 
sons  are  called  respectively,  MASAHAKATA, 
MASAKAUARATA,  and  MATEN-NEB,  al- 
though the  names  of  most  of  his  other  sons  and 
those  of  his  line  appear  to  be  Egyptian.  This  is 
not  a  parallel  case  to  the  preponderance  of  Shem- 
itic names  in  the  line  of  the  XXIId  dynasty,  but  it 
warns  us  against  too  positive  a  conclusion.  M.  de 
Roug^,  instead  of  seeing  in  those  names  of  the 
XXIId  dynasty  a  Shemitic  or  Asiatic  origin,  is  dis- 
posed to  trace  the  line  to  that  of  the  high-priest 
kings.  Manetho  calls  the  XXIId  a  dynasty  of  Uu- 
bastites,  and  an  ancestor  of  the  priest-king  dy- 
tasty  bears  the  name  Meree-bast,  "  beloved  of  Bu- 
bastis.*'  Both  lines  used  Shemitic  names,  and  both 
held  the  high-priesthood  of  Amen  (comp.  Etude,  tur 
VM  StiU  EyypHenne^  203,  204).  This  evidence 
does  not  seem  to  us  conclusive,  for  policy  may  have 
iiiduood  the  line  of  the  XXIId  dynasty  to  effect  in- 
termarriages with  the  fiimily  of  the  priest-kings,  and 
to  assume  thdr  functions.  The  occurrence  of  Shem- 
itic names  at  an  earlier  time  may  indicate  nothing 
more  than  Shemitic  alliances,  but  those  alliances 
might  not  improbably  end  in  usurpation.  Ijepsius 
gives  a  genealogy  of  Sheshenk  I.  from  the  tablet  of 
Har-psen  from  the  Serapeum,  which,  if  correct,  de- 
eides  the  question  {xxii.  Kdniysdyn.  pp.  267-269). 
Ld  this,  Sheshenk  I.  is  the  son  of  a  chief  Namuret, 
a  hose  ancestors,  excepting  his  mother,  who  is  called 
>« royal  mother,**  not  as  Lepsius  gives  it,  "rriyal 
laughter  **  {jStwit^  etc.,  p.  203,  note  2),  are  all  un- 
Utled  persojs,  and,  all  but  the  princess,  l)ear  foreign, 
apparently  Stiemitic,  names.  But,  as  M.  de  Roug^ 
observes,  this  genealogy  cannot  be  conclusively  made 
out  from  the  tablet,  though  we  think  it  more  prob- 
inle  than  he  does  {£huit]  p.  203,  and  note  2). 

Sheshenk  I.  on  his  accession,  must  have  found 
ene  state  weakened  by  internal  strife,  and  deprived 
H  much  of  its  foreign  influence.  In  the  time  of 
Jie  later  kings  of  the  Rameses  family,  two,  if  not 
diree,  sovereigns  had  a  real  or  titular  authority; 
•at  bclbr»  the  accession  of  Sheshenk  it  is  probal>le 
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that  their  lines  had  been  nnitod:  certainly  lowwii 
the  cbse  of  the  XXIst  dynasty  a  Pharaoh  was  pow- 
erful enough  to  lead  an  expedition  \orja  Palestxns 
and  capture  Geser  (1  K.  ix.  16).  Sheshenk  tool 
aa  the  title  of  his  itandard,  »'  He  who  attains 
royalty  by  unitins  the  two  regioiu  [of  Egypt].' 
(De  Roug^,  £tmty  etc,  p.  204;  Lepsiua,  Kdnipp 
Iwchf  zliv.  567  A,  a.)  He  himself  iirobably  mar- 
ried the  heuness  of  the  Rameses  family,  while  his 
son  and  successor  Usarken  appears  to  have  taken 
to  wife  the  daughter,  and  perhaps  heirees,  of  the 
Tanite  XXIst  dynasty.  Probably  it  was  not  until 
Ute  in  his  reign  that  he  was  able  to  carry  on  the 
foreign  wars  of  the  earlier  king  who  captured  Ciezer 
It  is  observable  that  we  trace  a  change  of  dyna-^ty 
in  the  policy  that  induced  Sliesheok  at  the  l«gin- 
ning  of  his  reign  to  receive  the  fugitive  Jeroboam 
(1  K.  zi.  40).  Although  it  was  probably  a  eoo- 
stant  practice  for  the  kings  of  Egypt  to  ahow  hos- 
pitality to  fugitives  of  importance,  Jeroboam  woaU 
scarcely  have  been  included  in  their  clasa.  l*rc^a- 
bly,  it  u  expressly  related  that  he  fled  to  Shishiik 
because  he  was  well  received  as  an  enemy  of  SoloBaoo. 

We  do  not  venture  to  Uy  any  stress  upon  the 
LXX.  additional  portion  of  1  K.  xii.,  as  the  narra- 
tive there  given  seems  irreconcilable  with  that  of 
the  previous  chapter,  which  agrees  with  the  Mas. 
text.  In  the  latter  chapter  Hadad  (LXX.  Ader) 
the  Edomite  flees  from  the  slaughter  of  his  people 
by  Joab  and  David  to  Egypt,  and  marries  the  elder 
sister  of  Tahpenes  (LXX.  Thekemina),  Pharaoh's 
queen,  returning  to  Idumsa  after  the  death  of 
David  and  Joab.  In  the  additional  portion  of  the 
former  chapter,  Jeroboam  —  already  said  to  have 
fled  to  Shishak  (LXX.  Susacim)  — is  married  after 
Solomon's  death  to  And,  elder  sister  of  Thekemina 
the  queen.  Between  Hadad*s  return  and  Solorooiri 
death,  probably  more  than  thirty  years  ehi»ed, 
certainly  twenty.  Besides,  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  two  elder  sisters?  Moreover,  Shishak's 
queen,  his  only  or  principal  wife,  is  called  KARA- 
AM.\,  which  is  more  remote  fh)m  Tahpenes  or 
Thekemina.     [Tahpekes.] 

The  king  of  Egypt  does  not  seem  to  have  com- 
menced hostilities  during  the  powerful  reign  of 
Solomon.  It  was  not  until  the  division  of  the 
tribes,  that,  probably  at  the  instigaUon  of  Jeroboam, 
he  attacked  Rehoboam.  The  following  particdan 
of  the  vrar  are  reUted  in  the  Bible:  •*  In  the  fifth 
year  of  king  Rehoboam,  Shishak  king  of  Egjpt 
came  up  against  Jerusalem,  because  they  had  trans- 
gressed against  the  Lord,  with  twel>-e  hundred 
chariots,  and  threescore  thotisaud  horsemeti:  and 
the  peopk}  [were]  without  number  that  came  with 
him  out  of  Egypt;  the  Lubim,  the  Sukkilm,  and 
the  Ctuhim.  And  he  took  the  fenced  cities  which 
[pertained]  to  Judah,  and  came  to  Jerusaleni" 
(2  Chr.  xii.  2-4).  Shishak  did  not  pillage  Jerusa- 
lem, but  exacted  all  the  treasures  of  his  city  from 
Rehoboam,  and  apparently  made  him  tributary 
(5,  9-12,  esp.  8).  The  narrative  in  Kings  mer. 
tions  only  the  invMion  and  the  exaction  (1  K.  xi* 
25,  26).  The  strong  cities  of  Rehoboam  are  cnut 
enumerated  hi  an  eariier  passage :  *'  And  Rehoboam 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  and  built  cities  for  defense  ir 
Judah.  He  built  even  Beth4ehem,  and  Etam, 
and  Tekoa,  and  BethHEur,  and  Shoco,  and  AduJ- 
lam,  and  Gath,  and  Mareshah,  and  Ziph,  and  Ado* 
raim,  and  I^achish,  and  Axekah,  and  Zonsh,  ioi 
Aijalon,  and  Hebron,  which  [are]  in  Judah  and  ii 
Beqjamm  fenced  cities  "  (2  Chr.  xi.  5- 10). 
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has  left  1  record  of  this  ezpeditior, 
icii]ptiDiBd  OQ  the  ynui  of  the  gnsi  TemiJe  of  £1- 
Rvsak.  It  u  »  list  of  the  eoimtries,  cities,  and 
tnl^et.  oonqaered  or  ruled  by  hun,  or  tributary  to 
uim.  In  this  Ust  ChampoIUon  recognized  a  name 
vhich  he  tranakled,  as  we  shall  see,  ineoncctly, 
•"  the  kingdom  of  Jndah,"  and  was  thus  led  to  trace 
tbe  Dames  of  certain  dtieB  of  Palestine.  The  doeu- 
!Leot  has  sinee  been  more  eaiefttUy  studied  by  Dr. 
Bhigsdi,  and  with  less  success  by  Dr.  Blao.  On 
iccoant  of  its  great  importance  as  a  geographical 
reccrd.  we  give  a  full  transcription  of  it. 

There  are  two  modes  of  transcribing  Hebrew  or 
eossUe  names  written  hi  bieroglyphies.  They  can 
atber  be  rendered  by  the  English  letters  to  which 
Uki  hjeroglTphics  eotifepond,  or  by  the  HebnfW 
cttcn  for  which  they  an  known  from  other  in- 
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stances  to  be  used.  The  former  mode  u  perliaps 
more  scientific;  the  latter  is  more  useflil  for  the 
present  hivestigation.  It  is  certain  that  ths  Egyp- 
tians employed  one  sign  in  preference  for  H,  and 

another  for  H,  but  we  cannot  prove  that  these  signs 
had  any  difitience  when  used  for  native  words, 
though  in  other  cases  it  seems  clear  that  there 
was  such  a  diflbrenoe.  We  give  the  list  transcribed 
by  both  methods,  the  first  as  a  check  upon  tbe 
second,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  de  Koug^*s 
comparative  alphabet,  by  tar  the  most  satisfsetory 
yet  published,  though  in  some  parts  it  may  fa« 
questioned  {Berne  ArckMogique,  N.  S.  xi.  851- 
354).  These  transcriptions  occupy  the  first  two 
columns  of  the  table,  the  third  contains  Dr. 
Brogsch*s  identification,  and  the  fourth,  our  own.* 


TBI  OBOOBAPHIOAL  LIST  09  SHBSHBTK  I. 

1 

u 

PHMBT.  to  Infllsh 
LettsKB. 

Tianser.  to  Hebrew 
Lsttais. 

Brqpeh'S  Identlfiealfon. 

Onr  IdsntlieatloB. 

B^BATA 

KHKnb 

Bshbtth. 

BabUthT 

U     TAAHKAU               > 

>037KD 

Tsanaeh. 

Teanaeh. 

15 

8B^flMA-AA 

MKVD3tr 

amncm. 

Bhunem. 

K     BAT-SBdlBAl 

HMT3B7nK3 

Befh-shan 

17     BdsBAl 

HWDnb 

Behob. 

Behob. 

18  1  BsPUIMAl 

HMabisn 

Blaphrslm. 

1»  {  ATOOCA 

wsbw 

Adotalm. 

Admatoi. 

a   sBUAxn. 

OlHlttJ 

a     MAHAHVA 

TO3«nyD 

HshanalBS. 

a     KsBAllfA 

topnp 

Olbeon. 

Ofbeon. 

H 

BATOnJABsa 

pwin  nw2 

Beth4ioron. 

Beth-horoB. 

s 

KATadT 

riDTKp 

Kedsmotti. 

KsdMBoCh. 

»     ATUB^ 

7bvH 

AQaloD. 

A^on. 

27     MAKslTAU 

1 

imD^D 

asglddo. 

asgiddo. 

S     AIORA 

Mb'^lH 

•    ■    •    •         • 

Bdieir 

S»  1  TUTWB-MABX 

ibro  mv 

Ktogdom  of  Jwdahf 

a     HAXHcM 

D38Sn 

Ansmr 

e  '  AlKAMA 

HaM-iy 

%k»i. 

a     BABlfA 

KDbHD 

BUsaa,  Iblssa. 

BUsam,  IMssm. 

a   TAXPMyt 

briDTHt 

a   A.B.a. 

•D-n-H 

a 

BAT-AlBMrt 

nohvntiQ 

AlsoMfh. 

Alsmeth,  AhnOB. 

a 

KAKABBB 

""b^^rt^p 

1 

a 

BBAUILA 

WpiKtt? 

Hftiftffff, 

Bhoeo. 

a    BAT-I^PU 

tDtoriMn 

Belh-Tisppnah. 

Beth-Tsppnah. 

«     ABAftAl 

HMbH3H 

AbsL 

tf  1  BAT-TAB  . . 

••aMtnMn 

a 

HUPAS 

bWDtl 

M 

.FMHRAT 

rWttJTD. 

a 

Pe-KiWTT 

?ntDDD 

a 

AOIAl 

HMQIH 

aiOB 

MSMt 

17 

TAiaBM 

DDbl4T 

BslnoBaht 

a 

...Ba.A 

M'bb... 

1 

•IbsHstoT 
>  ftilHisii    hr 


talbe  origta^  hbroflyphles 
HonmunH  RnUy  No. 
,Ablh.  W.  bLaU;  and 

H  totnt-  s  aadecniDsalsd 


vpCD  by  BragsBB 
S88B.). 


(*.  pp.  66  A)  and  Br.  Bta  C 
OestOlnh.  it 
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ffo. 

TlmniBr.  In  BogUili 
liBCtan. 

Tnnfer.  In  Hebrew 
Lettan. 

Bnigielk'*  IdenliflenlloD. 

60 

. .  BTAI 

MKtb-- 

TtaMhf 

64 

..AP«N 

^CW-- 

66 

PeAlMAK 

praro 

1 

66 

AX-AlTdfAA 

WHatKW 

AMD. 

Aam^m^amf 

67 

ANARA 

WbK3H 

68 

PttHAKRAA 

WHbpsnc 

HeiMllM. 

neflnlliM 

60 

FeTYURHAK 

SHttJvna 

•    •    •         •    • 

JM^Um 

rc 

ARAHeReB 

bbnw-iH 

n 

PnHAKRAl 

Msbpn*^ 

HllHllH 

nnff^hw 

n 

HeKSARAMA 

l?DtnMD-ID 

OCBetaMT 

79 

SUBBPeRaT 

nbna? 

BlMpbeUif 

flhqtetaht 

u 

NeKfiOLBl 

'^bSD 

76 

SUeBPdEtot 

rhnw 

SlMplMlalif 

BhephelehT 

76 

WARAKBBT 

n>:stn9:) 

n 

PeUeKRAl 

KwbpnD 

Bi^HltM. 

EB^iMm. 

78 

NAXBATT 

n^wara 

Weliabitb 

79 

AlTeTMAA 

KKDTT7 

TiMf 

80 

T^KeKA 

^pti^ 

81 

BIA.A.. 

• • H • ro 

• 

82 

TA 

•  •  •  "KID 

• 

88 

KAiiAl 

S83K3 

Emnml 

84 

PeNAKBU 

n33H3!D 

N«feb. 

Ikgikw 

86 

ATOl'KtTtTma 

?nnnioDCTy 

AMa^or&m 

86 

TARHTNAU 

iwa-TtrwD 

87 

PeHKARA 

wbspHD 

BiWulftie. 

B«ull«. 

88 

8HNATAA 

KK^K3Q7 

88 

HAKA 

wpwn 

00 

PeNAKBU 

122«35 

Nefib. 

N^A. 

91 

WAUTURKA 

MDbnnnwi 

02 

PeNAKBU 

nS2«3Q 

Rtfeb. 

V^A. 

oe 

ASH-neTA 

snntrw 

04 

PeHeKREB 

^b^no 

HefultM. 

IbfHUM. 

06 

HANBKNTAU 

iK^a'^aKn 

06 

PeHeKBAU 

tsb^no 

Hafuitai. 

BifuMM. 

07 

ARKAT 

THpbM 

06 

HRRTHUf 

CKDTID 

DonaT 

00 

UANANYJUB 

^>DK3Wn 

100 

MERTRA-AA 

MWHIT-ID 

^ 

a&lddMf 

101 

PeUeKeR 

b^ns 

Bi^HltM. 

HafeiitM. 

102 

TRUAN 

iwibn 

103 

uebtbaX 

HtQTn 

Adbeeir 

104 

SHeRNtRAM 

DwbabaJ 

106 

HBBTBAI 

HtQTn 

AdbeUT 

106 

TJUWATBB 

^nwvT 

107 

HAKeRMA  Of 

v}2phwi  i 

Mkw(FeCn)t 

HAReKMA 

108 

AlRATAl 

KSTKby 

■deeliT 

109 

RABAT 

nM2HV 

Beth-kbMCh,  UbMiCb. 

Bedk-UbM)tb,  UbMilhf  liMi 

UO     AlKATAAT 

•»«Hiwby 

And. 

■dMhT 

la 
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Utt  fcOowbog  identifieatioDfl  an  ao  evident  that 
i  a  Dot  neoeBMry  to  discuss  them,  and  thej  may 
be  made  the  basis  of  our  whole  inveatigntion :  Noa. 
R  29,  24,  96,  87,  38,  39.  It  might  appear  at 
Enft  ngfat  that  there  waa  some  geographical  order, 
bflt  a  doier  eiamination  of  theae  few  names  shows 
ibt  tUs  is  not  the  caae,  and  all  that  we  can  infer 
a.  that  the  cities  of  each  kingdom  or  nation  are  in 
gnnl  grouped  together,  l^e  forms  of  the  names 
ibov  tbt  irregularitj  of  the  vowels  that  chano- 
tmm  the  Egyptian  language,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  (fiSoent  modes  in  which  a  repesited  name  Is 
iTittm  (Nos.  M,  71,  77,  87,  94,  96,  101).  The 
nnoaanti  ars  used  very  nearly  in  accordance  with 
tbe  ijitem  upon  wliich  we  hare  Uttnscribed  in  the 
Mood  cotnmn,  save  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian 

R,  vhieh  sesma  to  be  indiflhently  used  for  ^ 

Tbcre  ar»  weral  limilar  geognphieal  lists, 
'■ting  far  the  moai  p«ii  during  Um  period  of  the 
Eopiie,  bat  they  dife  tnm  this  in  presenting  few, 
if  U17,  npetitiooa,  and  only  one  of  them  contains 
ooMi  certainly  the  aame  as  some  in  the  present, 
rhey  m  liit«  of  eountrica,  dtiea,  and  tribes,  form* 
Bg  the  Egyptian  Empire,  and  so  &r  recorda  of 
naqoat  tbst  any  eitiea  previously  taken  by  the 
^'liuaoh  to  whose  reign  they  belong  are  mentioned. 
^  list  vhich  oonUUns  some  of  the  names  in 
^iMdienk*s  is  of  Thothmes  IIL,  sixth  sovereign  of 
^  XTIilth  dynasty,  and  comprises  many  namea  of 
"te  of  IHJeithie  mainly  in  the  outakirta  of  the 
Incfite  territory.  It  is  important,  in  reference  to 
^  H  to  state  that  Thothmes  IIL,  in  his  23d 
?V|  bMl  fought  a  battle  with  confederate  nationa 
lev  M^glddo,  wboae  territories  the  list  enumerates. 
^  Bvntive  of  the  eipedition  fiilly  esUblisbes 
j^Umcity  of  thu  and  other  towns  in  the  list  of 
^■^•k  It  is  given  in  the  document  knowr*  aa 
•^  SiBtfatieal  Tablet  of  Ea-Kamak  (Binsh,  •«  jL j- 
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Roug^,  Bev.  Arch,  K.  S.  xi.  847  ff.;  Brugaehf 
Gettgr.  Fntdir,  ii.  p.  32  ff.).  The  only  goieral 
result  of  the  comparison  of  the  two  lists  is,  thai 
in  the  later  one  the  Egyptian  article  ia  in  two 
eaaes  prefixed  to  foreign  names.  No.  56,  KEKBU, 
of  the  list  of  Thothmes  III.,  being  the  same  as 
Noa.  84,  90, 93,  PeNAKBU  of  the  list  of  Shishak; 
and  No.  105,  AAMeKU,  of  the  former,  being  the 
same  as  No.  65,  PeAAMAEl,  of  the  latter. 

We  may  now  commence  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  list  of  Shishak.  No.  13  may  correspond  to 
Rabbith  in  Issachar.  No.  14  is  eerUinly  Taanach, 
a  Levitical  city  in  the  same  tribe,  noticed  in  the 
inscription  of  Thothmes  commemorating  the  cam- 
paign above  mentioned,  in  some  connection  itnth 
the  route  to  Megiddo:  it  is  there  written  TA- 
ANAKA.  No.  15  is  probably  Shunem,  a  town 
of  Isaachar;  the  form  of  the  hieroglyphic  name 
aeema  to  hidicate  a  dual  (comp.  Nos.  18,  19,  22), 
and  it  ia  remarkable  that  Shunem  haa  been  thought 

to  be  originally  a  dual,  D>11Z7  for  0^3^07  (Ge». 
Thu.  s.  v.).  No.  16  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Brugsch 
to  be  Beth-shan ;  but  the  final  letter  of  the  Egyp- 
tian name  is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew.  It  waa  a 
city  of  Manaaseh,  but  in  the  tribe  of  Issashar. 
No.  17  is  evidently  Rehob,  a  Levitical  city  in 
Aaher;  and  No.  18  Haphnum,  a  town  in  Isaachar. 
No.  19  seems  to  be  Adoraim,  one  of  Rehoboam's 
strong  ciUes,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah:  Adullam  is 

out  of  the  question,  aa  it  oommencea  with  7t  and 
is  not  a  duaL  No.  21  we  eannot  expkun.  No.  22 
ia  Mahanaim.  a  LaviUcal  dty  in  Gad.  No.  23  is 
Gibeon,  a  Levkkal  dty  in  Buoamin.  No.  24  is 
Beth-horon,  which,  though  counted  to  Ephralm 
waa  on  the  boundary  of  Bai\Jamin.  It  was  as- 
signed to  the  Levites.  The  pkce  consisted  of  two 
towna  or  villages,  both  of  which  we  may  soppoat 
are  here  intended.  No.  25  la  evidently  the  Le> 
vitical  city  Kedemoth  in  Reuben,  anr  No.  M^ 
AQaloD,  also  Levftkal,  in  Dn.    Ko.  t?  «  (hi 
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hmoM  K«giddo,  which  in  the  SUtistical  Tablet  of 
Thothmef  III.  is  written  MAKeTA,  and  in  the 
wme  Icing's  list  MAKeTEE,  but  in  the  intro- 
ductory title  MAKeTA.  It  was  a  city  of  the 
western  division  of  Manasseh.  No.  28  may  per- 
haps be  lulrei,  in  txans-Jordanite  Manasseh,  though 

the  sign  usually  employed  for  V  is  wanting.  No. 
29  is  the  fitmous  name  which  Champollion  read 
"  the  kuii^om  of  Judah."  To  this  Dr.  Brugsch 
objects.  (1)  that  the  name  is  out  of  place  as  fol- 
lowing some  names  of  towns  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  as  weJ  as  in  that  of  Israel,  and  preceding 
others  of  both  kingdoms;  (2)  that  the  supposed 

equivalent  of  kingdom  (MARK,  *7^37D)  does  not 

satisfactorily  represent  the  Hebrew  n^3  79>  ^^^ 

eorresponds  to  ^^^;  and  (3)  that  the  supposed 
fopstruction  is  iiudmissible.    He  proposes  to  read 

*7*?tDn  T")!!^  as  the  name  of  a  town,  which  he 
does  not  find  in  ancient  Palestine.  The  position 
does  not  seem  to  us  of  much  consequence,  as  the 
list  is  evidently  irreirular  in  its  order,  and  the  form 
might  not  be  Hebrew,  and  neither  Arabic  nor 
Syriac  requires  the  final  letter.  The  kingdom  of 
Judah  cannot  be  discovered  in  the  name  without 
disregard  of  grammar;  but  if  we  are  to  read 
*<  Judah  the  king,"  to  which  Judah  does  the  name 
point?  There  was  no  Jewish  king  of  that  name 
before  Judas-Aristobulus.  It  seems  useless  to  look 
for  a  city,  although  there  was  a  phu»  called  Jehud 
In  the  tribe  of  Dan.  The  only  suggestion  we  can 
propose  is,  that  the  second  word  is  ^  kingdom," 
and  was  placed  after  the  first  in  the  manner  of  an 
E^iyptian  determinative.    No.  81  may  be  compared 

with  Anem  in  Issachar  (0)3^))  occurring,  however, 
only  in  1  Chr.  vi.  73  (Heb.  58),  but  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  Egyptian  H  ever  represents  V,  No. 
82  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Brugsch  with  Eglon, 
but  evidence  as  to  its  position  shows  that  he  is  in 
error.  In  the  Statistical  Tablet  of  Kl-Kamak  it  is 
placed  in  a  mountain-district  apparently  southward 
3f  Megiddo,  a  half-day*s  march  fh>m  the  plain  of 
that  city.  There  can  be  litde  doubt  that  M.  de 
Rong^  is  correct  in  supposing  that  the  Hebrew 

original  signified  an  ascent  (comp.  rVvS;  ^^' 
Arch,  p.  350).  This  name  also  occurs  iuthe  list 
of  Thothmes  (Id.  p.  360);  there  differing  only  in 
having  another  character  for  the  second  letter. 
No.  33  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Brugsch  with 
Bileam  or  Ibleam,  a  Levitical  city  in  the  western 
division  of  Manasseh.  For  No.  34  we  can  make 
no  suggestion,  and  No.  35  is  too  much  efiaoed  for 
any  coi^ecture  to  be  hazarded.  No.  36  Dr.  Brugsch 
identifies  with  Alenieth,  a  Levitical  city  in  lien- 
*amin,  also  called  Alroon,  the  first  being  probably 
either  the  hiter  or  a  correct  form.  [Alrmeth; 
Almom.]  No.  37  we  think  may  be  the  Circle  of 
Jordan,  in  the  A.  V.  Plain  of  Jordan.  No.  38  is 
Shooo,  one  of  Rehoboam's  strong  cities,  and  39, 
Beth-Tappuah,  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Judali. 
No.  40  has  been  supposed  by  Dr.  Brugsch  to  be  an 
Abel,  and  of  the  towns  of  that  name  he  chooses 
Abel-shittim,  the  AbiU  of  Josephus,  in  the  Bible 
generally  called  ShitUm.  No.  46,  though  greatly 
•flkoed,  is  suflSciently  preserved  fbr  us  to  conclude 
that  it  does  not  correspond  to  any  known  name  in 
meient  Palestine  banning  with  Beth :  the  second 

f$Ki  ti  the  name  oot&meross  with  3ST,  •«  though 
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it  were  *«  the  bouse  of  the  wolf  or  Zeeb,**  wUA 
would  agree  with  the  southeastern  part  of  Pslo- 
tine,  or  mdicate,  which  is  &r  less  likely,  a  pbei 
named  after  the  Midianitish  prince  ZeA,  or  some 
chief  of  that  name.  No.  53  is  uncertain  in  iu  third 
letter,  which  is  indistinct,  and  we  offir  oo  cod- 
jeoture.  No.  54  commences  with  an  erased  «];», 
foltowed  by  one  that  is  indistinct.  No.  55  ti 
doubtful  as  to  reading:  probably  it  ia  Fe-KETET. 
Pe  can  be  the  F^ptian  article,  as  in  the  name  of 
the  iiagarites,  the  second  sign  in  Egyptian  signi- 
fies **httle,'*  and  the  remaining  part  canmpoodA 

to  the  Hebrew  H^iJ,  Kattath,  <*  small,**  the  Dime 
of  a  town  in  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15),  appsreoUT 
the  same  as  Kitron  (Judg.  i.  dO).  The  won)  RKT 
is  ^nd  in  ancient  Egyptian  with  the  sense  ""littk" 

(comp.  Copt  K0T2S;  De  Roog^  ^t^de^  p.  66). 

It  seems,  however,  rsre,  and  may  be  Sbemitic 
No.  56  is  held  by  Dr.  Brugsch  to  be  Edom,  and 
there  is  no  ol^ection  to  this  identification  but  Uist 
we  have  no  other  names  positively  Edomite  in  the 
list.  No.  57  Dr.  Brugsch  compares  with  Zalioo- 
nsh,  a  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  If  it 
be  admissible  to  read  the  fint  letter  as  a  Hebrew 

Id,  this  name  does  not  seem  remote  from  Telec 
and  Telaira,  which  are  probably  the  names  of  om 
pbwe  in  the  trilie  of  Judah.  Noe.  58,  59,  sod  64 
are  not  suflSciently  preserved  for  us  to  venture  upon 
any  conjecture.     No.  65  has  been  well  supposed  by 

Dr.  Bnigsch  to  be  the  Hebrew  P&7,  "a  vaUey,' 
with  the  Egyptian  article  prefixed,*  but  what  T»Ilej 
b  intended  it  seems  hopeless  to  corgectuie:  it  nutj 
be  a  town  named  after  a  valley,  like  the  Beth-eniek 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  border  of  Aiber 
(Josh.  ziz.  27).  No.  66  has  been  reasonably  identi- 
fied by  Dr.  Brugsch  with  Asem,  which  was  in  tbe 
southernmost  part  of  Judah,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  afterwards  allotted  to  Simeon,  in  vboae 
list  an  Esem  occurs.  No.  85  reads  ATeM-ZTAT- 
HeT?  the  second  part  bdng  the  aign  for  "little" 
(comp.  No.  55).  This  suggests  that  the  use  of  tbe 
sign  for  "great"  as  the  first  character  of  tbe 
present  name  is  not  without  significance,  and  that 
then  was  a  great  and  little  Azem  <»*  Esem,  pt^ 
haps  distinguished  in  the  Hebrew  text  by  diftrart 
orthography.  No.  67  we  cannot  explain.  No.  68 
is  unquestionably  «*  the  Hagarites,"  the  Egyptian 
article  being  prefixed.  Hie  same  name  recurs  Kos. 
71,  77,  87,  94,  96,  and  101.  In  the  Bible  we  find 
the  Hagarites  to  the  esst  of  Palestine,  and  in  tbe 
classical  writen  they  are  placed  along  the  north 
of  Arabia.  The  Hagaranu  or  Hagar  are  men- 
tioned as  conquered  by  Sennaclierib  (Rawlinson'a 
Hdt,  i.  476;  Oppert,  Sargonides,  p.  42).  No.  69, 
FeTYCJSHAA,  seems,  fW>m  the  termination,  to  be 
a  gentile  name,  and  in  form  resembles  \jeiuxhim,  a 
Keturahite  tribe.  But  this  resemblance  aeems  to 
be  more  than  superficial,  for  Letushim,  **the  ham- 
mered or  sharpened,"  oomes  from   Q79f>  "^ 

hammered,  forged,"  and  0^^^  (unused)  signilSci 
"he  bent  or  hammered."  FVom  the  occuiiencs 
of  this  name  near  that  of  the  Hagarites,  thii 
identification  seems  deserving  of  attention.  No- 
70  may  perhaps  be  Aroer,  but  the  oorrespondcnos 
of  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  scarcely  aUows  this  tap- 
position.  No.  72  commences  with  a  sign  that '» 
fhx)nently  an  hiitial  in  the  rest  of  the  list  If  ho* 
syllabie,  it  must  raad.  MEB;  if  alphabetie,  sod  iM 
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ilpbhrtie  DM  is  pooible  at  this  period,  M.     In 

ibe  tcmis  used  for  Egyptian  towns  we  find  MER, 

vnttfl]  with  the  same  sign,  as  the  designation  of 

Us  Mcond  town  in  a  nome,  therefore  not  a  ei^pital, 

kt  I  town  of  impprtanee.     That  this  sign  is  here 

■aiUrlj  empbjed  teems  certain  from  its  being 

mt  foUowed  by  a  geographical  determinative  (No. 

m).    We  therefore  read  this  name  SARAMA, 

w,  teeording  to  licpsitts,  BAHAMA.     The  final 

iiCalle  Kfms  to  indicate  a  dual.     We  may  com- 

pdc  Uie  name  Salma,  which  occurs  in  Ptolemy*s 

fat  of  the  towns  of  Arabia  Deterta,  and  his  Ust 

«f  thoK  of  the  interior  «     No.  73,  repeated  at  75, 

bi  ben  compared  by  [)r.  Brugsch  with  the  She- 

pitflih,  or  maritime  |^n  of  the  Philistines.     The 

ewd  mmt  nearer  to  Shibboleth,  ^  a  stream,**  but 

3  ■  oulikdr  that  two  pkces  should  have  been  so 

aBed.  and  Use  names  among  which  it  oocun  favor 

Its  other  explanation.     No.  74  seems  cognate  to 

Ko.  87,  though  it  is  too  diflisrent  for  us  to  venture 

ipoo  npposii^  it  to  be  anotho  form  of  the  same 

uzoe.    No.  76  has  been  compared  by  Dr.  Brugsch 

rith  Boecah,  "a  pool,*'  but  it  seems  more  probably 

tbt  ouoe  of  a  tribe.    No.  78  reads  NAABAYT, 

md  a  imqaestionably  Nebaioth.     There  was  a  peo- 

^  or  tribe  of  Nebaioth  in  Isaiah's  time  (Is.  Ix.  7), 

Kd  this  noond  oecurrenoe  of  the  name  in  the 

fm  of  thst  of  Ishmael's  son  b  to  be  considered 

B  irinacs  to  the  snppo«d  ChaldBean  origin  of  the 

Xibihwni     In  Leprins's  copy  the  name  is  N. 

T.KTT,  the  seeond  character  being  unknown,  and 

<«  doQbt,  ss  wdD  as  the  third,  inooirecdy  copied. 

T)»  Qccmenee  of  the  name  immediately  after  that 

rf  tht  Hagarites  is  safBeient  evidence  in  favor  of 

t)r.  fih^ieh's  reading,  which  in  most  cases  of  dif- 

fcram  in  this  list  is  to  be  preferred  to  Lepsius's.^ 

^«  Td,  AATeTMAA,  may  perhaps  be  compared 

vid>  Teow  the  son  of  Ishmael,  if  we  may  read 

AATTcMAA.    Na  80  we  cannot  eiplain.     Nos. 

II  aod  82  are  too  much  efBioed  for  any  conjecture. 

N'd-  83  we  compare  with  the  Kenites:  here  it  is  a 

vib.  No.  84  is  also  found  in  the  list  of  Thothmes: 

^  it  liaB  the  Egyptian  article,  PeN AK  BU,  Uiere 

t  a  vrittn  NeKBU  {Rev.  Arch,  pp.  364,  865). 

It  aidoitlj  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  2^,  "  the 

nt^"  RXDetinies  specially  applied  to  the  southern 
•iutnetof  Pklestine.  No.  85  reads  ATeM-ACer. 
H«T?  The  second  part  of  the  name  is  '« little** 
'y^  No.  55).    We  have  ab«ady  shown  that  it 

•  inbablj  a  ('little**  town,  corresponding  to  the 
\p«t"  town  No.  66.  But  the  final  part  of  No. 
^  nmhis  nnexpialnad.  No.  86  we  cannot  ex- 
P>*)&>  No.  87  difbn  firmn  the  other  occurrences 
'^  tbuiMof  the  Hagarites  in  being  followed  by 
'^  "gn  for  MER:  we  therefore  suppose  it  to  be 

•  cit?  of  this  natwn.  No.  88  may  be  compered 
"^Shen  <1  Sam.  vii.  12),  which,  however,  may 
M  be  the  name  of  a  town  or  village,  or  with  the 
bo  Aibiahs  (Josh.  zr.  33,  43).  Nos.  89,  91,  and 
>3<  «e  cannot  explain.  No.  95  presents  a  name, 
y»»A  with  sli^t  variation  in  No.  99,  which  b 
^^^^ntlj  that  of  a  tribe,  but  we  oaonot  recognize 
^  No.  87  equally  baffles  ns.  No.  98  b  a  town 
TtiUM,  poailUy  the  town  of  Ditmah  in  tie  north 

*  ▼•  «««  dbposad  to  think  that  thb  might  be 

*^  i^eekUy  on  aeconnt  of  the  dual  tsraiioa* 

bel  Iha  taipoaslbUi^  of  XMding  the  flnt  ehar- 


■^  AWl  «t  AUK  (TK^),  as  aa  Idsogiaphle 
^  *'^.''  b  Ay  aothlDg  eT.fht  doa«t  as  to 
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of  Arabia  or  that  in  Judah.    No.  100  b  a  town 

TBA-AX,  which  we  may  compare  with  Eddara  in 
Arabia  Dfwerta.  No.  103  may  mean  a  resting- 
place,  fh>m  the  root  7^V.  No.  103,  repeated  at 
105,  b  apparentiy  the  name  of  a  tribe.  It  may  be 
Adbeel,  the  name  of  a  sou  of  Ishraael,  but  the 
form  b  not  dose  enough  for  us  to  oflfer  this  as 
more  than  a  coigecture.  Nos.  104  and  106  we 
cannot  explain.  No.  107  is  either  HAKeRM A  or 
HAKeKMA.  It  may  be  compared  ^th  Kekem 
or  Arekeme,  the  old  name  of  Petra  according  to 
Joeephus  {A.  J,  iv.  7),  but  the  form  b  prcbably 
dual.  No.  108  has  been  compared  with  Arad  by 
Dr.  Brugsch:  it  is  a  country  or  pboe,  and  tiie 
variation  in  No.  110  appears  to  be  the  name  of  the 
people.  No.  109  may  be  Beth-lebaoth  in  Simeon, 
evidentiy  the  same  aa  Lehaoth  originally  in  Judah, 
or  dae  Rabbah  in  Judah.  No.  Ill  we  cannot 
explain.  No.  112  b  moat  like  the  Jerahmeelites 
in  the  south  of  Judah.  No.  116  is  partly  eflSiced. 
No.  117  b  the  same  name  as  No.  100.  No.  118 
b  probably  the  name  of  an  tmknown  tribe.  No. 
119  may  be  Maachah,  if  the  geographical  direction 
b  changed.  No.  120  is  partly  eflboed.  No.  121 
we  cannot  explain.  No.  122  appears  to  be  a  town 
of  BARA  or  BALA.    No.  123  seems  to  read 

BARp-RATA  (MtbD  b3?3),  but  we  know  no 
place  of  that  name.  No.  124  reads  BAT-AAT, 
but  there  can  be  littie  doubt  that  it  b  really  BAT- 
ANAT.  In  tiib  case  it  might  be  eitiier  Betii- 
anath  in  Naphtali  or  Beth-anoth  in  Judah.  No. 
125  we  cannot  explain.  No.  126  appean  to  com- 
mence with  Aram,  but  the  rest  does  not  correspond 
to  any  dbtinctive  word  known  to  follow  thb  narook 
No.  127  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Brugsch  wbb 
Golan,  a  Leritical  city  in  Baahan.  The  remaining 
names  are  more  or  less  eflaoed. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  list  contains  thsea 
dasaes  of  names  mainly  grouped  together —  (1)  La- 
vitical  and  Canaanite  cities  of  Israel;  (2)  ciidas-of 
Judah;  and  (3)  Arab  tribes  to  the  south  of  Pates- 
tine.  The  occurrence  together  of  l^evitical  cities 
was  observed  by  Dr.  Brugsch.  It  b  evident  that 
Jeroboam  was  not  at  once  firmly  established,,  and 
that  the  Lerites  especially  held  to  Rshoboam. 
Therefore  it  may  have  been  the  policy  of  Jeroboam 
to  employ  Shbhak  to  capture  their  cities.  Other 
dties  in  hb  territory  were  perhaps  still  garrisoned 
by  Rehoboam*s  forces,  or  held  by  the  Canaanitea, 
who  may  have  somewhat  recovered  theur  indepen- 
dence at  thb  period.  The  small  number  of  dties 
identified  in  the  actual  territory  of  Rehoboam  b 
explsined  by  the  erasure  of  fourteen  names  of  the 
part  of  the  Ibt  where  they  occur.  The  identifica- 
tion of  some  names  of  Arab  tribes  b  of  great  in 
terest  and  historical  value,  though  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  further  progress  can  scarcely  be  made  in  their 
part  of  the  Ibt. 

The  Pharaohs  of  the  Empire  pnssod  through 
northern  Palestine  to  push  their  conquests  to  the 
Euphrates  and  Mesopotamia.  Shishak,  probably 
tmable  to  attack  the  Assyidans,  attempted  the  suK 
Jugation  of  Palestine  and  the  tracts  of  Arabia  whidi 
border  Elgypt,  knowing  that  the  Arabs  would  in  • 

second  character,  makes  us  r^|eet  thb  reading ;  and 
the  position  in  the  Ibt  ta  nnswltabb.    The  Rev.  D. 
Halgh  has  learnedly  supported  thb  vbw,  at  whieh  he 
Independently  arriviad,  in  a  eorraspeDdenee. 
b  Lspsius's  eogy  jasaants  msnjr  sarots  of 
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lapoM  in  efltctml  mbUocc  to  taj  iandn  of 
Egjpt.  H<  iMniJ  ta  bare  lucsealed  In  coiuolidit- 
li^  hii  power  In  AnU*,  ud  »<  oeeordiagly  find 
Zmb  in  ilUium  wiUi  lb*  peopk  of  Gmir,  if  w> 
luj  luAr  tbii  from  tbdr  ibuing  bit  orcrUirow. 
B.S.  P. 
■  Baoael]  In  bia  BiMatri,  I.  p.  ceiivi.,  giro 
■n  dibontl«  Uble  of  (jncbrcniunu  between  the  eul]' 
BiblioJ  hiMorj  and  liw  hiitorj  of  EKj>p(|  of  M- 
ijTO,  »nd  oE  Babjlon.  He  profeiaei  to  h»ve  found 
vrenl  pointa  of  contBct  between  linelitub  uid 
.Egyptian  biatorj  before  the  reigne  of  Sobtnon  mid 
Sbiibili:  lucb  u  tbe  eiodui,  the  en  of  JoBq)h, 
etc.  Tbougb  hii  urgument  is  marked  )iy  lbs  u-bi- 
tiarj  conjectim  vid  the  dogmatii:  utertion  to  fre- 
quent in  bit  writing,  it  ii  dewrving  of  careful 
Mudj.  Tbs  nigii  of  Solomon  be  flies  u  39  jrein, 
from  1007  to  969  B.  c. ,  that  of  Sbeabook  from  679 
to  956  B.  C. 


fl  (111'1'AH-TBEB 

of  [tj  liH  ark  of  Uw  corauut  u>d  Uw  eUiH*  tm 
catTjIng  It,  Ibe  table  of  ihew  btend  *ilb  in 
itana,  the  altar  of  binnt-oflerui|Ct  aud  tbe  ahal 
with  their  re^wetire  ttarca   wrv  alic 

conitructed  out  of  thii  wood  (aee  ti.  ix*.,  iiii^ 

|.     Ill  I),  ili.  19  Ibe  mae» 

;h  the  "oedar,  tbe  tDjTilr,  i 

and  the  oil-tne,"  ai  one  which  God  wdoU  plant  in  ' 

Uk  vildemoi.     Tbe  Egyptian  name  of  the  a.-ana  I 

uml,  tniit,  or  tnTitfi:  we  Jabluiiaki,  C^iwK.  i.  p.  , 

;  Roatiui,  Xlymof.  Jigtgit.  p.  W73 :  and    Ptw- 

per  Alpinui  (PIiihI.  /E^pl.  p.  6 ),  who  thni  apaiU  . 

'  "'  "The  aracit,  wbicL   the   Ei^yptiaai ' 

It  in  loealilia  m  K^jpt  m»ta  trvm  ; 

large  quanlitia  of  (hit  tne  arw  mtt-  ' 

duocd  on  tbe  mounUina  of  Sinai.  onTfan^ww  lM 

«  la,  without  doubt,  tbr  ;*» 

,  or  the  Egjptiaa  tbnm.  ii 


length  in  com 
1(1.  under  Thi 

BHIT-EAI  [Stjl]  ClIJ?!  K"<ri,  "KJ-lt^: 
SothI;  [Vat.  AirwTiui:]  S'riral).  A  Sbaronite 
wbo  wat  orer  David'a  herd!  that  M  in  Sharon 
(1  Cbr.  Hrii.  29). 

SHITTAH-TREE,  BHITTIM  (nEtT, 
ftllVUA:  M\o»  fcmrro^:  i>wi  «««,  ^inn)'u 
_f.L.  .  J...1.. .1..  _.*_ — J  . ,  apeci*a  of 


KUelaDda.  The  vood  oftbit  tne  — penia|K  tht 
A.  tyal  it  more  de finitelj  lignified  —  wia  erten- 
•irely  emploj'ed  in  (he  conttructiou  ol  the  Taber. 
Hide,  the  boardi  and  piUan  of  wbkh  were  made 


r  from  HTeral  i 
r  ^t  that  no  other  ipmom  tree  occurs  in  E^jpi 
fU  anewen  to  the  required  cbaractere.  ' 
Hieie  tieei  grow  to  the  aize  of  a  malhcrTj-^TCv 
ud  ^lrad  liieir  bmnchet  aloft."  "  The  *iU  an. 
:ia  (.Viinofi  N^oHea),  under  tbe  name  of  atM." 
ta^i  Prof.  Staniey  [Syr.  f  PaL  p.  M),  "erer*- 
vhere  repreienta  the  '  tneb  '  or  '  tainm '  of  tbe 
Burning  Boih."  The  Heb.  tenn  {nt^C?)  ia.  bj  ■ 
Jablonaki,  Cehdui,  and  manj  other  (uthOTB,  derired 
from  the  Egyptian  word,  the  2  being  dropped ;  and  ' 
from  an  Anbic  MS.  cited  bj  CeUin,  it  ^|nn 
that  the  Aral>ic  term  alao  eomea  from  the  ^ypiiaii,  i 
tbe  true  Arabic  name  lor  the  acacia  banc  tarmik 
IBUnt.  L  p.  MS]. 

The  iliirdli-lrtt  of  Scripture  it  by  tome  wiihn 
thought  to  refer  more  eopedally  to  tbe  Aenna 
Btj/ni.  though  perbspa  the  Aeadn  NUotiat  and  A. 
Arahicn  mij  be  included  wuler  tbe  tenn.  Tbe 
A.  Styil  a  very  common  bi  aonie  parte  of  tlw 
peniniula  of  Siuu  (M,  Boi&  i'tyagt  du  Cairt  bu 
Mont  Sinnt,  Am.  dti  SoMfC.  ffnL  ISM,  i..  kl 
HT.  p.  166 ;  Stanley,  Syr.  f  PiL  pp.  SO,  69,  2M). 
Thne  trees  are  more  comnion  In  Arabia  Ihu  io 
Palntine,  though  there  it  a  valley  on  the  wat  tide 
of  the  Dead  Sn,  (he  Wiu/j  Sryal,  which  doire*  ita 
name  from  a  few  »eMii-tn«i  (bete.  Tbe  Aairia 
Siynt,  like  tbe  A.  Arabicn,  yi^t  the  well-knowa 
tutatance  called  gum  aiabia  which  it  obtained  by 
incialoni  in  the  bark,  but  it  ii  imponible  to  aay 
whether  tbe  ancient  Jewi  w«e  acquainted  vitfa  ita 
me.  From  the  tangled  thicketi  into  wbieb  the  . 
itein  of  thit  tree  eipuidt,  Stanley  well  rcHiaikt  that 
hence  it  to  be  tmeed  tbe  Die  of  the  {dural  lunn  of 
the  Hebren  noun,  thiUbn,  the  ting,  namba-  occur- 
ring but  DDM  only  ui  the  Bible."  Beaalea  tbe 
Aencia  Stj/td,  there  b  anothar  tpeciea.  tbe  A.  tor- 
USt,  common  on  Uount  Sinai.  Alibougfa  none  ot 
tbe  abore  named  treea  are  aufflcienUy  large  to 
yield  planti  ID  cubita  long  by  I)  cubit  wide,  which 
we  ire  told  wu  the  tiie  of  (he  boirdi  that  fomri 

that  growl  near  Cairo,  namely  tbe  .it.  iScritto,  tbicb 
would  lupplj  boardi  of  the  requlml  dta.  There  it, 
however,  no  evidence  (o  ihow  (hat  thia  tree  ceer 
grew  in  the  peDimula  of  Sinai.  And  tbongb  it 
would  be  unUr  to  draw  any  ooocIuBOn  bom  aiieb 
iMgatiie  eridenoe,  itiQ  it  it  probable  that  "  th« 


n^toiH  {IViiii.  in  B.  Atrial,  abrtdgid  ed., 

liuki  the  Aeuia  timffa  (eaiHl'thonil  tnp-  niuallj  i 

I  nad'te  tbe  Ttbtmtak,  .ale.     "It  It,"  '    ' 


'an  hopvlihatilt  wood,  wl 


,  BHITTIM 

"  (D^t^i^n)  were  supplied  by  one  of  the 

jcfaff  Madm.    Theiv  is,  however,  no  necessity  to 

imit  the  meauing  of  the  Hebrew  QTIj?  {ka-cMh) 

k>'*t  timpk  plink."  fn  Es.  xxvii.  6,  the  same 
nrd  in  the  singnlw  namber  Is  applied  in  a  col- 
toctife  MDse  to  "  the  deck  "  of  a  ship  (cotnp.  our 
-.«baBrd*').  The  AeresA  of  the  Tabernacle,  there- 
kn.  my  deoote  *«  two  or  man  boards  joined  to- 
pt.^,"  which,  from  bdng  thus  united,  may  have 
beei  expreased  by  a  singular  noun.  These  aca- 
lai.  wiiich  are  for  the  most  part  tropical  plants, 
nat  not  be  eonfouoded  witli  the  tree  (Robinia 
mmh-(icada\  popularly  known  by  this  name  in 
Kfii^bod,  which  is  a  North  American  plant,  and 
UflBgi  to  a  difimnt  genus  and  sub-order.  The 
true  aosdai,  most  of  which  possess  hard  and  dura- 
Ue  irood  (eomp.  PUny,  U.  N.  ziU.  19;  Josephus, 
J*^  iii.  6,  §  1),  bebog  to  the  order  LeguminostB^ 
wboider  J/unnseiB.  W.  H. 

SHITTIM  (C^aaJn,  with  the  def.  article: 
r^st.]  larrciy;  [Horn,  hi  Josh.,  ^arriifi  Alex,  in 
joih.  iL  1,  2oTTc<;]  in  the  Prophets,  ot  irxoiyoi: 
HfOn,  [Sftim] ).  The  place  of  Israel's  encampment 
^««eo  the  conquest  of  the  Tran^ordanic  highlands 
lad  the  piange  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxiii.  49,  xxv. 
1 ;  Josh.  ii.  1,  iiL  1 ;  Mic.  vi  5 ).  Its  full  name  appears 
to  be  p?en  in  the  first  of  these  passages  —  Abel 
bi-Shittiffl  ~  *«  the  meadow,  or  moist  place  of  the 
■oeitt."  It  was  » in  the  Arlioth-Moab,  by  Joidan- 
J^icho:**  such  is  the  ancient  formula  repeated  over 
»i  o«er  iipun  (Num.  xxii.  1,  xxvi.  3,  xxxi.  12, 
zuitt.  48, 49).  That  is  to  say,  it  was  in  the  Ara- 
bs^ or  Jordan  Valley  opposite  Jericho,  at  that  part 
eC  the  Aimbah  which  belonged  to  and  bore  the  name 
^  Moah,  where  the  streams  which  descend  from  the 
a<'t(TD  moontains  and  force  their  winding  way 
tlr<<a:;h  the  sandy  soil  of  the  plain,  nourished  a 
^*i  ^ith  of  the  ttynl,  tunt,  and  sidr  trees,  such 
ttaooarished  by  the  streams  of  the  Wady  Kelt 
and  the  Aiu  SwUan  oo  the  opposite  side  of  the 
me. 

It  Tis  in  the  shade  and  the  tropical  heat  of  these 
Kacb-i^rores  that  the  people  were  seduced  to  the 
Knitious  rites  of  Baal-Peor  by  the  Midtanites;  but 
t  v»  jrom  the  same  spot  that  Moses  sent  forth 
^  vmy,  ander  the  fierce  Phmehas,  which  worked 
» ioilal  a  retribution  for  that  license  (xxxi.  1- 18). 
H  m  from  the  camp  at  Shittim  that  Joshua  sent 
nt  the  ipies  acraas  the  river  to  Jericho  (Josh.  ii.  1). 

The  Kaehai-Shittim,  or  Wmly-Sunt,  as  it  would 
»v  be  called,  of  Joel  (UL  18),  can  hardly  be  the 
■"K  ^  as  that  described  above,  but  there  is 
^°(biag  to  give  a  dew  to  its  poMtion.o  6. 

*  Trittram  identifies  the  plain  of  ShitUm  with 
4e  i'hir  e$-8fisnbrm,  extending  in  unbroken  ver- 
^^fnaKeferetn  on  its  nortl^rn  margin  (which 
^  identifies  as  the  site  of  AbeUShittim,  Num.  xxxiiL 
^)  to  the  northeast  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
*^  he  pronooncea  "  by  fitr  the  Uffgest  and  rich- 
« <a«i  in  the  whole  GMr.*'  It  was  in  the  midst 
^iti  Rsnlena  and  groves  that  Israel  encamped,  and 
^  >n%sted  luxuriance  around  them  explains  some 
'  tk  alhtsSoRS  m  the  prophetic  » parable*'  of 

*  *  Joel  is  the  above  pnesafs  may  refcr  to  an  ideal, 
■^iaietial  plMe.  Ha  la  forstdling  the  triumphj 
'  >  0m  and  moea  aflactiva  religion  In  the  latter 
^■^  Tba  places  wheca  the  acaciu  grow  are  gi^oer- 
^MUaad  ocberviaa  nnprod  ictiv*.    Prom  tb«  truth 
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Balaam,  as  he  looked  down  upon  them  from  the 
heights  of  Peor  (Land  of  Itrael,  9d  ed.  p.  528). 

S.  W. 

SHFZA   (hV^P   [ipfewfor,  Fiiratj:    2cuCM 

Alex.  [J«x«?  *"'^-]  Efo;  [Comp.  Stfdt:]  8iga). 
A  Reubenite,  father  of  Adina,  on*  of  Dayid's 
mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  42). 

SHCKA(5'^ttJ  Irich,  liberal]'.  2ou4;  Alex. 
Xov9i  tyranni),  A  proper  name  which  occurs 
only  in  Eb.  xxiii.  23,  in  connection  with  Pekod 
and  Koa.  The  three  apparently  designate  dis' 
tricts  of  Assyria  with  whidi  the  southern  kingdom 
of  Judah  had  been  intimately  connected,  and  which 
were  to  be  arrayed  against  it  for  punishment.  The 
Peshito-Syriac  has  LiHd^  that  is  Lydia;  while  the 
Arabic  of  the  London  Polyglott  has  Suty  and  /.^ef  oc- 
cupies the  place  of  Koa.  I^hi  remarks  on  the  three 
worda,  **  the  interpreters  say  that  they  signify  oBSicers, 
princes,  and  rulers."  This  rendering  must  have 
been  traditional  at  the  time  of  Aquila  (iiriffK^imis 
icol  ri^ayvof  kcA  KOfnttpcuos)  and  Jerome  (nobiiu 
tyranm  et piincipes).  Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  1208 a) 
maintains  that  the  context  requires  the  words  to 
be  taken  as  appellatives,  and  not  as  proper  names; 
and  Fiirst,  on   the  same  ground,  maintains  the 

contrary  {Handwh.  s.  v.  3?^p).  Those  who  take 
Shoa  as  an  appellative  refer  to  the  usage  of  the 
word  in  Job  xxxiv.  19  (A.  V.  "rich  ")  and  Is.  xxxii. 
5  (A.  V.  "bountiful"),  where  it  signifies  rich, 
liberal,  and  stands  in  the  hitter  passage  in  parallel- 
ism with  3*^13,  nde/t6,  by  which  Kimchi  explains 
it,  and  which  is  elsewhere  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"  prince  "  (Prov.  xvii.  7)  and  "  noble  "  (Prov.  viiL 
16).  But  a  consideration  of  the  hitter  part  of  the 
verse  Es.  xxiii.  23,  where  the  captains  and  rulers 
of  the  Assyrians  are  distinctly  mentioned,  and  the 
fondness  which  Ezekiel  elsewhere  shows  for  playing 
upon  the  sound  of  proper  names  (aa  in  xxvii.  10. 
XXX.  6),  lead  to  the  conclusran  that  in  this  case 
Pekod,  Shoa,  and  Koa  are  proper  names  also;  but 
nothing  further  can  be  said.  The  only  name  which 
has  been  found  at  all  resembling  Shoa  is  that  of  a 
town  in  Assyria  mentioned  by  Pliny,  "  Sue  in  ru 
pibus,"  near  Gangamek,  and  west  of  the  Opontes 
mountain  chain.     Bochart  {Pkaleg^  iv.  9)  derives 

Sue  fW>m  the  Chaldee  H^^IZ^,  sAv'd,  a  rock. 

W.  A  W. 

SHCyBAB  (a^^ttJ  [rthtUiouM^  erring] :  ^i^r 
$d$;  Alex.  ^fioBay  in  Sam.;  [1  Chr.  iii.,  Vat 
t(0$w;  xiv..  Vat  lco$oafi,  FA.  2o/3aa^:]  Sobab, 
[Sobad] ).     L  Son  of  David  by  Bathsheba  (2  Sam 
V.  14;  1  Chr.  iii.  6,  xiv.  4). 

2.  itoufid$;  [Vat  IcuroviS;]  Alex.  ^3a/9.) 
Apparently  the  son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Ilezron  by 
his  wife  A^bah  (1  Chr.  ii.  18).  But  the  passage 
is  corrupt. 

SHO'BAOH  fnn'^tt?  [a  free  one,  Furatl: 

X^fidx,  Alex.  2afiax^  3  Sam.  x.  16:   Sobach) 
The  genend  of  Hadareser,  king  of  the  Syrians  of 
Zoba,  who  was  in  command  of  the  army  which  was 
summoned  from  beyond  the  Euphrates  ag  \inst  the 
Hebrews,  after  the  defeat  of  the  combined  forces  of 

yet  Co  break  forth  fhnn  Judaism  a  new  form  was  tp 
arise  whieh  acould  transform  and  blefls  the  nations 
that  hitherto  have  presented  only  a  scans  of  the  wlklast 
moral  desohttJon.    Oompare  Baoa  ;  Jssoshapbat,  Vift 
LIT  or  [Amer  ad.].  B 
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Byiia  and  tli«  Ammoiiitoi  before  the  gmtos  of 
Rabbah.  He  wu  met  by  David  in  penoo,  who 
iroated  the  Jotdan  and  attacked  him  at  HeUim. 
rhe  baUle  reaulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Syr- 
iani.  Sbobach  was  wounded,  and  died  on  the 
field  (2  Sam.  z.  1^-18).  In  1  Chr.  zix.  16, 18, 
he  ia  called  Shophach,  and  by  Joeephua  {Ant.  tIL 
ft«  §  3)  2d0tKos- 

SH(yBAI    [2  tyl.]   03^^'   [taking  captive]: 

IwBeit  TaBli  PVat  Afiaov,  2a^«i;]  Alex.  Zee- 
eail  [FA.  2afi*i]  in  Keh.:  Bobaf),  The  children 
of  Shobai  were  a  family  of  the  doorkeepers  of  the 
Temple,  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ear.  ii.  49; 
Neb.  Tii.  45).     Called  Sami  in  1  Esdr.  r.  28. 

SHO'BAL  (b^SttJ  iflowing,  or  a  akoot]: 
2af$d\:  Sobal).  L  The  aeeond  son  of  Seir  the 
Horite  (Gen.  ixuh  20;  1  Chr.  i.  88),  and  one  of 
the  ** dukes**  or  phylarchs  of  the  Horites  (Cien. 
tixn,  29).  E.  S.  P. 

2.  [Vat  in  ver.  50,  Scv/Sop.]  Son  of  Caleb,  the 
son  of  Hur,  and  founder  or  prinoe  of  Kiijath- 
)earim  (1  Chr.  ii.  50,  52). 

3.  (2ov/3<£a..)  In  1  Chr.  iv.  1,  2,  Shobai  ap- 
pears with  Hur,  among  the  sons  of  Judah,  and  as 
the  father  of  Reaiah.  He  is  possibly  the  same  as 
the  preceding,  in  which  case  Reaiah  may  be  iden- 
tical with  Haroeh,  the  two  names  in  Hebrew  being 
not  Fery  unlike. 

SHODEK  (P31ttJ  [perh./oridbn^] :  2«/^«c; 
[Vat.  EurtrufijiK;  FA.  fijSific:]  Sobec),  One  of 
the  heads  of  Uie  people  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  24). 

UHO^I  f^Db'  [OM  who  captures];  Ou*a$l; 
[Vat]  Alex.  Oueafiui  Soln),  Son  of  Nahash  of 
Rabbah  of  the  children  of  Aromon  (2  Sam.  zni. 
27).  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  meet  David  at  Ma- 
hanaim  on  his  flight  from  Absalom,  and  to  offer 
him  the  hospitality  of  a  powerful  and  wealthy  chief, 
fbr  he  was  Uie  son  of  David*s  old  friend  Nahash, 
and  the  bond  between  them  was  strong  enough  to 
survive  on  the  one  hand  the  insults  of  Hanun,  and 
on  the  other  the  conquest  and  destruction  of  Rabbah. 
Josephus  calls  him  Siphar  {AnL  vii.  9,  §  8),  *' chief 
iHwdarris)  of  the  Ammonite  country.** 

SHO'CO  C)yW  [branches]  i  [Vat]  mv  2oir- 

XttS;  and  so  Alex.;  [Rom.  2ox^Bi  Comp.  2oit- 
xA'']  iiocho),  2  Chr.  xi.  7.  A  variation  of  the 
name  Socoh,  unnecessarily  increased  in  the  A.  V. 
by  the  substitution  of  Sh  for  the  S  of  the  original. 

SHO'CHO  ("^D*tt7  [as  above]:  r^y  X<»x<^'' 
Bocho),  2  Chr.  xxviii.  18.  One  of  the  four  [six] 
varieties  of  the  name  Socoh.  In  this  case  also  the 
discrepancies  in  the  A.  V.  are  needlessly  multiplied 
by  Sh  being  substituted  for  S  and  ch  for  c  of  the 
sriginal. 

SHCCHOH  (nb*b  [branches]'.  -Xokx^oO', 
Alex.  Okjcw  and  :Zokx»'^  [Comp.  Sox^O  Socho), 
1  Sam.  xvii.  1.  This,  like  Shocho,  Sociioh,  [So- 
CHo,]  and  Shoco,  is  an  ineorreet  variation  of  the 
name  Socoh. 

SHOHAM  {WnbS  [onyx] :  'laodfii  Alex.  Iir- 

reofii  [Comp.  SocffiO  Soam).  A  Merarlte  Le- 
*iie,  son  of  Jaasiah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  27). 

SHOE.     [SAin>AL.] 

SHO^EB  PP'ltr?  [keq>er]:  [Rom.  Vat. 
%mh^  ^^^']   S«M^f  •  Somer).    1.  A  man   of 
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the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  viL  89),  mh» 
called  Shamer  (ver.  34). 

3.  [Xstfu^p;  Alex.  Orvm/am.']  Tb» 
JehoziUMd,  who  slew  king  Joasn  (2  K.  jdi.  SI ) :  in 
the  paralld  passage  in  2  Chr.  xxlr.  26,  the  naioe  ia 
oonverted  into  the  fieminine  form  Shimritb,  who  ia 
further  described  as  a  Moabitess.  Thia  Tmnatkm 
may  have  originated  in  the  dnbioiis  gender  of  tiie 
preeading  name  Shimeath,  whidi  ia  also  niMle  iom- 
inine  by  the  Chronicler.  W.  L.  B. 

SHOTHAGH  frrS^Q^  [extemmtm,  FQnt]: 
2«^;  [Vat.  Xsofpap^  Xa^aB;  FA.1  in  w.  1«, 
E^€»^ap;]  Alex.  2»ipax,  2m0axi  Sopkaek), 
Shobach,  the  general  of^  Hadaicaer  (1  dir.  so. 
16,  18). 

SHOTHAK  OSW;  Samar.  n'*:!^  [pcrix. 
naked^  barren]:  t^v  lo^dp:  Ikpkam).  One  ot 
the  fortified  towna  on  the  caat  of  Jordan  which 
were  taken  poaseasion  of  and  rdmiH  hj  the  tribe  oi 
Gad  (Num.  xxxiL  35).  It  ia  probablj  aa  siffix  to 
the  second  Atroth,  to  diatinguiah  it  from  the  for- 
mer one,  not  an  independent  plaoe.  K6  mina 
reaembling  it  haa  yet  been  met  with  in  that  lo> 
callty.  G. 

SHOSHAN'NIM.  ^  To  the  chief  minician 
upon  Shoahannim  "  ia  a  muaical  directioD  to  the 
leader  of  the  Temple  choir  which  cecnn  in  IVa. 
xlv.,  Ixix.,  and  moat  probably  indicatea  the  melodT 

"after**  or  »»in  the  manner  of  (by,  »a|,  A.  T 

"upon  **)  which  the  paalms  were  to  be  aan^.  Aa 
•'Shoshannim**  literaUy  signifies  "liliea,**  it  haa 
been  suggested  that  the  word  denotes  ]|]j-^«ped 
instruments  of  music  (Simonis,  Lex.  a.  t.),  per- 
haps cymbals,  and  this  view  appears  to  be  adopted 
by  De  Wette  {Die  Psalmen,  p.  84).  Ho^aten- 
berg  gives  to  it  an  enigmatical  interpretation,  aa 
indicating  "  the  subject  or  subjects  Seated,  ae  Uiiet 
figurativdy  for  bride  in  xlv. ;  the  deligbtfiDl  ooiiao- 
Utiuns  and  deliveranoea  experienced  in  Ixix.,  etc.** 
(Davidson,  Introd.  ii.  246);  which  Dr.  Daridaoa 
very  truly  characteriaea  aa  "a  moat  improbehia 
fancy.**  The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  hav«  in  both 
pealma  Mp  ruw  it^JioivBriaofidimp  aod  pro  taa 
qui  immutabtMtur  respectively,  reading  appanntlj 

a>3»P  by  for  n^ttftt?  by.  Ben  Zeb  <  O^- 
sar  Hxuhshor.  a.  t.)  regarda  it  aa  an  inatrnment  of 
paalmody,  and  Junioa  and  Tremelliua,  after  Kim- 
chi,  render  it  "hexachorda,**  an  inatnunent  with 
six  strings,  referring  it  to  the  root  aki^k^  «  six/* 
and  this  is  approved  by  Eichhom  in  hia  edition  of 
Simonis.  W.  A.  W. 

SHOSHAN'NIM-E'DUTH.    In  the 
of  Pa.  Ixxx.  is  fbond  the  direction  "to  the 


musician    upon    Shoahannimednth "    (D^dCTSZ? 


miy),  which  appeara,  according  to  the 
probable  ooi^ectuie,  to  denote  the  rodody  or 
"  after  **  or  "  in  the  manner  of**  which  the  psahn 
waa  to  be  aung.  As  the  worda  now  atand  thej 
signify  "  lilies,  a  testimony,**  and  the  two  are  aep- 
arated  by  a  Urge  distinctive  accent.  In  themaelv«a 
they  have  no  meaning  in  the  present  text,  and 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  probably  a  Ihagment 
of  the  beginning  of  an  older  psalm  with  which  the 
choir  were  familiar.  Ewald  givea  what  he  cooaid- 
ers  the  original  meaning  —  "  *  liliea,*  that  ia,  pure, 
innocent,  is  <the  Law; '  '*  bat  the  worda  will  not 
bear  this  interpretation,  nor  is  it  possibb  in  tbew 
present  position  to  aaaign  to  them  any  intaUfihli 
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mm.  For  the  eoq)ectiini  of  thote  who  regard 
&e  fwb  M  tho  namei  of  mmical  inatrumeDta,  see 
ie  tftkki  Shobuaxxim,  Shubham-kdcth. 

W.  A.  W. 

•  SHOULDBR-PIBOB.  [Ethod;  Hioh- 
nan.] 

•  SHOVEL.      [AoBicuLTUBB,   ToL    i.    p. 

14  a.] 

•  SHBOUD,  Eiak.  zzxL  3,hM  its  older  aenie 

SHU'A  (7^  [rick,  moUe] :  Sa^;  [Comp. 
WO  8m).  A  CAoaanite  of  AduUiuii,  father  of 
Jubh'i  mSt  (1  Chr.  U.  3),  who  was  hence  called 
bttb^tt.  In  th J  LXX.  of  Gen.  zzxTui.  3,  Shua 
H  vRvgly  made  to  be  the  name  of  the  daughter. 

SHU'AH  (rnO?  [pU]:  X^i4,  SW;  Alei. 
Imni  Sm\.  1.  Son  of  Abraham  by  Kefcnrah 
\}m.  va.  8;  I  Cair.  L  39). 

t  (nrwaf:  *Atrxd:  Smeu)  Properly  »« Shu- 
ebb/^  The  name  Shuah  ooctua  among  the  de- 
KBiduifei  of  Jndah  aa  that  of  the  brother  of  Che- 
icb  (1  Cbr.  it.  11).  For  «*  Chelub  the  brother  of 
^skmk;'  the  LXX.  read  '» Caleb  the  lather  of  Ach- 
•b  [Aicha]."  In  ten  of  Kennicott's  and  De 
fifia'i  MSl,  Shnah  ia  made  the  ton  of  Chelub. 

^  (?^ :  Xaw^:  Sue.)  The  &ther  of  Judah*a 
ti^  the  pMaanitfa  (Gen.  zzxviii.  %  19);  alao 
ahdSHOAiotheA.  y.  The  LXX.  make  Shuah 
Ibe  MM  of  the  woman  in  both  initancet. 

SHU'AL  (byW  Ifackaq:  XoMi  [Vat 
lotXa;]  Aki.  XottaX:  Sual).  Son  of  Zophah, 
iB.UlMrite(lCfar.  TiLSa). 

SHU  AU  THE  LiAND  OP  (bys^ttJ  Y^l^ 
[ind  of  th4  jaektd]:  y^  %»y(iKi  Alex,  is  Imt: 
itrn  SmU).  A  di«fcrict  nan'.ed  only  in  1  Sam. 
no.  17,  to  denote  the  direction  taken  by  one  of  the 
thm  putifls  of  marauders  who  issued  flcom  the 
Pbilirtine  eamp  at  Hichmash.  Its  connection  with 
^^pfanh  (probddy  Trufibth)  and  the  direction  of 
tbe  lao  oiber  routes  named  in  the  passage  make  it 
^RUj  eertam  that  the  land  of  Shual  ky  north  of 
iticbasih.    If  therefore  it  be  identical  with  the 

l»d  of  SbsUm  "  (1  Sam.  ix.  4)  ^  as  is  not  im- 
paeble—ve  obtain  the  first  and  only  clew  yetob- 
kind  to  Said's  journey  in  quest  of  the  asses.  Ilie 
■OM  Jttaof  has  not  yet  been  identified  in  the  neigb- 
^^vbood  of  TahfSbek  or  elsewhere.  It  may  have 
"i^inXed  fai  the  Hebrew  signification  of  Uie  word 
-"jKkil**;  in  which  case  it  would  be  appropri- 
Me«ioagfa  to  the  wild,  desolate  region  east  of  Tau 
1*^;  a  ngion  eontalninff  a  valley  or  ravine  at  no 
mat  dirtsoes  from  TViiySeA  which  bore  and  per- 
S*  itifl  bears  Uie  name  of  **  Hyenas."  [Zb- 
■««,  Valley  op.]  (Hhen  (as  Thenius.  in 
>xr^  ffoadk)  derive  the  name  from  a  different 
«>ti  uA  uterprst  it  as  "  hoUew  huid."  Q. 

SHU'BABL  (bWpna^    \a^tio€   of   God]: 

J«fl«*X;  [Vat  IciiS^A;]  Alex.  2oviSai|\:  8u- 
^'(>   1.  Srkbukl  the  son  of  Gershom  (1  Chr. 

or. »). 

^  tSsvMx.)    Shiciiuel  the  son  of  Heman 
»iWMt»el(lChr.xxv.  90). 

SHU'HAM  {UTP^  [perfa./iiM^yer,Ges.]: 
M\  [Vsl  3a^«i;]  Alex.  So^iSiy:  Suhntn). 
M  flf  Did,  sad  aocestor  of  the  SnimAMiTES 
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(Num.  xxvL  42).    In  Gen.  xlvL  98  he  k  odM 

HUSHIM. 

SHU'HAMITES,  THE  OOlTJO^n  [pair., 
see  above]:  6  Xautt;  (Vat  So^fi;]  Alex.  Jo- 
tiMi9riif  Xofitii  auhamUmf  Svamttm).  Hie  de- 
scendants of  Shuham,  or  Hushim,  the  son  of  Dan 
(Num.  xxvi  42,  43).  In  the  census  taken  in  the 
phkins  of  Moab  they  numbered  4,460. 

SHU'HITE  OrpO^:  [Job  ti.  11,  4  Sair 
y^My  (Vat  Sin.  -xat-j  Alex.  Avx«<«tfy)  ripayyosh 
elsewhere,  SovxM'*  ^^*  ^^  *X<(~  ^*  ^  ^^ 
-y((-  xliL  9,  and  Alex.  Avx<Ti|r,  xviiL  1:]  Shu- 
httes).  Job  viiL  1.  This  ethnic  appellative  *'  Shu- 
bite  **  is  frequent  [occurs  5  times]  in  the  book  o( 
Job,  but  only  as  the  epithet  of  one  person,  Bildad. 
The  local  indications  of  the  book  of  Job  point  to  a 
region  on  the  western  side  of  Chaldaea,  bordering 
on  Arabia;  and  exaotiy  in  this  locality,  above  Hit 
and  on  both  sides  of  tiie  Euphrates,  are  found,  in 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  the  TtMi,  a  powerful 
people.  It  is  probable  that  these  were  the  Shuhites. 
and  that  having  been  conquered  by  the  Babylonian 
kings,  they  were  counted  by  Easekiel  among  thr 
tril^  of  the  Chaldaeans.  Hanng  lost  their  inde 
pendence,  they  ceased  to  be  notio«l;  but  it  was  no 
doubt  from  them  that  the  country  on  the  Euphra- 
tes immediately  above  Babylonia  came  to  be  desig- 
nated as  Sohene,  a  term  applied  to  it  in  the  Peu- 
tingerian  Tables.  The  Shuhites  appear  to  have 
been  descendants  of  Abraham  by  Keturah.  [Shu- 
ah, 1.]  G.  R. 

8HUXAMITE,  THE  (rY^absi^n,  f.  e. 
the  Shubunmite  [see  below] ;  [Vat]  iy  Sov/uorf r 
rif ;  [Rom.  2owafUTi$i]  Alex.  [FA.]  n  SovAoft- 
tTtsi  Sukimitu  and  SunamUii).  One  of  the  per- 
sonages in  the  poem  of  Solomon*s  Soug,  who, 
althoui^h  named  only  in  one  passage  (vi.  13),  is, 
according  to  some  interpreters,  the  most  prominent 
of  all  tiie  dmracters.  The  name  —  after  the  anal- 
ogy of  Shunnmmite  —  denotes  a  woman  belonging 
to  a  place  called  Shulem.  The  only  place  hewing 
that  naiue,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  £ 
Shimem  itself,  which,  as  far  back  as  the  4th  cen- 
tury, was  so  called  (Eusebius,  quoted  under  Shv- 
nem).  In  fiiet,  there  is  good  ground  for  believing 
that  the  two  were  identicuil.  Since,  then,  Shulani- 
mite  and  Shnnammite  are  eqm'valent,  there  ia  noth- 
ing surely  extravagant  in  supposing  that  the  Shn- 
nammite who  was  the  object  of  Solomon*s  passion 
was  Abishag,  —  the  most  k>vely  girl  of  her  day, 
and  at  the  time  of  David's  death  one  of  the  most 
prominent  peraons  at  the  oourt  of  Jerusalem,  lliii 
would  be  equally  appropriate,  whether  Solomon  was 
himself  the  author  of  the  Song,  or  it  were  written 
by  another  person  whose  object  was  to  personati* 
him  accurately.  For  the  light  which  it  throws  on 
the  eireumstanoes  of  Sok>mon*s  accession,  see  Sol 
OMOif.    [Wbddino,  Amer.  ed.]  G. 

SHU'MATHITES,  THE  OnDt&n,  t.  e. 
the  Shumathite  [patr.] :  [Vat]  HcrofuxtfciM  [Bom 
-9//A,  Alex.  -6«ir] :  Semaihei).  One  of  the  four 
fiimllies  who  sprang  from  Rijjath-jearim  (1  Chr.  ii. 
53).  They  probably  colonized  a  village  named 
Shumah  somewhere  In  that  neighborhood.  But 
no  trace  of  such  a  name  has  been  discovered.    Q. 

SHU'NAMMITB,    THE    (n^Syitrfn*- 

a  In  1  K.  IL  21,22,  the  shorter  fcrai  of  n^JtVr 
Isussd. 
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[Vit.]  n  ItMfuuuns  [Rom.  -tn-] ;  Aler.  [jufUL^ 
mis,]  Sov/ioytrit :  SunamUU)^  i  e.  the  nati\-e  of 
BhuueiD,  as  ia  plain  from  2  K.  iv.  8.  It  ia  applied 
to  two  penona:  Abiahag,  the  nurse  of  King  Daxid 
(1  R.  i.  30 15,  u.  17, 21^  22),  and  the  oamdesa  host- 
ess of  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  12,  25,  36). 

The  modem  representative  of  Sbunem  being  So- 
krm,  aome  have  auggested  (aa  Geaeniua,  Thes.  p. 
1379  6),  or  positively  affirmed  (aa  Furat,  Handwb.  ii. 
422),  that  Shunammite  ia  identical  with  Sholam- 
uite  (Cant  vi.  13).  Of  this  all  that  can  be  aaid  ia, 
that,  though  highly  probable,  it  ia  not  absolufiely 
certain.  G. 

SHU'NEM  {UyiXD  ^  [hoo  resting-placet] :  Xov 
vay^i  Sunem^  Sunam).  One  of  the  cities  allotted 
to  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  six.  18).  It  occurs 
in  the  list  between  Cheaulloth  and  Haphraim.  It 
ia  mentioned  ou  two  occaaiona.  Firat,  aa  the  place 
of  the  Philiatinea'  first  encampment  before  the  bat- 
tie  of  Gilboa  (1  Sam.  uviii.  4).  Here  it  occurs  in 
connection  with  Mount  Gilboa  and  En-dor,  and 
also  probably  with  Jezreel  (xxix.  1).  [Gilboa, 
Amer.  ed.]  Secondly,  aa  the  scene  of  £llaha*8  in- 
tercourse with  the  Shunammite  woman  and  her 
son  (2  K.  iv.  8).  Here  it  is  connected  with  adja- 
cent cornfields,  and,  more  remotely,  with  Mount 
Carmel.  It  was  besides  the  native  place  of  Abi- 
ahag, the  attendant  on  King  David  (1  K.  L  3), 
and  possibly  the  heroine  of  the  poem  or  drama  of 
^^  Solomon's  Song." 

By  Euaebius  and  Jerome  (Onom,)  it  is  men- 
tiotied  twice:  under  SovjS^/i  and  **  Sunem/*  as  5 
miles  south  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  then  known  aa 
Sulem:  and  under  *'  Sonam,*'  aa  a  village  in  Acra- 
battine,  in  the  territory  of  Seboate  called  Sanim. 
The  latter  of  these  two  identifications  probably  re- 
fers to  8anui\  a  well-known  fortress  aome  7  milea 
from  8eb(i8tiyeh  and  4  from  An'cUmfi  —  a  spot 
completely  out  of  the  circle  of  the  aaaociationa 
which  connect  tliemselves  with  Shunem.  The 
other  has  more  in  its  favor,  since  —  except  for  the 
distance  from  Mount  Tabor,  which  is  nearer  8  Ro- 
man miles  than  5  —  it  agrees  with  the  position  of 
the  present  Soiam^  a  village  on  the  S.  W.  flank  of 
Jebel  Du/iy  (the  so-called  "Little  Hermon**),  8 
miles  N.  of  Jezreel,  5  finom  Gilboa  (/.  Fukua\  full 
in  view  of  the  sacred  spot  on  Mount  Carmel,  and 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  finest  cornfields  in  the 
world. 

It  is  named,  as  Salem,  by  the  Jewish  traveller, 
hap-Parchi  (Asher's  Benjamin^  ii.  431).  It  had 
then  its  spring,  without  which  the  Philistines 
would  certainly  not  have  chosen  it  for  their  en- 
eampmcnL  Now,  according  to  the  notice  of  Dr. 
Robinson  (ii.  324),  the  spring  of  the  village  is  but 
a  {wor  one. 

llie  change  of  the  n  in  the  ancient  name  to  /  in 
the  modem  one,  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  has 
taken  place  in  Zerin  (Jezreel)  and  BeUin  (Bethel). 

G. 

SHU'NI  03W  [suiei]:  Sowff,  SovW  [Vat 
•pfi];  Alex.  Savvif  inGen.:  Suni).  Son  of  Gad, 
and  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Shunitea  (Gen. 
tin.  16;  Num.  xxvL  15). 

•  The  A.  y.  la  hers  Incorrect  tn  omitOng  the  dtf - 
sMsartkele. 

I  FvhapsooDtrsotedfrora  D^j^lZ^  (Gesenlna,  The*. 
%.  1S79  6). 
<  It  is  given  diibrently  on  each  ooearrsiiee  In  saeh 
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SHU'NIT£S,THB  0?^rr  [pair.  fttisB  tha 

abo^'e}:  4  2ovi>;  [Vat  -rci]:  ^anote).  DeaoeBd- 
auta  of  Shuni  the  aon  of  Gad  (Num.  zxvL  15). 

SHUTHAM.     [SHUPFUf.] 

SHU'PHAMITBS,    THE  C^ap^^^r 

[patr.] :  4  Sw^oyf  [Vat.  -m] :  Supkautiltm).  The 
descendants  of  Shupham,  or  Shqthupluuii,  the 
Beigamite  (Num.  xxvi.  39). 

SHUPTIM  (DB».  U^W   [jpmh.  Merpemtt, 

Ges.]:  Icar^lw;  [Vat  Saw^cur,  Mo^c^^cr;]  Aki 
JUupti/i^  2f^ct/A:  Sfplutmy  Sapkan).  1.  Id  the 
genealt^y  of  Bei\jamin,  ^  Shuppim  and  Hnppim, 
the  children  of  Ir,"  are  reckoned  in  1  Chr.  wii.  IS. 
Ir  is  the  same  as  Iri  the  sod  of  Bela  tbe  man  <rf 
Bei\jamin,  so  that  Shuppim  was  tbe  greait-grandson 
of  Beigamin.  In  Num.  xxvi  39,  be  mod  his 
brother  are  called  Shupham,  and  Hupham,  while  in 
1  Chr.  viii.  5  they  appear  aa  Shephupham  and  Ho- 
ram,  sons  of  Bela,  and  in  Gen.  xlvL  SI  as  liliip- 
pim  and  Huppim,  sons  of  Bet^Jamin.  To  avoid 
the  difficulty  of  suppoamg  that  Benjamin  bad  a 
great-grandson  at  the  time  be  went  down  to 
Egypt,  Lord  A.  Hervey  cotgectares  that  Shappim 
or  Shephuphan  was  a  son  of  Benjamin,  wboee 
family  was    reckoned    with  that  of   Ir    or    Lri. 

[MUPPIM.] 

*  2.  (Rom.  Vat  omit;  Alex.  2«^i«i^:  S^im,) 
A  I^evite  who,  with  Hosah,  had  ehaige  of  the  gala 
ShaUecheth  (1  Chion.  xxvi.  16).  A. 

SHUB  (^W  [waU]  tf  :  2o6p,  TrnKmiJci^o^  ; 
[Alex,  m  Gen.  zxv.  18  SovqV  1  Chr.  szvii.  ft,  rr- 
KatMrovp'"]  S^)%  «  place  just  withoot  the  eastern 
border  of  Egypt  Its  name,  if  Hebrew  or  Arable, 
signifies  "  a  wall/'  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
tbtt  it  ia  of  Shemitic  origin  from  tbe  positiaii  <A 
the  place.  The  LXX.  aeema  to  have  thna  inter- 
preted it,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  obscare  resider- 
iiig  of  1  Sam.  xxvii  8,  where  it  muat  be  remarked 
the  extraordinary  form  rcAafi<|M>^p  ia  fiDund.  This 
word   ia  evidently  a  transcription  of  the  irotda 

71*^07  •  •  •  •  Oy^l^,  the  former,  save  the  in- 
itial particle,  not  being  tranalated. 

Shur  ia  first  mentioned  un  the  narrative  of  H»- 
gar'a  flight  from  Sarah.    Abraham  was  then  in 
aouthemmoat  Paleatine,  and  when  Hagar  fled  she 
waa  found  by  an  angel  *^  by  the  fountain  in  the  waj 
to  Shur**  (Gen.  xvL  7).     Probably  ahe  was  en- 
deavoring to  return  to  Egypt,  the  country  of  her 
birth  —  ahe  may  not  have  been  a  pure  Egyptian  •  - 
and  had  reached  a  weU  in  the  inland  caravan  route. 
Abraham  aftcrwarda  **  dwelled  between  Kadeah  and 
Shur,  and  sqjouraed  in  Gcrar"   (xx.  1).     From 
this  it  would  seem  dther  that  Shur  lay  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Philistines  of  Gerar,  or  that  this  pas- 
toral tribe  wandered  in  a  region  extending  firoo 
Kadesh  to  Shur.  [Gbbab.]  In  neither  caae  can  wi 
aacertain  the  poaition  of  Shur.    Tbe  first  dear  in- 
dication of  thia  occurs  in  the  account  of  Iahmael*a 
poaterity.     "  And  they  dwelt  from  Havilah  unts 
Shur,  that  [ia]  before  Egypt,  aa  thou  goeat  toward 
Aaa^Tia  "  (xxt.  18).    With  thia  ahouU  be  eompand 


of  the  two  great  Codlcsa :  Tat  (Mai),  Sow^, 
2ovfi.dK;    Alex.   Soirroit,  IWrofMy,  SiMfAAfif    [Bfom 
Sowdfi,  SwFofA,  Swfu£v.] 

d  The  ancient  name,  says  Dletrloh,  stfll  exists  te  th 
Jebel  et'Sur  which  stretohss  ftcm  ttie  sonthwest  o 
the  desert  et-Tih  towards  l^^pt  (Ges.  He^, 
P-ttT). 
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kt  iBentaoo  of  the  extent  of  the  Amaiekite  terri- 
kjrr,  ^rm  in  tfaii  paasage,  *<  And  Saul  smote  the 
in^kkitet  firom  Haviiah  [until]  thou  comest  to 
Shar,  that  [is]  over  agaimt  Egypt "  (1  Sam.  zv. 
I'-.  It  is  sJm  important  to  notice  timt  the  Geahu- 
ritea,  Gcaitei,aBd  Amalekitea,  whom  David  smote, 
et  described  aa  "  from  an  ancient  period  the  in- 
UbiunU  of  the  land,  aa  thou  oomest  to  Sbur,  e^'en 
Biito  the  land  of  Egypt  **  (zxvii.  8).  The  Wilder- 
Ku  of  Shor  was  entered  by  the  Israelitea  after 
Urn  bad  owed  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  zv.  29,  23).  It 
waaalio  ealkd  the  Wilderness  of  Etham  (Num. 
uxiiu  8  >.  Hm  first  passage  presents  one  difficulty, 
ifoo  vhicfa  the  LX3c.  and  Vulg.  throw  no  light, 
b  U»  mention  of  Asa^Tia.     If,  however,  we  com- 

pjc  ii  with  later  pkoes,  we  find  nn^QTH  H^^^S 

kcR,  temiikaUy  tike  iTnpKZ^  ^^21  in  1  Sam. 

nTil  8,  and  "'^*^  'TS'^^i  in  xv.  7,  aa  though  the 
mat  phnse  bad  been  originally  found  in  the  first 
M I  ^losi,  bat  it  may  have  been  there  transposed, 
tad  hxit  originally  followed  the  mention  of  Havi- 
lih.  In  the  notica  of  the  Amalekite  and  Ishrnad- 
ik  re^,  in  which  the  latter  succeeded  the  former, 
tbere  »n  be  no  question  that  a  strip  of  northern 
Anbia  is  intended,  stretching  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Ssa  tovards  and  probably  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  Dsiue  of  the  wilderness  may  perhaps  indicate  a 
naevhat  soutbem  poaition.  Shur  may  thus  have 
beea  t  fortified  town  east  of  the  ancient  head  of 
the  Ked  Sea,  bat  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  or  at 
one  time  the  Philistines,  not  of  the  Egyptians. 
Fnn  iu  being  spoken  of  as  a  limit,  it  was  prob- 
iUt  the  bst  Arabian  town  before  entering  Egypt. 
Tbe  hieroglt-phic  inscriptions  have  not  been  found 
ii  throw  any  light  upon  this  question.  The 
StIAKA  or  SHALA  mentioned  in  them  is  an  im- 
prtut  ooontry,  perhaps  Syria.  R.  S.  P. 

SHUSHAN  OtthttJ:  Sowra,  [Xovady:]  Su. 
m)  is  nid  to  have  received  its  name  from  the 
abondaaee  of  the  lily  (Shiuhnn  or  ShiUhanah)  in 
ita  oeighbnrbood  ( Athen.  xii.  513).  It  was  one  of 
^  oust  important  towns  in  the  whole  East,  and 
nqgira  to  be  doKribed  at  some  length. 

I  Hitiorif.  —  Susa  was  originally  the  capital  of 

tbe  ooontry  called  in  Scripture  Clam,  and  by  the 

duBcal  wnten,  sometimes  Cissia  (Ktiro-fa),  some- 

tioKi  Soiis  or  Susiana.     [Elam.]     Its  foundation 

b  Umogbt  to  date  from  a  time  anterior  to  Chedor- 

i>^^<ur,  Si  tbe  remains  found  on  the  site  have  often 

iduneterof  very  high  antiquity.     The  first  dis- 

t>o(A  mention  of  Uie  town  that  haa  been  as  yet 

fc^od  U  in  the  inscriptions  of  Aukw-bani-pal^  tbe 

1^  and  nieoessor  of  Esar-H addon,  who  states  that 

be  took  the  place,  and  exhibits  a  ground-plan  of  it 

<pQ^  bis  sculptures   (I^yard,  Nin,  and  Bab,  pp. 

^  ^)'    The  date  of  this  monument  is  about 

1^  c  690.    We  next  find  Susa  in  the  possession  of 

^  BabjVnuanA,  to  whom    Elam    had    probably 

(■"■■l  9t  the  divi«on  of  the  Assyrian  empire  made 

^Cj&isies  and  Nabopolaasar.     In  the  last  year 

\f  Bdibaosr  (b.  c.  538),  Daniel,  while  stiU  a 

•^loniso  gnti^eet,  is  tha«  on  the  king*s  businass, 

*oA**tt  Sbushan  in  the  palace  **  sees  his  famous 

*iiioQ  q(  the  rsm  and  he-gpat  (Dan.  viii.  2).     The 

^""iwrt  of  Uabylon  by  Cyrus  transferred  Susa  to 

M  Pmisa  dominion ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
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the  Achnmenian  princes  determined  to  make  It  the 
capital  of  thdr  whole  empire,  and  the  chief  plaea 
of  their  own  residence.  According  to  some  uritera 
(Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  6,  §  22;  Strab.  zv.  3,  §  2),  the 
change  was  made  by  Cvrus;  according  to  others 
(Gtes.  Exc  Pers.  §  9;  Herod,  iii.  30,  66,  70),  it 
had  at  any  rate  taken  place  before  the  death  of 
Otmbyses;  but,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the 
place  itself  and  of  the  other  Achaemenian  monu- 
ments,  it  would  seem  most  probable  that  the  trans 
fer  was  really  the  work  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  who  ia 
found  to  have  been  (as  Pliny  said,  H,  /f.  vi.  27) 
the  founder  of  the  great  palace  there  —  the  building 
so  graphically  described  in  the  book  of  Esther  (i.  5, 
6).  The  reasons  which  induced  the  change  are 
tolerably  apparent.  After  the  conquest  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Egjptf  the  western  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire were  become  by  fur  the  most  important,  and 
the  court  could  no  longer  be  conveniently  fixed 
east  of  Zagros,  either  at  Ecbatana  (Hamadan)  or 
at  PasargadflB  (Afurgaub),  which  were  cut  off  fifom 
the  MtMpotamian  phun  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
passes  for  fUlly  one  half  of  the  year.o  It  was  ne» 
cesaary  to  find  a  capital  west  of  the  mountains,  and 
here  Babylon  and  Susa  presented  themselves,  each 
with  its  peculiar  advantages.  Darius  probably  pre- 
feired  Susa,  first,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  Per- 
sia (Strab.  XV.  3,  §  2);  secondly,  because  it  was 
cooler  than  Babylon,  being  nearer  the  mountain- 
chain ;  and  thirdly,  because  of  the  excellence  of  the 
water  there  (Geoffraph.  Joum.  iz.  70).  Susa  ac- 
cordingly became  the  metropolis  of  Persia,  and  is 
recognized  as  such  by  iEschylus  {Peri.  16,  124, 
Ac.),  Herodotus  (v.  25,  49,  Ac.)  Ctesias  (Pet-i. 
Kxc.  passim),  Strabo  (xv.  3,  §  2),  and  almost  all 
the  best  writers.  The  court  must  have  resided 
there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  only 
quitting  it  reo^ularly  for  Ecbatana  or  Persepolis  in 
the  height  of  summer,  and  perhaps  sometimes 
leaving  it  for  Babylon  in  the  depth  of  winter  (see 
Rawlinson*s  Hefodotus^  iii.  256).  Susa  retained 
its  preeminence  to  the  period  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  when  Alexander  found  there  above  twelv* 
millions  sterling,  and  all  the  regalia  of  the  Great 
King  (Arriaii,  Exp.  AUx.  iii.  16).  After  this  it 
declined.  The  preference  of  Alexander  for  Baby- 
lon caused  the  neglect  of  Susa  by  his  successors, 
none  of  whom  ever  made  it  their  capital  city.  We 
hear  of  it  once  only  in  their  wars,  when  it  fiUls  into 
the  power  of  Antigonus  (b.  c.  315),  who  obtains 
treasure  there  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  and 
a  half  of  our  money  (Diod.  Sic.  xix.  48,  §  7). 
Nearly  a  century  later  (b.  o.  221)  Susa  was  at 
tacked  by  Molo  in  his  rebellion  against  Antiocbui 
the  Great;  he  took  the  town,  but  failed  in  his  at* 
tempt  upon  the  citadel  (Polyb.  v.  48,  §  14).  Wo 
hear  of  it  agun  at  the  time  of  the  Arabian  con- 
quest of  Persia,  when  it  was  bravely  defended  by 
Hormuzan  (Lofius,  Chaldaa  and  Susiana^  p.  344). 

2.  Position^  etc.  —  A  good  deal  of  uncertainty 
has  existed  concerning  the  position  of  Susa.  While 
most  historians  and  comparative  geographers  have 
inclined  to  identify  it  with  the  modem  Siu  or  Shtuh, 
which  U  in  lat.  32o  10^  long.  48^  26'  E.  from 
Greenwich,  between  the  Shapur  and  the  river  of 
Dizful,  there  have  not  been  wanting  some  to  main* 
tain  the  rival  claims  of  Shiuter^  which  is  situated 
on  the  ^  bank  of  the  Kuran,  more  than  half  a 


tba  paaaas  diflloolt,  but  they  were 
of  SBBsl-lndspendaot  tribes,  who  le?- 


led  a  toll  on  all  passenfsrs, 
thsmselvet  (Strab.  z'.  8,  {  4). 


even  the  Persiaa  klnci 
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hgm  furtha  to  ttw  CHtnid.    A 

far  the  tumor  tun  eno  been  eUiUd,  uid  li  bu 
Dten  DikinMiDed  >ith  mucb  larnbg  ud 
Ihit  Sunn,  OD  (hs  right  buik  of  tbe  un 
to  or  »0  ffiila  iboie  Sktuttr,  ii,  if  not 
of  Ibe  Gre^  iwd  Romiuu,  at  an;  rmt«  the  Hbuibw 
of  Scripture  (Grop:  Joum.  li.  85).  But  ■  am- 
All  eumioiUion  of  theae  asvenl  ipota  baa  finiillj 
Muaed  a  gnenl  acquietOBice  in  tba  bdief  tbM  Sut 
alosa  ii  entitled  to  the  bonor  of  rqireaenljng  at 
once  tbe  Scriptural  8bu>han  and  the  Suaa  of  the 
glanical  writen  (Me  l.ollut,  Chaidaa  and  Synona, 
p.  338 ;  Smitb,  Dicfionnty  of  GtogrnjAt/,  aub  toa ; 
Kawlinaon,  Htrodolut,  jii.  2bi).  Tbe  difficultke 
eauaed  bj  the  aeeminglj  catiAiwd  accounla  of  tbe 
ancient  writoa,  of  vbom  tome  plue  Suaa  on  tbe 
Cboupta  (Hsod.  T.  ii,  SS;  Strab.  it.  3,  f  1;  Q. 
Cart.  T.  3|,  aoDw  on  the  KuIeui  (Arr.  /.ni.  AL 
Tli.  T;  Ptol.  tL  3;  Plin.  H.  N.  ri.  37],  have  be« 
Mmoved  hy  t,  canftil  lun-ej  of  the  ground,  Itoni 
vhiab  iCappaantliat  tbeCboaapea  {Kirkhah)  ai\^- 
Inally  bifurcated  M  Poi  /^  SU  milei  above  Sun, 
tba  right  arm  keeping  ita  preaent  eouraa,  ubile  tbe 
Mt  flowed  a  little  W  tbe  tail  of  Sua,  and,  abaeri>- 


Knnt 

thaChoaa,  ,  .   . 

but  more  'ptoperij  bore  the  appeUoion  «#  Eobeni 
(Dial  of  Duiel).  Suaa  thua  la;  bctmcD  tbe  t>c 
•trewna  of  the  Eulma  >pd  Uw  Sbapnr,  th*  hUa 
of  vhicii,  bdog  pcobablj  Jranad  to  the   Enlcoa  hj 

1 redwned  a  part  of  it;  aod  benoa  PHny 

he  EoImub  noTOmdid  the    citadel   of    | 
Suaa  {L  t.   c).     At  tba  dltOune  of  >  few  miln    . 
(at  and  weatof  the  dtj  nn  two  other  atnuui—     i 
tba  Copratee  or  rirar  of  Diiful.  and  the  ri^t  arm 
'  "     Cboaapta  (tbe  modem  X'erMnA).    Tbw  tl*    , 

J  about  Suea  waa  moat  abnndantJj  wmtaed; 

enoa  the  Ituurivice  and  fertjiitj'  mnarfced 
alike  b^  ancient  and  niodon  autbon  (Atfaeo.  liL 
613:  GmsTvph.  Jmmt.  li.  71).  Tbat  KtrUink 
water  waa  moreorer  niguded  ai  of  pesuliw  eicel- 
the  onlj  water  drunk  by  the  Great 
King,  and  wai  alwaja  oarried  with  him  oa  ha 
ymrmjt  and  foreign  eiptriitione  (HbixI.  L  188; 
Pint,  dt  EiriL  ii.  eOI,  D;  Athen.  Dapm.  ii.  ITl. 
in.).     Evtn  M 


No.l 


Plan  al  Uu  Knlni  ol  Hi 


ightnen  and  purity,  and  tbe  natlin  priie  it  (bora 
that  of  almoat  all  other  atreanii  ( Gfngr.  Jam.  ii. 
74,89). 

3.  ffenerol  neicriplkm  of  tit  Rtdta.  —  Tbe 
mini  of  Suaa  cover  a  mue  about  6,000  feet  Ionic 
from  eaat  to  wat,  hj  4,M>0  feel  broad  from  north 
to  ODuth.  llie  circumfennM  of  tbe  nhole.  eiclu- 
■Ive  uf  outlying  and  comparatiTe!)'  irgijfnifleant 
Bionndi.  ia  about  three  niilea.  Aceording  to  Ur. 
I.e(lat,  "the  principal  eiitting  remain)  conaiit  of 
fcur  ipaeioua  artiticial  platforms,  diitinctly  aeparate 


gled  triangle,  with  ita  « 


!arlj  due  euL     It  ia  appantitlj  « 


inafcessihle  ti 


w  places.     HhD  ni 


ih  other. 


Of  tl 


e  thei 


India 


mit  i>  about  2,HS0  leet.  In  the  centn  la  a  deep, 
circular  depreaaion,  probably  a  lar^  ooart,  but. 
rounded  by  elevated  piles  of  buildi^  tbe  (all  «• 
which  haa  given  tbe  preaent  oonlVuratiDa  to  tfat 
Rofkce.    Hne  and  then  are  eipneeii  in  tbe  nnaa 
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bMN  at  Ifick  rnmOM,  which  ibov  that  the  prawDi 
litvatkM  oJ  the  moand  hts  been  attained  bj  much 
nhacqumt  mperpoeitkm  "  ( Chnldaa  and  Svainna^ 
p.  US).    Mr.  lioftua  regards  tbia  mound  at  inda* 
HuUj  the  nouuna  of  tibe  fiuDona  citadel  (&rpa  or 
htfh%Kit\  of  Sa■^  ao  frequently  mentioned  bj 
tht  uident  wntcn  (Herod.  iU.  68;  Poljb.  v.  48, 
{ U;  S'lab.  zr.  3,  $  9;  Air.  Exp,  AL  Ui.  16,  As.). 
-'Sefianted  from  the  citadel  on  the  weat  by  a 
dbaiuel  or  mvine,  the  bottom  of  which  b  on  a 
kfd  vith  the  external  deaert,  it  the  great  central 
phtfonn,  eoverius[  upwards  of  aizty  aerea  (No.  3 
9c  (he  Haa).     The  hi^'bert  point  is  on  the  south 
iide,  vfaere  it  preaeiita  gencnlly  a  perpendicular 
ocwpoiesit  to  the  plain,  and  riaea  to  an  elevation 
o^alottt  70  feet;  on  the  east  and  north  it  does  not 
excnd  40  or  50  feet.    The  eaat  &oe  measures  8,000 
fcct  ia  length.     I^oomiona  ravines  penetimte  to  the 
foy  hcait  of  the  moand  "  (Loftue,  p.  345).     The 
third  pbtibnn  (No.  2  on  the  Plan)  lies  towards  the 
urth,  and  is  **  a  eoovderable  square  mass/  about 
i  thnmnd  feet  each  way.     It  abuts  on  the  central 
phdbmi  at  its  northwestern  extremity,  but 
ii  Hpanted  from  it  by  «« a  slight  hollow,"     «^ 
vbidi  ^  was  perhaps  an  andent  roadway  " 
(Loftos,  MiL).    These  thiee  mounds  form 
toptber  s  loaenge  shaped  mass,  4,500  feet 
|nif(  and  nearly  3,000  feet  broad,  pointing  in 
Hi  longer  direction  a  little  weat  of  north. 
Fjit  of  them  ia  the  fourth  pfaUform,  which  is 
mr  extei»Te  hut  of  much  lower  ele\'ation 
tian  the  reet  (No.  4  on  the  Plan).     Its  plan 
a  my  irrH^lar:  in  its  dimensions  it  about 
«{Bils  iD  the  rest  of  the  ruins  put  tof^ther.     q 
Berood  thia  eastern  frfatform  a  number  of 
kw  rooands  are  traceable,  extending  nearly     O 
to  the  Dizfoi  river:  but  then  are  no  remains 
of  valk  in  any  direction,  and  no  marks  of     ^ 
aay  bdldinga  west  of  the  Shapur.    All  the     q 
nmi  are  eontained  within  a  circumference  of 
iboot  seven  miles  (6'eo^rn^.  Jonm.  ix.  71)      O 

G.  R. 

AtCHTTEcniRB. — The  exploFstions  un-     ^ 

<«rtakm  by  General,  now  Sir  Fenwick  Wii-     . 

fema  of  Kara,  in  the  mounds  at  Suaa,  in  the 

iw  1S51,  lenilted  in  the  discovery  of  the 

bwB  of  three  colnnms,  marked  5,  6,  and  7 

<a  the  accompanying  plan  (wood-cut  No.  2).    lliese 

"Be  (rand  to  he  27  fiet  6  inches  apart  from  oentre 

to  entrp,  and  as  they  were  very  similar  to  the 

^  of  the  great  hall  known  popularly  as  the  Chel 

lOott  at  Pcnepolis,  it  was  assumed  that  another 

rav  wooiii  be  found  at  a  like  distance  inwarda. 

Hole>  were  accordingly  dog,  and  afterwards  trenches 

^rifoi,  utthoat  any  aooonsftil  result,  as  it  hap- 

pnH  to  1«  on  the  spot  where  the  walls  originally 

^ood,  and  where  no  cohxmna,  consequently,  could 

b«e  existed.    Had  any  trustworthy  restoration  of 

IW  PersepoBtan  haU  been  publislied  at  that  Ume, 

ibf  Bistake  wouU  have  been  avoided,  but  as  none 

^  existed  the  opportunity  was  nearly  lost  for  our 

^>BMBing  acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  interest- 

^  nut  eonnected  with  Bible  hbtory  which  now 

<nt  est  of  Syria.    Fortunately  hi  the  following 

fv  Mr.  Loftus  resumed  the  excavations  with  more 

*"*«.  ud  asoertafaied  the  podUon  of  all  the  72 

^"^Bms  of  which  the  original  buihling  was  com- 

l*>i   Only  one  base  had  been  enUiely  removed, 

^Mthatwas  in  the  midst  of  the  central  pha- 

*tti  Hi  tbsence  threw  no  doubt  on  any  part  of  the 

^'^'inMit    On  the  bases  of  four  of  the  columns 

^  ■Mmmd  (AwM  datte  m  the  pkm  and 
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numband  1,  2,  3,  4)  were  found  trilingual  inserlp- 
tions  in  the  languages  adopted  by  the  Achasmenian 
kings  at  Behistun  and  elsewhere,  but  all  were  so 
much  ii\jured  by  the  fall  of  the  superincumbent 
mass  that  not  one  was  complete,  and  unfortunately 
the  Persian  text,  which  cfiuld  have  been  read  with 
moat  certainty,  was  the  least  perfect  of  any.  Not- 
withstanding this,  Mr.  Edwin  Norris,  with  his  usual 
ingenuity,  by  a  cawfUl  comparison  of  the  whole, 
made  out  the  meoning  of  the  first  part  certainly, 
of  the  latter  half  with  very  tolerable  precisioB. 
As  this  inscription  contains  nearly  all  we  know  of 
the  history  of  this  buiUing,  we  quote  it  entire  firom 
Jounu  At.  Soc.f  voL  xv.  162 :  *»  Says  Artaxerxes 
(Mnemon),  the  Great  King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the 
King  of  the  Country,  the  King  of  the  Earth,  the 
son  of  King  Darius  —  Darius  was  the  son  of  King 
ArtaxerxM  —  Artaxerxes  was  the  son  of  Xeoes 
—  Xerxes  was  the  son  of  King  Darius — Darius 
was  the  son  of  Hystaspes  tlM  Aduemenian  — 
Darius  my  ancestor  anciently  built  this  temple, 
and   aftenrards   it  was  repidied   by  Artaxerxes 
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No.  2.    Plan  of  the  Ovaat  Palaoe  at  Suaa. 

my  grandfather.  By  the  aid  of  Ormasd  I  placed 
the  effigies  of  Tanaites  and  Mithra  in  this  tem- 
ple. May  Ormazd,  Tanaites,  and  Mithra  protect 
me,  with  the  other  Gods,  and  all  that  I  have 
done  .  .  .  .  " 

The  bases  uncovered  by  Mr.  Loflus  were  arranged 
as  on  the  wood-cut  No.  2,  reduced  from  that  given 
at  page  366  of  his  Chaithsa  and  SunntMy  and  most 
fortunately  it  is  found  on  examination  that  the 
building  was  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  celebrated 
Chel  Miner  at  Persepolis.  They  are  in  feet  mon 
like  one  another  than  almost  any  other  two  build- 
ings of  antiquity,  and  consequently  what  is  wanting 
in  the  one  may  safely  be  supplied  from  the  other,  if 
it  exists  there. 

Their  age  is  neariy  the  same,  that  at  Susa  having 
been  commenced  by  Darius  Hystaspis,  that  at  Per- 
sepolis—  if  one  may  trust  the  inscription  on  its 
staircase  (J.  ii.  5.  x.  326)  — was  built  entirely  by 
Xerxes.  Their  dimensions  an  practically  identical, 
the  width  of  that  at  Susa,  according  to  Mr.  Loftua, 
being  345  feet,  the  depth  N.  and  S.  244.  The  cor- 
responding dimensions  at  Persepolis,  according  to 
Flandin  and  Coste's  survey,  are  857.6  by  254.6,  or 
torn  10  to  12  feet  hi  excess:  bnt  thedifltawa* 


■>j  Mlas  M  nrnch  from  itnperftet  ■omyEag  i 

from  *D7  ml  diKivpwKj. 

Tba  nmnbtr  <>(  cahnniii  ud  llHit  BTUKniMi 

u«  fdvtiad  b  Ui«  two  bnUdingi,  uid  Ihe  deUlb 
of  UiB  ■niiilaotiin  *ra 
prMsUnllj  tta<  m 
tu  M  Uitj  am  ba  Di*da 
ont.     But  M  no  piUv 


mtontioa  (wood-cut 
So.  8)  h  In  aU  MpaeU 
unnot.  It  ii  ndoMd 
1«  bj  Mr 


Ui  eipk-nUoni.  If  It 
ii  K),  it  (.ppnn  tW 
Iba  gneX  dlfR^rcnce  be- 


rr  bnlt  lit  Suu, 
sir  u«  wai  »p- 
1j  CDoGned  to 


feet,  li  nrj  uailj  tha 


Ko.  1.  BHtomt  tWrUton  md  bx>)u  nnKwhit  t«a 
■^  h«>j  ibr  tliB  ibtTl  thit 

•■pporti  II.  Tfaii  deffct  wu  lo  ■  i^mt  eitcnt  cor- 
TKtad  It  Peraepolii,  uid  maj  haTs  ariaen  frDni 
thoM  at  Suu  beliig  tbe  fint  tmuUlion  of  the 
Ninerite  irooden  original  into  ilone  architecture. 

The  pitlira  at  Pmcpolii  nty  ftom  30  to  67  fnl 
In  bdght,  aiid  we  Diay  therefore  BMume  that  those 
K  Sub  were  nearlj  tbe  wme.  No  tr»«  of  the 
watla  which  eiidaied  these  pilUra  waa  delected  at 
Sub,  IVom  which  Mr.  Ij>ftui  auuma,  uniewhat 
too  hiitily,  thut  none  eiiated,  Ai,  howerer,  he 
rsuld  not  malie  out  the  trncn  of  the  walla  of  an; 
bther  of  (he  numrroua  buildinga  which  he  admlU 
ance  eiiited  in  these  mounda,  we  ouf-hl  not  to  be 
Kopriaed  at  big  not  finding  theni  In  this  inabince. 

Furlunatelj  at  Per«polia  tuffieient  remiuDa  atill 
Mitt  to  enable  ua  to  luppl;  thii  hiatui,  though 
there  also  aun-bumt  hriek  mt  too  much  u»ed  for 
the  irslU,  and  if  it  were  not  that  the  jiimhs  of  the 
doors  and  windowa  were  Eeneiallj'  of  atone,  we 
should  be  aa  much  at  a  low  there  aa  al  Suaa.  The 
uineied  wood-cut  (No.  4),  reprcaenting  the  plan  of 
Uje  hull  at  Persepolia,  ia  r^tored  from  data  so  com- 
plete *3  Icarcelv  to  idrait  of  doubt  with  regard  lo 
uj'  part,  and  will  aufflce  to  eipUn  tbe  arrangv 
ncDt  of  both." 

Both  buildinfp  eonaiated  of  a  cmtial  ball,  u 
oetlij  »  WAy  be  SOO  feet  aqoin,  and  consequentlj', 
w  hr  H  we  know,  tbe  lar^t  interior  of  tbe  Mi- 
itoDt  world,  Kith  the  afaigle  eiceptioa  of  the  great 
ball  at  Eanine,  which  coven  ft8,300  square  leet, 
Khila  thii  onlj  aitandi  4o  40,000.     Both  the  Pv- 


■tan  halb  are  tappottad  bj  K  eohmuB,  nitmtfdi  al 
BO  hat  in  baiglit,  and  qiued  equidktant  fnma  om 
aDotbv  at  abonl  17  feet  6  inebai  frnsi  eantia  U 
Dintn. 

On  the  ■xloior  o(  tbia,  arpantad  frnm  it  bf 
walls  18  teet  iu  thlokncaa,  were  thne  great  psrebe^ 
eaeb  meanirlng  300  feet  in  width  by  85  in  depth, 
and  supported  hj  13  onhimns  wboaa  aza  wot  cd. 
iDcidtot  with  Ibcag  of  the  Interior.  Tbcee  wot  be- 
jond  doDbt  the  great  aodienos  halls  of  the  pthet, 
and  tCFted  the  same  puiposea  as  the  House  of  the 
Forest  of  Lebanon  in  Solomon's  palace,  tlioogh  its 
dimensions  were  somewhat  diflennt,  150  feet  bj  75. 
Tbeae  pcrcbca  were  also  ideotkal,  aa  br  ns  use  aud 
amngenioit  ({a,  wilb  tbs  LhrDnKOOms  in  tbe  pal- 
aces of  Udhi  or  Agra,  or  thosa  which  an  used  at 
this  day  in  the  palace  at  Ispahan. 

The  weatan  fotcb  would  be  appropcfato  to  morn- 
ing ceremonials,  the  eaalem  to  those  of  tbe  aflo^ 
noon.  Tliere  waa  no  porch,  as  we  might  npect  in 
that  dimste,  to  the  south,  but  the  prindpal  one. 
both  at  Susa  and  Persepolls,  was  that  whicb  bead 
the  north  with  a  slight  Inclination  towards  tbs 
(Btt  It  was  the  tfatvne-tooni,  por  ttxtUewcr.  r* 
the  palaee,  and  an  hitpaction  of  the  Phm  will  abow 
bow  easily,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  atoira.  a 
whole  army  of  couitien  or  of  tribatp-beams 
could  file  bdbre  tbe  iflng  without  confaaioa  tr  in- 
convenienofr  Tbe  basti  relievi  in  tbe  stain  al 
Persepolis  In  fact  npreaent  psrmanentlj  tbe  pn^ 
cession  that  On  great  festivals  t4x>k  place  npoo 
tbdr  steps;  snd  a  similar  ajtangement  f{  stain 
was  no  doubt  to  be  found  at  Susa  wbai  tbe  palste 

It  is  by  no  means  ao  clear  to  irtiat  ttae  the  ceo- 

trsl  ball  iraa  appraprlated.     The  ioscriptlon  qnotcd 

pie,  properly  ao  called,  but  tbe  mend  and  tbe  lev- 
ular  functious  of  the  Penian  kings  were  ao  inti- 
mately  blended  together  that  it  ia  iapoaailile  foe  na 
to  draw  a  line  acywhere,  or  asy  how  br  >■  tonpla 
ctlU  "  or  "  palace  hall  "  would  be  a  correct  deaig. 
nation  for  thia  part  of  the  building.  It  probably 
was  naed   for  all  great  aemt-rfllgiooa  ceremoniea, 

making  ofleringa  to  the  gods  Ibr  victories —  Ibr  any 
purpose  m  &et  requiring  more  than  oanal  stale  or 

ever  waa  used  (ur  purely  festal  or  convivial  purpoo, 
for  which  it  is  singularly  ill  suited. 

t'lTHn  what  we  know  of  the  buildings  at  Ptnqr- 
olis,  ws  may  sssert,  alnwtt  with  certainty,  that  the 
■'  King's  Gate,"  where  Mordecai  aat  (1-Jlh.  ii.  31), 
and  where  ao  many  of  tbe  transactions  of  the  hook 
of  I'ltther  look  place,  was  a  square  hall  (wood-cut 
Ifo.  6),  measuring  probably  a  little  more  than  100 
feet  each  way.  and  with  Its  roof  supported  by  fooi 
piUan  in  the  centre,  and  that  thia  itood  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  180  or  200  feet  from  tbe  fnint  ol 
the  northern  portloo,  wbve  ita  imains  will  proba- 
bly now  be  ibnnd  when  looked  for.  We  may  aba 
be  tolerably  certain  (bat  the  inner  court,  *bei« 
F.atb«  appored  lo  impkne  Ibe  kmg'a  bvor  (Ealb. 
r.  1),  was  tbe  space  bstweni  the  nortbcro  pcnicD 
and  this  square  buiUing,  tbe  outer  court  being  tbe 
■pace  belvreen  (be  ■'  King's  Gate  "  and  the  ncrtb- 
em  terrace  wall.  We  may  also  pndioate  with  1(4- 
erable  cett^nty  that  the  "  Roy^  Houae'  (I.  B) 
and  tbe  •  House  of  the  nomen"  [ii.  9,  11)  i 
situated  behh  d  this  gnat  hsil  Ic     ' 


SHTJSHAK 

soaraonication  with  it  either  bj  ineens  of  a  bn<f (^ 
ffo  the  rtniie,  or  %  ooveivd  way  under  grouDd, 
BOiC  probehlj  the  former. 

There  seems  aJao  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  it 
■M  b  front  of  one  of  the  lateral  portiooea  of  this 
nUiqgthilKim  AJbrnmam  (Xenet)  *<Biad«a 
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fenst  unto  aH  thn  people  that  were  present  in  Shi- 
shan  the  palace,  both  unto  great  and  small,  sevea 
days  in  the  couH  of  tkt  garden  of  the  Hng't  pai- 
ned ;  where  were  white,  green,  and  blue  hangings, 
fastened  with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple  to  silver 
riagi  aod  pillars  of  marble:  the  beds  were  of  gold 
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plan  of  (Heat  HaU  of  Xmnaa  at  PenepoUf .    Boale  100  ftet  to  an  inch. 


wA  rihcr  upon  a  pavement  of  red  and  blue  and 
viste  and  black  marble  "  (Estb.  i.  5,  6).  From 
tUi  it  ■  eridoit  thai  the  feast  took  place,  not  in 

the  hiterior  of   any 


rfll    Ift^BHB  ^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^  doors, 
9     BsgB^H  in    tents    erected  in 
^^^^^H  one  of  the  courts  of 
^B  the  palace,  sueh  as  we 
9       9         ^H  may  easily  fiuicy  ez- 
Hj  isted  in  front  of  either 

L^       ^         ^H  the  eastern  or  western 
■|  porches  of  the  great 
■H  central  building. 
rip    ilBB^^w      '^^  ^^^®  ^^  ^^^ 
Hi    iHHBHI  great  group  of  build- 
^    ™  ings  was  raised  on  an 

••  i   Iflstorad  plan  of  the  artificial  mound,  near- 
^lantlQats^atpalactof  ly    ^^^j^^    ^    plan, 

M^ii^t»«i»h       measuring    about 
MlOOtettoaafneh.      i^ooo  feet  each  way, 

«ad  riaog  to  a  height  apparently  of  50  or  60  feet 
«Kn«  the  plain.  As  the  principal  building  must, 
Gkc  thoit  St  Persepolis,  have  had  a  talar  or  raised 
^fikmii  [Templb]  above  its  roof,  its  height  could 
'*^  ksfe  been  less  than  100  or  130  feet,  and  its 
i''**^  above  the  plain  must  consequently  have 
1MB  170  or  SOO  feet. 

b  lould  bo  difficult  to  conceive  anything  much 
fmiet  m  sa  architectural  point  of  view  than  sucb 
I  btUdhiK,  rising  to  such  a  height  out  of  a  group 
iwAoAmU  palaoe^buUdingn,  iaterspened  with 


trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  whole  based  on  sueh  a 
terrace,  rising  from  the  flat  but  fertile  pktins  that 
are  watered  by  the  Eulseus  at  its  base.        J.  F 

SHU'SHAN-B'DUTH.  "  To  the  chief  mu- 
sician upon  Shushan-Eduth "  (rV)17  .^CZ^^tZ?) 
is  plainly  a  musical  direction,  whatever  else  may 
be  obscure  about  it  (Ps.  Ix.)*  In  ^^'  hux.  we 
have  the  fuller  phrase  *' Shosfaannim-eduth,"  of 
which  Roediger  r^rards  Shushan-eduth  as  an  ab- 
breviation (Geaen.  Thts.  p.  1385).  As  it  now 
stands  it  denotes  "  the  lily  of  testimony,*'  and  pos- 
sibly contains  the  first  words  of  some  Psalm  to  the 
melody  of  which  that  to  which  it  was  prefixed  was 

sung;  and  the  preposition  vj,  »aZ  (A.  V.  "upon") 
would  then  signify  "  after,  in  the  manner  of,*'  in- 
dicating to  the  conductor  of  the  Temple-choir  the 
air  which  he  was  to  follow.  If,  however,  Roediger 
is  oorrect  in  his  conjecture  that  Shushan-eduth  is 
merely  an  abbreviation  for  Shosbannim-eduth,  the 
translation  of  the  words  above  given  would  be  in- 
correct.    The  LXX.  and  Yuigate  appear  to  have 

read  D^p^P'bp,  for  they  render  ro?r  AXAoiw- 
Bfiaofiipovt  and  pro  hii  qm  immutabuntur  respeo- 

tively.     In  the  LXX.,  ffiiy,   'SdAthy  beeomes 

'ViVj  'dd^  fri.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
support  for  the  view  taken  by  some  (as  by  Jod 
Bril)  that  Shushan-eduth  is  a  musical  instnnnent, 
so  called  from  its  resemblanoe  to  a  I'ly  in  sbafit 
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(Simonis),  or  from  hiring  liljr-«haped  omMiienti 
upon  it,  or  from  its  lix  (ihSth)  ttring*.  FUnt,  in 
sonaistencj  with  hia  theory  with  respect  to  the 
titles  of  the  Psalms,  regards  Shiishan-eduth  as  the 
name  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  divisions  of  singers 
appointed  by  David,  so  called  after  a  band-master, 
Shusban,  and  having  its  headquarters  at  £duth, 
which  he  coqjectures  may  be  the  same  as  Adithaim 
in  Josh.  XV.  36  {Hcmdwb.  s.  v.).  As  a  ooi\jecture 
this  ii  certainly  ingenious,  but  it  lias  the  disadvan- 
tage of  introducing  as  many  difficultiee  as  it  re- 
Simonis  (Aex.  s.  v.)  conuects  ^idiUh  with 


the  Arabic  i>a^,  '^,  a  lute,^  or  kind  of  guitar 

played  with  a  plectrum,  and  considers  it  to  be  the 
melody  produced  by  this  instrument;  so  that  in 
his  view  Shushan-edulh  indicates  that  the  lily- 
shaped  cymbals  were  to  be  accompanied  with  play- 
ing on  the  lute.  Gesenius  proposes  to  render 
^iduih  a  "  revelation,**  and  hence  a  psalm  or  song 
re\  ealed ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  why  we  should 
depart  from  the  usual  meaning  as  above  given,  and 
we  may  therefore  regard  the  words  in  questbn  as 
a  fragment  of  an  old  psalm  or  melody,  the  same  in 
character  as  A^jeleth  Sbahar  and  others,  which  con- 
tained a  direction  to  the  leader  of  the  choir. 

W.  A.  W. 

SHUTHALHITBS,  THE  C^H^Otpn 
[patr.,  see  below]:  d  "XovBaXvA^  (Tat.  SotrroAoci; 
Alex.  f^oufroAo?:]  SuthaUiltm),  The  descendants 
of  Shuthelah  the  son  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  35). 

SHUTHEXAH  {rhr^W  [noise  of  break- 
ing, Ges.] :  [in  Num.,]  SovtfoAcl,  [Vat.  Soin-oAa,] 
Alex.  [OoMTOviraAa,]  Oov<raAa;  [in  Chr.,  2o»9a- 
Xde  (Alex.  ImOoKa),  2»6ffAf :]  SiUhala).  Head 
of  an  Ephraimite  family,  called  after  him  Shutbal- 
hites  (Num  xxvi.  35),  and  lineal  ancestor  of  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun  (1  Chr.  vii.  20-27).  ShutheUh 
appears  frt>m  the  former  passage  to  be  a  son  of 
Ephraim,  and  the  father  of  Eran,  fh>m  whom 
sprung  a  family  of  Eranites  (ver.  36).  He  appears 
slso  to  have  had  two  brothers,  Becher,  father  of 
the  Bachrites,  and  Tahan,  father  of  the  Tahan- 
ites.  But  in  1  Chr.  vii.  we  have  a  further  notice 
of  Shuthebh,  where  he  appears  first  of  all,  as  in 
Num.,  as  the  son  of  Ephnum;  but  in  ver.  21  he 
is  placed  six  generations  later.  Instead,  too,  of 
Decher  and  Tahan,  as  Sbuthelah's  brothers,  we  find 
Bered  and  Tahath,  and  the  latter  twice  over;  and 
mstead  of  Eran,  we  find  Eladah;  and  there  is  this 
Strange  anomaly,  that  Ephraim  appears  to  be  alive, 
snd  to  mourn  for  the  destruction  of  his  descendants 
ji  the  eighth  generation,  and  to  have  other  children 
horn  after  their  death.  And  then  again  at  ver.  25, 
the  genealogy  is  resumed  with  two  personages,  Re- 
phah  and  Hesheph,  whose  parentage  is  not  dis- 
tinctly stated,  and  is  conducted  through  Tdah,  and 
another  Tahan,  and  Laadan,  to  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun,  who  thus  appears  to  be  pUced  in  the  twelfth 
generation  from  Joseph,  or,  as  some  reckon,  in  the 
eighteenth.  Obviousl},  therefore,  the  text  in  1 
Chr.  vii.  is  corrupt.  The  following  observations 
win  perhaps  assist  us  to  restore  it. 

1.  The  names  that  are  repeated  over  and  over 
igain,  either  in  identical  or  in  slightly  varied  fbrms, 


•  With  the  article,  </  *iic/  to  tbe  origla  of  the  Ital. 

fr.  /via,  and  BngUsh  ItUe. 
k  The  flamarttar  text,  followed  bj  the  LXZ.  and 
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represent  probably  only  oxe  pcsson.  Hcnasv  Ei» 
dah,  ver.  20;  Elead,  ver.  21;  and  LaadoM^ym.  9$ 
are  the  names  of  one  and  the  same  penon.  Asai 
a  comparison  of  the  bst  name  with  Num.  szvL  36 
where  we  have  ^  of  Eran,"  will  farther  Aow  that 
Eran  is  also  the  same  penon,  wbethor  Enn*  oc 
Laadan  be  the  true  form  of  the  name.  So  again, 
the  two  Takaiht  in  ver.  20,  and  Takcm  in  ver.  S& 
are  the  same  person  as  Takan  in  Num.  zzvL  35- 
and  Shutheiah  in  w.  20  and  21,  and  Tebh  in  ver 
25,  are  the  same  as  the  Shuthdah  of  Num.  xxvi 
85,  86;  and  the  Bered  of  ver.  20,  and  Zabmd  ol 
ver.  21,  are  the  same  as  the  Becher  of  Nmn.  zzvL 
85.  The  names  written  in  Hebrew  an  mAjfiiuei 
to  make  this  dearer. 


nnn, 
inn, 

T3t, 


inv\  of; 

m37bH, 

nbnW,  Shothetah. 
nbn%  and  Tdah. 

2.  The  words  ^  his  son  **  are  improperly  nddcd 
after  Bered  and  Tahath  in  1  Chr.  vii.  90. 

8.  Tahan  b  improperly  inserted  in  1  Chr.  vii. 
25  as  a  son  of  Shuthdah,  as  appears  from  Knm. 
xxvi.  35,  36.  The  result  is  that  Shuthekh^s  fins 
may  be  thus  restored:  (1)  Joseph.  (2)  rplw^mi 
(3)  Shuthdah.  (4)  Eran,  or  Laadan.  (6)  Ammi- 
bod.  (6)  Elishama,  captain  of  the  host  otf  Ef^iraim 
(Num.  1.10,  ii.  18,  vii.  48).  (7)  Nun.  (8)  Joshua; 
a  number  which  agrees  wdl  with  all  the  gencaio- 
gies  in  which  we  can  identify  individuab  who  were 
living  at  the  entrance  into  Canaan ;  as  Phindbas, 
who  was  sixth  frt>m  Levi ;  Salmon,  who  was  seventh 
from  Judah;  Bended,  who  was  seveutb;  Aehan, 
who  was  sixth ;  Zdophehad's  daughter  seventh,  etc 

As  re);ards  the  interesting  story  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  }^>hraim*s  sons  by  the  men  of  Gath,  which 
Ewald  (Uesch,  i.  491),  Bunsen  {t'ffypt,  vol.  L  p. 
177),  Lepdus  {Lttttr$  from  Egypt,  p.  460),  and 
others,  have  varioudy  explained  [EraRAm ;  Be- 
riah],  it  is  impossible  in  the  oonftised  state  of  the 
text  to  speak  podtivdy  as  to  the  part  home  in  it  by 
the  house  of  ShutheUh.  But  it  seems  not  unlikdy 
tliat  the  repetition  of  the  names  in  1  Qir.  vii.  20, 
21,  if  it  was  not  merdy  caused  by  vitiated  MSS. 
like  2  Sam.  v.  14*16  (LXX.),  arose  from  their  hav. 
ing  been  really  repeated  in  the  MS.,  not  as  addi- 
tional links  in  the  genedogy,  but  as  having  borne 
part,  dther  personally  or  in  fjie  persons  of  thdr  de- 
scendants, in  the  transaction  with  the  men  of  Gatb. 
If  so,  we  have  mention  first  in  ver.  20  of  the  four 
families  of  Ephraim  reckoned  in  Num.  xxvi.,  namdy 
ShutheUdi,  Bered  or  Becher,  Tahath  or  Tahan,  and 
Eladah  or  Eran,  the  son  of  Shuthdah :  and  we  sre 
then,  perhaps,  tokl  how  Tdiath,  Bered,  and  Shu* 
thelah,  or  the  clans  called  after  them,  went  to  help 

(XytV)  Laadan  (or  Eran),  Shuthdah*s  eon,  and 
were  killed  by  the  men  of  Gath,  and  bow  their 
fkther  mourned  them.  Tliis  leads  to  an  aocovmt  d 
another  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Ephnim,  of  wbtck 
Beriah  was  the  head,  and  whoee  daughtar  or  tiata 
(for  it  is  not  clear  which  was  meant)  wat  Shank 


tbe  Syrlai,  and  two  or  three  Heb.  MBS.,  rsad  iSt/fla 
and  OM  Heb.  MS.  reads  Eiwa  tote  Laadaw  al  1  Ok. 
vU.  26  ^urringtoa,  Otneal,  lUbkeV 
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T^"^^)*    viio  built  the  upper  and  lower  Beth- 
kona  (en  the  border  of  Bei\jaiuin  and  Epbraim), 
■4  U— n-Sherah,  a  towu  evidently  ao  called  from 
bff  (Sberah*a)  ear-rin^.     The  writer  then  returns 
10  kb  gcDealogf  f  beginiung,  according  to  the  LXX., 
«iUi  Uadan.     But  the  fragment  of  Shnthelah*i 
Dane  in  ver.  35,  clearly  ahowa  that  the  genealogy 
■A  Joshua  which  ia  hare  given,  is  taken  up  from 
tbt  name  in  ver.  20.^     The  clause  probably  be- 
pB,  '^the  aooa  of  Shuthelah,  Laadan  (or,  of  £ran) 
bis  ion.**  etc      But  the  question  remauis  whether 
tbt  tnaaaetion  which  waa  ao  fiital  to  the  Ephraim- 
itss  occoRcd  really  in  Ephralm's  lifetime,  and  that 
3f  his  sons  and  grandaon,  or  whether  it  belongs  to 
'Jbe  times  after  the  cutnmoe  into  Canaan;  or,  in 
.ither  woida,  whether  we  are  to  understand,  by 
Ephrsim,  Shutfaelah,  etc.,  the  individuals  who  bore 
Umm  names,  or  the  tribe  and  the  &milies  which 
ipraog  from  them.     Ewald  and  Bunaen,  under- 
fUadiog  the  naooea  personally,  ri  course  refer  the 
tnnsaetioQ  to  the  Ume  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israel- 
ito  in  Goeheo,  while  Lepaioi  merely  points  out  the 
oanfijsioD  and    inconsistencies    in  Uie  narrative, 
t^mgfa  he  apparently  suspects  that  the  event  oo- 
nned  in  Palestine  alter  the  Exodus.     In  the  Ge- 
vol  cf  oar  Lord  J  emu  Chriit,  p.  305,  the  writer 
«f  this  article  had  aoggested  that  it  was  the  men  of 
^xalh  who  had  come  doum  into  (joshen  to  steal  the 
Qtik  of  the  laneUtes,  in  order  to  obviate  the  ob- 
jeeyoo  from  the  word  **came  down.**     [See  too 
ErasATAH.]      But  subsequent  consideration  has 
•aggested  anothpr  possible  way  of  understanding 
the  paaogc,  wtiich  ia  also  advocated  by  Bertheau, 
in  the  Kwrxg.  txtgtU  Hftndb,  z.  A,  T.    Accord- 
tag  to  this  new,  the  slaughter  of  the  Ephraimites 
to^  phce  after  the  aettlement  in  Canaan,  and  the 
event  rekted  in  1  Chr.  viii.  13,  in  which  Beriah 
ilso  took  part,  had  a  close  connection  with  it.    Hie 
BSffics  therefore  of  the  patriarch,  and  fathers  of 
haoilies,  muat  be  anderstood  of  the  fitmilies  which 
sprang  from  them  [Nkhkmiah,  iii.  2095  ri],  and 
Befthean  well  compares  Judg.  xxi.  6.    By  Ephraim 
(1  Chr.  viL  22,  23),  we  must  in  this  case  under- 
Haod  the  then  head  of  the  tribe,  who  whs  probably 
JoAaa,«  and  thia  would  go  far  to  justify  the  con- 

.eebne  in  Qtnealog.  p.  364,  that  Sherah  (=»  TTy^) 
«as  the  daughter  of  Joshua,  arrived  at  by  oompar- 
ino  of  Joab.  zix.  49,  50;  1  Chr.  vu.  30,  and  by 
oiaerring  that  the  latter  passage  is  Joshua's  gene- 
alogy. Beriah  would  seem^ftom  1  Chr.  viii  13,  to 
bife  obtained  an  inheritanoe  in  Benjamm,  and  also 
ia  Aslier,wlwrewefind  him  and  **  his  sister  Serah** 

(i  I  iff)  in  1  Chr.  vii.  30.  It  is,  however,  impos- 
ahie  to  speak  with  certainty  where  we  have  such 
scanty  information.  Bertheau*s  suggestion  that 
adopted  into  the  fiuniiy  of  the  Ephra- 
ineoosistent  with  the  precision  of  the 
(1  Chr.  vii.  S3),  and  therefore  inadmis- 
Sdll,  putting  together  the  insuperable  diffi- 
in  understanding  the  passage  of  the  literal 
Efihrsim,  and  his  literal  sons  and  daughter,  with 
Ibe  fitft  that  the  settlements  of  the  Ephraimites  in 
the  BMuntainoas  district,  where  Beth-horon,  Geaer, 


highly  fanprobahle,  not  to  say  Impossl- 
daoghier    or  granddaoghtsr  of 
hava  built  these  eitias,  which  must 
bailt  after  the  entraorN  into  Canaan. 
I  not  ^ipear  who  Bapk  ih  and  Rasheph  ate. 
to  h*  lepaated  out  oC  its  place,  as  in  th« 
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TImnath-Serah,  etc.,  by,  were  exactly  suited  iat  a 
ducent  upon  the  plains  of  the  Philistine  country 
where  the  men  of  Gath  fed  their  cattle,  and  with 
the  further  (acts  that  the  Ephraimites  encountered 
a  successftd  opposition  from  the  Canaanites  in 
Geaer  (Josh.  zri.  10;  Judg.  i.  29),  and  that  they 
apparently  called  in  later  the  Bea^jamites  to  help 
them  in  driving  away  the  men  of  Gath  (1  Chr. 
viH.  18),  it  seems  best  to  understand  the  nairative 
as  of  the  times  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan. 

A.  O.  II. 
•  SHUTTLB.   [Handicraft;  Wbavimo.] 

SFA  (H^^D :  *A<roWa;  [FA.  Ia<rovia;]  Alex. 
-XuOa:  8iaa).  MThe  children  of  Sia"  were  a 
fiimily  of  Nethinim  who  returned  wiui  Zerubbabsi 
(Neh.  vii.  47).  The  name  is  written  Slaha  io 
Ear.  ti.  44,  and  Sud  in  1  £Ur.  7.  29. 

SFAHA  (WnrP:  Jiorf;  [Vat  a«uX;] 
Alex.  Ao-oa:  Siaa)  «  SiA  (Esr.  ii.  44). 

SIB^EOAI  [3  syL]  0?9D :  :it$oxd  [Vat. 
0«/3oxa]  in  Sam.,  Xofiorcu  in  Chr.;  Alex.  He- 
fioxattf  SoiSoyoT :  8obo3ua).  Sibbbohai  the 
Uushathite  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18;  1  Chr.  xxriL  11). 

SIB'BECHAI  [8  syl.]  f^SaO:  SoiSoxa/; 
[FA.  in  1  Chr.  ix.,  2oj8ox«:]  Alex.  :So$fioxcu  in  1 
Chr.  XX.  4:  Sobbockai^  Sobochai),  One  of  Darid's 
tcusrd,  and  dghth  captain  for  the  eighth  month  of 
24,000  men  of  the  king^s  army  (1  Chr.  xi.  29, 
xxvii.  11).  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  principal 
&milies  of  Judah,  the  Zarhites,  or  descendants 
of  Zerah,  and  is  called  <«the  Hushathite,"  prob- 
ably from  the  place  of  his  birth.  Josephus  {Ant, 
vu.  12,  §  2)  calls  him  <*the  Hittite,**  but  this  is  no 
doubt  an  error.  Sibbechai*8  great  exploit,  which 
gave  him  a  place  among  the  mighty  men  of  Darid's 
army,  was  bis  single  combat  with  Saph,  or  Sippai, 
the  Philistine  giant,  in  the  battle  at  Gezer,  or  Gob 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  18;  1  Chr.  xx.  4).  In  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
27  his  name  is  written  Mebuxnai  by  a  mistake  of 
the  copyist  Josephus  says  that  he  slew  *^  many  ** 
who  boasted  that  they  were  of  the  descent  of  the 

giants,  apparently  reading  D^HH  for  *^QD  in  .1 
Chr.  XX.  4.     [SiBBECAi.] 

SIB'BOLBTH    (H^SlD:    SibboUth).    The 
Ephraimite  (or,  according  to  the  text,  the  Eph> 
n^ite)    pronunciation  <^   the  word    Shibboleth 
(Judg.  xii.  6).     The  LXX.  do  not  repiesent  Sib 
boleth  at  aU.     [See  Shibbolxth.]  G. 

SIB'MAH  (np^b  [baUam^place,  Fiint]: 
:tf$audi  in  Jer.  [Bom.''Ao-«pir/iAi,  FA.^  tUrtpvifiott 
Vat.  FA.B]  »(rttn}fM''  Sabama).  A  town  on  the 
east  of  the  Joroan,  one  of  thoee  whieh  were  taken 
and  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii. 
19).  In  the  original  catalogue  of  those  places  it 
appears  as  Shbbam  and  Shibmah  (the  latter 
merely  an  inaccurate  variation  of  the  A  V.). 
Like  most  of  the  Tran^ordanic  places,  Sibmah 
disappears  fh>m  view  during  the  main  part  of  tha 
Jewish  history.  We,  however,  gain  a  parting 
glimpse  of  it  in  the  lament  over  Moab  pronounced 
by  Isaiah  and  by  Jeremiah  (Is.  xvt  8, 9 ;  Jer.  xlvilL 

Alex.  IXX.    It  is  alter  Lsadan,  thoa  cormpted  into 


Alt 


;  There  is  i  o  mention  elsewhere  of  any  posted^  of 
JosLoa.    The  Jewish  txadition  aM*Bnad  him  s 
and  ohSldrsn.    [Bahab.] 
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32).  It  wu  theti  a  Moabite  place,  fiiroed  for  the 
abundaiice  and  azoaUenoe  of  iU  grapef.  They 
niiut  have  been  remarkably  good  to  bave  been 
thought  worthy  of  notice  bjr  thoee  who,  like  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah,  lived  cloee  to  and  were  familiar  with 
the  renowned  vineyarde  of  Sorek  (Ii.  v.  2,  where 
»ohoiceet  vine"  if  «*vine  of  Sorek").  Its  vine* 
yarda  were  devastated,  and  the  town  doubtleM  de- 
stroyed by  the  "lords  of  the  heathen,**  who  at 
some  time  unknown  appear  to  have  laid  waste  the 
whole  of  that  once  smilhig  and  fertile  district 

Sibmah  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Eusebius 
{OnomtMtioon,  ^^Siibaaia")^^  and  Jerome  {Coni- 
metU,  tn  Itaiam^  lib.  v.)  states  that  it  was  hardly 
100  paees  distant  from  Heahboo.  He  also  speaks 
•f  it  as  one  of  the  very  stroog  cities  ( Urbu  vo- 
StUitma)  of  that  region.  No  tnoe  of  the  name 
has  been  discovered  mors  recently,  and  nothing 
resembling  it  is  found  in  the  excellent  lists  of  Dr. 
EU  Smith  (Robinson,  BibL  JKes.  ed.  1,  App.  169, 
170).  G. 

SIBBAIM  (Q^.*?79  [a  twofiM  kcpe]: 
-Bnp^U  *Efipctfiii{\tdii\  [Alex.  -Bri^h  Z^pofi- 
if(Acia^;  Comp.  Za^ap^M-]  Sabanm),  One  of 
the  landmarks  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Holy  Land  as  stated  by  Exekiel  (xlvii.  16).  It 
occurs  between  Berothah  and  UazarhatUoon,  and 
is  described  in  the  same  passage  as  lying  between 
the  boundary  of  Damascus  and  that  of  Hamath. 
It  has  not  been  identified — and  in  the  great 
obscurity  of  the  specificatkni  of  this  boundairy  it 
is  impossible  to  say  where  it  should  be  sought 

0. 

81 OHEM  ^'y^,  t  e.  Shechem  [thoitlder, 
Tidgt] :  Svx^M :  Sichem).  1.  The  same  well-known 
name —  identical  in  the  Hebrew  —  with  that  which 
in  all  other  places  in  the  O.  T.  is  accurately  ren- 
dered by  our  tiiuislators  Shechem.  Here  (G«n. 
xiL  6)  its  present  form  arises  from  a  too  cloee  ad- 
herence to  the  Vulgate,  or  rather  perhaps  from  its 
non-coirespondence  with  the  Hebrew  having  been 
overlooked  in  the  revision  of  1611. 

The  uuusual  expression  ^^the  place  of  Sichem  ** 
may  perhaps  indicate  that  at  that  eariy  age  the 
dty  did  not  exist  The  ««oaks  of  Moreh"  were 
there,  but  the  town  of  Shechem  as  yet  was  not, 
its  **pkoe'*  only  was  visited  by  the  great  pa- 
riarch. 

2.  (iif  2uclfiOiti  m  SiehimU.)  Ecclus.  L  26. 
The  Greek  original  here  is  in  the  form  which  is 
3Ccasionally  found  in  the  O.  T.  as  the  equivalent 
sf  Shechem.  If  there  could  be  any  doubt  that 
^he  son  of  SIrach  was  alluding  in  this  passage  to 
he  Samaritans,  who  lived  as  they  still  li%'e  at 
}heohem,  it  would  be  disproved  by  the  character- 
Btio  pun  which  he  has  perpetrated  on  the  word 
iloreh,  the  ancient  name  of  Shechem :  **  that  fool- 
jh  people  {Kaht  fimp6t)  that  dwell  in  Sichem.** 

G. 

SICKLE.     [AoBicuLTURB,  vol.  i.  p.  48.] 

BICrrON  Uiicvi^y)-  A  dty  mentioned  with 
eivvral  others  [see  Phasblis]  in  1  Mace.  xv.  28. 
•lie  name  is  derived  from  a  Punic  root  (iokf  tUt^ 
or  soft),  which  always  implies  a  periodical  market; 


•  The  statament  of  this  pesaage  that  Sibmah  was 
«  In  OllMd,**  coupled  with  its  dittanee  from  Heahboo 
sa  given  by  Jaroma,  supports  the  loeal  tiaditlon  whieh 
ylaeaa  Mount  QDmd  eonth  of  the  Jabbok.  If  the  Wadp 
Umka  be  the  Jabbok. 


and  tha  original  settlement  waa  picbably  ona  U 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  narrow  strip  d  higii^ 
fertile  soil  between  the  mountains  and  the  sootlwni 
shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  broogfat  their  pradaee 
for  exportation.    The  oldwt  name  of  the  town  oo 
the  coast  (the  Sicyon  of  the  times  before  Alex- 
ander) was  said  to  have  been  AlyuU^,  or  Aiyia\oi. 
This  was  perhaps  the  common  native  name,  and 
Sicyon  that  given  to  it  by  the  Phoenician  traders, 
which  wouki  not  unnatundly  extrude  the  other  as 
the  place  acquired  commercial  importanee.     It  ii 
this  Sicyon,  on  the  shore,  which  was  the  aeai  of 
the  government  of  the  Orthagorids,  to  which  tht 
Qeisthenes  celebrated  by  Hoodotua  (v.   67)  be- 
longed.^   But  the  Sicyon  referred  to  in  the  book 
of  Slaccabees  is  a  more  recent  city,  built  oo  the 
site  which  served  as  an  acropolis  to  the  -jld  one, 
and  distant  from  the  shore  from  twelve  to  tweet* 
stades.     Demetrius  Polioroetes,  in  the  year  8(U 
B.  c,  surprised  the  garrison  whieh  Ptolemy  had 
five  years  before  phoed  there,  and  made  himadf 
master  of  the  harbor  and  the  lower  town.     The 
acropolis  was  surrendered  to  him,  and  he  then  per- 
suaded the  population,  whom  he  restored  to  inde- 
pendence, to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  buUdiiu:* 
adjacent  to  the  harbor,  and  renaove  thither;  the 
site  being  one  much  more  easily  defensible,  espe- 
cially against  any  enemy  who  might  attack  from 
the  sea.     Diodorus  describes  the  new  town  as  in- 
cluding a  laige  space  so  suironnded  on  every  sida 
by  predpices  as  to  be  unapproachable  by  the  ma- 
chines which  at  that  time  were  empbyed  in  sieges, 
and  as  possessing  the  great  advantage  of  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  within  its  dreuit.    Modern  trav- 
ellers completely  confirm  his  account     Mr.  dark, 
who,  in  1857,  descended   upon  Sicycm  from  **a 
ridge  of  hills  running  east  and  west,  and  eomnuind- 
ing  a  splendid  prospect  of  both  the  [Corinthian 
and  Saronic]  gulls  and  the  isthmus  between,**  after 
two  hours  and  a  half  of  riding  from  the  highest 
point,  came  to  a  ruined  bridge,  probably  andent, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  and  then  ascended  the 
right  bank  by  a  steep  path.     Ak>ng  the  crest  of 
this  hill  he  traced  firagments  of  the  western  waO 
of  Sicyon.    The  mountain  whieh  he  had  desoeoded 
did  not  fiill  towards  the  sea  in  a  eontinoous  slope, 
but  presented  a  sncceasion  of  abrupt  deeeents  and 
levd  terraoea,  aevered  at  intervale  by  deep  rents 
and  goiges,  down   whieh  the  mountain-toneiits 
make  their  way  to  the  sea,  spreading  aUnviiim  ow 
the  plain,  about  two  miles  in  breadth,  which  lies 
between  the  lowest  difib  and  the  shore.    •«  Between 
two  such  goigcs,  on  a  smooth  expanse  of  taltle- 
land  overlooking  the  plain,*'  stood  the  dty  of 
Demetrius.     **  On  every  nde  are  abrupt  cfifi,  and 
even  at  the  southern  extremity  there  ia  a  lucky 
transverse  rent  separating  this  from  the  next  pla- 
teao.     The  andent  walls  may  be  seen  at  intcn'ala 
ak>ng  the  edge  of  the  difT  on  all  skies.**     It  ii 
easy  to  ooncdve  how  these  advantages  of  podtion 
must  at  onoe  have  fixed  the  attention  of  the  greet 
engineer  of  antiqolty  —  the  besieger. 

Demetrius  established  the  fonus  of  repnbliean 
government  in  his  new  dty ;  hot  republican  gov- 
ernment had  by  that  time  beoome  an  impoasibHity 
in  Hellaa.    In  the  next  hatf^eotuiy  a  niiTber  d 

ft  The  eonmareial  oeraaetioD  ef  tiie  Sfeyen  ef  tht 
Orthagorida  with  FlMBnida  ia  shown  by  the  qnaatit? 
of  Thrtemam.  teaaa  In  the  tnaauiy  of  tha  Ortbaforii 
Myron  at  (Hympla.    The  Phaapteha  (Oarthaginiv 
next  to  it  (Paoaaalaa,  vl  Ilk,!  1). 
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one  BDother,  nuuntainiog  them- 
■lifi  bj  Uw  aid  of  mercenariM,  ud  by  tempcMiz- 
icg  with  the  rival  eoveKigiis.  who  each  flodeavored 
10  secans  the  hiigemonj  <tf  the  Greeian  race.     This 
•rue  uf  thtnga  reoeind  a  tempomy  cheek  bj  the 
!ixu  of  Aimtoa,  himadf  a  native  of  Sicyon,  of 
■bkh  hia  fiuber  Cletolaa  lor  a  time  became  dynaat. 
fl  bk  tventieth  year,  being  at  the  time  in  exUe, 
se  eootrived  to  reeorer  poMfwion  of  the  city  and  to 
iraita  it  with  the  Achiean  league.    Thia  was  in  the 
}tar  251  B.  c,  and  it  a^wan  that  at  this  time  the 
Dorian  popob^ioo  waa  ao  pnepoadetant  aa  to  malce 
the  addition  of  the  town  to  a  confederation  of 
AAmum  a  matter  of  ranarlK.    Foe  the  half-oentury 
befcre  the  fiDondataoD  of  the  new  city,  Sicyon  had 
bnoied  the  antJ-Leeedamionian  party  in  Pelopon- 
maty  taiung  active  part  with  the  Mesaeniani  and 
Argifca  in  onppott  of  Megalopolia,  which  Epami- 
Moiaa  bad  fmmded  as  a  oonntereheck  to  Sparta. 
The  S*eyontan  territory  ia  described  as  one  of 
Kngaiar  fertility,  wliieh  was  probably  increased  by 
tftifietal  inrigatioa.     In  tlie  ohaiigeAU  times  which 
(iTCoeded  the  final  abeorption  of  Enropean  Hellas 
bj  the  Komaoa  it  was  subject  to  plunder  by  who- 
ever had  the  eonunand  of  the  sea;  and  in  the  year 
908  a.  c.  tlM  Roman  general  Snipidus,  who  had  a 
squadron  at  Naupactna,  famded  between  Sicyon  and 
Ccrinth  (probahly  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Xemea,  which  waa  the  boundary  of  the  two  states ), 
lul  wia  procawiing  to  harass  the  neighborhood, 
Then  KhiUp  king  of  liaoedonia,  who  was  then  at 
Ccriach.  attaelred  him  and  drove  him  back  to  his 
dtips.     But  very  aoon  after  this,  Roman  influence 
begu  to  prevail  in  the  cities  of  the  AehsBan  league, 
vhkh  were  instigated  by  drsad  if  Nabis  the  dynast 
3f  Laeedcmon  to  seek  Roman  protection.      One 
eoDgrBBi  of  the  bagoe  waa  heU  at  Sicyon  under 
the  prsndeney  of  the  Romans  in  198  b.  c,  and 
•osthcr  St  the  same  pbice  six  yean  hiter.     From 
thai  time  Siejon  always  appears  to  liave  adhered  to 
the  Raman  dde,  and  on  the  d«vtructiou  of  Corinth 
U  MttODmina  (b.  c.  146)  was  rewarded  by  the 
fidm  not  only  with  a  huge  portion  of  the  Corin- 
Udaa  domain,  but  with  the  management  of  the 
Uhmian  games.     This  distinction  was  again  lost 
vhen  Juiins  Csesar  refounded  Corinth  and  made  it 
a  Kooan  colony;  but  in  the  mean  while  Sicyon 
mjojed  fcr  a  centuiy  all  the  advantages  of  an  entre- 
pot which  had  before  accrued  to  Corinth  from  her 
position  between  the  two  seaa.    Even  in  the  davs 
of  the  Antonines  the  pleasure-gronnds  {rdfiwos)  of 
the  Si^fonian  tyrant  Cleon  continued  appropriated 
to  the  Roman  gO¥emors  o(  Aehala  ;   and  at  the 
tine  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  Maccabees, 
h  VIS  probably  the  most  important  position  of 
ifl  over  which  the  Romana  exercised  influence  in 
isie6ee' 

(Dbdoma  Sieulua,  xv.  70,  xx.  S7,  102;  Polyb* 
lua,  &  43;  Strabo,  viu.  7,  §  25;  Uvy,  xxxii.  16, 
19,  zxxv.  25;  Pfensanias,  ii.  8,  v.  14,  0,  vi.  19,  §§ 
Kz-lltfl;  Clark, />e&^mwiesMf,  pp.  888  ff.) 

J,  W.  B. 

BUyDTH,  THE  VALE  OF  (PQ?" 
MWn  [sea  faebw]:  ^  ^^ifoy^  4  i^wtn   and 

•  The  Mkmfaif  aia  tfaa  aqul-vlsnts  of  the  name 
#Mi  la  tha  aodent  vendoos :  Sam.  Ten.,  *1t27^D 

^^jbrii  Onkdoa,  t^l?|jCt  '^jJ^  i  Arablo,  fiurj 


i  KotXiu  4  kkwt^i  VaUU  SibetlrU).  A  plaef 
named  only  in  one  passage  of  Genesis  (xiv.  8,  8, 
10);  a  document  prououiMed  by  Ewald  and  other 
eminent  Hebrew  scholars  to  be  one  of  the  oldest,  if 
not  the  oldest,  of  the  fragments  of  historical  record 
of  which  the  early  portion- of  the  book  is  composed 
The  meaning  of  the  name  is  very  doubtM  Gese- 
nios  says  truly  ( rAes.  p.  1821  a)  that  every  one  of 
the  ancient  interpreters  has  tried  his  hand  at  it, 
and  the  rssults  are  so  various  as  to  compel  the  be- 
lief, that  nothing  is  really  known  of  it,  certainly 
not  enough  to  idk>w  of  any  trustworthy  inferences 
being  drawn  therefrom  as  to  the  nature  of  the  spot. 
Gesenius  expresses  his  conviction  (by  inference  from 

the  Arabic  Jum)  en  obstacle)  that  the  real  mean- 

ing  of  the  words  £m€k  hasSidEHm  is  **  a  plain  eut 
up  by  stony  channels  which  render  it  difficult  of 
tiansit  ;'*  and  with  this  agree  Funt  {Batuhob.  ii 
411  k)  and  Kalisoh  {Genem,  p.  355). 

Proi:  Stanlqr  co^jeotorea  {8,  4-  P,)  that  Siddim 
is  connected  with  ISddeh^^  and  thus  that  the  siguif- 
ication  of  the  name  was  the  **  valley  of  the  fields,* 
so  called  from  the  high  state  of  cultivation  in  which 
it  was  maintained  before  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  the  other  cities,  lliis,  however,  is  to  identify 
it  with  the  Gecar,  the  *« circle  (A  V.  'plain*)  oi 
Jordan,"  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
warrant  for' doing. 

As  to  the  spot  itself :  — 

1.  It  was  one  of  that  dass  of  valleys  which  the 
Hebrews  designated  by  the  word  emek,  T)m  term 
appears  to  have  been  assigned  to  a  broad  flattish 
tnct,  sometimes  of  considerable  width,  enclosed  on 
each  sl(^  by  a  definite  range  of  hills.     [Valley.] 

The  only  emeib  which  we  can  identify  with  any 
approach  to  certainty  is  that  of  Jeareel,  namely, 
the  valley  or  pUin  which  lies  between  Gilboa  and 
Little  Hermou. 

2.  It  was  so  for  a  suitable  spot  ibr  the  combat 
between  the  four  and  five  kings  (ver.  8);  but, 

3.  It  contained  a  multitude  of  bitumen-pits, 
sufficient  materially  to  afiect  the  issue  of  the  battle. 

4.  In  this  valley  the  kings  of  the  five  allied  cities 
of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboiim,  and  Bela, 
seem  to  have  awaited  the  ^proaoh  of  the  invaders. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  it  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  tlie  **  plain,  or  circle,  of  Jordan  **  in  which 
those  cities  stood.  But  this  we  can  only  infer;  it 
ia  not  stated,  and  scarcely  implied. 

5.  So  much  may  be  Cohered  from  the  passage 
as  it  upipfan  originally  to  have  stood.  But  the 
words  which  more  especially  bear  on  the  subject  of 
this  artjde  (ver.  8)  do  not  form  part  of  the  original 
document.  That  venerable  record  has  —  with  a 
care  which  shows  how  greatly  it  was  valued  at  a 
very  early  date  —  been  annotated  throughout  by  a 
lat^,  though  still  very  ancient,  chronicler,  who  has 
added  what  in  his  day  were  believed  to  be  the  equiv- 
alents for  names  of  pkces  that  had  become  obsdete. 
Behk  is  explained  to  be  Zosr;  En-Mishpat  to  be 
Kadeah ;  the  Rmek-Shaveh  to  be  the  Valley  of  the 
Kbg;  the  Emek  has-Siddim  to  be  the  Salt  Sea, 
that  is,  in  modem  phraseok)gy,  the  Dead  Sea. 
Aod  when  we  remember  how  persistently  the  ao- 


▲<iai]a,  K.  vAr  vepimfiiMi*  ;  Bymm.  and  Theod.,  K. 

Twr  iAtmv  («-  n")U7M);  Josophns,  tptira  iua^ik- 
Tov :  Jerome  (Q«««f.  in  Om.)  ValUg  aaimarum. 

b  Perhaps  tasf  aecnratsly  with  SUad^  **  to  hairow." 
flee  Kaliseh  (Om,  p.  866 a,,  who,  howevar, dieappioviH 
of  sooh  a  derivation,  aad  adharee  to  thai  of 
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tiou  hfti  Meu  entertained  fiir  the  last  eighteen  oen- 
turieSfO  that  the  Dead  Sea  ooven  a  district  which 
before  ita  iubmenion  was  not  onlj  the  Valley  of 
Siddim  but  also  the  Plain  of  the  Jordan,  and  what 
an  elaborate  account  of  the  catastrophe  of  Its  sub- 
mersion has  been  oonstnicted  eiren  vetj  recently  by 
one  of  the  nxMt  able  scholars  of  our  day,  we  can 
hardly  be  surprised  that  a  chronicler  in  an  age  far 
less  iU>le  to  interprat  natural  phenomena,  asd  at 
the  same  time  long  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the 
actual  event,  should  have  shared  in  the  bdief.  Be- 
cent  inresUgation,  however,  of  tlie  geoloipcal  eri- 
denoe  fumiiSied  by  the  aspect  of  the  spot  itself,  has 
not  hitherto  lent  any  support  to  this  view.  On  the 
oontrary,  it  seems  to  contradict  it.  The  northern 
and  deeper  portion  of  the  lake  unquestionably  be- 
bngs  to  a  geological  era  of  very  much  older  date 
than  the  time  of  Abraham ;  and  as  to  even  the 
southern  and  shallower  portion,  if  it  has  undei^gone 
any  material  change  in  liistorio  Umes,  such  change 
would  seem  to  be  one  rather  of  gradual  elevation 
than  of  submersion.^ 

If  we  could  ventuM,  as  some  have  done,  to  in- 
terpret the  latter  cUuse  of  verse  3,  **  which  is  near,** 
or  "  which  is  at,  or  by,  the  Salt  Sea,**  then  we 
might  agree  with  Dr.  Robiusou  and  others  in  iden- 
tifying the  Valley  of  Siddim  with  the  inclosed  plain 
which  intervenes  between  the  south  end  of  the  lake 
and  the  range  of  heiithts  which  terminate  the  GMr 
and  commence  the  Wady  Arnbah.  This  is  a  dis- 
trict in  many  respects  suitable.  In  the  ditclies  and 
drains  of  the  Sabkhah  are  the  impassable  channels 
of  Gesenius.  In  the  thickly  wooded  Ghdr  et-SaJith 
are  ample  conditions  for  the  fertility  of  Prof.  Stan- 
ley. The  general  aspect  and  formation  of  the  pbun 
answers  fully  to  the  idea  of  an  emeib.^  But  the 
original  of  the  passage  will  not  bear  even  this  slight 
accommodation,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  the  mind 
of  the  author  of  the  words,  no  less  than  of  the 
learned  and  eloquent  divine  and  historian  of  our 
own  time  already  alluded  to,  the  Salt  Sea  covers 
±e  actual  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  Vale  of 
'3iddim.  It  should  be  remembered  that  if  the 
cities  of  the  plain  were,  as  there  is  much  reason  to 
believe  they  were,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  five  kings  would 
have  gone  so  fiur  from  home  as  to  the  other  end  of 
the  Iske,  a  distance  of  more  than  forty  miles,  espe- 
eially  as  on  their  road  they  must  have  passed  Has- 
ooBon-Tamar,  the  modem  Ain  Jidy^  where  the 
Assyrians  were  then  actually  encamped  (ver.  7). 
The  course  of  the  invaders  at  this  time  was  appar 
mtly  northwards,  and  it  seems  most  probable  — 
though  after  all  nothing  but  conjecture  on  such  a 
point  is  possible  —  that  the  scene  of  the  engage- 
ment was  somewhere  to  the  north  of  the  hJce,  per- 
haps on  the  pUin  at  its  northwest  comer,  lliis 
plain  is  in  many  of  its  characteristics  not  unlike  the 
Sabkhah  already  mentioned,  and  it  is  a  proper  and 
latnnl  spot  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  of 
lericho  to  attack  a  hostile  force  descending  from 
whe  passes  of  Ain  Jidy,  0. 

*  The  diBOUBsion  of  this  site  is  so  interwoven 
with  the  questum  if  the  basin  of  the  Salt  Sea,  and 
the  submersion  of  a  portion  of  the  valley,  that  they 

«  Joeephus  states  it  smphatically.  His  words  {Am. 
9)  an,  « They  ensamped  In  the  valley  oallsd  the 
Veils  </  Asphalt ;  for  at  that  time  there  wars  wells  In 
ihat  spot ;  but  now  that  the  city  of  the  Sodomltss  hss 
lliappeavad,  that  valley  has  beeome  a  lake  which  is 
laUed  Asphaltttas."    See  also  Strabo,  zvl.  TM. 


cannot  be  separated.  We  diaenfe  from  tlw  vrllv'i 
positions  as  presented  in  the  article.  Salt  Ska, 
and  repeated  m  this.  But  instead  of  rrpftinjc  our 
argument  in  reply,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  former 
article  (Amer.  ed.),  for  our  reaaona  ao  &r  am  they 
rebite  to  the  submersion  of  the  plain  and  the  site  at 
the  Vale  of  Siddim.  And  for  an  *»^wiiH:«<-io»  of 
his  theory  respecting  the  site  of  the  <atics  of  the 
plain,  as  north  of  the  Sea,  which  Mr.  Grov«  alao 
Introduoes  here,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  ftrticles 
Sodom  and  Zoar  (Amer.  ed.).  See  also  Bi& 
Sacra,  xxv.  112-149. 

Relative  to  the  inroad  of  Chedoriaoiiier  and  his 
allies,  we  remark  that  the  northern  invaders,  after 
making  the  distant  drcuit  of  the  valley  oo  tl^e  east 
and  south,  came  up  on  the  weat  and  smote  Ki]-g«di 
and  secured  that  pass.    The  cities  and  tLelr  kLtga 
were  in  the  deep  valley  below,  whether  north  or 
south,  or  opposite,  is  wholly  immaterial,  eo   fiu*  as 
we  can  discover,  in  relation  either  to  tbe  prpricua 
route  of  conquest  or  to  the  snbeequent  coone  of  the 
victors.     Between  the  cities,  whoever  sitoated,  and 
£n-gedi,  lay  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  in  which  the  bat- 
tie  was  fought     Neither  the  narrative  of  the  inva- 
sion, nor  thist  of  the  conflagration  of  the  cities  and 
the  pbin,  as  viewed  by  the  patriarch  Abraham  from 
a  hill  near  Hebron,  i^pears  to  us  to  throw  dedsite 
light  on  any  disputed  theory  respecting  their  site. 

If  the  eminence  about  three  miks  east  of  HebrtMs, 
the  highest  in  that  part  of  the  country,  now  known 
as  Btni  i^^a'uii,  and  where,  according  to  MoaUm 
tradition,  is  the  tomb  of  Lot,  was  the  ^»oi  where 
Abraham  stood  before  the  Lord,  as  claimed  bj  Je- 
rome,  it  wouM  clearly  favor  the  received  tbeorj. 
Uobinson  speaks  of  the  southern  sand-banks  of  the 
sea  as  visible  f^m  it  "  ttirough  gaps  in  the  western 
mountains*  by  which  the  eye  cmiM  penetrate  into 
iU  deep  bosom  **  {BibL  Be*,  ii.  188). 

With  reference  to  the  view  exprened  in  the  arti- 
cle above,  respecting  the  bed  of  the  eea,  that  ^  if 
it  has  undeq^e  any  material  change  in  biatorie 
times,  such  change  would  seem  to  be  one  rather  of 
gradual  elevation  tlian  ot  submersion,**   vre  com- 
mend to  the  reader  the  pertinent  suggestiou  of  Mr. 
Warington,  that  the  eievation  of  the  salt  noountain 
within  the  historic  period  would  account  both  for 
the  present  saltness  of  the  waters,  and  the  rise  of 
their  level  more  than  fifty  feet,  through  the  salt 
which  they  hold  in  solution.     The  ooeurveoce  H 
fivef-  ih^U,  not  marine,  such  as  are  now  found  In 
the  Jordan,  along  the  ancient  beaches  of  the  sea, 
he  regards  as  proof  that  « the  sea  was  at  <»e  time 
freMh  water,  not  salt;  **  and  he  says,  "  if  the  salt 
were  removed,  the  water  would  be  found  to  occupy 
only  nine-tenths  of  its  present  bulk  **  {Joumai  oj 
iSaatd  LUeratitre,  April  1866,  p.  47).    This  wuukl 
leave  the  southern  portion  of  the  pree»it  bed  dry, 
with  ample  room  on  the  side  for  the  passage  of  the 
patriarch  and  his  flocks,  north  and  south.     In  a 
letter  to  the  writer  of  this  (March  7,  1868),  Ur. 
Tristram  says,  <«  My  belief  Is  that  the  Jebel  Ua- 
dum  has   been   recently  elevated.     This  I  judge 
fhna  the  layers  of  stratified  msri  corresponding 
with  the  ad||acent  deposits  on  its  top.     Mr.  War> 
bgtou  suggests  that  the  influx  of  salt  has  so  lo- 


&  The  grounds  of  this  oordudon  are  stated 

e  This  is  the  plain  which  Dr.  Eoblnson  and 
would  blsniuy  with  the  Valley  of  Salt^  g*  mslBC*. 
Is  hardly  possible  that  It  eaa  be  both  an  emuk 
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tte  ydmnt  of  water,  by  the  introduetioii  of 
ijU  BMttcr,  that  it  must  have  iiiied  iti  lerel  at 
1^  I5feet  ['imiie  66  feH'].  Tbia  would  admit 
f  the  ofcrilow  over  the  eouthern  h^ooo,  and  would 
admit  gaienllj  of  an  easy  paaaage  by  the  maigin 
d  the  lake  oo  the  west  tide.  I  mutt  say  the  es- 
pboation  is  satiafiutory  to  my  own  mind."  [Ska, 
Tbe  Salt,  Amer.  ed.]  S.  W. 

SIDE  {lihii  Side),  A  dty  on  the  coast  of 
Pbnphjlis,  iu  hit.  360  46',  long.  31o  27^  ten  or 
iffdre  milei  to  the  east  of  the  river  Eur}anedou. 
It  is  nientioned  in  1  Slaoe.  zv.  23,  among  the  list 
.f  plsoes  to  which  the  Roman  lenate  sent  letters 
u  famr  of  the  Jews  [see  Pif  asrus].  It  wss  a 
^^luoj  of  CumsBans.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  a  tern- 
Y<t  •  f  Aih»^  stood  there,  and  the  name  of  tliat 
j(kUcm  iif)wstefl  with  ApoUo  appears  in  an  in- 
•cription  of  ondoubtedly  late  times  found  on  tbe 
i{«t  by  Admiral  Beaufort.  Side  was  closely  oon- 
oected  with  Aradus  in  Phoeiticia  by  commerce, 
neu  if  tbcrs  was  not  a  considerable  Pbcenicisn 
daiient  in  the  popuktaoii;  for  not  only  are  the 
tvwiia  plieed  in  juxtaposition  in  the  passage  of  the 
)L>eobea  quoted  abo%-e,  but  Antiochus's  ambas- 
•hiur  to  the  Achaean  league  (Livy,  xxzt.  48),  when 
l^^uting  of  his  master's  navy,  told  hia  bearers  that 
tltf  left  division  was  made  up  of  men  of  SiUe  and  of 
Aruiiuy  as  the  right  was  of  those  of  Tyre  and  of  Si- 
Jon,  qurn  ytuUM  tudkM  unqunm  ntc  arte  nee  vif' 
yt  mtali  (Bjw*MMenL  It  is  possible  that  the  name 
iiai  the  SUM  root  as  that  of  Sidou,  and  that  it  (as 
T«a  as  the  Sidi  on  tbe  aouthem  coast  of  tbe  Eux- 
i.ie,  Stnbo^  xiL  3)  waa  originally  a  Pboenieian  set 
tlnoeot,  and  that  tbe  Cumsran  colony  was  aoroe- 
itiiiig  subsequent  In  the  timea.in  which  Std^ 
afpean  in  history  it  had  become  a  pbtoe  of  oonaid- 
cTilJe  iaipoitanea.  It  ww  the  atation  of  Anti- 
^boai  ufj  on  the  eve  ot  tbe  battle  with  the 
KbodisD  fleet  described  by  Uvy  (zzxvii.  23,  24). 
rbe  mnaina,  too.  which  atill  exiat  are  an  evidence 
rf  its  fKiaer  wealth.  They  atand  on  a  low  peiiin- 
nh  mnning  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  the  roari- 
Uoie  efaancter  of  the  former  bibabitants  appears 
fipDDi  tbe  dreomatance  that  the  walla  towarda  the 
Ka  vers  but  aligfatly  buUt,  while  the  one  whieb 
bees  the  land  is  of  excellent  workmanship,  and  re- 
liiattrbi  s  considerable  portion,  perfect  even  to 
^  tiowL  A  theati«  (belonging  apparently  to  the 
i<»nn  limea)  is  one  of  the  hugest  and  best  pre- 
fcr^  m  Ana  Biinor,  and  is  calcubUed  to  have 
b«a  esfiable  of  contoining  more  than  15,000  apee- 
tatcn.  Tbia  is  eo  prominent  an  object  that,  to 
PcnoDs  ]4iproaching  the  ahora,  it  appean  like  an 
woHia  of  the  city,  and  in  fi^t,  during  tbe  Middle 
^m^  vaa  actually  oeeupied  aa  a  fort.  The  auburiia 
^  Sidi  extend  to  aoroe  diatanee,  but  the  grcateat 
loicth  within  the  walls  does  not  exceed  1300  yards. 
I'hne  i;alea  Isd  into  the  town  from  tbe  sea,  and 
11^1  on  the  northeastern  side,  into  the  country. 
nsm  tbia  kat  a  paved  atreet  with  high  eurbatonee 
^IwU  to  an  agora,  180  feet  in  diameter,  and 
'^«rrlj  surrDuuded  with  a  double  row  of  oulumna, 
"f  vhich  only  the  baacs  remain.  In  the  centre  ia  a 
Ui«e  nuiied  pedestal,  aa  if  for  a  cokwaal  atatue,  and 
m  tbe  lotttfaem  aide  the  ruina  of  a  temple,  prob> 

^7  tbe  one  spoken  of  by  Strabo.  Opposite  to 
>^i  a  ttttA  ran  to  the  principal  water-gate,  and  on 
tbe  fourth  side  of  the  agora  tbe  ave*":e  from  the 
■o^KBie  was  continued  to  tbe  thmi  of  the  theatrj. 

*  la  tkis  Fsamicw  the  form  IjAbpU  to  nsed. 
^  ikn  Um  a4|i«cUv«  is  eroployeil  —  ItZmvimt* 
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Of  this  last  the  fower  half  is,  after  the  maniMr  oi 
Roman  architects  whenever  the  site  permitted,  en- 
eavated  from  tbe  native  roek,  the  upper  half  built  up 
of  excellent  masonry.  The  seats  for  the  spectators, 
moat  of  which  remaui,  are  of  white  marble  beauti- 
ftilly  wrought. 

The  two  principal  harbors,  which  at  first  seem 
to  have  been  united  in  one,  were  at  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsuU:  tbey  were  cloeed,  and  together 
contained  a  surface  of  neariy  500  yards  by  200. 
Besides  these,  tbe  principal  water-gate  on  tbe  N.  W. 
ttde  waa  connected  with  two  amall  piera  of  150 
feet  long,  ao  that  it  ia  plain  that  veuela  used  to 
lie  here  to  discharge  their  cargoes.  And  the  ac- 
count which  Livy  gives  of  tbe  sea-fight  with 
Antiochus  above  referred  to,  shows  that  shelter 
could  also  be  found  on  the  other  (or  S.  IL)  side 
of  the  peninsuU  whene^'er  a  strong  west  wind  was 
blowing. 

The  country  by  which  Sid^  is  backed  is  a  broad, 
swampy  pbun,  stretching  out  for  some  miles  Ijeyond 
the  belt  of  sand-bills  which  fringe  the  sea  shore. 
Low  bills  succeed,  and  behind  these,  &r  inland,  are 
the  mountains  which,  at  Mount  Climax  40  miles  to 
the  west,  and  again  aliout  the  same  distance  to  the 
east,  come  down  to  tbe  coast.  These  mountauis 
were  tlie  habitation  of  the  Pisidians,  agiunst  whom 
Antiochus,  in  tbe  spring  of  the  year  192  b.  c,  made 
an  expedition ;  and  as  Sid^  was  in  the  interest  of 
Antiochus,  until,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  tbe  Romans,  it  is  reason 
able  to  presume  that  hostility  was  tbe  normal  rela- 
tion between  its  inhabitants  and  the  bigblanders,  to 
whom  they  were  probably  objects  of  tbe  same  jeal- 
ousy that  the  Spanish  settlements  on  tbe  African 
sealKMrd  inspire  in  the  Kabyles  round  about  them 
'tills  wouM  not  prevent  a  large  amount  of  traffic,  to 
the  mutual  interest  of  both  parties,  but  wouM  hin- 
der the  people  of  Sid^  from  extending  their  sway 
into  tbe  interior,  and  also  render  tbe  construction 
of  effecti>'e  fortifications  on  the  land  skie  a  neces- 
sity. (Strabo,  xii.,  xiv.;  Livy,  xxxv.,  axxvii.; 
Bmufort,  Karttmama;  Cicero^  Efp,  ad  Fam.  iii. 
6.)  J.  W.  B 

SFDON.  Tbe  Greek  fbrm  of  the  Phoenicuui 
name  Zidon,  or  (more  accurately)  Tsidon.  As  such 
it  occurs  naturally  in  the  N.  T.  and  Apocrypha  of 
tbe  A.  V.  {iMtf'.  [Sin.  in  1  Mace.  2ci8«Mf:]  Si- 
dm:  2  Esdr.  i.  11;  Jud.  u.  28;  1  Maoc.  v.  15; 
Matt.  xi.  21,  22,  xv.  21;  Mark  iiL  8,  vU.  24,  31 ; 
Luke  iv.o  26,  ri.  17,  x.  13,  14;  AcU  xii.  20.'^ 
xxviii.  3).    It  is  thus  a  parallel  to  Sion. 

But  we  also  find  it  in  the  O.  T.,  where  it  imper- 
fectly repreaents  the  Hebrew  word  elaewhere  pre- 
sented as  Zidon  (Gen.  x.  15, 19;  H*^^:  StScSr 
Sidon),     [Zidon.]  '        G. 

SIDO^IANS  (D'^DT*?;  in  Judg.  '^J^T'^S 
[imkubUmnU  of  iSufon]:  SciMinoi;  in  Deut.  ♦of- 
I'dttr:  hi  Judg.  iMvioii  Sidnnii,  SUtinum^ 
The  Greek  ibmi  of  tbe  word  Ziuonians,  usually 
so  exhibited  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  O.  T.  It  oc- 
curs  Deut.  ilL  9;  Josh.  ziU.  4,  6;  Judg.  iii.  3; 
•  K.  V.  6.  G 


•  SIEVE.    [Agricclturjl] 

*  SIGNET.     {Oknamknts:  Ring;   Seau] 
31'HON    ^rrp,    and    fn^D""  [<m€    loAs 


<*  Tbia  form  la  fouod  ftequaotly,  though  not  eirlQ. 
ai  f aiy ,  In  the  booka  aubaaquant  to  the  P«arat«iK b     la 
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mte^  ntoaif,  Gt».]:  Suoar,  ]VTD :  Xri^v;  [in 
loth.  xiii.  21,  Alex.  Sifwp.  «nd  in  lut  part  of  vene, 
Koiu.  2ti6r.  Vat  3cM#y;J  Jotepb.  3ix^r:  Sehon, 
[Htvn]).  king  of  the  AinoriUM  wbeii  Itrael  ar* 
rived  un  the  Umlen  of  the  I'Toniised  Land  (Num. 
&xi.  2 1 ).  He  waa  evidently  a  man  of  gnait  ooorage 
and  audacity.  Shortly  before  the  titue  of  larael'a 
arrival  lie  bad  diipoweticd  the  Moalutet  of  a  iplen- 
did  territory,  driving  them  loutb  of  tlie  natural 
bulwark  of  the  Anion  with  great  sUughter,  and  the 
kM«  of  a  great  number  of  captivea  (xxi.  26-29). 
When  the  Itfielite  boat  appears,  he  does  not  heai- 
tate  or  teujporuEe  like  lialak,  but  at  once  gatheti 
hii  people  together  and  attacka  tliem.  But  the 
battle  waa  hia  UaU  He  aud  all  his  host  were  de- 
stroyed, and  their  district  fh>m  Amon  to  Jabbok 
became  at  once  the  possession  of  the  conqueror. 

Josephus  {Ant.  iv.  6,  §  2)  has  presened  some 
singular  details  of  the  battle,  which  have  not  sur- 
vived hi  the  text  either  of  the  Hebrew  or  IJXX. 
He  represents  the  Amorite  army  as  containing 
Aery  uiau  in  the  nation  fit  to  bear  arms.  He 
slates  that  they  were  unable  to  ftght  when  away 
from  tlie  shelter  of  their  cities,  and  that  being  es- 
pecially galled  by  the  slings  and  arrows  of  tlie  He- 
brews, and  at  last  sufiering  severely  ftom  thirst, 
they  nuhed  to  tlie  stream  and  to  tlie  shelter  of  the 
vecesses  of  the  ravine  of  the  Anion.  Into  tlieae  re- 
oesses  tliey  were  punued  by  their  actl\ie  enemy  and 
slaughtered  in  vuMi  numbers. 

Whether  we  accept  these  details  or  not,  it  ia 
plain,  from  the  manner  in  which  tlie  name  of  Si- 
bou "  fixed  itself  in  the  national  mind,  and  the 
space  which  his  image  occupiea  in  the  official  rec- 
ontls,  and  in  the  Uter  poetry  of  Israel,  that  be  was 
a  truly  formidable  chieftain.  G. 

SrHOR,  accuntely  SHI'HOK,  once  THE 

BHiHOR  n'TTtf,  "yrm,  nhw  [w«ca, 

UtiHtl] :  ri  ^(iriyror  fi  xarii  wp6amwo¥  Alyvwrov^ 
rqtfy:  fludm  twbUiu*^  NUu$^  {aqua)  tutindn):  or 

BHIHOR  OP  BOYPT  (D^^V'^  "iVTlT: 
ipia  Aiy^wrov'  Sikor  Alyyi^i\  when  unqualified, 
4  name  of  the  Nile.     It  is  held  to  signify  •«  the 

ihek**  or  » turbid,'*  ftom  ^nQ^»  *<  he  or  it  was 
'■X  became  black;  **  a  word  used  in  a  wide  sense  for 
dtlfiNvnt  degrees  of  dark  ook>r,  as  of  hair,  a  face 
tanned  by  the  sun,  a  skin  black  through  disease, 
4iid  extreme  blackness.  [Nilk,  vol.  iii.  p.  214H.] 
Sex'oral  names  of  the  Nile  may  be  compared.  Nri- 
Kor  itself,  if  it  lie,  aa  is  generally  supposed  [  ?],  of 
.raniaii  origin,  signifies  **  the  blue,"  that  is,  *'  the 
dark**  nttlier  than  the  turbid;  for  we  must  then 
compare  tiie  Sanskrit  nlirr,  **  Idue,*'  probably  espe- 
cially *'  dark  blue/'  also  even  '*  black,"  as  niUi- 
iffffika,  "  black  mud.**  The  Arabic  titnik^  "blue,*' 
signifies  "  dark  '*  in  the  name  Bfihr  el-Azfak^  or 
Blue  River,  applied  to  the  eastern  of  the  two  great 
eonfluents  of  tiie  Nile.  Still  nearer  is  the  JjUin 
Aftin^  from  ^Aaf,  a  name  of  the  Nile,  according 
to  Ktt'tuB  and  Servius  ((Jeorff.  iv.  291;  jEn.  i. 
746,  iv.  246):  but  little  stress  can  be  laid  upon 
such  a  word  resting  on  no  better  authority.  With 
the  clawical  writers,  it  is  the  soil  of  P^ypt  that  is 
blairk,  i  Uher  than  its  river.     So  too  in  hieroglyph- 

the  Pent.  itMlf  it  oocurs  four  tioMS,  two  of  which  are 
in  the  sonc,  Num.  xxi.  27,  29. 

o  It  to  poMibki  that  a  tmoe  of  the  nama  may  stiU 
NBain  lu  the  Jtb^l  SkiMJumy  a  lofty  and  conspleiious 
BoualalB  Just  to  the  south  d  the  Wadp  Jfv>«fr. 


iei,  the  name  of  the  oountiy,  RE&I,  unum  «■  thi 
black;  **  bat  there  ia  no  name  of  the  Nile  of  like 
sjgnlftcattoQ.  In  the  anckmt  painted  scolpturaa 
however,  the  figure  of  the  NUe-|^  ia  oolurBd  difier- 
ently  aeoording  as  it  represents  the  river  dutiug  the 
time  of  the  lnundatk>n,  aud  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  In  the  former  case  red,  in  the  latter  blue. 

lliere  are  but  three  occurrences  of  Shihor  in  the 
Bible,  and  but  one  of  Shihor  of  Egypt,  or  Shihor- 
Mizraim.  It  is  spoken  of  aa  one  of  the  limita  of 
territory  which  was  still  unconquered  when  Joahua 
was  old.  •«  This  [is]  the  land  that  yet  remaiuelh : 
all  the  regions  of  the  Philistines,  and  all  Geahuri, 

from   the  Shihor  (lirPtrn),  which  [is]  heSan 

^M?yp^«  >*^  unto  ^  borders  of  Kkron  northsrard, 
is  oomited  to  the  Canaanite'*  (Joafa.  xiii.  S,  3V 
Hie  eirameratkm  of  the  Philistines  follows.  Here, 
therefore,  a  district  lying  between  E^*pt  and  the 
most  northern  Philistine  city  seems  to  be  Intended. 
With  this  psasage  mutt  be  compared  that  in  which 
Shihor-Mixraim  occurs.  David  is  related  to  have 
**  gathered  all  Israel  together,  from  Shihor  of  Egypt 
even  unto  the  entering  of  Hamatb  **  (1  Chr.  xiiL 
5).  lliere  is  no  other  evidence  that  the  braeUtes 
ever  spread  westward  beyond  Gaxa;  it  may  eectn 
strange  that  the  actual  territory  dwelt  in  by  them 
in  David*s  time  shouki  thus  appear  to  be  spoken  ci 
as  extending  as  ftr  as  the  easternmost  liranch  oi 
the  Nile,  but  it  must  lie  recollected  that  more  than 
one  tribe  at  a  later  time  had  spread  beyond  even 
iu  first  boundaries,  and  also  that  the  limita  may  be 
thoee  of  Hand's  dombiion  rather  than  of  the  Uad 
actually  ftilly  Inhabited  by  the  Inaelttca.  The 
stream  may  therefore  be  that  of  the  Wddi-U^Artetk. 
lliat  tlie  stream  intended  by  Shihor  nnqualilied 
was  a  navigable  ri\ier  is  evident  from  a  pn  stage  in 
Isaiah,  where  it  is  said  of  T>Te, '« And  by  great 
waters,  the  sowing  of  Shihor,  the  har^^eat  of  the 

river  (IftV,  lV^),  [is]  her  revenue**  (xxiiL  8). 
Here  Shihor  is  either  the  same  as,  or  oompared 
with,  i't&Tj  generally  thought  to  be  the  Nik 
[Nile],  but  in  this  work  suggesteil  to  he  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Bed  Sea.  [liicD  Ska.]  In  Jere- 
miah tlie  identity  of  Shihor  with  the  Nile  aeenit 
distinctly  stated  where  it  is  said  of  Israel,  *«  And 
now  what  hast  thou  to  do  in  the  way  of  E^jpt,  to 
drink  the  waters  of  Shihor?  or  what  hast  thou  to 
do  in  the  way  of  Aaiyria,  to  drink  the  waters  of 
the  river  ?  **  i.  e.  Euphrates  (ii.  18).  In  oonaider- 
uig  these  passages  it  is  important  to  distinguish  be- 
tween "the  Shihor  which  [is]  before  K(OP^'*  aim) 
Shihor  of  %ypt,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Shihor 
alone,  on  tlie  other.  In  articles  Nile  and  Kivcb 
OP  KiiViT  it  ia  maintained  too  strongly  that  Shi- 
hor, however  qualified.  Is  always  the  Nile.  'Ilic 
Uter  opinkMi  of  the  writer  is  expratsed  here  onder 
SiiiHuH  ov  EoYiT.  The  latter  is,  he  thinks,  uu- 
questionaUy  the  Nile,  the  former  two  probably,  but 
not  certainly,  the  same.  K.  8.  P. 

8PLA8  (SfAor:  Silas).  An  eminent  member 
of  the  early  Christian  Chureh,  dcKribed  under  thai 
name  in  the  Acta,  but  as  Silvanus  ^  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  He  first  appears  as  oue  of  tlie  leaden 
(rryov/itpoi)  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acta  xr. 
22),  holding  the  oflSee  of  an  inspired  teacher  (wpo^ 

b  The  AlazandriiM  wiitafs  adopted  somewhat  boM 
abbMTtatloos  of  proper  nanes,  such  aa  Zanas  for  l» 
Dodorus,  ApoUoa  for  ApoUooios,  Hannaa  for  lie  rase 
donis.  Tba  mathod  by  which  they  anived  at 
fonns  Is  not  very  HVu*nt 
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^,  IV.  Si).     Hm  nKme,  de/ived  fh;m  tii*  Latin 
wkn,  ^vood,**  betokeiM  him  a  HflUenutie  Jew,  and 
K  appean  to  have  been  a  UoQ.aii  citizen  (Actft  zvi. 
37].    He  was  appointed  as  a  delegate  to  acoom- 
pany  Fanl  and  Hamabas  en  their  return  to  Antioch 
«iLb  the  decree  of  the  C<mneil  of  Jerunlem  (Acts 
XT.  22,  32).     Having  aecomplished  this  mission, 
be  retonied  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xr.  33;  the  follow- 
va^  wwOf  ISo^c  8^  T«  2tAf  iirifi9tvat  a&rov,  is 
6<^dcdly  an  interpolation  intitiduoed  to  harmonise 
tbe  pecMfl^  with    xy.   40).     He  must,   however, 
have  imiuedtatdjr  revisited   Antioch,  for  we  find 
him  adected  by  St.  Paul  as  the  companion  of  Ills 
«nood  mtarionary  journey  (Acts  xv.  40-xxi.  17). 
At  Beraa  he  was  left  behhid  with  Timothy  while 
61.  Paul  proceeded  to  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  14),  and 
■t  bear  nothing  move  of  his  movements  until  he 
i^oined  thj  Apostle  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii  6). 
Whether  be  had  followed  Paul  to  Athens  in  obedi- 
eooe  to  the  iiijunetion  to  do  so  (Acts  xvii.  15),  and 
baJ  been  sent  thence  vrith  Timothy  to  Thessaloiiica 
,  1  llaas.  iiL  2),  or  whether  his  movements  were 
vUfij  independent  of   lunothy'S|  is    mioertain 
iCosjrb.  and  Hows.  Sl  Paul,  i.  458,  note  3).     His 
preaoice  at  Corinth  is  several'  times  noticed  (3  Cor. 
I  ^i  1  Theas.  i.  1;  2  Theas.  i.  1)..    He  probably 
fttunied  to  Jerusalem  with  St.  Paul,  and  from  that 
Unie  the  eoniiection  between  them  appears  to  have 
tdrtuiaated.     Whether  lie  was  the  Silvaiius  who 
»ave}ed  S»t.  Peter's  First  Kpistle  to  Asia  Muior 
(1  P«t.  V.  12}   is  doubtful;  the  proliabilities  are  in 
huxfd  the  identity;  the  question  is  chiefly  inter- 
estfaig  as  bearing  upon  the  Pauline  character  of  St. 
Keter's  epistles  (L>e  Wette,  tinUU.  §  4).     A  tra- 
dhsw  of  very  slight  authority  represents  Silas  to 
bare  become  bishop  of  Coiinth.     We  have  finally 
u>  notice,  for  the  purpoae  of  rqecting,  the  theories 
vhicb   identify    Silas  with    Tertius    (Rom.   xvt 
U]  through  a  Hebrew  expbnation  of  the  name 

(Crbo^),  and  again  with  Luke,  or  at  all  events 

with  the  author  of  the  Acts  (Alford's  PrvlegoaL  ta 
Au,  L  §  1).  W.  L.  a 

SILK  {9riptK6¥)-  The  only  imdoubted  notice 
»r  nik  in  the  Bible  ocean  in  Bev.  xviii  12,  where 
it  is  mentioned  among  the  treasures  of  the  typical 
Uabjrku.  It  ia,  however,  in  the  highest  degree 
lirobable  that  tbe  texture  was  known  to  the  He- 
fcnvs  fnm  the  time  that  their  commercial  relations 
«««  extaidcd  by  Solomon.  For,  though  we  have 
BO  hiitarical  evidence  of  the  importation  of  the  raw 
BHterial  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  earlier 
than  that  of  Aristotle  (AT.  A.  v.  19)  hi  the  4th 
tmtory  b.  c,  yet  that  notice,  referring  as  it  does 
to  tbe  isfamd  of  Cos,  wouM  justify  the  assumption 
that  it  had  been  known  at  a  ikr  sarlier  period  in 
Wflrtcrn  Asia.  The  commercial  routes  of  that 
wstineut  are  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  an  indi- 

•et  teitimony  to  the  existence  of  a  trade  with  China 

b  the  age  of  luiah  is  probably  afibided  ns  in  his 

BtoibeSinim.    [Susiu.]    The  well-known 

Dsme  of  the  sabstaiioe  (oni^iic^,  ttricum) 
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dose  not  oeeur  in  the  Hebrew  kuignage,  >  but  thk» 
may  \ye  accounted  for,  pmrtly  on-  Uie  ground  that 
the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  only  with  the  texture 
and  not  with  the  raw  material,  and  partly  on  the 
supposition   that  the  name  teiicwn  reached  tlie 
Greeks  by  another  channel,  namely,  through  Ar- 
menia,    llie  Hebrew  terms  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  silk  are  mtMin  ^  and  dtintthtkS 
The  former  occurs  only  iu  Ex.  xvl.  10,  13  (A.  V. 
'^silk")  and  is  probably  eonnected  with  the  root 
imihah^  »  to  draw  out,'*  as  though  it  were  made 
of  the  finest  dntwn  silk  in  the  manner  described  b} 
Plinv  (vi.  20,  xi.  26):  the  equivaleut  term  iu  the 
1 JCX.  (Tpfx«""OK),  though  connected  in  point  of 
etymology  with  hair  as  its  material,  is  nevertheless 
explained  by  Hesycbius  and  Suidas  as  referruig  to 
silk,  which  may  well  have  been  described  as  resem- 
bliug  hair.     The  other  term  demet/iek  occun  in 
Am.  ia.  12  (A.  V.  ♦* Damascus**),  and  has  beea 
supposed  to  refer  to  silk  horn  the  resemblance  of 
the  word  to  our  **  damask,"  and  of  this  again  to 
**  Damascus,"  as  the  place  where  the  manu&cture 
of  silken  textures  was  carried  on.    It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  **  damask  **  is  a  corruption  'of  dimakto, 
a  term  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  the  raw  material 
ak>ne,  and  not  to  the  manufactured  article  (Pusey's 
}Jin.  Pi-o/fii.  p.  183).     We  must,  therefore,  con- 
sider the  reference  to  silk  as  extremely  dubious.«i 
We  have  notice  of  silk  under  ito  classiod  name  in 
the  Mishna  {KiL  9,  §  2),  where  Chinese  silk  is  dis- 
tinguished from  floes-silk.     The  value  set  upon  silk 
by  the  Uomans,  as  implied  in  Kev.  xviii.  12,  is  no- 
ticed by  Josephus  (fl.  J.  vii.  6,  §  4),  as  well  as  by 
classical  writere  (e.  g.  Sueton.  CaUg.  52;  Mart.  xi. 
9).  W.  L.  B. 

SIL^A  (W^O  [iwig,  basket]:  [Rem.  ^t\d; 
Vai.]  raoAAa;  Alex.  roAoaS;  [Comp.  ScAXfi:] 
Sella).    "  Tlie  house  of  Millo,  which  goeth  down  to 
Silla,*'  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  king  Joasb 
(2  K.  xii.  20).     What  or  where  SilU  was  is  en- 
tirely matter  of  conjecture.    Millo  seems  most  prolv- 
ahly  to  have  been  the  citadel  of  the  town,  and  situ- 
ated on  Mount  Zion.    [See  iii.  1937  a.]    Silla  mus» 
have  been  iu  the  valley  bebw,  overlooked  by  that 
part  of  the  citadel  which  was  used  as  a  residence. 
The  situation  of  the  present  so-called  Pool  of  Siloam 
would  be  appropriate,  and  Uie  agreement  between 
the  two  names  is  tempting;  but  the  likeness  exisU 
iu  the  Greek  and  Knglish  verekms  onl/,  aud  in  th« 
original  is  too  slight  to  admit  of  any  infttence. 
Gesenius,  with  less  than  his  usual  caution,  affirms 
SiUa  to  be  a  town  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jem- 
sak)m.     Othere   (as    Thenlus,   in    Kurzg.    Exitg. 
Handb.  on  the  passage)    refer  it  to  a  place  on 
or  connected  with  the  causeway  or  flight  of  steps 

(nbpp)  which  led  from  the  central  valley  of  the 
oity  lip  to  the  court  of  the  Temple.  To  indilge  la 
such  confident  statomente  on  either  side  is  ar. 
entire  mistake.  Neither  in  the  parallel  passiige  of 
Chronicles,"  in  tbe  liste  of  Nehemiah  iii.  and  xii.. 
the  Jewish  Commentator/ the  LXX.,  in  Josephus 


•  CsUast  ooq^sotund  that  HV^^  (Is.  xU  9, 
t  T.  "tos'^)  was  rnnnsnisil  wMi  mvusms. 

'  The  A.  T.  eonfoODds  S^O)  with  sUk  la  Fiov. 


some  curious  varlatlans  from  that  of  the  Kings,  but 
passing  over  the  place  of  tbe  murdter  sub  .«>aiio. 

/  Tbe  reading  of  the  twf  grrat  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  — 
ae<«**ng  In  the  r  as  tbe  cooimonoeiaent  of  the  oAms 
.~isremarkahla,aBdpiompU  thesuggestioo  tha*   he 

^^  U^  ,  Hebrew  name  may  originally  have  begun  wltb  K^ 

•  SChr.  xxlT.  26.  a  pasasfls  tfnged  with  the  ususi    %  ravine  (as  Oe-hinnom).    Tb»  KaratUwmm,  oC  the 
^<f  theaanmcivw  of  OhrailBiM,  and  ooataiotng '  Alex,  is  doubtless  a  oorrupttan  of  KaraAaArem 
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Mr  in  Jerome,  do  we  find  the  nnaUeit  dew;  uid 
Jbien  ii  therefore  no  altemative  but  to  remain  fi>r 
the  pNKnt  in  ignonuice.  G. 

SILO'AH,   THB    POOL    OP    (HDl? 

Hvt^n  [lee  bebw];  Ko\vfii0ii$fM  rmw  xMrnv; 

FA.'  K»  rettf  9vro»  2<A«a/A;  [Couip.  «.  rov  Si* 
A««(:]  Piscina  Silut).  lliis  name  ia  nut  accu- 
rately represented  in  the  A.  V.  of  Neb.  iit.  15  — 
the  only  paaaage  in  which  this  particular  fonn  oc- 
curs. It  should  be  Shelaeh,  or  rather  has-Sbelachf 
•luce  it  is  given  with  the  defiuite  article.  This 
was  poaaibly  a  corrupt  form  of  the  name  which  is 
firsi  presented  as  Shtloach,  then  as  Siluaui,  and  is 
now  Sciwdn.  The  meaning  of  Shtladif  taken  as 
Hebrew,  is  "  dart."  lliis  cannot  be  a  liatne  given 
to  the  stream  on  account  of  its  swiftness,  because  it 
is  not  now,  nor  was  it  in  the  da^'s  of  Isaiah,  any- 
thing but  a  very  soft  and  gentle  stream  (Is  vlii.  6). 
It  is  probaUy  an  accommodation  to  the  popular 
mouth,  of  the  same  nature  as  that  exemplified  in  the 
name  Dart  which  is  now  liome  by  more  than  one 
nrear  in  Kngland,  and  which  has  notliin^  wbatever 
to  do  with  swiftness,  but  is  merely  a  curmpUon  of 
the  ancient  word  which  also  appears  in  tlie  xmrious 
forms  of  Derweut,'  Darent,  'I'rent  The  last  of 
these  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  mean  *'  thirty;  ** 
and  the  river  Trent  was  believed  to  have  30  tribu- 
taries, 30  sorts  of  fish,  30  convents  on  its  liaiiks, 
etc. :  a  notion  preserved  from  oblivion  by  Milton  in 
his  lines:  — 

"  And  Treat,  that  like  some  earth-born  gisat  spreads 
Uis  thirty  arms  along  the  indented  meads." 

For  the  fountain  and  pool,  see  Siloam.  G. 

SILO'AM  {rr^Wn,  SMIoacM,  Is.   viU.  6; 

nbg^n,  Shelach,  Neh.  ui.  15  [see  above]  {  the 

thange  in  the  Masoretic  punctuation  indicating 
merely  perhaps  a  change  hi  the  pronunciation  or 
in  tlie  t^itUinff  of  the  word,  sometime  during  the 
three  centuries  between  Isaiah  and  Nehemiah. 
Habbinical  writers,  and,  following  them,  Jewish 
travellers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  from  Beiga- 
niin  of  Tudela  to  Scbwarz,  retain  tlie  earlier  Shilo- 
(tch  in  preference  to  the  later  Slt^lach,  The 
Kubbis  give  it  with  the  article,  as  m   the  Bible 

{rV^''Wr{,  Daehs's  Codex  Ttdmwiiau,  p.  367). 
rhe  LXX.  gives  3iA«&/u  [Vat  Sin.  SciAvofi]  in 
Isaiah;  but  in  Nehemiah  KoKvii^Bpa  r&¥  KwUltty, 
the  pool  of  the  sheepskins,  or  •*  fleece-pool ;  **  per- 
haps because,  in  their  day,  it  was  used  for  washing 
Uie  fleeces  of  the  victims.^  The  Vulgate  has  uni- 
formly, lK)th  in  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Silot ; 
\n  the  Old  calling  it  piicina^  and  in  the  New  nnta- 
^yOfUi,  Thi  LAtin  Fathen,  led  by  the  Vulgate, 
hare  idwajt  Siloe;  the  old  pilgrims,  who  knew 
nothing  bit  the  Vuigate,  SUae  or  SyUte.  The 
Greek  Fnthsra,  adhering  to  the  LXX.,  have  SiUxtm. 
llie  word  ddes  not  occur  in  the  Apocrypha.  Jo- 
lephus  gives  both  Sili^nm  and  Hilwit^  generally  the 
former.) 


a  Derwenv  appears  to  be  the  oldest  of  these  forms, 
and  to  be  derived  from  c/mcyn,  an  ancient  British 
word,  meaning  "  to  wind  about.'-  On  the  Continent 
the  nsme  is  found  in  the  following  forms :  Fr.  Du- 
mmu;  Qerm.  Drewenz]  It.  2Vm/o;  Ross.  Duna 
JPKgason's  RirfT  Names^  eto  ). 

b  la  Tainiudieal  Uebrew  Slulaek  dgnlfles  "a  skin  " 
Lffl's  jAn^ua  Saera)  \  and  the  Alexandrian  transli^ 


SILOAM 

SikMun  ii  one  of  the  fov  undisputed  foeafitki 
(though  Relatid  and  some  othen  misplaced  it)  is 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem;  still  retaining  ito 
old  name  (with  Arabic  modification,  SiLcdu)^  while 
every  other  pool  has  lost  its  IHble-deaignalifOa. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  is  a  mere  sab* 
urban  tank  of  no  gnat  me,  and  for  many  an  afpe 
not  particuUriy  g(wd  or  plentilul  in  its  wstera, 
though  Joeephus  tells  us  that  in  his  day  they  were 
both  '* sweet  and  abundant"  {B.  J.  v.  4.  $  1). 
Apart  from  the  identity  of  name,  there  u  au  mi- 
broken  chain  of  exterior  testimony,  duriitg  eigfatees 
centuries,  connecting  the  present  BirLei  ^wdn 
with  the  Shiioah  of  Isaiah  and  the  SHuam  of  84. 
John,  lliera  are  difficulties  in  identifying  tlw  Bir 
Eyub  (the  weU  of  Salah-ed^in,  Jbn  A'ymb,  Uw 
great  digger  of  wells,  Jalal-Addm,  p.  239),  tat 
none  in  fixing  Siloam.  Joeephus  meutioos  it  fh> 
quently  hi  his  Jtwiih  War^  and  his  lefierenoes  in- 
dicate that  it  was  a  somewhat  noted  place,  a  9utt 
of  city  huidmark.  From  him  we  learn  tliat  it  waa 
without  the  city  (^(c*  rov  &<rrc«t,  B,  J.  v.  9,  §  4); 
that  it  was  at  this  pool  that  the  ^  old  wall  took  a 
bend  and  shot  out  eastward  "  i^^aicdfiwrom  cis  or- 
aroA^rt  Jfr.  v.  6,  §  1);  that  there  was  a  valley  Hxirr 
it  (r^y  {rrh  2tA«^  ^ipoeyyv^  ibid,  vi.  8,  $  5),  and 
one  bakU  it  (r^  mark  r^^  2<A«j^  ^apeeyyu  ibifL 
V.  12,  §  2);  a  hill  (A^t)  right  opposite,  appar- 
ently on  the  other  side  oi  the  Kedrou,  hard  br  a 
cliff  or  rock  called  Peristereon  {ibid,);  that  it  was 
at  the  termination  or  mouth  of  the  TyrupcKin 
{ibid.  V.  4,  $  1);  that  ck)se  beside  it,  apparently 
eastward,  was  another  pool,  called  Solomon's  puol, 
to  which  the  **  old  wall "  came  tdter  leaving  Siloam, 
and  past  which  it  went  on  to  Ophlas^  whtre,  bend- 
ing northward,  it  was  united  to  the  eastern  arcade 
of  the  Temple.  In  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (a.  d. 
333)  it  is  set  down  ui  the  same  locaUty,  but  it  is 
said  to  be  **juxta  murum,"  as  Joe^hus  implies; 
whereas  now  it  is  a  considerable  dtstanoe — up- 
wards of  1200  feet  —  from  the  neareet  angle  of  the 
present  wall,  and  neariy  1,900  feet  from  &e  south- 
ern wall  of  the  Hariun.  Jerome,  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  6th  century,  describee  it  as  **  ad 
radices  mentis  Moriah"  (tn  Matt  x.),  and  tells 
(though  without  indorsing  the  fiible)  thai  the 
stones  sprinkled  with  the  bfood  (nibre  saxa)  of  the 
prophet  Zechariah  were  still  pointed  out  {in  Matt. 
xxiii. )  He  speaks  of  it  as  being  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Son  of  Hinnom,  as  Josq[>hus  does  of  its  beiog 
at  the  mouUi  of  the  Tyropceou  {in  Jer.  ii.);  and 
it  is  noticeable  that  he  (like  the  Rabbis)  tttvrr 
mentions  the  Tyropceon,  while  he,  times  without 
number,  speaks  of  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hin- 
nom. He  speaks  of  Hinnom,  Tophet,  with  their 
groves  and  gardens,  as  watered  by  Siloam  (in  Jrr, 
xix.  6,  and  xxxii.  35).  **  Tophet,  quas  est  in  valle 
fUii  li^uoro,  ilium  focum  significat  qui  Siloe  fonti« 
bus  irrigatur,  et  est  amcenus  atque  nemoraaua,  bo- 
dieque  hortorum  pnebet  delicias  "  {in  Jer.  vtii }. 
He  speaks  of  Siloam  as  dependent  on  the  imiua, 
and  as  the  only  fountain  used  in  his  day:  ^  Luo 
fonte  Siloe  et  hoc  non  perpetuo  utitur  civitas :  et 


ton  attached  this  meaning  to  it ;  they  and  the  earliei 
Babhis  oonsklerinf  Nehemlah*s  Shelaeh  as  a  difleren* 
pool  trem  Siloam ;  probably  the  same  as  Betheeda,  b; 
the  Sheep  Gate  (John  r.  2),  the  wpo^arurii  KoAvfi^pe 
of  Kaseblus,  the  probatita  piseuta  of  Jerome.  If  ea 
then  it  is  Belbesda,  and  not  Siloam,  that  is  meatisMS 
by  Nehemiah. 


SILOAM 

■qn  IB  pcasBikem  diem  iterilitM  playiarum,  noa 
iBkun  fragmn  ied  et  biboidi  ioopiam  fiunt "  (in 
Jtr,  lir.).  Noir,  though  Jerome  ought  to  have 
kocmn  well  the  wmter-eupplks  of  JeruMlenif  seeing 
be  fired  the  graetcr  pert  of  hie  Hfe  within  tiz  miles 
i  it,  jet  otbier  muthoritieii  and  the  modem  water- 
pnmikin  of  the  city,  ahoir  ua  that  it  never  could 
bait  beeo  wboUy  dependent  on  Its  pooU.  lU  in- 
Qoaaable  bottle-necked  private  dsterni  lupt  up  a 
npplj  at  all  times,  and  henee  it  often  happened 
Ibat  it  was  the  besUfftn^  not  the  bedtgtd^  that 
nllered  moat;  thoi]^h  Joeephus  reoords  a  memora- 
ble iaeiance  to  the  contrary,  when  —  relating  a 
•f<ccb  he  made  to  the  Jews,atanding,  beyond  their 
dtfts,  on  a  part  of  the  aoutheasteni  wall  which 
the  Komaos  had  carried  —  he  speaks  of  Siloam  as 
oreHlowing  einoe  the  Konuuia  had  got  access  to  it, 
vbcreas  bdnre,  when  the  Jews  held  it,  it  was  dry 
{B.  J,  V.  9,  §  4).  i^nd  we  may  here  notice,  in 
ptisiiif  ,  that  Jetuaalem  ia,  except  perhaps  in  the 
wy  beat  of  the  year,  a  well-watered  city.  Dr. 
Birday  says  that  **  within  a  circuit  swept  by  a 
RMiiiis  of  seten  or  ei^ht  miles  there  are  no  less  than 
thirty  or  forty  natoral  springs  **  {City  of  tht  Great 
ATii^,  p.  295);  and  a  letter  from  Consul  Finn  to 
the  writer  adds,  ••  This  I  believe  to  be  under  the 
tnith;  but  they  are  almost  all  found  to  the  S.  and 
S.  W.:  in  those  directions  there  does  not  appev 
ti)  be  a  village  without  springs."  <> 

In  the  7th  oentnry,  Antoninus  Blartyr  mentions 
SiloMu  as  both  fountain  and  pool  Bemhard  tlie 
tuook  qxaks  of  it  in  the  9th,  and  the  annalists  of 
the  Cnaadea  nientioo  its  site  in  the  fork  of  two 
nfie}^  as  we  find  it.  Beqjamin  of  Tudela  (a.  d. 
UT'I)  ipeaka  of  *tthe  great  spring  of  Shiloach 
vhieh  runs  into  the  brook  Kedron  "  (Asher's  ed. 
fy.1  L  p.  71);  and  he  mentions  **a  large  building 

9pm  it  '*  ( v9)y  which  he  says  was  erected  in  the 
^n  of  his  &thers.     Is  it  of  this  building  that  the 
pnsmt  ruined  pillars  are  the  relics?   Caumont  (a. 
t>  U18)  speaks  of  the  Vntley  of  SUoak,  •»  ou  est 
k  fuoteyne  ou  le  {m)  vierge  Marie  lavoit  les  dra^ 
peiles  de  son  enfant,*'  and  of  the  founUin  of  Si- 
i»un  ss  doee  at  hand  ( Voyayt  ctouUremef  en 
Ji>^nutUnn,   etc,    Paris  edition,  p.   68).     Fdiz 
Fabfri  (a.   d.    1484)  describes  Siloam  at   some 
l»zth,  and  seems  to  have  attempted  to  enter  the 
n'^oraneoas  passage;  but  failed,  and  retreated  in 
liioQay  sfter  fiUuig  his  flasks  with  its  eye-healing 
«sttf.    Arnoki  von  HsHT  (a.  d.  1496)  also  identi- 
Urn  the  spot  {Die  PUgerfahH,  p.  180,  Col.  ed.). 
After  this,  the  lefiereiices  to  SUoam  are  innumera- 
ble; nor  do  they,  with  one  or  two  eiceptions,  vary 
m  their  feeation  of  it.     We  hardly  needed  these 
tertiniooies  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  site,  thoui<h 
woe  topogiaphers  have  rested  on  these  entirely, 
^ptore,  if  it  does  not  actually  set  it  down  in  the 
BOttth  of  the  Tyropoeon  as  Josephus  does,  brings 
<M  my  near  it.  both  in  Nehemlah  and  St  John. 
The  reader  who  compares  Neb.  iii.  15  with  Neh. 
tti.  «7,  will  find  that  the  pocrf  of  Siloah,  the  Foun- 
tui  Gate,  the  staiia  of  the  dty  of  Darid.  the  wall 
«l««e  the  house  of  David,  the  Water  Gate,  and  the 
^t  gardena,  wen  all  near  each  other.  TlieEvan- 
{diit*i  namtive  regarding  the  blind  man,  whose 
lysi  ths  Lord  miracoloaslj  opened,  when  ea^efblly 
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•  Itoabo'B  stalsment  is  that  Jsmsalen  Itself 
Mkr  b«l  wfU  watend  (f^vapsr),  but  alt  the  region 
was  banen   and  waftailsas  (^MrpAy  mm  i;inf 
rKb.xfLsh.ay  seel.  M. 


examined,  leads  us  to  the  oonclusfon  that  Sibjun 
was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  me  Tanpia 
The  Habbuiical  traditions,  or  hintorie*,  as  tbey 
doubtless  are  in  many  caaea,  frequently  refer  to 
Sikiam  in  connection  with  the  Temple  service.  It 
was  to  Sik>am  that  the  I^evite  was  sent  with  the 
golden  pitcher  on  the  ^  last  and  great  day  of  the 
feast**  of  Tabernacles;  it  was  from  Siloam  that  he 
brought  the  water  which  was  then  poured  over  the 
sacrifice,  in  memoiy  of  the  water  fh>m  the  rock  of 
Kephidim ;  and  it  was  to  this  SUoam  water  that 
the  Lord  pointed  when  He  stood  in  the  Temple  on 
that  day  and  cried,  **  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him 
come  unto  me  and  drink.*' 

The  Lord  sent  the  blind  man  to  wash,  not  in, 
as  our  version  has  it,  but  at  (f  2s)  the  pool  of  Si 
k»m ;  ^  for  it  was  the  chiy  fh>m  bis  eyes  that  was 
to  be  washed  off;  and  the  Evangelist  -is  careful  to 
throw  in  a  remark,  not  for  the  purpose  of  telling 
us  that  Siloam  meant  an  *«  aqueduct,'*  as  some 
think,  but  to  give  higher  significance  to  tho  mira- 
cle. **  Go  wash  at  Sikxtm,'*  was  the  command ; 
the  Evangelist  adds,  **  which  is  by  iuterpretatioa 
sRifT.'*  On  the  inner  meaning  here  —  the  panil- 
lelism  between  ««the  Sent  One"  (Luke  iv.  18: 
John  X.  36)  and  "  the  Sent  water,**  the  missionetl 
One  and  the  missioned  pool,  we  say  nothing  far- 
ther than  what  St  Basil  said  well,  in  bis  exposition 
of  the  8th  of  Isaiah,  rls  o^¥  i  iar^ffroKfiiyot  Ktd 
iu^<Hl>riT\  ^iw  I  ^  wcpl  ol  d^fnTrcut  K^pioM  inrdtr- 
Ta\K4  fit*  icol  waKitf,  ovK  ipiou  Mh  itpauyieu  ; 
That  **  Sent "  is  the  natuiid  interpretation  is  evi- 
dent, not  shnply  from  the  word  itself,  but  from 

other  paaiages  where  TvytD  is  used  in  connection 
with  water,  as  Job  v.  10,  "  he  Beruhlh  waien  n\yon 
the  fiekis;"  and  Kz.  xxxi.  4,  "she  ient  out  her 
little  rivers  unto  all  the  trees  of  the  fiekl."  The 
Talmudists  coincide  with  the  Evangelist,  and  say 
that  Shiloach  was  so  called  because  it  sent  forth  its 
waters  to  water  the  gardens  (I.«vi's  Lingwi  »^/t 
cf"f).     We  may  add  Homer's  line:  — 

'BnnifMui  8*  it  Tv(x«v  ^«  k^ov  {11.  xfi.  26|. 
A  little  way  below  the  Jewish  burying-ground, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  where  the 
Kedron  turns  slightly  westward,  and  widens  itself 
considerably,  is  the  fountain  of  the  Viigin,  or 
(/in  eti-Dernjf  near  the  beginning  of  that  saddle- 
shaped  projeetfon  of  the  Temple-hill  supposed  to 
be  the  Ophel  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Opklm  of  Jo- 
sephus. [En-RooEu]  At  the  back  part  of  this 
fountain  a  subterraneous  passage  b^ns,  through 
which  the  water  flows,  and  through  which  a  man 
may  make  his  way,  as  did  Robinson  and  Barcby, 
sometimes  walking  erect,  sometimes  stooping,  son.<»- 
times  kneeling,  and  aometiines  crawling,  to  Sikum. 
This  rocky  conduit,  which  twists  considerably,  bi:t 
keeps,  in  genenl,  a  southwesterly  direction,  is,  as- 
cording  to  Robinson,  1,750  feet  long,  while  th< 
direct  distance  between  Sihodn  and  tjm  td-Otrnj 
is  only  a  little  above  1,300  fbet.  In  former  diys 
this  passage  was  evidently  deefcr,  as  its  bed  is  sand 
of  some  depth,  which  has  been  accumulating  for 
ages.  This  conduit  has  had  tributaries,  which 
have  formerly  sent  their  waten  down  from  the  dt^ 
pools  9r  Temple-wells  to  swell  Siloam.  Bnrclsy 
writes.  **In  expk>ring  the  subterraneous  channel 


6  8es  Woifii  CW«,  ete.    Or  «{«  gets  Its  fbies 
iwayv,  y<^  cominff  between  the  verb  and  its 
#ior   parsnttaetloaUy,  "  Oo  to  die  peel  aa« 

lbiMS7SP*>*'->^'* 


torn  tbt  north,  i 


turn 


iKf  jmrdt  flroni  iti  coniaimcB- 
cing  it  up  ma  Uie  Mugnbin 
mm  n  choW  witti  nibhish  U»t 
ed  no  farther,  I  thete  (iiund  it 


dF  the  chfl  or  udd[e  of  Zh>n  i  miid  If  thig  chantiri 
ITM  not  coniilrTicted  for  thn  purpoae  of  conveying 
to  Silmu  the  nirpUu  vatm  of  Hoekuh^a  mqun- 
duct)  1  ira  an^ie  lo  BUgicHt  uiy  purpow  to  which 
it  coiild  ban  bRD  applied  "  ( (.Uy  o/  the  linal 
king,  p.  30S].  In  kintha'  plBe  be  t*lla  u  imiib- 
llitt«  nan:  " Hkving kHteredla  tha  pcnl  [TliglB'i 
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Fornit]  tin  tilt  CDtniDg  down  of  he  mtcft.  t  »Mt 
found  nnnl  widely  lepuated  pUxi  when  it 
gducd  idmittaiiM,  beeiiln  the  oprnLnsi  under  tba 
■t«pi,  when  alone  It  had  fbrniRij  been  nippowi 
to  enter.  I  then  nbaen-vd  h  Ibt^  opening  eRterlni; 
the  tock-bewn  «huinel,  Jurt  bttow  the  puol,  which, 
thouEh  once  *  oopioui  tributwj,  is  now  drj.  I)n'iu( 
loo  much  chalied  with  taaer*  and  mbbish  to  be 
penetnted  far,  [  onfully  noted  )(■  poiitioT)  ami 
heufng,  and,  on  lesTchini;  for  it  aboM.  noTi  Idrati- 
Sed  It  on  the  exterior,  wbere  it  anumed  in  uptmH 
direction  towardi  Ura  Ttople,  and,  entanng  throuith 
■  bmch,  tnnned  it  for  neirlj  a  tluxuiuid  r«l 


hHbing  mj  way  mahe-liuhiuD,  till  at  laat  t  mcb 
a  polot  neir  the  wall  whne  I  heard  tbe  donke 
tripping  along  orer  mj'  bead.      1  wai  aatisiied,  < 


■uppl;  of  water,  not  bom  Uviah,  bat  from  Zka  "  ■ 
(C%,  p.6a3). 

Thit  oHidait  entoi  Siloui  at  tha  northwed 
anghi^  or  lather  entari  a  amall  reek-cut  ehambo 
which  fottna  tbe  mliMe  of  SUoatn,  about  fict  ot 
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if  kd  brad.  To  (hit  jon  deMend  bjr  a  feir  rode 
■tepi,  under  which  the  water  pours  itself  luto  tlie 
OMin  pool  {Narrntive  of  Miuiun  to  the  Jcidj  rol. 
I  p.  207).  This  pool  it  ohiong;  eighteen  paces  in 
len^^  aooording  to  Ijiffi  ( l^igyh  nl  Sttnto  SepoU 
cn>,  A.  D.  1678);  fifty  feci  aooording  to  Borohty; 
■nd  fifty-three  according  to  Robinson.  It  is  eigh- 
teen feci  broad,  and  nhietaen  feet  deep,  according 
to  Robinson;  but  Baiday  gives  a  more  minute 
meaaurement,  **  fourteen  and  a  half  at  the  Ml^er 
(eaateni)  end,  and  seTenteeti  at  the  upper;  its 
western  end  side  being  somewhat  bent;  it  is  eigh- 
teen and  a  half  iu  depth,  but  never  filled,  the 
water  either  passing  directly  through,  or  being 
aaintained  %t  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet;  this 
is  eflbcted  by  leaving  open  or  closing  (with  a  few 
handfuls  of  weeda  at  the  prssent  day,  but  formerly 
by  a  flood-gate)  an  aperture  at  the  bottom;  at  a 
height  of  Uiree  or  four  feet  trota  the  bottom,  ite 
dimensions  become  enlarged  a  few  feet,  and  the 
water,  attaining  thia  level,  fells  through  an  aper- 
ture at  its  Ibwer  end,  into  an  educt^  subterranean 
at  flnt,  but  soon  appearing  in  a  deep  ditch  under 
the  perpendicular  cliff  of  Ophel,  and  is  received 
into  a  few  small  reservoin  and  troughs  **  ( OVy,  p. 
624). 

'rhe  small  basin  at  the  west  end,  which  we  have 
described,  is  what  some  old  trai-ellen  call  *'  the 
fountain  of  Siloe  '  (F.  Fabri,  vol.  i.  p.  420).  «*  In 
front  of  thi9,"  Fabri  goes  on,  **  there  is  a  bath  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  buttresses,  like  a  cbister, 
and  the  arches  of  these  buttresses  are  aupfiorted 
by  marble  pillars,*'  which  pillan  he  affirms  to  be 
the  remains  uf  a  monastery  built  above  the  pool. 
The  present  pool  is  a  ruin,  with  no  rooes  or  ivy  to 
make  it  romantic;  its  sides  falling  in;  its  pillnre 
broken ;  its  stair  a  fhigmeot;  its  fnUls  giving  way; 
the  edge  of  every  stone  worn  round  or  sharp  by 
time;  iu  some  parts  mere  deOriti  once  Sibam, 
now,  like  ^he  city  whi'di  overhung  it,  a  heap; 
though  around  its  edges,  **  wild  flowers,  and,  among 
pther  plants,  the  caper-tree,  grow  luxuriantly" 
{Narrative  of  Minion^  vol.  i.  p.  207).  The  gray 
srumbling  limestone  of  the  stone  (as  well  as  of  the 
KUTOunding  rocks,  which  are  almost  verdureless) 
gives  a  poor  and  woni-out  aspect  to  this  venerable 
rdie.  llie  present  pool  is  not  the  original  buiU- 
Ing;  the  work  of  crussders  it  may  be;  perhaps 
•ven  improved  by  Saladhi,  wboee  afibctlon  for  wells 
«Dd  pools  led  bim  to  cars  for  all  these  things; 
perhs^  the  work  of  later  da}-8.  Yet  the  spot  is 
the  same.  Above  it  rises  the  high  rock,  and  be- 
jond  it  the  city  waQ;  while  eastward  and  south- 
ward the  verdure  of  gardens  relieves  the  gray 
moDoiony  of  the  scene,  and  beyond  these  the 
Kedron  vale,  overshadowed  by  the  third  of  the 
three  heights  of  01ivet>  **  the  mount  of  corruption  ** 
(1  K.  xi.  7;  2  K.  xxiti.  18),  with  the  village  of 
SiU^n  jutting  out  over  its  lower  slope,  and  look- 
ing into  the  pool  from  which  it  takes  its  name  and 
dinws  its  water. 

This  pool,  which  we  may  eaU  the  stcoml^  seems 
voeknUy  to  have  poured  its  waters  into  a  MtVt/, 
'Man  it  proceeded  to  water  the  royal  gardens. 
Th\»  thira  is  perhaps  that  which  Josephus  calls 
•*  Solomon's  pool  *  {B.  J»  v.  4,  §  2),  and  which 
Vehemiah  calk  '*the  Kins's  pool"  (u  14);  for 
elus  must  have  been  somewhere  about  **  the  king's 
fudeo  "  (Joeephuf 's  ^oo-iAur^r  waMtiffoi,  Am, 
Al  14,  §  4);  and  we  know  that  this  was  by  *«the 
4a]|  ef  the  pool  of  SikRih  *'  (iU.  16).  The  Anto- 
ifat  Itinamy  speaks  ef  it  iu  eonneelion  with 
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Siloa,  as  "  alia  piscina  grandis 
known  as  the  Birket  tUHamra, 
liape  some  five  times  the  sice  of 
lkdx:lay  speaks  of  it  merely  as 
}'ard ; "  but  one  would  like  to  see 
Siloam  is  in  Scripture  always 
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foRis."    It  is  now 
jmd  may  be  per 
Bh'ktt  es-SihcAn 
a  ••  depressed  fig- 
I  it  cleared  out. 
called  a  pooL     It 


is  not  an  QJt^  that  is,  a  marsh-pool  (Is.  xxxv.  7); 

nor  a  H^.  a  natural  hollow  or  pit  (Is.  xxx.  14); 

nor  a  n^i7P»  a  natural  gathering  of  water  (Gen. 

i.  10;  Is.  xxii.  11);  nor  a  "^l^,  a  well  (Gen.  xvl. 

14);  nor  a  IIS,  a  pit  (Lev.  xi.  36);  nor  an  ]^7, 

a  spring  (Gren.  xvi.  7);  but  a  HJ^^*  &  r^ularly- 
built  pool  or  tsnk  (2  K.  xx.  20;  Neh'.  iii.  16;  Ecd. 
ii.  6).  This  last  wrd  is  still  retained  in  the 
Arabic,  as  any  traveller  or  reader  of  travels  knows. 
While  Nehemtah  calls  it  a  poU^  Isaiah  merely 
speaks  of  it  as  *•  the  waters  of  Shiloah ; "  while  the 
New  Testament  gives  Ko\vfififi0pa,  and  Josephus 
rrr/h.  The  Rabbis  and  Jewisli  travellers  call  it 
a  fountain ;  in  which  they  are  sometimes  followed 
by  the  European  traveliem  of  ail  ages,  though 
more  generally  they  give  us  piscina,  natatoria,  and 
stas^um. 

It  is  the  least  of  all  the  .lenisalem  pools ;  hardly 
the  sixth  part  of  the  Birktt  tUMnmiUn ;  hardly 
the  tenth  of  the  Birktt  eB-StUttm^  or  of  the  louest 
of  the  three  pools  of  Solomon  at  el- Bum k.  Yet 
it  is  a  sacred  apot,  even  to  the  Moslem ;  much  more 
to  the  Jew;  for  not  only  from  it  was  the  water 
token  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  but  the  water 
for  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  (Dacha's  Tnlm,  BabyL 
p.  380).  Jewish  tradition  makes  Gihon  and  ^^i- 
kmni  one  (Lightfoot,  Cent.  Cfior.  in  Afnlt.  p.  5h 
Schwais,  p.  206),  as  if  Gihon  were  **  the  bursting 

forth  *'  (n*^!,  to  break  out),  and  Sikiam  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  waters  **seut*  If  this  were  the 
case,  it  might  be  into  Siloam,  through  one  uf  the 
many  subterranean  aqueducts  with  which  Jerusa- 
lem abounds,  and  one  of  which  probably  went  down 
the  Tyropoeon,  that  Hezekiah  turned  the  waters  on 
tlie  other  side  of  the  city,  when  he  **  stopped  tlie 
upper  watercourse  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight 
down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David  "  (2 
Chr.  xxxu.  30). 

The  rush  of  water  down  these  conduits  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Jerome  (**per  terrarum  concava  et 
antra  saxi  durissimi  cum  magno  sonttu  venit,**  In 
/«.  viii.  6),  as  heard  in  his  day,  showing  that  the 
water  was  more  abundant  then  than  now.  llie 
iutermittent  character  of  Siloam  is  aim)  noticed  by 
him;  but  in  a  locality  perforated  by  so  many 
aqueducts,  and  supplied  by  so  msny  Un;e  weiU 
and  secret  springs  (not  to  speak  of  the  diachance 
of  the  great  dty-baths),  this  irregular  flow  is  easily 
accounted  for,  both  by  the  direct  and  the  siphou'C 
action  of  the  water.  How  this  nitural  intermit- 
teucy  of  Siloam  could  be  made  identical  nith  the 
miraculous  troubling  of  Bethesda  (John  v.  4)  one 
does  not  see.  The  Inck  of  water  in  the  pool  now 
is  no  proof  that  there  H-as  not  the  great  abundance 
of  which  Josephus  speaks  (^.  J.  v.  4,  §  1):  and  as 
to  the  **  sweetness  "  he  speaks  of,  like  the  **  aqu« 
dulces  *'  of  Virgil  {Geurg.  iv.  61),  or  the  Old  Testa- 
ment pnif^  (Ex.  XV.  26),  which  is  used  both  In 
reference  to  the  sweetness  of  th*  Matah  waten 
(Ex.  XV.  26),  and  of  the  ** stolen  waters"  of  the 
foolisk   woman  (Prov.  iz.  17 )«   It  simply 


ftwb   or   pleawjt   in   oppodtlon  to  b 


r  r;: 


the  npnnioii  in  Iniih,  ••  nten  of  Sliiloafa 
tiMt  go  ioftiy,"  ■«»■  to  point  to  Uie  almdet 
ri»iil»t,  flowing  KBnOj,  Uiough  snoii  xtrj  profuwly, 
out  of  Siloun  into  tbe  iowrr  Lreiulth  of  lei-el,  when 
Ui«  kinK'i  gMileni,  or  "  royiii  pindiw."  iiool 
and  whicli  ii  «tiU  ths  giwnat  ipot  mlxiut  tbc  Holj 
Cit;,  Rctainied  rrom  iterilitj  into  ■  fiir  oiuii  of 
oliit»-gTOv«,  flgtrtej,  poninrranatM,  etc.,  by  the 
tiny  rili  which  tkm,  out  of  SilMm.  A  wiiitCT- 
tonviit,  iiiie  the  Kedrun,  or  ■  (wetllng  rirer  like 
tlie  Eiiphrtlei,  curia  biiroc  with  it.  bj  aweetHn); 
vff»il,  Utn,  Hud  trrnca;  but  Ihit  Siioun-M  rill 
Bawi  lonlf.  listiliiing  and  bniutil^ini;  the  irgion 
thniagh  whicli  it  punrn.  Ai  the  Euphnta  ii  u»d 
b<r  tbe  prophet  u  the  ^Tii1>ol  of  the  wutlng  iweep 
of  the  Aufriui  king,  to  SUotm  U  taken  *■  the 


u  the  roee."     The  word  eonij  or  leiTetlj  (CS^) 


of  the-olei 

n  through  the  Iributiu7  lindncta.  bo 

ike  Lh  id-i 

'  moila  .qOB.-  '■  MuH 

m  »qa«."  ^» 

ClulJu,-  ■ 

moiie  fiumen,-  to  the  q 

liet  gentleiHH 

with  which 

tbe  ri™let  tnl.  on^ 

lU  miiMn  ql 

l>e4A°«»c 

tliroughthKrvdeiaofthekine.    Tho 

'  Siloeb'i  lirook  "  of  Milion,  uid 

«»1   Sikom 

•ludr  riil; 

»rt  not  mere  poeUal 

bnoa.     Tb< 

■fcuntiin' 

■nd  the  "pool."  uid 

the  "rin",)* 

e  lUvi 


of  tIcTuh.  lad 
limort  benntfa  the  ihadow  at  the  Temple  will. 

Kut  of  the  iCedron,  right  oppnite  the  nogb 
gnj  ikipe  eitoiding  betwem  Dervy  ■»!  t^Uwi*. 
aboTe  the  kitehen-gvdeni  watered  bj  Sikam  which 


pholopipb  bj 

•upplj  JeraMleni  with  i-(^eUl.|e<,  ii  the  yiliigs 
which  Uke>  iu  nun*  from  the  pool,  —  Ktfr. 
Silaiu.  At  DrrnJ  Uic  Kedroii  ia  lurrow,  and'tbA 
TilLiea  ii  verj  nenr  the  IbuntHin.  IJniee  it  it  to 
It  ather  thaii  to  the  pool  that  the  rilWr.  gen- 
■ndly  l«MkB  IheuiKlvn  fur  water,  yjr  a.  the 
Kedran  indent  comiderablj  Li  it«  pnwreu  »outh- 
wiri,  the  K,/,-  it  at  nmt  little  distance  from  the 
Bii-krh.  'Utii  tiilHce  ia  uiimeiitiuned  in  ancient 
limn:  perhapa  it  did  not  eiiit.  It  i*  a  wretched 
p«»  for  flltb  and  imgularily;  iu  eqiiara  hovcla 
■U  huddied  toother  like  the  lain  of  wild  beuts 
«t  rather  like  the  tomba  and  care.  In  which  b™ 
at  doDKHitaei  maj  be  auppoMd  to  d«-eli.  It  Ilea 
MU  the  foot  of  the  third  or  aouthmi  height  of 
aitet;  »><lin  ail  likelihood  n.arka  li.e  iiBt  of  the 
tdol-«hriiiea  which  Sokiumi  built  lo  t'henwah  and 
AlhlcfMh  and  Uilmm.    lUi  wu  »  tbe  DMMUit  of 


eomiption  "  (9  K.  iilii.  18),  the  hill  that  i«  befora 
'b.-e  in   Hel>rew  geographr  meana   <««) 
(1  K.  li.  T);  and  these  ■' ibomiriatioiii 
-"-;  ZidoiiUna,  ai  " 


uiltoi 


I  right  h 


,"  th^  ii 


■Wftri-B  part  of  It.  Thia  b  tJ-.e  ■'  opnrohriota 
..."  of  MiHon  (Par.  L.  b.  l  V):S):  tbT-  moia 
offenawnii"  of  tbe  Vnlgate  and  of  early  tranylen. 
the  MoirSiS  of  the  Sept  (aee  Keil  Onff™o.)-and 
the  ller)5  da  .£i^eniiiaa  of  Geniian  n>apa.  In 
Ramlx-ui-   ungutar   voIkdib  of  lithognphi    tCoL 

K,  there  la  a  aketch  of  so  i4d 
tbe  i-ilbge  of  Sibn<tn.  which  few 
leed,  but  of  which  De  Swilcj  bai 

aiB)i  aetting  it  down  aa  ■  rdie  of  JHMaite  i)^f 
Out  WDold  like  la  kiMnr  dmci  aib  «■ 


8ILOAM,  TOWER  IN 

Ui  rilk^  and  about  the  prdigree  of  ita  tnbal>> 
bDi«.«  u.  a 

*The  roek-a«t  paiwijfe  between  the  Fonntain 
i  Ihe  Ttn^  and  SikMuu  was  traversed  and  care- 
l^illv  nnejed  bj  Lieut.  Worcd.  He  found  two 
pun^  leading  into  it  from  the  northwest,  the 
faa^  being  about  50  feet  ftoiu  the  entrance  to 
'Ik  pool  U  was  filled  with  hard  mud,  the  deposit 
i  eentorieif  which  with  much  ditficultj  was  dug 
xjt  and  carried  through  the  passage  and  pool,  and 
nf  Uw  steps  to  the  outside.  At  the  end  of  17  feet 
be  reached  a  shaft  leading  upwards  for  more  than 
4"  feet,  with  smooth  aides,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
luck,  sad  ateraging  6  feet  in  length  and  4  in 
iriitl].  By  ooustraetiiig  a  scaflbkling  with  three 
iandtni^  he  mounted  to  the  top.  In  the  masonry 
.'icrbingin*;  it  he  found  an  iron  ring,  through  which 
>  rope  ini^t  have  passed,  and  from  this  he  inferred 
itot  the  shaft  was  *•*'  the  ancient  draw-well  of 
i^plwL**  Connected  witli  it,  near  the  top,  he  dis- 
ft/msd  snd  explored  extended  passages  and  cham- 
tcn  eat  in  the  rock,  and  found  glass  lamps  of 
cDrioua  construction  and  water-vessels  of  red  pot- 
IdT.  showing  that  the  pLice  had  "  etridently  been 
and  u  a  refuge.'*  'Ilie  other  passage,  40  foet  from 
\SA  entrance,  extended  but  9  feet.  Lieut.  W.  also 
txflSTsted  4  feet  under  tlie  bwest  step  of  the  Vir- 
zia'i  Foont,  to  ascertain  the  source  of  supply,  and 
nachcd  a  hard  subataiice,  **  either  masonry  or 
mk;'  but  in  that  de|>th  of  water  could  proceed  no 
fcnber.  » llie  other  point  of  entrance  of  the  water 
a  t  deep  bde  in  the  middle  of  the  pool,  at  which 
oiHbiiig  eso  be  done.**  Warren  is  inclined  to  the 
bdiH^  eontiary  to  Barclay,  that  there  is  a  oon- 
oKtioi)  between  the  ihtnimdm  e*h-8h^a  and  the 
rui:iD*i  Foont;  but  the  point  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tmied.  S.  W. 

SIUKAM,  TOWER  IN.  Co  ir<,frfos  ip  r^ 
LA4n^  Luke  xiii.  4.)  Of  this  we  know  nothing 
de^itdy  beyond  these  words  of  the  Lord.  Of  the 
tover  or  its  fisll  no  historian  gives  us  any  account; 
ud  whether  it  was  a  tower  in  connection  with  the 
H«  or  whether  **  in  Sikjoni  **  refers  to  the  valley 
near,  «e  cannot  say.  There  were  fortifications  hard 
bj.  far  of  Jotham  we  read,  **  on  the  wall  of  Ophel 
he  built  much  *'  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  3) ;  and  of  Manasseh 
tint  •* be  compassed  aliout  Ophel'*  {ib'uL  xxxiii. 
U;:  snd,  in  connection  with  Ophel,  there  is  men- 
tiuo  nade  of  '^a  tower  that  lieth  out'*  (Neb.  iii. 
i^:;  sad  there  is  no  unlikelihood  in  connecting 
tUi  pryfedrng  tower  with  the  tower  in  Sikiam, 
vhile  one  may  be  almost  excused  for  the  coigecture 
Ibt  its  pttjjtctioH  was  the  cause  of  its  ultimate 
'WL  H.  B. 


*  *  Itaa  iaisr  pabUcatloo  of  ttie  Ordnanr*  Surety 
iJftwakm  (Lood.  1866)  enables  us  to  satisfy  in  part 
ttdi  cniiadty.  ^  Kacering  Siloam  on  the  nortu,  thera 
s  «i  ths  Mt  a  high  clUf,  which  beazs  evident  signs 
:( liMfaig  been  worked  as  a  quarry ;  on  the  right 
lisad  lidt  is  the  curious  monolith  with  the  heavy 
kvptisQ  comiee;  the  exterior  of  the  cliff  is  qidte 
K  but  Um  intorior  is  sloping  lilce  a  tent ;  in  ftont 
I*  \  aBsil  dsiem.  The  present  village  of  Sil'^^m  oe- 
isfto  the  site  of  an  old  quarry  ;  the  houses  ar«  often 
aide  dmply  by  the  walling  up  of  the  excavation,  and 
Mtftimei  they  cling  on  the  scarped  fiice  of  the  roclc : 
Mi  oesvatioo  was  of  eoosldenble  extent,  and  similar ) 
h  cbuaetcr  to  that  near  the  Danuuicus  gate,  though 
Itt  aniiy  so  huge ;  several  pillar*  were  left  to  sustain 
k>  net  The  utooe  fhxn  this  qtiarry  is  *  malaki  * 
tf  s  ftiy  mA  Iciod  ;  higher  np,  by  the  uonottlh,  a 
I,*  sAd  the  upper  bed  of  *  uialakl '  an  found. 
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SILVA'NUS.     [Siuti.] 

SILVER  (HP?'  c^»^)'  In  ^f^  "vly  tiniM. 
according  to  the  Bible,  silver  was  useil  for  oma> 
ments  (Gen.  xxiv  53),  f(Nr  cups  (Gen.  xliv.  3),  for 
the  sockets  of  the  pillars  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi. 
19,  Ac),  their  hooks  and  fillets,  or  rods  (Ex.  xxvii. 
10),  and  their  capitals  (Ex.  xxxviii.  17);  for  dishes, 
or  chargers,  and  bowls  (Num.  vii.  13),  trumpets 
(Num.  X.  2),  candlesticks  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  15),  tables 
(1  Chr.  xxviii.  lU),  basins  (1  Chr.  xxviiL  17),  chains 
(Is.  xL  19),  tlie  settings  of  ornaments  (Prov.  xxv. 
11),  studs  (Ciint.  i.  11),  and  crowns  (Zech.  vi.  11). 
Images  for  idoUtrous  worship  were  made  of  silver 
or  overkiid  with  it  (Ex.  xx.  2'1;  Hos.  xiti.  2;  Hab. 
ii.  19;  Bar.  vi.  3»  [or  Epist  of  Jer.  39]),  and  the 
manu&cture  of  silver  shrines  for  Diana  was  a  trade 
in  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  24)  [Dk31ktkiU8.]  But 
its  chief  use  was  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and 
throughout  the  0.  T.  we  find  cestph^  ^^  silver,"  used 
for  money,  like  the  Fr.  arytnt.  To  this  general 
usage  there  is  but  one  exception.  (See  Mktaia 
iii.  1910.)  Vessels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and 
s'lrer  were  conmion  in  Egypt  in  the  times  of 
Osirtaseu  I.  and  Thothmes  III.,  the  oontemporariei 
of  Joseph  and  Moses  (Wilkinson,  Aac,  Kg.  iii.  225). 
In  the  Homeric  poems  we  find  indications  of  th« 
constant  application  of  silver  to  purpuoes  of  orna- 
ment and  luxury.  It  was  used  for  basins  {Od,  I. 
137,  iv.  53),  gobleU  {IL  xxiii.  741),  baskets  {Od, 
iv.  125),  coffers  (//.  xviii.  413),  sword-hilts  (/i.  i. 
219;  Od.  vlii.  404),  door-handles  {Od.  i.  442),  and 
clasps  for  the  greaves  (//.  Iii.  331).  Door-posts 
{Od.  vii.  89)  and  lintels  {Od.  vii.  90)  glitteitsd  with 
silver  omamenU:  baths  {Od.  iv.  128),  Ubkss  {Od. 
X.  355),  bows  {IL  i.  49,  xiiv.  605),  scabbards  (//. 
xi.  31),  sword-belts  {IL  xviii.  598),  belts  for  the 
shield  {IL  xviii.  480),  chariot-poles  {IL  r.  729)  and 
the  naves  of  wheels  {IL  v.  729)  were  adorned  with 
silver;  women  braided  their  hair  with  silver-thread 
(//.  xvii.  52),  and  cords  appear  to  have  been  made 
of  it  {0<L  X.  24);  while  we  constantly  find  that 
swords  {/L  ii.  45,  xxiii.  807)  and  sword-belts  {IL 
xi.  237),  throtitss,  or  chahrs  of  state  {Od.  viii.  65), 
and  bedsteads  {Od.  xxiii.  2;H))  were  studded  wiUi 
silver,  llietis  of  tiie  silver  feet  was  probably  so 
called  from  the  silver  ornaments  on  her  sandab 
{IL  i.  538).  The  practice  of  oferlaying  silver  with 
gold,  referred  to  in  Homer  ( Od.  vi.  232,  xxiiL  159), 
is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  though  inferior 
materials  were  oo\iered  with  silver  (Prov.  xxvi.  23). 

Silver  was  brought  to  Sotomon  from  Arabia 
(2  Chr.  ix.  14)  and  from  Tarshish  (2  Chr.  ix.  21). 
which  supplied  the  markets  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  12). 
From  Tarshish  it  came  in  the  form  of  plates  (Jer. 


A  large  portion  of  the  qoarryiog  at  Siioam  lias  teen 
in  the  'missal'  beds,  and  throughout  the  vidage  the 
deep  vertical  cuts  made  by  the  quarrymen  may  be 
wen  exactly  correspondiug  to  those  found  in  all  the 
quarries ;  steps  cut  in  the  rock  lead  to  different  parts 
of  the  village ;  first  uiade  for  the  convenience  of  the 
woriunen,  they  have  now  been  made  to  serve  as  streets 
There  am  a  few  tomkM  in  the  village,  but  not  as  mauy 
as  has  geneimlly  kieen  supposed.  The  state  ot  the 
houses  and  stroets  was  worse  than  anything  Neen  at)out 
Jerusalem,  and  they  were  swarming  with  vermin  ;  still 
the  village  Is  hlglxly  interesting,  and  deserves  more 
notice  firom  travellers  than  has  generally  kieen  be* 
stowed  upon  It "  (p.  64  f.). 

For  some  very  recent  discoveries  whieh  seMm  to 
oonoee.  Siloam  ^flth  Zomavi  sse  !b  tkte  lalasf  naiss 
(Amer.  ed.).  U 
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SILVERLINGS 


«  9),  like  Ihose  (hi  which  the  sacred  books  of  the 
8ijiKl)Hl«ee  are  vritten  to  this  day  (Tennent's  Ce^ 
i'n,  ii.  102).  The  silver  bowl  given  m  a  prize  by 
AchiUen  was  the  work  of  Sidoiiian  artists  (//.  xiiii. 
743:  comp.  Od,  ir.  618).  In  Honier  (//.  ii.  857), 
Alylte  is  called  the  birthpUou  of  silver,  and  was 
proliably  celebrated  for  its  mines.  But  Spain  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  chief  source  whence  silver 
was  obtiiined  by  the  ancients.  [Mines,  ill.  1939  b,] 
Possibly  the  hills  of  Palestine  may  have  afibrded 
some  sup|)ly  of  this  metal.  "  When  Volney  was 
aninni^  the  Druses,  it  was  mentioned  to  hiin  that 
an  ore  affording  silver  and  lead  had  been  discovered 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  in  Lebanon  *'  (Kitto,  Phyg. 
lliit.  of  Palestine,  p.  73). 

For  an  account  of  the  knowledge  of  obtaining 
liid  refining  silver  possessed  by  the  ancient  He- 
Imvws,  see  the  articles  Lead  and  Minks.  The 
•hole  operation  of  mining  is  vividly  depicted  in 
Job  xxviii.  1-11  ;  and  the  process  of  purifying 
metals  is  frequently  alluded  to  (Pa.  xii.  6;  Prov 
XIV.  4),  while  it  is  dencribed  with  some  minuteness 
in  Ee.  xxii.  2()-22.  Silver  mixed  with  aUoy  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Jer.  n.  30,  and  a  finer  kuid.  eitlier 
purer  in  itself,  or  more  thoroughly  purified,  is  men- 
tioned In  Prov.  Yiii.  19.  W.  A-  W. 

SILVERLINGS  (^PS  :  aU\os-  aryenUus, 
iiciug  underatood),  a  word  used  once  only  in  the 
A.  V.  (Is.  vit.  23),  as  a  translation  of  the  He- 
brew word  ceteph^  elsewhere  rendered  **  silver  **  or 
"money."     [PiKCfc  of  Silvek.]  R.  S.  P. 

SIMALOU'£  ([Rom]  EifiaKKOval ;  [Sin. 
IfuiKKov*  :  Alex.]  ^nffuiKicouri  ;  [Comp.  X/uoA- 
Kov4:]  Emnlchutl^  Afrilcfiui:  MeUx^'t  Joseph), 
an  Arabian  chief  who  had  charge  of  Antiochus,  the 
young  son  of  Alexander  I3ala8,  before  he  was  put 
forward  by  Tryphon  as  a  claimant  to  the  Syrian 
throne  (1  Mace.  xi.  39).  [Antiochus  VI.,  vol. 
i.  p.  117.]  According  to  Dtodorus  {Hchg.  xxxii.  1) 
the  name  of  the  chief  was  I  )iocIes,  though  in  an- 
other place  {Frag.  xxi.  Muller)  he  calls  him  Jam- 
Uichus.  The  name  evidently  contains  the  element 
hftltk,  '*  king,**  but  the  original  form  is  unoeitaiii 
comp.  Grotius  and  Grimm  on  1  Maoc  L  c). 

B.  F.  W. 

SIM'BON  (V"^^9P  [a  htm-ing,  lUtening] : 
Xufi9^y\  [in  1  Chr.iv.  24,  Rom.  3f/ic^y  (mis- 
print V  Vat  Alex,  here  as  elsewhere  Sv/acwi^):] 
Simtun),  'ilie  second  of  Jacob's  sons  by  Leah. 
His  birth  is  recorded  m  Gen.  xxix.  33,  and  in  the 
expUnation  there  given  of  the  name,  it  is  derived 
from  tlie  root  8hanyi\  to  hear  ^  —  *^  ^  Jehovah  hath 
heard  {tltdtmC)  that  I  was  hated.*  ....  and  she 
called  his  name  Shime*on.'*^  This  metaphor  is 
not  carried  on  (as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  other 
names)  in  Jacob's  Blessing;  and  in  that  of  Moses 
sU  mention  of  Simeon  k  omitted. 

The  first  group  of  Jacob's  children  consists,  be- 
tides Simeou,  of  the  three  other  sons  of  I^eah  — 
ISraben,  I>eri,  Judah.  With  each  of  these  Simeon 
Is  mentioned  in  some  connection.  <*  As  Reuben 
and  Simeon  are  mine,"  says  Jacob,  **so  shall  Jo- 

a  f  iirsi  {Handwb.  11. 472)  ineliuM  to  the  Interpreta- 
Jon  **  famous  "  (ruhmreiektr).  Bedilob  {AUiut.  Na- 
n*fi,  03),  on  the  other  hand,  adopUog  tha  Arabic 


r\%yk\  eonsldsn  the  nanw  to  mean  ^ sons  of 
n  or  (f  bondneB.'* 


SIMEON 

seph's  eons  Ephraim  and  Manaoseh  be  Liini  *  (Gis 
xlviii.  5).  With  Levi,  Simeon  was  sssomitwl  fai 
the  massacre  of  the  Shechemites  (zzzir.  25)  —  a 
deed  which  drew  on  them  the  remonstranee  of  thei] 
father  (ver.  30),  and  perhaps  <^  also  his  dying  curse 
(xlix.  5--7).  With  Judah  the  connection  was  dratn* 
still  closer.  He  and  Simeon  not  only  <«  went  up  ^ 
together,  side  by  side,  in  the  forefront  of  the  nation, 
to  the  conquest  of  the  south  of  the  Holj  Land 
(Judg.  i.  3,  17),  but  their  allotments  lay  together 
in  a  more  special  manner  than  those  of  the  other 
tribes,  something  in  the  same  manner  as  Beiijani*A 
and  Ephraim.  Besides  the  massacre  of  Shechem 
— a  deed  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  stamdmrds  of 
a  more  civilized  and  less  violent  age,  and,  when 
fisurly  estimated,  not  altogether  discreditable  to  its 
perpetrators  —  the  only  pergonal  incident  reflated 
of  Simeon  is  the  fact  of  his  being  selected  by  Jo- 
seph, without  any  reason  given  or  implied,  as  ths 
hostsi^  for  the  appearance  of  Beqjsniin  (Qen.  illL 
19,24,36;  xliii.  23). 

Hiese  slight  traits  are  characteristically  smpfifted 
in  the  Jewish  traditions.  In  4he  Targum  Piseado- 
jonathan  it  b  Simeou  and  Levi  who  are  the  ene- 
mies of  the  lad  Joseph.  It  is  they  who  eounael  bis 
being  killed,  and  Simeon  binds  him  before  he  is 
k>wered  into  the  well  at  Dothan.  (See  further 
details  in  Fabricus,  Cod,  P$twL  i.  535.)  Hence 
Joseph's  itclectiou  of  him  as  the  hostage,  his  bind- 
ing and  incarceration.  In  the  Midrash  the  strength 
of  Simeon  is  so  prodigious  that  the  Egyptians  are 
unable  to  cope  with  him,  and  bis  binding  is  only 
accomplished  at  length  by  the  intervention  of  Bf*- 
nasseh,  who  acts  as  the  house-steward  and  inter- 
preter of  Joseph.  His  powers  sre  so  great  tliat  at 
the  mere  roar  of  his  voice  70  valiant  Egyptians  foil 
at  his  feet  and  break  their  teeth  (Weil,  Bib.  Ltg, 
88).  In  the  "  Testament  of  Simeon  "  his  fierce- 
ness and  impbcability  are  put  prominently  forward, 
and  he  dies  warning  his  childrtti  against  the  ii^aU 
genoe  of  such  passions  (Fabricius,  Qod.  Pumiep.  L 
633-^43). 

The  chief  fiunilies  of  the  tribe  are  mentioned  m 
the  lists  of  (ien.  xlvi.  (10),  in  which  one  of  them, 
Ijearing  the  name  of  Shaid  (Saul),  is  specified  as 
i>  the  son  of  the  Canaanitess  "  — Num.  xxvi.  (19- 
14),  and  1  Chr.  iv.  (24-43).  In  the  latter  panage 
{yes.  27 )  it  is  mentioned  that  the  fiuiiily  of  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  tribe  **  had  not  many  children, 
neither  did  they  multiply  like  to  the  children  of 
Judah."  This  appears  to  have  been  the  ease  not 
only  with  one  family  but  with  the  whole  tribe.  At 
the  census  at  Sinai  Simeon  numbered  59,300  fight- 
ing men  (Num.  i.  23).  It  was  then  the  most  nu- 
merous but  two,  Judah  and  Dan  alone  exceeding 
it;  but  when  the  second  census  was  taken,  at  Shit^ 
tlm,  the  numbers  had  fallen  to  22,200,  and  it  was 
the  weakest  of  all  the  tribes.  This  was  no  doubt 
partly  due  to  the  recent  mortality  following  the 
idolatry  of  Peor,  in  which  the  tribe  »f  Simeon  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  a  prominent  share,  but  then; 
must  have  been  other  causes  which  have  escaped 
mention. 

'llie  oonneotion  between  Simeon  and  Leri  im- 


b  The  name  is  gtvsn  In  this  its  mors  ooneet  fons 
in  ths  A.  V.  In  oonoaction  with  a  later  Israelile  Is 
£sr.  s.  81. 

c  It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  Jacobus  weeds  al 
lode  to  the  transsctkm  at  Sheehem.  They  appest 
lalher  to  p'Isr  to  some  olhar  set  of  the  brotksis  wlikl 
baa  saosped  difsst  cveoid. 
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M  fa  the  DlflMiig  of  Jmetib  (Gen.  ilis.  5-7),  has 
Xfla  alreiidj  adTCitad  to.  The  passage  relating  to 
tbcm  is  thus  rendered :  — 

fiumeon  aod  Leii  are  br«Uiraii,a 

I^trtzBMDtfl  of  Tioknca  axe  thrir  maehinationB  (or 

therfr  swoids). 
lAto  their  seeiet  eoancil  eome  sot  my  soal ! 
Coto  their  asaembljr  Join  not  mine  honor  I 
For  ia  thtir  wrath  they  slew  a  man, 
4ad  in  their  iielf-vfU  they  houghed  an  e  ox. 
Caned  be  th«ir  wrath,  for  It  i»  fieree. 
And  their  anger,  for  it  Is  crnel ! 

I  will  dlTitle  them  in  Jacob, 

And  scatter  them  in  Israel. 

The  tcnns  <^  this  denunciation  seem  to  imply  a 
cioKT  bond  of  union   between  Simeon  and  Levi, 
Hid  more  violent  and  oontiuoed  expbits  performed 
ooder  that  bond,  than  now  remain  on  record.    The 
ajfosions  of  the  dosing  lines  also  seem  to  neoessi' 
lite  a  more  advanced  eooditioii  of  the  nation  of 
Imnel  than  it  could  have  attained  at  the  time  of 
tie  death  of  the  father  of  the  individual  patriarehs. 
Taktoj;  it  however  to  be  what  it  purports,  an  actual 
psdiction  by  the  individual  Jacob  (and,  in  the 
^tatni  state  of  our  knowledge,  however  doubtful 
Ibis  Diaj  be,  no  other  conclusion  can  be  safely  ar- 
rtfed  at),  it  has  been  oftni  pointed  out  how  difler- 
iDtJj  the  same  sentence  was  accomplished  in  the 
cases  of  the  two  tribes.      Both  were  *'  divided  " 
led  •*seattered."     But  how  difierently !    The  dis- 
persioQ  of  the  Levites  arose  from  their  holding  the 
post  of  honor  in  the  nation,  and  heinj;  spread,  for 
ibe  purposes  of  education  and  worship,  broadcast 
Bfm  the  £ue  of  the  country.     In  the  case  of  Sim- 
vm  the  dispereioii  seems  to  have  arisen  from  some 
eomipting  element  in  the  tribe  itself,  which  first 
nduod  its  nuniliera,  and  at  last  drove  it  from  its 
■Dotted  seat  in  the  country  —  not,  as  L)an,  because 
it  eonld  not,  but  liecause  it  would  not  stay  —  and 
thiu  m  the  end  caused  it  to  dwindle  and  disappear 
Btiiriy. 

The  noo-app^uiuice  of  Simeon's  name  in  the 
HosiDg  of  Moses  (l)eut.  xxxiii.  6^)  may  be  ex- 
pbimd  in  two  ways.  On  the  assumption  that  the 
fiemng  was  actually  pronounced  in  its  present 
foTQi  by  Mosea,  the  omiwion  may  be  due  to  his 
^^pkanne  at  Uie  misl^havior  of  the  tribe  at  Shit- 
tim.  On  the  assumption  that  the  Blessing,  or 
thu  poition  of  it,  is  a  composition  of  bter  date, 
then  it  may  be  due  to  the  fiict  of  the  tribe  having 
kj  that  time  vanished  from  the  Holy  lAnd.  The 
htier  of  these  is  the  explanation  commonly  adopted. 

Donne  the  journey  through  the  wilderness  Sim- 
MB  was  a  member  of  the  camp  which  marched  on 
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the  scuth  side  of  the  Sacred  Tent  His  sisociatfli 
were  Reuben  and  Gad  —  not  his  whole  brothers, 
but  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  l.«ah's  maid,  llie  head  of 
the  tribe  at  the  time  of  the  Rxodus,  Wits  Shelumiel, 
son  of  Zurishaddai  (Num.  i.  6),  ancestor  of  its 
one  heroine,  the  intrepid  Judith.  [Sai^sadai.] 
Among  the  spies  Simeon  was  represented  by  Sha- 
phat  son  of  Hon,  t.  e.  Uorite,  a  name  which  per- 
haps, like  the  '*  Oanaanitess  *'  of  the  earlier  list, 
reveals  a  trace  of  the  faui  tendencies  which  made 
the  Simeouites  an  easy  prey  to  the  licentious  rites 
of  Peor,  and  ultimately  destroyed  the  permanence 
of  the  tribe.  At  the  division  of  the  bud  his  rep- 
resentative was  Shemuel,*  son  of  Ammihud. 

'llie  connection  between  Judah  and  Simeon  al- 
ready mentioned  seems  to  have  begun  with  the 
Conquest.     Judah   and  the  two  Joseph-brethren 
were  tint  served  with  the  lion's  share  of  the  land; 
and  then,  the  Caiiaanites  having  been  sufficiently 
subdued  to  allow  the  Sacred  Tent  to  be  established 
without  risk  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  the  work 
of  dividing  the  remainder  amongst  the  seven  in- 
ferior tribes  was  proceeded  with  (Josh,  xviii.  1-6). 
Benjamin  had  the  first  turn,  then  Simeon  (xix.  1). 
By  this  time  Judah  had  discovered  that  the  tract 
albtted  to  him  was  too  htrje  (xix.  9),  and  also  too 
much  exposed  on  the  west  and  south  for  even  his 
great  powere/   To  Simeon  accordingly  was  aUotted 
a  district  out  of  the  territory  of  his  kinsman,  on 
its  southern  frontier,?  which  contained  eighteen  or 
nineteen  cities,  with  their  villages,  spread  round 
the  veneralile  well  of  Beer-sheba  (Josh.  xix.  l-«: 
1  Chr.  iv.  28-33).     Of  these  places,  with  the  help 
of  Judah,   the   Simeonites    possessed    themselves 
(Judg  i.  3,  17);  and  here  they  were  found,  doubt- 
less by  Joab,  residing  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
iv.  31).     During  his  wandering  life  David  must 
have  been  much  amongst  the  Simeonites.     In  fact 
three  of  their  cities  are  named  in  the  list  of  those 
to  which  he  sent  presents  of  tlie  spoil  of  the  Ama- 
lekites,  and   one  (Ziklag)  was  his  own    private* 
property.    It  is  therefore  remarkable  that  the  num- 
bers of  Simeon  and  Judah  who  attended  his  in- 
stallation as  king  at  Hebron  sliould  have  been  so 
much  below  those  of  the  other  tribes  (1  Chr.  zii. 
23-37).     Possibly  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
event  was  takuig  pbce  in  the  heart  of  their  own 
territory,  at  Hebron.     This,  however,  will  not  sc- 
count  for  the  curious  fact  that  the  warrion  of 
Simeon  (7,100)  were  more'  numerous  than  those 
of  Judah  (6,800).     After  David's  removal  to  Jeru- 
salem, the  head  of  the  tribe  was  Shephatiah  son  of 
Maachah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  16). 

What  part  Simeon  took  at  the  time  of  the  dirit- 


«  The  word  Is  CnK,  meonlng  "brothers  **  in  the 
t^ot,  strietast  s«o««.  In  the  Tug.  Pseudqjon.  it  is 
noJnsd  «rhin  uUtmiH,  "  brothers  (tf  the  wmnb." 

6  IdeotiJled  by  some  (Jerome,  Talmnd,  etc.)  with 
^  Oiwk  ftaXAMM-  ^*^*  **  habitations  *'  of  the  A.  V. 
k  4trtv«d  from  Kiuieht,  but  is  not  oonntenanced  by 
bter  fcholax*. 

«  A.  T.  <*  digged  down  a  wall ;  **  following  Onkelos, 

•to  mds  "yUCD  -  'T^ltD,  "  » town,  a  wall." 
'  The  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  LXX.  adds  Simeon's 
^ae  ta  this  pasMge  —  "  Let  Reuben  llvp  and  not  die, 
A  let  IHsieon  be  few  in  nmnber.**  In  m  doing  it 
kiftn  oet  ook'  from  the  Yatksan  MS.  but  also  from 
«a  Bahiew  text,  to  whleh  this  MS.  usually  adheres 
•on  ckstly  than  the  Vatican  dors.  The  Insertton  Is 
iAopM  la  tfM  Oomplatensfaui  and  Aldine  editions  of 
fuLIl   bet  doss  not  appear  la  any  of  tlis  ^  - 


<  It  is  a  eurioos  culneldenea,  though  of  conrss 
nothing  more,  that  the  scanty  records  of  Simoon 
should  discloM  two  names  so  iUustrioos  in  braeiitn 
history  as  Saul  and  Samuel. 

/  This  is  a  different  account  to  that  supplied  la 
Judg.  i.     The  two  are  entirely  distinct  documents. 
That  of  Judges,  from  its  fragmentary  and  abrupt 
oharacter,  has  the  appearance  of  being  the  more  an 
dent  of  the  two. 

9  "  The  parts  of  Idumssa  which  bonier  on  Arabia 
and  Egypt "  (Jomph.  Ant,  v.  1,  §  22). 

A  It  had  been  first  taken  from  Simeon  by  the  Phllls- 
Unes  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6),  if  Indeed  he  ever  got  rossesslon 
of  it.  _ 

<  o-Miribly  beoause  the  Simeonites  were  wamese 
and  nothing  else,  instead  of  husbanamen,  eH ,  ttkl 
tbs  men  of  Judah. 
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/»  of  the  kingdom  we  are  not  told.  The  tribe 
irai  probably  not  in  a  lufficieiitly  strong  or  com- 
pact oondiUoo  to  have  shown  any  northern  tenden- 
cies, ev«)  had  it  entertained  thera.  The  only  thing 
which  can  be  interpreted  into  a  tmoe  of  its  having 
taken  any  part  with  the  northern  kingdom  are  the 
two  casual  notices  of  2  Chr.  zv.  9  and  zxziv.  6, 
which  appear  to  imply  the  presence  of  Simeonites 
there,  in  the  reigns  of  Asa  and  Josiah.  liut  this 
may  have  been  merely  a  manifestation  of  that 
vagrant  spirit  which  was  a  cause  <v  a  consequence 
of  ^he  prMliction  ascribed  to  Jacob.  And  on  the 
other  hand  the  definite  statement  of  1  Clir.  iv.  41- 
40  (the  date  of  which  by  Hexekiab's  rei^pi  seems 
to  show  concluslx'ely  its  southern  origin)  proves 
tliat  at  liiat  time  there  were  still  some  of  them  re- 
maining in  the  original  seat  of  the  tribe,  and  ac- 
tuated by  all  the  warlike  lawless  spirit  of  their 
progenitor.  This  fragment  of  ancient  chronicle 
relates  two  expeditions  in  search  of  more  eligible 
territory,  'llie  first,  under  thirteen  chieftjuns, 
leading  doubtless  a  large  body  of  followers,  was 
made  against  the  Hamites  and  tlie  Mehunim,"  a 
pow^ul  tribe  of  Bedouins,  **at  the  entrance  of 
Gedor  at  the  east  side  of  the  ravine.^*  'I'he  second 
was  smaller,  but  more  adventurous.  Under  the 
guidance  of  four  chiefs  a  band  of  500  undertook  an 
expedition  agiunst  the  remnant  of  Amaiek,  who 
had  taken  refuge  from  the  attacks  of  Saul  or  Da- 
vid, or  some  later  pursum,  in  the  distant  fast- 
nesses of  Mount  Seir.  llie  expedition  was  suc- 
cessful. They  smote  the  Amalekites  and  took 
poaiefswn  of  their  quarters;  and  they  were  still 
bviug  there  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Captivity,  or  whenever  the  First  Book  of  Chroni- 
cles was  edited  in  its  present  form. 

The  audacity  and  intrepidity  which  seem  to 
have  characterized  the  founder  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  are  seen  in  their  fullest  force  in  the  last  of 
hit  descendants  of  whom  there  is  any  express  men- 
tion in  the  Sacred  Record.  Whether  the  book 
which  bears  her  name  be  a  history  or  a  historic 
romance,  Judith  will  always  remain  one  of  the 
most  prominent  figures  among  the  deliverers  of  her 
nation.  Bethulia  would  almost  seem  to  have  been 
a  Simeonite  colony.  Ozias,  the  chief  man  of  the 
3ity,  was  a  Simeonite  (Jud.  vi.  15),  and  so  was 
Manasses  the  husband  of  Judith  (viii.  2).  She 
herself  had  the  purest  bkxxi  of  the  tribe  in  her 
vMus.  Her  geneak>gy  is  tnused  up  to  Zurishad- 
dai  (in  the  Greek  form  of  the  present  text  Salasa- 
dai,  viii.  1 ),  the  head  of  the  Simeonites  at  the  time 
of  their  greatest  power.  She  nenes  herself  for  her 
tremendous  exploit  by  a  prayer  to  "  the  liord  God 
of  her  father  Simeon  '*  an(l  by  recalling  in  the 
most  characteristic  manner  and  in  all  their  details 
the  incidents  of  the  massacre  of  Shechem  (ix.  2). 

Simeon  is  named  by  Iilzekiel  (xlviii.  25)  and  the 

nthor  of  the  Book  of  the  Kevelation  (vii.  7)  in  their 

atabgues  of  the  restoration  of  Israel.    The  former 

removes  the  tribe  from  Judah  and  places  it  by  the 

side  of  Benjamin. 

2.  (2v/xce6i/:  Simeon.)  A  priest  of  the  family 
d  Joorib  —  or  in  its  full  form  Jkiioiarib  —  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  it.  1). 

3.  Son  of  Juda  and  father  of  Levi  in  the  gene- 
ilogy  of  our  Lord  (Luke  iii.  30).  The  Vat.  MS. 
(lv<BB  the  name  tifit^v-     [This  is  an  error.  —  A.] 

4.  [Simon.]   That  is,  Simon  Peter  (AcU  xv. 


m  k  V.  '*  haMtatloas."    See 
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14).    Hie  nae  of  (he  Hefafev  form  of  the 

this  plaM  is  very  chancteristie  of  the 

whose  month  it  oecnn.    It  it  found  once  ^aic 

(2  Pet  i.  1),  though  here  there  ia  not  the  same 

unanimity  in  the  MSS.    Laehmano,  with  B,  hen 

adopts  M  Simon."  G. 

5.  [iStmeofi.]  A  devout  Jew  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  met  the  patents  of  oiir  Lord  in 
the  Temple,  took  Him  in  his  arms,  and  gave  thanks 
for  what  he  saw  and  knew  of  Jesns  (Luke  ii.  i^- 
35).  In  the  apocryphal  Go^wl  of  Nicodemua,  Sim- 
eon is  called  a  high-priest,  and  the  narrative  of  >ixr 
Iiord*s  descent  into  Hell  is  put  into  the  mouths  of 
Charinus  and  Lenthios,  who  are  described  as  two 
sons  of  Simeon,  who  rose  from  the  grave  after 
Christ*s  resurrection  (Matt,  xxvii.  53)  and  related 
their  story  to  Annas,  Caiaphas,  Nioodemus,  Joseph, 
and  Gamaliel. 

Kabban  Simeon,  whose  grandmother  was  of  the 
family  of  David,  sucoeeded  his  fitther  HUiel  as  pre*- 
ident  of  the  Sanhedrim  about  a.  d.  13  (Otbo, 
Lexicon  Rnbb.  p.  697),  and  his  son  Gamaliel  was 
the  Pharisee  at  whose  feet  St.  Paul  was  brought  op 
(.\cts  xxii.  3).  A  Jewish  writer  specislly  notes 
that  no  record  <tf  this  Simeon  is  preserved  in  the 
Mishna  (Lightfoot,  Hotvt  Hth,  Luke  ii.  25).  It 
has  been  oorjjectured  that  he  (Prideauz,  Cotm^etUmj 
anno  37,  Michaelis)  or  his  grandson  (Schottgen, 
Hora  Htb.  Luke  ii.  25;  of  the  same  name,  may 
be  the  Simeon  of  St  Luke.  In  favw  of  the  iden- 
tity it  is  alleged  that  the  name,  residence,  time  of 
life,  and  general  character  are  the  same  in  both 
cases ;  that  the  remarkable  silence  of  the  Mishna, 
and  the  counsel  given  by  Gamaliel  (Aets  ▼.  38), 
countenance  a  suspicion  of  an  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  family  of  the  Rabban  towards  Christian- 
ity. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  aigued  that  these 
fincts  fall  far  short  of  historical  proof;  and  that 
Simeon  was  a  very  common  name  among  Uie  Jews, 
that  St  I^uke  would  never  have  introduced  so  cel- 
ebrated a  character  as  the  President  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim merely  as  "a  man  in  Jerusalem,"  and  Uiat 
his  son  Gamaliel,  after  all,  was  educated  as  a  Phar- 
isee. The  question  is  discussed  in  Witstus,  MU- 
celianea  Sacra,  i.  21,  §§  14-16.  See  also  Wolf,  Oi- 
rxB  PkilologiooBj  Luke  ii.  25,  and  BibL  Ueir.  ii. 
682.  W.  T.  B. 

*  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  Simeon  (2v/&c^r) 
as  aged ;  he  may  have  been  so,  though  the  proof 
of  this  is  by  no  means  so  explicit  (Luke  ii.  25,  29) 
as  in  the  case  of  Zacharias  (Luke  i.  18)  and  <rf 
Anna  the  prophetess  (ii.  36).  Simeon's  language, 
*'  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace  " 
(yvy  dwoX^cis  rhy  9ov\6y  <rou)^  is  simply  dedara- 
Uve,  and  not  a  prayer  as  some  mistake  it  to  be. 
The  words  which  the  Spirit  prompted  Simeon  to 
utter,  as  he  blessed  the  child  Jesus  and  the  par- 
ents, are  remarkable  for  the  breadtli  of  Mesiaiiic 
view  which  they  disclose.  In  his  announcement 
of  the  universality  of  Christ's  mission  as  destined 
to  bless  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  he  seems  to  have 
gone  forward  as  by  a  single  step  to  the  full  teach- 
ing of  the  apostolic  period  (ii.  31,  32).  There  is  a 
noticeable  difference  between  his  degree  of  iDon— 
nation  and  that  apparent  in  the  songs  of  Elisabetn. 
Mary,  and  Zacharius.  It  has  been  Justly  remarkee 
Uiat  they  evince  a  rhetorical  and  peyeholoG^ic^ 
diversity  which  stamps  as  authentic  this  prelim- 
inary  history  of  Christ  in  which  they  are  found 
Luke  only  records  these  disoourses.  Ii 

SIMOSON  NFGEB.    Aetoziii.1   [Nton. 
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SllfOir.  IXtfuAp:  fitmon.]  A  name  of  fre- 
|MK  Menneaee  in  Jewuh  history  ir  the  post- 
BibTkniaD  period.  It  is  doiibtflil  whether  it  was 
kfloved  frofo  the  Greeks,  with  whom  it  was  not 
■aeoQiDoo,  or  wliether  it  was  a  contraction  of  Um 
Hebrew  Shimeon.  That  the  two  names  were  re- 
^vtied  as  identical  appean  from  1  Bfaee.  ii.  65. 
P«rfaaps  the  Hebrew  name  was  thus  slightly  altered 
ifl  orier  to  render  it  identical  with  the  Greek. 

L  Son  of  Mattathias  [BfACOABBBS,  §  4,  fol. 
6.  p.  1711.] 

2.  Son  of  Onfau  the  high-priest  (Up^ht  i  ft^ 
7«f),  whose  eulogy  closes  the  **  pimise  of  famous 
mm  **  m  the  book  of  Eodesiasticus  (eh.  L).  [Go- 
oeiASTicua,  tol.  i.  p.  651.]  Fritssche,  whose 
BditioQ  of  I£oclestastieus  {Extg.  ffandb.)  has  afv- 
peared  (1860)  since  the  article  reiefTed  to  was  writ- 
ten, maintains  the  common  view  that  the  reference 
a  to  Simon  II.,  but  without  bringing  forward  any 
sew  ar^jpnaents  to  support  it,  though  he  strangely 
Bodemtes  the  importance  of  Simoii  I.  (the  Just). 
Wtthont  laying  undue  stress  upon  the  traditions 
lUeh  sitached  to  this  name  (Henfeld,  Geteh,  Itr. 
L  193),  it  b  evident  that  Simon  the  Just  was  pop- 
Dfady  ret^arded  as  ckMing  a  period  in  Jewish  his- 
Itv7.  as  the  hst  tcaeher  of  ^the  Great  Synagogue.** 
Tet  there  is  in  Cut  a  doubt  to  which  Simon  the 
£Ue  »tbe  Just"  was  given.  HenfeUI  (i.  377, 
378)  has  eodeaTored  to  prove  that  it  bekmgs  to  Si- 
moo  H.,  and  not  to  Simon  I.,  and  in  this  he  is  fol- 
\mA  by  Jost  {Gfch.  d.  Jvdenth.  I  96).  The  bter 
Hebrew  authorities,  by  whose  help  the  question 
(booU  be  MttM,  are  extremely  unsatislhctory  and 
nnfiBed  (Jost,  110,  Aa.);  and  it  appean  better  to 
albere  to  the  ezpreas  testimony  of  Josephus,  who 
ideDtifia  Simon  I.  with  Simon  the  Just  (Ant  xii. 
S,) 4,  Ac),  than  to  follow  the  Talmndio  traditions, 
vfaicb  are  notoriously  untrustworthy  in  ehronology. 
The  legends  are  connected  with  the  title,  and  Hen- 
ieU  ud  Jost  both  ajp^ee  in  supposing  that  the  ref- 
nnoe  in  Eodesiasticus  is  to  Simon  known  as  **  the 
Jiut,"  though  they  bdiere  this  to  be  Simon  IT. 
(coopsR,  for  the  Jewish  anecdotes,  Raphall*s  ffitt, 
(fJtK$,  1 115-124;  Prideauz,  Cbnnecfsbn,  H.  1). 

3.  »  A  gOTemor  of  the  Temple  **  in  the  time  of 

Scieoeas  Philopator,  whose  information  as  to  the 

(nwiRs  of  the  Temple  led  to  the  sacrilegions 

ttonpt  of  Heliodonia  (3  Mace.  iU.  4,  Ac.).     After 

thii  attempt  &iled,  through  the  interference  of  the 

^-priert  Ontas,  Simon  accused  Onias  of  eonspir> 

■?  (iv- 1«  2),  and  a  bk>ody  feud  arose  between  their 

tvo  pvtiei  fiT.  3).     Onias  appealed  to  the  king,  but 

BotUng  is  known  an  to  the  result  or  the  later  his- 

bvjof  Simon.    Considerable  doubt  exists  as  to  the 

Oct  oitareof  the  office  which  he  held  {irpwrrirnt 

Tw  iVpev,  2  Haec.  iii.  4).     Various  interpretations 

n  pven  by  Grimm  (Kxeg,  ffandb.  ad  kns.).    The 

chief  difficnlty  lies  in  the  fact  that  Simon  is  said  to 

have  been  of  "  the  tribe  of  Bei\jamin  "  (2  Mace  iii. 

hwhak  the  earlier  "  ruler  of  the  house  of  (Sod  " 

(A  rt^iiuns  ofKov  rod  $wu  (ffvpfov)f  1  Chr.  ix. 

11;  a  Chr.  xxxi.   13;  Jer.  iz.  1)  seems  to  have 

M  always  a  pricat,  and  the  **eaptain  of  the 

"uBpie"  {frpemryhs  rov  Upov^  Lnke  xiiL  4,  with 

U^itSoot's  note  ;    Acts  Iv.  1,  v.  84,  26)  am*  the 

«p»of  the  treasures  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  24  ;   2  Chr. 

tad.  12)  must  have  been  at  least  Levites.     Hen- 

Ud  [OetA.  Itr.  i.  218)  coi^feotures  that  Bety'andn 

■  Ml  error  ibr  Minfamm,  the  head  of  %  priestly 

^■H  (Nch.  xii.  5,  17).     In  support  of  tUs  view 

f  *>7  be  observed  th«t  Menelaoa,  the  usurping 

NMiirt.  is  said  to  hftYt  ben  a  brother  of  Simon 
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(2  Blaoc.  iv.  23),  and  no  hitimatkxi  if  anywben 
given  that  be  was  not  of  priertly  descent.  At  the 
same  time  the  corruption  (if  it  exist)  dates  from  an 
earlier  period  than  the  present  Groek  *ext,  for 
'*  tribe  "  ifuXii)  oouU  not  be  used  for  *•  faiLsly  " 
(oTirof ).  The  various  reading  kyopavofiUu  {''  reg- 
ulation of  the  market")  for  vapayofAiea  (^* disor- 
der,** 2  Mace.  iii.  4),  which  seems  to  be  certainly 
correct,  points  to  some  office  in  connection  with  the 
supply  of  the  sacrifices;  and  probably  Simon  was 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  design  of  Seleucus,  who 
(as  is  stated  in  the  context)  hmi  undertalien  to  de- 
fmy  the  coet  of  them  (2  Mace.  iii.  3).  In  this  cast 
there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  a  Beiyamite  wtirg 
as  the  agent  of  a  foreign  king,  even  hi  a  matter 
which  concerned  the  Temple-service.     B  F.  W. 

4.  Simon  thb  Brothkr  or  Jbscs.  —  The 
only  undoubted  notice  of  this  Simon  occurs  in  Matt, 
xiii.  55,  Mark  vi.  8,  where,  in  common  with  James, 
Joses,  and  Judas,  he  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
*^  brethren"  of  Jesus.  He  fias  been  identified  by 
some  writers  with  Simon  the  Canaanite,  ai>d  still 
mors  generally  with  Symeon  who  became  bishop 
of  Jerusalem  after  the  death  of  James,  a.  d.  62 
(Euseb.  ff.  JC.  iu.  11,  iv.  22),  and  who  suffered 
martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Tr^an  at  the  extreme 
age  of  120  years  (Hqi;esippus,  ap.  Euseb.  //.  E, 
iii.  32),  in  the  year  107,  or  aoo/rding  to  Burton 
{Lectures,  ii.  17,  noU)  in  104.  The  former  of 
these  opinions  rests  on  no  evidence  whatever,  nor 
is  the  latter  without  its  difficulties.  For  in  what- 
ever sense  the  term  ^  brother,"  is  accepted  — a 
vexed  question  which  has  been  already  amply  dis- 
cussed under  Brothkr  and  Jambs,  —  it  is  clear 
that  neither  Eusebius  nor  the  author  of  the  so-callfld 
AposUMonl  CofutUuUone  understood  Symeon  to 
be  the  brother  of  James,  nor  consequently  the 
**  brother  **  of  the  Lord.  Eusebius  invariably  de- 
scribes James  as  ^  the  brother  *'  of  Jesus  (//.  E,  L 
12,  ii.  1,  at),  but  Symeon  as  the  son  of  Cbpas, 
and  the  cousin  of  Jesus  (iii.  11,  iv.  22),  and  the 
same  distinction  is  made  by  the  other  authoi 
{Conet.  AposL  vii.  46). 

5.  Simon  thb  Canaanitb,  one  of  the  Twelve 
Apostks  (Matt.  x.  4;  Mark  iii.  18),  otherwise  dc^ 
scribed  as  Simon  Zdotes  (Luke  vi.  15 ;  Acts  i.  13). 
The  fetter  term  ((i|Ac^r),  which  is  peculiar  to 
Luke,  is  the  Greek  equivalent  for  the  Ohaldee  term  « 
preserved  by  Matthew  and  Mark  (#tayay/n}s,  as  in 
text,  rtcepL,  or  jravawuor,  as  hi  the  Vulg.,  Cantk' 
mam^  and  in  the  best  modem  editions).  Each  of 
thcM  equally  points  out  Simon  as  bebnging  to  the 
faction  of  the  Zealots,  who  were  conspicuous  for 
their  fierce  advocacy  of  the  Moealc  ritual.  The 
supposed  references  to  Canaan  (A.  V.)  or  to  Cana 
( Luther*8  version )  are  equally  erroneous.  [Canaan- 
itk.]  The  term  KoMavirrit  appean  to  have  sur- 
vived the  other  as  the  distincUre  suniame  of  Simon 
( ConaL  Apnst.  vi.  14,  viii.  27).  He  has  been  fre- 
quently identified  with  Simon  the  brother  cf  Jesus: 
but  Eusebius  (£f.  K.  iii.  11)  cleariy  distinguishes 
between  the  Apostles  and  the  relations  of  Jesus. 
Still  less  likely  is  it  that  be  was  identical  witii 
Symeon,  the  second  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  as  stated 
by  Sophronins  {App,  nd  ffieron,  CatnL).  Simon 
the  Canaanite  is  reported,  on  the  donbtfid  author- 
ity of  the  Pteudo-Dorotbens  and  of  Nicephonis 
GUliHus,  to  have  prsaehed  hi  Egypt,  Cyrsne,  and 
Manritanb  (Barton*s  /iccfnres,  i.  888.  noU),  and, 
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Ml  the  equally  doubtful  authority  of  an  annotaUon 
preaened  in  an  original  copy  of  the  Aptrntolicil 
OmMiUtUiant  (viii.  37),  to  have  been  crucified  in 
Judaea  in  the  reign  of  Uomitian. 

6.  SiMOs  OP  Cyrknb.  —  A  Hellenistic  Jew, 
bom  at  Cyrene  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  who 
was  present  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  cruci* 
fixion  of  Jesus,  either  as  an  attendant  at  the  feast 
(Acts  ii.  10),  or  as  one  of  the  numerous  settlers  at 
Jerusalem  from  that  place  (Acts  vi.  9).  Meeting 
tlie  procession  that  conducted  Jesus  to  Golgotha,  as 
he  was  returning  from  the  country,  he  was  preaeed 
loto  the  service  {JiyyAptvam^f  a  military  term)  to 
bear  the  croes  (Matt,  xxvii.  33;  Mark  xt.  SI; 
liukj  xxiii.  26),  when  Jesus  himself  was  unable  to 
bear  it  any  longer  (comp.  John  xix.  17).  Mark 
describes  him  as  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus, 
perhaps  liecause  this  was  the  Kufus  known  to  the 
Uoiuau  Christians  (Kom.  xvi.  13),  for  whom  he 
more  especially  wrote.  The  tiasilidian  Qnoatics 
believed  that  Simon  suffered  in  lieu  of  Jcsni  (Bur- 
ton^s  /^c/tt/'rs,  ii.  64). 

7.  Simon  thk  Leper.  —  A  resident  at  Beth- 
any, distinguislied  as  *•  the  leper,"  not  from  his 
having  leprosy  at  the  time  when  be  is  mentioned, 
but  at  some  previous  period.  It  is  not  improbable 
Uiat  be  had  been  miraculously  cured  by  Jesus.  In 
his  house  Mary  anointed  Jesus  preparatory  to  his 
death  and  burial  (Matt.  xxvi.  6,  Ac. ;  Mark  xiv.  3, 
Ac.;  John  xii.  I,  «&c.).o  I^acarus  was  also  present 
as  one  of  the  guests,  while  Martha  served  (John 
xii.  8) :  the  presence  of  the  brother  and  his  two 
sisters,  together  with  the  active  part  the  latter  took 
in  the  proceedings,  leads  to  the  inference  that  Si- 
mon was  related  to  tliem :  but  there  is  no  evidence 
of  this,  and  we  can  attach  no  credit  to  the  state- 
ment that  he  was  their  fikther,  as  reported  on  apoc- 
ryphal authority  by  Nicephorus  (//.  A',  i.  27),  and 
stiil  les4  to  the  idea  that  he  was  the  husband  of 
Ifary.  Simon  the  Leper  must  not  be  confounded 
jritb  Simon  the  Pharisee  mentioned  in  Luke  vii.  40. 

8.  Simon  Maoub.  —  A  Samaritan  liring  ui  tlie 
Apostolic  age,  distinguished  as  a  sorcerer  or  "  ma- 
pcian,"  from  his  practice  of  magical  arts  (juxyt^y. 
Acts  viiL  9).  His  history  is  a  remarkable  oue: 
he  was  born  at  Gitton,''  a  village  of  Samaria  (Jus- 
tin Mart.  ApoL  i.  26),  identified  with  the  modem 
Kuryei  JU,  near  Ndbulw  (Hobinson's  BibL  Bet. 
ii.  308,  nu(t).  He  was  probably  educated  at  Alex- 
andria (as  stated  in  Clement.  Horn.  ii.  22),  and 
there  became  acquainted  with  the  eclectic  tenets  of 
the  Gnostic  schooL     Either  then  or  subsequently 

'  a  •  On  the  chronological  dlfflculty  relating  to  the 
time  of  the  feast  in  Simon's  houM  see  vol.  ii.  p.  1378, 
note  a  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 

6  Some  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  Justin*s  state- 
ment fh>m  the  Ikct  that  Josephos  {Amt.  zx.  7,  §  2) 
mentioDS  a  reputed  magician  of  the  same  name  and 
sbout  the  same  date,  who  was  bom  in  Cyprus.  It 
has  been  su^ested  that  Justin  borrowed  hi*  Infonna- 
tioQ  from  this  source,  and  mistook  Citium,  a  town  of 
Cyprus,  for  Qltton.  If  the  writers  had  respectively 
used  the  gentile  forms  Viirtt^  and  TvrrU^^  the  simi- 
larity would  have  fltvored  such  an  idea.  But  neither 
VMS  Joaephus  mention  Citium,  nor  yet  does  Juntin 
jM  the  gentile  form.  It  Is  flur  more  probable  that 
Joeephos  would  oe  wrong  than  Justin,  in  any  point 
fsspeetlBg  Samaria. 

c  The  A.  V.  omits  the  word  jcoAovm^i  ^°<I  renders 
iz^  words  *^  the  great  power  of  Ood."  But  this  is  to 
pee  Vbm  whole  point  of  the  designation.     The  Samai^ 

>UBa  defcribed  the  angels  as  |vr^^«f ,  D"^ /^^Q,  t.  c. 
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Ik  was  a  puptt  of  Dodthens,  who  procedeJ  aim  m 
a  teacher  of  Gnoeticiam  in  Samaria,  and  whom  hs 
supplanted  with  the  aid  of  Cleobios  ( CcmttiL  Apm- 
toL  vi.  8).     He  is  first  introduced  to  as  in  the  Bilik 
as  practicing  magical  arts  in  a  city  of  Samaria, 
perhaps  Sychar  (Acta  viii.  5;  comp.  John  iv.  5^, 
and  with  such  success,  that  be  was  pronoonecd  tc 
be  "the  power  of  God  which  is  oUted  great'' < 
(Acts  viii.  10).      The  preaching  and  mindci  of 
Philip  having  excited  his  observation,  be  became 
one  of  his  disciples,  and  received  baptism  at  his 
hands.     Subsequently  he  witnessed  the  eAeet  pro- 
duced by  the  imposition  of  hands,  as  prac^eed  if 
the  Apostles  Peter  and  John,  and,  being  desirous  .tf 
acquiring  a  similar  power  for  himself,  he  offered  a 
sum  of  money  for  it     His  object  evidently  was  to 
apply  the  power  to  the  prosecution  of  magical  arts 
llie  motive  and  the  means  were  equally  to  be  rep- 
robated ;  and  his  proposition  met  with  a  sevcvc  die- 
nunciation  fh>m  Peter,  followed  ny  a  petition  on 
the  part  of  Simon,  the  tenor  of  which  bespeaks 
terror  but  not  penitence  (Acts  viii.  9-24}.     The 
memory  of  his  peculiar  guilt  has  been  perpebiated 
in  the  word  simony,  as  applied  to  all  traffic  in  ^ht- 
itual  offices.     Simon's  history,  subeequenUj  to  his 
meeting  with   Peter,   is  involved    in  •difficulties. 
Early  Church  historians  depict  him  as  the  perti- 
nacious foe  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  whose  movnneuti 
he  followed  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  encounters, 
in  which  he  was  signally  defeated.     In  his  jour- 
neys he  was  accompanied  by  a  female  named  He!- 
eua,  who  had  previously  heea  a  prostitute  at  T^tc, 
but  who  was  now  ele\ated  to  the  position  of  his  lr- 
yoia^  or  divuie  intelligence  (Justin  Mart.  Api^  L 
26;    Euseb.  H,  E,  ii.  13).     His  first  eneonnter 
with  Peter  took  pUoe  at  CsBsarea  Stimtonia  (ac- 
cordmg  to   the   Cons/idi/iones  ApottoUam,   vi  d}. 
whence  he  follow .xi  the  Apostle  to  Home.     Kose- 
bius  makes  no  meution  of  this  furst  encouaiter,  lau 
represents  Simon's  journey  to  Kome  aa  foUowiitg 
imntediately  after  the  intendew  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture (//.  A',  ii.  14);    but  his  chronological  state- 
ments are  evidently  conftised ;  for  in  the  very  same 
chapter  he  states  that  the  meeting  between  the  two 
at  Home  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Claudiua,  some 
ten   years  lifler  the  events   in  Samaria.     Justin 
MartjT,  with  greater  consistency,  represents  Simon 
as  having  visited  Home  in  tlie  reign  of  Claudius, 
and  omits  all  notice  of  an  encounter  with  l*eier. 
His  success  there  was  so  great  that  he  was  deified, 
and  a  statue  was  erected  in  his  honor,  with  the  in- 
scription ''  Simoni  Deo  Sancto  *' «  {ApoL  i.  26,  56) 


uncreated  Influences  proceeding  from  God  (Oic«eIer, 
JEed.  Uiu.  i.  48,  note  6).  They  Intended  to  difdo- 
guish  Simon  from  such  an  order  of  brings  by  adding 
the  words  ^  which  is  called  great,^^  meaning  thereby 
the  source  of  all  power,  in  other  words,  the  Supnoie 
Deity.  Simon  was  recognised  as  the  inearaatioo  of 
this  power.  Hs  announced  himself  as  in  »  spechiJ 
sense  "  some  grsat  one  "  (Acts  viii.  9) ;  or  to  use  ba 
own  words  (as  reported  by  Jerome,  on  Matt,  ziiiv.  bu 
n  JEgo  sum  sermo  Del,  ego  sum  spcciasos,  ego  PanuMe- 
tus,  ego  Omnipotens,  ego  omnia  Del." 

d  Id  the  citoui,  as  embodied  in  Uelena^s  person,  we 
recognise  the  duallstio  element  of  Qnosticinn,  deriTt4 
from  the  Blanichean  system.  The  Gnoetics  appear  ts 
have  recognised  the  ivvmtus  and  the  nvot*.  as  the  lv« 
original  principles  from  whose  Junction  all  brings  em 
anated.  Simon  and  Helena  were  the  tnoamations  li 
which  these  principles  resided. 

«  Justln^B  authority  has  been  impugned  tn  rscpecl 
to  this  statement,  on  the  gronnl  that  a  tablet  was  di» 
covered  In  1674  on  the  Tiberma  intmta,  wUeb 
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Ai  ibflvi  itafmcnU  can  be  reconciled  only  by 
WMJng  thai  Stmun  made  two  expeditions  to 
Rome,  the  first  In  the  reign  of  CLiudiua,  the  second, 
in  vliidi  he  enoountered  Peter,  in  the  reign  of 
XcroL*  aboat  the  year  68  (Burton's  Leclurei,  i. 
i33,  818):  and  even  this  takes  for  granted  the  dis- 
p^  Cust  of  St.  Peter's  vidt  to  Home.  [Pkter.] 
Uis  death  is  anoeiated  with  the  meeting  in  ques- 
tini:  according  to  Uippolytus,  the  earliest  autlior- 
itjoD  the  subject,  Simon  was  buried  atire  at  his 
own  request,  in  the  confident  assurance  that  he 
wwid  rise  again  on  the  third  day  {Adv.  Um:  ▼!. 
iO).  Aeeording  to  another  account,  he  attempted 
to  fly  b  pitxif  of  his  snpematural  power;  in  an* 
•ver  to  the  prayers  of  Peter,  he  fell  and  sustauied 
ft  fracture  of  his  thigh  and  anlda  bones  {Conttilut. 
Apn^toL  ii.  14,  tL  9);  o?ercoaie  with  rexaUon, 
he  eommitted  suieide  (Aniob.  Ade.  Cent.  U.  7). 
Whether  this  statement  is  confirmed,  or,  on  the 
other  band  weakened,  by  the  account  of  a  similar 
iltempt  to  fly  recorded  by  heathen  writers  (Sue- 
too.  lier.  H;  Jqt.  SU.  UL  79),  is  uncertain.  Si- 
taoo't  attempt  may  liave  supplied  the  basis  for  this 
icpoit,  or  this  report  may  hate  been  erroneously 
pbced  to  his  credit.  Hurtoo  {Lectures,  I  295) 
father  fiiTora  tlie  former  alternative.  Simon  is 
fcoerdly  pronounced  by  early  writers  to  have  leen 
kbefbander  of  heresy.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
bev  he  was  guilty  of  heresy  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  a  Christiiin :  per- 
bps  it  refers  to  his  attempt  to  combine  Christian- 
ttj  with  Gnosticiam.  He  is  also  reported  to  have 
fctfed  works  professing  to  emanate  from  Christ 
lod  his  disciples  {Comtitut.  ApoatoL  tI.  16). 

0.  Snioir  Pm-KK.     [Pkter.] 

10.  Smox,  a  Pharisee,  in  whose  house  a  penitent 
WNDStt  anointed  the  head  and  feet  of  Jesift  (Luke 
Til  40). 

11  SfMON  THB  Taiviter.  —  A  Christian  con* 
vert  Sving  at  Joppa,  at  whose  bouse  Peter  lodged 
(Acts  fat.  43).  llie  profession  of  a  tanner  was 
Rgarded  with  considerable  contempt,  and  even  as 
ftppfoaching  to  uncleanness,  by  the  rigid  Jews. 
[TA5XKB.]  lliat  Peter  selected  such  an  abode, 
■bowed  the  diminished  hold  which  Judaism  had 
so  him.  The  bouse  was  near  the  lea-dde  (Acts  z. 
6.  32),  for  the  oonvenience  of  the  water. 

12.  Smoir,  the  father  of  Judas  Iscariot  (John 
n  71,  xiiL  i,  96).  W.  L.  B. 

SIPHON  CHOSAMiE'US  {Xlfimp  Xtxrcr 
imm'  Simon),  SifiMBoif,  and  the  three  follow- 
ing names  in  Esr.  z.  31,  3*2,  are  thus  written  in 
the  LXX.  (1  Esdr.  ix.  32).  The  Vulgate  has  cor- 
netly  •«  Simon,  Ber^amin,  et  l^lalchus,  et  Marras.*' 
"  Chosamsus  '*  is  apparently  formed  by  combining 
the  last  letter  of  Blalluch  with  the  fint  part  of  the 
ftiBowing  name,  Shemariah. 

to  the  kieallty  dsseribed  by  Jusdn  {hr^Tip^tn  iro- 

ittfuf  lurmfb  Twr  Mo  yt^pvy),  and  bsariog  an  Insorip- 

ttoQ,  ths  first  uronls  of  which  ars  "  Semonl  aaooo  deo 

Mo."    This  loscff ption,  whfoh  rsally  applies  to  the 

SiUos  HsreiUes  Saneus  SmOf  Is  sapposed  to  have 

bMB  Biislskoo  by  Justin,  In  his  Ignoraooe  of  Latin, 

fcr  e«s  lo  honor  of  Simon.    If  the  inscription  had 

bsn  eonflMd  to  the  words  quoted  bj  Jvtlo,  such  a 

■Mike  might  have  been  eoooolvable ;  bat  It  goes  oa 

^  All  tbo  name  of  the  ^ver  and  other  particulars  : 

*  Inoai  Ssoeo  Deo  FkUo  sacmm  Sex.  Pompelus,  Sp. 

f-  Osl.  Mimisuas  Qniaqaennatls  deeus  BMentalls  do- 

iwa  Mtt.**    That  Justin,  a  man  of  Uleravy  aeqnlrs- 

Ms^  iboakl  be  onaNe  to  translals  soolft  an  lDserl|>> 

an-  Ihst  bs  sheaU  ntaqoete  U  In  an  Afologf  tejy 
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SllkfRI  0"100^  [wntehfur]  :♦  tvXd^aorr^ti 
Semri).  Properly  "  Shimri,"  son  of  Hosah,  a 
Merarite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
10).  Though  not  the  first-born,  bis  father  made 
him  the  head   of  the  fiimily.     The  LXX.  read 

^y^W,  »k&miri,  **  guards." 

SIN  n^P  [mire]:  2<£r,,  Jv^viy;  [in  ver.  15, 
Alex.  Taifis'']  Peltmum\  a  city  of  Kgypt,  men- 
tioned only  by  Ezekiel  (xxs.  15,  16).  The  n.anie 
ia  Hebrew,  or,  at  least,  Sbemitic.  Gesenius  sup- 
pones  it  to  signify  "  day,**  from  the  unused  root 

^^p,  probably  "he  or  it  was  muddy,  clayey."  It 
is  identified  in  the  Vulg.  with  Pelusinm,  nr  >o^ 
(TtoK,  ^  the  ekyey  or  muddy  **  town,  from  irvhis  % 
and  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  Arab'e  LU  Teent  i, 

XJuLbJIy  which  forms  part  of  the  names  of  Fmm 

et'Teenehy  the  Mouth  of  ^Tf-TVeneA,  the  supposed 
Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  Burg  or  Kntat  eU 
Teenth^  the  Tower  or  Castle  of  A'<-  Ttenth^  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  **  teen  *'  signifying  •*  mud,*' 
etc.,  in  Arabic,  'lliis  evidence  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  Sin  is  Pelusium.  'i*he  ancient  Egyptian  name 
is  still  to  be  sought  for:  ft  has  lieen  supposed  that 
Pelusium  preserxes  traces  of  it,  but  this  is  very  im- 
probable.    Champollion   identifies  Pelusium  with 

the  HepejULovji,  IlepejULcun  (the 

second  being  a  variation  held  by  Quatrem^re  to  be 
incorrect),  and   U^OeJULOTJl,  ©f  the  Copts, 

El-Farmh,  Le«^l,  of  the  Arabs,  which  was  in 

the  time  of  the  former  a  boundary-city,  the  limits 
of  a  govenior's  authority  being  stated  to  have  ex- 
tended from  Alexandria  to  Pilak-h,  or  Philee,  and 
Peremoun  (Acts  of  St.  Sarapamon  MS.  Opt.  Vat 
67,  fol.  90,  ap.  Quatrein^re,  Meimtires  Geog.  et  IfUi. 
luv  PlSgypte^  i.  259).     Champollion  ingeniiusly 

derives  this  name  teom  the  article  ^y    ^P>  "  to 

be,"  and  OJUli,  "mud"  {Vtgyrte,  ii.  82-87; 

oomp.  Brug8ch,(7eoyf'.  Inachr.  i.  p.  297).  Bruj^sch 
compares  the  ancient  Egyptian  HA-KKM,  which 
he  reads  Pe-rema,  on  our  system,  PE-REM,  <'  th« 
abode  of  the  tear,*'  or  **of  the  fish  rem  '*  {Geogi, 
Iruchr.  i.  /.  c,  pi.  Iv.  r^.  1679).  Pelusium,  he 
would  make  the  city  SAM  HAT  (or,  as  he  reads  it 
SAm-hud),  remarking  that  ^*the  nome  of  the  city 
S&mhud  **  is  the  only  one  which  has  the  determina- 
tive of  a  city,  and,  comparing  the  evidence  of  the 
Koman  nome-coins,  on  which  the  place  is  apparently 
treated  as  a  nome;  but  this  is  not  certain,  for  there 
may  have  been  a  Pelusiac  nome,  and  the  etymol'^y 

prepared  at  Rome  for  the  eye  of  a  Roman  empetor } 
and  that  the  mistake  should  be  repeated  hy  otbee 
early  writers  whoee  knowledge  of  LAtIn  In  unqiHwtioned 
(Irennus,  Adv.  Hares.  I.  20 ;  Tertullian,  Apol.  18),  — 
these  asBumptionB  form  a  series  of  lmprobaUlUi««| 
amonnttng  almost  to  an  ImposBlbilUy.  [ijee  Norton's 
Evidenres  of  the  trtn.  of  the  Oosptb^  2d  od.,  vol.  U 
pp.  iii.-xslil  (Addi.  Notee).] 

tt  This  later  date  is  to  a  certain  extent  oonflrmed 
by  the  account  of  Simon's  death  preserved  by  lllppo> 
.ytns  {Adti.  Hen.  vl.  20) ;  for  the  event  Is  staled  le 
nave  oeeurrMl  whJe  Petsr  and  Paol  (the  tsrm  Ae» 
ortfAoce  evidenU}  Implying  the  pgisiass  of  Ike  la«e«) 
at 
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»f  the  name  ^AMHAT  is  unknown  {Id.  p.  188; 
PL  xxviii.  17). 

Tlie  site  of  Pelusiuni  is  m  jet  undeterrnined.  It 
aas  been  tliotight  to  be  marked  hj  mounds  near 
Burg  et'  Teeneh^  now  called  eUFarmd  and  not  et- 
Teeneh.  This  is  disputed  by  Captain  Spratt,  who 
supposes  that  Uie  mound  of  Aboo-Kheeydr  indicates 
where  it  stood.  This  is  further  inland,  and  ap- 
parently on  the  west  of  the  old  Pelusiac  branch,  as 
was  Pelusiuni.  It  is  situate  between  FnmiA  and 
TtlrDtftnneh.*^  Whatever  may  have  been  its  exact 
position,  Pelusium  must  ha\'e  owed  it?  strength  not 
to  any  great  elevation,  but  to  its  being  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a  plain  of  marsh-land  and  mud,  never 
easy  to  traverse.  The  ancient  sites  in  such  alluvial 
tracts  of  Kgypt  are  in  general  only  sufficiently 
nused  above  the  level  of  the  plain  to  preserve  them 
ftom  l)eing  ityured  by  the  inundation. 

The  antiquity  of  the  town  of  Sin  may  perhaps 
be  inferred  fVom  the  mention  of  <*  the  wilderness 
U  Sin  "  in  the  Journeys  of  the  Israelites  (Ex.  xvi. 
1;  Num.  xxxiii.  11).  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  the  Isnielites  did  not  immediately  enter  this 
tract  on  leaving  the  cultivated  part  of  Egypt,  so 
that  it  is  held  to  have  been  within  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula,  and  therefore  it  may  take  its  name  from 
some  other  pUce  or  country  than  the  Egyptian  Sin. 

[Sin,  WlLDKKNKSS  OK.] 

P^usium  is  mentioned  by  Esekiel,  in  one  of  the 
prophecies  relating  to  the  inx-aaion  of  Egypt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  as  one  of  the  cities  which  should 
then  suffer  calamities,  with,  probably,  reference  to 
their  later  history.  The  others  spoken  of  are  Nopli 
(Memphis),  Zoan  (Tanis),  No  (Thebes),  Aven 
(Heliopoiis),  Pl-lieseth  (Bubastis),  and  Tehaphnehes 
(Daphme).  All  these,  excepting  the  two  ancient 
capitals,  Thebes  and  Memphis,  lay  on  or  near  the 
eastern  boundary' ;  and,  in  the  approach  to  Memphis, 
an  in\'ader  could  scarcely  advance,  after  capturing 
Pelusium  and  Daphnee,  without  taking  Tanis, 
Bubastis,  and  Heliopoiis.  In  the  most  ancient 
times  Tanis,  as  afterwards  Pelusium,  seems  to  ha\'e 
been  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  east.  Bubastis  was 
an  important  position  fVom  its  lofty  mounds,  and 
Heliopoiis  as  securing  the  approach  to  Memphis. 
The  prophet  speaks  of  Sin  as  "  Sin  the  stronghold 
of  Egypt  *'  (ver.  15).  This  place  it  held  from  that 
time  until  the  period  of  the  Romans.  Herodotus 
relates  that  Sennacherib  advanced  against  Pelusium, 
and  that  near  Pelusium  Cambyses  defeated  Psam- 
menitus.  In  like  manner  the  decisive  battle  in 
which  Ochus  defeated  the  last  native  king,  Nectane- 
bos,  NEKHT-NEBF,  was  fought  near  this  city. 
It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  Ezekiel  twice 
mentions  Pelusium  in  the  prophecy  which  contains 
^e  remarkable  and  signally-fulfiUed  sentence : 
^  There  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  laud  of 
Egypt'*  (ver.  13).  As  he  saw  the  long  train  of 
calamities  that  were  to  fall  upon  the  country, 
Pelusiuni  may  well  ha\'e  stood  out  as  the  chief  place 
3f  her  successive  humiliations.  Two  Persian  con- 
quests, and  two  submissions  to  strangers,  first  to 
Alexander,  and  then  to  Augustus,  may  exphun  the 
fspeeuil  misery  foretold  of  this  city:  **Sin  shall 
•uiRer  great  anguish  "  (ver.  16). 

We  find  in  the  Bible  a  geographical  name,  which 
has  the  fSorm  of  a  gent,  noun  derived  from  Sin,  and 
II  usually  held  to  apply  to  two  different  nations, 

•  Oapi.  Bpratt's  reports  haw  unftntunately  been 
ysliitod  only  In  abstract  ("  Delta  of  the  Nile,"  eto. ; 
I,  House  of  Cknamons,  8th  Feb.  1800),  with  a 
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occurs  among  the 


of 
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Noah,  the  Smite, 
sons  of  Canaan  (Gen.  z.  17; 
1  Chr.  i.  15).  This  pecple,  from  its  place  between 
the  Arkite  and  the  Arvadite  has  lieen  supposed  to 
have  settled  in  Syria  north  of  Palestine,  when 
similar  names  occur  in  classical  geography  and 
have  been  alleged  in  confirmation.  This  theory 
would  not,  however,  necessarily  imply  that  the  whole 
tribe  was  there  settled,  and  the  supposed  traces  of 
the  name  are  by  no  means  conclusive.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  oliaen^  that  some  of  the 
eastern  towns  of  liower  Egypt  have  Hebrew  as  well 
as  H^ptian  names,  as  HeUopoIis  and  Tanis;  trat 
those  very  near  the  border  seem  to  have  liame  only 
Hebrew  names,  as  Migdol;  so  that  we  have  an 
indication  of  a  Sbeinitic  influence  in  thia  part  of 
Egypt,  diminishing  in  degree  according  to  the  dis- 
tance from  the  bonier.  It  is  difficult  to  acoouut 
for  this  influence  by  the  single  circumatanoe  of  the 
Shepherd  invasion  of  Egypt,  especially  as  it  it 
shown  ret  more  strikingly  by  the  rsinariuibly  itraag 
characteristics  which  ha\'e  distinguished  the  in- 
habitants of  northeastern  l^^-pt  from  their  fdk>w- 
countrymen  from  the  days  of  Herodotus  and  AchiBes 
Tatius  to  our  own.  And  we  must  not  paaa  by  the 
statement  of  the  former  of  these  writers,  that  the 
Palestine  Syrians  dwelt  westward  of  the  Arabians 
to  the  eastern  boundary  of  ICgypt  (iii.  5,  and  abow 
p.  2736,  note  a).  Therefore,  it  does  not  aeeDi  a 
violent  hypothesis  that  the  Sinites  were  cotiiieeted 
with  Pelusium,  though  their  nudn  body  may  pcr> 
haps  have  settled  much  further  to  the  nmth.  The 
distance  u  not  greater  than  tliat  between  the  Hit- 
tites  of  southern  Palestine  and  tliose  of  the  vaUey 
of  the  .Orontes,  although  the  separation  of  the  \tm 
powerful  Hivites  into  those  dwelling  beneath  Moiiut 
Hermon  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  ooofed- 
o'acy  of  which  Gilieon  was  apparently  the  head,  ii 
perhaps  nearer  to  our  supposed  case.  If  the  Wil- 
derness of  Sin  owed  its  name  to  Pelusiuni,  this  is 
an  evidence  of  the  very  early  imp(Htanoe  of  the 
town  and  its  connection  with  Arabia,  whit4i  woold 
perhaps  be  strange  in  the  case  of  a  purely  Egyptian 
town.  The  conjecture  we  have  put  forth  suggests 
a  recurrence  to  the  old  explanation  of  the  famous 

menUon  of  **  the  Und  of  Sinim,'*  ^""T^  ^^^ 
in  Isaiah  (xliv.  12),  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to 
Chuia.  This  would  appear  from  the  context  to  be 
a  very  remote  region.  It  is  mentioned  after  the 
north  and  the  west,  and  woukl  seem  to  be  in  a 
southern  or  eastern  direction.  Sin  is  certainly  nd 
remote,  nor  is  the  supposed  place  of  Uie  Sinites  to 
the  nortli  of  Palestine;  but  the  expression  may  h* 
proverbial.  The  people  of  Pelusium,  if  of  Gmaanite 
origin,  were  certainly  remote  compared  to  most  <A 
the  other  Canaanites,  and  were  separated  by  alien 
peoples,  and  it  u  also  noticeable  tliat  they  were  to 
the  northeast  of  Palestine.  As  the  sea  bordering 
Palestine  came  to  designate  the  west,  as  in  this 
passage,  so  the  Und  of  Siuim  may  have  passed  into 
a  proverbial  expression  for  a  distant  and  sqianted 
country.    See,  however,  Sinite,  Sikim. 

R.  S.  P. 

SIN,  WILDERNESS  OP   (T^p— laiO : 
ffnifiof  %¥  [Vat  Scir]:   desertum   Sin),     *fbi 
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discover  Jtoo-JCft««ydf  ( ArrcmMU  d*  Phtkmt  dt 
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of  m  tcMi  of  the  wUderneis  which  the  bnd- 
m  mehed  after  leAving  the  encampment  by  the 
Rol  S«a  (Nam.  zuiii  11,  12).  Their  next  halt- 
iot^-flaoe  (Ex.  xvi.  1,  xrii.  1 )  was  Bephidim,  prob- 
ibij  the  Watfy  Feiran  [Rjephidim];  on  which 
nppontion  it  woohl  foUow  that  Sin  must  lie  be- 
tsem  that  wadj  and  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Sues, 
ud  of  eourae  west  of  Sinai.  Since  they  were  by 
tbk  time  gone  more  than  a  month  from  Egypt,  the 
iuoliij  must  be  too  far  towards  the  S.  E.  to  recttve 
\XM  mme  from  the  K«Qptian  Sin  of  Es.  zzx.  15, 
called  Xiit  by  the  LXX.,  and  identified  with  Pelu- 
n.a  (tee  imvioas  article).  In  the  wilderness  of 
Sin  die  Masxa  was  fir^t  gathered,  and  those  who 
i^ft  the  supposition  that  this  was  merely  the 
fiHonl  prodoet  of  the  Inrfa  bush,  find  from  the 
sNiBduce  of  that  shrub  in  Wady  es-Sheikh,  S.  E. 
tf  \r.  UkinmdU,  a  proof  of  local  identity.  [Elim.] 
At  iD  events,  that  wady  is  as  probable  as  any 
otWr.«  H.  H. 

8I5-OFFERING  (nKT^n:    a^ioprfa,  rh 

rift  ifUfriat^  w€pk  apaprias'  pro  peecato).  The 
ib-dbrinfc  among  the  Jews  was  the  sacrifice  in 
ebkh  the  ideas  i  propitiation  and  of  atonement 
fiff  tin  mie  most  distinctly  marked.  It  is  first 
diiecdj  enjoined  in  Lev.  iv.,  whereas  in  oo.  i.-iii. 
the  bornt-oflerii^,  meat  offiaing,  and  peaee-ofiferitag' 
n  taken  for  granted,  and  the  object  of  the  Law  is 
to  n^ulste,  not  to  ei^ioin  the  presentation  of  them 
to  the  Loid.  Nor  ia  the  word  ckaUAth  applied  to 
my  iscri6oe  in  ante-Mosaic  times.^  It  is  there- 
ioR  preuliariy  a  sarriftoe  of  the  Law,  agreeing  with 
tbe  dev  definition  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  stress 
hid  OD  the  '« sinftilneas  of  sin,*'  which  were  the 
lam  objeeto  of  the  Law  in  itself,  llie  idea  of 
popitistioo  was  no  doabt  latent  in  earlier  sscri- 
loei«  bat  it  was  taught  elearly  and  distinctly  in 
the  Uvitieal  sin-oflfertDg. 

TW  ecranonial  of  the  sin-oflMng  is  described  in 
I^.  iv.  and  vi.  llie  animal,  a  young  buUock  for 
tke  priest  or  tbe  congregation,  a  male  kid  or  Iamb 
ior  t  niler,  a  female  Idd  or  bunb  for  a  private  per- 
nio in  sJl  eases  without  blemish,  was  brought  by 
tbe  ■crifiecr  to  the  aKar  of  sacrifice;  his  hand  was 
hid  spoQ  its  head  (with,  as  we  learn  from  later 
^«*hk  sntborities,  n  ooufcesion  of  sin,  and  a  prayer 
tltit  the  victim  might  be  its  expiation);  of  the 
t4ood  of  the  slain  rictim,  some  was  then  sprinkled 
■veo  tines  before  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  some 
pot  CO  the  home  of  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the 
ittt  poiiTsd  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  sacrifice; 
tile  te  (ss  the  ehoieert  part  of  the  flesh)  was  then 
konit  €o  the  altar  as  a  bnmt>oflfering ;  the  re- 
■Modcr  of  the  body,  if  the  sin-oflMng  were  that 
tf  tkc  priest  himself  or  of  the  whole  congregation, 
*■  ewrisd  out  of  the  camp  or  city  to  a  **  clean 
fhei'*  end  there  bnrat;  bat  if  the  offering  were 
ikitof  sn  hidiridaal,  tbe  flesh  might  be  eaten  by 
*^  pMrts  alone  in  the  holy  pbee,  as  being  *«most 


•  •  Bsv.  f .  W.  HoUand  {Jmanal  ^tk»  Hop.  Chogr. 
'>^,  VOL  zzzvUl.  p.  266)  proposss  to  idsntiQr  the 
^iMoM  Of  81a  vrith  the  plain  of  e*  AyA,  which 
^  bcsMth  the  TU  range.  It  is  rather  a  sooceision 
'^  Ivfi  bislBS  tliaa  one  phdn,  and  after  rain  its  fi»r> 
^  !•  Ciisl  sad  Its  watsr-snpply  abundant,  for  an 
*k*teet  of  this  taapnrtaat  artlels  (On  tkt  P^utmla  of 
*«i)iM  the  addition  to  SniAX  (Aaier.  ed.).         H. 

» la  iKhakai  ne  in  Qen.  Iv.  7  Is  asserted,  sod 
by  high  authortty.  Ant  the  word  hsis 
19i 
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The  TKnpA88-oFKKRnfo  (Q^^:   wXif^i^ 

Xcio,  rh  r^r  wAi^/i/MXcros:  pro  deUcio)  is  closely 
connected  with  the  sin-oflfering  in  I^viticus,  but  at 
the  same  time  clearly  distinguished  from  it,  being 
in  some  cases  offered  with  it  as  a  distinct  port  of 
tbe  same  sacrifice:  as,  for  example,  in  the  cleansing 
of  the  leper  (f^v.  xiv.).  'llie  rictim  was  in  each 
case  to  be  a  ram.  At  the  time  of  offering,  in  all 
cases  of  damai^e  done  to  any  holy  thing,  or  to  any 
man,  restitution  vras  made  with  the  addition  of  a 
fifth  part  to  the  principal;  the  blood  was  sprinkled 
round  about  upon  tbe  altar,  as  in  the  burnt-offer- 
ing; the  fat  burnt,  and  flesh  disposed  of  as  in  the 
sin-ofifring.  The  distinction  of  ceremonial  cleariy 
indicates  a  difibrenoe  in  the  idea  of  the  two  sacri 
fices. 

The  nature  of  that  difference  is  still  a  subject 
of  great  controversy.     Looking  first  to  the  derii**- 

tion  of  the  two  words,  we  find  that  Hb^^n  is  de- 
rived from  b^^r^t  which  is,  properly,  to  **  miss'' 
a  mark,  or  to  ^<  err  **  ftxim  a  way,  and  secondarily 
to  '^ sin,'*  or  to  incur  '« penalty;"  that  QB^^  is 

derived  from  the  root  3^/^  which  is  properly  to 
»*fail,"  having  for  its  "primary  idea  negligence^ 
especially  in  gait"  ((Ses.).  It  is  clear  that,  so  fisr 
as  derivation  goes,  there  appears  to  be  more  of 
reference  to  general  and  actual  sin  in  the  former, 
to  special  cases  of  nei^ligence  in  the  latter. 

Turning  next  to  the  description,  in  the  book  of 
Leviticus,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  each 
should  be  offered,  we  find  one  important  passage 
(Lev.  V.  1-18)  in  which  the  sacrifice  is  called  first 
a  " trespass-oflbring "  (ver.  6),  and  then  a  "sin- 
offering  "  (vv.  7,  9,  11,  12).  But  the  nature  of 
the  victims  in  ver.  6  agrees  with  the  ceremonial 
of  tbe  latter,  not  of  the  former;  the  application  of 
the  latter  name  is  more  emphatic  and  reiterated; 
end  there  is  at  ver.  14  a  formal  introduction  of  the 
law  of  the  trespass-offering,  exactly  as  of  the  taw 
of  the  sin-ofl^ng  in  iv.  1.     It  is  therefore  safe  to 

conclude  that-  the  word  &^^  is  not  here  used  iri 
its  technical  sense,  and  that  tha  passage  ia  to  be 
referred  to  the  sin-oflering  only 

We  find,  then,  that  Uie  sin-oflbrings  were  — 

A.  Regular. 

1.  For  the  whoU  people,  at  the  New  Moon, 
Passover,  Pentecost,  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  (N^um.  xxviii.  15-xxix.  38),  besides 
the  solemn  oflbring  of  the  two  goats  on  the  Great 
Day  of  Atonement  (I^v.  xvi.). 

9.  For  the  PrietU  and  LevUee  at  their  conse- 
cration (Ex.  xxix.  10-li,  36);  besides  the  yeariy 
sin-oflfering  (a  bullock)  for  the  high-priest  on  the 
Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.).e 

B.  Spbcial. 

1.  For  any  smi  of  Mf^noranoe"  against  thf 


probably  means  (as  In  the  Yulg.  and  A.  7.)  "shi.*' 
The  foot  that  it  Is  nevwr  used  in  appUcatioo  to  any 
other  ssorifioe  In  Genesis  or  Exodus,  alone  makss  the 
fnnslatlon  **dn<oflbring"  hers  very  Improbable. 

e  To  thess  may  be  added  the  saerifloe  of  the  rsd 
hillbr  (conducted  with  the  oeramoolal  of  a  sln-ofhring), 
from  the  ashes  of  whieh  was  made  the  "walsr  ef 
separation,"  used  in  asitsln  sasse  sf  i 
See  Nan 
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oommaiidmaii  of  Uib  Lord,  od  the  part  of  pricit, 
people,  ruler,  or  private  man  (Lev.  ir.}. 

2.  For  rtfuial  to  bear  wUneu  under  acljuntion 
(Le?.  ▼.  1). 

3.  Far  ceremonial  dejUemeni  not  wlUftiUy  oon- 
Incted  (Lev.  ▼.  2,  3),  under  which  may  he  elaeaed 
the  oflbrings  at  the  purification  of  women  (zii.  6-^, 
at  the  cleansing  of  leproey  (xiv.  19,  31),  or  the  un- 
oleanneea  of  men  or  women  (zv.  16,  30),  on  the 
defilement  of  a  Naiarite  (Num.  vi  6-11}  or  the 
expiration  of  his  vow  (ver.  16). 

i.  For  the  Irreach  of  a  ragh  oaikj  the  keeping 
of  which  would  involve  sin  (Lev.  v.  4). 

The  tnspass-ofibrings,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
always  special,  as  — 

1.  For  tacriUge  **tn  iffnoranee^**  witli  oom- 
pensatbn  for  the  harm  done,  and  the  gift  of  a  fifth 
part  of  the  value  besides  to  the  priest  (Lev.  v.  15, 
16). 

2.  For  ignorant  tranegremon  against  some  defi- 
nite prohibition  of  the  Law  (v.  17-19). 

^  8.  Fvr  frauds  9upprti$ion  of  the  truth,  or  per^ 
jury  aeaitist  man,  with  compensation,  and  with 
the  addition  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  value  of  the 
property  in  question  to  the  person  wronged  (vi. 
1-6). 

i.  For  rape  of  a  betrothed  tiave  (Lev.  zix.  20, 
91). 

6.  At  the  purification  of  the  leper  (L<ev.  xiv. 
12),  and  the  polluted  Nazarite  (Num.  vi.  12), 
ofiered  with  the  sin-oflfering. 

From  this  enumeration  it  will  be  clear  that  the 
two  classes  of  sacrifices,  although  distinct,  touch 
closely  upon  each  other,  as  especially  in  B.  (1)  of 
the  sin-oflTering,  and  (2)  of  the  trespass-oflfering. 
It  is  also  evident  that  the  sin-ofi^ng  was  the  <mly 
regular  and  general  recognition  of  sin  in  the  ab- 
stract, aod  accordingly  was  fiir  more  solemn  and 
symbolical  in  its  ceremonial;  the  trespaas-ofiering 
was  confined  to  special  cases,  most  of  which  related 
to  the  doing  of  some  material  damage,  either  to 
the  holy  things  or  to  man,  except  in  (5),  where  the 
trespass-offering  is  united  with  the  sin-offering. 
Josephus  (Ant  iii.  9,  §  3)  declares  that  the  sin- 
offering  is  presented  by  thoee  "  who  &11  into  sin  in 
ignorance"  (war'  hyvolw)^  and  the  trespass-oflfhr- 
ing  by  "  one  who  has  sinned  and  is  conscious  of 
his  sin,  but  has  no  one  to  convict  him  thereof.** 
From  this  it  may  be  inferred  (as  by  Winer  and 
others)  that  the  former  was  used  in  cases  of  known 
sin  against  some  definite  law,  the  latter  in  the  case 
of  secret  sin,  unknown,  or,  if  known,  not  liable  to 
judicial  cognisance.  Other  opinions  have  hetxx  en- 
tertained, widely  different  firom,  and  even  opposed 
to  one  another.  Many  of  them  are  given  in 
Winer's  Jie<dw.  "  Schuldopfer."  The  opinions 
which  suppose  one  offering  due  for  sins  of  omis- 
sion,  and  the  other  for  sins  of  commission,  have  no 
foundation  in  the  language  of  the  Law.  Others, 
with  more  plausibility,  refer  the  sin-ofiking  to  sins 
of  pure  ignorance,  the  trespass-ofiering  to  those  of 
a  more  sinful  and  deliberate  character;  but  this 
dues  not  agree  with  I^v.  v.  17-19,  and  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  solemn  contrast  between  sins  of 
ignorance,  which  might  be  atoned  for,  and  <'  sins 
(^  presumption,"  against  which  death  without 
mercy  is  denounced  in  Num.  xv.  30.  A  third 
ofunion  supposes  the  siu-ofiering  to  refer  to  sins 
for  which  no  material  and  earthly  atonement  could 
te  made,  the  trespass-ofiSving  to  those  for  whieh 
inalerial  compensation  was  possible.  This  theory 
4m  SBmetJiIng  to  support  it  in  the  foet  that  in 
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some  cases  (see  Lor.  ▼.  15, 16,  vi.  1-4)  ecaipan» 
tkm  was  prescribed  as  aoeessory  to  the  sasrifies 
Others  seek  mors  recondite  distioctaons,  sopposiog 
(e.  g,)  thai  the  sin-oflering  had  for  its  od^  the 
elesosing  of  the  saoetuary  or  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  trespass-ofiering  the  deansing  of  the  indi- 
vidual; or  that  the  former  referred  to  the  tSed 
of  sin  upon  the  soul  ilael^  the  latter  to  the  eflect 
of  sin  as  the  breach  of  an  external  law.  Withoat 
attempting  to  decide  so  difiScult  and  so  contro- 
verted a  question,  we  may  draw  the  IbUowii^  eoD- 
eiusbns:  — 

First,  that  the  iln-oflhring  was  for  the  wn 
•olemn  and  comprehensive  of  the  two  sacrifices. 

Secondly,  that  the  sin-offtring  looked  mors  Is 
the  guiit  of  the  sin  done,  farres(wetiv«  of  its  soo- 
sequenoes,  while  the  trespass-oflbring  kicked  to  tbi 
evil  consequmoes  of  sin,  dther  against  the  mnke 
of  God,  or  against  man,  and  to  the  duty  of  atone- 
ment, as  for  as  atonement  was  poesible.  Hence  the 
two  might  with  propriety  be  offered  together. 

Thirdly,  that  in  the  sin-oflfering  esperiaHj  we 
find  symbdiaed  the  aeknowledgmeat  of  siufidncM 
as  inherent  in  man,  and  of  the  need  of  ezpiatioQ 
by  saeriilce  to  renew  the  broken  eovenaat  betireco 
man  and  God* 

There  is  one  other  question  of  aooM  inteiert,  ai 
\o  the  nature  of  the  sins  for  whieh  either  sscrifioe 
oould  be  oflfered.  It  is  seen  at  once  that  is  the 
Law  of  Leviticus,  most  of  them,  whidi  sre  nnt 
purely  ceremonial,  are  called  sins  of  «*ignorsaoe  '* 
(see  Heb.  ix.  7);  and  in  Num.  zr.  30,  it  is  ei 
pressly  saM  that  whUe  such  sins  can  be  atoned 
for  by  oflferinga,  **  the  soul  that  doeth  aogbt  pre- 
tumfiwmeUf  *'  (Heb.  with  a  high  hand)  **  shall  be 
cut  off  from  among  his  people."  ....  **Hii 
iniquity  shall  be  upon  him  "  (oomp.  Heb.  x.  dS). 
But  there  are  sufficient  indications  that  the  nns 
here  called  "  of  ignorance  '*  are  more  strictly  thoM 
of  «'  negligence  **  or  "  frailty,"  «  repented  of  by  the 
unpunished  offender,  as  opposed  to  those  df  de- 
liberate and  unrepentant  sin.  The  HdMvwinxd 
itself  and  its  derivations  are  so  naed  m  Ps.  eiii. 
67  iiwKnfifjJKvira,  LXX.) ;  1  Sam.  xxri.  SI 
{^ryif^Ka};  Ps.  xiz.  13  {wnpawrA/wm);  Jobxix. 
4  {wJsAmos)'  The  words  hywAupa  and  Ctvois 
have  a  corresponding  extent  of  meaning  in  thi 
N.  T. ;  as  when,  in  Acts  iiL  17,  the  Jews,  io  their 
crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  are  said  to  have  acted 
KOT*  hrywoiw  ;  and  hi  Eph.  iv.  18;  1  Pet.  L  U, 
the  vices  (^  heathenism,  done  sgainst  the  light  ol 
conscience,  are  still  refemd  to  Ayyoca.  The  oit 
of  the  word  (like  that  of  ityrm/wretp  ia  cknicsl 
Greek)  is  found  in  all  languages,  and  depends  so 
the  idea  that  goodness  is  man's  true  wisdom,  sod 
that  sin  is  the  failing  to  recognise  this  truth.  If 
from  the  word  we  torn  to  the  sins  actually  reisned 
to  in  Lev.  iv.,  v.,  we  find  some  which  certainly  an 
not  sins  of  pure  ignoranoe:  thej  are  indeed  fte 
out  of  the  whole  range  of  sinfubiess,  but  they  sn 
real  sins.  The  kter  Jews  (see  Outnun,  De  &icr»- 
ficOi)  limited  the  application  of  the  sin-oflerinj;  to 
negative  sins,  sins  in  ignorance,  and  sins  in  action, 
not  in  thonght,  evidently  conceiving  it  to  apply  to 
actual  sins,  but  to  sins  of  a  secondary  wder. 

In  considering  this  sul^ect,  it  must  be  lemeni' 
bered  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law  had  a  teroponl. 


a  Trom  the  reot 
(*  otr  **  or  **  wander  A«t 
to  Ike  loot  of  the  won!  «totfftc4  Itnll 


Djr,  er   n;^,   slgaHyiaff  •■ 
at  or  the  way,*'  ««iffwsts  la  snm 
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and  eflbbt.  They 
to  Itia  phoe  in  the  eommon- 
vedth  of  imri;  thej  were  therefore  en  atonement 
to  the  knifc  of  lerael  fiir  tJie  inftingement  of  hie 
U«.  It  is  deer  that  thU  mnet  have  limited  the 
ixtnt  of  their  legal  applieetioo;  for  there  are 
triaai  for  wlii^  the  iotereat  and  very  existence 
tf  a  eaeiel}'  denDaad  tbat  (here  should  be  no  pardon. 
Ita  SD  for  10  the  aacrifioea  had  a  Bpiritoal  and 
topical  maaniiy,  eo  fiff  as  they  nece  sooght  by  a 
Rpentaai  opiril  aa  a  sign  and  means  of  reeoneile- 
asBt  with  Uod,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they 
hidawiiler  aeope  and  a  real  spiritaal  eflket  so  long 

remained.     [See  Sacri- 

1 
Far  the  mora  aolenm  shiHiflhringB,  see  Dat  or 

U^mtmr;  LspBoar,  ete.  A.  B. 

SI'NA,  MOUNT  {rh  $po$  Sim;  [Vat  Sin. 
.\Jex.  in  jod.,  Scimi:]  mons  Simi).  The  Greek 
iarm  of  the  widl-known  name  which  in  the  O.  T. 
sbirenally,  and  aa  often  aa  not  in  the  Apocr.  and 
V.  T.,  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  Si2(Ai.  Sina  occurs 
/od.  ▼.  U;«  AcU  TiL  30,  38.  G. 

SraAl  [tayt]  CTQ  \jaggfd,fi»aofvhfU, 
Fcnt]:  aira;  pTat.^  Scimr:]  SinnJ),  Nearly  in  the 
entrs  ef  the  peDinsnla  which  stretches  between  the 
bm  of  the  Red  Sea  lies  a  wedge  of  granite,  gr3n> 
itaa,  aad  porphyry  roeks,  rising  to  between  8,000 
a^  9VD00  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  shape  resembles 
t  aaknc  tiiangle,  with  a  crescent  cut  from  its 
awtheiu  or  longer  side,  on  which  border  Russeg- 
gcr'i  anp  givea  a  broad,  skirting  tract  of  old  wA 
^ndalone,  reaching  nearly  from  gulf  to  gulf,  and 
triTened  by  a  few  ridges,  chiefly  of  a  tertiary  for- 
aatifla,  mnmni;  nearly  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  On  the 
S.  W.  aide  of  thia  triangle,  a  wide  alluvia]  plain  — 
ttwrowiim,  however,  towards  the  N.  —  lines  the 
»wt  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  whilst  that  on  the  eastern 
3r  .Uafaoh  eoaat  ia  so  narrow  as  almost  to  disap- 
i)ar.  Between  these  allaviai  edges  and  the  granitic 
'sasB  a  strip  of  the  same  sandstone  is  interposed, 
the  two  slripa  eonverging  at  Rd§  Afohnmmed^  the 
«mheni  promontory  of  the  whole.  This  nucleus 
jf  plutoiue  rocks  ia  said  to  bear  no  trace  of  volcanic 
aetian  shsee  the  original  upheaval  of  its  niaaaes 
(Staafer,  pp.  SI,  89).  Laborde  {Tnwels,  p.  105) 
thoogfat  he  detected  some,  but  does  not  ai&rm  it 
Icf  ffmeni  eonfigm^ation  runs  into  neither  ranges 
mr  peaka,  but  ia  that  of  a  plateau  cut  across  with 

1,^  whence  spring  the  clifi  and 
beginning  with  a  very  gradual 
aid  teroifaiating  in  a  very  steep  aaeent.     It  has 
(Stanley,  8.  if  P.  p.  11)  hi  three 
aa  follows:  — 
N.  W.  cluster  above  Whdy  Feirdn ;  its 
relief  found  in  the  five-peaked  ridge  of 
SerM,  at  a  height  of  6,349  feet  above  the  sea. 
\For  an  aeooont  of  the  singular  natural  basin  into 
ffklch  the  watcta  of  this  portkm  of  the  mountain 


•  la 


the  pfeseat  9rssk  test  of  both 
««  Udv,  not  Vov«  vrv  StimU  But  the 
mansin  of  the  A  Y.  of  19111s,  notwith- 
,  — «<  Gieek,  Inte  tbe  way  of  the  wtMer- 
that  beiog  oearar  to  the  YuJg.  duerta 


loMnaoo'S  » Memoir  on  the  Maps"  (vol.  lU 
I,  pp.  8i-89),  a  meet  important  oomsDent  on 
of  anthorHy  for  <UfliNent  portions 
if  Iha  leBlso,  and  tbe  wefghf  doe  Co  «aeh,  aad  eon- 
a  Jetl  flauHoB  legwrdlng  ehe  Indleatlons  of 
by 
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mass  are  received,  and  its  probable  conneetioo  with 
Scriptural  topography,  see  Kkphidim.  ) 

2.  The  eastern  and  central  one;  its  highest  point 
the  Jebel  Kaiherin,  at  a  height  of  8,068  (Ruppell) 
to  8,168  (ttuss^jrger)  feet,  and  including  the  Jebet 
Mtbaj  the  height  of  which  is  variously  set  (by 
Schubert,  Rilp^,  and  Ruasegger)  at  6,796,  7,038, 
and  7,097  feet 

8.  The  S.  E.  one,  closely  connected,  however, 
with  9;  its  hlgheat  point,  Um  Shaumer,  being  that 
also  of  tbe  wlK>le. 

Tie  three  last-named  peaka  all  lie  very  n«^ty 
in  a  line  of  about  9  miles  drawn  from  the  mo«t 
northerly  of  them,  Af  i2«i,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  S. ; 
and  a  perpendicular  to  this  line,  traced  on  tbe  map 
westwards  for  about  SO  miles,  nearly  tra\-erses  tbe 
whole  length  of  the  range  of  Serbdl.  ■  These  lines 
show  the  area  of  greatest  relief  for  the  peninsuia,^ 
nearly  equidistant  ftY>m  each  of  ita  embracing  guUii, 
and  sUk)  fh>m  its  northern  base,  the  range  A  tt- 
71A,  and  its  southern  apex,  the  RA$  Mohammed. 

Before  considering  the  claims  of  tbe  individual 
mountains  to  Scriptural  notice,  there  occurs  a  qnee- 
tion  regarding  the  relation  of  the  names  Horeb 
and  Sinai.  The  latter  name  fint  occurs  as  that 
of  tbe  limit  on  the  further  side  from  Egypt  of  the 
wilderness  of  Sin  (Ex.  zvi.  1),  and  again  (six.  1,  9) 
as  the  "  wiMemess  '*  or  <'  desert  of  Sinai,'*  before 
Afimnt  Sinai  is  actually  sfioken  of,  as  in  ver.  11 
soon  after  we  find  it.  But  the  name  «*  Horeb  "  << 
is,  in  the  case  of  the  rebuke  of  the  people  bj  God 
for  their  sin  in  making  the  golden  calf,  reintro- 
duced into  the  Sinaitio  narrative  (xxziii.  6),  having 
been  previously  most  recently  us^  in  the  story  of 
the  murmuring  at  Rephidim  (xvii.  6,  *'  I  will  stand 
before  thee  there  upon  the  rock  in  Horeb  '*),  and 
earlier  as  the  name  of  the  scene  of  the  appearance 
of  God  in  the  ''burning  bush"  (iii.  1).  Now, 
since  Rephidim  seems  to  be  a  desert  stage  apart 
from  the  place  where  Israel  "  camped  before  the 
mount "  (Sinai,  xix.  2),  it  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  a  Horeb  at  Rephidim,  apparently  as  the  specific 
spot  of  a  particular  transaction  (so  that  the  refiige 
of  a  *'  general "  name  Horeb,  contrasted  with  Sinai 
as  a  special  one,  is  out  ofi^),  and  a  Horeb  in  the 
Sinaitio  region,  apparently  a  synonym  of  the  moun- 
tain which,  since  the  scene  of  the  narrative  is  fixed 
at  it,  had  been  called  Sinai.  Lepeius  removes  the 
difficulty  by  making  8er6Al  Sinai,  but  against  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  even  stronger  olgeo- 
tions.  But  a  proper  name  given  from  a  natural 
feature  may  recur  with  that  feature.  Such  ia 
'*  Horeb,"  properly  signifying  <*  ground  left  dry  by 
water  draining  off."  Now  both  at  Rephidim  and 
at  Kadeih  Meribah,  where  was  the  "  fountain  of 
Judgmeot"  (Gen.  xlv.  7),  it  is  expressly  mentioned 
that  **  there  waa  no  water;  "  and  the  inference  is 
that  aome  ordinary  supply,  expected  to  be  found 
there,  had  failed,  possibly  owing  to  drought  **  The 
rock  ia  Horeb"  was  (Ex.  xvii.  6)  what  Moses 

c  Dr.  Stanley  (p.  77)  notices  another  **  very  high 
movratain  8.  W.  of  thtuSkSm^r,  apparsntly  caleulatsd 
hy  B&ppell  to  be  the  falgtaest  In  the  penlniaia  .  .  . 
possibly  that  ealM  by  Burokhardt  Tkommar,  or  «!• 
Koiy.*  But  this  seems  only  to  effect  an  extension  of 
the  aiM  of  the  lellef  In  the  dheetion  Indicated. 

tf  Dr.  Stanley  has  spoken  of  two  of  the  thras  psih 
ssfes  in  Bxodus  hi  which  Horeb  oeenrs  (Hi.  1,  zvfl.  6) 
as  "  doubtfhl,"  and  of  the  thhrd  (zzxlil.  6)  as  "  asa- 
blfaoos;**  but  he  does  not  say  oo  what  gmvlP 
(A  ^  l».  p.  Jl,  notel. 
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It  probftbljT  itood  on  the  ezMt  tpot  when 
Uie  water  was  expected  to  be,  bat  waa  not.  Now 
Lepdus  (Tow,  April  29,  tranal  by  CottreU,  p.  74) 
found  in  H^ody  Fetrdn,  which  he  identifiea  with 
Rephidim,  ain^Iar  alluvial  banka  of  earth  whioh 
may  have  once  formed  the  bottom  of  a  Udce  aiuoe 
dried.a  If  this  was  the  soeiie  of  the  miracle  [tee 
Rkfhidim],  the  propriety  of  the  name  Uoreb,  at 
applied  to  it,  becomes  dear.  Further,  in  dl  the 
places  of  Deut.  where  Horeb  is  found  [see  Horkb], 
it  seems  to  be  used  in  reference  to  the  people  as 
the  place  where  they  stood  to  receive,  rather  than 
whence  God  appeared  to  give  the  Law,  whioh  is 
apparently  in  the  same  book  of  Deut.  indicated  by 
Sinai  (xxxiil.  8);  and  in  the  one  remaining  passage 
of  Ifjcod.,  where  Horeb  occurs  in  the  uanatiTe  of 
the  same  events,  it  is  used  also  in  referenoe  to  the 
people  (xzxiii.  6),  and  probably  refers  to  what  they 
had  previously  done  in  the  matter  of  the  golden 
calf  (xxzii.  2,  3).  if  this  be  accepted,  there  remams 
in  the  Pentateuch  only  Ex.  iii.  1,  where  Moses  led 
the  flocks  of  Jethroy**  to  the  mountain  of  God,  to 
Horeb; "  but  this  form  of  speech,  which  seems  to 
identify  two  local  names,  is  sometimes  not  a  strict 
appontion,  but  denotes  an  extension,  especially 
where  the  places  are  so  dose  together  that  the 
writer  tacitly  recognizes  them  as  one.^  Thus  Horeb, 
strictly  taken,  may  probably  be  a  dry  plain,  \'alley, 
or  bed  of  a  wady  near  the  mountain;  and  yet 
MowU  Horeb,  on  the  "  vast  green  pbin  "  of  which 
was  doubtless  excellent  pasture,  may  mean  the 
mountain  viewed  in  reference  thereto,*^  or  its  side 
abutting  thereon.  The  nientkm  of  Horeb  in  later 
books  (e.  g,  1  K.  vUi.  9,  xix.  8)  seems  to  show  that 
it  had  then  become  the  designation  of  the  moun- 
tain and  region  generally.  The  spoc  where  the 
people  tbemseh-es  took  part  in  the  greatest  event 
(.f  their  history  would  naturally  become  the  popular 
name  in  later  derignations  of  that  event.  **  Thou 
rftoodest  before  the  Ixnrd  thy  God  in  fforeb  "  was 
a  literal  fiust,  and  became  the  great  basis  of  all 
traditions  of  it.  By  this  they  recognised  that  they 
bad  been  brought  into  covenant  with  God.  On 
the  contrary,  in  Neb.  ix.  18,  we  read,  <*  Thou 
earnest  down  upon  Mount  Sinai.'* 

But  beyond  the  question  of  the  rektion  which 
these  names  mutually  bear,  there  remains  that  of 
site.  Sinai  is  clearly  a  summit  distinctly  marked. 
Where  are  we  to  look  for  it?  There  are  three 
principal  views  in  answer  to  this  question :  — 

I.  That  of  I^psiua,  above  mentioned,  favored 
also  by  Burokhardt  ( Trav.  p.  609),  that  Serbdl  is 
Sinai,  some  30  miles  distant  weatward  from  the 
Je^l  MuBft,  but  close  to  the  Wady  Feirdn  and  tU- 
Ihuue,  which  he  identifies,  as  do  most  authorities, 
with  Rephidim  (Lepsius,  p.  74),  just  a  mile  fkrom 
■he  old  convent  of  Fnrdn,    On  this  view  Isnd 


«  "  Alluvial  moonds  '*  are  visible  at  the  foot  of  the 
Modem  Horeb  olifll  in  the  plain  er'RoAeh ;  Just  as 
Lepeios  noticed  others  at  the  Wady  Ftirtn.  (Oomp. 
Stanlay,  8.  If  P.  p.  40,  Lepsius,  p.  84.) 

fr  8o  In  Oen.  zUl.  8,  Abiam  goes  <*  to  Bethel,  unto 
the  plaoe  where  his  tent  had  been  at  the  beginning, 
Bethel  and  Hai ;  '*  t.  «.  rsaUj  to  Bethel,  and 
rbat  further. 

''  It  ought  not  to  be  Ml 
Ixfbce  of  the  deeert  oftoi  seen 
lo  the  ssme  mounoUn,  vaUeyt  v^m  ^  ^*  ^'"^  names 
to  dUhrent  mountains,  ete.,  beoauee,  perhaps,  they 
ladffe  of  them  by  tlie  way  in  whieh  leading  featuree 
froap  themaelvee  to  the  eye,  and  whIeh  vailes  with 
%m  baMtoal  point  of  view  (Leprius,  p.  04). 


unnoUeed  that  dlSnent 
to  give  dUfcrent  names 


would  have  reached  Sinai  the  mam  daj  Iha4  Ikey 
fought  with  Amalek:  '•the  deaampmeQi  oeevied 
during  the  batOs*'  (iMrf.  p-BO)— ao  nlikriy  thing 
since  the  contest  waa  eridently  fisvee  and  doae,  and 
lasted  till  sunset.  SeHM  is  the  meat  magiiifiesnt 
mountain  of  the  peninsnia,  liaing  with  a  crown  of 
five  peaks  frcm  the  maritinie  plain  on  one  aide,  and 
from  the  Wady  Feirdn  en  the  other,  asid  allowing 
its  ftill  height  at  once  to  the  ty;  asd  Ritter 
{Geogr.  xiv.  734-786)  has  suggested  «  tfasa  it  might 
hate  been,  before  the  actual  Eiodua,  known  ss 
^  the  mount  of  God  **  to  the  Amalddte  AiBba,a9d 
even  to  the  Egyptiana.*  The  earlieat  trwiitioos  ue 
in  iU  fovor.  **  It  is  undoubtedly  ides»ftiiM  with 
Sinai  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Coaraaa  that  is, 
by  all  known  writen  to  the  time  of  Justinian,*'  as 
confirmed  by  the  positaon  ^^of  the  epiaetninl  dtyef 
Parsn  at  ito  foot'*  (Stanley,  8.^  P.  p.  40). 

But  there  are  two  main  ol«|ectiooa  to  this:  (L) 
It  is  clear,  from  Ex.  xix.  9  (oomp.  xvil.  1),  that  the 
interval  between  Rephhiim  and  Sinai  was  that  of  a 
regular  stage  of  the  march.  The  expnassms  in  the 
Hebrew  are  those  constantly  used  for  decamping 
and  encamping  in  the  books  of  Ex.,  Num.,  and 
Deut;  and  thus  a  Sinai  within  a  mik  of  Bephidim 
is  unsuitable.  (8.)  There  is  no  plain  or  wady  of 
any  sufficient  siae  near  SerM/  to  cfier  campinK 
ground  to  so  laiige  a  host,  or  periiapa  the  tenth  part 
of  them.  Dr.  Stewart  (TAe  Tent  and  tike  A'Arm, 
p.  146)  contends  for  Serbdl  as  the  real  Sinai,  seek- 
ing to  obviate  okyection  (1),  by  making  Rephidim 
**no  higher  up  than  He^uih**  [REmipm],  and 
(S),  by  R^arding  Wady  Aieiat  and  Wwi^  Himm 
as  capacious  enough  for  the  host  to  camp  in  {ibid. 
p.  145);  a  very  doubtful  assertion. 

II.  The  eeoond  is  that  of  Bitter/ tha*^  altowing 
Serbdi  the  revenoce  of  an  eariy  aanotnary,  the 
Jebei  M^ea  is  Sinai,  and  that  the  Weiy  e«- 
Sebayeh^  which  its  S.  £.  or  highest  smnmit  over- 
hangs, is  the  spot  where  the  people  camped  before 
the  mount;  but  the  seoood  ejection  to  Serbik 
applies  almost  in  equal  force  to  this  —  the  want  of 
space  below.  The  wady  is  ^  rough,  uneven,  and 
narrow  "  (Stanley,  B.  f  P'  p-  76) ;  and  there  aeems 
no  possibility  of  the  people's  "  removing  (Ex.  xx. 
18)  and  standing  alar  off,"  and  yet  praserring  any 
connection  with  the  scene.  Further,  this  site  oficn 
no  such  feature  as  a  **  brook  that  deaeendcd  o«t  of 
the  mount  "  (Deut  ix.  21). 

III.  llie  third  is  that  of  BoUnnn,  that  the 
modem  Horeb  of  the  mooka  —  namdy,  the  N.  W. 
and  fower  face  of  the  Jebei  MUa^  crowned  with  a 
renge  of  magnificent  diA,  the  highest  point  called 
Rixe  Satdfth^  or  Sqfa&/eh,M  speUed  by  Robinson— 
overlooking  the  plain  er-Bahak^  Is  the  scene  of  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  and  that  peak  the  moontaia 
into  which  Moses  ascended.  In  this  view,  alaai, 
Strauss  appean  to  coindde  (Sinai  and  Gaigofha^ 
p.  116).  Lepsius  ol^jecti,  but  without  mneh  fcroe 
(since  he  himself  climbed  it),  that  the  peak  Smti/ek 


d  Bofalnson.  en  the  other  band  (1.  TB,  IHU 
that  StrmAi  el-Kkadim  (or  Chadtm),  lying 
Smbdl^  was  a  piece  of  pUgrlmsge  to  the  andant 
tlans,  and  a  euppoeable  dtfeot  of  Moo 
"  three  days*  Journey  Into  the  wUdameee."    But 
pUgrlmsge  was  an  element  In  the  relpikm  of 
■gypt  seems  at  least  donbtfU. 

«  So  Dr.  Stewart  (Tke  Tmt  and  Uu  JTiwi,  p. 
as^'s,  "  that  It  was  a  place  of  iddataouB  wecshlip 
the  paeesge  of  the  ohildmi  of  Isrsel  is 

"    He  rsnders  the  aaase  by  "  Lord  >•— >  » 

/  Qeegr.  xlv.  666. 


north  at 
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I— riylMBW ilili  It  it  niora  to  the  pnrpoie  to  | 
}taBic  that  the  wfaola  J<6e/  M^aa  is,  oompon^ 
Ind;  vilh  a4|M8Dt  moimtaiofl,  intigiufleaot;  "iti 
ya^  fimitad  in  tho  eaat,  loatbf  and  west,  by 
\a^  mounlMM  **  (Riippell,<>  quoted  by  Kobinioii, 
.  10&,  sole;  oanpw  See^n,  HtittsH^  vol.  ii.  p.  93); 
'in  itis '^nfliote  and  almost  oonoealed."  Bat 
tie  Ugh  giOQod  of  Ber^al  being  rejected  Ibr  the 
V09I  RMOos,  and  novoiee  having  ever  been  laSsed 
k&Nrof  the  Urn  Skaumer,**  the  highest  pohii  in 
the  pesoaala,  lying  8.  W.  of  the  Afiua,  sooie  tneh 
■ooatoy  tnd  etefihadowed  peak  muit  be  assuined. 
Ite  ff^i»ation  of  moantain  with  plain  ia  the 
^nu*  tetnn  of  this  site;  in  ohooeing  it,  we  lose 
a  tknoantain,  as  oompared  with  8^6dly  hot  vre 
|BD  in  the  phin,  of  wliieh  Strbdl  has  nothing, 
let  thft  viaw  from  the  pbdn  appears  bj  no  means 
vuttBg  to  fMuies  of  mi^festj  and  awe  {S,  ^  P. 
PP.U4S}.  Dr.StanIe7iiBmarked(iS.#P.p.4d) 
lone  iHoml  mounds  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff 
■*vfaieh  enedj  ansvrcied  to  the  bounds  "set  to 
nmb  Ahe  peopla.  In  this  long  retiring  twvep  of 
tf-Bakak,  Af$  people  oouM  ««rBmove  and  stand 
tStf  of  ; "  fiMT  it  *<  extends  into  the  kteral  valleys," 
ad»jamihbWadjft9'Sheffkh{ibid,^7^).  Here 
u  Mmoi,  if  he  eame  down  through  one  of  the 
3tiq«  galtifls  which  flaok  the  RfiM  Soid/tk  on  the 
K  md  S ,  might  not  see  the  cantp,  although  be 
■u<H  Mich  its  noise,  till  he  emerged  from  the 
W,tdif  td-DrnTf  or  the  Wndy  Lejd,  on  the  plain 
lUdf  In  the  latter,  also,  is  found  a  brook  in  close 
OTMolioo  with  the  mountain. 

Stai  Uieie  is  the  name  of  the  JeM  MUa  b»- 
Ifa^og  to  the  opposite  or  S.  £.  peak  or  precipice, 
sicrbaging  e9-St6ayek.  Lspoitts  treats  ibis  as  a 
Bsfllmh  legend  unknovm  before  the  convent;  but 
thm  ii  the  naaie  Watl^  Shouaib  (ralley  of  Uobali 
V  JHhro,  3.  ^  P.  p.  32),  the  Wad^  L^d  and 
ifhd  FmraA  (perhaps  from  the  forms  in  Arabic 
ioewl  of  the  oamca  of  his  two  daughteni  Ujn  and 
^fttriaszZif/MjrtthU  forming  a  group  of  Mosaic 
tnditioD.  b  it  not  poesible  that  tiie  Jebel  Afm «, 
erloaiat  wtttheastern  peak  of  that  block  of  which 
(be  modoD  Hoieb  is  the  lower  and  opposite  end, 
My  fa&«e  beeu  the  spot  to  which  Mosea  retired, 
^BUTBg  the  people  encamped  in  er^Rahah  befow, 
froB  wUch  its  distance  is  not  above  three  miles? 
That  tke  spot  is  out  of  sight  from  that  plain  is 
hvdij  s  difficulty,  for  **  the  mountain  burning 
*>th  fre  to  tile  midst  of  heaven  "  vras  what  the 
mk  atw  (Dent  iv.  11);  and  this  woukl  give  a 
"ttnuUe  distance  for  the  spot,  somewhere  mid- 
"fi  wkmse  the  eklers  enjoyed  a  partial  vision  of 
W  (Ei.  xxiv  9, 10). 

Tnditioo,  no  doubt  in  this  case  purely  monkish, 
W  fiad  on  a  spot  for  £tijah*s  visit  —  'WAe  cave, 
^«^  hs  repaned;  but  one  at  8«rbdl  vroukl 
^^ymai{8,fP.  p.  49).  That  on  the  J«M 
J^  ii  caBed  the  ebapel  of  St.  Ellas.  It  has 
^tkesght  possible  that  St  Fknl  may  have  via- 

•  ItabooU  be  added  that  RAppeU  (Lepelus,  p.  12) 
y '^«W  Katlknn  for  Horeb,  but  that  tbere  are 
"^  feitaivs  In  its  fcvor,  as  eompand  with  tlie  his- 
^'  *n  ahaost  aaj  otber  site  (Eobtneoa,  1. 1K». 

*  ThoQfh  Dr.  Stanler  (&  ^  P.  p.  89,  note)  slates 
^k  bM  o«M  "oqitond  by  Mr.  Hogg,  who  toUs  me 
<^k  Mate  BOM  of  the  spoolal  raqniiemeots.^* 

'  Wthe  work  of  Profaeor  Beer  of  Uipsks  oo  this 
^^  qawlioB.  Mr.  Focwter'f  attempt  ( Voiee  of 
^"^^  fiwi  tk*  lUekn  of  Snai)  to  ngu^  them  as 
*jyT«My  reooid  of  the  Ixodne  by  the  IsrseUtM 
**^'**>  ikii  aaschnmlsm :  the  events  of  tho  fortieth 
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ited  Sinai  (Gal.  L  17),  and  been  fomiliar  with  tkt 
nauid  Hajar  (^S\,ffl^)  as  given  ooomMuly  to  it| 


signifying  m^  pock.**    (Ewald,  SimUckreiben,  p. 
493.) 

It  may  be  added  that,  supposmg  Wady  Tayibek 
to  have  been  the  encampment  **  by  the  sea,"  as 
■tated  in  Num.  zxxiil.  10,  three  routes  opened 
there  before  the  Israelites:  the  roost  southerly  one 
(taken  by  Shawe  and  Poooeke)  down  the  pUun  el- 
K&n  to  TULr ;  the  most  northerly  (Robinson*8)  by 
the  SarMA  tLKkadttn  (either  of  which  would  have 
left  Serbal  out  of  their  line  of  march);  and  the 
middle  one  by  Waity  Ftir&n^  by  which  they  would 
pass  the  foot  of  SerbAl,  which  therefore  in  this 
case  alone  could  possibly  be  Sinai  (Stanley,  8.  f 
P.  pp.  36,  37).  Just  east  of  the  Jebel  Muaa,  aeross 
the  narrow  ravine  named  Shouaib^  lies  ed-Deir,  or 
the  convent  mountain,  called  also,  from  a  local 
legend  (Stanley,  p.  46;  Robinson,  i.  98),  "the 
Mount  of  the  Burning  Bush."  Tradition  has 
also  fixed  on  a  hollow  rock  in  the  plain  of  the 
Wady  eS'Sheykh^  on  which  the  modem  Horeb 
looks,  as  **  the  (mould  of  the)  head  of  the  oow," 
t.  e.  in  which  the  golden  calf  was  shaped  by  Aaron. 
In  the  ravine  called  J^jd^  parallel  to  Shouaib  on 
the  western  side  of-  the  ./e6e/  3ft2sa,  lies  what  la 
called  the  rock  of  Moses  (see  Rkphidim);  snd  a 
hole  in  the  ground  near,  in  the  plain,  is  ctdled,  by 
manifiest  error,  the  "  pit  of  Korah,"  whose  catae> 
trophe  took  place  &r  away  (Robinson,  i.  113;  Lep- 
siug,  p.  19). 

The  middle  route  aforesaid  from  W.  Tayibth 
reaches  the  W.  Feirdn  through  what  is  called  the 
W.  Mokatteb,  or  "  written  valley,"  from  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  rocks  which  line  it,«  generally 
considered  to  have  been  the  work  of  Christian 
hands,  but  whether  those  of  a  Christian  people 
localized  there  at  an  unknown  period,  as  Lepsius  ^ 
(p.  90)  thinks,  or  of  passing  pilgrims,  as  is  the 
more  geneml  opinion,  is  likely  to  continue  doubtftiL 

It  is  reniarkalile  that  the  names  of  the  chief . 
peaks  seem  all  borrowed  from  their  peculiarities  of 


vegetation:  thus  Um  8h6mr*  U 


.f) 


meani 


(« mother    of   fennel;"    Jidi    Saad/ek    (properly 
S&/$a/(Bk,  SAnaJuc)  ia  "  wiUow-head,"  a  group 


of  two  or  three  of  which  trees  grow  in  the 

of  the  adjacent  wady ;  so  Str^  is  perhaps  from 

UwYAA't  **^^i  ^^  Analogy,  the  name  **  Sinai," 

now  unknown  amongst  the  Arabs  (unless  Sena, 
given  to  the  point  of  the  Jebel  Fureid^  opposite  tr 
the  modem  Horeb  (Stanley,  p.  42),  contain  a  trace 


^  «» 


of  it),  may  be  supposed  derived  from  the  LLmi 
and  IjLm#,  the  tree  of  the  Buniing  Bush.    The 


year  —  e.  g.  the  plague  of  fiery  serpente — are  repre- 
eented  as  reoonkd  oloee  on  the  same  spot  with  what 
took  place  before  the  people  reaehed  Slnal ;  and  ai- 
taoogh  the  route  which  they  took  cannot  be  traced  In 
a^  Ite  parts,  yet  all  the  evkkaioe  and  all  the  probabU- 
ity  of  the  quoetioii  is  elearly  against  their  ever  having 
retnmed  from  Kadeah  and  the  Arabab  to  the  valleys 
westofainaL 

'i  Arguing  from  the  tkot  that  theae  iDscripilons  V' 
cur  not  only  on  roads  leadiog  out  of  Bg>-pt,  but  la  I  hi 
moot  seeluded  spote,  and  on  rocks  lying  quite  owl  of 
the  main  roaite. 
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Milid&oiL  A  of  tLa  pwiinmk  it  mott  oopioni  at  cZ- 
Wad^,  near  Tur,  on  the  coaet  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
in  the  Wadj/  Ftirdn  [lee  Rephidix],  the  two 
oaaei  of  ite  waste,  and  "  in  the  nucleut  of  s|iringa 
in  the  Gebei  Mousa*'  (Stanley,  p.  19).  For  a 
fiiller  acoouttt  of  iti  flora,  aee  Wildebmsw  of 
THK  Wakdehiko.  Ab  r^garde  ita  fauna,  Seetien 
(iii.  20)  meutioni  the  following  animals  as  found 
at  ar^kamUhy  near  Sinai:  the  wild  goat,  the  wub- 
ber,  hyena,  fox,  hare,  gaselle,  panther  (rare),  field- 
mouse  {et-DtdiHi'djfj  like  a  jerboa),  and  a  liaaid 
called  ti'Ihob^  which  is  eaten.  11.  H. 

*  llie  names  Horeb  and  Sinai  are  used  inter- 
changeably. At  the  first  Horeb  had  precedence, 
lieing  **  the  mountain  of  God  "  to  Moaes  prior  to 
the  giving  of  the  Law  (Ex.  iii.  1,  IS,  iv.  27,  xvii. 
6,  xviii.  5).  Sinai  is  first  mentioned  after  the 
battle  of  Kephidim  (Ex.  xix.  1,  2):  and  this  name 
fa  thenoeforth  prominent  until  the  breaking  up  of 
the  eneanipment  in  that  wilderness,  as  recorded  in 
Kum.  x.  12.  But  in  the  recapitulation  of  this 
jouroey  by  Moses,  Horeb  is  spoken  of  as  the  point 
of  departure  (Deut.  i.  2,  6, 19).  Horeb  is  named 
as  the  mountaui  from  which  **  the  l>ord  spake  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  fire,**  and  upon  which  Ue 
wrote  the  ten  commandments  (Deut.  iv.  10, 16). 
Horeb  also  was  the  scene  of  the  transgression  in 
the  golden  calf  (Deut.  ix.  8).  The  covenant  was 
made  at  Horeb  (Deut.  xxix.  1).  In  the  books  of 
Kinics  and  Chronicles  (1  K.  viii.  9,  xix.  S ;  2  Chr. 
▼.  10),  Horeb  is  named  as  the  scene  of  tiie  Law; 
while  in  the  Psalms  both  names  are  used  for  the 
lame  place;  Sinai  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  8, 17,  and  Horeb 
Ps.  ctI.  19.  Mountains  thus  cloeely  identified 
with  the  same  series  of  events  could  not  have  been 
far  apart;  and  the  beat  solution  of  the  Biblical 
usage  in  respect  of  these  names  appears  to  be  that 
which  makes  Horeb  the  central  mass  or  ridge,  of 
which  Sinai  was  a  prominent  peak.  See  Kitter, 
siv.  743;  Hengstenberg,  P«niAtet<c/i,  ii.  d26 ;  Rob- 
inson, i.  591;  Kurtz,  iii.  79;  Kalisch,  Ctmm,  on 
Exodu*.  Bunsen,  Bibelwei-k^  gives  the  name 
Horeb  to  the  group  of  which  Sufsnfth  and  Jtbd 
Musa  are  peaks,  and  places  Sinai  opposite  to  Suf 
Bofthf  on  the  northern  side  of  the  plain. 

The  Picv.  F.  W.  HoUand,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Society  in  1868,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  hia 
minute  and  careful  exploration  of  the  Sinaitic  re- 
gion. A  compendium  of  his  results  will  shed  light 
upon  several  points  hitherto  somewhat  in  doubt  or 
dispute. 

FertUUy  of  the  Desert.  —  *<  The  lower  portion 
of  Wady  Ghurundel  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in 
the  whole  peninsula.  It  is  nearly  300  yards  broad 
in  many  places,  and  thickets  of  tamarisks,  palms, 
and  beds  of  bulrushes  and  reeds  abound,  and  wild 
ducks,  with  many  kinds  of  smaller  birds,  frequent 
the  pools,  formed  here  and  there  by  a  clear  stream 
of  running  water,  which  nevo*  fails. 

"  Manna  and  gum  Arabic  appear  to  be  found  in 
very  small  quantities.  The  latter  exuda  from  the 
boughs  of  the  mimoaa,  or  shittim-tree,  after  the 
young  shoots  have  been  lopped  off  in  spring  to 
feed  the  goats. 

^  Water  is  not  nearly  so  scarce  in  the  granitic 
diitrict  as  most  travellers  have  supposed.  There 
Is  also  w  fiur  luger  amount  of  vegetation  than  usu- 
iDy  described.      [This  was  in  October  and  No- 

a  for  a  ftall  aocount  of  the  climate  and  v<ig«tatloD, 
Ishvbert  (ii<i«i»,  U.  861)  may  te  eonsult«d. 
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vember.]     Th»  haaiiM  on  the  ■imMsito  af  Um 
mountaiiM  genefally  afifbrd  good  pswtttiBga,  asid  ; 
even  the  monntain  aidca,  whieb  )o6k  sd  bum  ; 
firom  the  wadiea  bek>w,  are  often   covared   witk  : 
nuniefouB  plants  oo  which  the  goals  ddigbi  tc  i 
feed.    Blany  of  the  amaller  wadiea,  too,  mn  mAoo-  i 
iahingly  fertile,  and  in  former  daya,  wben  fsirly 
cultivated  by  the  monks,  must  faav«  yielded  aboo-  : 
dance  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  evca    ootn,  for  I 
found  traces  in  seraral  apota  of  teiraeed  ploti  cvi> 
dently  laid  out  for  growing  eoni.     I  eaa  leadily 
believe  that  at  one  time  6,000  or  7,000  monkM  and 
hermits  lived,  as  we  are  iold,  in  theae    mewnteim, 
and  were  enabled  in  great  mcaanre,  pertwfia  ako- 
gether,  to  support  themeelves  by  the  caltiTeftaoD  of 
the  soiL    In  W,  JlAk  akaie,  in  addition  to  a  fine 
grove  of  olives  near  the  ruuis  of  ao  old  HMoaatefy, 
there  is  fw  ihrtt  miltt  a  constant  eaoeeaaiofi  <^   ; 
gardens,  each  garden  having  in  it  two   good  wdlli 
which  never  &il,  and  produdng  olivea,  pean,  ap- 
ples,  vines,  figs,  palms,   nebk,   canoob,    s^irieot, 
mulberry,  pomegranate,  and  poplar  trees;   while 
above  and  below  these  gardens  nina  a  atieam  of 
water  which  aflbrds  here  and  there  a  pod  large 
and  deep  enough  to  swim  in.** 

All  this  confirms  the  view  that  die  suBtentalion 
of  the  Isrselitea  in  the  deaert  was  not  exdoaively 
miraculous,  but  the  resources  of  nature  were  snp- 
plemeoted  by  special  interventkMi,  from  tixoe  to 
timeb 

The  AmahkU€$.  —  Mr.  HoUand  diaoovered  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Jtbd  Hadeid,  «*  the  Iron 
Mountain,"  remarkable  ruins  of  bnilrimga  and 
tombs.  These  were  constructed  of  ondicaeed 
stones,  of  large  sise,  laid  together  without  mortar. 
The  buildings  were  apparently  designed  for  store- 
houaea,  having  no  windows;  the  tomba  contained 
human  bonea.  From  the  extent  of  tbeae  stmo- 
tures,  and  their  massive  woikmanahim  Mr.  Hol- 
land concludes  that  they  must  have  been  bailt  by 
a  lax|re  and  powerful  peopfe;  and  he  is  diapoaed  to 
refer  them  to  the  Amalekitea. 

The  Tt'ue  Sinni.  —  After  a  careful  a^iloratioD 
of  each  point,  Mr.  Holland  ngecta  Sa-bal  and 
Odjmeh  as  the  Biblical  Sinai,  since  ^  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  former  there  is  no  piam,  in  the 
latter  range  there  is  fio  one  diMtinct  tnutauain." 
He  suggests  as  a  possible  competitor  to  Jtbel 
il/esn,  Je6e^  UmAhwee^ "  the  Mother  of  Heighta." 
The  road  to  the  two  is  the  same  up  to  the  bat  five 
or  six  miles;  both  rise  almost  preetpitoosly  from 
the  plaina  beneath  them;  but  J.  Urn  Alowee  has 
the  advantage  of  much  the  larger  plain  —  Stnned^ 
which  contains  about  thirty  square  miiea  of  goud 
camping  ground. 

iioMte  of  the  JertuUtei.  —  Ut.  HoUand  is  of 
opinion  that  Ai»  Butherah,  ownnwwily  identified 
as  Haaeroth,  could  not  have  been  one  of  the  ata- 
tions  of  the  Israelites,  since  it  lies  fai  a  eoMe-aae, 
and  can  be  approaebed  only  by  a  steep  nairow 
pass.  "  After  crossing  the  Red  Sea  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Suez,  the  Isrselitea  took  the 
lower  road  down  the  plain  along  ti^  eoast  as  &r 
as  Ain  iSsoMoetro,  which  may  possibly  mark  the 
kMsality  of  Marah.  They  then  turned  inland  tc 
EUm,  which  I  wouMI  place  at  Ain  Bomtra,  Tb^* 
next  encampment  was  by  the  sea,  possibly  near  the 
mouth  of  W»  Ghunmdely  where  was  abnndsuios 
of  water."  The  wiUleniess  of  Sin  is  the  pbin  of 
ee-Seyh.  Dofhkah  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
W.  Keneh,  near  IM-tl-chfir.  Ahish,  at  W,  ef 
Ath^  a  broad  wady  milting  with  W,  Sertd^ 
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kr  Ami  IT.  t^Sheikk.  fiaphidim,  BIr.  HoUMid 
faa  at  ■  point  in  IV,  f-Sutikk  about  10  miki 
froB  Jtbtl  i/ttfo,  at  the  gorge  of  the  **  Mokod 
Stin  Mua,"  the  «^aeat  of  the  Prophet  Moaes." 
Ihk  would  have  given  the  Amalekites  etrategie 
iihiiilag«i  for  suiprising  the  lanelitei  on  th^ 
caifch. 

It  «M  mainlj  at  the  imtanoe  of  Mr.  Holland, 
Hid  under  the  11101111118  of  hia  energetic  example, 
tiat  a  ■eiantifie  eorpa  waa  aant  out  in  1869,  to 
Bftora  the  penanaal*  of  Arabia  Petnea.  The  re- 
pit  of  thia  expedition  muat  give  light  upon  niauj 
ikfiaied  pobte,  but  it  cannot  be  obtained  in  time 
loruaLa  thiaartiele.  J.  P.  T. 


SI5IM  &TP:  [ndpireui  terra  amtraHa]), 
I  people  noticed  in  la.  xlix.  12,  aa  livin^^  at  the 
Btremitj  of  the  known  world,  either  in  the  aouth 
or  tut.  The  minority  of  the  early  interpretera 
idopted  the  former  view,  but  the  LXX.  in  giving 
n«p<rBi  bvoTs  the  latter,  and  the  weight  of  niodeni 
latkritj  ia  thrown  iiito  the  aame  aoale,  the  name 
beiag  identified  by  Geeenius,  Hitzig,  Knobel,  and 
others,  vith  the  Hnmiifil  Sirm,  the  inhabitanta  of 
Uk  tottthern  part  of  China.  No  locality  in  the 
Mrth  eqaaUy  eoounenda  itaelf  to  the  judgment: 
Sictbedaaaieal  Peloaium,  which  Bochart  {Phaieg^ 
iv.  27)  ng^este)  ii  too  near,  and  Syene  (Michaelis, 
^fioL  ii.  33)  would  have  been  given  in  ita  well- 
boim  Hebrew  form.  There  ia  no  d  prtoii  im- 
Bobability  in  the  name  of  the  Sins  being  known 
iii  the  inhabitanta  of  Weatem  Aaia  in  the  age  of 
Itttah;  far  though  it  ia  not  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  geograpbere  until  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  it  ia 
oertan  that  an  inland  commercial  route  connected 
the  atreme  Eaat  with  the  Weat  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  that  a  traffic  waa  maintained  on  the 
hxtits  of  Chhia  between  the  Sinas  and  the  Scyth- 
iaua,  in  the  manner  atill  followed  by  the  Chineae 
ttd  the  RoaBtana  at  KiachUu  If  any  name  for 
tbae  Cliiueae  tndera  travelled  weatward,  it  would 
linfaahiy  be  that  of  the  Sinte,  whoee  town  Thinae 
(inodKr  form  of  the  Sinee)  waa  one  of  the  great 
cmporioma  hi  the  wwterit  part  of  China,  and  ia 
RpKMoted  by  the  modem  Th»in  or  Tlin,  in  the 
prorince  of  BclunsL  Tlie  Sinie  attained  an  inde- 
pmdeot  poaition  in  Weetem  China  aa  early  aa  the 
^  cnitary  b.  c,  and  in  the  3d  century  B.  c. 
otabfaabed  their  away  under  the  dynaaty  of  Tain 
ofv  the  whole  of  the  empire,  llie  Rabbinical 
&»»  of  China,  Tnn^  aa  well  aa  "China*'  itaelf, 
«M  derived  from  thia  dynaaty  (Geien.  TAea.  a.  v.)« 

W.  L.B. 

SnOTfi  C?^p:  *A<rffivaMf ;  Pn  Chr.,  Rom. 
TaL  omit:]  j^naus).  A  tribe  of  Canaanitea 
((]«.  L  17;  1  Chr.  i.  16),  whoae  poaition  ia  to  be 
Maglii  far  hi  the  northern  part  of  the  Lebanon 
^MdL  Variooa  locaUtiea  in  that  diatriet  bear  a 
caiaio  amoont  of  reaemblanoe  to  the  name,  par- 
iiahriy  Simia,  a  mountain  foitreaa  mentioned  by 
iitnho  (xri.  p.  755);  Sinum  or  Sini,  the  niina  of 
vhieb  suited  m  the  time  of  Jerome  ( Quasi,  in 
^rciL  L  c);  Syn,  a  Tillage  mentioned  in  the  15th 
"Dtary  aa  near  the  river  Area  (Geaen.  Thes,  p. 
H8);  and  Jhrnniyek,  a  dutriot  near  TriitoU  (Bob- 
tBNB'i  RuHircku,  ii.  484).  The  Targuma  jf  On- 
ferioi  and  Jenatlian  give  Orthoaia,  a  town  ol  the 
■Mttetbtnortfaeaetof  TripoKa.         W.  L.  a 

HON,  MOUNT.    L    OVOtp  nn    [fo/ly 

■^rfj:  SaoHr.  yt^W  ^H  :  rh  tpot  tow  ^11*^': 
■m  JMoaV   One  of  the  vaiioiii  nauiea  of  Mount 
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Hermou  whioh  are  fortunately  preaerved,  all  not 
improbably  more  ancient  than  *(Hennon"  itieUL 
It  occura  in  Deut  iv.  48  only,  and  ia  interpreted 
by  the  lexicographers  to  mean  "lofty."  FUra 
coqjecturea  that  theee  varioua  appellationa  were  the 
namea  of  aeparate  peaka  or  portiona  of  the  moun« 
tain.  Some  have  auppoaed  that  Zion  in  Pa.  cxxxiiL 
3  ia  a  variation  of  thia  Sion;  but  there  ia  no  war- 
rant for  thia  beyond  the  fact  that  ao  doing  over- 
oomea  a  diitioulty  of  interpretation  in  that  paa- 
aage." 

a.  {rh  6pos  Sic&k;  in  Heb^  2t«|>fr  iposi  tnoni 
Sion,)  The  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name 
ZioM  (Taion),  the  &moua  Mount  of  the  Temple 
(1  Mace.  iv.  37,  60,  v.  54,  vL  48,  62,  tU.  33,  z.  11, 
ziv.  37;  Ueb.  xiL  23;  Kev.  ziv.  1).  In  tiie 
hooka  of  Maocabeea  the  expreaaion  ia  alwaya  Mount 
Sion.  In  the  other  Apocryphal  Booka  the  name 
Sion  ia  alone  employed.  Further,  in  the  Maoca- 
beea the  name  unmiatakably  denotea  the  mount  on 
which  the  Temple  waa  built;  on  which  the  mooque 
of  the  Aksa,  with  ita  attendant  moaquea  of  Omar 
and  the  Mogrebbina,  now  atanda.  The  firat  of  the 
paaaagea  juat  quoted  ia  enough  to  decide  thia.  If 
it  can  be  eataUiahed  that  Zk>n  m  the  Old  Teat»- 
ment  meana  the  aame  locality  with  Su>n  in  the 
booka  of  MnncabecB,  one  of  the  greateat  pu»lea  of 
Jeruaalem  topography  will  be  aolved.  Thia  will  be 
examined  under  Zion.  O. 

*  There  can  be  acaroely  a  queation  that  in  the 
paaaagea  above  quoted  from  Maocabeea,  Sion  ia 
aynonymoua  with  Jeruaalem  —  aa  in  laa.  IL  3: 
'*  for  out  of  Zion  ahall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the 
word  of  the  Ix»d  from  Jttiualem,"  and  in  Pa. 
cxlvii.  13:  **  Praiae  the  Lopl,  O  JermUem^  pnnaa 
thy  God,  O  Zion  "  —  where  the  worda  tttpatHtilelf 
and  each  ehuiae  haa  the  aame  meaning.  Accepting 
Sion  in  the  booka  of  Maocabeea,  aa  the  aame  focal* 
ity  with  Zion  in  the  Old  Teatament  uaed  in  thia 
general  aenae,  we  have  no  great  puzzle  of  Jeruaalem 
topography  tn  be  solved.  The  examination  pro- 
poaed  ui  the  laat  line  waa  for  aome  reaaon  not  inati- 
tuted.  S.  W. 

SIPH'MOTH  (n^Opto  [fruUfid  placet, 
Fiirat]:  [Rom.  2a^(;  Vatj  Sa^ct;  Alex.  2a^ 
fius :  Stphamoth).  One  of  the  placea  in  the  aouth 
of  Judah  which  David  frequented  during  his  free- 
booting  life,  and  to  hia  frienda  in  which  he  sent  a 
portion  of  the  apoil  taken  from  the  Amalekitea.  It 
ia  named  only  in  1  Sam.  zxz.  28.  It  ia  not  named 
by  £uaebiua  or  Jerome.  Ko  one  appeara  yet  to 
have  diaoovered  or  even  auggeated  an  identification 
of  It.  G. 

•  In  1  Chr.  zxvii.  37,  Zabdi,  one  of  Darid'a  pur- 
veyors, ia  called  the  Shiphmite,  not  improbably 
becauae  he  belonged  to  Siphmoth.  The  commuta- 
tion of  th  and  t  ia  easily  made,  and  a  few  MSS. 
actually  read  Shipmoth  uistead  of  Siphmoth  in 
1  Sam.  XXX.  28.  Theniua  auggeata  on  thia  laat 
paaaage  {BUcher  Scunuelt),  that  Siphmoth  may  be 
the  aame  aa  Shepham  (Num.  xxziv.  10,  11)  in  the 
eaat  part  of  Judah.  Thia  ia  a  mere  oonjeoture, 
though  it  agreea  with  1  Chr.  xxvii.  37,  for  Zabdi'i 
office  wouU  requite  him  to  be  at  no  great  diatance 
from  David*a  court.  U< 

SIPTAI  [8  eyL]  OBD  [tkr  tkold,  bowl]: 
%Bi^^tr\  Akz.  Sc^i:  Sapkal).    One  of  the  saiM 


A  •  Thia  auppoaltfon,  Inalead  of  oveneainff  a 
<IUBealty,  only  adds  another  and  grsator.  See  Baa 
mar,  vol.  tt.  p.  10*7,  note  a  (Anar.  ed.).         0.  W 
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of  tiM  Rflphftim,  or  *•  the  gianU/*  ■Uin  by  Sibbe- 
ehai  the  Hushathite  at  Geser  (1  Chr.  xx.  4).  In 
%  Sem.  xzi  18  he  is  caUed  Saph. 

SI'RACH  (Scipdtx.  ^tp^X-  Siraeh:  in  lUb- 
binio  writen,  Hn'^D),  the  fiftther  of  Jerat  (Joihoa), 
the  writer  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Boole  of 
Eeckeiaiiticua.  [Ecclksiabticus;  Jesub,  thb 
SoM  or  SuiACH.]  B.  F.  W. 

SI'RAH  [departure,  apotUuj/],  THE  WELL 

OF  (rn^n  ■»*•)?:  rh  ^p4ap  toS  Sftip^f/ii,  in 
both  BISS. :  diitfna  Sira),  The  spot  from  which 
Abner  was  recalled  by  Joab  to  his  death  at  Hebron 
(2  Sam.  iii.  26  only).  It  was  appirently  on  the 
northern  road  from  Hebron  —  that  by  which  Abner 
would  naturally  return  through  Bahurim  (ver.  16) 
to  Mahanaim.  There  is  a  spring  and  reservoir  on 
the  western  side  of  the  ancient  northern  road, 
about  one  mile  out  of  Hebron,  which  is  called  Ain 
Sara,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  little  valley  in 
which  it  lies  (see  Dr.  Rosen's  paper  on  Hebron,  in 
the  ZtiUchift  tier  D,  M,  G.  ziL  486,  and  the 
excellent  map  accompanying  it).  This  may  be  a 
relic  of  the  well  of  Sirah.  It  is  mentioned  as  far 
back  as  the  12th  century  by  Kabbi  Petechia,  but 
the  correspondence  of  the  name  with  that  of  Shrah 
seems  to  have  escaped  notioe.  G. 

8IR10N  O^'jip,"  *.  e.  Siiyon,  in  Deut,  but 

in  Ps.  zxix.  1^*^1B?,  Shirydn  [see  below] :  Samar. 

ynW;  Sam.  Vers.  1^^ :  JaMi^\  [Comp.  Xr 

St^yi]  Sarion).    One  of  the  various  names  of 
lount  Hermon,  that  by  which  it  was  known  to 
the  Zidonians  (Ueut.  ifi.  9).     The  word  is  almost 

Ueotical  with  that  (]'^")0)  which  in  Hebrew  de- 
notes a  "  bresstplate  '*  or  "  cuirass,"  and  Gesenius 
therefore  expresses  his  belief  that  it  was  applied  in 
this  sense  to  the  mountain,  Just  as  the  name  Tliorax 


a  No  variatton  from  tZ7  to  07,  or  the  rewne,  is 

nollosd  in  DoderMa  and  Helmer,  on  aither  ooourrsooe 
of  the  nama.  [It  exists,  however;  see  Miohaelis^ 
Bibl.  Hebr.  on  Deut.  Iii.  9.  —  ▲.] 

f»  *  Gapt  Warren  reports  lome  later  observations 
raspeoting  Sirion  or  Hskmox,  and  coneets  aeversl  minof 
luaecaiaeies  of  previous  teavellers.  He  makes  the 
height  of  Hermon  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterraoeao,  and  not  10,000  as  in  Hurray^s  Hand' 
book,  11.  466.  The  curious  line  of  stones  around  the 
scatham  peak  of  the  three  summits  Is  oval  and  not 
sircular,  and  urny  have  been  for  the  same  purpose  as 
rhe  Kaaba  at  Ueooa.  The  existing  temples  on  Hermon 
Vrob'ibly  were  not  devoted  to  the  older  sun-worship 
(standing  in  bet  where  the  sun  is  not  visible  until 
hours  after  it  has  risen),  and  the  entrances  are  not  on 
the  west  so  as  to  bring  the  worshipper's  fiuse  towmid 
the  sun-rising  as  to  a  kibleh,  but  all  of  them  open 
toward  the  east  The  inscriptions  on  the  temples 
about  Ilermon  are  mostly  Qrecian,  nearly  all  of  them 
so  deftoed  that  only  a  few  letters  in  each  line  ean  be 
dedphersd.  {Atkenamm^  Feb.  12, 1870,  and  Qmartrrip 
Hiptrt  oftkt  Pal.  Expl.  Fund,  No.  iv.,  1869.)      H. 

e  Qesenins  (Ltz.  s.  v.),  by  comparison  with  the 
Byriae,  interprets  the  name  as  "  battle-array.'*  FUrst, 
on  the  other  hand  (Handwb.  ii.  279),  gives  as  lis 
sqnlvalent  Vermtttdung,  the  nearset  approaeh  to  which 
Is  peftu^w  "  lieutenant"  As  a  Canaanite  word  Its  real 
ffffoHfeatlosi  Is  probably  equally  wide  of  either. 

d  The  site  of  UASOsaxTH  has  not  yet  been  identlfled 
wHIi  e^wtainty.  But  sinoe  the  publieatlon  of  vol.  i. 
be  writer  obeerves  that  Dr.  Thomson  (Land  and  Book, 
4l.  ixtx.J  has  sugiBStsd  a  sits  which  sesms  poaslblsi, 
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(wfaieh  has  the  same  meaning)  was  gH«B  l»  s 
mountain  in  Magnesia.  This  is  not  ■of.fKWted  hj 
the  Samaritan  Version,  the  rendering  in  which  — 
Rabban — seems  to  be  equivalent  to  Jebtl  tA- 
Ske^th^  the  ordinary,  though  not  the  onlj  modera 
name  of  the  mouutun.  [Hsbmois,  vvaL  u.  p 
1048.] 

'Hie  use  of  the  name  in  Fs.  zxix.  6  (sBgfatly 
altered  in  the  original  —  Shirion  instead  of  Sirion; 
is  remarkable,  though,  bearing  in  mind  the  oectir- 
reiice  of  Shenir  in  Sobmon's  Song,  it  can  faaidiy 
be  used  as  an  argument  for  the  antiqalij  of  the 
psabn.»  Q. 

SIS'AMAI  [3  syl.]  f^^PP  [tBttim^mAid, 
Fiirit]  :  tovofju^ :  SitamtX),  '  A  deaeendant  of 
Sheshan  in  the  line  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  u.  40). 

SiS'BRA     (Knp>pc    (jMrfa.    baUU^arrof 
Ges.]  :  Stitfidtpa*  Stirdlpa ;  Joseph.  6  Si^i^t 

Sisara).  Captain  pOp)  of  the  army  of  Jabta 
king  of  Canaan  who  reigned  in  Uazor.  He  iiim- 
sslf  resided  in  Harosheth<'  of  the  Gentilea.  The 
particulars  of  the  rout  of  Megiddo  and  of  Siaera's 
flight  and  death  are  drawn  out  under  the  lieads  of 
Babak,  Deborah,  Jael,  Kekites,  ELuhox, 
Mantle,  Tkmt.  They  have  been  reoentlj  elabo- 
rated, and  combined  into  a  lining  whole,  with  great 
attention  to  detail,  yet  without  any  aacrifioe  of 
iiMXje,  by  Professor  Stanley,  in  his  Lectures  ois  tke 
HUL  of  tilt  JticUh  Church,  I^eet.  ziv.  To  that 
accurate  and  masteriy  picture  we  refer  our  renders. 
The  army  was  mustered  at  the  Kishon  on  the 
phuu  at  the  foot  of  the  slopes  of  l^^n.  Partly 
owing  to  the  furious  attack  of  Barak,  partly  to  the 
impassMble  condition  of  the  plain,  and  partly  to  the 
unwieldy  nature  of  the  host  itsdf,  which,  amongst 
other  impediments,  o(Hitained  900  *  iron  chariots  — 
a  horrible  confusion  and  rout  took  plaee.  Siscrs 
deserted  his  troops  and  fled  off  on  foot.     He  took 

and  invites  ftirther  examination.  This  is  a  Tell  <w 
mound  on  the  north  side  cf  the  Klehon,  In  the  S.  B 
ootner  of  the  plain  of  Akka,  Just  behind  the  hills  wikieb 
separate  it  Arom  the  larger  plain  of  Jesrael.  Tha  Tall 
advances  close  to  the  ibot  of  Oaimel,  and  allows  only 
room  for  the  passage  of  the  river  between  tham.  Its 
name  is  variously  given  as  Hantkitk  (ThooasooX 
Harthijjeh  (Sehuls).  Hmshiydi  (Robinson),  Hani  (Tax 
de  Velde),  and  el-Hartiyek.  The  latter  is  the  form 
given  in  the  ofBcial  list  made  for  the  writer  in  1861  hj 
Consul  Bogers,  and  is  probably  aeeuiate.  Dr.  Tbocn* 
son  —  apparently  the  only  traveller  who  baa  examinad 
the  spot  — speaks  of  the  Tell  as  **  covered  with 
remains  of  old  walls  and  buildings/*  in  which  he 
the  relics  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Sbera. 
Amer.  ed.] 

•  The  nombsr  of  Jabin^  sisndinir  army  is  given  hj 
Jossphos  (Ant,  v.  6,  §  1)  as  800,000  footmen,  10,|OOC 
hoiBemen,  and  8j000  chariots.    These  nmnbera  an 
large,  but  they  are  nothing  to  thoes  of  the  Jewlab 
legends.    BIsera  "had  40.000  genemls,  every  one  of 
whom  had  100,000  men  under  him.    He  wee  thtiiy 
years  old,  and  had  conquered  the  whole  world :  and 
there  was  not  a  place  the  walls  of  which  did  wot  UI 
down  at  his  voice.     When  he  shouted  the  very 
of  the  field  were  riveted  to  their  places.    900  h« 
went  in  his  chariot  >'  (  Jalkmt  ad  loe.).     "  Tunty- 
klngs  (comp.  Josh.  xM.  M)  went  with  Stoeta 
killed  with  hhn.    They  thixsted  after  the  watsie  of 
the  land  of  Isxael,  and  they  asked  and  prayed 
to  take  them  with  him   without  Axrther  rw 
(comp.  Judg.  V.  19i.     (Btr.  Bab.  eh.  28.)     The 
is  Ittdebtsd  to  the  Irinitiisss  at  Mr.  Dtn1ae»b  lor 
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«  offtkeBft  direokioo,  poanblj  througn  Naauneth 
vA  SiTed,  or»  if  that  direei  road  was  dosed  to  him, 
tiik  along  bj  more  circuitoaa  routes  till  he  (bund 
hiaHdf  before  the  tents  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  near 
Setkah,  00  the  high  ground  oro^ooking  the  upper 
baia  of  the  Jordan  Vattqr.  Here  he  met  his  death 
from  the  hands  of  Jael,  Ueber's  wife,  who,  although 
"*  At  peue  **  with  him,  was  under  a  much  more 
Kringeot  relation  with  the  house  of  Israel  (Judg. 
iv  2-33,  T.  30,  83,  28,  30).  [Ke.mt£S,  vol.  u.  p. 
I^.]  His  name  long  survived  as  a  word  of  fear 
lod  of  exultation  in  the  mouths  of  prophets  and 
ptttmista  (1  Sam.  zii.  9;  Ps.  IzxxiU.  9). 

U  ii  remsrkable  that  fh>m  this  enemy  of  the 
Jews  ihottld  have  sprung  one  of  their  most  eminent 
sttractcrs.  The  great  Kabbi  Akiba,  whose  father 
«u  a  Sjrian  proNelyte  of  justice,  was  descended 
from  Sisera  of  Uarosheth  (liartolocxi,  iv.  272). 
Utt  psrt  which  be  took  in  the  Jewish  war  of  in- 
(kpeodeDoe,  when  be  was  standard-bearer  to  Bar- 
oocbs  (Otho,  HitL  doeL  JfiiH,  134  note),  shows 
tbst  the  warlike  force  still  remained  iu  the  blood 
ofSiwa. 

^  i^taipof  %4rapd0;  Alex.  Surcuooi  ^tttrapad; 
[m  Ecr.,  Vat  omits;  in  Neh.,  Vat.  i<  A.  SccrcuMz^].) 
After  a  kmg  interval  the  name  reappears  m  the 
liiU  of  the  Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  Cap- 
iiTHjwithZenibbabel  (Ear.  ii.  53;  Neh.  vii.  65). 
fbe  DBmber  of  foreign,  non-Israelite  names  <>  which 
Krar  in  these  invaluable  lists  has  been  already 
Botiecd  under  Mehuntms  (iii.  1875).  Sisera  is 
soother  example,  and  doubtless  tells  of  Canaanite 
capUva  deroted  to  the  bwest  offices  of  the  Temple, 
Rea  thoogh  the  Sisera  from  whom  the  family  de- 
nnd  its  name  were  not  actually  the  same  person 
■>  tbe  defeated  general  of  Jabhi.  It  is  curious 
tbt  it  ahookl  occur  in  ckee  companionship  with 
the  Dame  Hsrsha  (ver.  62)  which  hrresistibly  recalls 
Harasheth. 

In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Esdr.  v.  32  Sisera  is 
pvcn  as  AsxBBR.  G. 

SISIN'NBS  (Xtffltnnifi  Siiennes),  A  governor 
/  Sjna  and  Pboeoieia  under  Darius,  and  a  con- 
toifsnry  of  Zerubbabd  (1  Esdr.  vi.  3).  He  at- 
tempted to  stop  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  but 
ni  oid«ed  by  Darius,  after  consulting  the  archives 
('CjTus'B  leign,  to  adopt  the  opposite  course,  and 
td  forvard  ths  plans  of  Zerubbabel  {ibid,  vi.  7, 
>uU    In  Ezra  be  is  called  Tathax. 

*  SISTER'S  SON.  *A»A^ios,  so  tnnsUted 
(^  !▼.  10  (A  v.),  should  be  rendered  «'  oousin  ** 
■  aeeordaoee  with  iU  use  both  in  the  LXX.  and 
»  elMric  Greek.     See  Num-  xxxvi.  11,  and  LXX. 

U  has  been  suggested  (EUicott,  Col.  iv.  10, 
^^^na^)  that  the  term  ^^sister's  son'*  m  the 
A'  V.  any  be  an  archaism,  as  having  been  formerly 
|«i  Bke  the  German  Ge$ckuntUrkind,  in  the  sense 
9f  »eousiD.'*  Similarly  the  wonl  nephew  where- 
«•  it  oeens  in  the  A.  V.  (Judg.  xil,  14;  Job 
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htt 


^InonM,  KvaoBOi,  Habsha,  Budt. 

la  ths  A-  y.  er  TT.  20,  21,  two  enCiivly  distlnot 

vorda  are  sach  rsodersd  "strive." 
*  lbs  word  "  slave  "  oecars  In  the  IfingUsb  Bible 

^  ^'  ^  ^^  *°^  '^^^  ^^^^  ^*  ^^  <<■">'  *loi«s 
|**^PMrypha.    As  Che  word  was  not  unocnnmoT 

*"**>"  «»f  tbe  epoeh  to  whieh  our  version  belong» 

"***<  to  have  been  a  special  rsason  tat  thi«  ex* 

Ttw^  secgasts  (AMihonud  Version,  p.  104) 

'te  twssktos  laaj  have  Mt  that  the  nodara 
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xriii.  19;  U.  xlv.  22;  1  Tim.  v.  4),  is  used  hi  the 
now  obsolete  sense  of  grandchUd^  descendant, 

D.  S.  T. 

SIT'N AH  {n^Vip  [accueation,  ttri/e] :  ix 
Bpial  Joseph.  2irmdi  InimieiUa).  The  second  o( 
the  two  weUs  dug  by  Isaac  in  the  valley  of  Gerar, 
and  the  possession  of  which  the  herdmen  of  the 
valley  disputed  with  him  (Gen.  zxvi.  21).  Like 
the  first  one,  Esek,  it  received  its  name  from  the 
disputes  which  took  pkice  over  it,  Sitwih  meaning, 
as  is  stated  in  the  margin,  "hatred,"  or  more 
accurately  **  accusation,"  but  the  play  of  expressioo 
has  not  been  in  this  instance  preserved  in  the  lie 
brew.^  The  LXX.,  however,  have  attempted  it: 
iKpiyovTo  ....  4x9pia,  The  root  of  the  name 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Satan,  and  this  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  Aqoila  and  Symmachus, 
who  render  it  respectively  ayriKUfi4yri  and  ivay^ 
riutrit.  Of  the  situation  of  Esek  and  Sitnah 
nothing  whatever  is  known.    [Gerar.]  G. 

SIVAN.     [Mouth.] 

*  SKIK.  [Badger  Skins;  Bottle;  Leath- 
er.] 

•  SKIRTS,  Ps.  cxzziii.  2.    See  OnrruEMi-, 
vol  iii.  p.  2214  b. 

SLAV1B.<^  The  institution  of  slavery  was  rec- 
ognized, though  not  established,  by  the  Mosaic  Law 
with  a  view  to  mitigate  its  hardships  and  to  secure 
to  every  man  his  ordinary  rights.  Repugnant  as 
the  notion  of  slavery  is  to  our  minds,  it  is  difficult 
to  sec  how  it  can  be  dispensed  with  in  certain 
phases  of  society  without,  at  all  events,  entailing 
severer  evils  than  those  which  it  produces.  £x- 
clusiveness  of  race  is  an  instinct  that  gains  strength 
in  proportion  as  social  order  is  weak,  and  the  rights 
of  citizenship  are  regarded  vnth  peculiar  jealo**."y 
in  communities  which  are  exposed  to  contact  with 
aliens.  In  the  case  of  war,  carried  on  for  conquest 
or  revenge,  there  were  but  two  modes  of  dealing 
with  the  captives,  namely,  putting  them  to  dee  h 
or  reducing  them  to  slavery.  The  same  ma}  be 
said  in  regard  to  such  acts  and  outrages  as  dis*. 
qualified  a  person  for  the  society  of  hia  fellow-' 
citizens.  Again,  as  citizenship  involved  the  con 
dition  of  freedom  and  independence,  it  was  almost 
necessary  to  offer  the  alternative  of  disiranchisemcoft 
to  all  who  through  poverty  or  any  other  contin- 
gency were  unable  to  support  themselves  in  inde- 
pendence. In  all  these  cases  slavery  was  the  mildest 
of  the  alternatives  that  ofiered,  and  may  hence  !« 
regarded  as  a  blessing  rether  than  a  curse.  It 
should  further  be  noticed  that  a  htboring  dass,  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  was  ahnost  unknown  to  the 
nations  of  antiquity:  hired  service  was  regarded  as 
incompatible  with  freedom ;  and  hence  the  slave  in 
many  cases  occupied  the  same  social  position  as 
the  servant  or  laborer  of  modem  times,  though 
differing  from  him  in  regard  to  political  status. 
The  Hebrew  designation  of  the  sUve  shows  that 
service  was  the  salient  feature  of  his  condition ;  for 
the  term  ebed,*t  usually  applied  to  him,  is  derived 


term  conveys  an  idea  of  degradation  and  contempt 
whi-h  the  Hebrew  and  Oreek  eqnivalenta  do  not  con- 
vey as  applied  to  the  ancient  system  of  servitude. 
Sktvt  (softened  ftona  Mace)  was  originaUy  a  natlooal 
appelhttion,  SUatfonie  or  Sdaconie.  On  the  etjmolcgy 
of  the  word  see  8chmittheaoer*s  Wifrtert.  JUr  Kismet* 
ogie^  etc.,  p.  447,  and  Oibboa's  Ikilme  mnd  Jbi  <i/:ik» 
Ritnan  Stnpir»f.eh.  1*.  2L 
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from  a  verb  aignifylng  "  to  work/*  Mid  the  nrj 
luua  tciin  U  used  in  reference  to  ofBoee  of  high 
tmiit  held  by  free  men.  In  short,  service  and 
da\'er7  would  have  been  to  the  ear  of  the  Hebrew 
equivalent  terms,  though  he  fully  reoognixed  grades 
of  servitude,  according  as  the  servant  was  a  He- 
brew or  a  non-Hebrew,  and,  if  the  laUer,  according 
as  he  was  bought  with  money  (Gen.  xvii.  18;  Ex. 
xii.  44)  or  bom  in  the  house  (Gen.  xiv.  li,  xv.  3, 
xvii.  23).  We  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  con- 
dition of  these  classes,  as  regards  their  origuial 
Induction  to  slavery,  the  methods  by  which  it  might 
be  terminated,  and  their  treatment  while  in  that 
atate. 

I.  Hebrew  Shre$, 

1.  The  circumstances  under  which  a  Hebrew 
might  be  reduced  to  servitude  were —  (1)  poverty; 
(9)  the  commission  of  theft;  and  (8)  the  exercise 
of  paternal  authority.  In  the  first  case,  a  man  who 
had  mortgaged  his  property,  and  was  unable  to 
support  his  family,  might  sell  himself  to  another 
Hebrew,  with  a  view  both  to  obtain  maintenance, 
and  perchance  a  surplus  suflScieiit  to  redeem  his 
property  (l^v.  xxv.  25,  39).  It  has  been  debated 
whether  under  this  law  a  creditor  could  seise  his 
debtor  and  seU  him  as  a  slave  :<>  the  words  do  not 
warrant  such  an  inference,  for  the  poor  man  is  said 
in  Ijbv.  xxv.  39  to  sell  himtelf  (not  as  in  the  A.  V., 
"be  sold;"  see  Gesen.  The$.  p.  787),  in  other 
words,  to  enter  into  nduntm-y  servitude,  and  this 
under  the  pressure  not  of  debt,  but  of  poveiiy. 
The  instances  of  seizing  the  children  of  debtors  in 
2  K.  iv.  1  and  Neh.  v.  5  were  not  warranted  by 
law,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  outrages  of  law- 
less times,  while  the  case  depicted  in  the  parable  of 
the  unmerciful  ser^'ant  is  probably  borrowed  fh>m 
Roman  usages  (Matt,  xviii.  25).  The  words  in  Is. 
1.  1,  *(  Which  of  my  creditors  is  it  to  whom  I  have 
sold  you  ?  "  have  a  primd  fade  bearing  upon  the 
question,  but  in  reality  apply  to  one  alrrady  in  the 
condition  of  slavery.  (2.)  The  commission  of  theft 
rendered  a  person  liable  to  servitude,  whenever  res- 
titution could  not  be  made  on  the  scale  prescribed 
by  the  Law  (Ex.  xxii.  1,  3).  The  thief  was  bound 
to  work  out  the  value  of  his  restitution  money  in 
the  service  of  him  on  whom  the  theft  had  been 
committed  (for,  according  to  Josephus,  Ant.  xvi.  1, 
§  1,  there  was  no  power  of  selling  the  person  of  a 
thief  to  a  foreigno') ;  when  this  had  keen  effected 
he  would  be  free,  as  implied  in  the  expression  "  sold 
for  his  theft,"  i.  e.  /or  the  amount  of  his  theft. 
This  law  contrasts  favorably  with  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans, under  which  a  thief  became  the  actual  prop- 
erty of  his  master.  (3.)  The  exercise  of  paternal 
authority  was  limited  to  the  sale  of  a  daughter  of 
tender  age  to  be  a  maid-servant,  with  the  ulterior 
view  of  her  becoming  a  concubine  of  the  purchaser 
(Ex.  xxi.  7).  Such  a  case  can  perhaps  hardly  be 
regarded  as  implying  servitude  in  the  ordinary 
v*Dse  of  the  term. 

13.  The  servitude  of  a  Hebrew  might  be  termi- 
nated in  three  ways:  (1)  by  the  satisfaction  or  the 
remission  of  sU  claims  against  him ;  ^  (2)  by  the 
KC1  nvnce  of  the  year  of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  40), 


a  MlehaeUs  (Commtnt,  UL  9,  f  128)  decides  in  the 
sflnnatlvs. 

•  This  Is  Implied  in  the  statement  of  the  cases  which 
gave  rise  to  the  servitude :  Indeed  without  such  an 
Msumptlcn  the  words  "for  his  theft**  (Ex.  xzU.  S) 
wcold  be  lomeaninf .  The  BabUnlsfis  gave  their  saoe- 
Aoa  lo.Bnrh  a  view  (Matanon.  Abad.  2,  ||  6, 11). 
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which  might  arrive  at  any  period  of  lus  Hrriftbde 
and  (3),  faiUng  dthcr  of  these,  tho  expiration  d 
six  years  from  the  time  that  his  servkude  oom 
menced  (Ex.  xxi.  2;  Deut  xv.  12).  There  can  bi 
no  doubt  that  this  bst  regulation  applied  eqnafij 
to  the  eases  of  poverty  and  thefl,  though  Rabbinica 
writers  have  endeavored  to  restrict  it  to  the  fonner. 
The  period  of  seven  years  has  reference  to  the  Saii- 
baticid  principle  in  general,  but  not  to  the  Sabbat- 
ical year,  for  no  regtdation  is  laid  down  in  reliBrence 
to  the  manumission  of  servants  in  that  year  (Lev. 
xxv.  1  fT;  Deut  xv.  1  fT.).  We  have  a  smgte  m- 
stance,  indeed,  of  the  Sabbatical  year  being  cele- 
brated by  a  general  manumission  of  Hebrew  slavn. 
but  this  was  in  consequence  of  the  n^lect  of  the 
law  relating  to  such  cases  (Jer.  xxxiv.  14  ^).  (4  } 
To  the  above  modes  of  obtaining  liberty  the  ILib- 
binists  added  as  a  fourth,  the  death  of  the  mastv 
without  leaving  a  son,  there  being  no  power  of 
claiming  the  skve  on  the  part  of  any  heir  exeep*  » 
son  (Maimon.  AbwL  2,  §  12). 

If  a  servant  did  not  desire  to  avail  himself  of  tbr 
opportunity  of  leaving  his  service,  he  was  to  signify 
his  intention  in  a  formal  manner  before  the  judges 
(or  more  exactly  at  the  piaet  of  jwigment^)^  and 
then  the  nuMter  was  to  take  him  to  tbe  door^nst, 
and  to  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl  (Ex.  ixi. 
6),  driving  the  awl  into  or  *<  unto  the  door«*'  as 
stated  in  l^eut.  xv.  17,  nnd  thus  fixing  the  servant 
to  it.  Whether  the  door  was  that  of  the  master's 
house  or  the  door  of  the  sanctuary,  as  Ewald  {AU 
t€rth.  p.  245)  uifers  fhym  the  expression  tl  kdehkvn^ 
to  which  attention  is  drawn  above,  is  not  stated; 
but  the  significance  of  the  action  is  enhanced  bv 
the  former  new;  ibr  thus  a  oonnectiofi  is  estab- 
lished between  the  servant  and  the  house  in  whicb 
he  was  to  serve.  I1ie  boring  of  the  ear  was  prob- 
ably a  token  of  subjection,  the  ear  being  the  <vgan 
through  which  commands  were  received  (Ps.  xL  6). 
A  similar  custom  prevailed  among  the  Mesopota- 
mians  (Juv.  i.  104),  the  Lydians  (Xen.  Anab.  iil 
1,  §  31),  and  other  fincient  nations.  A  eerruit 
who  had  submitted  to  this  operation  remained  ic 
cording  to  the  words  of  the  Law,  a  sorant  '^  for 
ever"  (Ex.  xxi.  6).  These  words  sre,  however, 
interpreted  by  Josephus  (AnL  iv.  8,  §  28)  and  bv 
the  Rabbioists  as  meaning  until  the  year  of  Jubi- 
lee, partly  from  the  univenality  of  the  fkeedom  thst 
was  then  proclaimed,  and  partly  periu^  because  it 
was  necessary  for  the  servant  then  to  resume  the 
cultivation  of  his  recovered  inheritance.  The  lat- 
ter point  no  doubt  presents  a  difficulty,  but  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  words  "for  ever"  in  any  ether 
than  their  obrious  sense  presents  still  greats  diffi- 
culties. 

3.  The  condition  of  a  Hebrew  servant  was  by  no 
roeims  intolerable.  His  master  was  admonished  tn 
treat  him,  not  "  as  a  bond-servant,  but  as  an  hiie>l 
servant  and  as  a  sojourner,"  and,  again,  **  not  to 
rule  over  him  with  rigor"  (I^ev.  xxv.  39,  40,  43). 
The  Rabbhiists  specified  a  variety  of  duties  as  com- 
ing under  these  general  precepts;  fbr  instance,  com- 
pensation for  personal  ii\jury,  exemption  from  n» 
nial  duties,  such  as  nnbhiding  the  master's  sandals 


c  The  rendering  o€  Hm  A,  V.  ^  at  tke  enH  ofi 
years  *'  in  this  passage  Is  not  wholly  eorreet  Tbs 
meaning  rather  Is  '<at  the  end  of  a  Sabbatieal  parish 
of  yean,"  the  whole  of  the  seventh  year  t«mg  regaadsl 
as  ttie  end  of  the  period. 

"  n-^rrbftrj-b^?  •,  r^  v*  M^np»  w,  urx. 
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« tmrjiag  Um  in  a  Utter,  the  use  of  gentle  Ian- 
pife  OB  the  put  of  the  master,  aiid  the  mainte- 
■nee  of  tht  senrant'a  wife  aiid  children,  though 
t^  marter  was  not  allowed  to  exact  work  from 
tlkn  (^lidzbicr,  Skinven^i  dtn  Uetfr.  p.  31).  At 
t^  tennination  of  his  servitude  the  master  was  en- 
fmd  not  to  **  let  him  go  away  empty,"  but  to  re- 
Bunefate  him  liberally  oat  of  his  flock,  his  floor, 
icd  his  wine-fireea  (Deat.  xt.  13, 14).  Such  a  cus- 
tom wonhi  stimulate  the  servant  to  faithful  senice, 
mMpmch  aa  the  amount  of  the  gift  was  left  to  the 
(uaitet's  discfetion ;  and  it  would  also  provide  him 
ritb  Dwans  wherewith  to  start  in  the  world  afresh. 
In  the  event  of  a  Hebrew  becoming  the  servant 
ti%^  stranger,*'  meaning  a  non-Hebrew,  the  ser- 
Titude  eonid  be  terminated  only  in  two  ways, 
Mioely,  by  the  arrival  of  the  year  of  Jubilee,  or  by 
ihsTcpaynient  to  the  master  of  the  purchase-money 
pstd  for  the  ser^^ant,  after  deducting  a  sum  for  the 
nhn  of  his  services  proportioned  to  the  length  of 
ha  senritnde  (Lev.  zxv.  47-55).  The  ser\'ant  might 
be  radeemed  either  by  himself  or  by  one  of  his  re- 
htions,  and  the  ol»ieci  of  this  regulation  appears  to 
have  been  to  impose  upon  relations  the  obligation  <■ 
of  fflecting  the  redemption,  and  thus  putting  an 
sod  to  a  rtate  which  must  have  been  peculiarly 
plHng  to  the  Hel>rew. 

A  Hebrew  woman  might  enter  into  voluntary 
«mtiide  on  the  score  of  poverty,  and  in  this  case 
ihe  vss  entitled  to  her  freedom  after  six  years*  ser- 
fiee,  together  with  the  usual  gratuity  at  leaving, 
jatf  ss  in  the  case  of  a  man  (Deut  xv.  12,  13). 
Aeeordini;  to  Rabbinical  trafiition  a  woman  could 
sot  lie  cotidemned  to  senitude  for  theft;  neither 
orald  she  bind  beraelf  to  perpetual  servitude  by 
bvin^  her  ear  bored  (Miekiner,  p.  43). 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  little  that  is  ol^eetlonable 
in  the  condition  of  Hebrew  servants.     In  respect 
Is  Dwria^e  there  were  some  peculiarities  whicli. 
Is  uor  kleaiB,  would  be  regarded  as  hardships.     A 
sasttf  might,  for  instance,  give  a  wife  to  a  He- 
brew Mrrant  f<»'  the  time  of  his  servitude,  the  wife 
fating  u  this  case,  it  must  be  remarked,  not  only  a 
ihfe  bat  a  noo-Hebrew.     Should  he  leave  when 
hii  term  has  expired,  his  wife  and  children  would 
tenain  the  absolute  property  of  the  master  (Ex. 
KxL  4,  5).     The  reason  for  this  regulation  is,  evi- 
iatly,  tliat  the  children  of  a  female  heathen  slave 
vers  slavea:  they  uiherited  the  mother's  disqualifi- 
■laoD.    Such  a  condition  of  marr}  ing  a  sla^-e  would 
U  regarded  ss  an  axiom  by  a  Hebrew,  and  the 
nse  is  only  inddeiitally  noticed.     Again,  a  father 
might  sell  his  youns  daughter  ^  to  a  Hebrew,  with 
\  view  either  of  [his]  marrying  her  himself,  or  of 
[his]  giving  her  to  his  son  (Ex.  xxi.  7-9).     It  di- 
■inishes  the  apparent  harahness  of  this  proceeding 
if  we  look  on  the  purchase-money  as  in  the  light  of 
s  dowry  gitxn,  aa  was  not  unusual,  to  the  parents 
a  the  br^;  still  more,  if  we  accept  the  Rabbin- 
ical view  (whieh,  however,  we  consider  very  doubt- 
6il>  that  the  consent  of  the  maid  was  required  be- 
Sate  the  marriage  eould  take  place.     But  even  if 
this  eonsest  were  not  obtained,  the  patema«  author- 
it7  voold  not  appear  to  be  violently  strained ;  for 


a  Li  fbs  A.  y  the  sense  of  obUgation  Is  not  con- 
faiaCsMl  of  »maj  »  In  w.  49  40.  ahaU  ought 
ki  MAslltatid. 


slave  was  in  this  eas»  tsrmad  TTO^, 
rrrrpttTy  appUwl  lo  the  onltnary 
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among  andent  nations  that  authority  was  geneml^f 
held  to  extend  even  to  the  life  of  a  child,  much 
more  to  the  ginng  of  a  daughter  in  marris^eu 
The  position  of  a  maiden  thus  sold  by  her  fathei 
^as  subject  to  the  following  regulations:  (1.)  She 
could  not  ^*  go  out  as  the  men-servants  do,'*  t.  e. 
she  oould  not  leave  at  the  termination  of  six  years, 
or  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  if  (as  the  regulation  as- 
sumes) her  master  was  willing  to  fulfill  the  object 
for  which  he  had  purchased  her.  (2.)  Should  he 
not  wish  to  marry  her,  he  should  csdl  upon  her 
friends  to  procure  her  release  by  the  repayment  of 
the  purchase-money  (perhaps,  as  in  other  cas^, 
with  a  deduction  for  the  value  of  her  services). 
(3.)  If  he  betrothed  her  to  his  son,  he  was  bouci 
to  make  such  provision  for  her  as  he  would  for  one 
of  his  own  daughters.  (4.)  If  either  he  or  his  son, 
having  married  her,  took  a  second  wife,  it  should 
not  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  first  (5.)  If  neither 
of  the  three  first  specified  alternatives  took  phice, 
the  maid  was  entitled  to  immediate  and  gratuitous 
Uberty  (Ex.  xxi.  7-11). 

llie  custom  of  reducing  Hebrews  to  servitude 
appears  to  have  fiUlen  into  disuse  subsequently  to 
the  Babylonish  Captivity.  The  attempt  to  enforce 
it  in  Nehemiah*8  time  met  with  decided  resistance 
(Neh.  V.  5),  and  Herod's  enactment  that  thieves 
should  be  sold  to  foreigners,  roused  the  greatest 
animosity  (Joseph.  Anl.  xvi.  1,  §  1).  Vast  num- 
bers of  Hebrews  were  reduced  to  slavery  as  war- 
captives  at  different  periods  by  the  Phoenicians 
(Joel  iii.  6),  the  FhiUstiues  (Joel  iii.  6:  Am.  i.  6), 
the  Syrians  (1  Mace.  iii.  41;  2  Mace.  viU.  11),  the 
Egyptians  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  2,  §  3),  and,  above 
all,  by  the  Romans  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  9,  §  3).  We 
may  fonu  some  idea  of  the  numbers  reduced  to 
slavery  by  war  from  the  single  fact  that  Nicauor 
calculated  on  realizing  2,000  talents  in  one  cam* 
paign,  by  the  sale  of  captives  at  the  rate  of  90  for  a 
talent  (2  Mace.  viii.  10,  11),  the  number  required 
to  fetch  the  sum  being  180,000.  The  Phceniciana 
were  the  most  active  8la\'e-dealers  of  ancient  times, 
purchasing  of  the  Philistines  (Am.  i.  9),  of  tbs 
Syrians  (2  Maoc.  viii.  11),  and  even  of  the  ^-itis 
on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea  (Ez.  xxvii.  13), 
and  selling  them  wherever  they  could  find  a  mar 
ket  about  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
particularly  in  Joel's  time  to  the  people  of  Javan 
(Joel  iii.  6),  it  being  uncertain  whether  that  name 
represents  a  place  iu  South  Arabia  or  the  Greeks 
of  Asia  Minor  and  the  peninsula.  It  was  probably 
through  the  T}'rians  that  Jews  were  transported 
in  Obadiah's  time  to  Sepharad  or  Sardis  (Ob.  20). 
At  Rome  vast  numbers  of  Jews  emerged  from  the 
state  of  slavery  and  became  freedmen.  The  pries 
at  which  the  slaves  were  ofiered  by  Nicauor  was 
considerably  below  the  ordinary  value  either  iu 
Palestine  or  Greece.  In  the  former  country  it 
stood  at  30  shekels  (=  about  X3  8s.),  as  stated 
befow,  in  the  latter  at  about  1^  minas  (=  about 
j£d  Is.  6c21),  this  being  the  mean  between  the  ex- 
tremes stated  by  Xenophon  {^Aftm,  ii.  6,  §  2)  as 
the  ordinary  price  at  Athens.  The  price  at  which 
Nicaiior  offered  them  was  only  £%  15s.  %lL  a  bead. 


houtshold  slave.  The  distinction  Is  marked  in  regard 
to  Hagar,  who  Is  deBerit)ed  by  the  latter  term  before 
the  birth  of  Ishmael,  and  by  the  former  after  thai 
evenV  (comp.  Geo.  xvi.  1,  xxi.  10).  The  relative  valos 
of  the  terms  Is  expressed  In  Abigail's  addrsss,  ^  r«l 
thiol*  handmaM  *mAA)  be  a  servant  {akiphiMJ^  N 
wash,"  elo.  (1  San.  uv.  41). 
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Oocaiionally  ilaves  wen  sold  at  high  m  a  talent 
(X24d  15i.)  each  (XeD.  L  c;  Joseph.  AtU.  zil. 

H.  yo»-ffebrmo  Slave*, 

1.  The  minority  of  non-Hebrew  slaves  were  war- 
eaptives,  either  the  Canaanites  who  had  surnved 
the  general  extermination  of  their  race  under  Joshua, 
or  such  as  were  conquered  from  the  other  surround* 
ing  nations  (Num.  zxzi.  26  ft,).  Besides  these, 
many  were  obtained  by  purchase  fit>m  foreign  slave- 
dealers  (Lev.  xxv.  44,  45);  and  otliers  may  have 
been  resident  foreigners  wlao  were  reduced  to  this 
state  either  by  poverty  or  crime.  The  Rabbinista 
further  deemed  that  any  person  who  performed  the 
■er\  ices  of  a  slave  became  ipso  facto  a  slave  (Mishn. 
Ktdu$h.  1,  §  3).  The  children  of  shves  remained 
f  laves,  being  the  cbss  described  as  **  bom  in  the 
house"  (Gen.  ziv.  14,  xvii.  12;  Eocl.  li.  7),  and 
hence  the  number  was  lilcely  to  increase  as  time 
went  on.  The  only  statement  as  to  their  number 
applies  to  the  post-fiabylonian  period,  when  they 
amounted  to  7,337,  or  about  1  to  6  of  the  free  pop- 
ulation (£zr.  ii.  65).  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  number  diminished  subsequently  to  this 
period,  the  Pharisees  in  particuhtf  being  opposed  to 
the  system.  The  average  value  of  a  sUxe  appears 
to  have  been  thirty  shdcels  (£x.  xxi.  32),  varying 
of  course  according  to  age,  sex,  and  capabilities. 
The  estimation  of  persons  given  in  Lev.  xxvii.  2-8 
probably  applies  to  war-captives  who  had  been  ded- 
icated to  the  Lord,  and  the  price  of  their  redemp- 
tion would  in  this  case  represent  the  ordinary  value 
of  such  shives. 

2.  lliat  the  slave  might  be  manumitted,  appears 
from  Ex.  xxi.  26,  27;  Lev.  xix.  20.  As  to  the 
methods  by  which  this  might  be  effected,  we  are 
told  nothing  in  the  Bible;  but  the  Ri^)binista  spe- 
cify tlie  following  four  methods:  (1)  redemption 
by  a  money  payment,  (2)  a  bill  or  ticket  of  free- 
dom, (8)  testamentary  dispoaition,  or,  (4)  any  act 
that  implied  manumission,  such  as  making  a  slave 
one's  heir  (Mielziner,  pp.  65,  66). 

3.  The  slave  is  described  as  the  "  possession**  of 
his  master,  apparently  with  a  special  reference  to 
the  power  which  the  latter  had  of  disposing  of  him 
to  his  heirs  as  he  would  any  other  article  of  per- 
sonal property  (Lev.  xxv.  45,  46);  the  slave  is  also 
described  as  his  master's  "  money  *'  (Kx.  xxi.  21), 
t.  e.  as  representing  a  certain  money  value.  Such 
expressions  show  that  he  was  regarded  very  much 
in  the  light  of  a  mnncipium  or  chattel.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  provision  was  made  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  person :  willful  murder  of  a  slave  entailed 
the  same  punishment  as  in  the  case  of  a  free  man 
(IjCv.  xxiv.  17,  22).  So  again,  if  a  master  hiflicted 
so  severe  a  punishment  as  to  cause  the  death  of  his 
servant,  he  was  liable  to  a  penalty,  the  amount  of 
which  probably  depended  on  the  circumstancea  of 
<he  ease,  for  the  Rabbinical  view  that  the  words 

hi  shall  be  surely  punished,"  or,  more  correctly, 
li  b  to  be  avenged,"  imply  a  sentence  of  death, 
Is  wholly  untenable  (Ex.  xxi.  20).  No  punishment 
d  all  was  imposed  if  the  sUve  survived  the  punish- 
OKN'.t  by  a  day  or  two  (Ex.  xxi.  21),  the  loss  of  the 
ilaveo  being  regarded  as  a  su£5cient  punishment  in 
this  case.  A  minor  personal  ii\jury,  such  as  the 
bos  of  an  eye  or  a  tooth  was  to  be  recompensed  by 
giving  the  servant  his  tiberty  (Ex.  xxi.  96,  27). 
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The  general  tieatmeot  of  slaves  appean  tc 
beeu  gentle  —  occasionally  too  gentle,  as  we 
from  Solomon's  advioe  (Prov.  xziz.  19,  Sly,  ncr  ds 
we  hear  more  than  twice  of  a  slave  rannii^  awaj 
from  his  master  (1  Sam.  xxv.  10;  1  K.  it  39V 
The  slave  was  considered  by  a  couscienUoas  mastet 
as  entitled  to  justice  (Job  xxxi.  13-15)  and  honorw 
able  treatment  (Prov.  xxx.  10).  A  slave,  aceosding 
to  the  Rabbinists,  had  no  power  of  acqmring  prop- 
erty for  himself;  whatever  he  might  become  entitled 
to,  even  by  way  of  compensation  for  pereonal  iiyory, 
reverted  to  his  master  (Hiriziner,  p.  55).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  master  might  oomtitute  htm  his 
heir  either  wholly  (Gen.  xv.  3),  or  jcnntly  with  his 
children  (Prov.  xvii.  2);  or  again,  he  might  give 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage  (1  Chr.  ii.  85). 

The  position  of  the  slave  in  regard  to  refigmia 
privileges  was  favorable.  He  was  to  be  drecro- 
cised  (Gen.  xvii.  12),  and  hence  was  entitled  to 
partake  of  the  Paschal  sacrifice  (Ex.  ci.  44),  as 
well  as  of  the  other  religious  festit-als  (Dent  xn. 
12,  18,  xvi.  11,  14).  It  U  implied  that  e^-ery  sbf« 
mus|>  have  been  previously  brought  to  the  knoiri- 
edge  of  the  true  God,  and  to  a  willing  aoeeptaaos 
of  the  tenets  of  Judusm.  lliis  would  natorslly 
be  the  case  with  regard  to  all  who  vrcre  **  bora  ia 
the  house,"  and  who  were  to  be  cireumdaed  at  the 
usual  age  of  eight  days ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  those  wHb  were  "  bought  with  rootiej," 
as  adulta,  could  be  always  induced  to  change  tbdi 
creed,  or  how  they  could  be  circumcised  without 
having  changed  it.  llie  Mosaic  Law  oertainly  pre- 
supposes an  universal  acknowledgment  of  Jehorsh 
within  the  Umits  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  would 
therefore  enforce  the  dismisssl  or  extennlnatian  of 
slaves  who  persisted  in  heathenism. 

The  occupations  of  slaves  were  of  a  menial  char- 
acter, as  implied  in  Lev.  xxv.  39,  oonsistimg  partly 
in  the  work  of  the  house,  and  partly  in  peraonal 
attendance  on  the  master.  Female  alavea^  for  in- 
stance, ground  the  com  in  the  handmiU  (Ex.  xi.  I; 
Job  xxxi.  10;  Is.  xlvii.  2),  or  gleaned  in  the  oai^ 
vest  field  (Ruth  U.  8).  They  also  baked,  washed, 
cooked,  and  nursed  the  children  (Mishn.  Cetht/r 
5,  §  5).  Hie  occupations  of  the  men  are  ni« 
specified;  the  most  tnistvroithy  hdd  confidential 
posts,  such  as  that  of  steward  or  m^jor-domo  (Gea. 
XV.  2,  xxiv.  2),  of  tutors  to  sons  (Prov.  xvii.  2), 
and  of  tenants  to  persons  of  laiige  estate,  for  sncb 
appears  to  have  been  the  position  of  Ziba  (2  Sam 
U.  2,  10).  W.  L.  R 

*  For  a  translation  of  the  work  of  Mielziner 
(Copenhagen,  1859)  referred  to  in  this  artide,  see 
Amer.  TheoL  Review  for  April  and  Jnly,  1861 
(vol  Hi.):  compare  Saalschiita^s  Da»  Haeaitcke 
Rtcht  (Beri.  1853),  ch.  101,  tnmskted  by  Dr.  £. 
P.  Barrows  in  the  BibL  Sacra  for  Jan.  1862,  and 
an  art  by  Dr.  Barrows,  The  BibU  ami  SUivei% 
ibid.  July,  1862.  See  also  Albert  Bamea,  Iftquv-y 
into  the  Scnpturai  Viem  of  Slavery^  Phila.  1846 
G.  B.  Cheever,  Hiftorical  and  Legal  Judgment  oj 
the  0.  T.  against  Slavery^  in  the  BibL  Sacra  for 
Oct  1855,  and  Jan.,  April,  and  July,  1856  (one- 
sided); and  J.  B.  Bittinger,  Hebrew  SertU»dt,  ii 
the  New  Englandtr  for  May,  1800.  A. 

SLIMB.    The  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  cf  tk 

Heb.  *n^n,  chimAr,  the  ^.«^  {Hommar)  if  tb 


•  There  Is  an  apparent  dlsproportioa  between  this 
wd  the  following  regnletion,  arising  probably  out  of 
Mtn  dlftnaat  oiroomstsncsa  under  wbkh  tlie  ii^iuy 


was  eflboted.     In  this  oasa  the  law  ia 
gitimate  pmiishmeot  «  wi*h  a  rod ;  '*  la 
Tiolsmt  aasaolt. 


oCli 
wvBrt  sT 


SLIME 

&nhi,  tnmbtod  tf^^aXros  bjr  thit  LXX.,  and 
UbMies  in  Uie  Vulgmte.  That  our  trantlaton 
wlcnlood  bj  this  word  the  aubttance  uow  known 
M  bitamen,  ia  evident  from  the  following  paaaages 
ji  UoUand's  PUiij  (ed.  1634):  ''The  very  clammy 
sit^  Bitamen,  which  at  oertaine  timet  of  the  yen 
^Adh  mmI  swimmeth  upon  the  lake  of  Sodom, 
aljid  Ai^>hahitee  in  Jury"  (vii.  15,  vol.  i.  p. 
mi  **  The  Bitumen  whereof  I  spieake,  ia  in 
KHDt  pkoM  in  manner  of  a  muddy  slime;  in 
T^haty  va7  earth  or  minerall  *'  (xxxv.  15,  vol.  ii. 

Tbe  three  instanoea  in  which  it  ia  mentioned  in 
tlK  0.  T.  are  abundantly  iUustnted  by  travellers 
ud  hiitonans,  ancient  and  modem.  It  is  first 
ifokn  gf  as  used  for  cement  by  the  builders  in  the 
phin  of  Shinar,  or  Babylonia  (Gen.  xi.  3).  The 
bitaDNo  pits  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  are  mentioned 
a  the  sncieot  fragment  of  Canaanitish  history 
.(jCD.  liv.  10) ;  and  the  ark  of  papyrus  in  which 
Muso  was  pbeed  was  made  impervious  to  water  by 
t  easting  of  bitumoi  and  pitch  (Ex.  ii.  3). 

Herodotus  (L  179)  tells  us  of  the  bitumen  found 
«t  b,  s  town  of  Babylonia,  eight  days'  journey  from 
Btbjba.  The  captive  Eretriaos  (Her.  vL  110) 
ten  lent  by  Darius  to  collect  asphaltura,  salt,  and 
eil  It  Anlericca,  a  place  two  hundred  and  ten 
aadis  from  Susa,  in  the  district  of  Cissia.  The 
tovn  of  U  was  situnted  on  a  rit|pr,  or  small  stream, 
tf  the  aune  name,  which  flowed  into  the  Euphrates, 
tad  oHried  down  with  it  the  lumps  of  bitumen, 
fhieh  WM  used  in  the  building  of  Babyl<m.  It  is 
pnUblj  the  bitumen  springs  of  Is  which  are  de- 
cribed  iu  Stnbo  (xvi.  743).  Eratosthenes,  whom 
k  ^ootes,  says  that  the  liquid  bitumen,  which  is 
ailed  naphtha,  is  found  in  Susiana,  and  the  dry  hi 
Bskjionia.  Of  the  latter  there  is  a  spring  near 
the  Eophrates,  and  when  the  river  is  flooded  by 
the  mdting  of  the  snow,  the  spring  also  is  filled 
wl  oreiflows  into  the  river.  The  masses  of  bitu- 
Ba  thos  pioduced  are  fit  for  buildings  which  are 
oude  of  baked  brick.  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  12) 
■peiki  of  the  abundance  of  bitumen  iu  Babylonia. 
U  prcoecils  from  a  spring,  and  is  gathered  by  the 
(x^  of  the  country,  not  only  for  building,  but 
when  dry  for  fuel,  instead  of  wood.  Ammiaous 
UaiteUinns  (xxiu.  6,  $  23)  tells  us  that  Babyk>o 
ns  built  with  bitumen  by  Semiramis  (oomp.  Plin. 
tuv.  51;  fierosus,  quoted  by  Jos.  Ani.  z.  11,  §  1, 
(-  ApiuH,  L  19;  Arrian,  i.x/7.  AL  vii.  17,  §  1,  &».). 
Hu  town  of  Is,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  is  with- 
•at  doubt  the  modem  /lit  or  ifeei,  on  the  west  or 
light  bsnk  of  the  Euphrates,  and  four  days*  Jour- 
»)>  N.  W^  or  rather  W.  N.  W.,  of  Bagdad  (Sir 
&■  Ker  Porter*s  Trav,  ii.  361,  ed.  1822).  The 
pioeipsl  bitumen  pit  at  Ueet,  says  Mr.  Rich  (.Ife- 
««r  on  (As  Ruins  of  Bftbyhn,  p.  63,  ed.  1815), 
^  two  sources,  and  ia  divided  by  a  wall  in  the 
^a^,  on  one  side  of  which  the  bitumen  bubbles 
%  and  on  the  other  the  oil  of  naphtha.  Sir  R. 
K-  Porter  (iL  315)  observed  "  that  bitumen  was 
ihieAy  eoofioed  by  the  Chaldsoan  builders,  to  the 
^MiidatJons  and  lower  parts  of  their  edifices;  for 
^  %  purpose  of  preventing  the  ill  efibcls  of  water.*' 
'  With  regard  to  the  use  of  bitunie.,*'  he  adds, 
*  1  isw  no  vesUge  of  it  whatever  on  any  remnant 
if  bsiUitg  01.  the  higher  ascents,  and  therefore 
'nv  lej^B.**  IhJs  view  is  indirectly  eon  firmed 
\j  Mr.  Kieh,  who  says  that  the  tenacit}  ii  bitumen 
^xn  M  pnpoitaon  to  thai  of  mortar.    The  use 

f  UtofflSQ  appears  to  have  been  oonfined  to  the 

^jfanisiis,  far  at  Kioeveb,  Mr.  Layard  observes 
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{Nin,  ii.  278),  **  bitumen  and  reeds  were  not  em. 
pbyed  to  cement  the  layers  of  bricks,  as  at  Baby- 
lon; although  both  materials  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance  in  the  immediate  vicuiity  of  the  city." 
At  Nimroud  bitumen  was  found  under  a  pavement 
{Nin.  i.  29),  and  "  the  sculpture  rested  simply 
upon  the  platform  of  sun-dried  bricks  without  any 
other  substructure,  a  mere  layer  of  bitumen,  about 
an  inch  thick,  having  been  placed  under  tlie  plinth  '* 
{Nin.  ^  Bab.  p.  208).  In  his  description  of  the 
firing  ii  the  bitumen  pits  at  Nimroud  by  his  Arabs, 
Mr.  Layard  &Us  into  the  language  of  our  trans- 
lators. **  Tongues  of  flame  and  jets  of  gas,  driren 
from  the  burning  pit,  shot  through  i^e  muriiy 
canopy.  As  the  fire  brightened,  a  thousand  fan- 
tastic forms  of  light  pUyed  amid  the  smoke.  To 
break  the  cindered  crust,  and  to  bring  fresh  $Um€ 
to  the  surfiuw,  the  Arabs  threw  large  stones  into 

the  spring In  an  hour  the  bitumen 

was  exhausted  for  the  time,  the  dense  smoke  grad- 
ually died  away,  and  the  pale  light  of  the  moon 
sgain  shone  over  the  bbck  aiimt  piU "  {Ni$i.  <f 
Bob.  p.  202). 

The  bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sta  is  described  by 
Strabo,  Josephus,  and  Pliny.  Strabo  (xvi.  763) 
gives  an  account  of  the  volcanic  action  by  which 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  disturbed,  and  the 
bitumen  thrown  to  the  surface.  It  was  at  first 
liquefied  by  the  heat,  and  then  changed  into  a 
thick  viscous  substance  by  the  cold  water  of  the 
sea,  on  the  surface  of  which  it  floated  in  lumps 
(/3»\o().  These  lumps  are  described  by  Josephus 
{B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  4)  as  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
headless  ox  (corop.  Plin.  vii.  13).  The  semi-liquid 
kind  of  bitumen  is  that  which  Pliny  says  is  found 
in  the  Dead  Sea,  the  earthy  in  Syria  about  Sidou. 
Liquid  bitumen,  such  as  the  Zacynthian,  the  Baby* 
Ionian,  and  the  Apolbniatic,  he  adds,  is  known  by 
the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  pis-asphaltnm  (comp. 
Ex.  ii.  3,  I JCX.)-  He  teUs  us  moreover  that  it  was 
used  for  cement,  and  that  bronze  vessels  and  statues 
and  the  heads  of  nails  were  covered  with  it  (Plin. 
xxxv.  51).  The  bitumen  pits  by  the  Dead  Sea  ar* 
described  by  the  monk  Brocardus  {Deter.  Teri . 
Sanet.  c.  7,  m  Ugolini,  vi.  1044).  The  Arabs  of 
the  neighborhood  have  perpetuated  the  story  of  its 
formation  as  given  by  Strabo.  "  They  say  that  it 
forms  on  the  rocks  m  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and 
by  earthquakes  or  other  submarine  concussions  is 
broken  off  in  large  masses,  and  rises  to  the  sur- 
face *'  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  p.  223).  They 
told  Burckhardt  a  similar  tale.     **  The  asphaltum 

(^s'v),  Bommar,  which  is  collected  by  the  Arabs 


of  the  western  shore,  is  said  to  come  from  a  moun- 
tain which  blocks  up  the  passage  along  the  eastern 
Ghoi'f  and  which  is  situated  at  about  two  houn 
south  of  Wady  Mofeb.  The  Arabs  pretend  that 
it  oozes  up  from  fissures  in  the  cliff,  and  collects  in 
large  pieces  on  the  rock  below,  where  the  mass 
gradually  Increases  and  hardens,  until  it  is  rent 
asunder  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  with  a  loud  explo- 
sion, and,  fidling  into  the  sea,  is  carried  by  the 
waves  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  opposi.e 
shores"  {Trav,  in  Syria y  p.  394).  Dr.  Thomson 
tells  us  that  the  Arabs  still  call  these  pits  by  the 
name  biA^  hUmmary  which  strikingly  resembles 
the  Heb.  ^i-dth  chemdr  of  Gen.  xiv.  10  {Land 
and  Book,  p.  224). 

Strabo  says  that  in  Babylonia  boats  were  made 
of  ▼i.cker-work,  and  then  covered  with  Utttmsa  te 
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kiq>  out  the  irater  (x\'i.  p.  743).  In  the  lanie 
iray  the  ark  of  nuhaa  or  papyrus  in  which  Moaes 
vaa  phioed  was  plastered  over  with  a  mixture  of 
bitumen  and  pitch  or  tar.  Dr.  Thomson  remarlis 
(p.  224):  **Thit  is  doubly  interesting,  as  it  reveak 
the  proecK  by  which  they  prepared  the  bitumen. 
The  mineral,  as  found  in  this  country,  melts  readily 
enough  ly  itself;  but  then,  when  cold,  it  is  as 
brittle  as  glass.  It  niuAt  be  mixed  with  tar  while 
Dieltuig,  and  in  that  way  forms  a  hard,  glossy  wax, 
perfectly  impervious  to  water."  We  know  from 
Stmbo  (zvi.  p.  764)  that  the  Egyptians  used  the 
bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  process  of  em- 
baluiing,  and  Pliny  (n.  35)  mentions  a  spring  of 
the  same  muieral  at  Corambis  in  Ethiopia. 

W.  A.  W. 

SLING  {Vb\l '  (r<tf9v96trn '  f»"^ )•  The  >!">« 
Las  been  in  all  ages  the  favorite  weapon  of  the 
shepherds  of  Syria  (1  Sam.  zvii.  40 ;  Burckhaidt's 
Nvtt:$^  i.  57 ),  and  hence  was  adopted  by  the  Israel- 
it  ish  army,  as  the  most  efiective  w€mx)n  for  light- 
armed  truo[)S.  The  fiei\jamites  were  particularly 
expert  hi  their  use  of  it:  even  the  left-haiided  could 
**•  sling  stoiiev  at  an  hair  and  not  miss  **  (Judg.  xx. 
16;  oonip.  1  Chr.  xii.  2).  According  to  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Jonathan  and  the  Syriac,  it  was  the  weapon 
of  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites.  It  was  advan- 
tageously used  in  attacking  and  defenduig  towns 
(2  K.  iii.  25;  Joseph.  B.  J,  iv.  1,  §  8),  and  in 
skirmishing  {B,  J,  ii.  17,  §  5).  Other  eastern 
nations  availed  themselves  of  it,  as  the  Syrians  (1 
Blacc.  ix.  11),  who  also  invented  a  kind  of  artificial 
sling  (1  Mace.  vi.  51);  the  Assyrians  (Jud.  ix.  7; 
Layard's  Nin.  ii.  344);  the  Egyptians  (Wilkuison, 
1.  357);  and  the  Persians  (Xen.  Anab.  iii.  3,  §  18). 
I'he  construction  of  the  weapon  hardly  needs  de- 
scription:  it  consisted  of  a  couple  of  strings  of 


EgyptSan  SUngers.     (Wilkinson.) 

I  lew  or  some  fibrous  substance,  attached  to  a 
Ir'athem  receptacle  for  the  stone  in  the  oentre, 
which  was  termed  the  Cfiph,'*  i.  e.  pan  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
89):  the  sling  was  swung  once  or  twice  round  the 
bead,  and  the  stone  was  then  discharged  by  letting 
go  one  of  the  strings.  Sling-stones  ^  were  selected 
Cbr  thdr  smoothness  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40),  and  were 

•  •  ■  ■ 

''  Other  words  besldBS  those  mentioned  in  vol.  ii.  p. 
)PWif.,are:-> 

1.  "njp^ :  h  avyukiCup :  dusor  (2  K.  zziT.  14), 

vtiara  eMUrAah  is  also  used,  thos  dsnoCtng  a  workniaD 
■  aninfalorklnd. 


SMTUKA 

reoognized  as  one  of  the  ordinary  monttiou  of  us 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  14).  In  action  the  atones  were  citha 
carried  in  a  bag  round  the  neck  (1  Sam.  zvii.  40) 
or  were  heaped  up  at  the  feet  of  the  oombatant 
(Layard*M  Nin.  ii.  344)  The  violenee  with  whicb 
the  stone  was  projected  supplied  a  vivid  inu^  of 
sudden  and  forcible  removal  (Jer.  x.  18).  The 
rapidity  of  the  whirling  motion  of  the  aling  rouiKt 
the  head,  waa  emblematic  uf  inquietude  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  29,  **  the  souls  of  thine  enemies  shall  he  ic4iW 
round  ui  the  midst  of  the  pan  of  a  sling  ");  wfaik 
the  sling-stones  represented  the  enemies  of  God 
(Zech.  ix.  15,  "they  shall  tread  under  feot  the 
sling-stones").  The  term  marffem&k^  in  Prov. 
XX vi.  8  is  of  doubtftal  meaning;  Geseniiis  {The*, 
p.  1263)  exphuns  of  "a  heap  of  stones,'*  as  io 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  the  LXX.;  EwaU,  aad 
Hitzig,  of  "  a  sUng,**  as  in  the  text.     W.  L.  & 

«  SLUICES.  The  word  so  transited  ("!?!?• 
in  Is.  xix  10  seems  to  have  been  entirely  missp- 
prehended  by  our  English  translators,  after  tbt 
example  of  some  of  the  ancient  ii-ersions.  It  meam 
Aire,  wngtt^  and  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  shoukl 
be  rendered,  *'  and  all  those  who  work  for  iraget 
shall  be  of  a  sad  heart.**  On  the  origin  of  the 
error  and  the  true  meaning,  see  Gesenius  {Omm. 
fl.  den  J€taia,  in  he.).  R  D.  C  K. 

SMITH.*'  The  work  of  the  smith,  togethei 
with  an  account  of  his  tools,  is  explained  is 
Hamdickaft,  vol.  ii.  p.  992  f.  A  descriptioD  of 
a  smith's  workshop  is  given  in  Ecchis.  zxzviil.  2S 

U.  W.  P. 

SMYR'NA  [S^A^pi^,  myrrA:  Smyrna].  Ths 
city  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Kevel^on  ii. 
8-11,  was  founded,  or  at  least  the  design  of  foiuid« 
ing  it  was  entertained,  by  Alezander  the  Great  aooo 
after  the  battle  of  the  Granicos,  in  consequence  of 
a  dream  when  he  had  hun  down  to  sleep  after  the 
fatigue  of  hunting.  A  temple  in  which  twr  god- 
desses were  worshipped  under  the  name  of  N  jnesfs 
stood  on  the  hill,  on  the  sides  of  which  thr  new 
town  was  built  under  the  anspioes  of  Antlgouiii 
and  Lysimachus,  who  carried  out  the  design  cf  the 
conqueror  after  bis  death.  It  was  situated  twentj 
stadea  from  the  city  of  the  same  name,  which 
after  a  long  series  of  wan  with  the  Lydians  bad 
been  finally  taken  and  sacked  by  Halyattes.  The 
rich  lands  in  the  neighborhood  were  cultivsled  by 
the  inhsbitants,  scattered  in  villages  about  lbs 
country  (like  the  Jewish  population  between  ths 
times  of  Zedekiah  and  Ezra),  for  a  period  wbieh 
Strabo,  speaking  roundly,  oidls  400  yean.  The 
descendants  of  this  population  were  reunited  m  ths 
new  Smyrna,  which  soon  became  a  wealthy  and 
important  city.  Not  only  was  the  soil  in  ths 
neighborhood  eminently  prodoetive  —  so  that  tb« 
vines  were  evsa  said  to  have  twv  erops  of  grapes  -* 
but  its  position  was  such  as  to  render  it  the  natural 
outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  whole  valley  oi  tbs 
Hermus.  The  Pramnean  wine  (which  Nestor  in 
the  Iliad,  and  Giroe  in  the  Odyssey,  are  represented 
as  mixing  with  honey,  cheese,  and  meal,  to  make  » 

2.  trtpl  V  :  a<^vpMc4«ov:  matteator:  a  baauDSitr 
a  term  applied  to  Tnbal-Oain,  Gen.  Iv.  22  (Qcs.  f§ 
680,  756;  Saalsohati,  Jreh.  Utb.  i.  148).  (Toui 
Oaot.] 

8.  dViH:  6  Tihrf«*r:  hs  that  niiss  (ths  bmI 


QVSi  •♦»»«•  <>Mw),  Is.  zit.  7. 


8UYKNA 

MiIhU  iliLiilDgj  giw  tna  down  to  lbs  tiim 
<  ]%ij  ID  tin  immBduM  Deighborbood  of  tbs 
mfk  sT  Uw  Mother  of  Elw  goda  U  Smjniit,  uid 
jul<lat  pb^  ita  pu-I  uj  the  orgiuUc  rit«  both 
ti  i^  ddt;  Hud  of  DioDjHu,  otch  of  whoiu  in 
Lk  Lima  of  Impenmi  Hoina  poiMcd  a  guild  of 
xnbipfHi  fnquaiUj  mtioDad  La  tha  iiucrip- 
uwu  tha  l,pk  giroitt  inrtrtin  iatT)iU  a.»ir 
tirfiud  tht  j(^  rirttoi  /tmrrir  *al  Ttx^'r^r 

»(/i  ^mnv  of  MjTMi  which  ilood  at  Siajma, 

Uk  pmlmt  habit*  oT  tb«  popuktion. 

TV  iabaliituiU  ^  Xaw  Siajrn*  a|>pear  to  ban 
laanMd  tht  talent  of  (ucccmAjUj'  diTiaitq;   tha 

ibith  it  iru  their  daifiuj  to  paat,  and  of  habilu- 
tll,>  iRiinDij  for  tfaenuelrea  the  favor  oT  the  victor 
ti  lilt  Lime  Iciag.      Their  adulitioD  of  Sdeuciu 

i»iip<hiD;  and  ■  tBmple  dedicaled  to  hii  onther 
'tntooice,  imder  tb*  title  of  •ApptSIni  Xtimtu- 
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Ritb,  *■•  I**  -&1t  oouititulfd  a  maaati}  itmlt, 
bul  tha  laiiia  right  wii  eiteuded  In  rirtua  ol  it  to 
the  whole  eit]>.  Yet  when  the  tida  turned,  a  teik- 
pie  waB  tnietild  to  tb«  city  Rome  oa  a  divinity  Id 
tiua  to  wve  ths  credit  of  tlw  Sm^mHuia  •*  nal- 
<iii>  ftieiidi  t<  tha  Konian  jjeopie.  Indeed,  thougti 
biatory  ia  ailent  aa  to  the  particulart^  tbe  eiiiteuoe 
of  a  aaiD  of  Smyrna  with  tbe  liead  of  Mithridalea 
upon  it,  indiatea  that  thii  energetic  prince  alao,  for 
a  time  at  leait,  muit  have  included  Smjma  withiu 
the  eirde  of  bia  dependencies  However,  during 
the  rttgn  of  TlbcdUB,  the  nputation  of  Ibt  Smjr- 
oeuu  for  an  ardent  k>jalt;  nai  ao  unauUied,  UtM 
OD  Ihii  account  atone  Ibe]'  obtained  penuiuiou  to 
erect  a  temple,  in  b^aJf  of  all  the  Aaiatic  eiliea,  to 
the  gnipercr  and  Moate,  the  queatinn  haviig  btan 
for  lome  time  doulilful  at  to  whether  their  clt;  oi 
iiardia  [Sakdis]  ~  the  two  telccled  out  of  ■  crowd 
of  competiton  —  ihould  receive  thia  diitiactiaQ' 
llie  honor  which  had  been  obtained  with  luch  dif- 
ficult;, wat  requited  with  a  pniponjouale  ndulatJiia. 
Nero  appear*  Ln  the  inacriptiona   aa  tftrr^  raa 


The  OWM  asd  Fort  ot  aajmt.    (Ubocd*.) 


I  fBvtitdiiai   i 
)  ihowi  that  I 


h  naa  mt  impoauUe,  that  jiut  •*  St.  hmla 
AMiou  b  the  Efiittla  to  the  Corinlhiaiu  an 
iirmd  from  lite  lathmiau  garufla,  ao  the  meaaage  atlon. 
to  Ikt  Chureh  in  Smfma  cnataini  allnuoni  to  tha        III  the  time  of  SUtba   the  niiiu  of  the  CAd 

"■laal  of  the  pagan  mjitenei  wbiih  prerailed  in  Smyrna  atill  suited,  and  were  iiartiiU;  inhabiled, 
M  dtr.  The  alorj  of  the  violant  death  and  rs-  but  the  new  eity  vai  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  bi 
wrinna  of  Dtonyiiia  entand  into  the**  to  lueh  atl  Aiia.  The  (treeta  were  laid  out  ai  new  aa 
B  Fittnt,  that  Origen,  in  hit  •tgnuxat  agajnat  niight  be  at  right  iuii,'ln;  but  ui  uritbrtunate  orer- 
Otnu.  dois  DCFt  aeruple  lo  quote  it  aa  gowrallj  ao-  ligbt  of  the  architect,  who  forgot  to  make  under- 
■ftnl  bj  the  Gneli*,  although  hj  them  interpreted  ground  dnina  to  carry  off  the  ftonn  raini,  ocu- 
■■Ufibji^aU)!  |ii.  ITl,  «d.  SpcDcer  J,  In  thii  view,  iloned  the  flooding  of  the  tonn  with  the  filth  and 
*»  vtii  i  rpvTOf  mi  i  lax'rrin,  tt  tyJrrro  '  refuK  of  the  ilmta.  There  wat  a  large  publie  U- 
'«rii  lal  l(vr*r  (Her.  ii,  S)  would  come  with  ',  hnrj  there,  and  alto  a  handtcme  building  lur- 
(•nfaii  itne  to  ean  perfaapa  aocuatomad  lo  bav  !  rounded  with  porUcoea  which  ■erred  ai  a  muKum. 
Una  ir  a  wrr  diSbvot  appUcntlon.'  Tha  Hme  '  It  wet  contecnted  aa  a  heroiim  to  Homer,  wboia 
■aj betaid  of  S4rm  nai  rir  irriparor  rfli  imu  **>•  Smjnueant  claimed  aa  a  countryman.  V.tn 
It  bniig  been  a  umal  pneUce  at  Smyrna  to  pre-  waa  aLio  an  Odeum,  and  a  teaiple  of  tb*  Olymplaa 
■<  a  emwn  to  tbe  prieat  wbo  niperinlBided  the  Zeua,  with  whoae  cult  that  of  the  Roman  empenm 
'^9"*  "■■iiiinlii  at  Um  mi  of  hit  year  of  offioK  wai  aaaonated.  (Ny[D|daD  garnet  were  celebrated 
l^ni  pnnoi  of  batb  mat  bm  tht  title  oI  rrr    ben,  and  aidted  great  interetC    On  one  of  Ibm 


1 1  aataifcl  fcr  atHBiy.    TbtTludaa*^  (I 


Ir  Jv«  abon  tha  lAtj  oaOUa  the  ■aUl,  ta 
■  moda  of  diTlnallsa  «■(  tha  nr<iMiT  tH 
.,  la,  U,  i  7). 
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aeeuiont  (in  the  year  a.  d.  68)  a  Rhodian  joulh 
of  the  name  of  Artemidorua  obtabed  greater  dia- 
tioetiona  than  any  ou  record,  uoder  peculiar  dr- 
eumatanoei,  which  Pauaauiaa  relatea.  He  waa  a 
pancratiast,  and  not  long  before  had  been  beaten 
at  £lis  fix)m  deficiency  in  growth.  But  when  the 
Sniymaean  Olympia  next  came  round,  his  bodily 
strength  had  so  derebped  that  he  was  victor  in 
three  trials  on  the  same  day,  the  first  against  his 
former  competitors  at  the  Peloponnesiau  Olympia, 
the  second  with  the  youths,  and  the  thud  with  the 
men;  the  but  contest  having  been  provoked  by  a 
(Mint  (Pausanias,  v.  14,  §  4).  The  extreme  inter- 
est excited  by  the  games  at  Smyrna  may  perhaps 
account  for  the  remarkable  ferocity  exhibited  by 
the  population  against  the  aged  bishop  Polycarp. 
It  was  exactly  on  such  occasions  that  what  the  pa- 
gans regarded  as  the  unpatriotic  and  anti-social 
spirit  of  the  early  Christians  became  most  apparent; 
and  it  was  to  the  violent  demands  of  the  people  as- 
sembled in  the  stadium  that  the  Homaii  proconsul 
yielded  up  the  martyr.  The  letter  of  the  Smyr- 
ncans,  in  which  the  account  of  his  martyrdom  is 
contained,  represents  the  Jews  as  taking  part  with 
the  Gentiles  in  accusing  him  as  an  enemy  to  the 
state  religion,  —  conduct  which  would  be  inconceiv- 
able in  a  sincere  Jew,  but  which  was  quite  natural 
in  those  whom  the  sacred  writer  characterizes  as 
**a  synagogue  of  Satan  "  (Rev.  ii.  9). 

Smyrna  under  the  Romans  was  the  seat  of  a  con^ 
vtidut  juridicut^  whither  law  cases  were  brought 
from  the  citizens  of  MRguesla  on  the  Sipylus,  and 
abo  from  a  Macedonian  cok>ny  settled  in  the  same 
country  under  the  name  of  Hyrcani.  The  last  are 
probably  the  descendants  of  a  military  body  in  tlie 
service  of  Seleucus,  to  whom  lands  were  given  soon 
after  the  building  of  New  Smyrna,  and  who,  to- 
gether with  the  Magnesiaiis,  seem  to  have  had  the 
Smymsean  citizenship  then  bestowed  upon  them. 
The  decree  containing  the  particulars  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  among  5ie  marbles  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  The  Romans  continued  the  system 
which  they  found  existing  when  the  country  passed 
over  into  their  hands. 

(Strabo,  xiv.  188  ff.;  Herodotus,  1. 16;  Tacitus, 
Afutai  Ui.  63,  iv.  56;  PUuy,  H,  X  v.  29;  Boeclch, 
Jnscript.  GtxBC.  *^  Smymtean  Inscriptions,"  espe- 
cially Noe.  3163-3176;  Pausanias,  toca  cU,,  and 
iv.  21,  §  5;  Macrobius,  SatumnUa,  i.  18;  [Prof. 
G.  M.  Lane,  art.  SmymOf  in  BiU.  Saaft  for  Jan. 
1868.])  J.  W.  B. 

*  Smyrna  is  about  40  miles  ttom  Ephesus,  and 
now  connected  with  it  by  a  railroad.  [Ephesus, 
Amer.  ed.]  'llie  Apostle  John  must  often  have 
passed  between  the  two  places  during  his  long  life 
at  Kphesus.  Paul's  ministry  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx. 
31)  belongs  no  doubt  to  an  earlier  period,  l^eforethe 
gospel  bad  taken  root  in  the  other  city.  The  spot 
where  Polycarp  is  supposed  to  have  been  burnt  at 
the  stake  is  near  the  ruins  of  a  ^dium  on  the  hill 
jehind  the  present  town.  It  may  be  the  exact  spot 
or  certainly  near  there,  for  it  is  the  place  where  the 
people  were  accustomed  to  meet  for  public  specta- 
cles. Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  touched  at 
Sm^Tna  on  his  voyage  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
thrown  to  vrild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  about 
A.  D.  108.  Two  of  his  extant  letters  were  addressed 
to  Polycarp  and  to  the  Smyrnsuins.  Sm3'ma  is  the 
only  one  of  the  dUes  of  Uie  seven  churches  which 
retains  any  importance  at  the  present  day.     Its 

population  in  stated  to  be  150,000,  nearly  one  half  I  again,  notice  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  snow  on 
il  whom  SM  Mohammedans.    On  the  import  of  i  soil  (Is.  Iv.  10).    Its  color  is  adduced  as  an  < 
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the  BevelaU)r*s  messsge  to  the  Chnrefa  at  SmynM 
may  be  mentioned  Stier*s  Sufpiemenl  to  hie  J2e> 
den  JttUf  pp.  129-137,  and  Archbishop  TVench^i 
Commeniarji  on  ihe  £pUtkt  to  the  Severn 
Churches,  pp.  182-152  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 

SNAIL.     The  representaUve  in  the  A.  V.  el 
the  Hebrew  words  shaiMl  and  ckomeL 

1.  Bhabm  (W7^W:  Kiip6t;  frrepcm,  Aq.: 
X^pior,  Sym.:  cera)  occurs  only  in  Ps.  Iviii.  9 
(8,  A  v.):  '*As  a  thabUH  which  melteth  lei  (the 
wicked)  pass  away.**  There  are  varioos  opinions 
as  to  the  mcsuiing  of  this  word,  the  most  cuiioor 
perhaps,  being  that  of  Symmachus.  The  LXX 
read  "  melted  wax,**  simiUriy  the  Vulg.  The  ren- 
dering of  the  A.  v.  (<«  snail  '*)  is  supported  by  th: 
authority  of  many  of  the  Jewish  Doctors,  and  is 
probably  correct.     The  Chaldee  Paraphr.  explains 

thamhjthiUala  (sbb^^n),  i.  e.  »a  snail  or  a 
slug,'*  which  was  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  coc- 
sums  away  and  die  by  reason  of  its  constantly 
emitting  sUme  as  it  crawls  along.  See  SduiL  ad 
Gem,  Moid  Katun,  1,  fbl.  6  B,  as  quoted  by  Bo- 
chart  {hieroz,  iU.  560)  and  Geaeniua  {Thes,  p 
212).  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  this  ia  not  a 
zoological  &ct,  though  perhaps  generally  beUered 
by  the  Orientals,  'fhe  term  a/iabl^i  would  dcDOte 
eitlier  a  tinutas  or  a  helix,  which  are  particnlariy 
noticeable  for  the  slimy  track  they  leaw  behind 
them. 

2.  CMmei  (1^9^  :  o-avpa:  2acerto)  oocora  only 
as  the  name  of  some  unclean  animal  m  Lev.  xi.  30. 
llie  LXX.  and  Vulg.  understand  some  kind  ol 
Uziird  by  the  term;  the  Arabic  venions  of  Er> 
penius  and  Saadias  give  the  chamtlton  aa  the  ani- 
mal intended.  The  Veneto-Greek  and  the  Rab- 
bins, with  whom  sgrees  the  A.  V.,  render  the 
Heb.  term  by  *«  snul.**  Bochart  (//teres.  iL 
600)  has  endeavored  to  show  that  a  species  ol 
small  sand  lizard,  called  chuLnctt  by  the  Arabs,  is 
doioted;  but  his  argument  rests  entuely  upon 
some  supposed  etymok^cal  foundation,  at  d  proves 
nothing  at  all.  The  truth  of  the  mattes  is  thai 
there  is  no  evidence  to  lead  us  to  any  com  lusioo . 
perhaps  some  kind  of  lizard  may  be  intended,  as 
the  two  most  important  old  versions  ooi^Jeetnre. 

W.  H. 

•  SNARBS  OF  DBATH.  The  icndering 
of  the  A.  y.  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  6;  Ps.  xviii.  5,  «•  The 
sorrows  of  hdl  compassed  me  about,  the  snares  cf 
death  prevented  me,**  needs  correction  and  expla- 
nation.   The  passsge  may  be  thus  transkted :  — 

**•  The  cords  of  the  nndtrworkl  (Sleof)  ware  east 
around  me; 
The  snares  of  dsafch  had  caught  xamJ** 

The  psalmist  describes  himself,  in  mefaphors  bot 
rowed  firom  hunting,  as  caught  in  the  toib  of  his 
enemies,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life.    A. 

SNOW  Ob^ :  x^v\  9p6aos  in  Prov.  xxvi.: 
nix).  The  historical  books  of  the  BiUe  eunftain 
only  two  notices  of  snow  actually  falling  (9  Sam. 
xxiii.  20;  1  Maoe.  xiii.  22),  but  the  aUuaiona  in 
the  poetical  books  an  so  numerous  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  an  ordinary  occurreoes 
in  the  winter  m<H)ths.  Thus,  for  instance,  ths 
snow-storm  is  mentioned  among  the  ordinary  uper> 
ations  of  nature  which  are  illustrative  of  the  Cre- 
ator's power  (Ps.  cxlvii.  16,  cxlviii.  8).     We  h*ve 

thi 
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d  Irthncy  (Dan.  Tii.  9;  Matt  xxriii.  3;  Rev.  i. 
14}^  of  pnrity    (Is.  L  18;  Lam.  iy.  7,  in  reference 
to  the  white  robes  of  tlie  [uinoea),  and  of  the 
t4uehiDg  cfifecte  of  leproey  (Ex.  iv.  6;  Nam.  xii. 
10;  2  K.  ▼.  37).      In  the  book  of  Job  we  have  ref- 
ocneei  to  the  supposed  cleansing  efiects  of  snow- 
nher  (is.  30),  to  the  rapid  melting  of  snow  under 
the  ton's  mjs  (zxiv.  19),  and  the  consequent  flood- 
ii;^  of  the  biooks  (vi.  16 ).    The  thick  falling  of  the 
d&kes  fbnns  the  point  of  comparison  in  the  obscure 
passigt  in  Pis.  IxTiii.  14.    The  snow  lies  deep  in  the 
mines  of  the  highest  ridge  of  Lebanon  until  the 
mmaxr  is  &r  advanced,  and  uideed  never  wholly 
!li4ippeaKB  (Rohinson,  iii.  531);  the  summit  of  Her- 
Bku  also  perpetually  glistens  with    fh»en  snow 
(bubason,  u.  437).     From  these  sources  probably 
ihc  Jews  c»btaiiied  their  supplies  of  ice  for  the  pur- 
ptaeof  eooliug  their  beverages  in  summer  (Prov. 
ixv.  13).     The  •*  snow  of  Lebanon  "  is  also  used  as 
Hi  expRsalon  -for  the  refreshing  ooohiess  of  spring 
vater,  p>t)bahly  iu  reference  to  the  stream  of  Si- 
kfsun  (Jer.  xviii.  14).     Lastly,  in  Prov.  ixxi.  21, 
iii><w  appears  to  be  lUKd  as  a  synonym  for  winter  or 
cold  weather.     The  liability  to  snow  must  of  course 
nry  ooBsiderably  iu  a  country  of  such  varying  alti- 
tutk  SB  Paleatiue.     Joeephus  notes  it  as  a  peculiar- 
•tj  of  the  low  pUin  of  Jericho  that  it  was  warm 
Uwf«  rsmi  when  snow  was  prevalent  in  the  rest  of 
the  eoeutr/  {B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  3).    At  Jerusalem  snow 
ifteo  fidls  to  the  di^tb  of  a  foot  or  more  in  Janu- 
ary and  February,  but  it  seldom  lies  (HoMnson,  i. 
dSi).     At  Nastfcth  it  lalls  more  frequently  and 
ileeply,  and  it  has  been  observed  to  fall  even  in  the 
iuaritime  plain  at  Joppa  and  aliout  Carmel  (Kitto, 
P/'j^  BiaL  p.  210).     A  comparison  of  the  notices 
3f  Biow  eootaiiied  in  Scripture  and  in  the  works  of 
»xkni  tnftveUers  would,  however,  lead  to  the  con- 
iosooo  that  more  fell  in  ancient  times  than  at  the 
present  day.    At  Damascus,  snow  fidb  to  the  depth 
^  aeariy  a  foot,  and  lies  at  all  events  for  a  few 
lays  (VVortabet'8  Sjpia,  i.  215,  236).     At  Aleppo 
t  fidb,  bol  never  Uea  for  more  than  a  day  (RusmU, 
.  69).  VV.  L.  B. 

*  The  u  time  of  harvest"  (Prov.  ixv.  13)  an- 
te oar  summer  rather  than  the  autumu.    At 
procured  from  Anti^Lebanon  is 
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kept  for  sale  hi  the  bazaars  during  the  hot  monthS| 
and  being  mixed  with  the  juice  of  pomegranates^ 
with  sherbet  and  other  drinks,  forms  a  favorite  bev- 
erage. «« In  the  heat  of  the  day,**  says  Dr.  Wil- 
son, **the  Jews  at  /fas6eed,  in  northern  Galilee, 
oflfered  us  water  cooled  with  snow  from  JeM  e$h- 
Sktikh^  the  modem  Hermon  *'  (Lands  of  the  Bible, 
ii.  186).  ^«  Countless  loads  of  snow,"  says  Dr. 
Schubs  {Jntualem,  eine  VorUsunt/^  p.  10),  ^ars 
brought  down  to  Beirut  from  the  sides  of  Sannm, 
one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  I^banon,  to  freshen  ths 
water,  other^se  hardly  fit  to  driulc.*'      (See  also 

Vohiey,  Foyaye  en  ^gypie  et  en  Syriej  p.  202.) 
The  practice  of  using  snow  in  this  maimer  existed 
also  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Komans.  The 
comparison  in  tlie  proverb  therefore  is  very  signif- 
icant. The  prompt  return  of  the  messenger  with 
good  tidings  refreshes  the  heart  of  the  anxiously 
expectant  like  a  cooling  draught  in  the  heat  of 
summer.  H. 

♦  SNUFF-DISH.     [Ci£:«ser;  Firk-fa.n.] 

SO  {S')D  [Egypt.  SevecJi  or  Strec^  an  iLgyptiau 
deity,  Furst]:  %riytip;  [Alex.  2»a;  Comp.  2oi;c(:] 
Sua).  "  So  king  of  I'^pt "  is  once  mentioned  iu 
the  Bible.  Hoshea,  the  last  lung  of  Israel,  evi- 
dently intending  to  become  the  vassal  of  Egypt, 
sent  messengers  to  him,  and  made  no  present,  as 
had  been  the  yearly  custom,  to  the  king  of  As- 
syria (2  K.  xvii.  4).  The  consequence  of  this 
step,  which  seems  to  have  been  forbidden  by  the 
propheti,  who  about  this  period  are  constantly 
warning  the  people  against  trusting  in  I'^ypt  and 
Ethiopia,  was  the  imprisoniuent  of  Hoshea,  the 
takuig  of  Samaria,  and  the  carrying  captive  of  the 
ten  tribes. 

So  has  been  identified  by  different  writers  with 
the  first  and  second  kings  of  the  Ethiopian  XXV'th 
dynasty,  called  by  Manetho,  Sabakon  and  Sebi- 
choe.  It  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  chronol- 
ogy of  the  period  in  order  to  ascertain  which  oi 
these  identifications  is  the  more  proUkbW.  Wc 
therefore  give  a  table  of  the  dynasty  (see  below), 
including  the  third  and  last  reign,  that  of  Tirbv 
kah,  for  the  illustration  of  a  l^er  article.    [Tin- 

HAKAII.] 
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War  with  Seonaeherib^ 


The  aceession  of  Teharka,  the  Tirhakah  of  Scrip- 
kue,  nay  be  nearly  fixed  on  the  evidence  of  an 
Ayis-tahlet,  which  states  that  one  of  the  bulk  Apis 
VM  bora  in  his  96th  year,  and  died  at  the  end  of 
tat  9Ctb  of  Psammetichus  I.  This  bull  lived  more 
tbaa  90  years,  and  the  longest  age  of  any  Apis 
tfaled  is  96.  Snppodng  the  btter  duration,  which 
aBow  a  short  interval  between  Teharka  and 
1^3 


Psammetichus  XL,  as  seems  necessary,  the  aeees* 
slon  of  Teharka  would  be  b.  c.  695.  If  we  assign 
2-4  years  to  the  two  predecessors,  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  dynasty  would  be  B.  c.  719.  But  it 
is  not  certain  that  their  reigns  were  continuous. 
The  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  war  of 
Setmacherih  and  Sethoe  sug$;ests  that  Tirhakah 
was  not  rulhig  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  destniO' 
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UoD  of  the  AMyrian  vmj,  lo  that  we  niay  dther 
eoiged  ure,  as  Dr.  Hinekt  has  done,  that  the  reign 
if  Sethos  followed  that  of  Shebetek  and  preceded 
that  of  Tirbakah  over  Egypt  {Jvurn.  Sac.  JJL, 
January,  1853),  or  elae  that  Tirhakah  was  king  of 
Ethiopia  while  Shebetdc,  not  the  same  as  bethos, 
niletl  in  Kgy{>t,  the  former  hypothesis  being  far  the 
more  probable.  It  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  positive  conclusion  as  to  the  dates  to  which 
the  mentions  in  the  Bible  of  80  and  Tirhakah 
refer,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  it  is  difScult 
to  overthrow  the  date  of  b.  c.  721,  for  the  taking 
of  Sauiuria. 

If  we  adopt  the  eaiiier  dates  So  must  correspond 
to  8hel)ek,  if  the  Uter,  perhaps  to  Shebetek ;  but 
il  it  sliould  be  found  that  the  reign  of  Tirhakah  is 
dated  too  high,  tlie  fdrmer  identification  mi^ht  still 
be  held.  The  name  Shebek  is  nearer  to  the  He- 
brew name  than  Shebetek,  and  if  the  Masoretic 
points  do  not  faithfully  represent  the  original  pro- 
nunciation, as  we  might  almost  infer  from  the  con- 
sonants, and  the  name  was  Sewa  or  Seva,  it  is  not 
very  remote  from  Shebek.  We  cannot  account  for 
the  transcription  of  the  IJCX. 

From  i'^gyptian  sources  we  know  nothing  more 
of  Sheliek  than  that  he  conquered  and  put  to  death 
Bocchoris,  the  sole  king  of  the  XXI Vth  dynasty, 
as  we  learn  fix>m  Mauetho*s  list,  and  that  he  con- 
tinued the  monumental  works  of  the  Egyptuui 
kings.  There  is  a  long  inscription  at  El  Kaniak 
in  which  Shebek  speaks  of  tributes  from  *«  the  king 
of  the  land  of  Kuala  (Shaka),'^  supposed  to 
be  Syria.  (Bnigsch,  HiUidre  dtkyyi^tt,  i.  344) 
This  gives  some  slight  confirmat'ion  to  the  identi- 
fication of  this  king  with  So,  and  it  is  likely  that 
the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  would  have  en- 
deavored, like  Shishak  and  Psammetichus  I.,  the 
latter  virtually  the  founder  of  the  XXVItli,  to  re- 
store the  Egyptian  supremacy  in  the  neighboring 
Asiatic  countries. 

The  standard  inscription  of  Sargoii  in  his  palace 
at  Khursiibdd  states,  according  to  M.  Oppert,  that 
after  the  capture  of  Sxmaria,  Uanon  king  of  Gasa, 
and  Sebech  sult4n  of  Egypt,  met  the  king  of  As- 
syria in  battle  at  Kapih,  Kaphia,  and  were  defeated. 
Beliech  disappeared,  but  Hanon  was  captured. 
Pharaoh  king  of  F^ypt  was  tlien  put  to  tribute. 
{Lea  Imet-iptimu  Autfvlennta  det  Snryonidety  etc. 
p.  22.)  This  statement  would  appear  to  Indicate 
that  either  Shebek  or  Shebetek,  for  we  cannot  lay 
great  stress  upon  the  seeming  identity  of  name 
with  the  former,  advanced  to  the  support  of  Hoshea 
and  his  party,  and  l)eing  defeated  fled  into  Ethiopia, 
living  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  to  a  native  prince. 
This  evidence  favors  the  idea  that  the  Ethiopian 
kings  were  not  successive.  H.  S.  P. 

SOAP  (n'^l'a,  "^21:  wAx:  herha,  h.  borith). 
The  Hebrew  term  Mrith  does  not  in  itself  bear  the 
specific  sense  of  soap,  but  is  a  general  term  for  any 
substance  of  ciennsing  qualities.  As,  however,  it 
appears  in  Jer.  ii.  22,  in  contradistinction  to  neOiet\ 
which  undoubtedly  means  **  nitre,**  or  mineral 
alkali,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  bMth  refers  to  vege- 
table alkali,  or  some  kind  of  potash,  which  forms 
one  of  the  usual  ingredients  in  our  soap.  Numer- 
SUB  phmts,  capable  of  yieldmg  alkalies,  exist  in 
Palestine  and  the  surrounding  countries;  we  may 
notice  one  named  Hubeibeh  (the  snltola  kali  of 
botanists),  found  near  the  Dead  Sea,  with  glass- 
like leaves,  the  ashes  of  which  are  called  el-Kvli 
kom  ihtk  stuMig  alkaline  properties  (Bobioaoo, 
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BibL  Meieafchu^  i.  505);  the  Ajtaai,  ftmud 
Sinai,  which  when  pounded  serves  as  a  aubatitute 
for  soap  (Robinson,  i.  84);  the  yiUoo,  or  ^^  eoaf 
plant*'  of  Egypt  (Wilkinsoo,  u.  100);  and  the 
heaths  in  the  neighborhood  of  Joppa  (Kitto'a  Ph^ 
fJist.  p.  2ii7).  Modern  travellers  have  also  noticed 
the  Sapoaavia  officinalU  and  the  MeMembryin- 
thtmum  nodiJUn-uni^  both  poesesaing  alkaline  prop- 
erties, as  growing  in  Palestine.  From  tbeae  eourcet 
brge  quantities  of  alkali  have  beoi  ei traded  ir 
past  ages,  as  the  heaps  of  ashes  outside  JoTTisalem 
and  NubUt  testify  (Kobiuson,  iii.  201,  299),  and 
an  active  trade  in  the  article  is  still  proeeeated  Ktith 
Aleppo  in  one  direction  (Kuseell,  i  79),  and  Arabia 
hi  another  (Uurckbardt,  i.  66).  We  need  not  as 
sume  that  the  tuthes  were  worked  up  in  the  iom. 
familiar  to  us ;  for  no  such  article  was  known  to  the 
I']gyptiaiiB  (Wilkinson,  I.  186).  The  uses  of  aoap 
among  the  Hebrews  were  twofold :  (1 )  for  cleansing 
either  the  person  (Jer.  ii.  22:  Job.  ix.  30,  wfaete 
for  "  never  so  clean,*'  read  ^  with  alkali  **)  or  the 
clothes;  (2)  for  purifying  metals  (la.  L  25,  where 
for  '» purely,"  read  "  as  through  alkali  " ).  Uitzig 
suggests  that  bdriUi  should  be  substituted  for  6eiiiA, 
"covenant,*'  ui  Ez   zx.  37,  and  Ifal.  iii.  1. 

W.  L.  B. 

SO'CHO  (^'TW  \branch€»\ :  ^x^'  Soeho\ 
1  Chr.  iv.  18.  Probably  the  town  of  Socoh  in 
Judah,  though  which  of  tlie  two  csnnoi  be  ascer- 
tained. It  appears  from  its  mention  in  this  list, 
that  it  was  colonized  by  a  man  or  a  place  named 
Heiier.  The  Tat^m,  playing  on  the  paasace  after 
the  custom  of  Hebrew  writers,  interprets  it  as  re- 
ferring to  Moses,  and  takes  the  names  Jeied,  8000, 
Jekuthiel,  as  tiUes  of  him.     He  was  •*  the  Rabba 

of  Soco,  because  he  sheltered  ("T^O)  the  bouse  of 
Israel  with  his  virtue.**  G. 

SO'CHOH  (nbQ7  \hranckei\ :   [Rom.    2»- 

X«i;]  °Alex.  2ox^«:  iSoccAo).  Another  form  of 
the  name  which  is  more  correctly  given  in  the  A.  V. 
as  SoooH,  but  which  appears  therein  under  no  less 
than  MX  forms.  The  present  one  oecurs  in  tlie  list 
of  King  Sobmon's  oommissariat  districts  (1  K.  i* 
10),  and  is  therefore  probably,  though  not  oertetnli , 
the  town  in  the  Shefehh^  tliat  lieing  the  great  corn- 
growing  distiict  of  the  country.     [Socoh,  1.] 

SO'COH  (nbStt?  [see  alwe]).  The  naoi^ 
of  two  towns  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

trict  of  the  Shefekih  (josh.  zr.  35).  It  b  a 
meml)er  of  the  same  group  with  Jarmuth.  Ankiih. 
Shaaraim,  etc.  The  same  relative  situation  is  im- 
plied in  the  other  passages  in  which  the  placf 
(under  slight  \'ariations  of  form)  is  mentioned.  At 
Ephes-dammim,  between  Soooh  and  Asekah  (1  Sam. 
zvii.  1 ),  the  Philistines  took  up  their  position  for 
the  memorable  engagement  in  which  thdr  champion 
was  slain,  and  the  wounded  fisll  down  in  the  road 
to  Shaaraim  (ver.  52).  Sooho,  AduOam,  Aaekah, 
were  among  the  cities  in  Judah  which  Bdaohoam 
fortified  after  the  revolt  of  the  northern  tribes 
(2  Chr.  xi.  7),  and  it  is  mentioned  with  others  of 
the  original  list  as  being  taken  by  the  PhflistineB 
hi  the  reign  of  Ahax  (9  Chr.  zxviii.  18). 

In  the  time  of  Ensebius  and  Jerome  (  OmomiiA 
"  Soccho **)  it  bore  the  name  of  Sooehoth,  and  la} 

a  The  tazt  of  the  Vat.  MS.  Is  so  eorrupt  as  to  fst 
vent  any  name  being  reecfotasd. 
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8  and  9  Boman  miks  from  Ekatberopolis, 
m  the  imd  to  Jcnisakro.  I'aula  puaed  through  it 
ID  her  road  from  Bethlehem  (?)  Co  Egypt  (Jorome, 
[),.  Pmtlir^  §  14).  As  is  not  unfrtqueoUy  the  case 
JD  thb  lonlitj,  there  were  theo  two  Tillagea,  an 
a;)]<r  and  a  lower  (Ononutst.).  Dr.  Robinson*! 
idfiitifieation  of  Soooh  with  esk'Sktuoeikeh  <>  in  the 
teKera  pvt  of  the  mountains  of  Judah  is  very 
prolobfe  {BiU  Ret.  ii.  21).  It  lies  about  1  mile  to 
tie  north  of  the  track  fivm  Beit  JiMn  to  Jerusa^ 
ieoi,  between  7  and  8  English  miles  from  the  former. 
To  Use  north  of  it  within  a  eouple  of  miles  is  Frn** 
9iU,  the  andent  •larnmth.  Dnmun,  perhaps  Ephes- 
duumim,  is  about  the  same  distance  to  the  east, 
itMi  a]tho«^h  Azekah  and  Shaaraim  have  not  been 
dtittified,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  in  tliis 
m^hborfaood.  To  complete  the  catal<^ue,  the 
ruiiu— which  most  be  those  of  the  upper  one  of 
Fjuebius's  two  villa^^  —  stand  on  the  southern 
life  of  the  Wtuhf  es-^iim/,  which  with  great  prob- 
ft  ililj  is  the  Valley  of  Ekh,  the  scene  of  GoUath^s 
de^.    (See  roUer,  3/te  Wnndenmff,  p.  122.) 

Xo  traveller  appears  to  have  actually  visited  the 
ipui,  but  one  of  the  few  who  have  approached  it 
4««cnbei  it  as  *•  nearly  half  a  mile  above  the  bed 
uf  the  Wady,  a  kind  of  natural  terrace  covered 
»itli  green  &*]ds  (in  spring),  and  dotted  with  gray 
niiiis**  (Porter,  ffamUtk.  p.  24U  a). 

KroiB  this  village  probably  came  "  Antigonus  of 
Siicu,''  who  lived  about  the  commenoement  of  the 
iA  eeotury  b.  c.  He  was  lemarkabte  for  being  the 
ariiest  Jew  who  is  known  to  have  had  a  Greek 
\xuut\  (or  being  the  diwipte  of  the  great  Simon, 
wniamed  the  .lust,  whom  he  succeeded  as  president 
M*  tbe  Sanhedrim ;  for  being  the  master  of  Sadok 
(he  ifpated  founder  of  the  Sadducees;  but  most 
truly  remarkable  as  the  author  of  the  following 
MTTug  which  is  given  in  the  Mishna  {Pirkt  Aboth^ 
t-  3^  as  the  substance  of  hu  teaching,  "  Be  not  ye 
lilie  scmnts  who  serve  thnr  lord  that  they  may 
noeiTe  a  reward.  But  be  ye  like  servants  who 
Kne  thdr  lord  without  hope  of  receiving  a  reward, 
bat  in  the  icar  of  Heaven  *' 

Socoh  appears  to  be  nientioned,  wider  the  name 
of  SoeAas,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
^boQsh  its  distance  from  Jerusalem  as  there  given 
s  Dot  sofficieut  for  the  identification  proposed  above 
:Rebod,  PtfL  p.  1019). 

S.  {jmxi\  Alex.  2(vx<»*  Socoth,)  Also  a  town 
A  Jiidab,  but  in  the  mountain  distriot  (Josh.  zv. 
M).^  It  is  one  of  tbe  first  group,  and  is  named 
in  company  with  Anab,  Jattir,  Eshtemoh,  and 
others.  It  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson 
[Bibi  Ret.  1 494)  in  the  Wadff  tUKhatU,  about  10 
uQes  S.  W.  of  Hebron;  bearing,  like  the  other 
Socoh.  the  name  of  eth-S/tuweikth^  and  with  Afuiby 
S^sMo,  *Attir,  within  easy  distance  of  it.        G. 

*  SOD,  the  preterite  of  tetthe  ;  »  And  Jacob 
Bd  pottage,"  (Sen.  zxv.  29;  and  see  also  2  Chr. 
nn.  la.  H. 

*  SODDEN,  past  participle  of  "  seethe  "  (Ex. 
«.19).    [Sod.]  H. 

SODI  OiSD  [a  eoiifidmU,  favoriU] :  %ov9i; 

*  9mwnktk  to  a  diminnttvs  of  Skauk^k,  as  Murtikhy 
tfJbrMoik^sle. 


ft  As  Im  to  this  passage  reads  13W,  t.  «.  Soeo. 
*  It  Is  pofhaps  donbtfal  whether  the  name  had  not 

<ks  Ihs  fDfii  n^'lp,  Soddmah,  whioh  appears  in 
1^  s  la    The  fiiflx  asaj  In  this  eaas  b»  only  the 
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[Vat  2ov9c<:]  Bodi).  The  father  of  Gad  lid.  tht 
spy  selected  from  the  tribe  of  Zcbulun  (Num.  siii. 
10). 

SOD'OM  (D*T7,*  I  e.  Seddm  [see  note  be- 
low]: [rjk]  24(80/40;  Joseph.  17  a-^Ais  SoSouirwy: 
Sodoma,  Jerome  vacillates  between  singuhir  and 
plural,  noun  and  a4jective.  He  employs  all  the 
following  forms,  Sodonutm^  in  StidoHiiSy  iSiMAwioraiii, 
S*)dunu»^  StKhmiia).  One  of  tbe  most  ancient 
cities  of  Syria,  whose  name  is  now  a  svnonym  for 
tlie  most  disgusting  and  opprohriuus  of  rices.  It 
is  commonly  mentioned  in  connection  willi  Gomor- 
rah, but  ttko  with  Adiuah  and  /eboini,  and  on  one 
occasion  ((>en.  xiv.)  with  Bela  or  Zoar.  Sodom 
was  evidently  the  chief  tcwn  in  the  settlement.  Its 
king  tiikes  the  lead  and  the  city  is  always  named 
first  in  the  list,  and  appears  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant. Tbe  four  are  first  named  hi  the  ethno- 
logical records  of  Gen.  x.  19,  as  belonging  to  the 
(Jaiiaanites :  ^O'be  border  of  the  Cauaanite  was 
from  Zidon  towards  Gerar  unto  Azzah:  towards 
Sedom  and  Aniorah  and  Adraah  and  Tsebolm  unto 
Lasha."  The  meaning  of  which  appears  to  be  that 
the  district  in  the  hands  of  the  Caitaanites  formed 
a  kind  of  triangle  —  the  apex  at  Zidon,  the  south- 
west extremity  at  Gaza,  the  southeasteni  at  Ijutlia. 
Lasha,  it  nmy  lie  remarked  in  passing,  seems  most 
probably  located  on  tbe  IVm/y  Zurku  Mfiin,  which 
enters  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  about  nine 
miles  from  iU  northern  end. 

The  next  mention  of  the  name  of  Sodom  (Gen 
xiii.  10-13)  gives  more  certain  indication  of  tlu 
position  of  the  city.  Abram  and  Lot  are  staiiiling 
together  lietween  liethel  and  Ai  (ver.  3),  taking,  as 
any  spectiitor  from  that  spot  may  still  do,  a  survey 
of  the  laud  around  and  1  elow  them.  Eastward  of 
them,  and  alisolutely  at  their  feet,  lay  the  ^  circle 
of  Jordan."  It  was  in  all  its  verdant  glory,  that 
glory  of  which  tbe  traces  are  still  to  be  seen,  and 
which  is  so  strtingely  and  irresistibly  attractive  to  a 
spectator  from  any  of  the  heights  in  the  neiglil>or> 
hood  of  Bethel  —  watered  by  the  copious  suppli  s 
of  the  Wady  KtU,  the  Ain  SuUan,  the  Ain  Jtik. 
and  the  other  springs  which  gush  out  from  t)  t 
foot  of  the  mountauis.  These  abundant  watei« 
even  now  support  a  mass  of  verdure  before  they  are 
lost  in  the  light,  loamy  soil  of  the  re(;ion.  But  st 
the  time  when  Abram  and  I^ot  beheld  them,  they 
were  husbanded  and  directed  by  irritration,  after 
the  manner  of  Egypt,  till  the  whole  circle  wns  one 
great  oasis  —  "  a  garden  of  Jehovah  "  (ver.  10).  la 
the  midst  of  the  garden  tbe  four  citirs  of  iSodom, 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim  appeal  to  have 
been  situated.  To  these  cities  I^t  descended,  and 
retaining  his  nomad  habits  amongst  the  more  civ- 
ilized manners  of  the  Canaanite  settlement  **  pitched 
his  tent  **  by  ^  the  chKf  of  the  four.  At  a  later 
period  he  seems  to  have  been  living  within  the 
walls  of  Sodom.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  how 
absolutely  the  cities  are  identified  with  the  district. 
In  the  subsequent  account  of  their  deRtruction 
((ien.  xix.),  the  topographical  terms  are  empk>yed 
with  all  the  precision  which  is  characteristic  of 
such  early  times.    "  The  Oicodr,"  the  «« huid  of  the 

n  of  modon,  hot  tbs  Ibnns  adopted  by  UUL.  man 

Vulg.  I^Toe  the  bsUsf  tba^  t  nu^  te  part  cf  the 
name. 

d  The  word  is  *T  J,  <*  at,*'  not  "  towards,"  «a  hi  tte 
A.  y.  Loaatto,  viemcaf  UUL  irK^Mteti  k  laM 
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CSoedr,*'  «  (XccAr  of  Jordan,"  recurs  again  and 
■gain  both  in  chapi.  xiii.  and  ^x.,  and  **  the  citiet 
of  the  Ciccdr  "is  the  almost  technical  designation 
of  the  towns  which  were  destroyed  in  the  catastrophe 
related  in  the  latter  chapter,  'llie  mention  of  the 
Jordan  is  conclusive  as  to  the  situation  of  the  dis- 
trict, for  the  Jordan  ceases  where  it  enters  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  can  have  no  existence  south  of  that 
point.  But,  in  addition,  there  is  the  mention  of 
the  eastward  direction  from  Uethel,  and  the  fact 
of  the  perfect  manner  in  which  the  district  north  of 
the  Lake  can  be  seen  from  the  central  highlands 
of  the  country  on  which  Abrani  and  Ijoi  were 
standing.  And  there  is  still  further  corrolioration 
in  Deut  xxxiv.  3,  where  "the  Ciccdr"  is  directly 
eonnocted  with  Jericho  and  Zoar,  coupled  with 
the  statement  of  Gen.  x.  already  quoted,  which  ap- 
pears to  place  Zoar  to  the  north  of  Ijwba.  It 
may  be  well  to  remark  here,  with  reference  to  what 
will  be  named  further  on,  that  the  southern  half 
of  the  Dead  Sea  is  invisible  firoro  this  point;  not 
merely  too  distant,  but  shut  out  by  inten'ening 
heights. 

We  have  seen  what  evidence  the  earliest  records 
afibrd  of  the  situation  of  the  five  cities.  Let  us 
now  see  what  they  say  of  tlie  uature  of  that  catas- 
trophe by  which  they  are  related  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed. It  is  described  in  Gen.  xix.  as  a  shower 
of  brimstone  and  fire  from  Jehovah,  from  the  skies 
—  "  The  I^rd  rained  upon  Sodom,  and  upon  Go- 
morrah, brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Ix>itl  out  of 
heaven ;  and  he  overthrew  those  cities,  and  all  the 
plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  that 
which  grew  upon  the  ground"  ....  "and  lo! 
the  smoke  of  the  land  went  up  like  the  smoke  of  a 
furnace."  **  It  rained  fire  and  brimstone  from 
beai'en'**  (Luke  xvii.  29).  However  we  may  inter- 
pret the  words  of  the  earliest  narrative  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  the  lake  was  not  one  of  the  agents  in 
the  catastrophe.     Further,  two  words  are  used  in 

Gen.  xix.  to  describe  wint  happened :  n^Tl\p7^f 

to  throw  down,  to  destroy  (w.  13,  14),  and  Tfpn, 
to  overturn  (21,  26, 29).  In  neither  of  these  is  the 
presence  of  water  —  the  submergence  of  the  cities 
or  of  the  district  in  which  th«y  stood  —  either 
mentioned,  or  implied.  Nor  is  it  implied  in  any 
>f  the  later  passages  in  which  the  destruction  of 
the  cities  is  referred  to  throughout  the  Scriptures. 
Quite  the  contivy.  Those  passages  always  speak 
of  the  district  on  which  the  cities  once  stood,  not 
«B  submerged,  but  as  still  visible,  though  desolate 
u)d  uninhabitable.  "  Brimstone,  and  salt,  and 
burning  ....  not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor  any 
jrass  groweth  therein  "  (I)eut  xxix.  23).  **  Never 
k>  he  inhabited,  nor  dwelt  in  from  generation  to 
generation ;  where  neither  Arab  should  pitch  tent 
lor  shepherd  make  fold  "  (Is.  xiii.  20).  "  No  man 
abiding  there,  nor  son  of  man  dwelling  in  it"  (Jer. 
dix.  18;  1.  40).  "A  firuitful  Und  turned  into 
laltness  "  (Ps.  cvii.  34 ).  "  Overthrown  and  burnt " 
(Amos  iv.  11).  "  The  breeding  of  nettles,  and 
»Itpits,  and  a  perpetual  desolation  "  (Zeph.  ii.  9). 


a  Josephus  r^arded  this  passage  as  his  main  state- 
tjsot  of  th«  event      S«e  Ant.  1.  11,  §  4. 

b  These  passages  are  given  at  length  by  De  Sanloy 
C.Vorr.  1.448). 

.*  "  The  only  expression  which  srems  to  imply  that 
A  «  rtM  c-f  the  >^  8e%  was  within  historical  tlniea,  la 
a»at  i-mU'.pfM*  ^  Qen.  xiv.  8  — '  the  Vale  of  Siddim, 
■  %sBh  IS  ch«  'SUt  Sea.'     But  this  phrase  may  merely 
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«  A  waste  kvd  that  smoketh,  and  plants  beatii^ 
fruit  which  never  cometh  to  ripeness "  (Wisd.  m. 
7).  ''Land  lying  in  ck)d8  of  pitch  apd  iwapa  (M 
ashes  "  (2  Esdr.  ii.  9).  «*  The  cities  turned  intc 
ashes  "  (2  Pet.  ii.  6,  where  their  deatniction  by  firs 
is  contntfted  with  the  Deluge). 

In  agreement  with  this  is  the  statement  of  Jo- 
sephus {B,  J.o  iv.  8,  $  4).  After  describing  the 
lake,  he  proeeeds:  "  Ac||oining  it  is  Sodomttis,  once 
a  blessed  region  abounding  in  produce  and  in  cities, 
but  now  entirely  burnt  up.  Iliey  say  that  it  was 
destroyed  by  lighting  for  the  impiety  of  its  InLab- 
itanti.  And  even  to  this  day  the  relics  of  the  Di- 
vine fire,  and  the  traces  of  fi\'e  cities  are  to  be  aaeo 
there,  and  moreover  the  ashes  reappear  even  in  the 
fruit*'  In  another  passage  {B.  J.  v.  13,  §  6)  ha 
alludes  incidentally  to  the  destrustiou  of  Sodom, 
oontrssting  it,  like  St  Peter,  with  a  destna^tiou  by 
water.  By  comparing  these  passages  with  Aru.  L 
9,  it  appears  that  Josephus  believed  the  vale  of 
Siddim  to  hwe  been  submerged,  and  to  have  been 
a  distinct  district  fipom  that  of  Sodom  in  which  the 
cities  stood,  which  latter  was  still  to  be  seen. 

With  this  agree  the  accounts  of  heathen  writers, 
as  Strabo  and  Tacitus;  who,  however  vagne  tbdr 
statements,  are  eridently  under  the  belief  that  the 
district  was  not  under  water,  and  that  the  remains 
of  the  towns  were  still  to  be  seen.^ 

From  all  these  passages,  though  much  is  obscure, 
two  things  seem  clear. 

1.  That  Sodom  and  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain  of  Jordan  stood  on  the  north  of  the  Dead 
Sea. 

9.  That  neither  the  dties  nor  the  district  were 
submerged  by  the  lake,  but  that  the  ciUes  were 
overthrown  and  the  land  spoiled,  and  that  it  may 
still  be  seen  in  its  desoUte  condition. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  more  modem  views, 
we  discover  a  remaricabfe  variance  fixim  these  con- 
clusions. 

1.  The  opinion  long  current,  that  the  &ve  cities 
were  submerged  in  the  lake,  and  that  their  remains 
—  walls,  columns,  and  capitals  —  might  !«  still  dff - 
cemed  below  the  water,  hardly  needs  refutation 
after  the  distinct  statement  and  the  constant  inipH* 
cation  of  Scripture.  Kehuid  {PaL  p.  257)  showed 
more  than  two  centuries  ago  how  baBeless  was  such 
a  hypothesis,  and  how  completely  it  i«  contradicted 
by  the  terms  of  the  original  narrative.  It  has  unce 
been  assaulted  with  great  energy  by  I)e  Sanlcy. 
Professor  Stanley  {S.  f  P.  p.  289)  has  lent  his 
powerfu*  aid  in  Uie  same  direction,<^  and  the  tbeorr, 
which  prolmbly  arose  from  a  confusion  between  the 
Vale  of  Siddim  and  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  wiu 
doubtless  never  again  be  listened  to.     But 

2.  A  more  serious  departure  from  the  terms  of 
the  ancient  history  is  exhibited  in  the  prevaient 
opinion  that  the  cities  stood  at  the  south  end  ctf 
the  I^ke.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  beliif 
of  Josephus  and  Jerome  (to  judge  by  their  state- 
ments on  the  subject  of  Zoar).  It  seems  to  hat's 
been  universally  held  by  the  mediaeval  historiaiui 
and  pilgrims,  and  it  is  adopted  by  modem  topog- 

—        —  —  - —         —  — -  - 

mean  that  the  region  in  quastion  bore  both  nimmi ;  sf 
in  the  rimilar  expressions  (w.  7  and  17)  —  *  £d  Misfr 
pat,  which  is  Kadesh ; '  <  Shaveh,  which  ia  the  Kill's 
Dale  '  It  shonld,  however,  be  observed  that  the  wore 
'  Emek,'  txanslated  *  vale,'  is  usually  employed  for  s 
long  broad  valley,  such  as  In  this  connection  woaU 
natorally  mean  the  whole  length  of  the  Dead  8sa* 
(Stanley,  S.  4-  P.  p.  289  notel. 
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.7  withoat  eiee|iU<m.  In  the  words 
a  ant  of  Um  luiott  able  and  careful  of  modem  tntv- 
rikn.  Dr.  Robinaon,  «*  The  ciUet  which  wane  da- 
Kooftd  miwt  haw  b«en  sitoatad  on  the  south  «id 
If  the  UkA  as  it  then  existed  **  (iKM:  Ru,  \u  188). 
This  is  also  the  bdief  of  M.  De  Sanlcy,  except  with 
t^gird  U>  GoiDorrsh;  and,  in  &ct,  is  generally  ao- 
aepted.  There  are  several  grounds  for  this  belief; 
Uift  the  main  iioint  <m  which  Dr.  Robrison  rests 
his  argnuient  is  the  sitoation  of  Zoar. 

(a.)  M  iiOi,"  says  he,  in  eontinuing  the  passage 
JQSt  quoted,  •*fled  to  Zoar,  which  was  near  to 
Sodom;  and  Zoar  lay  almost  at  the  southern  end 
af  the  present  sea,  probably  in  the  mouth  of  the 
ir«/jf  k^raky  where  it  opens  upon  the  isthmus  of 
Ibe  peninsnla.  'llie  fertile  pkin,  therefore,  which 
Lot  cboae  for  himsdi^  when  Sodom  was  situated 
.  .  .  bj  also  aooth  of  the  lake  *  as  thou  oomest 
■nto  Zoar  *  **  {Bibl.  RtM.  ibid.). 

Zotr  is  said  by  Jerome  to  have  been  **  the  key 
rf  llcab.**  U  U  eertainfy  the  kay  of  the  posiUon 
vhicfa  we  are  now  examining.  Its  situation  is  more 
propsrfy  investigated  under  its  own  head.  [Zoar.] 
It  irill  there  be  shown  that  grounds  exist  for  be- 
Beriog  that  the  Zoar  of  Josephus,  Jerome,  and  the 
Crashers,  which  probably  lay  where  Dr.  Kobiiison 
pbcei  it,  was  not  the  Zoar  of  Lot.  On  such  a 
(wiut,  however,  where  the  evidence  is  so  fragment* 
By  siMi  so  obscure,  it  is  imponible  to  speak  other- 
wiat  than  with  extreme  diflSdenoe. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  it  may  be  observed 
thst  the  statement  of  Gen.  xiz.  hardly  supports  the 
infaence  relative  to  the  position  of  these  two  places, 
vhicfa  is  attempted  to  be  extorted  from  it  For, 
MBomiag  that  Sodom  was  where  all  topographers 
Hnn  to  eoncar  iu  placing  it^  at  the  salt  ridge  of 
C$ita^  it  win  be  found  that  the  distance  between 
tbat  spot  and  the  mouth  of  the  RWy  Ktrak, 
mhen  l>r.  Robinson  proposes  to  place  Zoar,  a  dis- 
taaee  which,  according  to  the  narrative,  was  trav- 
ned  by  Lot  and  his  party  in  the  short  twilight  of 
n  eartcra  morning  (Gen.  six.  15,  23),  is  no  less 
than  16  miles.** 

Without  questioning  that  the  narrative  of  Gen. 
m.  is  strictly  histoiittl  throughout,  we  are  not  at 
piettnt  in  poaseasion  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
topography  and  of  the  names  attached  to  the  sites 
•f  this  rsBMrkable  region,  to  enable  any  profitable 
cooeinBUSM  to  be  arrived  at  on  thu  and  the  other 
kindred  questions  connected  with  the  destruction  of 
the  five  dtiea. 

(M  Another  consideration  in  iavor  of  plachig  the 
oiiei  at  the  southern  end  of  the  kke  is  the  exist- 
eaoe  ef  similar  names  in  that  direction.  Thus,  the 
nuns  Umhan^  attached  to  the  remarkable  ridge  of 
nit  which  Um  at  the  southwestern  comer  of  the 
Uke,  is  usually  accepted  as  the  representative  of 
Sodom  (Bohtnaon,  Van  de  Vdde,  I>e  Sauloy,  etc.. 
He.).     But  there  is  a  consideiable  difiTerence  be- 

tesen  the  two  words  D^  sod  a  0JJ\,  and  at 

«  M  De  9mlrj  has  not  ovsrlooksd  this  eoniider 
ifioo  (Akmtfvet,  L  442).  His  own  propoMl  to  pboe 
Eotf  St  Zmotirak  Is  however  Hiadmlsribls,  toe  nasons 
WMad  wirfv  tbe  iMad  of  Zoar.  If  U$dum  be  Sodom, 
(bM  tlM  dto  wblch  has  most  dalm  to  be  Mentlflwl 
Hlh  tfas  rite  of  Zoar  Is  the  TUT  wn-Zeghal^  which 
the  north  end  of  Khaakm  Uadwn  and 
Bet  Zoar,  the  cradle  of  Moab  aod  Ammoo, 
have  been  on  the  east  dds  cf  the  Ukm. 
*  il  "sHslv  **  was  for  ottasr  lesseos  than  thai  It 
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Auy  rate  the  poiu*.  desenw  Viiher  investigation 
llie  name  'Ainran  (s^^e^^),  i-lVsh  is  attached  tc 

a  valley  among  tha  mouotaim  .0  Ui  of  Masacis 
(Van  de  Vekie,  <t  99,  and  Map),  it  an  almost  ex- 
act equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  of  Gomonriia^  ('Am« 

orah).      The  name  Dra^a  (&&\4>)t  and   much 

more  strongly  that  of  XoghaL  (J^)))t  recalf 
Zosr. 


y) 


(e.)  A  third  argument,  and  perhaps  the  weight> 
lest  of  the  three,  is  the  exbtence  of  the  salt  moun- 
tain at  the  south  of  the  lake,  and  its  teudenoy  tt* 
split  off  in  columnar  masses,  presenting  a  rude  rs 
semblanoe  to  the  human  form.  But  with  referenoi 
to  this  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  salt  does  not  exist  at  other  spots  round 
the  lake.  In  fact,  as  we  shall  see  under  the  liead 
of  Zosr,  Thietnuir  (a.  i>.  1217)  sta:es  that  he  sav 
the  pillar  of  l^t's  wife  on  the  east  of  Jordan  at 
about  a  mile  iVom  the  ordinary  ford :  and  wherever 
such  salt  exists,  since  it  doubtless  bebngs  to  the 
same  formation  as  the  Khathm  Umfwn,  it  will  pos- 
sess the  habit  of  splitting  into  the  same  shapes  as 
that  does. 

It  thus  appears  tliat  on  the  situation  of  Sodom 
no  satisfectory  conclusion  can  at  present  be  come 
to.  On  the  one  hand  the  narrative  of  Genesis 
seems  to  state  positively  that  it  Uy  at  the  norfAem 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  other  hand  the  long- 
eontinued  tradition  and  the  names  of  existing  spots 
seem  to  pronounce  with  almost  equal  poaitiveness 
that  it  was  at  its  touthem  end.  How  the  geoki^ 
ical  argument  may  afihct  either  side  of  the  propo 
sition  cannot  be  decided  in  the  present  ondition  (< 
our  knowledge. 

Of  the  catastrophe  which  destroyed  the  city  and 
the  district  of  Sodom  we  can  hardly  hope  ever  to 
form  a  satisfactory  conception.  Some  catastrophe 
there  undoubtedly  was.  Not  only  does  the  narra 
tive  of  Gen.  xix.  expressly  state  that  the  cities  were 
miraculously  destroyed,  but  all  the  references  to  the 
event  in  subsequent  writers  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  bear  witness  to  the  same  feet.  BU 
what  secondary  agencies,  besides  fire,  wereempk>yed 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  punishment,  cannot 
be  safely  determined  in  the  almost  total  absence  of 
exact  sdentifie  description  of  the  natural  features 
of  the  ground  round  the  bke.  It  is  poesible,that 
when  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly  examined  by 
competent  oheervers,  something  may  be  discovered 
which  may  throw  light  on  the  narrative.  Until 
then,  it  is  useless,  however  temptuig,  to  speculate. 
But  even  this  is  almost  too  much  to  hope  for ;  ba- 
cause,  as  we  shall  preeaitly  see,  there  is  no  warrant 
fbr  imagining  that  the  catastrophe  was  a  geok)gical 
one,  and  in  any  other  case  all  traces  of  action  must 
at  this  distance  of  time  have  vanished. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  overthrow  of 
Sodom  was  caused  by  the  convulsion  which  formed 


was  "Yhs  oiadls"  of  fthsss  tribes.     [ZoAa,  Amnr 
ea'  8.  W. 

fr  Tht  3  bars  is  employed  by  the  Omks  for  the 
difflcult  guttural  ain  of  the  Hebrews,  which  they  wen 
itoable  to  pronovnee  (camp.  Oothallah  for  AthaUah, 
etc).  rhi«,  however,  would  not  be  the  case  In  AraUe 
woers  :he  oiii  Is  very  common,  and  therefore  IM  SaoW 
ey*s  Keotiaeatlon  of  OottmrtM  with  Oomorrah  fiiUs  Is 
the  ground,  as  fhr   at  Isart,  as  stjrmetagr  If  ee» 
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the  Dead  Snu  This  thcorj  is  ahOfld  by  Dean 
Milman  in  his  Uistoi-y  oftht  Jew  (i.  lb,  16)  with 
((Teat  spirit  aiid  clearness.^*  **  The  vitlley  of  the 
Jordan,  ii»  which  the  citaee  of  Sodonif  Goniornih, 
Adma,  and  Tseboim  were  situated,  was  rich  and 
highly  culti^-ated.  It  is  most  piDltabk  that  the 
river  then  flowed  in  a  deep  and  uninterrupted  chan- 
nel down  a  regular  descent,  and  discharged  itself 
into  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  citi«s 
stood  on  a  soil  broken  and  undermined  with  veins 
of  bitumen  and  sulphur.  These  inflammable  sub* 
stances,  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  caused  a  tremen- 
dous con\*uIsion:  the  water-courses,  both  the  river 
and  the  canals  by  which  the  land  was  extensively 
hrrigated,  burst  Uieir  banks;  the  cities,  the  walls 
of  which  were  |ierhaps  built  fVom  the  oombusUble 
Djaterials  of  tlie  soil,  were  entirely  swallowed  up  by 
the  fiery  inundation ;  and  the  whole  %'alley,  which 
had  been  cumpaivd  to  Paradise,  and  to  the  well- 
watered  cornfields  of  the  Nile,  liecame  a  dead  and 
fetid  lake.'*  Dut  nothing  was  then  known  of  the 
lake,  and  the  recent  disco^vry  of  tlie  extraordbiary 
depression  of  its  fcurface  below  the  ocean  level,  and 
its  no  Vi»  extraordinary  depth,  has  rendered  it 
Impossible  any  !onger  to  hold  such  a  theory,  llie 
changes  which  occurred  when  the  limestone  strata 
of  Syria  were  split  by  that  vast  fissure  which  forms 
the  Jordan  Valley  and  the  basin  of  the  Salt  Lake, 
must  not  only  have  taken  place  at  a  time  long 
anterior  to  the  period  of  Abraham,  but  must  ha%-e 
been  of  such  a  nature  and  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
destroy  all  animal  life  far  and  near  (Dr.  Buist,  in 
Trnna,  qf  BonUnty  Gtogr.  Soc.  xii.  p.  xvi. ). 

Since  the  knowledge  of  these  facta  has  rendered 
the  old  theory  untmable,  a  new  one  has  been 
broached  by  Dr.  Robinson.*  He  admits  that  **% 
lake  must  have  existed  where  the  Dead  Sea  now 
lies,  into  which  the  Jordan  poured  its  witters  k»ng 
before  the  catastrophe  of  Sodom.  The  great  de- 
pression of  the  whole  broad  Jordan  Valley  and  of 
the  northern  part  of  tlie  Ai'^bah^  the  direction  of 
its  lateral  valleys,  as  well  as  tlie  slope  of  the  high 
western  district  towards  the  north,  all  go  to  show 
that  the  configuration  of  this  region  in  its  main 
features  is  coeval  with  the  present  condition  of  the 
•urfiioe  of  tlie  earth  in  genersil,  and  not  the  eflect 
of  any  local  catastrophe  ut  a  sultsequent  period. 
....  In  view  of  the  fact  of  tlie  necessary  ex- 
istence of  a  lake  before  the  catastrophe  of  Sodom  \ 
the  well-watered  plain  toward  the  south,  Ui  which 
were  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  not 
far  off  the  sources  of  bitumen ;  as  also  the  peculiar 
character  of  this  part  of  the  lake,  where  alone 
aspbaltum  at  the  present  day  makes  its  appearance 
—  I  say,  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  there  is  but  a 
step  to  tiie  obWous  hypothesis,  that  the  fertile  plain 
Is  now  in  part  occupied  by  the  southern  bay  lying 
louth  of  the  peninsula;  and  that,  by  some  convul- 
sion or  catastrophe  of  nature  connected  with  the 
miraculous  destruction  of  the  cities,  either  the  sur- 
face of  this  pbun  was  scooped  out,  or  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  heaved  up  so  as  to  cause  the  waters  to 
Dverflow  and  cover  permanently  a  larger  tract  than 
formeriy  *'  {BibL  Bet.  u.  188,  189). 


a  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  soooont  given  by 
fuller  In  his  PisgaA-tighi  of  PaUHint  (bk.  2,  ch.  18), 
which  seems  to  eomblne  every  possible  mistake  with 
an  amount  o<  bad  twte  and  unsesmlj  droUerj  quite 
MSoolshliig  even  in  FuUsr. 

h  Thto  is  the  loeoaat  of  the  Kcr«n  (xi.  M):  "  We 
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To  thb  very  bigenknis  theoty  two  obfwiSBai 
may  be  taken.  (1.)  The  *«  plain  %,{  the  Jordan/ 
in  which  the  cities  stood  (as  has  been  stated )  me 
hardly  have  been  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake 
and  (2.)  The  geological  portion  of  the  theory  dees 
not  appear  to  agree  with  the  facts.  The  whole  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  including  the  pUin  which 
borders  it  on  the  sooth,  has  every  i^^iearaoee  not 
of  having  been  lowered  since  the  forination  of  the 
valley,  but  of  undeigoing  a  gradual  proeeas  of  fill- 
ing up.  This  region  is  in  fiict  the  delta  of  the 
\-ery  large,  though  irr^gukr,  streams  which  diain 
the  highlands  on  its  east,  west,  and  south,  aiid 
have  drained  them  ever  since  the  valley  was  a  \al 
ley.  No  report  by  any  observer  at  all  eompetefit 
to  read  the  geologkal  features  of  the  district  wih 
be  found  to  give  oountenance  to  the  notion  that 
any  disturbance  has  taken  place  within  the  his 
torical  period,  or  that  anytliing  occurred  tboe  since 
the  country  assumed  its  present  general  oonfomia- 
tion  be3x>nd  the  quiet,  gradual  change  due  to  the 
regular  operation  of  the  ordinary  agents  of  nature, 
which  is  slowly  filling  up  the  chasm  of  the  valley 
and  the  bike  with  the  washings  brought  down  by 
the  torrents  fh>m  the  highlands  on  all  sides.  The 
x-olcanic  appearances  and  marks  of  fire,  so  often 
mentioned,  are,  so  fer  as  we  have  any  tntstworthy 
means  of  Judging,  entirely  illusory,  and  doe  to 
ordinary,  natural  causes. 

But  in  fact  the  narrative  of  Gen.  zax.  neither 
states  nor  implies  that  any  convulsion  of  the  earth 
occurred.  The  word  hnjthnc,  rendered  in  the  A.  V 
"overthrow,"  is  the  only  expression  whidi  sog- 
gests  such  a  thing.  Considering  the  character  of 
the  whole  passage,  it  may  \je  inferred  with  ahnost 
absolute  certainty  that,  had  an  earthquake  or  cc»i- 
vulsion  of  a  geokigical  nature  been  a  main  agent 
ill  the  destruction  of  the  cities,  it  would  have  been 
far  more  clearly  reflected  in  the  narrative  than  it 
is.  Compare  it,  for  example,  with  the  forcible 
language  and  the  crowded  images  of  Amos  and 
the  I'sdiuist  in  reference  to  such  a  visitatioD.  If 
it  were  possible  to  speculate  on  materials  at  once 
so  slender  and  so  oliecure  as  are  fVimished  by  that 
narrati\iB,  it  would  be  more  consistent  to  suppose 
that  the  actual  agent  in  the  ignition  and  destroc 
tion  of  the  cities  bad  boen  of  the  nature  of  a  tre* 
niendous  thunderstorm  accompanied  by  a  discharge 
of  meteoric  stones.^ 

1lie  name  Sedum  his  been  interpreted  to  mean 
"  burning  "  (Gesenius,  ThftS  p.  939  a),  lliia  is 
possible,  though  it  is  not  at  all  certain,  aiuoe  Ge- 
senius  him§elf  hesitatei  between  that  interpretation 
and  one  which  identifii*i  it  with  a  similar  Hebrew 
word  meaning  "  vineyarvl,"  and  FUrst  (fftrnthBL  ii. 
72),  with  equal  if  not  greater  phiusibility,  con- 
nects it  with  a  root  meaning  to  indoee  or  for- 
tify. Simonis  again  (Onomnst,  p.  363)  renders  it 
** abundance  of  dew,  or  water,*'  Hiller  {Onomnm. 
p.  176)  '*fhiitful  huid,"  and  Chytneoi  »  mystery." 
In  feet,  like  most  archaic  names,  it  may,  by  a  little 
ingenuity,  be  made  to  mean  almost  anything.  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  {8.  ^  A  p.  289)  notices  the  first  of 
these  interpretations,  and  oompsring  it  with  the 


tamed  thoas  cities  upside  down  and 
them  stimes  of  baked  daj." 
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fiddi*^  In  Um  Campagna  at  Romi 
my  tlttl  *'  Uie  name,  if  not  derived  from  the  aub- 
■fMot  cataatiophe,  showa  that  the  marks  of  Ave 
had  airaadj  pawed  OTer  the  doomed  valley."  Ap- 
pnai  ^marita  of  fire  "  there  are  ail  over  tiie  neigh* 
korbood  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Thej  ha^-e  misled  many 
tnrelkn  into  beUering  them  to  be  the  tokeua  of 
euiiflagiaikm  and  volcanic  action ;  and  in  the  lame 
it  ia  quite  possible  that  they  originated  the 
Sedum,  for  they  undoubtedly  aU)unded  on 
ihe  shorea  of  the  lake  long  before  even  Sodom  iras 
founded.  But  there  ia  no  warrant  for  treating 
those  appearances  as  the  tokens  of  actual  conliagra- 
two  or  vofeaaie  action.  They  are  produced  by  the 
Kradual  and  ordinary  action  of  the  atmosphere  on 
ihe  neka.  They  are  &mUiar  to  geok>gists  in  many 
other  placein,  and  they  are  found  in  other  psrts  of 
Pskatine  where  no  fire  has  ever  been  suspected. 

The  noiaarahle  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is 
hrU  op  as  A  warning  in  numenus  passages  of  the 
Okl  and  New  Testamenta.  By  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Jode  it  is  naade  **  an  eoaample  to  those  that  ailer 
ihoaU  Ihw  ungodly/*  and  to  those  *•  denying  the 
oaly  Ijord  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  **  (2 
Pet.  iL  6;  Jnde,  i-7).  And  our  Lord  himself, 
viicn  dcocribiug  the  fearful  punishment  that  will 
befrU  those  that  reject  his  disciples,  says  that  "  it 
ihali  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  sod  Gombirah 
in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  that  dty  "  (Mark 
vi  11:  eooip.  Matt.  z.  15). 

The  naaie  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodom,—  "  Severus 
Sedonmm  '* — »ppMn  amongst  the  ^Vrabian  pid- 
ales  wiio  signed  the  acta  of  the  first  Council  of 
Nic«a.  BJand  remonstrates  against  the  idea  of 
the  Sodom  of  the  Bible  being  intended,  and  sug* 
^ts  thai  it  ia  a  mbtake  for  Zummaon  or  Zo- 
niiaa,  a  aee  under  the  metropolitan  of  Bostra 
{PttL  p.  1020).  This  M.  De  Saulcy  {liarr,  i.  454) 
niuaa  to  admit  He  ezplains  it  by  the  fiKt  that 
■till  bear  the  names  of  pboea  which  have 
and  exist  only  in  name  and  memory, 
nefa  as  Troy  The  Coptic  version  to  which  be 
idera,  in  the  edition  of  M.  Lenormant,  does  not 
^hrow  any  light  on  the  point.  0. 

*  The  theory  which  is  propounded  in  this  arti- 
de  waparting  the  catastrophe  of  the  cities  and  the 
aibmergenoe  of  the  district,  is  examined  in  tlie 
vtidei.  Ska,  The  Salt  (p.  S897  f.)  and  Siddim, 
The  Walk  or  (p.  303S  f.,  Amer.  ed.).  The  ai^u- 
Btnt  which  would  locate  the  cities  north  of  the  sea, 
ii  refuted,  so  for  as  it  relates  to  Zoar,  in  the  artiete 
ZoAB  (Amer.  ed.).  For  the  reason  above  named, 
that  Zoar  ia  ^  the  key  of  the  poeitkm,**  ito  site 
detemines  that  of  Sodom,  which  was  so  near  It 
thai  h  could  be  reached  by  flight  between  the  eariy 
iawn  and  the  broad  daylight  after  the  sun  had 
iKu  over  the  moiuitains,  and  it  was  exposed  to 
4k  aune  caftaatmphe,  being  saved  by  special  inter- 
pOMtioo.  If  Zoar  was  in  the  district  in  which 
«i  hare  plaeed  it,  Sodom  was  south,  and  not 
aofih,  of  the  sea.  But  on  this  point  we  oflfer 
fiotlMr  and  eomnbtive  eridenee  relsthig  especially 
Id  Sodom. 

TIn  etymofogieal  Import  of  the  woid  ^33  is 
aot  settled.  In  an  able  article  on  •*  The  Site  of 
Mem  and  Gomorrah,'*  pabllshed  in  the  Jown^ 
f  Saertd  LUeratm-e^  April,  1866  (pr-  36-^7), 
4soege  Warii^cton,  Esq.,  ofl^  fornhie  reasons 
W  twnshting  the  term,  ••  hoUow,"  and  for  apply. 
JV  it  lo  the  entire  crevaase,  of  which  the  valle} 
<thiJ«dsn  and  Ihe  D«d  Sea  an  hat  a  part. 
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In  this  view  he  Is  supported  by  the  analogoos  fooli 
that  tfie  entire  vnUey  was  designated  by  Jerorot 
and  EuMbius  as  the  Auion  =s  the  ravine,  and  that 
it  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs  the  6'Aor  ss  the  de 
presnon. 

The  argument  (h>m  the  Scri'^iture  narrative  (Gen 
xiii.)  given  in  this  article  is,  in  sulistance,  this: 
that  AbnUiain  and  Lot,  standing  on  some  eminence 
between  Bethel  and  Ai,  surveyed  the  firuitftil  plain 
of  the  Jordan  on  the  east — the  region  north  of 
the  sea  i)eing  visible  from  that  point,  while  what 
Is  now  the  southern  end  of  the  sea  wouki  be  in- 
visible; and  that  Lot  selected  the  plain  thus  visii>le 
below  him  as  his  residence,  and  descending  to  it 
pitched  his  tent  near  Sodom,  one  of  the  cities 
planted  amid  ita  verdure. 

The  scene  of  the  conference  between  Abrahaa 
and  Lot  is  not  stated  by  the  sacred  writer,  but 
would  seem  to  have  been  near  the  spot  alx)ve 
named.  The  inference  stated  is  aLiO  natural,  and 
if  there  were  no  special  reason  to  question  it,  it 
would  pass  unchallenged.  But  the  location  of  the 
cities  is  not  so  definitely  given  as  to  compel  us  to 
accept  the  inference.  Nor  is  it  fairly  implied  in 
the  narrative  tliat  l»t's  view  took  in  the  whole 
valley;  he  surveyed  a  section  of  it,  which  in  its 
fniiU'ulness  represented  the  whole.  The  argument 
assumes  that  there  has  been  no  essential  change  in 
the  plain  and  the  sea  since  that  day,  except  whnt 
would  result  in  the  former  from  difiuse  of  the  arti- 
ficial  irrigation  whkh  then  made  it  so  fhiitfiil. 
But  the  phrase  *•  before  the  Lord  destro.^ed,'*  etc., 
plainly  indicates  a  marked  change  in  consequence 
of  the  event;  and  there  certainly  is  nothing  in  the 
Scripture  narrative  inconsistent  with  the  genera) 
belit^  that  the  catastrophe  of  the  cities,  wh'eh 
destroyed  also  *'the  country,"  wrought  a  g\-» 
and  general  change  in  "the  Und  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,*'  thus  turned  *Mnto  ashes."  If  Uit 
cultivated  pUin  or  valley,  with  or  without  a  lake 
of  fresh  water  in  a  part  of  the  present  bed  of  the 
sea,  then  extended  as  far  as  the  pivsent  southern 
limit  of  the  sea  and  ac^acent  plain,  and  the  cities 
were  in  that  section  of  it,  the  fact  would  not  con- 
flict with  the  sacred  record.  If  the  passage  cited 
((^.  xiii.)  docs  not  countenance  this  view,  neither 
does  it  contradict  it.  The  host  of  writers,  ancie?it 
and  modem,  who  have  firmly  held  it,  ha^e  wnMt 
felt  that  this  passage  offired  any  objection  to  it. 

Of  the  reasons  which  we  now  offer  addit^mal  to 
the  lite  of  Zoar,  which  in  itself  is  conclusive,  the 
first  two  are  conceded  above. 

1.  'Ilie  names  suggestive  of  identity  with  thd 
original  sites  which  adhere  to  the  localities  around 
the  southern  end  of  the  sea,  and  of  which  we  have 
no  certain  traces  around  the  northern  end. 

2.  llie  existence  and  peculiar  features  of  thi 
salt  mountain  south  of  the  sea,  with  no  correspaud  • 
ing  object  north  of  it,  which  is  certainly  remark- 
able in  connection  with  the  sacred  narrativ'e,  ar.d 
irresistibly  associates  the  flight  of  Lot  and  the  fate 
of  his  wife,  with  this  locality. 

3.  The  tiring  fountains  and  streams  of  firesh 
water  which  flow  into  the  plain  south  of  the  sea, 
correapondent  with  ita  original  features,  if  it  was 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  pkun  of  Jordan  which 
Lot  surveyed,  **  well-watered  everywhere,  Ijcfore  the 
Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even  as  tb# 
garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Eg}!)!,  as  tliou 
oomes!  unto  Zoar"  (Geo.  xiii.  10).  This  Is  s 
feature  which  Dr.  Robinson  specially  noted :  **  Ktea 
to  the  present  day  norp  Vring  streams  flot'  IbIc 
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ttw  Ghdr^  at  the  south  end  of  the  tea,  from  wadiee 
•f  the  eastern  mountains,  thao  are  found  so  neu* 
together  in  all  Palestine  besides"  {Phyt.  Gtog. 
p.  234).  Mr.  Tristram's  obeen'ations  of  the  soil 
below  the  surface,  both  at  the  foot  of  Jtbtl  Utdwn 
and  in  the  salt  marsh,  confirm  the  theory  that  the 
whole  region  was  once  fruitful.  He  says:  ''We 
collected  specimens  of  the  soil  at  the  deptli  of  two 
feet  ftom  the  surfiue,  where  it  is  a  rich  greasy 
loam,  but  strongly  impregnated  with  salt."  "  At 
the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  in  the  plain,  the  soil 
was  a  fat,  greasy  loam  "  {Land  of  Israel^  pp.  322, 
336).  Before  this  rich  alluvial  soil  was  covered 
with  the  saline  incrustation  of  the  marsh  and  water 
•f  the  lagoon,  we  have  an  image  of  the  futility 
and  beauty  of  the  whole  expanse,  in  Mr.  'lYistram's 
description  of  the  present  luxuriance  of  the  oasis  on 
the  eastern  border:  **  All  teemed  with  a  prodigality 
of  life.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  reproduction  of  tlie  oasis 
of  Jericho,  in  a  far  more  tropical  climate,  and  with 

yet  more  Uvish    supply  of  water For 

three  miles  we  rode  throu;](h  these  rich  groves, 
revelling  in  the  tropical  vwdure  and  swarming 
ornithology  of  iU  labyrinths  "  (Ilnd,  p.  336). 

4.  The  testimony  of  unbroken  tradition,  ancient 
and  modern.  Strabo,  Josephua,  Tacitus,  Galen, 
Jerome,  Eusebius,  "mediasval  historians  and  pil- 
grims, and  modem  topographers,  without  excep- 
tion," —  is  the  fonuidable  array  which  Mr.  Grove 
proposes  to  turn  aside  by  an  interpretation,  plausi- 
ble in  itself,  of  a  single  passage  of  Scripture, 
which  ofiers  no  bar  to  their  unanimous  verdict, 
and  which  seems  to  us  even  to  require  it.  (The 
reader  will  find  these  cited  in  the  BibL  Sauti, 
XXV.  147.)  The  whole  series,  of  course,  does  not 
amount  to  positive  proof,  but  it  is  so  universal  and 
unvarying  that  it  has  not  a  little  value  as  cor- 
roborative evidence. 

6.  There  remains  a  combined  topographical  and 
historical  argument  which  to  us  appears  conclusive. 
N^o  event  has  perhaps  occurred  on  the  glolje  more 
Itted  to  leave  a  permanent  scar  on  its  surface  than 
the  conflagration  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  and  the 
phiin  together.  Of  no  recorded  occurrence  except 
perhaps  the  Deluge,  might  we  reasonably  look  for 
clearer  traces.  It  was  a  catastrophe  so  dire  that 
it  became  a  standing  comparison  for  signal  and 
overwhelming  destruction,  and  would  naturally 
leave  a  perpetual  mark  on  the  valley  which  bore 
it.  This  impression,  which  every  reader  would 
receive  from  the  original  narrative,  is  confirmed  by 
every  succeeding  notice  of  it  and  of  the  locality. 
Tlie  event  occurred  aliout  nineteen  centuries  before 
Christ,  and  the  fertile  and  populous  plain  was  at 
once  made  desolate  and  tenantless.  This  is  the 
record :  '^  Then  the  I^rd  rained  upon  Sodom  and 
upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord 
out  of  heaven ;  and  he  overthew  those  cities,  and 
all  the  plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities, 
and  that  which  grew  upon  the  ground  "  (Gen.  xix. 
24,  25).  About  four  and  a  half  centuries  ktter, 
Moses,  warning  the  Israelites  against  apostasy,  ad- 
monishes them  that  the  judgments  of  God  for 
idolatry  would  make  their  country  so  desolate  that 
a  visitor  would  find  its  condition  portrayed  in  these 
words :  *'  And  the  whole  land  thereof  is  bnmsUme 
and  salt  and  burning,  that  it  is  not  sown,  nor 
beareth,  nor  any  grass  groweth  therein:  like  the 
overthrow  of  Sodom  and  (jomorrah,  Admah  and 
Zeboim,  which  the  Lord  overthrew  in  his  anger  and 
;n  hu  wrath  "  (Deut.  xxix.  23).  The  al)0ve  is  a 
fiainre  of  the  site  o'  Sodom  as  it  appeared  at 
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that  period.  The  testimony  which  exhibits  U  alii 
deserted  and  desohite  in  Um  subsequent  oeQioxieai 
as  ftiniished  by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jetmuiah. 
and  Zephaniah,  by  the  apocryphal  books  of  Esdrat 
and  the  Wisdom  of  Sobmon,  and  by  the  ancieul 
authors,  Strabo,  Josephus,  a[nd  Tadtua,  togetbex 
with  the  New  Testament  allusions,  are  partially 
quoted  above,  and  more  fiiUy  in  Bild.  Saan^  xxv. 
146-148.  No  historic  proof  can  be  mon  deax 
and  complete,  than  that  the  site  of  Sodocn,  from 
the  time  of  its  destruction  to  the  Oriftiii  era 
and  subsequently,  was  a  bhisted  region,  an  otter 
desolation. 

With  these  historical  and  physical  deUnetttkiot 
before  us,  it  b  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
the  aspect  of  the  two  sites  to  settle  the  qnestioa 
of  identitv.  The  south  end  of  the  sea  and  its 
surroundings  present  at  this  day  such  an  appear- 
ance as  the  Soriptural  statements  would  lead  us  to 
expect  llie  entire  southwest  coast  and  aiyaccnt 
territory  fh>m  above  Stbbth  round  to  the  fertik 
border  of  the  Ghdr  e$-S^eh  on  the  txiretoe  south- 
east, relieved  at  a  single  point  by  the  verdure  of 
the  small  ouh  of  Zttweirahf  is,  and  has  been,  from 
the  time  of  Sodom*s  destruction,  the  image,  of 
enthroned  desohition.  The  sombre  wHdneas  and 
desolateness  of  the  whole  scene:  the  tokens  of  \xA- 
canio  action,  or  of  some  simihtf  natural  eonvui- 
sion ;  the  Sodom  mountain,  a  mass  of  cryatallized 
aalt,  furrowed  into  fantastic  ridges  and  pilkm;  the 
craggy  sui\)>unit  precipices  and  ravines  on  the 
west;  the  valley  below  Utdum,  with  tha  mingled 
sand,  sulphur,  and  bitumen,  which  nave  been 
waslied  down  the  gorges;  the  marshy  )ilain  of 
the  adjacent  Sabknh^  with  its  briny  diaininga, 
**  destitute  of  every  species  of  vegetatior. ; "  tht 
stagnant  sea,  with  its  border  of  dead  driftvood; 
tlie  sulphurous  odors;  "the  sterility  and  death- 
like solitude"  (Uobinson);  "desolation,  etaewhen 
partial,  here  supreme;"  *' nothing  in  the  ^^ahara 
more  desoUte"  (Tristram):  "the  unniit gated 
desohition"  (Lynch);  "scorched  and  d«>9olate 
tract"  (W.);  "desolation  which,  perhapa,  cannot 
be  exceeded  anywhere  upon  the  face  of  tlie  eirth  " 
(Grove);  "  utter  and  stem  desolation,  such  as  the 
mind  can  scarcely  conceive"  (Porter);  the8%*  and 
the  like  features  impress  all  visitors  as  a  fit  me- 
morial of  such  a  catastrophe  as  the  sacred  w>iten 
have  recorded.  Whether  we  accept  or  not  a  rUm 
localities  as  particukr  sites,  the  tmU  etuanU*  is  s 
most  strikmg  confirmation  of  the  narrative. 

The  more  detailed  explorations  of  the  tegioo 
confirm  the  impression  which  its  general  a|ipear- 
ance  conveys.  Mr.  Tristram,  who  bestowed  upon 
the  whole  locality  a  careful  scientific  examii  aticii, 
thinks  that  he  discovered  in  the  deposits  of  tje 
Wndy  Afdhawat,  a  broad  deep  rarine  at  the  north 
end  of  Jebtl  Uidum^  traces  of  the  agency  whicli 
destroyed  the  cities.     He  says:  — 

"  i'liere  are  exposed  on  the  sides  of  the  wady, 
and  chiefly  on  the  soutli,  large  masseii  of  bitumen 
mingled  with  gravel.  These  o^-erlie  a  thin  stratun 
of  sulphur,  which  again  overlies  a  (hick  stratun 
of  sand,  so  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphui 
that  it  yields  poveHiil  fumes  on  being  spnnkisk; 
over  a  hot  coal.  Many  great  bkwks  of  the  bitti. 
men  have  l)eeii  waalied  down'  the  gorge,  and  li 
scattered  on  the  plain  below,  along  with  hui^ 
boulders  and  other  traces  of  tremendous  floods 
llie  phenomenon  commences  abont  half  a  niih 
fh>m  where  the  wady  opens  ap  on  the  plain,  an 
may  be  traced  at  iirtguJar  intervals  ftr  neaily* 
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A  fartlMr  a(k  The  bitmiMn  bu  muy  imall 
ntoMiani  itoDCi  lad  pebblei  embedded  in  it.** 
•Again,  the  biUtmen,  imlike  that  which  we  piek 
if  OB  the  ahore.  It  ttiongly  imprei^iiated  with  sul- 
pbar,  and  yiehb  an  overpowering  ralphuroos  odor; 
■bora  all,  it  is  olringid,  and  bean  the  nuurki  of 
bavii^  been  enbjected  to  extreme  heat." 

"1  have  a  great  draad  of  leeking  fbroed  oor- 
nuontiona  of  Scriptural  statements  fiom  qae»- 
tiooab!e  pbyaieal  evidence,  for  the  alieptic  is  apt  to 
Luaeine  that  when  he  has  refuted  the  wrong  argn- 
ubt  addueed  in  support  of  a  Scriptural  statement, 
he  bu  nfuted  the  Scriptural  statement  itself;  but, 
t)  br  as  I  can  underataiid  this  deposit,  if  there  be 
uj  phjaical  erideuoe  left  of  the  catastrophe  wliioh 
ilotn>;cd  Sodom  aiid  Gomorrah,  or  of  simibv 
wnuieneea,  we  have  it  hare.  The  whole  appear- 
inoe  poiniB  to  a  shower  of  hot  sulphur  and  an 
iiTttptioo  of  bitumeo  upon  it,  which  would  nat- 
BnJJj  be  calcined  and  impn^irDated  by  its  funics; 
u)d  this  at  a  geologic  period  quite  subsequent  to 
ill  Uie  diluvial  and  alluvial  action  of  which  we 
ham  and)  abundant  eiridencs.  The  vestiges  lemaui 
enrtlj  u  the  bat  relics  of  a  snow-drift  remun  in 
<pr>o^ — an  atmospli«ic  deposit,  llie  catastrophe 
Mint  have  been  since  the  formation  of  the  wady, 
fioce  the  deposition  of  the  marl,  and  while  the 
nter  vas  at  its  present  level ;  therefon  probably 
faring  the  historic  period  "  {Land  of  hrael,  pp. 

Our  only  surprise  is,  that  the  intelligeut  ob- 
orer  who  finds  these  probable  tokens  *^  of  the 
ataitrophe  which  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomor 
ih"  in  the  very  locality  near  which  on  other 
^(nmnds  we  thiok  these  cities  must  have  stood, 
iboold  huiiself  place  them  full  fifty  miles  distant 
He  baa  proved  to  his  own  satisfoction  that  the 
v»ke  which  Abraham  saw  ascended  from  the 
(MTthcni  end  of  the  sea;  but  if  his  interestuig 
^lacofcry  is  reliable,  there  must  have  been  some 
"ttnoke,**  as  well  as  •*  extreme  heat,*'  at  the  south- 
n  end.  If  in  these  and  similar  features  we  have 
9ot  pbjaical  evidence  of  the  risitation  which  do- 
itrojed  Sodom,  we  have  just  such  material  phe> 
aooNos  ss  ws  should  naturally  look  for  in  a  terri- 
\orj  whiefa  had  been  the  theatre  of  auoh  a  catas- 
(ni>be,  and  whose  subsequent  condition  had  been 
tecribed  m  the  passages  which  have  been  cited.o 

^e  torn  now  to  the  other  proposed  site,  the 
^nntiy  north  of  the  sea,  and  we  find  neither 
luiei  cf  the  places  nor  traces  of  the  events  em- 
oraoad  in  the  Scriptural  record,  instead  of  a 
(vritorj  seathed  as  by  hot  thunderbolts,  we  And  a 
istrict  teeming  with  all  the  elements  of  fruitful- 
nm.  lo  the  very  year  that  Moses  describes  the 
nte  of  the  destroyed  cities  as  brimstone  and  salt 
uid  bnniing,  Joshua  brings  the  hosts  of  Israel  to 
ibe  Icrrilory  which  Mr.  Grove  proposes  as  the  site 
^  tbeae  dtiea,  and  finds  there  forests  of  palm  and 
Uda  of  bariegr,  **  old  com  and  parohed  corn,"  sup- 
^  of  gnio  and  fruit  for  the  multitude,  which 
nsi'ie  them  to  dispense  with  the  manna.  Through 
be  toeoccding  centuries  important  cities  stood  on 
His  territory.  It  was  here  that  the  assembled 
.ttion,  with  aaerifisld  oflerinflrs  and  nyoicings,  in- 
*««d  5«U  with  the  kingdom  (I  Sam.  xi.  15); 
«>d  bera  irere  gathered  schools  of  the  prophets  (9 
^  ^  &»  iv.  3d).    Jossphus  gives  gkiwiiig  descrip- 


**Wt  kava  private  advlcas  that  Ifr.  Tristram  has 
^lh^i*sl  the  theofy  reapecting  the  alts  of  the 
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tfons  of  the  exuberant  productiveness  of  this  vei} 
district,  speaks  of  the  variety  of  its  trees  and  herbs, 
and  refen  to  the  revenue  which  it  3-ielded  {AnL  xv 
4,  $  2),  describes  it  as  the  garden  of  Palestue. 
and  even  calls  it  a  **  divine  region  "  (B.  J.  iv.  8, 
§  3).  This  plain  or  valley  is  now  marked  by  n 
belt  of  luxuriant  \^egetation  abng  the  sweet  waters 
of  the  river,  while  the  interval  between  it  and  the 
higlilands  on  each  side,  though  arid  in  the  dry 
season  from  the  great  heat,  and  presenting  from 
this  cause  broad,  deaoUte  striiis,  is  yet  susceptible 
of  irrigation  and  high  cultivation.  Not  a  token 
do  we  find  here  either  of  the  awful  catastrophe  in 
which  the  guilty  cities,  with  the  pkdn  on  which 
they  stood,  were  oonaunied,  or  of  the  perpetual 
desoUtion  which  subsequently  brooded  over  Uie 
scene.  We  find  the  opposite;  and  in  contrast  with 
the  descriptions  which  we  have  given  of  tnvellen 
who  have  visited  the  district  south  of  tlie  sea  we 
quote  the  expression  of  the  kttest  visitor  to  the 
district  north  of  it  who  refers  to  "the  verdani 
meadows  on  each  side"  (Porter,  Bithan,  p.  119). 

Can  there  be  a  question  which  of  these  two  sites 
is,  and  which  is  not,  that  of  the  historic  Sodom  ? 
This  combined  topc^^phicai  and  historical  argu- 
ment against  the  pretensions  of  the  new  site,  and 
in  fa\*or  of  the  identity  of  the  old,  appears  to  us  as 
conclusive  as  it  well  could  be  with  reference  to  an 
event  which  occurred  nearly  four  thousand  years 
ago,  decisive  in  itself,  and  Jointly  with  other  prooA 
potent  enough  to  silence  discussion.  S.  W. 

SOD'OMA  M^OfjM''  Swloma).  Rom.  ix.  2!). 
In  this  place  alone  the  Authorized  Version  has  fol- 
lowed the  Greek  and  Vulgate  form  of  the  well- 
known  name  Sodom,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  article.  The  passage  is  a  quotation 
from  Is.  1.  0.  The  form  employed  in  this  Penta- 
teuch, and  occasionally  in  tlie  other  books  of  the 
A.  V.  of  1611  is  Sodonie,  but  the  imme  is  now 
universally  reduced  to  Sodom,  except  m  the  one 
passage  quoted  above.  O. 

SOiyOMITES  (tt^TJ;  D'^ttf^iJ  [seebetowj; 
BOOrtttUjT  efftminnttu).  This  word  does  not  denote 
the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  (except  only  in  3  Esdr. 
vii.  36)  n<Mr  their  descendants;  but  is  empk>yed  in 
the  A.  V.  of  the  Old  restanient  for  those  who 
practiced  as  a  religious  rite  the  alwminable  and  un- 
natural vice  from  which  the  inhabitants  oi'  Sodum 
and  Gomorrah  have  derived  their  lasting  infamy. 
It  occura  in  Deut.  xxiii.  17;  IK.  xiv.  2-4,  xv.  12, 
xxii.  46;  2  K.  xxiii.  7;  and  Job  xxxvi.  14  (mar- 
gin). The  Hebrew  word  K(tdr$h  is  said  tf)  he 
derived  fh>m  a  root  katiush^  which  (strange  as  it 
may  ap|)ear)  means  "pure,"  and  thence  "holy." 
'llie  words  j'lcer  in  I^tin,  and  "devoted  "  in  our 
kmguage,  have  also  a  double  meaning,  though  the 
subordinate  signification  is  not  so  alMolutely  con- 
trary to  the  principal  one  as  it  is  in  the  case  of 
hideih.  ^  This  dreadful  '  consecration,*  or  rathei 
desecration,  was  spread  ui  diflerent  forms  ova*  Phus- 
nicia,  Syria,  Phrygia,  Assyria,  Babyk>nia.  Ash- 
taroth,  the  Greek  Astarte,  was  its  chief  object** 
It  appears  also  to  have  been  established  at  Home, 
where  its  victims  were  called  Galli  (not  from  Gallia, 
but  from  the  river  Gallus  in  Bithynia).  There  ii 
an  instructive  note  on  the  subject  in  Jen>me*a 
Comm.  on  Hoe.  iy.  14. 


dtiM  lo  whkh  he  had  pobUshsd  his 
scospts  the  other  view. 


it,  aed  see 
8  IV 
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Tbt  ti»Dal»lon  of  Um  Septuagtni,  with  thai 
•udfltj  to  lollco  and  oommI  obooziout  m|ii'wtoiM, 
which  hM  been  often  noUoad  as  a  cbanctarwtiis  of 
^Jioir  venion,  have,  m  all  caaea  but  one,  avoided 
rendering  Kadeth  by  its  oatenaibie  meaning.  In 
the  fint  of  the  paangea  eited  above  thej  gite  a 
double  traoaUtion,  wop¥§6mf  and  rtXio'iciJ/utMiff 
(initiated).     In   the  aeoond  <r^8f<r/tfOt   (a  con* 

■piracy,  perhapa  reading  ^^[7).  In  the  third 
rdf  TtAcrcCt  (ncrifioea).  In  tbe  fourth  the  Vat 
MS.  oniita  it,  and  the  Alex,  baa  roO  MiiiKXaef 
uivou'  In  the  fifth  rmw  KaZticlfi'-  and  in  the 
tizth  ^h  i^yy4\»v. 

There  is  a  feminine  equivalent  to  Kadesh^  name- 
ly, Kttfftshah.  This  ia  found  in  Gen.  xzxviii.  21, 
22;  I)eut.  xxiii.  17,  and  Hoa.  iv.  14.  In  each  of 
these  cases  it  throws  a  new  light  on  the  passage 
to  remember  that  these  women  were  (if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  allowed)  the  priestesses  of  a  religion, 
not  plying  for  hire,  or  merely  instruiiients  tor  grat- 
ifying  passing  lust.  Such  ordinary  prostitutes 
are  called  by  tlie  nune  totuifi,''  The  "strange 
vroroen  **  of  Prov.  11.  IG,  i&c.,  were  foreigners.  S(t- 
ivOi.  G. 

SOiyOMTTISH  SEA,  THE  (Afnre  S<hIo^ 
mitii'Uin)^  2  ICsdr.  v.  7;  meaning  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  ia  the  only  instance  in  the  boolcs  of  the  Old 
Testament,  New  Testament,  or  Apocrypha,  of  an 
approach  to  the  inaccurate  modem  opinion  which 
connects  the  salt  lake  with  the  deatniction  of  Sod- 
om. The  name  may,  however,  arise  here  simply 
from  Sodom  having  been  situated  near  the  Uke. 

G. 

*  SOLDIER     [Arms;  Aumy.] 

SOL'OMON  (nbb^,  SMidmdh  [peac^ul, 

vacijic]:  ^okuftAv,  LXX*.;  2o\o/Acir,  N.  T.  and 
Joaeph. :  8nluM0). 

I.  Name,  —  The  changes  of  pronunciation  are 
worth  noticing.  We  lose  something  of  the  dignity 
of  the  name  when  it  poiises  from  the  measured 
■ftatelineas  of  tlie  Hebrew  to  the  anapest  of  the 
N.  T.,  or  the  tribrach  of  our  common  speech. 
Such  changes  are  perhaps  inevitable  wherever  a 
jame  becomes  a  household  word  in  successive  gen- 
ffations,  just  as  that  of  Friedereich  (identical  in 
meaning  with  Solomon)  passes  into  Frederick. 
The  feminine  form  of  the  word  {2a\(ifiyi)  retains 
.he  k>ng  vowel  in  the  N.  T.  It  appears,  though 
with  an  altered  sound,  in  the  Arabic  SuMmaun, 

II.  MnttruiU.  —  (1.)  The  comparative  scanti- 
.ess  of  historical  d/ita  for  a  life  of  Solomon  ia  itself 
dgnificant.  While  that  of  David  occupies  1  Sam. 
svi.-zxxi.:  2  Sam.  i.-xxiv.;  1  K.  i.,  ii.;  1  Chr. 
x.-xxix. ;  that  of  Sobmon  fills  only  the  eleven 
:hapters  1  K.  <.-xi.,  and  the  nine  2  Chr.  i.-ix. 
The  compilers  of  those  books  felt,  as  by  a  true 
Inspiration,  that  the  wanderings,  wan,  and  suffer- 
ings of  David  were  better  fitted  for  the  instruction 
li  after  ages  than  the  magnificence  of  his  son.^ 
fliey  n manifestly  give  extracts  oidy  from  larger 
works  n  hich  were  before  them,  **  The  lxx)k  of  the 
Acta  cf  Sobmon'*  (1  K.  xi.  41);  "The  book  of 


a  Id  1  K.  xxU.  88  the  word  tonotk  la  rendered 

anc  r/'     It  should  be  "  harlots  "  — ''  and  the  bar 

lots  washed  themseWss  there  "  (early  in  the  moming, 

la  wsa  their  custom,  adds  Procoplus  of  Qaaa).     The 

VXX.  bare  rendered  this  correctlj. 

h  The  contrast  preeented  by  the  Apoeryphal  lltera>- 
me  of  Jews,  Christiana,  Mohammedans,  abouoding  in 
liiNiiynioas  works  and  legends  gatbertng  round 
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Natten  the  prophet,  the  book  of  Ah^yah  the  au 
lonite,  the  ^labna  of  Iddo  the  seer  *M8  Chr.  xz 
29).  llioae  which  they  do  give,  bear,  with  what 
for  the  biatorian  ia  a  disproportioDat^t  fuUneaa,  oe 
the  early  gbriea  of  his  reign,  and  apeak  but  little 
(thoae  In  9  Chr.  not  at  all)  of  iU  kter  aina  and 
misfortunee,  and  we  are  oonaequeotly  nnaUe  to 
foUow  the  aunala  of  Sobmon  step  by  stop. 

(2. )  Ewald,  with  his  usud  foudneea  for  amigning 
diflerent  portions  of  each  book  of  the  O.  T.  to  a 
aeriee  of  sueoesaive  editors,  goea  through  the  pro- 
ceas  here  with  mnch  ingenuity,  but  without  any 
very  satisftctory  result  {GtBchichU,  iii.  259-263). 
A  more  interestmg  inquiry  would  be,  to  which  of 
the  books  abore  named  we  may  refer  the  aeetious 
which  the  compilers  have  put  together.  We  shall 
probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  thinking  of  Nathan, 
far  adiimced  in  iift  at  the  oommencement  -A  the 
reign,  Darid*8  chief  adviser  during  the  jrm  In 
which  he  was  absoriied  in  the  details  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  ita  ritual,  himerif  a  priest  (1  K.  ir.  5  in 
//«&.,  conip.  Ewald,  iii.  116),  as  having  written  the 
account  of  the  accession  of  Solomon  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Temple  (IK.  i.-viii.  66;  9  Chr.  i.- 
viii.  15).  The  prayer  of  Solomon,  so  folly  rapro- 
duced,  and  so  obviously  precompoaed,  niay  have 
been  written  under  his  guidance.  To  Ahijah  the 
Shibnite,  active  at  the  cbae  of  the  reigs,  alive 
some  time  after  Jerol)oam*s  acoeasbn,  we  may  as- 
crilie  the  abort  record  of  the  sin  of  Sobnaon,  and 
of  tlie  revolution  to  which  he  hin.Mlf  had  ao  lugely 
contributed  (1  K..  xi.).  From  the  book  of  the  Aeti 
of  Solomon  came  probably  the  miaeeUaneoua  ftcts 
as  to  the  commerce  and  splendor  of  his  reign  (1  K. 
ix.  l()-x.  29). 

(3.)  Iteides  the  dhect  hUtory  of  the  O.  T.  wi 
may  find  some  materials  for  the  life  of  Solomon  in 
the  books  that  bear  bis  name,  and  in  the  paalms 
which  are  referred,  on  good  grounds,  to  hia  time, 
Ps.  ii.,  xlv.,  Uxii.,  cxxvii.  Whatever  doubta  may 
bang  over  the  date  and  authorahip  of  Eocleaiascei 
and  the  Song  of  Songs,  we  may  at  bast  ace  in 
them  the  reflection  of  tlie  thoughts  and  fedlngs  of 
bis  n-ign.  if  we  accept  the  latest  date  which  re- 
cent criticism  has  assigned  to  them,  they  elabo- 
rately work  up  materials  which  were  aoceaaibb  to 
the  writers,  and  are  not  acoeasible  to  ua.  if  we 
refer  them  in  their  substance,  folbwing  the  judg- 
ment of  the  moat  advanced  Shemitic  aebohin,  to 
the  Solomonic  period  itself,  they  then  oome  before 
us  with  all  the  freshneaa  and  vividneaa  <^  contem- 
porary evidence  (Kenan,  HiML  det  Lfm^met  SemiL 
p.  131  ).e 

(4.)  Other  materials  are  but  very  scanty.  The 
history  of  Josephus  ia,  for  the  moat  part,  only  a 
loose  and  inaccurate  paiaphraae  of  the  O.  1\  narra- 
tive. In  him,  and  in  the  more  erudite  among  earij 
(Christian  writen,  we  ibid  some  ih^;menta  of  obka 
history  not  wfthout  their  value,  extracta  from  ar- 
chives alleged  to  exist  at  Tyn  m  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  fh>m  the  Phoeaiciaii  ma 
tories  of  Menander  and  Dius  (Joa.  Ant,  viii.  9,  §  6 
5,  §  3),  from  Eupobmoa  (Euaeb.  Pnqf.  tvamff.  ix 

the  name  of  Sobmon  (injra)^  bat  luring  haxdly  aap 
connactioQ  with  David,  is  at  once  etriklng  and  i» 
struciive. 

c  The  weight  of  Reuan^s  Judgment  Is  however  lU 
miolshed  by  the  fitot  that  he  bad  previously  aaslgnst 
Kccleeiastes  to  the  time  »f  &lfxan(!ker  the  (Hi»t  (CmU 
dts  Cant.  p.  108) 
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I0\  teuB  Alexander  Pdyhietor,  Menuideic  and 
Uita  (Clem.  AL  Strom,  i.  31).  Writers  each  aa 
Ihaw  wem  ot  ootine  only  oompilan  at  eecond- 
teid,  but  thty  probably  had  access  to  some  earlier 
JoeanieoU  which  have  now  perished. 

(^)  The  les^da  of  later  orieutal  literature  will 
tuim  a  dtstiAct  notioe.  All  that  they  contribute 
U)  hUtory  is  the  help  they  give  us  in  realizing  the 
iiapreision  made  by  the  ooioesal  greatness  of  Solo- 
uoD,  as  iu  earlier  and  later  times  by  that  of  Nim* 
iwl  and  Alexander,  on  the  minds  of  men  of  many 
nxmtries  and  through  many  ages. 

Ul.     EJucatiM,  —  (1.)  The  student  of  the  life 
ef  Sobmou   muat  take  as  bis  starting-point  the 
onrumstaiioes  of  his  birth.     He  was  £e  child  of 
l)and*sold  i^,  the  last-bom  of  all  his  sons  (1  Chr. 
iii.  5).'    Hia  mother  had  gained  over  David  a  two- 
iM  power:    fixat,  as  the  object  of  a  passionate, 
ihoogh  guilty  love;  and  neit»  as  the  one  person  to 
vbota,  in  hia  repentance,  he  could  make  something 
iiiie  icstitntion.      The  months  that  preceded  his 
I'tftb  were  Cu'  the  oonscieiice-stricken  king  a  time 
of  seU-abasement.     The  birth  itself  of  the  child 
wbo  was  to  replace  the  one  that  had  been  smitten 
■uQ«t  have  betso  lodced  for  as  a  pledge  of  pardon 
Md  a  sign  of  hope,     llie  feelings  of  the  king  mid 
uf  his  pn>phet-guide  expressed  themselves  in  the 
i»mes  with  which  they  welcomed  it.     The  yearn- 
ing of  the  **  man  of  war,"  who  **  had  shed  much 
tlo>id,'*  for  &  time  of  peace  —  yearnings  which 
bad  shown  tlieniselves  before,  when  he  gave  to  his 
Utiid  ion   the  name  of  Ab-ealom  (:=  father  of 
peace),  now  led  him  to  give  to  the  new-boni  infant 
the  name  of   Solomon  (Shelomoh  =3:  the  peaceful 
otttu    Xatluui,  with  a  marked   reference  to  the 
Duaiuiig  of  the  king's  own  name  (s=sthe  darling, 
the  bdoved  one),  takes  another  form  of  the  same 
word,  and  Joina  it,  after  the  growing  custom  of  the 
tuaa,  with  the  name  of  Jehovah.     David  had  been 
(be  darling  of  his  people.     Jedid-jah  (the  name 
*u  eoined  for  the  purpose)  should  be  the  darling 
of  the  Lord.     (2  Sam.  xii.  24,  25.^    See  Jedi- 
DiAH;  and  Ewald,  iu.  215.) 

(2)  The  iafluenees  to  which  the  childhood  of 
SJamta  was  thus  exposed  must  have  contributed 
Ui^y  to  determine  the  character  of  his  after 
jears.  llie  inquiry,  what  was  the  education  which 
ended  in  such  wonderful  contrasts,  —  a  wisdom 
Utto,  and  perhaps  since,  unparalleled,  —  a  sensual- 
it*  like  that  of  l^ouis  '  XV.,  cannot  but  be  histruo- 
tin.  The  three  influences  which  must  have  en- 
tend  most  largely  into  that  education  were  those 
of  his  farther,  his  mother,  and  the  teacher  under 
•base  ohaige  he  was  plnoed  ftom  his  eariiest  in- 
haty  (2  Sam.  xii.  25). 

(L)  The  fiact  just  sUted,  that  a  prophet-priest 
tas  Bsade  the  special  instructor,  uidieates  the 
tiga  earnest  wish  that  this  child  at  least  should 
*i  protected  against  the  evils  whksh,  then  and  af- 
terwanh,  showed  themselves  in  hit  elder  sons,  and 
W  worthy  of  the  name  he  bora.  At  first,  appar^ 
«itly,  there  was  no  distinct  purpoee  to  make  him 
his  heir.    Abaalom  is  still  the  king's  favorite  son 
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•  Thn  Mwiative  of  2  Sam.  xU.  Isavaii,  *r  tt  true,  a 
liAemt  lupraaskiQ.  On  the  other  hand,  tha  order  o* 
i»  aaoMt  Id  1  Chr.  iU.  5,  is  otbanrlse  nnaocoontabla. 
hmfhm  dtotinetty  Ptataa  il  (Ant.  tU.  14,  f  2). 

A  Axofdiag  to  ttia  raeelvad  iaterprMatton  of  Prov. 
tol  I,  his  mother  also  eontribatad  an  Maal  name, 
( M  la  Ood,  DecdatiiB),  thv  dedioatad  ena  (eomp. 
It  178).    On  this  l^ypothasis  the 


(2  Sam.  xiii.  37,  xviU.  aa)->M  looked  on  by  the 
people  as  the  destined  suocesacM:  (2  Sam.  xir.  13, 
XT.  1-6).     The  death  of  Absafom,  wh«i  Salomon 
was  about  ten  years  old,  left  the  place  \'aeant,  and 
Darid,  passing  o\'er  the  claims  of  all  his  elder  sons, 
those  by  Bathsheba  included,  guided  by  the  iuflu« 
ence  of  Nathan,  or  by  his  own  disoenmient  of  the 
gifts  and  graces  which  were  tokens  of  the  love  of 
Jehovah,  pledged  his  word  in  secret  to  Uathah(»1)a 
that  he,  and  no  other,  should  be  the  heir  (1  K.  i. 
13).     'llie   words  which  were  spoken   somewhat 
later,  express,  doubtless,  the  purpose  which  guided 
him  throughout  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  9,  20).     His  son's 
life  sboukl  not  be  as  his  own  hud  been,  one  of  hard* 
ships  and  wars,  dark  crimes  and  passionate  repent- 
ance, but,  from  first  to  last,  be  pure,  blameless, 
peaceful,  fulfilling  the  ideal  of  glory  and  of  right- 
eousness, after  which  he  himself  had  vainly  striven. 
The  glorious  visions  of  Ps  Ixxii.  may  be  looked  on 
as  the  prophetic  expansion  of  those  hopes  of  his 
old  age.     So  far,  all  was  well.     But  we  may  nut 
ignore  the  6M;t,  that  the  later  years  of  David's  lifj 
presented  a  change  for  the  worse,  as  well  as  for  the 
better.     His  sin,  though  forgiven,  left  behind  it 
the  Nemesis  of  an  enfeebled  will  and  a  less  gener- 
ous activity.     The  liturgical  element  of  religion 
becomes,  after  the  first  panionate  outpouring  of 
Ps.  li.,  unduly  predominant.     He  lives  to  amass 
treasures  and  materials  for  the  Temple  which  he 
may  not  build  (1  Chr.  xxii.  5, 14).     He  plMOS  with 
his  own  hands  all  the  details  of  its  architecture  (1 
Chr.  xxviii.  19).     He  organizes  on  a  scale  of  elab- 
orate magnificence  all  the  attendance  of  the  priest- 
hood and  the  choral  services  of  the  liCvites  (1  Chr 
xxiv.,  XXV.).     But,  meanwhile,  his  duties  as  a  king 
are  neglected.     He  no  longer  sits  in  the  gate  to  do 
judgment  (2  Sam.  xv.  2,  4).     He  leaves  the  sin  of 
Anmon  unpunished,  **  because  he  loved  him,  for  he 
was  his  first-bom  "  (I^X.  of  2  Sam.  xiii.  21) 
The  hearts  of  the  people  fall  away  fjom  him.    First 
Absalom,  and  then  Sheba,  become  formidable  rivals 
(2  Sam.  XV.  6,  xx.  2).     The  history  of  the  number- 
ing  of  the  people  (2  Sara,  xxiv.,  1  Chr.  xxi.)  im- 
plies the  purpoee  of  some  act  of  despotism,  a  poll- 
tax,  or  a  conscription  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  U  m.'ikes  the 
latter  the  more  ^lobable),  such  as  startled  all  his 
older  and   more  experienced    counsellors.     If,  in 
^  the  last  words  of  David  "  belonging  to  this  period, 
there  is  tlie  old  devotion,  the  old  hungering  after 
righteousness  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  2-d),  there  is  abo  — 
first  generally  {ibid.  6,  7),  and  afterwards  resting 
on  individual  ofiboders  (1  K.  ii.  5-d)  —  a  morp 
paaaionate  desire  to  punish  those  wbo  had  wronged 
him,  a  painful  recurrence  of  rindictive  thoughts  for 
offenses  which  he  had  once  freely  forgiven,  and 
which  were  not  greater  than  his  own.     We  cannot 
rest  in  the  belief  that  his  influence  over  his  son** 
character  was  one  exclusively  for  good. 

(4.)  In  eastern  countries,  and  under  a  system 
of  polygamy,  the  son  is  more  dependent,  oven  Uian 
elsewhere,  on  the  character  of  the  mother.  The 
history  of  the  Jewbh  monarchy  fiuiiishes  many 
instances  of  that  dependence.     It  recogniaa*  it  in 


rapeoof  was  drawn  firth  by  tha  king's  intamparanoa 
and  MHAUality.  In  contrast  to  what  bis  wWm  werai 
she  draws  the  picture  of  what  a  pattern  will  ought  ta 
be  (PtaMda,  i.  4). 

f  Her*  also  the  epithet  "  la  Man-atm4  *^  remlada  a% 
no  leaa  than  Jedidlab,  of  the  terrible  trooy  of  Hlatoci 
^  thoaa  who  abwa  gifta  and  foiWk  a  vooalion 
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ibe  mn  with  whieh  it  reoordi  tha  daum  of  eMh 
a.,>iiareh*i  mother.  Nothing  that  ire  know  of 
Rftthiheba  leads  us  to  think  of  her  as  likely  to 
mould  her  son*a  mind  and  heart  to  the  higher 
forms  of  goodness.  She  ofStn  no  resistanee  to  the 
king's  passkm  (Ewald,  iU.  811).  She  makes  it  a 
stepping-etone  to  power.  She  is  a  ready  accom- 
plice in  tbe  acheine  by  which  her  shame  was  to 
hare  Ijeen  eoneesled.  DouIjUsss  she  too  was  aor* 
rowful  and  penitent  when  the  rebuke  of  Nathan 
was  followed  by  her  child's  death  (2  Sam.  xii.  24), 
but  the  after-history  shows  that  tlie  grand-daugh- 
ter of  Ahithophel  [Bathsheba]  had  inherited  not 
a  little  of  his  character.  A  willing  adultecess,  who 
bad  become  devout,  but  had  not  ceased  to  be  am- 
bitious, could  hardly  be  more,  at  the  best,  than 
the  Madame  de  Mainteuon  of  a  king,  whose  con- 
tiitSon  and  piety  were  renderir^^  him  unlike  his 
former  self,  unduly  passive  in  the  hands  of  others. 

(5.)  What  was  likely  to  be  the  influence  of  the 
prophet  to  whose  eare  the  education  of  Solomon 
WHS  confided?  (Heb.  of  2  Sam.  xii.  2§.)  We 
know,  iieyond  all  doubt,  that  be  could  speak  bold 
and  &itliful  wurds  when  they  were  needed  (2  Sam. 
vii.  1-17,  xii.  1-14).  But  this  power,  belonging 
to  moments  or  messages  of  special  inspiration,  does 
not  involve  the  permanent  possession  of  a  clear- 
sighted wisdom,  or  of  aims  uniformly  high;  and 
we  in  vain  search  the  later  years  of  David's  reiini 
for  any  proof  of  Nathan's  activity  for  good.  He 
gives  himself  to  tlie  woric  of  writing  the  aimali  of 
David's  reign  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29).  He  {daces  his 
own  sons  in  the  way  of  being  the  companions  and 
counsellors  of  the  future  king  (IK.  iv.  5).  'Ilie 
aliaence  of  his  name  fix>m  the  history  of  the  **  num- 
bering,'* and  the  fiut  that  the  census  was  foUowed 
early  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  by  heavy  burdens 
and  a  forced  service,  almost  lead  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  prophet  hod  acquiesced  <■  in  a  measure 
which  had  in  vi^ w  the  magnificence  of  the  Temple, 
and  that  it  was  left  to  David's  own  heart,  returning 
to  its  better  impulses  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  10),  and  to  an 
older  and  less  courtly  prophet,  to  protest  against 
an  act  which  began  in  pride  and  tended  to  oppres- 
sion.^ 

(6.)  Under  these  influences  the  boy  grew  np. 
At  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  he  must  have  passed 
throm^h  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  and  shared  his 
fatlier^s  exile  (2  Sam.  xv.  16).  He  would  be 
taught  all  that  priests,  or  Levites,  or  prophets  had 
to  teach :  music  and  song ;  the  Book  of  the  Law 
of  the  Lord,  in  such  portions  and  in  such  forms  as 
were  then  current;  the  ^  proverbs  of  the  ancients," 
which  his  fistber  had  been  wont  to  quota  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  13);  probfUily  also  a  literature  whieh  has 
sun-ived  onl}  in  fragments;  the  Book  of  Jasher, 
the  upright  ones,  the  heroes  of  the  peo[^;  the 
Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Ijord;  the  wisdom,  oral 
or  written,  of  the  sages  of  his  own  trilie,  Heman, 
and  Ethan,  and  CalcoU  and  Darda  (1  Chr.  ii.  6), 
fvbs  oontrilmted  so  largely  to  the  noble  hymns  of 
6ii  period  (Ps.  lxxx\iii.,  Ixxxix.),  and  were  incor- 
porated, probahiy,  into  the  choir  of  the  Tabernacle 
'Ewald,  iii.  355).  The  growing  intercourse  of 
Israel  with  the  Phoenicians  would  lead  naturally  to 
«  wider  knowledge  of  the  outlying  world  and  its 

«  Jesepbus,  with  his  usual  inaocurscy,  sabstitatss 
Nachau  for  Gad  In  his  narrative  (  JmI.  vU.  18,  f  2). 

fr  W«  regret  to  find  ourselves  unable  to  follow  Bwald 
SI  his  high  entinmta  of  the  old  age  of  David,  and, 
scaaequenajr,  of  SoIcmod's  edocatloo. 
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wonden  than  had  laUen  to  hia  foUwr's  kt  <'id 
mirabla,  however,  as  all  this  was,  a  shephenl-Iife 
like  hb  father's,  Aimished,  we  may  bdieve,  a  betta 
education  for  the  kingly  calling  (Fs.  Ixxviti.  70,  71  > 
Bom  to  the  purple,  there  was  the  inevitable  risk  ot 
a  selfish  luxury.  Cradled  in  liturgies,  trained  to 
thuik  chiefly  of  the  magnificent  '*  pabee  *'  of  Je- 
hovah (1  Chr.  xxix.  19)  of  which  he  was  to  be  the 
builder,  there  was  the  danger,  first,  of  an  esthetic 
formalism,  and  then  of  ultimate  indiiierenca. 

IV.  Acctttkm,  —  (1.)  The  feebleness  of  David's 
old  age  led  to  an  attempt  which  might  haxe  dt- 
prived  Sobmon  of  the  throne  his  lather  destioed 
for  him.  Adonyah,  next  in  order  of  lilrth  to  Ab- 
salom, like  Absalom  "  was  a  goodly  man  **  (1  K. 
i.  6),  in  full  maturity  of  years,  backed  by  the  oldest 
of  the  king's  friends  and  counsellon,  Joab  and 
Abiathar,  uid  by  all  the  sons  of  David,  who  feoked 
with  Jeabusy,  the  latter  on  the  obvioiu  though  not 
as  yet  declared  preference  of  the  latest-bom,  and 
the  former  on  the  growing  influence  of  the  HtU 
counselfon  who  were  most  in  the  king's  favor, 
Nathan,  Zadok,  and  Benaiah.  Following  in  the 
steps  of  Absalom,  he  assumed  the  kingly  state  of  a 
chariot  and  a  body-guard ;  and  David,  more  paaaive 
than  eror,  looked  cm  in  silence.  At  last  a  time  was 
chosen  for  openly  proclaiming  him  as  king.  A 
solemn  feast  at  £n-Ho6KL  ¥ras  to  inaugnrate  the 
new  reign.  All  were  invited  to  it  bat  those  whom 
it  was  intended  to  dispkoe.  It  was  neoeasary  for 
those  whose  uiterests  were  endangered,  backed  ap- 
parently by  two  of  David*s  surviving  elder  brutben 
(Kwald,  ui.  266;  1  Chr.  ii.  13, 14),  to  take  pioinpt 
measures.  Bathsheba  and  Nathan  took  oounael 
together.  The  king  was  reminded  of  his  oath.  A 
virtual  abdication  was  pressed  upon  him  as  the  only 
means  by  which  the  succession  of  his  favMite  son 
could  be  secured.  The  whole  thing  n-as  completad 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  Riding  on  the  mule, 
well-known  aa  hefonging  to  the  king,  attended  by 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Zadok  the  piieat.  aiid 
more  important  still,  by  the  king's  special  company 
of  the  thirty  Gibborim,  or  mi{;hty  men  (1  K.  i.  10, 
33),  and  the  body-guard  of  the  Chervthitn  and 
Pelethites  (mercenaries,  and  therefore  not  liaUe  to 
the  contagion  of  popular  feeling)  under  the  eom- 
numd  of  Benaiah  (himself,  like  Nathan  and  Zadok, 
of  the  sons  of  Aaron),  he  went  down  to  GiHox,  and 
was  proclaimed  and  anointed  king.«  The  abouts 
of  his  folkiwers  fell  on  the  startled  ean  of  the  guesta 
at  Adon|jah*s  banquet.  Happily  they  were  as  yrt 
committed  to  no  orert  act,  and  they  did  not  ven- 
ture on  one  now.  One  by  one  they  rose  and  de- 
parted. Ilia  plot  had  felled.  The  counter  eoup 
dettU  of  Nathan  and  Bathsheba  had  been  sueceaa' 
ful.  Such  incidents  are  common  enough  in  the 
history  of  eastern  monarchies.  'll)ey  are  usually 
followed  by  a  massacre  of  the  defeated  party 
Adon\jah  expected  sueh  an  issue,  and  took  refuge 
at  the  boms  of  the  altar.  In  this  instance,  how- 
ever, the  young  conqueror  used  his  triumph  gener- 
ously. The  lives  both  of  Adonyah  and  his  partisans 
were  spared,  at  least  for  a  time.  What  bad  lieen 
done  hurriedly  was  done  afterwards  in  more  soJema 
form.  Solomon  ¥ras  presented  to  a  great  gatheritiij; 
of  all  the  notables  of  Israel,  with  a  set  speech,  is 

e  Accordiaf  to  later  Jewish  teaehmg  a  king  w 
not  anointed  when  he  sncoeedad  his  fluher,  exeepi  Is 
the  case  of  a  previous  uraniation  or  a  disputed  sue 
eesskm  (Otho,  Lak.  Rakbm   s.  v.  "Bex  *'). 
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■Ueh  tkt  old  king  annocmeed  wluit  wu,  to  hit 
aind,  the  pragrunme  of  tha  new  nign,  a  time  of 
peace  and  plenty,  of  a  ataldy  ironhip,  of  devotion 
to  JelMvah.  A  few  months  mora,  and  Solomon 
iMmd  himaeU;  by  his  fitber*s  death,  the  sole  oo- 
evpant  of  the  throne. 

(i.)  The  poaition  to  whioh  he  soceeeded  was 
nniqas.  Never  befiMH,  and  never  after,  did  the 
tisgdom  of  Israel  take  its  pbee  among  the  great 
nwoaitdbiea  of  the  East,  able  to  ally  itself,  or  to 
aootcnd  on  equal  terms  with  Egypt  or  Assyria, 
•tRtehing  trcm  the  Biver  (Rophrates)  to  the  border 
if  Egypt,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Gulf  of 
Aksba,  iceeiying  annnal  tribates  from  many  sub- 
ject princes.  liage  treasures  aeenmukted  through 
msny  years  were  at  his  disposal.*  The  people,  with 
the  ezeeptioa  of  the  tolerated  wonhip  in  high 
pbees,  were  true  servants  of  Jehovah.  Knowl- 
edge, art,  muaie,  poetry,  had  reoeived  a  new  im- 
p^,  and  irere  moving  on  with  rapid  steps,  to  sueh 
peribetion  as  the  age  and  the  race  wen  capable  of 
ittaining.  We  may  rightly  ask  —  what  manner 
of  man  1m  was,  outwardly  and  inwardly,  who  at 
the  age  of  ninrtwin  or  twenty,  was  calM  to  this 
f[lorMms  sovereignty?  We  have,  it  is  true,  no 
iCiect  description  in  this  case  as  we  have  of  the 
eariier  kings.  Thera  are,  however,  materials  for 
fining  up  the  gap.  Hie  wondfffbl  impreesion  which 
Solomon  made  upon  all  who  came  near  him  may 
weO  laad  us  to  believe  that  with  him,  as  with  Saul 
lad  David,  Absslom  and  Adon\jah,  ss  with  oKMt 
scber  &v«ite  princes  of  eastern  peoples,  then  must 
hsfe  been  the  fittdnation  and  the  grace  of  a  noble 
preKiMjc.  Whatever  higher  mystic  meaning  may 
be  hteDt  in  Ps.  ilv.,  or  the  Song  of  Songs,  we  an 
•U  hot  compelled  to  think  of  them  ss  baring  had, 
•t  IcMt,  a  historical  stsrting-point.  They  tell  us 
if  one  who  irss,  in  the  eyee  of  the  men  of  his  own 
time,  •Afuro'  than  the  childm  of  men,"  the  fiwe 
•brif^t  and  niddy  **  as  his  bther's  (Cant.  t.  10: 
1  Sam.  zriL  42),  bushy  fecks,  dark  ss  the  nven*s 
ring,  yet  not  vrithout  a  golden  glow,*  the  eyei 
nft  ss  **  the  eyes  of  doves,"  ths  «  countenance  ss 
Lebanon,  ezeeOent  aa  the  cedars,"  "  the  chiefest 
imong  ten  thousand,  the  altogether  lovely  '*  (Cant. 
m6).  Add  to  this  all  gifts  of  a  noble,  fiv-reach- 
hti  intdlaet,  huge  and  rnidy  sympathies,  a  phiyftil 
lad  genfaJ  humor,  the  lipe  "ftdl  of  grace,*'  the 
md  ^anointed**  aa  *«with  the  oil  of  gtadnem" 
(Pk.  xhr.),  and  m  may  Ibrm  some  notion  of  what 
the  king  iras  like  in  that  dawn  of  his  goUen 
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•  The  sums  msntloDsd  an  (1)  the  pnbUe  flrads  ftr 
MMtas  the  Tnple,  1<»/)00  talaniB  (kikarim)  of  gold 
mi  14)00,000  of  Bllvar:  (2)  David's  prHale  oflMngi, 
W)  talents  of  sou  and  7,000  of  aUver.  Boidas  thesa, 
Sup  suais  of  nakaown  amoanft  wan  baUevtd  to  have 
ban  tsorad  up  in  the  aapulehrB  of  Z>svld.  8;0OO  talenH 
^vn  taken  from  it  by  Qnoanni  (Jos.  AiU,  vtt.  16,  $ 
1,  xU>  8.  )  4,  zvl.  7,  f  IV 

»  Piaaiibiy  sprinkled  with  geld  dust,  as  was  the  hair 
«Clhe  yealhs  who  waited  en  bim  (Jes.  Ant.  tIU.  7, 1 8), 
T  dy«d  with  henoa  (MkhseUs,  Hot.  m  Lowth,  Ptwi. 

iSll.) 

«  U  wfil  be  seen  timt  we  adapt  the  schsme  of  the 


Oiat  of  the 


Mof 
Id  tha 


4( 


eriHea,  Bvrald,  Benan, 
ae  the  Idea  la  woriisd  oot  we 
to  beHsve  thi.)  a  diama,  be- 
of  the  nertharn  klngd.^,  not 
.0  lUttenla  se 
would  han 


(3.)  The  historical  starting-point  of  (be  Song  of 
Songs  just  spoken  of  connects  itself,  in  all  prob 
ability,  aith  the  earliest  fiacts  in  the  liistorT  of  the 
new  reign.  The  namtive,  as  tokl  in  1  K.  ii.  is 
not  a  little  perplexing.  Bathsheba,  who  had  befora 
sUned  up  Darid  ag^nst  Adongah,  now  appean  as 
interceding  for  him,  begging  that  Abishag  the 
Sbunamite,  the  viigin  concubine  of  David,  might 
be  given  him  as  a  wife.  Solomon,  who  till  then 
had  profened  the  profoundest  reverence  for  his 
mother,  his  williugness  to  grant  her  anything,  sud- 
denly flashes  into  fiercest  wrath  at  this,  'ilie  peti* 
tkm  is  treated  as  part  of  a  con^iracy  in  whieh  Jcab 
and  Abiathar  an  sharers.  Benaiah  is  ones  mora 
called  m.  Adongah  is  put  to  death  at  once.  Joab 
is  alain  even  within  tlie  precincts  of  the  Tabemadot 
to  which  he  had  fled  as  an  asylum.  Abhithar  is 
deposed,  and  exiled,  sent  to  a  life  of  poverty  aiid 
shame  (1  K.  ii.  31-36),  and  the  high  priesthood 
transferred  to  another  fiunily  more  ready  than  he 
had  been  to  pass  from  the  old  order  to  the  new, 
and  to  accept  the  voices  of  the  prophets  as  greater 
than  the  oracles  which  had  belonged  exclusively  to 
the  priesthood  [comp.  Urim  amd  Thummim]. 
The  facts  have,  however,  an  expkuiation.  Mr. 
(trove's  ingenious  theory  <<  identifying  Abishag  with 
Uie  heroine  of  the  Song  of  Songs  [Shulamite], 
resting,  as  it  must  do,  on  its  own  evidence,  has  this 
further  merit,  that  it  exphuns  the  phenomena  here. 
'I'he  passionate  feve  of  Solomon  for  "the  fairest 
among  women,"  might  well  lead  Uie  queen-mother 
hitherto  supreme,  to  fear  a  rival  influence,  and  tc 
join  in  any  scheme  for  its  removal.  The  king's 
vehement  abruptness  is,  in  like  manner,  accounted 
for.  He  sees  in  the  request  at  once  an  attempt  to 
deprive  him  of  the  woman  he  feves,  and  a  plot  to 
keep  him  still  in  the  tutelage  of  childhood,  to  entrap 
him  into  admitting  his  elder  brotber*s  right  to  the 
choicest  treasure  of  his  father's  harem,  and  therefore 
rirtuaUy  to  the  tlirone,  or  at  least  to  a  ngericy  in 
which  he  would  have  his  own  partisans  as  ooun8ei> 
lore.  With  a  keen-sighted  promptness  he  crushes 
the  whole  scheme.  He  gets  rid  of  a  rival,  fulfills 
Darid's  dying  counsels  as  to  Joab,  and  asserts  bis 
own  independence.  Soon  afterwards  an  opportunity 
is  thrown  in  his  way  of  getting  rid  of  one  [Shimki], 
who  had  been  troublnome  before,  and  might  be 
troublesome  again.  He  presses  the  letter  of  a  com- 
pact  against  a  man  who  by  his  infetuated  disregard 
of  it  seemed  given  over  to  destruction  <  (1  K.  iL 
30-46).  Then  is,  however,  no  needless  slaughter. 
The  other  wsons  of  David'*  an  still  spared,  and 


treasured  up  by  ths  Jews  of  the  Oaptlrity,  and  r»> 
oalYed  by  the  Beribes  of  the  Great  Synagogne  as  by, 
or  at  least,  in  honor  ct  Solomon  (eomp.  Benan,  Lm 
Oamiqu*  tie*  OMtique*,  pp.  01,  06).  We  follow  tbe 
Jesuit  Pineda  (Dt  rehtu  Slalom.  It.  8)  hi  applying  the 
bmgwiCB  of  tbe  Shulamlta  to  Solomon's  pcraoaal  ap 
peannea,  but  not  In  hie  extreme  miouhiuesw 

(f  Tbe  hypotbeeto  Is,  however,  not  altogether  ne« 
It  was  held  by  some  of  tbe  Uteiallet  historical  eeho<d 
of  Theodore  of  llopsuestia  (not  by  Theodora  bfasMlf ; 
eonp.  his  fragments  In  Mlgoe,  Ixri.  600),  and  as  such 
Is  anathematked  by  Theodoret  of  Cyme  {Pr^/:  in 
Omi,  CbMlic).  The  latter,  bellevmg  the  Song  of 
BotooMMi  to  have  been  snpernatnraUy  dietatod  to  Bonk 
eonld  admit  no  Interprstatfton  but  the  mystical  (eemp 
OiDSbaig,  Stng  o/  Sot.  p.  66). 

e  An  elaboeate  rindleatton  of  Solomon's  eendnel  Is 
this  master  may  be  found  in  MenttMo's  2%«sflMnis,  I. 
Sliswr,  Ifisi.  at  Salom.  jroeu$u  ttmirm 
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3tie  of  tbem,  Nathftitf  becomes  the  heed  of  a  dis- 
tinct fkmlly  (Zeeli.  zii.  IS),  wliicli  ultinwtely  fills 
ap  tlie  fulure  of  tiw  direet  succession  (Luke  lii.  81). 
As  be  puDislws  his  ftiUier's  enemies,  be  siso  shows 
kindness  to  the  fHeiids  wlio  liad  been  fidtbAil  to 
him.  Chimham,  tlie  son  of  Bumllid,  sppsrentljr 
receives  an  inheritaiice  near  the  city  of  IHvid,  and 
probably  in  the  reign  of  Sofomon,  dispUys  his  In- 
herited hospitality  by  building  a  eara^tinsend  for 
the  strangera  whom  the  fanie  and  wealth  of  Sol- 
omon drew  to  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xix.  31-40;  1  K. 
a.  7;  Jer.  zU.  17;  fiwald,  Gttch,  lii.  r4;  P/tyA. 
n.  191). 

V.  Fjreign  PoHcjf.  —  (1 . )  The  want  of  suiBcient 
4aia  for  a  continuous  history  has  been  already  no- 
tloed.  All  that  we  have  are ^  (a.)  IIm  duration 
of  the  reign,  40  years"  (1  R  zi.  48).  (6.)  The 
eoramenoenient  of  the  Temple  in  the  4th,  its  com- 
pletion in  the  llth  year  of  his  reign  (1  R.  vi.  1,  37, 
88).  (c.)  The  commencement  of  his  own  palace  hi 
the  7th,  its  completion  in  the  90th  year  (1  R.  vii. 
1;  9  Chr.  dii.  1).  (</.)  The  oonqnest  of  Hamath* 
Zobah,  and  the  consequent  foundation  of  cities  in 
the  regk)n  north  of  Palestine  after  the  90th  year 
(9  Chr.  Tiii.  1-6).  With  materials  so  scanty  m 
these,  it  will  be  better  to  group  the  chief  facts  in 
an  order  which  will  best  enable  us  to  appreciate 
th«r  significance. 

(8. )  Kffypt.—T\M  flivt  act  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  new  reigii  must  have  been  to  most  linielites  a 
very  startling  one.  He  made  affinity  with  Pharaoh, 
king  of  Egypt  He  married  Pharaoh's  daughter 
(1  R.  iii.  l).o  Since  the  Ume  of  the  Kxodus  there 
had  been  no  intereonrse  between  the  two  countries. 
DaTid  and  his  eounseUors  had  taken  no  steps  to 
promote  it.  Egypt  had  probaMy  taken  part  in 
assisting  Edom  in  its  resistance  to  David  (1  Chr. 
xi.  93;  EwaM,  iU.  189),  and  had  received  Hadad, 
the  prince  of  Edom,  with  royal  honors.  'Ilie  king 
had  given  him  his  wife*8  sister  in  marriage,  and 
adopted  his  son  into  his  own  family  (1  R.  zi.  14- 
20).  These  steps  indicated  a  purpose  to  support 
him  at  some  future  time  mors  actively,  and  Sol- 
omon's proposal  uf  marriage  was  probably  intended 
to  oounteract  it.  It  was  at  the  time  so  fiir  sue- 
oessftil,  that  when  Hadad,  on  hearing  of  the  death 
of  the  dreaded  leaders  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  David 
and  Joab,  wished  to  seise  the  opportunity  of  at- 
tacking the  new  king,  the  court  of  Egypt  rendered 
him  no  assistance  (1  R.  zi.  91,  92).  The  disturb- 
ances thus  caused,  and  not  less  those  in  the  North, 
coming  from  the  foundation  of  a  new  Syrian  king 
dom  at  Damascus  by  Keaon  and  other  ftigiti>-es 


o  Josephus,  again  Inaccurate,  lengthens  the  rslgn 
0  8D  yesni,  and  makes  the  age  at  aooosaioD  14  {Ant, 
vtli.  7,  9  8). 

6  Thlf  Pharaoh  la  IdentJfled  by  Bwald  (tU.  879)  with 
PramniMS,  the  last  king  of  the  XXIXth  dynasty  of 
Manetho,  which  had  Its  seat  In  Lower  Kgypk  at  Tknls 
(bat  sse  PoAaAOB,  Ui.  8466  f).  Josephus  (itnf.  vlii. 
6,  f  8)  only  notos  the  Ikct  that  he  was  the  iMt  king 
of  ^gypt  who  was  known  simply  by  the  titU  Pharaoh. 

e  Jossphus  {Ant.  vilL  7,  f  6),  misled  by  the  posMon 
of  tbsse  statements,  refors  the  diaturbanees  to  Uw  elces 
of  flolouion^  reign,  and  Is  followed  by  most  later 
writers.  The  dates  |{lven,  however,  hi  one  oaae  after 
the  dsatb  of  Joab,  in  the  other  alter  Davld'e  eonqossk 
sf  Zobah,  show  that  we  most  Ihink  of  them  m  eon- 
ttnninf  **  all  the  daye  of  Solomon,**  surmounted  at  the 
iDmmsnosoBent  of  his  reign,  bsoomtng  mors  foruiidabte 
•t  Ite  eonelusion. 

^  Xwald  so«  tafi  Ps.  U.  a  fieat  hTmn  of  thanks> 
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from  Zobah  (1  R.  zi.  98-95),  might  wed  iaad  Sol 
omoii  to  look  out  for  a  powerful  support,''  to  obiaii 
for  a  new  dynasty  and  a  new  kingdom  a  reoociiiti«K 
by  one  of  older  flune  and  greater  power.  Ibe  im 
mediate  results  were  ptobaUy  &ToraUe  enoui^b.'* 
The  new  queen  brought  with  her  as  a  dowrr  the 
frontier-city  of  Geser,  against  which,  as  threateniiig 
the  tranquillity  of  Israel,  and  u  stiU  posseaeed  by  s 
remnant  of  the  old  Canaanit«s,«  Pluiraoh  had  leo 
his  armies./  She  was  received  with  all  honor,  the 
queen-mother  hersdf  attending  to  place  the  diadem 
on  her  son*s  brow  on  the  day  of  his  esponsait 
(Cant  ill.  11).  Gifts  from  the  nobles  of  larad  and 
from  T)Te  (the  btter  oIKred  perhaps  by  a  T^Tiaii 
princess)  were  lavished  at  her  feet  (l*S.  zlr.  19,- 
A  separate  and  stately  paUoe  was  built  for  her 
before  long,  outside  the  city  of  David  (9  Chr.  riii 
11 ).'  She  dwelt  there  apparently  with  attendant! 
of  her  own  raee,  •*  the  viiigins  tliat  he  her  MIova,** 
prohaUy  oonfonning  in  some  degree  to  the  rdiglon 
of  her  adopted  country.  According  to  a  traditioo 
which  may  have  some  foundation  in  9pite  of  its 
exaggerated  numlicrs,  Pharaoh  (Psnsennce,  or  ss 
in  the  story  Vaphres)  sent  with  her  worknen  te 
help  in  building  the  Temple,  to  the  nunlter  of 
80.000  (Eupolemos,  in  Rtiaeb.  Pfvp.  A'ctmff.  it. 
30-35).  The  **  charioU  of  Pharsoh,**  at  any  rate, 
appeared  in  royal  procession  with  a  splendor  hithcnc 
anknown  (Cant.  i.  9). 

(8.)  The  ultimate  issue  of  the  alliance  showed 
that  it  was  hollow  and  impolitic.  There  may  have 
been  a  re\'olntion  in  Egypt,  changing  the  Arnmsty 
and  transferring  the  seat  of  power  to  Babastis 
(Ewald,  ih.  388).*  There  was  at  any  rate  a  change 
of  policy.  The  coort  of  I^gypt  welcomes  the  fugi- 
tive Jeroboam  when  be  is  known  to  ha\-e  aspira- 
tions after  kingly  power.  There,  we  may  believe, 
by  some  kind  <^  compact,  ezpressed  or  understood, 
was  pkuined  the  seheoM  which  led  first  to  the  re^ 
beUion  of  the  Tsn  Tribes,  and  then  to  the  attack 
of  Shishak  on  the  weakened  and  dismantled  king- 
dom of  the  son  of  Solomon.  Evib  such  aa  these 
were  hardly  counterbalanced  by  the  trade  opetioJ 
by  Sobmon  in  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt,  or  the  aup- 
ply  of  chariots  and  horses,  which,  as  beiongtnc 
to  aggressive  rather  than  defensive  war&re,  a 
wiser  policy  would  have  led  him  to  avoid  (1  K.  z. 
98,99). 

(4.)  Tyre.  ~  The  alliance  with  the  Pboenitiaii 
king  rested  on  a  somewhat  difibrent  footing.  It 
had  been  part  of  David*B  policy  from  the  beginning 
of  his  reign.  Hiram  had  been  **ever  a  lover  ol 
David."     He,  or  his  grandfkther,'  had  hdped  him 

giving  for  driivemaee  ftem  ttisse  dangers, 
denee  in  flivor  of  Davld^  anthoiaUp  mms, 
to  prepooderato. 

•  Philistines,  aeeerdlBf  to  Jooephus  {Amt,  vlil.  6. 

♦  U 
/  If,  with  Bwald  (Itt.  977K  ^  Uentuy  Geeer  with 

OeBl^ar,  we  may  sse  In  this  artack  a  desire  to  weakee 

a  royal  house  whieh  was  oonnected  by  marriage  with 

Absalom  (8  Sam.  ziU.  87),  and  theretae  likely  to  be 

hostile  to  SolomoD.    Bat  eomp.  Osna. 

9  We  may  sse  in  this  feet  a  dga  of  popoar  a» 

sattrfbellon  at  least  en  the  part  of  the  Prtesto  and 

Levitee  reprsiented  by  the  eomfilsr  of  8  Chr. 

*  The  ringular  additloa  of  the  LXX.  to  tb*  hiatar* 
of  Jeroboam  In  1  K.  at.  Baakes  this  improbabk.  Joffo> 
beam,  as  well  as  Baited,  Is  reedved  Into  the  klag^ 
femlly  by  raanfage  with  bis  wlfc*s  sistsr,  and.  In  eaafe 
ease,  the  wife's  aaoie  Is  given  as  Thekwina 

i  Oema.  tbe  datm  fftvef>  ta  8  Sam.  v.  11 : 
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tyHifjhift  mateiiab  md  ^Torknieo  for  hii  palaos. 
Ai  looii  M  hm  heard  of  Solomon*!  aeoesiioii  he  tent 
lafaiHwIan  to  aJuto  him.  A  eomtpondenoe 
Rond  beivcen  the  two  kings,  which  ended  in  a 
H«stj  of  commefce.«  Uraal  wu  to  oe  supplied 
bvm  Tyn  with  the  materials  which  were  wanted 
br  dM  Tssople  that  was  to  be  the  glory  of  the  new 
i«i|:B.  Gold  from  0|diir,  oedar-wood  from  I^b»- 
non,  pNbaUj  also  copper  from  Cjrpms  and  tin 
(nxn  SfMiin  or  Comwrnll  (Nisbuhr,  LecL  on  Anc, 
HaL  1 79)  for  ttw  brsas  which  was  so  highly  val- 
(k<l  porple  from  Tyre  itself,  workmen  from  among 
tbe  Ztdooians,  all  these  were  wanted  and  wen  given. 
rtttoptDu^  of  JoppA  as  a  port  created  a  new  coast* 
iiq-trids,  and  the  materials  from  Tyrs  were  con- 
\eTfd  to  it  on  floats,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem  (S 
<.br  ii.  16).  The  chief  architect  of  tbe  Temple, 
iboQKb  so  Israelite  on  his  mother's  side,  belonging 
to  the  tnbe  of  Dan  or  Nf^rfitali  [Hikam],  was  yet 
tr  birth  a  Tyrian,  a  namesake  of  the  king.  In  re- 
tom  fcr  these  exports  the  Phonicians  were  only  too 
giad  u>  reosive  the  corn  and  oil  d  Solomon's  terri* 
t««T.  Thsir  narrow  strip  of  coast  did  not  prodaoe 
enough  ior  the  population  of  their  cities,  and  then, 
»4  at  a  later  period,  ^  thdr  oountry  was  nonrisbed  '* 
''5  Lbe  broad  valleys  and  pkdns  of  Samaria  and 
*<uke(Actszii.  aO). 

19.)  The  results  of  the  alliance  did  not  end  here. 
No* ,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
.l«v  altered  on  a  career  as  a  commcnsial  people, 
rhcy  joined  the  Phornidans  in  their  Mediterrsuean 
roji^^  to  the  coasts  of  Spain  [ Tahsiiuh]  fi  Sol- 
cuno'i  poweaeion  of  the  Edoroite  coast  enabled  him 
u>  a^m  to  his  ally  a  new  world  of  commerce.  The 
pcm  of  Ebth  and  Eftion-geber  were  filled  with 
liupi  of  Tsnhish,  merehant-ehlps,  t.  e.  fur  the  long 
to^sQes,  manned  chiefly  l»y  Phoenicians,  but  built 
ai  Solosm's  expense,  which  sailed  down  the  i£bm- 
iiKGttlfof  the  Red  »ea,  on  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
U)  hnds  vhtth  had  beftm  been  hardly  known  even 
0}  name,  to  Ophir  and  Shkba,  to  Arabia  Felix, 
cr  India,  or  Ceykm,  and  btooght  back,  after  an  ab- 
KBce  of  twsriy  three  years,  tressures  almost  or  al- 
to^ctber  new,  gold  and  silver  and  preckNis  stones, 
ixnJi  tbes,  sandal-wood,  ahnagp>trees,  and  ivory; 
and,  lost  bat  not  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian, 
M«  fanni  of  animal  life,  on  which  the  inhiri>itants 
^  Pilstms  gssed  with  wondering  eyes,  *«apes  and 
?««eki.'*  The  interest  of  SohHoon  fai  these  en- 
^"l^kw  WBS  shown  by  his  leaving  his  pahiess  at 
Jmalm  and  dsewberoi  and  travelling  to  Ekth 
ml  Eik»-geber  to  superintend  the  oonstmofcion  of 
tbe  iket  (S  Cbr.  viil.  17),  perhaps  also  to  Sidon  for 
»like  porpose.*  To  the  knowledge  thus  gained, 
*<  may  ascribe  the  wider  thoughts  which  appear 
iii  tbe  Psalms  of  this  and  the  following  periods,  as 
1^  tbose  who  *«  see  the  wonders  of  the  deep  and 
Koipj  their  business  in  great  waters  "  (Ps.  crU. 
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^  vfl.  8.  f  8,  vttL  ft,  1 8,  e.  4p.  i.  18,  end  Iwald, 

«  Tbe  Mten  are  given  at  length  by  Jesephus  (Ant. 
fU.  a,  1 8)  sad  ■opotemcs  (Xoseb.  Prmp.  Ee.  1.  c.). 

*  loakl  dlipatas  this  (111.  8«6),  but  tbe  staremeir 
■  2  Chr  la.  21,  Is  ezpltele  enough,  and  there  are  no 
^noodi  for  avbltFarily  aettteg  It  aeide  as  a  blundsi 

'  tte  afeUneot  of  Joatla  Mart.  {Drat.  e.  3>fpt.  e. 
^Ii  ^  Stlwt  tjMmKokirpni  receives  by  tbe  aooooipa- 
'^  ^  TvnAm  tbe  eharaefeer  of  an  exfeiaet  from 
Mm  UKofy  tben  »staot.  Tbe  nanisge  of  Solooion 
•lib  adtaghlar  of  tbe  king  of  Tvra  is  monlieosd  by 

-        ».11X 


23-30),  perhaps  also  an  experience  of  the  mw* 
humilkiung  accidents  ot  sea-travel  (Prov.  xxiii.  34, 
36). 

(6.)  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Phoeni- 
dan  writers  quoted  by  Joeephus  {AnL  viii.  6,  §  8), 
the  intercourse  of  the  two  kings  had  in  it  also 
something  of  the  sportiveness  and  freedom  of 
friends.  They  delighted  to  perplex  eaob  other 
with  hard  questions,  and  UUd  wagers  as  to  their 
power  of  answering  them.  Hiram  was  at  first  tlie 
loser  and  paid  his  forfeits;  but  aftervrarda,  through 
the  help  of  a  sharp-witted  Tyrian  boy,  Abdemon, 
solved  the  hard  {uroblems,  and  was  in  the  aid  tbe 
winner.<<  Tbe  singular  ihigment  of  history  ia> 
serted  in  1  K.  ix.  11-14,  recording  the  cession  tv 
Soknnon  of  sixteen  [twenty]  cities,  and  Hiram's 
dissatisfoction  with  them,  is  perhaps  connected  with 
these  imperial  wagers.  The  king  of  Tyre  revengifs 
himself  by  a  Phoenician  bon-root  [Cabul].  He 
fulfills  his  part  of  the  contnut,  and  pays  the  stipu- 
latail  price. 

(7.)  These  were  the  two  most  important  alii' 
ances.  The  absence  of  any  reference  to  Babykn 
and  Assyria,  and  the  foct  that  tbe  ICuphrates  was 
rec<^laed  as  the  boundary  of  Sobnum's  kingdom 
(a  Chr.  ix.  aO),  suggest  the  inference  that  th* 
Mesopotamian  monarchies  were,  at  this  time,  com- 
paratively feeble.  Other  neighboring  nnUons  werr 
contsnt  to  pay  annual  tribute  iu  the  form  of  gifts 
(2  Chr.  ix.  24).  The  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  of 
Syria  welcomed  the  opening  of  a  new  line  of  conn 
meroe  which  enabled  them  to  find  iu  Jerusalem  an 
emporium  where  they  might  get  the  chariots  and 
horKs  of  Kgypt  (1  K.  ix.  28).  This,  however,  was 
obviously  but  a  small  part  of  the  trafiic  oiganized 
by  Sofomon.  The  foundatkm  of  cities  like  Tadmor 
in  the  wilderness,  and  Tiphiah  (Thapsacus)  on  the 
ICuphrates;  of  othen  on  the  route,  each  with  its 
own  special  market  for  chariots,  or  horses,  or  stores 
(2  Chr.  viii.  3-tf)|  the  erection  of  lofty  towen  on 
Lebanon  (2  Chr.  L  c;  Cant  vii.  4)  pointed  to  a 
more  diitant  commerce,  opening  out  the  reeouroee 
of  central  Asia,  reaching, — as  that  of  Tyre  did 
afterwards,  availing  itself  of  this  very  route,  — 
to  the  noiuad  trib«i  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Black 
Seas,  to  Togarmah  and  Meshech  and  Tubal  {Em, 
xxrii.  13,  14;  oomp.  Milmaii,  //tit.  of  the  /mw,  L 
270). 

(8.)  The  survey  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
Solomon  on  surrounding  nations  would  be  Incom- 
plete if  we  were  to  pass  over  that  which  wu  mor> 
directly  personal  -^  tbe  Came  of  his  glory  and  his 
wisdom.  TIm  legends  which  pervade  the  East  are 
probably  not  nwrely  the  expansion  of  the  scanty 
notices  of  the  O.  T. ;  but  (as  suggested  above),  like 
those  which  gather  round  the  names  of  Nimrod  and 
Alexander,  the  result  of  the  impression  made  by  the 
personal  presence  of  one  of  tlie  mighty  ones  'A  the 


d  Ths  nanatlve  of  Jesephus  Implies  the  eslstence  of 
SQDM  stray,  more  or  less  humoroos,  In  Tyrlaa  Ulsnu 
tnre,  In  wblofa  tiie  wieesi  of  the  kings  of  ssrth  was 
bafled  by  a  boy^  rlevemsss.  A  singular  pendant  to 
this  is  found  In  Q»*  popular  medlsBv&l  story  of  Sok^ 
men  and  Morolf,  to  whieh  the  latlsr  (an  ugly,  deformed 
dwarf)  outwits  the  fonnsr.  A  modernised  venlon  off 
this  work  may  be  found  In  tl»  Waihalla  (Ulprig, 
1844).  Olderooplss,lnLaaaaadOerBBaa,  oftheUlh 
century,  am  to  the  Brit.  Moi.  Uhrsiy.  The  Angl» 
SaxoD  IMalogne  of  Solomon  and  Batum  Is  a  nse 
ehlsB  sf  Beilptwal  knowMfs. 
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Biith.a  Wherever  the  ships  of  Tanbiih  went,  they 
euried  with  them  the  report,  kmng  nothing  in  its 
pesnge,  of  what  theur  crews  had  seen  and  heard. 
The  impression  made  on  the  Incas  of  Peru  by  the 
power  and  knowledge  of  the  Spaniards,  ofibn  per^ 
haps  the  nearest  approach  to  what  fsJls  so  little 
within  the  limits  of  our  experience,  though  there 
was  there  no  personal  centre  round  which  the  ad- 
miration could  gather  itself.  'Jlie  journey  of  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  though  from  its  circumstances  the 
most  conspicuous,  did  not  stand  alone.  The  hi- 
bibitants  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  whole  line  of  country 
between  it  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  saw  with  amaae- 
ment  the  "greet  train"  —  the  men  with  their 
swarthy  faces,  the  camels  bearing  spices  and  gold 
and  gems  —  of  a  queen  who  had  come  from  the  fiv 
fiouUi,'^  because  she  had  heard  of  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  connected  with  it  *<  the  name  d  Je- 
hovah "  (1  K.  X.  1).  She  came  with  hard  ques- 
tions to  test  that  wisdom,  and  the  words  just 
quoted  may  throw  light  upon  thehr  nature.  Not 
riddles  and  enigmas  only,  such  as  the  sportive 
fancy  of  the  East  delights  in,  but  the  ever-old,  ever- 
new  problems  of  life,  such  as,  even  in  that  age  and 
country,  were  vexing  the  heuts  of  the  speakers  in 
the  book  of  Job,<^  were  stirring  in  her  mind  when 
she  communed  with  Solomon  ci  **  all  that  was  in 
her  heart"  (2  Chr.  ix.  1).  She  meets  us  as  the 
representative  of  a  body  whom  the  dedication- 
prayer  shows  to  have  been  numerous,  the  stran- 
^lefB  "  coming  from  a  far  country  "  because  of  the 
"great  name"  of  Jehovah  (IK.  viii.  41),  many  of 
\hera  princes  themselves,  or  the  messengers  of  kings 
(2  Chr.  ix.  23).  The  historians  of  Israel  delighted 
to  dwell  on  her  confession  that  the  reality  surpassed 
the  ikme,  ^  the  one  half  of  the  greatness  of  thy  wis- 
dom was  not  toM  me"  (2  Chr.  ix.  6;  Kwald,  iii. 
863). 

VL  ItUemnl  History,  —  (1.)  We  can  now  oiter 
upon  the  reign  of  Solomon,  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
histoiy  of  Israel,  without  the  necessity  of  a  digres- 
sion. The  first  prominent  scene  is  one  which  pre- 
sents his  character  in  its  noblest  aspect.  There  were 
two  holy  places  which  divided  the  reverence  of  the 
people,  the  ark  and  its  provisional  tabernacle  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  the  original  Tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation, which,  after  many  wanderings,  was  now 
pitched  at  Gibeon.  It  was  thought  right  that  the 
new  king  should  offer  solemn  sacrifices  i^  both. 
After  thMC  at  Gibeon ''  there  came  that  \ision  of 
the  night  which  has  in  all  ages  borne  its  noble  vrit> 
ness  to  the  hearts  of  rulers.  Not  for  riches,  or  long 
life,  or  victory  over  enemies,  wouM  the  son  of  David, 
then  at  least  true  to  his  high  calling,  feeling  himself 


a  Cities  like  Tadmor  and  Tlphsah  were  not  likely  to 
have  been  fbunded  by  a  king  who  bad  never  seen  and 
•hosen  the  sites.  2  Chr.  vill.  8, 4,  impUei  the  jonmej 
which  Jonephos  speaks  of  (ilnf.  vill.  6,  f  1),  and  at 
Tadmw  Solomon  was  wiUiln  one  day's  journey  of  the 
Baphrstas.  and  six  of  Babylon.  (So  Josephns,  I  c, 
but  the  day^  Jonmey  must  have  been  a  long  (me.) 

f>  Joeephns,  again  oareless  about  authoritias,  mdkas 
ker  a  queen  of  JBsypt  (!)  and  Sfehlopia  {Ant.  vUl.  6, 

6). 

e  Is  It  poasfble  that  the  boeik  Itself  eame  Into  the 
dteratara  of  Israel  by  the  tntsKonrae  thus  opened  ? 
Iti  AraMo  ohaneter,  both  In  language  and  thought, 
And  the  obvious  ttmem  of  Its  Influaooa  In  the  book  of 
Proverba,  have  bean  nollead  by  all  ciltloa  worthy  of 
Uia  oama  [oomp.  Joe]. 

d  JEbbron,  In  Joaaphua,  enee  mese  bluBdarlng  (Amt. 
-«i. «,  f  1) 
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as  **  a  little  child  "  in  compaiisea  with  the 
of  his  work,  ofkt  bis  supplicatioas,  but  far  a  •* 
and  understanding  beait,"  thai  he  might  judge  ibe 
people.  The'* speech  pleased  the  Lonl."  JIicr 
came  in  answer  the  promise  of  a  wisdom  **  Uke  whiefc 
there  had  been  none  before,  like  which  there  aliooW 
be  none  after  "(liL  til.  5-16).  So  fiwali  was  vdl 
The  prayer  was  a  right  and  noble  one.  Yei  there  is 
also  a  contrast  between  it  and  the  prayen  ot  D^rid 
which  accounts  for  many  other  oontraata.  The  de- 
sire of  David's  heart  is  not  chiefly  for  wisdom,  bat 
for  holiness.  He  is  eonsci<Mis  of  an  oppressang  eriL 
and  seeks  to  be  delivered  from  it  Ue  repenta,  and 
falls,  and  repents  again.  Solomon  asln  only  for 
wisdom.  He  has  a  k>fty  ideal  before  him^uid  seeks 
to  aooomplish  it,  but  be  is  as  yei  haunted  by  uo 
deeper  yearnings,  and  speaks  as  one  who  haa  **  no 
need  of  repentance." 

(2.)  The  wisdom  asked  for  was  given  m  htrfst 
measure,  and  took  a  varied  range.  Tlie  wide  wotf  1 
of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  which  the  CDtc^ 
prises  of  bis  subjests  were  throwing  open  to  hiir 
the  lives  and  characters  of  men,  in  all  their  enrfree* 
weaknesses,  in  all  their  inner  depths,  hy  belbte  him. 
and  he  took  oognixance  of  all.*  but  the  bt^hert 
wisdom  was  that  wanted  fiHT  the  highest  work,  far 
governing  and  guiding,  and  the  historian  haeteiia 
to  give  an  illustration  of  it  I1ie  pattcm-insiance 
is,  in  all  its  circumstances,  thoroughly  orientaL 
The  king  sits  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  at  the  eariy 
dawu,  to  settle  any  disputes,  however  strange,  lie 
tween  any  litigants,  however  humble.  In  the 
rough  and  ready  teat  which  turns  the  scalee  of  evi- 
dence, before  so  evenly  baUnced,  there  n  a  kind  ^ 
rough  humw  as  well  as  sagilcity,  specialij  attractive 
to  the  eastern  mind,  then  and  at  all  times  (1  K. 
ui.  ltt-28). 

(3.)  Hut  the  power  to  rule  showed  itaeif  not  in 
judging  oidy,  but  in  organising,  llie  eystem  of 
gox-eniment  which  he  inherited  from  David  received 
n  fuller  expansion.  Prominent  among  the  ^  princes  " 
of  bis  kingdom,  t.  e.  officers  of  his  own  appointment, 
were  members  of  the  priestly  order  :  /  Azariah  the 
son  oi  Zadok,  Zadok  himself  the  higb-priesi.  He 
naiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  as  captain  of  the  host  an- 
other Asariah  and  Zabud,  the  scnis  of  Nathan,  one 
over  the  officers  {NittaaiAm)  who  acted  wa  purwytn 
to  the  king's  household  (1  K.  iv.  2-5),  the  other  ii 
the  more  confidential  character  of  ^  king*a  fricfid.*- 
In  addition  to  theee  there  were  the  tvro  acril«i 
{S6piierim)j  the  king's  secretariee,  drawing  up  his 
edicts  and  the  like  [ScnniEs],  Elihoreph  and  Ahiah, 
the  recorder  or  annalist  of  the  king*s  reign  (  Mntcir\ 
the  superintendent  of  the  king's  house,  and  booee- 


«  Bwsld  sees  In  the  words  of  1  K.  iv.  88,  the  record 
of  books  more  or  leas  deaeripti  va  of  natnral  hlstorr,  the 
f€Ualogtte  raisonnie  of  the  king^s  oollectloms  botattic 
and  loalogical  (iU.  858) ;  to  Kenan,  however  (folloviof 
Joeephus),  It  seems  mora  In  harmony  with  the  unaei> 
entifle  chantetar  of  all  Sbemltio  mlods,  to  think  of 
them  as  looking  on  the  moral  dda  of  nature,  drawing 
parables  or  allegories  firom  the  thlnga  be  saw  (//is:. 
du  LnngutM  Shnitiqua,  p.  127).  The  multiplied  aiiu> 
Plena  of  this  kind  in  Prov.  sxz.  make  that,  perbapa,  a 
Mr  repreeantatlve  of  tida  Ibnn  of  Solomon^  wisdom, 
though  not  by  Solomon  htanaalf. 

/  We  eannot  bring  ourselves,  with  Kell  (tViftm.  t« 
toe.)  and  others,  to  play  tet  and  locaa  with  the  wvH 
Cohgn,  and  to  give  It  dtfhient  msanlngi  tn  all 
[Gomp  Panate.] 
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^tsfmm  (U-  xxii-  15),  isdadiiig  probably  the 
4mtn.  The  hat  in  order,  mi  once  the  most  indis- 
pottafafe  and  the  moit  hated,  was  Adoniram,  who 
pmided  **over  the  tribute,"  that  word  inekiding 
probftUj  the  persooal  aerviee  of  foixied  Ubor  (comp. 
KaL  Omm.  in  loc,  and  Ewald,  Otsch.  iii.  334). 

(4.)  The  hft  name  leads  ut  to  the  king's  finaiioei. 
The  fint  imprenioo  of  the  facts  given  us  is  that  of 
ihxindiog  plentj.  'Iliat  all  the  drinkinff  vessels 
i  the  two  palaces  should  be  of  pure  g<Md  was  a 
wul  thing,  *^  nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days  of 
Sok«joD*'  (1  K.  z.  21).  <*  »'Sil\^  was  in  Jen^ 
nkn  as  stones,  and  oedan  as  the  sjcamore-traes  in 
tbe  «ale*Ml  K.  X.  27).  The  people  were  -•  eaUng 
sad  dnnkiug  and  niak'ng  merry*'  (1  K.  !▼.  20). 
The  tnssures  fell  by  l^avid  lor  building  the  Tempb 
R^t  well  seein  almost  inexhaustible  ^  (1  Chr.  xxix. 
1 7).  The  laige  quantities  of  the  precious  metab 
iBported  from  Ophir  and  Tarshish  would  speak,  to 
t  ftofk  who  had  not  learnt  the  lessons  of  a  lonj; 
apaicDes,  of  a  boundless  source  of  wealth  (1 K.  iz. 
38).  All  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  sulgect-prov< 
iaees  paid  tribute  in  the  form  of  ^ifta,  in  money 
ud  b  kind,  ''at  a  fixed  rate  year  by  year  "  (1  K. 
L  £).  MonupoUes  of  trade,  then,  as  at  all  times 
ia  the  East,  contributed  to  the  king's  treasury,  and 
tbs  tiade  in  the  fine  linen,  and  chariots,  and  horses 
d  ^s^  most  have  brought  in  large  {urofits  (1  K. 
X.  SS,  S9).  The  king's  domain-huids  were  appar- 
sitlj  let  out,  as  rineyards  or  for  other  purposes,  at 
1  tiiad  annual  reotid  (Oant.  riii.  11)  Upon  the 
loieiitci  (probably  not  till  the  later  period  of  his 
i«^)  thore  was  leried  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on 
tbdr  produce  (1  Sam.  riii.  15).  All  the  provinces 
cf  his  owD  kingdom,  grouped  apparently  in  a  special 
(Tder  far  this  purpose,  were  bound  eadi  in  turn  to 
nppl;  the  king's  enormous  household  with  pro- 
tiaoBs  (1  K.  iv.  21-23).  [Comp.  Taxes.]  The 
tutil  smoont  thus  brought  into  the  treasury  in 
^  etdosivs  of  all  payments  in  kind,  amounted 
to  666  talents  (1  K.  x.  U).« 

(&■)  It  WM  hardly  possible,  however,  that  any 
^Bsadsl  lyitem  could  bear  the  strain  of  the  king's 
pwion  for  msgnificence.  The  cost  of  the  Temple 
VII,  it  is  tme,  prorided  for  by  David's  savings  and 
the  oftrings  of  the  people;  but  even  while  that  was 
iwUiog,  yet  more  when  it  was  finished,  one  struo- 

*  A  remiaiaeence  of  (his  form  of  splendor  Is  Men 
ia  Sk  ftct  Oiat  the  mediSBval  goMamlths  dasoribed 
tMr  earliest  pkita  as  <*  oeovra  d«  Salomoa.*'  It  was 
nm^t  ia  higli  relief,  waii  eastern  In  Its  origin,  and 
«u  known  also  aa  Saraoooio  {Liber  CuatwnaritiSy  t  61, 
Tidy 

*  Ve  Ubor,  however,  under  a  twofold  nooertainty, 
(l)ae  to  the  aeeoraej  of  the  numbers,  (2)  as  to  the 
««liw  or  the  terms.  Pifdsaox,  followed  by  Lewis,  ea- 
IMIM  the  aoBoanl  at  £888,000,000,  yet  the  aarings 
«f  the  later  yaafs  of  David's  Ufs,  for  one  special  pur- 
tmt,  eoold  hardly  have  sorpaewed  the  national  debt  of 
A«aad  (coup.  llihaan*s  IBtt.  o/JeicSy  i.  207). 

'  KS.  There  is  something  stsrtling  in  thus  flnd- 
Q|  ta  a  eimple  historieal  statement  a  number  which 
bM  does  boeooM  invested  with  soeh  a  mysterious 
•Bd  tsriblo  elgDlftoanoe  (Bev.  zlU.  18).  The  eoinoi- 
'■neaaha.'dly,  it  Is  believed,  be  kxAed  on  as  casual. 
"*  The  Seer  of  the  Apoealypee,''  it  has  been  well  ssld, 
'INi  eotbtkty  fai  Holy  Scripture.  On  this  territory, 
^>«ifa*a,  Is  the  solntion  of  the  sasred  riddle  to  be 
■^t''(HiQfrteoberg,  Comm.  fn  Rri,  in  loc.).  If, 
^^**^.  we  flnC  Ske  number  oeonniog  in  the  0.  T., 
^  uy  epeeial  sigDiflcanoe,  we  may  weU  think  that 
<hit  IkmhlMB  the  startlng-pohtt  of  the  enlgmsL  And 
""     Usaeh  a  sjgntflrance  here.    (1.)  As  the  gkny 
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ture  followed  on  another  with  ruinous  rapidity. 
A  paboe  for  himself,  grander  than  that  wbidi 
HuRsm  had  built  for  his  fitther,  another  for  Phsr 
mob's  daughter,  the  house  of  the  forest  of  I^banon^ 
in  whioh  he  sat  in  his  court  of  judgment,  the  pil> 
Urs  all  of  cedar,  seated  on  a  throne  of  ivory  and 
gdd,  in  which  six  lions  on  either  side,  the  symbols 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  appeared  (as  in  the  thrones 
of  Assyria,  l^yard's  Nineveh^  ii.  30)  standing  on 
the  steps  and  supporting  the  arms  of  the  chair  (1 
K.  vli.  1-12,  z.  18-20),  ivory  palaces  and  ivory 
towers,  used  apparently  for  the  king's  armory  (Ps. 
zlv.  8;  Cant.  iv.  4,  vli.  4);  the  ascent  from  his  own 
palace  to  the  house  or  palace  of  Jehovah  (1  IL  x. 
5),  a  summer  palace  in  Lebanon  (1  K.  iz.  19; 
Cant.  vil.  4),  stately  gardens  at  £tham,  pnrnditet 
like  those  of  the  great  eastern  kings  (Keel.  ii.  5. 
6;  Joseph.  AnL  riii.  7,  §  8;  comp.  Paradise), 
the  fomidation  of  something  like  a  stately  school  cf 
college,*'  costly  aqueducts  bringing  water,  it  may 
be,  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  dear  to  Darid's 
heart,  to  supply  the  king's  palace  in  Jerusalem 
(Ewald,  iii.  323),  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem 
completed,  thoee  of  other  cities  betg^un  (1  R.  iz. 
15-19),  and,  above  all,  tiie  har6m,  with  all  the  ez- 
penditure  which  it  involved  on  sUves  and  shive- 
dealera,  on  concubines  and  eunuchs  (1  Sam.  viii. 
15;  1  Chr.  zzriii.  1),  on  men-singers  and  women- 
singers  (EccL  ii.  8)  —  these  rose  before  the  wonder, 
ing  eyes  of  his  people  and  dazzled  them  with  their 
magnificence.  All  the  equipment  of  his  court,  the 
'*  apparel "  of  his  servants,  was  on  the  same  scale. 
If  be  went  from  his  hall  of  judgment  to  the  Temple 
he  marched  between  two  lines  of  sokiiers,  each  with 
a  burnished  shield  of  gokl  (1  K.  z.  16,  17;  Ewald, 
iii.  320).  If  he  went  on  a  royal  progress  to  his 
paradise  at  Etham,  he  went  in  snow-white  raiment, 
riding  in  a  stately  chariot  of  cedar,  decked  with 
silver  and  gold  and  purple,  carpeted  with  the  cost- 
liest tapestry,  worked  by  the  daughters  of  J&ni- 
aalem  (Cant.  iii.  9,  10).  A  body  .guard  attended 
him,  "  threescore  valiant  men,"  tallest  and  hand- 
somest of  the  sons  of  Israel,  in  the  freshness  of  their 
youth,  arrayed  in  Tyrian  purple,  theur  long  black 
hair  sprinkled  freshly  every  day  with  gold-dust  {ib. 
iii.  7,  8;  Joseph.  ArU.  viii.  7,  §  3).  Forty  thou, 
sand  stalls  of  hones  for  his  chariots,  and  twelve 

and  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  wera  the  repreeentatlvee 
of  all  earthly  wisdom  and  glory,  so  the  wealth  of 
Solomon  would  be  the  representative  of  all  earthly 
wealth.  (2.)  The  porpoae  of  the  visions  of  St.  John 
is  to  oppose  the  heaveoly  to  the  earthly  Jerusalem ; 
the  true  f^oOspring  of  Darid,"  "  the  Uon  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,"  to  all  oounterfeits ;  the  true  riches  to  the 
fiilse.  (8.)  The  worship  of  the  beast  is  the  worship  of 
the  world's  mammon.  It  may  seem  to  rsproduoe  the 
giory  and  the  wealth  of  the  old  Jerusalem  in  its 
golden  days,  but  it  is  of  evil,  not  of  Qod  ;  a  Babylon, 
not  a  Jerusalem.  (4.)  This  relbranos  does  not  of 
course  exclude  either  the  mystical  meaning  of  the 
nmnber  six,  so  well  brought  out  by  HengstenbeiiK  (^ 
e.)  and  Mr.  fifaurioe  (on  the  Apoeatjfpse^  p.  261),  or 
even  names  like  Latdnos  and  Nero  Ceesar.  The 
greater  the  variety  of  thoughts  that  could  be  oou' 
neeted  with  a  single  number,  the  more  would  it  eom- 
mend  itsslf  to  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  method  of 
the  Oemaifia  of  the  Jewish  oabbalists. 

d  Pineda's  ooiOsotnrs (111.  28)  that  "the  houae  with 
eeven  pillars,"  "  the  highest  placss  of  the  dty,"  of 
PrDV<  Iz.  1-8,  had  originally  a  local  refetwooe  is,  at 
least,  plausible  enough  to  be  worth  mentioning.  It  Is 
eurions  to  think  that  there  may  have  been  a  hietorieal 
n  S^onum's  house,"  like  that  of  the  Nwf  AHamHa 
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thooaaod  horiemcn  made  up  Um  meuure  of  hit 
magniiioence  (1  K.  iv.  26).  If  aome  of  the  public 
woriu  bad  the  plea  of  utility,  the  fortification  of 
•ome  cities  for  purpoces  of  defense  —  Milk)  (the 
luburb  of  Jerusalem),  Hazor,  Megiddo,  the  two 
Beth'horons,  the  foundation  of  others,  Tadmor  and 
Tlphsah,  for  purposes  of  commerce  —  these  were 
simply  the  pomps  of  a  selfish  luxury,  and  the  peo- 
ple, aAer  the  first  danle  was  over,  felt  that  ihej 
were  so.  As  the  treasury  became  empty,  taxes 
multiplied  and  monopolies  became  mofe  irksome. 
Even  Israelites,  besides  the  conscription  which 
brought  them  into  the  king's  armies  (I  K.  ix.  22), 
were  sulject,  though  for  a  part  only  of  each  year, 
to  the  corvee  of  compulsory  labor  (1  K.  v.  18). 
The  revolution  that  followed  had,  like  most  other 
revolutions,  financial  disorder  as  the  chief  among 
its  causes.  The  people  complained,  not  of  the  king's 
Idolatry,  but  of  their  burdens,  of  his  "  grievous 
yoke  **  (1  K.  xii.  4).  Their  hatred  fell  heaviest  on 
Adoniram,  who  was  over  the  tribute.  If,  on  the 
one  side,  the  division  of  the  kingdom  came  as  a 
penalty  for  Solomon's  idolatrous  apostasy  from 
Jehovah,  it  was,  on  another,  the  Nemesis  of  a  self- 
ish passion  for  glory,  itself  the  mo«t  terrible  of  all 
idolatries. 

(6.)  It  remains  for  us  to  trace  that  other  down- 
fall, belonging  more  visibly,  though  not  more  reall Vt 
to  his  religious  life,  froui  the  loftiest  height  even  to 
the  lowest  depth.  The  building  and  dedication  of 
the  Temple  are  obviously  the  representatives  of  the 
first.  That  was  the  special  task  which  he  inherited 
from  his  father,  and  to  that  he  gave  himself  with 
all  his  heart  and  strength.  He  came  to  it  with  all 
the  noble  thoughts  as  to  the  meaning  and  grounds 
of  worship  which  his  father  and  Nathan  could  instill 
into  him.  We  have  already  seen,  in  speaking  of 
his  intercourse  with  Tyre,  what  measures  he  took 
for  its  completion.  All  that  can  he  said  at  to  its 
architecture,  proportions,  materials  [Templb],  and 
the  organiiation  of  the  ministering  Priests  and 
Levites,  will  be  found  elsewhere.  Here  it  will  be 
enough  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  feelings  of  the 
men  of  Judah  as  they  watched,  during  seven  long 
years,  the  Cyclopean  foundations  of  vast  stones  (still 
remaining  when  all  else  has  perished,  Ewald,  iii. 
397)  gradually  rising  up  and  covering  the  area  of 
the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  materials  arriving 
continually  from  Joppa,  cedar,  and  gold  and  silver, 
brass  "  without  weight  '*  from  the  foundries  of 
Succoih  and  Zarethan,  stones  ready  hewn  and 
squared  from  the  quarries.  Far  from  cobssal  m 
its  size,  it  was  conspicuous  chiefly  by  the  lavish 
use,  within  and  without,  of  the  gold  of  Ophir  and 
Pan'aim.  It  glittered  in  the  morning  stm  (it  has 
been  well  said )  like  the  sanctuary  of  an  Kl  Dorado 
(Milman,  Hitt,  ofJews^  i.  259).  'lliroughout  the 
whole  work  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingly  city  was 
unbroken  by  the  sound  of  the  workman *s  hammer: 


"  like  some  tali  .palm,  the  Doiselass  fiibrie  grew." 

(7.)  We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  even  now 
then  were  some  darker  shades  in  the  picture.  Not 
rererenoe  only  for  the  Holy  City,  but  the  wish  to 
shut  out  from  sight  the  misery  he  had  caused,  to 
close  hu  ears  against  cries  which  were  rising  daily 
to  the  cars  of- this  Lord  of  Sabaoth,led  him  probably 

•  EwaM^  apolsgy  for  these  acts  of  despotism  (HI. 
102)  ppgeeots  a  singular  contrast  to  the  firee  spirit 
which,  for  the  most  part,  pervades  his  work.  Through- 
mt  his  Mslnty  sf  <IhMrld  and  Solomon,  hls^sympathy 
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to  phoe  the  wo^  connected  with  the  7Vis|li  il 
as  great  a  distance  as  possible  from  the  Tcsspli 
Itself  Forgetful  of  the  lessons  taqgfat  by  the  bis> 
tory  of  his  own  people,  and  of  the  precepts  of  ths 
Law  (Ex.  xxU.  21,  xxiii.  9,  et  a/.),  folfowing  thea- 
ample  of  David*s  policy  in  its  least  noble  aspect  (1 
Chr.  xxii.  2),  he  reduced  the  *«  strsngers  *'  in  tlw 
land,  the  remnant  of  the  Canaanite  raees  who  had 
chosen  the  alteniaiive  of  conformity  to  the  rehgit'n 
of  their  oonquerors,  to  the  state  of  beiots,  ard 
made  their  life  *«  bitter  with  all  hard  bondage.*'  «• 
[Proselytes.]  Copying  the  Pharaohs  in  tfaar 
msgiiificenoe,  he  copied  them  also  in  thdr  disnpfd 
of  human  suflhing.  Acting,  probably,  under  tht 
same  counsels  as  had  prompted  thai  measure,  on 
the  result  of  David^s  census,  he  snxed  on  these 
**  strangers  ^*  for  the  weary,  servile  toil  sgainil 
which  the  f^  spirit  of  Israel  would  have  rebelkd. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-three  thoussad,  with  wives 
and  children  in  proportion,  were  torn  from  iteir 
homes  and  sent  oflT  to  the  quarries  and  the  famta 
of  Lebanon  (1  K.  t.  15;  2  Chr.  ii.  17,  18  V  Even 
the  Israelites,  though  not  reduced  permanently  to 
the  helot  state  (2  Chr.  riii.  9),  were  y^  summoned 
to  take  their  share,  by  rotation,  in  the  sune  labor 
(1  K.  V.  13, 14).  One  trace  of  the  special  servitode 
of  **  these  hewers  of  stone  '*  existed  k>ng  altennnis 
in  the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  attached  to  ths 
Temple,  and  known  as  Solomom*s  Skrvasts. 

(8  )  After  seven  years  and  a  half  tlie  work  was 
completed,  and  the  day  came  to  which  all  Israelites 
looked  back  as  the  culminating  glory  of  their  natioa. 
Their  worship  was  now  established  on  a  scale  ss 
stately  as  that  of  other  nations,  while  it  yet  retained 
ite  freedom  flrom  all  worship  that  oouk)  ponibij 
become  idolatrous.  Instead  of  two  rival  sanctuaries, 
as  before,  there  was  to  be  one  only.  The  aric  frctm 
Zion,  the  Tabonade  from  Gibeon,  were  both  le^ 
moved  (2  Chr.  v.  5)  and  brought  to  the  new 
Temple.  The  choirs  of  the  prieste  and  Levites  mtt 
in  their  fullest  force,  arrayed  in  white  linen.  Then, 
it  may  be  for  the  first  time,  was  heard  the  nobis 
hymn,  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  and  be  jt 
lift  up,  ye  everUsting  doors,  and  the  King  of  Glory 
shall  come  in**  (MUman,  Hitt.  tf  Jr^e%^  i.  268). 
The  trumpeters  and  singers  were  **  as  one  **  in  their 
mighty  Halleligsh  —  **  O  praise  the  Lord,  for  He  is 
good,  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever  "  (2  Chr.  v. 
13).  llie  ark  was  solemnly  plseed  in  ite  golden 
sanctuary,  and  then  **theck>ud,"  the  "gl^  of 
the  Lord,"  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord.  The  t«o 
tebles  of  stone,  associated  with  the  first  rude  begin- 
nings of  the  life  of  the  wilderness,  were  stilU  they 
and  they  only,  in  the  ark  which  had  now  so  msg 
nificent  a  shrine  (2  Chr.  v.  10).  They  bore  thdt 
witness  to  the  great  laws  of  duty  toward  (jod  and 
man,  remaining  unchangeable  through  all  ths 
changes  and  chances  of  naUonai  or  individual  life, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  growth  of  s 
national  religion.  And  throughout  the  whole  seene, 
the  person  of  the  king  is  the  one  central  object, 
compared  with  whom  even  prieste  and  prophets  sie 
for  the  time  subordinate.  Abstaining,  doubtless, 
from  distinctively  priestly  acts,  such  as  sbying  the 
victims  and  ofl^ring  incense,  he  yet  appears,  even 
more  than  David  did  in  the  bringing  up  the  sfk,  ia 
a  liturgical  character.     He,  and  not  Zadok,  bknes 


(hr  the  fkther^  herolam,  his  admiration  for  ths 
magnlfloeDoe,  seem  to  keep  his  Judgment  under  a 
nation  whfch  It  is  difleult  for  hie  leads*  s  to 
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feicoiii^re^tlHm)  ofliRs  up  the  solemn  prayer,  dedi- 
Pdes  the  Temple.  He,  and  not  uny  membo*  of  the 
jffopMie  order,  is  then,  and  probably  at  other 
timet,  tfae  epdcesman  and  "  preacher  "  of  the  peo- ' 
pie  (EwaU,  iiL390).  He  takes  at  least  some  steps 
tpvsrds  that  fiff-ofT  (Ps.  ex.  1>  ideal  of  "  a  priest 
irter  the  order  of  Mdehiaedek,**  which  one  of  his 
iesoradsiits  ruhly  sought  to  fulfill  [Uzztah],  but 
vbieh  «tt  to  be  fulfilled  only  in  a  Son  of  David, 
3«>i  the  crowned  leader  of  a  mighty  nation,  but 
imfktA,  rejected,  crucified.  From  him  came  the 
bft J  pfsycr.  the  noblest  utterance  of  the  creed  of 
inet,  settiBg  forth  the  distance  and  the  nearness  of 
ie  Etonal  God,  One,  In<»mprehensible,  dwelling 
•at  in  temphs  made  with  hands,  yet  ruling  men, 
Iflvii^  theb  prayers,  giving  them  all  good  things, 
fiadoa,  peace,  righteouaness.o 

(9.)  The  solemn  day  was  followed  by  a  week  of 
%«tifai,  syDcbronixing  with  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
adcs,  tfae  time  of  the  completed  vintage.  Repre- 
niativn  of  all  the  tribes,  elders,  fathers,  captains, 
fmAjtt^  it  may  be,  from  the  newly  acquired  ter- 
vtma  in  Northern  Syria  (2  Chr.  vi.  32,  rii.  8), 
-  all  VCR  ssstnibled,  r^icing  in  the  actual  glory 
md  the  farigfat  hopes  of  Israel.  For  the  khig  him- 
Ktf  tfaes,  or  at  a  later  period  (the  narrative  of  1  K. 
X  and  2  Cbr.  vii.  leaves  it  doubtful),  there  was  a 
itniifie  eootmt  to  the  glory  of  that  day.  A  crit- 
rjm,  aisled  by  its  own  acuteness,  may  see  in  that 
waing  {iropfaecy  of  sin,  punishment, '  desolation, 
»It  a  mlieinimm  ex  ereii/«,  added  sonle  centuries 
iitcrvdtls  (EwaM,  iii.  404).  It  is  open  to  us  to 
Boiatiia  that,  with  a  character  such  as  Solomon's, 
rith  t  reiigiooB  ideal  so  far  be}'ODd  his  sctual  life, 
■eh  thoughts  wcte  psychologically  probable,  that 
^nnee  auagivags,  sugf^ested  by  the  very  words  of 
te  jobilsnt  hymns  of  the  day*s  solemnity,  might 
^  Qtinsfe  with  the  abouts  of  the  people  and  the 
jildqihs  of  the  Levites.^  It  is  in  harmony  with 
0  we  know  of  the  work  of  the  Dirine  Teacher, 
that  thoae  susgirings  should  receive  an  interpreta- 
tMi,  tint  the  king  should  be  taught  that  what  he 
^  <ioos  wss  in£ed  right  and  good,  but  that  it 
■V  QOt  al,  and  might  not  be  permanent  Obo- 
^ieace  sss  l«tter  than  sacrifice.  There  was  a  dan- 
^  nor  at  hand. 

(10.)  The  danger  came,  and  in  spite  of  the  wam< 
'«^  the  king  fdL  Before  kmg  the  priests  and 
CM>^  ^  to  grieve  over  rival  temples  to  Moloch, 
Chemosh,  A^taroth,  forms  of  ritual  not  idoUtruus 
9Afy  bfQt  cruel,  dark,  impure.  This  evil  came,  as 
t^eorapikTof  1  R.  xi.  1-8  records,  as  the  penalty 
rftnother.  Partly  from  policy,  seeking  fresh  alli- 
*Kei  ptrtly  from  the  terrible  satiety  of  lust  seek- 
M  the  stimulus  of  change,  he  gars  himself  to 
•araogB  women.*'  He  found  himself  involved  in 
» ^iOAstioii  which  led  to  the  worship  of  strange 
V^  The  starting-pmnt  and  the  goal  are  giv»i 
*>•  We  sre  left,  hnom  what  we  know  otherwise,  to 
^  the  process.  Something  there  was  perhaps 
t  fail  feiy  •«laigeoe88  of  heart,"  so  far  in  advance 
jMhe  tniifitumal  knowledge  of  his  age,  rising  to 
■^Wr  snd  wider  thoughts  of  God,  which  preidis- 
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'  Inld,  yieldhig  to  his  one  special  weakuess, 

^  ^  pcaytr  the  rhetoTical  addition  of  the  Denter 

■"«*trtitot(IU.815U 

^  Pi  exndl.  bekmgs  manlihstly  (comp.  w.  7,  8, 10, 
■.  vlth  2  Chr.  vl.  41)  to  the  day  of  d4>dicatlon  •  «md 
'•  Q  oatuos  the  eondldoa.  of  which  the  vision  ot  the 
Iflht  pnsnis  thr  dark  as  the  dsy  hao  Mssented  the 


posed  him  to  it.  His  converse  with  men  of  othM 
creeds  and  climes  might  lead  him  to  anticipate,  hi 
this  respect,  one  phase  of  modem  thought,  as  the 
confessions  of  the  Preacher  in  Kohelcth  anticipate 
another.  Tn  recognizing  what  was  true  in  other 
forms  of  faith,  he  might  k>se  his  horror  at  what  was 
false,  his  sense  of  the  preeminence  of  the  truth  i«- 
\'ealed  to  him,  of  the  historical  continuity  of  the 
nation *s  religious  life.  His  worship  might  go  back- 
ward from  Jehovah  to  Rlohim,'  from  Elohim  to  the 
*•  Gods  many  and  Lords  many  '*  of  the  nations 
round.  Jehovah,  Baal,  Ashtaroth,  Chemosh,  each 
form  of  nature-worship,  might  come  to  seem  equally 
true,  equally  acceptable.  The  women  whom  be 
brought  from  other  countries  might  well  be  allowed 
the  luxury  of  their  own  superstitions.  And,  if 
permitted  at  all,  the  worship  must  be  worthy  of  his 
fame  and  be  part  of  his  magnificence.  With  this 
there  may,  as  Ewald  suggests  (iii.  380),''  have 
mingled  political  motives.  He  may  have  hoped, 
by  a  policy  of  toleration,  to  conciliate  neighboring 
princes,  to  attract  a  larger  traffic.  But  probably 
also  there  was  another  influence  less  commonly 
taken  into  account.  The  wide-spread  belief  of  the 
pjist  in  the  magic  arts  of  Solomon  is  not,  it  is  be- 
lie^-ed,  without  its  foundation  of  truth.  On  the 
one  hand,  an  ardent  study  of  uature,  in  the  period 
that  precedes  science,  runs  on  ineritahly  into  the 
pursuit  of  occtilt,  mysterious  properties.  On  the 
other,  throughout  the  whole  history  of  Judah,  the 
element  of  idolatry  which  has  the  strongest  hold  on 
men*s  minds  was  the  thaumaturgic,  soothsaying, 
incantations,  divinations  (2  K.  i.  2;  Is.  ii.  6;  2 
Chr.  xxxiii.  6,  tt  fd.).  Ttie  religion  of  Israel  op- 
posed a  stem  prohibition  to  all  such  perilous  yet 
tempting  arts  (Deut.  xviii.  10,  et  al.).  The  relig- 
ions of  the  nations  round  fostered  them.  Was  it 
strange  that  one  who  found  his  progress  impeded 
in  one  path  should  turn  into  tlM  other?  So,  at 
any  rate  it  was.  The  reign  which  began  so  glori- 
ously was  a  step  backwards  into  the  gross  daricness 
of  fetish  worship.  As  he  left  liehind  him  the  leg- 
acy €i  luxury,  selfishness,  oppression,  more  than 
counterbalancing  all  the  good  of  higher  art  and 
wider  knowledge,  so  he  left  this  too  as  an  ineradi- 
cable eril.  Not  less  traly  than  the  son  of  Nebat 
might  his  name  have  been  written  in  history  as 
Sokunon  the  son  of  Darid  who  **  made  Israel  U* 
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(11.)  Disasters  followed  before  k>ng  as  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  what  was  politically  a  blunder 
as  well  as  religiously  a  sin.  The  strength  of  the 
nation  rested  on  its  unity,  and  its  unity  depended 
on  its  faith.  Whatever  attractions  the  sensuous 
ritual  which  he  introduced  may  have  had  for  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  the  priests  and  Levites 
must  have  looked  on  the  rival  worship  with  entire 
disfovor.  The  seal  of  the  prophetic  order,  dormant 
in  the  eariier  part  of  the  reign,  and  as  it  were,  hin- 
dered from  its  usual  utterances  by  the  more  das- 
sling  wisdom  of  the  king,  was  now  kindled  into 
active  opposition.  Ah^ah  of  Sbiloh,  as  if  tan^^ht 
by  the  history  of  his  native  place,  was  sent  to  utier 


«  It  Is  noticeable  that  Blohlni,  and  not  Jehovah,  Is 
the  Divine  name  used  throughout  Bcclesla^tes. 

d  To  see,  however,  as  Bwald  does,  in  Solomon^  pol- 
icy nothing  but  a  w}«e  toleration  like  that  of  a  moden 
statflsman  in  regard  to  Christian  sects,  or  of  the  Kuff 
lish  Oovsmmcnt  In  India,  Is  surely  to  read  history 
throogk  a  refhwting  and  distorting  mediuas. 
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MM  of  thote  predictions  which  help  to  imk  oot 
their  own  fulfiUoMot,  fiutcuing  on  tlioughta  before 
nis;ue,  pointing  Jeroboem  out  to  himadf  and  to  the 
people  as  the  destined  heir  to  the  larger  half  of  the 
kingdom,  at  truly  caUed  aa  Darid  had  been  called, 
to  be  the  anoipted  of  the  Lord  (1  K.  xi.  2a-.39). 
llie  king  in  vain  tried  to  chedc  the  current  that 
was  setting  strong  against  him.  If  Jeroboam  was 
driven  for  a  time  into  exile  it  %ras  oidj,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  be  united  in  marriai^  to  the  then  reij^ing 
dynasty,  and  to  come  back  with  a  daughter  of  the 
l*hanohs  aa  hia  queen  (LXX.  tU  wpra).  The  old 
tribal  jealousiew  gave  signs  of  renewed  vitality. 
Iriphraim  was  prepsred  once  more  to  dispute  the  su- 
premacy of  Judab,  needing  special  otMitrol  (1  K.  zi. 
28).  And  with  this  weaikness  within  there  came 
attacks  from  without.  Hadad  and  Rezon,  the  one 
in  tidom,  the  other  in  Syria,  who  had  beiw  foiled 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  now  found  no  efiectual 
resistance.  The  king,  prematurely  okl,^  must  have 
foreseoi  the  rapid  breaking  up  of  the  great  mon- 
Krehy  to  which  he  had  succeeded.  Kehoboam,  in- 
heriting his  fimlts  without  his  wisdom,  haughty  and 
uidiscreet,  was  not  likely  to  avert  it. 

(12.)  Of  the  inner  changes  of  mind  and  heart 
which  ran  parallel  with  this  hi^x>ry,  Scripture  is 
coniparati^-ely  silent  Something  may  be  learned 
from  the  books  that  bear  his  name,  which,  whether 
written  by  him  or  not,  stand  in  the  Canon  of  ttie 
(h  T.  as  representing,  with  profound,  inspired  in- 
sight, the  successive  phases  of  his  life;  something 
diiio  from  the  £sct  that  so  little  remains  out  of  so 
much,  out  of  the  songs,  praverbs,  treatises  of  which 
the  historian  speaks  (1  K.  iv.  |^  33).  Legendary 
as  may  be  the  traditions  which  speak  of  Headkiah  as 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  preserving  some  portions 
of  Solomon's  vrritings  (Prov.  zxv.  1),  and  destroy- 
ing others,^  a  like  process  of  selection  must  have 
been  gone  through  by  the  unknown  Rabbis  of  the 
Gkeat  Stxagoouk  after  the  return  from  the 
exile.  Slowly  and  hesitatingly  they  received  into 
the  Canon,  as  they  went  on  with  their  unparalided 


•  Soloman^  sfs  at  his  death  could  not  have  been 
■laeh  moTB  than  fiftj-ninc  or  slxtj,  yet  It  wm  not  till 
La  was  **  old  "  that  his  wives  perverted  him  (1  K.  xi. 

4). 

b  Headclah  fbnnd.  It  was  said,  ftannnla  Ibr  the  enre 
iif  dtscMMs  engraved  on  the  door-posts  of  the  Temide, 
and  destroyed  rhem  becaoM  they  drevmen  away  fhm 
the  wonbip  of  Jehovah  (Suidas,  *,  v.  'E^ttdais).  Strange 
u  Che  history  is,  it  has  a  counterpart  in  the  complaint 
sf  the  writer  of  2  Cbr.  xvi.  12,  that  Asa  "  sought  not 
to  the  lioid  but  to  the  physicians.^  Was  thers  a  ri- 
valry In  the  treatment  of  disease  between  the  priests 
snd  prophets  on  the  one  skie  (comp.  Is  xxxviii.  21), 
and  idolatrous  thaumatuigbts  on  the  other  (comp. 
also2K.  i.  2)? 

c  The  SoDg  of  Songs,  however,  was  never  xvad  pnh- 
Usly,  either  in  the  Jewish  or  the  Christian  Church, 
nor  in  the  former  wers  young  men  allowed  to  read  it 
at  all  (Theod  Cyr.  Phrf.  in  Qua.  Cant.;  Theod. 
Uops  p  699  in  JUt^ne). 

d  We  rest  on  this  as  the  necessary  condition  of  all 
Jeeper  interpretation.  To  argue,  as  many  have  done, 
that  the  mystical  sense  must  be  the  only  one  beeanae 
!he  Itteial  would  be  Insupportable,  is  nmply  to  ^  being 
ft  elean  thing  out  of  an  unc:ean,'*  to  assert  tJiat  the 
Oirioe  Spirit  would  choose  c  love  that  was  lustftil  and 
Inqnrs  as  the  fitting  paimhle  of  the  holiest.  Much 
Bather  saay  we  say  with  Herder  ( Gtiu  dtr  Ebt.  Poes.^ 
SiaL  vLK  that  the  poem,  in  its  liteial  semie,  is  one 
vhleh  **  Bight  have  been  writtsa  in  Paradise."    Ibe 

are,  as  In  thekr  primeval 
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woilc  of  the  expoigatkn  by  a  people  «f  ila 
efmtare,  the  two  books  whidi  bare  beeb 
bling-blocks  of  oommeutators,  Forlesisatcs  and  the 
Song  of  Songs'  (Ginsburg,  KckektK  pp^  1^-15} 
They  give  exeerpta  only  from  the  ZJOfiO  Pkvscria. 
Of  the  thoossnd  and  fire  Soi^  (the  preewe  bbsc- 
her  indicates  a  known  ooUeeUon)  we  know  ahao- 
lutriy  nothing.  They  were  willing,  t.  e^  to  admit 
Koheleth  for  the  sake  of  iU  ethical  eondaaioBi;  the 
Song  of  Songs,  because  at  a  my  eariy  period,  poa- 
sibly  even  tlMa,  it  had  reoeiTed  a  mystical  isitapie- 
UUoQ  (KeU,  KinUit.  in  da*  AiL  TetL  §  127),  be- 
cause it  was,  at  any  rate,  the  history  of  a  knw  which 
if  passionate,  vras  also  tender,  and  pcoe,  and  true.*- 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  are  elensenta  m  thA 
poem,  the  stroi^  delight  in  visible  ontwaid  beaatT, 
the  surrender  <k  heart  and  wiU  to  one  ovcipo«er> 
ing  impulse,  which  might  oonie  to  be  diroreed  frosa 
truth  and  purity,  and  woold  theo  be  periloee  in 
proportion  to  their  grsce  and  charm.  Soch  a  d»- 
\XNve  took  pbee  we  know  in  the  actoal  life  of  Sol- 
omon. It  oouki  noi  &il  to  leave  ita  atavp  npoii 
the  idyls  in  whkh  liseling  and  fencj  ntfeered  thciD- 
selres.  Hie  poems  ci  the  Qoo  <^  David  may  have 
been  like  those  of  Hafia.  The  Scribes  who  eoni- 
piled  the  Canon  of  the  O.  T.  may  have  acted  wiaelT. 
rightly,  charitably  to  his  feme,  in  cxdndrnic  tbeni 
(13.)  The  books  that  remain  m-ci  ua.  as  has 
beoi  said,  as,  at  any  rate,  representing  the  three 
stages  of  his  life.  The  So^g  of  Soi^  bcinga  befctc 
us  the  brightness  of  his  youth,  the  besrt  aa  yet  un- 
tainted, human  love  passinnate  yet  nndefiied,'  and 
therefore  becoming,  under  a  higher 
half-oonsciously  it  may  be  to  itself,  but,  if  \ 
unconsciously  for  others,  the  parable  of  the  oooTi 
affections./  [Caxticlbs.]  Then  oomca  in  the 
book  of  Proverbe,  the  stage  of  praetiealf  prodentai 
thought,  searching  into  the  reocases  of  man's  heart, 
seeing  duty  in  little  thii^  as  vrett  as  great,  resting 
all  duty  on  the  fear  of  God,  gathering  ten  the 
wide  lessons  of  a  king's  experieoee, 
mankind  coakl  ill  afiford  to  lose.*     The 


loving  and  beloved,  thinking  no  eril, 
and  not  asltamed.** 

e  We  adopt  the  older  view  of  Lowth  (i 
zxzi.)  and  ottMss,  rattksr  than  that  of 
Kwald,  which  almost  tntags  down  a 
the  level  of  aa  openlle  ballet  at  a 
Theodors  of  Hopsaestia  {L  r.)  had,  at 
on  a  level  with  the  Sgrnpotimm  of  Plate. 
of  Michaelis  {Not.  in  LmvtK,  xzxi.)  that  it 
a  young  husband  and  his  flsvorits  brids 
harem  jealoosies  or  rsgoladons,  fkom  fkee 
with  each  other,  seems  to  us  piefctaMe, 
itself  with  the  identlfloatioo  of  the  ShnlaBtte  with  Ai»- 
shag,  alnady  notload. 

/  "The  final  eanae  of  OsnOdes,'*  R  baa  hen  wdl 
said,  n  was  that  It  might  be  afleM  In  wUeh  ^jeihiim 
could  dispeet  Itsrif "  (Bishop  Jebb,  Ouna^amJ.  vtift 
Knox,  I.  a06).  The  teaese  of  the  "gnat  asyetecy  ** 
whkh  thus  oonnects  dMne  and  hesaaa  loee,  are  in- 
deed to  be  fi>nnd  ewywbera,  In  the  ThigmsM  of  Bab- 
bis,  in  the  wrttii^  of  Ikthera,  Schootoen,  Pwrtena, 
in  the  poems  of  Mystics  Bke  NovaUs,  Jeiakddia  Xmu, 
Saadi  (eomp.  Thohick,  Mbrgvniastf.  Mwtit^  pp.  55 
227).  Itappears  in  Its  highest  tan  in  the  Wum  Sm- 
ova  of  Dante,  purified  by  Outstian  fe^ns  from  chi 
sensQoos  element  wfaldi  In  eastsra  i 
mlnglss  with  It.  Of  all  stianie  ssauHlwis,  that  of  1 
nan,  that  mysticism  of  thiskhid  Is  taeign  to  tte  8 
mItiB  ehametsr,  Is  perhaps  about  tfas  staaasast  {( 
da  Oua.  p.  119). 

9  Both  In  lii,li*iBtsi  OL  VIS)  a^  jift  asLsa  li 
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thB  phikMoptiv,  the  myitic  has  pused  into 
li»  aonliiL  But  tie  man  paased  through  both 
;!<a  without  brtaj^  permanently  the  b^ter  for 
'.tbcr.  Tbej  were  to  him  but  pbaaes  of  bis  life 
tisicfa  he  had  known  aid  exhausted  (Eocl.  i.,  ii.)* 
bd  tberefore  there  cat*ie,  as  in  the  Confessions  of 
-ie  Piocher,  the  gre«ft  fetributioD.  The  *'  sense 
ibt  von  with  time  '*  avi  tged  *'  the  crime  of  sense.'* 
There  fieU  on  him,  as  on  other  crowned  voluptua- 
rm.'  the  wearinew  whieh  «es  written  on  all  tUngs, 
Vaeitj  of  Vanities.  SIonlj  onlj  could  he  recorer 
koa  thai  **  fexation  of  siiint,"  and  the  recovery 
«» i&coini^te.  It  was  not  as  the  strong  burst  of 
Ifaitace  that  bnwght  to  his  fiither  David  the  as- 
icfiaoe  of  fdrgiveness.  He  could  not  rise  to  the 
!r«;bt  from  whieh  he  had  fidlen,  or  restore  the 
'itiUmm  ci  bis  first  love.  71ie  weary  soul  could 
«lj  hj  again,  with  slow  wn^  painful  relapses,  the 
Xottlitiotia  of  a  true  mon'Jty  [oomp.  Eocuai' 

iSTES]. 

14.)  Here  oar  survey  mufi  end.  We  may  not 
ater  into  the  thuis^  writhia  the  vail,  or  answer 
pther  way  the  doubting  qneation,  Is  there  any 
kpe?  Others  have  not  ahrvuk  from  debating  that 
loetion,  deciding,  according  to  their  formula,  that 
V  did  or  did  not  fulfill  tho  conditions  of  salvation 
«.  u  to  satisfy  them,  ▼  vj  f  iiey  to  be  placed  upon 
ie  jud^menteeai  V*  mwtJ  not  be  profitable  to 
r.T«  refoenees  to  the  patnstic  and  other  writers 
rho  bare  dealt  with  tbif.  subject.  They  have  been 
^hcntdy  collect jd  by  Calmet  (Didiunn.  s.  v. 
S^fom^m^  TTot.tel.  />  i$erL  De  Ui  anhtt  du  Sfd.). 
A  U  Dotioeablp  umA  eharaeteristic  that  Chrysoetom 
ud  the  theolog»ins  of  the  Greek  Chureh  are,  for 
*b«  mott  part,  fiivorabte,  Augustine  and  those  of 
h»  Utin,  for  the  most  part,  adverse  to  his  chances 
<f  nlratjoo> 

ni.  Legends. —  (1.)  The  impression  made  by 
^<^oizioo  on  the  minds  of  later  generations,  is  shown 
^  its  best  form  by  the  desire  to  chiim  the  sanction 
i  ha  naune  for  even  the  noblest  thoughts  of  other 
«nt«n.  Possibly  in  EccLi-UiiASTEs,  certainly  in 
the  Bonk  of  Wwhm^  we  have  instances  of  this, 
Iree  from  the  vieious  element  of  an  apocryphal  liter- 
>tere.  BefiMe  long,  howevo',  it  took  other  forms. 
kKoid  the  fiwts  of  the  history,  as  a  nucleus,  there 
cithen  a  whole  world  <rf  fiintastic  fables,  Jewish, 
fkmtian,  Mohammedan,  refractioos,  eolored  and 
iatofted,  according  to  the  media  through  which 
thfjpaai,of  a  ook>Mal  form.  Even  in  the  Taigum  of 
Erclniastcswe  find  strange  stories  of  his  character. 
ile  ifid  the  Babbis  of  the  Sanhedrim  sat  and  drank 
«tae  to(;ether  in  Jabne.  His  pnrndUt  ¥ras  filled 
*itb  eoitly  trees  which  the  evil  spirits  brought  him 
^  ladiL  The  casuistry  of  the  Rabbis  rested  on 
kn  difia.  Ashmedu,  the  king  of  the  demons,  de- 
frhsd  him  of  his  niagic  ring,  and  be  wandered 
feoa^  the  sities  of  Israd,  weeping  and  saying, 
I  thspRaeha,  was  king  over  Isnel  in  Jerusalem 

Pw^al*  (1. 11. 17,  vil.  A-28)  we  may  find  traces  of  sx- 
NciMi  gftiMd  In  other  waya.  The  graphic  pleturs 
■[tbtUfe  of  the  robbers  and  the  prostitutes  of  an 
""^*n  dty  eoald  hardly  hav*  been  drawn  but  by 
">•  *ho,  Ik*  Harono  Alraahid  and  other  orieutal 
1^.  tt  tiliM  uid  aside  the  trappings  of  royalty,  and 
N«ica4  Into  the  other  aztreme  of  nodal  lift,  that  so 
k*  Bdfht  pId  the  exeitement  of  a  fVesh  sensatloQ 

«"A  tuts  fbr  pleasors  Is  exaagnlshed  *a  the 
W*  Wii  (Louis  XIT.).  Age  and  devotioa  haivs 
•e|ht  him  to  BMke  ssriona  reflections  on  the  vaic^ 
If  tiwytUag  he  wss  fbrmsrly  fmd  of"  (Mme  se 
i^S  Lcficrf,  p.  206). 
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(Ginsbuig,  Kohtleih^  App.  L  H. ;  Koran,  8wr.  <8>. 
He  left  fc«hind  him  spells  and  charms  to  cure  dis- 
eases and  cast  out  evil  spirits;  and  for  centuries, 
incantations  bearing  his  name  were  the  special 
boast  of  all  the  **  vagabond  Jew  exorcists "  who 
swarmed  in  the  cities  of  the  empire  (Jos.  AniU  viii. 
2,  §  6;  Just  Mart.  lUspom.  ad  Orthod,  p.  55; 
Origen,  Comm.  in  MatU  xxyu  3).  His  wisdom 
enabled  him  to  interpret  the  speech  of  beasts  and 
birds,  a  gift  shared  afterwards,  it  was  said,  by  bis 
descendaat  Hillel  (Ewald,  iii.  407;  Koran,  Sur. 
37).  He  knew  the  secret  virtues  of  gems  and 
herbs «  (Fabricius,  Codex  Pteudep.  V.  T,  1012). 
He  was  the  inventor  of  Syriao  and  Arabian  alpha- 
bets {ibkU  lOU). 

(2.)  Arabic  imagination  took  a  yet  wilder  flight. 
After  a  long  struggle  with  the  rebellious  Afreete 
and  J  inns,  Solomon  conquered  them  and  cast 
them  into  the  sea  (Lane,  Arabian  NighU^  L  36). 
The  remote  pre-Adamite  past  was  peopled  with  a 
succession  of  forty  Solomons,  ruling  over  diflbrent 
races,  each  with  a  shield  and  sword  that  gave  them 
sovereignty  over  the  Jinns.  To  Solomon  himself 
belonged  Uie  magic  ring  which  revealed  to  him  the 
past,  the  prewnt,  and  the  future.  Because  ha 
stayed  his  march  at  the  hour  of  prayer  instead  of 
riding  on  with  his  horsemen  God  gave  him  the 
winds  as  a  chariot,  and  the  birds  flew  over  him, 
making  a  perpetual  canopy.  The  demons  in  their 
spite  wrote  boolcs  of  magic  in  his  name,  but  he, 
being  ware  of  it,  seized  them  and  placed  them 
under  his  throne,  where  they  remained  till  his 
death,  and  then  the  demons  again  got  hold  of 
them  and  scattered  them  abroad  (D*Herbelot,  s.  v. 
"Soliman  ben  Daoud;'*  Koran,  Suv.  21).  The 
visit  of  the  Queen  of  Shelm  furnished  some  three  or 
four  romances.  The  Koran  {Sur.  27)  narrates  her 
visit,  her  wonder,  her  conversion  to  the  Islam, 
which  Solomon  professed  She  appears  under  three 
different  names,  Nicaule  (Calmet,  DicL  s.  v.),  lial- 
kis  (D*Herbelot,  «.  v.),  Makeda  (Pineda,  v.  14). 
I'he  Arabs  claim  her  as  belonging  to  Yemen,  tlie 
Kthiopiaus  as  coming  from  Meroe.  In  each  hm 
of  the  story  a  son  is  born  to  her,  which  caUs  Solo 
mon  its  father,  in  the  Arab  version  Meilekh,  in  the 
Ethiopian  David,  after  hb  grandfather,  the  aoceator 
of  a  long  line  of  Ethiopian  kings  (Ludolf^  UiaU 
yEthicp,  ii.  3,  4,  5).  Twelve  thousand  Hebrews 
accompanied  her  on  her  return  home,  and  from 
them  were  descended  the  Jews  of  Ethiopia,  and  the 
great  Prester  John  (Presbyter  Joannes)  of  mediae- 
xil  travellers  (D'Herbelot,  L  c;  Pineda,  L  c. 
Corylus,  Dist.  de  retina  Aiulr.  in  Menthen*s 
ThutauruMj  i.).  She  brought  to  Solomon  the 
self-same  gifts  which  the  Magi  afterwards  brought 
to  Christ.  [Maol]  One  at  least  of  the  hard 
questions  with  which  she  came  was  rescued  from 
oblivion.  Fair  boys  and  sturdy  girls  were  dressed 
up  by  her  exactly  alike  so  that  no  eye  could  distiu- 

b  How  deeply  this  question  entered  into  the  hearts 
of  medlsBval  thinkers,  and  In  what  way  tbe  noblest 
of  them  all  derided  It,  we  read  In  tbe  Dtvina  Comm*- 
dia :  — 

**  Ls  quints  Inee  eh  A  tranol  piu  bcUe 
Spire  dl  tel  omor,  she  tutto  il  icondo 
lAgicia  ne  goU  di  leper  novslU." 

PoracfMe,  z.  101. 

The  "  splra  di  tal  amor  "  refers,  of  eoniss,  to  ths  Sosig 
of  Solomon. 

e  The  name  of  a  wsU-known  plant,  Solomoo  s  ssaj 
( ConvoUmia  Majalu),  psrpet  safes  the  old  beUsf 
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guiib  them.  The  king  placed  wato*  before  them 
Aod  bede  Uieni  wash,  and  then  when  the  boys 
lerubbed  their  &oe8  and  the  girls  stroked  them 
softly,  be  made  out  which  were  which  ((jlycas, 
AnmiL  \i\  FabriciuSf  /.  c.).  Versions  of  these  and 
other  legends  are  to  be  found  also  in  Weil,  Bibl. 
Legends,  p.  171 ;  Fiirst,  Ptrltnteknure^  c.  36. 

(3.)  The  fiuue  of  Solomon  spread  northward 
and  eastwanl  to  Persia.  At  Shiraz  they  showed 
the  AftdeV'SuUitnan,  or  tomb  of  Bath-sheba,  said 
that  Persepolis  had  been  built  by  the  Jiuns  at  his 
command,  and  pointed  to  the  Takht-i-Suleiman 
(Solomon's  throne)  in  proof.  Through  their  spells 
too  he  made  his  wonderful  Journey,  breakfiuting  at 
I'ersepolis,  dining  at  Baal- bee,  supping  at  Jerusa- 
\em  (Chardin,  iii.  135,  143;  Ouseley,  ii.  41,  437). 
Persian  literature,  while  it  had  no  single  life  of 
David,  boasted  of  countless  histories  of  Solomon, 
one,  the  Suleiman-Nameh,  in  eighty  books,  ascribed 
to  the  poet  Fiitiousi  (D'Herbelot,  /.  c;  Chardin, 
iii.  198).  In  popuUr  belief  he  was  confounded 
with  the  great  Persian  hero,  Djemschid  (Ouseley, 
ti.  64). 

(4.)  As  might  be  expected,  the  lej^ends  appeared 
in  their  ooarseut  and  basest  form  in  Europe,  losing 
all  their  poetry,  the  mere  appendages  of  the  most 
detestable  of  Apocrypha,  Books  of  Magic,  a  Hygro- 
manteia,  a  Contmdictio  Salomonis  (whatever  that 
may  be)  condemned  by  Gelasius,  Incaiitationes, 
Cbvicula,  and  the  like.^  One  pseudonymous  work 
lias  a  somewhat  higher  character,  the  PsnUtnum 
SnlonumiSy  altogether  without  merit,  a  mere  cento 
from  the  Psalms  of  David,  but  not  otherwise 
oflensive  (Fabricius,  i.  917;  Tregelles,  Introd.  to 
N.  T.  p.  154),  and  therefore  attached  sometimes, 
as  in  the  great  Alexandrian  Codex,  to  the  sacred 
volume.  One  strange  story  meets  us  from  the 
onmivorous  Note-book  of  Bede.  Solomon  did  re- 
pent, and  in  his  contrition  he  offered  himself  to 
the  Sanhedrim,  doing  penance,  and  they  scourged 
him  five  times  with  rods,  and  then  he  travelled  in 
sackcloth  through  ttie  cities  of  Israel,  saying  as  he 
went  Give  alms  to  Solomon  (Bede,  de  Sahm.  ap. 
Pineda). 

VIII.  New  TettnmenU  —  V^a  pass  from  this 
wild  fiurago  of  Jewish  and  other  fables,  to  that 
which  presents  the  most  entire  contrast  to  them. 
The  teaching  of  the  N.  T.  adds  nothing  to  the 
materials  for  a  life  of  Solomon.  It  enables  us  to 
take  the  truest  measure  of  it  The  teaching  of 
the  Son  of  Man  passes  sentence  on  all  that  kingly 
pomp.  It  declares  that  in  the  humblest  work  of 
God,  in  the  lilies  of  the  fiekl,  there  is  a  grace  and 
l)eauty  inexhaustible,  so  that  even  "  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these  *'  (MiUt. 
vi.  29).^  It  presents  to  us  the  perfect  pattern  of  a 
growth  in  wisdom,  like,  and  yet  unlike  his,  taking, 
in  the  eyes  of  men,  a  less  varied  range;  but  deeper, 
truer,  purer,  because  united  with  purity,  victory 
over  temptation,  self-sacrifice,  the  true  large-heart- 
sdneis  of  sympathy  with  all  men.     On  the  bwest 

a  Two  of  these  str&nge  books  hare  been  reprinted 
vafac-timile  by  Soheible  {Kloster^y.).  The  Ctavinda 
ScUomonU  Necromantiea  consists  of  incantations  made 
up  of  Hebrew  words  ;  and  the  mightieHt  spell  of  the 
»uch%ut«r  is  the  SigiUmn  Sa/omon<j,  engrared  with 
lle\>.«#  characters,  such  as  might  liave  been  hmnded 
lown  through  a  louf  sacceision  of  Jewlnh  exorcists. 
(  Is  singular  (uuieiis  this  too  was  part  of  the  Im- 
^  stars)  that  both  the  boolu  profess  to  be  published 
vit2k  tiM  speekl  Hoeoes  of  Popes  Julius  II.  and  Alex- 


view  which  serious  thinken  have  ever  taka  of  tki 
life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  they  have  owned  tibal 
there  was  in  Him  one  **  greater  tbaa  Solowwn  *" 
(Matt.  xii.  42).  The  hUtorical  Son  of  David, 
ideally  a  type  of  the  Christ  thai  was  to  oome,  vas 
in  his  actual  life,  the  most  strangely  eontrasetcd 
It  was  reserved  for  the  true,  the  later  Son  of  D^riri, 
to  fulfill  the  prosthetic  yeamiugs  which  had  gath- 
ered round  the  birth  of  the  earlier.  He  wa«  the 
true  Shtlomoh,  the  prince  of  peace,  the  true  J«did- 
jah,  the  weU-bek>ved  of  the  Father.        K.  H.  F. 

•  SOLOMON'S  GABD£KS.    [OuatEi' 

vol.  i.  p.  868.] 

SOLOMON'S  PORCH.    [Palace.] 
SOLOMON'S    SERVANTS    (CniLDan 

OF),     (r'uhtp  ^T3?  \95 :  viol  'A^S^cA^ 

Ezr.  ii.  68;  viol  9o6Kwp  ZoAw/uir,    Ecr.  u.  55; 
Neh.  vii.  57,  60:  JtUi  $eitx»-um  SahmomU.)     11m 
penons  thus  named  ^pear  in  the  lists  of  tlie  ex- 
iles who  returned  ftom  the  Captivity.    They  oeeupy 
aU  but  the  lowest  pbces  in  thoee  lists,  and  their 
position  indicates  some  connection  with  the  seniUM 
of  the  Temple.     First  come  the  priests,  then  Le- 
vites,  then  Nethiuim,  then  **  the  children  of  Sok>> 
mon's  servanU.**     In  the  Greek  of  I  Esdr.  v.  3^, 
36,  the  order  is  the  same,  but  instead  of  Nethiuim 
we  meet  with  Up69ov\otf  ^  servants  "  or  ^  minis- 
ters,'*  of  the  Temple.      In   the  absenee  of  arr 
definite  statement  as  to  theur  office  we  aie  left  to 
conjecture  and  inference.     (1.)  The  name  as  wdl 
as  the  order,  implies  inferiority  even  to  tlM  Ne- 
thiuim.    They  are  the  descendants  of  the  »Ltra 
of    Solomon.      The  servitude  of   the   Nethinim, 
"  given  to  the  liord,"  was  softened  by  the  idea  of 
dedication.      [NETifiMiM.]      (2.)    'llie    startinx- 
point  of  their  history  is  to  be  found  probaUy  in 
1  K.  V.  13,  14,  ix.  20,  21 :  2  Chr.  viii.  7,  8.     Ca- 
naanites,  who  had  been  living  till  then  with  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  freedom,  were  reduced  by  Sokmoa 
to  the  helot  state,  and  compelled  to  l^ior  in  the 
king*8  stone-quarries,  and  in  building  his  palsees 
and  cities.     To  some  extent,  indeed,  the  change 
had  been  efiected  under  David,  but  it  appean  to 
have  been  then  connected  specially  with  the  Tem> 
pie,  and  the  servitude  under  his  succeesor  was  at 
once  harder  and   more  extended  (1  Cbr.  xxii.  2^ 
(3.)  The  Ust  passage  throws  some  light  on  their 
special  ofiice.     The  Nethinim,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Gibeonites,  were  appointed  to  be  hewers  of 
loood  (Josh.  ix.  23),  and  this  was  eoocigh   for  the 
services  of  the  Tabemade.     For  the  oonstnictioD 
and  repairs  of  the  Temple  another  kind  <^  labor 
was  required,  and  the  new  slaves  were  set  to  the 
work  of  hewing  and  squaring  Mtonea  (1  K.  v.  17, 
18).     Their  descendants  appear  to  have  formed  a 
distinct  order,  inheriting  probably  the  same  (unc- 
tions and  the  same  skiU.     The  pronunenoe  which 
the  erection  of  a  new  Temple  on  their  retain  froa 
Babylon  would  give  to  th^  work,  acooimts  for  ths 
special  mention  of  them  in  the  lists  of  Esxa  sw< 

ander  VI.    Wss  this  tk§  foim  of  Hebiew  liteiaturt 
which  they  were  willing  to  enoouiwge? 

b  A  pleanant  Persian  %apologua  teaching  a  like  les- 
son deserves  to  be  rescued  from  the  mass  of  MAm 
The  king  of  Israel  met  one  day  Uie  king  of  the  ants 
took  the  Insect  on  his  hand,  and  held  coaT«ne  «ltk 
it,  asking,  CnMus-Uke,  "Am  not  I  the  michfciesi  so, 
most  glorious  of  men  ?  *'  "  Not  so,"  replied  the  sol 
king,  "  Thou  Attest  on  a  throne  of  gold,  but  I  aasJs 
thy  hand  my  thvon*,  and  thns  am  gieaUi  than  thoe 
(C  lanUn,  111.  198 


SOLOMON'S  SONG 

like  the  Nethinim,  they  were  hi  the 
pedticB  ot  proadjiet,  outwanUj  eoiiforming  to  the 
}««i»h  rituad,  fchou(;h  belonging  to  the  bated  race, 
uKi.  fven  in  their  names,  bearing  traces  of  their 
iri^  (Eir.  it.  55-M).  Like  them,  too,  the  great 
BUS  roust  either  have  perished,  or  given  up  their 
partkm,  or  remained  at  Babjion.  The  892  of  Ezr. 
a.  65  (NethiDim  included)  must  ha^ie  been  but  a 
«mJ1  (rifineDt  of  the  descendants  of  the  150,000 
afipb}ed  bj  Solomon  (1  K.  t.  15).       E.  H.  P. 

S0LOMON*S  SONG.     [Casitiglks.] 

SOLOMON,  WISDOM  OF.  [Wisdom, 
Book  of.] 

SON.'  The  term  *«  son  *'  is  used  in  Scripture 
biiftuage  to  imply  ahnost  any  kind  of  descent  or 
noeesiioii,  as  ben  shdndh,  "  son  of  a  year,"  i.  e.  a 
far  old,  ben  ketketh,  **  son  of  a  bow,"  t.  e.  an 
uTow.  The  word  bar  is  often  found  in  N.  T.  in 
ooopoaitioo,  as  Bar-liaueus.     [Children.] 

H.  W.  P. 

SON  OF  GOD  ivOts  BwW  the  Second 
Penoo  of  t4»e  e?er-blessed  Trinity,  who  is  ooequal, 
eucternal,  and  coiisubstantial  with  the  Father;  and 
vbo  took  the  nature  of  man  in  the  womb  of  the 
biased  Viigio  Mary,  and  as  Msa  bears  the  name 
3f  Jeml'^,  or  Saviour,  aod  who  proved  Himself  to 
be  Uie  M£ssiAH  or  Chkist,  the  I'rophet,  Priest, 
uid  King  of  all  true  Israelites,  the  seed  of  faithful 
Abraham,  the  universal  Church  of  God. 

The  title  Sun  op  God  was  gradually  revealed  to 
the  aorid  in  this  its  full  and  highest  significance. 
la  the  book  of  Gcoesis  the  term  occurs  in  the 

phaal  number,  "  Sons  of  God,"  C^H  b^n-^^ll 
<(>en.  \'\.  2,  4),  and  there  the  i^DpeUation  is  applied 
U)  the  potentates  of  the  esrth,  and  to  those  who 
■ere  set  in  authority  over  others  (according  to  the 
Bpivtion  in  Cyril  Alex.  Adv.  Julian,  p.  206,  and 
Ak.  AntJtfvpomorpk.  e.  17),  or  (as  some  have 
beU)  the  sons  of  the  family  of  Seth  —those  who 
bid  been  DM)st  distinguished  by  piety  and  virtue, 
lo  Job  i.  6,  and  ii.  1,  this  title,  "  Sons  of  God," 
a  and  ss  a  designation  of  the  Angels.  In  Psalm 
InxiL  6,  *<  I  have  said,  ye  are  gods;  and  ye  are  all 

K»  of  the  Highest "  (V*1^^9  ^3$),  the  title  is 
nphined  by  Theodoret  and  others  to  signify  those 
penoQs  whom  Ivod  invests  with  a  portion  of  his 
cvn  diirnity  and  authority  as  rulers  of  his  people, 
tod  who  have  clearer  revelations  of  his  will,  as  our 
L/jffd  intimates  (John  x.  35);  and  therefore  the 
duldnu  of  Isrsd,  the  favored  people  of  God,  are 
iftaaRy  called  collectively,  by  God,  his  Son  (Ex. 
T.22,33;  H08.ii.  1). 

but,  in  a  still  higher  sense,  that  title  is  applied 
hj  God  io  his  only  Son,  begotten  by  etemsl  gen- 
Mioo  (see  Ps.  ii.  7),  ss  interpreted  ui  the  Epistle 

to  the  Hsbiews  (i.  5,  ▼.  5) ;  the  word  SS^H, 
**  tsdsj.*^  in  that  pasnge,  bsing  expressive  of  the 
Mt  of  (>od,  with  whom  is  no  yesterday,  nor  to- 
Mnow.  **  In  •teno  nee  prseteritum  est,  neo 
■tsnuu,  sed  peipetaum  hodie  '*  (Luther).     That 

«  L  ]9  :  «S^ :  JUiut ;  from  T  J^,  "  baUd  "  (sss 

hr.  xnSl'  7).  [On  the  BibUral  use  of  ths  word  ^  son,'' 
«i  J.  V.  Gibbs  ia  ths  Quar.  Christ.  Spectator,  vt. 

1  •TJ,  fkom  "n^,    «  pws  " :   rtfcvor :    diluttu 
rflv.  saiLS). 
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text  evidently  refers  to  the  Messiah,  who  b  orownsd 

and  anointed  as  King  by  God  (Ps.  ii.  2,  6  >,  althougk 
resisted  by  men,  Ps.  ii.  1,  8,  oompared  with  Acts 
iv.  25-27,  where  that  text  is  spplied  by  St.  Peter 
to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  and  his  subsequent  ex- 
altation; and  the  same  psalm  is  also  referred  to 
Christ  by  St.  Paul«  when  presching  in  the  Jewish 
synagogue  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  33); 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Jews  might 
have  learnt  from  their  own  Scriptures  that  the 
Messiah  is  in  a  special  sense  the  Son  of  Gkxl ;  and 
this  is  allowed  by  Maimonides  in  Porta  Mont^  ed. 
Pooocke,  pp.  160,  239.  This  truth  might  have  been 
deduced  by  logical  inference  firom  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  in  no  passage  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptui  «s 
is  tlie  Messiah  clearly  and  explicitly  designated  by 
the  title  "  Son  of  God."  The  words,  "  The  form 
of  the  fourth  is  like  the  Son  of  God,*^  are  in  the 
Chaldee  portion  of  the  book  of  Daniel  (Dau.  iii. 
25),  and  were  uttered  by  a  heathen  and  idolatrous 
king,  Nebuchaduexzar,  and  cannot  therefore  be  un- 
derstood as  expressing  a  clear  appreciation,,  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker,  of  the  divinity  of  the  Messiah, 
although  we  may  readily  agree  that,  like  Caiaphas 
and  Pilate,  the  king  of  Babylon,  especially  as  he  was 
perhaps  in  habits  of  intercourse  with  Daniel,  may 
have  delivered  a  true  prophecy  oonoeming  Christ. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  question,  whether 
the  Jews,  in  our  Ix)rd'8  age,  generally  believed  that 
the  Messiah,  or  Christ,  was  also  the  Son  of  God 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  namely,  as  a 
Divine  Person,  coequal,  ooetemal,  and  consubstan- 
tial  with  the  Father? 

That  the  Jews  entertained  the  opinion  that  the 
Messiah  would  be  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  wborcUnait 
senses  of  the  term  already  specified  (namely,  as  a 
holy  person,  and  as  invested  with  great  power  by 
God),  cannot  be  doubted;  but  the  point  at  issue 
is,  whether  they  supposed  that  the  Messiah  would 
lie  what  the  Universal  Church  believes  Jesus  Christ 
to  1)0?  Did  they  believe  (as  some  learned  persons 
suppose  they  did)  that  the  terms  Messiah  uid  Son 
of  God  are  ** equivalent  and  inseparable'*? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Jews  ought  to  have 
deduced  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah's  divinity  ftrom 
their  own  Scriptures,  especially  firora  such  texts  as 
Psalm  xlv.  6,  7,  '*  Thy  throne,  0  God^  is  for  ever 
and  ever;  the  sceptre  of  thy  kuigdom  is  a  right 
sceptre.  Thou  lovest  righteousness  and  hatest 
wickedness;  therefore  (jod,  thy  God,  anointed  Thee 
with  the  ml  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows; "  a  text 
to  which  the  author  of  the  EpisUe  to  the  Hebrews 
appeals  (Heb.  i.  8);  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Mes- 
shih*8  (jodhead  might  also  have  been  inferred  from 
such  texts  as  Isaiah  ix.  6,  **  Unto  us  a  Child  is 
bom,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given  ....  and  his  name 
shall  be  called  Wondeiful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty 
God;  "  and  rii.  14,  **  Behold  a  Virgin  shall  con- 
ceive and  bear  a  Sou,  and  shall  call  his  name  Im- 
manuel"  (with  us,  (j!od);  and  ttom  Jer.  xxiii.  5. 
**  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  1  wih 
raise  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch,  and  a  King 
shall  reign  and  prosper  .  .  .  ;  and  this  is  the  naoM 

4.  *T^V: :  yrfrrvta:  stirps;  gsnut. 
6.  y^\  owipiui:  posteri. 


6.  ^*^3^,  like  a  son,  t.  s,  a 

b  The  pnmat  artkle,  In  eoqjonetion  with  thst  SI 
dAVMNia,  ftwms  the  supplsmsat  to  the  Ufc  of  car  lm€ 
rSss  Jmvs  Cuist,  vol.  U.  p.  1817.] 
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viMnby  He  ihall  be  adled,  the  Lord  (Jehoirah) 
•mr  RigbceoucneBs;  **  and  ftt>m  Micah  t.  2,  "  Out 
yi  thoe  (Bethlehem  Ephnttah)  ihall  He  come  forth 
onto  me  that  ia  to  be  Ruler  in  Imel,  whoee  goinga 
!brth  hare  been  from  of  old,  from  everlaating;  *'  and 
from  Zech.  zi.  13,  **  And  the  Lord  Raid  unto  me, 
Cast  it  unto  the  potter:  a  goodlj  price  that  I  was 
prised  at  of  them/*  ^ 

But  the  question  is  not,  whether  the  Jews  nuffht 
not  and  ought  not  to  have  inferred  the  Divine  Son- 
ship  of  the  Messiah  from  their  ovm  Scriptures,  but 
whether,  for  the  most  part,  they  really  did  deduce 
that  doctrine  from  those  Scriptures?  They  ought 
doubtless  to  have  been  prepared  by  those  Scriptures 
for  a  tuffeiing  Messiah ;  but  thb  we  know  was  not 
the  case,  and  the  Cross  of  Christ  was  to  them  a 
stumbling-block  (1  Cor.  i.  23);  and  one  of  the 
strongest  objections  which  they  raised  against  the 
Chriatiana  waa,  that  they  worshipped  a  man  w1k> 
died  a  death  which  ia  declared  to  be  an  accursed 
one  In  the  Law  of  Moses,  which  was  delivered  by 
God  himself  (Deut.  zzi.  23). 

May  it  not  also  be  true,  that  the  Jews  of  our 
Lord's  age  failed  likewise  of  attaining  to  the  true 
sense  of  their  own  Scriptures,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ?  May  it  not  also  be  true,  that  tliey  did  not 
acknowledge  the  fJivine  Sonship  of  the  Messiah, 
and  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  admit  the 
eUums  of  one  who  asserted  Himself  to  be  the  Christ, 
and  also  affirmed  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
coequal  with  the  Father? 

In  looking  at  this  question  &  piiori^  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  declare  in 
the  strongest  and  most  explicit  terms  the  Divine 
Unity.  **  Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord  **  (Deut.  vi.  4),  this  is  the  solemn  declaration 
which  the  Jews  recite  daily,  morning  and  evening 
(see  Mishnah,  Bernchoth,  chap.  i.).  They  regarded 
themselves  as  set  apart  from  all  the  nations  of 
earth  to  be  a  witness  of  God's  unity,  and  to  protest 
against  the  polytheism  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
And  having  suffered  severe  chastisements  in  the 
Babylonish  Captivity  for  their  own  idolatries,  they 
shrunk  —  and  fttill  shrink  —  with  fear  and  abhor- 
lence,  from  everything  that  might  seem  in  any  de- 
gree to  trench  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead. 

To  this  consideration  we  must  add,  A  posteriori^ 
the  external  evidence  derived  from  the  testimony  of 
accient  writers  who  lived  near  to  our  Lord's  age. 

Trypho,  the  learned  Jew,  who  debated  with 
Justin  Martyr  at  KpheKUs  about  a.  d.  150,  on  the 
|ioints  of  ooiitroveray  between  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, expressly  states,  *'  that  it  seems  to  him  not 
inly  paradoxical  but  silly  (fiupSyh  to  say  that  the 
Messiah,  or  Christ,  preexisted  from  eternity  as 
God,  and  that  He  condescended  to  be  bom  as  man, 
and  **  —  Trypho  explodes  the  notion  —  that  Christ 
la  *^  not  man  l)egotten  of  man  "  (Justin  M.  Duilog, 
c.  Tryphim.  §  48,  vol.  ii.  p.  154,  ed.  Otto,  Jen. 
1842).  Here  is  a  distinct  assertion  on  the  part  of 
the  Jew  that  the  Messiah  is  merely  man ;  and  here 
also  ia  a  denial  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  He 
if  God.  preexisting  from  eternity,  and  took  the 
itHture  of  man.  In  the  same  Diidogue  the  Jewuh 
mterkMnitor,  Trypho,  approves  the  tenets  of  the 
Ebiooite  heretics,  who  aasertjd  that  the  Christ  waa 
a  men  man  (^iKhs  (kif$p9nros)y  end  adda  thia  re- 

«  •  On  (baas  paasa^tcs  and  on  Um  geneiml  «Qt||eot, 
laa,  OD  the  on*  hand,  HeDgsteoberg'a  Chrittologf  of 
M  Old  Jktt.i  OB  the  oihar,  three  artfelaa  hj  Or.  0. 


»» 


come"  (vdrrts  qfac«s  r^ 


maritable  declaration:  "all  we  (Jewa) 
the  Meaaiah  will  come  aa  a  man  Jtvm  mam  {i.  e. 
from  human  parents),  and  that  Eliaa  wUI  aiioiot 
Him  when  He  ia 

9oK»fif¥  ytyiitr^oBcu,  icol  rhw  'HAtcu^  XP^^ 
ainhv  iKBiwra^  Trypho  Judaeua,  ap.  Juatin  M. 
Dialog.  §  49,  p.  156).  And  in  §  54,  St.  Jcwtin 
Martyr,  apealcing  in  the  name  of  the  Chriatian  be- 
lievera,  oorabata  that  aasertk>n,  and  affirms  thai  the 
Hebrew  prophecies  themselves,  to  which  be  appeals, 
teatify  that  the  Meaaiah  ia  not  a  man  bom  of  man. 
acooitling  to  the  ordinary  manner  of  bamnn  gCD- 
oration,  itfSptnros  i^  hfOpAwmv  tuerk  rh  Koufh^ 
r&¥  hrdpAwwv  ytwriBtts.  And  there  ia  a  rExuark- 
able  passage  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  saa  e 
dialogue,  where  Justin  says,  ^*If,  O  Trjpho,  \t 
undersUyni  who  He  is  that  b  sometimes  called  tha 
Messenger  of  uiighty  counsel,  and  a  Man  by  Ezckisl, 
and  designated  as  the  Son  of  Man  by  Daniel,  and 
as  a  Child  by  Isaiah,  and  the  Meaaiah  and  God  by 
Daniel,  and  a  Stone  by  numy,  and  Wiadcoi  by 
Solomon,  and  a  Star  by  Moaea,  and  the  Day-^Hini; 
by  Zechariah,  and  who  b  repieaented  aa  auftriue, 
by  Isaiah,  and  b  called  by  him  a  Rod,  and  a  Flower 
and  Comer  Stone,  and  the  Son  of  God,  you  woqU 
not  have  spoken  blasphemy  against  Ulm,  who  b 
already  come,  and  who  has  been  bom,  and  has 
suffirred,  and  has  ascended  into  Heaven,  and  will 
come  again  **  (Justin  M.  c.  Tryphon.  §  li6,  p. 
409) ;  and  Justin  affirms  that  he  has  proved,  against 
the  Jews,  that  «« Christ,  who  b  the  I.ord  and  God, 
and  Son  of  God,'*  appeared  to  tbehr  Fatbcfa,  the 
I  Patriarchs,  in  various  forms,  under  the  old  dbpeii- 
sation  (§  128,  p.  425).  Compare  the  authorities 
in  Domer,  On  the  Person  of  Christ,  i.  pp.  2B5- 
271,  Engl.  transL 

In  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  Origcn  wrots 
hb  apok^;etic  work  in  defense  of  Christianity 
against  Celsus,  the  Epicurean,  and  in  Tarioaa  pboes 
(^  that  treatise  he  recites  the  allegations  of  the 
Jews  againat  the  Goapd.  In  one  pasaage,  when 
Cebua,  apeaking  in  the  person  of  a  Jew,  bad  said 
that  one  of  the  Hebrew  propheta  had  predicted  tliat 
the  Son  of  God  would  come  to  judge  the  righteous 
and  to  punish  the  wicked,  Origen  ngoius,  tbat  socb 
a  notion  b  nu)st  iaiproperiy  ascribed  to  a  Jeic ; 
inasmuch  as  the  Jews  did  indeed  look  for  a  Meaaiah, 
but  not  as  the  Son  of  God.  "No  Jew,**  be  sa>s, 
would  aUow  that  any  piophet  ever  said  that  a  Son 
of  God  would  come;  but  what  the  Jewa  do  aay.  Is 
that  the  Chrbt  of  God  will  come;  and  they  often 
dbpute  with  ua  Chriatiana  aa  to  thb  rery  quesUon, 
for  instance,  conceming  the  Son  of  God,  on  the 
plea  that  no  such  Person  exbts  or  waa  ever  fore- 
told" (Origen,  Adv.  Celt.  i.  §  49,  voL  L  p.  365. 
B.;  aee  p.  38  and  p.  79,  ed.  Spencer,  and  other 
places,  e.  g.  pp.  22,  30,  51,  62,  71,  82,  110,  136). 

In  the  4th  century  Euaebiua  testified  that  the 
Jews  of  that  age  would  not  accept  the  title  Sod  oi 
God  aa  applicable  to  the  Mesaiah  (Euaeb.  Deim, 
Evang.  iv.  1),  and  in  bter  daya  they  charge  Chria- 
tiana with  impiety  and  blasphemy  for  deaignatiii^ 
Christ  by  that  title  (Leontiua,  Cone,  Nioen.  ii 
Act  iv.). 

Laatly,  a  learned  Jew,  Orobio,  in  the  17th  sen 
tury,  in  hb  conference  with  limborch,  affirma  that 
if  a  prophet,  or  e\'en,  if  it  wera  poaaible,  the  Meaaiak 
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ro  work  minelM,  and  yet  kj  ol»iin 
to  tfiitfj,  he  ought  to  bo  put  to  deftth  by  stoningf 
u  000  gviitj  of  bhcphemy  (  Orobio  ap.  limboroh, 
imea  CoUatio,  p.  295,  ed.  Good.  1688). 

Hcnee^  therefore,  on  the  whole,  there  ieemi  to 
ke  •nffiooDt  reucm  for  ooncludbg  (with  Baenage, 
tftitoire  de$  Jm/t,  vr.  c  34),  that  although  the 
Jen  of  our  Lord'i  age  might  have  inferred,  and 
oo^t  to  hare  inferred,  from  their  own  Scriptims, 
that  the  Heniah,  or  Christ,  would  be  a  Divine 
Vtaooy  and  the  Son  of  God  hi  the  higheat  tense 
d  Uw  tenu;  and  although  aome  anxmg  them, 
•bo  were  more  enlightened  than  the  rest,  enter- 
uiaed  that  opinion:  jet  it  was  not  the  popular 
tod  gcoeraOy  reooved  doctrine  among  the  Jews 
tbt  the  Messiah  wonld  be  other  than  a  man,  bom 
af  hmaa  parents,  and  noi  a  Divine  Being,  and  Son 
jfGod 

This  oondttsion  reflects  much  light  upon  certain 
■portant  questions  of  the  Gos^  History,  and 
doui  ap  several  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  eri- 
lieMs  of  Christiaaity. 

L  It  mpplics  an  answer  to  the  question,  *<  Why 
naJcsos  Christ  put  to  death?'*  Hewasaoeused 
bj  the  Jewi  before  Pilata  aa  guilty  of  sedition  and 
ftbeOkn  against  the  power  of  Borne  (LAilce  xzlii. 
1-S;  ef.  John  six.  12);  but  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  obsene  that  thia  was  a  mere  pretext,  to  which 
the  Je««  nsorted  for  the  sake  vjf  exasperating  the 
Bnia  governor  against  Him,  and  even  of  com- 
peBing  Pilate,  against  his  will,  to  condemn  Him,  in 
ate  that  he  might  not  lay  himself  open  to  the 
dttige  of  ••not  bdng  Casar's  friend  "  (John  xix. 
IS);  vhereas,  if  our  Lord  had  really  announced  an 
■Im&o  of  emancipating  the  Jews  from  the  Ko- 
ma  foke.  He  would  have  procured  for  Himself 
U»  kfot  and  suppoit  of  the  Jewish   rulers  and 

K«  does  it  appear  that  Jesus  Christ  was  put  to 
ieith  became  He  chdnied  to  be  the  Christ.  The 
•  evi  acn  at  that  time  anxiously  looking  for  the 
Morish;  the  Phariaeea  asked  the  Baptist  whether 
he  VIS  the  Clirist  (John  i.  2Q>25);  "and  all  men 
■wd  m  their  heartt  of  John  whether  he  were  the 
CbriitorDOt"  (Lukeui.  15). 

On  this  it  may  be  observed.  In  passing,  that  the 
poplevdl  knew  that  John  the  Baptist  was  the  son 
i  Ziehsriss  and  Efiabeth;  they  knew  him  to  be 
i«ere  «•«,  bom  after  the  ordinary  manner  of  hu- 
•ao  genenUkm;  and  yet  they  all  thought  it  prob- 
ihk  (hat  Ae  might  he  the  Christ, 

This  dreomstance  proves,  that,  aooording  to 
thdr  notans,  the  Christ  was  mM  to  be  a  Diffhs 
fVnoo;  eertainly  not  the  Son  of  (Sod,  in  the  C3ui»- 
tUD  lense  of  the  term.  The  same  conclusion  may 
btdedoeed  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Jews  of 
^  t!Se  eigeriy  welcomed  the  appearance  of  those 
^  Ckriiti  (Matt.  xxiv.  24),  who  promised  to  do- 
Wr  then  frsm  the  Roman  yoke,  and  whom  they 
^  to  be  mere  men,  and  who  did  not  ckfan  Di- 
viM  ocifpn,  which  they  certainly  would  have  done, 
tf  the  Christ  was  genenlly  expected  to  be  the  Sou 
rf(3od. 

We  Ks  slso  that  after  the  mlracukus  feeding, 
^  people  were  dcnroos  of  "  making  Jesus  a  king  " 

t^  ^  ^)*  ^"^  *^^  ^  raising  of  Laarus  at 
muj  they  met  Him  with  enthusbsttc  aodama- 
l^«*Hoauina  to  the  Son  of  I>vid;  blessed  U 
w  tiMteometh  In  the  name  of  the  Tx>rd  "  (Matt. 
Iii-  >;  Uarit  xl  9;  John  xii.  13).  And  the  eager 
^  mUea  fedlity  with  which  the  Jews  admitted 
^  w^MrisBB  of  ahaost  ewry  fanattosl  adventuier 
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who  professed  to  be  the  Messiah  at  that  ptfled, 
seems  to  show  that  they  would  have  willingly  al- 
k>wed  the  chiims  of  one  who  **  wrought  mat.y  mir* 
ades,**  aa,  even  by  the  confession  of  the  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees,  Jesus  of  Naxareth  did  (John  xi.  47), 
if  He  had  been  content  with  such  a  title  aa  the 
Jews  assigned  to  their  expected  Messiah,  namely, 
that  of  a  great  Prophet,  distinguished  by  mighty 
wori(8* 

We  And  that  when  our  Lord  put  tc  the  Phsri- 
sere  this  question, «  What  think  ye  of  Christ,  whoRe 
Son  is  He?  "  tbeur  answer  was  nol,  *«  He  is  the  Son 
of  God,"  6ii<  **  He  is  the  Son  of  David;  "  and  they 
could  not  answer  the  second  question  which  He  next 
propounded  to  them,  **  How  then  doth  David,  speak- 
ing in  the  Spirit,  call  Him  Lurdf  "  The  reason 
was,  because  the  Pharisees  did  not  expect  the  Mes- 
siah to  be  the  Son  of  (jod ;  and  when  He,  who  is 
the  Messiah,  claimed  to  be  God,  they  rgtcted  his 
claim  to  be  the  ChrisL 

The  reason,  therefore,  of  his  condemnation  by 
the  Jeirish  Sanhedrim,  and  of  his  delivery  to  Pi- 
late for  crucifixion,  vras  not  that  He  churned  to  be 
the  Messiah  or  Christ,  but  because  He  asserted 
Himself  to  be  nmch  more  than  that:  in  a  word, 
because  He  ehdmed  to  be  the  Son  of  God^  and  to 
be  God, 

This  is  further  evident  fh>m  the  words  of  the 
Jews  to  PiUte,  "  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  iaw 
He  ought  to  die,  because  He  made  Himself  the  Son 
of  (Sod  "  (John  xix.  7) ;  and  from  the  previous  res- 
olutkm  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  «*  Then  said  they 
all.  Art  thou  then  the  Son  of  Gk)d?  And  He  said 
unto  them,  Ye  lay  that  I  am.  And  they  said. 
What  need  we  any  further  vritness?  for  we  our- 
selves have  heard  of  his  own  mouth.  And  the 
whole  multitude  of  them  aroee  and  led  Him  unto 
Pikte"  (Luke  xxii.  70,  71,  xxiii.  1). 

In  St.  Matthew's  (iospel  the  question  of  the 
high-priest  is  as  follows:  "I  abjure  thee  by  the 
living  God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  **  (Matt  xxvi.  68).  This 
question  does  not  intimate  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  high-priest  the  Christ  was  the  Son  of  (Sod, 
but  it  shows  that  Jesus  daimed  both  titles,  and  in 
daimuig  them  for  Himself  aaeerted  that  the  Christ 
was  the  Son  of  God;  but  that  this  was  not  the 
p(^ular  opinion,  is  evident  from  the  considenicions 
above  stated,  and  also  from  his  words  to  St.  Peter 
when  the  Apostle  confessed  Him  to  be  the  *«^Cbrist, 
the  Son  of  the  Uvmg  God  *'  (Matt  xvi.  16);  He 
dedared  that  Peter  had  received  this  tiuth,  not 
from  human  testimony,  but  by  extraordinary  reve- 
ktion:  « Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona:  for 
flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven  *'  (Matt  xvi.  17). 

It  was  the  claim  which  He  put  fosth  to  be  the 
Christ  oiuf  Son  of  (Sod,  that  led  to  our  Lord*s  con- 
demnation by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  SanbO' 
drim:  ^  They  all  condemned  Him  to  be  guilty  of 
death"  (Mark  xiv.  64;  Matt.  xxvi.  63-66);  and 
the  sense  in  which  He  daimed  ta  be  Son  of  (Sod  is 
dear  from  the  narrative  of  John  v.  15.  The  Jews 
sought  the  more  to  kill  Him  bseause  He  not  only 
had  broken  the  ^batb,  but  said  aWthat  God  was 
his  own  Father  (ror^pa  YSior  I\t7t  rhw  9^9)^ 
making  Himself  *«  equal  unto  (Sod;  '*  and  when  He 
cUdmed  Divine  preSxistence,  saying,  **  Before  Abra- 
ham was  {iy4yrro),  I  am,  then  took  they  up  stoosf 
to  cast  at  Him  **  (John  viii.  58, 5^);  and  when  Ui 
asserted  his  own  unity  with  (Sod,  ^  I  and  the  Fa- 
ther are  one "  —one  mib$tam>e  {h^)%  not  one 
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(•tt)-^<«t]MD  Um  Jews  took  up  ttooei  igair.  to 
■tone  Him  "  (John  z.  80,  31);  and  thii  it  erident 
■gain  from  their  own  worda,  **  For  a  good  work  we 
■tone  thee  not,  but  for  blasphemy;  and  because 
that  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thjself  God" 
(John  z.  3d). 

Aeeordingly  we  find  that,  after  the  Ascension, 
the  Apostles  labored  to  bring  the  Jews  to  acknowl- 
edge that  Jesus  was  not  only  the  Christ,  but  was 
oZso  a  Divine  Person,  even  the  Lord  Jehovah. 
Thus,  for  example,  St.  Peter,  after  Uie  ou^wuring 
of  the  Holy  Obost  on  the  Day  of  Penteeost  by 
Christ,  says, "  Therefore  let  all  the  house  of  Israel 
know  assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  that  same 
Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  Lobd  (Ki^pioy, 
Jkhovaii)  and  Chntt "  (AcU  ii.  86).a 

S.  This  conclusion  supplies  a  convincing  proof 
of  Christ's  Godhead.  ^  He  is  not  the  Son  of 
God,  equal  with  God,  then  there  is  no  other  alter- 
native but  that  He  was  guilty  of  blasphemy;  for 
He  churned  **God  as  his  own  Father,  mdcing 
Himself  equal  with  (jod,**  and  by  doing  so  He  pro. 
posed  Himself  as  an  object  of  Divine  worahip.  And 
in  that  case  He  would  have  rightly  been  put  to 
death ;  and  the  Jews  in  rejecting  and  killing  Him 
would  have  been  acting  in  obedience  to  the  Iaw 
of  God,  which  commanded  them  to  put  to  death 
an^  prophet,  however  distinguished  he  might  be 
by  the  working  of  miracles,  if  he  were  guilty  of 
Uasphemy  (Deut  ziii.  1>11);  and  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus  would  have  been  an  act  of  pious  zeal  on 
their  part  for  the  honor  of  God,  and  would  have 
commended  them  to  his  favor  and  protection, 
whereas  we  know  that  it  was  that  act  which  filled 
the  cup  of  their  national  guilt,  and  has  made  them 
outcasts  from  God  to  this  day  (Matt,  xxiii.  32^88; 
Luke  ziu.  33-35;  1  Thesa.  ii.  16,  16;  Janies 
V.  6). 

When  they  repent  of  this  sin,  and  say,  <*  Blessed 
(c&Xoynftcvof )  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord/*  and  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  Christ 
and  the  Son  of  God,  coequal  with  (rod,  then  Israel 
shall  be  saved  (Kom.  xi.  26). 

3.  This  conclusion  also  expUins  the  fact  —  which 
might  otherwise  have  perplexed  and  staggered  us 
—  that  the  miracles  which  Jesus  wrought,  and 
which  the  Jews  and  their  rulers  acknowledged  to 
have  been  wrought  by  Him,  did  not  have  their 
due  influence  upon  them;  those  mighty  and  mer- 
ciful works  did  not  produce  the  eflPect  upon  them 
which  they  ought  to  have  produced,  and  which 
those  works  would  have  produced,  if  the  Jews  and 
their  rulers  bad  been  prepared,  as  they  ought  to 
have  been,  by  an  intelligent  study  of  their  own 
Scriptures,  to  regard  tlieir  expected  Messiah  as  the 
Son  of  God,  coequal  with  God. 

Not  l)eing  so  prepared,  they  applied  to  those 
miraeJes  the  test  supplied  by  their  own  Law,  which 
«\)otned  that,  if  a  prophet  arose  among  them,  and 
wjrked  miracles^  and  endeavored  to  draw  them 
«vs<  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  those  mir- 
■shM  were  to  be  r^arded  as  trials  of  their  own  stead- 
futness,  and  were  not  to  be  accepted  as  proofii  of  a 
LHriiie  mission,  **  but  the  prophet  himself  was  to  be 

•  *  In  ascribing  to  St  Peter  the  nmarkablt  prop- 
•sltion  that  **  God  hath  made  J«sns  Jsbotab,^*  the 
vrlter  of  this  article  appears  to  have  overlooked  the 
iMt  that  jcupiof  ("  Lord  ")  in  Acti  ii.  86  refers  to  ry 
^fy  Itao  ("  my  Lord  ")  in  ver.  84,  quoted  Ihim  Ps. 

sz.  1,  where  the  Hebrew  eorrespondeut  is  not  Jeluv 

• 

tell  bot  l^T^  A</Oii,the  eomuum  word  fan  **  lord" 
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pot  to  death  "  (Dent,  ziil  1>11).  rbe  JaM  taM 
our  Lord  and  his  miracles  by  this  hm.  Sona  d 
the  Jews  ventured  to  say  that  **  Jesm  of  Naxaidb 
was  specially  in  the  mind  of  the  Dirine  Lawgiver 
when  He  framed  thai  law "  (see  Fngina  on  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrase  of  Dent  ziii.,  snd  hia  note  on 
Deut  zviii.  16),  and  that  it  was  provided  exprasaly 
to  meet  his  ease.  Indeed  they  do  not  hesitate  ut 
say  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Law,  *•  if  thy  brother, 
the  iOH  of  thy  mother,  entice  thee  •eeretly  *' 
(Dent  ziiL  6),  there  was  a  prophetie  icferenee 
to  the  case  of  Jesus,  who  "  said  that  Be  had  a 
human  mother,  but  not  a  human  frtbcr,  but 
was  the  Son  of  (aod  and  was  (>od  **  (aee  Fafpiv, 
I  c). 

Jesofl  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah;  but,  •*M^«rf«ng 
to  the  popular  view  and  preconceived  notioDS  d 
the  Jews,  the  Messiah  was  to  be  merelj  s  hnmao 
personage,  and  would  not  claim  to  be  God  and  to 
be  entitled  to  Divine  power.  Therefine,  tbcogb 
tliey  admitted  his  miracles  to  be  resflj  wroogbL 
yet  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  clum  grooiMied 
on  thoee  miracles  to  be  true,  but  rather  regarded 
those  nmacles  as  trials  of  their  loyalty  to  the 
One  True  God,  whose  prerogativea,  thej  thooglit, 
were  infringed  and  invaded  by  Htm  who  wrought 
thoee  miracles ;  and  they  even  ascribed  those  min- 
cles  to  the  agency  of  the  Prince  oi  the  Derila 
(Matt  xU.  24,  27;  Mark  iu.  22;  Luke  xi.  15), 
and  said  that  He,  who  wrought  those  mirades, 
had  a  devU  (John  vii.  20,  viii.  48),  snd  they 
called  Him  Beelzebub  (Blatt  z.  85),  becsnae  they 
thought  that  He  was  setting  Himself  in  oppoeitioQ 
to  God. 

4.  **  They  aU  condemned  Hun  to  be  guilty  el 
death"  (Mark  xiv.  64).  The  Sanhedrim  was 
unanimous  in  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  This 
is  remarkable.  We  cannot  suppose  that  there  were 
not  some  conscientious  persons  in  so  nmnennis  a 
body.  Indeed,  it  may  readily  be  allowed  that  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  yirtnatfd  by 
an  earnest  seal  for  the  honor  <tf  God  when  they 
condemned  Jesus  to  death,  and  that  they  did  what 
they  did  with  a  view  to  (jod'a  gkvy,  whidi  they 
suppoeed  to  be  disparaged  by  our  Lord's  preten- 
sioni;  and  that  they  were  guided  by  a  deaiie  to 
comply  with  (iod*s  law,  which  required  them  to  pnt 
to  death  every  one  who  was  guilty  of  bhsphemy  in 
arrogating  to  himself  the  power  which  bekMiged  to 
God. 

Hence  we  may  explain  our  Lord*8  words  on  the 
crces,  **  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  ibiow  90t 
what  they  do  "  (Luke  xxiii.  84),  «<  Father,  they  aic 
not  aware  that  He  whom  they  are  cmeifTing  is 
thy  Son : "  and  St  Peter  said  at  Jerusalem'  to  the 
Jews  after  the  crudfixion,  **  Now,  brethren,  I  wot 
that  through  ignorance  ye  did  it  (i.  e.  rejected  and 
crucified  Christ),  as  did  also  your  rulers  **  (Acta  iii. 
17);  and  St  Paul  dedared  hi  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue at  Antioch  in  Piaidia,  ^  they  that  dwell  at 
Jerusalem,  and  thdr  rulers,  beeauae  they  knew  Him 
not,  nor  yet  the  voices  of  the  prophets,  which  art 
read  every  Sabbath-day,  have  fulfilled  them  in  con- 
demning Him  '*  (Acts  xiii.  27). 


or  ^  master."  8t  Petsr^  meaning  hers  may  be  IUs» 
trated  by  his  laogusga  elsewhere;  see  Aets  ▼.  81 
I  Pat  i.  21,  iii.  22 ;  and  oomp.  Bph.  1.  20-22,  PHil.  iL 
(mi.  On  the  N.  T.  use  of  cw^tov  sse  Wloer,  De  jnjs 
I  voemn  Kiiptot  et  h  jn^coc  «a  Aetis  et  S^.  Apotit.^  ft 
lang.  1828;  Prof.  Ftnart  in  the  BibL  Rfpee,  Ibr  OeSe 
ber,  1881,  pp.  788-776,  and  Orsaser's  Bit 
WMe9t.  4.  neuteH.  OnteUm  (1886K  p.  810 1  A. 
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ii  b  orident  ti^.t  the  predictioni  of  Holy 
may  be  aooompliahed  before  the  eyes  of 
nn^  while  they  are  nnocnucioue  of  that  fulfillment; 
Hid  that  ibe  prophecies  may  be  even  accomplished 
by  peraooe  who  have  the  piopheciea  in  their  hands, 
BDd  do  not  know  that  they  vn  fulfilling  them. 
HcDce  alao  it  is  clear  that  men  may  be  guilty  of 
nMrmoos  aiiis  when  they  are  acting  according  to 
tber  eooadences  and  with  a  view  to  God's  glory, 
snd  whife  they  hold  the  Bible  in  their  hands  and 
hear  its  voice  sounding  in  their  ears  (Acts  ziii.  27) ; 
sad  that  H  is  therefore  of  unspeakable  importance 
not  only  to  hear  the  words  of  the  Scriptures,  but 
to  mark,  ieam,  and  inwardly  digest  Uiem,  with 
humility,  <k)cility,  earnestness,  and  prayer,  in  order 
is  undentand  their  true  meaning. 

Therefore  the  Christian  student  has  great  reason 
to  thank  God  that  He  has  given  in  the  New  Tes- 
tsment  a  divinely-inspired  interpretation  of  the  Oid 
Testament,  and  also  has  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
ttseh  the  Apostles  all  things  (John  xiv.  26),  to 
sbide  forever  with  his  Church  (John  xiv.  16), 
the  body  of  Christ  (Col.  i.  24),  which  He  has 
B^e  to  be  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth  (1  11m. 
ii.  15),  and  on  whose  interpretations,  embodied  in 
the  creeds  generally  received  among  Christians,  we 
nav  sslely  rely,  as  declaring  the  true  »erue  of  the 
Ktk 

If  the  Jews  aud  their  rulers  had  not  been  swayed 
by  prgodice,  but  in  a  careful,  candid,  and  humble 
wpnt  had  considered  the  evidence  before  them,  they 
wooid  have  known  that  their  promised  Messiah  was 
Is  be  the  Son  of  God,  coequal  with  God,  and  that 
He  was  reveakd  as  such  in  their  own  Scriptures, 
Bcd  thtn  hia  miracles  woukl  have  had  their  due 
eftct  upon  their  minds. 

5.  Those  persons  who  now  deny  Christ  to  be  the 
Son  ef  God,  coequal  and  eoetemal  with  the  Father, 
SK  faQowen  of  the  Jews,  who,  on  the  plea  of  seal 
for  the  divine  Unity,  r^ted  and  crucified  Jesus, 
vho  claimed  to  be  God.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
the  Ebkmitea,  Orintbians,  Nasarenes,  Fhotinians, 
•ltd  othen  who  denied  Chri8t*s  divinity,  arose  from 
the  ranks  of  Jndatsm  (cf.  Waterland,  Wotka,  v. 
i40,  ed.  Oxf.  1823:  on  these  heresies  the  writw 
of  this  article  may  perliaps  be  permitted  to  refer  to 
hti  Intnduciion  to  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John, 
m  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament).  It  has 
been  well  remarked  by  the  late  Professor  Blunt  that 
the  arguments  by  which  the  ancient  Christian 
Apobgista,  such  as  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  and 
otLers,  confuted  the  Jews,  afford  the  strongest 
vr>or  against  the  modem  Socinians  (see  also  the 
mnrk  of  St.  Athanasius,  OraL  ii.  mfv.  Ariamn, 
pp.  377-383,  where  he  compares  the  Arians  to  the 

•ews). 
The  Jews  sinned  against  the  comparatively  dim 
irfat  of  the  Olii  Testament:  they  who  have  fidlen 
mio  their  error  r^t  the  evidence  of  both  Testa- 

6.  Lastly,  the  conclusion  stated  in  this  article 
■applies  a  strong  argument  for  the  Divine  origin 
md  tnith  of  Christianity.  The  doctrine  of  Christ, 
fU  &m  of  God  as  weU  as  Son  of  Man^  reaches  from 
(he  ki^keU  pole  of  Divine  glory  to  the  hwett  pule 
9f  kmnan  mfftring.  No  Aamnn  mind  could  ever 
tosc  dtmed  such  a  scheme  as  that:  and  when  it 
«es  pcMcnted  to  the  mind  of  the  Jews,  the  favor^ 
^tO|ie  of  God,  they  could  not  reach  to  titker  of 
fktm  tm  poUe;  they  coukl  not  mount  to  the 
Mgbl  of  the  LHvine  exaltation  hi  Christ  the  Hon 
^  Qtd^  Mr  desoeod  to  the  depth  of  human  suf- 
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fering  in  Christ  the  5on  ^  Mon,  They  hiveoted 
the  £eory  of  txDO  Messiahs,  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  imaginary  contradiction  between  a  suffering 
and  triumphant  Christ;  and  they  rejected  the  doo- 
triue  of  Christ's  Godhead  in  order  to  cling  to  a 
defective  and  unscriptural  Monotheism.  They 
failed  of  grasping  the  true  sense  of  their  own 
Scriptures  in  both  respects.  But  in  the  Gospel, 
Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  reaches 
from  one  pole  to  the  other,  and  fUeth  all  in  all 
(£ph.  i.  23).  The  Gospel  of  Christ  ran  counter 
to  the  Jewish  zeal  for  Monotheism,  and  incurred 
the  charge  of  Polytheism,  by  preaching  Christ  the 
Son  of  God,  coequal  with  the  Father;  and  als9 
contravened  and  challenged  all  the  complex  anc 
dominant  systems  of  Gentile  Polytheism,  by  pro 
claiming  the  Divine  Unity.  It  boldly  confronted 
the  World,  and  it  has  conquered  the  World :  be- 
cause '*  the  excellency  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
is  not  of  man,  but  of  God  **  (2  Cor.  iv.  7). 

The  author  of  the  above  article  may  refer  for 
further  ocxifirmation  of  his  statements,  to  an  ex- 
cellent work  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  B.  D.,  and 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Can) bridge,  entitled 
An  fUustration  of  the  Mtthod  of  exjHoining  the 
New  Tt^amenl  by  the  early  Opinions  of  Jews  ana 
Christians  concerning  Chtisly  Cambridge,  1797 
[new  ed.  1838];  and  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Dorner's  //is- 
tory  of  tlie  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christy  of  which  an  English  translation 
has  been  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1861,  2  vols.;  and 
to  Hagenbach,  Dogmengeschidite,  §§  42,  65,  66, 
4te  Auflage,  Leipz.  1857.  C.  W. 

*  On  the  use  and  meaning  of  the  name  "  Son 
of  God,*'  see  C.  D.  llgen,  De  notione  tituU  FiUi 
Dei^  MetsicB  in  JJbris  sac.  tributi,  in  Paulus's 
Mtmorab.  1795,  St.  vii.  pp.  119-198;  two  arts,  in 
the  Centred  Bepos.  and  Review  (Cambridge)  for 
Oct.  1812  and  April  1813  (by  Edward  Everett); 
Horn,  deb.  d.  verschied,  Sinn^  in  welch.  Christus 
im  N.  T.  Gottes  Sohn  genannt  wii-d^  in  Rohr's 
^'^ng,  f  chiistL  Prediger,  1830,  Bd.  iii.  Heft  2, 
Prof.  Stuart's  /Excursus  on  Rom.  i.  4,  in  his 
Comm.  on  the  Ep.  to  the  Romans  (2d  ed.  1835); 
Dr.  l>ewis  Mayer,  in  the  Amei:  Bibl.  Rejjos.  for 
Jan.  1840;  W.  Gass,  De  utroque  Jesu  ChrisH 
Nomine  in  N.  T.  obvio^  Dei  FiUi  tt  Homitus, 
Vratisl.  1840;  Neander,  Life  of  Jesus,  p.  94  ff. 
(Anier.  trans.);  Schumann,  Chiistus  (1852), i.  254 
ff.,  324  ff.,  and  elsewhere;  Ewald,  Geschidile  Chris- 
tus', 3«  Ausg.,  p.  150  ff.  (2*'  A.  p.  94  AT.) ;  W.  S.  Ty 
ler,  in  the  BibL  Sacra  for  Oct.  1865 ;  and  Cremer, 
BibL-theoL  Wdrterb,  d.  neutest.  Gracitat  (1866), 
art.  vi6s»  The  subject  is  of  course  discussed  in 
the  various  works  ou  Biblical  and  dogmatic  the- 
ology. A. 

SON  OF  MAN  (DltJ"]3,  and  in  Chaldee 

tZ^pkfn^  :  h  vihi  rod  Mp<&vov,  or  uiht  Mpd^ 
wov Jt'  the  name  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  ever^ 
blessed  Trinity,  the  Eternal  Word,  the  Everlasting 
Son,  becoming  Incarnate,  and  so  made  the  Son  of 
Man,  the  second  Adam,  the  source  of  all  grace  to 
all  men,  united  in  his  mystical  body,  the  CbrisUafi 
Chureh. 

1.  In  a  general  sense  every  descendant  of  Ad^ns 
bears  the  name  **  Son  of  Man  '*  in  Holy  Scripture 
as  in  Job  xxv.  6 ;  Ps.  cxliv.  3,  cxlvi.  3 ;  Is.  Ii.  \% 
Ivi.  2.  But  in  a  more  restricted  signification  it  it 
applied  by  way  of  distinction  to  particular  persons. 
Thus  *be  prophet  Ezekiel  is  addressed  by  >lmighti 
God  as  Ben-Adam^  or  »*  S  n  of  Man.**  about  eighty 
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diMs  in  his  pruphecies.  Hiis  title  appean  to  be 
Mtigned  to  Ezelciel  m  a  memento  fix)m  God  — 
ifA9fiyri<ro  iyBptnros  &y)  —  in  order  that  the  proph- 
et, who  had  been  permitted  to  behold  the  glo- 
rious manifestation  of  the  Godhead,  and  to  hold 
converse  with  the  Almighty,  and  to  see  visions  of 
fiituiity,  should  not  be  **  exalted  above  measure  by 
the  abundance  of  his  revelations,**  but  should  re- 
member his  own  weakness  and  mortality,  and  not 
impute  his  jn^phetic  knowledge  to  himself,  but  as- 
cribe all  the  glory  of  it  to  God,  and  be  ready  to 
execute  with  meekness  and  alaoity  the  dnties  of 
his  prophetic  office  and  mission  from  God  to  his 
fellow -men. 

2.  In  a  still  more  emphatic  and  distinctive  sense 
the  title  "  Son  of  Man "  is  applied  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  Messiah.  And,  inasmuch  as  the 
Messiah  is  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
Divme  Person  and  the  Son  of  God  (Ps.  ii.  7,  Ixxxix. 
27;  Is.  vii.  14,  iz.  6),  it  is  a  prophetic  pre-an- 
Douncement  of  his  incarnation  (compare  Ps.  viii. 
4  with  Heb.  ii.  6,  7,  8,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  27). 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  Messiah  is  designated 
by  this  title,  "Son  of  Man,**  in  his  royal  and 
Judicial  character,  particularly  in  the  prophecy  of 
Dan.  vii.  13:  «' Behold  One  Uke  the  Son  of  Man 
eanie  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the 
Ancient  of  Days  ....  and  there  was  given  Him 
dominion  and  glory  ....  His  dominion  is  an 
everUsting  dominion."  Here  the  title  is  not  Ben- 
tjA,  or  Ben~Adam^  but  Bar-tno§h,  which  represents 
humanity  in  its  greatest  frailty  and  humility,  and 
is  a  significant  declaration  that  the  exaltation  of 
Christ  in  his  kingly  and  judicial  office  is  due  to  his 
previotu  condescension,  obedience,  self-humiliation, 
and  suffering  in  his  human  nature  (comp.  Phil.  ii. 
6-11). 

The  title  »  Son  of  Man,**  derived  from  that  pas- 
sage of  Daniel,  is  applied  by  St.  Stephen  to  Christ 
hi  his  heavenly  exaltatiou  and  royal  migesty: 
"  Behold  I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of 
Mao  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God  **  (Acts 
▼ii.  56).  This  title  is  also  applied  to  Christ  by  St. 
John  in  the  Apocalypse,  describing  our  Lord*s 
priestly  office,  which  He  executes  m  heaven  (Rev. 
1.  13):  "  In  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks **  (or  golden  lamps,  which  are  the  emblems 
of  the  churches,  i.  20;,  **one  like  the  Son  of  Man 
clothed  with  a  gannent  down  to  the  foot**  (his 
priestly  attire);  '*his  head  and  his  hairs  were 
white  like  wool,  as  white  as  snow  *'  (attributes  of 
divinity;  comp.  Dan.  vii.  9).  St.  John  also  in 
the  Apocalypse  (xiv.  14)  ascribes  the  title  "  Son  of 
Man  **  to  Christ  when  he  displays  his  kingly  and 
judicial- office:  *'  I  looked  and  beheld  a  white  cloud, 
and  upon  the  cloud  One  sat  like  unto  the  Son  of 
Man,  havhig  on  his  head  a  golden  crown,  end  in 
his  hand  a  sharp  sickle  **  —  to  reap  the  harvest  of 
«he  earth. 

•1.  It  is  observable  that  Esekiel  never  caUs  him- 

vetj  «'  Son  of  Man;'*  and  in  the  Gospels  Christ 

f  never  caUed  *<  Son  of  Man  **  by  the  Evangelists; 

Inn.  wben;>er  that  title  is  applied  to  Him  there,  it 

k  (^iplitd  by  Himtelf. 

The  only  passages  in  the  New  Testament  where 
Christ  is  calkd  "  Son  of  Man  **  by  any  one  excqA 
flimtelj  are  those  Just  cited,  and  they  relate  to 
llim,  not  In  his  humiliation  upon  earth,  but  in 
his  k  nveiily  exaltation  consequent  upon  that  hu- 
osifiation.  The  passage  in  John  xii.  34,  »*  Who  is 
diis  Son  of  Man?"  is  an  inquiry  of  the  people 
Him  who  applied  this  title  to  Himself.   1 
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rbe  reason  of  what  has  been  alioiv 
seems  to  be,  tliat,  as  on  the  one  band  it 
dient  fior  Esekiel  to  be  reminded  of  hk  own  hu- 
manity, in  order  that  he  should  not  be  ebted  bj 
his  reveUtions;  and  in  order  that  the  readers  of 
his  prophecies  might  bear  in  mind  that  the  revela- 
tions in  them  are  not  due  to  Eaeldel,  bat  to  God 
the  Holy  Ghoet,  who  spake  by  him  (see  2  Pet  I 
21);  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  waa  nnrfsnsrj  that 
they  who  saw  Christ's  miracles,  the  evidences  of 
his  divinity,  and  they  who  read  the  evangelie  his- 
tories of  them,  might  indeed  adore  Him  aa  God, 
bat  might  never  forget  that  He  is  Man. 

4.  The  two  titles  **8onofGod**and«8onof 
Ifian,**  declaring  that  in  the  one  Pcnon  of  Christ 
there  are  two  natuiea,  the  natare  of  God  and  the 
nature  of  man,  joined  together,  bat  not  confused, 
are  presented  to  us  in  two  mem<»«ble  pnnssftrs  of 
the  Go^l,  whieh  declare  the  will  of  Christ  that 
all  men  should  confess  Him  to  be  God  and  nan, 
and  which  prodaim  the  blessedness  of  this  ooo- 
fession. 

(1.)  ^  Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  tho  Son  of 
Man,  am  ?  *'  was  oar  Loni*s  question  to  his  Apos- 
tles; and  «« Whom  say  ye  that  I  am?  Simon  IVicr 
answered  and  said,  Thoa  art  the  Quriai,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God.*'  Our  Lord  acknowledged  this 
confession  to  be  true,  and  to  have  been  revealed 
from  heaven,  and  He  blessed  him  who  ottered  it: 
"  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona  .  .  .  .  **  — 
^  Thou  art  son  of  Jonas,  Bar-jona  (oomp.  Joha 
xxi.  15);  and  as  truly  as  thou  art  Bar^ana^  so 
truly  am  I  Bnr-€no$h,  Son  of  Man,  and  Be*- 
EMiim,  Son  of  God;  and  My  Father,  who  is 
in  heaven,  hath  revealed  this  truth  onto  thee, 
l^essed  is  every  one  who  holds  this  fiiith;  Idt  I 
myself,  Son  of  (jod  and  Son  of  Man,  sm  the  liv- 
ing Roek  on  which  the  Chundi  is  built;  and  he 
who  holds  this  feith  is  a  genuine  Petrot,  a  fivdy 
stone,  hewn  out  of  me  the  Divine  Peira,  tlie  Ever- 
Utfting  Bock^  and  built  upon  ma  **  (see  tiie  author- 
ities cited  in  the  note  on  Matt.  xn.  18,  in  the 
present  writer's  edition). 

(2.)  The  other  passage  where  the  two  Utki 
(Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man)  are  found  in  the 
Gospels  is  no  less  significant.  Our  Lord,  standing 
before  Caiaphas  and  the  chief  priests,  waa  interro- 
gated  by  the  high-priest,  ^  Art  thoa  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God?**  (Matt  xzvi.  63;  eomp.  Marie 
xiv.  61).  «*  Art  Uion  what  thou  claimeat  to  be, 
the  Messiah  ?  and  ait  thou,  as  thou  profeaseat  to 
be,  a  Divine  Person,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Son  of 
the  Blessed?**  » Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thoa 
sayest  it;  I  am  **  (Matt  zxvi.  64;  Mark  xiv.  62). 

But,  in  order  tiiat  the  high-priest  and  the  eoun« 
cil  might  not  suppose  Him  to  be  a  Divine  Person 
onfy,  and  fioC  to  be  also  really  and  truly  Man,  our 
Lonl  added  of  hii  own  acoord,  **  Nevertheless  '* 
(wX^y,  btndeSf  or,  as  St  Mark  has  it,  Koi,  abo, 
in  addition  to  the  avowal  of  my  divinity)  *«  I  say 
unto  you,  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  aitd  coming  o 
the  clouds  of  heaven  **  (Matt  xxvi.  64;  Mark  xiv. 
62).  That  is,  *'  I  am  indeed  the  Son  of  God,  but 
do  not  forget  that  I  am  also  the  Son  of  Man. 
Believe  and  ooof^  the  true  feith,  that  I,  wh« 
claim  to  he  the  Christ,  am  Very  God  and  Vcr> 
Man.** 

6.  The  Jews,  in  our  Lord*s  age,  were  not  die- 
posed  to  receive  either  of  the  truths  expcessed  is 
*hose  words.  They  were  so  tenaeious  of  ths  doe 
trine  of  the  Divine  Unity  (as  Uiey  undentood  it 
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kit  tkij  were  not  willing  to  accept  the  Miertion 
Jbat  Chriat  is  the  •«  Son  of  God/*  Verj  God  of 
Voj  God  (eee  above,  artide  Son  op  God),  and 
Ui«T  were  not  diipoeed  to  admit  that  God  oould 
become  Inf^arnate,  and  that  the  Son  of  God  oould 
be  afao  the  Son  of  Man  (see  the  remarks  on  this 
•object  bj  Domer,  On  Ae  Penon  of  Chritt^  In- 
tzodnctkiiiy  throqgbout). 

Uenoe  we  find  that  no  eooner  bad  our  Lord  aa- 
•erted  these  truths,  than  *^  the  higb-priest  rent  bis 
ckithes,  aajring.  He  bath  spoken  blasjiiem  j.  What 
think  ^?  and  tbey  all  coi»danned  Him  to  be  guilty 
of  death  '*  (Matt,  zzvi  65, 66;  Mark  xiv.  63,  64). 
And  when  St.  Stephen  had  laid,  *'  Behold,  I  see 
the  besscos  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing 
oa  the  ngjai  hand  of  God,**  then  they  **  cried  out 
whh  a  load  voice,  and  stopped  their  ears,  and  ran 
npoa  him  with  one  accoid,  and  cast  bim  out  of 
the  city,  and  stoned  him**  (AcU  vii.  57,  58). 
Tbey  oonld  no  longer  restrain  their  rage  against 
him  as  guilty  of  bkuLpbemy,  because  be  asserted 
that  Jesu,  who  had  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of 
(jod,  and  who  had  been  put  to  death  because  He 
Bade  this  assertion,  is  also  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
via  then  glorified;  and  that  therefore  they  were 
mistaken  in  kwking  for  cMotktr  Christ,  ar^  that 
thcf  bad  been  guilty  of  putting  to  death  the  Mes- 
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6.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  clear  view  of  the  diffl- 
cakies  which  the  Gospd  had  to  overcome,  in  pro- 
daiBung  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  and  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  and  to  be  the  Sou  of  Man;  and  in  the 
boilding  up  of  the  Christian  Church  on  this  foun- 
datioB.  It  had  to  encounter  the  pr^udices  of  the 
whole  world,  both  Jewish  and  Heathen,  in  this 
vorfc.  It  did  encounter  them,  and  has  triumphed 
9Wt  them.     Here  is  a  proof  of  its  Divine  origin. 

7.  If  we  proceed  to  analyze  the  \*arioud  passages 
m  the  Gospel  where  Christ  speaks  of  Himself  as 
the  Son  of  Man,  we  shall  find  that  they  not  only 
teMh  the  doctrine  of  the  (iicaniatiou  of  the  Son 
of  God  (and  thus  afibrd  a  prophetic  protest  against 
the  heresies  which  afterwards  impugned  that  doc- 
trine, soch  as  the  heresy  of  the  Docetae,  Valeniiims, 
md  Marekm,  who  denied  that  Jemts  ChrUi  uxi§ 
ccwie  ia  tkejtesh,  see  on  1  John  iv.  2,  and  3  John 
7.1,  bat  they  abo  declare  the  consequences  of  the 
beamation,  both  in  regard  to  Christ,  and  in  re- 
gard also  to  all  mankind. 

The  eonsequences  of  Cbrist*s  Incarnation  leure 
icseribed  in  the  Gospels,  as  a  o^Mcity  of  being  a 
ferhd  pattern  and  example  of  godly  life  to  men 
^Phil  a.  5;  1  Pet  ii.  21);  and  of  suffering,  of 
djing,  at  ^  giving  his  life  as  a  ransom  for  all,*'  of 
b«ag  •*  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
•odd**  (1  John  ii.  2,  iv.  10),  of  being  the  source 
of  hfe  and  grace,  of  Divine  Sonship  (John  i.  12), 
of  Resuftection  and  Immortality  to  all  the  family 
of  Haokind,  as  many  as  receive  Him  (John  iii.  16, 
3d,  XL  25),  and  are  engrafted  into  bis  body,  and 
deave  to  Him  by  faith  and  love,  and  participate  in 
the  Cliristian  sacraments,  which  derive  their  virtue 
ind  efficacy  fiom  his  Incarnation  and  Death,  and 
'laeh  an  the  appointed  instruments  for  oonve}'ing 
iod  impartiag  the  benefits  of  bis  Incarnation  and 
I'wth  to  OS  (eomp.  John  iii.  5,  vi.  53),  who  are 
'*Bsdii  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature **  (2  Pet.  i. 
)i  by  rirtoe  of  our  union  with  Him  who  is  God 
MdMsn. 

The  bibite  value  and  universal  appllcabilitv  of 
*hs  facDsfiis  derivable  from  the  lL;amation  and 
of  the  Son  of  God  aie  described  by  our 


Lord,  declaring  the  perfection  of  the  union  of  tht 
two  natures,  the  human  nature  and  the  Divine,  in 
his  own  person.  **  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to 
heaven  but  He  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even 
the  Son  of  Man  which  is  in  heaven ;  and  as  Moses 
lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so 
must  the  Sou  of  Man  be  lifted  up:  that  whosoecor 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life;  for  (yod  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  bis 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life;  for 
God  sent  not  bis  Son  into  the  worM  to  condemn 
the  workl ;  but  that  the  world  through  Him  might 
be  saved*'  (John  iii  13-17);  and  again,  ^  What 
and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Mao  ascend  up  whers 
He  was  before?"  (John  ri.  62,  compared  with 
Johni.  1-a.) 

8.  By  bis  perfect  obedience  in  our  nature,  ane 
by  his  voluntary  submission  to  death  in  that  nat*ve, 
CSirist  acquired  new  dignity  and  glory,  due  to  his 
obedience  and  sufferings.  This  is  the  dignity  and 
glory  of  bis  mediatorial  kingdom;  that  kingdom 
which  He  has  as  God-man,  "the  only  Mediator 
between  Grod  and  man  '*  —  (as  partaking  perfectly 
of  the  nature  of  both,  and  as  making  an  jA^-one- 
Hieni  between  them),  "the  Man  Christ  Jesus*' 
(1  Tim.  ii.  5;  Heb.  ix.  15,  xii.  2-1). 

It  was  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  humbled  Himself, 
it  is  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  is  exalted ;  it  was  as 
Son  of  Man,  bom  of  a  woman,  that  He  was  made 
under  the  Law  (Gal.  iv.  4),  and  as  Son  of  Man 
He  was  Lord  of  the  Sabbath-day  (Matt.  xii.  8); 
as  Son  of  Man  He  suflered  for  sins  (Matt.  xvii.  12; 
Mark  viii.  31),  and  as  Son  of  Man  He  has  au- 
thority on  earth  to  forgive  sins  (Matt  ix.  6).  It 
was  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  had  not  where  to  lay 
his  head  (Matt.  viii.  20;  Luke  Ix.  58),  it  is  as  Son 
of  Man  that  He  wears  on  his  head  a  golden  crown 
(Kev.  xiv.  14);  it  was  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  was 
i^etrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinful  men,  and  suffered 
many  things,  and  was  rejected,  and  condemned,  and 
crucified  (see  Matt.  xvii.  22,  xx.  18,  xxvi.  2,  24; 
Mark  viii.  31,  ix.  31,  x.  33;  Luke  ix.  22,  44,  xviii. 
31,  xxiv.  7),  it  is  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  now  sits 
at  the  right  band  of  God,  and  as  Son  of  Man  He 
will  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power  and 
great  glory,  in  his  own  glory,  and  in  the  glory  of 
his  Father,  and  all  his  holy  angels  with  Him,  and 
it  is  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  will  *<  sit  on  the  throne 
of  his  glory,**  and  **  before  Him  will  be  gathered 
all  nations  **  (Matt.  xvi.  27,  xxiv.  30,  xxv.  31,  32: 
Mark  xiv.  62;  Luke  xxi.  27);  and  He  will  sendl 
forth  his  angels  to  gather  his  elect  from  the  four 
winds  (Matt.  xxiv.  31),  and  to  root  up  the  tare* 
from  out  of  his  field,  which  is  the  world  (Matt, 
xiii.  38,  41);  and  to  bind  them  in  bundles  to  bum 
them,  and  to  gather  his  wheat  into  bis  bam  (Matt, 
xui.  30).  It  is  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  wUl  call  aU 
from  their  graves,  and  summon  them  to  his  judg- 
ment-seat, and  pronounce  their  sentence  for  ever> 
kwting  bliss  or  woe;  **for,  the  Father  judg^th  no 
man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  /As 
Son;  ....  and  hath  given  Him  authority  to 
execute  judgment  also,  btcaust  He  is  the  Son  of 
Man''  (John  v.  22,  27).  Only  <'the  pure  in  heart 
will  see  God'*  (Matt.  v.  8;  Heb.  xii  14);  but  the 
evil  as  well  as  the  good  will  see  their  Judge:  **  every 
eye  shall  see  Him  **  (Rev.  i.  7).  This  is  fit  and 
equitable:  and  it  is  also  fit  snd  equitable  that  He 
who  as  Son  of  Man  was  jsdi^  by  the  world, 
should  also  judge  the  world :  and  thrit  He  iHio  was 
rejected  opeidy,  and  sufiiered  death  for  aU,  shotdd 
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oe  openly  glori6ed  by  all,  and  be  exalted  in  the 
syea  of  al,  aa  King  of  kiuga,  and  Ijyrd  of  lords. 

9.  ChrUt  ia  represented  in  Scripture  as  the 
lecond  Adam  (1  Cor.  xr.  45,  47;  comp.  Rom.  v. 
14),  inasmuch  aa  He  is  the  Father  of  the  new  race 
of  mankind;  and  u  we  are  all  by  nature  in  Adam, 
lo  are  we  by  gnu»  in  Chriat ;  and  **  as  in  Adam 
all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  all  are  made  alive**  (1  Cor. 
XV.  22);  and  *'  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a 
new  creature"  (2  Cor.  r.  17;  Eph.  iv.  24);  and 
He,  who  is  the  Son^  is  also  in  this  respect  a  Father ; 
and  therefore  Isaiah  joins  both  titles  in  one,  **  To 
OS  a  Sun  is  given  .  .  .  and  his  name  shall  be  called 
the  Mighty  God,  the  EverlasUng  Father''  (h.  ix. 
8).  Christ  is  the  second  Adam,  aa  the  Father  of 
the  new  race;  but  in  another  respect  He  is  unlilce 
Adam,  because  Adam  was  formed  in  mature  roan- 
hood  ^ftmi  the  earth ;  but  Christ,  the  second  Adam, 
is  Ben- Adam,  the  Son  of  Adam;  and  therefore  St 
Lulce,  writing  specially  for  the  Gentiles,  and  desir- 
ous to  show  the  universality  of  the  redan  ption 
wrought  by  Christ,  traces  his  genealogy  to  Adam 
(Lulce  iii.  23-38).  He  is  Son  of  Man,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  the  Promised  Seed,  and  was  conceived 
in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  toolc  our 
nature,  the  nature  of  us  all,  and  became  "Em- 
manuel, God  with  us  "  (Matt  i.  23),  "  God  man- 
ifest in  the  flesh  **  (1  Tim.  iii.  16).  Thus  the  new 
Creation  sprung  out  of  the  old;  and  He  made 
**  all  things  new  "  (Rev.  xxi.  6).  The  Sm  of  God 
in  Eternity  became  the  Son  of  Man  in  Time.  He 
turned  back,  as  it  were,  the  streams  of  pollution 
and  of  death,  flowing  in  the  innumerable  channels 
of  the  human  family,  and  introduced  into  them 
a  new  element,  the  dement  of  life  and  health,  of 
Divine  incomiption  and  immortality ;  which  would 
Dot  have  been  the  case,  if  He  had  been  merely  like 
Adam,  having  an  independent  origin,  springing  by 
a  separate  eflSux  out  of  the  earth,  and  had  not  lieen 
Ben- Adam  as  well  as  Ben-EUthim,  the  Son  of 
Adam,  as  weU  as  the  Son  of  God.  And  this  is 
what  St  Paul  observes  in  his  comparison  —  and 
contrast  —  l)etween  Adam  and  Christ  (Rom.  v.  IS- 
IS), "JNTo/,  as  was  the  transgression  (in  Adam)  so 
likewise  was  the  free  gift  (in  Christ).  For  if  (as  is 
the  fact)  the  many  (i.  e.  all)  died  by  the  transgres- 
sion of  the  one  (Adam),  much  more  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  gift  by  the  grace  that  is  of  the  one 
Man  Jesus  Christ,  overflowed  to  the  many;  and 
fio/,  as  by  one  who  sinned,  so  is  the  gift;  for  the 
judgment  came  from  one  man  to  condemnation, 
but  the  free  gift  came  forth  from  many  transgres- 
sions to  their  state  of  justification.  For  if  by  the 
transgression  of  the  one  (Adam),  Death  reigned  by 
means  of  the  one,  much  more  they  who  receive  the 
sbundance  of  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness 
will  reign  in  life  through  the  one,  Jesus  Christ  .  .  . 
1  hus,  where  Sin  abounded,  Grace  did  much  more 
aboimd  (Rom.  v.  20);  for,  as,  by  the  disobedience 
of  the  one  man  (Adam),  the  many  were  made  sin- 
ners, so  by  the  obedience  of  the  one  (Christ),  the 
msAiy  were  made  righteous.  ..." 

10.  The  benefits  accruing  to  mankind  from  the 
loeamation  of  the  Son  of  God  are  obvious  from 
tbene  considerations :  — 

We  are  not  so  to  conceive  of  Christ  as  of  a  De- 
itvef«>.  external  to  humanity,  but  aa  incorporating 
aumanity  in  Himself,  and  uniting  it  to  God ;  a3 
rescuing  our  nature  from  Sin,  Satan,  and  Death ; 
uid  as  canning  us  through  the  grave  and  gate  of 
death  to  a  glorious  immortality ;  and  bearing  man- 
tlod.  bis  lost  sheep,  on  his  shoulders;  as  bearing 
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us  and  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  trm  (1  Fl^ 
ii.  24);  as  bringing  us  through  suflering  to  gjorj- 
as  raising  our  nature  to  a  dignity  higher  tbao  tlai 
of  angels;  as  exalting  us  by  his  Asomskw  ints 
heaven ;  and  as  making  us  to  ^  ait  together  with 
Himself  in  heavenly  places**  (Eph.  ii.  6),  even  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.  »  To  him  that  overeometh/* 
He  sayi,  "will  I  grant  to  git  with  me  on  my 
tlirone,  even  as  I  also  overcame  and  am  aet  down 
with  my  Father  on  his  throne**  (Rev.  iii.  21). 
Tliese  are  the  hopes  and  pririleges  which  we  dorive 
from  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  who  ia  the  Lile 
(John  i.  4,  xi.  25,  xiv.  6;  1  John  i.  2):  &«m  our 
filial  adoption  by  God  in  Him  (John  L  12;  1  John 
iii.  1,  2) ;  and  from  our  consequent  capacity  of  re- 
ceiving the  Spirit  of  adoption  in  our  hearts  (Gal. 
iv.  6);  and  from  our  membership  and  indwdKng 
in  Him,  who  is  the  Son  of  God  from  all  eternity, 
and  who  became,  for  our  sakea  and  for  oar  salva- 
tion, the  Son  of  Man,  and  submitted  to  the  weak- 
ness of  our  humanity,  in  order  that  we  might  par- 
take in  the  glory  of  his  immortality. 

11.  These  conclusions  from  Holy  Seriptue  have 
been  stated  clearly  by  many  of  the  andent  Fathers, 
among  whom  it  may  suffice  to  maition  St  Ireosens 
(Adv,  Hareeet,  iii.  20,  p.  247,  Grabe):  fipmv(9 
{!XpiffT\n)  &y6p«nrop  r^  0c^*  ci  yap  /J^  AiSpvros 
iifiKfiaer  rhy  iurrlveikov  rod  iu^p^ov,  ovk  h» 
BiKoiws  iyiicfiBji  6  4x^P^^*  ird\iy  re  el  ft^  4  Sehs 
^8«»f»^(raTo  tV  ccn-iipiaM,  ovk  &y  fiefiaUn  fox^ 
fiey  airHiv  icaX  el  fiii  vvvriv4$ii  6  AwBpat- 
vos  r^  Bc^,  ovK  &y  ^3uiHi^  fterarx^^  t q s 
hi^Bapffias'  ISci  yiio  rhv  fie<rirri¥  Bcotr  re 
«rcj  h^pt&wov,  8i&  ryjt  IZtas  wp^s  iKar4povt  oi" 
KtiSrryros  els  i^iKiay  K€U  bpj&voiop  iKoripevt 
ovyayayeiy.  And  iii.  21,  p.  250:  **Hic  igitor 
Filius  Dei,  existens  Verbum  Patris  .  .  .  qnoniam 
ex  Marift  (actus  est  Filius  hominis  .  .  .  primitias 
resurrectionis  hominis  in  Seipso  fiMjiens,  ut  quemad- 
modum  Caput  resurrexit  a  mortuis,  sic  et  rdiquum 
corpus  omnis  hominis,  qui  invenitur  in  vitA  .  .  . 
resurgat  per  compagines  et  ooigunctiones  coaloeena, 
et  confinnatum  augmento  Dei**  (Eph.  iv.  16). 
And  St  Cyprian  (De  Jduhmm  Vaniiate,  p.  5^, 
ed.  Venet  1758):  **  Higus  gratis  dtsciplinseqoe 
arbiter  et  msgista"  Sermo  (A^TOf )  et  FUna  Dti 
mittitur,  qui  per  prophetas  omnes  retro  llluminatcr 
et  Doctor  humani  generis  pnedieabatnr.  Hie  est 
virtus  Dei  .  .  .  eamem  Spiritu  Sancto  ooc>perante 
induitur  .  .  .  Hie  Deus  noster,  Hio  Christns  est, 
qui  Mediator  dnorum  hominem  induit,  quem  per- 
ducat  ad  Patrem.  Quod  homo  est,  esse  Christus 
voluit,  ut  et  homo  poesit  esse,  quod  C^hristna  est.** 
And  St  Augustine  {Serm,  121):  **  Filius  Dei  fiMStna 
est  Filius  hominis,  ut  vos,  qui  eratis  filii  homtnia, 
efficeremini  filii  Dei.'*  C  W. 

*  On  the  title  («Son  of  Man*'  as  applied  to 
Christ,  see  the  works  of  (aaas,  Keander,  and  Cremer, 
as  referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  art  Son  op  God; 
also  Scholten,  De  AppeU.  rod  vlov  rod  &y^M^o<., 
qua  Jeeut  te  Messinm  profeseue  esl,  Tny.  ao  Rhea. 
1809;  C.  F.  Bohme,  Vereuch  d.  GeheimmM  d, 
Mentcheneohnee  eu  enAsMen,  Neust  a.  d.  O.,  1839, 
F.  C.  Baur  in  Hilgenfdd  s  Zeiiaehr.f.  tein.  Tkeol 
for  1860,  Ui.  274-292,  comp.  his  Neuiett.  TheoL 
(1864),  pp.  75-83;  Hilgenfeld,  ui  his  Zeitsekrifi 
etc.  1863,  p.  327  AT.;  Stranss*s  L«ben  Jem  f.  d 
deutsche  Volk  (1864),  $  37;  Weiaaeker,  CTnten 
06.  d.  evang,  Geechichie  (1864),  p.  426  ff.;  Ewald 
GetchichU  Chri$tus\  3«  Ausg.,  p.  304  ff. ;  and  e» 
pecially  Holtsmann,  in  Hi]genMd*s  ZtiUckr,  J 
vfiM,  TheoL  1865,  viiL  212-237,  who  n^kmm  Ihi 
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Bteimiora.  See  fbrCher  W.  8.  TVler, 
in  BSbL  Saera  tat  Jan.  1865,  BejieUag,  Chri^ 
%i9gU  fies  y.  r.  (1866),  pp.  9-34,  and  the  writen 
■3  Biblical  Tlieokigy  in  general,  as  Von  Coelln, 
K«iiflB,  Lots,  SefaoaJd,  and  Wein;  also  the  com> 
ajentaton  on  Matt.  vtii.  90  and  Jolu  i.  5S.  For 
tl«  older  litowtuie,  tee  Hase'a  Ltben  Jem,  4*  Aufl. 
§  &I,  ooie/^  **  Son  of  Han  *'  is  a  frequent  deeig- 
■ation  of  th«  M eaeiah  in  the  apocryphal  Book  of 
EiMKh,  bnt  the  date  <tf  thia  book  ia  uncertain* 
[ijK>cH,  Book  op.]  A. 

*  80NQ.     [Htmm;  Poetbt,  Hebrew.] 

•SONGS  OF  DEGBBBS.  [Dborxbs, 
ik»<»  OP.] 

•SONG  OF  THB  THBEB  HOLY 
CHILiBRBN.     [Daiokl,  Apocryphal  Ai>. 

ORIOXS  lOw] 

•  SONS  OF  THUNDBB.    [Boanbrors.] 
SOOTHSAYER.    [Diyinatxch.] 

•  SOP-     [Lord's  Supper,  vol  ii.  p.  1681  a.] 

SOP^ATBR  (S^crrpoi:  SopaUr).  Sopater 
the  am  of  Pjirhos  of  Beraa  was  one  of  the  com- 
paniooB  of  St.  Paul  on  his  return  fkom  Greece  into 
Alia,  as  he  came  back  from  his  third  missbnary 
joaniej  (Acts  zx.  4).  Whether  he  is  the  same 
vith  Soapater,  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  21,  cannot 
be  positively  determined.  The  name  of  his  father, 
Pmhus,  is  omitted  in  the  received  text,  though  it 
hM  the  aathority  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  A,  B,  D,  E, 
md  the  recently  discovered  Codex  Sinaitlcus,  as 
«eD  as  of  the  Vulgate,  (}optie,  Sahidic,  Philoxenian- 
Syriae,  Armenian,  and  Slavonic  versions.  Mill  con- 
demns it,  apparently  without  reason,  as  a  tradi- 
liooal  glosiB.     [PYRKH08,  Amcr.  ed.] 

W.  A.  W. 

SOFHE^ETH    (Hl^Sfa    [writer,  teribe]: 

2«^pd,  2a/^apdr;  [Vat  Afft^paB,  "XapapaB; 
FA.  in  N.  %a^apa0ti]  Alex.  Ao-c^oa^,  2a/^cipa6'- 
Sopkertl,  Ikphertthy  ^The  children  of  Sophe- 
nUb  **  were  a  family  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zembbabel  among  the  descendants  of  Sol- 
smoa*s  seffauts  (Ear.  ii.  55;  Neb.  vii.  57).  (>aUed 
A2APRfOH  in  1  Esdr.  ▼.  33. 

SOPHONFAS  (SophoHioM).  The  Prophet 
ZKniA3iiAH  (2  Esdr.  i.  40). 

80RGEREB.    [Divination.] 
SOnEtEE:,   THE    VALLEY    OF   (bn3 

jrna?  [see  belowj:  •'A\trmf4ixl  Alex.  x^MOT 
fmt  Xm^X'  ^o^  Sortc).  A  wady  (to  use  the 
BMidera  Arahie  term  which  precisely  answers  to  the 
Habcew  wtchat)^  in  which  lay  the  residence  of 
DefiUi  (Jodg.  xvi.  4).  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
FhiEstin*  place,  and  possibly  was  nearer  Gaxa  than 
inyotber  of  the  chief  Philistine  cities,  since  thither 
waa  taken  after  his  capture  at  DeliUh's 
Beyond  this  there  are  no  indications  of  its 
is  it  mentioned  again  in  the  Bible. 
ioB  and  Jerome  {OnumatL  %^f^-x)  ^^^  ^^"^ 
s  vjHsfe  named  Gapharscraeh  was  shown  in  their 
4sy  Moo  |||0  north  of  Elentheropolis,  near  the  town 
If  Sear  (or  Saraa),  t.  e.  Zorah,  the  native  phuse  of 
Imbhu.*'  Zorah  is  now  supposed  to  have  been 
hAy  10  miles  N.  of  BeiuJiMn,  the  modem  repre- 

e  Tha  AA  Is  no  donht  Um  last  lalic  of  Nax«^:  eompb 
Mmttn;  sad  Kamaji,  Riraa. 

*  ■.  rm  ^  TcVIa  (AUm,  860)  proposse  tbs  Wadf 
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sentaU«e  of  Eleutheropolis,  though  It  n  iao4  impo» 
sible  that  there  may  have  been  a  second  ftnthsi 
south.  No  tiaoe  of  the  name  of  Sorek  has  been 
ye#  discovered  either  in  the  one  positioB  or  tht 
other.^  But  the  district  is  comparatively  unuf 
plored,  and  doubtless  it  will  ere  long  be  discovered. 
The  word  Sorek  in  Hebrew  signifies  a  peeuUariy 
choice  kind  of  vine,  which  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  dusky  color  of  its  grapes,  that 
perhaps  being  thi^  meaning  of  the  root  ((jeseuius, 
Thts.  p.  1648).  It  occurs  b  three  passages  of  the 
Old  Test  (Is.  V.  8;  Jer.  ii.  21;  and,  aith  a  mod- 
ification, in  Gen.  xlix.  « 11).  It  appears  to  be  used 
in  modem  Arabic  for  a  certain  purple  grape,  gn  wn 
in  Syria,  and  highly  esteemed ;  which  is  noted  fcr 
its  small  raisins,  and  minute,  soft  pips,  and  pro- 
dunes  a  red  wine.  Thia  being  the  case,  the  valley 
of  Sorek  may  have  derived  its  name  from  the  growth 
of  such  vines,  though  it  is  hardly  safe  to  affirm  the 
foot  in  the  unquestioning  manner  in  which  Gesenius 
( The*,  ibid. )  does.  Ascalou  was  celebrated  among 
the  ancients  for  its  wine;  and  though  not  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Zorah,  was  the  natural  port  by 
which  any  of  the  productions  of  that  district  would 
be  exported  to  the  west  G. 

SOSIP'ATER  CloKrirarpos-'  SotipaUr).  L 
A  general  of  Judas  Maocabsus,  who  in  oor\junction 
with  Dositheus  defeated  Timotbeus  and  took  him 
priHoner,  c.  b.  c.  164  (2  Mace.  xii.  19-24). 

2.  Kinsman  or  fellow  tribesman  of  St  Paul, 
mentioned  in  the  salutations  at  the  end  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  21).  He  is  probably 
the  same  person  as  Sopater  of  Beroea.  B.  F.  W. 

SOSTHENES  {Xunr04yiif  [preserver  of 
UrenytA] :  Sinfhenes)  was  a  Jew  at  Corinth,  who 
was  seized  and  beaten  in  the  presence  of  Gallic,  on 
the  refusal  of  the  ktter  to  entertain  the  charge  of 
heresy  ivhich  the  Jews  alleged  against  the  Apoetle 
Paul  (see  Acts  xviii.  12-17).  His  precise  connec- 
tion with  that  aflUir  is  left  in  some  doubt  Some 
have  thought  that  he  wss  a  Christian,  and  was 
maltreated  thus  by  his  own  countrymen,  because 
he  was  known  as  a  special  friend  of  PauL  But  il 
is  improbable  if  Sostbeues  was  a  believer,  that  Luke 
would  mention  him  merely  as  '*  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue  '*  (dpxttn/riiTwyos),  without  any  allu- 
sion to  his  change  of  faith.  A  better  view  is,  that 
Sosthenes  was  one  of  the  bigoted  Jews;  and  that 
"  the  crowd  "  (trdrrts  simply,  and  not  wdyrts  ol 
*E\Ai}Kcr,  is  the  true  reading)  were  Greeks  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  indifference  of  Gallio,  and 
ever  ready  to  show  their  contempt  of  the  Jews, 
turned  their  uidignation  against  Sosthenes.  In  fhia 
case  he  must  have  been  the  successor  of  Crispua, 
(Acts  xviii.  8)  as  chief  of  the  synagogue  (possibly 
a  colleague  with  him,  in  the  looser  sense  of  ^x^ 
trvydy^oi,  ss  in  Mark  v.  22),  or,  as  Biscoe  coo* 
jectures,  may  have  belonged  to  some  other  tytuh. 
gogue  at  Corinth.  Chrysoetom's  notion  Uiat  Crispw 
and  Sosthenes  were  names' of  the  same  person,  ie 
arbitrary  and  unsupported. 

Paul  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Orinthiana 
Jointly  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  a  certain  Sot- 
thenes  whom  he  terms  ^  the  brother  **  (1 0>r.  1. 1/. 
The  mode  of  dssignation  implies  that  he  was  wdl 
known  to  the  (jorinthians;  and  some  have  heU 
that  he  was  identical  with  the  Sosthenes  mentioned 


A'mnm,  which  runs  from  near  Brit  Jibrm  to 
but  thia  he  admits  to  b*  mere  eoqjeoture. 

c  The  Arabfcs  versions  of  this 
tstm  8orsk  as  a  proper 
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m  th«  AoU.  If  thii  be  w,  he  must  have  been  eon- 
fcrted  et  a  later  period  (WeUtein,  N.  Tett.  tol.  ii. 
p.  676),  and  have  beeu  at  Epbetus  and  not  at  Cor- 
inth,  wheii  Fkul  wrote  to  the  Corinthiaiis.  The 
nam.e  was  a  oommon  one,  and  but  litUe  stress  can 
be  laid  on  that  coincidence.  Eusebius  says  {B,  E. 
i.  \%  §  1)  that  this  Sosthenca  (1  Cor.  L  1)  was 
one  of  the  serenty  disciples,  and  a  later  tradition 
adds  that  he  became  bishop  of  the  church  at  Colo- 
phon in  Ionia.  H.  B.  H. 

SOSTRATUS  {"ZAvrparot  [wxiimr  of  <Ae 
ifiity]:  SoUratiu)^  a  commander  of  the  Syrian 
garrison  in  the  Acra  at  Jerusalem  {6  r^f  hcoowA' 
\cwf  lirapxof )  ^°  ^®  ^fS^  of  Antiochus  Epipnanes 
(c  B.  c.  172:  2  Maoo.  iv.  27,  29).        B.  F.  W. 

SOTAI  [2  sjl.]  (^^'iD  \<m€  who  turns  aside]: 

SwTot,  SovTft;  Alex,  lovrtci  in  Neh. :  5otnf,  So> 
thaX).  The  children  of  SoUi  were  a  bmily  of  the 
descendants  of  Solomon's  servants  who  returned 
with  Ztfubbabel  (Esr.  ii.  56;  Neh.  vii.  67). 

•  SOUTH,  QUEEN  OF  THE.  [Shkba.] 

SOUTH  RA'MOTH  (PJQ  niDT:  4w 
*Pafi%  v&TOv'y  Alex,  ck  pOftaB  v.:  BamtMh  ad  me- 
ridiem). One  of  the  places  frequented  by  David 
and  his  band  of  outlaws  during  the  Utter  part  of 
SauPs  life,  and  to  his  friends  in  which  he  showed 
his  gratitude  when  opportunity  offered  (I  Sam. 
zzx.  27).  llie  towns  mentioned  with  it  show  that 
Ramoth  must  have  been  on  the  southern  confines 
of  the  country  —  the  very  border  of  the  desert. 
Bethel,  in  ver.  27,  is  almost  certainly  not  the  well- 
known  sanctuary,  but  a  second  of  Uie  same  name, 
and  Hebron  was  probably  the  most  northern  of  all 
the  places  in  the  list  It  is  no  doubt  identical 
with  Ram  ATI!  of  thb  South,  a  name  the  same 
in  every  respect  except  that  by  a  dialectical  or 
other  change  it  is  made  plural,  Ramoth  instead  of 
Ramath.  G. 

SOW.  [SwiNE-l 

SOWER,  SOWING.  The  operation  of  sow- 
big  with  the  hand  is  one  of  so  simple  a  character, 
as  to  need  little  description.  The  Eo^yptian  paint- 
ings furnish  many  illustrations  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  conducted.  The  sower  held  the  ves- 
sd  or  basket  containing  the  seed,  in  his  left  hand, 
while  with  his  right  he  scattered  the  seed  broad- 
cast (Wilkinson's  Atic,  Kg.  ii.  12,  18,  39;  see 
AoRicuLTURE  for  one  of  these  paintings).  The 
"drawing  out"  of  the  seed  is  noticed,  as  the  most 
charscterlstic  action  of  the  sower,  in  Ps.  cxxvi.  6 
(A.  V.  "precious  *')  and  Am.  ix.  18:  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  this  expression  refers  to  drawing  out 
the  handful  of  seed  from  the  basket,  or  to  the 
dispersion  of  the  seed  in  ret^ular  rows  over  the 
eround  (Geseu.  Thei.  p.  827).  lu  some  of  the 
flgyptian  paintings  the  sower  is  represented  as  pre- 
ceding the  plough :  this  may  be  simply  the  result 
of  bad  perspective,  but  we  are  toM  Uiat  such  a 
pnictioe  actually  prevails  in  the  East  in  the  ease  of 
sandy  soils,  the  plough  serving  the  purpose  of  the 
barrow  for  covering  the  seed  (RusseH's  Aleppo^  i. 
^4).     In  wet  soils  the  seed  was  trodden  in  by  the 


a  ^  Ploughs  In  the  Bast,  at  present,  often  hare  a 
qnlTer  or  tunnel  afctaohfld  to  the  fh>nt  of  them,  espe- 
Hally  when  the  soil  is  mellow  and  easily  bn^eo, 
'Juough  which  the  grsin  Is  dropped,  and  then  covered 
«p  by  the  earth  as  turned  aside  In  the  fhrrow.  It 
■lay  be  stated  Iwrr  that  ploughs  In  Palestine  have 
B«Ms  in«azlahly  but  on^  handle,  which  the  driver 
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feet  of  animals  (Is.  xxxiL  SO),  as 
Wilkinson's  Ane.  Eg.  U.  12.«  The  sofwing 
commenced  in  October  and  continued  to  the  end  of 
February,  wheat  behug  pot  in  before,  and  liwlej 
after  the  beginning  of  January  (Ruasell,  L  74). 
The  Mosaic  bw  prohibited  tiM  sowing  of  mixed 
seed  (Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  9):  ioKi^bna\Ant. 
iv.  8,  §  20)  supposes  this  prohibition  to  be  based 
on  the  repugnancy  of  nature  to  iutermlxtote,  but 
there  would  appear  to  be  a  further  object  of  a  moral 
character,  namely,  to  impress  on  men^s  minda  the 
general  lesson  of  purity.  The  r^ulatioo  rffered  a 
&vorable  opportunity  for  Rabbinical  refinc/.^nt,  th; 
results  of  which  are  embodied  in  the  trekUm  of  Hm 
Mishna.  enUtled  Kilaim,  §§  1-Z,  That  the  aa- 
eient  Hebrews  did  not  consider  themselvea  piohilv 
ited  from  planting  several  kinds  of  seeds  in  the 
same  field,  appears  from  Is.  xxidii.  25.  A  distine- 
tion  is  made  in  Lev.  xi.  37,  38,  between  dry  and 
wet  seed,  in  respect  to  omitaet  with  a  corpse;  the 
latter,  as  being  more  susceptible  of  confaminatjoo, 
would  be  rendered  unclean  Uiereby,  the  former 
would  not.  llie  analogy  between  the  gcrminataon 
of  seed  and  the  eflects  of  a  principle  or  a  eonrse  d 
action  on  the  human  character  for  good  or  for  evil 
is  frequently  noticed  in  Scripture  (Pror.  xL  18; 
Matt  xiu.  19,  24;  2  Cor.  ix.  6;  Gal.  vi.  7). 

W.  L.R 

SPAIN  (Swoyfa:  Ifitpania).  The  Hebrews 
were  acquainted  with  the  position  and  tbe  miners] 
wealth  of  Spain  from  the  time  of  Solomon,  whose 
alliaiice  with  the  Phoenicians  enlaiged  the  circle  of 
their  geographical  knowledge  to  a  ^-ery  great  extent. 
[TAH8HifiH.]  The  local  designation,  Tarafaiah,  rep- 
reaenting  the  Tartessta  of  the  Gredcs,  probably 
prei'ailed  until  the  fame  of  the  Roman  wan  in  that 
country  reached  the  East,  when  it  was  superseded 
by  its  classical  name,  which  is  traced  back  by  Bo- 
chart  to  the  ShemiUc  tsAphdnj  "  rabbit,**  and  by 
Humboldt  to  the  Basque  Kxpana,  deecripii^'e  of  its 
positiou  on  the  edye  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
{Diet  of  Geog.  i.  1074).  The  Latin  form  of  this 
name  is  represented  by  the  'lowoyla  of  1  Mace. 
viii.  8  (where,  however,  some  copiea  exhibit  the 
Greek  form),  and  the  Greek  by  the  %wQMia  of  Rom. 
XV.  24,  38.  llie  passages  cited  contain  all  the 
Biblical  notices  of  Spain :  in  the  forvaet  the  ooo 
quests  of  the  Romans  are  descrilied  in  eomewhaf 
exaggerated  terms;  for  though  the  Carthaginians 
were  expelled  as  early  as  B.  c.  206,  the  native  tribes 
were  not  finally  subdued  until  B.  c.  25,  and  not 
until  then  couM  it  be  said  with  truth  thai  ^  tb^ 
had  conquered  all  the  pUce**  (1  Mace.  viii.  4).  In 
the  latto",  St.  Paul  announces  his  intention  of  vis- 
iting Spain.  Whether  he  carried  out  this  inten- 
tion is  a  disputed  point  connected  with  his  peraor«al 
history.  [Paul.]  The  mere  intention,  howewr, 
implies  two  interesting  facts,  namely,  the  estebliah- 
ment  of  a  Christian  community  in  that  co  sntrr, 
and  this  by  means  of  Hellenistic  Jews  res^lcnt  there. 
We  have  no  direct  testimony  to  cither  of  thess 
fiscts;  but  as  the  Jews  had  spread  ahmg  the  shosts 
of  the  Mediterrsnean  as  fiur  as  (Gyrene  in  Africa  and 
Rome  in  Europe  (Acts  ii.  10),  there  woold  be  ns 


holds  by  one  hand,  while  he  carries  his  long  goad  Is 
the  other.  This  peculiarity  makes  the  Saviour's  ax 
presslon  precisely  aoeniats :  ^  He  that  puttetti  Aw 
Aoiiif  to  the  plough,*'  etc.  (Luke  Ix.  (Bj ;  wlierBaa,  wtth 
the  plough  constructed  as  among  lis,  tbs  plural  wovM 
be  more  natnrsl  Uian  the  singular.  H. 
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iAsolk}  in  aHaming  that  thej  were  aho  found  in 
the  ooimuMcUl  ettiM  of  the  eMtern  oooat  of  Spain. 
Dm  earij  iotnidaction  of  Chiuitaoity  into  that 
maatij  is  attaited  by  Iniuens  (i.  8)  and  Tertullian 
(odip.  JmL  7).  An  inacription,  purporting  to  record 
ft  penacwtion  of  the  Spanish  Giristians  in  the  reign 
of  Itat,  ia  probably  a  finrgerf  (Gieaeler's  £wL 
SiA^  82,  note  5).  W.  L.  B. 

*  SPAN.     [Wnoim  ahd  MxAauBBS,  11. 

L  (1.)] 

SPABBOW  (nHS?,  teq>p^;  5pyfor,  ^(9- 
ia»,  rh  vrrcu^ir,  arpovdiop'-  x^A^^'  ^  Neh.  v. 
i8,  where  LXX.  probably  read  1^0^ :  anty  voht- 
i-f-u,  passer).  The  above  Heb.  word  oecurs  up- 
wAids  of  fatty  times  in  the  O.  T.  In  all  passages 
exeeptiag  two  it  ia  rendered  by  A.  Y.  indifiteently 
-bird*'  or  **fomV*  In  Pk.  bEuir.  8,  and  Ps.  cu. 
7.  A.  T.  rendera  it  »  sparrow."  The  Greek  (rrpov 
6W  (^^spanow,**  A  V.)  ooeun  twice  in  N.  T., 
Uatt.  X.  99,  Luke  xu.  6,  7,  where  the  Vulg.  nas 

f^jiseres.  Tzifpdr  (*^^5^),  firom  a  root  signify- 
\dz  to  ^  chirp  **  or  **  twitter,"  appears  to  be  a  pho- 
Mtie  iqwesentatbn  of  the  call  note  of  any  paner- 
ice  biid.o    Similarly  the  modem  Aiaba  use  the 

term  ii*y\  {»fUM$h)  fx  all  small  birds  which 
chirp,  and  \%\\s  {urwtmr)  not  only  for  the  star- 
fin^,  tot  for  any  other  bird  with  a  harsh,  shrill 
twiucr,  both  these  being  evidently  phonetio  names. 

TzippSr  ia  therefore  exactly  translated  by  the 
LXX.  arpw/0io9^  explained  by  Moschopulus  rk 
uucpii  rmw  6pvUimp,  although  it  may  sometimes 
ture  been  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense.  See 
Alben.  Deipn.  ix.  391,  where  two  kuids  of  trrpou- 
9ta  in  the  more  restricted  signification  are  noted. 

It  waa  reserved  lor  later  naturalists  to  discrim- 
ffiste  the  immeose  variety  of  the  smaller  birds  of 
the  passerine  order.  l£xoepting  in  Uie  cases  of  the 
thnubes  and  the  larks,  the  natural  history  of  Aris- 
totle searoely  ooKprdiends  a  kmger  catalogue  than 
thstofMoaea. 

Tet  in  tew  parts  of  the  world  are  the  species  of 
jamenoe  birds  more  numerous  or  more  abundant 
dan  in  Palestine.  A  rery  cursory  survey  has  sup- 
plied a  Bsi  of  above  100  diJBerent  species  of  this 
Older.     See  IbUy  woL  L  p.  36  ff.  and  vol.  iv.  p. 

mit 

But  ahhoogh  so  numerous,  they  are  not  gener- 
iBv  notieeable  for  any  peculiar  brilliancy  of  plum- 
•Sjt  beyond  the  birds  of  our  own  climate.  In  fact, 
vith  the  exception  of  the  denizens  of  the  mighty 
ibfeits  and  fertile  alluvial  plains  of  the  tropics,  it 
k  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  the  nearer  we 
ipproach  the  equates,  the  more  gorgeous  ueoes- 
wilj  ia  the  coloration  of  the  biids.  Tliere  are 
certain  tropical  fiunilies  with  a  brilliancy  of  plum  - 
Hit  which  is  unrivalled  dsewbere;  but  any  out- 
(jiiH^  membere  of  these  groups,  as  for  instance  the 
kingihber  of  Britain,  or  the  bee-eater  and  roller  of 
Europe,  are  not  surpassed  in  brightness  of  dress  by 
aoj  <^  their  soatbero  relations.  Ordinarily  in  the 
nnner  temperate  regions,  especially  in  those  which 
lilts  Palestine  possess  neither  dense  forests  nor 
there  is  nothing  in  the  brilUanev  of  plum- 
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age  which  especially  arrests  the  attention  of  the 
unobservant  It  is  therefore  no  matter  for  surprise 
if,  in  an  unscientific  age,  the  smaller  birds  were 
generally  grouped  indiscriminately  under  the  term 
isij^dr,  ipvtHiop  or  p<u»er.  The  proportion  of 
bright  to  obscure  colored  bbds  is  not  greater  io 
Pakstine  than  in  England;  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  southern  portion,  Judsea,  where  the  wil- 
deniess  with  its  bare  hills  and  arid  rarin(s  affa-da 
a  home  chiefly  to  those  species  which  rely  for  safety 
and  coneealment  on  the  modesty  and  inoonspio- 
nousness  of  thar  plumage. 

Although  the  common  sparrow  of  England  {Pat- 
$er  domesticu$^  L.)  does  not  occur  in  the  Holy 
LAud,  its  place  is  abundantly  supplied  by  two  very 
closely  allied  Southern  speciee  (PaMsei'  gaUciooUi^ 
Vieill.  and  Putser  cisaipintt,  Tem.).  Our  l^glish 
Tree  Sparrow  {Paster  nunUftnm,  L.)  ii  also  very 
common,  and  may  be  seen  in  numbers  ou  Mount 
Olivet,  and  also  about  the  sacred  iuclosure  of  the 
mosque  of  Omar,  lliis  is  perhaps  the  exact  spe- 
cies referred  to  in  Ps.  Izxxiv.  3,  **  Yea,  the  sparrow 
hath  found  an  house." 

Though  in  Britain  it  seldom  frequents  bouses, 
yet  in  China,  to  which  country  its  eastward  range 
extends,  Mr.  Swinhoe,  in  his  Oituthoiogy  of  Amtiff^ 
hiforms  us  its  habits  are  precisely  those  of  our 
familiar  house  sparrow.  Its  shyness  here  may  be 
the  result  of  persecution ;  but  in  the  East  the  Mu»- 
sulmans  hold  in  respect  any  bird  which  resorts  to 
their  houses,  and  in  reverence  such  as  build  in  or 
about  the  mosques,  considering  them  to  be  under 
the  Dirine  protection.  This  natural  veneration 
has  doubtless  been  inherited  from  antiquity.  VVe 
learn  from  iElian  ( Var,  HisL  v.  17)  that  the  Atlie- 
nians  condemned  a  man  to  death  for  molesting  a 
sparrow  in  the  temple  of  iEsculapius.  The  story 
of  Aristodicus  of  Cyme,  who  rebuked  the  cowardly 
advice  of  the  oracle  of  Branchidae  to  surrender 
suppliant,  by  his  symbolical  act  of  driving  the  spar- 
rows out  of  the  temple,  illustrates  the  same  senti- 
ment (Herod,  i.  159),  which  waa  probably  shared 
by  David  and  the  Israelites,  and  is  alluded  to  in 
the  psalm.     There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  inter- 

preting  niH^Tp,  not  as  the  altar  of  sacrifioe  ex- 
clusively, but  as*  the  phu)e  of  sacrifice,  the  sacred 
indosure  generally,  rh  r4fji4yo**  ^fanum."  The 
interpretation  of  some  commentators,  who  would 

expkin  *^1&^  m  this  passage  of  certain  sacrsd 
birds,  kept  and  preserved  by  the  priests  in  the 
temple  like  the  Sacred  Ibis  of  the  Egrptians,  seems 
to  be  wholly  without  warrant  See  Bochart,  iii. 
21,  22. 

Most  of  our  commoner  small  birds  are  found  in 
Palestine.  The  starling,  chaffinch,  greenfinch, 
linnet,  goldfinch,  com  bunUug,  pipits,  blackbird, 
song  thrush,  and  the  various  species  of  wagtail 
abound.  The  wood  Urk  {Alauda  arborea,  L.), 
crested  lark  (GaUrida  aittata,  Boie.),  Calandm 
hu-k  {Afelanocorypha  caUindra,  Bp.),  short-toed 
lark  {CalindrtUa  brachydactyla^  Kaup.),  Isabel 
btrk  XAliOMda  desertij  Licht.),  and  Murious  other 
desert  species,  which  are  snared  in  great  numbers 
for  the  markets,  are  &r  more  numerous  on  the 
southern  pUuns  than  the  skylark  in  England.  In 
the  olive-yards,  and  among  the  brushwood  of  the 
hills,  the  Ortohn  bunting  (Emberiza  hwiulana 
L.),  and  especially  Cretachmaer*s  bunting  {fCmU. 
rtcj  OBsia,  Cretz.),  take  the  place  ot  our  common 
yellow-hammer,  an  exclusively  northern  spscisa. 
i  Indeed,  the  »«oond  is  seklom  out  of  the  travsUar's 
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4fH  iunt^JiK  l>«lbn  him  ftem  bcngll  to  boagh 
■ritfa  lU  wniplt  but  not  nnpln^sg  not*.  A>  mat 
of  our  mrbkcn  (£^rindi>)  in  *uium«r  mlgruU, 
■iid  bvt  m  wide  eudm  rmngi.  It  wu  bi  tw  upectad 
tfaat  tlw)'  iliould  occur  In  Sjn»;  »nd  Keordinglj 
ipwuiU  of  twentj  of  tboM  oil  Uu  Uriliib  liit  hmvs 
been  nolfd  tfaere,  Including  tta*  robin,  rtdilut, 
whitelbniat,  blukcip,  nightiufiile,  wiUoo- 
Dutlord  mrblcr,  whinchal.  Mid  utcuechEt. 
lidM  tben,  tbs  PmluliM  liUt  contain  fou 
otben,  more  Hiutliaii  ipMlci.  of  wbicb  th> 
lul«rating  in  ps-bipi  Uw  UUk  tkiitul  (6'u 
KhanitKia,  Bp.),  lbs  orph(«i  (Oit-nicn  orpJiaa, 
Boiclind  tbs  SudiflUn  yntbtn  (Sj/lvia  mtlano. 
Ctphiih,  LMb.). 

Tbi  cbali  (Snxiaila),  repn«nt«d  In  Britain  b; 
tiM  wbntor,  vbindut,  ud  itoncchat.  ue  very 
numcroui  In  the  wutbem  paiti  of  ths  countrjr.  At 
leul  nine  ipcciH  hai-e  been  obaored,  uid  bj  tbeir 
linlj  motioni  uid  the  ilTlklng  oonlrut  of  black 
lod  white  in  the  plumage  of  moel  of  tbem,  Ibej  an 
Uw  moat  atuicliie  and  conipieuoui  bird-inbib- 
[tiuiti  which  catch  the  eye  in  the  hill  country  of 
JudBa.  tbe  faiorile  mart  of  the  genu*.  Yet  they 
ung  tbe  Bedouin  inbibiUjiU 
puiih  them  fmn  tbe  larki. 
'The  rock  iparrow  [/"((nmin  HuiWr,  Slrickl.)  u  a 
COdmioD  bird  In  tbs  barer  portion)  of  Palealine, 
■ubewing  woodi,  and  generally  to  be  Ren  penhed 
done  on  the  lop  of  a  tack  or  on  any  large  atone. 
From  tbii  habit  it  bai  been  conjectured  to  be  tbe 
bfaid  (lluded  to  ia  i'a.  di.  7,  m  "  the  ipsmj* 


of  PalHtin*  ai«  the  tbrikn  (Lanii),  id  wUck  tte 
RcUbafiked  abiike  {Lamiia  eaUMfio,  L.)  ia  a  **ri^"* 
nample  in  tb*  laiitli  of  Englud,  but  thoe  i^n- 
MUled  b;  at  bait  fin  qiecica,  all  abdodaiitl;  lad 
geoenllj  diatributed,  namely,  KtauoeUnmu  T^ta, 
Up.,  tba  woodohat  ihrike.  Lnmitt  murvSomatt,  L. 
L.  lima;  Lj  L.  ptmmatat.  Tan.;  aod  T»l^ 
OfHU  cinjuOalMt,  Gr. 

Tb«n  an  bat  two  alluiuoni  to  (he  nnging  ef 
Uida  in  the  Scriptuna,  tiJxl.  liL  4  and  Pa,  en.  11, 
"  By  tbem  ibaU  tbe  fowlt  (^^r)  vf  tbe  heanB  bva 
thmr  habitation,  which  aing  among  the  braiKlie^" 
Am  tbe  paalmiat  ii  ben  ipeaking  of  tbe  aida  cf 
atnwuB  and  liiBi  ("  By  tbem  "J,  he  [^obaUy  had 
In  hia  mind  tbe  bulbul  (JtAJij)  of  the  countij,  (■ 
Palceline  nightjngile  (/xoi  xayihopfffiuM,  Ueai|V.), 
a  bird  not  lei^  far  removed  bum  tbe  tiuwh  Uib^ 
and  a  clotely  allied  ipcciea  of  ■bich  ia  tlie  Ira 
bulbul  of  Penia  and  India.  Thit  loielj  •mgMa', 
whose  notes,  for  volume  and  nrielj,  surpsM  tface* 
of  tbe  nightingale,  wuiting  only  the  final  cMieDee, 
atKnind)  in  all  the  wooded  dittricl*  of  I'alMtine,  and 
especially  by  the  tianka  of  the  Jordan 


■ttMb  alocie  upoti  the  bousetop ; "  bnt  •*  the  rock 
sparrow,  though  found  among  ruini,  never  reaorti 
to  inhahit«d  buildings.  It  seems  more  probable  that 
the  hird  (o  wbicb  the  paalmiat  alludes  is  tbe  blue 
thrush  ( /'riri-cfiHjTiAw  cjcinetu.  Bine.),  a  Inn* 
eonspicuout  that  it  cannot  Gill  to  atlnct  atteii 
by  it*  dark-blue  dress  and  Its  plaintive 
note;  and  •hiili  may  frsquentlj  be  obeervad 
perched  on  bouses  and  espedally  on  outbuildings  in 
tbs  villages  of  Judies.  It  is  a  solitary  bird,  ca- 
ibawing  the  society  of  iU  own  species,  and  rarely 
van  than  a  pair  an  seen  together.  Certainly  the 
daalon  of  the  psalmist  will  not  apply  to  the  ao- 
llibls  and  garmloua  house  or  tne.(parTOHi. 


Tly  morning  1 
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birds,  yet  cairlon  leeden.  Nor  is  it  oeccasjy  to 
stretch  tbe  iiiterpreUtion  so  as  to  include  laploria] 
birds,  which  are  distinguished  in  Hebrew  and  Anbic 
by  so  many  specific  appeltations- 

With  the  exception  ofthanren  tribe,  then  is  Da 
prohibition  in  tbe  Levities]  law  against  any  paa- 
serine  birds  being  used  for  [bod;  Kbile  the  wantoa 
deatiuction  or  extirpation  of  any  species  wsi 
guarded  against  by  tlie  humane  proriiion  in  Dent, 
xxii,  e.  Small  birds  wete  therefore  piobably  sa 
ordinary  an  article  of  oonsumpticn  among  tbe  Is- 
raelites as  they  still  an  in  tbe  markets  both  of  tbe 
Coiituieiit  and  of  tbe  tast.  llie  inquiry  of  our 
Lord,  •'  An  not  Gn  spsrrows  sold  lor  tn-o  bT- 
tbings?  "  (Luke  xiL  6),  "  An  not  two  sparrows 
sold  furafartbing?"  (MsU.  x-SQ).  points  to  their 
ordinary  exposure  for  sale  in  bis  time.  At  tbe  pna- 
ent  day  tbe  inarktts  of  Jenmlem  and  Ja&  an  at- 
tended by  aumy  "  fowlers  "  who  oSir  for  sale  long 
string!  of  little  birds  of  various  species,  chiefly  spar- 
rowa,  wagtails,  and  larks,  llieee  are  ajao  frequently 
sdd  read]  plucked,  trussed  in  rows  of  about  adorn 
on  slender  wooden  skewen,  and  an  oooked  and 
eaten  tike  kabohs. 


used  In  their  puniut  The  ancient  methoda  of 
fowling  to  which  we  find  so  many  alluaiona  in  tbe 
Seripturea  an  still  pursued,  and,  Ibougb  snipk, 
an  none  the  las  eSeative,  'Fbe  art  of  fowling  is 
spoken  of  no  leu  than  seven  times  in  oonnection 
with  'y\B'S,  t.  g.-'t  bird  caught  in  tbe  anan," 
»bin)  hastetb  lo  the  man,"  "bJl  in  a  anara." 
"escaped  out  of  the  man  of  the  ibwier."  Tben  b 
also  one  still  mon  precise  allusion,  m  Ecclua.  li.  M 
to  tbe  well-known  pnctiee  of  using  decoy  or  eaC- 
birds,  itipiit  t^ptirrht  ir  <iafrdM.if-  Tbe  Rte 
enoa  in  Jer  T.  !T,  "  At  a  Qsye  ia  tull  of  bii^ 
(Q-'riS;),  la  pnbaUj  k  lb*  mm  owda  of  Miihi 
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am  ionr  or  five  simple  methods  of  fowling 

at  this  day  in  Palestiiie  which  are  prob- 

yblj  identical  with  those  alluded  to  in  the  O.  T. 

The  simplest,  bat  by  no  means  the  least  successful, 

•ang  the  dexterous  Bedouins,  is  fowling  with  the 

ihrow-etidL.     The  only  weapon  used  is  a  short  stick, 

ftbooi  18  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 

lad  the  ehase  la  conducted  alter  the  fosliion  in 

vbkh,  as  we  read,  the  Australian  natiTss  pursue 

the  kangaroo  with  their  boomerang.     When  the 

pme  haa  been  dueotered,  which  is  generally  the 

ieJ4£gged    great    partridge    {Cacca^  tuxailUs^ 

Mer.),  the  desert  partridge  {Animuperdix    Heyi, 

Ur.\  or  the  little  bustard  {Of it  IMrax^  L.),  the 

lack  is  hurled  with  a  rmrolviug  motitm  so  as  to  strike 

ibe  legs  of  the  bird  as  it  runs,  or  sometimes  at  a 

ntber  higher  elevaUon,  so  that  when  the  victim, 

alsnied  by  the  approach  of  the  weapon,  begins  to 

riie,  its  wings  an  struck  and  it  is  slightly  disabled. 

1^  fleet  pntBuers  soon  come  up,  and  using  their 

l«raoaaes  as  m  sort  of  net,  catch  and  at  once  cut 

the  throat  of  the  game.     The  Mmsulmaiis  rigidly 

obmm  the  Mosaic  injunctions  (Lev.  xvii.  13)  to 

^liU  the  blood  of  every  slain  animal  on  the  gtx>uud. 

Tbis  primitivw  mode  of  fowling  is  confined  to  those 

Unfa  which,  like  the  red-legged  partridges  and  bus- 

tanis>  rriy  for  safety  chiefly  on  their  running  powers, 

■ltd  are  with  diHicuIty  induced  to  take  flight     The 

wnter  once  witnessed  the  capture  of  the  little  desert 

putridge  {Amtfwptrdix  Ueyi)  by  this  method  in 

the  wiUerueas  near  Hebron :  an  interestmg  iUustra- 

tkm  of  the  expression  in  1  2Sam.  xzvi.  20,  "as  when 

ooe  doth  hwni  a  partridge  in  the  mountains." 

A  more  sdentifio  m^od  oi  fowling  hi  that  al- 
hdcd  to  in  Eodus,  xi.  30,  by  the  use  of  decoy, 
buds.    The   birds  employed  for  this  purpose  are 
very  carefully  trained  and  perfiMtly  tame,  that  they 
may  otter  tluHr  natural  call-note  without  any  alarm 
ftva  the  neighborhood  of  man.     Partridges,  quails, 
htts,  and  plovers  are  taken  by  this  kind  of  fowl- 
m^,  espedally  the  two  former.     The  decoy-bird,  in 
s  cage,  is  placed  in  a  ccHJoealed  posidou,  while  the 
itmlftf  is  secreted  in  the  neighborhood,  near  enough 
to  manage  his  gins  and  snares.     For  game-birds, 
s  oooiokon  metltod  is  to  construct  of  brushwood  a 
iurr(»w  run  leading  to  the  cage,  sometimes  using 
a  KTt  of  bag-nei  within  the  brushwood.     This  has 
a  trap-door  at  the  entrance,  and  when  the  dupe  has 
mtcnd  the  nm,  the  door  is  dropped.    Great  num- 
ben  of  quail  are  taken  in  this  manner  in  spring. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  the  more  elaborate  decoy  of  a 
run,  a  mere  cage  with  an  open  door  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  deooy-bird,  of  courM  well  concealed  by 
gnes  and  herbage,  and  the  door  is  let  iall  by  a 
itring,  as  in  the  other  method.     For  larks  and 
•ther  smaller  birds  the  decoy  is  used  in  a  somewhat 
iliflereot  manner.     The  cage  is  pfatoed  without  con- 
KalnMut  on  the  ground,  and  springes,  nets,  or  hoise> 
bair  nooses  sre  laid  round  it  to  entangle  the  feet  of 
those  whom  curiosity  attracts  to  the  stranger;  or 
a  net  is  so  contrived  as  to  be  drawn  over  them,  if 
the  cage  be  placed  in  a  thicket  or  among  Inushwood. 
IiaauBse  numbers  can  be  taken  by  thk  means  in  a 
•cry  short  spaee  of  time.     Traps,  the  door  of  which 
ififbaknoes  by  the  weight  of  the  bird,  exactly  like 
the  traps  used  by  the  shepherds  on  the  Sussex 
4i»wns  to  take  wheatears  and  larks,  are  oonsiructed 
Uy  the  Bedouin   boys,   and  also    the  borse>hau- 
fpringer  so  f*»"  »»«**'  to  all  English  school-boys, 
though  these  devices  are  not  wholesals  enough  to 
^y  the  pfofrssinnsl  Ibwicr.    U  is  to  the  noose  on 
tihs^nad  chat  refcmet  is  made  in  Pa.  oxiv.  7, 


»*  The  snsre  is  broken  and  we  are  escaped. "  In  the 
towns  and  gardens  great  numbers  of  birds,  staiimgs 
and  others,  are  taken  for  the  markets  at  night  by 
means  of  a  burge  Ukms  net  on  two  poles,  and  a 
lanthom,  which  startles  the  birds  from  their  peroh, 
when  they  fall  into  the  net 

At  the  season  of  migration  immense  numbers  of 
birds,  and  especially  quails,  are  taken  by  a  yet  mors 
simple  method.  When  notice  has  been  given  of 
the  arrival  of  a  flight  of  quails,  the  whole  village 
turns  out  The  birds,  fatigued  by  their  k>ng  flight, 
generally  descend  to  rest  in  some  open  space  a  few 
acres  in  extent  llie  fowlov,  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  in  number,  spread  themselves  in  a  circls 
ruund  them,  and,  extending  their  loose  Urge  bur- 
nouses  with  both  arms  before  them,  gently  advsnce 
toward  the  centre,  or  to  some  spot  where  they 
take  care  there  shall  be  some  low  brushwood.  The 
birds,  not  seeing  their  pursuers,  and  only  slightly 
alarmed  by  the  cloaks  spread  before  them,  begin  to 
run  together  without  taking  flight,  until  they  are 
hemmed  into  a  very  small  space.  At  a  given  signal 
the  whole  of  the  pursuers  make  a  din  on  all  sides, 
and  the  flock,  not  seeing  any  mode  of  escape,  rush 
huddled  together  into  the  bushes,  when  the  bui . 
nouses  are  thrown  over  them,  and  the  whole  are 
easily  captured  by  hand. 

Although  we  have  evidence  that  dogs  were  used 
by  tlie  ancient  Mgyptums,  Assyrians,  and  Indians 
in  the  chase,  yet  there  is  no  allusion  in  Scripture  to 
their  being  so  employed  among  the  Jews,  nor  does 
it  appear  that  any  of  the  ancients  employed  the 
sagacity  of  the  dog,  as  we  do  that  of  the  pointer  and 
setter,  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  chase  of  winged  game. 
At  the  present  day  the  Bedouins  of  Fak«tine  em- 
ploy, in  the  pursuit  of  kii^r  game,  a  very  valuable 
race  of  greyhounds,  equalling  the  Scottish  stsg- 
hound  in  size  and  strength ;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  have  a  strong  pr^udice  against  the  un- 
clean  animal,  and  never  cultivate  its  instinct  for 
any  further  purpose  than  that  of  protecting  their 
houses  and  flocks  (Is.  Ivi.  10;  Job  xxx.  1),  and  of 
removing  the  offal  from  their  towfis  and  villages. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  its  use  has  been  n^lected 
for  purposes  which  would  have  entailed  the  constant 
dango*  of  defilement  from  an  unclean  animal,  be- 
sides the  risk  of  being  compelled  to  reject  as  food 
game  which  might  be  torn  by  the  dogs  (cf.  Ex.  xxii 
31;  Ijev.  xxii.  8,  &o.)« 

Whether  falconry  was  ever  employed  as  a  mode 
of  fowling  or  not  is  by  no  means  so  clear.  Its 
anUquity  is  certainly  much  greater  than  the  intro- 
duction of  dogs  in  the  chase  of  birds;  and  from  the 
statement  of  Aristotle  (Aniin.  Uitt.  ix.  34),  **In 
the  city  of  Thrace,  formerly  called  Cedropolis,  men 
hunt  birds  in  the  marshes  with  the  help  of  hawks,** 
and  from  the  allusion  to  the  use  of  fiUconry  in  In 
dia,  according  to  Photlus*  abridgment  of  Ctesias,  we 
may  presume  that  the  art  was  known  to  the  neigh- 
bors of  the  ancient  Israelites  (see  also  i£Iian,  iJisi. 
An.  iv.  26,  and  PUny,  x.  8).  Falconry,  however, 
requires  an  open  and  not  very  rugged  country  for 
its  successful  pursuit,  and  Palestine  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan is  ui  its  whole  extent  ill  adapted  for  this  species 
of  chase.  At  the  present  day  Balconry  is  practiced 
with  nmch  cars  and  skill  by  the  Arab  iuhabiiants 
of  Syria,  though  not  in  Judaea  proper.  It  is  indeed 
the  favorite  amusement  of  all  the  Bedouins  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  esteemed  an  exclusively  noble  sport, 
only  to  be  indulged  in  by  wealthy  sheiks.  The 
rarest  and  most  ^'aluable  species  of  hunting  fkleoa 
(Faico  Lamtiut,  L.;.  ths  UiiiMr,ia  e  naliie  ef  Iki 
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LtbMMm  and  of  the  Dortbern  hilli  of  PaletUiie.  It 
M  highly  priced  by  the  inhftbitaiiU,  and  the  young 
are  takm  firom  the  nent  and  lold  for  a  oonaiderable 
price  to  the  chieflaing  of  the  Hauran.  Forty  pounds 
ftterling  ii  uo  unoonimon  price  for  a  well-trained  fal- 
con. A  description  of  falconry  as  now  practiced 
iroong  the  Arabs  would  be  out  of  place  here,  as 
there  is  do  direct  allusion  to  the  subject  in  the  O. 
T.  or  N.  r.  H.  B.  T. 

SPARTA  (2a-<L>Tij  [coi-d,  itranJ],  1  Mace, 
xiv.  16;  AaLKticufJytott  2  Mace.  v.  9:  A.  V. 
*'  Lacedsemouians  *').  In  the  history  of  the  Macca- 
beei  mention  is  made  of  a  remarkable  correspond- 
ence between  the  Jews  and  the  Spartans,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  'llie  alleged 
fiuits  are  briefly  these.  When  Jonathan  endeav- 
ored to  strengthen  his  go%'emment  by  foreign  alli- 
ances (cir.  R.  c.  144),  he  sent  to  Sparta  to  renew  a 
friendly  intercourse  which  had  b€«n  begun  at  an 
earlier  time  between  Areus  and  Onlas  [Ahkus; 
Okias],  on  the  ground  of  tlieir  common  descent 
from  Abraham  (1  Mace.  xii.  b~2S).  The  embassy 
was  favorably  received,  and  after  the  death  of  Jona- 
than **the  friendship  and  league"  was  renewed 
with  Simon  (1  Mace.  xiv.  16-23).  No  results  are 
deduced  from  this  correspondence,  which  is  recorded 
\n  the  narrative  without  comment;  and  imperfect 
iOpies  of  the  official  documents  are  given  as  in  the 
case  of  similar  negotiations  with  the  Komans. 
Several  questions  arise  out  of  these  statements  as 
to  (1)  the  people  described  under  the  name  Spar- 
tans, (2)  the  relationship  of  the  Jews  and  Spar- 
tans, (3)  the  historic  character  of  the  events,  and 
(4)  the  persons  referred  to  under  the  names  Onias 
and  Areus. 

1.  The  whole  context  of  the  passage,  as  well  as 
the  independent  reference  to  the  connection  of  the 
**  Lacedsemonians  "  and  Jews  in  2  Mace.  v.  9,  seem 
to  prove  clearly  tliat  the  reference  is  to  the  Spar- 
tans, properly  so  called ;  Josephus  evidently  under- 
stood the  records  in  this  sense,  and  the  otlier 
interpretations  which  have  been  advanced  are 
merely  coi\jectures  to  avoid  the  supposed  difiBcul- 
ties  of  the  Uteral  interpretation.  Thus  Michaelis 
eoi\jectured  that  the  words  in  the  original  text  were 

T"CD,  OnnCD  (Obad.   ver.   20;  Ges.    Thet. 
s.  v.),  which   the  transhUors  read  erroneously  as 

t^nCD,  D^lDnSD,  and  thus  substituted  Sparta 
for  Sapharad  [Sepharad].  And  Frankel,  again 
{Mottaisichri/l,  1853,  p.  456),  endeavors  to  show 
that  the  name  Spartans  may  have  been  given  to 
the  Jewish  settlement  at  Nisibis.  the  chief  centre  of 
the  Armenian  Dispersion.  But  against  these  hy- 
potheses it  may  be  urged  conclusively  that  it  is  in- 
credible that  a  Jewish  colony  should  have  been  so 
x)n)pletely  separated  from  the  mother  state  as  to 
jeed  to  be  reminded  of  its  kindred,  and  also  that 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  government  of  this  strange 
city  (1  Mace.  xii.  20,  fiaaikfvs;  xiv.  20,  ipxoy 
rcf  fcol  ri  v6Xis)  should  have  corresponded  with 
those  of  Sparta  itself. 

2.  The  actual  relationship  of  the  Jews  and 
Spartans  (2  Mace.  v.  9,  ffvyy^ytta)  is  an  ethno- 
ogical  error,  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace  to  its 
jriinn.  It  is  possible  that  the  Jews  regarded  the 
Spartans  as  the  representatives  of  the  Pelasgi,  the 
wppused  descendants  of  Fel^  the  son  of  Eber 
(hiUUngdeet,  Oriffintt  Saaxe,  iii.  4,  15;  Ewald, 
Gt$ek.  iv.  277,  note),  just  as  in  another  place  the 

tnoe  back  their  friendship  with  the 
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Jevi  to  a  eonneetiou  in  the  time  of  Atmhaas  (<!«► 
seph.  AnL  xir.  10,  $  29);  if  thia  were  so,  tbc^ 
might  easily  spread  their  opinion.  It  is  certain, 
from  an  independent  passsge,  that  a  Jewish  e6k*n} 
existed  at  Sparta  at  an  early  time  (1  Maoc  xv.  23 ), 
and  the  important  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Crrenc 
may  liare  contributed  to  favor  the  notion  of  some 
intimate  connection  between  the  two  races.  Tlie 
lielief  in  this  relationship  appears  to  have  oontinned 
to  later  times  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  26,  f  1),  and,  bow- 
ever  mistaken,  may  be  paralleled  by  other  popoUr 
legends  of  the  eastern  origin  of  Greek  slates.  The 
various  hypotheses  proposed  to  support  the  tnith  <rf 
the  statement  are  examined  by  WemadoriT  (DeJtA 
IJb.  Mace.  §  94),  but  probably  no  one  now  would 
maintain  it. 

3.  The  incorrectness  of  the  opinioo  oo  wbidi  the 
intercourse  was  based  is  obrioiuly  no  objeetioii  to 
tlie  Csct  of  the  intercourse  itself;  and  the  rerj  ob- 
scurity of  Sparta  at  the  time  makes  it  extremely 
unlikely  that  any  forger  would  invent  such  an  inci- 
dent. But  it  is  urged  that  the  letters  said  to  h»v« 
been  exchanged  are  evidently  not  genuine,  since 
they  betray  Uieir  fictitious  origin  negatirely  by  the 
absence  of  characteristic  forms  of  ezpreasion,  and 
positively  by  actual  inaccuracies.  To  this  it  msy 
be  replied  that  the  SparUn  letters  (1  Msec.  xiL  20- 
23,  xir.  20-23)  are  extremely  brief,  and  exist  only 
in  a  translation  of  a  translation,  so  that  it  ia  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  any  Doric  peculiarities  should 
have  lieen  presenred.  The  Hellenistic  trandator  ol 
the  Hebrew  original  would  naturally  render  the  text 
before  him  without  any  regard  to  what  migfat  have 
been  its  original  form  (xiL  22-25,  tlftfirn,  kt^p^  : 
xiv.  20,  &dcX^O*  On  the  other  hand  the  abeenoe 
of  the  name  of  the  second  king  of  Sparta  in  the 
first  letter  (1  Mace.  xii.  20),  and  of  both  kings  in 
the  second  (1  Maoc.  xiv.  20),  is  probably  to  ^  ex 
pUdned  by  the  political  cireumstanoes  under  wiiich 
the  letten  were  written.  The  text  of  the  first  letter, 
as  given  by  Josephus  (AnL  xii.  4,  §  10),  contains 
some  variations,  and  a  very  remarkable  additional 
clause  at  the  end.  The  second  letter  is  apparently 
only  a  fragment. 

4.  The  diflSculty  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  first 
correspondence  is  uicreased  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
names  involved.  Two  kings  bore  the  name  Areas, 
one  of  whom  reigned  b.  c.  309-265,  and  the  other, 
his  grandson,  died  b.  c.  257,  being  only  eight  yean 
old.  The  same  name  was  also  borne  by  an  ad- 
venturer, who  occupied  a  |Mt>minent  position  at 
Sparta,  cir.  B.  c.  184  (Polyb.  xxui.  11,  12).  In 
Judsea,  again,  three  high>priests  bore  the  ruune 
Onias,  the  first  of  whom  held  office  B.  c.  SJlO-^OH 
(or  300);  the  second,  b.  c.  240  226:  and  the  third 
cir.  B.  c.  198-171.  Thus  Onias  I.  was  for  a  abort 
time  contemp<H«ry  with  Areus  I.,  and  the  ootre- 
spondence  has  been  commonly  assigned  to  them 
(Palmer,  De  EpuL  etc.,  DarmsL  1828;  Grimm,  on 
1  Maoc.  xii.).  But  the  position  of  Jud«a  at  that 
time  was  not  such  as  to  nudce  the  contraction  ol 
foreign  alliances  a  likdy  occurrence;  and  the  S|«- 
cial  circumstances  which  are  said  to  have  direeted 
the  attoition  of  the  Spartan  king  to  the  Jews  as 
Ukely  to  eflbct  a  diversion  against  Demetrius  PoK 
oroetes  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Ose- 
Sander,  B.  c.  802  (Palmer,  quoted  by  Grimm,  Le,\ 
are  iK>t  oompUtely  satisCsctory,  even  if  the  priest 
hood  of  Onias  oan  be  extended  to  the  kter  dale. 

a  Bwsld  (GmcA.  Iv.  976,  277,  note)  supposv  ttft 
tbe  Isltar  wss  sddrsaied  to  Onias  II.  dniiaff  Us  b* 
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rUi  bring  ID,  JoMphm  b  probably  eoneot  in  (li- 
Bf  Uc  rreni  in  the  tame  of  Onias  III.  (iint  xia.  4, 
§  10).  The  last-jwmed  Aleut  ni»y  hare  anained 
the  rojal  title,  if  that  is  not  doe  to  an  exaggerated 
inmahtion,  and  tbe  absence  of  the  name  of  a  aeoond 
king  ia  at  once  explained  (UaaheTi  Annaiei^  A.  c. 
mi  Uerzfeld,  Gtseh.  d.  V.  /$r.  I  215-918).  At 
the  time  when  Jonathan  and  Simon  made  negotia- 
tions with  Sparta,  the  suooeaaion  of  kings  bad 
coned.  The  last  absolnte  ruler  was  Kabis,  who 
«u  sssaasinated  in  B.  a  193.  (Wemsdorff;  De 
iik  Lib.  Mace.  §§  93-119;  Grimm,  L  c;  Herzfeld, 
L  c.  The  early  literature  of  the  subject  ia  given 
by  Wcmsdorff.)  B.  F.  W. 

SPBAR.     [Arms.] 

SPEARMEN  (3c|ioAi/3oi).  The  word  thus 
ifodered  In  the  A.  Y.  of  Acts  xxiii.  98  ia  of  very 
lare  occficuce,  and  its  meaning  is  extremely  ob- 
•eors.  Oar  translaton  followed  the  Utncwrii  oi 
the  Va%Bte,  and  it  teems  probable  that  their  len- 
dcring  approxiniatee  most  neariy  to  the  true  mean- 
isg.  The  reading  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  is 
lc(io^Xov»,  whidi  is  literally  followed  by  the  Pe- 
•bito-Syriae,  where  the  word  it  trantlated  **  darters 
with  tlw  i%bt  hand.**  Lachmann  adopts  this  read- 
big,  which  appears  also  to  have  been  that  of  Uie 
Aimbw  In  Wa]lon*s  Polyglot.  Two  hundred  3c|i- 
M^jSm  formed  part  of  &  escort  which  acoompa- 
ueA  Si.  Paul  in  the  night-mareh  from  Jerusalem 
to  Ciesarea.  They  are  clearly  distinguished  both 
bom  the  rrparUiraij  or  heavy-armed  legionaries, 
wbo  only  went  as  fitf  ss  Antipatiia,  and  ftom  the 
(tvciy,  or  csvahry,  who  continued  the  journey  to 
I'cssrea.  As  nothing  is  said  of  the  return  of  the 
l^mKifiiH  to  Jerusalem  after  their  arrival  at  Anlip- 
ttrit,  we  may  infier  that  they  accompanied  the  cav- 
•by  to  Cwsaifa,  and  this  strengthens  the  supposi- 
tioQ  that  they  were  irregnlar  light-armed  troopa,  so 
ifbtly  armed,  indeed,  as  to  be  able  to  keep  pace  on 
Ibe  oMi^  with  mounted  sokliers.  Meyer  {Kom- 
maHpr^  n.  3,  a.  404,  9>«  Aufl.)  conjectures  that 
tbey  were  a  particnlar  kind  of  Ught-armed  troops 
(ctled  by  the  Romans  VtHttt,  or  Bornrii),  proba- 
Uj  either  javelin-men  or  slingers.  In  a  passage 
footed  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogen- 
seto  {Tkem,  i.  1)  lh>m  John  of  Philadelphia,  they 
Its  dislingnished  both  from  the  archers  and  from 
the  pehasfa,  or  targeteers,  and  with  these  are  de- 
scribed aa  fining  a  body  of  light-armed  troops, 
who  in  the  10th  century  were  under  the  commend 
of  an  officer  called  a  termaroA.  Grotius,  however, 
vas  of  opinjon  that  at  this  late  period  the  term 
bed  BMfely  been  adopted  from  the  narrative  in  the 
Acts,  and  thai  the  usage  in  the  10th  century  is  no 
mk  gnide  to  its  true  meaning.  Others  regard 
Una  as  body-goaids  of  the  governor,  and  Memsius, 
b  his  Gkmiinum  GtxBco-^HKHrvm^  supposes  them 
to  have  been  a  khid  of  military  lictors,  who  had 
the  charge  of  arresting  prisonen;  but  the  great 
iber  (90O)  empbyed  is  against  both  these  sop- 
In  Suidas  and  tlw  Etjfmoloffiemn  Mag^ 
"■a  •mupmtiXal^  is  given  as  the  equivalent  of  Mf 
oXi3et.  1^  word  ocenrs  sgaui  in  one  of  the 
BfSBBtme  historians,  Tlieophyhctos  SImoeatta  (It. 
1).  and  is  osed  by  blm  of  soldiers  who  were  em- 
ployed CO  skirmishing  duty.  It  is  probable,  there- 
hre,  tbai  the  d«(io;uf/3oft  were  light-armed  troops 
4  sooM  bind,  but  nothing  ia  ositi^ily  known  about 

W.  A  W. 
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*  SPED,  Jndg.  ▼.  30  (from  the  A.-S.  qtedcm] 
means  **  succeeded,**  ».  e.  ss  a  warrior  in  battle 
The  Bishops'  Bible  has  hi  that  phce  "  foond,"  t.  e 

booty,  hence  literally  =  ^t^p.  H 

•  SPELT.    [Rtb.] 

SPICE,  SPICES.  Under  this  head  it  wiU 
be  desirable  to  notice  the  fdlowing  Hebrew  words, 
6d#dm,  nMth^  and  sofnmln. 

1.  B&tdm^  ht$emy  or  bAtvn  (D^^,  O^^f*  ^ 

D?5?3  :  ^8^/urra,  Bvfudfietra:  aromatn).  Tlie 
first-named  form  of  the  Hebrew  term,  which  occurs 
only  in  Cant.  v.  1,  **  I  have  gathered  my  nivrrh 
with  my  spice,"  points  apparently  to  some  definite 
substance.  In  the  other  places,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Cant  i.  13,  i\.  9,  the  words  ref^  more 
generaQy  to  sweet  aromatic  odon,  the  principal  of 
which  was  that  of  the  balsam,  or  balm  of  Gilead; 
the  tree  which  yields  this  substance  is  now  gen- 
erally admitted  to  be  the  AmyriM  {BaUamoden* 
dron)  opobattamumf  though  it  is  probable  that 
other  species  of  AmyrideictcB  are  included  under 
the  terms.     The  identity  of  the  Hebrew  name 

with  the  Arable  Batkam  (aLmo)  or  BalatAm 

Q    ^  ^  ^ 

f^jLkMjlj)  leaves  no  reason  to  donbt  that  the 

substances  are  identical.  The  Amftii  tpobako' 
mum  was  observed  by  IbrsUU  near  Heoea;  It  ww 


(i.a9B»-M0),lDtlie 


of  the  wars  with 


ef  Qllsad  ( JmfTfs  0%UQden*t»). 


oalled  by  the  Araba  JftusdUim,  1.  e.  **  very  odor- 
)!»."  Bat  whether  this  was  the  same  phuit  that 
was  cultivated  in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  and  cel^ 
brated  throughout  the  world  (PHny,  H,  N,  xil. 
96;  Theophrastua,  fff'iL  Plant  li.  8;  JosephuS| 
AM,  XT.  4,  §  9;  Stnbo,  Tfi,  367;  Ae.),  it  is  dtfU 
eult  «  detmnine;  but  being  a  tropical  plwl,  II 
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MimM  ha  mppimd  to  bate  grown  einpt  tn  llw 
wra  Tstlcyi  of  tba  3.  o(  PklntiM.  The  ibrab 
MdtiOD(d  bj  Bonkhudt  ( Trae.  p.  323)  m  grow- 
ing in  ({mrdciB  near  Tibcruu,  uid  which  he  wm 
nftmicd  waa  the  bibun,  ouinot  hire  b«n  the 
b«  ID  quMtlin.  The  A.  V.  never  random  fidnln 
bj  "  btlm  " ;  It  giiee  thia  mnl  u  the  irjirtpU- 
tira  of  tb*  Hahnw  (Hn,  or  Uon  [Balm].  Tbe 
fbnu  Baen  or  nSum,  which  ji  of  ftnjuent  occur- 
rence in  the  O.  T..  mmj  welJ  be  npre«nted  b;  the 
gentnl  term  of  "iplcei,"  or  "fweet  odon,"  in  to- 
oordHiee  with  the  renderinai  of  the  I.XX.  end 
ViiIk.  Tbe  balm  at  Gilisd  tne  gum  in  mm 
perle  of  Anbie  end  AlHck,  uid  ii  Kldam  toon 
Lhui  Blteoi  bet  high,  with  itngKlinK  bruebn  end 
eantjr  fuliene.     The   belBin 


a  in  tl 


t  the  a: 


procund  alao  from 
biilaeni  orcharda  naer  Jericho  appeer  tn  heie  ex- 
ited M  the  lime  of  Titua,  bj  whoia  legiona  the; 


(ba  celebrated  pliuit  are  now  to  be  » 
tiix.     (^  Soiplart  Hertal,  p.  33.) 

i.  Hicoik  (nV»3p:  iuiiimim--  I'-o. 

»ni|)tii)  of  lahmeelituh  nierchaDta  to  < 
erai  aold  were  on  tbdr  way  from  (iile 


and  iU  {hd.<«im)  (Uan.  > 
aiibalance  ma  alio  among  tbe  jjnaentj  wl 
aent  to  Joseph  in  Egypt  (tee  Gen.  1  "* 
ptobable  bora  both  tbeae  paeaagea  i 
imme  Tor  aume  definite  aubatuice,  wu  >  p 
falealiiic,  aa  It  ii  named  with  other  "  1 
of  the  iand '  ttie  ^1  in  the  IbnntT  ;aua 
tbe  ipini  of  the  Cul<u  criliaa,  and  not  < 
M  the  A.  V.  rendm  It,  [Mybbh.] 
■aniona  haie  been  fbrmnl  aa  to  wbM  nlOU 
Ik  which  aee  CeUna,  Hitrci.  1.  US,  an 
■iiUcr,  8d.<iL  in  ffen.  [L  c);  the  moat 
'  u  ia  that  which  le&ra  the  wo 


\tlW  aata'al  (luJo),  i.  e.  "  the  gum  oUuneri 
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btm  tin  tfagHanth  "  (.AUi-agatm),  tbrm  v  ba 

dea  of  which  genua  an  enumenled  aa  oeamriai 

Paleatine;  aee  Stnod'i  Finn  Pala1imit,i:» 

i-ilS.     Tlie  gum  ii  %  natural  enadatioii  hnc 

the  ttunk  and   btaiidwa  of  the  plant,  wbidi  on 

"eipoaed  to  tbe  airgrowa  haid,  and  iifcnuo 

either   inln   himpt  or   ilaider  pieca   curied   lod 

"ng  Ulia  worma,  more  or  leaa  Icnjg  kccotiiii^ 

Liter  o&n"   (ToumeGirt,  Foya^e,  L  S9,  (d. 

1741). 

ti  unt*itda  whether  the  word  Dbj  In  S  K. 
Si  Ii.  mil.  3,  denotn  iplee  of  any  kind. 
The  A.  V.  nti»  lt>  the  leit  "  the  hoow  of  ti^ 
precioui  thinga,"  the  margin  giiw  "  ap;«r> ' 
'  haatheaupponof  the  Vu^..  Aq.,  and  SvBiic 
:lrar  fnmi  tbe  paaaagB  nferred  to  that  Hm- 
iliah  poaapaaed  a  houae  or  treaaurr  of  preekni  aiirl 
ful  legetabie  pniduclioni,  and  that  mitM  nil 
(liw  placs  denote.  tliDui;h  pertiapa  uot  ei 
eludnly,  tragacanth  gum.  Keil  (OhukX-  L  c  ) 
■  the  word  fium  an  uiiuaed  root  (mS,  »  im- 
plerit  loculum"),  and  renden  It  by  "lieaaun." 

1,  Snmmtm  (D^tSD  :  ffiaaiia.  ffiariiit,  i^^ 
0atiiafjn-  tu^re  Jrtigrani,  bomin/iorit.  ffrntisA^ia 
atvm'itn).  A  general  loig  1o  denote  thoee  annnuic 
Babalaneea  which  were  uaed  in  the  ptvpantion  of 
tbe  anointing  oil,  the  incenie  offeringa,  etc-  Tlw 
root  of  the  word,  according  to  Gfaeniua,  ia  to  l-e 
referred  to  tbe  Arabic  S'luim,  "olhdt,"  whenw 
Samim,  "  an  odorifrroi»  aubatancc."  For  mort 
particular  information  on  the  cuioiia  amtnatic  nil^ 
alaiiceg  mentiaiied  in  the  Bible,  the  teado-  ia  re- 
ferred to  the  articka  nhicb  ueit  of  the  diflmiii 
kinila :    PKAnKrKCENsE,     Ualbahuii,    Htrrii, 

'llie  apieea  mentioned  ai  being  need  bj  Kiw- 
demua  fbr  the  preparalJon  of  our  lotd'a  body  (Joli" 
lii.  38,  40)  are  "myrrt  and  afcea,"  by  whirfi  latin 


nted  wood  of  the  Ai/ni- 


{Alt),  but  tbe  highl}-ar 

JiiiVi  asnliochmt  <bui  tee  Aloes,  i,  71  f).  tbt 
enortDoiiB  quantity  of  100  lla.  might  of  which  SL 
Jobn  ipeaki.  ha*  eicited  the  incredulitt  of  tarae 
autbora.  Joeepbua,  however,  tellii  at  that  Iktn 
were  file  hundred  apicebearera  at  Herod'i  funmil 
(.Ant  irii.  8,  %  3).  and  in  the  Talmud  it  ii  aid 
that  80  Ilia,  of  opobaiaanium  were  employed  at  tbt 
funeral  of  a  nrlain  llabbi;  atill  then  ia  no  nwp 


»  inPelea- 

lo  conclude  that  100  Ibt.  weight  of  pure  myrrh  and 

aloea  waa  conaumtd:  the  wonli  of  tbe  Enngelbit 

n(n).    TTm 

nivrrfa  and  ahxa  woe  the  principal  or  RHt  eerily 

bomJo«ph 

aromatio  ingradienta;  aeain,  it  mmt  be  niMIi<- 

d  to  EgjTil. 

bered  that  Nicodemua  waa  a  rich  man,  and  pirt>a|« 

■i  (Bal«], 

waa  the  owner  of  large  ilofta  of  preiJDua  aob- 

thii  tune 

ataocea ;  aa  a  con.tant  though  timid  diaciple  of  ou 

blch  Jacob 

Loni,  he  probiOily  did  not  aerupki  at  any  aaerfte 

11).     It  ia 

m  that  he  oouH  .how  hia  rnpect  lor  Him. 

fiJcdlA,  if  a 

W.  H. 

BPIDEB.  Tbt  r^nemtative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  wotda  'nccaUah  and  Kmdidtt. 

1,  -AcciMih  (65*335:  V<<X^-  """•«)  eo- 
eun  Id  Job  vUi.  14,  where  of  tba  nngadty  (A.  V. 
hypocrite)  it  <a  add  hia  "  hope  ehall  ba  ant  off;  and 
Ui  truat  aball  be  the  houM  of  an  'oocAMat,"  and 
bi  la.  Ui.  e,  wbaa  tbe  wicked  Jewa  an  aS^oticaBy 
aaid  to  "  wenre  tbe  web  of  the  •ncdbUi."  TbM 
ii  no  douht  of  the  correctiica  of  out  trandatiga  ii 
RnJering  Ihb  word  ••■pider."    In  the  Iwe  (ae 


■gN  qnted  then,  dlmioD  i>  mide  to  tha  ftigQ* 
Wbi  if  tb«  ipider'i  ireb,  which,  tbon^  idmimblj 
■ttid  lo  folSll  dl  tha  RquiraiDcnu  of  tba  ininul, 
k  jTt  uxt  aaailj  tom  b;  u;  riolmet  that,  nuij 
bttOnd  to  it.  In  the  pMMge  in  1).  (1^  c),  how- 
mr.  then  it  probkbl;  ■lltuioii  mlao  to  Ibe  lurking 
hibila  rf  tin  ipidtr  tor  Mi  pnj:  "  Thi  vlckid 
latdi  ripfr'a  egga  and  weara  Uia  ipldrr'!  mb  .  .  ■ 
Ibnr  wvki  u*  mtkt  of  iniquit}',  mitln;  ud  ds- 
■tnrlHo  an  in  tbrir  patha."  We  hiTe  no  Inlbr- 
nUioi  u  Ui  tbe  apedea  of  Artmadi  that  occur  in 
I'llirtiiic,  but  doubtkaa  Ihii  onler  la  ibundutl} 


1.  SiMijMi  IrCTpl^V-  uAaMnli:  ItHio), 
[«g<;  tniublad  b;  the  A.  7.  "  apidcr  "  Id  Pror. 
a.  IS,  the  0017  paaaage  wbtra  tba  word  i>  bund, 


hil 
^b  thej  ba  iitlle  upon 
anil.  >■  Tbe'Vnd'FriU  Uk^  bold  with  her  Inndi, 
uii  !•  in  kiogi'  psUoea."  Iliii  tern  eiiita  in  Uh 
Bodm  Greek  buiKuage  under  the  tbrm  rafuifur- 
t«,  "  <^itta  Gneei  hodia  tuiai/urttr  vacant 
uiiqw  (ircdc  eat  iirnAaMn)!,  id  e«l  alcUio— 
^  m  pura  llebraiea  eat  et  reperitur  in  i>n)T 
aC  lu.  n,  n^Dt^tP"  (Salniatii  Plin.  Kxercil 
[k  817,  b.  «.).  fbe  iiiard  indicated  ia  erldentlj 
toot  ipHna  of  Gecko,  tome  noliee  of  which  (»<>"< 
p^uiinali  ii  i^ren  under  Ihaartick  I.IZAHD,  wbcri 
Uh  UUik  waa  reterred  to  tba  Plyodiictylui  Uicko 
Vi»  dtiAmitA  la  perhapa  another  apecita. 

W.  H. 
SFISKNABD  [T)').,  "M:  rJiptof-  nardtu) 
V(  ire  moeli  iudabled'  to  the  lata  lamttitcd  Dr 
Kojle  Ix  bdplng  (o  clew  up  the  doubU  that  hai 
ki^  etincd  ai  to  wliat  particular  plant  ftaniiafaei 

Of  diia  nbataocs  nientioa  i*  1 
0.  T..  namdj,  in  Cant.  L  13,  w 
k  lOixM  10,  and  Id  i>.  1~  " 
■Ud  vilh  nriODi  otber  aromatie  n 
■n  iopcrtcd  at  an  earif  aga  from  Aratna  o 
luiiaaDd  tba  fiir  EatL  The  wntineDt  with  whicl 
•or  Lord  waa  anointed  ai  He  aat  at  meU  in  Simon' 
kmn  at  BMhanj  eontiated  of  Ihia  preelona  anb 
■naa,  Iha  enatlineaa  of  which  may  be  tnlarred  fron 
Ikt  isdignaiit  •orpriaa  manlleatAd  bj  khim  of  lii 
ntataa  of  tba  tniMCtion  (lea  Hark  kIt.  8-b 
Ma  ilL  3-e).  With  thli  maj  ba  oooiFuei 
Uinea,4  CWs.  kIL  16,  IT  — 

KiHIl  parraa  aajrz  ■IhWt  adam." 
DiocacidtB  tpcaka  of  aevtral  kinda  of  rJfiSai 
ad  {i*ea  Iha  Bwnct  ot  niiout  lubalancea  wbic 
OBllaedthawataietittiTT).  The  Hebrawnfii 
unding  to  Geaeniua,  ta  or  Indias  origin,  and  ai|i 
tiba  the  Unit  of  a  plant :  hence  one  of  the  Andti 
Mmta  ipTcu  b;  Atieenna  aa  the  eqairatent  of  nar 
a  naM,  "ipiea;"  conip.  tbe  Greek  rapiia^axv 
•ed  mr  "^(oard."  But  whateter  ma;  ba  tt 
doMion  of  tha  Heb.  T^S,  then  la  na  doubl  Ihi 
nM  ta  b)'  Anbian  authon  uacd  aa  tha  nprrarnl 
•^  <«  the  Gtwek  aiHiln,  -  Sir  Wm.  .'onaa  hi 
Acwi  {AmnL  Rf.  11.  41B).  It  appeaia,  bowera 
' 'M  thk  imat  orlctitd  aebohr  waa  rnnble  to  ibtai 
k  iJan*  ftofn  irhieh  Ibe  drug  la  pracnrad,  a  wm 
^M  hanng  been  isit  bin  bj  Roibnrgh,  D 
^.-hendlnclar  of  tb»  E.  I.  Compaaif'a  lateL, 
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sf  the  Srrian  women  wai  nude  of  amber  in  the 
time  of  I'Hiiy  (L  e.).  The  spindle  was  held  per- 
pendieulariy  in  the  one  hand,  while  the  other  was 
■npk>7ed  in  drawing  out  the  thread.  The  praoeM 
b  exhibited  in  the  E;g3rptian  paintings  (WUkinson, 
ii.  86).  Spinning  was  the  business  of  women,  both 
among  the  Jews  (Ex.  I  c),  and  for  the  moat  part 
among  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  U.  84). 

W.  L.  B. 

SPIRIT,  THE  HOLY.    In  the  0.  T.  He  is 

generally  called  D^rrb^  ITP,  or  HStT^  rPH, 
the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah;  some. 
Umee  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  as  Ps.  U.  11 ; 
Is.  UiU.  10,  11;  or  the  Good  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  as 
Ps.  cxliii.  10;  Neh.  iz.  20.  In  the  K.  T.  He  is 
generally  rh  wvtvfM  rh  l'^ioi'«  or  simply  rh  wKcD/iOf 
the  Holy  Spirit^  the  Spirit;  sometimes  the  Spirit 
of  God,  of  the  I.ord,  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  in  Matt 
iii.  16;  AcU  v.  9;  Phil.  i.  19,^ 

In  accordance  with  what  seems  to  be  the  general 
rule  of  Divine  Revelation,  that  the  knowledge  of 
iMAvenly  things  is  given  more  abundantly  and  more 
cleirly  in  later  ages,  the  person,  attributes,  and 
uiierations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  made  known  to 
us  chiefly  in  the  New  Testament.  And  in  the 
light  of  such  later  revelation,  words  which  when 
heard  by  patriarchs  and  prophets  were  probably  un- 
derstood imperfectly  by  them,  become  full  of  mean- 
ing to  Christians. 

Jn  the  earliest  period  of  Jewish  history  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  revealed  as  cooperatwg  in  the  creation 
I  of  the  world  (Gen.  i.  2),  as  the  £>urce,  Giver,  and 
I  Sustainer  of  life  (Job  zzrii.  8,  zzziu.  4;  Gen.  ii. 
7);  as  resisting  (if  the  common  interpretation  be 
c<»Tect)  the  evil  inclinations  of  men  (Gen.  vi.  3); 
as  the  Source  of  intellectual  excellence  (Gen.  xli. 
38;  Deut.  xxxiv.  9);  of  skill  in  handicraft  (Fjc. 
xzviii.  3,  xxxi.  8,  xxxv.  81);  of  supernatural  knowl- 
edge and  prophetic  gifts  (Kum.  xxiv.  2);  of  valor 
and  those  qualities  of  mind  or  body  which  give  one 
man  acknowledged  superiority  over  others  (Judg. 
iii.  10,  ri.  84,  xi.  29,  xUi.  25). 

In  that  period  which  began  with  Samuel,  the 
eflTact  of  the  Spirit  coming  on  a  man  is  described 
in  the  remarkable  case  of  Saul  aa  change  of  heart 
(1  Srim.  z.  6,  9),  shown  outwardly  by  prophesying 
(1  Sam.  X.  10;  oomp.  Num.  xi.  25,  and  1  Sam. 
xix.  20).  He  departs  horn  a  man  whom  He  has 
once  changed  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14).  His  departure  is 
tlie  departure  of  God  (xvi.  14,  xviii.  12,  zxviii.  15). 
His  presence  is  the  presence  of  God  (xvi.  13,  xviii. 
12).  In  the  period  of  the  Kingdom  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit  was  recognized  chiefly  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  prophets  (see  Witsius,  Mucellnnea  Sa^ 
avr,  lib.  i. ;  J.  Smith's  Select  DiscourseB^  p.  6, 
Of  Pvoj>hecy;  Knobel,  Prtiphetitmua  der  He- 
b>  aer).  Separated  more  or  less  from  the  common 
occupations  of  men  to  a  life  of  special  religious 
exercise  (Bp.  Buirs  Sermons^  z.  p.  187,  ed.  1840), 
*hey  were  sometimes  workers  of  miracles,  always 
foretellen  of  future  events,  and  guides  and  advisers 
of  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  people  who 
were  contemporary  with  them  (2  K.  ii.  9;  2  Chr. 
xxiv.  20;  Neh.  iz.  80,  Ac.).  In  their  writings  are 
fMNid  abundant  predictions  of  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  the  Spirit  whieh  were  to  be  most  frequent 
In  later  times,  by  which  holiness.  Justice,  peace,  and 
smMolation  were  to  be  spread  throughout  the  worid 
(Is.  zi.  8,  zUi.  1,  hi.  1,  Ac.). 

Ef«n  after  the  ctosing  of  the  canon  of  the  0.  T. 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  worid  con- 
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tinned  to  be  acknowledged  by  Jewiah  writen  (Wiai 
i.  7,  iz.  17;  PhUo,  De  Giyant  5;  and  see  BUIsy 
Moyer  Lectitrei,  Serm.  Ii.  p.  81,  Ac.). 

In  the  N.  T.,  both  in  the  tauehing  of  our  Lov4 
and  fan  the  narratives  of  the  events  which  pneedc^ 
his  ministry  and  occurred  in  its  course,  the  exist- 
enoe  and  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  freqwntly 
revealed,  and  are  mentioned  in  such  a  aMBner  as 
shows  that  these  facts  were  part  of  the  eomoioo 
belief  of  the  Jewish  people  at  that  tiine.  Thein 
was,  in  truth,  the  ancient  &ith,  bat  mcce  generally 
entertained,  which  looked  upon  propheta  as  inapired 
teachers,  accredited  by  the  power  of  woridng  signs 
and  wonden  (see  Kitzsch,  ChristL  Lekre^  §  84). 
It  was  made  phin  to  the  understanding  of  tke  Jews 
of  that  age  that  the  same  Spirit  wtio  wrought  of 
old  amongst  the  people  of  God  was  stall  at  work. 
*<  The  Dove  forsook  the  ark  of  Moses  and  fixed  its 
dwelling  in  the  Church  of  Christ  '*  (Boll,  Om  Justi- 
fcatian.  Diss.  ii.  ch.  xi.  §  7).  The  gifts  of  mira- 
cles, prediction,  and  teaching,  whidi  had  cast  a 
fitful  lustre  on  the  times  oif  the  great  Jewiah 
prophets,  were  manifested  with  remarfasble  vigor  in 
the  first  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  TThcCher 
in  the  course  of  eighteen  hundred  yean  minelei 
and  predictions  liave  altogether  ceased,  and,  if  so. 
at  what  definite  time  they  ceased,  are  qnestions 
still  debated  among  Christians.  On  this  sobiect 
reference  may  be  made  to  Dr.  Conycn  Middlelon** 
Free  JCnqmry  into  tJtt  Miraculous  Powerg  of  the 
Christian  Chvrch ;  Dr.  Brooke*8  ExammaUon  of 
MidtiUton't  Free  Knqtdry;  W.  Dodwdl's  LrCTer 
to  Middleton ;  Bp.  Douglas's  Criterion  ;  J.  H.  New- 
man's  Euay  on  Miradu^  etc.  With  respect  to  the 
gifts  of  teaching  bestowed  both  in  early  and  later 
ages,  compare  Neander,  Planting  of  Ohiatiamty, 
b.  iii.  eh.  v.,  with  Horsley,  Sermongf  zir.,  Potter. 
On  Church  Government,  ch.  v.,  and  Hooker,  £ccL 
Polity,  V.  72,  §§  6-8. 

The  rehition  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Inesmate 
Son  of  God  (see  Oxford  translatkm  of  7re«Cwe«  of 
AthanasiuSy  p.  196,  note  c/)  is  a  snlgeet  for  reverent 
contemphttion  rather  than  predae  definitiofi.  By 
the  Spirit  the  redemption  of  manUnd  was  made 
known,  though  imperfectly,  to  the  prophets  of  old 
(2  Pet.  i.  21),  and  through  them  to  the  people  of 
God.  And  when  the  time  for  the  Incarnation  had 
arrived,  the  miraculous  conception  c^  the  Redeemer 
(Matt.  i.  18)  was  the  work  of  the  Spirit;  by  the 
Spirit  He  was  anointed  in  the  womb  or  at  baptisBi 
(Acts  X.  88;  of.  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  Art.  ii. 
p.  126,  ed.  Ozon.  1848);  and  the  gradual  growth 
of  his  perfect  human  nature  was  in  the  Spirit 
(Luke  U.  40,  62).  A  visible  sign  from  heaven 
showed  the  Spirit  descending  on  and  abkiing  with 
Christ,  whom  He  thenceforth  filled  and  led  (Lake 
iv.  1),  cooperating  with  Christ  in  his  mirades 
(Matt.  xii.  18).  The  multitude  of  disciples  are 
taught  to  pray  for  and  expect  the  Spirit  aa  the  beet 
and  greatest  boon  they  can  seek  (Luke  zl.  13). 
He  inspires  with  miraculous  powen  the  first 
teachera  whom  Christ  sends  forth,  and  He  Is  re- 
peatedly promised  and  given  by  Christ  ^o  the 
Apostles  (Matt.  x.  20,  xii.  28;  John  ziv.  16,  xa 
22;  Acta  1.  8). 

Perhaps  it  was  in  order  to  correct  the  groasiy 
defective  conceptions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
prevailed  commonly  among  the  people,  and  to  teach 
them  that  this  is  the  most  awful  possession  of  tfee 
hein  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  our  Lort 
himself  pronounced  the  strong  oondemnatiflB  «f 
bhsphemen  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt.  dL  tl 
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As  ham  rouied  in  every  age  the  susoeptibility  of 
kader  eaoacienoeft,  aod  has  caused  much  inquiry  to 
he  Bade  as  to  the  rpecific  chantcter  of  the  sin  ao 
faiDimoed,  and  of  the  human  actiona  which  fidl 
■Dd«r  ao  terrible  a  ban.  On  the  one  hand  it  ia 
irgoed  that  no  one  now  occupies  the  exact  position 
sf  the  PhariawM  whom  our  Loid  condomned,  for 
they  had  not  eoiered  into  covenant  with  the  Hdy 
b(mt  by  bapUam;  they  did  not  merely  disobey 
ihe  Spirit^  but  blasphemously  attributed  his  works 
to  tiie  deril;  they  resisted  not  nierdy  an  inward 
eotioo  but  an  outward  call,  supported  by  the  evi- 
dence of  mirades  wrought  before  their  eyes.  On 
live  ocher  hand,  a  morbid  conscience  is  prone  to 
k{>;wehaid  the  unpardonable  sin  in  every,  even  un- 
ifiteutlrooal,  reaistanfle  of  an  inward  motion  which 
nay  proceed  firom  the  Spirit.  This  subject  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  XVI.  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
bad,  and  b  discussed  by  Burnet,  Beveridge,  and 
iUroU  Browne,  in  their  ExpotUiont  of  tht  Arti- 
cle*. It  oeffiipiw  the  greater  part  of  Athanasius* 
Fourth  EpittU  to  Serapiotiy  ce.  8-22  (sometimes 
printed  separately  as  a  'IVeatise  on  Matt.  xii.  31). 
See  also  Angustiue,  £p.  ad  Rotn.  ExpogUio  in- 
dMota^  §§  14-33,  torn.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  933.  Also 
(>k»  Cameraoensis  (a.  d.  1113),  De  Bla^enua  in 
Sp.  Soncteat,  in  Migne^s  Pairologia  LaL  voL  163; 
;.  Denisoo  (A.  D.  1611),  The  Sin  against  the  Holy 
'Jho$t;  Waterland's  Sermons,  xxvii.  in  Works^ 
(«l  T.  p.  706;  Jackson,  On  the  Creed,  bk.  viii.  ch. 
ji-  pw  770. 

Bat  the  Ascension  el  our  Lord  is  marked  (Eph. 

if.  8;  John  riL  39,  Ac)  as  the  commencement  of 

s  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  inspiration  of 

men  by  the  Holy  Ghost     The  intervid  between 

that  event  and  the  end  of  the  world  is  often  de- 

Kril«d  as  the  Dispensation  of  the  Spirit.     It  was 

aot  merely  (aa  Didymus  Alex.  De   Trinilate,  iii. 

U,  p.  431,  and  othen  have  suggested)  that  the 

kLowledge  of  the  Spirit's  operations  became  more 

general  aoiong   mankind.     It  cannot  be  allowed 

(,tb<n^   Bp.  Heber,  Lectures,  riii.  514  and  vii. 

488,  and  Warboiion  have  maintained  it)  that  the 

Holy  Spirit  has  suiBciently  redeemed  his  gracious 

procoisa  to  every  succeeding  age  of  Christians  only 

bj  pcesentuig  as  with  the  New  Testament.     Some- 

tidfig  more  was  promised,  and  continues  to  be 

P««n.    Under  the  old  dispensation  the  gifts  of  the 

Holy  Spirit  vrere  nnoovenanted,  not  universal,  in- 

tenaittcnt^  diiefly  external.     All  this  was  changed. 

Uor  Lord,  by  oidaining  (Matt,  xxviii.  19)   that 

timj  Christian  should  be  biH>tized  in  the  name  of 

the  Hdy  Ghost,  indicated  at  once  the  absolute  ne- 

aen^  from  that  time  forth  of  a  personal  oonnec- 

tioB  zf  emtj  bdiever  vrith  the  Spirit;  and  (in  John 

in.  7-15)  He  dadares  the  inteiiial  character  of  the 

l^t's  wOTk,  and  (in  John  sir.  16,  17,  Ac.)  his 

penuanent  stay.     And  subsequently  the   Spirits 

"pentions  nnder  the  new  dispensation  are  authori- 

^Tflr  announced  as  universal  and  internal  in  two 

.ssariLsUe  passives   (Acto  ii.   16-21;  Heb.  riii. 

1-12).    The  difllerent  reUtions  of  the  Spirit  to 

helkven  severally  under  the  old  and  new  dispensa- 

tioo  sre  described  by  St.  Paul  under  the  images  of 

i  master  to  a  servant,,  and  a  fiitber  to  a  son  (Rom. 

iii*  15);  so  much  deeper  and  more  intimate  ia  the 

joior^  so  much  higher  the  position  (Matt.  xi.  11) 

^  s  icfievcr,  in  the  later  stage  than  in  the  earlier 

'fK  I.  G.  Wakhins,  MiseeUanea  Sacra,  p.  763, 

tk  Ofuitm  AdoptioniSj  and  the  opinions  collected 

B  BDla  H  in  Hare*s  Mission  of  the  Comforter, 

•ol  H.  ^  413).     The  rite  of  imiiosition  of  hands, 
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not  only  on  teachers,  but  also  on  ordinary  Chris- 
tians, which  has  been  used  in  the  Apostolic  (Acta 
ri.  6,  xiii.  8,  xix.  6,  Ac.)  and  in  all  subsequent 
sges,  is  a  testimony  borne  by  those  who  come  un- 
der  the  new  dispensation  to  their  belief  of  the 
reality,  permanence,  and  universality  of  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit 

Under  the  Christian  dispensation  it  appears  to 
be  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  enter  into  ai^d 
dwell  within  every  believer  (Rom.  viii.  9,  11;  1 
John  iii.  24).  By  Him  the  work  of  Redemption  is 
(so  to  speak)  appropriated  and  carried  out  to  its 
completion  in  the  case  of  every  one  of  the  elect 
people  of  God.  To  believe,  to  profess  sincerely 
the  Christian  faith,  and  to  walk  aa  a  Christian,  are 
his  gifts  (2  Cor.  iv.  13;  1  Cor.  xU.  3;  Gal.  v.  18) 
to  efMih  person  severally;  not  only  does  He  bestow 
the  power  and  fiMulty  of  acting,  but  He  concurs 
(1  Cot.  iii.  9;  Phil.  ii.  13)  in  every  particular  ac- 
tion so  far  as  it  is  good  (see  South's  Surmons^ 
XXXV.,  vol.  U.  p.  292).  His  inspiration  brings  the 
true  knowledge  of  all  things  (1  John  ii.  27).  He 
unites  the  whole  multitude  of  believers  into  one 
regularly  organized  body  (1  Cor.  xii.,  and  Eph. 
iv,  4-16).  He  is  not  only  the  source  of  light  to 
us  on  earth  (2  Cor.  iii.  6 ;  Rom.  viii.  2),  but  also 
the  power  by  whom  (lod  raises  us  from  the  dead 
(Rom.  viii.  11).  All  Scripture,  by  which  men  in 
every  successive  generation  are  instructed  and  made 
wise  unto  salvation,  is  inspired  by  Him  (Eph.  ill. 
5;  2  'Hm.  iii.  16;  2  Pet  i.  21);  He  cooperates 
with  suppliants  in  the  utterance  of  every  effectual 
player  that  ascends  on  high  (Eph.  ii.  18,  vi.  18; 
Rom.  viii.  26);  He  strengthens  (Eph.  iii.  16), 
sanctifies  (2  Thes.  ii.  13),  and  seals  the  souls  of 
men  unto  toe  day  of  completed  redemption  (Eph 
i.  13,  iv.  30). 

That  this  work  of  the  Spirit  is  a  real  woric,  and 
not  a  mere  imagination  of  enthusiasts,  may  be 
shown  (1)  from  the  words  of  Scripture  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  which  are  too  definite  and 
clear  to  be  explained  away  by  any  such  hypothesis; 
(2)  by  the  experience  of  intelligent  Christians  in 
every  age,  who  are  ready  to  specify  the  marks  and 
tokens  of  his  operation  in  themselves,  and  even  to 
describe  the  manner  in  which  they  believe  He 
works,  on  which  see  Barrow's  Sermons,  Ixxvii.  and 
Ixxviii.,  towards  the  end;  Waterland's  Sermons, 
xx\'i.,  vol.  V.  p.  686;  (3)  by  the  superiority  of 
Christian  nations  over  heathen  nations,  in  the 
possession  of  those  characteristic  qualities  which  are 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  establishment  of  sueh 
customs,  habits,  and  laws  as  are  agreeable  thereto, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  an  enlightening  and  purify* 
ing  influence  in  the  world.  Christianity  and  civ- 
ilization are  never  fiu*  asunder:  those  nations  which 
are  now  eminent  in  power  and  knowledge  are  all  to 
be  found  within  the  pale  of  Christendom,  not  in- 
deed free  from  national  vices,  yet  on  the  whole 
manifestly  superior  both  to  contemporary  unbe* 
Hevers  and  to  Paganism  in  its  ancient  palmy  dayi. 
(See  Hare's  Mission  of  the  Comforter,  Serm.  ft, 
vol.  i.  p.  202;  Porteus  on  the  Beneficial  Kfftcts  oj 
Chfistianity  on  the  Temporal  Concerns  of  Mrn^ 
kind,  in  Works,  vol.  ri.  pp.  375-460.) 

It  has  been  inferred  from  various  passages  of 
Script':r*  that  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  nof  limited  to  those  persons  who  either  by  eir- 
curocision  or  by  baptism  have  entered  into  eovenanl 
with  God.  Alrmelech  (Gen.  xx.  3),  Mekshiaedek 
(lay  18),  Jethr?  (Ex.  xriii.  12),  Balaam  (Ni 
xxiL  0),  and  Job  in  the  O.  T.;  and  tha  ~ 
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(Ifatt  ii.  12)  and  the  case  of  Corneliut,  with  the 
ieclaratioii  of  St.  Peter  (AeU  z.  36)  thereon,  are 
uistaiices  showing  that  the  Holy  Spuit  bestowed 
his  gifts  of  knowledge  and  holiness  in  some  degree 
even  among  heathen  nations ;  and  if  we  may  go 
beyond  the  attestation  of  Scripture,  it  might  be 
argued  from  the  virtuous  actions  of  some  heathens, 
from  their  ascription  of  whatever  good  was  in  them 
to  tlie  influence  of  a  present  Deity  (see  the  refer- 
ences in  Ueber's  Leciures^  vi.  446),  and  from  their 
tenacious  preservation  of  the  rite  of  animal  sacri- 
fice, Uiat  the  Spirit  whose  name  they  knew  not 
must  have  girded  them,  and  still  girds  such  as  thej 
were,  with  secret  blessedness. 

Thus  far  it  has  l)een  attempted  to  sketch  biiefly 
the  work  of  the  iloly  Spirit  among  men  in  all  ages 
M  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Uible.  But  after  the 
ckMing  of  the  canon  of  the  N.  T.  the  religious 
■ubtilty  of  oriental  Christians  led  them  to  scru- 
tinize, with  the  most  intense  accuracy,  the  words 
in  which  (Jo<l  has,  incidentally  as  it  were,  revealed 
to  us  Hoiiiething  of  the  myst^y  of  the  lieing  of 
the  Iloly  (ihost.  It  would  be  vain  now  to  con- 
demn the  superfluous  and  irreverent  curiosity  with 
which  these  researches  were  sometimes  prosecute<}, 
and  the  scandalous  contentions  which  tliev  caused. 
The  result  of  them  was  the  formation  ancl  general 
acceptance  of  certiiin  statements  an  inferences  from 
Holy  Scripture  which  took  their  place  in  the  estalv 
liahed  creeds  and  in  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  and  which  the  ^reHt  liody  of  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  world  continue  to  adhere  to, 
and  to  guard  with  more  or  less  vigilance. 

The  Sadducees  are  sometimes  mentioned  a?  pre- 
ceding any  professed  Christians  In  denying  the  per- 
sonal existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Such  was  the 
inference  of  Kpiphanius  {f/ceres.  xli.),  Gregory  Na- 
rianzen  {Oratio^  xxxi.  §  5,  p.  658,  ed.  Hen.),  and 
others,  from  the  testiniony  of  St.  Luke  (.\cts  xxiiu 
8).  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  error  of 
iht  Sadducees  did  not  rather  consist  in  asserting  a 
coqxweal  Deity.  Passing  over  this,  in  the  first 
youthful  age  of  the  Church,  when,  as  Neander  ob- 
■erves  (CA.  Hist.  ii.  327,  Bohn's  ed),  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  so  mightily  felt  as  a  new 
creative,  transforming  principle  of  life,  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  Spirit,  as  identictU  with  the  Essence 
of  God,  was  not  so  thoroughly  and  distinctly  im- 
pressed on  the  understanding  of  Christians.  Simon 
Magus,  the  Montanists,  and  the  Manicheans,  are 
•aid  to  have  imagined  that  the  promised  Comforter 
was  personified  in  certain  human  beings.  The  Ian- 
gu^^  of  some  of  the  primitive  Fatliers,  though  its 
deficiencies  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  occa- 
sionally conies  short  of  a  full  and  complete  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Divinity  of  the  Spirit.  Their 
)pinions  are  given  in  their  own  words,  with  nmch 
ntluable  criticism,  in  Dr.  Burton's  Testifnonits  uf 
the  Ante-Nicene  Fnthtrt  U>  llie  Dodrine  of  the 
'^Hnity  nnd  the  Dioiniiy  of  the  //Uy  (Jhiftt  (1831). 
ValentlnuB  believed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  an 
*.'^el.  The  Sal)ellians  denied  that  He  was  a  dis- 
inct  Person  from  thf  Father  and  the  Son.  Kuno- 
.nius,  with  the  Anoniseans  and  the  Ariani,  regarded 
Him  as  a  created  Being.  Macedoiiius,  with  his 
followers  the  Pneumatomachi,  also  denied  his  Di- 
finity,  and  regarded  Him  as  a  created  Being  at- 
tending on  the  Son.  His  procession  from  the  Son 
M  well  as  from  the  Father  was  the  great  point  of 
eontroTersy  in  the  Middle 'Ages.  In  modern  times 
Jie  Socinians  and  Spinoza  have  altogether  denied 
\tm  FenonaUty,  and  have  r^wdcd  Him  at  mi  In- 
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fluenoe  or  power  of  the  D«ty.  It 
this  artiole  to  giFe  the  principal  texts  of  ScripAnn 
in  which  tlieae  erroneous  opinions  are  oontndictod, 
and  to  refer  to  the  principal  works  in  which  thtj 
are  discussed  at  kngth.  'Die  docuniexits  in  which 
%'arioua  existing  eommuuities  of  Christiana  have 
stated  their  beU<^  are  specified  by  G.  B.  Winer 
{Comparative  DartteUung  da  Ltkrbtgriff*^  etc, 
pp.  41  and  80). 

The  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghort  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  He  is  called  God.  Compare  1  Sam. 
xW.  13  with  xviii.  12;  Acts  v.  3  with  ▼-  4;  2  Cor. 
iii.  17  with  Ex.  xxxiv.  34;  Acts  xxviiL  25  with  li. 
vi.  8;  Matt.  zii.  28  with  Luke  xi.  20;  1  Cor.  in. 
16  with  vi.  19.  The  attributes  of  God  are  ascribed 
to  Him.  He  cieatea,  works  miracles,  injures 
prophets,  is  the  Source  of  holiness  (see  above),  is 
everlasting  (Heb.  ix.  14),  omnipresent,  and  omnis- 
cient (Ps.  cxxxix.  7;  and  1  Cor.  ii.  10). 

The  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ia  shown  by 
the  actions  ascribed  to  Him.  He  heara  and  speaks 
(John  zvi.  13;  Acts  x.  19,  xiii  2,  dc.).  He  wills 
and  acts  on  his  dedsiou  (1  Cor.  ziL  U).  He 
choo&es  and  directs  a  certain  course  of  actkm  (Acts 
XV.  28).  He  knows  (1  Cor.  U.  11).  He  teaches 
(John  xiv.  26).  He  intercedes  (Kom.  viiL  26)- 
The  texU  2  llies.  iu.  5,  and  1  The^  iii.  12, 13. 
are  quoted  agauist  those  who  confound  the  three 
persons  of  the  Godhead. 

The  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghoct  from  the 
Father  is  shown  from  John  zir.  26,  xr.  96,  ^ 
The  tenet  of  the  Western  Chureh  that  He  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Son  is  grounded  on  John  zv.  26, 
xvi.  7;  Kom.  viU.  9;  GaL  ir.  6;  PhiL  L  19;  1 
Pet.  i.  11 ;  and  on  the  action  of  our  Laid  recorded 
by  St.  John  xx.  22.  The  history  of  the  king  and 
important  controversy  on  this  pomt  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Pfaff,  by  J.  G.  Walchius,  Bittoria  Conhv^ 
verdm  dt  Processione^  1751,  and  by  Neale,  Bistur^ 
of  the  A'agtem  Church,  ii.  1093. 

Besides  the  ExpugUiont  oftiu  Tkirt^-mne  Arti- 
cUs  referred  to  aliove,  and  Pearson,  On  ike  Creed, 
art.  viii.,  the  work  of  Barrow  (J>e  S^iritu  Sancto) 
contains  an  excellent  summary  of  the  rarioas  here- 
sies and  tlieir  confutation.  The  following  works 
may  be  consulted  for  more  detailed  discossion: 
Atbanasius,  Kpistola  I V.  ad  Serapumemt ;  Didy- 
mus  Alex.  De  Spiritu  Sando;  Basil  the  Great, 
I)e  Sptritu  Sancto,  and  AdversuM  EunomiuM; 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Orntiunu  de  Thtoloyia ;  Greg- 
ory of  Nyssa,  CtnUra  Eunonihim,  lib.  liii.;  Am- 
brose, De  SjHiitu  Snncto,  lib.  iii.;  Augustine, 
Contra  Muxitninum,  and  De  THmtaie  ;  Paaehasias 
Diaoonus,  De  Sphiiu  Snneto;  ludorua,  Uisp. 
Ktymoloyia,  vii.  3,  De  Spiritu  Snneto ;  Batrsmuus 
Corbeiensis,  Qmira  Ctxecorum,  etc,  lib.  iv.;  Al- 
cuui,  P.  Damian,  and  Anselm,  De  Procegtime: 
Aquinas,  Sum,  TheoL  L  36-43;  Owen,  Treatia 
on  the  Holy  Spirit ;  J.  Howe,  Qfice  and  Wotit 
of  the  /My  Spiril ;  W.  CUgett,  On  the  Opera. 
twn»  oftiie  Spirit,  1678;  M.  Hole,  On  the  Gifts  and 
lirncet  of  the  H,  8. ;  Bp.  Warburton,  Dodrine  cf 
Grace ;  Gl.  Ridley,  Moyer  Lecture*  on.  the  Ditin- 
ity  and  0}>erationi  of  the  H.  S.,  1742;  S.  Ogdesi. 
SeritW7U^  pp.  167-176;  Faber,  PracticaL  Treatis* 
on  the  Ordinary  Operatiotu  ^the  H.  S.,  1813;  Bp 
Hel)er,  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Personality  atd 
Office  ofUie  Comforter,  1816;  Aichd.  Hare,  Jfia 
gion  of  the  Comfoi-ter,  1846.  W.  T.  & 

*  Though  this  subject  hardly  comes  within  tin 
proper  scope  of  the  Dictkmary,  a  km 
may  be  added  to  writeri  of  diffinnt 
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F.  A.  f^nipe,  Di$a.  T--Vn-  de   Sfnritu 

fmcto,  Breai.  1728-29,  4to.     Ijirdiier,  Fint  Pott^ 

Krifrf  to  his  JjtUtr  ou  the  Logos  (  Worku^  x.  117- 

169,  cd.  1829).    (Henry  Ware,)  Use  and  Meaning 

9f  tSt  Ph,'ns€  «»  Hofy  Spirit,'*  ir>  the  Chi-itt.  Dis^ 

opU  (Boaton)  for  July,  1819,  i.  260  ff.     BQchi. 

sichutz,  Lft  doctrine  de  t Esprit  de  Dieu  sehn 

tAuc  ti  Now.  TtML,  Stnwb.  1840.     C.  F.  Fritz- 

icbc,  be  Spiriiu  sando  Comm,  dogm.  et  exegtt.^ 

4  pt  Hdo,  1840  tL,  repriDted  in  his  Nova  Opusc. 

Aoid,  (1846),  pp.  233-337.     K.  F.  Kahnii,  Die 

iikn  vom  ksiHgem  (Jeiste,  l«r  'fheil,  HaUb,  1847. 

tlitoi.,)  Die  biblische  Bedeutung  cfe«  Wortes  Geist, 

(licMeo,  1862   (263  pp.).     Kleinert,  Zur  ablest. 

Ukrt  wm  Geiste  Gottrs,  in  the  Jfifn-b./.  deulsdie 

TheoL,  1867.  pp.  3-d9.     J.  B.  Walker,  Tfie  Doc- 

u-ine  of  the   Holy  iS/nWA  Chicago,    1869.     Art. 

ntvfia   in   Ci«mer*8    BiU.-theoL    Wdrtei'b.   der 

wUtsL  GrieUdt  (1866),  and  C.  L.  W.  Grimm's 

Uz,  Gr.~IjaL  m  Libros  N.  T,  (1868).     See  also 

Wm  Cerib,  BibUacke  Theologie  (1836),  i.  131  ff., 

4M  ff..  il  97  ffl,  256  ff. ;  Neander,  Hist  of  Chi-is- 

vra  Dogmas,  i.  171  ff.,  303  ff.,  Ryland*a  trani. 

tBohn):  Hagenbach*s  J/isL  of  Docttines,  §§  44, 

^1;  and  the  other  weU-koown  works  on  Biblical 

uid  dogmatie  theology.  A. 

*  SPOIL,  as  a  verb  =  despoil  or  plunder  (Gen. 
xuiv.  27,  29;  Ex.  ui.  22;  Col.  ii.  8,  Ac.),  like 
tifjUme  in  [^n.  H. 

*  SPOILB^  =  plttnderei'  (Judg.  il.  14;  Jer. 
tL  2&  ra.  12,  Ac).     [Spoil.]  H. 

SPONGE  {iTw^yyo$'   spongia)  is  mentioned 

3dIj  in  the  N.  T.  in  those  passages  which  relate 

Uie  ioddeot  of  "  a  sponge  filled  with  viii^ar  and 

^t  OQ  a  reed''  (Matt.  zx?ii.  48;  Mark  xv.  36), 

w  ''oo  bytaop"  (.lohn  xix.  29),  being  offered  to 

Mir  LanJ  oo  the  cross,     llie  commercial  value  of 

the  sponge  was  known  from  very  early  times;  and 

ikboigh  thoe  appears  to  be  no  notice  of  it  in  the 

')•  T.,  jret  it  is  probable  that  it  was  used  by  the 

Mient  Hebrews,  who  could  readily  have  obtained 

t  icood  from  the  Mediterranean.     Aristotle  nien- 

lioDi  sereral  kinds,   and   carefully  notices  those 

•iiieb  were  useful  for  economic  purposes  (///s/. 

J«ia.  T.  14).     His  speculations  on  the  nature  of 

^  sponge  are  very  interesting.  W.  H. 

SPOUSE.    [Marriaok.] 

STA'CHTS  (3r(ixvf  {tarofeomy,  Siachys), 
A  Chrittisn  at  Rome,  saluted  hj  St  Paul  in  the 
^potfe  to  the  Romans  (xvL  9).  The  name  is 
(ineL  According  to  a  traditkm  recorded  by 
Kieepboras  CaUistas  {ff,  E,  viU.  6)  he  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Bysantium  by  St.  Andrew,  held 
the  ofiee  for  sixteen  yews,  and  was  succeeded  by 
ODenmos. 

*  STALL.    [Ckib;  Makoer.] 

STACTB  (^1153,  nat&fi  ortueHii  Uacte),  the 
"*ioe  of  one  of  the  sweet  spices  which  composed 
^  holj  beense  (see  Ex.  xxx.  34).  The  Hebrew 
*^  oociirs  once  again  (Job  xxxvi.  27),  where  it 
■  saed  to  denote  simply  **adn>p'*  of  watfcr.  For 
^  ^ons  opinions  as  to  what  substance  is  in- 
^»M  by  nd^/;  see  Olrius  {Hierob,  i.  529); 
mimiiller  (Bib,  BoL  p.  164)  identifies  the  nalAf 
1^  ^  gnm  of  the  storax  tree  {Styram  oJidnnU ) ; 
*<  i-XX.  e^rojrr^  (from  trrd(»,  "to  drop  "J  is 
■f>^  tnuwUtion  of  the  Hebrew  word.     Now 

'^'^'oi^  describes  two  kinds  of  ortucHii  one 
11^ the  fresh  gam  of  the  myrrh  tree  {BaJsnmo^ 
**^  mjprka)  mixed  with  water  and  aqueeeed 
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out  through  a  press  (i.  74);  the  other  kind,  which 
he  calls,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared, 
ffK^\riKiTyis  crr^po^,  denotes  the  resin  of  the 
storax  aduiteratea  with  wax  and  fat.  The  true 
stacte  of  the  Greek  writers  points  to  the  distillatioo 
from  the  myrrh  tree,  of  which,  according  to  llie- 
ophrastus  {Fr.  iv.  29,  ed.  Schneider),  both  a  nat- 
ural and  an  artificial  kind  were  known ;  this  is  the 

m^  dir&r  O'^n^  "I'lO)  of  Ex.  xxx.  23.  Perha|« 
the  fid/d/' denotM  tlie  storix  gum;  but  all  that 
is  positively  known  is  that  it  signifies  an  odoroM 
distillation  from  some  plant.  For  some  account  cl 
the  styrax  tree  see  under  Poplar.  W.  H. 

•  STAFF.     [Sceptre.] 

•  STAIRS,  Neh.  iii.  15;  AcU  xxi.  35.     [Ja- 
RU8ALEM,  vol.  ii.  p.  1331  6.] 

STANDARDS.     [Ensiom.] 

•  STARGAZERS.     [>lAai;   and    see  the 

next  article.] 

STAR  OF  THE  WISE  MEN.  Until  the 
last  few  years  the  interpretation  of  St.  Matt.  iL 
1-12,  by  theologians  in  general,  coincided  in  the 
main  with  that  which  would  be  given  to  it  by  any 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  read  the  ac- 
count with  due  attention.  Some  supernatural  light 
resembling  a  star  had  i^peared  in  some  country 
(possibly  Persia)  faa  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  to 
men  who  were  versed  in  the  study  of  celestial 
phenotneua,  conveying  to  their  minds  a  supernat- 
ural impulse  to  repair  to  Jerusalem,  where  they 
would  find  a  new- bom  king.  It  supposed  them 
to  be  followers,  and  possibly  priests,  of  the  Zend 
religion,  whereby  they  were  led  to  expect  a  Re- 
deemer in  the  person  of  the  Jewish  infimt.  On 
arriving  at  Jerusalem,  after  diligent  inquiry  and 
consultation  witli  the  priests  and  learned  men  who 
could  naturally  best  infi>rm  them,  they  are  directed 
to  proceed  to  Ikfthlehem.  The  star  which  they 
had  seen  in  the  east  reappeared  to  them  and  pre- 
ceded them  {wporrfev  awro^s\  until  it  took  up  its 
station  over  the  pkce  where  the  young  child  was 
(cms  ^KBwv  icra&rj  eniyw  oZ  ^y  rh  iraiS(oy)- 
The  whole  matter,  that  is,  was  supernatural ; 
forming  a  portion  of  that  divine  prearrangement, 
whereby,  in  his  deep  humiliation  among  men,  the 
child  Jesus  was  honored  and  acknowkdged  by  the 
Father,  as  his  beloved  Son  in  whom  He  was  well 
pleased.  I1ius  tlie  bwly  shepherds  who  kept  their 
nightly  watch  on  the  hiOs  near  to  Bethlehem, 
tot^ether  with  aU  that  remauied  of  the  highest  and 
best  philosophy  of  the  East,  are  alike  the  par- 
takers and  the  witnesses  of  the  glory  of  Him  who 
was  **  bom  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour  which 
is  Christ  the  Lord.**  Such  is  subsUntially  the 
account  which,  until  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
century  would  have  been  given  by  orthodox  dirines, 
of  the  Star  of  the  Blagi.  Latterly,  however,  a 
very  difierent  opinion  has  gradually  become  prev- 
alent upon  the  subject.  The  star  has  been  dis 
placed  from  the  eritegory  of  the  supernatural,  and 
has  been  referred  to  tlie  ordinary  astronomical 
phenomenon  of  a  coigunetlon  of  the  planets  Jupiter 
and  Saturn.  The  idea  oriidnated  with  Kepler, 
who,  among  many  other  brilliant  but  untenable 
fancies,  supposed  that  if  he  eould  identify  a  con* 
junction  of  th^  above-named  planets  with  the  Star 
I  of  Bethlehem,  he  wouM  thereby  be  able  to  de- 
I  termine,  on  me  basis  qf  certainty,  the  very  difficult 
and  obscure  point  of  the  Annus  Domini.  Kepkr'i 
suggestion  was  worked  out  with  i^mk  mn  end  ■! 
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ffrj  great  inaocunej  hj  Dr.  Ideler  of  Berlin,  and 
the  results  of  his  caJculations  eertaiiilj  do,  on  the 
first  impression,  seem  to  show  a  very  specious  ao- 
eordanoe  with  the  phenomena  of  the  star  in  ques- 
tion. V»  e  purpose,  then,  m  the  first  place,  to  state 
what  oelesUal  phenomena  did  occur  with  reference 
to  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  at  a  date  as- 
suredly not  very  distant  ftom  the  Ume  of  our 
Saviour's  birth ;  and  then  to  examine  how  far  they 
fulfill,  or  fail  to  fulfill,  the  conditions  required  by 
the  narrative  in  St.  Matthew. 

In  the  month  of  May,  B.  C.  7,  a  ooi\junction  of 
the  pkuiets  Jupiter  and  Satuni  occurred,  not  far 
from  the  first  point  of  Aries,  the  planets  rising  in 
Chaldsa  aliout  3^  hours  before  the  sun.  It  is 
said  that  on  astrological  g;n>und8  such  a  conjunc- 
tion could  not  &il  to  excite  the  attention  of  men 
lilce  the  Alagi,  and  that  in  consequence  partly  of 
their  knowledge  of  Balaam's  prophecy,  and  partly 
from  the  uneasy  persuasion  then  said  to  be  prev- 
alent that  some  great  one  was  to  be  bom  in  the 
East,  these  Magi  commenced  their  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem. Supposing  them  to  have  set  out  at  the 
end  of  May  b.  c.  7  upon  a  journey  for  which  the 
circumstances  will  be  seen  to  require  at  least  seven 
months,  the  planets  were  obsen*ed  to  separate  slowly 
until  the  end  of  July,  when  their  motions  becom- 
ing retrograde,  they  again  came  into  conjunction 
by  the  end  of  September.  At  that  time  there  can 
be  no  doubt  Jupiter  would  present  to  astronomers, 
especially  in  so  dear  an  atmosphere,^  a  magnificent 
spectacle.  It  was  then  at  its  roost  brilliant  appa- 
rition, for  it  was  at  its  nearest  approach  both  to 
the  sun  and  to  the  earth.  Not  far  from  it  would 
be  seen  its  duller  and  much  less  conspicuous  com- 
panion Saturn.  This  gbrious  spectacle  continued 
almost  unaltered  for  several  days,  when  the  planets 
again  slowly  separated,  then  came  to  a  halt,  when, 
by  reassuming  a  direct  motion,  Jupiter  as;ain  ap- 
proached to  a  conjunction  for  the  tkinl  tim«  with 
SSatum,  just  as  the  Magi  may  be  supposed  to  have 
entered  the  Holy  City.  And,  to  complete  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  tale,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
lunaet,  the  two  planets  might  be  seen  from  Jeru- 
lalem,  hanging  as  it  were  in  the  meridian,  and 
(uspended  over  Bethlehem  in  the  distance,  l^hese 
.*ele8tial  phenomena  thus  described  are,  it  will  be 
leen,  beyond  the  reach  of  question,  and  at  the  first 
impression  they  assuredly  appear  to  ftilfill  the  oou- 
litious  of  the  Star  of  the  Magi. 

The  first  circumstance  whidb  created  a  suspicion 
to  the  contrary,  arose  from  an  exaggeration,  unac- 
x>untable  for  any  man  having  a  claim  to  be  ranlced 
among  astronomers,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Ideler  him- 
self^ who  described  the  two  planets  as  wearing  the 
ippearance  of  one  bright  but  diffhsed  light  to  per- 
son* having  weak  eyet.  **  So  dtisi  fUr  tin 
^ehwnchti  Auge  der  tint  Planet  fnM  in  den  Zei'^ 
treuungtkreis  dei  andem  trat,  mithin  beide  alt  ein 
dndger  Stem  erscheinen  iborm/fn,**  p.  407,  vpl.  ii. 
N^ot  only  is  this  imperfect  eyesight  inflicted  upon 
be  Magi,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  had  they 
oosaessed  any  remains  of  eyesight  at  all,  they  could 
nut  ha^  fiiiled  to  see,  not  a  single'  Ktar.  but  two 
planets,  at  the  very  considerable  distance  of  double 
the  moon's  apparent  diameter.  Had  they  been 
ever,  twenty  times  closer,  the  duplicity  of  Uie  two 
stars  must  have  been  apparent :  Saturn,  mpreover, 

a  Tba  atmosphere  In  parts  of  Persia  is  so  trans- 
fwent  that  tbe  Mafci  maijr  have  seen  the  satellites  of 
»ni        With  thsir  naked  siysa 


ratlMr  eoofiiaUig  than  adding  to  the  briDisnee  of  bis 
companioo.  "niis  forced  blniding  of  the  two  ligbtt 
into  one  by  Ideler  was  still  fcertha  improvecT  by 
Dean  Alford,  in  the  first  edition  of  tis  very  Tate- 
able  and  snggertive  Greek  Testament,  who  indeed 
restons  orduaaiy  light  to  the  Magi,  but  repsvaenta 
the  pkuiets  as  forming  a  single  star  of  siirpaaiiine 
brightness,  althoi^h  they  were  certainly  mt  man 
than  double  the  distanoe  of  the  sun's  appaicot 
diameter.  Exaggerations  of  this  deecriptioo  in- 
duced the  writer  of  this  srtide  to  undertake  the 
very  formidable  kbor  of  calculating  afresh  an  ^Jkt^m- 
eri§  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  of 
the  sun,  from  May  to  December  a.  c.  7.  The  re- 
suit  was  to  confirm  the  &et  of  there  being  three 
coi\junctions  during  the  abo^-e  period,  though  ■omc* 
what  to  modify  the  dates  sstigned  \o  them  by  Dr, 
Ideler.  Similar  results,  also,  have  been  obtained 
by  Kncke,  and  the  December  eoigunetion  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  Astronomer-Royal;  no  ^^Uati^l 
phenomena,  therefore,  of  ancient  date  are  ao  ecr. 
taiiily  ascertained  as  the  ounjunctious  in  qnestku. 
We  shall  now  prooeed  to  examine  to  what  extent, 
or,  as  it  will  be  seen,  to  how  slight  an  extent  the 
December  ooqjunction  ftilfills  the  conditions  of  the 
narrative  of  St.  Matthew.  We  can  hardly  avoid 
a  feeling  of  regret  at  the  dissipation  of  ao  fascinating 
an  illusion :  but  we  are  In  quest  of  the  truth,  rather 
than  of  a  picture,  howe\-er  beautiiuL 

(a.)  The  writer  must  confess  himself  profoondly 
ignorant  of  any  system  of  astrology;  but  supposing 
that  some  system  did  exist,  it  ne\-erthelen  is  inooo- 
cei>*able  that  solely  on  the  ground  of  astrofegica] 
reasons  men  woidd  be  induced  to  undertake  a  seven 
months*  journey.  And  as  to  the  widely-spread 
and  prevalent  expectation  of  some  pownfiil  person- 
age about  to  show  himself  in  the  East,  tbe  &et  of 
its  existence  depends  on  the  testimony  of  •Tacitus, 
Suetonius,  and  Josephus.  But  it  ought  to  be  very 
carefully  observed  that  all  these  writers  speak  of  this 
expectation  as  applying  to  Vespasian,  in  A.  D.  ^, 
which  date  was  seventy-five  years,  or  two  genera, 
lions  after  the  conjunctions  in  question !  T^  weD- 
Icnown  and  often  quoted  words  of  Tacitus  are  ^  eo 
ipso  tempore;"  of  Suetonius,  **eo  tempore; "of 
Josephus,  **  lecrr^  rhincaiphif  iicuvop;  **  all  pointing 
to  A.  D.  69,  and  not  to  B.  c.  7.  Seeing,  then,  that 
these  writers  refer  to  no  general  uneasy  expectatioo 
as  prevailing  in  b.  o.  7,  it  can  have  formed  nc 
reason  for  the  departure  of  the  Magi.  And,  further 
more,  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  the  February  of  n 
c.  66  (Pritchard,  in  Trans.  M.  Att.  Soe.  vol.  xxv.), 
a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  oocuned  in 
the  constellation  Piseet^  closer,  than  the  one  en 
December  i,  b.  c.  7.  If,  therefore,  astiologieal 
reasons  alone  impelled  the  Magi  to  journey  to  Jera- 
salem  in  the  latter  instance,  similar  considerations 
would  have  impelled  their  fiithers  to  take  the  sams 
journey  fifty-nine  years  before. 

(6.)  But  even  supposing  the  Magi  did  undertake 
the  journey  at  the  time  in  question,  it  seems  impoe. 
sible  that  the  coi\junction  ot  December,  b.  c.  7  can 
on  any  reasonable  grounds  be  considered  as  fiilfili- 
ing  tlie  conditions  in  St.  Matt  ii  9.  The  drcum> 
stances  are  as  follows:  On  Decemlier  4,  the  sun  set 
at  Jerusalem  at  5  p.  m.  Supposing  the  Ma^H  *c 
have  then  commenoed  their  journey  to  Bethieheui 
they  would  first  see  Jnpiter  and  his  dull  and  som*. 
what  distant  compMiion  U  hour  distant  fttm  the 
moidian,  in  a  S.  E.  direction,  and  decidedly  to  tht 
east  of  Bethlehem.  By  the  time  t'lev  came  If 
i  Bachel^s  tomb  (see  Rohinaon^t  BiU  Acs.  &  Mt 
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>e  piuctii  voold  be  doe  aouth  of  them,  on  the 
t.«ridiao,  and  no  longer  over  the  bill  of  Bethlebero 
<«  tbe  mape  of  Van  de  Velde  and  of  Tobler),  for 
ikat  fUbge  (eee  Robinaon,  as  above)  bean  froja 
Kjcbdi  tomb  a  5o  E.  +  8o  dedenaion  =  S.  13o 
L  Ibe  road  tben  takea  a  tam  to  tbe  east,  and 
Noendi  tbe  hill  near  to  its  western  extremitj;  the 
pkneti  UMRfore  would  now  be  on  their  right  hands, 
lad  a  Kttls  behind  them:  the  *«star,"  therefore, 
eeuid  altogether  to  go  <*  before  them  "  as  «  guide. 
Aimed  on  the  hill  and  in  the  village,  it  become 
pfayaiatlljr  impossible  for  the  star  to  stand  over  any 
hunm  whatever  dose  to  them,  eeeing  that  it  was 
nov  visible  far  Awny  beyond  the  hill  to  the  we^t, 
lad  br  off  in  the  heavens  at  an  altitude  of  57o.  As 
tbe}  advanced,  the  star  would  of  necessity  recede, 
and  under  no  circumstances  could  it  be  sud  to 
ituid  "over**  {**  hrdw**)  any  house,  unless  at 
tte  distsnce  of  miles  ftom  the  place  where  they 
woe.  Thus  the  two  heaTcnly  bodies  altogether  fiul 
in  falill  either  of  the  conditions  implied  in  tbe 
mHs  '^Tponytp  mirrah"  or  •«  itrrdBri  4xdvw.*' 
A  iUr,  if  vertical,  vrould  ^pear  to  stand  over  any 
boose  or  otgeet  to  vrhich  a  spectator  might  chance 
to  be  sesr;  bat  a  star  at  an  altitude  of  67^  could 
•ppesr  to  stand  over  no  house  or  object  in  the 
immrdisfe  ndghborhond  of  the  observer.  It  is 
Kueely  necessary  to  add  that  if  the  Magi  had  left 
the  Jaffii  Gats  before  smiset,  they  would  not  hare 
WD  the  planets  at  the  outset;  and  if  they  had  left 
•*cnttslem  later,  the  **star**  would  have  been  a 
more  osekas  guide  than  before.  Thus  the  beauti- 
fol  phantasm  of  Kepler  and  Idder,  which  has  fiuei- 
oated  so  msny  writers,  vanishes  before  the  more 
?eHeet  dajGght  of  InTesUgation. 

A  modem  writer  of  great  ability  (Dr.  Words- 
varth)  hss  suggested  l^e  antithesis  to  Kepler's 
ycahtion  regarding  the  star  of  the  Magi,  namely, 
tbat  the  star  was  risible  to  the  Msgi  alone.  It  is 
iiffieuk  to  see  what  is  gained  or  explained  by  the 
bfpotheiia.  The  song  of  the  multitude  of  the 
beaieoly  host  was  published  abroad  in  Bethlehem ; 
tbt  joorney  of  tbe  Magi  thither  irss  no  secret  whis- 
pcfed  in  a  corner.  Why,  then,  should  the  heavenly 
^t,  standing  as  a  beacon  of  glory  over  tbe  place 
viwre  the  young  child  was,  be  concealed  from  all 
c?ei  bet  thdrs,  and  form  «o  part  in  that  series  of 
vmden  which  the  Virgin  Mother  kept  and  pon- 
teed  in  her  heart? 

The  original  aothorities  on  this  question  sre 
Kepler,  De  Jom  Chritti  vero  anno  naiaiitio,  Frank- 
fioi  1614;  Ideler,  Handbuek  der  Chromdoffitj  iL 
2M;  Pritehard,  Memnin  of  Rojfal  Ait.  Society^ 
^  nv.  C.  P. 

*  See  ne  IFiss  iVen  of  At  Entt,  etc.  (by  F.  W. 
rphsm,  LL  D.),  N.  T.,  1869,  ISmo.  A. 

STATEB  {araHip:  tUOer:  A  Y.  '•a  piece 
ofnooey;*'  maigin,  ^auter"). 

1*  The  term  stater,  from  tmf/ui.  Is  held  to  sig- 
nifj  a  coin  of  a  certain  weight,  but  perhaps  means 
ft  tUndaid  coin.  It  is  not  restricted  by  the  Greeks 
to  a  single  denomination,  but  is  applied  to  standard 
»ini  of  goU,  dectrum,  and  silvsr.  The  gold  statera 
««n  didrsehms  of  the  later  Phoenieian  and  the 
Attic  talents,  which,  in  this  denominatioa,  differ 
*^1  shoot  four  grains  troy,  (y  tbe  former  talent 
■w  the  Dsrie  staters  or  Darios  (orcn^pct  Aapc iW, 
MpeucoO,  the  fomoos  Persian  gold  pieces,  and  those 
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of  Crcesus  (JUpoiauoi)^  of  the  latter,  the  stater  of 
Athens.  The  electnim  staters  were  coined  by  tbt 
Greek  towns  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  the 
most  fisunonii  «ere  those  of  Cyzicus  {irrarripe% 
Kv(uniwot  t,»(ticfi¥ot)f  which  weigh  about  348 
grains,  lliey  are  of  gold  and  silver  mixed,  in  the 
proportion,  according  to  ancient  authority  —  for  we 
believe  these  rare  coins  have  not  been  analyzed  ^ 
of  three  parts  of  gold  to  one  of  silver.  The  gold 
was  alone  reckoned  in  the  value,  for  it  is  said  that 
one  of  these  coins  wss  equal  to  28  Athenian  silva 
drachms,  while  the  Athenian  gold  stater,  weighing 
about  132  grams,  iras  equal  to  20  (20:  132  :  :  28 
1844-  or  ]  of  a  Cyzioene  stater).  This  stater  wai 
thus  of  184-f-  grains,  and  equivalent  to  a  didrachn 
of  the  iEginetan  talent.  Tlius  far  the  stater  is  al« 
ways  a  didrachm.  In  siWer,  however,  tbe  term  *s 
applied  to  the  totradraebm  of  Athens,  which  was 
of  the  weight  of  two  gold  statera  of  the  same  cur- 
rency, lliere  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the 
name  stater  was  applied  to  the  standard  denoniina. 
tion  of  both  metaJs,  and  does  not  positivdy  imply 
either  a  didrachm  or  a  tetradrachm. 

2.  In  tbe  N.  T.  the  stater  is  once  mentiooed,  in 
the  narrative  of  the  miracle  of  the  sacred  tribute- 
money.  At  Capernaum  the  recdvers  of  the  di- 
drachms  {ol  rd  ZiZpaxjM  Xofi^vorres)  asked 
St.  Peter  whether  his  master  paid  the  didrachms. 
The  didrachm  refers  to  the  yearly  tribute  paid  by 
every  Hebrew  into  the  treastvy  of  the  Temple.^ 
The  sum  vras  half  a  shekel,  called  by  the  I^X.  rh 
^^ov  Tov  9tBpdxfJtov-  The  plain  inference  would 
therefore  be,  that  tbe  leceiven  of  sacred  tribute 
took  their  name  from  tbe  ordinary  ooin  or  weight  oi 
metal,  the  shekel,  of  which  each  person  paid  hall 
But  it  has  been  supposed  that  as  tbe  coined  equiva- 
lent of  this  didrachm  at  the  period  of  tbe  Evangel- 
ist was  a  tetradrachm,  and  the  payment  of  each 
person  was  therefore  a  current  didrachm  [of  ac 
count],  the  term  here  applies  to  single  paymente  of 
didrachms.  This  opinion  would  appear  to  receive 
some  support  from  the  statement  of  Joeephus,  that 
Vespasian  fixed  a  yearly  tax  of  two  drachms  on 
the  Jews  instead  of  that  they  had  formerly  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  tbe  Temple  {B,  J,  vii.  6,  §  6). 
But  this  passage  loses  ito  force  when  we  remember 
that  the  common  current  silver  com  in  Palestine  at 
the  time  of  Vespasian,  and  that  in  which  the  civil 
tribute  was  paid,  was  the  denarius,  the  tiilmte- 
money,  then  equivalent  to  the  debased  Attic  drachm. 
It  seems  also  most  unlikely  that  the  use  of  the  term 
didrachm  should  have  so  remarkably  changed  in  the 
interval  between  the  date  of  the  LXX.  translation 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  thai  of  the  writing  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  To  return  to  the  narratiTe. 
St.  Peter  was  commaDded  to  take  up  a  fish  which 
should  be  found  to  contain  a  stater,  which  he  was 
to  pay  to  tbe  collecton  of  tribute  for  our  Lord  and 
himself  (Matt.  xrii.  24-27).  The  stater  must  here 
mean  a  sihrer  tetradrachm;  and  the  only  tetra- 
drachms  then  current  in  Palestine  were  of  Uie  same 
weight  as  the  Hebrew  shekel  And  it  is  observable, 
in  confirmation  of  the  minute  aocnnoy  of  the  Evan- 
gelist, that  at  this  period  the  silver  currency  in 
Palestine  consisted  of  Greek  imperial  tetradracbms, 
or  staten,  and  Roman  denarii  of  a  quarter  their 
value,  didrachms  having  foUen  into  disuse.  Had 
two  didrachms  been  found  by  St.  Peter  the  leeriTen 
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of  tribale  woald  icarceiy  have  taken  them ;  and,  no 
doubt,  the  ordinary  coin  paid  waa  that  miraeulotttlj 
■applied.  R.  S.  P. 

STEEL.  In  all  cases  where  the  word  "  eteel " 
oocurs  in  the  A.  V.  the  true  rendering  of  the  Ho- 

brew  is  *>  copper/*  n^pTT?,  nich^Ah^  except  in 
I  Sam.  uii.  95,  Job  zx.  24|  Ps.  xriii.  34  [35],  ia 
always  translated  "brass;"  as  ia  the  case  with  the 

cognate  word  H^n?*  nichdthethj  with  the  two 
exceptions  of  Jer.'xv.  18  (A.  V.  "  steel  '*)  and  Ezr. 
viii.  37  (A.  V.  ''copper").  Whether  the  ancient 
Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  steel  is  not  perfectly 
certain.  It  has  been  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
Jeremiah  (xv.  13),  that  the  "iron  from  the  north  " 
there  spoken  of  denoted  a  superior  kind  of  metal, 
faaideued  in  an  unusual  manner,  like  the  steel  ob- 
tained ftoni  the  Chal}  bes  of  the  Pontus,  the  iron« 
smiths  of  the  ancient  world.  'Ilie  hardening  of 
iron  for  cutting  inAtruments  was  practiced  in  Pon- 
tus, Lydia,  and  l^aoonia  (Eustath.  //.  tt.  p.  884, 
6u,  quoted  in  Miiller,  Hand.  <L  Arch.  d.  Kvntt, 
§  307,  M.  4).  Justin  (xliv.  8,  §  8)  nieiitwns  two 
riren  in  Spain,  the  Bilbilia  (the  ShIo,  or  Xalon,  a 
tributary  of  the  Kbro)  and  Chalybs,  the  water  of 
which  was  used  for  hardening  iron  (comp.  Plin. 
xxxiv.  41).  The  same  practice  is  alluded  to  both 
by  Homer  {Od.  ix.  393)  and  Sophocles  {Aj.  660). 
The  Celtiberians,  according  to  Uiodorus  Siculus 
(v.  33),  had  a  singular  custom.  They  buried 
■heeta  of  Iron  in  the  earth  till  the  weak  part,  as 
DfodoruB  calla  it,  was  consumed  by  rust,  and  what 
waa  hardest  remained.  Thu  firmer  portion  was 
then  converted  into  weapons  of  diflbrent  kinds. 
The  same  pnctiee  ia  said  by  Beckmann  {HiaL  of 
Inv.  ii.  388,  ed.  Dohn)  to  prevail  in  Japan.  The 
last-mentioned  writer  is  of  opinion  that  of  the  two 
methods  of  making  steel,  by  fusion  dther  from 
ironstone  or  raw  iron,  and  by  cementation,  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  only  with  the  former. 

There  is,  however,  a  vrord  in  Hebrew,  H^ /§, 
palddh^  which  occurs  only  in  Nah.  ii.  3  [4],  and  is 
there  rendered  "torches,"  but  whk:h  most  prob- 
ably denotes  steel  or  hardened  iron,  and  refers  to 
the  flashing  scythes  of  the  Assyrian  chariota.     In 

Syriae  and  Arabic  the  cognate  words  (/» .^a, 

9  >    ''  0  -^     > 

fMdd,  ^y}\j,/mdh,  6^^,  filAdh)  signify  a 

kind  of  iron  of  excellent  quality,  and  espedally 
steel. 

Steel  appean  to  have  been  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  sted  weapons  in  the  tomb  of  Rameees 
(II.,  says  Wilkinson,  are  pointed  blue,  the  bronze 
^  {Anc.  Eg.  ili.  847).  W.  A.  W. 

STEPH'ANAS  (Src^wvar:  Stepkanat).  A 
Christian  convert  of  Corinth  whose  household  P&ul 
baptized  aa  the  "  first  fruits  of  Achaia  "  (1  Cor.  i. 
16,  xvi.  16).  He  was  present  with  the  Apostle  at 
l^hesus  when  he  wrote  his  Firet  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  baring  gone  thither  either  to  consult 
him  about  matten  of  discipline  connected  with  the 
lorinthian  Church  (Chrysost  Horn.  44),  or  on 
ume  charitable  misakm  arising  out  of  the  "  service 

1  Basil  of  Meaela,  OnU.  ds   8.   Stephano.    See 

uteenlns  In  voce  v^2)« 

b  A,  B,  D.  and  most  of  flM  vertloas,  vsai  x^^^* 
Dm  Bim«  Dwi 
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for  the  saints "  to  which  he  and  hSs  badly  kai 
devoted  themsehes  (1  Cor.  xri.  16,  17). 

W.  L.  R 

STETECEK  (Srl^orof  [n  crown]  :  Sitfukr 
ofittf),  the  First  Martyr.  Hia  Hebrew*  (or  nOia 
Syriae)  name  ia  traditionally  said  to  have  beea 
Cbelil,  or  Chdid  (a  crown). 

He  waa  the  chief  of  the  Seven  (commonly  callel 
Dbaconb)  appointed  to  rectify  the  eomplainta  in 
the  eariy  Church  of  Jerusalem,  made  by  the  lld- 
lenistK  aj^inat  the  Hebrew  Christiana.  Hia  Greek 
name  mdicatea  hia  own  Hellenistic  origin. 

His  importance  is  stamfied  on  the  namtive  br  a 
reiteration  of  emphatic,  almost  superii^re  phrases: 
**  fhll  of  fidth  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  *'  (.Acta  vi.  b  - 
«'ftdl  of  graced  and  power"  (ibid.  8):  irresistJbl; 
*•  spirit  and  wisdom  *<  (ibid.  10);  ^  full  of  the  He  r 
Ghost "  <^  (rii.  66).  Of  hia  ministrations  mmonc^t 
the  poor  we  hear  nothing.  But  he  wema  to  ha«f 
been  an  instance,  such  as  is  not  uncommon  in  hb*- 
tory,  of  a  new  energy  derived  from  a  new  epherp. 
He  shot  far  ahead  ^  his  six  companioiia,  and  far 
above  his  particular  oflice.  Fint,  he  arrests  atteii- 
tion  by  the  "  great  wondere  and  mirades  that  l<e 
did."  Then  begins  a  series  of  dispotations  with 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  of  North  Africa,  Alexandria, 
and  Asia  Minor,  his  companions  in  race  and  btrtb- 
pkce.  The  sul^ject  of  these  di^utatlona  is  not 
expressly  mentioned ;  but,  from  what  follows,  it  n 
evident  that  he  struck  into  a  new  vein  of  teMrhin<r, 
which  erentually  caused  his  martyrdom. 

Down  to  this  time  the  Apostles  and  the  early 
Chrintian  community  had  clung  in  thdr  worship, 
not  merely  to  the  Holy  I.and  and  the  Holy  Citr. 
but  to  the  holy  place  of  the  Temple.  Tbia  feed 
worship,  with  the  Jewish  customs  bdon^iring  lo  it 
he  now  denounced.  So  we  must  infer  frmn  tl<c 
accusations  brought  against  him,  confirmed  aa  ihry 
are  by  the  tenor  of  hia  defense.  The  actual  wonli 
of  the  charf^  may  have  been  fake,  aa  the  sinister 
and  malignant  intenticm  which  they  aacribed  to 
him  waa  undoubtedly  false.  **  Blasphemons" 
(fiKdff^fAa),  that  ia,  "  calttmnioug  '*  wwd«, 
"against  Moses  and  against  (>od**  (ri.  11),  he  is 
not  likely  to  have  used.  But  the  overthrow  of  the 
Temple,  the  cessatron  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  is  do 
more  than  St.  I'aul  preached  openly,  or  than  is 
implied  in  Stephen's  own  speech:  ** against  this 
holy  place  and  the  Ijiw  *'  —  **  that  Jesua  of  Sum- 
reth  shall  destroy  this  place,  and  shall  change  the 
customs  that  Moses  delivered  us  "  (vi.  13, 14). 

For  these  sayings  he  was  arrested  at  the  instiga- 
tk>n  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  brought  hefan  the 
Sanhedrim,  where,  as  it  would  seem,  the  Pharisaic 
party  had  just  before  this  time  (v.  34,  vii.  61) 
gained  an  ascendency. 

When  the  chai^  was  formally  lodged  against 
him,  his  countenance  kindled  as  if  with  the  vi«w 
of  the  great  prospect  which  was  opening  for  the 
Church ;  the  whofe  body  even  of  assembled  judges 
was  transfixed  by  the  sight,  and  "  saw  his  face  as 
it  had  been  the  fiice  of  an  angel  **  (vi.  16). 

For  a  moment,  the  account  seems  to  imply,  Uk 
judges  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  awed  at  his  presence  "' 
Then  the  high-priest  that  presided  appealed  to  tarn 
(as  Caiaphas  had  in  like  manner  appealed  in  th« 

e  Traditionally  he  was  reckooed  amonost  the  Sevnit; 
disciples. 

ft  W«U  described  in  Oonybeare  and  IIowsod,  ZJ^  ^ 
S.  Pate/,  1.  74 ;  the  poetfe  aspect  of  it  bmstfftUlj  giM 
ia  Tennysoa^i  1\90  fMtas. 
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Jrad  TM  in  the  gotptl  history)  to  linoir  hii  own  j 
■Bthntnti  on  the  aeeuMtiont  tMonght  against  him. 
To  thb  Stephoi  raplied  in  a  speech  which  iiat 
mrj  sppamioe  of  heing  fiuthfhllj  reported.  The 
pcvfiaritMi  of  the  style,  the  rariations  from  the 
OU  "Mament  hietory,  the  abruptness  which,  by 
bteaking  off  the  ar^nment,  prevents  us  from  easily 
ioinj  it  justice,  are  all  Indications  of  its  being 
ksfided  down  to  na  ■ubetantially  in  its  original 
km. 

The  framework  in  which  his  defense  is  cast  is  a 
ggmmarj  of  the  histoiy  of  the  Jewish  Church.  In 
this  respect  it  has  only  one  parallel  iu  the  N.  T., 
the  11th  chapter  <>  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  — 
%  liken««B  that  is  the  more  noticeable,  as  in  all 
prDbakility  the  author  of  that  epistle  was,  liice 
Stefjtcn,  a  Hdlenist. 

In  the  fiutii  which  he  selects  from  this  history, 

he  k  guided  by  two  principles  —  at  first  more  or 

Im  htent,  but  gradually  bewniing  more  and  more 

tpprat  ss  he  proceeds.    The  first  is  the  mdeaTor 

to  proie  that,  eren  in  tlie  previous  Jewish  history, 

tbe  presence  and  fitvor  d  God  had  not  been  con- 

fiaed  to  the  Holy  Land  or  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

This  be  illustrates  with  a  copiousness  of  detail 

irhieh  niak«  his  speech  a  summary  almost  as  much 

i  sMred  geography  as  of  sacred  history  —  the  ap- 

paruce  of  God  to  Abraliam  ^^in  ikeBopoUimia 

htf<yrt  ke  du^k  w  Haran  "  (vii.  2);  his  successive 

B^ratioas  to  Haran  and  to  Canaan  (rii.  4);  his 

ixotof  etco  a  rttting-phct  for  hi$  foot  in  Canaan 

(Til.  5);  the  dwelling  of  his  seed  in  a  ^rnngt  Uind 

(vii.  S) :  the  details  of  the  stay  in  Egypt  (vU.  8-13 ) ; 

the  educstion  of  Moses  in  Egypt  (vii.  20-22);  his 

oileia  }fidvtn  (rii.  29);  the  appearance  in  Sinai^ 

with  the  declaration  that  the  detert  grourul  was 

hci;  earth  (y^  kyia)  (vii-  30-33):  the  forty  yean 

m  the  tBOdtmeM   (vii.  86,  44);  the  long  delay 

before  the    preparation    for    the    tabernacle    of 

Divid  (viL4ft);  tbe  proclamation  of  spiritual  wor- 

ihip  even  after  the  building  of  the  Temple  (vii. 

47-50). 

Tbe  lecood  principle  of  sdection  is  based  on  the 
ittflQpt  to  show  tbuftt  there  was  a  tendency  ftt>ra 
the  earliest  times  toward  the  same  ungrateAil  and 
ouTow  spirit  that  had  appeared  in  this  last  stage 
sf  their  political  existence.  And  this  rigid,  suspi- 
oons  disposition  he  oontrssM  with  the  freedom  of 
the  DiTioe  Grace  and  of  the  human  will,  which 
vere  msoiftsted  in  the  exaltation  of  Abraham  (vii. 
4).  Joseph  (vii.  10),  and  Moses  (vii.  90),  and  \n  the 
jealoosy  and  rrtielUon  of  the  nation  against  these 
their  greatest  benefiicton,  as  chiefly  seen  in  the 
bitterness  against  Joaeph  (vii.  9)  and  Moses  (vii. 
2T).  and  in  the  long  neglect  of  true  religious 
vonfaip  in  tbe  wilderness  (vii.  89-48). 

lioth  of  these  selections  are  worked  out  on  what 
tnaj  slniost  be  called  critical  principles.  There  is 
BO  aOej^orixing  of  the  text,  nor  any  forced  con- 
<nictions.  Every  pasnge  quoted  yields  fairly  the 
'nse  ssagned  to  it 

Besides  tbe  direct  mnsCintion  of  a  freedom  from 
lool  restraints  involved  in  the  general  alignment, 
^^  is  also  an  faidireet  UlQstntion  of  the  same 
■ioctrioe,  from  his  mode  of  treating  the  subject  in 
ittsiL   No  less  than  twelve  of  his  references  lo  the 
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Mosaic  history  difilto  from  it  either  by  variatloii  ot 
addition. 

1.  The  can  of  Abraham  befort  the  mgratkm  to 
Haran  (vii.  2),  not,  as  according  to  Gen.  xii.  1,  1« 
Haran. 

2.  The  death  of  his  fiithef  after  the  caR  (viL  4), 
not,  as  according  to  Gen.  xi.  82,  before  it 

8.  The  75  souls  of  Jacob's  migration  (vii.  14), 
not  (as  acoording  to  Gen.  xlvi.  27)  70. 

4.  The  god&e  loveliness  (Aerrfior  r^  9c^) 
of  Moses  ^  (vii.  20),  not,  simply,  as  according  to 
Ex.  ii.  2,  the  statement  that  *«he  was  a  gcodly 
ehild." 

6.  His  E^tian  education  (vii.  22)  as  contrasted 
with  the  silence  on  this  point  in  Ex.  iv.  10. 

6.  The  same  contrast  with  regard  to  his  seeuhf 
greatness,  "  mighty  in  words  and  deeds  "  (vii.  TL, 
comp.  Ex.  ii.  10). 

7.  The  distinct  mention  of  the  three  periods  of 
forty  yean  (vii.  23,  30,  36)  of  which  only  the  Uol 
is  specified  in  the  Pentateuch. 

8.  The  terror  of  Moses  at  the  bush  (vii.  32),  not 
mentioned  in  Ex.  iii.  8. 

9.  The  supplementing  of  the  Bloeaio  namtive 
by  the  allusions  in  Amos  to  their  neglect  of  the 
true  worship  in  the  desert  (vii.  43,  43). 

10.  The  intervention  of  the  angels  in  the  giving 
of  the  law  (vii.  53),  not  mentioned  in  Ex.  xix.  16 

11.  The  burial  of  the  twelve  Patrlarobs  at 
Shechem  (vii.  16),  not  metitioned  in  Ex.  i.  6. 

12.  llie  purchase  of  the  tomb  at  Sheehem  by 
Abraham  from  the  sons  of  Emmor  (ni.  16),  not,  as 
according  to  Gen.  xxiii.  15,  tbe  purchase  of  the 
cave  at  Machpebih  from  Ephrou  the  Hittite. 

To  which  may  he  added 

18.  Tlie  introduction  of  Reniplmn  from  the  LXX 
of  Amos  V.  26,  not  found  in  the  Hebrew. 

'llie  explanation  and  source  of  these  variations 
must  be  sought  under  the  different  names  to  which 
they  refer;  but  the  general  fact  of  their  adoption 
by  Stephen  is  significant,  as  showing  the  freedom 
with  which  he  handled  the  sacred  history,  and  the 
comparatire  unimportance  assigned  by  hhu  and  l>7 
the  sacred  historian  who  records  his  speech,  to 
minut^  accuracy.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  the 
whole  speech  is  a  protest  against  a  rigid  view  of  the 
mechanical  exactness  of  the  inspired  records  of  the 
0.  T.  "  He  had  regard,**  as  St  Jerome  says,  '« to 
the  meaning,  not  to  tbe  words." 

It  would  seem  that,  Just  at  the  close  of  his  argo- 
ment,  Stephen  saw  a  diange  in  the  aspect  of  his 
Judges,  as  if  for  the  first  time  they  had  caught  the 
drift  of  his  meaning.  He  brolce  off  from  bis  calm 
address,  and  turned  suddenly  upou  them  in  an  im- 
passioned attack  which  shows  that  he  saw  what  was 
in  store  for  him.  'lliose  heads  thrown  back  on 
their  unbending  necks,  those  can  closed  againirt 
any  penetration  of  truth,  were  too  much  for  hli 
patience:  "Ye  stiiihecked  and  nncircumcised  in 
heart  and  ean !  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost: 
as  your  fktheis  did,  so  do  ye.  Which  of  the 
prophets  did  not  ytwr  fiitben  persecute?  .  .  .  the 
Just  One:  of  whom  ye  are  the  betrayers  and  mur- 
derera.**  As  he  spoke  they  showed  l>y  their  faces 
that  their  hearts  (to  ose  tbe  strong  langnsge  of  the 
narrative.^  **  were  being  sawn  asunder,*'  and  they 


to  ttato  episae  are  pointed 
^  by  ]^.  BowBoo,  1.  77  (qnotfog  from  Mr.  Hnmphry, 

^"M.  M  ttf  icu). 

♦•TMslsofwBtaUugtheldsa.    The  dative  Is  that 
<s*iM  i.H.*M.  i  «.  AsrrsSss  InOoiFsfleWy 


.  "  truly  onantlftal ;  "  ef.  «4Ait  P^^yik^  r^  #if ,  Jon. 
ttl.  8,  in  Sept.  Bee  Winer's  Or.  of  tiM  N.  T.,  p.  21S 
(Thayer's  sd.),  and  Orssa^s  Or.  of  the  N.  T.  p.  Vl 
It  to  a  fbna  of  tbs 
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kepi  gnashini^  their  Ml  teeth  agninst  him ;  hut  stall, 
though  with  difflcaltj,  restraining  tbemtelves.  He, 
in  this  last  crisis  of  his  fiite,  turned  his  face  upwards 
to  the  open  sky,  and  as  he  gazed  the  vault  of  heaven 
seemed  to  him  to  part  asunder  (Hii^yoiyfi^vof):  and 
the  Divine  Glory  appeared  through  the  rending  of 
the  earthly  veil —  the  Divine  Presence,  seated  on  a 
throne,  and  on  the  right  hand  the  human  form  of 
*^  Jesus,"  not,  as  in  the  usual  representations,  sit- 
ting in  repose,  but  standing  erect  as  if  to  assist  his 
iufTering  servant.  Stephen  spoke  as  if  lo  himself, 
describing  the  gk>rious  vision ;  and,  in  so  doint;, 
alone  of  all  the  speakers  and  writers  in  the  N.  T., 
except  oolj  Christ  himself,  uses  the  expressive 
phrase,  **  the  Son  of  Han."  As  his  Judges  heard 
the  words,  etprMsive  of  the  Dirine  exaltation  of 
Him  whom  they  had  sought  so  lately  to  destrov, 
they  could  forbeur  no  longer.  They  broke  into  a 
k>ud  yell;  they  clapped  their  hands  to  their  ean,  as 
if  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  more  blasphemous 
words,  they  ilew  as  with  one  impulse  upon  him, 
and  dragged  him  out  of  the  city  to  the  place  of 
necutioa. 

It  has  been  questioned  by  what  right  the  San- 
liedrim  proceeded  to  this  act  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Roman  government;  but  it  is  enough 
to  reply  that  the  whole  transaction  is  one  of  violent 
excitement.  On  one  occasion,  even  in  our  Lord's 
life,  the  Jews  had  nearly  stoned  Him  even  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Temple  (John  viii.  69).  "  Their 
vengeance  in  other  cases  was  confined  to  those  sul>- 
ordinate  punishments  which  were  left  under  their 
own  jurisdiction:  imprisonment,  public  scourging 
in  the  synagogue,  and  exoommunicatioti "  (Mil- 
man's  ffisL  of  Latin  ChrUUanity,  i.  400).  See 
Conybeare  and  Howaon's  St.  Pauly  i.  74. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  they  determined  for 
once  to  carry  out  the  full  penalties  eigoiued  by  the 
severe  code  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 

Any  violator  of  the  Law  was  to  be  taken  outside 
the  gates,  and  there,  as  if  for  the  sake  of  giving  to 
each  individual  member  of  the  community  a  sense 
of  his  responsibility  in  the  transaction,  he  was  to 
be  crashed  by  stones,  thrown  at  him  by  all  the 
people. 

Those,  however,  were  to  take  the  lead  in  this 
wild  and  terrible  act  who  had  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  denouncing  him  (Deut. 
xvii.  7;  comp.  John  viii.  7).  These  were,  in  this 
instance,  the  witnesses  who  had  re()orted  or  mis- 
reported  the  words  of  Stephen.  They,  according 
to  the  custom,  for  the  sake  of  fucility  in  their 
dreadful  task,  stripped  themselves,  as  is  the  eastern 
practice  on  (x>mmencing  any  violent  exertion ;  and 
ne  of  the  prominent  loulers  in  the  /xansaction  was 
deputed  by  custom  to  signify  his  assent  <>  to  the 
act  by  taking  the  clothes  into  his  custody,  and 
standing  over  them  whilst  the  bloody  work  went 
on.  The  person  who  officiated  on  this  occasion 
was  a  young  man  from  Tarsus  —  one  probably  of 
the  Cilic*an  Hellenists  who  had  disputed  with 
Stephen.  His  name,  as  the  narrative  significantly 
adds,  was  SauL 

Everything  was  now  ready  for  the  exeeution.    It 


a  Comp.  "  I  was  standing  by  and  ooDsentlDg  to  his 
Isath,  and  kept  the  raiment  of  those  that  slew  him  " 
(Acts  xzil.  20). 

b  These  conflietiDg  Tersioiis  aie  well  given  in  Gony- 
ssars  and  Uowson,  8.  PmU^  i.  80. 

«  The  date  of  Stephen's  death  is  anknown.  Bat 
tmdUton  Uep  It  In  the  same  year  as  the 
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WM  outside  the  gates  of  Jerasalem. 
tradition  ^  4  'jed  it  at  what  is  now  called  the  Da* 
maseus  Gate.  The  later,  idiich  is  the  preMDt  tra- 
dition, fixed  it  at  what  is  hence  calkd  St.  Stephen's 
Gate,  opening  on  the  descent  to  the  Mount  of  01 
ives ;  and  in  the  red  streaks  of  the  white  limestone 
rocks  of  the  slopins(  hiU  used  to  be  shown  the  nrntk* 
of  his  blood,  and  on  the  first  rise  of  Olivet,  oppo- 
site, the  eminenoe  on  which  the  Viigin  stood  to 
support  him  with  her  prayers. 

The  sacred  nairative  fixes  its  attentioo  only  on 
two  figures  —  that  of  Saul  of  Tatma  ahead j  no- 
ticed, and  that  of  Stephen  himsel£i 

As  the  first  volley  ci  stones  burst  upon  hin,  he 
called  upon  the  Master  whose  human  form  he  bad 
Just  seen  in  the  heavens,  and  repeated  almost  the 
woids  with  which  He  himself  had  given  up  bis  Hit 
on  the  dOM,  *'  O  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.** 

Another  crash  of  stones  brought  him  on  ha 
knees.  One  k>ud,  piercing  cry  (f«pa|e  /irydxn- 
^rtl) — answering  to  the  loud  shriek  or  yeO  witti 
which  bis  enemies  had  flown  upon  him  —  escaped 
his  dying  lips.  Again  clinging  to  the  spirit  of  his 
Master's  words,  he  cried,  »*  Loni,  lay  not  this  sin  to 
their  cliarge,"  and  instantly  sanlc  upon  the  ground, 
and,  in  the  touching  language  of  the  narrator,  who 
then  uses  for  the  first  time  the  vrord,  afterwards 
applied  to  the  departure  of  all  Chriatiaua,  bot  liere 
the  more  remarkable  from  the  bhxkly  scenes  in  the 
midst  of  which  tlie  death  took  place  —  ^oi/a^. 

His  mangled  body  was  buried  by  the  daas  of 
Hellenists  and  proselytes  to  which  be  belonged  (m 
c^c^ctf),  with  an  amount  of  funeral  state  and 
lamentation  expressed  in  two  words  need  here  only 
in  the  N.  T.  {av¥§K6fAtaeaf  and  kowct^s  ). 

This  simple  expression  is  enhuged  bj  vriten  o( 
the  fifth  century  into  an  elaborate  legend.  The 
bigh-priest,  it  is  said,  had  intended  to  leave  the 
corpse  to  be  devoured  by  beasts  of  prey.  It  was 
rescued  by  Gamaliel,  earried  off  in  his  own  chariot 
by  night,  and  buried  in  a  new  tomb  on  his  prop- 
erty at  Caphar  Gamala  (village  of  the  Gamd),  8 
leagues  from  Jerusalem.  The  funeral  lamentationi 
lasted  for  forty  days.  AU  the  Apostles  attended. 
Gamalid  undertook  the  expense,  and,  on  hia  death, 
was  interred  in  an  adjacent  cave. 

This  story  was  probably  first  drawn  op  on  the 
occasion  of  the  remarkable  event  which  oocorred  m 
A.  D.  415,  undff  the  name  of  the  Invention  and 
l>anslation  of  the  Relics  of  St.  Stephen.  Sacees- 
sive  visions  of  (jamaliel  to  Lncian,  the  parish  priest 
of  Csiphar  Gamala,  on  the  dd  and  18th  of  Decem- 
ber in  that  year,  revealed  the  spot  where  the  mar- 
tyr's remains  wouM  be  found.  They  were  identi- 
fied by  a  tablet  bearing  bis  name  ChtUd,  and  were 
carried  in  state  to  Jerusalem,  amidst  varioas  por- 
tents, and  buried  in  the  church  on  Mount  Zion,  the 
scene  of  so  many  eariy  Christian  traditions.  The 
event  of  the  translation  is  celebrated  in  the  Laun 
Chureh  on  August  3,  probably  from  the  tradition 
of  that  day  being  the  annivenary  of  the  dedication 
of  a  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  at  Aneona. 

Ihe  story  itself  is  encompassed  with  legend,  bat 


Crucifixion,  on  the  9Qth  of  Deosmber,  the  day  afttf 
Christmas-day.  It  is  beautlftiUy  said  by  AngusthM  (Ic 
aUualoD  to  the  Joxtaposltioa  of  the  two  fhettvals),  thai 
men  would  not  havs  had  the  eoniage  to  die  tar  Og4 
If  Q^  had  not  become  man  to  die  te 
8.  JBtMiUM,  art.  i). 
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tkiavnt  ii  mentioiied  in  all  the  chief  writenof  the 
tme.  Parts  of  his  remftins  vere  afkerwaids  trans- 
potad  to  difiereut  parts  of  the  coast  of  tb«  West 
—  MiDoratf  Portugal,  North  Aftica,  Aneona,  God- 
itaiitioopk, — and  in  460  what  were  still  left  at  Jem- 
aikm  were  tauislated  bj  the  Empress  Eudocia  to  a 
iflffidid  chorch  called  by  his  name  on  the  supposed 
Hse  of  his  martyrdom  (TiUenMnt,  8,  .^tenne, 
irt  5-^f  where  all  the  authorities  are  quoted). 

Tbe  importance  of  Stephen's  career  may  be  briefly 
nunnnd  up  under  three  heads :  — 

I.  He  was  the  first  great  Christian  ecclesiastic. 
The  appointment  of  **the  Seven/*  commonly 
(though  not  in  the  Bible)  called  Deacons,  formed 
Um  fint  direct  institution  of  the  nature  of  an  or- 
gui«d  Christian  ministry,  and  of  these  Stephen 
WIS  the  bead,  —  *^  the  Archdeacon,'*  as  he  is  catlled 
io  th«  Eastern  Church,  —  and  in  Uiis  capacity  rep* 
NWted  ss  the  companion  or  precursor  of  Lau- 
mce,  Arehdeaooii  of  Home  in  the  Western  Church. 
Io  this  sense  aUusion  is  made  to  him  in  the  Angli- 
as  Oidinatiott  of  Deacons. 

II.  He  is  the  first  martyr  —  the  proto-martyr. 
To  him  the  nama  ••  martyr  **  is  first  applied  (Acts 
xxiL  30).  He,  first  of  the  Christian  Church,  bore 
■ItseM  to  tiie  truth  of  his  convictions  by  a  violent 
lod  dreadiol  death.  The  veneration  which  has  ac- 
eraed  to  fais  name  in  consequence  is  a  testimony  of 
tite  Kble  to  the  sacredness  of  truth,  to  the  noble- 
oa  of  siDoerity,  to  the  wickedness  and  the  folly 
of  pcneeution.  It  also  ooutaius  the  first  genns  ot 
tbe  reveraioe  fiir  the  character  and  for  the  relics  of 
BBtTTi,  which  afterwards  grew  to  a  height  now 
Rganied  by  all  Christians  as  excessive.  A  beauti- 
isl  kjmn  by  Reginald  Heber  commemorates  this 
nie  of  Stephen's  character. 

m.  He  is  the  forerunner  of  St  Paul.  So  he 
w  tkmdy  regarded  in  ancient  times.  Tla6\ov 
i  hUmutkos  is  the  expression  used  for  him  by 
Basl  of  Sdeucia.  But  it  is  an  aspect  that  has 
bieo  mneh  more  forcibly  drawn  out  in  modem 
timet.  Not  only  was  his  mart}Tdom  (in  all  prob- 
ibilttj)  the  first  meaos  of  converting  St.  Paul,  his 
pofer  lor  his  murderers  not  only  was  fulfilled  in 
the  eoQTeraoo  of  St.  Paul  —  the  blood  of  the  first 
tovtrr  the  seed  of  the  greatest  AposUe,  the  pangs 
^  TCDone  for  his  death  amongst  the  stings 
tf  eoQseienoe  against  which  the  Apostle  vainly 
vrithed  (Acts  ix.  5)  —  not  only  thus,  but  in  his 
<I<xtnne  also  he  was  the  anticipator,  as,  had  he 
B<ed,  he  would  have  been  the  propagator,  of  the 
»» phase  of  Christianity,  of  which  St.  Paul  be- 
ooe  the  main  support.  His  denunciations  of  local 
*|<"*htp,  the  stress  which  he  lays  on  the  spiritual 
ode  of  the  Jewish  history,  his  freedom  in  treating 
^  history,  the  very  tarns  of  expression  that  he 
■■i  ve  all  Pauline. 

The  history  of  the  above  account  is  taken  ih>m 
Acts  (fi.  l.TiU.  2;  zzU.  19,  90);  tite  legends  from 
Tiflonont  (iL  1-24);  the  more  general  treatment 
^  KesDder's  Planting  of  the  Chri»tian  Churchy 
»d  from  Howaon  and  Conybeaie  in  The  Lift  of 
«t  Pfls^  ch.  a.  A.  P.  S. 

^  It  is  impoasibk  that  all  the  facta  in  regard  to 
the  Diiioe  dealings  with  man  can  have  beoi  pre- 
1"^  in  the  saered  reoorda.  The  memory  of 
May  dreomstsnees,  additional  to  the  original  ree- 
•d,  most  have  been  long  itept  alive  by  tradition ; 
ad,  although  gradnaUy  ove^id  by  a  mass  of  hu- 
9HI  lotijus,  later  writen  have  frequently  rescued 
t*i  facts  frooi  such  inventioni  aui  transuJtted 
t^lem  hi  a  traihfol  fono.    7oi  siamplas  of 
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this,  see  Ps.  cv.  18;  2  Tim.  iii.  8;  2  Pet  :i.  7,  8; 
Gal.  iii.  19;  Heb.  ii.  2;  Deut  xxxiii.  2;  Acts  xx. 
85,  Ac.  [Tradition,  Amer.  ed.]  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  to  find  St.  Stephen  mention- 
ing some  minor  details,  evidentiy  already  fiuniliar 
to  his  audience,  not  recorded  in  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tive. Our  Lrord^s  promise  to  his  disciples  (John 
xiv.  26),  when  placeid  in  the  situation  of  Stephen 
warrants  us  in  trusting  to  the  accuracy  of  such  sup- 
plementary information. 

Stephen^s  speech,  however,  contains  some  appar- 
ent variations  from  the  Mosaic  narrative,  pointed 
out  in  the  preceding  article,  of  a  difierent  kind,  and 
worthy  of  a  closer  examination.  One  of  these  re- 
lates to  the  time  of  Abram*8  call,  represented  by 
Stephen  as  occurring  in  Mesopotamia,  before  the 
sojourn  in  Haran.  The  alleged  inconsistency  does 
not  appear  in  Gen.  xli.  1,  according  to  the  A.  V. ; 
for  the  verb  is  very  properly  rendered  as  pluperfect 
and  not  as  perfect.  The  Hebrew  verb  has  in  fact 
no  specific  form  for  the  pluperfect;  and  the  form 
in  Gen.  xii.  1  suppllies  the  place  of  several  tenses  of 
our  western  tongues.  For  other  instances  of  the 
same  form  of  this  verb  as  pluperfect  (necessarily, 
=  >*hadBaid"),  seeEx.  xxxiii.  5;  lK.xxi.4;  Is. 
xxxviii.  21,  22.  The  same  remarlc  applies  of  course 
to  the  oorresponding  forms  of  other  Hebrew  verbs. 
The  truth  in  this  matter,  therefore,  must  depend 
not  on  the  Hebrew  tense,  but  the  context,  and 
other  Scripture  notices. 

The  most  probable  reason  for  the  migration  of 
Terah  and  his  family  is  the  one  assigned  by  Ste- 
phen —  the  Divine  command  made  known  to 
Abram  in  Ur.<*  We  are  not  left,  however,  to  mere 
coigecture  here;  but  have  explicit  statements,  both 
in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Scripture.  **I  am  the  Lord  that  brought  thee 
ovA  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  (Gen.  xv.  7) ;  "1  took 
your  father  Abraham  ft'om  tfie  other  tide  of  the 
flood  "  (Josh.  xxiv.  3) ;  <*  who  didst  choose  Abram, 
and  broughtest  him  Jfvrth  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees" (Neh.  ix.  7).  The  positive  assertions  so 
often  made  that  according  to  Gen.  xii.  1,  and  xi.  32, 
the  call  of  Abram  was  not  before  his  migration  to 
Haran,  and  wA  before  the  death  of  his  father,  are 
utterly  gratuitous.  They  are  founded  upon  an  un- 
justifiable limitation  of  the  Hebrew  tense,  and  are 
contradictory  to  other  parts  of  the  narrative.  View- 
ing Stephen  simply  as  a  pious  Jew,  evidentiy  a  man 
of  ability,  addressing  Jews  &miliar  with  their  own 
history,  it  is  inconcavable  that  he  should  have 
blundered  so  grossly  in  the  facts  of  that  history 
and  the  meaning  of  words  in  the  sacred  language 
of  his  nation,  as  to  be  open  to  correction  at  the 
distance  of  1,800  years  by  men  of  another  tongue. 

Another  difficulty  is  about  the  age  of  Abram's 
father  at  the  time  of  his  nativity.  Gen.  xi.  26 
asserts:  ** Terah  lived  75  years  and  begat  Abram, 
Nahor,  and  Haran ; "  Gen.  xii.  4,  '<  Abram  was 
75  years  old  when  he  departed  out  of  Haran;" 
(Sen.  xi.  82,  Terah  died  at  the  age  of  205  yeare 
and  Abram  removed  from  Haran  after  the  death 
of  his  father  (Acts  vii.  i).  Now  since  205  —  75 
^  130,  either  Abram,  in  contradiction  to  Stephen'! 
statement,  must  have  left  Haran  before  the  death 
of  his  fother,  or  else  — as  was  really  the  case-- 
Terah  must  have  been  at  least  130  at  the  time  o( 
his  birCi.     It  is  neither  to  be  asaoned  that  Terah's 


o  •  for  the  expression  of  this  visw  by  Philo,  ani 
by  the  Christian  Ikthers,  sse  the  nfeifiioos  ^nem.  hf 
Wordsworth  in  toes. 
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tfarae  aoDfl  were  all  born  in  one  yesr,  nor  that 
Abfwn  was  the  eldeet  bccauae  hia  name  is  men- 
tioned first  In  a  parallel  case,  Gen.  y.  82,  It  ^ 
said  M^oah  was  500  years  old,  and  Noah  bqpii 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheib ;  but  in  Gen.  x.  21,  H  is 
etpresdy  said  that  Japheth  was  older  than  Shem, 
and  bj  comparing  t.  82  with  tU.  11  and  xi.  10, 
we  see  that  Noah  was  at  least  502  at  Shem's  birth. 
In  both  eases  all  the  sons  are  mentioned  together 
in  oonnection  with  the  birth  of  the  eldest;  and  that 
one  is  mentioned  first  fVom  whom  the  Jews  were 
descended.  It  is  nowhere  stated  in  terms  that 
Abram  was  the  younger  brother,  but  the  &cts  of 
the  narrative  show  that  he  must  have  been  very 
much  the  younger.  Nahor  married  the  daughter 
of  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  29),  and  was  therefore  probably 
many  years  his  junior;  Isaac,  Abraham's  ton^  mar- 
ried Rebecca,  the  granddaughter  of  Nahor  through 
Bethuel  the  youngest  of  his  eight  sons  (Gen.  xxii. 
90-23 ).  This  would  make  Abram  —  notwithstand- 
ing his  advanced  age  at  the  birth  of  Isaac  —  much 
younger  than  Nahor,  as  he  in  turn  was  much 
younger  than  Haran.  These  facts  put  together 
imply  that  Abram  was  at  least  the  sixty  years 
younger  than  Haran  required  by  the  facts  men- 
tioned at  the  outset,  and  hence  that  Tenth  was  at 
least  130  yean  old  at  his  birth.  In  accordance 
with  this  was  the  Jewish  tradition  (mentioned  by 
Lightfoot,  I/or.  ffeb.  in  AcU  vii.  4,  II.)  that 
Abram  was  the  youngest  of  the  brothers.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this,  also,  is  the  tact  that  Haran, 
already  the  father  of  a  &mily  (Gen.  xi.  29,  31), 
died  before  his  father  left  Ur  (xi.  28),  while  Abram 
must  have  been  still  a  comparatively  young  man. 

Again,  Stephen  puts  the  number  who  went  down 
Into  Egypt  at  75,  in  accordance  with  the  LXX.; 
but  whether  he  toolc  this  number  from  the  LXX., 
or  the  text  of  that  version  has  been  altered  to  cor- 
respond with  his  speech,  does  not  matter.  In  Gen. 
xlvi.  26,  the  number  is  given  as  66,  and  again  m 
the  following  verse  as  70.  All  these  statements 
are  the  result  of  lookuig  at  the  same  facts  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  Now,  Jacob  himself  and  Jo- 
s<;ph  with  his  two  sous  already  in  Egypt  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  number  to  make  66 ;  now  they  are 
included  to  make  70 ;  and  now  with  them  are  also 
included  (as  in  the  I>XX.)  the  children  of  Joseph's 
sons  —  the  sons  themselves  having  been  taken  for 
heads  of  tribes  —  to  make  75.  Obviously  by  in- 
cluding the  wives,  and  in  other  ways,  still  other 
numbers  might  be  obtained.  Stephen,  not  stop- 
ping to  discuss  the  matter,  merely  gives  the  reck- 
oning then  in  most  common  use. 

The  Egyptian  education  of  Moses  is  surely  a 
necessary  consequence  of  his  being  the  adopted  son 
of  Pharaoh's  daughter  (Ex.  ii.  10);  whUe  the 
statement  that  he  was  **  mighty  in  words  and 
deeds  '*  manifestly  refen  to  the  whole  life  and  char- 
acter of  Moses,  and  there  is  no  man  in  histor}-  of 
whom  it  could  more  truly  be  aflSrmed.  We  know 
that  his  entire  age  was  120  years,  during  the  last 
forty  of  which  he  was  the  leader  and  lawgiver  of 
his  people.  At  exactly  what  age  be  fled  from  the 
court  of  Pharaoh  is  not  recorded.  Probability 
would  point  to  the  age  of  about  forty,  according  to 
the  tradition,  thus  making  the  three  periods  men- 
tioned by  Stephen  (vii.  23,  80,  36).  The  same 
tradition  appean  to  have  kept  alive  the  memory  of 
bii  iJBar  at  the  bosh  (ver.  32),  as  simUar  fear  at 
Mount  Sinai  is  elsewhere  recorded  (Heb.  xil.  21). 
As  Stephen  does  not  profess  to  confine  himself  to 
Ike  Mosaio  narrative  he  wii  quite  firee  to  make  use 
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of  what  was  true  in  these  traditi  ns,  as  well  m  U 
embody  in  his  speech  any  additional  infidnnatua 
contained  in  the  prophetic  writings  (Am.  v.  25, 96^ 
or  in  other  parts  of  Scriptnre,  such  ss  '  the  inter- 
vention of  angels  in  the  giving  of  the  law  "  men- 
tioned in  Deut.  xxxlii.  2,  and  well  known  to  the 
Jews,  as  I4[>pean  fton  Gal.  iti.  19,  and  Heb.  u.  S. 
The  burial  of  (—not  explicitly,  *<the  twch«  patri- 
archs," bat  of—)  <«oor  fiithen"  at  Shediem 
mnst  have  been  a  fact  within  the  knowledge  of 
every  Jew  at  the  time,  and  in  regard  to  o*w  ol 
them,  Joseph,  we  have  the  expreas  recotd  of  it  Im 
Josh.  xxiv.  82. 

The  only  point  in  Stephen*s  speech  that  tnv«bes 
any  real  difl&culty  is  the  purehase  of  the  tonb  ti 
Shechem  by  Ahraham  of  the  sons  of  Emmor  (Acts 
vii.  16).  The  fiu!ts  recorded  are,  that  Abraham 
bought  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  with  the  adjoining 
field,  **  for  a  possesswn  of  a  burying-plaoe  of  the 
sons  of  Ephron  the  Hittite  "  (Gen.  xxili.  3-80), 
and  that  Jacob  also  bought  a  field  near  Shechem 
of  the  sons  of  Emmor  (xxxiiL  18,  19).  Tbeie 
purchases  were  made  at  some  distance  of  time  from 
each  other,  and  were  made  by  different  persons  of 
difilbrent  parties.  In  the  former  Jacob  was  boned 
(1.  13);  in  the  Utter  Joseph  (Joeh.  xxiv.  32),  and 
according  to  constant  tradition,  Jewish  as  well  as 
Christian,  also  his  brothers.  Is  it  possible  that 
Stephen  can  have  confused  the  two  places  and 
transactions  together?  On  the  suppositioo  that 
he  makes  one  common  statement  in  regard  to  the 
burial-plaoe  of  Jacob  and  his  sons,  and  that  he 
refera  to  the  purchases  mentioned  above,  the  diffi- 
culty is  palpable.  As  to  the  firet,  his  words  are: 
*'  So  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  died,  be 
and  our  fathers,  and  were  carried  over  into  Sychem 
and  bid  in  the  sepulchre,^*  et«.  (Acts  vii.  15, 16). 
The  sentence  may,  in  itself,  be  understood  in  eitber 
of  two  ways:  eithtf  as  referring  throughout  to 
both  Jacob  and  the  patriarchs ;  or  as,  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  clauses,  dropping  out  Jacob  from  the 
latter  ones,  and  predicating  them  <Hily  of  ^'our 
fathera.**  In  the  original  this  is  mudi  plainer; 
indeed,  by  placing  a  period  after  varfyts  ^/&«y, 
the  following  fitrrr4Bri<rai^  and  M^yivur  would 
naturally  take  irarcocf  for  their  noniinatiTe,  and 
the  meaning,  if  at  all  doubtful  in  the  written  text, 
would  have  been  c^ear  when  spoken  by  the  li\ing 
voice.  I'here  was,  too,  the  less  need  of  explidt- 
ness  because  the  burial-places  were  so  fiuniliarly 
known  to  every  ooe  in  the  audience.  In  this 
therefore  there  is  co  real  difiSculty.  But  Stephen 
continues,  "  in  the  sepulchre  that  Abraham  bought 
for  a  sum  of  money  of  the  sons  of  Emmor  tAe 
father  of  Sychem."  It  is  certain  that  this  does 
not  refer  to  the  cave  of  Machpdah  which  wim  pur- 
chased of  Ephron,  and  where  the  twelve  patriarchs 
were  not  buried.  A  conjectural  emendation  of  the 
text,  substituting  the  name  of  Jacob  for  that  cf 
Abraham  has  been  suggested,  but  is  not  neoessaiy 
since  the  same  result  follows  from  the  snppoaitaoa 
that  Abraham  did  actually  purchase  this  fidd 
which,  being  redaimed  by  the  Shecbemitca,  wai 
afterwards  purohaaed  again  by  Jacob;  and  there 
is  some  ground  for  this  supposition.  FVom  Gen. 
xil.  6,  7,  we  leani  that  there  God  speared  to 
Abram,  and  there  he  **  builded  an  altar  unto  the 
Lord."  Now  while  he  might  have  done  this  with- 
out hesitation  in  an  uninhabited  phoe  (aa  Jaeol 
afterwards  did  at  Bethel,  Gen.  xxviii.  11-88,  zxxv 
1),  it  is  unlikely  that  one  so  sempnloiis  in 
of  property  («e  e.  g,  xi?.  28)  wonkl  kiva 
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in  an  inhabited  region,  where 
ighto  of  property  already  esieted.     That  this  waa 
Jm  can  ai  Syehefn  appeals  froin  the  etatement 
:iii  6),  **thft  Canaanita  waa  then  in  the  knd/* 
lad  from  the  aabaequent  pnreliase  by  Jaeob  in  this 
•cry  kocality,  and  ftpparentlj  ibr  the  aame  purpose 
(xxxiSL  18-90).      it  18  in  itaelf,  therefore,  not  un- 
fiheij  thai  Abraham  did  mak«  a  purohase  there. 
AgeiB,  this  pcobabilit j  is  inonssed  by  the  iaet  of 
iaeob's  pttrchaae      For  in  the  probnged  abeenoe 
d  Abrsm  and   hia  desceodanta,  the  field  would 
linoBl  certainly  have  been  reoocupied  by  the  Sha- 
ibemites,  just  aa  the  Philistines  stopped  the  weOs 
dag  bj  Abraham  (Gen.  izri.  15, 18).    And  just 
M  Uue  igopeoed  those  wells  (ver.  18),  so  Jacob 
aonld  hare  deaired  to  repossess  the  fidd  and  to 
Rbaild  the  altar  of  his  grandfiither.     A  reason  is 
tbas  found   lor   his  porahue  of  this  particuhur 
kxalHj:  and  it  ia  not  probable  that  lie  would  have 
Mlt  another  altar  thov  if  Abram's  remained  un- 
^isdKbed.     Farther,  if  in  AcU  vii.  16  we  translate 
seeording  to  the  all  but  nnivenal  Greek  usage  (in 
(he  N.  T.  qmte   universal),  we  must  road,  not 
*»EiBaar  the  /other,"  but  «*£mnior  the  am  of 
Syeheaa.*'     Of  ooorae  it  is  possible  that  Hamor's 
father  and  eon  maj  both  have  been  named  Sychem, 
bat  it  ia  more  lil^diy  that  a  different  Hamor  is 
nAfTSd  to;  if  ao,  then  it  is  erident  that  Stephen 
had  ia  mind  distinctly  a  purchase  made  by  AbAm 
af  the  aona  of  one  Hamor,  quite  distinct  from  Uie 
aabseqnsnt  repurchase  by  Jacob  of  the  same  field 
frmn  the  sons  of  another  Hamor.    Such  repetitions 
sf  naaaes  are  of  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  orien- 
tal—  or  for  that  matter,  in  occidental — genealo- 
gica.    On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  that  while, 
aq^vely,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  deny  the 
ptwkMis  porefaaae  of  this  field  by  Abraham,  there 
is  pontively  no  inoonsidenble  resaon  in  fiivor  of 
the  nppQsttaon. 

rhoa  in  Stephen's  speech  we  find  no  loose  and 
iaacevate  references  to  the  Mosaic  narrative ;  but 
Rther  a  most  careful  and  conscientious,  as  well  as 
able,  use  of  the  hetM  in  the  ancient  history  of  his 
people.  Some  of  these  facta,  but  for  Steplien,  might 
have  been  ktst  to  us;  preserved  as  they  are,  they 
Wd  to  still  iiutber  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the 
patriarchal  story.  F.  G. 

STOCKS  (njgr©,  TD:  ^^kw).  The 
term  **  stocks ''  is  applied  in  the  A.  V.  to  two  dif- 
ferent articles,  one  of  which  (the  Hebrew  tnakpe- 
ceth)  answers  rather  to  our  pilloiy,  inasmuch  as  its 
aaaie  implies  that  the  body  was  placed  in  a  betU 
position  by  the  confinemeut  of  the  neck  and  arms 
IS  well  as  the  legs:  while  the  other  (^aad)  aoswen 
to  onr  M  stocks,**  the  feet  alone  being  confined  in  it 
Hm  former  may  be  compared  with  the  Greek  k^ 
^m^  as  described  in  the  Scholia  ad  Ariatoph.  PhU, 
476:  the  latter  with  the  Roman  nemtt  (Plaut. 
Aam.  iiL  S,  6;  O^  v.  3,  40),  which  admitted, 
hoaever,  of  being  converted  into  a  speeies  of  tor- 


•  *  Tha  torn  In  lots  rrt.  84  is  ^Aor.  The  writer 
wa  told  at  KavaUa  (Ncapolia),  that  this  Is  stUl  a  com* 
■M  BBda  of  ponialuDent  in  that  part  of  OROoa. 

H. 

*  £  f .  flniius,  Db  dam,  f  6 :  "  Peosavfanoa  om- 
tn  •  *  •  aao  daliqataaa  taolwa  sad  ad  eztramam 
■vl  MtaauBmaa."    Bom.  ni.  38 ;  <*  fiteeavmmt  am- 


%•  L :  "  Qnsm  ndhi  dabls  ....  qui  intalllgat  as 
mtiiit mmif  »    Bon.  zr.  SI :  ^(fmtidit  mmimV 
*fiL««nM,  f  IS:  n&«Mdaat  aalBS  [Bptaan!]  aa 
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tme,  as  the  legs  could  bedrawn  asunder  at  the  wiM 
of  the  jailer  (Bisooe  on  AcU,  p.  229).  The  propbH 
Jeremiah  was  confined  in  the  first  sort  (Jer.  xx. 
2),  which  appears  to  have  been  a  common  mode  ol 
punishment  in  his  day  (Jer.  xxix.  26),  as  the  pris- 
ons contained  a  chamber  for  the  special  purpoee, 
termed  '» the  house  of  the  pillory  *'  (2  Chr.  xvi. 
10;  A.  y.  ««prison>house").  The  stocks  {tnd) 
are  noticed  in  Job  xiii.  27,  xxxiii.  11,  and  Acts 
xvi.  24.a  The  term  used  ui  Frov.  vii.  22  (A.  V. 
**  stocks  **)  more  properly  means  a  fetter. 

W.  L.  B. 

STOICS.  The  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  who  are 
mentioned  together  in  Acts  xvii.  18,  represent  the 
two  opposite  schools  of  practical  philosophy  which 
survived  the  fall  of  higher  speculation  in  Greece 
[Philosophy].  The  Stoic  school  was  founded 
by  Zeno  of  Citium  (cir.  b.  c.  280),  and  derived  its 
name  from  the  painted  portico  (^  woiKiKn  aroi^ 
Diog.  L.  vii.)  in  which  he  taught.  Zeno  was  fol- 
IowmI  by  Cleanthes  (cir.  b.  o.  260),  Cleanthes  by 
Chrysippus  (cir.  b.  c.  240),  who  was  regarded  as 
the  intellectual  founder  of  the  Stoic  system  (Diog. 
L.  m.  183).  Stoicism  soon  found  an  entrance  at 
Rome.  Diogenes  Dabylonius,  a  scholar  of  Chry- 
sippus, was  its  representative  in  the  famous  em- 
bauy  of  philosophers,  b.  c.  161  (Aulas  Gellius, 
N.  A.  vii.  14);  and  not  long  afterwards  Panastius 
was  the  friend  of  Scipio  African  us  the  younger,  and 
many  other  leading  men  at  Home.  His  successor 
Posidonius  numbered  Cicero  and  Pompey  auiung 
h\»  scholars;  and  under  the  empire  stoicism  was 
not  unnaturally  connected  with  republican  virtue 
Seneca  (fA.  D.  65)  and  Musonius  (Tac.  Ilitt.  iii. 
81)  did  much  to  popularize  the  eUiioil  teaching  of 
the  school  by  their  writings ;  but  the  true  glory  of 
the  kter  Stoics  is  Epictetus  (fcir.  a.  d.  116),  the 
records  of  whose  doctrine  form  the  noblest  mon- 
ument of  heathen  morality  {EpicUiea  PhUm 
Mimum.  ed.  Schweighauser,  1799).  The  precepts 
of  Epictetus  were  adopted  by  Marcus  Aurelius 
(a.  d.  121-180)  who  endeavored  to  shape  his  pub- 
lic lifo  by  their  guidance.  With  this  last  eiSbrt 
stoicism  reached  its  climax  and  its  end.  [Phi- 
losophy.] 

The  ethical  system  of  the  Stoics  has  been  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  a  dose  connection  with 
Christian  morality  (Gataker,  Antoninus^  Prmf, ; 
Meyer,  &t(Ac.  Eth,  e.  ChrUt,  comp'ir,,  1823),  and 
the  outward  similarity  of  isolated  precepts  is  very 
close  and  worthy  of  notice.^  But  the  morality  of 
stoicism  u  essentially  based  on  pride,  that  of  Chris- 
tianity on  humility ;  the  one  upholds  individual  in- 
dependence, the  other  absolute  faith  hi  another;  the 
one  looks  for  consohtion  in  the  issue  of  fate,  the 
other  in  Providence:  the  one  is  limited  by  periods 
of  cosmical  ruin,  the  other  is  consummated  in  a 
personal  resurrection  (Acts  xvii.  18). 

But  in  spite  of  the  fundamental  error  of  stoicism, 
which  lies  in  a  supreme  egotism,(^  the  teaching  d 


qnlbus  erubesoebant  at  vltio  gioriaatur."  Phil.  01. 
19 :  ^  Quorum  ....  gloria  In  oonfuaiooe  eorum." 

Brid.  $  16 :  '^  In  ngao  nati  sumus :  Deo  parers  Ub> 
artaa  eat.** 

Splot.  Dim.  11. 17,SS:  AvAws  ^i)My  £AAo  MAc  4  A  4 

inton.  vii.  74:  fal)  oh^  ica^uuv  w^tAovfMrot  h  4 
•w^cActf. 

c  Seneca,  De  fit.  6eafa,  f  8 :  **  Incormptoa  vk  all 
ax^amis  at  Insnperabllls  miratarqve  tantmm  mk^  itf«l 
acinio  atqoe  in  atnunqna  faratna  artUex  vUa.** 
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fchif  ichool  gave  a  wide  cuirenoy  to  the  noUe  doc- 
trines of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  (Cleuithet,  Bymn. 
Sl-38;  eoDip.  Acts  xvii.  28),  the  common  bonds 
of  mankind  (Anton.  It.  i),  the  soTereignty  of  the 
ioul.  Nor  is  it  to  be  foigotten  that  the  earlier 
Stoics  were  very  doselj  connected  with  the  East, 
ftom  which  much  of  the  form,  if  not  of  the  essence, 
of  their  doctrines  seems  to  have  been  derived.  Zeno 
himself  was  a  native  of  Citium,  one  of  the  oldest 
Phcentdan  settlements.  [Chittxm.]  His  successor 
Chrysippus  came  from  Soli  or  Tanus;  and  Tarsus 
b  mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of  a  second  Zeno  and 
Antipater.  Diogenes  came  from  Seleucia  in  Baby- 
lonia, Posidonius  from  Apamea  in  Syria,  and  Epic- 
tetus  from  the  Phrygian  Hierapolis  (comp.  Sir  A. 
Grant,  The  Ancient  SUna,  Oxford  Esmy,  1858, 
p.  82). 

The  chief  authorities  for  the  opinions  of  the 
Stoics  are  Diog.  Laert.  vii. ;  Cicero,  JDe  Fin, ; 
Plutarch,  Dt  Stoic,  repugn. ;  Dt  plac.  Philot, 
adv.  Stoic;  Sextus  Empiricus;  and  the  remains 
of  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Gat- 
aker,  in  his  edition  of  the  MtdiUUiom  of  M,  Au- 
reliui,  has  traced  out  with  the  greatest  care  the 
parallels  which  they  ofl^  to  Christian  doctrine. 

B.  F.  W. 

*  See  MerivaJe,  History  of  the  Romam  (vi.  190> 
S33),  for  an  account  of  the  Stoics  and  their  prin- 
ciples. Some  have  supposed  that  Seneca  may  have 
been  one  of  the  members  of  the  emperor's  house- 
hold, to  whom  Paul  refers  in  Phil.  iv.  22.  On 
this  question  of  the  possibility  of  an  acquaintance 
between  the  Apostle  and  the  philosopher  during 
Paul's  captirity  at  Rome,  Professor  Lightfoot  has 
an  extended  DitserUition  in  his  Commentary  on 
Philippians  (pp.  268-331).  The  discussion  in- 
volves  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  spirit  and 
teachings  of  Stoicism  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
Gospel,  llie  fourteen  letters  said  to  be  written  by 
Seneca  to  St.  Paul  are  undoubted  foigeries.     U. 

STOMACHER  (Vj^nS).  The  Heb.  peth- 
tffil  describes  some  article  of  fknale  attire  (Is.  iii. 
94),  the  chamcter  of  which  is  a  mere  matter  of 
oonjecture.  llie  LXX.  describes  it  as  a  variegated 
tunic  (x^risif  fu<rov6p^vpos)  i  the  Vulg.  as  a  spe- 
cies of  girdle  {fascia  pectoraUs),  The  word  is 
evidently  a  compound,  but  its  elements  are  uncer- 
tain.    Gesenius  (Thes.  p.  1187)   derives  it  from 

v^3  Tf^nQ,  with  very  much  the  same  sense  as  in 

the  LXX.;  Saalschutz  {ArchM.  1.  80)  ftom'^n^ 

V^Si,  Urith  the  sense  of  **  undisguised  lust,'*  as  ap- 
plied to  some  particular  kind  of  dress.  Other 
ixplauations  are  given  in  Geaen.  Thes.  1.  o. 

W.  L.B. 

STONES  (pt^).  The  uses  to  which  stones 
were  applied  in  ancient  Palestine  were  very  various. 
(1.)  They  were  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
building,  and  in  this  respect  the  most  noticeable 
point  is  the  very  large  size  to  which  they  occasion- 
ally run  (Mark  xiii.  1).  Robinson  gives  the  di- 
mensions of  one  as  24  feet  long  by  6  feet  broad 
snd  3  feet  high  {Res.  1 233 ;  see  also  p.  284,  note). 
For  most  public  edifices  hewn  stones  were  used :  an 
nception  was  made  in  regard  to  altars,  which  were 
Id  ba  built  of  unhewn  stone  (Ex.  zx.  25;  Deut 
bHL  ft;  Joih.  vUL  81),  probably  at  behig  in  a 
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more  natural  state.    The  Phcenidaiis  wen  pulb> 
ttbrly  fiunous  for  their  skill  in  hewing  stone  (9 
Sam.  T.  11;  1  K.  v.  18).     Stonea  were  aeiecied  c* 
certain  ooton  in  order  to  form  ornamental  strii^- 
courses:  in  1  Chr.  xzix.  2  we  find  ctnnDcnted 
**  onyx  stones  and  stones  to  be  set,  glistering  stanas 
(lit  stones  of  eyefxtint),  and  of  (Uvers  colon  (i.  e. 
streaked  with  veins),  and  all  manner  of  pnckws 
stones,  and  marble  stones  *'  (oomp.  2  Chr.  liL  6). 
lliey  were  also  employed  for  pavemeota  (2  K.  zvi 
17;  oomp.  Esth.  i.  6).     (2.)  Laige  ■tonea  wen 
used  for  closing  the  entranoea  of  caves  (Josh.  x. 
18;    Dan.  vi  17),   sepulchres   (Matt.  xxviL  60; 
John  xi.  38,  zx.  1),  and  springs  (Gen.  xzix.  2)1 
(3.)  Flint  stonea  A  occasionally  served  the  pnrpoai 
of  a  knife,  particulariy  for  eircomciaion  and  siaaikr 
olgects  (Ex.  iv.  26;  Josh.  v.  2,  8;  comp.  Herod.  iL 
86;  Plutarch,  Nidas,  p.  13;  CatuU.  Carm.  Ixii.  5). 
(4.)  Stones  were  flirther  used  as  a  munition  of 
war  for  slinga  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40,  49),  catapoiia  (2 
Chr.  xxvi.  14),  and  bows  (Wiad.  v.  22;  oomp.  1 
Mace.  vi.  61);  as  boundary  marics  (Deut.  zix.  14, 
xxvii.  17;  Job  xxiv.  2;  Prov.  xxii.  28,  xzUL  10); 
such  were  probably  the  stone  of  Bohao  (Josh.  xv. 
6,  xviii.  17),  the  stone  of  Abel  (1  Sam.  vi.  16,  18), 
the  stone  Escel  (1  Sam.  xx.  19),  the  great  atone  by 
Gibeon  (2  Sam.  xx.  8),  and  the  stone  Zobdeth  (1 
K.  i.  9);  as  weights  for  scales  (Dent  xzv.  13; 
Prov,  xvi.  11);  and  for  miUs  (2  Sam.  xL  21).    (5.) 
Large  stones  were  set  up  to  commemorate  any  re- 
markable events,  as  by  Jacob  at  Bethel  after  his 
interview  with  Jehovah  (Gen.  zxviiL  18,  xxxv.  14), 
and  again  when  he  made  the  covenant  with  Lafaan 
(Gen.  xxxi.  45);  by  Joahna  after  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan  (Josh.  iv.  9);  and  by  Samud  in  tokm  of 
bis  victory  over  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  12). 
Similarly  the  Egyptian  monarchs  erected  tfacir  «^ 
IcB  at  the  farthest  point  they  reached  (Herod,  ii. 
106).     Such  stones  were  occasionally  consecrated 
by  anointing,  as  instanced  in  the  stone  erected  at 
Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii.  18).     A  similar  practice  ex- 
isted in  heathen  countries,  and  by  a  singular  coin- 
cidence these  stoues  were  described  in  Phoenicia  by 
a  name  very  similar  to  Bethel,  namdy,  bat^ia 
(/3air^Am)t  whence  it  has  been  surmised  that  the 
heathen  name  was  derived  from  the  Scriptural  one, 
or  rice  vei-sd  (Kalisch*s   Comrn,  in   Gen.  L  c). 
But  neither  are  the  names  actually  identical,  nor 
are  the  associations  of  a  kindred  nature;  the  b»- 
iyiia  were  meteoric  stones,  and  derived  their  sanc- 
tity fix>m  the  belief  that  they  had  fiUlen  from  heaven, 
whereas  the  stone  at  Bethd  was  simply  oomiDeBio- 
rative.     [Bethel;  Idol.]     The  only  point  of  re- 
semblance between  the  two  consists  in  the  costom 
of  anointing  —  the  anointed  stones  {KiBot  Amwo/), 
which  are  frequently  mentioned  by  andeot  wnten 
as  objects  of  divine  honor  (Amob.  adv.  GmU.  L  89; 
Euseb.  Prop.  Evan.  i.  10,  §  18;  Plin.  zzzrii.  61), 
being  probably  aerolites.     (6.)  That  the  wonhip  «| 
stones  prevailed  among  ths  heathen  natiooa  sur- 
rounding Palestine,  and  was  borrowed  bom  then 
by  apostate  Israelites,  appears  from  Is.  Irii.  6,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  rendoing  of  the  passage; 
but  the  original  I'  admits  of  another  senae,  **  in  the 
smooth  (clear  of  wood)  places  of  the  valley,**  an^ 
no  relianoe  can  be  placed  on  a  peculiar  term  intro 
duced  partly  for  the  sake  of  alliteration.     The  cAea 
matdUkfi  noticed  in  Lev.  zxvi.  1  (A.  V.  "  imag^  ei 
stone*'),  has  agahi  been  identified  with  the  he^Oa^ 
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tedotebtibl  tcnn  mattUh  (eomp.  hum.  xxziii.  58, 

•pktnre*';  Es.  riii.  12,  •« imagery")  being  tap- 

pned  to  lefcr  to  derices  engraven  on  the  stone. 

[loou]    Hie  statue  {matitaebAh  «)  of  Baai  is  said 

to  haw  teen  of  stooe  snd  of  a  conical  shape  (Movnv, 

Pkan.  L  673),  Init  this  is  haxdly  reoonoilablB  with 

\tt  itatement  of  ita  being  burnt  in  9  K.  z.  26  (the 

aomet  reading  of  which  would  be  maUi$£bahj  and 

Mi  mUtttibdth).     (7.)  Heaps  of  stones  were  piled 

Bp  on  nrioos  occasions,  as  in  token  of  a  tieatj 

((jeo.  zxzL  46),  in  which  case  a  certain  amount  of 

wMtity  probably  attached  to  them  (cf.  Horn.  Od. 

xfi.  471);  or  over  the  grave  of  some  notorious  of- 

faodtf  (Josh.  vii.  26,  Tiii.  29;  2  Sam.xviu.  17;  see 

Pnpert  iv.  S,  7S,  fiir  a  similar  custom  among  the 

Smdsdi).   The  siae  of  some  of  these  heaps  becomes 

W87  great  from  the  <»istom  prevalent  among  the 

Anbt  tbst  each  passer-by  adds  a  stone;  ^  Burck- 

kaidt  mentions  one  near  Damascus  20  ft.  long,  2  ft. 

kii^h,  and  8  ft.  broad  {Si/t-ia,  p.  46).     (8.)  The 

*•  vhiie  stooe  '*  noticed  m  Rev.  U.  17  has  beoi  v»- 

rioBily  regarded  as  referring  to  the  pebble  of  aoquit- 

bl  OHd  ia  the  Greek  courts  (Ov.  Met.  xv.  41);  to 

Uie  lot  east  in  elections  in  Greece:  to  both  these 

wBibuMd,  the  fei4ife  ocKiveying  the  notion  of  aoquit- 

tal,  tbt  Oone  that  of  election  (Bengel,  Gnom.):  to 

theitooes  in  the  high-priest*8  breastphite  (Ziillig); 

to  the  tickets  presented  to  the  victors  at  the  public 

pmea,  seeming  them  nuuiitenance  at  the  public 

apeoM  (Hammond);  or,  lastly,  to  the  custom  of 

writing  OD  stooes  (Alford  inL  c).     (9.)  The  use 

of  itaom  for  tableU  is  alluded  to  in  Ex.  xxir.  12, 

and  JoiL  viii.  39.     (10.)  Stones  for  striking  fire 

ut  natkmed  in  2  Maoc.  z.  8.     (11.)  Stones  were 

pn^sdioal  to  the  operations  of  husbandry :  hence  tlie 

aatom  of  spoiling  an  enemy's  fiekl  by  throwing 

quotidM  of  stones  upon  it  (2  K.  iii.  19,  25),  and, 

ij^,  the  aeoesaity  of  gathering  stones  previous  to 

eultifitiaQ  (Is.  v.  2):  allusion  is  made  to  both  these 

inetieeB  in  EoeL  iii.  5   (*<a  time  to  cast  away 

it«iM, and  a  time  to  gather  stones*').     (12.)  The 

oMiee  in  Zeeh.  xiL  8  of  the  '*  burdensome  stone  "  is 

Rfared  bj  Jerome  to  the  custom  of  lifting  atones 

u  10  ezerciae  of  strength,  which  he  describes  as 

^>^  praetioed  in  Judaea  in  his  day  (comp.  Ecclus. 

vi  21);  but  it  may  equally  well  be  explained  of  a 

^«  eomer-stona  as  a  symbol  of  strength   (Is. 

unit  16). 

^tonei  are  used  metaphorically  to  denote  hard- 
UM  or  inaennbility  (1  Sam.  xxv.  37;  Es.  xi.  19, 
mn.  26),  as  well  as  firmness  or  strength,  as  in 
tim.  xUx.  24,  where  *'  the  stone  of  Israel  "  is  equiv- 
>i»t  to  "the  rack  of  Ivael  "  (2  Sam.  xxUi.  3;  Is. 
ox.  29).  The  members  of  the  Church  are  called 
"^  bring  atones,"  as  ccmtributing  to  rear  that  living 
teaple  m  which  (Christ,  himself  »*a  living  fton«,'* 
kthe  chief  or  head  of  the  comer  (Eph.  iL  20-22; 
lP«tiL4-8).  W.  L.B. 

STOKES,  PBECIOUS.  The  reader  is  re- 
^*k1  to  the  separate  articles,  such  as  Aoatb, 
Caibuxoub,  Sabdontx,  eto.,  for  such  informa- 
tioQ  IB  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  on  the  various 
)Mai  nMDtiooed  in  the  Bible.    The  identificatiou 
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of  hiany  of  the  Hebrew  names  of  precious 
is  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty :  sometimes  ws 
have  no  furtho:  dew  to  aid  us  in  the  determinatloi* 
of  a  name  than  the  mere  derivation  of  the  word, 
which  derivation  is  always  too  vague  tc  be  of  any 
service,  as  it  merely  expresses  some  quality  often 
common  to  many  precious  stones.  As  £ar,  how- 
ever, as  xegards  the  stones  of  the  high>priest*s 
breastplate,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  au- 
thority of  Josephus,  who  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  it  worn,  is  preferable  to  any  other. 
The  Vulgate  agrees  with  his  nomenclature,  and  in 
Jerome's  time  the  breastplate  was  still  to  be  in- 
spected in  the  Tempte  of  Concord:  hence  this 
agreement  of  the  two  is  of  great  weight.^  The 
modem  Arabic  names  of  the  more  usual  gems, 
which  have  probably  remained  fixed  the  last  2,000 
years,  aflbrd  us  also  some  approximations  to  the 
Hebrew  nomenclature;  still,  as  it  was  intimated 
above,  there  is  much  that  can  only  be  regarded  as 
coi^ectoTe  in  attempte  at  identification.  Precious 
atones  are  frequently  aUuded  to  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; they  were  known  and  very  highly  i«lu8d  in 
the  earliest  times.  The  onyx-stone,  fine  specimens 
of  which  are  still  of  great  value,  is  expressly  men- 
tioned by  Moses  as  being  found  in  the  land  of 
Uavilah.  The  sard  and  sardonyx,  the  amethyst 
or  rose- quartz,  with  many  agates  and  other  varie- 
ties of  quartz,  were  doubtless  the  best  known  and 
moat  readily  procured.  **  Onyx-stones,  and  stones 
to  be  set,  glistering  stones  and  of  divers  colors, 
and  all  manner  of  precious  stones  "  were  among 
the  articles  collected  by  David  for  the  temple  (1 
Chr.  xxix.  2).  The  Tyrians  traded  in  precious 
stones  supplied  by  Syria  (£z.  xxvii.  16),  and  the 
robes  of  their  king  were  covered  with  the  mo«t 
brilliant  gems.  The  nierchante  of  Sheba  and 
Raaraah  in  South  Arabia,  and  doubtless  India  and 
Ceylou,  supplied  the  markeU  of  Tyre  with  various 
precious  stones. 

The  art  of  engraving  on  precious  stones  was 
known  firom  the  very  curliest  times.  Sir  6.  Wil- 
kinson says  (Anc.  Kgyja.  ii.  67,  Lond.  1854), 
*»  The  Israelites  learnt  the  art  of  cutting  and  en- 
graving atones  from  the  Egyptians."  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  did  leara  much  of  the  art 
from  this  skillful  nation,  but  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  Imown  to  them  k>ng  before  their  sojouni  in 
Egypt;  for  we  read  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  18,  that  when 
Tamar  desired  a  pledge  Judah  gave  her  his  signet, 
which  we  may  safely  conclude  was  engraved  with 
some  device.  The  twelve  stones  of  the  breastplate 
were  engraved  each  one  with  the  name  of  one  of 
the  tribes  (Ex.  xxviii.  17-21).  The  two  onyx  (or 
sardonyx)  stones  which  formed  the  high-priest*s 
shoulder-pieces  were  engraved  with  the  names  of 
the  twelve  tribes,  six  on  one  stone  and  six  on  the 
other,  "  with  the  work  of  an  engraver  in  stone  like 
the  engravings  of  a  signet.^*  See  also  ver.  36, 
«*  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet.'*  It  is  an  unde- 
cided question  whether  the  diamond  was  known  to 
the  early  nations  of  antiquity.     The  A.  V.  gives 

it  as  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  YahOldm,  D'brj!), 

«  The  LXX.,  Yolg.,  and  Josephus,  ara  all  agreed 
as  to  the  names  of  the  stones;  there  is,  however, 
some  little  diAnwioe  as  to  their  relative  positions  In 
the  breastplate :  thna  the  taovw,  which,  aoconUng  to 
Joaephos,  occupies  the  second  place  In  the  third  row, 


to^this  pnustloB  is  sQppossd  oy  C^ee- 
^  to  be  eoBlalned  in  Pror.  xxvl.  8,  whkt  he  ren- 

« "u a  bag  of  ferns  In  a  heap  of  stones"  (»««.    ,-- , 

*  a$AV   The  Tnlgate  has  a  euitous  verstoa  of  thta  is  by  the  IJCX.  and  Vulg.  pat  in  tbt  third  pl*es  { 
Nmi ;  n  8kat  qol  mlttlt  l^ldsm  in  aoervnm  Her    %  stmUar  truwpodition  oocam  with  reMpeot  to  tlM 

"■A*  I  ^..^Ou^MM^  MM  tliA  Av<{«Me  I-    th*  third  raw. 


i^Mvant  ana  (he  ^x^nfi  t*  the  third  row. 
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M*  it  if  probable  that  Uie  Jiiq)er  it  intended.  Sir 
G  WiUuiuon  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tiaiM  were  «cqn>inf.fd  with  the  diamond,  and  used 
it  lor  engranng  (ii.  67 ).  BeelLmann,  on  the  other 
band,  maintaina  that  the  lue  of  the  diamond  was 
onlcDown  eren  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans:  **I 
must  confess  that  I  have  found  no  prools  that  the 
aueieuta  cut  glass  with  a  diamood**  {HitL  tf 
JnvtfUmmty  ii.  87,  Bohn*B  ed.).  llie  substaoee 
used  for  polishing  precious  stones  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews  and  Egyptians  was  emery  powder  or  the 
emery  stone  {Coi'undum},  a  mineral  inierior  only 
to  the  diamond  in  lurdness  [Adamajit].  There 
is  no  pvQof  that  the  diamond  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Orientals,  and  it  certainly  must  be  banished 
from  the  list  of  enffraved  stones  which  made  the 
sacerdotal  breastpbte;  for  the  diamond  can  be  cut 
only  by  abrasion  with  its  own  powder,  or  by  friction 
with  another  diamond ;  and  this,  even  in  the  hands 
ef  a  wali-prsctioed  artist,  is  a  wcvk  of  moat  patient 
bbor  and  of  considerable  difficulty;  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  Hebrews,  or  any  other  oriental 
people,  were  able  to  engrave  a  name  upon  a  dia- 
mond as  upon  a  signet  riug.^  Agun,  Josephus  tells 
us  {Ant,  iiL  7,  §  6)  that  the  twelve  stones  of  the 
breastplate  were  of  great  sise  and  eKtraordinary 
beauty.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  their 
sise;  probably  they  were  nearly  an  inch  square; 
at  any  rate  a  diamond  only  half  that  size,  with 

the  five  letters  of  ] /1I3t  (Zebulun)  engraved  on 
it  —  for,  as  he  was  the  sixth  son  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
xzx.  20),  his  name  would  occupy  the  third  place 
in  the  second  row  —  is  quite  out  of  the  question, 
and  cannot  possibly  be  the  Yaiidlom  of  the  breast- 
plate. 

Perhaps  the  stone  called  <'  ligure  "  by  the  A.  V. 
has  l)een  the  subject  of  more  discussion  than  any 
other  of  the  precious  stones  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
In  our  article  on  that  subject  we  were  of  opinion 
that  the  stone  denoted  was  jNPobably  tourmaline. 
We  objected  to  the  ^  hyacinth  stone  "  representing 
the  lyncurtum  of  the  ancients,  because  of  its  not 
possessing  attractive  powers  in  any  marked  degree, 
us  we  supposed  and  had  been  informed  by  a  well- 
known  jeweler.  It  appears,  however,  from  a  com- 
munication kindly  made  to  us  by  Mr.  King,  that 
the  hyacinUi  {zircon)  ii  highly  electric  when 
rubbed.  He  states  he  is  practically  convinced  of 
this  fact,  although  he  allows  that  highly  electric 
powers  are  not  usually  attributed  to  it  by  mineralo- 
gists. Mr.  King  asserts  that  our  hyacinth  {jacinth^ 
zircon)  was  greatly  used  for  engraving  on  by 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Persians,  and  that  numerous 
uitaglios  in  it  exist  of  the  age  of  Theophrastus. 
The  ancient  hyadnthut  was  our  sqpphirty  as 
Solinus  shows. 

Precious  stones  are  used  in  Scripture  in  a  figu- 
rative sense,  to  signify  value,  beauty,  durability, 
etc.,  in  those  objects  with  which  they  are  com- 
pared (see  Cant.  ▼.  Ii;  Is.  liv.  11,  12;  Lam.  iv. 
7;  Rev.  ir.  3,  xxi.  10-21).  As  to  the  precious 
stones  in  the  breastpbte  of  the  high-priest,  see 
Josephus,  AnL  iii.  7,  §  5;  Epiphanius,  wepl  rmv 
0  \i9uv  rmv  6rr«iP  4p  r<  rro\,  r.  *AapApy 
\n  Epiphanii  C^pwse.  ed.  Petavius,  U.  226-232, 
Cologne,  1682  (this  treatise  has  been  edited  sepa- 
"ately  by  Conr.  Gesner,  De  omni  rerum  fmSL 
i0Hert,  etc.,  Tiguri,  1665;  and  by  Blat  Hitter, 


^  "Ihe  artists  of  the  Benaisssoos  actually 
Ib  eagiavliv  on  the  diamond ;  the  diseoTsiy  Is 
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the  author  of  the  nitrcpkj0ie(m^  ia 
mata  Utrmentutka^  p«88,  Tttbiog.  1711);  Brasn 
Dt  Vtitku  Sacerdotum  Btbrmorum  (Amatet  ItlSC 
and  2d  ed.  1698),  Ub.  iL  eapa.  7  and  8;  BcUer- 
mann,  Dit  Urim  fmd  Tkuatmim  die  Atiumet 
Gemmen,  Beriin,  1824;  RoeeDmiiOer,  •«Tbo  Mjd 
erakgy  of  the  Bible,"  BibliecU  Vabimet,  wL  mxwu 

W.  H. 

•  STONE-SQUABEBS.    [Gxbutxs.] 

STONING.     [PUNISHMEMTS.] 

•STOOL.    [Midwife.] 

•  8TORE-€ITlE8  (nHajpO  ^ny,  LXX 
v^Affu  6xvpai,  A-  V.  •«treasure-eitics**  onea,  Ejl 
L 11).   nh^Spp  oocun  alone  in  2  Chr. 


(A.  V.  ^  store-houses  "),  and  is  followed  by  ^^7 
in  2  Chr.  xtl  4  (A.  V.  incoirecdy  "storo^tics**). 

The  rendering  ttore^auus  for  H'O^CpD  aeems 
therefore  more  appropriate  than  stores.  Aeeotding 
to  2  Chr.  xxxii.  28,  they  were  for  the  products  of 
the  soil  But  whether  the  previsiooa  thua  atond 
up  were  designed  chiefly  for  purpoeea  of  trade 
(Ewald,  Onek  d,  V.  Ura^  u.  p.  16),  or  for  the 
benefit  of  travellen  and  their  beasta  (Bertbcau  ou 
2  Oa.  yiii.  4,  6),  or  for  times  of  need  (Knobel  oo 
Ex.  L  11;  Thenius  on  1  K.  ix.  19),  or  fior  purposes 
of  war  (Bush  on  Ex.  L  11 ;  Kuits,  6Vsdb.  d.  A. 
Bundesj  ii.  167),  and,  if  lor  the  laUer  purpose, 
whether  fortified  (LXX.  Buah,  L  c;  Hengatcsberg. 
J)ie  BOeher  J/osf's  «.  ACt/jgAen^  p.  46;  Hawks, 
£fflff>i  and  its  Momtments,  p.  178)  or  not  (Kurta, 
^e.,and  Keil  on  Ex.  i.  11),  is  disputed,  '"'be  con- 
jecture that  the  store  cities  had  a  military  ol>|ect, 
is  favored  by  the  position  of  Pitiiom  and  RAAicaE^ 
Ex.  i.  11,  and  of  Hamath,  1  K.  ix.  19,  9  Chr. 
viiL  4 ;  and  by  the  mention  of  the  building  of  store- 
cities  in  connection  with  that  of  fortreasea,  as  iUos- 
trating  Jehoshaphat*s  greatness,  2  Chr.  xtiL  12. 

C.  M.  M. 

STORK  (rr^^Dq,  chnM/ih:  tnoshied  in- 

difiRneutly  by  LXX.  itrfScM  firo^,  iptt^Host  wcAff«i(r: 
Vulg.  heivdio^  hervdimsy  tnilvus :  A.  V.  **  stoik/* 
except  in  Job  xxxix.  13,  where  it  is  transhaed 
**wing*'  (*» stork"  in  the  margin).  But  there  is 
some  question  as  to  the  correct  reading  in  this 
passage.  The  LXX.  do  not  seem  to  have  recog- 
nized the  stork  under  the  Hebrew  term  n^'^DQ ; 
otherwise  they  couki  scarcely  have  missed  the  ob- 
riottf  rendering  of  wcXa^f,  or  hare  adopted  in 
two  instances  the  phonetic  representation  of  the 
original,  i/triia  (wbience  no  doubt  Hesycfa.  i^-ts^ 
cTSof  hp¥4ov)'  It  is  singukr  that  a  bird  ao  oon- 
spicuous  and  fiuniliar  as  the  stork  moit  hare  been 
both  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  should  hare  eaeaped 
notice  by  the  TAX.,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  the  rendering  of  A.  V.     The 

Heb.  term  is  derived  from  the  root  TQt^y  whence 

*TQ(]T,  M  kindness,**  from  the  maternal  and  filial 
afi'ectk»n  of  which  this  bird  bss  been  in  all  ages  the 
type). 

The  White  Stork  (Cicoata  aJba^  L.)  ia  one  cf 
the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  of  land  birds 
standing  neariy  four  feet  high,  the  jet  black  of  its 
wings  and  its  bright  red  beak  and  legs  contrasting 


•Migned  to  Clement  Birac^N  ^1  othen  to  J.  da 
PhlUp  II.^s  engnvsr."  0.  W^ 
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Uj  viib  Ibe  pun  wtite  of  Hi  phim^  (ZmIi.  t. 
(,-TWj  bal  wiogillkc  (he  wlDp  of  ft  itwk  "). 
Il  ■  pbccd  b]>  iwtnnluta  hu  th«  Haron  (libe, 
tili  ilueh  it  tu*  khm  iffiDitj,  fonuing  ■  anmact- 
if  bni  betncti  it  ud  Uie  q>oanbiU  tnd  Ibii,  lilia 
£<l  vbicfa,  Um  ttoA  &edi  on  Ssh  ind  reptiln, 
^Kiillj  na  Uh  Utta-.  Id  Uu  DoghburhoDd  of 
■u  it  dgnmn  mdil;  >U  kind*  of  otOl  ukd  gub- 


WUli  Suet  <a«]ua  attiV 

^t.  Fs  thii  HMon,  doubtlta,  It  ii  plusd  i 
hl<(im^o  biiUi  b;  tbe  M«aic  hw  (Lar.  i 
Dm.  in.  IB).  The  nnge  of  tlw  whiU  itoi 
Indi  om  the  whole  of  Kurope,  cteqit  tbe  Ikitiih 
Uh,  ibm  it  ii  noie  diJj  &  nn  Tuituit,  ud  < 
KalbBn  Africa  ud  A>i>,  u  fir  it  Icut  u  I 

Ib(  Hwk  Stork  (Cicmia  lu'jrn,   L,),  tho 
lis  ibudut  in  ptani,  !■  iCMtelj  tea  wldelj' 
inlratid,  bol  bu  ■  aion  (utatlj  rwiga  thw 
■ngtHT.    Both  ipecica  vc  rtry  aanuniiu  In  Pul- 
aUoe,  tin  abita  itark  being  uninmllj  diitribut«l, 
!B«ll;inpiin,OTar  tba  wboii  eauiilrj.thc  bluk 
lUrt  liTiig  in  lugg  Socki  >il«  the  babion  of 
^■OM,  io  the  nioce  eeduded  mi  nianhjr  dletricta. 
^  nita'  met  with  >  flock  of  Dpnrdi  of  flft; 


h*TS  been   equallj  nn^lnd   bj  the  inciaita. 

Sempr.  Kufua,  who  fint  Tcalured  to  brin);  jnoDg 

~    '  -  (o  (able,  gained   Che  folhiwlng  eplgnun,  OB 

ilure  of  hifl  candidature  for  tiieptietonh^t'  — 

Qaaoqaam  eat  dnobna  •kgantJor  Plaoda 

ftiil&aglomm  pnnolft  nan  toUt  aoptem. 


IntheUm 

"  TBtmn*  eleanla  Bldo, 

Doaao  tea  aiutor  Aoonlt  pmlorliw  "  (£iu.  Ii.  %  UK 

PliDj  (ffat.  Bill  I.  ii)  lelli  na  thM  in  Tbeaaalj 

it  WM  a  ca|Hlal  crime  to  liill  a  aUilk,  and  that  thej 

thuB  vaJued  equsllj  with  human  life,  in  con- 

uiee  of  tbeir  WArfare  againat  aerpenta-     llie; 

not  kH  honored  in  G^t.     It  li  aaid  that  at 

Fei  in  Morocco,  then  ia  an  endowed  boipital  hr 


Brown's  Puud.  Epid.  iii.  3T,  {  3).  The  Turka  in 
Sfrift  pmnt  to  the  llork  h  a  true  folkwer  of  laUm, 
Itirai  the  prefennee  ha  alwa;a  abowi  for  tbe  Tuiliiah 
and  Anb  orer  the  Chrialian  quarlen.  For  tbia 
indoubted  het,  howerer,  there  ma;  be  two  otber 
eaaona  —  tbe  grcota  amount  of  ofliil  lo  be  found 
ibout  the  Hoalem  bouaea,  and  the  penecnllone 
inffimi  from  tbe  ikeptical  Greeiia,  who  rob  the 
letta,  and  aliuw  none  of  the  gentle  raniideratioTi 
owania  the  lower  ajiIeohIi  which  often  redeema  the 
Turkiah  cbaracter.  Stricldaud,  Mtm.  and  Paptrt. 
.  p.  aST,  itatea  IbiA  it  ia  laid  to  ba?e  quita 
deaerted  Greece,  liuoe  the  eipulatoo  of  it*  Mobiun- 
medan  protectora.  'Vbb  obaervatlona  of  the  writer 
Darrobonit*d  thia  remark.  Similarl.v  tho  moiu  wen 
}  be  >o  attached  to  the  old  rigimt,  that  moel 
m  left  Kiuiee  at  the  Ranilutjon;  atrua  alale- 
and  accounted  Ibr  bj  Iho  desring  of  meat 
:  line  old  timber  wbkcb  uaed  to  aunouiid  the 


Therm 


t  b<r  t 


JB  of  (iililee,  where  alio  tbe 

uuniut  H  to  be  p^iinoui;  and  tn  the  r 

>^Dd  tbe  waten  of  Herora. 

WLili  Ihe  black  atork  la  never  found 
■ili^^  bat  pc«fera  marahj  placea  in  foreal 
Wiii  no  tba  tape  of  the  loftieat  treea.  whoa  11 
^Mp  up  it!  ample  npatGu-  bom  tbehaunlt  of  man; 
lb  rtil*  itotk  attarbea  itidf  lo  bim.  and  for  the 
imid  which  it  render*  in  the  dotruolion  of  rep- 
Slw  wd  the  trraonJ  of  tiSiX  haa  h«n  -epaid  from 
^  (ulieM  tiniea  bj  protectioi 
H»  il  apeeiall}  tbe  ate  in  the  i 
iBla-    la  tbe  atreeta  of  towoa  1 

ibta<ifDMinaik,aiid  in  the  htnan  of  Syria 
<ad  Tgnia,  It  maj  be  leen  itajking  )tT)icelj  among 
^  <n«d,  and  woe  betide  tbe  stranger  tttber  in 
"'>'  or  la  Palatine  who  afaonid  dare  to  molest 
*  Tki  Mb  fli  the  ilmk  lo  ftoleetlon 


Tlie  derivation  tt  TVT^'^  pdnU  to 
lid  filiid  attach  ment  of  which  the  ati 


lierh  a  type  among  tbe  Kebtawi  no  lea  than 

Ureeka  and  Romana.     It  was  bellered  that  tbe 

ng  repaid  the  care  of  tbeir  parents  bjr  attaching 

Ibeniielvei  to  them  for  life,  and  lending  them  in 

old  age.    Hence  it  was  eomuwnl)'  eallcd  amoiMi  the 

"  atia  pi*."     (See  labumua  in  Pelroniua 

:  Aristotle,  HitL  Atiin.  ii.  U;  and  PlioT, 


it  of  always  retDming 
.     Pnbablj  there  ia       -       ■    ' 
lat  the  atork  so  b 


f-<t.  Bin.  X.  32.) 
PlinjaWin. 


the  notion 

other  bitda  as  to  lecugiiize  ita  paicnta  afler  it  haa 
le  mature;  but  of  tbe  bet  of  tbeae  birdi  n 
ig  year  af^  year  to  tbe  same  spot,  there  ia 
eation.    Unlen  when  molested  by  man,  ilorka' 

palled,  lor  generations  on  the  tame  site,  and  in 
Holland  tbe  saiue  indlTtduali  have  been  recogniied 
for  mauy  year*.  That  tbe  paientil  attachment  of 
tbe  Itoik  ^  very  itrong,  haa  been  proiai  on  many 
Tbe  tale  of  the  atork  whicb,  at  the 
the  town  of  Delft,  rainiy  endeavored  (o 
9-  young,  and  at  length  aacriliad  her 
aire  rather  Ihsn  daert  them,  ba>  been 
re^dUaJ,  and  SMuu  coiToboraled  by  unquss- 


ional'lo 


[ta  watch  fuln 
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in  old  rained  toww  in  the  plain  of  Zana,  loatli  of 
the  Atlas,  where  a  pair  of  storka  had  their  neet. 
The  four  young  might  often  be  seen  from  a  little 
diftance,  nirvejing  the  prospect  from  their  lonely 
height;  but  whenever  any  of  the  haman  party  hap- 
pened to  itroU  near  the  tower,  one  of  the  old  storks, 
invisible  before,  would  instantly  appear,  and,  light- 
ing on  the  nest,  put  its  foot  gently  on  the  necks  of 
all  the  young,  so  as  to  hold  Uiem  down  out  of  sight 
till  the  stranger  had  passed,  snapping  its  bill  mean- 
while, and  assuming  a  grotesque  air  of  indiflference 
and  unoonsciousnew  of  there  being  anything  under 
its  chaige. 

Few  migratory  birds  are  more  punctual  to  the 
time  of  their  reappearance  than  the  white  storic,  or 
at  least,  from  its  familiarity  and  oonspicuousness, 
its  migrations  have  been  mora  accurately  noted. 
**  The  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed 
times "  (see  VirgU,  Georg,  u.  819,  and  Petrou. 
8aL).  Pliny  states  that  it  is  rarely  seen  in  Asia 
Minor  after  tlie  middle  of  August.  This  is  prob> 
ably  a  slight  error,  as  the  ordinary  date  of  its  ar- 
rival in  Holland  is  the  second  week  in  April,  and 
it  remains  until  October.  In  Denmark  Judge  Boie 
noted  iU  arrival  ftx>m  1890  to  1847.  'Ilie  earliest 
date  was  the  26th  March,  and  the  latest  the  12th 
April  (EjaerboUmg,  Dnnmarki  FuffU,  p.  262).  In 
Palestine  it  has  been  observed  to  arrive  on  the  22d 
March.  Immense  flocks  of  storks  may  be  seen  on 
the  banks  of  the  Upper  Nile  during  winter,  and 
some  few  further  west,  in  the  Sahara;  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  migrate  very  fiir  south,  unless  indeed 
the  birds  that  are  seen  at  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  December  be  the  same  which  risit  £urope. 

llie  stork  has  no  note,  and  the  only  sound  it 
emits  is  that  caused  by  the  sudden  snapping  of 
its  long  mandibles,  well  expressed  by  the  epithet 
"crotaUstria**  in  Petron.  (quasi  KpoTa\iC«»t  ^ 
rattle  the  castanets).  From  the  absence  of  voice 
probably  arose  the  error  alluded  to  by  Pliny,  "  Sunt 
qui  ciconiis  non  inesse  linguae  confirmeut.*' 

Some  unnecessary  difficulty  has  been  raised  re- 
specting the  expression  in  Ps.  civ.  17,  **  As  for  the 
stork,  the  fir-trees  are  her  house.**  In  the  west  of 
Europe  the  home  of  the  stork  is  connected  with 
Uie  dwellings  of  man,  and  in  the  East,  as  the  eagle 
s  mentally  associated  with  the  most  sublime  scenes 
.n  nature,  so,  to  the  traveller  at  least,  is  the  stork 
with  the  ruins  of  man's  noblest  works.  Amid  the 
desolation  of  his  fiillen  cities  throughout  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  classic  portions  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
we  are  sure  to  meet  with  them  surmounting  his 
temples,  his  theatres  or  baths.  It  is  the  same  in 
Palestine.  A  pair  of  storks  hare  possession  of  the 
miy  tall  piece  of  ruin  in  the  plain  of  Jericho;  they 
ire  the  only  tenants  of  the  noble  tower  of  Richard 
I'ceur  de  Lion  at  Lydda;  and  they  gaze  on  the 
plain  of  Sharon  fh>ra  the  lofty  towtf  of  Ramleh 
(the  ancient  Arimathea).  So  Uiey  have  a  pillar  at 
Tiberias,  and  a  comer  of  a  ruin  at  Nebi  Mousseh. 
And  no  doubt  in  ancient  times  the  sentry  shared 
the  watch-tower  of  Samaria  or  of  Jeareel  with  the 
cherished  storks.  But  the  instinct  of  the  stork 
leems  to  be  to  select  the  loftiest  and  most  con- 
spicuous spot  he  can  find  wliere  his  huge  nest  may 
be  supported ;  and  whenever  he  can  combine  this 
BMb&  with  his  instinct  for  the  sodety  of  man,  he 
naturally  selects  a  tower  or  a  roof.  In  lands  of 
rains,  which  from  Uieir  neglect  and  want  of  drain- 
tge  supply  him  with  abundance  of  food,  be  finds  a 
•ohmm  or  a  solitary  arch  the  most  secure  position 
lir  Ui  nest;  but  where  ndther  towen  nor  rulni 
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abound  he  does  not  hesitate  to  select  a  taQ 
both  storks,  swallows,  and  miny  other  birds 
hare  done  before  they  woe  tempted  by  the 
conveniences  of  man*s  Imildings  to  desc 
natuFsl  phwes  of  nidification.  [Nest,  Amcr.  ed.] 
Thus  the  golden  eagle  buUds,  according  to  ctreom- 
stances,  hi  clifls,  on  trees,  or  even  on  the  ground, 
and  the  common  heron,  which  genenlly  aaaodaUe 
on  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  bniMs  in  West- 
morebmd  and  in  Galway  on  bushes.  It  is  therefore 
needless  to  interpret  the  text  of  the  stoik  merely 
perching  on  trees.  It  prol>ably  was  no  less  ntiBier- 
ous  in  Palestine  when  David  wrote  than  now;  bat 
the  nnmbcr  of  suitable  towers  must  hare  been  &t 
fewer,  and  it  wouki  tlterefore  resort  to  trees. 
Though  it  does  not  fkieqneot  trees  in  South  Jodsa, 
yet  it  stiU  buikis  ou  trees  by  the  Sea  of  Galifee, 
according  to  several  traveliers;  and  tlie  writer  may 
remark,  that  while  he  has  never  seen  the  nest  ex- 
cept on  towen  or  pillara  in  that  hnd  of  ruins,  Tunis, 
the  only  nest  he  ever  saw  in  Moroeoo  was  on  a  tree. 
Varro  {Be  Ruatica^  iii.  5)  olverves,  "Advene 
volucres  puUos  faciunt,  m  agro  ctooKUB,  in  tects 
hirundines.**  All  modem  authorities  give  instances 
of  the  white  stork  building  on  trees.  Degland 
mentions  several  paira  which  still  breed  in  a  noanh 
near  Chftlous-sar-Maine  {Om.  Eurvp.  fi.  153). 
Ejaerbolling  makes  a  similar  statement  with  re- 
spect to  Denmsrk,  and  Nillson  also  as  to  Sweden. 
Badekcr  observes  "that  in  Germany  the  white 
stork  builds  in  the  gables,  etc.,  and  in  trees,  chiefly 
the  tops  of  popUn  and  the  strong  upper  branchei 
of  the  oak,  binding  the  branches  together  with 
twigs,  turf,  and  earth,  and  covering  the  flat  stufMe 
with  strew,  mois,  and  feathen*'  {Eier  Emr.  pL 
XXX  vi.). 

The  black  stork,  no  less  common  in  Palestine, 
has  never  relinquished  its  natunl  habit  of  building 
upon  trees.  This  species,  in  the  nortbeastcn 
portion  of  the  hnd,  is  the  most  abundant  of  the 
two  (Harmer*s  06*.  iii.  823).  Of  dtber,  bow- 
ever,  the  expression  may  be  taken  literally,  that 
"  the  fir-trees  are  a  dwelling  for  the  storic." 

H.  B.  T. 

•  STOBT,  2  Chr.  xtti.  22,  xxir.  27,  is  need  b 
the  sense  of  kutory  (Ital.  ttoria).  So  <*  story- 
writer  *'  for  hUt^Hanj  1  Esdr.  ii.  17.  A. 

STBAIN  Jl^.  The  A.  V.  of  1611  reciden 
Matt  xxiit.  24,  "  Ye  blind  guides !  wbteh  9trmu  ai 
a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  cameL*'  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  as  Dean  lYench  has  supposed,  that  this  ob- 
scure phnse  is  due  to  a  printer's  error,  and  that 
the  true  reading  is  "strain  out'*  Snch  ia  the 
sense  of  the  Greek  SiOA/^cu',  as  used  by  Plutarch 
{Op,  Mor.  p.  692  D,  Sgmp.  ProbL  ri.  7,  §  1 )  and 
Diosoorides  (U.  86),  name>ly,  to  ehrify  by  passing 
through  a  strainer  {iKurrhp)'  **  Strain  oat  **  it 
the  reading  of  Tynda]e*s  (15^),  Cranmer*s  (15*19), 
the  BUhops*  (1568),  and  the  Geneva  (1557)  Dib«e«, 
and  "  strain  ^f,**  which  is  neither  correct  nor  in- 
telligible, could  only  have  crept  into  our  A.  V., 
and  been  allowed  to  remain  there,  by  an  overaight 
Dean  Trench  gives  an  interesting  illustration  of  tlie 
passage  from  a  private  letto*  written  to  him  by  a 
recent  tnveller  in  North  Africa,  who  says:  "  In  a 
ride  from  Tangier  to  Tetoan,  I  observed  that  s 
Moorish  soldier  who  accompanied  me,  when  he 
drank,  alwa}'s  unfolded  the  end  of  hia  turban  and 
placed  it  over  the  mouth  of  his  bota  drinkini 
through  the  muslin,  to  strain  out  the  gnnu^  whoM 
UnrsB  swarm  In  the  water  of  that  country  **  (  Oks  tiU 
JiiM.Kfrs.^tAeJ^.  r.pp.l72,173j.   Iffoe 
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n  JMtim  the  oon  whieh  led,  erwi  crnnMonalj,  to 
Ibe  iBbaUtation  of  iK  for  oni;  it  is  perhftpg  to  be 
ft«d  IB  the  maifiiMl  note  ef  the  Genevm  Venkm, 
which  cxpliiiie  the  nnt  thus:  •«  Te  sUj  at  tlmt 
vUch  ii  DOiUng,  and  kt  put  that  wfalsh  ii  of 


•  STRAITLT  !■  olten  oed  in  the  A.  V.  hi 
Um  O0«  obeolete  eenni  of  ofaM^  (Josh.  ?i.  1 ;  Wild. 
vnL  16;  Gen.  xliiL  7);  end  itricOg  (liett  ix.80; 
Acts  ▼.  98,  cie.)-  A. 

•  STRANGE,  as  used  for  fortign,  in  some 
of  the  A.  V.  maj  not  be  ondarstood  bjr  all 
e.  ^.  «<  Mtrangt  vanities,"  Jer.  Tiil.  19,  for 

"  foreign  idols.**  The  *«  Uranye  woman  **  in  FtOT. 
&.  16  ia  so  designatfd  as  being  the  wifo  of  another 
(TV.  17),  or  at  least,  ss  one  who  has  no  business 
with  the  person  whom  she  tempts.  A. 

STRANGER  C?,  3^^).  A  '<Uranger** 
b  the  fwihniBal  sense  of  the  term  maj  be  defined  to 
be  a  peaon  of  foragn,  i  e.  noo-Isrselitish,  eztrao- 
tbn,  rerident  within  the  limits  of  the  promised  land. 
He  was  distinct  from  the  proper  "  foreigner,"  o 
aasmnch  ae  the  htter  sUO  belonged  to  another 
eoontrj,  and  would  onlj  visit  PalesUne  ss  a  travel- 
ler: he  wae  stiB  more  distinct  from  the  ^  nations,"  ^ 
er  non-Israelite  peoples,  who  held  no  reUtionship 
with  the  ehoaen  people  of  God.  The  term  answers 
BMst  nearly  to  the  Greek  /i^ouroi,  and  may  be 
oompand  with  vnr  expression  **  naturalized  for- 
e^Bcr,**  hi  as  for  as  this  implies  a  certain  political 
Mnhm  io  the  eoontrj  where  the  foreigner  resides:  it 
is  opposed  to  one  ^«  bom  in  the  bmd,** «  or,  as  the 
lenn  more  properij  meaua,  **  not  trsnsplanted,"  in 
the  same  wsy  that  a  natwalized  foreigner  is  opposed 
to  a  native.  The  terms  applisd  to  the  •«  stnngsr  " 
sate  spedal  refennee  to  the  foct  of  hisreiidlm^<<  in 
the  knd.  The  existence  of  such  a  class  of  psrsons 
smoog  the  Israelites  is  easily  sooounted  Jbr:  the 
"  nussd  muhltode  *'  that  aoeompanied  them  out  of 
E;gjpt  (Ex.  xiL  38)  formed  one  element;  the  Ga- 
nsanitiah  popolation,  which  was  never  wholly  extir- 
pated from  their  native  soil,  formed  another  and  a 
itiU  more  important  one;  captives  taken  in  war 
fcemed  a  third ;  fltgiUves,  hired  servsnts,  merehanU, 
etc.,  formed  a  fourth.  The  number  from  these  va- 
rioas  sovroes  most  have  been  at  all  times  veiy  oon- 
odenhle;  the  oensns  of  them  in  So]omon*s  time 
gave  a  letom  of  158,600 males  (9  Chr.  ii.  17),  which 
was  equal  to  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole  population. 
The  fnaetmwits  of  the  Mosaic  Iaw,  which  regu- 
lated the  political  and  social  positfon  of  resident 
ibaiigas,  were  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  great  liber- 
ality. With  the  exception  of  the  Moabites  and  Am- 
noDites  (DevL  xxiiL  8),  all  natbns  were  admissible 
te  the  rights  of  dtixenship  under  certain  conditions. 
b  would  appear.  Indeed,  to  be  a  consequence  of  the 
prohibition  of  Intermarriage  with  the  Canaanites 
(Deot.  vU.  8),  that  these  would  be  excluded  ftx>m 
the  fights  of  dtixenship;  but  the  Rabbinical  view 
lliat  this  (xdosion  was  sopemded  hi  the  case  of 
highly  probable,  as  we  find  Doeg 


*yj^  2||^Vn.    These  tanns  appear  to  desoribe, 


t:- 


of  stnngns,  hat  the  straager 

tw«  dUknnt  aspects,  gir  lather  implying  his 

esllfai,  er  the  foet  of  his  havfaig  tunud  asidt 

with  aiMthar  people,  tdsk&b  implying  t!s  p«r- 

hilho  knd  ct  tals  adopOon.    Wioer 


the  Edomite  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7,  xxU.  9),  Uriah  the 
Hittite  (2  Sam.  xi.  6),  and  Araunah  the  Jebusfta 
(3  Sam.  xxiv.  18),  enjoying  to  all  appearance  the 
ftiUrightaof  dUaenship.  Whether  a  stranger  couU 
ever  become  legally  a  hmdowner  is  a  question  about 
which  there  may  be  doubt  Theoretksally  the  whole 
of  the  soil  was  portioned  out  among  the  twelve  tribes, 
and  Esekid  notices  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  division 
which  he  witnessed  in  vision,  that  the  strangers 
were  to  share  the  inheritance  with  the  laradites, 
and  should  thus  become  ss  those  ^*bom  in  the  coun- 
try '*  (Es.  xlvii.  22).  Indeed  the  term  »  stranger  " 
is  more  than  ones  applied  in  a  pointed  manner  to 
dgnify  one  who  was  not  a  bmdowner  (Gen.  xxiii.  4; 
Lev.  XXV.  23):  whUe  on  the  other  hand  atmck  (A. 
y.  **  bom  in  the  hmd  ")  may  have  reference  to  tlie 
possesskm  of  the  soil,  ss  it  Is  borrowed  from  the 
image  of  a  tree  net  tmntpianted,  and  so  occupying 
its  native  soil.  The  Isradites,  however,  never  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  posiession  of  the  whole,  and  It 
is  posnUe  that  the  Canaanitish  occupants  may  in 
course  of  time  have  been  recognized  as  «*  strangers," 
and  had  the  right  of  retaining  thdr  land  conceded 
to  them.  Then  was  of  course  nothing  to  prevent  a 
Omaanite  from  beoomiuf  the  mortgagee  in  posses- 
don  of  a  pfot,  but  this  would  not  constitute  him  a 
proper  landowner,  inasmuck  as  he  would  k)ee  all 
interest  in  the  property  when  the  year  of  Jubilet 
came  round.  That  they  possesspd  hnd  in  one  of 
these  two  capadties  Is  dear  flt>m  the  case  of  Arau- 
nah above  dted.  The  stranger  appears  to  have 
been  riigible  to  all  dvil  offices,  that  of  king  excepted 
(Deut.  xrii.  16).  In  regard  to  religion,  it  was  abso- 
btdy  necessary  that  the  stranger  should  not  in- 
fringe any  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  laraelitish 
state:  he  was  fbrbidden  to  blaspheme  thr  name  of 
Jehovah  (Lev.  xxiv.  16),  to  work  on  the  Sabbath 
(Ex.  XX.  10),  to  eat  lea\-ened  bread  at  the  time  of 
the  Passover  (Ex.  xli.  19),  to  commit  any  breach  of 
the  marriage  hws  (Lev.  xviii.  26),  to  worship  Mo- 
leck  (Lev.  xv.  2),  or  to  eat  blood  or  the  flesh  of 
any  animal  that  had  died  otherwise  then  by  the 
hand  of  man  (Ijew.  xrii.  10,  15).  He  was  required 
to  release  a  Hebrew  servant  in  the  year  of  Jubilee 
(I^v.  XXV.  47-^4),  to  obeerve  the  day  of  atonement 
(Lev.  xri.  29),  to  perform  the  rites  of  purification 
when  necessary  (Lev.  xvii.  16;  Num.  xix.  10),  and 
to  o£fer  dn-oflhrings  after  dns  of  ignorance  (Num 
XV.  29).  If  the  stranger  was  a  bondsman  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  circumcision  (Ex.  xii.  44);  if 
he  wss  independent,  it  was  optional  with  him;  but 
if  he  remained  undreumcised,  he  was  prohibited 
from  partaking  of  the  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  48),  and 
coukl  not  be  regarded  as  a  full  dtizen.  Liberty 
was  also  given  in  regard  to  the  use  of  prohibited 
food  to  an  undreumcised  stranger;  for  on  this 
ground  alone  can  we  harmonize  the  statements  in 
Deut.  xiv.  21  and  Lev.  xrii.  10,  15.  Assum'ng. 
however,  that  the  stranger  was  dreumcised,  no  dis- 
tinction existed  in  regwd  to  l^al  rights  between 
the  stranger  and  the  Isradite:  **one  law"  for  both 
dasses  is  a  prindple  affirmed  in  respect  to  rdigions 


n 


the  krttw  as  sqalvalsBt  I  *'^ ''**"  •* 


to  hireling.  Jahn  (Anhaot.  L  11,  §  181)  explains 
tdikhb  of  one  who,  whethar  Hebrew  or  foreigner,  was 
dflstitnte  of  a  home.  We  see  no  evidence  for  dther  of 
these  opinions.  In  the  LXX.  these  turns  are  most 
flpsquently  rendered  by  mipoutot^  the  Aleaaadrian  sub- 
Btitutc  for  the  daasiod  fUnucot.  SometlBMS  ipinj 
kvnt  is  used,  and  In  (wo  psiisigwi  (Ix.  xiL  10 ;  la 
!!▼•  1)  vffuipM ,  as  wpwesiiting  the-  fiheliw  foswi  sf 
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obtenrBDeei  (Ex.  zil.  49;  Nam.  xt.  16),  and  to 
)tg!U  pneeedingi  (Lev.  xxiv.  29),  and  the  judgee 
are  fCrictlj  waned  agatnet  any  partiality  in  tlMir 
deciaiona  (Deut  L  10,  xxiT.  17,  18).    The  IinMl- 
ite  ia  alao  ei\joined  to  treat  him  as  a  Mother  (Lvr. 
six.  84;  Deut.  x.  19),  and  the  precept  ia  enforced 
in  each  eaae  by  a  reference  to  hia  own  atate  in  the 
land  of  Egypt    Such  precepts  were  needed  in  or- 
der to  counteract  the  natural  tendeuey  to  treat  per- 
aona  in  the  podtion  of  atrangen  with  rigor.    For, 
though  there  waa  the  poeaibUity  of  a  itranger  ae- 
quirlng  wealth  and  becoming  the  owner  of  Hebrew 
alavea  (Ley.  zzv.  47),  yet  hia  nonnal  atate  waa  one 
of  poferty,  aa  implied  in  the  numeroua  paangta 
when  he  is  coupled  with  the  Iktherlesa  and  Uie 
widow  (a.  ff.  Ex.  xzii.  21-93;  Dent.  x.  18,  xxIt. 
17),  and  in  the  special  directiona  reapeeting  hia 
having  a  share  in  the  feasts  that  accompanied  cer- 
tain religious  festivals  (Deut.  xvi.  11,  14,  xxvi.  11), 
in  the  Inaing  of  the  cornfield,  the  vineyard,  and 
the  olive-yard  (Lev.  xix.  10,  xxiii.  22;  Deut  xxiv. 
20),  in  the  produce  of  the  triennial  tithe  (Dent 
xiv.  28,  29),  in  the  forgotten  aheaf  (Deut  xxiv.  19), 
and  in  the  apontaneoua  producUon  of  the  soil  in  the 
sabbatical  year  (Lev.  xxv.  6).    It  also  appears  that 
the  '*  stranger  "  formed  the  dasa  whence  the  bire- 
linga  were  drawn :  the  terma  being  coupled  together 
in  £x.  xii.  45;  Lev.  xxii.  10,  xxv.  6,  40.     Such  la- 
borers were  engaged  either  by  the  day  (Lev.  xix. 
13;  Deut  xxiv.  15),  or  by  the  year  (I^ev.  zxv.  58), 
and  appear  to  have  been  considerately  tr^ted,  for 
the  ooiidition  of  the  Hebrew  sUve  is  favorably  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  hired  aervant  and  the  so- 
journer in  contiadistinetion  to  the  bondman  (Lev. 
xxv.  39,  40).    A  less  fortunate  daas  of  strangers, 
firobaUy  captivea  in  war  or  for  debt,  were  reduced 
to  sUvery,  and  were  sul|^  to  be  bought  and  sold 
(Lev.  xxv.  45),  as  well  aa  to  be  put  to  taak-work,  aa 
was  the  case  with  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  21)  and 
with  those  whom  Solomon  employed  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  U.  18).    The  liberal 
spirit  of  the  Moaaic  regulationa  respecting  atrangers 
presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  rigid  exdusiveiiess 
of  the  Jews  at  the  oommencemeDt  of  the  Christian 
era.    The  growth  of  this  spirit  dates  from  the  time 
of  the  Babjrlonish  Captivity,  and  originated  portly 
in  the  outragea  which  the  Jews  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  and  partly  through  a  fear  lest 
their  nationality  should  be  swamped  by  constant 
admixture  with  foreigners :  the  latter  motive  appears 
to  have  dictated  the  stringent  measures  adopted  by 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  ix.  2,  xiii.  3).    Our  Lord  condemns 
this  exclusive  spirit  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Sa- 
maritan, where  He  defines  the  term  **  neighbor  ** 
in  a  sense  new  to  his  hearers  (Luke  x.  86).     It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  proeelyte<> 
of  the  New  Teatament  ia  the  true  repreaentative  of 
the  ftrangtf  of  the  Old  Teatament,  and  towarda 
thii  class  a  cordial  feeling  was  manifested.    [PRoa- 
BLYTE.]     The  term  ** stranger"  {^4pot)  ia  gen- 
iraSy  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  general 
wnae  oS  Joreiffner^  and  occaabnally  hi  its  more 
technical  sense  aa  oppoaed  to  a  dtixen  (Kph.  ii. 
19).»  W.  L.B. 

STRAW  09i^,  ttbent  tixvpopi  ptdea).  Both 
wheat  and  barley  straw  wen  uaed  by  the  ancient 
Bebrews  chiefly  as  fodder  for  their  horsea,  cattle. 


•  The  term  vpooi^Airret  ooeva  In  the 

to  Is.  stt.  Ifl,  xz.  10,  xzIL  n,  zzitt.  0. 
ft  •  WIssiiiMS  ef  Bflase*'  (si 
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and  cameb  {Gea.  xxiv.  26;  1  K.  ir.  28;  b.  xi.  7 
kv.  25).  The  straw  waa  probably  often  chopped 
and  mixed  with  barley,  beana,  etc.,  for  psumKlci 
(see  Harmer'a  Obienfaiicm,  i.  423,  424:  Wilkin- 
son,  Jne.  Eg^/pL  ii.  48,  Lond.  1854).  There  is  no 
intimatfon  that  straw  waa  uaed  for  litter;  Hanncf 
thinka  it  waa  not  so  employed;  the  fitter  tlie  people 
now  use  in  those  countries  is  the  animab*  donic, 
dried  in  the  sun  and  bnuscd  between  their  haoda, 
whleh  they  heap  up  again  in  the  moening,  sprink- 
ling it  in  the  summer  with  fresh  water  to  keep  it 
from  corrupting  (Ofti.  p.  424,  Lond.  1797).  Stnw 
waa  employed  by  the  %yptians  for  making  brides 
(Ex.  V.  7,  16):  it  was  chopped  up  and  mixed  with 
the  day  to  make  them  more  compact  and  to  prevent 
their  cracking  {Anc.  Eg}/pL  ii.  194).  [Bricks.] 
The  ancient  Egyptians  reaped  thdr  com  dbje  to 
the  ear,  and  afterwarda  cut  the  straw  doee  to  the 
ground  {9nd.  p.  48)  and  Uid  it  by.  This  waa  the 
straw  that  Pharaoh  refuaed  to  give  to  the  laraelitea, 
who  were  therefore  eompelled  to  gather  «« stabble  ** 

(tZ^  Katk)  instead,  a  matter  of  eonsidcnbb  diffi- 
culty, aedng  that  the  straw  Itself  had  been  eut  otf 
near  to  the  ground.  The  tiMU  freqoenUy  al- 
luded to  in  the  Scriptures  may  denote  dtbcr  the 
abort  standhig  straw,  mentioned  aboie,  v^ich  waa 
commonly  set  on  fire,  hence  the  aUnaioDa  in  Is.  v. 
24;  Joel  n.  6,  or  the  small  ftagmenta  that  would  be 
left  behind  after  the  reapings,  hence  the  eipieasioii, 
t«as  the  katk  before  the  wind"  (Pis.  IxxxiiL  18;  la. 
xli.  2;  Jer.  xiu.  24).  W.  IL 

STREAM  OF  EGYPT  {^^p?  VD: 

'PufOK^povpa  (pi.)'  torrttu  JSgypti)  once  occm 
in  the  A.  V.  instead  of  <«the  river  of  Egypt,**  ap- 
parently to  avoid  tautdogy  (la.  xxvii.  IS).  It  if 
the  best  transUtion  of  this  doobtflil  name,  for  it  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  while  retaining  the 
vagueness  it  haa,  so  long  as  we  cannot  decide  whether 
it  is  applied  to  the  Pdusian  branch  of  the  NBe  or 
the  stream  of  the  WadU-^Aretih,  [Ritbr  ow 
Eotft;  Nile.]  R.  S.  P. 

STBEET  (pn,  DSrrp,  peiaJ:  ^xoTfie. 
^6/1^)'  The  streets  of  a  modem  oriental  town  pre- 
sent a  great  contrast  to  those  with  whidi  we  are 
^miliar,  being  generally  narrow,  tortooiia,  and 
gloomy,  even  in  the  best  towns,  such  as  Cairo 
(Ijine,  i.  26),  Damascus  (Porter,  L  80),  and 
Aleppo  (Russell,  i.  14).  Thdr  character  b  mainly 
fixed  by  the  climate  and  the  style  of  arehitcctnre, 
tbe  narrowness  bdng  due  to  the  extreme  heat,  and 
the  gloominess  to  the  circumstance  of  the  windows 
looking  for  the  most  part  into  the  inner  eoort  As 
these  same  influences  existed  in  ancient  timea, 
we  ahould  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  streets 
were  much  of  the  same  character  as  at  preaent 
The  oppodte  opinion  has,  indeed,  been  mahitatned 
on  account  of  the  Hebrew  term  riekdt^  frequently 
applied  to  streets,  and  properly  meaning  a  witU 
place.  Tbe  specific  signification  of  this  term  is 
rather  a  court-yard  or  square:  it  is  i^iplied  in  this 
sense  to  the  broad  open  space  adjacent  to  the  gate 
of  a  town,  where  public  business  was  transacted 
(Dent.  xiii.  16),  and,  again,  to  the  court  bdbre  the 
Temple  (Ear.  x.  9)  or  before  a  palace  (Eath.  iv.  6). 
Ita  application  to  the  street  may  pohit  to  the  eos^ 
paraUve  width  of  the  main  street,  or  it  may  pes 

pmioi),  Acts  It.  10,  are  lilemlly  ^  Romans  who  eat 
sc|Jk>nmerB,'^  i.  i.  as  the  snt^ned  appodtlcn 
<*  Jews  and  proselytes"  who  had  ecrat  to 
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■p  ooQ^ey  tbe  idm  of  publicity  rather  than  or 
ffUUi,  a  aeoae  well  adapted  to  tbe  panagea  in 
wiuch  it  ooeun  (e.  g.  Gen.  xix.  9-,  Ju<i^.  six.  15: 
2  Sam.  zd.  12).  The  street  called  ^  Straight,**  in 
DuttKUi  (Acta  ix.  11),  wai  an  exception  to  the 
role  of  Darrowneas:  it  wai  a  noble  tiioroughfiire, 
100  feet  wide,  dirided  in  the  Roman  age  bv  colon- 
Bada  into  three  avenuea,  the  central  one  for  foot 
paacngcn,  the  side  passagea  for  vehideg  and  horse- 
men gdng  m  different  directionB  (Porter,  i.  47). 
Tl»  shops  and  warehonata  were  probablj  oollected 
tdgether  toto  bazars  in  ancient  as  hi  modem  times: 
vc  read  of  the  bakert*  bazar  (Jer.  xxx?ii.  81),  and 
of  the  wool,  brazier,  and  clothes  bazars  {kyopd)  in 
Jffuttfam  (Joaeph.  B,  J.  t.  8,  §  1),  and  perhapa 
tbe  agreement  between  Beohadad  and  Ahab,that 
the  Utter  shoold  "  malte  streets  in  Damascus  **  (1 
K.  zx.  34),  was  in  reference  rather  to  bazars  (the 
tsm  chsiiheR  osed  beuig  the  same  as  in  Jer.  xxxvii. 
U),  and  thos  amoouted  to  the  establishment  of  a 
;«  nmmereii,  A  livelj  description  of  the  bazars 
It  Dsaaseas  ia  fbmiahed  na  by  Porter  (i.  5&-60). 
the  broad  and  narrow  streets  are  diatiiiguished  un- 
dwths  tsnoa  richdb  and  ckiUt  in  the  following  pas- 
t^gei,  thottgh  the  pc^t  is  frequently  lost  in  the  A. 
T.  by  rsndning  the  latter  term  <*  abroad"  or  <«withr 
flat":  Phir.  r.  16,  vii.  12,  xxii.  13;  Jer.  ▼.  1,  ix. 
U ;  Am.  ?.  16 ;  Nah.  iL  4.  The  same  distinction  is 
■fpinotlj  expressed  by  the  terms  richdb  and  ih^ 
IB  Out  iiL  2,  and  by  vXarcia  and  f6fiii  in  Luke 
m.  21:  but  the  etymological  sense  of  thUk  points 
nther  to  a  place  of  oonooio-se,  such  as  a  market- 
phee,  while  ^/iif  b  applied  to  the  *«  Straight "  street 
tf  Dsosseos  (Acta  ix.  11),  and  is  also  used  in  ref- 
nve  to  the  Phariaees  (HaU.  vi.  2)  as  a  place  of 
the  greatest  publicity:  it  is  therefore  doubtful 
vbeths  the  contrast  can  be  sustained:  Joeephus 
dnoibes  the  alleys  of  Jerusalem  under  the  term 
funnoi  {B.  J,  t.  8,  fi  1).  The  term  shuk  oc- 
«af<  tsbevfaere  only  in  Pro?,  vii.  8;  Eccl.  xii.  4,  5. 
The  tenn  chmtt,  already  noticed,  applies  generally 
io  that  which  is  outside  the  residence  (as  in  ProT. 
•  viL  12,  A.  V.  "she  ia  without"),  and  hence  to 
3(her  itboes  than  streets,  as  to  a  pasture-ground 
(JobxTiiL  17,  where  the  A.  Y.  requires  emendiir. 
^}.  Tliat  streets  occasionally  had  names  ap- 
?e«  from  Jer.  xxxvii.  21;  Acts  ix.  11.  That 
^J  were  generally  unpa?ed  may  be  mferred  from 
the  noUees  of  the  pavement  laid  by  Herod  the 
^inal  St  Antioch  (Joaeph.  AnL  xvi.  6,  §  3),  and 
^J  Herod  Agrippa  11.  at  Jerusalem  (Ant,  xx.  9, 
1 7)-  Ueoce  pavement  forms  one  of  tbe  peculiar 
l>BBtani  ef  the  ideal  Jerusalem  (Tob.  xiiL  17;  Kev. 
m.  21).  Each  street  and  bazar  in  a  modem  town 
4  locked  up  at  night  (Lane,  i.  25;  Russell,  i  21), 
nd  hcQoe  a  person  cannot  pass  without  being  ob- 
■r^^  by  the  watchman :  the  same  custom  appears 
IB  have  prevailed  in  ancient  times  (Cant.  iU.  3). 

w.  L.a 
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•D^3i3,AT.  Welders."  The  word  has  exactly 
b  it|idflc4tl«  of  the  AnUe  AnU,  aa  old  man, 
•A  henei  ths  hMd  of  a  tribe. 
J*OidMm  is  ha  waa  pufsuing  Zebah  and  Zal- 
"^hlnpofllldiaD,  threateDsdt;  '  tear  the  flesh 
fihe  prteoH  of  Saeeoth,**  beeaose  they  reftised  to 
W_his  nMn  with  bread  (Judg.  vili.  8  ff.).  On  re- 
vest from  his  victory  lie  exeented  that  meoaee. 
JfMk  the  eliiets  of  the  dty  and  thorns  of  ths 
■ad  beisn,  s^  with  than  he  taught  (pm- 


STRIPES.     [PumsHMKMTB.] 

SU'AH(ri''lD  [jm]iXov4;  [Vat.  oomipif] 
Site).  Son  of  Zophah,  an  Asherite  (1  Ghr.  viL 
86). 

SU'BA  {2ttfi4;  [Vet]  Alex.  SovjSot:  Suba), 
The  sons  of  Suba  were  among  the  sons  of  Solo- 
mon's servants  who  retum«i  with  Zerubbabd 
(1  Esdr.  T.  34).  There  is  nothing  corresponding 
to  the  name  in  the  Hebrew  lists  of  Ezm  and  No* 
hemiah. 

SU3AI  Clv/Sot;  [Vat]  Alex.  %u$cut:  Obai) 
=  SHAUfAi  (1  £sdr.  T.  30;  oomp.  Kzr.  ii.  46). 

*  SUBURBS,  as  the  oompoeition  of  the 
word  {sub  and  urb»)  would  imply,  designates  any- 
thing, as  land  or  buildings,  under  the  walls  of  a 
town,  t.  e.  lying  close  around  it.  In  several  0.  T, 
passages  it  designates  land  given  to  the  Levites  in 
connection  with  their  cities  as  pasturage  for  their 
animals  and  for  other  purposes.  See  Lev.  xxv.  34; 
Num.  xxxT.  3  ft.  and  elsewhere.  Num.  xxxv.  6 
gives  the  extent  of  the  territory  designated  as  sub 
urbs.  The  usual  Hebrew  term  denoting  such  de- 
pendencies is  t^'^JZS,  properly  a  place  whither 
flocks  and  herds  are'  dhven.  R.  D.  C.  K. 

SUO'OOTH  (nSS;^  [booths]  t  2ian»»i  i«  ^^«n. 
[and  Ps.,]  elsewhere  ^«x(60,  %0Kx«»Bd;  [Vat  iu 
2  Chr.  ir.  17,]  Xf^otO;  Alex.  Xokx»9,  [in  Joah. 
xiii.  27,  3<»y«:]  m  Gen.  Soootk^  iaesL,  tfibemne- 
uUtf  [&KXMA,]  Soeooih^  [SochoiA,  Sochof]).  A 
town  of  andoot  date  in  the  Holy  Land,  which  is 
first  heard  of  in  the  account  of  the  homeward 
journey  of  Jacob  from  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
17).  The  name  is  fimciiiilly  derived  from  the  fitct 
of  Jacob's  having  there  put  up  *•  booths  "  {SuccdtJtf 

nSD)  for  his  cattle,  as  well  as  a  house  for  him. 
self.  Whether  that  occurrence  originated  the  name 
of  Succoth  (and,  following  the  analogy  of  other 
history,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  did),  the  mention 
of  the  house  and  the  booths  in  contrast  to  the 
'"  tents ''  of  the  wandering  life  indicates  that  tlie 
Patriarch  made  a  lengthened  stay  there  —  a  fact 
not  elsewhere  alluded  to. 

From  tbe  itinerary  of  Jacob's  return  it  seems 
that  Succoth  lay  between  Penikl,  near  the  furd  of 
the  torrent  Jabbok,  and  Shecbem  (conip.  xxxii.  30, 
and  xxxiiL  18,  which  latter  would  be  more  aocu« 
rately  rendered  **Came  safe  to  tbe  city  Sheehem"). 
In  anoordanoe  with  this  is  tbe  mention  of  Succoth 
in  tlie  narrative  of  Gideon's  pursuit  of  Zebah  and 
Zalmunua  (Judg.  viiL  5-17).  His  course  is  east- 
ward —  the  reverse  of  Jacob's  —  and  he  comes  first 
to  Succoth,  and  then  to  Penuel,  the  latter  being 
further  up  tbe  mountain  than  the  former  (ver.  8, 
^^went  up  thence").  Its  importance  at  this  time 
is  shown  by  the  organization  and  number  of  its 
seventy-seven  head-men  —  chiefs  and  «  sheikhs  — 
and  also  by  the  defiance  with  which  it  treated 
Gideon  on  his  fint  application.^ 


Ished)  the  men  of  Buoeoth.**  The  Kgyptians  In  like 
manner  sentenced  oertaln  erlmlnals  "  to  bo  lacented 
with  sharpened  reeds,  and  after  being  throirn  oo 
thorns  k  be  burnt  to  death "  (WUkioaoa,  Ancient 
Sgyptiaiu,  U.  20O).  Dr.  Bobinson  found  almost  a 
forest  of  thistles  at  SUM  (Bucooth)  sometimes  so  high 
as  to  overtop  the  rider's  head  on  horseback  {Latm 
Re$.f  p.  818).  Bnoh  tiilekets  however  are  by  of 
UHMuas  jeenUar  to  any  one  looalitv  Id  ralsstkss. 

If 
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It  would  Appear  ttom  this  puaage  that  it  lay  oo 
Ibe  east  of  Jordan,  which  is  corroborated  by  the 
bet  that  it  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh, 
xiii.  S7).  In  the  aeeoimt  of  Jaeob*s  Jouiney,  all 
mention  of  the  Jordan  is  omitted. 

Sucooth  is  naaoed  once  again  after  this  —  in  1 
K.  vti.  46;  9  Chr.  It.  17  —  as  marking  the  spot 
at  which  the  brass  fimndries  wen  pboed  for  cast- 
ing the  metal-work  of  the  Temple,  "  in  the  district 
iff  Jordan,  in  the  fat  or  soft  ground  between  Suc- 
ooth and  Zarthan."  But,  as  the  position  of  Zar« 
than  b  not  yet  known,  this  notice  has  no  topo- 
graphical value  beyond  the  mention  of  the  Jordan. 

It  appears  to  ham  been  known  in  the  time  of 
Jerome,  who  says  ( Qucut.  in  Gen,  zxxiil.  16)  that 
there  was  then  a  town  named  Sochoth  beyond  the 
Jordan  {tran*  Jwdantm^  In  the  district  {parit) 
uf  Scythopolls.  Nothing  more,  howeTer,  was  heard 
of  it  till  Burekhardt's  Journey.  He  mentions  it  in 
a  note  to  p.  846  (July  S).  He  is  speaking  of  the 
places  about  the  Joitlan,  and,  after  naming  three 
niitied  towns  **  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  to  the 
north  of  Bysan,"  he  says:  "  Near  where  we  crossed 

to  the  south  an  the  ruins  of  Sukkot  (iaJLiM).  On 
the  western  bank  of  the  river  there  are  no  ruins 
between  Ain  Sultan  (which  he  has  just  said  was 
the  southernmost  of  the  three  ruined  places  north 
of  Bysan)  and  Rieha  or  Jericho."  lliere  can, 
therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  Sukkot  of  Burck- 
hardt  was  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  Tlie  spot 
at  which  he  croesed  he  has  already  stated  (pp.  34'1, 
S44)  to  have  been  ^  two  bouxa  from  Bysau,  which 
bore  N.  N.  W." 

I>r.  Robinson  {BibL  Ru,  ilL  809,  Ac.)  and  Mr. 
Van  de Velde {Syr.amdPaL ii.848)  have discoveiwi 

a  place  named  SdUU  (vs^  yf\^Mi),  evidently  en- 
tirely distinct  both  in  name  and  poeition  from  that 
of  Burckhardt  In  the  aeoounts  and  maps  of  these 
travellers  it  is  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jor- 
dan, less  than  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  about  10 
miles  south  of  Beitdn,  A  fine  spring  bubbles  out 
>n  the  east  side  of  the  low  bluff  on  which  the  ruins 
»tand.  The  disUooe  of  SdhU  from  Beudn  is  too 
great,  even  if  it  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan,  to  albw  of  its  being  the  place  referred  to 
by  Jerome.  The  IkJckot  of  Burckhardt  is  more 
suitable.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  either  of 
them  can  be  the  Sucooth  of  the  Old  Test  For 
the  events  of  Gideon's  story  the  latter  of  the  two 
is  not  unsuitable.  It  is  in  the  line  of  flight  and 
pursuit  which  we  may  suppose  the  Midianitas  and 
Gideon  to  have  taken,  and  it  is  also  near  a  ford. 
S&kik^  on  the  other  hand,  seems  too  hr  south,  and 
'S  aho  on  the  west  of  the  river.  But  both  appear 
:qo  far  to  the  north  for  the  Sucooth  of  Jacob,  lying 
IS  that  did  lietween  the  Jabbok  and  Shechem,  es- 
pecially if  we  pbce  the  Wndy  Zerka  (usually  iden- 
tified with  the  Jabbok)  further  to  the  south  than  it 
is  placed  in  Van  de  Velde's  map,  as  Mr.  Beke « 
fi  ipoaes  to  do.  Jacob's  direct  road  fh>m  the  Wad^ 
Zcrka  to  Shechem  wonki  have  led  him  by  the 
Wady  Ferrah^  on  the  one  hand,  or  through  Ya- 
UlA,  on  the  other.    If  he  went  north  as  fiu-  as 

a  This  gentiemaii,  an  oM  and  experteDead  tmvaUar, 
Ikis  laialj  rstumed  from  a  Jooner  between  Hamasens, 
Ihe  Wadf  Xtrka,  and  N^btut.  It  was  nndertakan 
with  the  nnr  of  Issttng  his  Uieofy  that  Hanm  was  In 
-^ jMlghbochood  of  l>smasena  [Habah,  Amer.  ed.}. 
folng  Into  that  quasyoa,  all  that 
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SdkiU,  be  must  have  ascended  by  the  Wnd^  Main 
to  TeyaHr,  and  so  through  TVAds  and  the  Waify 
BUUtn,  Perhaps  his  going  north  was  a  rwK  ta 
eeeape  the  dan^eroos  proximity  of  Easn;  and  if  he 
madie  a  long  stay  at  Sucooth,  as  suggested  in  the 
outeet  of  &ia  article,  the  dikmr  from  the  direct 
road  to  Shechem  would  be  of  little  in^ottaaoe  to 
him. 

Until  the  portion  of  Sooeoth  b  mom  ondly 
aaoertained,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  vaa  tb( 
Vallbt  or  Sucooth  mentioned  in  Ps.  k.  6  and 
cviu.  7.  The  word  rvidered**  Valley '*b'^»ei  in 
both  cases  (4  KoiXtu  tAp  aimawr:  VaBU  Soeeoik). 
The  same  word  is  employed  (Josh.  ziiL  87)  in 
specifying  the  position  of  tho  group  of  towns 
amongst  which  Sueooth  oecun,  in  describing  the 
allotment  of  Gad.  So  that  it  eridenUy  doiotes 
some  marked  fisature  of  the  country.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  the  main  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  the  6*Adr,  is  Uitended,  that  being  alwan 
designated  in  the  Bible  by  the  name  of  ••  the  Ara 
bah.**  G. 

SUCOOTH  {nSSO  [boctkt] :  XoKx^;  [ex. 
xii.  87,  Vat  XoKX^Oni]  SoaHh,  Soeeotk,  -'  booths.** 
or  *<  tents  "),  the  first  camping-plaoe  of  the  larael- 
itas  when  they  left  Egypt  (luc  xii.  87,  xfii.  90; 
Num.  xxxtii.  5,  6).  llib  plaoe  was  apparently 
reached  at  the  close  of  the  first  day*s  marab.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  each  of  the  first  three 
stations  noiarks  the  end  of  a  singk  journey.  Ka- 
meses,  the  starting-pboe,  we  have  shown  was  proba- 
bly near  the  western  end  of  the  Wddi4'TmmrylaL 
We  have  calcubted  the  dUtanee  traversed  in  each 
day*s  Journey  to  have  been  about  fifteen  milee,  and 
as  Sucooth  was  not  in  the  deeert,  the  next  statioo, 
Etbam,  being  "in  the  edge  of  the  wildcmeas" 
(Ex.  xiii.  20;  Num.  xxxiiL  6),  it  must  have  bcec 
in  the  valley,  and  consequently  neariy  due  east  of 
Rameses,  and  fifteen  miles  dutant  in  a  straight 
line.  If  Rameses  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
near  the  mound  called  EUAMaetjfth^  the  positioo 
of  Succoth  can  be  readily  determined  within  mod- 
erate limits  of  uncertainty.  It  was  probably,  to  jndge 
(h>m  its  name,  a  resting-pboe  of  caimvana,  or  a  mill 
tary  station,  or  a  town  named  from  one  of  the  two. 
We  find  similar  names  In  Scen«  Blaadra  {Itin, 
AnL)y  ScensB  Mandrorum  {NoL  Dign.)  or  Xcifv^ 
MavipAy  {NoL  Grae.  Epiteopahmm),  Scene  Veter- 
anorum  {/t.  Ant,  NoL  Dign,)^  and  SeeMB  extra 
Gtrata  {tic :  NoL  Dign.),  See,  for  all  these  pbces, 
Parthey,  Zur  JCrdkwtde  det  alien  ^ygptens,  p^ 
585.  It  is,  however,  erident  that  sodi  a  name 
would  be  easily  lost,  and  even  if  preeenvd,  hard  to 
reoogniae,  as  it  might  be  eonceabd  under  a  eorre- 
sponding  name  of  similar  rignificatioo,  though  very 
different  in  sound,  ss  that  of  the  eettlement  of 
Ionian  and  Cariaii  mercenaries,  eaHed  rA  Srpo^ 
r^Oa  (Herod,  ii.  154). 

We  must  here  remark  upon  the  extreoBe  nsrrlcM 
ness  with  which  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that 
the  whob  journey  to  the  Red  Sea  was  through  the 
desert,  and  an  alignment  against  the  aothenticity 
of  the  sacred  narrative  based  upon  evidenoe  which 
it  not  only  does  not  state  but  contradicts.  For 
as  we  have  seen,  Etham,  the  second  camping-plaoe, 

ns  hers  is  to  say  that  he  has  fixed  the  batods  at  tbg 
mouth  of  the  Wadp  Z&rka  at  Ve*  18^,  or  moie  thaa 
ten  mibs  south  of  itt  position  In  Van  de  Talda^  :nap 
Mr.  Beke's  paper  and  map  wlU  be  published  tu  tte 
JottnuU  of  the  a.  Geogr.  Soebtiy  for  IMI. 
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»M  '«in  the  edgt  of  the  wOdenen,"  end  the 
MOtiy  «M  onee  cottivited  akmg  the  vaUey 
ma^  whioh  pMMd  the  euial  of  the  Red  8e«. 
Ike  desMiid  that  Moeei  wea  eonnDwioiied  to 
■ike,  thrt  the  bneiitei  might  take  *<  three  daje* 
looBcy  into  the  wikienMM  "  (Ex.  iiL  18),  doei 
O0t  imply  thet  the  Joumey  wee  to  be  of  three  days 
thnagh  theiriUemeae,  bat  rather  that  il  would  be 
•wewy  to  make  three  daya*  Jonroey  in  order  to 
noifioe  in  the  wUdcnuae.  [EJCODas,  ths;  Red 
Ska,  Pamaob  OP.]  R.  S.  P. 

succoTH-BBosroTH   (rtoji-rnsij 

[katk§  9f  ifatt^Atere] :  Jm^tx^  BcWtf  [tat  Pox- 
TfA  Bair«ill«»,  AJex.  2okx«^  BcmOci]  :  SoehoUt- 
heaetk)  ooewa  only  in  i  K.  xviL  80,  where  the 
BibjkiDiah  eettlera  in  Samaria  are  aaid  to  have  set 
If  the  wonhip  of  Saoootli-benoth  on  their  arrival 
m  that  eoontry.  It  haa  generally  been  euppoeed 
that  this  term  ia  pore  H^rew,  and  signifies  the 
■^tcBts  of  daughters;"  which  some  ezpUin  as 
*  ths  booths  in  which  the  daughters  of  the  Baby- 
ioniioi  prostituted  themselves  in  honor  of  th^ 
iU,"  othen  aa  ^uaaSl  tabernacles  m  which  were 
oQotsiMd  images  of  fiemale  deities  **  (compare  Ge- 

■BinB  and  S.  Newman,  ad  voe,  Tlf^ ;  Winer, 
RedtOrtvhmek,  ii.  548;  Oalmet,  CommeiUaire 
Uaind,  n.  887).  It  is  a  strong  ol^eetion  to  both 
then  ciphnatkwe,  that  Sucootii-benoth,  which  in 
thi  pMMge  in  Kings  oeeun  in  the  same  oonstruo- 
tion  iritb  Nergal  and  various  other  goda,  is  thus 
not  s  deity  at  all,  nor,  atrietly  speaking,  an  object 
of  vonkip.  Perhaps  therefore  the  suggestion  of 
Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  against  which  this  objection  does 
sot  lie,  may  be  admitted  to  deserve  some  attention. 
Thb  writer  thinka  that  Sucooth-benoth  repreaenta 
the  Chaldnaa  goddess  Zir-baml,  the  wife  of  Me< 
ivhdi,  who  was  especially  worahipped  at  Babybn, 
m  eottjanction  with  tier  huaband,  and  who  ia  called 
the  M  queen  "  of  the  place.  Sueeoih  he  supposes 
lobs  either  *•  a  HamiUe  term  equi^-alent  to  Ztr,** 
w  pooiibly  a  Shemitie  mistianaUtion  of  the  term 
—iSni/^u  supreme,**  being  confounded  with  Za- 
nt,  » tents.**  (See  the  £$Mt^  of  Sir  H.  RawUn- 
■a  m  RawliBson*s  BerodoUts,  roL  L  p.  680.) 

O.K. 

8U'C»ATHITE8  (D'TI^W  [patr.  whence 

"^^''^'*^]*  [2«x«^<Mt  ^*^  Ales.]  XoueoBuifii  mi 
tahirnncM&t  eommomfUa).  One  of  the  fiunilies 
d  eeriba  at  Jabea  (1  Chr.  iL  55). 

SUD  (2oi8:.  ikwH).  A  river  in  the  immediate 
Bdghborhood  of  Babyfen,  on  the  banka  of  which 
ievieh  exiles  Uved  (Bar.  i.  4).  Xo  such  river  is 
^Mvn  to  geographers:  but  if  we  assume  that  the 
^  psct  of  the  book  of  Boruch  waa  written  in 
mtm^  the  original  test  may  have  been  Sur,  the 

<Dil  "^  having  bean  ehanged  mto  T  In  thia 
<M  the  name  woold  repraent,  not  the  town  of 
^m  raggeated  by  Bochart  {Phakg,  i.  8),  but 
^  river  Euphratea  itself,  which  is  alwaya  named 
^  Arab  gcogiapheea  "  the  river  of  Sura,**  a  cor- 
'"ptioB  probably  of  the  «« Sippara**  of  the  inacrip- 
IMM  (Rawiii»oQ*a  iTerodL  L  611,  note  4). 

w.  L.a 

aUD  CUM;  [Vat.  Iom;]  Ales.  %Mm\ 
^  XoA:]  Sm)  =  SiA,  or  Siaha  (1  Ead:.  t. 
i»;  «Map.  Neh.  riL  47;  Bv.  U.  44). 

SUDFAS  {Xoy^ioi :  BtrMag  et  EdUu]  » 
■"^Avun  a  and  Hodktak  (1  Eadr.  v.  96; 
i^fe.iiL40;  NdLriL48). 
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SUK'KnMS  (D^f^P  \booth-<hoeUert] .  [Bom. 
Vat  Tpa.yo8^ai;  Ales.]  TfwyKtfivTaii  Tivgh^ 
dita),  a  nation  mentioned  (S  Chr.  sii.  8;  with  the 
Lnbbm  and  Cuahim  aa  supplying  part  of  the  army 
which  came  with  Shiahak  out  of  Egypt  when  he 
invaded  Judah.  Geaeniua  {Lex.  a.  v.)  auggeata 
that  their  name  signifies  ^  dwellers  in  tents,"  in 
which  caae  it  might  perhapa  be  better  to  suppoee 
them  to  have  been  an  Arab  tribe  like  the  Scenitae, 
than  Ethiopiana.  If  it  ia  borne  in  mind  that 
Zerah  waa  apparently  allied  with  the  Araba  aouth 
of  Paleatine  [Zerah],  whom  we  know  Shiahak  to 
have  subdued  [Srishak],  our  conjecture  does  not 
seem  to  be  improbable.  The  Sukkiima  may  eor- 
reapond  to  aome  one  of  the  ahepherd  or  wandering 
raoea  mentioned  on  the  Egyptian  monumeiita,  but 
we  have  not  found  any  name  in  hierogljrphica  re- 
sembling their  name  in  the  Bible,  and  this  some* 
what  favors  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  Shemitie  ap- 
peUatbn.  R.  S.  P. 

*  SUMMBB.     UiQBicuLTUBM,   p.  40  6 
Pauuxinb,  p.  2317;  Kaih.] 

•  SIJMMBRr-PABLOB.  [Housb,  p.  1105.^ 

BUN  (B^^).  In  the  history  of  the  cnatiai! 
the  sun  is  described  as  the  ** greater  light"  in  con 
tradiatinction  to  the  moon  or  **  lesser  light,*'  ii 
eoi\}unotion  with  which  it  was  to  serve  **for  signs 
and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  yean,* 
while  its  apecial  oflke  vraa  **to  rule  the  day  *'  (Gen 
i.  14-16).  The  "aigna"  referred  to  were  prob 
ably  auch  estraordinary  phenomena  aa  eelipaea 
which  were  regarded  aa  conveying  premonitiona  of 
coming  eventa  (Jer.  s.  2;  BCatt.  ssiv.  29,  with  Lukt 
ssl.  25).  The  joint  influence  aaaigned  to  the  ann 
and  moon  in  deciding  the  "aeaaons,"  both  for 
agricultural  operatioiia  and  for  religk>ua  fosUvala, 
and  ahw  in  regulatins;  the  length  and  subdivisions 
of  the  **  years,**  correctly  describes  the  combina- 
tion of  the  luiuur  and  sokr  year,  which  prevailed 
at  all  events  suUiequeutly  to  the  Mosaic  period  — 
the  uKKMi  being  the  iMnunrtr  (mrr'  4^oxh»)  of  the 
lapse  of  time  by  the  subdivisions  of  months  and 
weeka,  while  the  sun  was  the  ultimata  reguiator 
of  the  length  of  the  year  by  means  of  the  recur- 
rence of  the  feaat  of  Fenteooat  at  a  fised  agricul- 
tural aeaaon,  namely,  when  the  com  became  ripe. 
The  eun  '*  ruled  the  day  **  akme,  aharing  the  dc^ 
minion  of  the  akiea  with  the  moon,  the  brilliancy 
and  utility  of  which  for  joumeya  and  other  pur- 
poaea  eiihancea  ita  value  in  eaatem  conn  trice.  It 
**  ruled  the  day,**  not  only  in  reference  to  ita  pow- 
erful influencea,  but  alao  aa  deciding  the  length  of 
the  day  and  aupplying  the  mcana  of  calculating 
ita  progreaa.  Sun-rise  and  sun-set  an  the  only 
defined  points  of  time  in  the  abeence  of  artificial 
contrivances  for  telling  the  hour  of  the  day:  and 
aa  theae  pointa  are  leea  variable  in  the  latitude  of 
Paleatine  than  in  our  countij,  they  aerved  the  pur 
pose  of  marking  the  commencement  and  eondu- 
sfon  of  the  working  day.  Between  these  two 
points  the  Jews  recognised  three  periods,  namely, 
when  the  sun  became  hot,  about  9  A.  m.  (1  Sam. 
sL  f  .  Neh.  vii.  5);  the  double  light  or  noon  (Gen. 
sliii  16;  2  Sam.  It.  5),  and  **  the  eool  of  the  day" 
shortty  before  si.aset  (Gen.  iU.  8).  The  sun  also 
aerrad  to  As  the  quartera  of  the  liemiaphera,  eaat, 
weat,  north,  and  aouth,  wiiieh  were  represented 
respectively  by  the  rising  sun,  the  setting  sun  (Is. 
sIt.  6;  Ps.  1.  1),  the  dark  quarter  (Gen.  siii.  14 
Joel  iL  20),  and  the  brilliant  quarter  (Dent  uiiii 
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t8;  Job  inrii.  17;  Ei.  iL  S4};  or  otbcnriae  bj 
Ihcir  poiition  rdatire  to  a  panon  fiielng  the  rwng 
mn  —  before,  behind,  on  the  left  hand,  and  on  the 
rin^ht  band  (Job  xziii.  8,  9).  The  apparent  motion 
of  the  tun  ia  fbquently  refianed  to  in  terras  that 
would  imply  ite  realitj  (Josh.  x.  18;  8  K.  xx.  11; 
Pt.  xiz.  6;  Eocl.  L  5;  Hab. ill.  11).  Tbt  ordinary 
name  for  the  sun,  shenuih,  it  sappoeed  to  refer  to 
the  extreme  brillianoj  of  ite  rajn,  producinff  itvpor 
or  (iMlonuhment  in  the  mind  of  the  behc4dv;  the 
poetical  names,  chammdh^  (Job  xxx.  28;  Cant 
vi.  10;  Is.  xxx.  26),  and  eheru^  (Judg.  xiv.  18; 
Job  ix.  7)  hate  reference  to  its  heat,  the  beneficial 


eflects  of  which  are  duly  commemorated  (Dent, 
xxxiii.  14;  Ps.  xix.  6),  ss  well  ss  its  baneful  influ- 
nee  when  in  excess  (Fk.  exxi.  6;  Is.  xlix.  10;  Joo. 
hr.  8;  Eodus.  xliii.  8,  4).  The  Tigor  with  which 
the  sun  tnverses  the  heavens  is  compared  to  that 
of  a  **  bridegroom  coming  out  of  hu  chamber,** 
and  of  a  "giant  rqoicing  to  run  liis  course  **  (Ps. 
xix.  5).  The  speed  with  which  the  beams  of  the 
rising  sun  dart  across  the  sky.  Is  expressed  in  the 
term  ^' wings**  applied  to  them  (I^  oxxxix.  9; 
MaL  iv.  2). 

The  worship  of  the  sun,  ss  the  most  prominent 
and  powerful  agent  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  was 
widely,  diffused  throughout  the  countries  acjjaoent 
to  Palestine.  The  Arabians  appear  to  have  paid 
direct  worship  to  it  without  the  intervention  of  any 
statue  or  symbol  (Job  xxxi.  26,  27;  Strab.  xvi. 
p.  784),  and  this  simple  style  of  worship  was  prob- 
ably fiuniliar  to  tlie  ancestors  of  the  Jews  in 
CluildaBa  and  Mesopotamia.  In  Egypt  the  sun 
was  worshipped  under  the  title  of  Rd  or  Ra,  snd 
not  as  was  supposed  by  ancient  writers  under  the 
fonn  of  Osiris  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  11;  see  Wi]kin6on*s 
Ana.  Eg.  iv.  289):  the  name  came  conspicuously 
forward  as  the  title  of  the  kings,  Pharaoh,  or  rather 
Phn,  meaning  '*the  sun**  (Wilkinson,  iv.  287). 
The  Hebrews  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  sun  during  the  Cap- 
tivity in  Egypt,  both  from  the  contiguity  of  On, 
the  chief  seat  of  the  wordiip  of  the  sun  as  implied 
in  the  name  itself  (On  =r  the  Hebrew  Beth-ehe- 
mesh,  *•  bouse  of  the  sun,**  Jer.  xliii.  13),  and  also 
from  the  connection  between  Joseph  and  Poti- 
pherah  ("he  who  bebngs  to  Ra**),  the  priest  of 
On  (Gen.  xli.  45).  After  their  removal  to  Canaan, 
the  Hebrews  came  in  contact  with  various  forms  of 
idoktry,  which  originated  in  the  worship  of  the 
sun ;  such  as  the  Ikal  of  the  Phcenieians  (Movers, 
PhOn.  i.  180),  the  Mokch  or  Milcom  of  the  Am- 
monites, and  the  Hadad  of  the  Syrians  (Plin.  xxxvii. 
71).  These  idols  were,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last,  introduced  into  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  at 
various  periods  (Judg.  ii.  11;  1  K.  xi.  5);  but  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  olgect  symbolised  by  them 
was  known  to  the  Jews  themselves.  If  we  have 
any  notice  at  all  of  conscious  sun-worship  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  hisUny,  it  exists  in  the  doubt- 
Ail  term  chammAnim^  (Lev.  xxvi.  30;  Is.  xvii.  8, 
Ao.),  which  was  itself  significant  of  the  sun,  and 
probably  described  the  stone  pillare  or  statues 
vnder  which  the  solar  Baal  (Baal-Haman  of  the 
'Hmw  Ascriptions,  (Sesen.  The9.  I.  489)  was  wor- 
Oiipped  at  Baal-Hamon  (Omt  viii.  11)  and  other 
olaoes.  Pure  sun-worship  appean  to  have  been 
ntrodueed  by  the  Assyrians,  and  to  hare  become 
iDtmaUy  cstablish«l  by  Manaeseh  (2  K.  xzL  8,  6), 
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in  eontiaventioQ  of  the  prohibitions  of  Moses  (DesL 
iv.  19,  xvii.  3).  Whether  the  practiee  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Sepharvites  of  Samaria  (2  K.  xviL 
81),  whose  gods  AdrammelBeh  and  AnaiwitncJeck 
are  supposed  to  represent  the  male  and  femafe  smi, 
and  whose  original  residenee  (the  Heliopofis  of 
BerosQs)  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  wtvahip  of  the 
sun  in  Babykmia  (Rawlinsoa*s  Btrod.  t  611),  oe 
whether  the  kings  of  Jndah  drew  their  model  of 
worship  more  immediately  from  the  east^  is  aniocr> 
tain.  The  dedication  of  chariots  and  hocsea  te 
the  son  (2  K.  xxiii.  11)  was  perhaps  borrowed  fiota 
the  Persians  (Herod,  i.  189;  Cort  iii.  8,  §  11 
Xen.  Cfrcp,  viii.  8,  {  24),  iriio  honored  the  sna 
wider  the  iiDrm  of  Mithras  (Strab.  zv.  p.  732).  At 
the  same  time  it  should  be  obeerved  that  the  horse 
wss  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  wan  in  otlier 
countries,  ss  among  the  Massagetse  (Herod,  i.  216). 
and  the  Armenians  (Xen.  Annb.  iv.  5,  §  35),  both 
of  whom  used  it  as  a  sacrifice.  To  judge  tnm 
the  few  notices  we  have  on  the  snbjeei  in  the 
Bible,  we  shouk)  conclude  that  the  Jews  deriwd 
their  mode  of  worshipping  the  sun  finom  sewnt 
quarters.  The  practice  of  burning  ineeoae  on  the 
house-tops  (2  K.  xxiii.  6,  12;  Jer.  xix.  13;  Zeph. 
t  5)  might  have  been  borrowed  ftom  the  Aiabiaiis 
(Strab.  xvL  p.  784),  as  also  the  simple  act  of  adon^ 
tk>n  directed  towards  the  rismg  sun  (Es.  vifi.  16; 
oomp.  Job  xxxi-  27).  On  the  other  hand,  the  use 
of  the  chariots  and  hones  in  the  prooesskns  on 
festival  days  came,  as  we  have  observed,  from  Per- 
sia; and  so  also  the  custom  of  **  putting  the  brsDcfa 
to  the  noee*'  (Ea.  viii.  17),  according  to  the  gen- 
erally received  exphnation,  which  identifies  it  with 
the  Persian  practice  of  holding  in  the  left  hand 
a  bundle  of  twigs  called  Benam  while  worshipping 
the  sun  (Stnb.  xv.  p.733;  Hyde,  ReL  Pert.  p. 
345).  This,  however,  is  very  doubtfiil,  the  cxpree- 
skm  being  otherwise  understood  of  **  putting  the 
knife  to  the  nose,**  i.  e.  producing  sdf-mutilatisD 
(ilitzig.  On  EMtk.),  An  ol^jection  lies  against 
the  former  view  from  the  fiust  that  the  Penians  are 
not  said  to  have  hekl  the  branch  to  the  nose.  The 
importanee  attached  to  the  worship  of  the  sun  by 
the  Jewish  kings,  may  be  inferred  £n>m  the  feet  that 
the  horses  were  stalled  within  the  precincts  of  the 
temple  (the  term  p<irvar*  meaning  not  ** suburb** 
as  in  the  A.  V.,  but  either  a  portico  or  an  out- 
building of  the  temple).  They  were  removed  thence 
by  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiU.  11). 

In  the  metaphorical  language  of  Sciipture  the 
sun  is  emblematic  of  the  hiw  ^  Qod  (Ps.  xix.  7),' 
of  the  cheering  presence  of  God  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11), 
of  the  person  of  the  Saviour  (John  L  9;  Mai.  Iv. 
2),  and  of  the  gbry  and  purity  of  heavenly  beings 
(Rev.  L  16,  X.  1,  xu.  1),  W.  L.  B. 

•  SUN-DIAIi.    [Dial.] 

•  8I7PPBR.    [Lord's  Suffbh;  Mkal*.] 

•  SUPPER,  THE  LAST.  [PASsovia,  ifi.] 

SUR  {taitp',  [Vat-iAffO-owp;  Sin.TowpO  Vtalg. 
omits).  One  of  the  pbces  on  the  sea-coast  of  Pal- 
estine, which  are  named  as  having  been  disturbec 
at  the  approach  of  Hofeiemes  with  the  Assy^iaB 
army  (Jud.  ii.  28).  It  cannot  be  Tyre,  the  njo«V 
em  5^,  sinoe  that  is  menttoned  immediately  be- 
fore. Some  have  suggested  Dor,  othen  a  pifawt 
named  Sora,  mentioned  by  Steph.  Bys.  as  If 
Phomicia,  which  they  would  identify  with  AAm 
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SURKnSHIP.  (1.)  Hm  A.  y.  rendering 
for  tikPiMy^  lit  in  maig.  <«tbote  tlut  stnke 
^^»ds)."  (8.)  The  phnM»  tft^nuM  ydd;  t*de- 
poota^  in  Um  hand,"  k  e.  (ciTing  in  pledge,  nmy 
he  ondailiMMl  to  applj  to  tke  act  of  pledging,  or 
liitaal  UKwgh  not  personal  smetiahip  (Lot.  ^.  9, 
B  iltU  V.  il).  In  the  entire  aljienee  of  oommeroe 
tbe  Ijmt  laid  down  no  rulea  on  the  aulgect  of  aure- 
tklup,  bet  it  18  evident  that  in  the  time  of  Solo- 
law  eommerdal  dealings  had  become  so  multiplied 
tint  fofctiahip  In  the  oommeroial  sense  was  com- 
B»a  (Prov.  Ti.  1,  zi.  15,  zvii.  18,  zx.  16,  zzii.  86, 
xiii.  13).  Baft  in  older  times  the  notion  of  one 
maa  hwwning  a  suretjr  for  a  lervioe  to  be  dis- 
dttiged  bj  aiMiher  was  in  fiiU  force  (see  Gen.  zUt. 
S),  and  It  is  probable  that  the  same  fonn  of  wk- 
istaldng  exieted,  namely,  the  giving  the  hand  to 
(striking  hands  with),  not,  a«  Michaells  repRMnts, 
tbs  poson  who  wns  to  discharge  the  swiee  —  in 
tha  eotusMToal  aenae  the  debtor  —  but  the  penon 
to  vfaom  it  waa  due,  the  creditor  (Job  zvii.  S; 
E^.TL  1;  Hichaelia,  Law  of  Mo§u,  f  151,  U. 
Bi.  ed.  S^th).  The  soretj  of  eonrae  became 
Eibfe  for  his  elienrs  debto  in  caae  of  hia  fiuluie. 
In  his  Jewish  tiiuea  the  ajatem  had  become  eom- 
BMo«  and  eaoaed  much  distress  in  many  instances, 
Tit  the  doty  of  saietiship  in  certain  oasea  ia  recog- 
micd  as  vaGd  (Eodus.  viiL  13,  zziz.  14,  15,  16, 
18, 1»).    [LoAH.]  H.  W.  P. 

*  SURETY.     [SuBXTUHip;  Puedob.] 

SU8A  ([Souwa:]  Sman),    Esth.  zi.  8,  zrl. 
l&    [SnusHAjr.] 

SU'SANGHITBS  (K^^JOhlZ^  [see  below]: 

SmwwsX****;  [Vet.  li.-«i;r-:]  Susantchai)  m 
iwDd  ones  only  —  in  fir.  it.  9,  where  it  ooeun 
aDoog  the  list  of  the  nations  whom  the  Assyrians 
lad  aetUed  in  SMuarin,  and  whoae  descendants  still 
aeeupied  the  country  in  the  reign  of  the  Fseudo. 
SflMrdia.    Theie  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  deaiguatea 

atber  the  mhabitanU  of  the  city  Suaa  (79!ttZ7*),  or 
hoae  of  the  country  —  Sosis  or  Soaiana — where- 
tf  Ssaa  was  the  capital*  Perhapa  as  the  Ehimites 
>R  nwntinned  in  the  aame  paasage,  and  as  Daniel 
(yiiL  2)  aeams  to  call  the  oountiy  Elam  and  the 
Qtj  Shoihan  (or  Suaa),  the  former  ezpUnation  is 
pdnble.    (SeeSBusBAJi.)  G.  R. 

SUSAK'NA  (LTIieodot]  Jmrdtn^    [Alez.] 

lavrami;  [LXX.  Seiitfinut]  t.  e.  n|tt^'ltt^,  u  a 
Qjr").  1.  The  heroine  of  the  story  of  the  Jodg. 
ttnt  of  Dsnial.  [Daxibl,  Afoobtphal  Ad- 
Dmoss  TO.]  Tbe  name  occurs  in  Died.  Sic.  ss 
that  of  Um  daughter  of  Ninus  (u.  6),  and  Sheahan 
(I  Chr.  iL  81,  34, 35)  is  of  the  aame  origin  and 
B«iuiHC(Get.  rAe«.B.T.). 

8.  0»of  thewomenwbomhiistevBdtothe  Lord 
(Lnb  tiiL  3).  B.  F.  W. 

SU'SI  (^WD:  Sov^  [Vat-ir«]i  5iiii).  Tie 
htbvof  Gaddi  the  Hanaaate  spy  (Num.  ziiL  11). 

SWALLOW,  -A-l^,  dhdr,  andTtiy,dyih-, 

Mk  thai  tnaabted  in  A.  v.  nV)?  ooeon  twiee, 
H  lam.  8,  and  Pmr.  zzvi.  8:  tnnaL  by  LXX. 
«n!<^  ind  wrpoMsi  Vdg.  hntur  and  ^osfer. 


*1!0^  also  twice.  Is.  zzzviU.  14,  and  Jer.  Till  7, 

both  times  in  eoq}unetion  with   D^^D  or  D^O, 

and  rendered  by  LXX.  w^purrtpd  and  erpovSloWf 
ba**  and  *<doonia.^*   In  each  paanflt 


Vnlg.  Meolumba^ 

D^p  ia  rendered,  probably  oonectly,  by  LXX.  ^e- 
\Mp  (awallow),  A.  V.  erme   [Cbamb],  whieh 

il  mors  probably  the  true  signification  of  *^^. 
D^  it  perhaps,  connected  with  Arab. 


3?I29," 


('sMisfi),  appEed  to  many  warbling  bbrds. 
The  rendering  of  A.  V.  for  *lh*n*^  leems  km 

open  to  question,  and  the  original  (quasi  *^1*^1» 
** freedom")  may  include  the  swallow  with  other 
Bwiftly  flying  or  free  birda.  The  old  commentaton, 
ezeept  Bochart,  who  renders  it  **columba  fera," 
apply  it  to  the  iwallow  from  the  love  of  freedom  in 
thia  bird,  and  tbe  impoaubility  of  retaining  It  in 
captivity. 

Whatever  be  the  predse  rendering,  the  characters 
aacribed  in  the  aeveral  paasagea  where  the  names 
occur,  are  itrietly  applicable  to  the  swallow,  namely, 
its  swiftness  of  flight,  its  nesting  in  the  buildings 
of  the  Temple,  iti  moomftil,  garnilous  note,  and  its 
regular  migration,  shared  indeed  in  common  with 
several  ottos.    But  the  turtle-dove,  for  which  tbe 

LXX.  have  taken  ^^1^,  waa  scarcely  likely  to  be 
a  fiamiliar  resident  in  the  Temple  Inckmiie.  On 
Is.  zzzviU.  14,  *>  Like  a  swallow,  so  did  I  chatter,'* 
we  may  observe  that  the  garrulity  of  the  swallow 
was  proverbial  among  the  andcnts  (see  Noon 
Diouys.  ii.  138,  and  Aristoph.  BcUr,  93).  Hence 
its  epithet  mariA(ir,  '*the  twitterer,"  m#riXiC8as 
8^  T^r  X«Xi8^yaf,  Athen.  p.  688.  See  Anacr. 
104,  ana  6p$pay^,  Has.  Op,  566  ;  and  Viig. 
Gwrg.  iv.  306. 

Although  Aristotle  in  his  "  Natural  History," 
and  Pliny  following  him,  have  given  euirancy  to  the 
fitble  that  many  swallowa  biu7  themselvea  during 
winter,  yet  the  regularity  of  their  migration  alluded 
to  by  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  was  fimiiliarly  recog- 
niied  by  the  ancients.     See  Anacreon  ( Od.  zzziiL). 

The  ditty  quoted  by  Athen.  (p.  360)  from  The- 
ognia  is  well  kiiown  — 

lUkaAva, 

So  Ovid  {FasL  ii.  858),  »PrKnontia  veris  hi. 
rundo." 

Many  apedes  of  swaUow  occur  in  Palestine.  AH 
thoee  fiuniliar  to  us  in  Britain  sie  found.  The 
swallow  {Uirundo  rtutiea,  L.,  var.  Cahiric», 
Llchst),  martin  (CheUdon  wMoa,  L.),  sand  martij 
{Cotffle  rtpnria^  L.)  abound.  Beaides  these  the 
eaateni  swallow  {Hir.  rufula^  Tero.)i  which  nestles 
generally  in  Aasorea  in  rocks,  and  the  crag  martin 
{CatyU  rupettHtf  L^),  iriiich  is  confined  to  moic 
tain  gorges  and  deaert  districts,  are  also  common. 
See  /to,  vol.  i.  p.  87,  vol.  ii.  p.  386.  The  crag 
martin  is  the  only  member  of  the  genus  which 
doss  not  migrate  fimn  Palestine  in  winter.  Of  the 
genos  CjffMehu  (swift),  our  swift  ( CypmtUu  apm^  L.) 
\m  oommon,  and  the  splendid  alpine  swift  ( Qpe. 
msAo,  L.)  may  be  seen  in  au«  suitable  loeaKtiss. 
A  third  ipeeiea,  peeoliar,  ao  for  as  is  yst  Imomi 
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lo  the  notiheut  of  FdeiUiifL  hai  nomHj  iMn 
deieribed  ondflr  the  duim  of  Cfpubu  (Ja&leemu. 

Wheteftf  be  the  true  appeUatioD  for  theiwalknr 
tribe  in  Hebrew,  it  would  perfaapi  ioehide  the  bee- 
Mien,  10  eimilar  to  111M17  of  the  swellowe,  at  keat 
in  the  ejee  of  a  eanarj  obeenrcTi  in  flight,  note, 
and  babita.  Of  this  beantifbl  genua  three  apeeiea 
oooor  in  Pftkatine,  Mercpt  apiatUTf  L.,  Menip$ 
PtrneuSj  L.,  and  in  the  TaUey  of  the  Jordan  oiJy, 
the  eastcin  rab-tropieal  form  Menip$  virufii,  L. 

H.&T. 

SWAN  (nt^l^^f  ikukmuth).  Thoa  reiu 
dered  by  A.  V.  in  Lev.  zi.  18 ;  Deut.  ziT.  16,  where  it 
oocofi  in  the  liat  of  unclean  blida ;  LXX.  wop^vpttuft 
t0ui  Vu]g.  porpk^iOf  tUi.  Bochari  {aietim,  iL 
890)  ezplwM  it  noctua  (owl),  and  derivee  the  name 

from  DQ^i  **  to  aatoniah,"  beeanae  other  birda 
are  atartied  at  the  apparition  of  the  owL    Gceeniua 

luggeeta  the/Mlioffii,  ih>m  D^3t  **to  breathe,  to 
puff,'*  with  reference  lo  the  inflation  of  ita  pouch. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  bird  intended  by 
Moeea,  theee  eoqieeturea  cannot  be  admitted  aa  eal- 
iafactory,  the  owl  and  pelican  being  both  diatincUy 
ezpreeeed  elaewhere  in  the  catalogue.    Nor  is  the 
A.  V.  tranabtioo  likely  to  be  ooneet    It  is  not 
probable  that  the  swan  was  known  to  Moeea  or  the 
Israelites,  or  at  leaat  that  it  waa  sufficiently  fiuuil- 
iar  to  have  obtained  a  place  in  this  list     Hassd- 
quist  indeed  mentions  his  having  seen  a  swan  on 
the  coast  of  Damietta,  but  though  a  regular  winter 
visitant  to  Greece,  only  aceidenUl  stragglers  wan. 
der  so  fiff  south  aa  the  Nile,  and  it  has  not  been 
observed  by  recent  naturalists  either  in  Palestine 
or  Egypt.    Nor,  if  it  had  been  known  to  the  Israel- 
ites,  is  it  easy  to  understand  why  the  svran  should 
have  been  classed  among  the  unclean  birda.    The 
renderings  of  the  LXX.,  <«  porphjrio  "  and  ><  ibia,*' 
are  either  of  them  more  probable.    Neither  of  tbeie 
birds  occur  ebewbere  in  the  catalogue,  both  would 
be  Ikmiliar  to  residents  in  Egypt,  and  the  original 
seems  to  point  to  some  water-fowl.    The  Samaritan 
Version  also  agrees  with  the  LXX    nop^uplmif, 
porphffHo  rriitigworvtii,  Bp.,  the  purple  water-hen,  is 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  {IJitL  An.  viii.  8),  Aristoph- 
anes {Av,  707),  Pliny   {NaL    Hitt,  z.  68),  and 
more  fiilly  described  by  AtheuKus  {Dtipn,  iz.  388). 
It  Is  allied  to  our  corn-crake  and  water-hen,  and  is 
he  faurgest  and  moot  beautiful  of  the  fiunily  RaUUkB^ 
.^g  larger  than  the  domestic  fowl,  with  a  rich 
dark-blue  plumage,  and  brilliant  red  beak  and  Isgs. 
From  the  eztraordinary  length  of  ita  toea  it  is  en- 
abled, lightly  treadhig  on  the  flat  leaves  of  water- 
plants,  to  support  itself  without  immcnion,  and 
apparently  to  run  on  the  surfkoe  of  the  water.     It 
frequents  marshes  and  the  sedge  by  the  banks  of 
riven  in  all  the  countriea  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  is  abundant  in  Lower  Egypt-   Atha- 
jfius  haa  correctly  noted  its  singubr  habit  of  grsspt 
ng  its  food  with  its  very  long  toes,  and  thua 
conveying  it  to  ita  mouth.    It  is  distinguished  from 
all  the  oUier  species  of  BalUda  by  its  short  powerftil 
mandiblea,  with  which  it  cruahes  ita  prey,  consisting 
often  of  reptiles  and  young  birda.    It  will  fke* 
quentiy  aeiie  a  young  duck  with  its  long  feet,  and 
at  once  crunch  the  h«d  of  ita  rietim  with  its  beak. 
It  ia  an  onnivorous  feeder,  and  from  the  miaoel- 
Immoob  charact>er  of  ita  food,  might  reaaooal^y  ibd 
•  place  in  the  catafogue  of  unclean  birda.    Its  flesh 
\m  rank,  ooane,  and  very  dark-ookred.    H.  B.  T. 

BW£AKINO     [Oath.] 


SWEAT,  BLOODY 

8WSAT,  BliOODT.  One  of  the  phyrfa- 
phenomena  attending  our  Lofd*s  agony  in  the 
garden  of  Gcthaemane  is  described  by  St  Lsfa 
(zziL  44):  **  Uis  sweat  waa  as  it  were  great  drepa 
(Ut.  cfots,  epi^/tBoi)  of  bkxid  felling  down  to  the 
ground."  The  genuineneea  of  this  vene  and  of  ths 
pncediitg  haa  ban  doubled,  but  ia  now  genctvUy 
acknowledged.    IVey  an  omitled  in  A  and  B,  but 

are  found  in  the  Oodez  Sinaitieus  (H),  Cbdes  BMbb, 
and  othen,  and  hi  the  Ptahfto,  PhiloxeniaB,  and 
Curetonhm  Syriae  (see  IVtgelles,  Greek  New  TuL ; 
Scrivener,  Jmirod.  k>  tkt  CriL  of  the  N.  T.  p.  434), 
and  Thgelles  points  to  the  notation  of  the  aectkc 
and  canon  ia  ver.  4S  as  a  trace  of  theezialeDeeof 
the  verse  in  the  Codex  Alezandrinua. 


Of  thia  malady,  known  in  medical  adence  by  the 
term  diqpediesti,  there  hare  been  ezampka  reeorded 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  timea.  Ariatotle  was 
aware  of  it  (De  Part  Anim.  iii.  5).  The  causs 
aasigned  is  generally  violent  mental  cDoCkm. 
'*  Kann^giesser,**  quoted  by  Dr.  Stiuud  (PAys. 
Cause  fftht  Death  of  Christ,  p.  86),  •«  remarks, 
*  Violent  mental  ezcitement,  whether  iriTfinnfd  by 
uncontrollable  anger  or  vehement  joy,  and  in  lila 
manner  sudden  terror  or  intense  fetf,  forces  out  ^ 
sweat  accompanied  with  rigus  either  of  anxiety  or 
hilarity.*  AAer  ascribing  &is  sweat  to  the  unequal 
constriction  of  some  vessels  and  dilatation  of  others, 
he  further  obeervea:  ^  If  the  mind  is  aeiaed  with  s 
sudden  fear  of  death,  the  sweat,  owing  to  the  exces- 
sive degree  of  constriction,  often  becomes  bloody.*  ** 
Dr.  MUlingen  {OniotUiee  of  Mtdieal  £xperienc€^ 
p.  489,  Sd  ed.)  gives  the  folbwing  ezphuiataon  of 
the  phenomenon :  **  It  is  probable  that  this  strange 
disorder  srises  from  a  riolent  commotion  of  the 
nervous  system,  turning  the  streams  of  blood  out 
of  their  natural  course,  and  forcing  the  red  partidei 
into  the  cutaneous  excretories.  A  mere  relaxation 
of  the  fibres  could  not  produce  so  powerful  a  re- 
vulsion. It  may  aho  arise  in  esses  of  extreme  de- 
bility, in  connection  with  a  thinner  ocmdition  of  the 
bkKKl." 

The  foUovring  are  a  few  of  the  instances  on  reooid 
which  hare  been  collected  by  Oslmet  (i>iiis.  mu-  In 
Sueur  du  Sang)^  Millingen,  Stroud,  lYuaen  {Die 
aUUfk,  Gebrducke^  umd  Kitmkheiten  d,  tdL  Htbr^ 
Breskn,  1858).    Schenkins  (Obe.   Med,   lih.   iii. 
p.  468)  mentions  the  case  of  a  nun  who  waa  ao  ter- 
rified atfeUing  into  the  hands  of  soldien  thai  bbod 
ooxed  from  all  the  porea  of  her  body.     The  aamc 
writer  says  that  in  the  phgue  of  Miseno,  in  1554, 
a  woman  who  waa  sciaed  sweated  blood  for  three 
dnya.    In  1553,  Conrad  Lyeoatbenea  {de  ProtH^uM, 
p.6Sd,ed.  1557)  reporta,  a  woman  sick  of  thepiai^QS 
sweated  bfood  from  the  upper  part  of  her  body. 
Makionato  {Qnmm.  tn  A'eaii^.)  givea  an  inatanee, 
atteated  by  eye-^ritnesses,  of  a  man  at  Paris  in  ^I 
health  and  vigor,  who,  hearing  the  aenteaee  ai 
death,  was  covcved  with  a  bkwdy  sweat     Acoord. 
ing  to  De  Tliou  (lib.  zi.  vol.  i.  p.  8S6,  ed.  1686), 
the  governor  of  Montomaro,  being  seised  by  strata- 
gem and  threatened  with  death,  was  so  moved 
thereat  that  he  sweated  bkx)d  and  water.     Anotner 
caaa,  recorded  in  the  same  historian  (lit.  Ixxzu. 
vol.  iv.  p.  44),  is  that  of  a  Florentine  youth  iriio  waa 
ui\}ustly  omdemned  to  death  by  Pope  Sixtua  V. 
The  death  «f  Charlea  IX.  of  Franee  was  aUcnded  by 
the  oame  phenomenon.    Mcaeray  {0i$l,  de  Frames 
U.  1170,   ed.  1646)  says    of   his  fest  moniento 
M  n  s'agiloil  et  ae  remuoit  aans  cease,  ei  le  eang 
l^y  JailUsBoit  par  toua  las  oonduito  nesBia  par  !■ 


BWINB 

!■■,  d>  mtt  qa'on  le  tniun  nui  Ibii  qid  lalgii- 
itMiBM,"  A  nilar.  during  k  (euful  iloim,  li 
■id  lo  ban  &llea  with  Icnvr,  uid  when  Ukea  up 
bixbolt  bod}  W3I  covered  with  k  blood]'  iwest 
'UiDiagm.  p  493).  In  the  MtLinyet  d lluluiii 
[liL  ITS),  bj  [kim  Kotisi  n^tuic  d'Argunne,  the  cue 
a  giiEQ  uf  ft  nomui  ncbo  luAred  lo  niucb  {rom  Uua 
luliijj  that,  iRcr  ber  dottb,  do  blood  wu  faund 
b  brr  Trill*.  Another  oue.  of  >  girl  <A  18  who 
•And  n  the  siur  v*;.  ii  reponed  bjr  Utaqiaritj,'' 
I  ^;4tiui  U  GeHW,  (fcotupiiiicd  bj  the  obaem- 
luanT  ViOinai,  Profiwor  uf  Uedicine  >t  Pidiu. 
h  mcomd  in  ITU  (PkiL  Trutu.  Mo.  303,  p. 
I1I4I.    Then  it   itiU.  tuwerer,   milled   ■   ir«U. 


Btiug  11 


iibilJ  tbaonuid  nthatrd  bj  all  tbe  oucUiaa 
J  kcr  medial  icitm.  'lint  ginn  in  CmpWi 
li'ittimcirf/l,  UH8,  u  hnilog  bc«  olwrved  b; 
in.  Sduifidcr,  ippean  to  ba  Iba  uwat  Rc«nt,  uid 
iHublH  the  pbauHunion  mentiontd  by  'llxio- 
pliuua  {Lam/im  Mtd.  (,..t.,  IU8,  vol.  U.  p.  653). 
In  Initbtf  nfamta  U>  utlioritiei,  M>  Copluid'i 
l«i  ^  Jfubwie,  U.  Td.  W.  A.  W. 

aWINE  n^n.  =*J»i-:  El, Btiat. »Ei;  ;cai>oi 
inS.T.;  w,"^).  AUuloii  vill  Ix  found  In  tha 
Ui'U  to  thcK  uiimals,  both  (1)  in  tbdr  domeitir: 
ai  (3)  ill  tbeir  wild  alAte. 

(I )  TIk  fieih  of  iwine  «*•  tbrbidden  la  food  bj 
il»  lokiod  law  (Lev.  li.  T:  Ucut.  li*.  8);  Uie 
ilituRna  wbieh  the  Jewi  H  >  imtiua  had  of  it 
ib;  14  inferred    fiom  la.  Iiv.  4,  whci 
■kkUgug  people  are  rcpnaeiilal  u 
Ml."  ud  u  biTing  Ifaa    "ijruth 
ihbigi  in  ilicir  lemeb; "  we  al»  ti 
Ukc  ri.  U,  19,  In  wbicb  pueige  m 
i^.u  ignl  Kribe,  wbeu  conipellB 
teiwi«iD  his  mouth  twiue'e  flab,  ■■<pit  it  forth, 
AtKaing  ratho'  to  dio  gloTiouilj*  than  t4>  live  il 
«iCb  Hidi  an  ftbominaLJcHi."     The  uee  of  i' 
kA  m  lorbiddeD   to   the   Egyptian  print*,  to 
•^UK,  Kj)  Sir  G.  WiUiliuon  [.diK-.  i.'i^  i.  322), 
"■box  is  meat*  it  wu  puticularl;  obnououi" 
|h  HsolMw,  it   «;  £liiui,  dt  JVot.  Aaim.  x. 
It;  Jmpliii*,  UiBfr.  4f«m.  U.  14),  tlwngli  It  wm 
«aBi«llj  cBtHi  b;  the  pn^le.    The  Arabian!  alio 
•n  ^Blkwed  tlw  nia  of  iwiue'i  fleth  (we  Plinj,   \ 
tH.  B.  S.  ii:  Eono,  ii.  ITfi),  a*  were  alio  the   ' 
Plmiiauii,  .Sthiopiaii*,  lod  other  uaHoni  of  I 
Em. 

No  otte  muDD  for  Ibe  oomnund  to  abilaln  fri 
•na'i  Boh  ia  giien  in  the  Law  of  Mow*  bejond   ^ 
■^gaml  one  which  forbade  an;  of  the  mamiiu. 
>>  ■  bod  which  did  not  lilcrallj'  fulHU  the  Irnoi  ' 
ritbiiltAiiitioo  of  k<-ck«i  animal,"  namdj,  that   ' 
it  m  to  ba  a  clDren-footcd  ruminant.     The  pig,   I 
torfora,  Iboogh  it  dividt*  toe  hoof,  bat  doe*  not  ' 
•imtbe  cod,  wa*  to  be  contidoid  andean;  and   ' 
KBMqivnU},  iiHimuch  a*,  unlike  tba  aa*  aud  the   | 
line  la  the  tiioe  of  the  Kingi,  no  UM  could  t 
Hdi  <f  tlM  anlnial  when  alive,  the  Jews  did  nc 
Wad  niae  (La«laaL  liatil.  if.  1T>.     It  ia.  ho> 
««.  pnbabla  that  dietetic*]  coiuideiations  ma 

M:  it  is  gOHTBllj  believed  that  il*  use  in  bi 
'"■tiia  li  liahle  to  Induce  entantoua  diaoiden; 
hwi  in  a  peopit  Uable  to  lepKMj  the  iv 
»■  ahtmnca  if  ■  atrkt  rule.     "  Th> 


it  wia  forbiddan  to  the .  e«i  BDd 

Moalami  "  (Sir  Q.  WilkinBon'i  wM  In  Rawliiuou'i 

Ucru&mu,  ii.  IT).     Ham.  Smith,  luptter  (Kitto'a 
CfcL  art.  "Swine"),  maintaina^fV  Uili  rqjuted 

_;eraledi   and  recentlj  a  Auer  in   Uolbum') 
New  ifoMlg  Mngaani  JiKJgd,  Igtii,  p.  966) 
'las  endoned  thia  opinion,     ^her  oorOoctum  for 
ha  naaon  of  the  piohibilioii,  which  at«  more  curi- 
ous than  valuable,  ■uaf  be  seen  in  Uoeluirt  {Hiaix. 
~'i,  f.).     Callistntua  |apud  Plutarch.  Syn^m. 
)  luspectad  that  the  JevH  did  not  uaa  iwine'i 
for  tb*  mna  nnaaa  which,  he  lajt,  iDfluMncd 

inatmueh  u  by  turning  up  the  earth  with  it*  snout 
of  ploughing  () 


ghart,  R 


ci.  B 


n  bjO 


utitled  Dt  JutJaorum  udii/  el  iibitinenUa  a  pordiut 


8180  SWORD 

MM  tbt  darili  into  Uw  iiriiM.  He  mere];  psmlt- 
kJ  thetn  to  go,  1*  Aqainu  iiji,  "quod  But- 
(nrei  <n  mus  {inrcipltMi  nint  iiou  fliit  opentio 
tini  niirKuli,  tat  opastio  dnoionum  c  pemimV 
dliinH:"  and  if  thae Gulamit Tiltigen w«re  J«n 
and  owns]  the  nliw,  (bej  wen  Hghttj  punlihed 
li;  the  Idh  c^  that  aiilch  tber  otisht  not  to  hun 
h«dit»U.  " 

(3.)  The  wUd  bow  of  Uie  wood  (Pi.  ha.  13] 
ii  the  conimon  S.t  trv/n  which  ii  frequeiiUj  met 
with  in  the  woody  puu  of  Pufcitine,  apulallj  in 
MouMi  TsUr.  The  ilJiulon  in  the  puln-  to  the 
IqjuiT  the  wild  boar  doM  to  ths  i-inejardi  !■  well 
lioni*  out  hj  hrt.  -It  ii  utoniihing  whr- 
h»voc  B  wild  hour  b  eapabla  of  eflreting  during 
•ingls  night!  what  with  eating  and  Imcpling  ui 
ilerfbot,  hewillclBtrojeTBatquButitjofgrapiu 
(HinJrr'B  JtcKOrcha  in  Grttcr,  p.  3J1). 

W.  H. 


SWORD.     [ARUg.] 
SYCAMINE  TREE  intifunt.  »oru)  U 
je  bad  Duth  ee  a  gniin  of 


ICinii  nttra  <Unlb(Rj). 
mj  to  thii  rreamin*  traB,  Be  tbon  plucked  up," 
e(o.  There  U  no  reuon  to  doubt  that  the  mvil- 
uitat  ii  diitiuci  ftiiin  tha  avniimpala  of  the  nme 
ErariKdial  {.i<.  i)  [Stcahohk],  .dthough  w«  lam 
:hiai  DioacoridM  (i.  ISO)  that  tfaii  name  waa  loine- 
tiuicB  fiiea  to  the  mici,iapot-  "Ibt  •)ean)iue  i* 
the  niullietT]'  luee  {Morui),  aa  it  eiidtnt  bota  Di- 
Jtcoridea,  Throphraitiu  (ff.  P.  I.  8,  (  1;  10,  f  10; 
13,  ;  4.  Sic.),  and  varioui  other  Gnek  writen;  tee 
Cclaiui,  Hitrok.  1.  388.  A  farai  of  the  nme  word, 
mca/ii]r|)J,  ie  ttUl  one  of  the  namet  for  the  mul- 


SrOAHORH 

liMTT  JM  in  Gneee  (tee  Uddreich't 
llTircht<daiidt,  Atheo.  ISSa,  p.  18.  "Uotw  afea 
L.  und  M.  nigra  L.  j)  Ho^J,  Kovfyfi,  and  Htw- 
DBc(,  auch  ivKoiatrifi  —  fiittfi.  nui*,  — ed."). 
IMh  blaek  and  white  mulbsij  trMt  ue  anuiKB 
hi  Syria  and  Palfttine,  and  ire  lu^j  oaltlTaled 
that  for  the  take  of  lappljing  bod  to  the  ealapO- 
lan  of  the  lilk.wonn,  which  ire  bred  iDgiHtniuii- 
Ih*.  The  mulboT]'  tree  ii  loo  wdl  known  to  rea- 
der liirtber  reniaike  Deoeatarj.  W.  H. 
SYOAMOKB  (nppl^,  Aiifmik :  nw^ 
•iuip4m  or  arutiimfatM.  in  the  K.  T.: 
matu,  Jiettum).     The  Hefanw  nW 


•ocblnr  off  tntn  thp  par- 


fern.,  Pa.  hciTiiL  47 ;    and  it  b  ui  tla 
LXX  alwB^  mndatcd  b;  the  GnA  won!  nti- 

Crow.  The  two  Grrak  wordt  occur  onlj  OMa  MEh 
the  N.  T ,  awifunt  (lj>ke  iriL  S),  and  n»- 
inta  (Luke  ni.  4).  Although  it  maj  lie  adnul- 
n  that  Uie  ^oanw  It  properly,  and  in  Lake 
rii.  S,  tbs  ■mAerrjr.  and  the  tyoamon  the  Jig. 
iiuiepi'ji,  or  ijeaiDore-lig  (>iau  tjeomorm),  5M 
the  inter  It  the  tne  gcDCTillj  niixnA  to  in  the  0. 
"  nd  cidltd  bj  the  LXX,  tyamaae,  aa  1  E.  k. 
I  Chr,  xini.  28;  Pi.  luvlU.  4T;  Am.  tu.  14. 
UimcoridM  eipnatly  tayi  lu.J^iopw,  friai  M  nl 
vHiiutn  Kiyovai,  lib.  L  cap.  IM.  Cooi- 
«ilui,  Tkiittina  Hti.  p.  UTS  6,-  Wins, 
SII  fil;  RcwauniiUo-,  AkrrtiumttimA,  B. 
ff.;  Celiiui.  //ina6.  1.310. 
tjrt^more,  or  J}ff-ntuibtrty  (frnn  wmut 
/ff.  Hid  ^poi',  umaoTj),  it  in  Egypt  lod  P«W 
Una  a  tree  oT  great  importance  and  rary  ecteDiiie 
ute.  It  attain!  (be  tixe  of  a  walnut  trae,  lot  wUe- 
ipnading  branehee,  and  iftirdi  adeflg^tfttl  ilnde.* 
On  thli  BcoouDt  it  it  frequently  planted  by  the 
wmjiidn,  lie  learei  are  lieait-ahaped,  downy  m 
tbe  under  tide,  and  hugnnt.  The  fruit  growi  di- 
rectly liom  the  trunk  itaelf  00  Utile  ^irigi,  and  in 
elutlert  like  the  i^T^ie.  To  nuke  it  eatable,  acb 
Buit,  tbree  or  lour  dayt  before  gathtfing,  mutt,  it 
[,  be  punctured  with  a  ilmrp  loatnuuent  or 
iger-niiL  Comp.  "nieapbnitae,  Dt  Cm. 
PhiU.  1.  IT,  S  8;  nut.  PL  It.  «,  j  I;  Pliny,  ff. 
T;  FonUl,  Drser.  PianL  p.  ISa.  -nda 
«ie  the  origiutl  emnlayment  of  the  prophet  Amot, 
at  hi  ik^  tIL  I4.i  Ilenelquirt  (Trnv.  p.  360; 
Load.  1788]  nyi,  "  The  fruit  of  tbii  tra  twta 
pretty  well ;  whm  quite  ripe  it  it  (oft.  watery, 
aomewbat  tweet,  with  a  rery  little  portion  of  ao 
aromatic  taau."  It  ippeari,  brancr,  tint  % 
•peeiei  of  gtU  Inaaet  {C^wya  tfamori)  oAm  ^oih 
--'-''  the  fhiit  "  The  tree,"  Ha^qubt  addi, 
ided  or  cot  by  the  Inhabibuita  at  the  tima 
It  bud),  fur  without  tlji  precaution,  «  they  aar,  it 
will  not  hear  fruit"  (p.  Ml).  In  fcnn  and  nicfl 
and  inward  itiuoture  it  ntemblB  tha  flg,  and  haon 
ill  name.  The  tree  la  alwiyi  ntrdant,  and  beair 
fhiit  aereral  time*  in  the  year  wltlwat  boi^  eiai. 
fined  to  filed  teuraii,  and  ia  tbui,  ai  a  pennanenl 
food-bcara',  hiialuable  to  the  poor.  Tbe  wood  d 
■■    [lyduable. 


tin 


nuaavaChfamiUhewH  D''apa7  dViS 
tjrifim  le  Ibe  TOj  wMd  sad  '^  TbeophiiaMe. 
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tfff^a  mDinmj  ci^iu,  *bich  an  mw)a  of  it,  in ' 
(jEpirfcrtlyKniod  »ller«n  enlomlimenl  of  thou- 
wdi  (f  jm-  It  "tu  muEh  ii»^  for  doon.  •iid 
mFu,  Ubie*,  uid  cb»l 


BTOHAB 


tsiH  or  ti 


i)  kingdoit 


le  Mm,  that  U>rid 


KT.  u  b>  did  for  th«  alivs  (1  Chr.  W'"  ~j. 
ud  il  B  imtkrHd  u  one  of  Ibe  brariat  of  Egjpl'i 
nbmitis.  lh»t  her  ijouuom  wwe  dntrojed  hj 
biltUDa  (Pi  luTiii.  4T).  TbU  iihieb  ii  oUnl 
ranion)  in  N.  Anierir»,  the  Occiiltnl'il  pi 'nr  or 
Mn-KODiJ  liw,  hM  iM  r«ei»bliin«  whilfTer  to 
IkfiTcuuore  of  the  Bible;  the  nuine  it  «leo  applied 
kL  1  ipeetM  of  m.ijle  (Hie  Aerr  /atmh-pl'ilnmu  or 
fiilK-phur],  wbieb  i>  mucfa  uaed  bj  tnni 
iiiDnigMa.'  '" 


C.  K.R. 


r  the  f^iini 


SlSl 

■  aHrol 


nlj  la  John  It.  S.     It  Ii  i) 

■amarU,  called   Sjcbar,  ne> 

■cob  gave  tc  JoHpli  hii  aon;  ana  men  wh  m 

FeU  of  Jacob." 

Jerome  bellered  that  tbe  name  ma  merdj  • 
opjiifa  error  tor  Sjebeni:  but  the  lumnintitj  of 
the  MHS.  ia  loffidwit  lo  diipOM  of  thii  nippotllion. 
■    ■  eilheranimeapplied  to  theWwnof 

Shechem,  w  it  wu  »ii  independent  pUc«,  1.  Th» 
lint  of  these  allernititea  !■  no*  almort  nninnallj 
iccepUil.  In  the  wordi  of  Dr.  RoblnMNi  (BibL  Ra. 
-■  -  -  II  |„  iMtixquence  of  the  hatred  nhicb  ei 
.ween  tli*  Jen  and  Ibe  SamaritAsi,  and  !■ 
to  their  idolatr)-,  llie  town  of  Siehem  ■*' 
niKina  th«  Jewiid  common  people,  tbe  bj- 
jchar.-'  Tliii  tbeorf  may  be  curtecl,  hot 
the  only  luiiporl  "hich  oui  he  found  fiir  it  ii  Uw 
iperfMt  a       ~    ■  •  • 


1.  7).  ill  1 


ST'CHAB  (3i>x^  In  H  A  C  D;  but  Beo. 
Ten  iiyjf  with  B:  SitAnr;  but  Codd.  Am.  and 
tiU.  ^ctor:  SjtIk,  Socar).     A  plam  named 


'dninkHiil«;"andb} 
tgf  in  Hahakkuk  (ii.  IS)  in  wbitii  the  word> 
thftti;  "a  teacher  of  lies,"  an  luppoied  U 
n  an  alluiioa  Ui  lUoreh,  the  otiginal  name  of 
tlx  dittrict  of  Sheeheni,  and  to  the  town  iUelf. 
3ut  (hia  h  aunl;  arguinit  In  a  circle.  And  had 
lath  ■  iiicknanie  beeii  applied  to  Sheehcm  ao  hahit- 
isUj  aa  ita  occnrrence  in  St.  John  would  aeem  to 
mpl},  there  would  be  aoflie  tnce  of  it  in  thoie 
Himgee  of  tbe  I'alniiid  which  refcr  to  the  Samarl- 
ana,  and  In  which  eierj  term  of  opprobrium  and 
ridicule  that  can  be  quoted  or  inrcnWd  ii  heaped 
aSrmed,  howefw,  with  oer- 
tidntj  that  ndtlicr  in  TarKUtn  dot  Talmud  ii  then 
anj  mention  ot  ^ucb  a  thing-  Ligbtibot  did  not 
know  of  it.  The  nuaierom  treaUaea  on  tbe  S»- 
mahUint  an  ailent  about  it,  and  noent  ckM  Karch 
bu  Aulcd  to  diacoiw  It. 

Prcniming  that  Jacob'*  wall  waa  then,  where  it 
ia  now  ahown,  at  the  entrance  of  tbe  ndlej  at 
JVdUw,  Shechem  wodH  be  too  diitant  to  aniww 
to  the  wirda  of  St  John,  dnca  It  luuat  hsTe  been 
mon  than  a  mile  <iff. 

"  A  citj  of  Samaria  ealled  Sjohar,  new  to  thi 
plot  of  gronnd  which  Jaoob  gtrt  to  Joacph "  — 
iDielj  tbeae  are  haidlj  the  lenni  In  which  uieb  ■ 
place  M  Shechem  would  ha  deaorlbed ;  for  tbougb  II 
waa  then  pertiapa  at  tbe  knreet  ebb  of  iti  fortunea, 
jeC  the  tsiaclty  of  pbcea  Id  S]^  Io  name  and 
'  me  ia  almoat  pTOTCrbUL 

There  il  not  much  force  In  the  argument  that 
St.  &t«ph«i  tues  the  name  S}chem  in  (peaking  tl 
"  '  for  be  It  recapitulating  the  ancient  hii 
torj.  aod  tbe  nama  of  the  Old  TeeUment  namU** 

.XX.  Ibrm)  wouU  CDmemoalnatunllT  to 

h.  But  the  earlieat  Chrirtlan  tradition,  In 
the  pereoita  of  EnaeMua  and  the  Bonleaai  Pilgrim 
-  holb  In  the  carl;  part  of  tbe  4lh  century  — 
liBcrlminatea  Shechem  frooi  Sjdiar.  RuKbine 
OnonaiL  %uxifi  >!><■  AevCd)  Mji  that  Sjehar 
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•M  in  froat  of  Um  dtj  of  Noipolii;  and,  again, 
Ihat  it  lay  by  the  side  of  Luza,  whioh  waa  a  three 
milca  from  NeapoUi.  Sychein,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  places  in  Uie  laburlM  of  Nee  polls  by  the  tomb 
of  Joseph.  The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  describes  Se- 
shim  as  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  as  con- 
taining Joseph's  monument  ^  and  plot  of  ground 
{viiitt).  And  be  then  proceeds  to  say  that  a  thou- 
sand paces  thence  was  the  place  called  Sechar. 

And  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  of 
the  predilection  of  Orientals  for  the  water  of  certain 
springs  or  wells  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  842),  it  does 
appear  remarkable,  when  the  very  Urge  number  of 
sources  in  Ndbhu  itself  is  remembered,  that  a 
woman  should  have  left  them  and  come  out  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  a  mile.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  need  not  suppose  that  it  was  her  habit  to  do  so; 
it  may  have  been  a  casual  visit. 

3.  (n  favor  of  Sychar  having  been  an  iLdepend- 
ent  place  is  the  fact  that  a  village  named  ^Atkar 

BttU  exists «  at  the  southeast  foot  of 


(  JCmiX)  Btti 


Ebal,  aliout  northeast  of  the  Well  of  Jacob,  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  it  Whether  this  is  the 
▼illafl:e  alluded  to  by  Eusebius,  and  Jerome,  and  the 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  it  is  impossiiJe  to  tell.  The 
esrliest  notice  of  it  which  the  writer  has  been  able 
to  discover  is  in  Quaresmius  (A7ucM^r/i«,  ii.  808  b). 
It  is  uncertain  if  he  is  speaking  of  himself  or 
quoting  Brocardus.  If  the  htter,  he  had  a  diflisrent 
eopy  from  tliat  which  is  published.^  It  is  an  im- 
portant point,  because  there  is  a  difference  of  more 
than  four  centuries  betweoi  the  two,  Brocaidus 
having  written  about  1280.  and  Quaresmius  about 
.630.  The  statement  is,  that  "  on  tiie  left  of  the 
well,"  i  e.  on  the  north,  as  Gerizim  has  Just  been 
spoken  of  as  on  the  right,  "  is  a  lai^  city  {op/ndum 
maynuin\  but  deserted  and  in  ruins,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  ancient  Sichem.  .  .  .  The 
natives  told  me  that  they  called  the  place  /star." 

A  villsge  like  ^A»kat  *  answers  much  more  ap- 
propriately to  the  casual  description  of  St.  John 
than  so  large  and  so  venerable  a  place  as  Shechem. 

On  the  other  band  there  is  an  etymoktgical  dif- 
6culty  in  the  way  of  this  identification.  ^AiJear 
liegins  with  the  letter  *j4iii,  which  Sychar  does  not 
appear  to  have  contained ;  a  letter  too  stubborn  and 
mduring  to  be  easily  either  dropped  or  assumed  in 
a  name.     [But  see  p.  2970  ci,  (6.)  —  A.] 

In  favor  of  the  theory  that  Sychar  was  a  **  nick- 
name '*  of  Shechem,  it  should  not  be  overkwked 
that  St  John  appears  always  to  use  the  expressiiHi 
A9y6uttfos,  **  called,"  to  denote  a  soubriquet  or 
title  Dorne  by  place  or  povon  in  addition  to  the 
name,  or  to  attach  it  to  a  place  remote  and  little 
known.  Instances  of  the  former  practice  are  xi. 
16,  XX.  24,  xix.  13,  17;  of  the  latter,  xi.  54. 

These  considerations  have  been  stated  not  so 
much  with  the  hope  <tf  leading  to  any  conclusion 
sn  the  identity  of  Sychar,  which  seems  hopeless,  as 
with  the  desire  to  show  that  the  ordinary  explaiia- 

«  The  text  of  KumUus  muIs  «» 0  mlka ;  baft  this 

Sorreeted  by  Jerome  to  8. 

6  The  tomb  or  monument  slluded  to  In  these  two 
,«MSfei  must  have  occuptad  the  place  of  the  Moslem 
\Dmb  of  Yutu/t  now  shown  at  the  foot  of  Geridm,  not 
fur  firom  the  esst  gate  of  NIMus. 

c  Dr  Bosen,  In  ZeiiscMri/t  der  D  M  O.  xlv.  684. 
fan  de  Velde  (S.  f  P.  ii.  888)  proposes  'Aikar  ss  the 
UBittf  pUoe  of  Judu  Isoarlot. 

J  pprh«fw  thin  la  one  of  the  variations  spoken  of  by 
(ii.  6»H. 


BYBNB 

tfam  la  not  neariy  so  dbviooa  as  it  Is  osnaSy 

to  be.     [Shbcrem,  at  the  end.]  G. 

ST'GHBM  (Svx^M-  Sidietn;  Cod.  Amiat 
Sifcktm),  Tbt  Greek  form  of  the  word  Sherhwn, 
the  name  of  the  wdl-known  city  of  Central  Pales- 
tine. It  oocurs  in  Acts  vii.  16  only.  The  maia 
interest  of  the  passage  rests  on  its  containing  two 
of  those  numerous  and  singular  variatioins  ftoax  the 
eariy  history,  as  told  in  the  PentateiK*h,  with  whirh 
the  qpeech  of  St.  Stephen /abounds.  [Stephes.] 
This  single  verse  exhibits  an  addition  to,  and  a 
discrepancy  ftom,  tlie  eariier  account.  (1.)  The 
patriarchs  are  said  in  it  to  have  been  buried  at 
Sychem,  wheivas  in  the  0.  T.  this  is  rriated  of  the 
bones  of  Joseph  akme  (Josh.  xxir.  82).  (S.)  The 
sepulchre  at  Sychem  is  said  to  have  been  boof^t 
from  Emmor  by  Abraham;  whereas  in  the  O.  T. 
it  was  the  cave  of  Kaehpelah  at  Kiijath-arba  wfaiefa 
Abraham  bought  and  nude  into  hia  aepolehre,  and 
Jacob  who  boi^ht  the  pbt  of  ground  at  Shfyhem 
from  Hamor  (Gen.  zxxiii.  19).  In  neither  of  tbeee 
cases  if  then  any  doubt  of  the  anthentidty  of  the 
present  Greek  text,  nor  haa  any  explanatkm  been 
put  forward  which  adequately  meets  the  dlffieoby 

—  if  difficulty  it  be.  That  no  attempt  ahould  have 
been  made  to  reooocile  the  numerous  and  otmoos 
discrepancies  contained  in  the  speech  of  St  Stephen 
by  altering  the  MSS.  ia  remarkable,  and  a  eauee  of 
great  thankfiilnesa.  Thankfulness  becanae  m  are 
thus  permitted  to  possais  at  once  a  proof  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  as  thoroughly  inspired  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  as  was  Stephen  on  this  occasion,  and  yet 
have  remained  ignorant  or  foigetftil  of  minute  &cta, 

—  and  a  broad  sjod  conspicuous  seal  to  the  unim- 
portance of  such  slight  variations  in  the  difiercnt 
accounts  of  the  sacred  history,  as  long  aa  the  got- 
enl  tenor  of  the  whole  remains  harmonioua. 

A  bastard  variation  of  the  name  Sychem,  namdy, 
SiCHBM,  is  found,  and  its  people  are  mentkmed 

ST'OHEMITE,  THE  (r^v  Svxcm'  ^e<»»)^ 
in  Jud.  V.  16.  This  passage  is  remarioilile  for  fsiving 
the  inhabitants  of  Shechem  an  independent  place 
among  the  tribea  of  the  country  who  were  dispos- 
sessed at  the  conquest  G. 

*  8Y0OM0BE,  originally  and  property  ss 
written  in  the  A.  V.    [Sycamore.]  H. 

STEXUS  (2vi|Aor;  [Vat  n  vwoiosi]  Alex. 
HovriKos-  om.  in  yiilg.):^  Jbrikl  3  (1  Eadr.  1. 8; 
conip.  2  Chr.  zxxr.  8).  [The  A.  V.  ed.  1611  reads 
♦*  SWua."] 

SYE'VB,  property  Sbtbxsh  (nj^p  [mo  be- 
low]: Sv^m;  [Alex.  2oi|n},  SovqyirO  SjftM),  a 
town  of  Egypt  on  the  frontier  of  Cosh  or  Ethiopia 
The  prophet  Ecekiel  speaks  of  the  deeofaOion  o< 
Egypt  "  frtNn  Migdol  to  Seveneh,  even  unto  thi 
border  of  Gush  "  (xxix.  10),  and  of  its  people  beino 
shun  M  from  Migdol  to  Seveneh  "  (xxx.  6).  Migd<^ 
was  on  the  eastern  border  [Miopol],  and  Seveneh 
is  thus  rightly  identiiied  with  the  town  of  Syene, 
which  was  always  the  last  town  of  Egypt  on  tb« 

•  The  Mentity  of  Askar  with  Sychar  n  snpported 
by  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  tmd  fisoA,  oh.  xzxi.),  end  by 
Mr.  WUUmds  in  the  INrl.  of  Oetmr.  (8.  412  *>.    [Ss 
Bwald,  Geteh.  Iv.  884,  ▼.  848,  8i  Ansf. ;  Neabeuer 
<^iog.  4/11  T2lmud  a868),  p.  168  f. ;  Gsapari,  CUmi. 
f€Of.  Binkitimf  (1868),  p.  106  f. ;  eomp. 
Pat.  p.  162  f.  — A.] 

/  These  are  examined  at  gnat  IsnsCh,  and 
oiately  rwoneUed,  in  the  New  n»unnt  sC  Osnot 
Wordsworth,  I860,  pp.  65-68. 
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talk  IlKyiigh  at  om  time  iaehided  in  the  nome 
Nibn.  lU  ancient  Ecjptian  name  b  SUN 
(EhTigKh,  Groyr.  Inaekrift,  i.  165,  tab.  i.,  No.  65), 

pramcd  in  the  Copa«  COT^Ul,  CeJlOH, 
tad  the  Arabic  Amo^n,  The  modern  town  !■ 
rittblir  to  the  north  of  the  old  site,  which  is  mariced 
bj  la  intereatinic  enrij  Arab  burial-ground,  covered 
with  remarkable  tombttonea,  having  inaeripUom 
in  the  Cofic  character.    ChampoUion  raggeste  tlie 

tfcri'^fcioo   C^.,    canmtite,  OTIUl,    OTeil; 

*  to  open,**  aa  thoni^h  it  signified  the  opening  or  k^ 
t£  Efopt  {V£y^,  i.  161-166),  and  this  is  the 
onsoio^  of  the  hierogljphte  name.        R.  S.  P. 

STNAGOGUE  (SvytryvT^:  Synngogn),  It 
naj  be  well  to  note  at  the  outset  the  points  of  oon- 
iset  between  the  history  and  ritual  of  the  sjna- 
Kozoes  of  the  .lews,  and  the  facts  to  which  the 
niqairies  of  the  Biblical  student  are  principally 
Greeted.  (1.)  They  meet  us  as  the  great  charac- 
imMie  imtatation  of  the  kter  phsse  of  Judaism. 
Mere  eteo  than  the  Temple  and  its  sen'ioes,  in  the 
tiate  of  which  the  N.  T.  treats,  they  at  once  repre- 
leoted  and  deterniuied  tlie  religious  life  of  the 
people.  (2.)  We  cannot  separate  them  from  the 
tsosi  inllmadte  conneetiou  with  oar  liord's  life  and 
aiiiistij.  lu  them  He  worshipped  in  his  youth, 
tod  in  hia  manhood.  Wliatever  we  can  leam  of 
the  ritual  which  then  prevailed  tells  us  of  a  worship 
wbieh  Ha  recc^^ized  and  sanctioned;  which  for 
that  reesou,  if  for  no  other,  though,  like  the  state- 
Eer  serrioes  of  the  Temple,  it  was  destined  to  pass 
t«»j,  is  worthy  of  ocr  respect  and  honor.  They 
were  the  scenes,  too.  of  no  small  portion  of  his 
work.  In  them  were  wrought  some  of  his  mightiest 
•oiks  of  heaUng  (Mark  i.  23:  Matt  xU.  9;  Luke 
xiii.  11).  In  them  were  spoken  some  of  the  most 
gkirious  of  his  reoofded  words  (I^ke  iv.  16;  John 
vi.  dd);  many  more,  beyond  all  reckoning,  which 
He  not  recorded  (Matt  ir>  23,  xiii.  64;  John  xviii. 
X),  etc,  etc).  (3.)  There  are  the  questions,  lead- 
ing OS  bade  to  a  remoter  past:  In  what  did  the 
eorthip  of  the  synagogue  originate?  what  type  was 
it  intended  to  reprodoce?  what  customs,  alike  in 
osture.  if  not  in  name,  served  as  the  starting-point 
fcr  it?  (4.)  The  synagogoe,  with  all  that  be- 
boged  to  it,  was  oonneeted  with  the  future  as  well 
M  with  the  past  It  was  the  order  with  which  the 
int  Christian  befiererB  were  most  fiuniliar,  from 
vhidi  they  were  most  likely  to  take  the  outlines, 
•r  eren  the  details,  ct  the  wor^ip,  organisation, 
foverament  of  their  own  society.  Widely  divergent 
as  the  two  words  and  the  thhigs  they  rsprescnted 
ifterwards  became,  the  £oelesia  had  its  starting* 
poiat  in  the  Synagogue. 

Keeping  these  points  in  view,  it  remains  lo  deal 
jith  the  sal^leet  in  a  somewhat  more  fbnnal  manner. 

I.    ymtu,  —  (1.)    The    Aiamaie    equivalent 

KrW33  first  appears  hi  the  IVgnm  of  Onkelos 

M a  sahstitnte  for  the  Hebrew  TVJ^  (ssoongre- 
pdoo)  m  the  Psntateneh  (Leyrer,  mi  tnfr.).    The 

Mors  pradse  local  designation,  H^pSH  n*^a 
[Btik  to.  Cenmeteih  a  House  of  gaUiering),  he- 
^legstoayetlaterdatab  This  is,  in  itself,  tolenbly 
^tim^  cridenoe  that  noihhig  prsdsely  answering 
to  the  blsr  synagogoe  was  recognieed  befbre  the 
Kiiia  if  it  bad  been,  the  name  WM  quite  as  Hkdy 
b  lisfe  been  perpetuated  as  the  thing. 

(I)  Hie  word  ovvaymyli,  not  miknow   In  chs- 
Ml  Qnck  (Thoe.  it  18,  Phto^  B^pM  696  d.), 
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became  prominent  in  that  of  the  Hdlenista.  It 
appears  in  the  LXX.  as  the  translation  of  not  less 
than  twenty-one  Hebrew  words  in  which  the  ides 
of  a  gathering  is  implied  (Tromm.  Ctttcordnnt^  s.  v.). 
With  most  of  these  we  have  nothing  to  da  Twe 
of  them  are  more  notiosable.     It  is  used  130  times 

for  TVJTlf  where  the  prominent  idea  is  that  of  an 
appoinied  meeting  (Gesenius,  s.  v.),  and  26  times 

for  vHp,  a  meeting  called  together,  and  f  heretbre 
more  commonly  translated  in  the  LXX.  by  iit- 
KKriala,  In  one  memorable  passage  (Prov.  v.  14)^ 
the  two  words,  inKXriirla  end  mvarfteyl),  di'sti'^ed 
to  have  such  divergent  histories,  to  be  reprteenta- 
tives  of  such  contrasted  systems,  appear  in  close 
juxtaposition.  In  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  the 
word,  as  in  those  of  the  0.  T.,  retains  its  genend 
meanins:,  and  is  not  used  speclficaUy  for  any  reoog- 
nized  place  of  worship.  For  this  the  received  phrase 
seems  to  be  tJwot  wpoccvy^r  (1  Maco.  iii.  46, 
3  Msec.  rii.  20).  In  the  N.  T.,  however,  the  local 
meaning  is  the  dominant  one.  Sometimes  the  word 
is  applied  to  the  tribunal  which  was  connected  with 
or  sat  in  the  synagogue  in  the  narrower  sense 
(Matt  x.  ir.xxiiL  34;  Mark  xiii.  9;  Luke  xxi.  12, 
xii.  11).  Within  the  Umits  of  the  Jewish  Chuich 
it  perhaps  kept  its  ground  ss  denoting  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Christian  brethren  (.las.  ii.  2).  It 
seems  to  have  been  dnimed  by  some  of  the  peeudo- 
Judaising,  half-Gnostic  sects  oif  the  Asiatic  churches 
for  their  meetii^  (Rev.  ii.  9;.  It  was  not  alto- 
gether obsolete,  ss  applied  to  Christian  meetings, 
in  the  time  of  Ignatius  {Ep.  ad  TrnlL  c.  6,  ad 
PoUjc.  e.  8).  Even  in  Oement  of  Alexandria  the 
two  words  appear  united  as  they  had  done  In  the 
LXX.  {H\  r^¥  trmwytrf^if  ^iricXiyo'far,  Strom.  vL 
p^  633).  Afterwards,  when  the  chasm  between  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity  became  wider.  Christian 
writers  were  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  meanings  of 
the  two  words  which  practically  rqiresented  them, 
and  showing  how  for  tlie  Synagogue  was  excelled 
by  the  Eoclssia  (August  Eruirr.  in  Ps.  Ixxx.; 
Trench,  Synonyms  of  N.  T.  §  L).  The  cognate 
word,  however,  o^^is,  was  formed  or  adopted  in 
its  pbioe,  and  applied  to  the  highest  act  of  worship 
and  communion  for  which  Christians  met  (Suioer,' 
Thti,  s.  V.)  [Sophocles,  6V.  Lix.  s.  v.]). 

II.  Bittory,  ^  (1.)  Jewish  writen  have  chdmed 
for  their  synagogues  a  very  remote  antiquity.  In 
well-nigh  every  place  where  the  phrase  "  befbre  the 
Lord  **  appears,  they  recognize  in  it  a  known 
sanctuary,  a  fixed  place  of  meeting,  and  therefore 
a  synagogue  (Yitringa,  De  Synag.  pp.  271  et  itq.). 
The  Targnm  of  Onkelos  finds  in  Jacob's  **  dwelling 
in  tents  '*  (Gen.  xxv.  27)  his  attendance  at  a  syna- 
gogoe or  house  of  prayer.  That  of  Jonathan  finds 
them  in  Jodg.  v.  9,  and  in  **  the  calling  of  assem- 
bHes"  of  Is.  i.  18  (Yitringa,  pp.  271-816). 

(2.)  Apart  fh>m  these  fbr-fiBtched  interpretations, 
we  know  too  little  of  the  life  of  Israel,  both  before 
and  under  the  naonarehy,  to  be  able  to  say  with 
osrtainty  whether  there  was  anything  at  all  corre- 
sponding to  the  sjnagogues  of  later  date.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  probable  that  if  new  moons  and 
SaMiaths  were  observed  at  all,  they  must  have  been 
attendod  by  some  celebration  vptxi  from,  as  weU  as 
at,  the  Tabernacle  or  the  Temple  (1  Sam.  xz.  6; 
2  K.  iv.  23).  On  the  other,  so  far  as  we  find 
traces  of  such  local  worship,  it  seems  to  have  fisUen 
tiiQ  .*eadilyinto  a  fbtich-rdigion,saerlflees  toephods 
and  «enphim  (Judg.  viiL  27,  zvii.  6)  In  groTM  lod 
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Ml  high-pboei,  oflfering  nothing  but  ■  oontrmst  to 
the  **  ratoiMible  aervioe."  the  pntjen,  paalms,  in- 
•traction  in  Uie  Law,  of  the  later  ijuagogue.  The 
special  miation  of  the  PrifMts  and  Lrritei  under 
Jeboebaphat  (3  Chr.  x?ii.  7-0)  showi  that  there 
was  no  regular  provision  for  reading  tlie  "  boolc  of 
the  law  of  the  Lord  '*  to  the  people,  and  makes  it 
probable  that  even  the  rule  which  prescribed  that  It 
should  be  read  onoe  every  Seven  years  at  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles  had  fallen  into  disuse  (Deut  zzxL 
10).  With  the  rise  of  the  propbetio  order  we 
trace  a  more  distinct  though  still  a  partial  approxi- 
mation. Wherever  there  was  a  company  of  such 
prophets  there  must  have  been  a  life  anslogous  in 
many  of  its  features  to  that  of  the  later  Essence 
and  TberapeutiB,  to  that  of  the  oomoMa  and  mon- 
asteries of  Christendom.  In  the  abnormal  state  of 
the  polity  of  Israel  under  Samuel,  they  appear  to 
have  aimed  at  purifying  the  worship  of  the  high- 
places  from  idolatrous  associations,  and  met  on 
fixed  days  for  sacrifice  and  psalmody  (1  Sam.  ix. 
12,  X.  5).  The  scene  in  1  Sam.  xix.  90-24  indi- 
cates that  the  meetings  were  open  to  any  worship- 
pers who  might  choose  to  come,  as  well  as  to  "  the 
sons  of  the  prophets,**  the  brothers  of  the  order 
themselves.  Later  on  in  the  time  of  Elisha.  the 
question  of  the  Shunammite*s  husband  (2  K.  ir.  33}, 
«*  Wherefore  wilt  thou  go  to  him  (the  prophet)  to- 
day ?  It  is  neither  new  moon  nor  sabbath,*'  implies 
frequent  periodical  gatherings,  instituted  or  perhaps 
revived  by  Eivjah  and  his  successors,  as  a  means  of 
sustaining  the  religious  life  of  the  northern  king- 
dom, and  counteracting  the  prevalent  idolatry.  The 
date  of  Ps.  IxxiT.  is  too  uncertain  for  us  to  draw  any 
inference  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ^  synagogues  of 

God**  {^  "^"^yy^f  meeting-places of  God),  which 
the  invaders  are  represented  as  destroying  (v.  8). 
It  may  have  belonged  to  the  timo  of  the  Assyrian 
or  Chaldean  invasion  (Vitringa,  Sifnng,  pp.  896> 
405).  It  has  been  refimd  to  that  of  the  Macca- 
bees (De  Wette,  Piolmen^  \n  loe. ),  or  to  an  inter- 
mediate period  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  the 
land  laid  waste  by  the  army  of  Bagoees,  under  Ai^ 
taxerxes  !I.  (Ewald,  Poet,  BOch.  ii.  858).  The 
M  assembly  of  the  elders,*'  in  Ps.  erii.  82,  leaves  us 
In  like  uncertainty. 

(8.)  During  the  exile,  in  the  abeyance  of  the 
Temple  -  worship,  the  meetings  of  devout  Jews 
probably  became  more  systemstic  (Vitringa,  Dt. 
Sjftuiff.  pp.  418-429;  Jost,  Judenthuniy  i.  168; 
Bomitius,  De  Synnffog.  in  Ugolini,  Thes.  xxi.), 
•«nd  must  have  helped  forward  the  change  which 
tppi«rs  so  conspicoously  at  the  time  of  the  Return, 
riie  repeated  mention  of  gatherings  of  the  elders 
k  f  Israel,  sitting  before  the  prophet  Eaekid,  and 
hearing  his  word  (Es.  viii.  1,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1,  xxxiii. 
31),  implies  the  transfer  to  the  land  of  the  captiv- 
ity of  the  custom  that  had  originated  in  the  schools 
if  the  prophets.  One  remarkable  passage  may 
possibly  contain  a  more  distinct  reference  to  them. 
Those  who  still  remained  in  Jerusalem  taunted  the 
prophet  and  his  companions  with  their  exile,  as 
outcasts  from  the  blessings  of  the  sanctuary.  *<  (3et 

a  The  panage  is  not  without  its  dilBcalties.  The 
tnterprefeatioD  ({Iven  above  Is  supported  by  the  LXX., 
Vnlg.,  and  A.  V.  It  ii  oonfirmad  by  the  general  eon- 
fnsnt  of  Jewish  Interpreters  (YalaUas,  In  Oil.  iSoe. 
m  loeo,  Calmet,  s.  r  Sffnagogvt).  The  ocher  rrad•^■ 
iBf"  (oomp.  Bwald  and  RownoiUller,  in  toe.U  "  I  wtU 
b*  ia  them  a  Minctuary,  for  a  little  tfme, '  or  "  in  ■ 
Utte  measars,"  glva  a  leas  satkfiMSlocy  meaning.    The 
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y«  fer  from  the  Loid;  onto  ns  is  this  bal  ghasi  U 
a  poMCssion.**     11m  prophet's  answer  Is,  that  it 
was  not  so.    Jehovah  was  as  tnily  with   than   m 
their  "  little  sanctoary  **  as  He  had  been  in   the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.     His  presence,  not  the  oat- 
ward  glory,  was  itself  the  sanctuary  (Es.  xi.   15 
16).a    The  whole  history  of  Earn  presuppoeea  tbt 
habit  of  solemn,  probably  of  periodic  nwftinge 
(Ear.  vitt.  16;  Neh.  viii.  S,  Ix.  1;  Zeefa.  viL   5). 
To  that  period  accordingly  we  may  attsibate  the 
revival,  If  not  the  institotkm  of  synagognea.     The 
<•  ancient  days  **  of  which  St  James  speaks  (Asto 
XV.  21)  may,  at  lesst,  go  back  so  far.    A^snTniwg 
Ewski's  theory  as  to  the  date  and  oeeasioa  ef  Fa^ 
hudv.,  there  must,  at  some  subsequent  period,  hsft 
been  a  great  destruction  of  the  bniklingt,  and  a 
consequent  suspension  of  the  serrioes.     It  is,  at 
any  rate,  striking  that  they  are  not  in  any  wmy 
prominent  in  the  Biaccabcan  history,  either  as  ol>> 
jects  of  attack,  or  rallying  points  of  defense,  nnless 
we  are  to  see  in  the  gathering  of  the  persecntpd 
Jews  at  Maspha  (Mixpah)  as  at  a  *«  plaee  where 
they  prayed  aforetime  in  Israel**  (1  Msec  iii.  46), 
not  only  a  reminiscence  of  its  old  glory  as  a  holy 
place,  but  the  continuance  of  a  more  recent  cnrtcn. 
When  that  struggle  was  over,  there  appean  to  have 
been  a  freer  development  of  what  may  be  odled  the 
*7*>sgogue  parochial  system  among  the  Jewa  of 
Palestine  and  other  countries.    The  inthienee  of 
John  Hyrcanos,  the  growing  power  of  the  Phari- 
sees, the  authority  of  the  S<7ibcs,  the  example, 
probably,  of  the  Jews  of  the  "  dispersion  "  (Vi- 
tringa, p  426),  would  all  tend  In  the  same  direetfam. 
WeU-oigh  every  town  or  village  had   its  one  or 
more  synsgognes.     Where  the  Jews  were  not  in 
suflScient  numbers  to  be  able  to  erect  and  fill  a 
building,  there  was  the  wpo<rcvx4i  <"'  plsoe  of 
prayer,  sometimes   open,  sometimes   oovered   in, 
commonly  by  a  running  stream  or  on  the  searahore, 
in  which  devout  Jews  and  proselytes  met  to  wor- 
ship, and,  perhaps,  to  itad  (Acts  xri.  IZi^  Jos. 
AtU.  xiv.  10,  23;  Juven.  Sat.  ill.  296)  * 

Umes  the  term  vpo^cvx^  ( =  H  ;  5^)  H^a) 
applied  even  to  an  aebial  synagogue  (Jos.  Fit  c 
54). 

(4.)  It  is  hsitily  possible  to  overestimate  the 
influenoe  of  the  system  thus  developed.  To  it  we 
may  ascribe  the  tenacity  with  which,  after  the 
MaocabsBan  struggli,  the  Jews  adhered  to  the  re- 
ligion of  their  lathers,  and  never  again  relapsed 
into  idoUitiy.  The  people  were  now  in  no  danger 
of  forgetting  the  Law,  and  the  external  ordinances 
that  hedged  it  round.  If  {dlgrimagca  were  stil 
made  to  Jerusalem  at  the  great  feasts,  the  habitual 
religion  of  the  Jews  hi,  and  yet  more  out  of  Pfeks- 
tine,  was  connected  much  more  intimately  with 
tlie  synagogue  tlian  with  the  Temple.  Its  s^ple, 
edifying  devotkm.  In  which  mind  and  heart  oeoU 
alike  enter,  attrseted  the  heathen  proselytes  who 
might  have  been  repelled  by  the  bhxxly  sacrinoes  ¥ 
the  Temple,  or  woaM  certainly  have  bean  driven 
fWnn  it  unlets  they  cookl  make  up  tlieir  minds  Is 
submit    to    eirenmcislon   (Acta    xxi.  28;   comp. 


hmfusge  of  the  later  Jews  applied  tiie 

tuary  **  to  the  aik-end  of  the  synacogne  (ui/ta). 

b  We  WMj  trsoe  perhaps  In  this  setoctlon  of  loeaB 
tiM,  Uke  the  "saori  Ibntis  nemu»»  cf  Jnv.  AM.  11 
18,  the  rsappeatanee,  fkeed  tnm  Its  ok!  abomlnatloM 
of  the  attachment  of  the  Jews  to  the  worship  of  rhf 
grovss,  of  tlie'oharm  whieh  led  them  to 
under  <•  every  gieea  tree  *'  (U  Ivli.  6 ;  Jer.  t .  28). 
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»)•  Here  too,  as  in  the  cognate  order 
d  the  Scribes,  there  was  an  influenoe  teuding  to 
tftwinieh  and  ultimately  aimoat  to  destroy  the 
Mthoritj  of  the  hereditary  priesthood.  The  ser- 
Tifica of  the  synagogue  raqniied  no  aoua  of  Aaron; 
gxse  them  nothing  more  than  a  complimentary 
peeedenoeh.  [Prikstb;  Scbibks.]  The  way  was 
filoUy  prepared  for  a  new  and  higher  order,  which 
iboald  riae  in  '^the  fuUneaa  of  Ume  '*  oat  of  the 
decay  and  aboUtion  <^  hoth  the  priesthood  and  the 
Tcmpfe.  In  another  way  too  the  synagogues  every- 
where prepared  the  way  for  that  order.  Not 
**  Moaea  **  only,  but  "  the  Prophets  "  were  read  in 
them  evcfj  Sabbath-day,  and  thus  the  Messianic 
hopes  of  Israel,  the  expectation  of  a  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  ware  universally  diffused. 

HI.  Strueiwe.  —  (1.)  The  siae  of  a  synagogue, 
like  that  of  a  church  or  chapel,  varied  wiUi  the 
popiilati0n.      We  have  no  reason  for  believing  that 
there  were  any  fixed  laws  of  propcnrtloa  for  its  di- 
mea^otia,  like  those  which  are  traced  in  the  Taber- 
aacfe  and  the  Temple.     Its  position  waii,  however, 
ieterminate.     It  stood,  if  poetible,  on  the  highest 
froond,  in  or  near  the  city  to  which  it  belonged. 
Failii^  thia,  a  tall  pole  rose  from  the  roof  to  render 
it  eooapieaous  (Leyrer,  ».  v.  Syntig.  in  Henog's 
Renl-Emtyki.).     And  its  direction,  too,  was  fixed. 
Jerusalem  was  the  KibUh  of  Jewish  devotion.    The 
fjnagogoe  vras  so  constructed,  that  t^e  worshippers 
M  they  entered,  and  as  they  prayed,  looked  toward 
ito  (Vitiinga,  pp.  178,  457).     The  buikiing  was 
eommooly   erected  at  the  cost  of   the    district, 
whether  by  a  church-rate  levied  for  tlie  purpose, 
er  by  free  gifts,  must  remain  uncertain  (Vitringa, 
p.  S99).     Sometimes  it  was  built  by  a  rich  Jew, 
er  cfen,  aa  in  Luln  \u.  5,  by  a  friendly  proselyte. 
In  the  later  stages  of  eastern  Judaism  it  was  often 
erected,  hke  the  moeques  of  Mohammedans,  near 
the  tombs  of  fiunous  Kabbis  or  holy  men.     When 
the  building  vras  finished  it  was  set  apart,  as  the 
Temple  had  been,  by  a  special  pnyer  of  dedication. 
From  that  time  it  had  a  consecrated  character. 
The  common  acts  of  life,  eaUng,  drinking,  reckon- 
fa^  up  accounts,  were  forbidden  in  it     No  one 
to  pees  through  it  as  a  short  cut.     Even  if  it 
to  be  used,  the  building  was  not  to  be  ap- 
plied to  any  base  purpose  —  might  not  be  turned, 
s.  g,  into  a  bath,  a  laundry,  or  a  tannery.     A 
senper  stood  outside  the  door  that  men  might  rid 
thanaelvea,  before  they  entered,  of  anything  that 
weoU  be  defiling  (Ijsyrer,  /.  c,  and  Vitringa). 

(9.)  In  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  syns- 
gogoe  we  trace  an  obvious  snalogy,  mutaHi  mth 
ImdSi,  to  the  type  of  the  Tabernacle.    At  the 

>  The  ptactloe  of  a  fixed  KibUh  ( »  diieotloa)  In 

piysr  was  clearly  vcfy  ancleot,  and  eoounendsd  Itself 

la  HiiM  spwlal  necenitl«B  of  the  sastsrn  character. 

la  Ps.  xxviU.,  aserib«d  to  David,  we  have  probably 

lU  wrliast  tnee  of  It  (Da  Wette,  m  loe.).  It  is  recog- 

tfad  in  the  dadieatkm  piay«r  of  Solomon  (1  K.  vlU. 

8,  e<  a/.).    It  appears  as  a  fixed  rule  in  the  devottoos 

■f  Daniel  (Dan.  vi.  10).     It  wss  sdopted  altenrards 

fcj  Mohammed,  and  the  point  of  the  Kibleh,  after 

ane  ttngning  reverence  to  the  Holy  City,  tranaftmd 

fioa  Jcroaalem  to  the  Kaab%  of  Ifeoea.     The  early 

ChilitiMi  practkse  of  praying  coward  the  east  mdi- 

«tta  a  Oka  ftellog,  and  probably  originated  In  the 

lAopdon  bj  the  eborehes  of  Sorope  and  Africa  of 

te  itreetufB  of  the  syoagogne.    The  position  of  the 

Iter  la  those  ehoiehee  rested  on  a  Ilka  analogy.   The 

abi«  of  the  Lord,  bearing  witoses  of  the  bkxid  of  the 

few  Oowaaot,  took  the  place  of  the  Ark  which  con- 

tbe  Iaw  thtkt  was  the  groandwerk  of  the  Old. 
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upper  or  Jerusalem  end  stood  the  Ark,  the  chest 
which,  like  the  older  and  more  sacred  Aifc,  con 
tained  the  Book  of  tho  Law.    It  gave  to  that  end 

the  name  and  character  of  a  sanctuary  ( vp**n). 

The  same  thought  was  sometimes  expressed  by  its 
being  called  after  the  name  of  Aaron  (Buztorf, 
Synag,  Jud.  ch.  x.),  and  was  devebped  still  further 
in  the  name  of  CCphertih^  or  Meroy-eeat,  given  to 
the  lid,  or  door  of  the  chest,  and  in  the  Veil  which 
hung  before  it  (Vitringa,  p.  181).  This  part  of 
the  synagogue  was  natundly  the  place  of  honor. 
Here  were  the  itpm'OKa0€9piai,  after  which  Phari- 
sees and  Scribes  strove  so  eagerly  (Matt,  xxiii.  6), 
to  which  the  wealthy  and  honored  worshipper  was 
invited  (James  ii.  2, 3).  Here  too,  in  front  of  the 
Ark,  still  reproducing  the  type  of  the  Tabernacle, 
was  the  eight-branched  lamp,  lighted  only  on  the 
greater  festivals.  Besides  this,  there  was  one  lamp 
kept  burning  perpetually.  Others,  brought  by  de- 
vout worshippers,  were  lighted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Sabbath,  t.  e.  on  Friday  evening  (Vitringa,  p. 
198).^  A  little  further  toward  the  middle  of  the 
building  was  a  nused  platform,  on  which  several 
persons  could  stand  at  once,  and  in  the  middle  of 
this  rose  a  pulpit  in  which  the  Reader  stood  to 
re4d  the  lesson,  or  sat  down  to  teach.  The  con- 
gregation were  divided,  men  on  one  side,  women  on 
the  other,  a  low  partition,  five  or  six  feet  high, 
running  between  them  (Philo,  De  Vit,  ConttinpL 
ii.  470).  The  arrangements  of  modem  synagogues, 
for  many  centuries,  liave  made  the  separation  more 
compete  by  placing  the  women  in  low  side-galleries, 
screened  off  by  lattioe-work  (Leo  of  Modena,  in 
Picart,  Cerem,  RcUg.  i.).  Within  the  Ark,  as 
above  stated,  were  the  roUs  of  the  sacred  books. 
The  rollers  round  which  they  were  wound  were 
often  ebborately  decorated,  the  cases  for  them  em- 
broidered or  enameled,  according  to  their  materiaL 
Such  cases  vrere  customary  ofierings  from  the  rich 
when  they  brought  their  infiuit  children  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  their  birthday,  to  be  blessed 
by  the  Kabbi  of  the  synagogue.'  As  part  of  the 
fittings  we  liave  also  to  note  (I),  another  chest  for 
the  Hapktarothf  or  rolls  of  the  prophets.  (2.) 
Alms-boxes  at  or  near  the  door,  after  the  pattern 
of  those  at  the  Temple,  one  for  the  poor  of  Jerusi^ 
lem,  the  other  for  loeal  charities-^'  (8.)  Notice 
boards,  on  which  were  written  the  names  of  offend- 
en  who  had  been  ^  put  out  of  the  Synagogue.'* 
(i.)  A  chest  for  trumpets  and  other  musical  instm- 
ments,  used  at  the  New  Yean,  Sabbaths,  and  other 
fesUvsJs  (Vitringa,  Leyrer,  L  e.).* 
IV.  Officen,  —  (1.)  In  smaller  towns  there  waa 

b  Here  also  the  oustoms  of  the  BSstam  dhuxeh, 
the  votive  silver  lamps  hanging  before  the  shrines 
and  holy  places,  bring  the  old  praotios  vividly  ba'nrt 
our  eyes. 

«  The  custom,  it  may  be  noticed,  connects  itself 
with  the  memorable  history  of  those  who  **  bronght 
young  children  *'  to  Jesus  that  He  should  touch  them 
(Mark  z.  18). 

d  If  this  pmetloe  existed,  as  Is  probabls,  In  ttie  first 
century,  It  throws  light  upon  the  special  vtnss  laid 
by  ^t.  Paul  on  the  oolleetion  fbr  the  "  poor  saints  " 
In  Jerusalem  (1  Oor.  zvl.  he).  The  Ohrtatiaa 
(Thurehes  were  not  to  be  behind  the  Jewish  Syna* 
gofuss  in  their  r  ntributtons  to  the  Palestine  Beliaf 
Vund, 

•  *  For  rsmalus  of  ancient  ^fnagogoss  In  Qaltlsa 
sss  Not—  on  Jewish  filmagofwst,  by  Oapt.  C.  W.  WP« 
son  {Quattfrt^  StaUnunt  qf  the  F^Uttim  Mtpl»mi%0» 
Fund,  Ne.  U.  ISW).  H 
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oftan  but  one  Rabbi  (Vitringa,  p.  549).  Where  a 
fuller  oricanization  was  poasible,  there  waa  a  college 

of  Rlden  (C^?Pt  =rpco'^^cpo<,  Luke  rii.  8)  pre- 
lided  over  bj  oue  who  waa  icar'  i^ox^yt  ^  ^X<~ 
0VM(7<i7ot  (Luke  liii.  41,  49,  ziiL  14;  Acta  xviii. 
8f  17).  To  theae  elders  belonged  a  varietj  of  ajn- 
onyms,  each  with  a  special   signiilcaDce.     l^j 

were  D^D3*)5  (Pamasim  =  roi^^i^i,  £ph.  iv. 
11),  watching  over  their  flock,  vpoc<rr»r«f,  i^^ 
ttfyoi,  M  ruling  over  it  (1  Tim.  v.  17 ;  Heb.  xiii. 
7 ).  With  their  head^  thej  formed  a  kind  of  Chap- 
ter, managed  the  affiiirs  of  the  sjnagogue,  possessed 
the  power  of  exoommunicating  (Vitringa,  pp.  649- 
621,  727). 

(2. )  'Hw  most  promment  functionary  In  a  large 

synagogue  was  known  as  the  fT  vtZ7  {Bhdttach  = 
l^tu8)f  the  officiating  minister  who  acted  as  the 
delegate  of  the  congregation,  and  was  therefore  the 
chi^  reader  of  prayerb,  irtc.,  in  their  name.  The 
conditions  laid  down  for  this  office  remind  us  of  St. 
Psurs  rule  for  the  choice  of  a  bishop.  He  was  to 
be  active,  of  full  age,  the  fiither  of  a  family,  not  rich 
or  engaged  in  business,  possessing  a  good  voice,  apt 
to  teach  (comp.  1  'llm.  iii.  1-7;  Tit.  i.  6-9).  In 
him  we  find,  as  the  name  might  lead  us  to  expect, 
the  prototype  of  the  iyythos  iKK\fialas  of  Rev.  i. 
20,  ii.  1,  &e.  (Vitringa,  p.  934). 

(3.)  The  CAossdn  (1*}0),  or  dirqpcT^r  of  the 

synagogue  (Luke  iv.  20)  had  duties  of  a  fewer  kind 
resembling  those  of  the  Christian  deacon,  or  sub- 
deacon.  He  was  to  open  the  doors,  to  get  the 
building  ready  for  senioe.  For  him  too  there  were 
conditions  like  those  for  the  legatvt.  Uke  the  le- 
gntu$  and  the  eldeit,  he  was  appointed  by  the  im- 
position of  hands  (Vitringa,  p.  836).  Practically 
he  often  acted  during  the  week  as  schoolmaster  of 
the  town  or  village,  and  in  this  way  came  to  gain 
a  promhienoe  which  placed  him  nearly  on  the  same 
level  as  the  UgaUts.^ 

(4.)  Besides  theae  there  were  ten  men  attached 
to  every  aynagogue,  whoae  funcUons  have  been  the 
iul)}ect-matter  of  voluminous  controversy.^     They 

wen  known  as  the  BaUanim  (D^^blDS  =Otwn), 
lod  no  tytngogaid  was  complete  without  them. 
They  were  to  be  men  of  leisure,  not  obliged  to  la- 
bor for  their  livelihood,  able  therefore  to  attend  the 
week-day  as  well  as  the  Sablmth  services.  By  some 
(Lightfdot,  n&r,  Heb,  in  MaU.  iv.  23,  and,  in  part, 
Vitringa,  p.  632)  they  have  been  klentified  with 
the  above  officials,  with  the  addition  of  the  abns- 
eoUeetoffs.*   Rhenferd,  however  (Ugolini,  Thes,  vol. 


a  *  With  the  account  here  given  of  the  Auctions  of 
the  ShtttaeM  or  Ugaius,  and  of  the  Chnxx&n^  should 
be  eom  pared  the  more  detailed  statementB  of  Dr.  Olns- 
burg  In  his  valuable  and  elaborate  art.  SjfnagogtUt  In 
the  8d  ed.  of  Kitto's  O^cl.  o/SM.  Ut.  He  makes  the 
sfloe  of  the  Chaxz&n  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  for  lev- 
end  centuries  later,  more  Uke  that  of  the  aexton  or 
beadle  la  our  churches,  than  that  of  deacon,  and  de- 
oSm  that  either  he  or  the  ttgatus  was  appointed  by 
the  Imposition  of  hands.  The  ftinctioo  of  the  legatus, 
he  sajs,  "  was  not  permaoentlj  vested  In  any  Indlrid- 
oal  ordained  for  this  purpose,  but  was  alternately  con- 
felted  upon  any  lay  membw  who  was  supposed  to 
posaeas  the  quallflcations  necessary  for  offiBriog  up 
prayer  in  the  name  of  the  congregation."  A. 

b  The  two  treatises  X>«  deetm  Otionh^  by  Rhenfrrd 
aodVltrinffa  In  Ugolini's  TktMurus^  vol.  xxl.,  occupy 
wssa  Uaan  700  foUo  pages.    The  piesent  writer  has 
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xxi.),  sees  in  them  sunply  a  body  of  men, 
nently  on  duty,  making  up  a  congregatkn  (lev 
being  the  minimum  number  ^),  so  that  there  migfa 
be  no  delay  fn  beginning  the  service  at  the  propef 
hours,  and  that  no  single  worshipper  might  gr 
away  disaf^inted.  Tbe  Utter  hypothens  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  like  body  U 
men,  the  Stationarii  or  Viri  Stationia  of  Jewish 
ArciisBologists,  appointed  to  act  as  permanent  rep- 
resentatives of  the  congregation  in  tlie  servMi  ai 
the  Temple  (Jost,  Ge$ch.  JudatiA,  i.  16^172).  It 
is  of  course  poasibie  that  in  many  cases  the  saint 
persons  may  have  united  both  characters,  and  bee?; 
e.  ^.,  at  once  C^fiosi  and  alms-coUectorB. 

(6.)  It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  dosdy  the  or- 
ganization of  the  synagogue  was  reproduced  in  that 
of  the  Ecdesia.  Hers  also  there  waa  the  single 
presbyter-bishop  [Bishop]  in  small  towna,  a  oonzicil 
of  presbyters  under  one  head  in  lai^  citiea.  Tbe 
UgntM  of  the  synagogue  appears  in  the  AyycXes 
(Hev.  i.  20,  ii.  1),  perhaps  alio  in  the  &rtfrroAet 
of  the  Christian  Church.  To  tbe  elders  aa  such 
is  given  the  name  of  Shepherds  (Eph.  iv.  11;  1 
Pet  V.  1).  lliey  are  known  also  as  ^ya{>uMV9t 
(Heb.  xiii.  7).  Even  the  transfer  to  the  Chnstiui 
proselytes  of  the  once  distinctively  saeerdotal  name 
of  Up§{nf  foreign  as  it  was  to  the  fedlngs  of  the 
Christiana  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  was  not  without 
its  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  synagoinw>  Sceva, 
the  exorcist  Jew  of  Ephesus,  was  proheibly  a  "  chief 
priest  '*  in  this  sense  (Acta  xix.  14).  In  the  edicts 
of  the  later  Roooan  emperors,  the  terms  ipxi*^vs 
and  Upt^f  are  repeatedly  applied  to  tbe  rmcn  of 
synagogues  (Cod.  Theodos.  De  Jud,^  quoted  by 
Vitringa,  Dt  decern  OtioBiSyin  Ugolini,  The$.  xxi.). 
Possibly,  however,  this  may  have  lieen,  in  part, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  scattered  prinsta,  after 
the  de»tructioii  of  the  Temple,  as  the  Rabbis  or 
elders  of  what  was  now  left  to  them  aa  their  only 
sanctuary.  To  them,  at  any  rate,  a  certain  preoe- 
dence  was  given  in  the  synagogue  services.  They 
were  invited  first  to  read  the  lessons  for  the  day. 
The  benediction  of  Num.  tL  82  waa  reserved  for 
them  alone. 

V.  d'orsAtp.  —  (1.)  The  ritual  of  the  syna- 
gogue was  to  a  large  extent  the  reproduction  (here 
also,  as  with  the  fabric,  with  many  inevitable 
changes)  of  the  statelier  liturgy  of  the  Temple. 
This  is  not  the  phoe  for  ao  examination  of  tbe 
principles  and  itiructurB  of  that  UtaqQr,  or  of  the 
baser  elements,  wild  Talmudio.  legends,  enrsea 
against  Christians  under  the  name  of  Epieoreana,* 
and  other  extravagaocee  which  have  mingled  with 
it  (MoCaol,  Old  PaOu,  eh.  xvii.,  xix.).    It  wiU  be 

not  read  thsm  through.    la  thsrs  any  one  Uvlnf  who 
has? 

e  Llgfatlbot^  classification  Is  as  follows.  TheTn 
consisted  of  three  Jodgss,  tbe  Legatus,  whom  this 
writer  Identifies  with  the  Cbsasto,  chiee  Pamasfm, 
whom  he  Identlfles  with  slma-ooUectora  and  eompares 
to  the  deaeoos  of  the  church,  the  Tkzgnmist  or  inter, 
preter,  the  school^msstar  and  his  asststant.  TIm  whole 
la,  however,  very  ooqJectttraL 

d  This  was  bassd  on  a  fontsstki  faftreoee  fhan  Rani 
xiv.  27.  The  ten  unfUthftal  spiss  wsrs  spoken  of  as 
an  '^  evil  eonfrtgtuion,^  SanMedr.  iv.  6|  in  UghUbeai 
/.  c. 

«  •  Dr.  Qlnsburgt  art  Sfnagogug  In  ttie  8d  ed.  «f 
KItto's  Cyriop.  0/  firM.  Ut.^  Ifl.  907,  note,  dsniM  that 
the  Jewish  prayera  oootain  "  curses  against  niilsllina 
under  the  name  of  Bpicureaos.'*  His  seoooai  of  Ihs 
Jewish  liturgy  is  vesy  ftaU  and  IntsreatiBig.  JL 
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Mvgfc,  h  this  place,  to  notice  in  what  way  the 
atisl,  DO  kn  than  the  a.'ganizatioti,  was  connected 
fhh  Use  Acts  of  the  N.  T.  history,  and  with  the 
Qfe  ud  order  of  ibe  ChrisUau  Church.  Here  too 
«e  QMt  witii  miltiplied  ccnneideoces.  I«  would 
'oidlj  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  worship 
i\i»  Chunk  was  identical  with  that  of  the  Synfr- 
eogoe,  oradifitd  (1)  by  the  new  truths,  (2)  by  the 
art  ioititation  of  the  Sapper  of  the  Lord,  (8)  by 
t!»i[«ritoal  Charumatn. 

(i)  i^rom  Uie  synagogue  came  the  use  of  fixed 
fcrutt  of  player.  To  that  the  first  disciples  had 
l«eu  actostofued  from  their  youth.  They  had  asked 
i)mr  Maiter  to  give  them  a  distinctive  one,  and  He 
h'lil  a>m{died  with  their  request  (Lulce  xi.  1),  as 
ilje  Usptlst  had  done  before  for  his  disciples,  as 
ercry  lisbbi  did  for  his.  The  forms  might  be  and 
vat  abmed.  The  PbariBce  might  in  synagogues, 
or,  when  the  s^iiagogues  wen  closed,  in  the  open 
rinct,  recite  aload  the  devotions  appointed  for 
boon  of  prayer,  might  gabble  through  the  Hhema 
r  Hear  0  Isnd,"  etc ,  from  Deut.  vL  i),  his  Kad- 
<^,  his  Sktrndnek  Utreh,  the  eighteen  Btnichoth 
or  UeniDgs,  with  the  **  vain  repetition  **  which  has 
reappeared  m  Christian  worship.  But  for  the  die- 
ripta  this  was,  as  yet,  the  true  pattern  of  devo- 
tioD.  snd  their  Blaster  sanctioned  it.  To  their 
miodi  there  would  seem  nothing  inconsbtent  with 
tne  besrt  worship  in  the  recurrence  t3/l  a  fixed  order 
(wirifiy,  1  (>>r.  xiv.  40),  of  the  same  prayers, 
kjQutt,  doxologies,  such  as  all  lituigical  study  leads 
■  to  think  of  as  existing  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  if 
the  gifts  of  atteranoe  which  characterized  the  first 
period  of  that  age  led  for  a  time  to  greater  freedom, 
U)  trnpraDsditaled  prayer,  if  that  was  in  its  turn 
■eesBded  by  the  renewed  predominance  of  a  fomuU 
fixed  order,  the  altemation  and  the  struggle  which 
hsie  resppcared  in  so  many  periods  of  the  hbtory 
a(  the  Chiueh  were  not  without  their  parallel  in 
thslof  Jwhusm.  There  also,  was  a  protest  against 
the  rigidity  of  an  onbendijig  form.  £liezer  of 
Lfdds,  a  oootemporary  of  the  second  Gamaliel 
(ore.  A.  D.  80-115),  taught  that  the  Ugatus  of  the 
ijnsgogue  should  discard  even  the  Shemdneh  £$- 
rik,  the  eighteen  fixed  parayen  and  benedictions  of 
tla  dsOy  sed  Sabbath  services,  and  should  pray  as 
hit  bssit  prompted  him.  The  o^nse  against  the 
fansslism  into  which  Judaism  stiffined,  was  appar- 
aitlj  too  peat  to  be  fovgiven.  He  was  exoommu- 
nieated  (not,  indeed,  avowedly  on  this  ground),  and 
diedstCasarea  (Jost,  Guch.  JuJerUh,  ti.  86,  i5). 

(i.)  Ths  large  admixture  of  a  didaotio  element 
a  Chratiaa  wwship,  that  by  which  it  was  distiu- 
fuhed  from  all  Gentile  forms  of  adoration,  was 
dented  from  the  older  order.  **  Moses'*  was  **  read 
a  the  synsgogues  every  Sabbath-day  '*  (Acts  xv. 
\\  the  whole  Law  being  read  consecutively,  so  as 
»  fas  eompkted,  according  to  one  cycle,  in  three 
fiMs,  seoording  to  that  which  ultimately  prevailed 
ttd  determined  the  existing  divisions  of  the  He- 
^  text  (Bible,  and  Leyrer,  L  c),  in  the  53 
mb  of  a  mn^  year.  The  writings  ojf  the  Proph- 
M  vera  rssd  as  second  lessons  in  a  corresponding 
4d«r.  They  were  followed  by  the  Derash,  the 
^^•s  npeutk'fiaun  (Acts  xiii.  15),  the  ext)ositioti, 
ths  sermuQ  of  the  synagogue.  The  first  Cnristian 
fttsgognes,  we  must  bdieve,  followed  this  order 
*>th  bat  little  deviation.     It  remained  for  them 

«i»loi^toBdd  *«tbe  other  Scriptures**  which 
^  bad  kanwd  to  reoognize  as  more  precious  even 
'^  ths  Law  itself,  *he  «  prophetic  word  **  of  the 
^  Teitament  whicH  not  less  truly  than  that  of 
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the  OM,  came,  in  epistle  or  in  narrative,  fh>m  tht 
same  Spirit  [Scripture].  The  synagogue  use  ol 
Psalms  again,  on  the  plan  of  selecting  those  wl^icb 
had  a  special  fitness  for  special  times,  answered  to 
that  which  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Church 
of  the  first  three  centuries,  and  for  which  the  sini< 
pie  consecutive  repetiUon  of  the  whole  Psalter,  in  s 
day  as  in  some  Eastern  monasteries,  in  a  week  a& 
in  the  Latin  Church,  in  a  month  as  in  the  English 
Prayer-book,  is,  periiaps,  a  less  satisfactory  substi- 
tute. 

(4.)  To  the  ritual  of  the  synagogue  we  may 
probably  trace  a  practice  which  has  sometimes  been 
a  stumbling-block  to  the  student  of  Christian  an- 
tiquity, the  sul^ect-matter  of  fierce  debate  among 
Christian  controversialists.  Whatever  account  may 
be  given  of  it,  it  bi  certain  that  Prayers  for  the 
Dead  appear  in  the  Church*8  worship  as  soon  as  wc 
have  any  trace  of  it  after  the  immediate  records  of 
the  Apoetolic  ac^  It  has  well  been  described  by  a 
writer,  whom  no  one  can  suspect  of  Romish  ten 
dencies,  as  an  *'  immemorial  practice.'*  Thougl 
**  Scripture  is  silent,  yet  antiquity  pUunly  speaks.** 
The  prayers  "  have  found  a  place  in  every  early 
liturgy  of  the  worid**  (Ellicott,  Destiny  of  t/i^ 
CrtfituTt^  Senn.  vi.).  How,  indeed,  we  may  ask, 
could  it  have  been  otherwise?  The  strong  feeling 
shown  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  that  it  was 
not  "  superfluous  and  vain  *'  to  pray  for  tiie  dead 
(2  Mace  xii.  44),  was  sure,  under  the  influence  oi 
the  dominant  Pharisaic  Scribes,  to  show  itself  in 
the  devotions  of  the  synagogue.  So  far  as  we  trace 
back  these  devotions,  we  may  say  that  there  al^ 
the  practice  is  **  immemorial,*'  as  old  at  least  as 
the  traditions  of  the  Rabbinie  fiathers  (Buxtorf,  Dt 
Synag.  pp.  709,  710  ;  McCaul,  Old  PatJis^  ch. 
xxxviii.).  There  is  a  probability  indefinitely  great 
that  prayers  for  the  departed  (the  Ktidduh  of  kter 
.ludaism)  were  familiar  to  the  synagogues  of  Pales- 
tine and  other  countries,  that  the  eariy  Christiao 
believers  were  not  startled  by  th«n  as  an  innova- 
tion, that  they  passed  unoondemned  even  by  our 
Lord  himself.  The  writer  already  quoted  sees  a 
probable  reference  to  them  in  9  Tim.  L  18  (Elli- 
cott, Past.  Epistletf  in  loc.).  St.  Paul  remember- 
ing Qnesipborus  as  one  whose  "  house  **  had  been 
b<raved  of  him,  prays  that  he  may  find  mercy  of 
the  Lord  "  in  that  day.**  Prayers  for  the  dead 
can  hardly,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  anti-Scrip- 
tural. If  the  English  Church  has  wisely  and 
rightly  eliminated  them  from  her  services,  it  is  not 
bMause  Scripture  says  nothing  of  them,  or  that 
their  antiquity  is  not  primitive,  but  because,  in 
such  a  mattftr,  experience  is  a  truer  guide  than  the 
silenoe  or  the  hints  of  Scripture,  or  than  the  voice 
of  the  most  primitive  antiquity. 

(5.)  The  oonibrmity  extends  also  to  the  times 
of  prayer  In  the  hours  of  service  this  was  obvi* 
ously  the  case.  The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours 
were,  in  the  times  of  the  N.  T.  (Acts  iii.  1,  x.  3, 
9),  and  had  been,  probably,  for  some  time  before 
(Ps.  Iv.  17;  Dan.  vi.  10),  the  fixed  times  of  devo- 
tion, known  then,  and  still  known,  respectively  as 
the  Shack&i'Uh^  the  Mineha^  and  the  'Ardbith; 
the}  had  not  only  the  pruHge  of  an  authoritative 
tradition,  but  were  connected  respectively  with  the 
iwmes  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  whom,  as 
to  the  first  originators,  their  institution  wss  ascribed 
(buxtorf;  Synag.  p.  280).  The  same  hours,  it  ii 
well  known,  were  recognised  in  the  Church  of  the 
second,  probably  in  that  of  the  first  oentufy  alw 
"lem.  Al.  Strom.  1.  c;  Tertull.  De  Orat  e.  in.)* 
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The  ■ftcred  daje  beIon|{ing  to  the  two  lyrteiUa 
leem,  at  fint,  to  preaent  a  eontrMt  rather  tbau  a 
rHeniblanoe;  but  here,  too,  there  i>  a  ajriiiDietry 
irhich  points  to  an  original  eonneetion.  llie  eol- 
emn  day*  of  the  syiiagotrue  were  the  Moond,  the 
fifth,  and  the  aeventh,  the  Usi  or  Sabbath  being 
the  oonclutuon  of  the  whole.  In  whatever  way  the 
ehance  was  brought  about,  the  traiiifer  of  the 
■aiietity  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  Lord's  Day  involved 
a  comisponding  ehange  in  the  order  of  the  week, 
aiKi  the  first,  the  fourth,  and  the  sixth  became  to 
the  Oiristian  society  what  the  other  days  had  been 
to  the  Jewish. 

(6.)  Tlie  following  suggestion  as  to  the  niode  in 
which  this  transfer  was  effected,  in\^lves,  it  is  be- 
lieved, fewer  arbitrary  assumptions  than  any  other 
[oonip.  lx)Ki>'a  Day,  Sabbath],  and  cofuiects  it- 
srif  with  another  interesting  custom,  oonmion  to 
*.he  Church  and  the  Synsgogue.  It  was  a  Jewish 
custom  to  end  the  Sabbath  with  a  feast,  in  which 
titey  did  lionor  to  it  as  to  a  fiarting  Icing.  The 
fi3Ajit  was  held  in  the  synagogue.  A  cup  of  wine, 
over  wliich  a  special  blessing  had  lieen  spoken,  was 
handed  round  (.lost,  Gesch.  Judenfh.  i.  180).  It 
is  olivious  that,  so  long  as  the  Apostles  and  th«r 
followers  continued  to  use  the  Jewish  mode  of 
reckoninsT,  so  Ions;,  i.  e,  as  they  fratemize<i  with 
their  brethren  of  the  stock  of  Abraham,  this  would 
coincide  in  point  of  time  with  their  iuwpov  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  A  supper  on  what  we 
should  oUl  Sunday  evening  would  have  been  to 
tliem  on  the  tfctmd.  By  degrees,  as  has  been 
shown  elsewhere  [!>onD*B  Suppkr],  the  time  be* 
came  later,  passed  on  to  midni};ht,  to  the  early 
dawn  of  the  next  day.  So  the  Ixwd's  Supper 
ceased  to  be  a  supper  really.  So,  as  the  Chureh 
rose  out  of  Judaism,  the  supfjer  gave  its  hoUncM 
to  the  coming,  instead  of  titnciny  it  from  the  de- 
parting day.  The  day  came  to  be  irvptcur^,  because 
It  bei^n  with  the  iuw¥oy  KupiaK6y."  Cinidually 
the  Sabbath  ceased  as  such  to  lie  observed  at  all. 
The  practice  of  oliserving  both,  as  in  the  Chureh 
of  Kome  up  to  the  fifth  century,  gives  us  a  trace 
of  the  transition  period. 

(7.)  From  the  synagogue  bstly  came  many  less 
conspicuous  practices,  which  meet  us  in  the  litur- 
gical life  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Ablutk>n, 
entire  or  partial,  before  entering  the  place  of  meet- 
ing ^Heb.  X.  22;  John  xiii.  1-15;  Tertull.  De  OmU 
eap.  li.);  standing  and  not  kneeling,  as  the  attitude 
of  prayer  (Luke  xviii.  11;  Tertull.  ibid.  cap.  xxiii.); 
Jie  arms  stretched  out  (Tertull.  ibid.  cap.  xiii.); 
the  face  turned  toward  tlie  Kibleh  of  the  East 
^lem.  Al.  Strom.  L  c);  the  responsive  Amen  of 
the  congregation  to  the  prayers  and  benedictions 
of  the  elders  (1  Cor.  xiv.  16).^  In  one  strange  ex- 
oeoti^al  custom  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria  we 

* 

trace  the  wilder  type  of  Jewish,  of  oriental  devotion, 
niere,  in  the  closing  responsive  chorus  of  the  prayer, 


•  It  has  always  to  be  boms  In  mind  that  the  word 
obviously  coloed  for  the  purposes  of  Christian  lib, 
%aA  Is  applied  lo  the  first  iostaooe  to  the  supper  (1  Cor. 
d.  20),  afterwards  to  the  day  (Rev.  i.  10). 

b  One  point  of  contraitt  it  as  strilclng  as  these  points 
of  msembUnee.  The  Jew  prayed  with  his  head  oov- 
trsd,  with  the  TaUith  drawn  over  his  ean  and  nach- 
■wf  to  the  shoulders.  The  Oraek,  however,  habitually 
m  worship  as  in  other  acts,  weo  hare-headed  ;  and 
Jtee  Apostle  of  the  Oentlle  churehee,  veoouncing  all 
.  asly  pi^iiiUess,  leoognJsas  tUs  as  uon  fttting,  mors 
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the  worshippers  not  only  stretched  oat  tlMir 
and  lifted  up  their  hands,  but  leapt  op  witli 
gMtures  (to^  re  w^Sos  hrty^futpU  ••  ^  they 
would  fain  rise  with  their  prayers  to  heaveo  itadf 
(Clem.  Al.  8tr<m.  vii.  40).«  This,  loo,  raprodneed 
a  custom  of  the  synagogue.  Three  ttnies  did  the 
whole  body  of  wonhii^wrs  leap  np  siDuttaiiBOiiil} 
as  they  repeated  the  great  Ter-sanctos  hymn  of 
Isaiah  vi.  (Vitringa,  p.  1100  ff.;  Buxtorf,  eap.  x.). 

VI.  Judicial  Functions.  —  (1.)  The  haguaiEe  oi 
the  N.  T.  shows  that  the  officers  of  the  sjsagogiie 
exercised  in  certain  cases  a  judicial  power.  The 
synagogue  itself  was  the  plaee  of  trial  (Lake  xiL 
11,  xxL  12);  even,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  of  the 
actual  punishment  of  scourging  (Matt.  x.  17 ;  Hark 
xiii.  9).  They  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  r^^ht 
of  inflicting  any  severer  penalty,  unless,  onder  this 
head,  we  may  include  that  of  exoommnnication,  or 
'*  putting  a  man  out  of  the  sj-nagogoe  **  (John  xii 
42,  xvi.  2),  pbemg  him  under  an  anathema  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  22;  Gal.  i.  8,  9),  ''delivering  him  to  Satan" 
(\  Cor.  V.  5;  1  Ilni.  i.  20).  (Me}w  and  Stanley, 
in  loc.)  In  some  cases  they  exercised  the  right, 
even  outside  the  limits  of  Palestine,  of  sdsing  the 
persons  of  the  accused,  and  soiding  them  in  chains 
to  take  their  trial  before  the  Supreme  Cooneil  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  ix.  2,  xzii.  5). 

(2.)  It  is  not  quite  so  easy,  however,  to  define 
the  nature  <^the  tribunal,  and  the  preeiae  limits  of 
its  Jurisdietk>n.  In  two  of  the  passages  misnJ  to 
(Matt.  X.  17;  Mark  xiu.  9)  they  are  eanfaUy  die- 
tinguished  from  the  wv49puL^  or  eoaneils,  yet  both 
appear  as  instruments  by  which  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligious penseution  might  fasten  on  its  vietims. 
l^e  explanation  commonly  given  that  the  4)oanci] 
sat  in  the  synagogue,  and  was  thus  identified  with 
it,  is  hardly  satisfactory  (Leyrer,  in  Hersog'a  ReaU 
Encyk.  MSynedrien").  It  seems  mon  probable 
that  the  council  was  the  huger  tribunal  of  ^,  which 
sat  in  every  city  [Council],  Uentieal  with  that 
of  the  seven,  with  two  Levites  as  snsnssms  to  eadi, 
which  JosephuB  describes  as  acting  in  the  smaller 
provincial  towns  {Ant.  iv.  8,  $  14;  B.  J.  u.  90, 
\  6),<'  and  that  under  the  term  synagogne  we  ai« 
to  understand  a  smaller  ooori,  probably  thai  of  the 
Ten  Judges  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Gem.  iUeroa. 
Baniiedr.  1.  e.),  consisting  either  of  the  eMen,  the 
ohaxsan,  and  the  legatua,  or  otherwise  (as  HmafcJd 
oo^jectures,  i.  898)  of  the  ten  Bafisnim,  or  OAm 
(see  above,  IV.  4). 

(8.)  Here  also  we  trace  the  outline  of  a  Chriatiao 
bstltution.  Hie  ^icJcXi;Wa,  either  by  itself  or  by 
appointed  delegates,  wss  to  act  as  a  Coort  of  Arhi- 
tration  in  all  disputes  among  its  members.  The 
elders  of  the  Chureh  were  not,  however,  to  deseend 
to  the  trivial  disputes  of  daily  life  {rk  fimrutd) 
For  these  any  men  of  eommon  seose  and  fiuiuess, 
however  destitato  of  ofllchd  honor  and  positloo  (m 
i^ov0€vrifi4voi)  wouM  be  enough  (1  Car.  vi.  1-8). 


natural,  mom  In  harmooy  with  the  tight  ealaCion  ef 
the  sexes  (1  Oor.  xL  4). 

c  The  same  cuxious  praotMe  ezfetad  In  cba  17th 
century,  and  Is  perhaps  not  yet  eztfoet  In  the  Gboreb 
of  AbyMlnla,  in  this,  as  in  other  ttdngs,  piaaarving 
mors  than  any  ether  Ohristlaa  sodety,  the  type  of 
Jndaitm  (Ludolf,  Hist.  JStkiop.  UL  6 ;  Stanly,  Eastftn 
CkwreA,  p.  13). 

d  The  Identiioallon  of  theae  two  la  doe  to  as  » 
geokNia  coqleeturs  by  OvDtina  (on  Matt.  v.  Sl)^ 
additton  of  two  seilhas  er 
her  In  both  easss  eqoal. 
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Rv  !kt  cidcn,  as  for  thoae  <^  the  sjniigoc^ie,  were 
MKTfsd  the  gnirer  o&naes  agniiut  religion  aiid 
mof^M.  Ill  such  cuea  they  had  power  to  excoiu- 
DaDMste,  to  •«  put  oat  of**  the  KccJesia,  which  had 
tik»  the  place  of  the  tjuagogue,  sonietimea  by 
\bmr  OVD  aatbority,  aometimei  with  the  couient 
'4  the  whole  aocietj  (1  Cor.  t.  4).  It  is  worth  men- 
kiooing  thai  Hammond  and  other  commentators 
bave  anoi  a  refereooe  to  these  judicfad  fbucUona  in 
Junes  u.  2-4.  The  special  sin  of  those  who  fawned 
Dpoo  the  rich  was,  on  thia  view,  that  they  were 
'-jwigtt  of  eril  thoughts,"  carrying  respect  of  per- 
ania  into  their  administration  of  justice.  The  in- 
r^rpretation,  liowevtf ,  though  ingenious,  is  hardly 
•atl»ently  soppoited.  £.  U.  P. 

*  SjfmngOffitts  »$  rghted  io  the  Sprtttdof  Chri*' 

lirtnitfi.  —  That   the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel 

biade  moeh  use  uf  the  synagot^ues  in  spreading  Uie 

ivcw  bith  IS  evident  from  many  passages  in  the 

Uiok  of  Acts.    Thus  Paul  in  Damascus  (iz.  20),  ini- 

nwliiitely  after  his  conversion,  **  preached  Christ  in 

the  »y1u^;o<;ues,  that  he  is  the  Sou  of  God.**     So 

I'aol  and  liamabas  at  Salauiis  in  Cyprus  (xiii.  5) 

-  (4rrsched  the  word  of  God  in  the  synagogues  of 

I'^tt  .lews:  *'  and  so  again  at  Autioch  hi  Pisidia  (xiii. 

14-16};  and  yet  again  at  Iconium  (ziv.  1).     When 

I'mI  and  Silas  liad  come  to  Amphipolis  (xrii.  1, 2), 

-wba«  was  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews,**  it  is  stated 

that  **  Paul,  as  his  manner  was,  went  in  unto  them, 

mA  three  sabbath-days  reasoned  with  them  out  of 

(be  .Scriptures.**   Coniim;  thenee  to  Berea  (xvii.  10), 

they  ^'went  into  the  synaguf^ue  of  the  Jews."     At 

.\theiis  (xvii.  16,  17),  while  PhuI  was  waiting  for 

h.«  companions,  **  he  disputed  in  the  synagogue  with 

the  Jews,  and  with   the  devout*'  [Greeks].     At 

Ccrinth  (xviii.  4),  ^*  he  reasoned  in  the  synagogue 

every  nbbath,  and  persuaded  the  Jews  and  the 

(;fiMks.*'     At  Ephesus  (xviii.   19)  *«be    himself 

rotered  into  the  synagogue,  and  reasoned  with  the 

Jews.**     In  tike  numner,  Apollos  at  Ephesus  (xviii. 

26)  •*  began  to  speak  boldly  in  the  synagogue;  '*  and 

vlicn,  in  Achua  (xriii.  28),  **  be  mightily  oonnnoed 

the  Jews,  and  thai  publicly,  showing  by  the  Scrip- 

tofes  that  Jeans  was  Christ,*'  it  was,  doubtless,  m 

the  synagogues  that  ha  did  so.     That  this  use 

jf  the  pbee  was  sometimes  bng  continued  is  seen 

in  the  statement  of  xix.  8,  tlMt  in  Ephesus  Paul 

**  went  bito  the  s}'nagogue,  and  spake  boldly  for  the 

ipsoe  of  three  months,  disputing  and  persuading 

ite  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God." 

These  passages  are  more  tlum  iiifBeient  to  show 
tfast  iu  the  eariy  dilfusion  of  Christianity  the  syna- 
gogues bore  a  very  important  part.     To  its  first 
pssehers  they  aff>rded  a  pulpit  and  an  audience,  — 
K  pface  where  they  could  set  forth  their  new  doctrine, 
and  an  assembly  prepared  to  hear  it.     In  the  free 
sid  pliable  order  of  the  synagogne^serrice,  an  oppor- 
anity  of  Scripture-reading,  exposition,  or  exhort*- 
.  on  seems  to  have  bem  offered  to  any  who  wished 
it    Of  such  opportupities  our  Ijoid  had  made 
bsbitual  use  (Matt.  W.  28,  xiii.  M;  Hark  i.  21; 
Joko  vL  59;  ^I  ever  taught  in  the  synagogues," 
lohn  xviiL  20).      In  Luke  ir.  18,  it  is  said  of 
Jesos  at  Naaanth,  that,  **at  Am  oustom  was,  he 
vent  into  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath-day,  and 
iCoW  «p  to  read,**  and  after  the  reading  began  an 
address  to  the  peopfe.     When  Piaul  and  Bamahas 
■in  St  Antioeh  in   Pisidia  (AcU  xiii.  15),  it  is 
Artsd  that,  waller  the  reading  of  the  kw  and  the 
iniAclB,  ths  tnkrs  of  the  synagoffue  setU  unto 
hm^  esying,  Ye  men  and  brethren,  if  ye  have  any 
*«d  of  exhMtatigo  for  the  people,  say  on.**     The 
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opposition  of  the  Jews  to  Christianity  was  not  fbr 
flome  time  so  developed  that  its  spostles  were  ex- 
cluded from  this  privilege  of  the  synagogue.  Ip 
erery  Jewish  community  (and  one  was  found  in 
almost  every  city  of  the  civilized  world)  there  were 
persons  ready  to  hear  and  recdve  a  faith  which 
offered  itself  as  the  necessary  complement  of  the 
Jewish  religion  and  scriptures.  But  the  syna- 
gogues brought  together  many  Gentiles,  who  had 
either  become  roeoLben  of  the  Jewish  body  by  cir- 
cumcision, or  had  adopted  the  belief  and  worship 
of  the  Jews  without  submitting  to  the  ritual  law 
[pKOSELTmJ.  The  ktter  chss  were,  doubtless, 
more  open  than  the  Jews  themselves  to  the  truths 
and  principles  fA  Christianity. 

It  was  under  the  influences  of  the  synagogue  that 
the  Greek  language  assumed  the  peculiar  character 
which  fitted  it  to  be  tlie  vehicle  for  Christian  teach- 
ing. That  process  of  translating  Jewish  ideas  into 
Greek  wopIs,  which  we  see  first  in  the  Septuagint. 
n)ust  have  gone  on  wherever  Jewish  worship  was 
conducted  in  the  Greek  language;  that  is,  in  most 
synagogues  out  of  Palestine,  and,  to  some  extent 
certainly,  in  those  of  Palestine  itself.  [Lamguaok 
o7  TiiK  New  Tistament.]  Henoe  arose  the 
idiom  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  oobred  by 
Semitic  forms  of  speech,  and  tlioroughly  impreg- 
nated witli  the  religious  conceptions  common  to 
both  the  Okl  and  New  Testamente.  The  posses- 
sion of  such  an  idiom,  fully  developed  and  widely 
understood,  was  an  important  advantage  to  the  first 
preachers  of  Christianity.  Many  new  words  must 
be  formed,  many  old  words  taken  in  new  connec- 
tions and  senses,  before  the  hngu^e  of  Xenophon 
could  expresa  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  But  clianges 
like  these  require  time  for  their  acooroplishmeut: 
if  it  had  been  left  for  the  apostles  to  make  and  in- 
troduce them,  the  spread  of  the  new  religion  must 
have  been  seriously  retarded. 

It  is  not  easy  to  overestimate  the  value  of  these 
preparations  and  opportmiities  for  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel.  Unquestionably,  they  had  much  to  do 
with  its  immediate  and  rapid  progress.  The  Ntw 
Testament  accounts  of  this  progress  will  not  seen, 
incredible  to  any  one  who  duly  appreciates  these 
favoring  influences.  Among  the  causes  which  by 
dirine  arrangement  paved  the  way  for  the  spread 
of  Christianity,  we  may  ekim  as  high  a  phioe  for 
the  general  planting  of  the  Jewish  B}'nagogues,  as 
for  the  unirersal  diffusion  of  the  Greek  language. 
or  the  unifying  conquests  of  the  Roman  Empire 

J.  H. 

SYNAGOGUE,  THB  GREAT   (H^.^ip 

nbS*T|n).  The  InstitotioD  thus  described,  though 

not  Biblical  in  the  sense  of  ooeurring  as  a  word  in 
the  Canonical  Ssriptures,  is  yet  too  ckisely  con- 
nected with  a  large  number  ^  Biblical  facts  and 
names  to  be  passed  over.  In  the  absence  of  direct 
historical  data,  it  will  be  best  to  put  together  the 
traditions  or  coi\jeetures  of  Rabbinic  writers. 

(I.)  On  the  retani  of  the  Jews  from  Babybn,  a 
great  council  was  appointed,  according  to  these 
traditions,  to  rsoi)|^ixe  the  religious  life  of  the 
people.  It  consisted  of  120  members  {MegiUolh, 
17  6,  18  c),  and  these  were  known  as  the  men  of 
the  Great  Sjiiagogue,  tlie  successors  of  the  prophets, 
themselves,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  by  scriltet 
prominent,  hidividually,  as  teachers  {JHrke  Abotk 
I  i.  1 ).  Ezra  was  recognised  ss  president.  Among 
I  the  other  members,  in  part  toother,  in  part  sue* 
Qsvively,  were  Joshua,  th«  high-priest,  Zerubbabs) 
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nd  their  eom|Ninioni,  Daniel  and  the  three  **  chQ- 
dren/*  the  prophets  HafCKaif  Zechariah,  MaUchl, 
the  mien  Neheniiali  and  Mordecai.  Their  aim  was 
to  restore  again  the  crown  or  glory  of  Israel,  u  e. 
bo  reinstate  in  its  majesty  the  name  of  God  as 
Great,  Mighty,  Terrible  (Deut.  vU.  21,  z.  17;  Neh. 
i.  6,  ix.  82;  Jer.  xzxli.  18;  Dan.  ix.  4).  To  this 
end  they  collected  all  the  sacred  wrttins^s  of  former 
ages  and  their  own,  and  so  coinpleteH  the  canon  of 
the  O.  T.  Their  work  included  the  revision  of  the 
text,  and  this  was  settled  by  the  introduction  of 
the  vowel  points,  which  have  been  handed  down  to 
OS  by  the  Masoretic  editors.  They  instituted  the 
feast  of  Purim.  They  oiganized  the  ritual  of  the 
synaiKogue,  and  gave  their  san'^tion  to  the  Shemdneh 
Earih,  the  eighteen  solemn  benedictions  in  it 
(Rwald,  Girich.  iv.  193).  Their  decrees  were  quoted 
afterwards  as  those  of  the  elders  (the  wptefivrtpoi 
of  Mark  vii.  8,  the  ^x»oi  ^^  ^'^^^  ^-  ^^^  27«  33), 
the  Dihre  SdphMm  (=:  words  of  the  scrilies),  which 
were  of  more  authority  than  tlie  I^tw  itself.  They 
left  behind  them  the  characteristic  saying*  handed 
down  by  Simon  the  high-priest,  the  last  member 
of  the  order,  '*  Be  cautious  in  Judging;  train  up 
many  scholan;  set  a  hedge  about  the  I^w*'  (Pirhe 

Aboth^  i.  1).       [SCKIBE8.] 

(2.)  Much  of  this  is  evidently  uncertain.  The 
absence  of  any  historical  mention  of  such  a  body, 
not  only  in  the  0.  T.  and  the  Apocrypha,  but  in 
Josephus,  Philo,  and  the  Seder  Ohim^  so  that  the 
eariiest  record  of  it  is  found  in  the  Pirke  Abtiih^ 
eire.  the  second  century  after  Christ,  had  led  some 
erities  (e.  g^  De  Wette,  J.  D.  Michaelis)  to  reject 
the  whole  statement  as  a  Rabbinic  invention,  rest- 
ing on  no  other  foundation  than  the  existence,  after 
the  exile,  of  a  Sanhedrim  of  71  or  72  raemliers, 
charged  with  supreme  executive  functions.  Ewald 
(0>mA.  /sr.  iv.  192)  is  disposed  to  adopt  this  view, 
and  kwks  on  the  number  120  as  a  later  element,  in- 
troduced for  its  symbolic  significance.  Jost  (  Geich. 
des  Jud.  i.  41)  nuuntains  that  the  Greek  origin  of 
the  word  Sanhedrim  points  to  its  Uiter  date,  and 
that  its  functions  were  prominently  Judicial,  while 
those  of  the  so-called  Great  Synagogue  were  prom- 
inently legislative.  He  reoogniaes,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  probability  that  120  was  used  as  a  round 
number,  never  actually  made  up,  and  thinks  that 
the  germ  of  the  institution  is  to  be  found  in  the 
85  names  of  those  who  are  recorded  as  having 
joined  in  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  of  Neh. 
X.  1-27.  The  narrative  of  Neh.  riii.  13  clearly 
unplies  the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  acting  as 
jounsellorB  under  the  presidency  of  Ezra,  and  these 
nay  have  been  (as  Jost,  following  the  idea  of  an- 
other Jewish  critic,  suggests)  an  assembly  of  dele- 
^tes  from  ail  provincial  synagogues  —  a  synod  (to 
nse  the  terminology  of  a  later  time)  of  the  National 
Chureh.  The  Pirke  Aboth^  it  should  be  men- 
tioned, speaks  of  the  Great  Synagogue  as  ceasing 
*'o  exist  before  the  historical  origin  of  the  San- 
aedrim  (x.  1),  and  it  Is  more  probable  that  the  lat- 
ter rose  out  of  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  former 
than  that  f^e  former  was  only  the  mythical  trans- 
fer of  the  latter  to  an  earlier  time.  (Comp.  Leyrer, 
%.  V.  Sytingogty  die  gi'oue^  in  Heraog's  EneyMop. ) 

E.  H.  P. 

SYNTYCHB  {l,vrrlxn  [*^ccideni^  evetd]: 
Synfvchf\,  a  female  member  of  tbe  Church  of 
Phibpp.,  uientioned  (Phil.  iv.  2,  3)  along  with  an- 
jther  named  Euodiab  (or  rather  Euodia).  To 
what  has  been  said  under  the  latter  head  the  fol- 
•isriDg  nmy  be  added.    The  Apostle*s  injunction 
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to  these  two  women  is,  thai  theyshtiald  Bwe  b 
harmony  with  one  another:  from  which  w  isrfei 
that  they  had,  more  or  less,  failed  in  thie  rmptet. 
Such  humony  was  doubly  important,  if  they  held 
an  office,  as  deaconnesses,  in  the  chureh :  and  H  m 
highly  probable  that  this  was  ihe  ease.  Thcr  Ikad 
affi>rded  to  St.  Paul  active  oooperation  under  dif 
ficuH  circumstances  (iv  r^  tvayytKitp  vwiiexji9v» 
fioij  ver.  2),  and  perh^w  there  were  at  Pfaifippi 
other  women  of  the  same  class  (aTni'cr,  ibid.).  At 
all  events  tliis  passage  is  an  iUustraUon  of  vhat  the 
Gospel  did  for  women,  and  women  for  tlie  Gcmpd, 
in  the  Apostolic  times :  and  it  is  the  more  tutenat- 
ing,  as  having  reference  to  that  chureh  which  was 
the  first  founded  by  St  Paul  io  Eun^te,  and  the 
first  member  of  which  was  Lydia.  Some  thoughts 
on  this  suljeot  will  be  found  in  Rilliet,  Comm.  tur 
t^plirt  avx  Philipp.  pp.  811-814.        J.  S.  H. 

STR'AGXJSE  CXvpoKolkrat :  Syraaua\.  Tbe 
celebrated  eity  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  St. 
Paul  arrived  thither  in  an  Alexandrian  ship  from 
Melita,  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxviU.  12). 
The  magnificence  which  Cicero  describes  as  sUll  re^ 
maining  ui  his  time,  was  then  no  doubt  greatly  im- 
paired. The  whole  of  the  resources  of  Sicily  had 
been  exhausted  in  the  civil  wars  of  Csesar  and 
Pompey,  and  the  piratical  warfiure  which  Sextus 
Pompeius,  the  youngest  son  of  the  latter,  snbse- 
quently  carried  on  against  the  triumvir  Octarius. 
Augustus  restored  Syracuse,  as  also  Catana  and 
Centoripa,  which  last  had  contributed  much  to  the 
successful  issue  of  his  stmggle  with  Sextus  Pompeius. 
Yet  the  island  Ortygia,  and  a  very  small  portion  oi 
the  mainland  acyoining,  sufiSced  toar  the  new  ook>- 
nists  and  the  remnant  of  the  former  populatkn. 
But  the  site  of  Syracuse  rendered  it  a  convenient 
place  for  the  African  corn-ships  to  touch  at,  fior  tba 
harbor  vna  an  excellent  one,  and  the  fountain  Are- 
thusa  in  the  island  furnished  an  unfailing  supply  d 
excellent  water.  The  prevalent  wind  in  this  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  is  the  W.  N.  W.  This  would 
carry  the  vessels  fh>m  the  com  r^ion  lying  east 
ward  of  Cape  Bon,  round  the  southmt  point  of 
Sicily,  Cape  Pachynus,  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
island.  Creeping  up  under  the  shelter  of  this,  they 
would  lie  either  in  the  harbor  of  Messana,  or  at 
Rhegium,  until  the  wind  changed  to  a  aouthcm 
point  and  enabled  them  to  fetch  the  Campanisii 
harbors,  Puteoli  or  Gaeta,  or  to  proceed  as  far  ai 
Ostia.  In  croasing  fiiom  Africa  to  Sicily,  if  the 
wind  was  excessive,  or  varied  two  or  three  poiots 
to  the  northward,  they  would  naturally  bear  up  kr 
Malta,  —  and  this  had  probably  been  the  case  with 
the  '•  Twins,"  the  ship  in  which  St.  Paul  found  a 
passage  afbor  his  shipwreck  on  the  coast  <^  that  isl- 
and. Arrived  in  Malta,  they  watched  for  the  op- 
portunity of  a  wind  to  take  them  westward,  and 
with  such  a  one  they  readily  made  Syracuse.  To 
proceed  further  while  it  continued  blowing  would 
have  exposed  them  to  the  dangers  of  a  lee-shore,  and 
accordingly  they  remained  **  three  days.*-  TV* 
then,  the  wind  having  probably  shifted  into  a  west- 
erly quarter  ao  as  to  give  them  smooth  water, 
coasted  the  shore  and  made  (wcpicA^^yres  jcan?r- 
Tdtrofjity  fit)  Rhegium.  After  one  day  there,  ths 
wind  got  round  still  more  and  blew  firom  the  south 
they  therefore  wdghed,  and  arrived  at  Puteoli  in  ths 
course  of  the  second  day  of  the  run  (Acta  xxviiL 
12-14). 

In  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  voyage,  Sicily  did  not 
supply  the  Romans  with  com  to  the  extent  it  had 
done  in  the  time  of  King  Hiero,  and  in  a  lea  depw 
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■  bli  M  Hm  time  of  Cicao.  It  b  an  erra ,  how- 
mr,  to  tupiKMe  thai  the  soil  waa  exhausted;  for 
iSnho  txfnmkj  sajs,  that  for  ooi^,  and  some  other 
^oeUoDi,  Skilj  even  surpassed  Italy.  But  the 
soootxj  had  beeoroe  depopalated  bj  the  long  soies 
)( vara,  and  iriien  it  paased  into  the  hands  of  Rome, 
ker  great  nobles  turned  vast  tracts  into  pasture, 
lu  the  time  of  Auguatus,  the  whole  of  the  centre 
ef  the  tdand  was  occupied  in  this  manner,  and 
uBong  its  exports  (except  fix>m  the  neighborhood 
df  tbe  mkanic  region,  where  excellent  wine  was 
podoced),  fat  stock,  hides,  and  wool  appear  to  have 
bea  the  prominent  articlea.  These  grazing  and 
Wse-breeding  fiurms  were  kept  up  by  slave  labor; 
•bd  ihk  was  tlie  reason  that  the  whole  island  was 
ill  a  chronic  state  of  disturbance,  owing  to  the 
tlwti  eonttnually  running  away  and  forming  banda 
i4  tfiguids.  Sometimes  these  became  so  formi- 
iibie  ai  to  rw]ttu«  the  aid  oi  regular  military  opera- 
tion U)  put  them  down ;  a  circumstance  of  which 
Tlbenus  ijrsochus  made  use  as  an  argument  in 
bfor  c£  his  measure  of  an  Agrarian  law  (Appiao, 
B,  C.  I  'J),  which  would  have  reconverted  the  spa- 
eioos  grass-lands  into  small  arable  fiftrms  cultivated 
bj  Homan  freemen. 

In  tlte  time  of  St.  Paul  there  were  only  five  Ro- 
msQ  colimies  in  Sicily,  of  which  Syraaise  was  one. 
TIm  othen  were  Catena,  Tauromeoium  Themue, 
tod  Tpdaris.  Messaiia  too,  although  not  a  colony, 
«u  s  town  filled  with  a  Roman  population.  Frob- 
•Ut  its  inhabitants  were  merchwits  connected  with 
ibt  wine  trade  of  the  neighborhood,  of  which  Mes- 
Bans  was  the  shipping-port.  Syracuse  and  Panor- 
isBi  mn  iu)portani  as  strategical  points,  and  a 
Rooan  foroe  was  kept  up  at  eif^.  Sicels,  Sicani, 
Mfv^etes,  and  Iberes  (aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
alaiMi,  or  very  early  settlers),  still  existed  in  the 
iaterior,  in  what  exact  political  condition  it  is  im- 
posdble  to  say;  but  most  likely  in  that  of  villeins. 
Sciae  few  towns  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  having 
the  Latio  franchise,  and  some  as  paying  a  fixed 
tribute;  bat  with  the  exception  of  the  five  colonies, 
the  owners  of  the  soil  of  the  island  were  mainly 
peat  abeentee  proprietors,  and  almost  all  its  prod- 
ace  came  to  Rome  (Strabo,  vL  c.  2;  Appian,  B,  C 
ir.  U  S:,  V.  15-118;  Cicero,  Verr,  iv.  53;  Plin. 
B.  N,  iL  8).  J.  W.  B. 

8TB1A  (D^H.:  2vp<a:  Syria)  is  the  term 
Mi  tiDDOghottt  our  rerdon  for  the  Hebrew  Aram^ 
as  weD  ss  for  the  Greek  ^vpia-  The  Greek  writers 
psenJly  regarded  it  as  a  contraction  or  corruption 
ofAssrria  (Herod,  vii.  63;  Scylax,  PeripL  p.  80; 
DioD]ft.  Perieg.  970^975;  Eustath.  Comment,  ad 
lot,  etc).  But  this  derivation  is  exceedingly  donbt- 
fsL   Most  probably  S}Tia  is  for  Ttyria^  the  ooun- 

^  about  rfwr  (^2),  or  Tyre,  which  was  the  first 
«f  tlie  Sjrian  towns  known  to  the  Greeks.    The 

RKDblsnee  to  Assyria  pnD^^)  Is  thus  purely  ao- 
»intal;  and  the  two  words  must  be  regarded  as 
nrality  completely  distinct 

1-  Oeogn^ienl  JSxtent— It  is  nrj  diflWlt  to 
h  the  limits  of  Syria.  The  Hebrew  Aram  seems 
to  eoauncoee  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Palestine, 
^  to  eiteod  thence  northward  to  tne  skirts  of 
I'wtt,  westward  to  the  Meditenanean,  a.id  east- 
iifd  pnbahiy  to  the  Rhabour  River.  Its  chief 
^iv^Bins  sre  Aram-Dammesek,  or  "  Syria  of  Da- 
Mseas,' Anm-Zobah,or  "  Syria  of  Zr.bah,'*  Aram- 
waiar.  ^  Heaopolamia,**  or  ••  Syria  of  the  Tw. 
««■%**  and  Psdan-Aram,  *«  the  pUiu  Syria,"  oi 
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<*  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.*  Of  thesf 
we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  idenUfying  the  llrst  with 
the  rich  country  about  Damascus,  l}'ing  between 
Anti-Iibanus  and  the  desert,  and  th«i  last  with  the 
district  about  Uarran  and  Orfah,  the  fiat  oomitr} 
stretching  out  fh>m  the  western  extremity  of  Mons 
Masius  toward  the  true  source  of  the  Khabuur  at 
Hnt  el-Ain,  Aram-Naharaim  seems  to  be  a  term 
including  this  last  tract,  and  extending  beyond  it, 
though  how  far  beyond  is  doubtful  The  "  two 
rivers  "  intended  are  [Hobably  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  which  approach  very  near  each  other  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Diarbekr;  and  Aram-Naha- 
raim  may  have  origmally  been  applied  especially  to 
the  mountain  tract  which  here  separates  them.  If 
so,  it  no  doubt  gradually  extended  its  meaning;  Ibt 
in  Gen.  xxiv.  10  it  clearly  includes  the  district 
about  Harraii,  the  Padan-Aram  of  other  places. 
Whether  the  Scriptural  meaning  ever  extends  much 
beyond  this  is  uncertain.  It  is  perhaps  most  prob- 
able that,  as  the  Mesopotamia  of  the  later  Greeks, 
so  the  Aram-Naharaim  of  the  Hebrews  was  limited 
to  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  country  con- 
tained between  the  two  great  streams.  [See  Meso- 
potamia.] Arara-Zolwh  seems  to  be  the  tract 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Coele-Syria;  since,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  reaches  down  to  the  Great  River 
(2  Sam.  viii.  8,  x.  16),  and  on  the  other  excludes 
Hamath  (2  Sam.  viii.  9, 10).  llie  other  divisions 
of  Aram,  such  as  Aram-Maachah  and  Aram-beth- 
Rechob,  are  more  difficult  to  locate  with  any  cer- 
tainty. Probably  they  were  portions  of  the  tract 
inter^'oning  between  Anti-Iibemus  and  the  desert. 

The  Greek  writers  used  the  term  Syria  still  mors 
vaguely  than  the  Hebrews  did  Aram.  On  the  one 
hand  they  extended  it  to  the  Euxine,  including  in 
it  Cappadocia,  and  even  Bithynia  (Herod,  i.  72, 76, 
ii.  104;  Strab.  xri.  1,  $  2;  Dionys.  Perieg.  972); 
on  the  other  they  carried  it  to  the  borders  of  f^pt, 
and  made  it  comprise  Philistia  and  Edom  (Herod, 
iii.  6;  Strab.  xvi.  2,  $  2).  Again,  through  the 
confusion  in  their  minds  between  the  Syrians  and 
the  Assyrians,  they  sometimes  included  the  country 
of  the  latter,  and  even  its  southern  neighbor  Baby- 
kmia,  in  Syria  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  2).  Still  they 
always  to  have  had  a  feeling  that  Syria  Proper 
a  naiTower  region.  Herodotus,  while  he  calla  the 
Cappadocians  and  the  Assyrians  Syrians,  gives  the 
name  of  Syria  only  to  the  country  lying  on  the  Med* 
iterrauean  between  Cilicia  and  Egypt  (ii  106, 157, 
169,  iii.  6, 91 ).  Diouysius,  who  vpeaSu  oi  two  Syrias, 
an  eastern  and  a  western,  asaigns  the  first  plaei 
to  the  latter  {Peri§g.  885).  Strabo,  like  Herod- 
otus, has  one  Syria  only,  which  he  defines  as  the 
maiitime  tract  between  £^Qrpt  and  the  Gulf  of  Issot. 
The  ordinary  use  of  the  term  Syria,  by  the  LXX. 
and  New  Testament  writers,  u  even  more  restricted 
than  this.  They  distinguish  Syria  from  Phcenicia 
on  the  one  hand,  and  fom  Samaria,  Judssa,  Idu- 
msea,  etc.,  on  the  other.  In  the  present  article  it 
seems  best  to  take  the  word  in  this  narrow  sense, 
and  to  regard  Syria  as  bounded  by  Amanus  and 
Taurus  on  the  north,  by  the  Euphrates  and  tba 
Arabian  desert  on  the  east,  by  Palestine,  or  the 
Holy  Land,  on  the  south,  by  the  Meditcnaneao 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  and  then  by  Phos 
nicia  upon  the  west.  The  tract  thus  circumserihed 
i  is  about  800  miles  lon^  from  north  to  soutii,  and 
from  50  to  150  miles  broad.  It  contains  an  ana 
of  about  80,000  square  miles. 

2.  General  Phytical  FtatvrtM,  —  The  gnanl 
character  of  the  tract  is  mountaioiwi%,  as  t£s  Ha 
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bRw  name  Aram  (trum  r  root  tlgnifyltig  **  beigbt  ^*) 
tufBcientlj  implies.  On  the  west,  two  longitudinal 
chains,  running  parallel  with  the  coaat  at  no  great 
diRtanoe  froni  one  another,  extend  along  two  thirds 
of  the  length  of  Syria,  from  the  latitude  of  Tyre  to 
that  of  Antioch.  These  cbuns,  toward  the  south, 
were  known  respectively  aa  Libanus  and  Anti- 
Libanus,  after  which,  about  kt.  Z6°,  the  more 
western  chain,  Libanus,  became  Bargylus,  while  the 
eastern,  sinking  into  comparative  insignificance, 
was  without  any  special  appellation.  In  the  kti- 
^ude  of  Antioch  the  longitudinal  chains  are  met  by 
tbe  cha*ji  of  AmanuS)  an  outlying  barrier  of  Taurus, 
having  the  direction  of  that  range,  which  in  this 
part  is  from  southwest  to  northeast  From  this 
tioint  northward  to  the  true  Tauras,  which  here 
bounded  Syria,  and  eastward  to  the  Kuphrates 
about  Birth -jik  and  SumetMt^  the  whole  tract  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  mountains  infinttelj  ramified; 
Ddlow  which,  toward  Sttjta*  and  Aleppo,  are  some 
elevated  plains,  diversified  with  ranges  of  hills,  while 
south  of  these,  in  aliout  lat.  86^,  you  enter  the 
desert.  The  most  fertile  and  valuable  tract  of 
Syria  is  the  long  vnlley  inten-entng  between  U- 
banus  and  Anti-Libanus,  which  slopes  southward 
from  a  point  a  little  north  of  l{aall>ek,  and  is  there 
drained  by  the  Litnny ;  while  above  that  point  the 
slope  is  n(»lhward,  and  the  streams  form  tbe 
Orontes,  whose  course  is  in  that  direction.  'Ilie 
northern  mountain  region  is  also  fairly  productive; 
but  the  soil  of  the  plains  about  Aleppo  is  poor,  and 
the  eastern  flank  of  the  Anti-Ubanus,  except  in  one 
pfauje,  is  peculiarly  sterile.  The  exception  is  at  the 
lower  or  southern  extremity  of  the  chain,  where 
the  stream  of  the  Barada  forms  the  rich  and  de- 
lightfol  tract  already  described  under  the  head  of 
Damascus. 

8.  Tht  Mouniiin  Rangtt,  —  (a.)  Lebanon.  Of 
tbe  various  mountain  ranges  of  Syria,  I^banon 
possesses  the  greatest  interest  It  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Litany  to  Arh^^  a  distance  of  nearly 
100  miles,  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  Jura  lime- 
lione,  but  x-aried  with  sandstone  and  basalt  It 
culminates  toward  its  northern  extremity,  half-way 
between  Triix>li  and  Beyrut,  and  at  this  point  at- 
tains an  elevation  of  nearly  10,000  feet  (Robinson, 
BibL  Researches^  iii.  647).  Ancientlj  it  was 
thickly  wooded  with  cypresses,  cedars,  and  firs;  but 
It  is  now  very  scantily  clothed.  As  a  minute  de- 
•eriptiou  of  its  present  condition  has  been  already 
given  in  the  proper  place,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pro- 
tong  tbe  present  account  [Lebanon.]  {b.)  Anti- 
Libanus.  This  range,  as  the  name  implies,  stands 
over  against  l^banon,  running  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, I.  e.  nearly  north  and  south,  and  extending 
the  same  length.  It  is  composed  of  Jura  limestone, 
oolite,  and  Jura  dolomite.  The  culminating  point 
ia  Hermon,  at  the  southern,  or  rather  the  south- 
eastern end  of  the  chain ;  for  Anti-Libanus,  unlike 
libanus,  bifurcates  at  its  lowest  extremity,  dividing 
Into  two  distinct  ridges,  between  which  flows  the 
stream  of  the  Hnsbtyru  Hermon  is  thought  to  ex- 
seed  the  height  of  9,000  feet,  (c.)  Bargylus.  Mount 
bargylus,  called  now  Jtbel  Nowiri  toward  the 
louth,  and  toward  ^e  north  Jdttl  Kraad,  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  eUKebir  (Eleutherus), 
learly  opposite  Hems,  to  the  vicinity  of  Antioch,  a 
Jstanoe  of  rather  mora  than  100  miles.  It  la 
separated  from  Lebanon  by  a  comparatively  level 
VBct  15  or  20  miles  broad  (e^BtiJtevn),  through 
which  liows  the  stream  called  el-Keinr,  Mount 
liaiKTlVB  is  broader  than  Lebanon,  and  throws  out 
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m  number  of  ahoK  spurs  east  and  west  boUi 
the  sea  and  toward  the  valley  of  tbe  Oronin 
One  of  the  western  spurs  terminates  in  %  rennik- 
able  headland,  known  to  tbe  ancients  as  iloont 
Casius,  and  now  called  Jtbel  et-Akra^  or  tbe  **  fiaU 
Mountain,'*  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  a 
height  exceeding  6,000  fcct  At  tbe  northeni  ex- 
tremity of  Bai|^tts,  where  it  overhangs  the  kma 
course  of  the  C^txites,  was  Daphne,  the  ddidoos 
suburb  of  Antioch,  and  the  &vorite  haunt  of  its 
luxurious  populace.  (</.)  Amanus.  North  of  the 
mouth  of  tbe  Orontes,  between  its  oourK  end  tbe 
eastern  shore  of  the  Golf  of  Issus  (JthnHferm;, 
lies  the  range  of  Amanua,  which  extends  from  tiie 
southwest  end  of  the  gulf,  in  a  northeasterly  di- 
rection, a  distance  of  86  or  90  miles,  and  fiimllr 
forms  a  Junction  with  Taurus  in  about  kMig.  %° 
25'.  Amanus  divides  Syria  from  Cilicia.  and  U  a 
stony  range  with  bold  rugged  peaks  and  oonicai 
summits,  formed  of  serpentines  and  other  secondary 
rocks  supporting  a  tertiary  formati<Mi.  Its  a\tnee 
elo'atron  is  5,000  fret,  and  it  terminates  abmptlTst 
Rns  el-KhoMzir,  hi  a  high  cliff  overhanging  theses, 
lliere  are  only  two  or  three  passes  across  it;  and 
one  alone,  that  of  BtUftn^  is  tolerably  commodknu. 
Amanus,  like  Anti-Libanus,  bifurcates  at  its  south 
western  extremity,  haniig,  besides  its  lerminatioo 
at  the  Ra$  elrKhanzir^  another,  now  called  Mian 
Dayh^  which  approaches  within  about  six  miles  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  and  seems  to  be  ths 
Pieria  of  Strabo  (xvi.  2,  §  8).  This  spar  is  of 
limestone  formation.  The  flanks  of  Amanus  sze 
well  clothed  with  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  larch,  or 
copses  of  myrtle,  arbutus,  oleander,  and  other 
shrubs.  The  range  was  well  known  to  the  Aasyrisiui, 
who  called  it  Kknmnna^  and  not  unf^oently  c*tt 
timber  iu  it,  which  was  conveyed  thenoe  to  their 
capital. 

4.  The  Rvetn.  —  The  principal  riven  of  SjTis 
are  the  Litany  and  the  Orontea.  Tlie  Litany  iprioga 
ttom  a  small  lake  situated  in  the  middkp  (tf  the 
Coele-Syrian  valley,  alout  sue  miles  to  the  sooth- 
west  of  Baalbek.  Hence  it  descends  the  valley 
called  tl-BQkaa^  with  a  course  a  little  west  of 
south,  sending  out  on  each  side  a  number  of  eanafa 
fior  irrigation,  and  receiving  rills  from  the  opposita 
ranges  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  which  com- 
pensate for  the  water  given  off.  The  chief  of  tbeie 
is  called  tt-BArdony^  and  dcsooids  from  Lebaaoa 
near  ZahUh,  The  B6kaa  narrows  aa  it  proceedf 
southward,  and  terminates  in  a  goi^  thrMgh 
which  the  Litany  forces  itself  with  a  course  which 
IS  still  to  the  southwest,  flowing  deep  between  high 
precipices,  and  spanned  by  a  bold  bridge  of  a  singis 
areb,  known  as  the  Jitr  Burgkus,  Having  smegsd 
fh>m  the  ravine,  it  flows  fGst  southwest  by  west, 
and  then  nearly  due  south,  till  it  reaches  tbe  hti- 
tude  of  Tyre,  when  meeting  tbe  moantains  of  Upper 
Galilee,  It  is  forced  to  bend  to  the  west,  and,  pa*** 
ing  with  many  windings  throu^  the  low  coast 
tract,  enters  the  sea  about  6  miles  north  of  the 
great  Phoenician  dty.  The  entire  course  of  (he 
stream,  exclusive  of  smaU  windings,  is  about  bu 
miles.  Tlie  source  of  the  Orontes  is  but  about  16 
miles  fh>m  that  of  the  Litany.  A  little  north  of 
Baalbek,  the  highest  point  or  water-shed  of  the 
Ccele-Syrian  valley  is  reached,  and  the  ground  be> 
gins  to  descend  northward.  A  small  rill  fareab 
out  tram  tbe  fbot  of  Anti-Ubanos,  which,  after 
ffowing  neariy  due  north  for  16  miles  across  tbt 
phun,  meets  another  greater  sonice  gifsn  art  by 
Lebanon  in  Isi.  840  88",  which  is  uew 
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Om Irat  »haid  of  tiw  stream/'  The  Orontei  from 
1^  point  ilowB  down  ihe  yaXiej  to  the  northeast, 
nd  puuDs;  through  the  Bnhr  el-Kndrt  —  a  lake 
lixnt  6  luikt  bng  and  9  broad  —  appitwches  Hemt 
(bme),  which  it  learea  on  its  right  bank.  It 
IbcQ  fbwi  ftir  90  miles  nearly  doe  north;  alter 
thidif  00  approaehmg  Hamah  (Hamath),  it  makes 
I  liigbt  bend  to  the  east  round  the  base  of  the 
it^i  Krhayi^,  and  then,  entering  the  rich  pusture 
eomtry  of  el-Gkab,  runs  northwest  and  north  to 
Jkr  HttiHd,  The  tributaries  wbieh  it  reoeiTes  in 
this  p«t  of  its  coune  are  many  but  small,  the  only 
rae  d  any  importanoe  being  the  Wady  el-SaruJ, 
wfaieb  enters  it  from  tlie  west  a  little  below  Hamath. 
At  Jitr  Hadii/j  or  **  the  Iron  &idge,'*  the  course 
of  the  Oroutes  suddenly  changes.  Prevented  by 
tite  Tu^  of  Amanus  from  flowing  any  further  to 
tbe  nofth,  it  sweeps  round  boldly  to  the  west,  and 
nodvlDg  a  large  tributary  -~  the  Knrn-Su — from 
tbe  noilbesst,  the  volume  of  whose  water  exceeds 
ill  ovn,  it  enters  the  broad  valley  of  Antiocb, 
*'doDbling  back  here  upon  itself,  and  flowing  to 
the  loathwest**  In  this  port  of  its  course  the 
Orantes  has  been  compared  to  the  Wye  (Stanley, 
Smii  ami  PaUttine^  p.  409).  The  entire  length 
of  the  Btieam  is  estimated  at  above  900  miles. 
Iti  modern  name  is  the  Nahr  el-AM^  or  **  Kebel 
Streun,"  sn  appellation  given  to  it  on  account  of 
iti  lioloioe  and  impetuosity  in  many  parts  of  its 
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The  other  Syrian  streams  of  some  consequence, 
bendes  the  Litany  and  the  Orontes,  are  the  Ba^ 
r><«/a,  or  lUver  of  Damascus,  the  Koweik,  or  Rirer 
of  Aleppo,  and  the  Sttjw,  a  tributary  of  the  Ru> 
phntcs.  The  cosnae  of  the  Bttraiia  has  aheady 
been  described  under  the  head  of  Damascus.  [Da- 
HAsojs.]  I1ie  KoiDtik  rises  in  the  highlands 
Koth  of  iim-  Ttd)y  from  two  sources,  one  of  which 
ii  known  as  the  Bnlokh^Su,  or  '>  Fish-River.*'  It 
nemi  to  be  the  Chains  of  Xenophon  {Anab.  1.  4, 
i  d).  Its  coarse  is  at  first  east,  but  soon  becomes 
With,  or  a  little  west  of  south,  to  Aleppo,  after 
vhieh  it  meanders  considotibly  through  the  high 
plain  loath  of  that  city,  finally  terminatmg  in  a 
sanh  known  as  el-Maikh,  The  Sajur  rises  a 
little  fattber  to  the  north,  in  the  mountains  north 
iiAw^Tab,  Its  course  for  the  first  35  miles  is 
■Mithcsst,  after  which  it  runs  east  for  16  or  SO 
Biiiei,  finally  lesoming  its.  first  direction,  and  flow- 
ing bj  the  town  of  Sttjw  into  the  Euphrates.  It 
ii  1  Ittger  river  than  the  Kowtik^  though  its  course 
ii  Kareely  so  kmg. 

5.  Tkt  lobes. —  The  principal  lakes  of  Syria 
v«  the  Agk-Dengw,  or  Lake  of  Antiocb ;  the  8a- 
^'UoA,  or  Salt  Lake,  between  Aleppo  and  Balis; 
the  Bakr  tl-Kadti,  on  the  Upper  Orontes;  and 
the  Bakr  d-Merj,  or  Lake  of  Damascui.  {a, )  The 
Uke  of  Antioch  is  an  obfeng  fresh-water  basin,  10 
Biles  kng  by  7  broad,  aiinated  to  the  north  of  the 
^tei,  where  it  sweeps  round  through  the  plain 
^  ^"li,  before  receiving  the  Kara-Su,  It  is 
''■"Bed  by  the  waters  of  three  large  streams  —  tne 
^Sa,  the  J/rtn,  and  tiie  ilsMwd— which  ool- 
ket  the  drainage  of  the  great  mounts  tract  lying 
Mrtheastand  east  of  Antioch,  between  the  dOth 
•n)  37th  parallels.  It  has  been  argued,  from  the 
"iBwt  of  Xenophon  and  Strabo,  that  this  bke  did 
M  east  in  sndent  times  (Rennell,  JUuatraiion$  of 
w  y^iOm  of  Cyme,  p.  65),  but  modem  inves- 
*P*Miia  ponoed  upon  the  spot  are  thought  todia- 

f"MC  this  theory  (Ainsworth,  RtuartktB  m  Meto- 

^'^^^  P  390).  The  waten  flow  into  the  lake  on 
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the  east  and  north,  and  flow  out  o!  it  at  its  sootli- 
west  angle  by  a  broad  and  deep  stream,  known  aa 
the  Kam-Su,  which  falls  into  the  Orontes  a  few 
miles  above  Antioch.  (6.)  The  Sabakhah  is  a  sah 
lake,  into  which  only  insignificant  streams  flow, 
and  which  has  no  outlet  It  lies  midway  between 
fialis  and  Aleppo,  the  route  between  these  places 
passing  along  its  northern  shore.  It  is  longer  than 
the  Lake  of  Antioch,  but  narrower,  being  about  18 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  4  miles  only  fWim 
north  to  south,  even  where  it  is  widest  (c.)  Ihe 
Bahr  d-Kade$  is  smaller  than  either  of  the  forego- 
ing lakes.  It  has  been  estimated  at  8  miles  Imtg 
and  3  broad  (Pococke,  Description  of  the  £tnty  i 
140),  and  agaba  at  6  miles  long  and  3  broad  (ChU' 
ney,  KvpftraU*  Exp,  i.  394),  but  has  never  been 
accurately  measured.  Pococke  conjectures  tha>i  it 
is  of  recent  formation ;  but  his  only  reason  seems  to 
be  the  silence  of  ancient  writers,  which  is  scarcely 
sufiSdent  to  prove  the  point.  (</.)  The  Bahr  eL 
Merj^  like  the  piece  of  water  in  which  the  Koweik 
or  River  of  Aleppo  ends,  scarcely  deserves  to  be 
called  a  Uke,  since  it  is  little  better  than  a  huge 
marsh,  llie  length,  according  to  Colonel  Chesney, 
is  9  miles,  and  the  breadth  3  miles  {h'vphraL  Eap. 
i.  503);  but  the  size  seenos  to  vary  with  the  seasons, 
and  with  the  extent  to  which  irrigation  is  used 
along  the  coiuw  of  the  Bnrada,  A  recent  travel- 
ler, who  traced  the  Bnradn  to  its  termination, 
found  it  divide  a  few  miles  bek)W  Damascus,  and 
observed  that  each  branch  terminated  in  a  marsh 
of  its  own;  while  a  neighboring  stream,  the 
Atortdj\  commonly  regarded  as  a  tributary  of  the 
Barada^  also  lost  itself  in  a  third  marsh  separate 
fh>m  the  other  two  (Porter  in  Gtograph.  Journ, 
nvi.  48-46). 

6.  The  Great  Valley. -^^j  faf  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  Syria,  and  on  the  whole  its  most 
striking  feature,  is  the  great  valley  which  reaches 
from  the  plain  of  Un^^  near  Antioch,  to  the  nar- 
row goige  on  which  the  Litany  enters  hi  about  lat 
330  30^.  This  valley,  which  runs  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Syrian  coast,  extends  the  length  of  330 
miles,  and  has  a  width  varying  from  6  or  8  to  15 
or  30  miles.  The  more  southern  portion  of  it  was 
known  to  the  ancients  as  Coele-S}Tia,  or  **the 
Hollow  Syria,"  and  has  been  already  descrilied. 
[C<KLE8TRIA.]  In  length  this  portion  is  rather 
more  than  100  miles,  terminating  with  a  screen  of 
hills  a  little  south  of  Bem$^  at  which  point  the 
northeastern  direction  of  the  valley  also  ceases, 
and  it  begins  to  bend  to  the  northwest  The  lower 
valley  iVom  Hemt  downward  is  broader,  generally 
speaking,  and  richer  than  the  upper  portion.  Here 
was  "Hamath  the  Great"  (Am.  vi.  9),  now 
Hamah;  and  here  too  was  Apameia,  a  city  but 
little  inferior  to  Antioch,  suirounded  by  rich  pas- 
tures, wliere  Sdeucus  Nicator  was  wont  to  feed  COO 
elephants,  800  stallion  horses,  and  80,000  mares 
(Strab.  xvl.  9,  §  10).  The  whole  of  this  region  is 
fertile,  being  watered  not  only  by  the  Orontes,  but 
by  the  numerous  afiiuents  which  flow  into  it  from 
the  mountain  ranges  inchMdng  the  valley  on  either 
side. 

7.  The  Northern  Highhndt* — Northern  Syria, 
especially  the  district  called  Onnmnginij  between 
Taurus  and  the  Euphntes,  is  still  very  bisufli- 
ciently  explored.  It  seems  to  be  altogether  an  ele- 
vated tract,  consisting  of  twisted  spurs  from  Taurus 
and  Amanus,  with  narrow  valleys  between  them, 
which  open  out  into  bare  and  sterile  pUdns.  The 
valleys  themselves  are  not  very  AttUe.     They  an 
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initere«1  by  amall  BtrBunSf  producing  ofteif  abun* 
iwai  fisli,  and,  for  the  moat  partf  flowing  into  the 
Orantea  or  tlie  Euphratet.  A  certain  number  of 
the  more  .central  ones,  however,  unite,  and  eonati- 
tute  the  "  river  of  Aleppo,**  which,  unable  to  reach 
either  of  the  oceanic  atreama,  forma  (aa  we  have 
leen)  a  lake  or  marah,  wherein  ita  watera  evaporate. 
Along  the  eourae  of  the  Euphratea  there  ia  rich  land 
and  abundant  vegetation;  but  the  character  of  the 
ootratry  thence  to  the  valley  of  the  Orontea  ia  bare 
kud  woodleaa,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towna, 
where  (hiit-treea  are  cultivated,  and  orcharda  and 
gardena  make  an  agreeable  appearance.  Moat  of 
this  r^on  ia  a  mere  aheep-walk,  which  growa  more 
and  more  harah  and  repulaive  aji  we  approach  the 
■outi),  where  it  gradually  mlnglea  with  the  deaert 
The  highcat  elevation  of  the  plateau  between  the 
two  ri^-era  ia  1600  feet;  and  thia  height  ia  reached 
BOon  aftt'r  leaving  the  Euphratea,  while  toward  the 
weat  the  decline  ia  gradual. 

8.  The  Eatfem  Desert.  —  Eaat  of  the  inner 
mountain-chain,  and  aouth  of  the  cultivable  ground 
about  Aleppo,  ia  the  great  Syrian  Deaert,  an  *'  ele- 
t'atetl  dry  upland,  for  the  moat  part  of  gypaum  and 
marla,  producing  nothing  but  a  few  apare  buahes  of 
wormwood,  and  the  uaual  aromatic  planta  of  the 
wildemeaa."  Here  and  there  bare  and  Htony  ridgea 
of  no  great  height  crosa  thia  arid  region,  but  fail  to 
draw  water  teotti  the  aky,  and  have,  conaequeiitly, 
no  atreama  flowing  ftoni  them.  A  few  welia  aup- 
piy  the  nomad  population  with  a  brackiah  fluid. 
hi\e  region  ia  traveraed  with  difficulty,  and  haa 
ne\'er  bran  accurately  aurveyed.  The  moat  remark- 
able oaaia  ia  at  P^yra,  where  there  are  aeveral 
amali  atreama  and  abundant  palm-treea.  [See  Tad- 
Moii.]  Toward  the  more  weatem  part  of  the  re^ 
gion  along  the  /oot  of  the  mountain  range  which 
Uiere  bounda  it,  ia  likewiae  a  good  deal  of  tolerably 
fertile  country,  watered  by  the  atreama  which  flow 
eaatward  from  the  range,  and  after  a  longer  or  a 
ahorter  course  are  kxt  in  the  deaert  .  The  l)e»t  known 
and  the  moat  productive  of  theae  tracta,  which  seem 
atolen  fh>m  the  desert,  ia  the  fiimous  pkin  of  I)a- 
Biaacua  —  the  eUGhutah  and  el~Mtfj  o(  the  Araba 
— already  described  in  the  acnnint  given  of  that  city. 
[Damascus.]  No  ri\'al  to  this  **  earthly  pflradiae  *  * 
b  to  be  found  along  the  rest  of  the  chain,  aince  no 
other  atream  flowa  down  from  it  at  all  comparable 
to  the  Barada;  but  wherever  the  eastern  aide  of  the 
chain  haa  been  viaited,  a  certain  amount  of  cultiva- 
ble territory  haa  been  found  at  ita  foot;  com  ia 
grown  in  placea,  and  olive-treea  are  abundant 
(Uurckhardt,  TravtU  in  Spia,  pp.  124-129;  Po- 
oocke,  Deto-iplion  of  the  JCatt,  ii.  146).  Further 
from  the  hilla  all  ia  bare  and  repulsive;  a  dry,  hard 
deaert  like  that  of  the  Sinaitio  peninaula,  with  a 
soil  of  marl  and  gravel,  only  rarely  diveraifled  with 
Band. 

9.  Chitf  Divitions.  —  According  to  Strabo,  Syria 
Proper  waa  divided  into  the  following  diatricta: 
(1.)  Commfiginif  (2.)  CyrrhesUcn;  {3.)SeUucUf 
(4.)  Ode-Syria  ;  and  (6.)  DamatcM.  It  we  take 
ita  limita,  however,  aa  laid  down  above  ($  1),  we 
nuat  add  to  theae  diatricta  three  othera:  Chalybo- 
itfia,  or  the  country  about  Aleppo;  ChalcU  or 
Childdiciy  a  amall  tract  aouth  of  thia,  about  the 
ake  in  which  the  river  of  Aleppo  enda;  and  Pai- 
myrend,  or  the  deaert  ao  far  aa  we  conaider  it  to 
lave  been   Syrian,     (a.)  Commaginef*  lay  to  the 

a  The  root  of  tbla  name  appears  In  the  eariy  Aasyr- 
te  laaeiipttocif  as  that  of  a  people,  the  Qummukh^  or 
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north.  Its  capital  was  Samoeata  or 
The  territory  ia  aaid  to  have  been  fidrly  fertile,  but 
amall;  and  from  thia  we  may  gather  that  it  did  not 
descend  lower  than  about  Ain-  Tab.  (6. )  Fnm  Am- 
Tah^  or  perhapa  from  a  point  higher  np,  oommeooed 
Cirrkeniiea  or  Cyrigtica.  It  waa  Umnded  <m  the 
north  by  CtmmagM^  on  the  northwest  by  Ama- 
nttf,  on  the  weat  and  aonthwest  br  SeUmeU,  and 
on  the  south  by  Chnlybomti$  or  the  rqjpon  of  Cbal- 
ybon.  Both  it  and  Commnffini  reaped  eaatward 
to  the  Euphrates.  Cyrrhe$tioa  was  so  caOed  from 
ita  capital  CjTrhua,  which  aeems  to  be  the  modem 
Conu,  It  included  Hierapolis  {Bambuk)^  Batnae 
{Dahabt),  and  Gindarua  (GindmieM).  (c.)  Cbal- 
ybonitia  aicljoined  Cyrrhestka  on  the  sooth,  lyins 
Iietween  that  region  and  the  desert.  It  eztetjded 
probably  from  the  Euphrates,  about  BalU,  to  Mouct 
St.  Simeon  {AmguU  Dngh),  Like  Cyrrfaeatica,  it 
d^ved  ita  name  from  ita  capital  city,  whwh  waa 
Chalybon,  now  corrupted  into  BaUb  or  Aleppo. 
((/.)  Chalcidio^  waa  south  of  the  more  western  por- 
twn  of  Chalybonitis,  and  was  named  from  its  capi- 
tal, Chalcia,  which  seems  to  be  marked  bjthe  mod- 
em Kennatseiin^  a  little  aouth  of  the  lake  in  which 
the  River  of  Aleppo  enda  (Pococke,  TraveUy  iL  149  V 
(e.)  Seleuda  lay  between  Cyrrheatica,  Chalybonitis, 
and  Chalcia  on  the  one  nde,  and  the  Meditenancan 
on  the  other.  It  waa  a  lai^e  province,  and  coo- 
tained  four  important  aubdiviaiona:  (1)  Seleod* 
Proper  or  Pieria,  the  little  comer  b^ween  Amanua 
and  the  Orontes,  with  its  capita],  Seleueia,  on  the 
coast,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Orontea:  (2)  Anti- 
ochia,  the  region  about  Antioch;  (3)  l^jiodictnie. 
the  coast  tract  betwem  the  mouth  of  the  Orootes 
and  Phoenicia,  named  ailer  ita  capital,  I^aodiceia 
(atill  called  Ladikiyeh),  which  was  an  excellent 
port,  and  situated  in  a  moat  fertile  district  (Strab. 
xvi.  2,  $  9);  and  (4)  Apamto^,  conaisting  of  the 
valley  of  the  Orontes  tnm  Jitr  Badid  to  Bamak, 
or  perhaps  to  //ems,  and  having  Apameia  (now  Fa- 
nUeh)  for  its  chief  city.  (/.)  Coele-Syria  lay  aouth 
of  Apameia,  l)eing  the  continuation  of  the  Great 
Valley,  and  extending  from  Benu  to  the  gon^  in 
which  the  vaUey  ends.  The  chief  town  of  this 
region  waa  Udiopolia  (Baalbtk).  (£/.)  Damasc^n^ 
included  the  whole  cultivable  tract  between  the 
bare  range  which  breaka  away  frt>m  Anti^Libanua 
in  lat  33°  80^,  and  the  hills  which  shut  in  the 
valley  of  the  Awqf  on  the  south.  It  lay  east  of 
Coele-Syria  and  southwest  of  Palmyrte^  (A.) 
Palmyi^n^  was  the  name  applied  to  the  whole 
of  the  Syrian  Desert.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Euphrates,  on  the  north  by  Chalybcnitia 
and  Chalcidio^,  on  the  weat  by  Apam&i^  and 
Coele-Syria,  and  on  the  aouth  by  the  great  deaert  of 
Arabia. 

10.  Princ^l  Tbtons.— The  chief  towns  of  Syria 
may  be  thua  airanged,  aa  nearly  aa  possibfe  in  the 
order  of  their  importsnoe:  1.  Antioch;  2.  Damas- 
cus;  3.  Apameia;    4.  Seleuda;    6.  Tadmor  or 
Palmyia;  6.  Laodioeia;  7.  £piphaoeia(Hamath); 
8.  SamosaU;  9.  Hierapolis  (Mabog);  10.  Chaly- 
bon ;  11.  Emesa ;  12.  HeUopoIis  ;  13.  Laodiceia 
ad   Lihaoum  ;    14.   Qyirhua  ;    16.  Chalds  ;    16 
•Poseldeium  ;   17.  Hersdeia ;   18.   Gindarus  ;  I? 
Zeugma;   20.  Thapsacus.     Of  tliesa,   Samoeata 
Zeugma,  Thapsaeus,  are  on  the  Euphmtes;  Sekndai 
LaodiceUi,  Poeeideium,  and  Heradeia,  on  the  sea- 
shore; Antioch,  Apaineia,  Epiphaneia,  and  Emesa 
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(lliai)aB  the  Orantes:  Hdjopoib  Mid  Ijiodloek 
•1  lilaniinL,  in  Codfr-Syrim;  Hiermpolu,  Chalybon, 
CjfiHittt,  Gbakk,  and  Gindaras,  in  the  northern 
k^Uuds;  Diunucna  on  the  skirts,  and  Pklrayra 
is  tbe  centre  ol  the  eutem  desert. 

11.  Hutary.  —  Tbe  first  occupants  of  Syria  ap- 
par  to  fasTB  been  of  Hamitic  descent  The  Ca- 
osntidi  ne*s,  the  Hittites,  Jebnsites,  Amorites, 
ile^sn  -jOBneeted  in  Scripture  with  ^ypt  and 
Qliiopii.,  Cash  and  ICznum  (Gen.  x.  6  and  lft-18) ; 
lad  even  faidependently  of  this  evidence,  there  seems 
to  be  idBdent  reason  fbr  believing  that  the  races 
in^jneiUoD  stood  In  dose  ethnic  connection  with 
tteOiihite  stock  (Rawfinson's  fferodotui,  iv.  243- 
M5).  These  tribes  occupied  not  Palestine  only, 
te  also  Lower  Syria,  in  very  eariy  times,  as  we 
aKj  gather  from  the  &ct  tha/  Hamath  is  assigned 
to  IImb  m  Genesis  (z.  18).  Afterwards  they  seem 
to  have  become  poeaeand  <^  Upper  Syria  also,  for 
vheo  tbe  Assyrians  fint  push  their  oonqueats  be- 
joti  the  Eophrates,  they  find  the  HitUtes  {Khnt(i) 
■toUidHd  in  strength  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Gfnt  River.  After  a  whik  the  ftret  comers,  who 
■oc  ilill  to  a  great  extent  nomads,  received  a 
Shemitie  infusion,  which  most  probably  came  to 
tlm  from  the  southeast.  The  family  of  Abraham, 
vbw  original  domicile  was  in  liower  Babylonia, 
coar,  perhaps,  be  best  regarded  as  ftimishing  us 
vHh  %  tptamen  of  the  migratory  movements  of  the 
period.  Another  example  is  that  of  ChedorhK>raer 
«Hh  hb  confederate  kings,  of  whom  one  at  least  — 
Aofiphel  — most  have  been  a  Shemite.  Themove- 
WDl  may  hare  begun  befiire  the  time  of  Abraham, 
nd  henee,  perliaps,  the  Shemltic  names  of  many  of 
the  inhabitants  wlien  Abraham  first  comes  into  the 
nulty,  as  Abimeleeh,  Mdchizedek,  Eliezer,  etc.o 
The  only  Syrian  town  whose  existence  we  find  dis- 
tioetly  mariud  at  this  time  is  Damascus  (Gen.  xiv. 
15,  XT.  %\  which  appears  to  have  been  already  a 
)iaee  of  some  importance.  Indeed,  in  one  tradition, 
ibnbam  is  said  to  have  been  king  of  Damascus 
or  a  time  (Sic  Dam.  Fr.  80);  but  this  is  quite 
eovwthy  of  credit  Next  to  Damascus  must  be 
pheed  Hamath,  which  is  mentioned  by  Moses  as  a 
«dlkixnm  phoe  (Num.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  8),  and 
<ppeus  in  Egyptian  papyri  of  the  time  of  the 
^teenth  dynasty  ( Cnmbridge  Kuay^  1858,  p. 
M).  Syria  at  this  time,  and  for  many  centuries 
iAcreaids,  seems  to  have  been  brokm  up  among  a 
mtmber  of  petty  kingdoms.  Several  of  these  are 
■■DtioDed  in  Scripture,  as  Damascus,  Rehob, 
Mndtth,  Zobah,  Geshur,  etc  We  alao  hear  oo- 
riMNiallj  of  uMe  hing$  of  Syria  and  of  the  Hit- 
titM'^  (1  K.  X.  29;  2  K.  vii.  6)~an  expression 
Uieative  of  that  extensive  subdivision  of  tbe  tnct 
tt<ng  oomcroos  petty  chiefs  which  is  exhibited  to 
■  very  elesriy  m  tbe  eariy  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
At  nrions  timet  diflkent  states  had  the  pre^mi- 
Mee;  bat  none  was  ever  strong  enough  to  estab- 
tA  la  authority  over  the  othen. 

Tbe  Jewi  first  come  into  hostile  contact  with  the 
Sjiius,  tPk/er  that  nnme,  in  the  time  of  David. 
Tils  van  of  Joshua,  however,  must  hare  often  been 
*^  SjTian  chiefe,  with  whom  he  disputed  the 
P**towu  of  the  tract  about  Lebanon  and  Hermon 
Ml  xL  2-18).  After  his  time  the  Syrians  were 
ywnUy  undisturbed,  until  Darid  bc^jui  his  ag- 

K^OBVB  wan  upon  them.   Claiming  the  frontier  of 
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((jcn.  XV.  18),  David  made  war  on  Hadadezer,  king 
of  Zobah,  whom  he  deibated  in  a  great  battle,  Uf 
ing  18,000  of  his  men,  and  taking  fcom  him  1,000 
chariots,  700  horsemen,  and  20,000  footmen  (2  Sam. 
viii.  8,  4,  13).  The  Damascene  Syrians,  having 
endeavored  to  succor  their  kinsmen,  were  likewise 
defeated  with  great  loss  (i&mI  ver.  5);  and  the 
blow  so  weakenMl  them  that  they  shortly  afterwards 
submitted  and  became  David's  subjects  (ver.  6). 
Zobah,  however,  was  fiu-  from  being  subdued  as 
yet  When,  a  fl^w  yean  later,  the  ^monites  de- 
termined on  engaging  in  a  war  with  David,  and 
applied  to  the  Syrians  fbr  aid,  Zobah,  together  with 
Beth-Rehob,  sent  them  20,000  footmen,  and  two 
other  Syrian  kingdoms  furnished  13,000  (2  Sam. 
X.  6).  This  army  being  completely  defeated  by 
Joab,  Hadadeaer  obtained  aid  from  Blesopotamia 
{ibid.  ver.  16),  and  tried  the  chance  of  a  third  bat- 
tle, which  likewise  went  against  him,  and  produced 
the  general  aubmission  of  Syria  to  the  Jewbh 
monaroh.  The  submission  thus  h&gan  continued 
under  the  reign  of  Solomon,  who  "reigned  over 
all  the  kingdoms  fh>m  the  river  (Euphrates)  unto 
the  land  of  the  Philistines  and  unto  the  border  of 
Egypt;  they  brought  presents  and  served  Solomon 
aUthe  days  of  his  life  '*  (1  K.  iv.  21).  The  only 
part  of  Syria  which  Sobmon  lost  seems  to  hare 
been  Damascus,  where  an  independent  kingdom 
was  set  up  by  Kexon,  a  natire  of  Zobah  (1  K.  xi. 
23-25).  On  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms^ 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Rehoboam,  the  remainder 
of  Syria  no  doubt  shook  off  the  yoke.  Damascus 
now  became  decidedly  the  leading  state,  Hamath 
being  second  to  it,  and  the  northern  Hittites, 
whose  capital  was  Oirchemish  near  Bnmbuk^  third. 
[Carchkmish.]  The  wan  of  this  period  fiill  most 
properly  into  the  history  of  Damascus,  and  have 
olroidy  been  described  in  the  account  given  of  that 
city.  [Damascus.]  Thehr  result  was  to  attach 
Syria  to  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  from  which  it 
passed  to  the  BabykmUns,  after  a  short  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Egyp^  to  hold  posaesston  of  it,  which 
was  fhistrated  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  From  th(> 
Babyk)nians  Syria  passed  to  the  Pereians,  undei 
whom  it  formed  a  satrapy  in  conjunction  with 
Judtea,  Phoenicia,  and  Cyprus  (Herod,  iii.  91).  Its 
resources  were  still  great,  and  probably  it  was  hi* 
confidence  in  them  which  encouraged  the  Syrian 
satrap,  Me>gabazu8,  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  Artaxerxes  LAngimanus  (b.  c.  447).  After 
this  we  hear  little  of  S)Tia  till  the  year  of  the  battle 
of  Issue  (b.  c.  333),  when  it  submitted  to  Alex- 
ander without  a  strugi^Ie. 

Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  Syria  became,  lor 
the  fint  time,  the  head  of  a  great  kingdom.  On 
the  division  of  the  provinces  among  his  generals 
(B.  c.  321),  Seleucus  Nlcator  received  Mesopotamia 
and  Syria;  and  though,  in  the  twenty  yeara  of 
struggle  which  follow^,  this  country  was  lost  and 
won  repeatedly,  it  remained  finally,  with  tbe  ex 
ception  of  Coele-Syria,  in  the  hands  of  the  prince 
to  whom  it  was  originally  assigned,  lliat  prince, 
whose  dominions  reached  fh>m  the  filediterranem 
to  the  Indus,  and  ih>m  the  Oxus  to  the  Southern 
Ocean,  having,  as  he  believed,  been  exposed  to 
great  dangoi  on  account  of  the  distance  fh>ra 
Greeoe  of  his  original  capital,  Babylon,  resolved 
immediately  upon  his  victory  of  Ipsus  (b.  c.  301) 
to  fix  his  metropolis  in  the  Wert,  and  settled,  upon 
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^yrift  aa  tha  ftUest  pboe  for  it  Antioeh  wm  h»- 
gm  In  B.  o.  800,  and,  being  finiabed  in  a  few  ymn, 
WM  made  the  eapital  of  ^leucus*  luugdom.  The 
whole  reahn  was  tiienoeforth  ruled  from  this  centre, 
and  Sjria,  which  had  long  been  the  prej  of  stronger 
ioantries,  and  liad  been  exhausted  by  tlieir  ex- 
aetioos,  grew  rich  with  the  wealth  which  now  flowed 
into  it  on  all  sides.  The  luxury  and  magnifleenoe 
of  Antioeh  werp  extraordinary,  firoad  straight 
stnets,  with  ookmnades  from  end  to  end,  temidiBs, 
statues,  arches,  bridges,  a  royal  palace,  and  various 
other  public  buildings  dispersed  throughout  it, 
made  the  Syrian  capital  by  fiv  the  most  splendid 
of  all  the  cities  of  the  East  At  the  same  time,  in 
the  provinces,  other  towns  of  large  size  were  grow- 
ing up.  Sekucia  in  Pieria,  Apameia,  and  both 
Laodioeias  were  foundations  of  the  Seleuddn,  as 
thdr  names  sufficiently  indicate.  Weak  and  in- 
dolent as  were  many  of  theie  monarohs,  it  would 
seem  thai  they  had  a  hereditary  taste  for  building; 
and  so  each  aimed  at  outdoing  his  predecessors  in 
the  number,  beauty,  and  magnificence  of  his  con- 
structions. As  the  history  of  Syria  under  the 
Seleucid  princes  has  been  abneady  given  in  detail, 
in  the  articles  treating  of  each  monarch  [Axn- 
OCHUS,  Dembtuus,  Selbucus,  etc.],  it  will  be 
unnecesiary  here  to  do  more  than  sum  it  up  gen- 
erally. The  most  flourishing  period  was  the  reign 
of  the  founder,  Nicator.  The  empire  was  thsn  al- 
most as  burge  as  Uiat  of  the  Achcemenian  Persians, 
for  it  at  one  time  included  Asia  Minor,  and  thus 
reached  from  the  iEgean  to  India.  It  was  organized 
into  satrapies,  of  which  the  number  was  78.  Trade 
flourished  grastly,  old  lines  of  traffic  being  restored 
and  new  ones  opened.  The  reign  of  Nicator*s  son, 
Aiitiochus  I.,  called  Soter,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  decline,  which  was  progressive  from  his  date, 
with  only  one  or  two  dlgbt  interruptions.  Soter 
lost  territory  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and 
&iled  in  an  attempt  to  sul^ect  Bithynia.  He  was 
also  unsuccessful  against  £^ypt.  Under  his  son, 
Antiochus  II.,  caUed  e«^r,  or  "  the  God,*'  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  B.  c.  261,  tiie  disint^ntion 
of  the  empire  proceeded  more  rapidly.  The  revolt 
of  Parthia  in  h.  c.  256,  followed  by  that  of  Bactria 
in  B.  c.  254,  deprived  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  some 
of  its  best  provinces,  and  gave  it  a  new  enemy 
which  shortly  became  a  rival  and  finally  a  superior. 
At  the  same  time  the  war  with  Egypt  was  prose- 
cuted without  either  advantage  or  glory.  Fresh 
losses  were  suflfend  in  the  reign  of  Seleucus  II. 
(Callinicus),  Antiochus  the  Second's  successor. 
While  Callinicus  vraa  engaged  in  Egypt  against 
Ptolemy  Eueigetes,  Eumenes  of  Pergamus  obtained 
possession  of  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor  (b.  c.  242) ; 
and  about  the  same  tinie  Arsaces  II.,  king  of 
Parthia,  conquered  Hyrcaiiia  and  annexed  it  to 
his  dominions.  An  attempt  to  recover  this  latter 
province  cost  Callinicus  his  crown,  as  he  was  de- 
feated and  made  prisoner  by  the  Parthians  (B.  c. 
226).  In  the  next  reign,  that  of  Seleucus  III. 
(C«nunus),  a  rfight  reaction  set  in.  Most  of  Asia 
Minor  was  recovered  for  Ceraunus  by  his  wife's 
nephew,  Acheus  (b.  c.  224),  and  he  was  preparing 
to  invade  Pergamus  when  he  died  poisoned.  His 
successor  and  brother,  Antioohus  III.,  though  he 
gained  the  surname  of  Great  from  the  grandeur  of 
bis  expeditions  and  the  partial  success  of  some  of 
them,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  really  done  any- 
thing toward  raising  the  empire  from  its  declining 
eondllion,  rince  his  conquests  on  the  side  of  Egypt, 
of  Cfria-Syria,  Phoenida,  and  Palestine. 
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formed  no  suflSdent  oompensatkm  fir  tks  Iom  ef 
Asia  Minor,  whieh  ha  was  forced  to  esde  to  Koas 
for  the  aggrandiaement  of  the  rival  ku^dom  cf 
Pergamus  (b.  O.  190).     Even  had  the  tenritorial 
bahmoe  been  kept  more  even,  the  ill  poUey  of  making 
Rome  an  enemy  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  irith  whkh 
Antiochus  the  Great  is  taxable,  would  have  neeea- 
sitated  our  placing  him  among  the  princes  to  whom 
its  ultimata  ruhn  was  mainly  owing.    Toward  the 
East,  indeed,  he  did  something,  if  not  to  tbraat 
back  the  Parthians,  at  any  rate  to  protect  hia  em- 
pire from  their  aggressions.     But  the  frbanhriwi 
consequent  upon  his  constant  wan  and  signal  de 
feats  —  more  especially  those  of  Raphia  and  Mag- 
nesia —  left  Syria  far  more  feeble  at  his  death  than 
she  had  been  at  any  former  period.    The  sknost 
eventleas  reign  of  Seleucus  IV.  (Philopator),  hia  wtm 
and  successor  (b.  o.  187-176),  is  sufficient  ptv^if 
of  this  feebleness.     It  waa  not  tiU  twenty  jesia  d 
peace  had  recruited  the  resources  of  Syria  in  bmi 
and  money,  that  Antiochus  lY.  (Epiphanes),  brother 
of  Philopator,  ventured  on  engaging  in  a  grest  war 
(b.  c.  171)  —  a  war  for  the  conquest  of  E^pt.    At 
first  It  seemed  as  if  the  attempt  would  sooeeed. 
Egypt  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  her  ibe  of  sc 
many  years,  when  Rome,  fdkming  out  her  tradi- 
tions of  hostility  to  Syrian  power  and  inflocnoe, 
interposed  her  mediatbn,  and  deprived  ^iphanes 
of  all  the  fruiU  of  his  victories  (b.  c.  168).     A 
greato'  ii\jury  waa,  about  the  same  time  (b.  c.  167), 
inflicted  on  Syria  by  the  folly  of  Epiphanes  him- 
self.   Not  content  with  replenishing  hia  treasar}-  by 
the  plunder  of  the  Jewish  temple,  be  madly  ordend 
the  desecration  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  thai 
caused  the  revolt  of  the  Jews,  which  proved  a  per- 
manent loss  to  the  empire  and  an  a^iravmtion  cf 
its  weakness.     After  the  death  of  Epiphanes  the 
empire  rapidly  verged  to  its  fiUL     The  regal  power 
fell  into  the  hands  of  an  infont,  Antiochus  V. 
(Eupator),  son  of  Epiphanes  (b.  c.  164);  the  nohks 
contended  for  the  regency;  a  pretendeilto  the  crown 
started  up  in  the  person   of  Demetrius,  son  of 
Seleucus  IV.;  Rome  put  in  a  dum  to  administei 
the  government;  and  amid  the  troubles  thus  caused, 
the  Parthians,  under  Mithridatca  I.,  overran  the 
eastern  provinces  (b.  c.  164),  conquered  Media, 
Persia,  Siuiiana,  Babyk>nia,  etc.,  and  advanced  their 
frontier  to  the  Euphratea.     It  waa  in  vain  that 
Demetrius  II.  (Nicator)  made  an  attempt  (b.  c 
142)  to  recover  the  lost  territory;  his  boldness  cost 
him  his  liboiy;  while  a  similar  attempt  on  thi 
part  of  bis  successor,  Antiochus  VIL  (Sidetss),  cost 
tliat  monarch  hb  life  (b.  c.  1S8).     Meanwhile,  in 
the  shorn  Syrian  kingdom,  disorden  of  every  kind 
were  on  the  uncrease;   Commagftn^  revolted  and 
established  her  independence;  civil  wars,  murdm 
mutinies  of  the  troops,  rapidly  succeeded  one  so- 
other; the  despised  Jews  vrere  caDed  in  by  bolk 
sides  in  the  various  struggles;  and  Syria,  in  tkt 
space  of  about  ninety  years,  from  b.  c.  154  to  b.  c. 
64,  had  no  fewer  than  ten  sovereigns.     All  ths 
wealth  of  the  country  had  been  by  this  time  dis- 
sipated ;  much  had  flowed  Romewards  in  the  shape 
of  bribes;  more,  probably,  had  been  spent  on  ths 
wan ;  and  still  more  had  been  wasted  by  the  kings 
in  luxury  of  every  kind.   Under  these  dreunostaooei 
the  Romans  showed  no  eagerness  to  occupy  the 
exhausted  region,  which  passed  under  the  powv  of 
Hgranes,  king  of  Armenia,  in  b.  o.  88,  and  was 
not  made  a  prorinoe  of  tlie  Roman  Eopire  tiU  aftn 
Pompey's  complete  defeat  of  MitbriJatei  md  kk 
ally  Tigranes,  b.  o.  64. 
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Ite  chroDologj  of  this  period  has  been  well 
•vfad  ooi  by  Clinton  (/*.  H.  vol  iii.  pp.  d(»- 
MSX  from  whom  the  following  tebie  of  the  kings, 
•itii  the  dates  of  their  socesuonf  is  taken  :  — 


Kinck 

Length  of 

Dstsof 

Bfdgn. 

Aecsiilon. 

1.  MoQBQS  Rlostor 

82j«st8. 

Get  812 

1  AndoeliiM  SoCor    .     . 

19 

« 

Jan.  280 

%.  Anflocbw  Theos    .     . 

lA 

ff 

Jan.  281 

i  SdeneiM  OSUinfein    . 

» 

n 

Jan.  246 

1  firiMeni  0«i»imii8 

8 

« 

Ang.226 

i  iBtfoehu  Macnns      • 

86 

R 

Ang.228 

1.  MMeos  PhUopatar   . 

12 

n 

Oct.  187 

&  AntioehtHi  Kpiphancs 

11 

n 

Ang.  176 

t  AndoehiM  Bapator 

2 

« 

Deo.  164 

K  BoMtriiM  8ot«r     .     . 

12 

n 

Mot.  162 

U  Almader  Bsia       .     . 

. 

6 

R 

Ang.  150 

12.  DoMCiloe  NIcmtor  (1st  ralcn) 

9 

R 

Not.  146 

11  AattoehaB  Sldetas  .     . 

• 

9 

R 

Feb.  187 

li  DmeMv  NIeator  <9d  ralcn) 

8 

n 

IM>.  128 

1&.  AnCioehM  Grypas 

• 

IS 

R 

Ang  125 

H.  AiitioehiM  Qjaloenns 

• 

18 

R 

118 

17.  AstMchiM    Jlw»b«i   sad  1 
PUlippos .     .          .     .  1 

12 

R 

95 

]&  Hfmaas 

• 

U 

R 

88 

tt  Antiaeku  AslaSieas    . 

• 

4 

R 

60 

Ai  Sjiia  holds  an  importsnt  pfane,  not  oolj  in 
Ok  Old  TeeUunent,  but  in  the  New,  eome  account 
•f  Us  condition  under  the  Komant  niuet  now  be 
pvep.     lliat  oondiUon   wae  aomewbat  peculiar. 
While  Um  country  generaUj  was  fonned  into  a  Ro- 
mu  pronooe,  under  govemon  who  were  at  first 
prapneton  orqoiestors,  then  proconsuls,  and  finally 
kptet,  there  were  enempted  fix»m  the  direct  rule 
•f  tbe  gOTcmor,  in  the  firrt  place,  a  number  of 
'^bwcttiee,*^  which  retained  the  administration  of 
kbcir  own  a&in,  sutgect  to  a  tribute  levied  acoord- 
ieg  to  the  Roman  principle*  (tf  taxation;  and  2dly, 
a  Dunbcr  of  tracts,  which  were  sssigned  to  petty 
pruMCi^  commonly  nativee,  to  be  ruled  at  their 
piMiiR,  ml{iect  to  the  same  obligations  with  the 
tee  dtiee  as  to  tazatioo  (Appian,  Syr.  50).     The 
bee  cities  were  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Apameia,  Epi- 
fittnoa,  Tripolis,  Sidon,  and  l^rve;  the  principall- 
tiei,  CoffloieJ^dn^  Chalets  ad  tielum  (near  Baai. 
\ik\  Arethuaa,  Abila  or  Abilfin^  Plilmyra,  and 
UvBSious.      The    priucipalities   were    oometimee 
nfled  kingdoms,  sometimes    tetrarchies.      They 
•Be  fstablisbed  wliere  it  was  thought  that  tlie  na- 
tives vcre  so  inveterately  wedded  to  their  own  cus- 
iflaa,  sod  so  well  disptMed  for  revolt,  that  it  was 
imaniy  to  consult  their  feelings,  to  flatter  the 
istiooal  vanity,  and  to  give  tliem  the  semblance 
vitbootthe  substanoe  of  freedom,     (a.)  Comma- 
s' WBB  a  kingdom  {ragman).     It  had  broken  off 
fcuB  S}Tia  during  the  later  troubles,  and  become  a 
■psnte  state  under  the  government  of  a  branch  of 
As  Seleaddie,  who  aftcted  the  names  of  Antiochus 
^  Mithridates.     The  Romans  aUoired  this  oon- 
iition  of  things  to  continue  till  A.  D.  17,  when, 
^n  the  daOh  of  Antioehus  HI.,  th^  made  Oom- 
Mgin^  into  a  provinoe;  in  which  condition  it  oon- 
tiued  till  A.  D.  88,  when  Caliguk  gave  the  crown 
to  Antiochus  IV.   (Epiphanes),  the  son  of  Ant>- 
Kkos  UL    Antiochus  IV.  oonthitied  king  till  A. 
^•72,  when  he  wss  deposed  by  Vespasian,  and 
^^■cssgin^  was  finally  alisorbed  hito  the  Empire. 
Hskad  a  son,  cafled  ali>'  \ntk>ehus  and  Epiphanes, 
"ks  nas  belNthod  to  Unisilhmhe  sister  of  **  King 
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Agrippa,"  nnd  afterwards  the  iHib  of  FVlii,  tht 
procurator  of  Judca.  {h.)  Chalcis  "ad  Beinm" 
was  not  the  city  so  called  near  Aleppo,  which  gave 
name  to  the  district  of  Cnaksidice,  but  a  town  ol 
less  importance  near  Hdiopolis  {Battlbek)^  whence 
probably  the  suffix  "  ad  Belum."  It  is  mentioned 
in  this  connection  by  Strabo  (xvi.  2,  §  10),  and 
Josephus  says  that  it  vras  under  Lebanon  {AmL  xIt. 
7,  $  4),  so  that  there  cannot  be  mnch  doubt  as  to 
ite  position.  It  must  have  been  in  the  **  Hollow 
Syria*'  —  the  modem  ^i^boa  —  to  the  south  of 
Bat^btk  (Joseph.  B,  J.  i.  9,  §  2),  and  therafoK 
probably  at  Ainjnr^  where  there  are  huge  lains 
(Itobinson,  BiU.  Jies,  Ui.  496,  497).  This  too  was 
generally,or  perhaps  always,  a  **  kingdom."  Pom> 
pey  found  it  under  a  certain  Ptolemy,  "the  son  iA 
Mennfleus,"  and  allowed  him  to  retain  possession  of 
it,  together  with  certain  a4Jaoent  districts.  fVom 
him  it  passed  to  his  son,  Lysanias,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Antony  at  the  instigation  of  Cleopatra 
(ah.  B.  c.  84),  after  which  we  find  ite  revenues 
formed  by  Lysanias*  steward,  Zenodonvs  the  roy- 
alty being  in  abeyance  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  ID,  §  1). 
In  B.  c.  22  Cbakas  was  added  by  Augustus  to  the 
dominions  of  Herod  the  (>nat,  at  whose  death  it 
probably  passed  to  his  son  PhiUp  {ibid.  xvu.  11,  $ 
4).  Philip  died  A.  D.  34;  and  then  we  Um  sight 
of  Chslcis,  until  Qaudius  in  his  first  year  (a.  d. 
41)  bestowed  it  on  a  Herod,  the  brother  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.,  still  as  a  "kingdom.**  From  this 
Herod  it  passed  (a  d.  49)  to  his  nephew,  Herod 
Agrippa  II.,  who  held  it  only  three  or  four  years, 
being  promoted  fkom  it  to  a  better  government 
{ibid.  XX.  7,  $  1).  Caiakis  then  feU  to  Agrippa*s 
cousin  Aristobulus,  son  of  the  first  Herodian  king, 
under  whom  it  remained  till  a.  d.  73  (Joseph.  B, 
J.  vii.  7,  $  I).  About  this  time,  or  soon  after,  it 
ceased  to  be  a  distinct  government,  being  finally 
absorbed  into  the  Roman  province  of  Syria,  (c.) 
Arethusa  (now  Betttm)  was  for  a  time  separated 
ftom  Syria,  and  governed  by  phykrchs.  The  city 
hiy  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orontes  between  Ha- 
miah  and  Hems,  rather  nearer  to  the  former.  In 
the  government  were  included  the  Emiseni,  or  peo- 
ple of  Hems  (Emesa),  so  that  we  may  regard  it  as 
comprising  the  Cro^tes  valley  from  the  ./ebel  fCr- 
baytty  at  least  as  high  as  the  Bahr  el-Kndet^  or 
B'lheirtt-Hems^  the  Uke  of  Hems.  Only  two  gov- 
ernors are  known,  Sampsiceramus,  and  Jamblichus, 
his  son  (Strab.  xvi.  2,  §  10).  Probably  this  prin- 
cipality was  one  of  the  first  absorbed,  {d. )  Abildn^ 
so  called  from  ite  capital  Abih^  was  a  "  tetrarchy.** 
It  was  situated  to  the  east  of  Anti-Iibanus,  on  the 
route  between  Baalbek  and  Damascus  (//in.  Ant.). 
Ruins  and  inscriptions  mark  the  site  of  the  capital 
(Robinson,  Bibl.  Jies.  iii.  479-482),  which  was  at 
the  Tillage  called  d-Suk^  on  the  river  Barada,  Just 
where  it  breaks  forth  from  the  mountains.  The 
limtte  of  the  territory  are  uncerUin.  We  first  hear 
of  this  tetrarchy  in  St.  Luke's  (xospel  (iii.  1),  where 
it  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  a  colain 
Lysanias  at  the  commencemeut  of  St.  John's  min- 
istry, which  was  probably  A.  d.  97.  Of  this  Ly- 
sanias nothing  more  is  known ;  he  certainly  cannot 
be  the  Lysanias  who  once  held  Chalcis ;  since  that 
Lysanias  died  above  sixty  years  previously.  Eleven 
years  after  the  date  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  a.  d. 
38,  the  heir  of  CUiguU  bestowed  "  the  tetrarchy  of 
Lysanias,**  by  which  Abildn^  is  no  doabt  intende^i 
on  the  elder  Agrippa  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  6,  §  10); 
and  four  years  htttf  Claudius  conflimed  the  aamt 
prince  in  the  possession  of  the  "  /  iiila  gf  I^sanisi  * 
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{ibid.  six.  5,  $  1).    FmaUy,  in  A.  D.  SS,  Oradiui, 
kinong  other   gnuitB,  oonfetred   on   the   younger 
Agrippa  **  AbiJa,  which  had  been  the  tetmrehy  of 
Ljwnias  "  (ibitL  ix.  7,  $  1).     Abiia  was  taken  by 
PhMidua,  one  of  the  generals  of  YespasiaUf  In  B.  c. 
19  (Joseph.  BetL  JutL  ir.  7,  $  6),  and  thenceforth 
was  annexed  to  Syria,      (e.)  Pslmyra  appeals  to 
have  occupied  a  difierent  position  ftom  the  rest  of 
the  Syrian  principalities.     It  was  in  no  sense  de- 
pendent upon  Rome  (Plin.  ff,  N.  r.  25),  but  rely- 
ing on  its  positionf  daimed  and  exercised  the  right 
of  self-government  from  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Syrian  kingdom  to  the  reign  of  Tngan.     Antony 
made  an  attempt  against  it,  b.  C.  41,  but  &iled. 
It  was  not  till  Tn^an'e  successes  agunst  the  Par- 
thians,  between  A.  d.  114  and  a.  d.  116,  that 
Palmyra  was  added  to  the  Empire.     (/.)  Damas- 
lus  is  the  last  of  the  principalities  which  it  is  nec- 
essary to  notice  here.     It  appears  to  have  been  left 
by  Pompey  in  the  hands  of  an  Arabian  prince, 
Aretas,  who,  however,  was  to  pay  a  tribute  for  it, 
and  to  alk}w  the  Romans  to  occupy  it  at  their  pleas- 
ure with  a  garrison  (Joseph.  Ant.  idv.  4,  $  5;  6, 
§   1;  11,$  7).     This  state  of  things  continued 
most  likely  to  the  settlement  of  the  Empire  by  Au- 
gustus, when  Damascus  wss  attached  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Syria.     During  the  rest  of  Augustus'  reign, 
and  during  the  entire  reign  of  Tibcdus,  this  ar- 
rangement was  in  force;  but  it  seems  probable  that 
Caligula  on  his  accession  separated  Damascus  from 
Syria,  and  gave  it  to  another  Aretas,  who  was  king 
of  Petra,  and  a  relation  (son  ?)  of  the  former.    [See 
Amstas.]     Hence  the  fact,  noted  by  St.  Paul  (2 
Cor.  xi.  32),  that  at  the  time  of  his  conversion 
Damascus  was  hekl  by  an  **  ethnarch  of  king  Are- 
tas."    The    semi-independence    of    Damascus    is 
thought  to  have  continued  through  the  reigns  of 
Caligula  and  Claudius  (from  a.  d.  87  to  A.  D.  54), 
but  to  have  come  to  an  end  under  Nero,  when  the 
district  was  probably  reattached  to  Syria. 

'ilie  list  of  the  goTcmors  of  Syria,  from  its  con- 
quest by  the  Romans  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, has  been  made  out  with  a  near  approach  to 
accuracy,  and  is  as  follows:  — 
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M.  VipMuilus  Agrippa 
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The  history  of  Syria  during  this  period  leaj  bt 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.     Down  to  the  biitllt 
of  Pharsalia,  Syria  wA  fisirly  tranquil,  the  only 
troubles  being  with  the  Arabs,  who  ooeaak»aIIy  at- 
tacked the  eastern  frontier.     The  Roman  govemn 
labored  hard  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  pronnee, 
taking  great  pains  to  restore  the  cities,  whiek  had 
gone  to  decay  under  the  later  Seteodde.    Gabisias, 
proconsul  in  the  years  56  and  55  b.  c,  made  him- 
self particularly  conspicuous  in  works  of  this  kind. 
ARer  Pharsalia  (b.  c.  46)  the  troubles  of  Syria  wus 
renewed.    Julius  Csesar  gave  the  pnn-inoe  to  his 
relative  Sextus  in  b.  c  47;   but  Pompey's  party 
was  still  so  strong  b  the  east,  that  in  the  next 
year  one  of  his  adherents,  Cteciliiis    Bassus,  pot 
Sextus  to  death,  and  established  himself  in  the 
government  so  firmly  that  he  was  able  to  nsis*  fcr 
three  years  three  proconsuls  appointed  by  tbe  Senate 
to  disposaess  him,  and  only  finally  yielded  vpoa 
terms  which  he  himself  oflered  to  his  antagonists. 
Many  of  the  petty  princes  of  Syria  sided  with  hia^ 
and  some  of  the  nomadic  Arabs  took  his  pay  and 
fought  under  his  banner  (Strab.  xvi.  2,  §   10). 
Bassus  had  but  just  made  his  submission,  wlxn, 
upon  the  asssssination  of  Ciesar,  Syria  was  disputed 
between  Cassius  and  Dohbella,  the  friend  of  An- 
tony, a  dispute  terminated  by  the  soidde  of  Dola- 
bella,  b.  c  43,  at  Laodiceia,  where  he  was  besieged 
by  Cassius.    Tbe  next  year  Cassius  lea  his  provinee 
and  went  to  Philippi,  where,  after  the  first  onsuo- 
cessful    engagement,   he  too  committed    suicide. 
Syria  then  fell  to  Antony,  who  appointed  as  hii 
l^ate  L.  Decidius  Saxa,  in  d.  a  41.     Tbe  tiouUes 
of  the  empire  now  tempted  tbe  Parthians  to  seek 
a  further  extension  of  Ui«r  dominiona  at  thft  ex- 
pense of  Rome,  and  Pacorus,  the  crown-prinee,  soq 
of  Arsaces  XIV.,  assisted  by  the  Roman  refiigee^ 
Labienus,  overran  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  defeating 
Antony's  generals,  and  threatening  Rome  with  the 
loss  of  all  her  Asiatic  possessions  (b.  c.  40-a9V 
Ventidius,  however,  in  b.  c.  38,  defeated  tbe  Par- 
thians, slew  Paoorua,  and  recovered  for  Rome  fa« 
former  boundary.    A  quiet  time  Mlowed.     Froa 
b.  c.  88  to  b.  a  31  Syria  was  govem«l  peaeeafah 
by  the  legates  of  Antony,  and,  ailer  hb  defeat  d 
Actium  and  death  at  Alexandria  in  that  year,  oy 
those  of  Augustus.     In  b,  c.  27  took  place  thsl 
formal  dirision  of  the  prorinces  between  Aogoscui 
and  the  Senate,  fttmi  which  the  imperial  adminis- 
tnttive  system  dates;  and  Syria,  being  from  its  ex- 
posed sitttati<m  am<mg  the  provineia  princ^fii 
continued  to  be  ruled  by  l^pates,  who  were  ef 
consular  rank  {amstdara)  and  bore  sevcnlty  Iki 
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U  titk  of  M  Lqsafau  Au^piisti  pro  pnetore.'*    Dur- 

hg  the  whole  of  this  period  the  piOTinoe  eoltfged 

ar  eoBtaeted  He  limiU  ecooiding  m  it  pleued  the 

neigniiig  cmpeior  to  beitow  tracta  of  laud  oo  the 

Mtiie  priueei,  or  to  raBoine  them  and  piece  them 

ndm  htt  legate.    Jadea,  when  attaebed  in  this 

nv  to  Sjria,  ooeapied  a  peculiar  poiitioii.     Partly 

piriiapi  oo  aeeoont  of  ite  ramoteoeM  from  the  Syr- 

mx  ctpital,  Antiorfi,  partly  no  doobt  becaiue  of 

the  peeoliw  ff!haraflt4W  of  ite  peoplci  it  was  thought 

bat  to  nioke  it,  in  a  certain  aeoae,  a  aeparate  gor- 

crsDMnt.    A  apeeial  praeurator  waa  tberefoie  ap- 

poiated  to  rule  it^  who  waa  aubordinate  to  the 

gomnior  of  Sym,  but  within  hia  own  province  had 

the  power  of  a  kgatna.     [See  JuDaSA.]     Syria 

OKitixiiMl  without  aerioua  diaturbance  from  the 

opglwn  of  hb  Parthiana  (b.  c.  88)  to  the  break- 

iagoet  of  the  Jewiah  war  (▲.  D.  66).    In  b.  o. 

U  it  «M  Tiaited  by  Auguatua,  and  in  A.  D.  18-19 

\j  Gcnmnieaa,  who  di^  at  Aniioch  in  the  laat- 

umed  jear.    In  A.  D.  44-47  it  wia  the  acene  of 

•  aetere  fiunine.     [See  Aoabus.]     A  little  earlier 

Untianity  had  begun  to  apraad  into  it,  partly  by 

noaa  of  tfaoae  wlio  **  were  aeattered  '*  at  the  time 

U  Stephen*a  peraccutaon  (Acta  zL  19),  partly  by 

Uieexatiooa  of  St.  Paul  (GaL  i.  21).    The  Syrian 

Cbmth  Mxm  grew  to  be  one  of  the  moat  flouriahing 

(Acts  xiiL  1,  XT.  23,  35,  41,  Ac).     Here  the  name 

•f  '"Chnatian  **  fint  arose  ~  at  the  outset  no  doubt 

ft  gibe,  but   thenceforth  a  glory  and    a  boaat 

Aiitiodi,  Ihe  capital,  became  aa  early  probably  aa 

*.  n.  44  the  aee  of  a  biahop,  and  waa  aoon  recog- 

aiad  as  a  patriarchate.     The  Syrian  Church  ia  ac- 

taied  of  kudty  both  in  fiuth  and  uKNrala  (Newman, 

/IrioiM,  p.  10);  but,  if  it  muat  admit  the  disgrace 

if  hating  pwa  birth  to  L4ician  and  Paulua  of 

Samoaata,  it  can  ehum  on  the  other  hand  the  glory 

^  meh  naaaee  ae  Ignatius,  Theophilus,  Kpbraera, 

ud  Babjka.     It  aulfered  without  ahrinking  many 

grievous  perseentiona ;  and  it  helped  to  mi^e  that 

cBiphatie  proleat  agaiiiat  woridlinesa  and  luxurioua- 

Doi  of  living  at  which  mouaaticiam,  according  to 

iti  oiiginal  coooeption,  muat  be  conaidered  to  have 

<iaiel    llie  Syrian  nionka  were  among  tlie  moat 

ttniestaod  most  aelf-denying;  and  the  names  of 

HilarioQ  and  ^mon  Stylitea  are  enough  to  prove 

Uttt  a  moat  important  part  waa  played  by  Syria  in 

(be  Meetic  movement  of  the  4th  and  6th  eenturiea. 

{Vot  the  geography  of  Syria,  aee  Pococke'a  />e- 

Kriplim  of  ike  Atiat,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88-209;  Burck- 

ttidl's  Travelt  m  Syria  and  Ute  Uoiff  Land,  pp. 

1-^;  Robinaon'a  JUittr  BUUictil  RestarcheM^  pp. 

41M35;  Stanley *a  Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  403- 

114;  Porter'a  Five    Yenn  in  DnmntcUs;   Aina- 

•orth't  rrofc^  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thamand, 

>p-  67-70;    JUtearches,  etc,  p.   290  ff      For 

h  history  under  the  Sekucids,  aee  (beaidea  the 

^n;paal  aouroea)  Clinton'a  Fasti  HeUenidj  vol.  iii. 

Appendix  iu.  pp.  30fr-846;  YaiUant's  Jmpenum 

Sdmeideaim^  and   Frolich'a   AnnaU$  Rei-um  el 

ifejiwa  fiyniB.   For  the  history  under  the  Romana, 

K  Noriiina,  Cenotitphia  Pitana,  Op.  vol.  iii.  pp. 

AM^l.)  G.  B. 

*  For  a  table  of  Meteorolagical  Obaervatwna 

lab»  U  Betmt  from  Nov.  1868  to  July  1869  aee 

Qfi^nierlg  Statement  </  UU  Palesttne  Eaephra^^jn 

^nd,  Xa  ill,  1869.     'lie  two  artidea  on  Mount 

'twno,  In  the  BidL  Baera,  xxvi.  541-^71,  and 

7^7U,  by  Bm.  T.  Laurie,  D.  D,  tnat  aome- 

^  felly  of  the  topogiaphy  and  antiquity  of 

Kwtheni  Syria.    For  a  graphic  deacription  of 

(tha  modMB  J9ial»*a),  the  great  military 
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r jad  of  the  ancient  invadera  of  Paleatine;  aee  Raw* 
linaon*a  Andent  MonarehieSf  iii.  244  S.         H. 

•  SYBIAG,  Dan.  U.  4.     [Sybiah.] 
SYBIAO  VEBSIONS.    [Vsbsiohs,  Stb- 

lAG.] 

•  SYKIAN  CV^l  :i6posi  %rut),  a  n». 
tive  or  inhabitant  of  Syria  (Gen.  xxv.  20,  zzviiL  ft, 
xxxi.  20,  24;  Deut.  zzvL  5;  2  K.  ▼.  20y.  Tba 
plural,  **  Syriana,"  is  commonly  the  tranalation  ef 

D")H,Araii;  e.  ^.  2  Sam.  viH.  5-13,  z.  6-19 

<fte.;  but  of  D^^l^l^^i  2  K.  viU.  28,  S|p,  is.  18: 
comp.  2  Chr.  xziL  ft.  «<  In  the  Syrian  bmgnage  " 
or  "tongue,"  2  K.  xriii  26;  la. xxxvL  11;  Ear.  if. 

7;  or  "in  Syriac,"  Dan.  iL  4,  la  H^P^i?  (Iwoi- 
ffrii  Sifriace,  Syra  Ungua,  termone  8yro)\  in  2 
Maoc.  XV.  36,  rp  lu/MOxp  ^»if ,  voce  Byriaca 

A,* 

•  SYBIA-MA'AOHAH,  1  Chr.  xis.  8. 
[A&AM :  Maachah,  2]. 

SYltO-PHCENICriAK  {IvpoifHuwiKtan 
[Laehm.,  Tiach.,  8th  ed.],  Xupo^lrwaa  \Bm. 
Text;  2i^  ^oi^Uiatra  or  Svpo^.,  Grieab.,  Tiseh. 
7th  ed.,  Treg.],  or  X^pa  ^oiwurva  [no  good  MS.] : 
Syro-Phmniua)  occun  only  in  Mark  vii.  26.  The 
coinage  of  the  words  "  Syro-Phoeuicia,"  and  "  Sy- 
ro-Phoeiiiciaiis,"  aeema  to  have  been  the  work  of 
the  Bomana,  though  it  ia  difficult  to  aay  exactly 
what  they  intended  by  the  expreaaiona.  It  haa 
generally  been  aupposed  that  they  wiahed  to  dia- 
tinguiah  the  Phoeniciana  of  Syria  from  thoee  of 
Africa  (the  Carthaghiiana);  and  the  term  "  Syro- 
phosnix  "  haa  been  regarded  aa  the  exact  converse 
to  "  UbypboBiiix  "  (Alford,  in  he.).  But  the  Uby- 
phcenioes  are  not  the  Phmniciana  of  Africa  gen- 
erally —  they  are  a  peculiar  race,  half-African  and 
half-Phoenician  ("  mixtum  Punicum  Afria  genua,'* 
liv.  xxi.  22).  The  Syro-l^hceniciaus,  therefore, 
should,  on  this  analogy,  be  a  mixed  race,  half-Phoe- 
nicians and  half-Syrians.  This  ia  probably  the 
sense  of  the  word  in  the  satirista  Luciliua  (ap.  Nou. 
Marc.  De  pi-ojirietat.  »trm.  iv.  431)  and  Juvenal 
{SaL  viii.  159),  who  would  rqgard  a  mongrel 
Oriental  aa  peculiarly  contemptible. 

In  later  times  a  geogn^hic  aenso  of  the  terms 
superseded  the  ethnic  one.  The  Emperor  Hadrian 
divided  Syria  into  three  parts,  Syria  Proper,  Syro 
Phoenice,  and  Syria  PaUeatina;  and  henceforth  a 
Syro^Phoenician  meant  a  native  of  tbia  aub-prciv- 
ince  (I^cian,  De  Omc  Dear.  §  4),  which  included 
Phmnicia  Proper,  Damascus,  and  Palmyrend. 

Aa  the  geographic  aenae  had  not  come  into  uae 
ui  St.  Mark's  time,  and  aa  the  ethnic  one  would  be 
a  refinement  unlikely  in  a  sacred  writer,  it  ia  per- 
hapa  moat  probable  that  he  really  wrote  2u^ 
^oiwiiraa,  **  a  Phcenician  Syrian,**  which  is  found 
ill  some  copies.  [The  reading  i6pa  ^lyUiinra  ia 
much  better  supported.  —  A.] 

St.  Matthew  uses  "  Canaanitiah'*  (Xai«i^afa}in 
the  place  of  St.  I^fark's  "  Syro-Phoenician,'*  or 
"  Phoenician  Syrian,**  on  the  same  ground  that  the 
LXX.  translate  Canaan  by  Phoenicia  (<PoiylKri)' 
The  terms  Canaan  and  Phoenicia  had  auoceeded 
one  another  aa  geographical  namea  in  the  aaroe 
country;  and  Phoeniciana  were  called  "Canaan- 
itea,**  juat  aa  Engliahmen  are  called  **  Britona." 
No  eoiLlurion  aa  to  the  identit}  of  the  Canaanltea 
with  the  Phoeniciana  can  properly  be  drawn  from 
tne  indifferent  uae  of  the  two  terma.  (See  Bawlin 
aon*a  Herodotus^  vol  iv.  pp.  24d-i4A.)       Q.  R. 
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•  8YBTIS.    [QutCKSANM.] 

•  SYZ'YGUS  or  SYN'ZYQUS,  PhlL  It. 
B.    [Yoiub-vsLLOWy  Amer.  ad.] 


Zaxaut  [Vat  Zaffaff],  0aWtx»  OoMklxt  [itfaarax* 
Vat.  corrupt;]  Altx.  Aomy,  Torax*  fC^OMtoS, 
OfVMiXt  Boowix**  [3^A««»«3  Thannc,  Tkanach), 
An  ancieat  Canaanitiah  city,  whoM  king  it  eDnm- 
eratcd  amongtt  the  thirty-one  conquered  hy  Joehoa 
(Joeb.  zii.  21).  It  came  into  the  handa  of  the  balT 
tribe  of  Manaaeeh  ( Joeh.  xviL  11,  xzL  S6 ;  1  Chr.  tU. 
S9),  though  it  would  appear  to  have  lain  outeide 
their  boundary  and  within  the  allotment  of  either 
Inachar  or  Aaher  (Joeh.  zvil.  11),  probably  the 
former.  It  waa  bestowed  on  the  Kohathite  Levites 
(Joth.  zzi.  26).  Taanach  waa  one  of  the  plaoea 
in  which,  either  from  aome  atrength  of  poeitioo,  or 
from  the  ground  near  it  being  &vorable  for  their 
mode  of  fighting,  the  Aborigines  aucceeded  in  mak- 
nig  a  aUnd  (Josh.  zvii.  IS;  Judg.  L  S7);  and  in 
the  great  atniggle  of  the  Canaanitaa  under  Siaeva 
against  Deborah  and  Barak,  it  appears  to  have 
formed  the  bead-quarters  of  their  army  (Judg.  ▼. 
19).  After  thia  defeat  the  Canaanitea  of  Taanach 
were  probably  made,  like  the  reat,  to  pay  a  tribute 
fJosh.  xvii.  13;  Judg.'L  flB),  but  in  the  town  they 
appear  to  have  remained  to  the  kat.  Taanach  ia 
almost  alwaya  named  in  company  with  Megiddo, 
and  they  were  evidently  the  chief  towna  of  that 
Ane  rich  diatrict  whidi  forma  the  wealem  portion 
of  the  great  plain  of  EadraeloB  (1  K.  iv.  12). 

There  it  ia  atiU  to  be  found.  The  identification 
ef  Ta*annuk  with  Taanach,  may  be  taken  aa  <»e  ol 
the  surest  in  the  whole  Saoed  Topography.  It  was 
known  to  Euaebiua,  who  mentiooa  it  twice  in  the 
OnomoMticon  (BooMtx  *^  Boi^)  aa  a  ^very 
Vu\^  vilhige/'  atanding  between  3  and  4  Roman 
miles  from  Legio  —  the  ancient  Megiddo.  It  waa 
known  to  hap-Parchi,  the  Jewiah  uMdiasval  travel- 
ler, and  it  still  standa  about  4  miles  aoutheaat  of 
Lejjita^  retaining  ita  old  name  with  hardly  the 
change  of  a  letter.  The  ancient  town  waa  planted 
on  a  large  mound  at  the  termination  of  a  long 
spur  or  promontory,  which  runa  out  northward 
from  the  bills  of  Manaaaeh  into  the  phun,  and 
leavea  a  receaa  or  bay,  aubordinate  to  the  main 
plain  on  ita  north  aide  and  between  it  and  LejjAn. 
The  modein  hamlet  dinga  to  the  S.  W.  base  of 
thB  mound  (Rob.  u.  316,  329;  Van  de  Velde,  I 
358;  Stanley,  Jeun»h  Church,  pp.  321,  322). 

In  one  passage  the  name  ia  slightly  changed  both 
bi  [the]  original  and  A.  V.     [Ta^i ach.]        G. 

TA'ANATH-SHixoH  (rtbttf  roBH 

[cirek  of  ShOoh,  Furst]:^  e^yoffa  koI  2^AAi|s 
[Vat  XcAAi}^a];  Alex.  Tn^aS  rnXas:  Tanath- 
Seh).  A  place  named  once  only  (Josh.  xvi.  6)  aa 
one  of  the  landmarka  of  the  boundary  of  Ephraim, 
but  of  which  boundary  it  aeema  imposuble  to  aa- 
sertain.  All  we  can  tell  is,  that  at  thia  part  the 
■ium«ration  ia  from  west  to  east,  Janohah  bang 
last  uf  Taanath  ShikOi.  With  thia  agrees  the 
itatameiit  of  Euaebiua  ((Moaiaaliooa),  who  plaoea 
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Janohah  1%  and  Thenath,  or  m  (I  waa  Ika 
Thena,*  10  Roman  mUea  eaat  d  Neapofia. 
hah  haa  been  identified  with  aome  prafaabalsij  al 
Ynn^  on  the  rmmI  ftwa  NMm  to  tte  JovAm 
Valley.  The  nama  74^1,  or  Aim  TAma,  aema  U 
edit  in  that  diveetioD.  A  pkoe  cT  that  aaow  waa 
aeeo  by  Robinson  N.  £.  of  Mtfdtl  (Bibi  Re$.  vL 
295),  and  it  ia  mentioned  by  Berth  (Rittar,  JovdoiH 
p.  471),  bnt  without  any  indication  ef  its  poastaon. 
Much  atnaa  oannot  bowevar  be  bid  en  Eaeebiaa'a 
idflntificatiop. 

In  a  Uat  of  phwea  contained  fai  the  Taknd 
(Jenuakm  MtgiUah  L),  Taanath  Shikih  ia  Bssd  to 
be  identical  with  Sbiuoh.  Tliia  haa  been  reeenily 
revived  by  Karta  {Gtteh.  de§  AiL  Bmdea,  iL  70V 
Hia  viewia  that  Taanatb  waa  the  andent  Canaacte 
name  of  the  place,  and  Shiloh  the  Hefaraw  iiarnat 
conferred  on  it  in  token  of  the**  reat'*  which  i^ 
fewedthe  Tabenade  to  be  eatablished  theie  aft« 
the  oonquaat  of  the  oountry  had  been  eomplcted. 
This  is  ingenious,  but  at  pnaent  it  ia  a  mere  ooo- 
jecture,  and  it  ia  at  variance  with  the  idcntifieataoa 
of  Kuaebiua,  with  the  poaition  ef  Janohah,  and,  aa 
fer  aa  it  can  be  intend,  of  MirhwMhath,  which  ia 
mentioned  with  Taanath  Shiloh  in  Joah.  xvi  ft. 

a 

TAB'AOTH  {TafiaA$\  Alex.  Tafim^i    Teh 

loch),    Tabaaoth  (1  Eadr.  ▼.  89). 

TAB'BAOTH  (nSl^^tP  [rta^a,  Gca.}:  Tafi 

aM\    [Vat  To/lwe,  To^owtf;]  Alex.  ra»Bam9 
Tabhacth,  Tebbaoth),     The  childioi  of  Tsbbaoth 
were  a  iSunily  ol'  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Ze> 
rabbabd  (Ev.  H.  48;  Ndh.  vU.  46).     The  name 
occura  in  the  Ibrm  Tabaotr  in  1  Eefr.  t.  90. 

T AB3ATH  (DaQ  [perk,  celebrated] :  To- 
0dB\  Alex.  TafitSi  Tebbath),  A  |rfaee  mentiotted 
only  in  Judg  vii.  22,  in  dcacribing  the  light  of 
the  MUianite  boat  after  Gideon's  night  attack. 
The  boat  fied  to  Beth-shittah,  to  ZcKralh,  to  the 

brink  of  Abel-meholah  on  ^77)  Tabbalh.  Beth- 
shittah  may  be  ShVtah,  which  Kea  on  the  open 
plain  between  Jebel  FtikAa  and  Jthti  Onkf,  4 
miles  east  of  Ain  JaUd,  the  probable  aeane  ef 
Gideon'a  onslaught.  Abd-aaeholsh  was  no  doabt 
in  the  Jordan  Valley,  though  it  may  not  hare  been 
so  much  aa  S  mites  south  of  Orth  shrnn,  whcie 
Euaebiua  and  Jerome  would  place  it  But  no 
attempt  aeema  to  have  been  made  to  identiQr  Tab- 
bath,  nor  doea  any  name  reeembling  it  appear  in 
the  booka  or  mapa,  onleaa  it  be  TiA¥ikha^-FahSi, 
u  c  "Terrace  of  Fahil.**  Tbia  ia  a  very  striking 
natural  bank,  000  feet  in  height  (Rob.,  in.  325), 
with  a  kmg,  boriaontal,  and  apparently  flat  top, 
which  b  eeSianked  against  the  vreaten  flioa  of  tke 
mountabia  eaat  of  the  Jordan,  and  dteeenda  with  a 
very  steep  ih>nt  to  the  river.  It  is  saoh  a  remark- 
able object  in  the  whole  view  of  thia  part  of  tkt 
Jordan  Valley  that  it  la  difBcoH  to  Imi^ine  tkaft  it 
did  not  bear  a  disUnctiva  name  in  ancient  aa  wcA  aa 
modem  timea.  At  any  rate,  there  la  no  donbl 
that,  whether  this  TyiMkuk  lepraaenta  Tabbatk  «r 
not,  the  kttar  waa  somewhere  abent  thia  pari  «f 
IheGhor.  G^ 

TAB^AL  (btO^  [God  u gooil',  T«3e4A' 
Tabool),  Propeily  *<tabeel,**  tha  jMitftodk 


•  •  DMrieh  rasolves  the  naaae  Into 
ItaUob  (0«f.  Hebr,  La.  p.  WO,  6I*  Aufl.). 

*  Ptotaoqr  namsa  Thsna  anfi  MaapoUs 


by 
H. 

tha  two 


chief  towns  of  the  dMriet  d 
In  flelami,  fW.  p.  4l8l>. 
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iMloCfae pton  (GcMD.  Lehrg. § 52, 1 6 ;  ffeb.  Or. 
I O,  I  c).  The  son  of  Tabeal  wm  appareutly  an 
EphiMiMte  in  the  winy  of  Pekah  the  ton  of  Renui- 
Uuor  a  Syrian  in  the  anny  of  Resin,  when  they 
■at  ap  to  beiiage  Jeniaalem  in  the  reign  of  Ahas 
(li.  fu.  6).  The  Anunaie  fonn  of  the  name  &Tori 
tJtt  later  iuppoiition  [eonp.  TabrimmomJ.  The 
IWgom  of  Jonathan  rnden  the  name  aa  an  appel- 
liii^  **and  we  will  make  Idng  in  the  midtt  of  her 

him  who  Mama  good  to  ua"  Ot^^7   Vi   ^ 

Baahi  hj  Gemialria  tnma  the  name  into 

BtmlOf  hj  which  apparently  he  would  un- 
kr^buA  HemaUak. 

TAB'EEL  (^?H99  [aee  above]:  ToiSf^A: 
Tkabett).  An  officer  of  the  Peraian  government 
in  Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Aitaxerxea  (Ear.  iv.  7). 
Mis  name  appear*  to  indicate  that  be  waa  a  S}'rian, 
(gr  it  is  mlly  the  aame  aa  thatof  the  S}Tian  vaaaal 
rfKednwhokeaUed  inour  A.V.  ^Tabael.**  Add 
(0  Uui  that  the  letter  which  he  and  his  compaoiona 
«rote  b>  the  king  wae  in  the  Syrian  or  Anmcan 
hsgoage.  Geaeniua,  however  (Jea.  L  280),  thinka 
that  he  may  have  been  a  Samaritan.  He  ia  called 
Tabiluub  in  1  Eadr  iL  16.  Tlie  name  of  Tobiel 
diebtheref  Tobit  ia  probably  the  Mme. 

W.  A>  W« 

TABELlilUS  (To^^AAiof :  BabeUim)  1  Eadr. 

LIS.     fTABSKU] 

TAB'BaAH  (nnP^ri  [a  burmu:,]  i  Uwv 

*^pk)>  Hie  name  of  a  place  in  the  wildemeaa  of 
Paiao,  pvn  from  the  &ct  of  a  **  bwuing  **  among 
ibe  people  by  the  <•  fire  of  the  Lord  *'  which  there 
took  pbee  (Nam.  zi.  3,  Deut  ix.  22).  It  haa  not 
been  identified,  and  ia  not  mentioned  among  the  liat 
affwampmenta  in  Num.  zzxiiL  U.  U. 

TABSBIKO  (nSSpriQ:  ^€yy6tLwaH 
"wnmiafea).  The  obaoteteword  thua  used  in 
tfae  A.  y.  of  Nah.  iL  7  requirea  some  expkoation. 

Ibe  Hebnw  iratd  eonnecU  itaelf  with  T\l!\  u^ 
)inibiiel,**  and  the  image  which  it  bringt  before  us 
« tins  pfage  ia  that  of  the  women  of  Nineveh,  led 
M*?  into  c^tivity,  mourning  with  the  plaintive 
MM  01  doves,  and  beating  on  their  breasts  in  an- 
guidi,  SI  women  beat  upon  tbefar  timbrda  (comp. 
fV  lifiiL  2ft  [26],  where  the  same  verb  ia  used). 
11»  LXX.  snd  Vnlg.,  aa  above,  make  no  attempt 
tt  giviag  the  exact  meaning.  The  Taigura  of 
)«Bithaa  gives  a  word  which,  like  the  Hebrew,  haa 
ths  mcaoing  of  ^  tympanizantes.**  The  A.  V.  in 
like  naoMr  reprodnoeo  the  original  idea  of  the 
"«ds.  The "^tabour"  or  *<  tabor"  waa  a  musical 
MnuDent  of  the  drum  type,  which  with  the  pipe 
■Bed  the  band  of  a  country  village.  We  retain 
ktBHs  at  once  of  the  word  and  of  the  thing  in  the 
*(iboarioe*'or  •<  Uuiiboarine  *'  of  modem  muaio, 
Ib  tke  »  tablet"  of  the  A.  V.  and  oMer  English 
"itas.  Tb**taboiir,*'aoeurdingly,ia  to  beat  with 
^  «nkes  as  men  beat  upon  sush  an  inatniment. 
Iks  mb  b  found  in  thie  sense  in  Beaumont  and 
^^cteher,  Tkt  Tamer  Tamed  ("I  would  tabor 
^*').  sod  answers  with  a  aingular  feUcity  to  the 
Vactneanug  of  the  Hebrew.  £.  U.  P. 

TABBRNACLB  (IStJ^q,  bnh;  iricni^* 
•■^WMCMfeai).  The  daaeriptbc  sf  the  Tabernacle 
■<  ill  natetkls  will  be  fMind  under  Tkmplb. 
At  writer  of  that  article  boMa  thai  he  cannot  deal 
•>iifc«<arily  with  the  itnietand  onkr  and  prapor- 
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tions  of  the  one  without  discussing  also  thoae  of  ths 
other.  Here,  therefore,  it  remains  for  us  to  treat  — 
(1)  of  the  word  and  ita  synonyms;  (2)  of  the  hi»> 
tory  of  the  Tabernacle  itself;  (3)  of  ita  rektfam  l» 
the  religious  life  of  Israel;  (4)  of  the  theoriea  of 
later  timea  respecting  it 
L  Th€  Word  and  iu  BypiMiifm.  ^  (1.)    TIm 

first  word  thua  used  (Ex.  xzr.  9)  ia  IfQTQ  {Mitk- 

cdn),  formed  from  ]3V=»  to  settle  down  or  dwell, 
and  thus  itself = dvrellmg.  It  connects  itself  with 
the  Jewish,  though  not  Scriptural,  word  Shechinah, 
aa  describing  the  dweUing-pLace  uS  the  Divine  Glory. 
It  ia  noticeable,  however,  that  it  ia  not  applied  in 
prose  to  the  common  dwellings  of  men,  the  tents  of 
the  Patriarcha  in  Genesia,  or  thoae  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness.  It  seems  to  befong  rather  to  the  speech 
of  poetry  (Ps.  IxxxvU.  2;  Cant  I.  8).  The  fofUer 
character  of  the  word  may  obviously  have  helped  to 
determine  its  religious  use,  and  juatifiea  tranalaton 
who  have  the  choice  of  synonyms  like  «*  tabernacle  " 
and  M  tent "  in  a  like  preference. 

(2.)    Another  word,  however,  is  also  used,  more 

connected  with  the  oommoQ  life  of  men;  vPTH 
(dAe/),the  "  tent  *'  of  the  Patriarchal  age,  of  Abra- 
ham, and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob  (Gen.  ix.  21,  Ac.). 
For  the  most  part,  as  needing  something  to  raise  it, 
it  ie  used,  when  applied  to  the  Sacred  Tent,  with 
some  distinguishing  epithet.  In  one  paasage  only 
(1  K.  i.  39)  does  it  appear  with  thia  meaning  by 
itself.  The  LXX.  not  distinguishing  between  the 
two  words  gives  ataiy^  for  both.     The  original 

difierence  appears  to  have  been  that  /ijt^  repre- 
sented the  outermost  covering,  the  black  goat's  hair 

curtains;  ^St{7tp,  the  inner  covering,  the  curtaina 

which  rested  on  the  boards  (Qeseniua,  s.  v.).  The 
two  worda  are  accordingly  sometimes  joined,  as  in 
I^JL  xxxix.  32,  xl.  2,  6,  29  (A.  V.  **the  tabernacle 
of  the  tent ").  Even  here,  however,  the  LXX. 
gives  vKiirti  only,  with  the  exception  of  the  tar. 
IrcL  of  ri  incriyii  r^t  o-ictw^s  in  Ex-  iL  29. 

(3  )  n^$  {BaUh)i  oJkos''  domus^  is  applied  to 
the  Tabernacle  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Josh.  vi. 
24,  ix.  23;  Judg.  xviu.  31,  xx.  18,  as  it  had  been, 
apparently,  to  Uie  tents  of  the  Patriarchs  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  17).  So  &r  as  it  diSEen  fix>m  the  two  pre- 
ceding words,  it  expresses  more  definitely  the  idea 
of  a  fixed,settled  habiutkm.  It  was  therefore  fitter 
for  the  aanctuary  of  Israel  after  the  people  were 
settled  in  Canaan,  than  during  their  wanderings. 
For  us  the  chief  interest  of  the  word  lies  in  its  hav- 
ing descended  from  a  yet  older  order,  the  first  word 
ever  applied  in  the  O.  T.  to  a  local  sanctuary, 
•'  Bbth-rl,"  **  the  houte  of  God  "  (Gen.  xxviii.  17, 
22),  keeping  ita  place,  ride  by  side,  with  other 
w<nd8,  tent,  tabernacle,  pakice,  temple,  synagogue, 
and  at  last  outliving  all  of  them,  rising,  in  the 
Christian  Ecclesia,  to  yet  higher  uses  (1  Tim.  iiL 
15). 

(4.)  ttJjf?  (Kdaeehh  ttJ^W?  (JfflWlsA):  ie^i^ 

aff/Uh  ayiaerrfiptor^  rh  Siytor,  r&  Byta'  MiichMi* 
rttMBS,  the  holy,  conseeratea  plMC,  and  therefore  ap» 
plied,  acoording  to  the  graduated  scale  of  holineas 
of  which  the  Tabernacle  borewitness,  sometimes  to 
the  whole  structure  (Ex.  xxt.  8;  Lev.  xii.  4^  soMia- 
times  to  the  Murt  into  which  none  but  the  prieefei 
might  enter  (Ler.  It.  6;  Num.  iil.  88,  It.  IS/, 
sometimes  to  tea  innermost  sanctuary  of  aO,  tlM 
Holy  of  Uoliea  (Ler.  ir.  6?).    Here  alar  the 
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Sad  Ml  earlier  Btaitiog^int  and  a  fitf-reaching  hia- 
Urj.  EIm-Muhfat,  the  city  of  judgnienti  Ifae 
Mai  of  eome  old  oracle,  had  been  alto  Kadesh, 
tbe  MDctaarj  (Gen.  xiT.  7 ;  Kwald,  Getck,  Jtr,  iL 
807).  The  name  e^iTAtKif  olioga  atm  to  tbe  walla 
of  Jerusalem. 

(50  ^9^D  ifficAXy.ndsi  taf^i^aa meaning 
the  itately  buildiDg,  or  palaoe  of  Jehovah  (1  Chr. 
zxiz.  1,  19),  is  applied  more  commonly  to  the 
Temple  «  (2  R.  iixf.  13,  ^.)i  but  waa  uaed  also 
(probably  at  the  period  when  the  thought  of  the 
Temple  had  afifected  the  religious  nomenclature  of 
the  time)  of  the  Tkibemacle  at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  L  9, 
lii.  3)  and  Jerusalem  (Ps.  v.  7).  In  either  case  the 
thought  which  the  word  embodiea  is,  that  the 
•*  tent,*'  the  **  house,'*  is  royal,  the  dwelling-pkce 
9t  ibe  great  king. 

(6.)  The  two  words  (1)  and  (2)  receive  a  new 

meaning  in  combination  (a)  with  "TJ^Z^  (md'id)^ 

and  (b)  with  rVI*T]pl7,  ha^eeHth,  To  understand 
the  fill!  meaning  of  the  distinctive  titles  thus  formed 
is  to  possess  the  key  to  the  significance  of  the  whole 

Tabernacle,    (a.)  The  primaiy  force  of  IV^  is  « to 

meet  by  appointment,"  and  the  phrase     /Hn 

"T^IQ  has  therefore  the  meaning  of  *'  a  place  of  or 
fiw  a  fixed  meeting/*  Acting  on  the  belief  that 
Uie  meeting  in  this  case  was  that  of  the  worship- 
pers, the  A.  y.  has  uniformly  rendered  it  by  **  tab- 
ernacle of  the  congregation  **  (so  Seb.  Schmidt, 
**  tentorium  oonvent(is ;  **  and  Luther,  **  Stifl»> 
htitte*'  in  which  Stifl  =  Pfiurkirehe),  while  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  confounding  it  with  the  other 
epithet,  have  rendered  both  by  ^  inai^  rod  fw^ 
TuploVi  and  **  tabemaculum  testimonii.**  None  of 
these  renderings,  however,  bring  out  the  real  mean- 
ing o{  the  woni.  This  is  to  be  found  in  what  may 
be  called  the  loctu  c^jstcut,  as  the  interpretation 
of  all  words  connected  with  the  Tabernacle.  **  lliis 
shall  be  a  continual  bumt-oflering  ...   at  the 

door  of  the  tabernacle  of  meeting  (*T]^*1D)  where 

Iwillmee^you  DyjM,   yrttcHvofuau)  to  q)eak 

there  unto  thee.  And  there  will  I  oieel  OiniPP, 
rct^o/icu)  with  the  children  of  IsraeL    And  (  will 

ianeU/y  0XntP'*J|7)  the  tabernacle  of  meeting  .  .  . 

and  I  will  dweU  Oi^??^)  among  the  children 
li  brael,  and  will  be  ^eir  God.  And  they  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord  their  God  **  (£x.  zxix. 
4^-46).  The  same  central  thought  occurs  in  Ex. 
XXV.  2^,  ^  There  I  will  meet  with  thee  '*  (comp.  also 
Ex.  XXX.  6,  36 ;  Num.  xvii.  4).  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  **  congregation  **  is  inadequate.  Not  the 
gathering  of  the  worshippos  only,  but  the  meeting 
of  God  with  his  people,  to  commune  with  them,  to 
make  himself  known  to  them,  was  what  the  name 
embodied.  Ewald  has  accordingly  suggested  OffeO' 
harungutU  =  Tent  of  Revelation,  as  the  best  equiv- 


«  •  In  Acts  Ttt.  46,  "tabernacle"  in  the  A.  T.  Is 
anaohrontotle.  It  shoald  be  "  habitation  "  or  '<  place 
if  abode*'  (Ma  Schofafldd's  Hint*  for  the  Improvement 
•fiHe  A.  F.,  p.  40)  David  desired  to  build  a  Temple 
for  JehoTah  \  the  Tabernacle  bad  already  existed  for 
lenturiea.  B. 

b  An  interesting  parallel  is  found  in  tbe  preparations 
lor  the  Temple.  There  also  the  extremest  minutia 
tbe  things  wUek  the  Lord  made  David 
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aleot  {AUerihAmtr^  p.  130).     This  made  ikm 

a  tanctrnxty.     Thus  it  was  that  tbe  kni  was   the 

dweUing,  the  JkoMse  of  God  (Biihr,  BynAoStk^  L  81) 

(7.)  The  oUier  compound  phrase,  (6.)    vTlii 

il^l^T^  as  connected  with  *VCS  (s=to  bear  wii- 

neas),  ia  rightly  rendered  by  ^  vtaii^  rw  fiaf^^MUv^ 
iabermaemiun  testimomj  dU  Wohmmg  des  Ztug- 
•Mses,  M  the  tcot  of  the  testimony**  (Nvb.  ix.  16) 
t*  the  taberaada  of  witness  *'  (Num.  xriL  7,  xvxii. 
2).  In  this  case  the  tent  derives  its  name  from 
that  which  ia  the  oentre  of  iU  hoUness.  Tbe  tw« 
tables  of  stone  within  the  ark  are  emphatiea^y  ikf 
testimony  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  21,  xxxi.  18).  They  were 
to  all  Israel  the  abiding  wituees  of  the  naimw  and 
will  of  God.  The  tent,  by  virtoe  of  its  relation  to 
them,  became  the  witneas  of  ita  own  signifieanoe  m 
the  meeting- place  of  God  and  man.  The  probaUa 
connection  of  the  two  distinct  names,  in  aeoae  aa 
well  as  in  sound  (Bahr,  Symb.  i.  83;  EwaU,  AIL 
p.  230),  gave,  of  course,  a  force  to  each  whk^  no 
translaUon  can  represent. 

IL  JKitory.  —  (1.)  The  outwaid  hlitory  of  tha 
Tabernacle  begins  with  Ex.  xxv.  It  cornea  alter 
the  first  great  group  of  Laws  (xix.-xxiii.),  after  the 
covenant  with  the  people,  after  the  visioii  of  the 
Divine  Gk>ry  (xxiv.).  For  forty  days  and  nighta 
Moses  ia  in  the  mount.  Before  him  there  faty  a 
problem,  as  meaaured  by  human  judgment,  of  g>- 
gantic  difficulty.  In  what  fit  aymbola  was  he  to  emr 
body  the  great  truths,  without  which  tbe  naUcm 
would  sink  into  brutality?  In  what  vrsy  eould 
those  symbols  be  guarded  against  the  evil  iriiich  he 
had  seen  in  Egypt,  of  idolatry  the  moat  degrading? 
He  was  not  left  to  solve  the  problem  for  himaelt 
There  roee  before  him,  not  without  poiota  d  con- 
tact with  previous  associations,  yet  in  no  dfgns 
formed  out  of  them,  the  *«  pattern  **  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. The  lower  analogies  of  the  painter  and  the 
architect  seeing,  with  their  hiward  eye,  thdr  com- 
pleted work,  before  the  work  itself  begins,  may  help 
us  to  understand  how  it  was  that  the  vision  on  tiie 
mount  included  all  detuls  of  form,  meaaurement, 
materials,  the  order  of  the  ritual,  the  apparel  of  thf 
priests.''  lie  is  directed  in  his  choice  of  tbe  t«» 
chief  artists,  Besaleel  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,^  Aboliafc 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (xxxi.).  The  ain  of  tbe  golden 
calf  apparently  poatpones  the  execution.  For  i 
moment  it  seema  aa  if  the  people  were  to  be  kft 
vrithout  the  Divine  Presence  itaeli;  without  any 
recognized  aymboi  of  it  (Ex.  xxxiiL  3).  Aa  in  a 
transition  period,  the  whole  future  dependant  on  the 
poiiteuce  of  the  people,  on  the  intooesaion  of  tbdi 
leader,  a  tent  is  pitched,  probably  that  of  Mosei 
himself,  outside  the  camp,  to  be  provfaionally  the 
Tabernacle  of  Meeting.  There  the  mind  of  the 
Lawgiver  enten  into  ever-ck>ser  feUovrahip  vrith  the 
mind  of  God  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11),  karaa  to  think  of 
Him  as  **merdiul  and  gracious"  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6), 
in  the  strength  of  that  thought  ia  led  back  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  plan  which  had  aeemed  likely  Is 
end,  aa  it  began,  in  vision.     Of  this  psoviaianal 

"  to  understand  in  writing  by  hla  band  upon  lilm,* 
». «.  by  an  inward  lUomination  which  sMmed  to  ex 
elude  the  slow  process  of  deliberation  aa  1  daeUca  (1 
Chr.  xxviii.  19). 

c  The  prominenoe  of  axtistio  power  in  Um  gensal 
Ogles  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah  te  worth  noHeing  (1  Ohr 
iv.  4, 14, 21, 28).  Dan,alBo,iBthepssBonefmBaB,k 
afterwards  ooo^'cuous  (2  Clir.  tt  14 }  eesaif.  1 X.  i8 
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fabcmaele  it  haa  to  b«  Dofioed,  that  there  wm  as 
^  DO  ritoal  uid  no  priesthood,  'fbe  peoplS  went 
Mt  to  it  as  to  an  onde  (Ex.  xsziii.  7).  Joshua, 
\kamgh  of  the  tribe  of  BphraUn,  had  free  aooess  to 
it  (Ex.  sxziU.  11). 

(2.)  Another  oatiina  Law  was,  however,  given; 
iDOther  period  of  aoUtnde,  like  the  first,  fbliowed. 
The  wock  ooold  now  he  resumed.  The  people 
the  necesaar  J  materials  in  excess  of  what 
wanted  (Ex.  xxxvi.  5,  6).  Other  workmen 
(Ex.  xxxvi.  S)  and  work-women  (Ex.  xxxv.  25) 
pbeed  tbemaelves  under  the  direction  of  Beaaled 
lod  Ahofiab.  The  parts  were  completed  aepa- 
ntdy,  and  then,  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
Tev  from  the  Exodos,  the  Tabernacle  itself  was 
eneted  and  the  ritoal  appcnnted  for  it  b^gun  (Ex. 
iLS). 

(3.)  Hm  poaition  of  the  new  tent  was  itself  sig- 
oifieaat  ft  stood,  not,  like  the  provisional  Taber- 
Bade,  at  a  distance  from  the  camp,  but  in  its  very 
eastrc.  The  multitude  of  Israel,  hitherto  scattwed 
with  no  fixed  order,  were  now,  within  a  month  of 
its  erection  (Num.  ii.  2),  grouped  round  it,  as 
vouad  the  dwelling  of  the  unaeen  Oaptain  of  the 
Halt,  in  a  fixed  order,  aeoordhig  to  their  tribal  rank, 
rbe  Priata  on  the  east,  the  other  three  fikmilies  of 
the  Levites  on  the  other  sides,  were  closest  in  at- 
taHfauxe,  the  »  bodj-gnard  "  of  the  Great  Kmg. 
[LcTTTES.]  In  the  wider  square,  Judah,  Zebulun, 
lanchar,  wen  on  the  esst;  Ephraim,  Manasseh, 
Beigamin,  on  the  west;  the  less  conspicuous  tribes, 
Daa,  Asher,  Naphtali,  on  the  north;  Reuben,  Sim- 
rai,  Gad,  on  the  south  side.  When  the  armj  put 
itself  in  order  of  march,  the  position  of  the  Taber- 
oacfe,  carried  by  the  Lerites,  was  still  central,  the 
tribes  of  the  east  and  south  in  front,  thoee  of  the 
oath  and  weat  in  the  rear  (Num.  ii.).  Upon  it 
(hen  rested  the  symbolic  ckmd,  dark  by  day,  and 
iery  red  by  night  (Ex.  xL  38).  When  the  cloud 
Moved,  the  host  knew  that  it  was  the  signal  for 
than  to  go  forward  (Ex.  xl  36,  37;  Num.  ix.  17). 
As  bog  aa  it  remained,  whether  for  a  day,  or 
Bwoth,  or  year,  they  oontinued  where  they  were 
(5aD.  is.  15-23).  Each  march,  it  must  be  re- 
serabered,  invc^red  the  breaking  up  of  the  whole 
itriKtore,  all  the  parts  being  carried  on  wsgons 
bj  the  three  Lerite  families  of  Kohath,  Gerahon, 
and  Uesaii,  while  the  ^  sons  of  Aaron  "  prepared 
far  the  removal  by  covering  everything  in  the 
Boly  of  Holies  with  a  purple  cloth  (Num.  iv.  6- 
U). 

(4.)  In  an  q)ecial  heU  oonnected  with  the  Tab- 
cnade,  the  original  thought  reappears,  (t  is  the 
phos  where  man  meett  with  (Sod.  There  the  Spirit 
''amies  upon  "  the  aeventy  Elden,  and  they  proph* 
mj  (Num.  xi.  24,  26).  Thither  Aaron  and  Mir- 
bm  are  eaOed  out,  when  they  rebel  against  the 
■nant  of  the  Lord  (Num.  xii.  4).  There  the 
**  ^nrj  of  the  Lord  *'  appeara  after  the  unfidthful- 
asH  of  the  twelre  spies  (Num.  xIt.  10),  and  the 
ifbeikm  of  Korah  and  his  company  (Num.  Tn.  19^ 
49UandthesinofMcribah(Num.xx.6).  Thither, 
when  there  is  no  sin  to  punish,  but  a  difficulty  to 
k  wA,  do  the  daughtera  of  Zdophehad  come  to 
Uag  tbanr  canas  •<  before  the  Lord  "  (Num.  xxvii. 
I).    Tben^  when  the  death  of  Moaes  draws  near, 
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of  the  same  dIstlDetlve  word  is 
xszvliL  8,  ImpUos  a  leeognhsd  dsdloatlon  of  boom 
h§  wUoh  weoMB  boimd  tbsmaslves  lo  the  sw 
f  tse  Itovnaele,  prehahty  as  ainiani  and  daa- 

Bl  was  the  lorruptlon  of 
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is  the  solemn   (*chaige*'  given  to  hii 
(Deut  xxxi.  14). 

(6.)  As  k>ng  as  Canaan  remained  unconquered, 
and  the  people  were  still  therefore  an  army,  the 
Tabernacle  was  probably  moved  from  place  to  pbwoa, 
wherever  the  host  of  Israel  was,  for  the  time,  en- 
camped, at  Gilgal  (Josh.  iv.  19),  in  the  valley  be- 
tween Ebal  and  (jerixim  (Josh.  vui.  30-35);  again, 
at  the  headquartera  of  Gilgal  (Josh.  ix.  6,  x.  15, 
43);  and,  finally,  as  at  '*  the  phoe  which  the  Lord 
had  choaflD,"  at  Shik>h  (Josh.  ix.  27,  xviii.  1).  The 
reasons  of  the  choice  are  not  given.  Partly,  per- 
haps, its  oentral  position,  partly  its  belonging  to 
the  powerful  tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  tribe  of  the 
great  captain  of  the  host,  may  hare  determined  the 
preference.  There  it  continued  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Judges,  the  gathering-point  for  "  the 
heads  of  the  fiithers*'  of  the  tribes  (Josh.  xix.  51), 
for  councils  of  peace  or  war  (Josh.  xxii.  12;  Judg. 
xxi.  12),  for  annual  solemn  dances,  in  which  the 
women  of  Shiioh  were  conspicuoua  (Judg.  xxi.  21). 
There,  too.  as  the  religion  of  Israel  sank  towards 
the  level  of  an  oi^aatlc  heathenism,  troops  ol 
women  asaembled,<>  ahameless  as  those  of  Midian. 
worshippen  of  Jehovah,  and,  like  the  /«p^8ouAoi 
of  heathen  temples,  concubines  of  his  prieats  (1 
Sam.  ii.  22).  It  was  ftir,  however,  from  beuig 
what  it  was  intended  to  be,  the  one  national  sanc- 
tuary, the  witness  against  a  localized  and  divided 
worship.  The  old  rdigion  of  the  high  pkioes  kepi 
its  ground.  Altars  were  erected,  at  £st  under  pro- 
test, and  with  reaervea,  as  being  not  for  sacrifice 
(Josh.  xxii.  26),  afterwards  freely  and  without 
scruple  (Judg.  ri.  24,  xiii.  19).  Of  the  names  by 
which  the  one  special  sanctuary  was  known  at  this 
period,  those  of  the  *«  House,"  or  the  »  Temple,'* 
of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  L  9,  24,  iiL  3,  15)  are  most 
prominent. 

(6.)  A  atate  of  things  which  was  rapidly  assim- 
ilating the  worahip  of  Jehovah  to  that  of  Aahta- 
roth,  or  Mylitta,  needed  to  be  broken  up.  The 
Ark  of  God  waa  taken  and  the  aanctuary  lost  its 
glory ;  and  the  Tabernacle,  though  it  did  not  per- 
ish, never  again  recovered  it^  (1  Sam.  iv.  22). 
Samuel,  at  once  the  Luther  and  the  Alfred  of  Is- 
rael, who  had  grown  up  within  ita  precincts,  treats 
it  as  an  abandoned  ahrine  (ao  Pa.  Ixxviii.  60),  and 
aacrificee  elsewhere,  at  Mixpeh  (1  Sam.  vii.  9),  at 
Ramah  (ix.  12,  x.  13),  at  Gilgal  (x.  8,  xi.  15).  It 
probably  became  once  again  a  movable  aanctuary, 
less  honored  as  no  longer  poeaeaaing  the  aymbol  it 
the  Divine  Presence,  yet  cherished  by  the  priest- 
hood, and  aome  portions,  at  least,  of  its  rituid  kept 
up.  For  a  time  it  seems,  under  Saul,  to  hare 
been  settled  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1-6),  which  thus 
became  what  it  had  not  been  before  —  a  priestly 
city.  The  msssacre  of  the  priests  and  the  flight  oif 
Abiathar  must,  however,  have  robbed  it  yet  further 
of  its  glory.  It  had  before  lost  the  Ark.  It  now 
lost  the  preaence  of  the  High-Prieat,  and  with  it 
the  oracular  ephod,  the  Urim  and  the  Titummim 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  20,  xxiii.  6).  What  change  of  for- 
tune then  foUowed  we  do  not  know.  The  fiuA 
that  all  larael  was  encamped,  in  the  last  days  of 
Saul,  at  Gilboa,  and  that  there  Saui,  though  with- 
out success,  inquired  of  the  Lord  by  Urim  (1  Sam. 


thft  original  piaetloe  (eomp.  Bwald,  AtUrth.  2B7). 
the  dancas  of  Judg.  xxi.  SO,  we  have  a  stage  ef 
aition. 
*  Iwald  (G«adUdkt«,  U.  MO)  Infon  thai 
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nrili.  4-0),  mflket  H  probable  that  the  Tabenuicle, 
M  of  old,  was  in  the  encampment,  and  that  Abia- 
thar  had  retonied  to  it.  In  eome  way  or  other,  it 
ftmnd  ito  way  to  Oibeon  (1  Chr.  iri.  89).  The 
■notnalotM  eeparation  of  thie  two  thinga  which,  in 
the  original  order,  had  been  joined,  broaght  about 
yet  greater  anomaUee;  and,  while  the  arli  remained 
at  Kiijath-jearim,  the  Tabernacle  at  Gibeon  con* 
neetad  itself  with  the  wonbip  of  the  high-pUoes 
(1  K.  ill.  4).  The  csptnre  of  Jeniiakan  and  the 
erection  there  of  a  new  Tjbernacle,  with  the  aric,  of 
which  the  old  had  been  deprived  (fl  Sam.  tI.  17;  1 
Chr.  XV.  1),  left  it  little  more  than  a  traditional, 
hietoricol  sanctity.  It  retained  only  the  old  altar 
of  bumt-ofierings  (1  Chr.  xzi.  29).  Such  as  it 
was,  however,  neither  king  nor  people  could  bring 
themselves  to  sweep  it  away.  The  double  service 
went  on ;  Zadok,  as  high-priest,  officiated  at  Gib- 
eon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39);  the  more  recent,  more  pro- 
phetic service  of  psalms  and  hymns  and  music, 
under  Asaph,  gathered  round  the  Tabemade  at 
Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xn.  4,  37).  The  divided  wor- 
ship  continued  all  the  days  of  David.  The  sanc- 
tity of  both  pUces  was  recognized  by  Solomon  on 
his  accession  (1  K.  iii.  15;  2  Chr.  i.  8).  But  it 
was  time  that  the  anomaly  should  cease.  As  long 
as  it  was  simply  Tent  against  Tent,  it  was  difficult 
to  decide  between  them.  The  purpose  of  David 
ftilfilled  by  Solomon,  was  that  the  claims  of  both 
should  merge  in  the  higher  glory  of  the  Temple. 
Some,  Abiathar  probably  among  tiiem,  clung  to  the 
old  order,  in  this  as  in  other  things  [Solomon; 
Uhim  and  Thummim],  but  the  final  day  at  last 
came,  and  the  Tabernacle  of  Meeting  was  either 
taken  down,^  or  left  to  perish  and  be  forgotten. 
So  a  page  in  the  religious  history  of  Israel  was 
closed.  So  the  disaster  of  Shiloh  led  to  its  natural 
consummation. 

III.  delation  to  the  RtUgiow  IJ{fe  of  fn^ael  — 
(1.)  Whatever  connection  may  be  trnoed  between 
other  parts  of  the  ritual  of  Israel  and  that  of  the 
nations  with  which  Israel  had  been  brought  into 
contact,  tlie  thought  of  the  Tabernacle  meets  us  as 
entirely  new.o  The  **  house  of  God  "  [Bethel] 
of  the  Patriarchs  had  been  the  large  **  pillar  of 
stone*'  (Gen.  xxviii.  18,  19),  bearing  record  of 
some  high  spiritual  experience,  and  tending  to  lead 
men  upward  to  it  (Bkhr,  SymboL  i.  93),  or  the 
grove  which,  with  its  dim,  doubtful  light,  attuned 
the  souls  of  men  to  a  divine  awe  (Gen.  xxi.  33). 
The  temples  of  Egypt  were  stately  and  colossal, 
hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  or  built  of  huge  blocks  of 
granite,  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  sacred  tent  >f 
Israel.  The  command  was  one  in  which  we  can 
trace  a  special  fitness.  The  stately  temples  be- 
k>nged  to  the  house  of  bondage  which  they  were 
leaving.  The  sacred  pUces  of  &eir  fathers  were  in 
tie  kind  toward  which  they  were  journeying.  In 
the  mean  while  they  were  to  be  wanderers  in  the 
ivildeniess.  To  have  set  up  a  Bethel  after  the  old 
pattern  would  have  been  to  make  that  a  resting- 
pkoe,  the  object  then  or  afterwards  of  devout  pU- 

a  The  language  of  2  Chr.  v.  6,  leavea  it  doubtfU 
wh^her  the  Tabernacle  then  referred  to  was  that 
at  Jerusalem  or  Gibeon.    (But  see  Joseph.  Ani,  vUl. 

b  Spencer  (De  leg.  Htbraer.  Iii.  8)  labors  hard,  but 
aot  iucceiflftally,  to  prove  that  the  tabemaeks  of  Mo> 
aoeh  of  Amos  v.  28,  were  the  prototypes  of  the  Tent  of 
Ksetlng.  It  has  to  be  rsmembered,  however,  (1)  that 
ttie  word  used  in  Amos  (nceftiA)  Is  never  used  of  tU 
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grimage;  and  the  multipUeation  of  wch  plaool 
at  the'  different  stages  of  thair  march  voaU  have 
led  Inevitably  to  polytheism.  It  would  have  fioM 
utterly  to  lead  them  to  the  thought  whbh  tbej 
needed  most  —  of  a  Divine  PkvMnee  neier  ah* 
sent  from  them,  protecimg,  ruling,  judging.  A 
sacred  tent,  a  moving  Bethel,  was  the  fit  aancto- 
ary  for  a  people  atlll  nomadic.*^  It  was  eapahle  d 
being  united  afterwards,  as  it  actually  came  to  be, 
with  *<  the  grove  "  of  the  older  CMltm  (Joah.  xxiv. 


(2.)  The  ftmctiire  of  the  Tabemade  waa  obvl- 
oosly  detennined  by  a  complex  and  ynfaaad  syn»- 
holism ;  but  its  meaning  remains  one  of  the  thhigi 
at  which  we  can  but  dimly  gnesa.  No  interpreta- 
tion is  given  ii«  the  Law  itself.  Tlie  explauations 
of  Jewish  writers  long  afterwards  are  manilektiy 
wide  of  the  mark,  lluit  which  meets  us  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  application  of  the  /jpei 
of  the  Tabemade  to  the  mysteries  of  Redemptioii, 
waa  latent  UIl  those  mysteries  were  made  known. 
And  yet  we  cannot  but  believe  that,  as  each  per- 
tion  c^  the  wonderfU  orda*  rose  before  the  inwanl 
eye  of  the  lawgiver,  it  must  have  embodied  dis- 
Unetly  manifold  truths  which  he  apprehended 
himsdf,  and  sought  to  communicate  to  otheta.  It 
entered,  indeed,  into  the  order  of  a  divine  educa- 
tion for  Moaes  and  for  Israel;  and  an  education  by 
means  of  symbols,  no  less  than  by  meana  of  wends, 
presupposes  an  existing  language.  So  &r  from 
shrinking,  therefore,  as  men  have  timidly  and  un- 
wisely shrunk  (Witsins,  JSffyptwcOy  in  Ugotini, 
This.  vol.  i.)  from  asking  what  thoughts  the  i^jp- 
tian  education  of  Moses  would  lead  him  to  oonnect 
with  the  symbols  he  was  now  taught  to  use,  we 
may  see  innt  a  legitimate  method  d  inquiry — al- 
most the  only  meihod  possible.  Where  that  &ils, 
the  gap  may  be  filled  up  (as  in  Bahr,  SymboLpat- 
»m)  fit>m  the  analogies  of  other  nations,  iDdicatini;, 
where  they  agree,  a  wide-spread  primeval  symbol- 
ism. So  &r  from  kboring  to  prove,  at  the  price 
of  ignoring  or  distorting  facts,  that  everything  was 
till  then  unknown,  we  shall  as  little  expect  to  find 
it  so,  as  to  see  in  Hebrew  a  new  and  heaven-bora 
language,  spoken  for  the  first  time  on  Sinai,  writ- 
ten for  the  first  time  on  the  Two  Tables  of  the  Cof- 
enant. 

(3.)  The  thought  of  a  graduated  sanctity,  like 
that  of  the  outer  court,  the  Holy  Place,  the  Holy  of 
Hdies,  had  ita  counterpart,  often  the  same  \nmbcr 
of  stages,  in  the  structure  of  Egyptian  temples 
(Bahr,  i.  216).  The  interior  Adytum  (to  praeeed 
from  the  innermost  recess  outward)  was  smaQ  in 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  ooin- 
monly,  as  in  the  Tabernacle  (Joseph.  Ani.  a.  6, 
$  3),  was  at  the  weatem  end  (Spencer,  iii.  9),  and 
waa  unlighted  trom  without 

In  the  Adytum,  often  at  least,  waa  the  saered 
Ark,  the  culminating  point  of  holinesa,  eontaining 
the  highest  and  most  mysterious  symbols,  winded 
figures,  genendly  like  those  of  the  cherubim  (Wil- 
kinson, Anc  Egtffi.  v.  275;  Kenrick,  -t'ffgptt  i 


(2)  that  the  Moloch-worship  represented  a  defeetSoo  cC 
the  people  tmbs^quent  to  the  erection  of  the  Ikbonada. 
On  these  grounds,  then,  and  not  froan  a^y  abatcaet  re- 
pugnance to  the  idea  of  such  a  transfer,  I  abide  by  the 
statement  in  the  text. 

c  Analogies  of  like  wants  met  tn  a  Itte  way,  with  ns 
ascertainable  historical  connection,  an  to  be  ftmnd 
among  the  Gsetnlians  and  other  tribas  of  nntthssi 
Africa  (Sli.  Ital.  ffi.  289),  and  In  the  aaaced  Ttet  ef  m 
OaiihsglBlaa  •ncampmeota  (UoO.  Bis.  as.  fik 
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liO),  the  emblems  of  tUbilitj  and  life.     Here  were 
■Inrd  points  of  resemblaiioe.     Of  all  dements  of 
F^ppttan    worafaip  this  was  one  which  could  be 
tRriMferred  with  imst  hazard^  with  most  gain.     No 
•OS  could  think  that  the  Ark  itself  was  the  likenest 
if  the  God  he  worshipped.     When  we  ask  what 
gave  the  Ark  its  holiness,  we  are  led  on  at  once  to 
tbe  infinite  difl^rence,  the  great  gulf  between  the 
tvo  •Tstems.     That  of  Egypt  was  predominantly 
eatauenl,  starting  ftom  the  productive  powers  ct 
Bstnre.     The  symbols  of  those  powers,  though  not 
(iriginallj  invotving  what  we  know  as  impurity, 
tei^ed  to  it  fiually  and  rapidly  (Spencer,  iii.  1; 
WariMirton,  Divine  Legation^  II.  4  note).     That  of 
Iwael  was  predominancy  ethicaL     llie  nation  was 
tai^bt  to  think  of  God,  not  chiefly  as  revealed  in 
oatare,  but  as  manifesting  hirasdf  in  and  to  the 
^irits  of  men.     In  tbe  Aik  of  the  Covenant,  ss  the 
Ugfaest  revdatton  then  possible  of  tbe  Divine  Na- 
tare,  were  tbe  two  tables  of  stone,  on  which  were 
gnvra,  by  the  teachuig  of  Uie  Divine  Spirit,  and 
(herefcre  by  **  tbe  finger  of  God,*'  <>  the  great  un- 
danging  laws  of  hunutn  duty  which  had  been  pro- 
iunwd  on    Sinai.     Here  the  lenon  taught  was 
pbjn  enough.     The  highest  knowledge  was  ss  the 
cmplest,  the  esoteric  as  the  eioteric.    In  the  depths 
if  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  fbr  the  high-priest  as  for 
di  Isnel,  there  was  the  revdation  of  a  righteous 
WUl  requiring  righteousness  in  man  (Saalschutz, 
Artkdai.  c.  77).     And  over  the  Ark  was  the  C6ph- 
enth  (MbbcY'Ssat),  io  called  with  a  twofold  ref- 
vcnoe  to  tbe  root-meaning  of  the  word.    It  covertd 
ttie  Ark.     It  was  the  witness  of  a  merey  coverinff 
■ns     As  the  M  fooUtool "  of  God,  the  *«  throne  " 
of  the  Divine  Glory,  it  declared  that  ov]pr  the  Law 
which  seemed  so  rigid  and  unbending  there  rested 
the  eoopassion  of  Omb  forgiving  "  iniquity  and 
tranagreasion.**  *     And  over  the  Merey-seat  were 
Iht  l.'iiKKUBiM,  reproducing,  in  part  at  least,  the 
i/mbolisra  of  the  great  Hamitio  races,  forms  famil- 
iar to  Moses  and  Israel,  needing  no  description  for 
them,  interpreted  for  us  by  the  fuller  vision  of  the 
hter  propbeU  (Ez.  i.  5-13,  x.  9-16,  xli.  19),  or  by 
tbe  winged  forms  of  the  imagery  of  Egypt.     Rep- 
resenttns;  as   they  did  the  manifold  powers  of  na- 
tare,  created  life  in  its  highest  form  (Kfihr,  i.  841), 
their  *•  overshadowing  wings.**  **  meeting**  as  in 
tduii  of  perfect  harmony,  decbred  that  nature  as 
well  as  man  found  its  highest  glory  in  subjection  to 
ft  IHvine  Law,  that  men  might  take  refbge  in  that 
<)nler,  as  under  **iht  shadow  of  the  wings**  of 
Uod  (Stanley,   Jewish    Churchy  p.   98).     Pkced 
vfacre  those  and  other  like  figures  were,  in  the  tem- 

«  The  equixalence  of  the  two  phrases,  ^  by  the 
Spirit  of  Ood,"  and  "  by  the  finger  of  Ood,"  Is  Men 
kh  ecfmparinif  aftatt  zU.  28  and  Lake  xl.  20.  Comp. 
»<«4  Um  language  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vi. 
f  183)  and  the  use  of  *'  the  hand  of  the  LoM  "  in  1 
K.  ivW.  46;  2  K.  Itt.  16;  Ak  L  8,  iU.  14 ;  1  Ohr. 
Kxvm.  19. 

^  Evaid,  giving  to  HQS,  the  root  of  C9pkmthj  the 

Msaing  uf ''  to  scrape,*^  "  enae,"  derives  from  that 
neudng  the  faiea  implied  in  the  LXX.  iAaon^^iey,  and 
Anlce  that  the  word  ever  ilgnlfled  lirtfcyui  {AlUrth. 
sp.l28,l»). 

^  A  fUI  dieeasiloo  of  the  lolilset  Is  obviooily  im- 
fseible  here,  but  it  may  be  usefiil  to  exhibit  briefly 
^  chief  thooghts  whfdi  hare  been  'jonneetei  with 
tm  BSBnbm  that  are  moa.  prominent  In  the  language 
tf  ^mbolinn.  Arbitrary  as  Mme  of  them  ma.  teem, 
•  aBAclent  induction  to  establish  each  will  be  found 

«>aertatloo,  1. 128-866,  and  other 
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pies  of  Egypt,  they  might  be  hindrances  and  not 
helps,  might  sensualize  instead  of  purifying  the 
worabip  of  the  people.  But  it  was  part  of  the  wis- 
dom which  we  may  reverently  trace  in  the  order  of 
the  Tabernacle,  that  while  Kg}*ptian  symboh  are 
retained,  as  in  tbe  Ark,  the  Cherubim,  the  Urix 
and  the  Thummim,  their  place  is  changed.  They 
remind  the  high-priest,  the  representatire  of  tfaie 
whole  nation,  of  the  truths  on  which  the  order  restiu 
The  people  cannot  bow  down  and  vrorship  that 
which  they  never  see. 

The  material  not  less  than  the  forms,  in  lbs 
Holy  of  Holies  wss  significant.  Hie  acacia  or 
shittim-wood,  least  liable,  of  woods  then  acoessiblsi 
to  decay,  might  well  represent  the  imperishable* 
ness  of  Divme  Truth,  of  the  Laws  of  Duty  (Biihr, 
i.  386).  Ark,  mercy-seat,  cherubim,  the  very 
walls,  were  all  overlaid  with  gold,  the  noblest  of  all 
metals,  the  symbol  of  light  and  purity,  sun-Ught 
itself  ss  it  were,  fixed  and  embodied,  the  token  of 
the  incorruptible,  of  the  glory  of  a  great  king 
(Biihr,  i.  282).  It  was  not  without  meaning  that 
all  this  lavish  expenditure  of  what  was  most  costly 
was  placed  where  none  might  gase  on  it.  The  gold 
thus  offered  taught  man,  that  the  noblest  acts  of 
lieneficence  and  sacrifice  are  not  those  which  are 
done  that  they  may  be  leen  c^  men,  but  those 
which  are  knpwn  only  to  Him  who  "  teeth  in 
secret  **  (Matt.  vi.  4).  Dimensions  also  had  their 
meaning.  Difllcult  as  it  may  be  to  feel  sure  that 
we  have  the  key  to  the  enigma,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  older  religious  systems  of  the 
world  did  attach  a  mysterious  significance  to  each 
sepM^te  number;  that  the  training  of  Moses,  as 
afterwards  the  far  less  complete  initiation  of  Pythag- 
oras in  the  symbolism  of  Egypt,  must  have  made 
that  transparently  clear  to  him,  which  to  us  is 
almost  impenetrably  dark.^  To  those  who  think 
o^-er  the  words  of  two  great  teachen,  one  heathen 
(Plntarcb,  De  it.  et  0$.  p.  411),  and  one  Christian 
(Clem.  Al.  Strom,  vi.  pp.  84-^7),  who  had  at  least 
studied  as  fiu*  as  they  could  the  mysteries  of  the 
reiii^ion  of  Egypt,  and  had  inherited  part  cf  the  old 
system,  tbe  precision  of  the  numbers  in  the  plan  of 
the  Tabernacle  will  no  k>nger  seem  unaccountable. 
If  in  a  cosmical  system,  a  right  angled  trianglo 
with  the  sides  three,  four,  fire,  represented  the  triad 
of  Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,  creative  force,  receptive  matter, 
the  universe  of  creation  (Plutarch,  L  c),  the  peHb^^A 
cube  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  constant  recurrence 
of  the  numben  4  and  10,  may  well  be  accepted  at. 


works.      Oomp.   Wilkinson,    Ant.   S^.  Iv.  190-198; 
Leyrer  in  Herxog's  Bneyrlop.  '<  SUftshUtte." 

Oks  —  The  Godhead,  Eternity,  Life,  Creatire  Foroe. 

the  Sun,  Man. 
Two  —  Matter,  Time,  Death,  Beoepttve  Capacity,  the 

Moon,  Woman. 
Tsua  (as  a  number,  or  In   the  triangle)  —  The 

Universe  in  connection  with  Ood,  the  Abs(v 

lute  in  Itself,  tbe  Unconditioned,  Ood. 
Toul  (the  number,  or  in  the  square  or  cube)  —  Conp 

dltloned  Existence,  the   World  as  oieated. 

Divine  Order,  Bevelation. 
SiVBi  (as  =  8  +  4)  —  The  Union  of  the  World  and 

God,  Rest  (as in  the  Sabbath),  Peace,  Blessing, 

Purification. 
TBl(s-  —  l-)-2  +  8  +  4)  — Completeness,  morel 

and  physical,  Perfection. 
Fivx— Perfection  hall  attained,  Incompieeensss. 
TwsLva  —  The  Signs  of  tbe  Zodiac,  tlie  Cycle  of  the 

Sessons ;  In  Israal  the  Idea^  number  of  Ihi 

psople,  of  the  Covenant  of  Ood  wi'h  thssa 
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lymboUiing  cfder,  sUbiUty,  peifecUon  (Bohr,  i. 

(4.)  Into  the  inner  mnctuary  neither  people  nor 
tlie  priette  as  »  body  ever  eotend.  Strange  aa  it 
uiay  aeera,  that  11  which  everything  represented 
iiicht  and  life  wm  left  in  otter  darkness,  in  pro- 
found solitade.  Once  only  in  the  year,  on  the 
Day  of  Atohkmert,  might  the  high-priest 
enter.  The  strange  oontnst  has,  however,  its 
parallel  in  the  spiritoal  life.  Death  and  life,  light 
and  darkness,  are  wonderfully  nuited.  O^y 
thiough  death  can  we  truly  live.  Only  by  passing 
into  the  "  thick  darkness  *'  where  God  is  (Kk.  u. 
21:  IK.  viii.  12),  can  we  enter  at  all  into  the 
*'  light  inaooessihle,**  in  which  He  dwells  everbat- 
b.gly.  'llie  solemn  annual  entrance,  like  the  with- 
drawal of  symbolic  forms  from  the  gaze  of  the 
people,  was  itself  part  of  a  wise  and  divine  order. 
Jutercourse  with  Egypt  had  shown  how  easily  the 
symbols  of  Truth  might  become  common  and 
familiar  things,  yet  without  symbols,  the  truths 
themselves  might  be  forgotten.  Both  dangers  were 
met.  To  enter  onoe,  and  once  only  in  the  year, 
into  the  awful  darkness,  to  stand  before  the  Law 
of  Duty,  before  the  pre-ience  of  the  God  who  gave 
it,  not  in  the  stately  rubes  that  became  the  repre- 
seiitative  of  God  to  man,  but  as  representing  man 
in  his  humiliation,  in  the  garb  of  the  lower  priests, 
bare-footed  and  in  the  linen  epbod,  to  confess  his 
own  sins  and  the  sins  of  the  people,  this  was  what 
connected  the  Atonement-day  {Cipp&r)  with  the 
Mercy-seat  ( Cdphtrtth ).  And  to  come  there  with 
blood,  the  symbol  of  life,  touching  with  that  blood 
the  mercy-seat,  with  incense,  the  symbol  of  adora- 
tion (I.ev.  zvi.  12-14),  what  did  that  express  but 
the  truth:  (1)  that  man  nmst  draw  near  to  the 
righteous  God  with  no  lower  olB^ng  than  the  pure 
worship  of  the  heart,  with  the  living  sacrifice  of 
body,  soul,  uid  spirit;  (2)  th^  oould  such  a 
perfect  sacrifice  be  found,  it  would  have  a  myste- 
rious power  working  beyond  itself,  in  proportion  to 
its  perfection,  to  cover  the  multitude  of  sins  ? 

(5.)  From  all  others,  from  the  high-priest  al  all 
other  times,  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  shrouded  by  the 
double  Vkil,  bright  with  many  colors  and  strange 
forms,  even  as  curtains  of  golden  tissue  were  to  be 
seen  hanging  before  the  Adytum  of  an  Egyptian 
temple,  a  strange  contrast  often  to  the  bestial  form 
behind  them  (Clem.  Al.  Pcod,  iii.  4).  In  one 
memomble  instance,  indeed,  the  veil  was  the  wit- 
ness of  higher  and  deeper  thoughts.  On  the  shrine 
of  Isis  at  Sals,  there  were  to  be  read  words  which, 
though  pointing  to  a  pantheistic  rather  than  an 
ethical  religion,  were  yet  wonderful  in  their  lofti- 
ness, "  I  am  all  that  has  been  {jrav  rh  ytyoy6s)i 
and  is,  and  shall  be,  and  my  veil  no  mortal  hath 
withdrawn  *'  (AwcKfiAvi^ci')  i^^  J*-  ^  Onr.  p. 
894).  Like,  and  yet  more,  unlike  the  truth,  we 
feel  that  no  such  words  could  have  appeared  on  the 
veil  of  the  Tabernacle.  In  that  identification  of 
"iie  7orld  and  God,  all  idolatry  was  latent,  as  in 
Jii  faith  of  Israel  in  the  I  AM,  all  idolatry  was 
pxduded.^  In  that  despair  of  any  withdrawal  of 
the  veil,  of  any  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will,  there 
were  latent  all  the  arts  of  an  unbelieving  priestcraft, 
•ubstituting  symbols,  pomp,  ritual  for  such  a  revda- 

a  The  symbol  reappears  In  the  most  startling  form 
'ji  tbs  closing  visions  of  the  Apocalypfs.  There  the 
asavsnly  Jerosalsm  is  described,  in  words  whieh 
absolutsly  ezclode  the  literalism  whieh  has  sometimes 
bHadly  ftppUed  to  it,  aa  a  d^  ftmr«quaxe. 
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tioD.  But  what  then  was  the  meanu^  of  tbe  vdl 
which  met  the  gase  of  the  priests  m  they  did 
service  in  the  sanctuary?  Colon  in  the  ait  el 
Egypt  were  not  less  significant  than  nainbcr,  and 
the  four  bright  colon,  probably,  after  the  fmkkm 
of  that  art,  in  parallel  bands,  bine  symbol  of 
heaven,  and  purple  of  kingly  gk»y,  and  crimsoo  of 
life  and  joy,  and  white  of  light  and  purity  (Bihr,  I 
806-330),  formed  in  their  combination  no  icmote 
similitude  of  the  rainbow,  which  of  old  had  ben 
a  symbol  of  the  Divine  covenant  with  man,  the 
pledge  of  peace  and  hope,  the  ajgn  of  tlie  Divine 
Presence  (Eb.  L  88;  Ewald,  Akerth.  p.  333). 
Within  the  veil,  Ught  and  truth  were  seen  in  their 
unity.  The  veil  itself  represented  the  infinite 
variety,  the  woAinroficiAof  aopla  of  the  divme 
order  in  Creation  (Eph.  iii.  10).  And  there  again 
were  seen  copied  upon  the  veil,  the  mysteilotis  forms 
of  the  cherubim ;  how  many,  or  in  what  attitode, 
or  of  what  size,  or  in  what  material,  we  aie  not 
told.  The  words  **  cunning  woit  *^  in  Ex.  zzzvi. 
35,  applied  elKwhere  to  combinaUons  of  cmfafoideiy 
and  metal  (Ex.  xxriii.  16,  xzzi.  4),  justi^  pchaps 
the  ooigectiire  that  here  also  they  were  of  gjiid.  In 
the  absence  of  any  other  evidence  it  would  haft 
been,  perhaps,  natural  to  think  thai  tbey  repro- 
duced on  a  larger  scale,  the  number  and  the 
position  of  those  that  were  over  the  merey-aeat. 
The  visions  of  Ezekiel,  however,  reprodudng,  as 
they  obviously  do,  the  forms  with  which  his  prwstly 
life  had  naade  him  fuuiliar,  indicate  not  leas  thsn 
four  (c.  i.  and  x. ),  and  those  not  all  alike,  having 
severally  the  bees  of  a  man,  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an 
eagle,  stmnge  symbolic  words,  which  elaewfaere  we 
should  have  identified  with  idolatry,  but  which  hen 
were  bearing  witness  against  it,  emUema  of  the 
manifold  variety  of  creation  as  at  onoe  nwnifostlng 
and  concealing  God. 

(6.)  The  outer  sanctuary  was  one  degree  kas 
awful  in  its  holiuess  than  the  inner.  Silver,  the 
type  of  Human  Purity,  took  the  pbce  of  gold,  the 
type  of  the  Divine  Gfory  (Bcihr,  i.  284).  It  was  to 
be  trodden  daily  by  the  prieats,  as  by  men  who  lived 
in  the  perpetual  consciousness  of  the  nearness  of 
God,  of  the  mystery  behind  theveiL  Barefooted 
and  in  garments  of  white  linen,  like  the  priests  of 
Isis  [Pkiebts],  they  accomplished  their  ministra- 
tions. And  here,  too,  there  were  other  emblems 
of  Divine  realities.  With  no  opeiiii^  to  admit 
light  from  without,  it  was  illumined  only  by  the 
golden  LAMP  with  its  seven  lights,  one  idler  than 
the  others,  as  the  Sabbath  is  more  sacred  titan  the 
other  days  of  the  week,  never  all  extinguished 
together,  the  perpetual  symbol  of  alh  derinied  gifli 
of  wisdom  and  holiness  in  man,  reaching  their 
mystical  perfection  when  they  shine  in  God's  sanc- 
tuary to  his  glor>'  (Ex.  xxv.  31,  xxviL  90;  Zech. 
iv.  1-14).  The  Shkw-brbad,  the  <*  bread  of 
fiftoes,"  of  the  Divine  Preaeoce,  not  unlike  in  out- 
ward form  to  the  sacred  cakes  which  the  fgyptians 
placed  before  the  shrines  of  their  gods,  sened  as  a 
token  that,  though  there  was  no  form  or  likeness 
of  the  Godhead,  He  was  yet  there,  aooepting  all 
oflerings,  recognizing  in  particular  that  special 
oflTering  which  represented  the  life  of  the  nation  at 
once  in  the  disUnctness  of  its  tribes  and  in  its 


12,000  ftelongs  m  length  sad  braadfli  and  tacl^ 
(Bev.  xzl.  16). 

b  The  name  Jehovah,  It  has  been  w^ 
n  the  rending  asunder  of  the  vdl  of  Sals.'* 
/swiM  Cterdk,  p.  110.) 
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aitT  M  a  people  (Emdd,  AUertk.  p.  120).  The 
■wnlng  cf  the  Altar  op  Imc^se  mi  not  Icm 
ibiiom.  Hie  efoad  of  fragrant  tnuke  was  the 
Bstval,  almost  the  unitmal,  emblem  of  the 
bmrt^  adontkm  (P^  esU.  S).  The  inoenae 
^nnklad  oo  Cbe  ehew^mad  and  the  lamp  taught 
mm  thai  all  other  olftringi  needed  the  inter- 
nagfiag  of  thai  adoration.  Upon  that  altar  no 
••itraage  lira  *'  wae  to  be  kindled.  When  freih 
In  %'WM  needed  it  ma  to  be  taken  from  the  Altab 
OP  Bfnurr-orpBSino  in  the  outer  ooort  (Ler.  is. 
S4f  I.  1 ).  Very  etriking,  as  eompared  with  what 
b  to  foOow,  is  the  lublimity  ami  the  purity  of 
them  armbola.  It  ii  at  though  the  prieitljr  order, 
tfa«adj  leading  a  oonaeerated  lilb,  were  capable  of 
andentandin^  a  higher  language  which  had  to  be 
fenmlafeed  into  a  lower  for  thoaa  that  were  ttill 
althevi  (flaahrhttta,  ArtkSoL  |  Tt). 

(7.)  Outaide  the  tent,  but  still  within  the  con- 
Kcrated  preeincta,  was  the  CousT,  fenced  in  by  an 
oidoaure,  jei  open  to  all  the  congregation  as  well 
IS  to  the  Levitea,  tboae  only  eioeptod  who  were 
eaytnnnlaHy  ancfean.  No  GentUe  might  pass 
bejond  the  curtains  of  the  entrance,  but  every 
member  of  the  priesdy  natfon  might  thus  fer 
*  draw  near  **  to  the  presence  of  Jehovah.  Here 
tiHrefere  stood  the  Altab  op  Buiurr-OFPBRiif  os, 
tl  wfaieh  Sacripices  in  all  their  varieties  were 
And  bj  penitent  or  thankful  worshippers  (Ex. 
xxvii.  1-8,  zzxriii.  1),  the  bncen  Lavbr  at  which 
those  worahippers  purified  themselves  before  they 
ifieed,  the  priests  before  they  entered  into  the 
(Ex.  xzz.  17-21).  Here  the  graduated 
Kaie  of  hollnesB  coded.  What  Isrsel  was  to  the 
wmid,  fleneed  in  and  set  apart,  that  the  Court  of 
the  Tabemade  was  to  the  surrounding  wildeniesSf 
just  as  the  distinction  between  it  and  the  sano- 
toary  anawcred  to  that  between  the  sons  of  Aaron 
sad  other  Israelites,  just  as  the  idea  of  holiness  cul- 
minalcd  personally  in  the  high-priest,  kxadly  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies. 

IV.  Theoritt  of  Later  Timet,  — (1,)  It  is  not 
protiable  that  the  daborate  symbolism  of  such  a 
■troctore  was  understood  by  the  rude  and  sensual 
Dulftitade  that  came  out  of  E^pt  In  its  fullness 
periaapo  no  mind  bat  that  of  the  lawgiver  himself 
erer  entered  into  it,  and  even  for  him,  one  half,  and 
that  the  highest,  of  its  meaning  must  have  been 
sltogether  latent.  Yet  it  was  not  the  less,  was 
per^pe  the  more  fitted,  on  that  account  to  be  an 
tmtrament  for  the  educatk>n  of  the  people.  To 
the  moot  ignorant  and  debased  it  was  at  least  a 
witoeas  of  the  neemess  of  the  Divhie  King.  It 
met  the  eraving  of  the  human  heart  which  prompts 
to  worship,  with  an  order  whteh  was  neither  idol- 
atrooa  nor  Impure.  It  taught  men  that  their  fleshly 
Batnre  was  the  hindrance  to  wonhip;  that  it  ren- 
dered them  undean ;  thai  only  by  subduing  it,  kiil- 
tRc  it,  M  they  killed  the  buUock  and  the  goat, 
tmki  they  oAr  up  an  aoeeptable  sacrifice  ;  that 
saeh  a  saoifice  was  the  eonditkm  of  forgiveness,  — 
a  hii^ber  saerifioe  than  any  they  ooukl  oflbr  the 
groond  of  that  forgiveness.  The  sins  of  the  past 
were  eonsMered  as  belonging  to  the  fleshly  nature 
vhidi  was  slain  and  offend,  not  to  the  tree  inner 
self  of  the  worshipper.  More  thoughtfti.  minds 
a«n  led  inevitably  to  higher  truths.  They  were 
•ot  dow  to  see  la  the  Tabemade  the  parable  of 
's  pnsenee  manifested  hi  Oeoikm. 
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was  as  his  pavilion  (2  Sam.  nil.  13).  He  hM 
made  a  Tabernacle  for  the  Sun  (Ps.  xiz.  4).  The 
heavens  wwa  spread  out  like  its  curtdus.  The 
beams  of  his  chambers  were  in  the  mighty  waten 
(Ps.  dv.  S,  8;  Is.  xL  22;  Lowth,  De  Bae.  Poet, 
viiL).  The  nu^esty  of  God  seen  fai  the  storm  and 
tempest  was  as  of  one  who  rides  upon  a  cherub  (2 
Sam.  zzii.  11).  If  the  words,  <*  He  that  dwdleth 
between  the  cherubim,**  spoke  on  the  one  side  of  a 
special,  tocditied  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence, they  spoke  also  on  the  other  of  that  Presence 
as  in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  in  the  light  of  setting 
suns,  in  the  Uaekncas  and  the  flashes  of  the  thun- 
der-donds. 

(2.)  The  thought  thus  uttered,  essentidly  poet 
led  in  its  nature,  had  ita  fit  phM»  in  the  pwlmi 
and  h}-n:ns  of  Israel  It  lost  its  beauty,  it  led  meo 
on  a  folse  track,  when  it  was  formalized  into  a  sy»- 
tem.  At  a  time  wlien  Judaism  and  Greek  phil 
etophy  were  alike  eifote,  when  a  feeble  pbyaicd 
sdence  which  oodd  read  nothing  but  its  owe 
thoughts  in  the  symbols  of  an  older  and  deeper 
system,  was  after  its  own  feshbn  rationdidng 
the  mythology  of  heathenism,  there  were  found 
Jewish  writers  willing  to  apply  the  same  prindple 
of  interpretation  to  the  Tal)emade  and  its  order. 
In  that  way,  it  seemed  to  them,  they  woukl  secure 
the  respect  even  of  the  men  of  letters  who  could 
not  bring  themselves  to  be  Prosdytes.  The  result 
appears  in  Josephus  and  in  Philo,  in  part  also  in 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen.  Thus  inter- 
preted, the  entire  significance  of  the  Two  Tables  of 
the  Covenant  and  their  place  within  the  ark  disap- 
peared, and  the  truths  which  the  whole  order  rep 
resented  became  cotmical  instead  of  ethicaL  If 
the  specid  idiosyncrasy  of  one  writer  (Phik>,  Dt 
Prafug,)  led  him  to  see  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
and  the  Sanctuary  that  which  answered  to  the  Pla- 
tonic distinction  between  the  visible  {oiirBuri)  and 
the  spiritud  {porrri.\  the  coarser,  less  intelligent 
Josephus  goes  still  more  completely  into  the  new 
system.  The  Holy  of  Holies  is  the  visible  firma- 
ment in  which  God  dwells,  the  Sanctuary  as  the 
earth  and  sea  which  men  inhabit  {AnL  iii.  6,  §  4, 
7;  7,  $  7).  The  twelve  loaves  of  the  shew-biead 
represented  the  twdvo  months  of  the  year,  the 
twdve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  The  seven  lamps  were 
the  seven  pfainets.  The  four  colors  of  the  veil  were 
the  four  eiements  (^roiYcia),  dr,  fire,  water,  earth. 
Even  the  wings  of  the  cherubim  were,  in  the  eyes 
of  some,  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  universe,  or 
the  constellations  of  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser 
Bears!  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  §  85).  The  table 
of  shew-bread  and  the  dtar  of  incense  stood  on  the 
north,  because  north  winds  were  most  fruitfiil,  the 
lamp  on  the  south  because  the  motions  of  the  plan- 
eta  were  southward  {j3nd.  §§  34, 85).  We  need  not 
follow  such  a  system  of  interpretation  further.  It 
was  not  unnaturd  that  the  authority  with  which  it 
started  should  secure  for  it  connderable  respett. 
We  find  it  reappearing  in  some  Christian  writas, 
Chrysostom  {Horn,  m  Joann,  BapL)  and  Theodo- 
let  {Q;aatL  m  Exod.)^in  some  Jewish,  Ben 
Uzdel,  Kimchi,  Abarband  (BiUir,  i.  108  f.).  It 
waa  well  for  Christian  thought  that  the  Chumh 
had  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apoe- 
dypee  of  Su  John  that  which  hdped  to  save  II 
ftom  the  pedantic  puerilitiei  of  this  physieo-ths- 
obgy.« 


leading  somotimss  to  ntravaganess  like  tlioss  la 
taxi,  somallDMS  to  thouidila  at  caea  id|r  and  ( 
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(3).  It  will  have  been  dear  {torn  all  that  has 
ocen  said  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  not 
been  looked  on  as  designed  to  limit  oar  inquiry 
Into  the  meaning  of  the  symbolism  of  the  Taber^ 
nade,  and  that  there  is  consequently  no  ground  for 
adopting  the  system  of  interpreters  who  can  see  m 
it  nothing  but  an  aggregate  of  types  of  Christian 
mysteries.  Such  a  system  has,  in  fact,  to  choose 
between  two  alternatives.  Either  the  meaning  was 
made  clear,  at  least  to  the  devout  worshippers  of 
old,  end  then  It  is  no  longer  true  that  the  mystery 
was  hid  **  from  ages  and  generations,"  or  else  the 
mystery  was  concealed,  and  then  the  whole  order 
was  voiceless  and  unmeaning  as  long  as  it  bsted, 
then  only  beginning  to  be  instructive  when  it  was 
<*  ready  to  vanish  away."  Rightly  viewed  there  is, 
ii  is  believed,  no  antagonism  between  the  interpre- 
tation which  starts  from  the  idea  of  tytnboU  of 
(ireat,  Eternal  Iraths,  and  that  which  rests  on  the 
idea  of  types  foreshadowing  Christ  and  bis  Work, 
and  his  Church.  If  the  latter  were  the  highest 
manifestation  of  the  former  (and  this  is  the  key- 
note of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  then  the  two 
systems  run  parallel  with  each  other.  The  type 
may  help  us  to  understand  the  symbol.  The  sym- 
bol may  guard  us  against  misinterpreting  the  tj^pe. 
That  the  same  things  were  at  once  symbols  and 
types  may  take  its  place  among  the  proofs  of  an  in- 
sight and  a  foresight  more  than  human.  Not  the 
veil  of  nature  only  but  the  veil  of  the  flesh,  the 
humanity  of  Christ,  at  once  conceals  and  manifests 
the  Eternal's  Glory.  The  rending  of  that  veil  en- 
abled all,  who  had  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  believe, 
to  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  into  the  Divine 
Presence,  and  to  see,  not  less  dearly  than  the  High 
Priest,  as  he  looked  on  the  ark  and  the  Merey  Seat, 
tliat  Kighteousness  and  Love,  lYuth  and  Merey 
were  as  one.  Blood  had  been  shed,  a  life  had  been 
otfored  which,  through  the  infinite  power  of  its 
Love,  was  able  to  atone,  to  satisfy,  to  purify  .^ 

(4. )  We  cannot  here  fbUow  out  that  strain  of  a 
higher  mood,  and  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  enter 
into  the  speculations  which  bter  writers  have  en- 
grafted on  the  first  great  thought.  Those  who  wish 
to  enter  upon  that  line  of  inquiry  may  find  materi- 
als enough  in  any  of  the  greater  commentaries  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Owen's,  Stuart*s  Bleek*s, 
llioluck's,  Delitz8ch*8,  Alford's),  or  in  special  treat- 
ises, such  as  those  of  Van  Till  (De  Tabemnc.  in 
t'golini,  The$.  viii.):  Bede  {EayioMitio  Myttica  et 
MornVa  Mosnid  TtrbemantU);  Witslus  {De  Tath- 
ctfi.  Lttit,  MyrterUiy  in  Miscell.  Sacr.).  Strange, 
outlying  hallucinations,  like  those  of  ancient  Kal- 
bis,  inferring,  from  **  the  pattern  showed  to  Moses 
ill  the  Mount,"  the  permanent  existence  of  a  heav- 
i^nly  Taliemade,  like  in  form,  structure,  proportions 
to  that  which  stood  in  the  wilderness  (Le}'rer,  L  c), 
or  of  later  writen  who  have  seen  in  it  (not  in  the 
spiritual  but  the  anatomical  s^se  (tf  the  word)  a 
iype  of  humanity,  representing  the  outer  bodily 
firamework,  the  inner  vital  organs  (Friederich, 
Symb.  der  Moi,  Sti/UshuUe^  in  Leyrer,  L  e.;  and 
Kwald,  AU,  p.  338),  may  be  dismissed  with  a  sin- 
gle ghmce  :  — 


Borne  of  these  have  been  already  noticed.  Others,  not 
to  Iw  paraed  over,  are,  that  the  seven  lamps  set  forth 
the  varied  degrees  and  foims  (voXv^pwv  icaX  iroXvrpA- 
vwr)  of  tiod's  Beveiatioii,  the  form  and  the  attitude  of 
'Sbm  Cherubim,  the  union  of  active  ministry  and  grate> 
^l,  eea«ei-«8  contemplation  (Strom,  v.  }}  8S,  87). 
a  The  alliwlons  to  the  lUMmaole  in  the  ApoMlypas 
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**Non  xagloniam  di  lor,  magoavJae 

(6.)  It  is  not^qnite  as  vpea  to  ua  to  igaon  t 
speculative  hypothesis  which,  though  in  itsetf  m- 
substantial  enough,  has  been  latdy  revived  undei 
droumstanoes  which  have  givoi  it  promincnee.  H 
has  be«i  maintained  by  Yon  Bofalen  and  Vstks 
(Biihr,  i  117,  273)  that  the  commands  and  tbcdc 
scriptions  relating  to  the  Tahemade  in  the  Boob 
of  Moses  are  altogether  nnhistorical,  the  resnlt  of 
the  eflbrt  of  some  late  oompiler  to  ennoble  the  cra- 
dle o{  his  people's  history  by  transferrii^  to  a  re- 
mote antiquity  what  he  found  actually  existiog  m 
the  Temple,  modified  only  so  far  as  was  nceenary 
to  fit  it  in  to  the  theory  of  a  migration  and  a  wan- 
dering. The  structure  did  not  befeng  to  the  time 
of  the  Eiodus,  if  indeed  there  ever  was  an  Exodos. 
The  Tabernacle  thus  becomes  the  mythical  after- 
growth of  the  Temple,  not  the  Tempfe  the  hiitor> 
ical  sequd  to  the  Tabernacle.  It  has  latdy  ben 
urged  as  tending  to  the  same  ooudoaion  tint  ths 
circumstanoes  connected  vrith  the  Tahemade  in 
the  Pentateuch  are  manifestly  anhisiorieaL  The 
whole  congregation  of  Israd  are  said  to  meet  m  s 
court  which  could  not  have  contained  more  thsn  s 
few  hundred  men  (Colenso,  Pentatemch  and  Book 
of  Joshua f  P.  I.  e.  iv.,  v.).  The  number  of  priests 
was  utterly  inadequate  for  the  serviees  of  the  talier- 
nade  (ibid.  c.  zx.).  The  narrative  of  the  head- 
money  collection,  of  the  gifts  of  the  people,  is  full 
of  aiuu:hronisms  {ibid.  e.  xiv.). 

(6.)  Some  of  these  objectkma  —  those,  e.  g.  u 
to  the  number  of  the  fint-bom,  and  the  disprapor- 
tionate  sniallness  of  the  priesthood,  have  been  oact 
by  anticipation  in  remarka  under  pRiEsnra  snd  Le- 
viTES,  written  some  months  befiore  the  olgectioia, 
in  their  present  form,  appeared.  Others  bearing 
upon  the  general  veracity  of  the  Pentateuch  hii- 
tory  it  is  imposuble  to  discuss  here.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  notice  such  as  bear  immediately  apon 
the  subject  of  this  article.  (1.)  It  may  be  isid 
that  thb  theory,  like  other  dmilar  theories  ss  to  tht 
history  of  Christianity,  adds  to  instead  of  diiniD< 
iahing  difficulties  and  anomalies.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  make  out  plausibly  that  what  purports  to 
be  the  fint  period  of  an  uiatitution,  u,  vrith  sll  its 
docnii.ents,  the  creation  of  the  second;  hot  the 
question  then  comes  how  we  are  to  explain  the  ex- 
istence of  the  second.  The  world  rests  upon  sn 
dephant,  and  the  elephant  on  a  tortoise,  bnt  the 
footing  of  the  tortoise  is  at  least  somewhat  in*- 
cure.  (3.)  Whatever  may  be  the  weight  of  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  alleged  presence  of  the 
whole  congregation  at  the  door  of  the  Tabernade 
tells  with  equal  force  against  the  hisioricd  esbt- 
ence  of  the  Temple  and  the  narrative  of  its  dedica- 
tion. There  also  when  the  population  numbered 
Home  seven  or  eight  millions  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9), "  all 
the  men  of  Israd"  (1  K.  viii.  2),  all  "the  con^ 
gation  "  (ver.  6),  aU  the  children  of  Isrsd  (>tr.  63) 
were  assembled,  and  the  king  **blcased"  aO  the 
congregation  (w.  14,  65).  (3.)  Then  are,  it  is 
bdiei'ed,  undesigned  touches  indicating  the  nomsd 
life  of  the  wilderness.  The  wood  eropioyed  tot  ths 
Tahemade  is  not  the  sycamore  of  the  vaUeyi  «« 


are,  as  might  be  expected,  ftill  of  Interest.  As  ia  • 
vision,  whfch  loses  sight  of  all  time  Umlta,  the  Tevph 
of  the  Tahemade  is  seen  In  heaven  (Rav.  xv.  5),  sal 
yet  In  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  thee*  %  no  ISmple  isss 
(xxi.  22).  And  in  the  heavenly  ftrnple  tbsie  is  ai 
longer  any  veil ;  It  is  open,  and  Clie  aik  of  ths  ssv 
enant  is  oleariy  seen  (xS.  12). 
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tk  oedar  of  LAaxtoa,  as  altenrardt  In  the  Temple, 
hat  the  sluttini  of  the  Sinutio  penhiBttla.  [Shit- 
rill  Trek,  SMrrrac.]  The  abniKianoe  of  fine 
iiMo  pointi  lo  Egjpt,  the  aeal  or  dolphin  skint 
('bidgmi**  in  A.   Y.  birt  see  Gesenius  t.  t. 

tnp})  to  the  shoves  of  the  Bed  Sea.     [Badoeb- 
Sk»&]    The  Leiites  are  not  to  enter  on  then- 
fiffioe  tin  the  age  of  thirtj,  as  needing  for  their 
•ark  is  besnn  a  man*s  fiiU  strength  (Num.  ir. 
13, 30).    Aftenrirda  when  their  duties  are  chiefly 
those  of  ungers  and  gate-keepers,  they  were  to  he- 
pa  st  twenty  (1  Chr.  xxiiL  24).     Would  a  later 
hiAorj  sgain  have  excluded  the  priestly  tribe  from 
iH  ihare  ia  the  structure  of  the  Tabernacle,  and 
left  it  in  the  hands  of  niythioal  persons  belonging 
to  Judah,  and  to  a  tribe  then  so  little  prominent 
M  tiist  of  Dan?     (4.)  There  remains  the  strong 
l-^jpttau  stamp  impressed    upon  well-nigh  every 
pttt  of  liM  Tabernacie  and  its  ritual,  and  implied 
D  other  ineidenta.     (Comp.  Priksts,  LEViTEa, 
Ubim  akd    Thummim,    Brazbh    SEBPEirr.] 
■  Whatever  bearing  this  may  have  on  our  views  of 
the  things  themadvaa,  it  points,  beyond  all  doubt, 
to  a  time  when  the  two  nations  had  been  brought 
icio  dote  contact,  when  not  jewels  of  silver  and 
g(U  only,  but  treasures  of  wisdom,  art,  knowledge 
«m  **  borrowed  "  by  one  people  from  the  other. 
To  That  other  period  in  the  history  before  Samuel 
thaa  that  of  the  Exodus  of  the  Pentateuch  can  we 
refer  that  intereourse?     When  was  it  likely  that  a 
mM  tiit«,  with  difficulty  keeping  its  ground  against 
oeigfabonng  nations,  would  have  adopted  such  a 
noplicated  ritual  from  a  system  so  alien  to  its  own  ? 
So  it  it  that  the  wheel  comes  full  circle.     The  &cts 
vhieh  vheo  urged  by  Spencer,  with  or  without  a 
hoftfle  purpose,  were  denounced  as  daring  and  dan- 
Benxn  and  unsettling,  are  now  seen  to  be  witnesses 
to  the  antiquity  of  ^e  religion  of  Israel,  and  so  to 
the  wbstantial  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history.     They 
m  Qied  ss  such  by  theol(^ians  who  in  various  de- 
jjreBi  enter  their  protest  against  the  more  destruc- 
tive criticism  of  oar  own   time   (Hengstenberg, 
^^  and  the  Books  of  Mosti;  Stanley,  Jewuh 
(^itnA^  leet  iv.)*     (5.)  We  may,  for  a  moment, 
|nt  IB  imaginary  case.     Let  us  suppose  that  the 
neordsof  the  0.  T.  had  given  us  in  1  and  2  Sam. 
•  hiitory  like  that  which  men  now  seek  to  substi- 
tote  for  what  is  actually  given,  had  represented 
Ssffloel  ss  the  first  great  preacher  of  the  worship  of 
£lofajoi.  Gad,  or  some  later  prophet  as  introducing 
far  the  first  time  the  name  and  worship  of  Jehovah, 
ttd  that  the  0.  T.  b^an  with  this  (Coleoso,  P.  II. 
&  xii.).    Let  us  then  suppose  that  some  old  'papy- 
raa,  freihly  discovered,  slowly  deciphered,  gave  us 
the  wh(de  or  the  greater  part  of  what  we  now  find 
>Q  uodus  and  Numbers,  that  there  was  thus  given 
tt  explanation  both  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
P^  and  of  the  Egyptian  element  so  hugely  in- 
iniingled  with  their  ritual.     Can  we  not  imagine 
"ith  what  jubilant  seal  the  books  of  Samud  would 
^  have  been  "uiUcally  examined,**  what  inoon- 
tMttides  would  have  been  detected  in  them,  how 
<NSv  men  would  have  been  to  prove  that  Samuel 
^  had  credit  given  him  for  a  work  which  was  not 


*  The  woM  nSD  means  (^  a  hut,"  and  Is  to  bs 

««taciiriMd  from  bnV^  *"  a  tmt  of  skins  or  elotfa,** 
|>j>hii  the  ttroi  aiJpIM  lo  the  Tabomacle  of  the 
^^yuMfaa.    8se  Osara.  t.  «. 
^Iklslstlisvlnrsf  Mss  ■abMsMs,  wbteh  appsait 
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his,  that  not  he,  but  Moees,  was  the  founder  of  the 
polity  and  creed  of  Israel,  that  the  Tabemade  oo 
Zion,  instead  of  comhig  fi^  from  David's  creative 
mind,  had  been  preceded  by  the  humbler  Taber- 
nacle io  the  Wilderness?  £.  H.  P. 

TABEKNAOLES,  THE  FEAST  OF 
(ry\S^71  :in  :  ^ofni  cicnvAvi  f«nm  tabemac- 

fthnm :  ^^^  SH,  Ex.  xxui.  16,  <»  the  feast  at 
ingathering:  "  irmyyeinryfa,  John  vii.  2;  Joe.  Ant, 
viii.  4,  $  5 :  ainfya/,  Phik>,  l)e  StpL  $  24 ;  ^  tncnwih 
Plut  Sympot.  iv.  62),  the  third  of  the  three  grrat 
festivab  of  the  Hebrews,  which  huted  from  the  l^th 
till  the  22d  of  TlsrL 

I.  The  following  are  the  principal  passages  hi 
the  Pentateuch  which  refer  to  it:  Ex.  xxiii.  1€, 
where  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  Feast  of  Agathcring, 
and  is  brought  into  connection  wjith  the  other  fes- 
tivals under  their  agricultural  designations,  the 
Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  and  the  Feast  of  Harvest ; 
Lev.  xxiii.  34-46,  39-43,  where  it  is  mentioned  as 
oomuiemorating  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through 
the  desert;  Deut.  xvi.  13-15,  in  which  there  u  no 
notice  of  the  eighth  day,  and  it  is  treated  as  a 
thanksgiving  for  the  harvest;  Num.  xxix.  12-38, 
where  there  is  an  enumeration  of  the  sacrifices 
which  belong  to  the  festival;  Deut.  xxxi.  10-18, 
where  the  injunction  is  given  for  the  public  reading 
of  the  Law  in  the  Sabbatical  year,  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  In  Neh.  viii.  there  is  an  account  of 
the  observance  of  the  feast  by  Ezra,  firom  whleh 
several  additional  particubrs  respecting  it  may  be 
gathered. 

H.  The  time  of  the  festival  fell  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  whole  of  the  chief  fruits  of  the  ground, 
the  com,  the  wine,  and  the  oil,  were  gathered  in 
(Ex.  xxiii.  16;  liev.  xxiii.  39;  Deut  xvi.  13-15). 
Hence  it  is  spoken  of  ss  occurring  *'  in  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  labors 
out  of  the  field.*'  Its  duration  was  strictly  only 
seven  days  (Deut.  xvi.  13;  £a.  xlv.  26).  But  it 
was  followed  by  a  day  of  holy  convocation,  distin- 
guished by  sacrifices  of  its  own,  which  was  some- 
times spoken  of  as  an  eighth  day  (Lev.  xziiL  86 1 
Neh.  viii.  18). 

During  the  seven  days  the  Israelites  were  oom- 
manded  to  dwell  in  booths  or  huts  «  formed  of  th» 
boughs  of  trees.  Hiese  huts,  when  the  festival  wu 
celebrated  in  Jerusalem,  were  cocstructed  in  th» 
courts  of  houses,  on  the  roofe,  in  the  court  of  th» 
Temple,  in  the  street  of  the  Water  Gate,  and  !■ 
the  street  of  the  Gate  of  Ephraim.  The  bougfai 
were  of  the  olive,  palm,  pine,  myrtle,  and  other 
trees  with  thick  foliage  (Neh.  viU.  15, 16).  The 
command  in  Lev.  xxiii.  40  is  said  to  have  been  so 
understood,^  that  the  Israelites,  from  the  first  day 
of  the  feast  to  the  seventh,  carried  in  their  hanJU 
**the  firuit  (as  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  not 
branchUf  as  in  the  text)  of  goodly  trees,  with 
branches  of  pahn  trees,  boughs  of  thick  trees,  and 
willows  of  the  brook.'* 

According  to  Habbinical  tradition,  each  Israelite 
used  to  tie  the  branches  into  a  bunch,  to  be  carried 
m  hb  hand,  to  which  the  name  lulab«  was  given. 


to  be  oountena*Msed  by  a  oomparlaon  of  t.  40  with  ▼ 
42.    But  the  Karaites  held  that  fch*  boughs  here  men- 
tioned ware  tn  no  other  purpose  than  to  eovw  the 
hnts,  and  that  the  willow  branches  wars  mavslj  te 
tying  cne  parts  of  the  hnts  tofather. 

9  The  word  ::fyh  strict^  means  ilmpfr  a 
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The  **  fruit  of  goodlj  tra«  **  ia  f^enerall}'  taken  bj 
the  Jews  to  mean  the  eitron.A  But  Joiepbut  {AnL 
BL  10,  §  4)  tays  that  it  waa  the  fruit  of  the  penea, 
ft  tree  said  by  Pliny  to  have  beeu  oonreyed  from 
Penia  to  Egj-pt  {Hitt.  NaL  xv.  13),  and  which  ■ome 
have  identifiecl  with  the  peaoh  {Mat$u  perdea). 
The  boughi  of  thick  treee  were  undentood  by 

OnkeUw  and  others  to  be  myrtlee  (B^^^rj)*  but 
that  no  luch  limitation  to  a  single  species  could 
have  been  intended  seems  to  be  proved  by  the 
boughs  of  thick  trees  and  mjTtle  branches  being 
mentioned  together  (Neh.  viii.  16). 

The  bumt-oflferings  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
were  by  &r  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other 
festival.  It  is  said  that  the  services  of  the  priests 
were  so  ordered  that  each  one  of  the  courses  was 
employed  during  the  seven  days  {Succak^  v.  6). 
There  were  oflfered  on  each  day  two  rams,  fourteen 
lambs,  and  a  kid  for  a  sin-ofibring.  But  what  was 
most  peculiar  was  the  arrangement  of  the  sacrifices 
of  bullocks,  in  all  amounting  to  seventy.  Thhrteen 
were  oflbred  on  the  first  day,  twelve  on  the  seeond, 
eleven  on  the  third,  and  so  on,  reducing  the  num- 
ber by  one  each  day  till  the  seventh,  when  seven 
oullocks  only  were  ofiered  (Num.  zxix.  12-d8). 

'llie  eighth  day  was  a  day  of  hxAy  convocation 
if  peculiar  solemnity,  and,  with  the  seventh  day  of 
the  Passover,  and  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  desig- 

o»ted  ri'l^S  [PAsaovBR,  iU.  2343,  note  a].  We 
are  told  that  (hi  the  morning  of  this  day  the  He- 
orews  left  their  huts  and  dismantled  them,  and  took 
up  their  abode  again  in  their  houses.  The  special 
ofifiarings  of  the  day  were  a  bullock,  a  ram,  seven 
lambs,  and  a  goat  for  a  sin-ofibring  (Num.  ziix. 
36-38  ).<» 

When  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  fell  on  a  Sab- 
batical year,  portions  of  the  Law  were  read  each  day 
Ui  public,  to  men,  women,  children,  and  strangers 
(Deut.  xxxi.  10-13).  It  is  said  that,  in  the  time 
of  the  Kings,  the  king  himself  used  to  read  from  a 
wooden  pulpit  erected  in  the  court  of  the  women, 
and  that  the  people  were  summoned  to  assemble  by 
sound  of  trumpet.^  Whether  the  selections  were 
made  from  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  only,  or  from 
the  other  books  of  the  Law  also,  is  a  question.  But 
according  to  the  Mishna  (Soto,  vi.  8,  quoted  by 
Reland)  the  portions  read  were  Deut  i.  1-vi.  4,  zi. 
13-ziv.  82,  ziv.  2d-zvi.  22,  xvui.  1-14,  xzvii.  1- 
Kzvili.  68  (see  Fagius  and  RosenmiiUer  on  Deut. 
xxxl.  11;  Ughtfoot,  Temple  Service^  o.  xvii.).  We 
find  Rsra  rrading  the  Law  during  the  festival  "  day 
by  day,  from  the  firrt  day  to  the  last  day  **  (Neh. 
rilL  18).<< 

UI.  There  are  two  particulars  in  the  observance 
if  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  which  appear  to  be  re- 
ferred to  in  the  New  Testament,  but  are  not  noticed 

hranoh.  Buxt  Lot.  Taitn,  c.  1148;  Oarpsov,  App. 
VrU.  p.  416 ;  Drostus,  Not.  Maj.  in  Lev.  xxiiL 

« 

"  '^'^'^n^    So  Onkelos,  Jonathan,  and  Suetak. 

Bm  Buxt.  Lex,  Talm.  sub  y^H, 

b  Tlie  notion  of  MOnster,  Godwin,  and  ottaers,  that 
Jitt  dghtb  day  was  called  **th«  day  of  pslms,**  is 
utterly  without  foondatioa.  No  trace  of  such  a  desig- 
nation is  foand  in  any  Jewish  writer.  It  probably 
tpasulted  from  a  theory  that  the  Feut  of  Tabernacles 
auiBt,  like  the  Passover  and  Pentecost,  have  a  festival 
la  aaswe:  to  It  in  the  calendar  of  the  Christian  Chnroh, 
sai  thai  **  the  day  of  palms*'  passed  into  Palm  Sun- 


in  the  Old.  These  were,  the  osicmonj  of  pomia% 
out  some  water  of  the  pool  of  SikMun,  Mid  the 
display  of  tome  great  lights  in  the  ooai  of  ths 
woman. 

We  are  toM  that  esdi  IsrseUte,  in  holiday  attiie. 
having  made  up  his  htiab^  before  be  broke  his  fesC 
(B'agius  in  Lev.  jExlii.),  repaired  to  the  Temple  with 
the  hiab  in  one  hand  and  the  dtroo  in  the  other, 
at  the  time  of  the  ordinary  morning  saerifioe.  The 
parts  of  the  victim  were  laid  upon  the  altar.  One 
of  the  priests  fetched  some  water  In  a  golden  ewer 
from  the  po(d  of  Siktam,  which  he  brought  into  the 
court  through  the  Water  Qate.  As  he  entoed  ths 
trumpets  sounded,  and  he  ascended  the  abpe  c( 
the  altar.  At  the  top  of  this  were  fixed  two  silvr 
basins  with  small  openings  at  the  bottom.  Wme 
was  pound  into  that  on  the  eastern  ude,  and  the 
water  into  that  on  the  western  side,  wbeiMe  it  was 
oonducted  by  pipes  into  the  Kedron  (Bfaimon.  ap. 
Oarpcov.  p.  419).  The  haltd  was  then  rang,  and 
when  the  singers  reached  the  first  verse  of  Pk 
exviii.  all  the  company  shook  their  UdabM.  Tha 
gesture  was  repeated  at  the  35th  vene,  and  aeain 
when  they  sang  the  29th  verse.  The  eacrifieai 
which  belonged  to  the  day  of  the  festival  were  then 
offered,  and  special  passives  from  the  Paalms  wen 
ehanted. 

In  the  evening  (it  would  seem  after  the  day  of 
holy  convocation  with  which  the  festival  had  com- 
menced had  ended),  both  men  and  women  assembled 
in  the  court  of  the  women,  expressly  to  hold  a 
rgoicing  fof  the  drawing  of  the  water  of  Siloam. 
On  this  occasion,  a  degree  of  unrestrained  hihrity 
was  permitted,  such  as  would  have  been  nnbeeoming 
while  the  ceremony  itself  was  going  on,  in  ths 
presence  of  the  altar  and  in  connection  with  the 
ofiering  of  the  morning  sacrifice  {Suecahy  iv.  9,  v. 
1,  and  the  passages  Mm  the  (Sem.  given  by  Light- 
foot,  TempU  Seirice,  §  4). 

At  the  same  time  there  were  set  up  in  the  cooit 
two  lofty  stands,  each  supporting  four  great  buups. 
These  were  lighted  on  each  night  of  the  iesti^ 
It  is  said  that  they  cast  their  l^ht  over  neariy  the 
whole  compass  of  the  city.  The  wicks  were  far- 
nished  from  the  cast-ofi^  garments  of  the  priests, 
and  the  supply  of  oil  was  kept  up  by  the  sons  of 
the  priests.  Many  in  the  assembly  carried  flam- 
beaux. A  body  of  Lerites,  stationed  on  the  fifteen 
steps  leading  up  to  the  women's  court,  pbyed  m- 
struments  of  muuo,  and  chanted  the  fifteen  psalms 
which  are  called  in  the  A.  V.  Songs  of  Vtgnn 
(Ps.  exx.-cxxxlT.).  Singing  and  dancing  vera 
afterwards  continued  for  some  time.  The  same 
ceremonies  in  the  day,  and  the  same  joyous  meet- 
ing in  the  evening,  were  renewed  on  each  of  ths 
seven  days. 

It  appears  to  be  generaDy  admitted  that  tbs 


e  A  stoiy  is  told  of  Agrippa,  that  when  he  was  aam 
performing  this  ceremony,  as  he  eame  to  the  woidi 
t(  tbou  may'st  not  set  a  stranger  otqi  ttiee  which  ii 
not  thy  brother,"  the  thoni^t  of  Us  fcrslgn  blood 
occurred  to  him,  and  he  was  aflbcted  to  teara  Bal 
the  bystanden  enoonmged  him,  eiying  out  **  tter  noi 
Agrippa!  Thou  art  our  brother."  UgbtlboC,  T.&c 
zviL 

d  Dean  Alford  oonsidets  that  there  may  be  a  lefer 
enoe  to  the  pnblk  reading  of  the  law  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  John  vii.  19  —  "  Did  not  Moees  give  yoi 
the  law?  and  yet  none  of  you  keepeth  the  law'*  — 
even  if  that  year  was  not  the  Sabbatieal  year,  anl  tts 
observance  did  not  actually  take  place  at  the  ttasi 
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«ofdi  of  our  S«Tioar  (John  vii.  87,  38)  —  "  If  any 
Bu  thirst,  lei  him  oome  unto  me  and  drink.  He 
that  beliefeth  on  me,  as  the  Scriptun  hath  aaid, 
sot  of  his  beOj  ihall  flow  rivers  of  living  water  *' — 
v«e  suggested  by  the  pomiug  out  of  the  water  of 
Sikam.  Hie  Jews  seem  to  have  rqeaided  the  rite 
II  Bjiubolical  of  the  water  miraculoiuly  supplied  to 
their  Others  from  the  rock  at  Meribah.  But  they 
ilso  gave  to  it  a  more  strictly  spiritual  signification, 
ID  aococdance  with  the  use  to  which  our  Lord  ap- 
pstfn  to  turn  it.  Mainiotiides  (note  in  Succah) 
iDtJies  to  it  the  very  passage  which  appears  to  be 
(cfriml  to  by  our  l^rd  (Is.  xii.  3)  — .**  llieiefoie 
«ith  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of 
vlv^tioii.'*  The  two  meanings  are  of  course  per- 
fcctly  harmooioas,  as  is  shown  by  the  use  which 
8t.  Ptol  makes  of  the  historical  fact  (1  Cor.  x.  4) 
-  •*  they  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock  that  Mowed 
them:  and  that  rock  was  Christ** 

but  it  is  very  doubtful  what  is  meant  by  »*  the 
iHt  day,  that  greet  day  of  the  feast/'  It  would 
leeiD  that  either  tlie  last  day  of  the  feast  itself,  that 
U  tbs  seventh,  or  the  last  day  of  the  religious  ob- 
•enrufces  of  the  series  of  annual  festivals,  the  eighth, 
oHist  be  intended.  But  there  seems  to  have  been 
oothing.  according  to  anei<»it  testimony,  to  distin- 
guish the  seventh,  as  a  great  day,  compared  with 
the  Uhjx  days;  it  was  decidedly  inferior,  in  not 
being  a  day  of  holy  oouvocatiou,  and  in  its  number 
of  ncriifees,  to  the  fiist  day.o  On  the  other  hand. 
It  19  Dcariy  certain  that  the  ceremony  of  pouring 
nit  the  wster  did  uot  take  place  on  the  eighth 
daj,^  though  the  day  might  have  been,  by  an  easy 
iunue,  csUed  the  great  day  of  the  feast  (2  Mace. 
X.6;  Joseph.  AhL  iii.  10,  §  4;  Philo,  De  Sept. 
f  ay  Dean  Alfiard  reasmiably  supposes  that  the 
eighth  day  may  be  meant,  and  that  the  reference 
of  oar  liord  was  to  an  ordinary  and  well-known 
^ihrtrvaoee  of  the  feast,  though  it  was  not,  at  the 
f«rf  time,  going  on. 

We  must  resort  to  some  such  explanation,  if  we 
hiopt  the  notion  that  our  Lord's  words  (John  viii. 
li)— ""I  am  the  light  of  the  work! "  —refer  to  the 
final  faunps  of  the  festivaL  The  suggestion  must 
bre  arisen  m  the  same  way,  or  else  flroni  the 
^ipentus  Cor  lighting  not  being  removed,  although 
the  festival  had  come  to  an  end.  It  should,  how- 
eveft  be  remarked  that  Bengel,  Stier,  and  some 
others,  think  that  the  wofds  refer  to  the  light  of 
■oniiqg  which  was  then  dawning.  The  view  that 
uy  be  taken  of  the  genumeness  of  John  viii.  1-11 
sin  modify  the  probability  of  the  ktter  mterpre- 
tstion. 

IV.  There  are  many  directions  given  in  the 
%ihiia  for  the  dimensions  and  construction  of  the 
iuU.  They  were  not  to  be  k>wer  than  ten  palms, 
*ur  higher  than  twenty  cubits,  lliey  were  to  stand 
by  themselves,  and  n<^  to  rest  on  any  external  sup- 
p^t,  nor  to  be  under  the  shelter  of  a  hrger  build- 
^  or  of  a  tree.  They  were  not  to  be  covered 
«ith  ikins  or  ekvth  of  any  kind,  but  only  with 
bwrhs,  or,  in  port,  with  reed  mats  or  laths.  They 
vcre  to  be  coustanicted  expressly  for  the  festival,  out 

«  Bot  Baxtorf,  who  eooteods  that  St.  John  speaks 
if  ttMMTeoth  day,  aajrs  that  the  modem  Jews  of  his 
<n«  eslM  that  day  « the  Qnst  HosaDDa,''  and  dia- 
ti«Priihed  it  by  a  greater  attMition  than  usual  to 
'^  pnsooal  app— rsroie,  and  by  perfomUng  certain 
looaOar  liiss  hi  tbe  qmafogoe  (fitya.  J»d.  xxS). 

*  ft  liheia,  however,  saM  that  tbe  water  was 
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of  new  materials.  Their  forms  might  vary  in  ao- 
oordance  with  the  taste  of  the  ownnv.^  According 
to  some  authorities,  the  Inaelitei  dwelt  in  them 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  festival  (Sifrij  in 
Rehmd),  but  others  said  it  was  sufficient  if  they  ate 
fourteen  meals  in  them,  that  is,  two  on  each  flay 
{Succahf  ii.  6).  Persons  engaged  in  religious  ser- 
vice, the  sick,  nunes,  women,  slaves,  and  minors, 
were  excepted  altogether  from  the  obligation  of 
dwelling  in  them,  and  some  indulgence  appears  to 
have  been  given  to  all  in  very  tempestuous  wdather 
{Succakf  L  ii.;  Muuster  on  Lev.  xxiii.  40;  BuxU 
Syn.  JucL  c  xxi.). 

Tbe  furniture  of  the  hute  was  to  be,  according  to 
most  authorities,  of  the  pkunest  description.  There 
was  to  be  nothing  which  was  not  fiurly  necessary. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  there  was  no  strict 
rule  on  this  point,  and  that  there  was  a  con8ider> 
able  difference  according  to  the  habits  or  circum- 
stances of  the  occupant''  (Carpasov,  p.  415;  Buxt. 
Syn.  Jua.  p.  451). 

It  is  said  that  the  altar  was  adorned  tiiroughout 
the  seven  days  with  sprigs  of  willows,  one  of  which 
each  Israelite  who  came  into  the  court  brought 
with  him.  The  great  number  of  the  sacrifices  has 
been  already  noticed.  The  number  of  public  vic- 
tims offered  on  the  first  day  exceeded  those  of  any 
day  in  the  year  {Mtnach.  xiii.  5).  But  l)esides 
these,  the  Chagigahs  or  private  peaoe-ofiferings 
[PAS80VER,  iii.  2'146  f.]  were  more  abundant  than 
at  any  other  time;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  whole  of  the  sacrifices  nearly  outnumbered 
all  those  ofifiii-ed  at  the  other  festivals  put  together. 
It  belongs  to  the  character  of  the  feast  th^t  on  each 
day  the  trumpets  of  the  Temple  are  said  to  have 
sounded  tweuty-oue  times. 

V.  Though  all  the  Hebrew  aimual  festivab  were 
seasons  of  ngoicing,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was, 
in  this  reelect,  distinguished  above  them  all.  The 
huts  and  the  hUaln  must  have  made  a  gay  and 
striking  spectacle  over  the  city  by  day,  and  tlie 
lamps,  the  flambeaux,  the  music,  and  the  joyous 
gatherings  in  the  court  of  tbe  Temple  must  have 
given  a  stiU  more  festive  character  to  the  night. 

Hence,  it  was  called  by  the  Rabbis  3n,  the  /t»ti- 

tal^  kut'  i^oxHv.  'Hiere  is  a  proverb  in  Succah 
(v.  1 ),  **  He  who  has  never  seen  the  rgoicing  at  th# 
pouring  out  of  the  water  of  Siloam  has  never  seen 
rcgoicint;  in  his  life."  Maimonides  says  that  he 
who  failed  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  contrib- 
uting to  the  public  joy  according  to  bis  means, 
incurred  especial  gidit  (Carpzov,  p.  419).  llie 
feast  is  designated  by  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  4,  §  1) 
iopr^  ayiondrri  Kcd  fityianif  and  by  Philo,  iap' 
ruy  fityitmj.  Its  thoroughly  festive  nature  is 
shown  in  the  accounts  of  its  observance  in  Josephus 
(Ant.  viii.  4,  §  1,  xv.  33),  as  well  as  in  tbe  occounti 
of  its  celebration  by  Sobmon,  Ezra,  and  Judas 
Maccabeeus.  From  this  fieust,  and  its  connection 
with  the  ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  year,  es 
pecially  the  vintage,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Plu- 
tarch should  have  likened  it'  to  the  Dionysiac  fes- 
tivals, calling    it  0vpawl>opia  and  Kparripwpopla 

poarad  out  on  elg^t  days.    {Sueeahj  iv.  9,  with  Bar 
tonora*s  note.) 

c  TtMre  are  some  ourioos  flgnres  of  dllLrent  fnrms 
of  huts,  and  of  the  great  Ughte  of  the  Veast  of  Tabenn^ 
oles,  in  Surenhoaios*  JIfiMita,  vol.  il. 

d  There  i^  a  lively  deseriptlOD  of  some  of  the  hals 
used  by  the  Jews  in  modem  times  la  Iii  Fie  Jinee  ea 
Jtimee^  p.  170,  &«. 
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(Sjfmpnt.  iv.)«  The  aeooiint  which  Im  gifci  of  it  in 
curiouSf  but  it  ia  not  much  to  our  purpoM  hero.  It 
cotitaini  about  m  much  truth  u  Uie  more  fiunoua 
pauage  on  the  Hebrew  nation  in  the  fifth  book  of 
the  Hifttory  of  Tacitui. 

VI.  The  main  purposes  of  the  Feaet  of  Taber- 
oaelee  are  plainly  set  forth  (Kz.  xxiii.  16,  and  lj6v. 
zziii.  43).  it  was  to  be  at  once  a  thanksgiving  for 
the  hanrest,  and  a  commemoration  of  the  time  when 
the  Israelites  dwelt  In  teuts  during  their  passage 
through  the  wilderness.  In  one  of  its  meanings,  it 
stands  in  connection  with  the  Passover,  as  the 
Feast  of  Abib,  the  month  of  green  ears,  when  the 
lint  shoaf  of  barley  was  oflered  before  the  Lord ; 
and  with  Pentecost,  as  the  feast  of  harvest,  when 
tlie  first  loaves  of  the  year  were  waved  before  the 
altar,  in  its  other  meaning,  it  is  related  to  the  Pass- 
over as  the  great  yearly  memorial  of  the  deliverance 
from  the  destroyer,  and  from  the  tyraimy  of  Egypt. 
The  tenU  of  the  wilderness  furnished  a  home  of 
freedom  compared  with  the  house  of  bondage  out 
of  which  they  had  been  brought.  Hence  the 
Divine  Word  assigns  as  a  reason  for  the  command 
that  they  shoidd  dwell  in  huts  during  the  festival, 
**that  your  generations  may  know  that  I  made 
the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  in  booths,  when  I 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt*'  (Lev. 
sziii.  43). 

But  naturally  connected  with  this  exultation  in 
their  regained  freedom,  was  the  r^oicing  in  the 
more  perfect  fulfillment  of  God's  promise,  in  the 
settlement  of  bis  {leople  in  the  Holy  l^nd.  Hence 
the  festival  became  an  expression  of  tliauksgiving 
for  the  rest  and  blessing  of  a  settled  abode,  and,  as 
donnected  with  it,  for  the  ret^ular  annual  culti^iition 
of  the  ground,  with  the  storing  up  of  the  corn  and 
the  wine  and  the  oil,  by  which  the  pitMperity  of  the 
nation  was  promoted  and  tlie  fear  of  famine  put  into 
a  remoter  distance.  Thus  the  agricultural  and  the 
historical  ideas  of  the  feast  became  essentially  con- 
nected with  each  other. 

But  besides  this,  Phik>  saw  in  this  feast  a  wit^ 
ness  for  the  original  equality  of  all  the  members  of 
the  chosen  race.  All,  during  the  week,  poor  and 
rich,  the  inhabitant  alike  of  the  palace  or  the  hovel, 
lived  in  huts  which,  in  strictness,  were  to  be  of  the 
plainest  and  most  ordinary  materials  and  coiiStruc- 
tion.o  From  this  point  of  view  the  Israelite  would 
be  reminded  with  still  greater  edification  of  the  per- 
ilous and  toilsome  march  of  his  foreiathen  through 
the  desert,  when  the  nation  seemed  to  be  more  im- 
nied  lately  dependent  on  God  for  food,  shelter,  and 
protection,  while  the  completed  hanest  stored  up 
for  the  coming  winter  set  before  him  the  benefits  he 
had  derived  from  the  possession  of  the  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  which  had  been  of  old  prom- 
iMd  tc  his  race 

But  tlie  cuhuinating  point  of  this  blessing  was 
the  estiblishiueut  of  the  central  spot  of  the  national 

o  Some  Jewish  authorities  and  otbers  coDoaet  with 
U  is  the  Uct  that  in  the  month  Tisri  the  weather  be- 
comes riitber  cold,  sDd  hence  there  was  a  degree  of 
•eLf-denial,  at  leut  for  the  rich,  in  dwelling  in  huts 
(Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10.  §  4 ;  Buxt.  Syn.  Jud.  p.  447 ; 
lal.  Aut.  iv.  6).  They  see  in  this  a  raason  why  the 
eonunetuoration  of  the  Journey  through  the  desert 
abooJd  have  been  Hxed  at  this  seaioD  of  the  year. 
The  nodon  seems,  however,  not  to  be  in  keeping  with 
the  general  ohaiveter  of  the  feast,  the  time  of  which 
anwars  to  have  beon  determined  entirely  on  agrlcul- 
lofal  grounds.  Hence  the  appropriateness  of  the  lan> 
of  the  propliet,  Zech.  zlv.  10,  17 ; 
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worship  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  Ilendt  H 
was  evidently  fitting  that  the  Feast  of  fabenjadH 
■hould  be  kept  with  an  unwun'ted  dc^gree  of  jbaerf* 
anoe  at  the  dedicatkm  of  Sok>mon*s  Temple  (1  K. 
viii.  2,  66;  Joeeph.  AnL  %iii.  4,  (  5),  again,  after 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  by  Em  (Nch.  viiL 
13-18),  and  a  third  time  bj  Judas  w«t^K— ^ 
when  he  had  driven  out  the  Syrians  and  icatoted 
the  Temple  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (S  Haoe 
z.5-9). 

The  origin  of  the  Feast  of  Tabemades  is  by 
some  connected  with  Sueooth,  the  fiiBt  faaItiog> 
place  of  the  Israelites  on  thieir  msrch  out  i 
Eg}'pt;  and  the  hots  are  taken  not  to  conimett 
orate  the  tenta  in  the  wilderness,  but  the  fea^ 
booths  (tuccoth)  in  which  they  lodged  for  the  LmI 
time  before  they  entered  the  desert.  Hie  feast 
would  thus  call  to  mind  the  tranntion  frooa  sKtled 
to  nomadic  life  (Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pa^e§iin€^  Ap- 
pendix, §  89). 

Carpsov,  App.  Ci-iL  p.  414;  Bihr,  BymboSk,  U 
624;  Buxt  Syn.  Jud.  e.  zzi.;  Beland,  AnL  iv.  h; 
Ughtfoot,  Temple  Service,  zvi.  and  £xereiL  m 
Joan.  vii.  2,  87;  Otho,  Lex.  Bab.  p.  230;  ths 
treatise  Succah,  in  the  Mishna,  with  Surenhusius* 
Notes;  Hupfeld,  De  FetL  Bebr.  part  u.  Of  ths 
monographs  on  the  subject  the  most  impoftant 
appear  to  be,  Ikeoius,  De  Libatione  Aqum  ta 
FeeL  Tab. ;  Groddek,  De  Ceremoma  Paimai^» 
in  FesL  Tab.  (m  Ugolini,  voL  zviU.),  with  the 
Notes  of  Daehs  on  iSuocaA,  in  the  Jenusalem  Ge- 
mara.  S.  C 

TABITHA  {Ta$ied  OaceOe]:  Tabiiha),  also 
called  Uorcas  (AookcCs)  by  St  Luke:  a  female  dis- 
ciple of  Joppa,  "  mil  of  good  works,"  among  wbkfa 
that  of  making  clothes  for  the  poor  is  specifically 
mentioned.  While  St.  Peter  was  at  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Lydda,  Tabitha  died,  upon  whidi  the 
disciples  at  Joppa  sent  an  urgent  message  to  ths 
Apostle,  bagging  him  to  oome  to  them  without  de> 
lay.  It  is  not  quite  evident  fitMn  the  narrative 
whether  they  looked  for  any  exercise  of  miracokws 
power  on  his  part,  or  whether  they  simply  wished 
for  Christian  consolation  under  what  they  regarded 
as  the  common  calamity  of  their  Church;  but  the 
miracle  recently  performed  on  £neu  (Aete  is.  34), 
and  the  expression  in  ver.  38  (htA$*tp  e«s  iffmwi 
lead  to  the  former  supposition.  Upon  his  anival 
Peter  found  the  deoeased  already  pnpared  for  bar> 
ial,  and  laid  out  in  an  upper  chambsr,  where  she 
was  surrounded  by  the  recipients  and  the  tdceua  of 
her  charity.  After  the  example  of  our  Saiioor  in 
the  house  of  Jainis  (Matt  iz.  25;  Hark  ▼.  40), 
*'  Peter  put  them  aU  forth,"  prayed  fiw  the  LM^ios 
assistance,  and  thai  commanded  Tubitha  to  arisi 
(oorap.  Mark  v.  41;  Like  viii.  64).  She  opened 
her  eyes  and  sat  up,  and  then,  assisted  by  the  Apos- 
tle, rose  from  her  couch,  lliis  great  miracle,  as  we 
are  further  told,  produced  an  extraordinary  efiect  ta 

xxiii.  16;  Deut  xvl.  U-17.  As  UtOs  worthy  of  msev 
than  a  pusaing  notice  is  the  connecting  the  fiiU  ei 
Jericho  with  the  festival  (Godwyn,  p.  72 ;  Beleod,  iv. 
5),  and  of  the  seventy  bullocks  othnd  darinff  tli^ 
seven  days  being  a  symbol  of  the  seventy  Oentile  ii» 
tioos  (Beland,  Iv.  6 ;  Boohart,  Phaleg^  i.  Ifi).  But  ol 
somewhat  mora  interest  is  the  older  notion  foond  la 
Onkelos,  that  the  shade  of  Che  bnnebss  xwpiTseoted 
the  cloud  by  day  which  sheltered  the  IsiaelflBS.  fit 
randers  the  words  In  Lev.  xzlii.  48  —  <(  tlias  I  sMdi 
the  ehlldxen  of  Isxiel  to  4weU  imdsv  tks  slw4iv  ei 
siood." 


TABLB 

J^pB,  imd  wilt  the  ooea^oD  of  nuuij  oonvenions 
OeR  (Aets  is.  86-42). 

lUvuu^    of    .•T.titha-'    («n^?9)«  the 

Anmie  farm  aoiweriLfr  to  the  Hebrew  n*3?, 
I  **  fimtle  guelle,*'  the  gazelle  being  regarded  in 
the  Eaet,  among  both  Jrws  and  Arab^  as  a  stand- 

•H  of  beaatj,  —  indeed,  the  word  ^D?  properly 
Btesus  ««beaat7.'*  St  Luke  gives  *«LH>rcas**  as 
Uw  GnA  eqnivBlent  of  the  name.     Similarly  we 

Kni  lop«c(t  as  the  LXX.  rendering  of  ^Zl^  in 
I)eut  sii.  15,  22;  3  Sam.  iL  18;  Prov.  vi*  6.  It 
has  ben  inferred  Irom  the  occurrence  of  the  two 
Ltiiws,  that  Tabitba  was  a  Hi^Ueuist  (see  Whitby, 
M  /re.).  This,  however,  due*  not  follow,  even  if  we 
niipuao  that  the  two  names  were  actually  lionie  by 
ber,  IS  it  would  teem  to  have  been  the  practice  even 
of  the  Hebrew  Jews  at  this  period  to  have  a  Gentile 
jrnne  m  addition  to  their  Jewish  name.  But  it  is 
\t)  Du  means  dear  from  the  language  of  St  Luke 
ibat  Tabitha  actually  bore  the  name  of  Dorcas.  All 
he  tdls  OS  is  that  the  name  of  Tabitha  means  "  gar- 
iffle**  (Sepic^),  and,  for  the  benefit  of  his  Gentile 
.'mien,  be  afWwards  speaks  of  her  by  the  Greek 
ainlnlent  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  may  have  been  known  by  both  names ;  and 
vc  lorn  from  Joaepbus  {B.  J.  iv.  3,  §  5)  that  the 
saaie  of  Dorcas  was  not  unknown  in  Palestine. 
Among  the  Greeka^  also,  as  we  gather  from  Lucret 
n.  1154,  it  was  a  term  of  endearment.  Other  ex- 
uupics  of  the  use  of  the  name  will  be  found  in 
Wctrtein,  mhe.  W.  a  J. 

*  TABLE-  See  under  other  heads  for  impor- 
fcuit  information  connected  with  this  word  [Meals; 
Hdxet-Craxgers;  Shew  Bkead;  Tabekma- 
clk].    The  earliest  Hebrew  term  may  have  been 

tlrnUMn  (from  Tl/W^  to  UreirJi  oiU)^  being 
•imply  a  piece  of  leather  or  ck>th  spread  on  the 
cniand  on  which  the  food  was  placed,  llie  word 
AstanUy  passed  to  other  applications  so  as  to  de- 
MKe  a  table  of  any  kind.  We  read  hi  Judg.  i.  7 
Uiat  the  vassals  of  Adoni-bezek  (which  see)  **  gath- 
tnd  th«r  meat  under  his  table,"  apparently  there- 
(we  a  rsiaed  cushion  or  U-idinktm  at  that  early 
pwiod.  A  table  formed  part  of  the  furniture  of 
the  prophet  Eliaha's  chamber  (2  K.  iv.  10).  The 
taltfe  and  its  entertainments  stand  figuratively  for 
(hs  lours  food  which  God  provides  for  his  people 
(Kk.  xxiiL  5,  Uix.  22);  and  also  for  the  ei\}oy- 
•Mits  of  Clvisi*8  petftoted  kingdom  in  heaven 
(Uatt.  viiL  11 ;  Luke  ziii.  29).  To  ^  serve  Ubles  ** 
(Aeii  vi.  2)  meant  to  provide  food,  or  the  means 
H  purthssing  it,  Ux  the  poor,  as  amngud  in  the 
prioiiiive  Church  at  Jerusalem.  The  "table  of  the 
L«ii/*  1  Cor.  s.  21,  designates  the  I^ord's  Supper 
M  :*ppoied  to  the  "  table  of  demons  "  {taiftovivu) 
•r  feuts  of  heathen  revdling.  The  "  writing-t»- 
Ue "  on  which  Zacharias  wrote  the  name  of  John 
lake  i.  6S)  was  no  doubt  a  ** tablet"  (wiwuci- 
W)  eovered  with  wax,  on  which  the  ancients 
vrate  with  a  stylus.  As  Tertullian  says:  "  Zaoh- 
■nss  VMjwtur  in  stylo,  auditor  in  cera." 

In  Mark  vii.  4  *<  tables  "  is  a  mistranshtion  for 
"Ms"  or  •(couches.**  The  same  Greek  term 
(itXW>  is  rsiidered  **  bed  "  in  the  nine  other  paa- 
•Rvvbrn  it  occurs  (Matt  iz. 2,6;  Mark«T.2l, 

*  The  fUl  fmn  oeewe  In  Judg.  Iv.  6, 12  14 ;  that 
If  Isbor  only,  In  Josh.  xlx.  22 ;  Judg.  fill.  18 ;  Ps. 
knte. B-  Jer. xM.  18;  Hos.  ▼.  L 
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vii.  80;  Luke  v.  18,  viii.  16,  zvii.  34;  Acts  v.  16  i 
Kev.  ii.  22),  and  should  be  so  rendered  here.  Not 
beds  of  every  sort  are  intended  in  Mark  viL  4,  but 
as  Meyer  observes  (in  he.\  ^tablo^beds"  iSpei$6' 
^'ff^)%  which  might  be  defiled  by  the  leprous,  the 
menstruous,  or  others  considered  unclean,  for  thf 
entire  context  relates  to  the  act  of  eating.  This  is 
made  reasonably  certain  by  the  manifest  relation  of 
the  passage  to  Lev.  xv.  4,  where  the  same  rule  is 
ei^ined,  and  where  the  language  is :  ^  Every  bed 
whereon  he  lieth  that  hath  the  issue,  is  undeac; 
and  everytliing  whereon  he  sitteth  shall  be  on- 
clean.**  'lliey  were  couches  or  raised  sofas  on 
which  the  ancienta  reclined  at  meak,  or  on  ordi- 
nary occasions  may  have  been  little  more  thau 
cushions  or  rugs  (see  Matt  ix.  6;  Acts  t.  15) 
This  washing  of  such  articles  was  something  v-hich 
the  Pharisees  were  always  careful  to  have  done 
after  the  couches  had  been  used,  before  they  them* 
selfes  would  run  the  risk  of  any  defilement  It 
should  be  added  that  Tischendorf  r^ects  KKlrtu 
from  Biaric  vii.  4,  but  against  adequate  testimony 
for  it  U. 

TA'BOR  and  MOUNT-   TABOB    (")n 

n*Dri,  probably  =  **  height,"  as  in  Simonis* 
Onomasticony  p.  800:  VaiOfi^p  [Alex.  Ta^9]» 
6po$  Bekfi^p^  Safi^pf  but  rh  *lTa$6pMy  in  Jer. 
and  Hoeea,  and  in  Josephus.  who  has  also  'Arofr 
$vpioyi  Thaoor),  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
remarkable  of  the  single  mountains  in  Palestine. 
It  was  a  Rabbinic  saying  (and  shows  the  Jewish 
estimate  of  the  attractions  of  the  locality),  that  the 
Temple  ought  of  right  to  have  been  built  here,  but 
was  requir«l  by  an  express  reveUtion  to  be  erected 
on  Mount  Moriah.  It  rises  abruptly  fh>m  the  north- 
eastern arm  of  the  plain  of  Ksdraelou,  and  stands 
entirely  insulated,  except  on  the  west,  where  a  nar- 
row ridge  connects  it  vrith  the  hills  of  Nazareth. 
It  presents  to  the  eye,  as  seen  from  a  distance,  a 
beautiful  appearance,  being  so  symmetrical  in  its 
proportions,  and  rounded  off  like  a  hemisphere  or 
the  segment  of  a  circle,  yet  \-arying  somewhat  as 
viewed  from  different  directions.  The  body  of  the 
mountain  consists  of  the  peculiar  limestone  of  the 
country.  It  is  studded  with  a  comparatively  dense 
forest  of  oaks.  pi<itacias,  and  other  trees  and  bushes, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  opening  on  the 
sides,  and  a  small  uneven  tract  on  the  summit 
The  coverts  afford  at  present  a  shelter  for  wolves, 
wild  boars,  lynxes,  and  various  reptiles.  Its  height 
from  the  base  is  estimated  i^  1,000  feet,  but  may  b« 
somewhat  more  mther  than  less.^  Its  ancient  name,' 
as  already  suggested,  indicates  its  elevation,  though 
it  does  not  rise  much,  if  at  all,  above  some  of  the 
other  summits  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  now  called 
Jebei  et-  THr.  It  lies  about  six  or  eight  miles  al- 
most due  east  from  Nazareth.  The  writer,  in  re- 
turning to  that  village  toward  the  close  of  the  day 
(May  3,  1852),  found  the  sun  aa  it  went  down  in 
the  west  shimiig  directly  in  his  &ce,  with  hardly 
any  deviation  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left  by  a 
single  turn  of  the  path.  The  ascent  is  usually 
made  on  the  west  side,  near  the  little  village  of  />e> 
6thtVA,  probably  the  ancient  Daberath  (Josh.  xix. 
12),  though  it  can  be  made  with  entire  ease  in  othei 
places.  It  requires  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  ao 
hour  to  reach  the  top.     The  path  is  oirouitous  and 
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jmtpect;  but  now  and  Uwn  the  tnnlkr  u  bt 

ooidi  comM  to  u  open  ipol  wUcb  nvMk  lo  blm 

*  niignifleent  tiair  of  Uw  pUin.    Ods  oT  the  nxiit 

phaung   uptcU  of  the  Uodwiq)*,  u  MM)  frcm 

■uch  poinU,  in  tba  Mruon  of  tha  ttzlj  hmnt,  !• 

thti  pretaited  in  tii«  diiawftnl  appauuc*  oT  tha 

Seldi.     The  diflcrent  ploU  of  graund  eiLibJt  nri- 

uui  ooloT),  aoconling  lo  tli*  (tUa  of  cullirUiOQ  at 

tha  time.     Soma  of  them  ara  red,  whera  tha  land 

hu  bean  newly  plowed  up,  owiiif;  to  tha  nitunL 

lirtipenia  ofthaauili  othrn  jellowcrwhile.  whera|an}' poiltion  ill  the   Holj 

(be  Lan-eil  ii  b^iiiiiliig  to  ri|ieii  orii  alrewivripei    nlen  of  (Jie  Sei  u(  Tibenu,  iioi  u  uun  mia-n 

slid  otben  green,  lieiiig  covered  with  gna  or  spring-    uiiln  di■Un^  ue  wen  glitleiing  through  the  den 

ill)!  gnin.     Ai  they  are  <»nti([uuiu  (o  okIi  uUier.   Mmoapbere  in  the  deep  Led  ithere  ther  rppou  « 

or  Inlmiiiied,  tbeaa  parti  coknid  piota  prtaeiit,  u  ,  quleU}'.    Tbougli  but  a.  ■mil!  puniou  of  Ibe  uifui 

loolted  dooii  Dpon  from  •bora,  au  appeuaoce  of  oF  tin  lake  can  be  diillngiiiilied.  the  entire  out.'iiH 

t^3  cbeekered  maA  which  li  ■ispikiiT  baautilbl.   of  it*  t>aain  can  be  Iraad  nn  every  •iJe.     lu  il.-. 


The  lop  of  T*bar  ondtfi  of  u  htagvia  pbit— 
embmeing  ■  cireuit  of  half  an  bour'i  walk,  and 
ooannandkng  wlda  Tiawi  of  the  inljaeciit  plain 
from  <ad  to  aod.  A  oofdooi  dew  Uli  hoc  dnr- 
iog  tba  wann  mootb*.  Travdlm  who  han 
•pact  the  nigbt  then  bare  fbimd  Ibeir  tmb  ■■ 
wet  in  tba  monilng  u  if  Ibej  had  beei  drenelied 
with  rain. 

It  !•  tha  unlieml  Jndgmeot  of  those  who  have 
•tood  on  the  apot  that  the  puriirama  ipread  httmt 
them  ai  thej  look  from  Tabor  indudea  aa  gmit  4 
Tarietj  of  oli^ta  of  natural  beaut;  and  of  vicvd 
and  biatoric  Intereit  ■■  an;  one  to  be  aeen  fnnp 
On  tbenatyif 


D  ma  bf  w.  Tippiiic,  B^.,  and  HI 


«  direction  tbe  eye  IbDowa  tba  conne  of  tbe 
]an  (br  man;  miln;  while  ittU  nirtber  eaM  it 
I  upon  a  boundlfs  penpecti^'e  of  billa  and 
eya»    embracing     the    ntodem    l-Jaur&n,    and 


Buhan.     Tb 
luuf  Ualilee  li 


le  Mcdile 


lerniediat 


;  the  rich 


Tabor.  The  rid|[e  of  Carmei 
L  bead  In  the  iiorthweat,  though  the  portion 
ilea  direct!;  on  the  aea  ia  not  dlHttnctly 
Un  (be  north  and  iiortheaat  we  behold 
I  rai^^ea  of  Lebanon  aa  they  rise  into  tha 
bout  Safed,  oiertopped  bi  the  rear  by  the 
apped  llermon.  and  lUI!  nearer  to  ua  the 
of  Hattln,  the  reputed  Mount  of  tbe  Beati- 
Oii  Iha  aonth  are  aeen,  Ant  the  lunimiU 
■h  David'i  touching  elegj  on   Saul 


Uil1>aa, 


u  fiied  fo 


■■Bkiud,  and  furthei  onward  a  coufuiad  tI 


inory  c 


tba  mountain!  and  nlleyi  whkh  oesapj  tha 
enilral  part  of  Paleatine.  Over  tbe  bead*  of  DOfaj 
and  Uilboa  the  ipaotalor  looka  into  the  ralky  o( 
the  Jordan  in  tha  Deigblwrhood  of  I(H*itfi  (ilaelf 
not  wilbin  it|;ht|,  tbe  ancient  Uetb-ahan,  on  wboai 
walli  Iba  PbiliiUaa  bung  up  tba  beadlcaa  imnk 
ut  Saul,  afler  thair  tielory  oier  latae!.  Idokir^ 
acruaa  a  bnneh  of  tbe  plain  of  tadnetoii,  w* 
liehoid  Kndor,  the  abode  of  the  lonerea)  wbooi  lb* 
king  eouiulled  on  the  night  before  hia  &lal  tiMUe. 
Another  little  village  clinga  to  the  hiU-aiite  n/ 
another  ridge,  on  whicb  we  gaic  with  itill  dee|jvT 
intereat.  It  !i  Nain,  the  village  of  tlut  nanic  in 
(ha  New  Teatanient,  where  tbe  Saiiour  toucbed 
(be  bier,  and  realored  to  life  the  widow'a  aon.  Tba 
Saiiour  ninit  bave  paaaad  oiUn  at  tbe  foot  of  tbit 
nwunt  in  the  ooune  of  big  Jounieje  In  diSsnt 
pnru  of  Ga]jl(«.  It  ia  not  aurpriaing  tbat  un 
llebrcwt  looked  up  with  ao  much  admintioa  m 
Uiii  glohoua  work  of  the  CnabM't  htnL     Jit 
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■Bi  bmitj  nda  upon  Its  brow  to-day,  the  muom 
ndattm  9i  Tsrdura  refreahei  the  eye,  in  oontnat 
«tth  toe  bleaker  aapect  of  so  many  of  the  adjacent 
DiooDtama.  The  Ohrittian  trardler  yieldi  sponta- 
MOQtIy  to  the  impressioa  of  wonder  and  derotioo, 
lod  tpptopriatca  aa  his  own  the  langoage  of  the 
(atfamst  (Ixxxix.  11,  IS):  — 

"Th*  haaTens  are  thine,  the  earth  also  Is  thine ; 
Tb«  «urid  and  the  ftxlloess  thereof,  thou  hast  (bnod- 

•d  tb«ni. 
The  north  and  the  sonth  thoa  hast  ereated  them ; 
Tkber  and  ttermoo  shall  rqjoloe  in  thy  nam«.** 

Tftbor  docs  not  occnr  hi  the  New  Testament, 
LBt  onkes  a  prominent  figcre  in  the  Old.  The 
ook  of  Joshua  (zix.  23;  mentions  it  as  the 
'  -«iidaT}  between  Issacfaar  and  Zebulon  (see  ver. 
li'x  Barak,  at  the  ooromand  of  Deborah,  assem- 
LM  his  forces  on  Tabor,  snd,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
-ipportune  ocooient,  descended  thence  with  **ten 
thooasnd  men  aOer  him  "  into  the  pUun,  aud  eon- 
\wsfA  Sisns  on  the  banks  of  the  Kiahon  (Judg. 
H.  &-13).  The  brothers  of  Gideon,  each  of  whom 
^'reaonbled  the  chiklren  of  a  king,"  were  murdered 
ben  by  Zebafa  and  Zahnunna  (Judg.  Tiii.  18,  19). 
Suroe  miters,  after  Herder  and  others,  think  that 
fibor  is  hitimded  when  it  is  saki  of  Issaehar  and 
JjAxIkm  b)  Deut.  xxxlii.  19,  that  "  they  shall  call 
the  peepfe  unto  tht  mountain ;  there  they  shall 
oAr  SMTifiees  of  righteonsn«es.**  Stanley,  who 
niopis  this  Tiew  {Sinm  and  Palestine,  p.  851), 
Rsuriu  that  he  was  struck  with  the  aspect  of  the 
o|Mii  gbdes  on  the  summit  as  specially  fitted  (or 
the  eoDvocstion  of  fcstlTS  assemblies,  and  oould 
nil  bdiere  that  in  some  remote  age  it  may  hare 
(•91)  1  saoctoary  of  the  northern  tribes,  if  not  of 
Um  wbole  natk)n.  The  prophet  in  Hos.  ?.  1,  re- 
pnnehn  the  priests  and  roj-al  family  with  having 
"ben  asnsre  on  Mispah  and  a  net  spread  upon 
Ta(«r."  The  char^re  against  tbeui  probably  is 
tint  they  had  set  up  idols  and  pmetioed  heathenish 
nta  00  the  hij^h  places  which  were  usually  selected 
^  ;$ech  worship.  The  oompariMn  in  Jer.  ilvi. 
1^  ""as  Tabor  is  among  the  mountains  and  Carmel 
tj  tbe  sea,'*  importa  apparently  that  these  heij^hts 
*ne  proverbial  for  their  ooiispicuousness,  beauty, 
HMiitmigth. 

Dr-  Robinson  (Retettrcketj  ii.  363)  has  thus 
facribed  the  ruins  which  are  to  be  seen  at  present 
<n  the  rommit  of  Tabor.  «*  All  around  the  top  are 
Ibe  fbondatlons  of  a  tliick  wall  built  of  lujgt  stones, 
■osM  of  whieh  are  beveled,  showing  that  the  entire 
^  was  perhaps  originally  of  that  chaiacter.  In 
■venl  psrts  are  the  remains  of  towen  aud  bastions. 
^  chief  remains  are  upon  the  ledge  of  rocks  on 
the  wath  of  the  little  bMin,  and  espedaUy  towards 
nieaiteraend;  here  are  ~  in  mdiscriminate  oon- 
fnaon-.  walls,  and  arches,  and  foundations,  ap- 
pvntlj  of  dwelling-houses,  as  well  as  other  build- 
I'iV,  some  of  hewn,  and  some  of  hige  beveled 
•(MS.  Tbe  walls  and  trsoes  of  a  fortress  are 
WQ  here,  and  ftirther  west  akmg  the  southern 
W,  of  which  one  tall  pointed  areh  of  a  Sarsoenlo 
P^^nj  is  stiO  standing,  and  bean  the  name  of 
^  d-Hmoa,  *  Gate  of  the  Whid.*  Connected 
*i<h  it  sii  kwpholes,  and  olhen  an  seen  near  by. 

Manlqr,  In  his  NsHfu  of  LoealitieM 
Ms  iVtffes  o/  WatUy  hss  mentioned  some 
atssshed  to  the  modem  history  of  Tsbor 

to  have  sssspsd  ftKner  tnveMers. 
,  ef  wirieh  the  ruins  erown  Um  summit, 

mg  grtswaya,  Ufee  thess  ^  whkh  the 


These  Utter  fortifications  bekmg  to  Uk  en  of  the 
Crusades;  but  the  Isrge  beveled  stones  we  refer  to 
a  style  of  arehitecture  not  biter  than  the  times  of 
the  Romans,  befine  which  period,  indeed,  a  town 
and  fortress  already  existed  on  Mount  Tabor.  la 
the  days  of  the  crussdersi  too,  and  eariier,  there 
were  here  ohurohes  and  monasteries.  The  summil 
has  many  cisterns,  now  mostly  dry."  The  same 
writer  ibund  the  thermometer  here  at  10  a.  m. 
(June  18tb)  at  98o  F.,  at  sunrise  at  64c,  and  at 
sunset  at  74^.  The  Lathi  Christians  have  now  an 
altar  here,  at  which  their  priests  from  Nazai^tb 
perform  an  annual  mass.  The  Greeks  also  have 
a  ehapel,  where,  on  certain  festivals,  th^  assemble 
for  the  cdebntion  of  religious  rites.^* 

Most  tnvellen  who  hare  visited  Tabor  in  recent 
times  bare  found  it  utteriy  solitary  so  fitf  as  regards 
the  presence  of  human  occupants.  It  hi^ypeneid  to 
tbe  writer  on  his  ^t  here  (1862)  to  meet,  un- 
expectedly, with  four  men  who  had  taken  up  their 
abode  in  this  retreat,  so  well  suited  to  enooursge 
the  devotion  of  religious  devotees.  One  of  them 
was  an  aged  priest  of  the  Greek  Church,  a  native 
of  Wallachia,  named  Erinna,  according  to  his  own 
account  more  than  a  hmidred  yean  old,  who  had 
oome  here  to  await  the  ibal  advent  of  Christ. 
Dean  Stanley  found  the  oU  hermit  still  liring  in 
1862.  Aocording  to  his  own  story,  Erinna  *'  in  his 
early  yean  received  an  intimation  in  his  sleep  that 
he  was  to  buikl  a  church  on  a  mountain  shown  to 
him  in  his  dream.  He  wandered  through  nmny 
countries,  and  found  his  mountain  at  kist  in  Tabor. 
There  he  lived  and  collected  money  from  pilgrims, 
which  at  bis  death,  a  few  yesn  ago,  amounted  to 
a  sufficient  sum  to  reise  tbe  church,  which  is 
approaching  completion.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  long  beard  aud  for  a  tame  panther,  which,  like 
the  ancient  hermits,  he  made  hb  constant  com- 
panion '*  (Strmona  in  the  East,  p.  191  f.).  He 
was  a  man  of  huge  physical  proportions,  and  stood 
forth  as  a  good  witness  for  the  efficacy  of  the  diet 
of  milk  and  herbs,  on  which,  according  to  his  ow«^ 
account,  he  subsisted.  The  otlier  thrre  men  were 
natt^-es  of  the  same  provuice.  Two  of  them,  having 
been  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Jordap  on  a  pilgrimage 
had  taken  Tabor  in  their  way  on  their  retun 
homeward,  where,  finding  unexpectedly  the  priest, 
whom  they  happened  to  know,  they  resolved  to 
remain  with  him  for  a  time.  One  of  them  was 
delibeFsting  whether  he  should  not  take  up  his  peiw 
manent  abode  there.  The  fourth  person  was  a 
young  man,  a  reUtive  of  the  priest,  who  seemed  to 
have  taken  on  himself  the  filial  office  of  caring  for 
hb  aged  friend  hi  the  bet  extremity.  In  the 
monastic  sges  Tabor,  in  oonsequence,  partly,  of  a 
belief  tbit  it  was  the  scene  of  the  Saviour's  trsns- 
figuntion,  was  crowded  with  hermits.  It  was  one 
of  the  shrines  from  the  earliest  period  which  pilgrims 
to  the  Holy  Land  regarded  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to 
honor  with  their  preMUce  and  their  preyen. 
Jerome,  in  hb  Itinerary  of  Paula,  writes,  **  Scan- 
debat  montem  Thabor,  in  quo  tranafiguretus  est 
Dominus;  aspidebat  procul  Hermon  et  Hermonim 
et  campos  btissinios  Galiliea  (Jesreel),  in  quibue 
Sisan  prostretus  est.    Torrens  Cison  qui  mediam 

graat  Soman  namps  of  oo  *  own  eonntiy  were  entsrsd 
By  onv  of  tbeen  gateways  my  attrotkio  was  called  Is 
aa  Arabic  luseription,  said  to  ba  tbe  only  one  on  the 
mountain/'  It  records  the  building  or  rebnlldlng  of 
« this  hlesssd  Ibrtiess  "  by  the  order  of  the  Sallsn  AN 
Bskt  on  his  return  flrom  the  ImI  a.  s.  607. 
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plmnitiem  dhnde)a^>,  et  oppidum  JaxU,  Nairn,  mon- 
itrttbftDtur." 

Thii  ide*  that  our  Saviour  wu  traiuiigured  on 
Tabor  prevailed  exteraivdy  among  such  of  the 
tarly  Cbriatians  as  adopted  iQgends  of  this  nature 
(Uioogh  not  earlier  than  the  6th  century ),  and  re- 
ippeari  often  still  iu  popular  religious  works.  If 
one  might  choose  a  place  wliich  be  would  deem 
peeuliarlj  fitting  for  so  sublime  a  transaction,  there 
is  none  certainly  which  would  so  entirely  satisfy 
our  feelings  in  this  respect  as  the  lofty,  mi\)estic, 
beautiful  Tal)or.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
acquiesce  in  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  it  is 
susceptible  of  proof  ftom  the  Old  Testament,  and 
-  from  later  history,  that  a  fortress  or  town  existed 
on  Tabor  ttwu  very  early  times  down  to  b.  a  60 
or  53;  and  as  Josephus  sa^-s  {BtU.  Jud.  iv.  1,  §  8) 
tliat  he  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  a  city 
there,  about  a.  D  60,  it  is  morally  certain  tliat 
Tabor  must  ha«-e  been  inhabited  during  the  inter* 
veiling  period,  that  is,  in  the  days  of  Christ. 
'Hilior,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  the  Mount 
of  Tninsfiguration ;  for  when  it  is  said  that  Jesus 
took  hlB  disciples  "  up  into  a  high  mountain  apart 
and  was  transfigured  before  them  "  (Matt.  xvii.  1, 
2),  we  must  understand  that  He  brought  tbem  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  they  were  abne 
by  them8eh*es  (car*  iZifw)-  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  ^hat  place  Is  entitled  to 
the  glory  of  this  mar%'elous  scene,  'llie  evan- 
gelists record  the  event  in  connection  with  a  jour* 
uey  of  the  Saviour  to  Ciesarea  Philippi,  near  the 
lotirces  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  coi^ectured  that  the 
Transfiguration  may  have  taken  place  on  one  of  the 
summits  of  Mount  Hermon  in  that  vicinity.  [Her- 
MON,  Amer.  ed.]  See  Hitter's  tnikuncfey  xv.  394 
flf. ;  and  Lichtensteiu's  Leben  Jem,  p.  300.  For 
tlie  history  of  the  tradition  which  connects  Tabor 
with  the  Transfiguration,  consult  Robinson's  Jie- 
ienrchety  ii.  358, 309.  [TRA^8FI0u RATION,  Amer. 
ed.]  H.  13.  H. 

TA'BOR^^3^  Ihtigkt]:  [Vat.]  eaxx««5 
[Rom.]  Alex.  9a/3«p:  Thabm')  is  mentioned  in 
the  lists  of  1  Chr.  vi.  as  a  city  of  the  Merarito  l^e- 
vites,  in  the  tribe  of  Zehulun  (ver.  77).  The  cata- 
logue ot  Levitical  cities  in  Josh.  xxi.  does  not  con* 
tain  any  name  answering  to  this  (oomp.  vers.  34, 
36).  But  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Zebulun  {ib» 
xix.)  contains  the  name  of  Chisloth-Tabor  (ver. 
13).  It  is,  therefore,  possible,  either  that  Chisloth* 
labor  is  abbreviated  into  Tabor  by  the  chronicler, 
or  that  by  the  time  these  later  lists  were  compiled, 
the  Merarites  had  established  themselves  on  the 
sacred  mountain,  and  that  Tabor  is  Mount  Tabor. 

G. 

TA'BOR,  THB  PLAIN  OFO'iaTt  yht^ 
[tyak  of  the  height]:  j^  9pvs  Oa^cip:  querctu  7%a- 
Vor).  It  hai  been  alreacfy  pointed  out  [see  Plain, 
ii.  2547  f.],  that  this  is  an  incorrect  translation, 
and  should  be  tHS  Oar  of  Tabor.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  1  Sam.  x.  3,  only  as  one  of  the  points  in 
the  homeward  Journey  of  Saul  after  his  anointing 
by  Samuel.  It  was  the  next  stage  in  the  Journey 
after  "  Racher*  sepulchre  at  Zelzach."  But  un- 
fortunately, like  so  many  of  the  other  spots  named 
In  this  interesting  passage,  the  position  of  the  Oak 
if  labor  has  not  yvt  been  fixed. 

Ewald  seems  to  consider  it  certain  (^eioiss)  that 
IVthDT  and  Deborah  are  merely  difierent  modes  of 
pronouncing  the  same  name,  and  he  accordingly 
MaitUba  the  Oak  of  Tabforvitfi  the  Mreo  under 


which  Deborah,  Rachd*s  nurse,  was  buried  (Goa 
XXXV.  8),  and  that  again  with  the  pahn,  mdm 
which  Deborah  the  prophetess  delivered  her  ondss 
(Geach,  itt.  S9,  i.  390,  iL  489),  and  this  sgain  witk 
the  Oak  of  the  old  Prophet  near  Bethel  {ib.  iiL 
444).  But  this,  though  most  ingenious,  csn  only 
be  received  as  a  coi\|ecture|  and  the  positaoo  on 
which  it  would  knd  us  —  **  between  Ramsh  and 
Bethel"  (Juds.  iv.  6),  is  too  &r  from  Bscbel's 
sepulchre  to  fiiU  in  with  the  conditions  of  the  nar- 
rative of  Saul's  Journey,  as  long  as  wo  hold  that  lo 
be  the  traditional  sepulchre  near  Bethlehem.  A 
furthei;  opportunity  for  examining  this  moit  pui^ 
sling  route  will  occur  under  Zelzah;  bat  the 
writer  is  not  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  au« 
light  can  be  thrown  on  it  in  the  present  state  &. 
our  knowledge.     [See  Ramah,  Amer.  ed.J    G. 

TABRBT.    [Timbrel.] 

TAB'RIMON  Oten:;?:  Taj9epf/<i:  Alex. 
Tu$€¥patiiM*  Tabrenum).  Properly,  Tabrimmon, 
t.  e.  Mgood  is  Rimmon,**  tJie  Syrian  god;  ooni{iaR 
the  analogous  forms  Tobiel,  Tobiah,  and  the  Phoe- 
nician Tab-aram  (Geeen.  Man.  PhaoL  p.  456). 
The  father  of  Benhadad  [.,  king  of  Syria  in  thi 
raign  of  Asa  (I  K.  xv.  18). 

TACHE  (D^iJ.:  KftUosi  cii-cubt$,fimia\  The 
word  thus  rendered  occurs  only  in  the  deMriptkn 
of  the  structure  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  fitsingi 
(ICx.  xxvi.  6,  11,  33,  XXXV.  11,  xxxvi.  13,  xxiii. 
33),  and  appean  to  indicate  the  small  hodcs  by 
which  a  curtain  is  suspended  to  the  rings  &oo 
which  it  hangs,  or  connected  vertically,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  veil  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  with  the 
loops  of  another  curtain,  "fht  history  of  the  Ens;- 
lish  word  is  philologically  interesting,  as  presenting 
points  of  contact  with  many  diffisrent  languages. 
The  Gaelic  and  Breton  branches  of  the  Keltic  fam- 
ily give  tac,  or  tach^  in  the  sense  of  a  nail  or  hnnk. 
The  Utter  meacing  appears  in  the  aUncctit^  i/Utc- 
care^  of  Italian,  ui  the  atfaeher,  detacher^  <tf  French. 
On  the  other  band,  in  the  tak  of  Dutch,  and  the 
Zacke  of  German,  we  have  a  word  of  like  souDd 
and  kindred  meaning.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  tnccan 
and  English  take  (to  seise  as  with  a  hook?)  an 
probably  connected  with  it  In  later  use  the  word 
has  slightly  altered  both  its  form  and  meaning,  snd 
the  tack  is  no  longer  a  hook,  but  a  small  flat-haded 
nail  (comp.  Dies,  Boman.  WdrUb.  a.  v.  TVicro). 

E.H.P. 

TACH'MONITB,  THB  (^abjqiS  [■« 
below]:  4XamiMU0Y;  [Comp.  j  vlbseixtfu^:] 
inpierUimnau).  *<  The  Tachmonite  (properij, 
Tachcemonite)  that  sat  in  the  teat,'*  chief  aawDf 
I>ivid*s  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8),  is  in  1  Chr. 
xi.  11  called  **  Jashobeam  an  Hachmonite,**  cr,  tf 
the  margin  gives  it,  "aon  of  Hacbmoni.**  The 
Geneva  version  has  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8,  "  He  thst 
sate  in  the  seate  of  wisedome,  being  chiefe  of  th» 
princes,  was  Adino  of  Eani,"  reg^sirdinr  t*Ta£h> 

monite  **  as  an  adjective  derived  ttom  ^^H,  ckd- 
cdm,  *«wise,'*  and  in  this  derlvataon  foUowiiMr 
Kimchi.     Kennicott  has  shown,  with  much  ap> 

pearance   of  probabiUty,  that   the  words    2ip 

n;^^},  yfieh»  baUhebtih,  "he  that  sat  m  tfai 
seat,"  are  a  eomiption  of  Jashobeam,  the  tros 
name  of  the  hero,  and  that  the  mistake  sroM 
from  an  error  of  the  transcriber,  who  oareM/ 

inserted  H^^S  fhnn  t^  iKvriom  wm 


TACKLING 

man.  He  Airther  eoiwidera  "  the  TMhrnonite  ** 
1  compCioa  of  the  «{^llatioa  in  Chfonicles,  "  son 
tf  UMfamofii,**  whieh  was  the  fiunily  or  load  name 
tf  Jathobeem.     *'  The  name  here  in  Samuel  waa 

M  fim  ^DOSnn,  the  article  H  at  the  beginning 

bniiig  been  eorrapled  into  a  "1;  for  the  word  ^^ 
io  Clironidee  ia  regularly  supplied  in  Samuel  hj 
\h$i  article  '*  {DU§erL  p.  82).  Therefore  he  oon- 
cbdci  •*  Jashobeam  the  Hacbmonite  "  to  have  been 
tbe  tnie  leading.  Josephus  {Ant.  rii.  IS,  §  4) 
cdb  him  "Uffo^etfWf  vlhs  'Ax«AMiiov,  which  &vors 
Kcuoi<oU*s  emendation.  W.  A.  W. 

*  TACKLING.  For  this  nautical  term  in 
Kdt  xxriL  17,  aee  Ship  (6).  It  occurs  also  Is. 
axiiL   23,  where  in   the  prophet's    aUegorj  it 

( /^n)  refers  to  the  ropes  connected  with  the  tcs- 
id's  mast  and  sails.  U. 
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TAI^MOB  OblP  [prob.  c%  o/palmt]i 
fm  1 K.  ix.  18,  Kom.  Vat.  omit,  Alex.  Btpftaffi  in  2 
Cfar.,  Kom.]  eo«d/iop,  [Vat.  docSo^p,  Alex,  ec^ 
iwp:]  Palmira),  called  ^  Tadmur  in  the  wildemess  '* 
[i  Cbr.  nil.  4).  lliere  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
Un  dtT,  nid  to  have  been  built  bj  Solomon,  is  the 
nme  as  the  one  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
•nd  to  modem  Europe  bj  the  name,  in  some  form 
«  other,  of  Palmyra  {IlaXfivpd,  YlaX/upd^  Pal- 
miia).  The  identity  of  the  two  cities  results  from 
tk  following  drcamstanoeB:  lat.  The  same  city  is 
tpeoally  mentioned  by  Josephus  {AnL  yiii.  6,  {  1) 
u  bear^g  in  his  time  the  name  ojf  Tadmor  among 
the  S}riaus,  and  Palmyra  among  the  Greeks;  and 
hi  faia  Latin  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  Je- 
rome traoslatca  Tadmor  by  Palmira  (2  Chr.  v.'ii.  4). 
UW,  llie  modem  Arable  name  of  Palmyra  is 
•obttaotJally  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  word,  being 
Tadmor  or  Tathmur.  3dly,  llie  word  Tadmor 
bai  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  Palmyia,  signifying 
prabaUy  the  **  City  of  Palms,'*  from  Tam:ir,  a  palm ; 
lod  tbii  is  confirmed  by  the  Araliie  word  for  Palma, 
i  Spanish  town  on  the  Guadalquivir,  which  is  said 
to  be  called  Tadnilr  (aee  Geaeniua  in  his  Thesnuttts, 
p.  346).  4th ly.  The  name  Tadmor  or  Tadmor 
tttaally  occurs  as  the  name  of  the  city  in  Aramaic 
ind  Ureek  inscriptions  which  have  been  found 
there,  ftthly,  In  the  Chronicles,  the  city  is  men- 
tioned ss  baring  been  built  by  Solomon  after  his 
conqucit  of  ilamath  Zobah,  and  it  is  named  in 
eonjunetion  with  "all  the  store-cities  which  he 
bmlt  m  flamath.**  This  accords  fully  with  the 
•itaation  of  Palmyra  [Hamath];  and  there  is 
BO  other  known  city,  tttber  in  the  desert  or  not  in 
the  desert,  which  can  lay  claim  to  the  name  of 
TadBBor. 

In  sddition  to  the  passage  in  the  Chronicles, 
there  is  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Kings  (1  K.  ix. 
18 1  ia  which,  according  to  the  maiginal  reading 
(^en),  Uie  statement  Uiat  Solomon  built  Tadmor 
Ukwus  occurs.  But  on  referring  to  the  orighial 
(est  (Ctlkib)^  the  word  is  iiound  to  be  not  Tadmor, 
VA  Tamar.  Now,  as  all  the  other  towns  men> 
tMMd  in  this  paaiagt  with  Tamar  are  in  Palcstme 
(^er,  Bcth-horon,  Baalath),  as  it  is  said  of 
IWoar  that  it  was  *'  in  the  wilderness  in  Me  land;* 
l*d  IS.  in  Eaekiers  prophetical  description  of  the 


*  A  mauadarataxMllng  of  thia  paaama  baa  c««ite- 
l*aei4  Oa  Idaaa  of  fetaoaa  who  bellere  in  a  fhtura  seo- 
M  man  or  the  Jewa  to  Falestlna.  ThIa  bellaf  may, 
Mkt  iMBllas^  ^Toiable  eljre«BSlaiiQaS|  Isad  hsn- 


Holy  Land,  there  is  a  Tamar  mentfeued  as  one  of 
the  borders  of  the  land  on  the  south  (Ea.  xlvill 
19),  where,  as  is  notorious,  there  ia  a  desert,  it  te 
probable  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings  did 
not  really  mean  to  refer  to  Palmyra,  and  that  the 
mai^nal  reading  of  **  Tadmor  "  was  founded  on  the 
passage  in  the  Chronicles  (see  Theuius»  ExegtUicha 
llandbuch,  1  K.  ix.  18). 

If  this  is  admitted,  the  suspicion  naturaHy  sug- 
gests itself;  that  the  compiler  of  the  Chronidea  may 
have  misapprehended  the  original  paange  in  the 
book  of  Kings,  and  may  have  inooirectly  written 
**  Tadmor  *'  instead  of  <*  Tamar.*'  On  this  hypothe- 
sis  there  would  have  been  a  curious  circle  of  mis* 
takes;  and  the  final  result  would  be,  that  any  sup- 
poaed  connection  between  Solomon  and  the  foun- 
dation of  Palmyra  must  be  regarded  aa  purely 
imaginary.  This  coiiciuaion  is  not  neceasaiily  in- 
correct or  unreasonable,  but  there  are  not  aufficient 
reaaona  ibr  adopting  it  In  the  first  place,  the 
Tadmor  of  the  Chronicles  is  not  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  same  cities  as  the  Tamar  of 
the  Kings,  so  there  is  nothing  cogent  to  suggest 
the  inference  that  the  statement  of  the  Chronicles 
was  copied  from  the  Kings.  Secondly,  sdmitting 
the  historical  correctness  of  the  statement  that  the 
kingdom  of  Solomon  extended  from  Gaxa,  near  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  to  Tlpbsah  or  Tbapaacua,  on 
the  Euphrates  (1  K.  iv.  24;  comp.  Pa.  Ixxii.  8,  0), 
it  would  be  in  the  higheat  dejrree  probable  that 
Solomon  occupied  and  gatrisoiied  auch  a  very  im- 
portant atation  for  connecting  different  parts  of  his 
dominions  as  Palmyra.  And,  even  witliout  refer- 
ence to  military  and  political  considerations,  it 
would  have  been  a  masterly  policy  In  Solomon  to 
have  aecured  Palmyra  aa  a  point  of  oomiuercial 
communication  with  tlie  Kuphratea,  Babybn,  and 
the  Persian  Gulf.  It  ia  evident  that  Solomon  had 
largt  tiewa  of  commeroe;  and  as  we  know  that  he 
availed  himself  of  the  nautical  skill  of  the  Tyrians 
by  cauaing  aonie  of  bia  own  subjecta  to  accompany 
them  in  diatant  voyagea  from  a  port  on  the  Ked 
Sea  (I  K.  ix.  26,  27,  28,  x.  22),  it  ia  unlilcely  that 
he  should  have  n^lected  trade  by  hind  with  such 
a  centre  of  wealth  and  civiliiation  as  Babylon. 
But  that  great  city,  though  so  nearly  in  the  same 
latitude  with  Jeruaalem  that  there  is  not  the  dif- 
ference of  even  one  degree  lietween  tliem,  was  sep- 
arated from  Jerusalem  by  a  great  desert,  so  that 
reguhir  direct  communication  between  the  two 
cities  was  impracticable.  In  a  celebrated  paas&ge, 
indeed,  of  Isaiah  (xl.  8),  connected  with  "the 
voice  of  him  that  erieth  in  the  wilderness,*'  images 
are  introduced  of  a  direct  return  of  the  Jewish 
cxilea  from  Babylon  through  the  deaert  Such  a 
route  was  known  to  the  Bedawin  of  the  desert; 
and  may  have  been  exceptionally  passed  over  b? 
others ;  but  oldently  these  images  are  only  poetical, 
and  it  may  be  deemed  indisputable  that  the  sue 
ceasive  caravans  of  Jews  who  returned  to  their  own 
land  from  Babylon  arrived  fh>in  the  name  quarter 
as  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Chaldeans  (Jer.  i.  14. 
15,  X.  22,  XXV.  0),  namely,  from  the  North.  In  fact, 
Babylon  thus  became  so  associated  with  the  North 
in  the  minds  of  the  Jews,  that  in  one  passage  of 
Jeremiah  <>  (xxiii.  S)  it  is  called  "  the  North  coun< 
try,'*  and  it  is  by  no  means  impoMible  that  many 

after  to  Ms  own  reallaUoo.  It  baa  not,  howsvar,  b&m 
hitherto  really  proved  that  a  aaoond  dlapanloM  er  s 
aacoad  retora  of  the  Jewa  waa  evar  eoBtsaayiaM  If 
at;  Habfsw  prophet. 
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of  the  Jcvi  m 
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n  been  iKnonint  tbit  Balijlno 
mi  ntwi]'  Que  «ut  ftnni  Jcruialem,  ■Ithougli 
■omeobit  mora  thui  SOO  mlla  diitint.  Now,  the 
ny  in  wblcb  Pilnijnt  would  hare  hem  useful  to 
SoioiDOn  In  Inde  betnm  Bihjlon  ind  the  wat 
h  evident  From  «  gluire  at  ■  good  mnp.  Rj 
■DeKlj  fo11oiTUif(  the  road  uji  the  ilream  on  tbe 
rigbt  buik  of  Ibe  Eupbnta.  the  Invellfr  gon  in 
K  norlhwMteflT  direction,  snd  llie  width  of  the 
deeert  beeomee  proportionKlly  Ich,  till  >t  length, 
from  >  point  on  the  Eupbmlei,  Ihera  •«  onlj' 
*bout  1»  mlln  UToa  tbe  deicTt  to  PiJmjn.o 
■nd  Chrnce  about  the  Hmo   diatuice  acmu   the 

nltimatelj  two  nwli  Into  Paleatioe,  one  on  ench 
bide  of  the  Jordan;  and  then  waa  aii  saaj  eooi- 
tnunicaUnn  witb  Tjn  bj  PanrLai,  or  Cinam 
PbllippI,  now  Biniit.  It  ia  true  that  the  Aiajrian 
and  Chaldee  armla  did  not  crou  the  deiert  bj 
Palmjia,  but  took  tbs  more  drcultoui  roiul  bf 
Hunalti  on  tbe  OroDtea:  but  thia  WM  doubtleu 
>wlu)t  to  tbe  gnMer  faellHIte  wbicfa  that  mute 
~~ M  of  th*  ekTilrj  oT  which 
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purpoaea  of  (nkde,  the  ahon«r  road  bj  PakB^ 
bad  aome  decided  adtubu^ea,  aa  Jong  ai  il  eaa 
thotwghlj  aecUR,  See  Moven.  Dni  PUmatdit 
AUrrikmi.  Ster  Tbsl.  p.  iU,  Ad. 

Hbim  then  an  cot  auffidentl;  nlid  raacma  (bt 
deiijing  the  Kiteon  t  in  tbe  Chroniclea  that  Solo 
nion  built  Tadmor  iii  the  wildemtn.  or  Fahnfn. 
At,  bowertT.  the  eitj  ii  nowhere  riae  mentknal  ii 
the  whole  Rible,  it  would  be  out  of  pl^a  to  mn 
Into  ■  long,  detailed  hiitorj  of  it  on  the  pnwni 
oeeaeion.  The  fcUowing  leading  bta,  howmr. 
niaj  he  mentioned-  The  Hnt  author  of  aniicioiti 
who  nwition*  Palmjn  ia  Plinj  tbe  Oitr  {Hie 
NbL  t.  SS),  who  aaya.  "  Pulmin  ndiilia  nrha  uu 
divitiia  auli  et  aquia  anicenia  Taato  undiqui  uiNli 
arenia  inc]uditaania;"atKl  tlien  procnda  t>  qml  et 
it  aa  placed  apart,  aa  it  wen  bMween  (be  two  «b- 
pina  of  tbe  Boman*  and  the  Parthian*,  and  aa  Iha 
flrat  oljcet  of  niicitude  to  aeh  at  the  eoraoiiim- 
menl  of  war.  •  Aflerwardi  it  waa  mentioned  bj  Ap- 
pl»n  (Oe  BfB.  ClriL  t.  91,  In  rafoMoe  to  a  nil" 
earlier  period  of  Ume,  in 


II  m'arli  Anlonj  to  let  hi 


:n  the  ai 


!mptr  city. 


_..  Jtiflfd  by  the  Emperor  H«drian,  aa  may  be  in- 
ferred bnra  a  alalement  of  Stephanua  of  Hjunlium 
■■  to  the  name  of  tbe  city  having  been  changed  to 
Haditanopdla  ((.  e.  na\iavi)-  In  tbe  be^uning 
jf  the  tblrd  coiturj  a.  D.  it  became  »  Boman 
dokniy  tmder  C«nu*lU  (911-31T  jt.  D.).  and  n- 
erived  the  jua  Italicum.     Subatquenllf ,  in 


e  Komi 


I   Oden 


Ihua,  a  eenator  of  Palmyra,  with  the  regal  dignity, 
•D  aocount  of  hla  aerrieea  In  defeating  Sapor  king 
if  Peraia.  On  tbe  a^aalnitinn  ot  Odenathua,  hia 
eelebraled  wile  Zenobia  «emi  to  ban  conceived 
tbedcalgn  of  secting  Palmyra  Into  an  independent 
ntonirebyi  and  in  proaecutioo  of  thIa  oltjeet,  ebe 
tor  a  wbUe  ineeeaafuliy  Related  the  Roman  anui. 

■  TtM  exact  iatltuda  aud  looDIol*  ef  Palmyra  do 


iuretian  piiiiiabcd  lh< 


ir  ot  Pilin;n. 

She  wa>  at  length  defeated  and  laket  (■rtJ'e 
the  Knipenff  Aurdian  (a.  i>.  873),  who  Wl 
Knnian  gurrinon  In  Palmyra.     '"  '  """  ' 

majiicred  in  a  r 

city  by  the  eitcutJon  not  only  or  Umee  wrw  wm 
tjOien  in  am»,  but  likewiie  of  common  peaaaiiti.  of 
old  mm,  women,  and  children.  From  tbie  blow 
Palmyra  nerer  recovered,  though  there  are  preo."* 
of  lla  baving  continued  to  be  inhabited  unlii  I^* 
downfill  of  the  Romui  Empire.  There  i>  a  fNg 
ment  of  a  building,  with  a  I^n  inaeriptioo.  btar 
ing  the  name  of  Diocletian;  and  there  are  eilrtint 
walla  of  the  city  oT  (he  age  of  tbe  Empanr  Juilinlan 
In  1173.  BeiOamIn  of  Todela  found  «,D00  Jen 
then;  and  at  a  later  period  Abnlfeda  meotimed  II 
a*  M  of  ipiendid  ralna,  Snbaeqnentlj  ila  mj 
cxlatence  had  become  unkDOim  to  modera  EiikIX, 
when,  in  ISBl  a.  d.,  it  wae  vUlted  by  aome  dW 
flhanta  flvm  ttie  RngUah  hotor;  In  Alejipa:  and  aa 
aeenunt  of  their  diaooteriea  waa  pobliabed  in  lOl 


id  jmipTiplll«»\  wor*«. 
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A  Uk  PkUutopkical  Tmn$actumt  (toL  ziz.  No. 
iW,  p.  83,  No.  S18,  p.  129).  In  1751,  Robert 
Wogd  took  drawings  of  the  ruins  on  a  very  large 
icaJs,  which  he  published  in  1753,  in  a  splendid  foUo 
■vl^  under  the  title  of  Tkt  Ruitu  cf  Ptthnyra, 
(Ourwite^  TadtrnM-  m  (Ae  Desert  This  work  still 
euitiuuei  to  be  the  best  on  IHdmyra;  and  its  valu- 
ibkcDgrsfings  fullj  jnatifj  the  poweiAil  impression 
whieh  U»  raina  make  oa  erery  intelligent  travdler 
wIk)  crones  the  desert  to  visit  them.  The  oolon- 
m/kuDd  indindual  temples  are -inferior  in  beaut j 
liid  BMyertj  to  those  whieh  may  be  seen  elsewhere 
— aoch,  for  esaaiple,  as  the  Parthenon,  and  the  re- 
luaius  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  at  Athens :  and 
iMK  18  erideutlj  no  one  temple  equal  to  the  Temple 
A  the  Sun  at  Basil lek,  which,  as  built  both  at  about 
Uie  Buue  period  of  time  and  in  the  same  order  of 
iitltiUxtttre,  suggests  itself  most  naturally  as  an 
i>l^  of  ooQiparisoD.  But  the  long  lines  of  Corin- 
liilui  oolomns  at  Palmyra,  as  seen  at  a  distance, 
m  peeulisriy  imposing;  and  in  their  general  eflect 
ud  sppsreot  rastness,  they  seem  to  surpass  all 
cAber  ruins  of  the  same  kind.  All  the  buildings  to 
•bidi  these  oohimns  belonged  were  probably  erected 
b  the  leoood  snd  third  centuries  of  our  era.  Many 
inscriptions  are  of  later  date,  but  no  inscription 
eviier  Uan  the  second  oentury  seems  yet  to  have 
BKD  diKorersd. 

Fa-  Anther  information  ocmsult  the  <Hriginal  au- 
Uwities  for  the  history  of  Palmyra  in  the  Sci-ip' 
tarn  Huturia  Augutlm^  Tiiyinta  Tyi'anni,  xiv., 
ifint  Attreliemut,  sun. ;  £utrcpiu$f  ix.  cap.  10, 
11.  li  In  1696  A.  D.,  Abraham  Seller  published 
»  uoit  instmctive  work  entitled,  The  AtUiquitits 
if  Palmyra^  containing  ike  HiiUiry  of  ike  CUy  atid 
iu  Emperorij  which  contains  sevenl  Greek  iuscrip- 
Umo,  with  translations  and  explanations.  The 
httiee  to  Wood's  woric  likewise  contains  a  detailed 
lustccy  of  the  city;  and  Gibbon,  in  the  11th  chap- 
ter of  the  X^ec^Me  and  F<dL,  has  given  an  account 
^  Fkfanyrs  with  his  usual  rigor  and  accuracy.  For 
la  inlererting  aocunnt  of  the  present  state  of  the 
niiss  lee  Porter*s  Handbook  for  Syiiii  and  PaU»- 
(ue,  pp.  543-M9,  and  Beaufort*s  Egyptian  Sejml- 
cirei,  etc,  TOLL  E.  T. 

TA'HAN  OnJ?  [ient^^,  encttmfmenq: 
iWx,  eo^:  Tkekettf  Tkaan).  A  descendant  of 
Epluiiiu,  but  of  what  dcigree  is  uncertain  (Num. 
nri.  85).  In  1  Chr.  tiL  25  he  appears  as  Uie  sou 
ofTekOL 

TA'HANITES,  THE  Oannn  [patr.]:   d 

TsRBxi  [Vat  -Yu]'  ThekenUa),  The  descend- 
•QU  of  the  preceding,  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Kph- 
nim  (Num.  xxvi.  35). 

•TAHAP'ANBS.    [Tahpakhm.] 

TA'HATH  (nC^  [/^ce,  tiaiion]:  eaA0\ 
Vat  in  Tcr.  34,  Kao^:]  Thakatk),  L  A  Koba- 
>  lite  Lerite,  aoccetor  of  Samuel  and  Hemau  (1  Chr. 
«i.  M,  Zl  [9,  22] ). 

3-  (eMfl;  [Vat.  omiU;]  Alex.  Booe.)  Ao- 
vsnii'Dg  to  tltt  present  text,  son  of  Bered,  and  great- 
Vnaiaati  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  20).  Burring- 
in.  boeever  {OeneaL  I  273),  identifies  Tahatb 
viUi  Tshso,  the  son  of  Ephraim. 

3-  (JmiBi  [Vat.  Kooiiei]  Alex.  Nom«*<;  Grand. 
**  of  the  preceding,  as  the  text  now  standi  (1  Chr. 
^  SO).  But  Banington  considers  him  sa  a  son 
if  Etibiaia  (U.  tab.  xix.).  In  this  case  Tahath 
■MOM  of  the  SODS  of  Ephraim  who  were  slain  by 
iht  anof  Gsth  in  a  raid  made  upon  their  cattle. 
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TA'HATH  (nrm  \ue  beUw\ :  Kvrtid$  i 
[  Thakatk] ).  The  name  of  a  desert-station  of  thi 
Israelites  between  Makheloth  and  Tuah  (Nom. 
xxxiii.  26).  llie  name,  signifying  ** under**  or 
**  below,'*  may  relate  to  the  le\-el  of  the  ground. 
The  site  has  not  been  identified. 

Tackta,  from  the  same  root,  is  the  oommon  word 
employed  to  designate  the  k>wer  one  of  the  doubk 
villages  so  ocMnmon  in  Syria,  the  upper  one  being 
/oka.  Thus  Beit&r  el/oka  is  the  upper  Betb- 
horoo,  BeiiAr  eUackta  the  k>wer  one.        H.  H. 

TAHTANHfiS,  TEHAPH'NEHES, 
TAHAP'ANBS      (DTOgnCl,     PDSPn^ 

•  s  •   ■  • 

P99n^>  the  last  form  bi  text,  but  Keri  has  fini 
[see* below]:  Td^vas,  Tdi^yaui  TnpkniSf  Tapkne), 
A  city  of  Egypt,  of  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  The  name  is  evi 
dently  Egyptian,  and  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Egyptian  queen  TAHPiUiEs.     The  Coptic  name 

of  this  phioe,  T^^Jt^C;  (Quatrem6re,  *\fem, 

Geog.  et  ffist,  L  297,  298),  is  evidently  derived  from 
the  LXX.  form :  the  Gr.  and  lAt.  forms,  Ad^fott 
Hdt,  A(^yi},  Steph.  Bys.,  Da/no,  Itin.  Ant.,  are 
perhaps  nearer  to  the  Egyptian  original  (see  Par- 
they,  2tfr  Krdkunde  des  Alten  jEgyptau,  p.  528). 
Tahpanhes  was  evidently  a  town  of  Lower  %ypt 
near  or  on  the  eastern  border.  Whoa  Johaiian  and 
the  other  captains  went  into  Efcypt  "  they  came  to 
Tahpanhes  *'  (Jo*,  xliii.  7).  Here  Jeremiah  proph- 
esied the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (8-13).  Ezekiel  foretells  a  battle  to  bt 
there  fought  apparently  by  the  king  of  Babylon 
just  mentioned  (xxx.  18).  The  Jews  in  Jeremiah's 
time  remained  here  (Jer.  xUv.  1).  It  was  an  im- 
portant town,  being  twice  mentioned  by  the  latter 
prophet  with  Noph  or  Memphis  (ii.  16,  xlvi*  14), 
as  well  as  in  the  passage  laai  previoinly  cited.  Here 
stood  a  bouse  of  Pharaoh  Hophra  before  which 
Jeremiah  hid  great  stones,  where  the  throne  of 
Nebucbsdnezzar  would  afterwards  be  set,  and  his 
pavilion  spread  (xllii.  8-10).  It  is  mentioned  with 
^^Ramesse  and  all  the  land  of  Gesen  **  in  Jud.  L  9. 
Herodotus  calls  this  place  Daphnas  of  Pelusium 
{Adpyai  alTlriKowrUu),  And  relates  that  Psammei- 
iohus  I.  here  had  a  garrison  against  the  Arabians 
and  Syrians,  as  at  Elephantine  against  the  Ethio- 
pians, and  at  Marea  agaiiist  Ubya,  adding  that  in 
bis  own  time  the  Persians  had  garrisons  at  Dapb- 
nse  and  Elephantine  (ii.  30).  Daphnas  was  ther»> 
fore  a  Ytry  important  post  under  the  XXVIth 
dynasty.  According  to  Stephanus  it  was  near 
Pelusium  (s.  v.). 

In  the  Itinei-ary  of  Antoninui  this  town,  called 
DtifnOy  is  placed  16  Roman  miles  to  the  southwest 
of  Pelusium  (ap.  Parthey,  Map  vi.,  wher«  observe 
that  the  name  of  Pelusium  is  omitted ).  Tins  po- 
sition seems  to  agree  with  that  of  Tel-De/ermfh^ 
which  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  supposes  to  msrk  the 
site  of  Daphnse  {Modei-n  Egypt  and  Thtbtt,  i.  447, 
448).  This  identification  Havors  the  inland  posi- 
tion of  the  site  of  Pelusium,  if  we  may  trust  to  the 
distance  stated  in  the  Jtinei'nry.  [Sui.]  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  {L  c.)  thinks  it  was  an  outpost  of  Pelu- 
sium. It  may  be  observed  that  the  Camps,  rk 
Srpcrr^sSo,  the  fixed  garrison  of  lonians  and  Ca- 
rians  established  by  Psammetichua  I.,  may  pcssl 
bly  nave  been  at  l]h&phnfe.  Can  the  name  be  ol 
Greek  origin  V  If  the  Hakes  mentlcsad  by  Isaiah 
(xxx.  4)  be  the  same  as  Tahpabhei,  ii  w  hum 
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wggMtod  (f. «.)» thii  ooi\jecture  muit  be  dismiand. 
No  aaliafaetory  Egyptian  etymolou  of  this  niune  hai 

been  suggested,   Jabkmski's    T^.^eeiie^ 

•'  tbe  bead  "  or  *«  beginning  of  the  age  '*  ( Opmc.  i. 
348  )f  being  quite  untenable,  nor  has  any  Egyptian 
name  resembling  it  been  discovered.^  Tlie  name 
of  Queen  Tahpeneb  throws  no  light  upon  this 
matter.  R.  S.  P. 

TAHTEKES  (D*>3^r7;?)  [see  above] :  ecirc- 
^Va;  [Yat-^si-;  Comp.  ecic«^^KT)r:]  Taphne*)^ 
\  proper  name  of  an  £g}'ptian  queen.  She  was 
wife  of  tbe  Pharaoh  who  received  Hadad  the  Edom- 
JtCf  and  who  gave  him  her  sister  in  marriage  (1  K. 
ti.  18-20).  In  the  UCX.  the  latter  is  called  the 
etder  sister  of  Tbelceniina,  and  in  the  addition  to 
eh.  xii.  Shishak  (Susalcim)  is  said  to  have  given 
Ano,  the  dder  sister  of  Tbelcemina  his  wife  to  Jer> 
oboam.  It  is  obvious  that  this  and  the  earlier 
statement  are  irreconcilable,  even  if  the  evidence 
from  the  probable  repetition  of  an  elder  sister  be 
set  aside,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 

the  name  of  Shishak's  chief  or  only  wife,  KARA A- 
MAT,  does  not  support  the  LXX.  addition.  [Shi- 
BiiAK.]  There  Is  therefore  but  one  Tahpenes  or 
Thekemina.  At  the  time  to  which  the  narrative 
refers  tliere  were  probably  two,  if  not  three,  lines 
ruling  in  Egypt,  the  Tanites  of  the  XXIst  dynasty 
in  tlie  lower  country,  the  high-priest  kings  at 
lliebefl,  but  poasihiy  they  were  of  the  same  line, 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  last  fainennts  of  the  Ranie- 
ses  &mily.  To  the  Tanite  line,  as  apparently  then 
the  most  powerful,  and  as  holding  the  territory 
nearest  Palestine,  the  Pharaoh  in  question,  as  well 
as  the  father-in-law  of  Sok>mon,  probably  belonged. 
If  Manetho's  list  be  correct  he  may  be  conjectured 
to  have  been  Psusennes.  [Pharaoh.]  No  name 
that  has  any  near  resemblance  to  either  Tahpenes 
or  Thekemina  has  yet  been  found  among  those  of 
the  period  (see  I^psius,  Kdnit/tbuch).     R.  S.  P. 

TAUKE'A  (5^7^^  t«'!A  cunmng]  -  Ocr 
odx't  Alex.  OofNi;  [Comp.  Aid. OopcutO  Thnraa), 
Bon  of  Micah,  and  grandson  of  Mephibosheth  (1 
Chr.  ix.  41).  In  the  paraUel  list  of  1  Chr.  viU.  36 
his  name  appears  as  Tarea. 

TAHTIM  HOD'SHI,  THE  LAND  OF 

('^ttTin  n^Fpjr)  V:nS  [see  below] :  eir  y^w  Ba- 
ScwilyV  fi  i<my*Afiaarai  [Vat.  Na3.] :  Alex,  yjitf 
tdaup  aiaatu'  terra  inferimr  Hodsi).  One  of  the 
>laces  visited  by  Joab  during  his  census  of  tbe  land 
j{  Israel  It  occurs  between  Gilead  and  Dan-jaan 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  6).  The  name  has  puuded  all  the 
interpreters.  The  old  versions  throw  no  light  upon 
It.  Fiirst  {Handwb.  i.  380)  proposes  to  separate 
lie  "  Land  of  the  Tachtim  *'  from  **  Hodshi/'  and 
iO  read  the  latter  as  Uarshi  —  the  people  of  Haro- 
iheth  (comp.  .ludg.  iv.  2).  Thenius  restores  tho 
text  of  the  1 JCX.  to  read  "  the  l^and  of  Bashan, 
which  is  VAxeV  This  in  itself  is  feasible,  although 
tt  is  oerttinly  very  difficult  to  connect  it  with  the 
Hebrew.  Kwald  {Gesch.  iii.  207)  proposes  to  read 
flermou  for  Hodshi ;  and  Gesenius  ( Thet.  p.  450  n) 
iismisses  the  passage  with  a  vix  piv  tamo  habtn- 
ium. 

lliere  is  a  district  called  the  Ard  eUahta^  to 
the  E.  N.  E.  of  Damascus,  which  recalls  the  old 


£ 


•  Dr.  Brugsch,  following  Hiw  Heath  {Exodiu  Pa- 
i,  p.  174),  Idsndlles  the  fort  TeBNeT  with  Tahpan- 
;  tat  tills  naoM  doss  not  seem  to  ns  sulBdeatly 
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name  —  but  there  is  nothing  to  shour  thji  wmj  I»- 
raelite  was  living  so  (ar  from  tbe  H^y  Land  in  ths 
time  of  David.  6. 

TALENT  093 :  rcUorrvr  :  tefaiiMM),  the 
greatest  weight  of  the  Hebcewi.  Its  Hiebvev  oaas 
property  signifies  «*  a  drde  **  or  *<  c^be,"  and  was 
perhaps  given  to  it  on  aoeoont  of  a  fotm  in  which 
it  was  anciently  made.  The  Assyrian  naoM  of  ths 
talent  is  tihm  according  to  Dr.  Hinefcs. 

ilM  sutt^t  of  the  Hebrew  talent  will  be  fiiOy 
discussed  in  a  bier  article  [WbiobtbI. 

ks.p. 

TALITHA    OU'MI    (roXiM    »^ : 

o^^^&ia  IV^i)-  Two  Syriac wads (Hsfk 
V.  41),  signifying  "  Damsel,  arise." 

The  woid  Kn**bt9  occurs  in  tbe  Cfaaldee  para- 
phrase of  Prov.  ix.  3,  where  it  signifies  a  gni;  sad 
Ughtfoot  {BoroB  Btb,  Mark  v.  41)  gitnes  an  in- 
stance of  its  use  in  th^  same  sense  by  a  Rabbinical 
writer.     Gesenius  {Thtiawiu^  p.  650)  derives  it 

from  tbe  Hebrew  71/13,  a  lamb.  The  void  ^CP 
is  both  Hebrew  and  Syriac  (S  p.  fem.  Impentive, 
Kal,  and  Peal),  signifying  stand,  arise. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  last  dane  of  this 
verse,  after  Cumi,  is  not  found  in  the  Sjriae  ver- 
sion. 

Jerome  (Ep.  Ivii.  ad  PammnchUan,  0^.  ton.  L 
p.  308,  ed.  VaUars.)  records  that  St.  Marie  was 
blamed  fw  a  fidse  transbUion  on  account  of  the  in- 
sertion of  the  words,  *<  I  say  unto  thee;  **  but  Je- 
rome points  to  this  as  an  instance  of  the  aDperiority 
of  a  het  over  a  literal  translation,  inasmoch  as  the 
words  inserted  serve  to  show  the  emphaais  xd  cm 
Ix>rd*s  maimer  in  giviqg  this  command  on  his  own 
personal  authority.  W.  T.  B. 

TAL'MAI  [2  syl.]  C^D^ri  [/wroieed]:  ee- 

Acyx/,  eoAo^/,  0OA/J;  [Vat  esAo^i,  OooA^, 
80X^11' ;]  Alex.  OfAo^su',  BoXftaij  Sofui' 
Tholmal).  1.  One  of  the  three  sons  of  ^  ths 
Anak,"  who  were  driven  out  ih>m  their  setlknieol 
in  Ki^ath-Arba,  and  slain  by  the  moi  of  Jodah, 
under  the  command  of  Caleb  (Num.  xiii.  22;  Josh 
XV.  14;  Judg.  i.  10). 

8.  (SoKul  [Vat.  eoKfiti,  eoX/ioiAifia]  m  S  Ssa.. 
OoAfuxt  [Vat  eoo^AOi]  in  1  Chr.;  Alex.  e«A^, 
BoAofcaV,  OoX/iaV:  Tkolmal^  TholomaL)  Son  of 
Ammihud,  king  of  Gesbur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3,  xiii  37; 
1  Chr.  iu.  2).  His  daughter  Maachah  was  one  of 
the  wives  of  David  and  mother  of  Abealom.  He 
was  probably  a  petty  chieftain  dependent  on  David, 
and  his  wild  retreat  in  Bashan  affi>Tded  a  shdter  to 
his  grandson  after  the  assassination  of  Amnon. 

TAL'MON  (jStfp©  [<Ww«^  •  T*X^F, 
but  TtXauiv  ill  Neh.  xi.  19;  [in  1  Chr.,  Vat  Tate- 
fMfi;  in  Keh.  xi.  19,  Vat  FA.  TcXo/Mfr;  xU.  25, 
Kom.  Vat  Alex.  FA.1  omit,  FA.*  ToXfufr;]  Alex. 
TsXuoy,  ToXfJMW,  TtKofituf  :  Telmtm).  Tbe 
head  of  a  family  of  doorkeepers  in  the  Temple, 
**  the  porters  for  the  camps  of  the  sons  of  l^evi " 
(1  Chr.  ix.  17;  Neh.  xi.  19).  Some  of  his  de- 
scendants returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ear.  iL  42; 
Neh.  vii.  46),  and  were  emptoyed  in  thoir  heredi- 
tary office  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  Eara  (Neh 
xii.  25),  for  the  proper  names  in  this 
be  considered  as  the  names  of  families. 


near  either  to  the  Hebrew  or  to  the  Qcaak  ( 
Jnukr,  1.  300, 301|!Esf.  Ivi  ni.  1723). 


TALMUD 

•  TAL^BfUD.  [PiiAKisKKB,  iii.  8473  ',  and 
lolt  b ;  ScKiBxa,  p.  88C7,  and  note  b.] 

TAL'SAS  (SoA^;  [Vat  2a\$at;  Wecbel 
TaStis']  TkalmtM).     Elaaau  (1  &Hlr.  ix.  ^) 

TA'MAH  (nO^  [prob.  huffkter]  :  eW; 
[Tat]  FA  H/ia0:  7%ema).  The  cbUdm  of  Ta- 
dih,  or  Thamah  (Ear.  ii.  63),  were  among  the 
.Vcthinim  who  retomcd  with  Zorubbabd  (Neh.  tU. 

TAIfAR  n^TJ  «  "palm-tree").  The 
nmi  of  three  women  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
IirvL 

1*  (84^Mp-*  Tkamnr.)    The  wife sucoessirelj of 
Um  twoMNM  of  Judah,  £b  and  Onan  (Gen.  zixTlii. 
^30).     Her  importance  in  the  aacred  narratire 
depcods  on  the  great  anxiety  to  Iceep  up  the  lineage 
of  Judalu    It  eeenied  aa  if  the  fiunily  were  on  the 
point  d  extinetkm.      Eb  and  Oman  had  aucees- 
Birij  periibed  suddenly.     Judah's  wife  Bathshuah 
died ;  and  there  only  remained  a  child  Shelah, 
vbooi  Judah  wu  unwilling  to  trust  to  the  danger- 
OQI  onion,  as  it  appeared,  with  Tamar,  lest  he 
ihoold  meet  with   the  same  fiiie  aa  his  brothera. 
That  be  ahonld,  howerer,  marry  her  seems  to  have 
ben  raffed  as  part  of  the  filed  law  of  the  tribe, 
vbence  its  incorporation  into  Uie  Blosak  Ijlw  in 
lAcr  times  (Dent.  xzr.  5;  Hatt  xxii.  24);  and,  as 
lodi,  Ttnar  was  determined  not  to  let  the  oppor- 
tunity eacape  through  .ludah*s  parental  anxiety. 
Aceofdiogly  she  resorted  to  the  desperate  expedient 
of  entrapping  the  father  himself  into  the  union 
vhich  he  feared  for  his  son.     He,  on  the  first  emer- 
gence  firoffl  his  mourning  for  his  wife,  went  to  one 
of  the  festivals  often  mentioned  in  Jewish  history  as 
atteadsnt  on  sheep-shearing      He  wore  on  his  fin- 
pt  the  ring  of  his  chieftainship ;  he  carried  his  staff 
iahiihsnd;  he  wore  a  collar  or  necklace  round  his 
seek.     He  was  enoountered   by  a  veiled  woman 
on  the  rood  leading  to  Timnath,  the  future  birth- 
place of  Samson,  amongst  the  hiUa  of  Dan.     He 
look  her  for  one  of  the  unfortunate  a-onien  who 
owe  consecrated  to  the  impure  rites  of  the  Canaan- 
ite  inmhip.      [Sodom  itkb.]     He  promised  her, 
u  the  price  of  hb  intercourse,  a  kid  from  the  flocks 
ie  vhieh  be  waft  going,  and  left  as  his  pledge  his 
aroaoicnU  and  his  staff.     The  kid  he  sent  back  by 
Ua  afaepherd  (LXX.),  Hirah  of  Adnllam.      The 
*«nao  cDoId  nowhere  be  found.    Months  after- 
■uda  it  was  discovered  to  be  his  own  daughter-in^ 
he  Tsmsr  who  had  thus  concealed  herself  under 
the  ml  or  mantle,  which  she  cast  off  on  her  return 
komc,  wfaers  she  resumed  the  seclusion  and  dress  of 
a  vidow.    She  was  sentenced  to  be  burned  alive, 
omI  vaa  only  saved  by  the  discovery,  through  the 
pisdges  wfaidi  Jndab  had  left,  that  her  seducer  was 
no  lev  than  the  chioflaui  of  the  tribe.     He  had  the 
magasaimity  to  reeogiiiae  that  she  had  been  driven 
isto  this  crime  by  his  own  negleet  (tf  his  promise  to 
^"^  her  in  marriage  to  hit  youngest  son.     '*  She 
uh  been  more  righteous  than  I  .  .  .  .  and  he 
knew  her  again  no  more  '*  (Gen.  xxxviii.  26).   The 
ftutof  this  IntereouTse  were  twins,  Pharbz  and 
^lUH,  and  through  Phares  the  sacred  line  was 
mitinoed.    Hence  the  prominence  given  to  Tamar 
<B  the  mpiial  henedfetion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Mslb  iv.  Ii),  and  in  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord 
PhttLS). 

Tbs  story  Is  important  (Ij  aa  showing  the  slg- 

from  early  times,  attached  to  the  oontin- 

lifths  fine  of  Judah;  (9>  m  a  gUmpie  into 
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the  rough  mannen  of  the  patriarchal  time;  (S)  ii 
the  germ  of  a  famous  Mosaic  law. 

2.  (Oi^fukf ;  Alex.  Softap  [exc  1  C^hr.  BqiMip]; 
Joseph.  Safidpa'-   Tkamar.)    Daughter  of  David 
and  Maachah  the  Geshurite  princess,  and  thus  si» 
ter  of  Absafom  (2  Sam.  xui.  1-^2;  1  Chr.  UL  9 
Joseph.  Ant,  vii.  8,  §  1).     She  and  her  brothel 
were  alike  remaricable  for  their  extneidinary  beauty. 
Her  name  (*« Palm-tree'*)  may  have  been  given 
her  on  this  account.     This  fiital  beauty  inspired  a 
firantic  passion  in  her  half-brother  Amnon,  the  eld- 
est son  of  Darid  by  Abinoam.     He  wasted  away 
from  the  feeling  that  it  was  impoesible  to  gratify 
his  desuv,  **  for  she  was  a  viigin  " —  the  narrative 
leaves  it  uncertain  whether  from  a  scruple  on  hif 
part,  or  from  the  seclusion  hi  which  in  her  unmar- 
ried state  she  was  kept.     Moming  by  morning,  ai 
he  received  the  visite  of  his  friend  Jonadab,  he  is 
paler  and  thinner  (Joseph.  Ant,  vii.  8,  §  1).     Jona- 
dab  discovers  the  cause,  and  suggests  to  him  the 
means  of  accomplishing  his  wicked  purpose.     He 
was  to  feign  sickness.     The  king,  who  appears  to 
have  entertained  a  considerable  affection,  almost 
awe,  for  him,  as  the  eldest  son  (2  Sam.  xiii.  5,  21 : 
LXX.),  came  to  visit  him;  and  Amnon  entreated 
the  presence  of  Tamar,  on  the  pretext  that  she 
alone  could  give  him  food  that  he  would  eat.    What 
follows  is  curious,  as  showing  the  simplicity  of  the 
royal  life.     It  would  almost  seem  that  Tamar  wu 
supposed  to  have  a  peculiar  art  of  baking  pabtable 
cakes.     She  caoie  to  his  house  (for  each  prince  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  separate  establishment),  took 
the  dough  and  kneaded  it,  and  then  in  his  presence 
(for  this  was  to  be  a  part  of  his  fancy,  as  though 
there  were  something  exquisite  in  the  manner  ot 
her  performing  tlie  work)  kneaded  it  a  second  time 
into  the  form  of  cakes,     llie  name  given  to  these 
cakes  (lebidnh),  »  heart  cakes,**  has  been  variously 
explained:  '* hollow  cakes '*  —  ** cakes  with  some 
stimulating  spices  **  (like  our  word  omtHnl)  —  eakea 
in  the  shape  of  a  heart  (like  the  Moravian  gtr&hrt^ 
Herzen,  Thenius,  ad  loc.)-'  cakes  ^  the  delight  of 
the  heart.*'     Whatever  it  be,  it  implies  something 
special  and  peculiar.     She  then  took  the  pan,  in 
which  they  had  been  baked,  and  poured  them  all 
out  in  a  heap  before  the  prince.    This  operaUoo 
seems  to  have  gone  on  in  an  outer  room,  on  which 
Amnoo's  bedchamber  opened.     He  caused  his  at- 
tendants to  retire  —  called  her  to  the  inner  room 
and  there  accomplished  his  design.     In  her  touch- 
ing remonstrance  two  points  are  remarkable.   First, 
the  expression  of  the  infomy  of  such  a  crime  "  ia 
/s/-aef,**  implying  the  foilier  standard  of  morals 
that  prevailed,  as  compared  with  other  countries  at 
that  time;  ar**,  seeondly,  the  belief  that  even  this 
standard  might  be  overborne  UwfiUly  by  royal  au- 
thority —  "  Speak  to  the  king,  for  he  will  not  with- 
hoM  me  from  thee.*'     This  expression  has  led  to 
much  needleea  expbmation,  fh>m  its  contradictkwi  ta 
Lev.  zviii.  9,  xx.  17;  Deat  xxvii.  22:  as,  e.  g., 
that,  her  mother  Maachah  not  being  a  Jewesa, 
there  waa  no  proper  legal  rehUionship  between  her 
and  Amnon:  or  that  she  waa  ignorant  of  the  kw; 
or  that  the  Mosaic  laws  were  not  then  in  existence 
(Thenius,  ndhe.)     It  is  snough  to  suppose,  what 
evidently  her  whole  speech  implies,  tiiat  the  king 
had  a  dispensing  power,  which  was  eoneeiverl  to 
cover  eren  extreme  casea. 

The  brutal  hatred  of  Amnon  succeeding  to  Us 
brutal  passion,  and  the  indignation  of  Tamar  a| 
hb  barbarous  Insult,  even  surpassiDg  bar  indigB» 
tion  %\  his  shameful  oatn^  an  pttbitieiljy  tal 
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gimphieallj  told,  and  in  the  oamiti?e  another 
giimpee  is  given  ui  of  the  mannen  of  the  royal 
household.  The  unmairted  princesses,  it  seems, 
wen  distinguished  by  robes  or  gowns  with  sleeves 
(so  the  LXX.,  Josephos,  ete.,  take  the  word  tnmt- 
lated  in  the  A.  V.  «« divers  colors**).  Such  was 
the  dress  worn  by  Taniar  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  when  the  guard  at  Amnon's  door  had  thrust 
her  out  and  clowd  the  door  alter  her  to  prevent  her 
return,  she,  in  her  agony,  snatched  handfuis  of 
ashes  from  the  ground  and  threw  them  on  her  hair, 
then  tore  off  her  royal  sleeves,  and  cUisped  her  bare 
hnnds  upon  her  head,  and  rushed  to  and  fro  through 
the  streets  screaming  aloud,  in  this  state  she  en- 
oountered  her  brother  Absalom,  who  took  her  to 
bis  house,  where  she  remained  as  if  in  a  state  of 
widowhood.  The  king  was  afraid  or  unwilling  to 
interfere  with  the  heir  to  the  throne,  but  she  was 
avenged  by  Absalom,  as  Dinah  had  been  by  Simeon 
and  i>evi,  and  out  of  that  vengeance  grew  the  series 
of  calamities  which  darkened  the  dose  of  David's 
rugn. 

The  story  of  Tamar,  re^-oiting  as  it  is,  has  the 
interest  of  revealing  to  us  the  interior  of  the  royal 
household  beyond  that  of  any  other  incident  of 
those  times.  (1.)  The  establishments  of  the  princes. 
(2.)  The  simplicity  of  the  royal  empkiyments.  (3.) 
The  dress  of  the  princesses.  (4.)  The  reUtion  of 
the  king  to  the  princes  and  to  the  law. 

3.  {9iif/dp'%  Alex.  Saftap:  Thamar.)  Daughter 
of  Absalom,  called  probably  after  her  beautiful  aunt, 
and  inheriting  the  beauty  of  lx)th  aunt  and  fitther 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  27).  She  was  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
house  of  Absalom;  and  ultimately,  by  her  mar- 
riage with  Uriah  of  Gibeah,  became  the  mother  of 
Maachah,  the  future  queen  of  Judah,  or  wife  of 
Abgah  (1  IL  xt.  2),  Maachah  being  called  after 
her  great-grandmother,  as  Tamar  after  her  aunt 

A.  P.  S. 

TA'MAR  09/?  [palm4rte] :  Ocu/*4k«  in 
both  MSS.:  Thamar).  A  spot  on  the  south- 
eastern frontier  of  Judah,  named  in  Kz.  xlvii.  19, 
xlviii.  28  only,  evidently  called  from  a  palm-tree. 
If  not  Hnzaxon  Tnmar^  the  old  name  of  En-gedi,  it 
may  be  a  place  called  Thamar  in  the  Onomnstioun 
<"  Hazazon  Tamar**),  a  day's  journey  south  of 
Hebron.  The  Peutinger  Tables  give  Thamar  in  the 
lanie direction,  and  Robinson  {tiM.  Ret.  ii.  198, 201) 
.dentifies  the  pboe  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  fortress 
U  Kurnub.  De  Saulcy  {Narr.  i.  ch.  7)  endeavors 
o  establish  a  connection  between  Tamar  and  the 
Kalaat  embarrheg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  of 
that  name  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on 
the  ground  (amongst  others)  that  the  names  are 
similar.  But  this,  to  say  the  least,  is  more  than 
doubtful.  A.  P.  S. 

TAM'MUZ  (tntarirr  [see  below] :  4  60^- 
ua6(''  Adunis).  [Ee.  viii.  14.]  Roperiy  **the 
Tammuz,**  the  article  indicating  that  at  some  tame 
or  other  the  word  had  been  regarded  as  an  appoi- 
ntive, though  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  and 
subsequently  it  may  have  been  applied  as  a  proper 
aani«.  As  it  is  found  once  only  in  the  O.  T.,  and 
«hen  m  a  passage  of  extreme  obscurity,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  many  conjectures  have  lieen  formed 
xmoemuig  it;  and  as  none  of  the  opinions  which 
■ave  been  expressed  rise  above  the  importance  of 


•  Ml  xItU.  U  contains  an  instance  oC  the  doubk 
— nslatton  not  infrequent  In  the  pcesent  tsxt  of  the 
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eoi\}eeture,  it  will  be  the  c  l^  of  thie  aitia^  to  m 
them  forth  as  clearly  as  possib^  and  Co  giw  si 
least  a  history  of  what  hiss  been  mad  apoo  the 
subject 

In  the  sixth  year  of  the  eaptinty  of  Jeiiolaehin, 
in  the  sixth  month,  and  on  the  fifth  daj  of  the 
month,  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  as  he  sat  in  his  hoosa 
surrounded  by  the  elders  of  Judah,  was  traoaportad 
in  spirit  to  the  fitf  distant  Temple  at  JcraakfA. 
The  hand  of  the  Lord  God  was  upon  him.  and  led 
him  "  to  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the  house  of  Je- 
hovah, which  was  towards  the  north ;  sad  behold 
there  the  women  sitting,  wee|)ing  for  the  Tanuuuz.'* 
Some  translate  the  last  cUuae  **  causing  the  Tarn- 
muz  to  weep,**  and  the  influence  which  ibia  ren- 
dering has  upon  the  interpretation  wiQ  be  seen 

hereafter.    If  T^^  be  a  regukriy  fiwmed  Hebsew 

word,  it  must  be  derived  either  from  a  root  T^^ 

or  TQTI  (comp.  the  forms  ^Vh,  Y^n),  which 
is  not  kiiown  to  exist  To  remedy  this  defect  Funt 
{ffufuUeb.  s.  V.)  invents  a  root  to  which  he  gives 
the  signification  ^  to  be  strong,  mighty,  victocioas,** 
and  transitively,  *'  to  overpower,  annihiUte.**  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  this  lexioographer  oumot  be 
contented  to  confess  his  ignorance  ci  what  is  m- 
known.     Roediger  (in  Gewn.  Thn.  s.  v.)  suggests 

the  derivation  from  a  root,  DPP=TTQ;  eooord- 

ing  to  which  ntd^  is  a  contraction  of  PiTpT), 
and  signifies  a  melting  away,  dissolntion,  depeitnre, 
and  so  the  i^urf/hs  'AiiriZot,  or  disappeanncs 
of  Adonis,  which  was  mourned  by  the  Plioenidaa 
women,  and  after  them  by  the  Greeks.  But  the 
etymology  is  unsound,  and  is  evidently  oootjived 
so  as  to  connect  the  name  I^immus  with  the  gen- 
eral tradition  regarding  it 

The  ancient  versions  supply  ns  with  no  hdp. 
The  LXX.,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzzi^ 
the  Peshito  Syriac,  and  the  Arabic  iu  Walton's 
Polyglot,  merely  reproduce  the  Hebiew  word.  The 
Vulgate  alone  gii^es  Adunis  as  a  modem  equivalent, 
and  this  rendering  has  been  eageriy  adopted  by 
subsequent  commentators,  with  but  few  exceptions. 
It  is  at  least  as  old,  therefore,  as  Jerome,  and  the 
fact  of  his  having  adopted  it  shoWs  that  it  must 
have  embodied  the  most  credible  tradition.  In  his 
note  upon  the  passage  he  adds  that  since,  aeeord- 
ing  to  the  Gentile  fable,  Adonis  had  been  slain  in 
the  month  of  June,  the  Syrians  give  the  name  of 
Tammus  to  this  month,  when  they  celebrate  to  him 
an  anniversary  solemnity,  in  which  he  is  lamented 
by  the  women  as  dead,  and  afterwards  coming  to 
life  again  is  celebrated  with  songs  and  praisea.  In 
another  passage  (ad  PauUnum,  Op.  i.  p.  lOi,  ed. 
Basil.  1565)  he  hunents  that  Bethlehem  was  over- 
shadowed by  a  grove  of  Tammus,  that  is,  of  Adonis, 
and  that  **  in  the  cave  where  the  infant  Ohriat  once 
cried,  the  lover  of  Venus  vras  bewailed.**  Cyril  cf 
Alexandria  {in  Oteam,  Op.  iii.  79,  ed.  Paris,  1638  ^ 
and  Theodoret  (tis  Ezech,),  give  the  same  expUnap 
tion,  and  are  followed  by  the  author  of  the  CbroniouB 
Paschale.  The  only  exception  to  thia  wiiformilj 
is  in  the  Syriac  translatran  of  Melito's  Apobg^ 
edited  by  Dr.  Cureton  in  his  Spicileffnun  Sjft-iftcum 
The  date  of  the  traiisUtk>n  is  unknown ;  the  origins 
if  genuine  must  lielong  to  the  second  eentuty.  Tli^ 
following  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Syriac:  ^  11m 
sons  of  PhcNiicia  worshipped  Balthi,  the  queen  oA 
Cyprus.  For  she  loved  Tamuso,  the  acm  sf  Cnthss 
the  king  of  the  Phcsnioians,  sod  fotsool:  hm  kky 
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Jan,  aid  oinie  and  dwelt  in  Getwl,  »  fortreM  of 
the  i*hcnuetaofl.  And  it  that  time  she  made  all 
die  «tlk^  o  aahject  to  Cnthar  the  king.  For  be- 
fcrt  TMioao  ehe  had  loved  Ares,  and  committed 
idolterj  with  him,  and  Hephcstus  her  htuband 
Bw^ht  her,  and  was  jeabus  of  her.  And  he  (t.  e. 
Am]  came  and  slew  Tamuao  on  Lebanon  white  he 
cade  a  hunting  among  the  wild  boars.*  And  from 
tfaa»  time  Balthi  remained  in  Gebal,  and  died  in 
tbe  dtj  of  Aphaca,  where  Tamu20  was  buried  *' 
(]».  25  of  the  Sjrriac  teit).  We  have  here  very 
ckarij  the  Greek  legend  of  Adonis  reprodueed  with 
a  ampfe  change  of  name.  Whether  this  change 
b  doe  to  the  translator,  as  is  not  improbable,  or 
vhKber  he  found  **  Tammns  **  in  the  original  of 
Melho.  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
t*it  tndition  embodied  in  the  passage  quoted  is 
t«^)hahly  as  valuable  as  that  in  the  same  author 
vhiefa  regards  Serapis  as  the  deification  of  Joseph. 
The  Syriac  fezicographer  Bar  Bahlnl  (10th  cent) 
cives  the  legend  as  it  had  come  down  to  his  time. 
••Tomaio  was,  aa  they  say,  a  hunter  shepherd  and 
ebier  of  wild  beasts;  who  when  BeUthi  loved  him 
look  her  away  from  her  husband.  And  when  her 
hnainnd  vent  forth  to  seek  her  Tomuzo  slew  him. 
And  with  regard  to  Toronao  also,  there  met  him 
ta  the  desert  a  wild  boar  and  slew  him.  And  his 
father  made  for  him  a  great  lamentation  and  weep- 
iB^  in  the  month  Tomus  :  and  Behihl  his  wife, 
i!»  too  made  a  LunentaUon  and  mourning  over 
aia.  And  this  tradition  wss  handed  down  among 
rbe  hesthen  people  during  her  lifetime  and  after 
ber  Jath,  which  same  tradition  the  Jews  reeeived 
wttb  the  rest  of  the  eril  festivals  of  the  people,  and 
10  that  ewnth  Tomoz  used  to  malra  for  him  a 
ETcit  fcasL  Tomua  afao  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
aooths  of  the  Syrians.'* «  {q  the  next  oeotory  the 
legend  assumes  finr  the  first  time  a  diflhent  form 
ia  the  hands  of  a  Rabbinical  commentator.  Rabbi 
i»bmon  Isaaki  (Rashi)  has  the  foUowing  note  on 
tk  paiBsge  in  EadcieL  "  An  image  which  the 
vomn  Dwde  hot  in  the  inside,  and  it*  eyes  were 
rf  lead,  sad  they  melted  by  reason  of  the  heat  of 
\ht  baraingy  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  wept;  and  they 
Itbe  wMnen)  said,  Ue  asketh  for  oflMngs.     Tam- 

BnB  is  a  word   ligni^lng  burning,  as  **^    /^ 

^^  nrq  (P^-  '^  i»),  wd  ntw  wymM 

n^n^  {ibid.  ver.  29)."  And  histead  of  iwider- 
tt;;  "  weepfaig  for  the  'Tsmmus,'*  be  gives,  whiit 
■?(«»  to  be  the  equivalent  hi  FYench,  *«  fiiisantes 
Hnrer  l*«!hanfl^.**  It  is  dear,  therefore,  that 
KmU  regards  Tammus  as  an  appellative,  derived 

from  the  Chaldee  root  Mt^y  dad,  **to  make  hot.*' 
it  b  equally  elear  that  his  etyniok>gy  cannot  be 
defended  for  an  instant  In  the  ISth  century 
■^D.  1161),  Solomon  ben  Abraham  Parchon  in 
>'«  Loieon,  compiled  at  Salerno  from  the  works  of 
ifbeda  Chayug  and  Abulwalkl  Merwan  ben  Gan- 
tick,  has  the  folk>wing  observations  upon  Tammus. 
*'  It  ia  the  likeness  of  a  reptile  which  they  make 
*P»  the  water,  and  the  water  is  coUected  hi  it 
ttd  ftms  through  its  holes,  and  it  seems  as  if  it 
*n*^  But  the  month  called  Tammus  if  Persian, 
•^  w  are  all  our  months;  none  of  them  Is  tnm 


*  Bel  "Gjrpriaas,''  as  Dr.  Cnrslon  translatss 
'  Br.  C«itea*B  emendation  of  this  eormpt 

^M  te  eo^  one  whieh  can  be  adopted. 

*  ts  «|iiiMsMioB  I  have  Mtawii  the  MB.  or 
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the  sacred  tongue,  though  they  are  written  in  the 
Scripture  they  are  Penoan ;  but  in  the  sacred  tongni 
the  first  month,  the  second  month,*'  etc  At  the 
close  of  this  century  we  meet  for  the  first  time  with 
an  entirely  new  tradition  repeated  by  R.  David 
Kimehi,  both  in  his  Lexicon  and  iu  his  Com- 
mentary, from  the  ifursA  Nebuehim  of  Maimonides. 
**  In  the  month  Tammus  they  made  a  feast  of  an 
idol,  and  the  women  came  to  gladden  him;  and 
some  say  that  by  crafty  means  they  caused  the  water 
to  come  into  the  eyes  of  the  idol  which  is  called 
Tammus,  and  it  wept,  as  if  it  asked  them  to  worship 
it  And  some  interpret  Tammus  *  the  burnt  one,* 
as  if  from  Dan.  iii.  19  (see  above),  t.  e.  they  wptI 
over  him  becanse  he  was  burnt;  for  they  used  a> 
bum  their  sons  and  their  daughters  in  the  fire,  onl 
the  women  used  to  weep  over  them.  .  .  .  But  th) 
Rab,  the  wise,  the  great,  our  Rabbi  Moshe  bar 
Maimon,  of  blessed  memory,  has  written,  that  .t  is 
found  written  in  one  of  the  ancient  idolatrous  books, 
that  there  was  a  man  of  the  idolatrous  prophets, 
and  his  name  was  Tammus.  And  he  called  to  a 
certain  king  and  commanded  him  to  serve  the 
seven  planets  and  the  twelve  signs.  And  that  king 
put  him  to  a  violent  desth,  and  on  the  night  of  his 
death  there  were  gathered  together  all  the  imager 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  the  temple  of  Babe), 
to  the  golden  image  which  was  the  image  of  the 
sun.  Now  this  image  was  suspended  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  it  fell  down  in  the  midst  of 
the  temple,  and  the  images  likewise  (fell  down) 
round  about  it,  and  it  toU  them  what  had  befallen 
Tammus  the  prophet  And  the  images  all  of  them 
wept  and  lamented  all  the  night;  and,  as  it  care 
to  pass,  in  the  morning  all  the  imi^es  flew  awsy 
to  their  own  temples  in  the  ends  of  the  earth.  And 
this  wss  to  them  for  an  everlasting  statute;  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  day  of  the  month  Tammus 
each  year  they  kmented  and  wept  over  Tammus. 
And  some  interpret  Tammus  as  the  name  of  an 
animal,  for  they  used  to  worship  an  image  which 

they  had,  and  the  Targum  of  (the  psssage)  11Z7301 

D'»^H  rw  D'^^s  (u.  xxxiv.  u)  is  piny^n 
rbinnn  )^M:in.  But  in  most  copies  ]nior 

is  written  with  two  vaws.'*  The  book  of  the  an- 
cient idobUers  from  which  Maimonides  quotes,  is 
the  now  celebrated  work  on  the  Agriculture  of  the 
Nabatheans,  to  whinh  reforenoe  will  be  made  here- 
afler.  Ben  Melech  gives  no  help,  and  Abendana 
merely  quotes  the  expknations  given  by  Rashi  and 
Kimehi. 

The  tradition  recorded  by  Jerome,  which  identi- 
fies Tammus  with  Adonis,  has  been  followed  by 
most  subsequent  commentators:  among  othen  bj 
VaUblus,  Castellio,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Osiandcr, 
Caspar  Sonctius,  I^vater,  YiUalpandus.  Seldui, 
Simonis,  Calmet,  and  in  later  times  by  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  Gesenius,  Ben  Zeb,  Rosanmiilkr,  Maurer, 
Ewald,  Hftvemick,  Hitsig,  and  Movers.  Luther 
and  others  regarded  Tammus  as  a  name  of  Bacchus. 
That  Tammns  was  the  Egyptian  Osiris,  and  that 
his  worship  was  intiodueed  to  Jerusslem  from 
E^pt,  was  hehl  by  Calvin,  Piscator,  Junius, 
Leusden,  and  Pfelflkr.  This  view  depends  chiefly 
upon  a  fiske  etymofogy  proposed  by  Kiroher,  whicli 


Bahlnl  to  ths  3ambridgs  Unlvtrslty  libiaiy,  the 
lags  of  which  seem  prsfoiablo  In  many  rsspeola  to 
In  the  extraot  ftimlslMd  by 
(i>j  AoH^,  eie.  I.  BOtt. 
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•otuMcts  Uw  irord  Tunmuz  with  the  OnpUe  Cainnf, 
16  bide,  and  au  makes  it  abnify  the  hidden  or  oon- 
tealed  one;  and  therefore  Ouris,  the  Egj-ptian  Icing 
ilain  by  Typho,  wboee  loee  was  oommauded  by  Isie 
to  be  yeariy  lamented  in  Egypt.  The  women  weep- 
ing for  Tanimuz  are  in  this  caWf  aerordiog  to 
Junius,  the  priestesses  of  Isis.  -  The  Egyptian  origin 
of  the  name  Tammuc  has  also  been  defended  by  a 
reference  to  the  god  Amus,  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
and  Herodotus,  who  is  identical  with  Osiris.  There 
is  good  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  Amus  is  a 
aiistake  for  Amun.  That  something  corresponding 
to  Tamrous  is  found  in  Egyptian  proper  names,  as 
they  appear  in  Greek,  cannot  be  denied.  T«/ui<6f, 
an  l£g}-ptian,  appears  in  Thucydides  (viil.  81)  as  a 
Persian  officer,  in  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  4,  §  2)  as 
an  odmual.  llie  Egyptian  pilot  who  heard  the 
mysterious  voico  bidding  him  proclaim,  '*  Great  Pan 
b  dead,"  was  called  Bafi§6i  (Plutarch,  Dt  Df/tcL 
Orac,  17).  The  nsraes  of  the  Egyptian  kings, 
^ififufvtst  T4Bftm9'iSt  and  e/A«nr,  mentioned  by 
Mauetho  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  U,  16),  have  in  turn  been 
eompared  with  Tammua;  but  unless  some  more 
certain  evidence  be  brought  forward  than  is  found 
in  these  apparent  resembUiioes,  there  is  little  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  worship  of  Tsmmus  was  of 
Egyptian  origin. 

It  seems  perfectly  clear,  fttHn  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  name  Tammua  affiirds  no  clew  to  the 
Identification  of  the  deity  whom  it  designated.  The 
slight  hint  given  by  the  prophet  of  the  nature  of 
the  worship  and  worshippers  of  Tammua  has  been 
sufficient  to  connect  them  with  the  yearly  moum- 
iog  for  Adonis  by  the  Syrian  damsels.  13eyond 
this  we  can  attach  no  especial  weight  to  the  expla> 
nation  of  Jerome.  It  is  a  coi\jecture  and  nothing 
more,  and  does  not  a(^)ear  to  represent  any  tradi- 
tion. All  that  can  be  said  therefore  is  that  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Tammua  may  be  a  name  of 
Adonis  the  sun-god,  but  tlmt  there  is  nothii  g  to 
prove  it.  The  town  of  Byblos  in  Ph<Bnicia  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  Adonis-worship  «  The  feast  in 
his  honor  was  celebrated  each  year  in  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  on  the  Lebanon^  (Lucion,  De  Bed  SpiL, 
§  6),  with  rites  partly  sorrowful,  partly  jojful. 
The  Emperor  Julian  was  present  at  Antioch  when 
the  same  festh'al  was  held  (Amm.  Mare.  xxii.  0, 
f  13).  It  ksted  seven  days  (Amm.  Mare.  u.  1), 
the  period  of  mourning  among  the  Jews  (Ecclus. 
xxii.  13;  Gen.  1.  10;  1  Sam.  nxi.  18;  Jud.  xvi. 
34),  the  Egyptians  (Heliodor.  jEtA.  vii.  11),  and 

he  Syrians  (Lucian,  De  DtA  Syrd^  §  58),  and  be* 
i;an  with  the  dimppearance  iiuf>aytffft6s)  of  Adonis« 
Then  followed  the  search  ((fin/ivts)  mode  by  the 
women  after  him.  His  body  was  represented  by  a 
wooden  image  placed  in  the  so-called  **  gardens  of 
Adonis  *'  ('A8<irt8or  ir^wei))  which  were  earthen- 
ware veasds  filled  with  moukl,  and  planted  with 
wheat,  bariey,  lettuce,  and  fennel.  They  were  ex- 
posed by  the  women  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  at  the 

louae-doopi  or  in  the  "  porehes  of  Adonis;  '*  and 
the  withering  of  the  plants  was  itigarded  as  symbol- 
.ral  of  the  slaughter  of  the  youth  by  the  fire-god 
MiU9.  In  one  of  these  gardens  Adonis  was  found 
JUiain,  whence  the  fable  says  ho  was  slain  by  the 
Voar  in  the  lettuce  (dl^idci)  =  Aphaoa?),  and  «us 
there  found  by  Aphrodite.     The  finding  again  (cff- 

•  There  was  a  temple  at  Amathus,  in  Cyprus, 
tfuued  by  Adonis  and  Aphrodite  (Paus  is.  41,  {  2) ; 
iBd  tha  wonhtp  of  Adonifl  is  sold  to  have  come  from 
Hi  tha  tiBBe  oT  Um  Perriaa  War. 
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pevif )  was  the  commencement  of  a  wake,  aMSBpa 
nied  by  all  the  usagea  which  ui  the  fiMt  sttad 
such  a  ceremony — prostitution,  eutthig  off  the  hsii 
(comp.  Lev.  xix.  S8,  29,  xxi.  6 ;  Dent.  xiv.  1),  eni- 
ting  the  breast  with  knives  (J«r.  zri  6),  sod  plsy- 
ing  on  pipes  (comp.  Matt  iz.  23).  The  iicsge  d 
Adonis  was  then  washed  and  anointed  with  spioei, 
placed  in  a  coffin  on  n  bier,  and  the  vonod  nadc 
by  the  boar  was  shown  on  the  figure.  The  people 
sat  on  the  ground  round  the  bier,  with  their  efethei 
rent  (comp.  Jip,  <if  Jer.  81,  32  [or  Bar.  vl  31, 
82] ),  and  the  women  howled  and  oied  aloud.  The 
whole  terminated  with  a  sacrifice  for  the  dead,  lod 
the  burial  of  the  figure  of  Ad<Mus  (see  Movcn,  Pif6- 
mzteTf  i.  c.  7).  According  to  Luctan,  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Byblos  maintained  that  the  Egrp- 
tian  Osiris  was  buried  among  thrao,  and  that  tbs 
mourning  and  orgies  were  in  honor  of  hun,  lud 
not  of  Adonis  (De  Ded  Syrd,  §  7).  This  is  in  sa 
cordance  with  the  legend  of  Osiris  as  toU  by  Pkt 
taroh  (De  /a.  et  Oe.).  Lucian  further  rebtes  thrt, 
on  the  same  day  on  which  the  women  of  Bjbloa 
every  year  mourned  for  Adonis,  the  inhabitaoti  d 
Alexandria  sent  them  a  letter,  inclosed  in  a  thkI 
which  was  wrapped  m  rushes  or  papyrus,  sonoaih 
ciug  that  Adonis  waa  found.  The  vessel  was  cait 
into  the  sea,  and  carried  by  the  current  to  Byfaloi 
(Procopius  on  Is.  xviii.).  It  is  called  by  Lodia 
fivfiXlmn^  Kc^aAi^i',  and  is  uaki  to  have  tnvened 
the  dirtance  between  Alexandria  and  Byblos  in  lewB 
days.  Another  manel  related  by  the  asme  nana' 
tor  is  that  of  the  ri\-er  Adonis  (S'aAr  Jiirakim\ 
which  fiows  down  fix>m  the  Ijebanoo,  and  oocc  a 
year  was  tinged  with  bfood,  which,  according  to  the 
legend,  came  ftxMn  the  wounds  of  Adonis  (cooop. 
Milton,  P.  L.  i.  460);  but  a  rationalist  of  Brbks 
gave  him  a  difib«nt  explanation,  how  that  the  toil 
of  the  Lebanon  was  natorally  very  rpd-cokxed,  and 
waa  carried  down  into  the  river  by  violent  winds, 
and  ao  gave  a  bkwdy  tinge  to  the  water;  and  to 
thia  day,  says  Mr.  Porter  {Hnwdb.  p.  187),  '*a(ler 
every  storm  that  breaks  upon  the  Lrow  of  L^nou, 
the  Adonis  still  *runs  purple  to  the  sea.'  The 
rushing  waters  tear  tnm  the  bonks  red  soil  eooogb 
to  give  them  a  ruddy  tinge,  which  poetical  fiuicy, 
aided  by  popular  credulity,  converted  into  the  blood 
of  ThammuB." 

The  time  at  which  these  rites  of  Adonis  wm 
celebrated  is  a  sul^ect  of  much  dispute.  It  is  not 
so  important  with  regard  to  the  passage  in  Eeekid 
for  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for  sup 
posing  that  the  time  of  the  prof^et's  rision  wai 
coincident  with  the  time  at  which  Tommus  ma 
worshipped.  Movers,  who  maintained  the  contraiy, 
endeavored  to  prove  that  the  celebratnn  wss  in  thi 
late  autumn,  the  end  of  the  Syrian  year,  and  eo^ 
responded  with  the  time  of  the  autumnsJ  eqainot- 
He  relies  chiefly  for  his  conclusion  on  the  aooount 
given  by  Ammianus  Maroellinus  (xxii.  9,  §  Vi)  ^ 
the  feast  of  Adonis,  which  waa  being  hdd  at  Anti- 
och when  the  Emperor  Julian  entered  the  dty.  I- 
is  dear,  fK>m  a  letter  of  the  emperor's  (i^  J^ 
62),  that  he  was  in  Antioch  before  the  fint  of  Ab> 
gust,  and  his  entry  may  therefore  have  tskeo  |iheH 
in  July,  the  'himmus  of  the  Syrian  year.  Tbm 
time  agrees  moreover  with  the  explanatfon  of  the 
symbolical  meaning  of  the  rites  given  by  Aamia^ 
nue  Marcellinos  (xxii.  9,  §  15),  that  they  were  t 
token  of  the  fhiits-cut  down  in  their  prims.    No* 

h  Said  to  have  been  founded  hj  DajttB,  Ihi  * 
puted  lk».bsr  ot  Adsois. 
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tfileppo  (RuMeO,  ^1^1910,  i.  72  Um  harvat  \m  aa 
Mr  befcre  tbe  end  of  Juiie,  and  iro  may  fiiiriy  con- 
(tooe  tba  loe  aame  waa  the  caae  at  Aiitioch.    Add 

to  tkifl  that  in  Utknw  aatronomleal  works  nOlpH 

rCHi  tikiphath  rammer,  ia  the  «»aumiiier  lol- 

b:x"  and  it  aeania  more  raaaonaUle  to  oondude 
tbt  ihe  Adooia  feaat  of  the  Phoenioiana  and  Syr- 
au  wu  eefehimted  imther  aa  the  summer  solstice 
tbui  «•  the  aatumnal  equinox.  At  this  time  tbe 
an  bepns  to  deaoend  among  tlie  wintry  signs  (Ken- 
Dck,  Pkameia,  p.  810). 

rhe  kimtifieation  of  Tamrous  with  an  idolatrous 

pvphet,  which  has  already  been  given  in  a  quota- 

iaa  from  Haimonidca,  who  himself  quotes  fh>m  the 

Jjrma&we  of  the  Nabatkmtru^  has  been  recently 

Kfmd  by  Pmftasor  Chwolsohn  of  St.  Petersburg 

(^c^  Tammus,  etc  1860).    An  Arab  writer  of 

tin  lOth  esntory,  £n-KedIm,  in  his  book  eaUed 

flkritl  eUUlmm,  says  (quoting  from  AbQ  Said 

Wahb  ben  Ibcablni)  that  in  the  mkldle  of  the 

BOQtli  Tamuna  a  feaat  is  held  in  honor  of  the  god 

Ta^iLl    The  wooMU  bewailed  him  because  his  lord 

dtv  liim  and  ground  his  bones  in  a  mill,  and  scat- 

lend  them  to  the  winds.     In  oonsequence  of  this 

tb«  voQiea  ate  nothing  during  the  ftast  that  had 

bn  groond  io  a  mill  (Chwolsohn,  DU  Stabier^  etc. 

ii-  tl).    ?TotemoT  Chwokohn  reganls  T4-*fts  as  a 

Kmiptian  of  Tammuc;  but  the  most  important 

|WBp  in  his  eyes  ia  from  tlie  old  Babyk>nian  book 

ailHl  the  AgriemUm^  of  th€  Nabaihmaru,  to  which 

be  attributes  a  fiibulous  antiquity.     It  was  written, 

be  DHiotains,  by  one  Qftt'AmI,  towards  the  end  of 

tbe  14tii  emUury  b.  c,  and  was  translated  into 

Aabic  by  a  dcsoeodaat  of  the  ancient  Chaldieaiis, 

tbiM  name  waa  Ibn  Washiy}'ah.      As  ProAssor 

Cb«i)bohD*8  theoty  1ms  been  strongly  attacked,  and 

H  the  cbisf  materUda  upon  which  it  is  founded  are 

Bot  yet  befoce  the  public,  it  would  be  equally  prem- 

ihm  to  tdte  him  aa  an  authority,  or  to  pronounce 

poBtiTdy  against  hb  hypothesis,  though,  Judging 

iraiD  pnaent  eridenea,  the  writer  of  this  articte  is 

aofc  than  skeptical  aa  to  iU  truth.    Qat&mt  then, 

to  (bat  dim  antiquity  from  which  he  speaks  to  oa, 

<dk  the  ame  story  of  tbe  prophet  Tammuz  as  has 

liready  been  given  in  the  quotation  from  Kimehi. 

h  na  read  in  the  tempka  after  prayers,  to  an  au- 

&eee  who  wept  and  wailed ;  and  so  great  was  the 

oa^  inihence  of  the  tale  that  Q&t'&ml  himielf, 

tboQgb  incredulous  of  its  truth,  was  unable  to  re- 

itnbi  hk  tean.     A  part,  he  thought,  might  be 

trae,  bot  it  referred  to  an  event  so  far  removed  by 

tine  from  ths  age  in  which  he  lived  that  he  was 

coBpcUed  to  be  skeptical  on  numy  points.     His 

tnodator,  Ibn  Waabiyyah,  adds  that  Tammua  be- 

Inged  neither  to  the  Chakifeans  nor  to  the  Ca> 

Mttitca,  nor  to  the  Hebrews,  nor  to  tbe  Assyrians, 

^  to  the  ancient  people  of  Janb&n.     lliis  last, 

(3i«obohn  coi^Jectum,  may  be  the  Shemitio  name 

?^  to  the  gigantic  Cushite  aboriginee  of  Chal- 

^  vbom  the  Shemitic  Nabathseans  found  when 

tWj  fint  came  into  the  country,  and  fh>m  whom 

^^  adopted  certain  elements  of  their  wonhip. 

Tbot  TammOx,  or  TammCUi,  bekHigs  to  a  religious 

ff^va  Ikbybnia  which  preceded  the  Shemitie 

(Ckvobohn,  Udbermtt  d  AltbabyL  LiL   p.  19). 

Ite  Waahiyyab  says  moreover  that  all  the  Sabians 

'Ui  tine,  both  those  of  Babyhmia  and  of  Hanran 

^  ttd  wailed  for  Tammus  in  the  montb  which 

^  BiflMd  after  him,  but  that  none  of  them  pre- 

*^a^y  tiaditioa  of  the  origin  of  the  wocahip. 

nil  fcH  alDDt  iDpaan  to  BiUtata  atnogllr  <««Bit 
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the  truth  of  Ibn  Washiyyah*s  story  as  to  the  maiv 
ner  in  which  he  discovered  the  works  he  professed 
to  translate.  It  has  been  due  to  Professor  Cbwol- 
sohn's  reputatkm  togive  in  brief  the  subatanee  of 
his  explanation  of  'Ammus;  but  it  must  be  eeo 
fessed  that  he  throws  little  light  upon  the  dbsaiH 
rity  of  the  sul^Ject. 

In  the  Taigum  of  Jonathan  on  Oen.  riiL  A, 
**the  tenth  month**  is  transUted  **tho  month 
Tammua."  According  to  Oastell  (I«r.  StpL), 
tamte  is  used  in  Arabic  to  denote  '*  the  teat  of 
summer;  *'  and  Tami^  is  the  naire  givec  to  tht 
Pharaoh  who  enielly  treated  the  Israelites. 

W.A.  W. 

TA'NACH  fnjyj?  [peril.  eoitU,  Dietr.]:  ^ 
Tawdx't  Alex.  1}  Saayax-  Thanach),  A  sligtt 
variation,  in  the  vowel-poiuts  ak>ne,  of  t^e  nams 
Taakach.    It  oocun  in  Josh.  xxi.  25  only.   G. 

TANHUTdBTH  (Hpn^n  [oan^farQ :  9ar^ 

ofidB,  OommaU^;  [Vat  9ar9f»a»f  %ean9uai6;] 
Ales,  ea^ffiow  in  2  K.:  Thanehunteth).  The  fa- 
ther of  SoaUdi  in  the  time  of  Gedaliah  (2  K.  xxt. 
23;  Jer.  zl.  8).  In  the  former  pasaage  be  is  called 
"  the  Netophathite,"  but  a  reference  to  the  parallel 
narrative  of  Jeremiah  will  show  that  some  words 
have  dropped  out  of  the  text 

TAIJIS  (Tdyif),  Jud.  i.  10.     [ZOAH.] 

*  TANNER.  This  was  Simon's  ooeupatkm 
with  whom  Peter  lodged  at  Joppa  at  the  time  of 
hb  vision  on  the  house-top,  and  of  the  arrival  of 
the  messengers  from  Conielius  (Acts  x.  6).  He  if 
termed  0um6sf  for  which  the  more  descriptivr 
equivalent  is  fiypffo94\^s  (from  jBtWoi  a  <^>S  ^^^ 
8^«,  to  io/Uny  makt  suffU);  while  aHVTo94t^$ 
(from  o'Mtrros,  a  dres$ed  hide)  dcMignates  the  oper< 
ation  with  reference  to  its  result  or  product 
Among  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Greeks  and  Ro 
mans,  the  tanning  process  included  the  removal  of 
the  hair  of  the  skins,  and  also  the  making  of  the 
skins  smooth  and  soft  (For  the  manipulations  oi 
the  art  and  the  depilatory  astringents  used,  see  es- 
pecially Walch's  OituerUitionu  in  Ada  Apottoh' 
rumj  ii.  91-128.)  Skins  taiuied  and  dyed  were 
used  for  covering  the  Tabernacle  (blx.  xxr.  5,  xxri. 
14).  [Badoeh.]  The  occupation  of  the  tanner 
was  in  ill-repute  among  all  the  ancient  nations,  es- 
pecially tbe  Jews.  The  Jews  considered  the  ent«v* 
ing  into  this  business  and  concealing  the  fact  bef  jre 
marriage,  or  tbe  entering  into  it  after  marriagt,  a 
suflkient  cause  for  divorce.  It  was  also  one  of  Jie 
few  interdicted  trades  from  which  tbey  beU  that  no 
one  could  be  taken  for  tbe  office  of  high-priest  or 
king.  For  other  reasons  as  well  as  the  disrepute  ol 
the  businese,  tannen  were  required  to  Uve,  or  at 
least  to  carry  on  their  work,  outside  of  the  cities. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  made  it  a  law  that  they 
should  remove  their  houses  and  workshops  out  of 
the  towna,  and  establish  themaelres  near  Mtrv.inis  of 
other  bodies  of  water.  «<  Apud  veteres  ouriarii  ple- 
rumque  extra  urbea,  prope  flumina,  ottkiuas  et 
domes  suas  habuerant,  non  solum  ob  mortua  ani- 
malia,  quorum  usum  ipsa  eorum  opifldi  ratio  ef- 
flagitabat;  sed  etfatm  ob  feetidos  in  eorum  officini* 
ft  edibus  odores  et  sordee;  tun  Vera,  quod  aqua 
hi,  ooria  prvparantes,  nulfo  fen  pacto  earcre  pote- 
I  rant'*  (Wakh).  Yet  such  restrictions,  from  tht 
nature  of  the  caae,  wouki  be  more  or  less  severe  in 
different  piaoea,  and  in  the  same  pbee  be  enforced 
or  reUied  very  much  as  a  variabls  pubBe  Ming 
■dgfal  diatata.    Gvisraify  ia  the  iMtal 
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**  sucli  etUblishments  are  removed  to  a  dUtanoe  be- 
yond the  walls,  beeaoae  they  are  offeuiive  as  well  as 
pr^iidicial  to  health  **  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book^ 
U.  281).  Yet  eren  at  Jerusalem  a  tanneiy  is  toler- 
ated, near  the  Chmvh  of  the  Holj  Sepulchre,  a 
nuisanee  and  offtnse  to  all  the  neighborhood  (Tobler, 
Denkicii-dit/keUen  des  Jervs.  p.  242).'  Pfeter  in 
being  the  guest  of  Simon  may  have  been  less  scru- 
pulous than  most  of  the  Jews.  According  to  the 
Talmud  the  house  of  a  tanner  was  considered  like 
that  of  a  heathen.  It  has  been  suggested  tJiat  as 
both  the  host  and  the  guest  bore  the  name  of  Simon 
ihey  may  have  been  related  to  each  other,  and  that 
Peter  acted  the  more  fhsely  on  that  account.  It 
eertainly  was  not  this  relationship  that  brought 
Peter  to  Joppa  fVom  Lydda,  but  inlbrmation  of  the 
death  of  Dorcas  (Acts  ix.  38).  The  two  places 
(how  Jaffa  and  LOd)  are  within  sight  of  each  other. 
The  house  of  Simon  was  "by  the  sea-side*' 
(Acts  X.  6),  and  though  Peter  is  said  to  have  dwelt 
wiih  him  **  in  Joppa  '*  (Acts  ix.  43),  we  may  under- 
stand this  expressioii  of  the  suburbs  as  well  as  of 
the  town  itself.  Stanley  seriously  thinks  thai  the 
house  at  Jaffa  now  shown  as  Simon's  may  occupy 
the  original  site.  It  is  **ck)se  on  the  sea-shore; 
the  waves  beat  against  the  few  wall.  In  the  court- 
yard is  a  spring  of  flesh  water,  such  as  must  always 
have  been  needed  for  the  purposes  of  tanning.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  traditkm  which  describes  the  premises 
to  have  been  long  empk>yed  as  a  tannery  "  (<Stfi. 
amd  PaL  p.  269).  Sepp  suggests  with  more  prob- 
ability that  it  may  have  bwn  Aarther  out  of  the 
town,  though  at  no  very  great  distance  iW>m  it, 
near  the  mouth  of  a  brook  where  there  are  now 
four  tanneries  still  in  operation  (Jenw.  «.  da$  heiL 
Land,  i.  11).  H. 

TATHATH(n5B  [drcp,  ornament]:  T«- 
pd»;  Alex.  To^ora:  Tapheih),  The  daughter  of 
Solomon,  who  was  married  to  Ben-Abinadab,  one 
of  the  king's  twelve  commissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv. 
11). 

•  TAPH'NES  (To^wb ),  Jud.  L  9.     [Tah- 

PAIfHES.]  H. 

TATHON  H  Tt^w;  Joseph.  ToxA*  or  To- 

J-eoyo:  Thojxn  S}t.  T^ot).  One  of  the  cities  in 
iidsa  fortified  by  Baocbides  (1  Mace.  ix.  50).  It 
Im  probably  the  Bkth-Tappuah  of  the  Old  Test, 
which  'ay  near  Hebron.  ITie  form  given  by  Jose- 
phus  suggests  Tehoa,  but  Grimm  {Exeg.  Hand- 
bwh)  has  pointed  out  that  his  equimlent  for  that 
name  is  0«ice»fl;  and  there  is  besides  too  much 
unanimity  among  the  Vcnions  to  aUowof  its  being 
accepted.  G. 

TAPPU'AH  (IT©n  [appU,appU-tre€];{ln 

Josh.  xii.  17,  TmpovT^  Alex.  9npipo^i  in  xv.  34,J 
IJLX.  omiU  in  both  MSS.  [but  Comp.  Ald.To^- 

KvaiJ  Tnphhua),  1,  A  city  of  Judah,  in  the 
trict  of  the  Hktftlah^  or  lowland  (Josh.  xv.  34). 
It  b  a  member  of  the  group  which  contains  Zoreah, 
Zanoah,  and  Jarmuth;  and  was  thereibre  no  doubt 
dtuated  on  the  tower  stopes  of  the  mountains  of 
the  N.  W.  portion  of  Judah,  about  12  miles  W.  of 
Jerusalem,  where  these  places  have  all  been  identi- 
ded  with  tolerable  probability.  It  is  remarkable 
chat  the  name  should  be  omitted  in  both  MSS.  of 
the    LXX.     llie  Syriao   Peabito  has  Phihueh, 


«  It  Is  probabls  that  th«  y  Is  the  rfgB  of  the  seen* 
idve  eaas.  Jevieho,  Immaus,  itod  Bethel,  In  the 
Mse  |MH'«g*»t  ■«•  MrtilBlr  la  tlis  aw'UiHve. 
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waich,  when  connected  with  ths  Eoam  that  U> 
tows  it  in  the  list,  recalls  the  Paihmdi-tna^tn  o* 
Gen.  xxxvili.  14,  tong  a  vexed  place  witii  the  com- 
menUtors.  [See  Emam ,  i.  789.]  Neither  Tap- 
puah  nor  Pathuch  hare  however  been  eDooontmL 
This  Tappuah  most  not  be  confounded  either  with 
the  Beth-Tappuah  near  Hebroo,  or  with  the  Lud 
of  Tappuah  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim.  It  is  on* 
certain  which  of  the  three  is  named  in  the  list  of 
the  thirty-one  kings  in  Joah.  xii. 

S.  (Td(^v,  9aAi9x  Alex.  E^fove,  6taf0«0; 
[(}omp.  Oaw^vc:]  Tapkua,)  A  phice  oo  the 
boundary  of  the  "  children  of  Joseph  "  (Josh,  xvi 
8,  xvii.  8).  Its  ftill  name  was  probably  £n-tsp 
puah  (xvii.  7),  and  it  bad  attached  to  it  a  district 
called  the  Land  of  Tappuah  (xvii.  8).  Ibis  docu- 
ment is  evidently  in  so  imperfect  or  confused  s  stats 
that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  it  thf  titiia- 
tion  of  the  places  it  names,  espedaOy  as  oompsrv 
tively  few  of  them  have  been  yet  m^  with  co  ths 
ground.  But  from  the  apparent  eonneetton  he^ 
tweeii  Tappuah  and  the  Nachal  Kanafe,  it  seems 
natural  to  look  for  the  former  somewhere  to  tbs 
S.  W.  of  NdbiM,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Wo^ 
Falnikj  the  most  likely  cUdmant  ibr  Ibe  Rsash. 
We  must  await  further  inveatigation  in  this  hith- 
erto unexptored  ngton  biefbre  attempting  to  form 
any  conduston.  G. 


TAPPU'AH  (n^P  [flppfc]:  [R«n. 
^o^t;  Vat.]  Oowovv;  Alex.ea^^tf;  [Comp.  eo- 
^ovd:]  TV^tMi).  One  of  Use  sons  of  Hebnm.  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  U.  43).  It  is  doabtkss 
the  same  as  Beth-Tappuah,  now  Tefmk^  near* 
Hebron;  and  the  meaning  <^  the  reecid  is  tint 
Tappuah  was  cotonixed  by  the  men  of  HdxxnL 

G. 

TAPPU'AH,  THE    LAND    OP   (O? 

TTBF)  [land  of  ike  ofpUf]:  Vat  omits;  [so  sin 
Rom.  Alex. :]  terra  Tapkum),  A  district  named 
in  the  specification  of  the  boundary  between  Eph- 
raim and  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  8).  It  apparently 
hiy  near  the  torrent  Kanah  (probably  the  Wadf 
Faliik),  but  the  name  has  not  yet  hetsi  met  with 
at  all  in  the  oentnd  district  of  Palestine.         G. 

TA'RAH  (TO^  [turning  at  wandering]: 
TapdBt  [Alex.  0apa0:  ^^(f^]  Num.  zxxiiL  S7). 
A  desert-station  of  the  Israelites  between  Tahstb 
and  Mithcah,  not  yet  identified  with  any  kooifO 
site.  H.  H. 

TAR'ALAH  (51^4^5  [reeUnp^dimnkinMU, 
Gcs.,  Ftirst]:  SapenXd;  kkoLBapaXa'  Tkartia). 
One  of  the  towns  in  the  altotment  of  Beiijamin 
(Josh,  xviii.  27,  only).  It  is  named  between  Irped 
and  Zelah ;  but  nothing  certain  is  known  of  the 
position  of  either  of  those  places,  and  no  name  at 
all  resembling  TnrnlHh  has  yet  been  discovered. 
Schwarz*s  identific^ttiiHi  (with  *•  Thaniel  **  J)anhfnl\ 
near  I^ydd,  is  far  fetched  in  etymology,  and  ansoit- 
abie  as  to  position ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Bei^amites  hi^  otended 
themselves  so  fisr  to  the  west  when  the  lists  of 
Joshua  were  drawn  up.  U 

TARS'A  (yrWI  [/i^<,  Flirst] :  Oefdx* 
[Vat.  es^ss;]  Alexlei^s:  Tharaa).  The 


h  The  principal  vallqr  of  the  town 
called  Wmdf  l\^ffhk  (Map  to  RosmIi 

/>.  jK.  o.  xH.  attA  ^  mi 


or  B^taeas 
laCfiiiA 


I  MC  Ql  msili  (1  Chr.  tUL  IB),  tlH 
I  H  ud  n  Mag  intarohuigtd,  * 
if  tm  oaeDnaios  (G«.  Tka.  p.  9}. 
TAEKS  (f,f<(««T  riMM).  Tbn«  tui  be  Ul. 
*  daobt  tlut  itM  (iCctru  of  U»  pwable  (ftUU. 
di.  tt)  dtoM*  tlw  «Hd  allBd  •*  dmitl  "  (ZjiCuii 
M- ■Imlu),  ft  widdf  dUribotsI  grw,  Biid  ttia 
n^^add  of  tha  oniv  th^  hu  delaUrloiu  prop- 
itiN.  T)m  word  OMd  bj  tfa«  Enngdiit  i*  Ml 
OriMtal,  ind  not  B  Onak  Ivm.     It  ia  the  Anbio 

1  cr^""^)  of  ^ 


b  (^t.j),  «.d  th. . 


Wka  y  tb*  Anbia  wad,   bom   tin    (^jt']). 
"BBM,"  b  wdl  ndtcil  to  the  etiuvetcr  of 
flat,  Ika  gnia  of  wUoh  [codue*  Tomlting 
lapBf,  miTiiUnia,   luil    ma    death.     Valne; 
[7V«.tLMS)Bipcrieii<»IUMm  (Met*  of  oting 
Hi  nfa;  ud  ttk*  X  wfairi*  at  the'  InmatH  of  the 
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"Thoe  iUlki,"   be  nmtiiiuei,    "ifiown  darign- 

edlj  throughout  the  flelili,  irauld    be   hiiepiUKtili 

trom  the  wheat,  fiom  which,  even  when  growing 

DiUunllj  ud  bj  cbiuiee,  the;  nn  it   fint  lieht 

b*ri]j  diitinguiihible."     Sec  iLm  'IliainKiii  {Lnna 

ami  Boat,  p.  iSO):    "llie  gnin  ii  juit   in  th* 

proper   >Ug«  to  iUiutimte  ths  puuLle.     In  thoM 

puti  when  the  gnin  hju   hmdtd  laU,  liia  tana 

haTB  dooe  tlie  lame,  and  tlten  a  child  cannot  mia- 

lake  them  Ha  wheat  or  barla; ;  but  when  bath  are 

leai  drveloped,  the  cloaeit  icnitlnj  will  often  &U 

to  delect  them.     Eieu   the   farmen,  who  in  (hit 

muiitrj  geoerallj  ated  their  fieldi,  do  not  ittempt 

to  uputU  the  one  Ihim  the  other."     Tl»  giaiii- 

grower*   in  Paleatlne   beJieie   that    the   tuiatn  ia 

merel;  a  degenerate  wheat:  that   In  vet   aeaaoo* 

Iht  wheat  turui  to  tan.     Dr.  Thomion  auerta  Uiat 

thii  ia  their  Sied  oplulon.     It  ia  curioiu  lu  oliaerva 

tha   retention  of  the  £Jlacj  through  manj  agea. 

"  Wheat  and  tuRin,-'  aajt  Lightfoot  (H-r.  Htb.  on 

Matt.  xiii.  US),  quoting  fram  llw  Talmud,  "areooi 

aeeda  of  diBemot  kinda."     See  alio  Uuitcif  (Z/cc. 

Taim.  a.  t.  I'SIT) :  ••  Ziiania,  ipedet  tHtid 

<lli>iieila,    ale    dicti,  quod    acortudo   cum 

bmo  tritloo,  ia  ptjotnu  naturam  degoMiat." 

Ths   Roman  wrilera  appear  lo  hare  entar- 

Uned  a  aimitar  opinion  with  neptct  to  aum* 

of  tha  careab;  thua  Flinj  (H.  A',  irili.  17), 

bonowlng  probablj  from  Theophraitua,  aaaert* 

that  "barie]'  will  d^nerate  luto  the  oat," 

The  notion  that  the  nunia  of  the  poiabla 

■n  marel;  diaaued  or  degenerate  wheat  haa 

bMD  defended  bf  P.  Brederot  (aee  hli  letter 

U  SchnlletUB  h  Extrdl.  Evang.  it.  cap.  SB), 

■nd  atnngdj  adopted  bj  Trench,  wbo  {Naiti 

M  Ut  Farablu,  p.  91,  4th  ed.|  regarda  tha 

Aatinction  of  theae   two  plante   to  be  "  a 

&btl;  aaBiimed  tut"     If  the  aanda  of  tha 

|MnUe  denote  the  LrJium  ttmultnlum,  and 

tbera  cannot  be  any  rtaaonable  doubt  about  it. 


tbe  pi 


luch  right  to   apeeift 
!r  kind  of  giaaa. 

w,  a. 


uijnptioa  wppoaad  to  be  pndiiMd  b?  tbdr 


■Mm]  haif»b< 


Mi  bt  kA  to  (be  barraet,  lait  whOa  mtn  phKked 
Vlktta,a*«tb*rabodd  rant  op  abs  tbe  wheat 
,  «*  th*i."  Pn*  Sl>D%,  bow»wr  ia.f  P.p. 
*).  ipab  of  woDHo  and  ehfldm  ^cUor  out 
■•  IW  wbaat  ia   Uie  eonlMdd  of  bnark  tbe 


•  TARGET.     [Anna,  I.  9. « ;  IL  S.  t  ,- 
Ahmort.] 

TAROITHS.    [Tiiiaioira,  CHAi4>n.l 

TARTELITKS,  THE    (H:'.'j?n©: 

T(v«ii*ar»i;    Alei.    Tap^aAXaToi :     Tiiar- 

phalaij.  A  race  of  colociati  who  were  planted 

In  the  citlea  of  Saniaria  after  tbe  eaptiiritj  of 

tbe  northern  kingdom  of  Iirael  (Kar.  if.  9). 

■  Tbey  hare  cot  been  identified  with  an;  eer 

lalntj.    Jntdiu  and  othen  bHefouada  kind 

of  reaembhuiee  in  name  (o  the  Tarpelitei  in 

tbe  TapjTl   (Tawaupat)  of  nolemj   (n.  S. 

f  S),  a  tribe  of  Media  who  dwelt  outwanl  of  Elj- 

mMa,  but  the  reeemblanee  ii  aearcelj  more  than 

appanot.     Thej  are  called  bj  Stnbo  Tswupoi  (li. 

SI4,  BIB,  B90,  SSa).     Othen,  with  aa  little  probb 

bilitj,  bare  tought  lo  reeogntie  the  Tarpelllea  In  tba 

IVpeUi  (Tnpw^ei,  Strab.  il.  i66),  a  Meulic  raoa. 

In  the  PetbHo-Sjriae  the  reeemblanee  ia  gieatar,  bi 

tbej  ai*  then  called  Tarpiyr.     FUnt  (//iukAcA.) 

9J%  In  DO  caae  can  Tarpti,  Uie  coonCrj  of  the  Tiu^ 

p^Ua,  be  tbe  Phcenldaa  Tripi^it.       W.  A.  W. 

who  eat  II ; "  rt  (,(hw,  rt  »iy<,ww»  (^  ^tttfrn 
Ttr  «<Tw,  i^rait  M  iL.ywviUr^  >m*rei  nAa  toWaaiaa 
Ooup.Ub.ilT.  •.  1,1  1)  »  I)  (ft  t 
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TAR'SHrSU  (tT'^tthrj  [prob.  Jbfirr^ 
Difltr.]:  [generally]  eeCpo-cir  [or  tfofNriyt  in  Is. 
oiii.  Ko^x^Sti&v;  in  E«.  VLapxifiivioi^  er^.  Alex. 
li«  £e.  xxxviii.  13,  voAmfSwi';  L.XX.  in  Is.  ii.  16, 
SdKwifa'^  Thnrgu^  [in  Is.  xxiil.,  Ix.,  Ixvi.,  and 
Ex.  xxvii.  25,  xxxviii.  13,  mare  ;  in  Ex.  xxtU.  12, 
Carthof/inenaetf]  Gen.  x.  4).  1.  Probably  Tar- 
tessus;  Cir.  TapTriaff6s'  A  city  and  emporium  of 
the  Phoenicians  in  the  south  of  Spain.  In  psalm 
Ixxii.  10,  it  seems  applied  to  a  large  district  of 
country;  perhaps,  to  that  portion  of  Spain  which 
was  Icnown  to  the  Hebrews  when  that  psalm  was 
written.  And  the  word  may  have  been  liitewise 
used  in  this  sense  in  Gen.  x.  4,  where  Knobel  (  Vdl- 
ktrtq/'el  dtr  (JtnesU^  Giessen,  1850,  ad  loc.)  ap- 
plies it  to  the  Tuscans,  though  he  agrees  with  nearly 
all  Biblical  critics  in  regarding  it  elsewhere  as  sy- 
nonymous with  Tartessus.  The  etymology  is  un- 
esrtain. 

With  three  exceptions  in  the  book  of  Chronicles, 
which  will  be  noticed  separately  (see  below,  No.  2), 
Ae  following  are  references  to  all  the  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  word  ''  Tarshish  *' 
occurs ;  commencing  with  the  passage  in  the  book 
of  Jonah,  which  shows  that  it  was  accessible  from 
Yi4>ho,  Yafa,  or  Joppa,  a  city  of  Palestine  with  a 
weU-kuown  harbor  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (Jon. 
L  3,  iv.  2;  Gen.  x.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  7;  Is.  U.  16,  xxiii. 
1, 6, 10,  14,  Ix.  9,  Izvi.  19;  Jer.  x.  9;  Ex.  xxyii.  12, 
S5,  xxxviii.  13;  1  K..  x.  22,  xxii.  48  [49];  [iu  1  K., 
A.  V.  T11AK8HI6H;]  Ps.  xlviii.  7,  Ixxii.  10).  On 
ft  review  of  these  passages,  it  will  be  seen  that  not 
one  of  them  furnishes  direct  proof  that  Tarshish 
and  Tartessus  were  the  same  cities.  But  their 
identity  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  follow- 
ing circumstances.  Ist,  There  is  a  very  close  simi- 
larity of  name  between  them,  Tartessus  being  merely 
Tarshish  in  the  Aramaic  form,  as  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Bochart  {Phalry^  lib.  iti.  cap.  7).  Thus 
the  Hebrew  word  Athtfiur  =:  Ass}'ria,  is  in  the 
Aramaic  form  Athikr^  AUir^  and  in  Greek  'Arovpla 
(Strabo,  xvi.  1,  2),  and  *ATvp(a  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii. 
S6)  —  though,  as  is  well  known,  the  ordinary  Greek 
form  was  'tufirvpia.  Again,  the  Hebrew  word 
£a$hnn^  translated  in  tlie  same  form  in  the  A.  V. 
ef  the  Old  Testament,  is  Bathan  or  Buthnnn  in 
Aramaic,  and  BarovcUa  in  Greek ;  whence  also  Ba- 
tamea  in  Ijttin  (see  Buxtorfii  Lexicon  Chaidnicum 
TalmwHcum  ti  Rabbinicum^  s.  vv.).  Moreover, 
there  are  numerous  changes  of  the  same  kind  in 
eommon  «words;  such  as  the  Aramaic  numeral  8, 
tamnet,  which  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew  word 
themonth;  and  teltiffj  the  Aramaic  word  for 
**snow,"  which  is  the  same  word  as  the  Hebrew 
ihtUg  (see  Gesenius,  Thesaurus^  p.  1344).  And 
it  is  likely  that  in  some  way  which  cannot  now  be 
eiplained,  the  Gret^ks  received  the  word  '^  Tarshish  *' 
ftpom  the  Phceniciaos  in  a  partly  Aramaic  form,  just 
as  they  received  in  that  form  many  Hebrew  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  The  last  th  of  Tarshish  <>  woukl 
naturally  be  represented  by  the  double  s  in  the 
Greek  ending,  as  -tat  sound  and  letter  sA  was  un- 
known to  tlie  G'eek  language.  [Shibboleth.] 
fldly,  There  seerns  to  have  been  a  special  relation 
between  Tarshiih  and  Tyre,  as  there  was  at  one 
time  between  Tartessus  and  the  Phoenicians.  In 
Um  23d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  there  is  something  like 

A  Tt  is  muaft  to  lay  any  stresi  on  Tarwhom  (Ta^ 
•i|»M'),  wbScb  StaphamMof  Bynntiom  saya  («.  v.)  was 
a  dty  near  tne  Colamne  .of  iKereules.  SCephaoos  was 
probably  misled  by  a  .pwesme  to  whkb  hs  nt&n  is 


an  appeM  10  T^jahith  to  aasirt  its  inrfapoHkBai  (mt 
toe  notes  vt  Roeenm  tiller,  Geseniiia,  ^nd  £irakl,  oa 
vtrie  18)*  And  Arrian  (Z>e  leaped.  AUxamdri^  ii 
16,  §  3)  expressly  states  that  Tartessus  was  iMuidec 
or  colonised  by  the  Phieniciaus,  saving,  ^o«f&s»» 
lerlafM  19  TapT7iw6s»  It  has  been  aoggeated  thai 
this  is  a  mistake  on  the  pari  of  Arriaa,  becamt 
Diodorus  (xxvi.  14)  repRsents  Hamilcar  aa  defeat 
iug  the  Iberians  and  TaHfuianM,  whiefa  has  bceo 
thought  to  imply  that  the  latter  were  not  I'bccni 
cians.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  was  • 
river  in  Hi^Muiia  Baetica  called  Tartessus,  as  weU  m 
a  city  of  thai  name  (Strabo,  iii.  148),  and  it  mm,j 
easily  have  been  the  ease  thai  tribes  which  dweit  oa 
its  banks  may  have  been  called  Tartesaians,  and  an] 
have  been  mentioned  under  this  name,  as  d^ 
by  Hamilcar.  Still,  this  would  be  perfeetly 
patible  with  the  £M9t,  that  the  Phoenicians  cstah- 
lished  there  a  factory  or  settlement  called  Tartcasua, 
which  had  dominion  for  a  while  ova*  the  adjaeesit 
territory.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  likewise,  thai 
Arrian,  who  must  be  pronounced  on  the  whok  to 
be  a  judicious  writer,  had  access  to  the  writiii^  of 
Menauder  of  Ephesus,  who  translated  some  of  the 
Tyrian  archives  into  Greek  (Joseph.  AnL  ix.  lA, 
§  2),  and  it  may  be  presumed  Arrian  cotisolted 
those  writings  wheu  he  undertook  to  give  aome  ac- 
count of  Tyre,  in  reference  to  its  celebrated  siege 
by  Alexander,  in  connection  with  which  h«  luakca 
his  statement  respecting  Tartessus. 

3dly.  The  articles  which  Tarshish  is  stated  bj 
the  prophet  Ezdciel  to  have  supphed  to  Tyre  aic 
precisely  such  as  we  know  throngb  classical  wrxten 
to  have  been  productions  of  the  Spaniah  Peninsub. 
Ezekiel  specifties  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  tin  (Ex.  xxviL 
12),  and  in  regard  to  each  of  these  metals  as  ood- 
nected  with  Spain,  there  are  the  following  ao- 
thorities.  As  to  Mlver,  Diodorus,  who  (v.  35) 
speaks  of  Spain  as  possessing  this  metal  in  the 
greatest  abundance  and  of  the  greatest  beauty 
(0'X*'^*'  ^'  wXcMTTor  Kol  KflUXie'Toy),  and  par- 
ticulariy  mentions  that  the  Phoenicians  made  a 
great  profit  by  this  metal,  and  established  colonies 
in  Spain  on  its  account,  at  a  time  when  the  mods 
of  working  it  was  unknown  to  the  natives  (oomp. 
Aristot  dt  AfimbiL  c.  135,  87).  This  is  confirmed 
by  Pliny,  who  says  (HUL  Nat  xxxiii.  81),  »*Ap. 
gentum  reperitur  —  in  Hispani&  pulcherrimnm ;  id 
quoque  in  sterili  solo,  atque  etiam  montibus;  *'  and 
he  proceeds  to  say  that  wherever  one  vein  has  been 
found,  another  vein  is  found  not  fisr  off.  With  re- 
gard to  iron  and  lead,  Pliny  says,  **  metallis  phanbif 
ftrri^  Kris,  argenti,  avri  tota  ferme  Hispania 
scatet**  {HiiL  NaU  iii.  4).  And  ss  to  lead,  man 
especially,  this  is  so  true  even  at  present,  tha^  a 
writer  on  Mines  and  Mining  in  the  kst  edition  of 
the  Encye,  Britannica,  p.  242,  states  as  follows: 
**  Spain  possesses  numerous  and  valualJe  lead 
mines.  The  most  important  are  those  <^  Linare^ 
which  are  situated  to  the  east  of  Bailen  near  tht 
Sierra  Morena.  They  have  been  long  celebrated, 
and  perhaps  no  known  mineral  field  is  naturally  ss 
rich  in  Ind  as  this.**  And,  lastly,  in  regard  ts 
tin,  the  trade  of  Tarshish  in  this  metal  is  pccuKariy 
signifieant,  and  taken  in  conjunction  with  simikri^ 
of  name  and  other  dreumstanecs  already  mtn- 
tioned,  is  reasonably  eondusive  as  to  its  identic 

PolyUiw,  Ul.  21.  The  Tattr^tm  of  Polybias  co^ 
Boarcely  have  bsen  very  te  flpom  tbs  Pukhnns  fft» 
mootociiim  of  Garlhaga. 
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fllk  Thflnm*  For  cvco  now  tiM  oountriM  m 
teofM,  or  oa  Che  tbores  of  the  MediteiTMiean  Sea 
tkre  tin  b  found  are  very  few;  and  in  reference 
to  indent  timet,  it  woald  be  ditfieult  to  name  any 
laeh  onmtriei  except  Iberia  or  Spain,  Lusitanb, 
tbicfa  wu  foniewfaat  hem  in  extent  than  Portogal, 
ttd  ComwaU  in  Great  Britain.  Now  if  the  PhoB- 
ueiuM,  for  porposes  of  trade,  really  made  coaating 
AfacM  on  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean  as  fiur  aa  to  Great 
Bniain,  no  emporium  wae  more  fiivmably  eituated 
far  foch  ^^yaieee  than  Tarteesui.  If,  Iiowever,  in 
MDTdaiMX  with  the  riewi  of  Sir  G.  Comewall 
Ifvia,  it  it  deemed  ttnlilcely  that  Pbceniciaii  ships 
aide  neb  distant  voyages  {Hiaioncnl  Survtjf  of 
ht  AauMwmff  of  th*  AncUmi$^  p.  455),  it  m:^  be 
dM,  that  it  is  improbable,  and  not  to  lie  admitted 
a  «  fatH  without  disUnct  proof,  that  nearly  600 
ion  behn  Christ,  when  Eaekiel  wrote  his  proph- 
rr  ^aiiMt  Tyre,  they  should  have  supplied  the 
batiotn  on  tbe  shores  of  the  Mediteminean  with 
British  tin  obtained  by  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone. 
iJnima  indeed  mentions  (t.  38),  that  in  his  time 
tia  WIS  imported  into  Qaul  from  Britain,  and  was 
Ubi  oon^e}ed  on  horaebaelc  by  traders  across  Gaul 
to  VmbUs,  and  tbe  Roman  ocrfony  of  Narbo.  But 
t  vookl  be  a  rery  dlflerent  thing  to  assume  that 
this  w  tlie  case  so  many  centuries  eariier,  when 
&Mie,  at  that  time  a  email  and  insigniicant  town, 
£d  not  poesesi  a  foot  of  land  in  Gaul;  and  when, 
Kmrdin^  to  the  leceiied  systems  of  chronology,  the 
cttieowBt  of  Mamilia  had  only  just  been  founded 
!»▼  tbe  Phoccans.  As  covntries  then  from  which 
Tinhiah  was  likely  to  obtain  its  tin,  there  remain 
mlr  Lmituiia  snd  Spain.  And  iu  r^ard  to  both 
ef  thew,  the  evidence  of  Pliny  the  Elder  at  a  time 
viMB  thev  were  flouriahing  provinces  of  the  Roman 
ntfire,  renuuns  on  record  to  show  that  tin  was 
!^im]  in  each  of  them  (ffitt,  Nat,  zzziv.  47).  After 
'snitiofiiQ';  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  lead, 
maelv.  Uiaek  lead  and  white  lead,  the  hitter  of 
viiidi  vas  called  «« Cassiteros  '*  by  the  Greeks,  and 
ns fiUuloTLily  reported  to  be  obtained  in  ishuida  of 
i'«  AiUntic  iieatj  Pliny  proceeda  to  say,  **  Nunc  cer- 
tain eit  in  Lttsitanift  gigui,  et  in  Gallaecift;  "  and 
!K  ^  on  to  describe  where  it  is  found,  and  tbe 
aoie  of  fstractin|r  it  (compare  Pliny  himself,  iv. 
kuKi  Diodorus,  1  c.  as  to  tin  in  Spain).  It  may 
^Kiiifd  that  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Poset- 
Anitts,  had  made  previously  a  similar  statement 
fai  U7),  though  ftilly  aware  that  in  his  time  tin 
rulikewiie  brought  to  the  Mediterranean,  tlirough 
(ltd  hy  Maasilia,  from  the  supposed  Caasiterides  or 
rio  Ubada.  Moreover,  as  conflrmuig  the  state- 
3nit  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  tin  mines  now  actually 
s»t  in  l*oTtogal;  both  in  parts  which  belonged 
'*}  ancient  Lositania,  and  in  a  district  which  formetl 
pn  of  ancient  Gallccia.o  And  it  it  to  be  bonie  in 
»r.'1  that  Seville  on  the  Guadalqnirir,  which  has 
hecotriQiinication  with  the  sea,  Lb  only  about  80 
■^  'iiibnt  from  the  Portuguess  frontier. 

daliarqueotly,  when  Tyre  lost  its  independence, 
!^  Rhtion  between  it  and  Tsnbish  was  probably 
I'tvvl,  ind  for  a  while,  the  exh'>rtation  of  Isaiah 
{mil  m  may  iMve  been  realised  by  the  inhabitants 
Mng  through  their  land,  free  as  a  river.  This 
'^odence  of  Tarshish,  combined  with  the  over- 
i^«iovi]if(  growth  of  the  Carthaginian  power, 
•'jqM  expUin  why  in  after  times  the  learned  Jews 
^  <nt  leefn  to  have  known  where  Tarshish  was. 

■  Static,  lo  tbe  provtneaf  of  Porlo,  BK**a,  and 
''Hvtti-    (^padnMoa  www  la  flM  InlaraaOODal  Bs- 
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Thus,  although  in  the  Septuagint  tianshtloB  ef 
the  Pentateuch  the  Hebrew  word  was  as  cfeae^ 
followed  as  it  could  be  in  Greek  (9d^«if ,  in  which 

the  9  is  merely  H  without  a  point,  and  u  is  equiv- 
alent to  C,  according  to  the  pronunciation  in  modem 
Greek),  the  Septuagint  translators  of  Isaiah  and 
Rsekiel  translate  the  word  by  ** Carthage"  and 
*Uhe  Carthaginians"  (Is.  xxiii.  1,  10,  14;  Es. 
xxvii.  12,  zxxviii.  13);  and  in  tbe  Targum  of  the 
book  of  Kings  and  of  Jeremiah,  it  is  tranalated 
**  Africa,"  as  is  pointed  out  by  Gesenius  (1  K.  xxii. 
48;  Jer.  x.  9).  In  one  passage  of  the  Septuagint 
(Is.  ii.  16),  and  in  others  of  the  Targum,  the  word 
is  transhited  $ea ;  which  receives  apparently  some 
countenance  from  Jerome,  in  a  note  on  Is.  iL  16, 
wherein  he  states  that  the  Hebrews  believe  that 
Tbarsis  is  the  name  of  the  sea  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. And  Josephus,  misled,  apparently,  by  the 
Septuagint  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  he 
misinterpreted,  regarded  Tharsts  as  Tarsus  in  Cilida 
{Ant.  i.  6,  $  1),  in  which  he  was  followed  by  other 
Jews,  and  (using  Tarsus  in  the  sense  of  all  Cilicia) 
by  one  learned  writer  in  modem  times.  See  Hari- 
mann's  Aufidarungem  Sber  Auen^  vol.  i  p.  69,  aa 
quoted  by  Winer,  s.  v. 

It  tallies  with  the  ignorance  of  the  Jews  respect- 
ing Tanhish,  and  helps  to  account  for  it,  that  in 
Strabo's  time  the  emporium  of  Tartessus  had  long 
oeaied  to  exist,  and  its  precise  site  had  become  a 
suliject  of  dispute.  In  the  absence  of  positive  proo^ 
we  may  acquiesce  in  the  statement  of  Strabo  (iii. 
148),  that  the  river  BietU  (now  the  Guadal- 
quivir)  was  formerly  called  IWtessus,  that  the  city 
Tartessus  was  situated  between  the  two  arms  by 
which  the  river  flowed  into  the  sea,  and  that  the 
adjoining  country  was  called  Tartessis.  But  there 
were  two  other  cities  which  some  deemed  to  have 
been  Tartessus  ;  one,  Gadir,  or  Gadira  (Oulia) 
(S:dlust,  Fraffm,  Ub.  ti.;  Pliny,  Hi$L  NaL  iv.  36, 
and  Arienus,  Dtteript.  Orb.  Ttrr.  p.  614);  and 
the  other,  Carteia,  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar  (Strabo, 
iii.  151;  Ptolem.,  ii.  4;  Plbiy,  iu.  3;  MeU,  ii.  6). 
Of  tbe  three,  Carteia,  which  has  found  a  learned 
supporter  at  the  present  day  (Ersch  and  Giuber'e 
Jincyciopddie,  s.  v.),  seems  to  hare  the  vreakest 
claims,  for  in  the  earliest  Greek  prose  work  extant, 
Tartessus  is  phused  beyond  the  Columns  of  H«reules 
(Herodotus,  iv.  152);  and  in  a  still  earlier  fragment 
of  Stesichorus  (Strabo,  iii.  148),  mentimi  is  made 
of  the  river  Tartessus,  whereas  there  is  no  stream 
near  Carteia  (  =  El  RoccadiUo)  which  denerves  to 
be  called  more  than  a  rivulet.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  same  objection  would  apply  to  Gadir;  but,  few 
poetical  uses,  the  Guadalquivir,  which  is  only  20 
miles  distant,  would  be  sufficiently  near.  It  was, 
perhaps,  in  reference  to  the  cbtim  of  Gadir  that 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (vii.  3),  jocosely  calls 
Balbus,  a  native  of  that  town,  **  Tarteaaiuiu  istum 
tuum."  But  Tartesaius  was,  likewise,  used  by 
poets  to  exprsM  the  extreme  west  where  the  sun 
set  (Ovid,  Meiam,  xiv.  416;  Silius  luilious,  x. 
358;  eompere  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  399). 

Literature,  —  For  Tanhish,  see  Bochart,  Phaltg^ 
Ub.  iii.  cap.  7;  Winer,  Bibliaches  Rtnltcarttrbttch^ 
s.  v.;  and  Gesenius,  Tftes(mru*  Ling.  Iltbr.  el 
ChakL  s.  V.  For  Tsrtessus,  see  a  learned  Paper  ot 
Su-  G.  Comewall  Lewis,  Notei  and  Qur  es,  9d 
Series,  vol.  vii.  pp.  189>191. 

2.  If  the  book  of  Chronicles  is  to  be  followed 
there  wunki  seem  to  ha%'e  lieen  a  Tarshirh,  acces 
sible  fttKn  the  Red  Sea,  in  addiUoo  to  the  Tarshish 
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at  ftha  louUi  of  Spain.  ThoSf  with  ngatd  to  the 
•hipt  of  Tanhish,  which  Jehoftbaphat  cauaed  to  be 
oooatnided  at  EeioO'^ber  on  the  uEknitie  Gulf  of 
Jie  Red  Sea  (1  K.  sxii.  48),  it  is  laid  iu  the 
Chronicles  (2  Chr.  zx.  36)  that  they  were  made  to 
go  to  Tanhish ;  and  in  like  manner  the  navy  of 
ibips  which  Solomon  had  previously  made  in  Kaion- 
geber  (1  K.  iz.  26)  is  said  iu  the  Chronicles 
(2  Chr.  ix.  21)  to  have  i^ne  to  Tarshisb  with  the 
ler^-ants  of  Hiram.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  author  of  these  passages  in  the  Chronicles  con- 
templated a  voyage  to  Tarshish  in  the  south  of 
Spain  by  going  round  what  has  since  been  called 
tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis 
{Notes  and  Queries^  2d  series,  vol.  vi.  pp.  61^4, 
81-83)  has  shown  reasons  to  doubt  whether  the 
sircumnavigation  of  Africa  was  ever  efi^ted  by  the 
PhoenicianSf  even  in  the  celebrated  voyage  which 
Herodotus  says  (iv.  42)  they  made  by  Neco's  orders; 
but  at  any  rate  it  cannot  be  seriously  supposed 
that,  according  to  the  Chronicles,  this  great  voyage 
was  regularly  accomplished  once  in  three  years  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon.  Kdl  supposes  that  Uie 
vessels  built  at  £zion-geber,  as  mentioned  in  1  K. 
zzii.  49,  60,  were  really  destined  for  the  trade  to 
Tarshisb  in  Spain,  but  that  they  were  intended  to 
be  transported  across  the  isthmus  of  Sues,  and  to  be 
launched  in  one  of  the  havens  of  Palestine  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  (See  his  Notes  ad  locum^ 
Engl,  transl.)  But  this  seems  improbable;  and 
the  two  alternatives  from  which  selection  should  be 
niade  seem  to  be,  1st,  that  there  were  two  emporia 
or  districts  called  Tarshisb,  namely,  one  in  the  south 
of  Spain,  and  one  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  or,  2dly, 
that  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicles,  misapprehend- 
ing the  expression  **  ships  of  Tarshisb,*'  supposed 
that  they  meant  ships  destined  to  go  to  Tarshish ; 
whereas,  although  this  was  the  original  meaning, 
the  words  had  come  to  signify  lai^o  Phoenician 
■hips,  of  a  particular  size  and  description,  destined 
for  long  voyages,  just  as  in  English  "  East  India- 
man  "  was  a  general  name  given  to  vessels,  some 
of  which  were  not  intended  to  go  to  India  at  alL 
The  first  alternative  was  adopted  by  Bocbart,  Pha^ 
kg^  lib.  iii.  c.  7,  and  has  probably  been  the  ordinary 
view  of  those  who  have  perceived  a  difficulty  in  the 
Mssages  of  the  Chronicles;  but  the  second,  which 
vas  first  suggested  by  Vitringa,  has  been  adopted 
by  the  acutest  Biblical  criUcs  of  our  own  time, 
■oeh  as  De  Wette,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Ttttor- 
ment,  Parker's  transition,  Boston,  1843,  p.  267, 
voL  il.;  Winer,  Bibliichei  Realwdrterbuch^  s.  v.; 
Gesenius,  Thtiawut  Lingua  Heb.  e<  Chaid.  s.  v., 
and  EwaJd,  Guchichte  de$  VoUeeg  Itratl^  voL  iii. 
lit  ed.  p.  76;  and  is  acknowledged  bv  Movers, 
I^'e^  die  bibl  Chronik.  1834, 254,  and  Hiivemiek, 
Sptzielle  KinUitung  in  da*  AlU  TestametU,  1839, 
vol.  ii.  p.  237.  This  alternative  is  in  itself  by  far 
tlie  most  probable,  and  ought  not  to  occasion  any 
surprise.  The  compiler  of  the  Chronicles,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander's  iuooes- 
sors,  had  the  book  of  Kings  before  him,  and  in 
sopying  its  accounts,  occasionally  osed  later  and 
ccore  common  words  for  words  older  and  more  un- 
Hual  (Ue  Wette,  L  c.  p.  266).  It  is  probable  that 
Imiag  the  Persian  domination  Tarteisus  was  in- 


a  Sir  Bufisuu  Tennent  has  pointed  out  and  trans- 
lated a  verj  Instmctive  passage  tn  Xenophon,  (Eeonom. 
sap.  vtli.,  in  which  there  Is  a  detailed  dcserlpdoD  of  a 
larpi  PbosnfcUn  vessel,  rh  iiiya  vAoSev  r6  •oivuc^r. 
Ckia  warns  to  hata  strask  Xsoopboa  with  tha  same 
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dependent  (Herodotus  i.  163);  at  mtj 
first  visited  by  the  Greeka,  it  appean  to  hava  had 
ito  own  kings.  It  is  not,  tbcKJoK,  hy  any  mens 
unnatoial  thnt  the  old  trade  of  the  Phonidsiit 
with  Taiahish  had  ceased  to  be  widcntood;  sod 
the  compiler  of  the  Chronicles,  wlmi  he  nad  of 
'^  ahips  of  Tarahish,'*  presuming,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  they  wen  destined  for  Tanlush,  eon- 
suited,  as  he  thought,  the  convenience  of  his  readers 
by  inserting  the  explanatioo  aa  part  at  the  text 

Although,  however,  the  point  to  which  the  fleet 
of  Sok>mon  and  Hiram  went  once  in  three  yeaiadkl 
not  bear  the  name  of  Tarahlsh,  the  qnestnn  ken 
arises  of  what  that  point  was,  however  it  wai 
called?  And  the  reasonable  answer  aeens  i»  bt 
India,  or  the  Indian  irianda.  This  is  afaown  by  the 
nature  of  the  importe  with  which  the  fleet  returned, 
which  are  specified  as  "gold,  iilvcr,  ivory,  apes, 
and  peaeock$''  (1  K.  z.  22).  The  gold  m^fal 
ponibly  have  been  obtained  flrom  Africa,  or  firoia 
Gphir  in  Arabia  [Ophik],  and  the  i^^ory  and  the 
apes  might  likewise  have  been  imported  from 
Africa;  but  the  peacocks  pcant  oondoaivdy,  not  to 
Africa,  but  to  India.  One  of  the  ICngUah  traoskr 
tors  of  Cuvier*s  Animal  Kingdom,  London,  1829, 
vol.  viii.  p.  136,  says,  in  reference  to  this  bird: 
"  It  has  kmg  smcebeeo  decided  that  India  was  the 
cradle  of  tlw  peacock.  It  is  in  the  eoantriei  of 
Southern  Asia,  and  the  vast  archipelago  of  the 
Eastern  Ocean,  that  this  bird  appears  to  iiave  fixed 
ite  dweltiug,  and  to  live  in  a  sUte  of  fireedom.  AU 
travellers  who  have  visited  these  couotnes  nuke 
mention  of  these  birds.  Thevenot  etHXNintered 
great  numbers  of  them  in  the  province  of  Guaerat; 
Tavemier  throughout  all  India,  and  Pkyiard  m  the 
neighborhood  of  Cafeutta.  LabUhuviidre  telk  w 
that  peacocks  are  common  in  the  island  of  Java." 
To  this  may  be  added  the  statement  of  Sir  William 
Jardine,  N(Uuraluf$  lAbrarg,  vol.  xx.  p.  147. 
There  are  only  two  species  "  known ;  both  inhabik 
the  continent  and  islands  of  India  **  —  so  that  the 
mention  of  the  peacock  seems  to  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  the  voyage  having  been  to  Afiica.  Mr. 
Crawfurd,  indeed,  in  his  excellent  Dtma^tivt  IHe- 
Uonary  of  the  Indian  ItUuuU,  p.  310,  expresses  aa 
opinion  that  the  birda  are  more  likely  to  have  been 
parrote  than  peacocks;  and  he  o1  jecto  to  the  pesr 
cock,  that,  independent  of  ito  great  siae,  it  is  of 
delicate  constitutu>n,  which  would  make  it  nearly 
impossible  to  convey  it  in  small  vessels  and  by  a 
long  sea  voyage.  It  b  proper,  however,  to  mentkm, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  GouM,  whose  spteodid 
works  on  birds  are  so  well  known,  that  the  peacock 
is  bv  DO  means  a  bird  of  delicate  oonstitiition,  and 
that  it  woukl  bear  a  sea  voyage  very  welL  Mr. 
(Sould  obaerves  that  it  might  be  easily  fbd  dining  a 
long  voyage,  as  it  lives  on  grain ;  and  that  it  woold 
merely  have  been  neeessary,  in  order  to  keq>  H  ia 
a  cage,  to  have  eut  off  ito  train ;  which,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  falls  off  of  itself,  and  is  natornlly  raoewed 
once  a  year. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  flmn  the  importatioe 
of  peacocks  is  oonflnned  by  the  Hebrew  name  for 
the  ape  and  the  peaooek.  Neither  of  these  naaMs 
ia  of  Hebrew,  or  even  Shemitic  origm;  and  mA 
pointe  to  India.^  Thua  the  Hebrew  word  ffar  ape  is 


kind  of  admiration  whieh  every  cae  Asia  who  be 
oomei  acquainted  Ibr  the  lint  lima  wltk  the  areaac* 
ments  of  an  Mngllsh  man-4if-war.  9m  B»€yd.  B* 
tannira,  8th  ed.  a.  v.  «  Tanhlah.» 
ft  The    weed    "  sktnkabbim  »  ••  «tqcv.  Is 
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f^  wUto  the  Svuknt  word  is  lapi  (lee  Gcte- 
mtiMi  V^ni,  «.  r ,  and  Max  Muller,  On  the  Sd^ 
met  '/Lan^uag^  p.  VjQ).  Again,  the  Hebrew 
iofd  for  peacock  ia  tulkij  which  cannot  be  ez- 
pUined  in  Hebrew,  but  b  akin  to  ioka  in  the  Tamil 
hneua^,  in  which  it  is  likewise  capat>le  of  ezpla- 
BtioQ.  lias,  the  Kev.  Dr.  R.  Caldwell,  than  whom 
then  is  do  greater  juxtbority  on  the  Tamil  language^ 
•nk«  M  lolkms  Ihini  I'alamcottah,  Madras,  June 
■1 1862:  **  Toka  o  ia  a  well  recognized  Tamil  word 
h  yatwk,  though  now  used  only  m  poetry.  The 
banaiait  sikki  refers  to  the  peculiar  cnst  of  the 
pMrcocL  and  means  {avU)  erisUUn ;  the  Tamil  toka 
re&n  \o  the  other  and  siiU  more  marked  peculiarity 
of  tbe  peacock,  its  tail  (».  e.  its  train),  and  means 
(imj)  eaudntiu  The  Tamil  toka  signifies,  aooord- 
ii^  tothe  d*':tiouahes,  *  plumage,  the  peacock's  tail, 
\ht  pejooek,  the  end  of  a  skirt,  a  flag,  and,  lastly,  a 
woBisD  *  (a  eomparison  of  gayly-dressed  women  with 
|)eM9cb  iietng  implied).  'I'he  expUnation  of  all 
Ukk  meanings  is,  that  t&ka  literally  means  thst 
fbich  hangs — a  hanipng.  Hence  tdUiai^  another 
knu  of  the  ssme  word  in  provincitd  use  in  Tamil 
Ine  alao  theVd^at  of  Kcdiger  in  Gesenius's  The- 
t^nuy  p.  1502),  means  *  skirt,*  and  in  Telugu, 
&«T  means  a  tail."  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
(hat,  if  there  was  any  poaitJTe  evidence  of  the 
TOjase  hsving  bren  to  Africa,  the  Indian  origin  of 
the  HAnm  dsbm  for  ape  and  peacock  would  not  be 
(f  uoeb  weight,  as  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the 
Hebmn  fint  became  acquainted  with  the  names  of 
tine  aiiinisls  through  Soloioon's  naval  expeditions 
from  £zioo-geber.  Still,  this  Indian  origin  of 
tboie  BUDCs  mast  be  regarded  as  important  in  the 
•benee  of  any  evidenoe  in  £svor  of  Africa,  and  in 
mjttDetion  with  the  fisct  that  the  peacock  is  an 
ln&ta  lod  not  sn  African  bird.^ 

It  a  only  to  be  added,  that  thera  sre  not  suf- 
idat  (faU  for  determining  what  were  the  ports  in 
bdift  or  the  Indian  islands  which  were  reached  by 
tLe  flert  of  Hiram  and  Suk>mon.  Sir  It^nerson 
T«8oent  hss  made  a  suggestion  of  PoitU  c/e  GoUe^ 
<Q  Ccjion,  on  the  ground  tliat  from  three  centuries 
kfcre  the  Christian  era  there  is  one  unbroken 
d>^  of  erideooe  down  to  the  pment  time,  to 
{nm  tbit  it  was  the  grand  emporium  for  the  com- 
QBte  of  all  nations  east  of  the  Ked  Sea.  [See 
ntkk  Tabsh »ii,  above.]  But  however  reasonable 
thii  Biggertkm  may  be,  it  can  only  be  received  as 

pore  oonjei^re,  inasmuch  as  tliere  is  no  evidence 
W  inj  emporium  at  all  was  in  existence  at  the 
'Mst  de  Gslle  700  years  earlier.  It  can  scarcely 
e  doiibted  that  there  will  always  henceforth  be  an 
laporium  at  Singapore;  and  it  might  seem  a  spot 
SUM  out  by  nature  for  the  commerce  of  nations: 
)4  «e  know  how  £sl]ack>os  it  would  be,  under  any 
Btumitauces,  to  argue  2,000  years  hence  that  it 
BHl  hsve  been  a  great  emporium  in  the  twelfth 

"ttfly  msMM  as  of  Indten  origin,  »ibha'*  being 
h  a«i«kili,  "elephant"  Bat  " shenhabbim,"  or 
''*hf«tiftran,"aftbe  wotd  wouM  be  without  points, 
k  Bevben  oied  for  ivory  except  in  conoeetion  with 
^  *<>>«<•,  (he  opual  word  for  ivory  being  >hen  by 
^^  Th9  eoDJeeture  of  BSdiger  fn  Gemnlus's  TV- 
''■'Xt  a  v.  Is  very  probable,  that  the  correct  reading 

*  Q^in  307,  Ivory  (and)  ebony  m  sben  habnim, 
*Uth  ta  markably  eonflrmed  by  a  pssssgs  in  Ite- 
^{{QvlL  tt).  where  he  speaks  of  tbs  men  of  Dsdaa 
*%  btwght  to  Tyn  horns  of  itrtf  and  ebony, 
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century,  or  even  previous  to  the  nineteenth  Motiirj 
of  the  Christian  era.  £.  T.    , 

*  In  addition  to  the  two  cities  in  the  extremi 
East  and  West,  there  were  others  called  Tarshish 
One  of  these,  Tarsus  of  Cilicu^  has  a  foir  claim  ic 
reeognition  as  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  as  well  as 
the  N.  T.    Thai  th6  luune  is  the  same  is  shown  oo 

the  one  hand  by  the  Sept  rendering  of  tZ^^QT^ri 

in  Gen.  x.  4,  Jon.  i.  8,  6dEp<rf»s,  snd  by  the  same 
rendering  by  other  Greek  interpKters  in  otlier 
passages  (Is.  U.  16,  xxiii.  10;  Ei.  zxxviii.  13);  and 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  fact  that  in  the  N.  T. 
the  Greek  Tapc6s  is  uniformly  rendered  in  the 
ancient  Syriae  of  Acts  ix.  11,  30,  xi.  25,  xxi.  39, 

zzii.  3,  c£30Or]0;,|^,  and  hi  the  modem  Hebrew 

C27'^tZ7*}X1.    Now  Tsrsus  of  Cilida  is  said  to  hav« 

been  founded  by  the  Assyrian  king  Sardanapalus 
(Smith's  Diet  of  Gretk  and  Rom.  Geogr.  s.  v.), 
and  therefore  in  the  time  of  Jonah  would  naturally 
have  been  in  active  communication  with  Nine^-eh. 
If  then  we  may  suppose  Tsrsus  of  CUicia  to  be  the 
Tarshish  of  the  book  of  Jonah,  we  readily  sec  how 
the  prophet  might  have  found  at  Joppa  a  vessel 
l)Ound  for  this  port.  'i*he  prophet's  story,  carried 
by  the  ship*s  crew  to  Tarsus,  would  thence  have 
gone  on  before  him  to  Nineveh,  and  would  have 
prepared  the  city  to  reoei^-e  his  preaching.  It  is 
interesting  to  think  of  this  city  ss  thus  possibly 
connected  with  the  ancient  prophet  sent  to  the 
heathen,  and  with  the  Christian  Apostle  sent  to  tl« 
Gentiles.  F.  O. 

TAR'SUS  {TapaisY  The  chief  town  of  Ciu 
CIA,  *'  no  mean  city  "  in  other  respects,  but  illua 
trious  to  all  time  as  the  birthplace  and  eariy 
residence  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (.\ct8  ix.  11,  xxi. 
39,  xxii.  8).  It  is  simply  in  this  point  of  view  that 
the  place  is  mentioned  in  the  three  passages  just 
referred  to.  And  the  only  oUier  passages  in  which 
the  name  occurs  are  Acts  ix.  30  and  xi.  25,  which 
give  the  limits  of  that  residence  in  his  native  town 
which  succeeded  the  first  visit  to  .lerusalem  after 
his  conviavion,  and  preceded  his  active  ministerial 
work  at  Antioch  and  elsewhere  (compare  Acts  xxiL 
21  and  Gal.  i.  21).  Though  Tarsus,  however.  Is 
not  actually  mentioned  e^where,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  St  Paul  was  there  at  the  beginning  ot 
his  second  and  third  missionary  Journeys  (Acts  xv 
41,  xriu.  23). 

Even  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Greek  hiittory 
it  was  a  city  of  some  considerable  consequence  (Xen. 
Annb.  i.  2,  $  23).  After  Alexander's  conquests  hsd 
swept  this  way  (Q.  Curt  iii.  5),  and  the  Seleuoid 
kingdom  was  established  at  Antioch,  TWsus  usually 
bdonged  to  that  kingdom,  though  for  a  time  it  was 
under  the  Ptolemies.    In  the  eivil  wars  of  Home 

a  The  Oreeks  reesivMl  the  peaeeck  through  the 
Persiaos,  as  is  shown  by  the  Greek  name  tads,  roMf , 
which  Is  nearly  identleal  with  the  Persian  name  taAs, 

^•U0*     The  (kct  that  the  peacock  is  mentioned 

for  the  first  time  In  Aristophanes,  Aves^  102, 269  (being 
unknown  to  the  Homerle  poems),  sgrees  with  this 
Persian  oHgln. 

h  •  When  it  Is  said  (2  Ohr.  la.  21)  that «  onee  ovesy 
these  years  came  the  ships  of  Tarshish,*'  It  Is  ftklrly 
Implied  that  the  length  of  a  voyage  corrssponded  to 
aome  mvasnre  with  the  Interval  of  time  at  whleh  If 
was  vspeaied.  Tbto  aeeords  very  well  with  a  TuwhlSfc 
In  India,  bat  not  with  a  Tafstalsh  la  Spain,      f .  O,  > 
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K  took  Chit'i  lide,  mnd  on  Ibe  ocMrion  of  *  lUtt 
from  him  bid  id  nami  cdiiuigid  to  Joliopt^  (Cni. 
BdL  jUrs.  88;  Dion  Cub.  iItU.  96).  Autputiu 
mad*  it  ■  "  fm  eit}'."  Wt  u«  DOi  to  uippsM 
Alt  Sk  Paul  bad,  or  eouid  bave.  hii  Koman  idtuau- 
*hip  Frani  UiU  drcamUaiiw,  iior  vouU  it  ba  DBota- 
•arj  to  DiRitioii  thk.  but  that  maoj  mpotahla 
eanimHitnlDni  liar*  tallm  iuto  tJiii  mtot.  Wa 
DDght  to  nolf ,  on  tlia  other  hand,  tba  drcumlUuot* 
In  tha  neial  itata  of  Twwa.  which  bad.  or  m*}'  be 
miorivcd  (o  hara  had,  an  faifluenea  oa  th*  ApoMla'a 
miniiie  and  cbaiactcr.  It  xat  raooinitd  aa  a 
pike*  at  adncation  under  tba  ««It  Roman  empaun. 
IHnLo  toDipani  it  Id  tUi  napact  to  Athoia  and 
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Aleundrta,  girliig;,  at  fcgaida  Ibt  nd  bt  Ibi 


(iW.  6T3).  Soma  eminent  Sloia  raided  btc^ 
amonic  othoa  Athenodorua.  the  tutor  of  AuguMua, 
aod  Neator,  the  tutor  of  Tlboiua.  Tmu\  idnint 
a  plae*  of  aiDob  commfrce,  and  St.  Daail  dfacribet 
it  a*  a  point  d  nnioa  for  Syriaiu.  Cilicianji,  laanr- 
i*M,  and  C^>padociaaa  {Baail,  £>.  tmri.  Bamct. 
Epitc). 

Taim  wat  altnaled  In  a  viile  ud  hrtUa  plain 
on  tha  banki  of  the  Cydnua,  the  walen  a(  whkb 
an  iamoiH  for  Iha  daiigemui  fcrer  ernight  bj  Ato- 
aader  irheii  bathing,  and  for  the  meetitig  of  At-toaj 
•odCkopatia.    Thii  part  o(  Cilki*  ma  int«n«*ad 


b  Itonan  Umci  by  good  roada,  eopedallT  one  cnaa- 
Ing  the  Tanna  northnrdi  bj  tha  "Cilicdan  Gatea" 
to  tb*  neigfaborfaood  of  I.jitra  aiid  loanium.  the 
Other  Jobiiiq;  Tarnu  with  Antiuch,  aod  puiliiff 
caalwardabTtba-'Amaolaa'-WKl  " Sjrian Gala." 
No  ruina  of  any  iniportauee  remain.    Tbe  roltowing 


Ootn  af  Hum. 
may  he  oonaubed:  Bailey  In  ToL  xxrii. 
if  tM  Amdimit  da  InicryM.  i  Beaufort')  Kara- 
mami,   p.    SIBj   Laaka-*   Ann    Mimor,   p.   ilii 
Barior*!  /xna  nd  PtmUu,  pp.  SI,  ITa,  187. 
J.  B.  li. 
TAKTAK  (PJ^l"!;?  [i»  below] :   eapftl*: 
n4irM'H).     One  of  tba  goda  of  the  Arila,  or  Af- 
itto,  nhmlita  who  wen  plauled  In  tha  dliti  of 


3amaria  aftar  the  ntnoTal  of  the  triliea  by  SbaU 
nunewr  (S  K.  ivli.  31).  Aoconling  lo  Kabbiniod 
tiaditlofl,  Tartak  la  laid  lo  hare  licni  wonhippad 
under  the  fono  of  an  ait  {Talm.  BabL  Sinitdrin, 
foL  83  6).  From  Ibia  it  baa  beeo  conjectured  Uut 
thii  Idol  aru  tha  Kgyptian  'lypbo,  but  though  Id 
the  bitrogtypbioa  the  as  la  the  ajmbol  ufl^pho, 
it  waa  BD  far  from  belnK  legifded  ai  in  olgect  el 
wonhlp,  that  It  waa  ouitiderad  ibtolutaly  unclean 
(Plut.  /(.  M  M.  0.  14).  A  Fenian  or  I'diM 
ctigia  baa  beeo  tuggaetad  for  Tartak,  uKonlinf  to 
which  it  (Ignlfiei  either  "intoiH  duiuiu,"  et 
^heni  of  dukncia,"  or  the  underworld,  lod  la 
pcrbapi  loiDa  planet  of  Ill-luck  h  Salum  or  Bfan 
(0*1.  TAa.!  FUnt,  HtmdHi.).  The  Cannaoiin*, 
■  warijka  race  on  the  Fenian  Gulf,  worahlppad 
Ka»  akme  of  all  the  godi,  and  ■crithHl  an  aaa 
In  hii  honor  (Slribo,  it.  TST).  Pcihapa  lontt 
tiwM  of  thli  worihip  nuy  haTi  glren  liM  to  lb* 
Jawlih  tradition.  W.  A.  W. 

TABTAN  O^'yil  [aee  below]  :  aafti, 
[Tit  Soffar],  Tanifar;  [In  Ii-.Tat.'  Sin.  A1*K 
NtfarO  TknnlHai),  whioh  oc«nn  only  Id  1  K. 
iTlii.  IT,  and  Ii.  u.  1,  baa  b«(n  gcnaaDy  Rftanlat 
■a  a  proper  nam*.  (Gfaen.  Lri.  Hrb,  u  1. ;  VV'hMI 
RtabeSritrixick !    Kitto     BOL     CfuhfotL,    tta. 
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I,  on  aoooont  of  the  identity  of  owne, 
ill  the  nine  pcnou  u  intended  in  the  two  plaoet. 
Kitio,  vith  more  caution,  notes  that  this  is  uncer- 
ban.  Recetit  disooTeries  make  it  probable  that  in 
TutaOf  as  in  Rabaaris  and  Kabshakeb,  we  have  not 
I  prupef  name  at  ali,  but  a  titfe  or  official  designs- 
tioo,  Kke  Pliaraoh  or  Sureua.**  llie  Assyrian  TVir- 
(«  a  t  KCfMfal,  or  commander-in-chief.  It  seems 
K  if  the  iiTttk  translator  of  S  Kings  liad  an  inkling 
tf  the  truth,  and  thereibre  prefixMl  the  article  to 
il  three  names  (&irc<rrfiAc  fiaai\§ht  'Acaupttar 
r W  Bap^r  Kotrhif  iPo^Ir  Cf)  Ktdrhr  'Poi^d- 
«|y  TfAs  rhr  fiatri\4a  *Z(9Klay\  which  he  very 
ni^r  prefixes  to  the  names  of  persons  where  they 
M  ibit  mentioned. 

If  this  be  the  true  aooount  of  the  term  Tartftn, 
St  moit  midentana  in  2  K.  zviii.  17,  that  Sen- 
aadwib  sent  «»  general,'*  together  with  his  »  chief 
nnocb  "  and  *•  chief  cap-bnirer,"  on  an  embassy 
to  liezekiah,  and  in  Is.  tx.  1  that  "  a  general  **  — 
probaUj  a  dilftrent  person  —  was  employed  by 
iiugQQ  against  Aahdod,  and  succeeded  in  taking 
tkedty.  G.  R. 

TATTTAI  P  ayL]  OiP\F\  [perh.  gifl]: 
9n9QiftSt\  [Vai.  Bevarai,  Oo^onif,  Ta^Batfoti] 
AleL  aaMoMl,    [eaMoMTf:]    Thaikanai:    Si- 

aooit.  Geseniua,  Fiiist),  Satrap  (7111^)  of  the  prov- 
iaee  west  of  the  Euphrates  in  the  time  of  Darius 
Bjitaipis  and  Zerubbabei  (£sr.  r.  3,  6,  ri.  6,  13). 
[Shictiia»-Boz2(ai.]  The  name  is  thought  to  be 
Bntso.  A.  C.  H. 

*  TAU  or  TAY,  one  of  the  Hebrew  fatten. 
[ViuTao.]  H. 

TAVERNS,    THE    THREE.      [Thrbb 

TAntaa.] 

TAXES.  In  the  history  of  Israel,  as  of  other 
flstiooi,  the  student  who  desires  to  form  a  just 
atimate  of  the  social  eondition  of  the  people  must 
tske  into  account  the  taxes  which  they  had  to  pay. 
Aeondlng  as  these  are  light  or  heavy  may  vary  the 
iisp(»iwsi  Slid  prosperity  of  a  nation.  To  thtoi, 
though  lying  in  the  background  of  history,  may 
oAeo  be  traMd,  as  to  the  true  motive-power,  many 
poKUcal  revolutions.  Within  the  limiU  of  the 
pMeot  srtiela,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  do  more 
thso  indicate  the  extent  and  form  of  taxation  in 
the  Kversl  periods  of  Jewish  history  and  its  influ- 
CDoe  00  the  life  of  the  people. 

I.  Under  the  Judges,  according  to  the  theocratic 
lovenmcnt  contemplated  by  the  law,  the  only  pay- 
■nU  obligatoiy  opon  the  people  as  of  permanent 
obGgstion  were  the  Ttthbi,  the  FXkst  Fruits, 
(he  Rbdbiiptiov-mohbt  of  the  first-born,  and 
ither  olfcriogs  as  belonging  to  special  oceaskms 
[FxiEBn].  The  payment  by  each  Isradite  of  the 
vV-sfa^el  as  **  atoilement-money,**  for  the  serriee 
tf  the  Tabernade,  on  taking  the  census  of  the  people 
(El.  XXX.  13),  does  not  appear  to  have  had  Uie 
disnetcr  of  a  recurring  tax,  but  to  have  been  sup- 
pkncntary  to  the  fhee-wiU  oflbrings  of  Ex.  xxr. 
t-7,  levied  for  the  one  purpon  of  the  construction 
afUw  ssoed  tent.  In  hter  times,  indeed,  after  the 
Ntm  from  Babylon,  then  wss  an  annual  payment 
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the  Pafthlaa  term  for  *<ag«Beial,'  was 
i«n  for  a  propar  name  by  the  rlisstcal 
•rilws.  (Stntb.  zvi.  1,  f  88;  Appbo,  B$U,  AirM.  p. 
1«0:  DkNi  Oaas.  xl.  16 ;  Plat  Oau  p.  061,  X,  ste.) 
betel  li  the  first  author  who  srans  to  be  awaiv  that 
^HattOsUaa.  Tl.421. 


tat  mafaitalning  the  iUnio  and  servicsi  of  tbi 
Temple;  but  the  ihet  that  this  begins  by  the  vol- 
untary compact  to  pay  one  third  of  a  shdcel  (Neh 
X.  8S)  shows  that  till  then  there  wu  no  such  pay- 
ment reoogniied  as  necessary.  A  little  later  tht 
third  became  a  half,  and  under  the  name  of  the 
didraehma  (Bfatt  xrii.  94)  was  paid  by  every  Jew, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  worid  he  might  lie  living 
(Jos.  .^fif.  xviii.  9,  S  1).  Large  sums  were  thus 
collected  in  Babylon  and  other  eastern  cities,  and 
were  sent  to  Jerusalem  under  a  special  escort  (Joe. 
AtO.  1.  c;  Cic.  //TO  Flacc,  c.  S8).  We  hare  no 
trace  of  any  farther  taxation  than  this  during  the 
period  of  the  Judges.  It  was  not  in  itself  heavy: 
it  was  lightened  by  the  feeling  that  it  was  paid  as 
a  religious  act  In  return  for  it  the  people  secured 
the  celebration  of  their  worship,  and  the  presence 
among  them  of  a  body  of  men  acting  more  or  less 
efficiently  as  priests,  judges,  teachers,  perhaps  also 
as  physicians.  [Priests.]  We  cannot  wonder 
that  the  people  should  afterwards  look  back  to  the 
good  old  days  when  they  had  been  so  lightly  bur- 
dened. 

n.  The  kingdom,  with  Us  oentralixed  govern- 
ment and  greater  magnificence,  involved,  of  course, 
a  larger  expenditure,  and  therefore  a  heavier  taxa> 
tion.  This  may  have  come,  during  the  long  his* 
tory  of  the  monarchy.  In  many  diifereut  forms, 
according  to  the  financial  necessities  of  the  times. 
The  chief  burdens  appear  to  have  been :  (1. )  A  tithe 
of  the  produce  both  of  the  soil  and  of  live  stock, 
making,  together  with  the  ecclesiastical  tithe,  20 
per  cent,  on  incomes  of  this  nature  (1  Sam.  vUL 
15, 17).  (2.)  Forced  military  service  ibr  a  month 
every  year  (1  Sam.  vul  12;  1  K.  ix.  22;  1  Chr. 
xxvii.  1).  (3.)  Gifts  to  the  king,  theoretically  five, 
like  the  old  Benevolences  of  English  taxation,  but 
expected  as  a  thing  of  course,  at  the  oommenoe- 
meot  of  a  reign  (1  Sam.  x.  27)  or  in  time  of  war 
(comp.  the  gifts  of  Jesse,  1  Sam.  xvi.  20,  xvli.  18). 
In  the  case  of  sul(ject-princes  the  gifts,  still  made 
in  kind,  armor,  horses,  gold,  silver,  etc.,  appear  to 
have  been  regularly  assessed  (1  K.  x.  25;  2  Chr. 
ix.  24).  Whether  this  was  ever  the  case  with  the 
presents  from  Israelite  sul^ects  must  remain  uncer- 
tain. (4.)  Import  duties,  chiefly  on  the  produce 
of  the  spice  distxicU  of  Arabia  (1  K.  x.  16).  (5.) 
The  monopoly  of  certain  branches  of  commerce,  a^, 
for  example,  that  of  gold  (1  K.  ix.  28,  xxii.  48), 
fine  linen  or  byssus  lh>m  G^pt  (1  K.  x.  28),  and 
horMs  (ibid,  ver.  29).  (6.)  The  appropriation  to 
the  king's  use  of  the  early  crop  of  hay  (Am  vii.  1). 
This  may,  however,  have  been  peculiar  to  ths 
northern  kingdom  or  occasioned  by  a  special  emer- 
gency (Ewald,  Pfxph.  in  loc.).^ 

It  is  obvious  that  burdens  such  as  these,  coming 
upon  a  people  previously  unaccustomed  to  them, 
must  have  been  almost  intolerable.  Even  under 
Saul  exemption  from  taxes  is  looked  on  as  a 
sufficient  reward  for  great  military  services  (1 
Sam.  xvii.  25).  Under  the  outward  splendor  and 
prosperitjr  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  there  lay  tho 
deep  discontent  of  an  over-taxed  people,  and  il 
contributed  largely  to  the  revolution  that  folii«we^ 
The  people  compUin  not  of  Solomon's  idolatiy 
but  of  their  taxes  (1  K.  xii.  4).  Of  aU  the  king*t 
officers  he  whom  they  hate  moat  is  Aik>ram  ot 


6  The  history  of  the  drought  In  the  roign  of  Ahab 
(1  K.  xvlU.  5)  shows  that  In  such  eases  a  power  ma 
this  most  have  been  osModal  to  the  supporl  of  tkl 
eavaliy  of  the  royal  army. 
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AixnnBAiCf  who  wm  **€mr  the  tribota**  (1  K. 
iS.  18).  At  times,  too,  in  the  hieUwy  of  both 
the  kingdoDM  there  were  speoiAl  burdeot.  A  trib- 
Ble  of  60  ehekeb  a  heed  h^i  to  be  paid  b>  Meua- 
hem  to  the  Aaiyrian  Ung  (9  K.  zr.  SO),  end 
uider  hie  eucceewr  Hoehee,  thie  eaeumed  the  form 
of  an  annual  tribute  (3  K.  xvii  4{  amount  not 
■tetod).  Alter  the  de&at  of  Joeiah  by  Pharaoh- 
Keoho,  in  iilw  manner  a  hmry  inoome>Uuc  had  to 
be  impoeed  on  tlie  lungdom  of  Judah  to  pay  the 
tribute  demanded  by  X«>'pt  (2  K.  xuii.  86),  and 
the  change  of  mesteri  coueequent  on  the  batlle  of 
Carcbemieh  brought  in  this  raqpeet  no  improve- 
■leut  (Joe.  AnL  x.  9,  H  1-8)- 

III.  Under  tlie  Peruan  empire,  the  taxee  paid 
by  the  Jews  were,  in  their  broad  outlines,  the 
■une  in  kind  as  thoee  of  other  sul^t  races.  The 
financial  system  whieh  gained  for  Darius  Hystaspis 
the  name  of  the  ^* shopkeeper  king"  («ivi|Xot, 
Uerod.  iii.  89),  inrolved  tiie  payment  by  each 
•atrap  of  a  fixed  sum  as  the  tribute  due  from  his 
prorinee  (»6m/.),  and  placed  him  accordingly  in  the 
position  of  a  puMJoamis,  or  former  of  the  revenue, 
exposed  to  all  the  temptation  to  extortion  and 
tyranny  inseparable  ftom  such  a  system.  Here, 
■ooordlDgly,  we  get  gltmpees  of  taxes  of  many 
kinds,  in  Judca,  as  in  other  provinces,  the  in- 
habitants had  to  provide  in  kind  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  governor's  household  (comp.  the  case 
of  Themistodes,  Thuc.  i.  138,  and  Herod,  i.  192, 
ii.  98),  besides  a  money-payment  of  40  shekels  a 
day  (Neh.  v.  14,  16).  In  Kxr.  iv.  18,  ao,  rii.  S4, 
we  get  a  formal  enumeration  of  the  three  great 

branches  of  the  re\*enue.  (1.)  The  H^^,  fixed, 
tmamred  payment,  probably  direct  taxation  (Gro- 

tins).     (9.)  ^ /9)  the  excise  or  ochvi  on  articles 

of  oontumpHon  (Gesen.  <.  v.).  (3.)  ^sT?*?*  prob- 
ably the  toll  payable  at  bridges,  fords,  or  certain 
stations  on  the  high  road.  The  influence  of  Ezra 
secured  for  the  whole  ecclesiastical  order,  finom  the 
priests  down  to  the  Nethinim,  an  immunity  from 
all  three  (Ezr.  vii.  24);  but  the  burden  ]«e8sed 
heavily  on  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  they 
complained  bitterly  both  of  this  and  of  the  &y- 
To^ioy,  or  forced  service,  to  which  they  and  their 
cattle  were  liable  (Neh.  ix.  37).  They  were  com- 
pelled to  mortgage  their  vineyards  and  fields,  bor- 
rowing money  at  12  per  cent.,  the  interest  being 
payable  apparently  either  in  money  or  in  kind 
\Neb.  V.  1-11).  Failing  payment,  the  creditors 
sxereised  the  power  (with  or  without  the  mitiga- 
tion of  the  year  of  Jubilee)  of  seizing  the  per- 
sons of  the  debtors  and  treating  them  as  slaves 
(Neh.  V.  6;  comp.  2  K.  iv.  1).  Taxation  was 
leading  at  Jerusalem  to  precisely  the  same  evils  as 
those  which  appeared  from  like  causes  in  the  eariy 
history  of  Rome.  To  this  cause  may  probably 
be  ascribed  the  incomplete  payment  of  tithes  or 
oflbiigs  at  this  period  (Neh.  xiii.  10,  12;  Mai. 
111.  8).  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a  special 
poU-tat  of  the  third  part  of  a  shekel  for  the  ser- 
rices  of  the  Temple  (Neh.  x.  32).  What  could  be 
done  to  mitigate  the  evil  was  done  by  Nehemiah, 
bnt  the  taxes  continued,  and  oppression  and  injus- 
tke  marked  the  government  A  the  province  aooord- 
kgly  (Eod.  V.  8) « 

IV.  Under  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings  the 
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Comp. 


sssumsd  hi  this 


taxes  paid  by  the  Jews  beeama  yei 
M  frrming  **  qritom  of  finanee  wae  adopted  m  IIb 
wont  fonn.  Hie  Fenian  govemon  bad  hid  ta 
pay  a  fixed  sum  into  the  tieaaufy.  Now  the  taxes 
were  put  up  to  auctioQ.  The  oontnci  auHi  fct 
thoee  of  Phomicia,  Jndca,  Samaria,  had  been  cb> 
timated  at  about  8,000  talents.  An  nneempoloas 
adventurer  (e.  g,  Joseph,  under  Ptolemy  Energstes) 
would  bid  double  that  sum,  and  would  thai  gc 
down  to  the  provinee,  and  by  violence  and  cruelty 
like  that  of  Turkish  or  Hindoo  ooOectors, 
out  a  large  maigin  of  profit  for  himself  (J( 
zii.  4,  §  1-6). 

Under  the  Syrian  kings  we  meet  with  ao  ingcs- 
ious  variety  of  taxation.  Direct  tribiite  (^dpoi). 
an  excise  duty  on  salt,  crown-taxes  (rr^^cvet, 
golden  cnwns,  or  their  value,  sent  yearly  to  tis 
king),  one  half  the  produce  of  fhiit  trees,  net  third 
that  of  com  land,  a  tax  of  some  kind  on  cattle: 
these,  as  the  heaviest  burdens,  are  oatentatioiMly 
enumerated  in  the  decrees  of  the  two  Demetriuees 
remitting  them  (1  Mace.  x.  29,  30,  xi.  35).  Etbc 
after  this,  however,  the  goklen  crown  and  aeailet 
robe  continue  to  be  sent  (1  Mace  xiii.  39).  The 
propoeal  of  the  apostate  Jason  to  hrm  the  revcones 
at  a  rate  above  the  average  (460  talenta,  while 
Jonathan  —  1  Mace.  xi.  28  —  pays  300  only),  and 
to  pay  160  talents  more  for  a  liceose  to  open  a 
circus  (2  Mace.  iv.  9),  gives  ns  a  g^mpse  of 
another  source  of  revalue.  The  exempUoo  giv«n 
by  Antiocbus  to  the  priests  and  other  ministen, 
with  the  deduction  of  one  third  for  all  the  resideota 
in  Jerusalem,  was  apparently  only  temporary  (Joa. 
AnL  xii.  3,  (  8). 

y.  The  pressure  of  Roman  taxation,  if  not 
absolutely  heavier,  was  probably  mors  galling,  as 
being  more  thorough  and  systematic,  more  dis- 
tinctively a  mark  of  bondage.  The  capCnre  of 
Jerusalem  by  Ponipey  was  followed  immediately 
by  the  imposition  of  a  tribute,  and  vrithin  a  short 
time  the  sum  thus  taken  from  the  reeourcee  of  the 
country  amounted  to  10,000  talents  (Joe.  AnL  xiv. 
4,  §(  4,  6).  The  decrees  of  Julius  Cesar  abowed 
a  characteristic  desire  to  lighten  the  burdens  that 
preesed  upon  the  subjects  of  the  republic.  Tha 
tribute  was  not  to  be  brmed.  It  was  not  to  be 
kevied  at  all  in  the  Sabbatie  year.  One  fourth 
only  was  demanded  in  the  year  that  followed  (Jos. 
AnL  xiv.  10,  $(  6,  6).  The  people,  still  under  tbs 
government  of  Hyroanua,  were  thus  protected 
against  their  own  rulers.  The  struggle  of  the 
republican  party  after  the  death  of  the  Dictator 
brought  fresh  bordena  upon  the  whole  of  Syria, 
and  Caasius  bried  not  len  than  700  talenU  from 
Judna  alone.  Under  Uerod,  as  might  be  wrpertid 
from  his  lavish  expenditure  in  public  bttiliiing% 
the  taxation  became  heavier.  Even  in  yean  ef 
£unine  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  was 
seised  for  the  royal  revenue  (Jos.  AnL  xt.  9,  f  1), 
and  it  was  not  till  the  discontent  of  the  paoplt 
beoame  formidable  that  he  ostentatioosiy  dimin- 
ished this  by  one  third  (Jos.  Ani.  xt.  10,  $  4).  It 
was  no  wonder  that  when  Herod  wished  to  found  a 
new  eity  in  Tracbonitis,  and  to  attract  a  popnIatioB 
of  reaidenta,  he  found  that  the  meet  efibetive  bail 
was  to  promise  immunity  firom  taxea  (Jos.  Ant 
xvU.  S,  §  1),  or  that  on  his  death  the  people  ahooU 
be  food  in  thefr  demands  that  Arcbefaraa  ahonV 
release  them  from  their  burdena,  oomphLidDg  ap» 
cially  of  the  duty  levied  on  all  saSes  (Joa.  AnL  sriS 

When  Jndaa  became  fonia&y  a  Ifoinsn  yiwt 
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M^  ttivlwlB  fliMMial  tyitoB  of  tke  Kmpira 
■  t  nuloni  MBseqmBos.  lit  fami  were  lyi- 
fwHrilly  fermed,  tod  tte  pnbiieut  appened  m 
•oMremtoUw  eountfj.  [Fcbucams.]  The 
hrtMmnwB  levied  at  hairbon,  pien,  and  ibe  gatep 
if  otitt.  Tlieae  iroe  the  r^Xty  of  Matt  xtii.  94; 
Bon.  im.  7.  In  MldiUoii  to  ttiis  then  iraa  the 
«j|iVM  or  pofl-tax  (Cod.  D.  gives  4wut9^d?uuow  in 
M«fc  lii.  ]6)  paid  by  every  Jew,  and  kwked  upon, 
hr  thift  rcaaoo,  aa  the  apecial  badge  of  aervitade. 
It  ms  about  the  kwfnbieai  of  this  paymeat  that 
Ike  Rabbis  diaputed,  while  they  were  oontent  to 
•eqaieloe  in  the  payment  of  the  customs  (Katt. 
in.  17;  Mark  zii.  18;  Luke  ».  20).  It  was 
■guDst  thia  apparently  that  the  stru^kis  of  Judas 
of  tialibs  aiMl  hia  foXUmtn  were  ehiefly  directed 
{/«.  AmL  zviii.  1,  §  6:  B,  J.  U.  8,  §  1).  United 
vitJi  this,  as  part  of  the  same  system,  there  was 
tim^  m  all  probability,  a  property-tax  of  some 
bod.  Qoirtnos,  alter  the  deposition  of  Arclielaos, 
SIS  sat  to  Syria  to  complete  the  woric  —  begun, 
prabsUy,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord*s  birth  —  of 
lihung  sod  rsgiatering  property  [Ctrknios,  Tax- 
OK}],  sod  this  would  hardly  have  been  necessary 
Ir  a  Dcie  poll-tax.  Tlie  influence  d  Joacar  the 
higb-priat  Isd  the  people  generally  (the  followen 
if  Jadas  and  the  Pharins  Ssddue  were  the  only 
■sriccd  eiceptions)  to  aoqniesee  in  this  measure 
Ml  to  make  the  required  returns  (Jos.  AnL  zviii. 
t,  f  1);  but  their  discontent  still  continued,  and, 
■sfar  Tiberias,  tbey  applied  for  some  alleviation 
(t$t.  Am.  ii.  49).  In  addition  to  these  general 
ton,  the  mhabitantfl  of  Jcruaalera  «ef«  subject  to 
sipedsl  houaoKluty  about  this  period ;  Agrippa,  in 
bii  denre  to  teward  the  good-will  of  the  people,  re- 
■Hied  it  (Joa.  Ant  xiz.  0,  (  3). 

It  cso  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  this,  as  in  most 
•CiMr  cases,  an  oppressive  taiatk>n  tended  greatly 
Is  dcBMialiie  the  people.  Many  of  the  most  glar- 
isf  fittlts  of  the  Jewish  ehamcter  are  distinctly 
tneeabls  to  it.  The  fierce,  vindictive  cruelty  of 
the  GsIibBSDS,  the  Zeatots,  the  Sicarii,  was  ito 
Mtttnl  fruit.  It  was  not  the  least  striking  proof 
that  the  teaehing  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  was 
Bsre  than  the  natural  outrush  of  popular  feeling, 
Ihst  it  SDU^t  to  raise  men  to  the  higher  region  in 
wkfeh  sU  such  matter*  were  regarded  as  things 
Uiflbent;  and,  instead  d  <apressing  the  popular 
inpstiencs  of  taxation,  gave,  as  the  true  counsel, 
the  prseept  "  Bender  unto  CsMsr  the  things  that 
m  CBaar*s,"  *•  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due, 
ttofion  to  whom  custom.'*  E.  H.  P. 

TAXING.  L  HiaroYon^t  deteHpth,  Luk9 
L  9;  profestio,  Acte  ▼.  37)  The  cognato  verb 
knyp<iAw$at  in  like  manner  is  renderad  by  '*to 
Is  tued "  in  the  A.  Y.,"  while  the  Vulgate  em- 
MoTS  **  nt  deecriberetur  universus  orbis  "  in  Luke 
i.  I,  and  •<  ut  profiterentur  singuii "  in  v«r.  3. 
Oath  the  LUin  irords  thus  used  are  found  in  dass- 
Itd  eritffs  with  the  meaning  of  a  registration  or 
itmsl  Rtotn  of  popuUtton  or  property  (Cic  Verr, 
il,  $  47;  cfe  O/.  i.  7;  Sueton.  Tiber,  p.  30). 
lis  English  word  oonveys  to  us  more  distinctly 
Ihs  Botkm  of  a  tax  or  tribute  actually  levied,  but 
k  ■ppsars  to  have  been  used  b  the  16th  century 
Ir  the  simpk  assessment  of  a  subsidy  upon  the 
fwymtj  of  a  given  county  (Bacon,  Hen,  VI L  p. 
IT),  sr  the  raglatntion  of  the  people  for  the  pujv 

■  la  Hek.  xll.  SB  (spwTW<<w>»  imvyrfp^^^immf  h 
liMMSt),  wkaie  tlie  fclsa  Is  that  of  the  nglsoselon 
<  te  tel4nn  as  sUtssas  cT  tfee  ftsavtely 
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poae  of  a  polUax  (Ctonden,  Biat  ofEkM.),  Mi 
may  account  for  the  choice  of  the  word  \rf  Tfaidai 
in  Ueu  of  «•  descriptkm  "  and  «  profosrion,'*  which 
Wickliilb,  foUowing  the  Vulgate,  had  given.  Since 
then  <*  taxing  "  has  kept  ito  ground  hi  most  Eng 
lish  venkms  with  the  exceptton  of  "tribute**  in 
the  (jeneva,  and  **  enrolment "  in  the  Khemish  of 
Acta  ▼.  87.  The  word  h.'woypn^  by  itself  leaves 
the  question  whether  the  returns  made  were  of 
population  or  property  undetermined.  Josephus, 
using  the  words  ^  kit<nli»,t\<ris  tAp  oviriiiv  (Anf. 
xviii.  1,  $  1)  as  an  equivalent,  shows  that  ^the 
taxing  '*  of  which  Gamaliel  speaks  included  both. 
That  connected  with  the  nativity,  the  first  step 
toward  the  compete  stotisUcal  returns,  was  prob- 
ably limited  to  the  former  (Greswell,  Harmony^  i. 
542).  In  either  case  «*  census  '*  would  have  seemed 
the  most  natural  Latin  equivalent,  but  in  the  Greek 
of  the  N.  T.,  and  therefore  probably  in  the  familiar 
Latin  of  the  period,  as  afterwards  in  the  Vulg., 
that  word  fdides  off  into  the  sense  of  the  tribute 
actuaUy  paid  (Matt.  zvii.  24,  xxii.  17). 

II.  Two  distinct  registrations,  or  toxings,  are 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T.,  both  of  them  by  St  Luke. 
The  first  is  said  to  have  bean  the  result  of  an  edict 
of  the  emperur  Augustus,  that  *«  all  the  world  (i.  e. 
the  Roman  empire)  should  be  taxed  {inroypd' 
^co^i  wairar  r^y  olKovfA^niw)  (Luke  il.  1),  and 
is  connected  by  the  Evangelist  v^h  the  name  of 
Cyrenius,  or  Quirinus.  The  second,  and  more  im- 
portant (j^  inro^ffo^f  Acto  v.  37),  is  referred  to  !n 
the  report  of  Gamaliel*s  speech,  and  is  theie  dla- 
tinotly  SModated,  in  point  of  time,  with  the  revolt 
of  Judas  of  Galilee.  The  account  of  Josephus  {AnL 
xviii.  1,  §  1;  B.  y.  ii.  8,  §  1)  brings  together  the 
two  names  which  St.  Lake  keeps  distinct,  with  ao 
interval  of  severid  yean  between  them.  Cyreniof 
comes  as  governor  of  Syria  after  the  deposition  of 
AreheUus,  accompanied  by  (JopoaiuB  as  procurator 
of  Judca.  He  is  sent  (o  make  an  assessment  of 
the  value  of  property  in  Syria  (no  intimation  being 
given  of  ito  extension  to  the  oIkovu4kii)i  and  It  to 
this  which  rouses  Judas  and  his  followers  to  their 
rebelliou.  The  ehronokigical  questions  presented 
by  these  apparent  discrepancies  have  been  discussed, 
so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  name  of  the 
governor  of  Syria,  under  Ctrkkics.  An  aooeun* 
of  the  tumulte  caused  by  the  taxing  will  be  fouml 
under  Judas  op  Gaulkk. 

III.  There  are,  however,  some  other  questiona 
coimected  with  the  statement  of  Luke  IL  1-8,  whidi 
call  for  some  notice.  « 

(1.)  The  truth  of  thestetement  has  been  ques* 
tioned  by  Strauss  {Leben  Jew,  I.  28)  and  De  Wetto 
(Comm.  m  ibc.),  and  otben,  on  the  ground  that 
neither  Josephus  nor  any  other  contemporary  writer 
mentions  a  census  extending  over  the  whole  empire 
at  this  period  (a.  u.  O.  750).  An  edict  like  this, 
causing  s  geotfal  movement  fW>m  the  cities  where 
men  resid^  to  those  in  which,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  they  were  to  be  registered,  must,  it  is  said, 
have  been  a  conspicuous  foot,  such  as  no  liistoriau 
would  pass  over.  (3. )  Pdestine,  it  is  urged  ftuther, 
was,  at  this  time,  an  independent  kingdom  under 
Her^,  and  therefore  would  not  have  come  under 
the  operation  of  an  imperial  edict  (3.)  If  such  a 
measure,  involving  the  recognition  of  Roman  sov- 
ereignty, had  been  attempted  under  Herod,  it  would 


salsm,  the  A.  >    has  simply  ^ 
tvqut  eonscflpti  sunt** 
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hvM  fooMd  the  Mune  retUtaaoe  m  the  onditputed 
OMMia  under  QuiriDus  did  at  a  later  period.  (4.) 
The  statement  of  St  Luke  that  "all  went  to  he 
taxed,  every  one  into  hie  own  city,"  ii  eaid  to  be 
Inoonalitent  with  the  ruke  of  the  Roman  oensus, 
which  took  cognizance  of  the  ^aceof  reeidence  only, 
not  of  the  place  of  birth.  (5.)  Neither  in  the 
Jewieh  nor  the  Roman  censne  would  it  have  been 
neoeHary  for  the  wife  to  travel  with  her  huebaiid 
In  order  to  appear  personally  before  the  registrar 
{cetuUor),  The  conclusions  from  all  these  objec- 
tions are,  that  this  statement  belongs  to  l^nd,  not 
to  history;  that  it  was  a  contrivance,  more  or  less 
ingenious,  to  account  for  the  birth  at  Bethlehem 
(that  being  assumed  in  popular  trsditton  ss  a  pre- 
conceived necessity  for  the  Messiah)  of  one  whose 
kindred  lived,  and  who  himself  had  grown  up  at 
Nazareth ;  that  the  whole  nsrrative  of  the  Infoncy 
of  our  Urd,  in  St.  Luke*s  Gospel,  is  to  be  looked 
on  as  mythical.  A  sufficient  defense  of  that  narra- 
tive may,  it  is  believed,  be  preeentsd  within  com- 
parativeiy  narrow  limits. 

(1.)  It  must  be  remembered  that  our  history  of 
this  portion  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  is  defective. 
Tacitus  l>egijis  his  Annals  with  the  emperor*s  death. 
Buetonius  is  gossiping,  inaccurate,  and  ill-arranged. 
Dion  Cassius  leaves  a  gap  from  A.  u.  c.  748  to  756, 
with  hardly  any  incidents.  Josephus  does  not  pro- 
fess to  give  a  historv  of  the  empire.  It  might  easily 
be  that  a  general  census,  cir.  A.  U.  O.  749-760, 
ibouki  remain  unrecorded  by  them.  If  the  measure 
was  one  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  would  he  all 
the  more  likely  to  be  passed  over.  The  testimony 
of  a  writer,  like  St.  Luke,  obviously  educated  and 
well  informed,  giving  many  casual  indications  of  a 
■tudy  of  chronological  data  (Luke  i.  6,  iii. ;  Acts 
xxiv.  27),  and  of  acquaintance  with  the  Herodian 
fiunily  (Luke  viU.  a,  zziii.  8;  Acts  zU.  20,  ziii.  1) 
and  other  official  people  (Acts  zziii.-zzvi.),  reoog- 
mzing  distinctly  the  later  and  mora  conspicuous 
iMoypaip^j  must  be  admitted  as  fair  presumptive 
evidence,  hardly  to  be  set  aside  in  the  absence  of 
any  evidence  to  the  contrary.  How  hazardous  such 
an  inference  from  the  silence  of  historians  would  be, 
we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  there  was  un- 
doubtedly a  geometrical  survey  of  the  empire  at 
some  period  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  of  which 
pone  of  the  above  writers  take  any  notice  (oomp. 
!he  extracts  fh>m  the  Rei  Agrarin  Scriptores  in 
Greswell,  Harmony^  i.  687).  It  has  been  argued 
further  that  the  whole  policy  of  Augustus  rested  on 
a  perpetual  communication  to  the  central  govern- 
ment of  the  statlsties  of  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  ioscription  on  the  monument  of  Ancyra  (Gru- 
tcr,  Cm-put  Jnscript.  i.  230)  names  three  general 
•eorises  in  the  years  A.  u.  c.  726,  746,  767  (comp. 
Sueton.  Octfiv.  e.  28;  Greswell,  Harm,  i.  536). 
DLou  Cass.  (Iv.  13)  mentions  another  in  Italy  in 
A.  u.  c.  757.  Others  in  Gaul  are  assigned  to  a. 
O.  C.  727,  741,  767.  Strabo  (vi.  4,  §  2)  UTiting 
•wfy  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  speaks  of  fjSa  r&v 
rae  ilfiAi  Tifi^irtvy,  as  if  they  were  common 
things.  In  A.  D.  c.  726,  when  Augustus  ofiered  to 
lesigii  his  power,  he  laid  before  the  senate  a  "  ratio- 
oarium  imperii  **  (Sueton.  OcUiv.  c  28).  After 
his  death,  in  like  manner,  a  **  breviarium  totius 
imperii  **  was  produced,  oontaining  full  returns  of 
tfM  population,  wealth,  resources  of  all  parts  of  the 

a  The  foUneas  with  which  iii'«epniis  dwells  on  the 
elstcfy  of  David's  craaus  aaft  the  tone  In  which  he 
■or  It  (iliU.  vU.  18)  iiiaha  M  probable  that  thcrs 
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enpira,*  euefol  digest  ^iparenfly  of  i 
during  the  kbon  of  many  years  (Saetoa.  OeUm,  e 
101;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.;  Tadt.  Atm,  I  11).  It  wil 
hardly  seem  strange  that  one  of  the  routine  cffida) 
stepe  in  this  process  should  only  be  meotioned  by 
a  writsr  who,  like  St  Luke,  had  a  special  wnmm 
for  noticing  It.  A  census,  involving  property-re* 
turns,  and  the  direct  tazation  consegnent  on  them, 
might  excite  attention.  A  mere  hnypa^  would 
have  little  in  it  to  disturb  men's  minds,  or  feree 
itself  upon  a  writer  of  history. 

There  la,  however,  some  evidence,  mora  or  ksi 
eireumstantlal,  in  confirmation  of  St  Luke's  state- 
ment. (1 . )  The  inference  drawn  from  the  silenee  of 
historians  may  be  legitimately  met  by  an  iniercnee 
drawn  from  the  sileiMe  of  objeetors.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  Celsus,  or  Luclan,  or  Porphyry,  qnestson- 
iiig  all  that  they  oould  in  the  Gospel  histmy,  to 
qucetioD  this.  (2.)  A  remarkable  passage  in  Soi- 
das  (a.  V.  inroypa/^)  mentions  a  censos,  obnovsly 
differing  from  the  three  of  the  Ancyran  nxmamcBt, 
and  agreeing,  in  some  respects,  with  that  of  St 
Luke.  It  was  made  by  Augustus  not  as  ecnaor, 
but  by  his  own  imperial  authority  (8^av  awr^; 
comp.  tf{qX0«  9^ft»i  Luke  ii.  1).  The  reterae 
wera  coiled^  by  twenty  commiaaiiHien  of  high 
rank,  lliey  included  property  as  wdl  as  popola* 
tion,  and  extended  over  the  whole  empire.  (SU) 
Tertullian,  incidentally,  writing  controvenially,  not 
sgainst  a  heathen,  but  against  Mareion,  appeals  to 
the  returns  of  the  census  for  Syria  under  Scntios 
Satuminus  as  accessible  to  all  who  cared  to  seaith 
them,  and  proving  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  the  city  ci 
David  (Tert.  adv.  Marc  iv.  19).  \\liatever  diffi- 
culty the  diflference  of  names  may  prevnt  [comp 
Cyrenius],  here  is,  at  any  rate,  a  strong  Indiea' 
tion  of  the  fact  of  a  census  of  population,  dr.  a.  v. 
O.  749,  and  therefore  in  harmony  with  St  Lakers 
narrative.  (4.)  Greswell  {ffnrm.  i.  476,  iv.  6)  has 
pointed  to  some  dreumstances  mentioned  by  Joee* 
phus  in  the  last  year  of  Herod's  life,  and  thcrafore 
ooincidbg  with  the  time  of  the  Nativity,  wfaieh  im- 
ply some  special  action  of  the  Roman  gofvemment 
in  Syria,  the  nature  of  whksh  the  bWtorian  ear^ 
lessly  or  deliberately  euppreeses.^  When  Hood 
attends  the  council  at  Berytus  there  are  mentioned 
as  present,  besides  Satuminus  and  the  Procuiatcr, 
ol  w§p\  IlfSdirioir  rpdvfitiSi  as  though  the  offics 
thus  named  had  come,  accompanied  by  other  com- 
missioners, for  some  purpose  which  gave  him  for 
the  time  almost  coordinate  influence  with  the  gov- 
emor  of  Syria  himself  {B.  J,  i.  27.  $  2).  Just  after 
this  again,  Herod,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
found  it  necessary  to  administa*  to  the  whole  peo 
pie  an  oath,  not  of  allegiance  to  himself,  but  of 
good-will  to  the  emperor;  and  this  oath  6,000  of  the 
Pharisees  refbsed  to  take  (Joeeph.  AnL  xvii.  8,  §  4; 
B.  J.  i.  29,  §  2).  lliis  statement  implies,  it  ii 
urged,  some  disturbing  cause  aflecting  the  pablis 
tranquillity,  a  formal  appearance  of  all  citizens  be» 
fore  the  ldng*s  ofBcen,  and  kstly,  some  mwsure 
specially  distasteful  to  Uie  Pharisees.  The  nam- 
tive  of  St  Luke  offers  an  undesigned  explsnatioc 
oi  these  phenomena. 

(2.)  The  second  ol()ection  admits  of  as  satWho- 
tory  an  answer.  The  statiaUcal  document  already 
referred  to  included  subject-kingdoms  and  allien 
no  less   than  the  provinces  (Sueton.  L  c).      II 


may  have  been  a  snpentltlotts  nuwiiUagPsss  to 
of  this  popuktion  ooosus,  which  would  not 
the  propertgr  sMsssnent  of  QaiiiDoai 
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Ufnfai  bad  U17  desire  to  kiMnr  the  nsourcee  of 
JWm,  the  poaitioD  of  Herod  made  him  neither 
nJSog  DOT  able  to  resist.  From  first  to  last  we 
Met  vith  rq)eated  instanoes  of  subservience.  He 
does  not  dare  to  try  or  punish  his  sons,  but  refers 
their  cause  to  the  emperor's  cognizance  (Joseph. 
AaL  XT].  4,  §  1,  zvii.  5,  $  8).  He  holds  his  king- 
dom on  condition  of  paying  a  fixed  tribute.  Pei*- 
Dii^n  is  ostentatiously  given  him  to  dispose  of 
Ike  fuceeauon  to  bis  throne  as  be  likes  best  (Joseph. 
AnL  x\i.  4,  $  5).  He  binds  his  people,  as  we  have 
Kn,  bj  an  oath  of  alkgianoe  to  the  emperor  (Jo- 
teph.  Ant.  zvii.  2,  §  4).  The  threat  of  Augustus 
that  he  would  treat  Htnd  no  k>nger  as  an  aUy  but 
tt  a  subject  (Joseph.  AnL  xvi.  9,  §  3)  would  be 
followed  uaturdly  enough  by  some  such  step  as 
tho,  and  the  dnire  of  Herod  to  regain  his  faror 
it»ki  lead  him  to  acquiesce  in  it. 

(3.)  We  need  not  wonder  that  the  measure 
■koold  have  been  carried  into  effiect  without  any 
popohr  outbresk.  It  was  a  return  of  the  populi^ 
iifKk  only,  not  a  valuation  of  property ;  there  was 
DO  immediate  taxation  as  the  consequence,  it 
might  oflfcnd  a  party  like  tlie  Pharisees.  It  was 
M  Ekely  to  excite  (he  multitude.  Even  if  it 
eemed  to  some  the  prognostication  of  a  coming 
chio^  and  of  direct  government  by  the  Konian 
enpenr,  we  know  that  there  was  a  large  and  influ- 
ential party  ready  to  welcome  that  change  as  the 
Int  thing  that  could  liappen  for  their  country  (Jo- 
•eph.  AnL  xvii.  11,  $  2). 

(4.)  The  alleged  inconsistency  of  what  St  Luke 
BHntes  b  precisely  what  might  be  expected  under 
the  known  cireumstanoes  of  the  case.  The  census, 
though  Roman  in  origin,  wac»  effected  by  Jewish 
iaitrumentality,  and  in  harmony  therefore  with 
'eviah  customs,  llie  all^^  practice  is,  however, 
doubtful,  snd  it  has  beea  maintained  (Huschke, 
iUr  tkn  C'eflSM,  etc  in  Winer  "  Schatzung  '*) 
that  the  inhabitanta  of  the  provinces  woe,  as  far 
H  pomUe,  registered  in  iheir  fcntun  otiyimt  — 
uot  in  the  place  in  which  they  were  only  residents. 
U  may  be  noticed  incidentally  that  the  journey 
from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem  belongs  to  a  time  when 
Gsliiee  and  Judaea  were  under  the  same  ruler,  and 
vould  therefore  have  been  out  of  the  question  (as 
the  wX^fid  ci  one  prince  would  certainly  not  be 
Kgiatered  as  belonging  to  another)  after  the  death 
•f  Herod  the  Great.  The  cireumstaoces  of  the 
Kativitj  indicate,  if  they  do  not  prove,  that  Joseph 
>ent  there  ouly  for  peraoiial  enroUmeiit,  not  because 
he  was  the  possessor  of  house  or  land. 

(5.)  The  last  olgection  as  to  the  presence  of  the 
Virgin,  where  neither  Jewish  nor  Roman  practice 
voold  have  required  it,  is  perhaps  the  most  frivolous 
■nd  vexatious  of  alL  f f  Mary  were  herself  of  the 
l»aM  and  lineage  of  David,  there  may  have  lieen 
•pecial  reasons  for  her  appearance  at  fiethfebeni. 
lo  aoj  ease  the  Scripture  narrative  is  consistent 
with  itself.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural,  look- 
iag  to  the  unsettled  state  of  Palestine  at  this  period, 
^  that  Joseph  should  keep  his  wife  under  his 
**n  protection,  instead  of  leaving  her  by  herself 
b  HI  ofaeeore  village,  exposed  to  danger  and  re- 
(voKh.  In  proportion  to  the  hopes  he  had  been 
^t  to  cherish  of  the  birth  of  a  Son  of  David, 
^  proportion  also  to  hb  acoeptanee  of  the  popular 
Mief  tAat  the  Christ  was  to  be  bum  in  the  dty  of 
Md  (Matt.  ii.  ft;  John  vii.  4S),  would  be  hia 
)aae  10  guard  against  the  accident  of  birth  in  the 
^ind  Nazareth  out  of  whfeb  «•  no  good  thing  * 
(John  i.  49). 
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The  Uteratiive  connected  with  this  subject  is,  m 
might  be  expected,  very  extensive.  Every  cooi- 
mentary  contains  something  on  it  Meyer,  Words- 
worth, and  Altord  may  be  consulted  as  giving  the 
latest  summaries,  (jood  articles  will  be  found  un- 
der *<  Schatzung  '*  in  Winer,  Rtaiwb. ;  and  How 
zog*s  RtnUEnqfkhp,  A  very  full  and  exhaustive 
discussion  of  all  points  connected  with  the  sulgect 
is  given  by  Spanheim,  DuUa  Kvang.  ii.  3-9 ;  and 
Richardus,  Diat,  dt  Ctnmi  Augysti,  in  Meuthen'f 
Thesaurus^  ii.  428;  comp.  also  £llioott,  //uUeam 
Ltctwes^  p.  57.  1L  H.  P. 

*  The  exact  nature  of  the  census  at  the  time  oi 
our  Lord's  birth  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  we  know 
nothing  of  the  census  itself  except  what  Luke  telli 
us»  That  all  the  provmces  were  sul|jected  to  an 
iiwoypa^  indkates  nothing,  since  this  might  be 
on  one  plan  in  Syria  and  Judsa,  and  on  another  in 
GauL  At  that  age  of  Rome  it  was  still  the  policy 
not  to  smooth  down  all  the  dififerences  in  tho  em- 
pire. A.  W.  Zumpt  in  bis  recent  work,  Da$  G&- 
hurtt/ahr  Christi  (Leipa.  1869),  strives  to  show 
that  the  i,w»ypwp4i  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
levying  a  capitation  tax.  For  had  it  hten  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  census  of  Quirinius,  in  A.  D. 
6,  when  property  in  knd  was  certainly  registered 
and  assessed,  we  might  expect,  Zumpt  thinks,  to 
ba^-e  mention  made  <^  it  by  Josephus,  and  to  hear 
of  commotions  such  as  occurred  owing  to  that  cen- 
sus. But  if  triimtum  capUU  included  only  a  poll- 
tax,  of  equal  amount  for  all,  what  need  to  send 
the  population  to  the  ancestral  abodes  of  their 
tribes,  families,  and  smaller  subdivisions  ?  If  how- 
ever this  tax  included  also  a  levy  upon  movable 
property  (see  Rein,  in  Pauly  v.  irUnUum,  Marquardt 
in  Bekker-Marq.  iii.),  there  would  be  more  need  to 
make  a  registration  at  the  places  where  the  holdoa 
of  property  had  been  gathered  for  this  purpose  in 
earlier  times. 

This  census  then  cannot  be  shown  to  be  a  mere 
enumeration  of  inhabitants.  The  population  of 
the  provinces  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  counted 
except  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  taxable 
capacity.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Breviarium  of 
Augustus  contained  lists  of  the  population  of  the 
empire,  but  the  passages  (Tac.  AnmU.  i.  11 ;  SueU 
Autput.  sub  fin.,  Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  $  33,  ed.  Sturz) 
show  only  that  Augustus  had  prepared  a  brief 
statement  of  the  resources  of  tlie  empire  in  money 
and  troops  together  with  the  expenses.  Pliny  the 
eider,  although  often  referring  to  measurements  of 
distances  made  under  the  supen'isiou  of  Agrippa 
gives  no  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  general  tables  of  population.  A  passage  of 
the  lexicographer  Suidas,  under  the  word  Augustus, 
does  indeed  speak  of  an  enumeration,  l>ut  all  schol- 
ars admit,  we  believe,  that  the  fact  to  which  he  re- 
fers is  to  be  restricted  to  the  number  uf  Roman 
citizens.  In  the  other  passage  spoken  of  on  page 
3186,  it  is  clearly  implied  that  tribute  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  hiroypw^,  IliiB  passage,  notwitbsland 
ing  its  errora  and  its  derivation  from  a  (yhiistian 
writer,  who  had  Luke  ii.  in  bis  mind,  is  thougbt  by 
A.  W.  Zumpt  and  Marquardt,  two  of  the  leading 
archaBok>gists  of  our  day,  to  contain  substantial  truth 
(Zumpt,  «.  s.,  p.  160;  Bekker-Marq.  iii.  2.  1G8). 

The  difficulty  found  by  some  in  a  oensus.  of 
Judca,  when  Herod  was  king  there,  ia  best  met  by 
Wieseler,  in  his  recent  Btitt&gt  (Gotha,  1869),  s 
suppfement  to  his  Synop§e*  Herod  had  very  limited 
powen.  He  could  not  make  war  on  his  own  account, 
nor  even  coin  money  in  gold  and  silver.    Judavi 
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ted  been  ful^feot  to  tribato  from  PoiDpej*t  time 
Jown  to  the  appointment  of  Hwod  ae  king,  and 
kbcie  an  indkatlona  tliat  thia  ■olfieetion  to  Roman 
taxation  did  not  eeaae  at  hb  aoceaaion.  Comp. 
Wkaeler, «.  $.,  pp.  67, 68  ft.  If  made  under  tbe  di- 
reetion  of  the  pitaideot  of  Syria  by  Jewinh  oliieen, 
it  would  not  greatly  difler  from  a  timilar  registra- 
tion made  by  Herod,  nor  need  it  have  alarmed  tbe 
•ewa,  if  carefully  managed. 

Some  6nd  it  bard  to  beKeve  that  J«Meph,  if  living 
at  Naaareth,  could  be  obliged  to  go  to  Bethlehem 
to  be  I'egistered.  We  are  forced  to  say  that  noth- 
ing ia  known  of  the  relations  of  men  to  the  tribes 
and  towna  of  their  Others  at  this  period  of  Jewish 
hi»lory.  The  difficulty  here  is  an  ailment  from 
oMr  ignoranee  and  cannot  be  removed.  Tertullian, 
a  lawyer  of  no  mean  learning,  accepted  the  state- 
ment. If  it  be  called  niythioal,  we  can  fairly  aay 
that  the  myth  does  not  invent  new  usages  but 
grows  op  around  old  ones.  So,  then,  if  the  history 
of  our  Lord^s  birth  were  a  myth,  this  passage  it- 
self would  prove  that  Joseph  might  hare  gone  to 
iielhlehem  to  be  r^stered,  consistently  with  pre> 
vailing  neage  in  Judaa.  Add  to  this  that  fismily 
geiieslogies  were  still  kept  np,  as  ia  shown  by  the 
cases  of  Zaeharias,  father  of  John,  of  Anna, 
daughter  of  Fhauuel  (Luke  ii.  36),  though  bek>ng- 
ing  to  one  of  the  tsn  tribes,  of  our  Lord's  fiunily 
(Euseb.  Hitt.  m.  20),  and  by  the  £smily  registers 
of  Matthew  and  Luke,  which  at  least  show  that  it 
was  then  supposed  that  descent  might  be  and  ought 
to  be  traced  a  good  way  backwards. 

One  more  remark:  in  the  discussions  on  the 
taxing  and  some  other  hi8tori<al  difficulties,  Luke 
is  brought  to  the  stand  by  a  certain  class  of  writ- 
ers, as  if  he  had  no  *Jidependeut  authority  in  him- 
self. But  this  is  unfidr.  Luke's  honesty  la  more 
clear  than  thai  of  Joeephua,  and  his  accuracy  in 
many  respects  ia  shown  by  modem  research  to  be 
great.  If  one  puts  against  a  statement  of  his  the 
sbsenee  of  all  mention  by  Josephus,  or  other  hi»* 
lorians,  this  is  unfair,  and  prooeeda  upon  the  aa- 
Bumption  that  there  is  a  great  balance  of  proba- 
bility against  the  truth  <2  the  Gospels.  Such  jk 
one  should  also  remember  too,  that  Josephus  de- 
spatches the  whole  reign  of  Archelaus  in  a  few 
passages;  that  Dion  Canius  la  defective  Just  where 
we  want  his  testimony,  and  that  Tacitus  begins  hit 
annals  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  noticea  only 
that  which  is  politically  important  to  Rome. 

T.  D.  W. 

TE^AH  (nyp  [ttaughter]:  Tafi^ic:  Tabee), 
Eldest  of  the  sons  of  Nahor,  by  his  concubine  Reo- 
mah  (Gen.  xxii.  24).  Josephus  caUs  him  Tafiiuos 
{Ant  i.  6,  $  5). 

TEBALFAH  (^H^b^^  [Jtkovah  mmenn 
otpurifit;  Ges.]:  To^Ao/;  Alex.  TaiScAiof:  7*a- 
MioMY  Third  son  of  Hosah  of  the  ehikben  of 
Veimri  (1  Chr.  xxvl.  11). 

TETBETH.     [Month.] 

•  TEHAPHOVEHBS,  El.  xxz.  18.    (Tah- 

r42niEs.] 

TEHIN'NAH    (HJIli?    [cry  for    mercy, 

•lert^]:  Ooiiiufy;  Alex.  %aia\  [Comp.  ecerWC:] 
TtMmta).  The  Ikther  or  ftmnder  of  Ir-Nahaab, 
the  elty  of  Nabash,  and  son  of  Bihton  (1  Chr.  iv. 
IS)  His  name  only  occun  In  an  obscure  geneal- 
igy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  amcng  those  who  wn 
MBad '« the  men  of  Beebah.** 


TBKOA 
TBIIr-TRBB.    [Oak.] 

TEK(yA  and  TEKO^AH  (^ipi^,  tal  ft 
2  Sam.  xiv.  2  only,  r{^^F\  [see  bdov]:  %9mm$ 

and  e«ic«W;  Joseph,  ecicw^,  eeciSa:  T^Msirr, 
Tfifote)^  a  town  In  the  tribe  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xi 
6,  as  the  associated  places  ahow),  on  the  raqge  til 
hills  which  rise  near  Hebron,  and  atreteh  eaatward 
toward  the  Dead  Sea.  These  biOs  bound  the 
\iew  of  the  spectator  as  he  looka  to  the  sooth  froic 
the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Jerome  (in 
Amoiy  Proam.)  says  that  Tekoa  vraa  aix  Roman 
miles  from  Bethlehem,  and  that  as  he  wnte  (m 
Jerem.  vi.  1)  he  had  that  vilbige  daily  befiore  hia 
eyes  ( Thekoam  quotiflie  oculu  cermmiu).  In  hia 
Onomasticon  (art.  EUhece^  *EX0c«^)  he  repreaerts 
Tekoa  as  nine  miles  only  from  JmisaJem ;  but  else- 
where he  agrees  with  Eusebius  in  making  the  dia. 
tance  twelve  miles.  In  the  latter  eaae  he  rKkons 
by  the  way  of  Bethlehem,  the  usual  coune  in  goinsj 
from  the  one  pbee  to  the  other;  bnt  there  may 
have  been  also  another  and  shorter  way,  to  wfaieh 
he  has  reference  in  the  other  ouinpotation.  Some 
suggest  (Bachieiie,  PalSatmn^  ii.  60)  that  an  emr 
may  have  crept  into  Jerome^s  text,  and  tbat  wr 
should  read  hotke  there  instead  of  nint.  In  2 
Chr.  XX.  20  (see  also  1  Mace.  ix.  83),  mention  ia 
made  of ''  the  wikiemess  of  Tekoa,**  which  nniat  be 
understood  of  the  a4jacetit  region  on  the  caat  <A 
the  town  (seein/iv)*  which  in  its  physical  charac- 
ter auswers  so  entirely  to  that  designation.     It  ia 

evident  frtm  the  name  (doived  fnm  ^\IP\  *»te 

B^ke,"  said  of  driring  the  stakes  or  pina  into  the 
grotmd  for  securing  the  tent),  as  well  aa  from  the 
manifest  adaptation  of  the  region  to  paatoral  par- 
suits,  that  the  people  who  Uved  here  most  have 
been  occupied  mainly  as  shepherds,  and  that  Tekoa 
in  ita  best  days  could  have  been  little  more  than  a 
duster  of  tents,  to  which  the  men  retnmed  at  in- 
tervals from  the  ndghboring  pastorea,  and  in  which 
their  fifkmilies  dwelt  during  their  aheence. 

llie  Biblical  interest  of  Tekoa  arises,  not  so  much 
fh>m  any  events  which  are  related  aa  having  oe- 
cnrred  there,  as  from  ita  eounection  with  varioua 
persons  who  an  mentioned  in  Scriptoie.  It  is  not 
enumerated  in  the  Hebrew  catakijg^  of  towns  in 
Judah  (Josh.  xr.  49),  bnt  is  inserted  in  that  pM- 
sage  of  the  Septuagint  The  «*  wise  woman  **  whom 
Joab  employed  to  eflfeet  a  reeondliatioB  between 
Darid  and  Abaah>m  was  obtained  from  this  phee 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  2).     Here  also,  Ira,  the  son  of  Ikknl^ 

one  of  Darid's  thirty  **  mighty  men  **  (C^naS) 

waa  boen,  and  was  called  on  that  aooount  ^*  the  T»> 
koite"  (2Sam.xxiii.96).  It  waa  one  of  the  pheca 
which  Rehoboam  fortified,  at  the  beginning  of  hia 
reign,  as  a  defcnse  againat  invaaion  from  the  aouth 
(2  Chr.  xL  6).  Some  of  the  people  from  Tekoa 
took  part  in  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  afta 
the  ratoin  fhxn  the  Captivity  (Keh.  iU.  &,  27).  In 
Jer.  vi.  1  the  prophet  exchdma,  **  Blow  the  tram- 
pet  in  Tekoa  and  set  up  a  sign  of  fire  in  Beth-Hao- 
?erem  "  —  the  latter  profa«bly  the  »  Frank  Moun- 
tain," the  oone-ehaped  hill  so  ooospicoous  firom 
Bethlehem.  It  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  as  a 
waniing  of  the  appraaoh  of  eoemiea,  and  a  signel* 
fire  kindled  at  night  for  the  same  porpooe,  whkh 
are  described  here  as  so  appropriately  heaid  and 
seen,  in  the  hrur  of  danger,  among  the  nrwmtains 
of  Judah.  Put  Tekoa  la  chiefly  memorable  aa  ths 
birthpboe  of  the  prophet  Amoa,  wlio 
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ty  •  ipMfal  lotoe  CNm  facMwu  U  leave  hit  oeenpft- 
lia  as  M«  herdmao  **  and  ''a  gsthenr  of  wild 
lgi» '  aMd  «M  aeni  forth  UMBise  to  Bethel  to  teetify 
«piiiit  the  tins  of  the  kingdom  of  lenel  (Amoe  vii. 
14).*  Aoeaatooied  aa  Ainoe  was  to  a  ^eplieid'a 
liis»  he  muat  have  been  fiuoiliar  with  the  aoUtude 
•f  the  deewi,  and  with  the  dangen  there  ineideiit 
to  mch  an  oeeupatioo.  Some  c&et  of  hie  peeuliar 
naininK  andd  each  aoanee  may  be  traeed,  ae  eritioe 
thick  (l>e  Wetta.  £inL  im  AlU  TtaL  p.  366),  in 
the  eontenti  and  atjk  «f  hi*  pcophecj.  Jerome 
(iitf  Aai.  i.  S)  aayi|  **..*«  etiam  Amoe  pioph- 
ctam  qui  pastor  de  pastoribus  fuit  at  pastor  non  in 
kim  cukia  at  arlKxibiis  ae  vinais  wwisitis,  aut  certe 
inter  ejlvaa  ci  prsta  viranUa,  sed  in  lata  eremi  vae- 
fataUy  in  qaa  venatnr  leonum  Coritas  at  interfeetio 
pwnram,  artis  mm  tctacMi  mm  Mt'wumibug.**  **Tiie 
imntiHrj  of  his  Tisions,*'  njfi  Stanley,  *<is  fuU  of 
his  eouitry  life,  whether  in  Judaea  or  £pbniim. 
Thaioeiista  in  the  royal  meadows,  the  basket  of 
frnit,  vineyards  and  flg-taeei,  the  herds  of  eows 
rashing  hasdlesily  along  the  hill  of  Samaria,  the 
ihopherds  lighting  with  liens  for  their  prey,  the 
boo  and  the  bear,  the  heavy-laden  wagon,  the  sift- 
ing of  eam«  —  these  are  his  ligurss"  (Jewish 
CakarcA,  i.  d»9,  Auier.  ed.).  See,  also,  the  striking 
rsmarks  of  Dr.  Pusey  {IntrotL  ioAmot).  Compan 
Am.  JL  13,  iiL  4,  13,  ir.  1,  vi.  12,  vii.  1,  Ac, 

in  the  geoeakgiM  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  34,  and 
ir.  6),  Aahur,  a  posthumous  son  of  Uesson  snd  a 
biolter  of  Odeb,  is  meotioued  aa  the  fother  of 
Tckoa,  whieh  appean  to  mean  that  he  was  the 
bonder  of  Tokoa,  or  at  least  the  owner  of  that  vil- 
kgs.  (See  Boediger  in  Geeen.  Thtt,  ui.  1518.) 
If  he  was  the  owner  of  the  village,  it  was  of  coune 
in  bis  capacity  as  the  prmee  or  sheik  of  Tekoa 
(BathsMi.  Bieh€r  der  Chr.  p.  17). 

Tekoa  is  known  still  as  Ttkffa^  and,  though  it 
Gm  somewhat  aside  from  the  ordinary  route,  has 
bea  visited  and  described  by  several  reoent  travel- 
kts.  The  writer  was  there  on  the  2Ist  of  April, 
IS&S,  during  an  excursbn  from  Jeruialem  by  the 
vay  ef  BethMiem  and  UrtdM.  Its  distance  from 
BA  Lakm  agnea  precisely  with  that  attigiied  by 
the  eariy  writers  as  the  distauoe  between  Tekoa 
■td  BetUehem.  It  is  within  sight  also  of  the 
^  Flank  Monntmn,**  beyond  que8tk>n  the  &mou8 
Hcfodium,  or  site  of  Herod*s  Csstle,  which  Jose- 
phus  (A  J.  IT.  9,  §  5)  represents  m  near  the  an- 
Tekoa.  It  Ues  on  an  elevated  hill,  whksh 
Iteelf  out  into  an  Inegalar  plain  of  mod- 
erate eitent.  Its  <*  high  positkm  **  (Robinson, 
BSbL  Ret.  I  486)  **  gives  it  a  wide  prospect  To- 
uaid  the  northeast  the  land  slopes  down  toward 
Wadg  Kktrdt6n ;  on  the  other  skies  the  hUl  is 
sorroaivled  by  a  belt  of  level  table-land;  beyond 
viiieh  are  vaOeys,  and  then  other  higher  hills.  On 
the  south,  at  some  distance,  another  deep  valley 
nuia  off  southeast  toward  the  Dead  Sea.  The  view 
fe  this  direction  is  bounded  only  by  the  level  moan- 
tains  of  Moab,  with  frequent  bursts  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  seen  thruugh  openings  among  the  nigged  and 
desolate  intervening  mountaina."  The  scene,  on 
the  nnnMinn  «f  the  wflter*s  Joumey  above  reftrred 
lo,  was  eminently  a  pastoral  one,  and  gave  back  no 
ioiibt  a  faithful  image  of  the  olden  times     There 
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were  two  eneampments  of  shephcnts  tnen, 
ing  of  tents  covered  with  the  Mack  goat-skiaa  m 
commonly  used  for  that  purpon;  they  were  su^ 
ported  on  polM  and  turned  up  in  part  on  one  sida^ 
so  as  to  eiiabfo  a  person  without  to  hx>k  into  the 
interior.  Flocks  were  at  pasture  near  the  tenti 
and  on  the  remoter  hiU-sides  in  every  direction. 
There  wen  horees  and  cattle  and  camds  als0| 
though  thsse  were  not  eo  numerous  as  the  sheep 
and  goats.  A  well  of  living  water,  oi  the  outakiiti 
of  the  village,  wm  a  centre  of  great  iniereet  and 
activity;  women  were  coming  and  goirfc  with  their 
pitchers,  and  men  were  filling  the  troughs  to  watei 
the  animals  which  they  had  driven  thither  for  that 
pnrpoee.  The  genenl  aspect  of  the  regmn  waa 
sterile  and  unattraetive;  though  here  end  then 
were  patches  of  verdure,  and  some  of  the  fields, 
which  had  yielded  an  eariy  crop,  had  been  recently 
ploughed  up  as  if  for  some  new  speciM  of  cultivui- 
tion.  Fleecy  douds,  white  as  the  driven  snow, 
were  floating  toward  the  Dead  Sea,  and  their  shad- 
ows, as  they  chased  each  other  over  the  landscape, 
seemed  to  be  fit  emblems  of  the  changes  in  the  des- 
tiny of  men  and  natfona,  of  which  there  was  so 
much  to  remind  one  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a 
place.  Various  ruins  east  at  Tekoa,  such  as  the 
walls  of  housM,  cisterns,  broken  eolumiia,  and  heaps 
of  buildiog-etones.  Some  of  these  stonM  have  the 
so-called  **  bevehxl  "  edges  which  sre  supposed  to 
siiow  a  Hebrew  origin.  There  was  a  convent  hen 
at  the  banning  of  the  6th  century,  and  a  Chri»> 
tian  settlement  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders;  and 
undoui>tedly  moot  of  these  remains  belong  to  mod- 
em times  lather  than  andeut.  Among  time  ehould 
be  mentwned  a  baptismal  font,  sculptuied  out  of  a 
lituestoue  block,  three  feet  and  nine  inchM  deep, 
with  an  internal  diameter  at  the  top  of  four  feet, 
and  designed  evidently  for  baptism  as  administered 
In  the  Greek  Church.  It  stands  in  the  open  air, 
like  a  simihur  one  which  the  writer  saw  at  Jufnn^ 
near  Briiin^  the  ancient  Bethel.  [Ofhxi,  Amer. 
ed.]  See  more  folly  in  the  ChrUtian  Jiemem  (New 
York,  1853,  p.  619). 

Nesr  Tthtk'a^  among  the  same  mountains,  on 
the  brink  of  a  frigbtftd  precipice,^  are  the  ruins  ol 
Kk&rtUiltn^  which  sobm  have  thought  may  be  a 
oomiptkm  of  Rerioth  (Josh.  xv.  36),  snd  in  that 
esse  perhaps  the  birthpbce  of  Judas  the  traitor, 
who  was  thence  called  Iseariot,  ».«.*«  man  of  Keii- 
oth.*'  It  is  impossible  to  survey  the  scenery  of  the 
pbee,  and  not  feel  that  a  dark  spirit  would  find  iU 
self  io  its  own  dement  amid  thesedusion  and  wild- 
ncH  of  such  a  spot  High  up  ikom  the  bottom  ef 
the  ravine  is  an  opening  in  the  face  of  the  rocka 
which  leads  into  an  immense  subtsrrsnean  kby- 
rinth,  which  many  suppose  may  have  been  the 
(Java  of  AduUam,  in  whieh  David  and  his  foUoweta 
sought  refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  Sanl.  [Adul- 
LAM.]  It  is  bulge  enough  to  eontain  hundreds  of 
men,  and  is  capi^  of  defense  sgahist  almost  any 
attack  that  could  be  made  upon  it  from  without 
When  apaity  of  the  Tte^ks  feU  upon  TeU^a  and 
sacked  it,  A.  D.  1138,  most  of  the  inhabitants,  an- 
tieipating  the  danger,  fled  to  this  eavsm,  and  thus 
saved  thdr  Uves.  it  ii  known  among  the  Arabs 
ss  the  "  Cave  of  Befuge."    It  may  be  questioned 
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fRofaiuoo,  L  481)  irhetli«r  tbii  wm  the  uetml 
pkee  of  David's  retrMt,  Init  it  iUastmtet,  at  all 
evnts,  that  peouHar  geological  formation  of  the 
eountry,  which  acoounto  for  anch  frequent  alhiaiona 
lo  ^  dena  and  eaves  **  in  the  narrations  of  the  Bi- 
ble. The  writer  was  told,  as  a  common  opinion  of 
the  natives,  that  some  of  the  passages  of  this  par- 
ticular excavation  eiteoded  as  far  as  to  Hebron, 
several  miles  distant,  and  that  all  the  cord  at  Jeru- 
salem would  not  be  sufficient  to  serve  as  dew  for 
traversing  its  windings.  [Odollam.]  Tobler,  in 
bis  exploration  of  the  cave,  found  a  number  of  sar- 
eopbagi  and  some  PhcenioUn  insmiptions. 

One  of  Uie  gates  of  Jerusalem  in  Christian  times 
seems  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Tekoa.  Arculf, 
at  any  rate,  mentions  the  »*  gate  ealled  Tecuitis  " 
til  his  enumeration  of  the  gates  of  the  city  (a.  d. 
700).  It  appears  to  have  led  down  into  the  \'aUe7 
of  the  Kedrou,  probably  near  the  southern  end  of 
the  east  wall.  (See  Tobler's  Topogr.  van  Jeruta- 
lem^  p.  105.)  But  hb  description  is  not  \'ery  clear. 
Can  it  be  to  this  that  St.  Jerome  alludes  in  the 
■ingulai  expfessioii  in  the  £pit.  Panlm  (§  12), 
....  revertar  Jefotolymam  tt  per  Theeuam  at' 
que  Atnoe^  rutilnntem  montit  OUveti  Crucem  oiy»- 
ciam.  The  Church  of  the  Ascension  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Olivet  would  be  just  o[^MMite  a  gate  in  the 
sast  wall,  and  the  *'  glittering  cross  **  would  be  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  if  seen  from  beneath  its 
shadow.  Thane  is  no  more  jnimd  Jade  improba- 
bility in  a  Tekoa  gate  than  in  a  Bethlehem,  Jaffa, 
or  Damascus  gate,  all  which  still  exist  at  Jerusalem. 
But  it  is  strange  that  the  allusions  to  it  should  be 
BO  rare,  and  Uiat  the  circumstances  which  wade 
Tekoa  prominent  enough  at  that  period  to  cause  a 
gate  to  be  named  after  it  should  have  escaped  preo- 
ervation.  H.  B.  H. 

TEKO'A  (yS'^rj  [ttrikinfi,pUchingo/Unt$]: 

6«ir»f :  Theaia),  A  name  occurring  in  the  gmie- 
alogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  24,  iv.  6),  as  the  son 
of  Ashur.  There  b  little  doubt  that  the  town  of 
Tekoa  is  meant,  and  that  the  notice  implies  that 
the  town  was  colonized  or  founded  by  a  man  or  a 
town  of  the  name  of  AftHUB.  G. 

TBKO^TB,    THE    f^^^prin;  in  Chr. 

"*? V^n  [patr.] :  6  SeKmirnt  [Vat  Alex,  -ti-], 
I  etffwf  [Vat.  FA.  e€m#],  6  ecmw^t  [Vat  -r«i-; 
in  Neh.,  ol  Beimf/A,  Vat  -fiy,  Alex,  -ci^,  FA. 
-<i^,  -ffiy:]  de  Tkecua^  [TheauUs^  Thecutnm]). 
Ira  ben-Ikkesh,  one  of  David's  warriors,  is  thus 
designated  (2  Sam.  xxiU.  96;  1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii. 
9).  The  common  people  among  thk  TKKomcs 
iitplayed  great  activity  in  the  repairs  of  the  wall 
%d  Jerusalem  under  Ndiemiah.  They  undertook 
two  fengths  of  the  rebuilding  (Neh.  iu.  6,  27). 
It    is    however  speeially    mentioned    that    their 

•loidfl**  (DrP3^)  took  no  part  in  the  work. 

G. 

TSU-A3IB  (^'^S^bn  [ChaM.  conUUC]  : 
piir4mp9si  fid  €Loenmm  ntfwtrum  frugum)  [Es.  ill. 
15]  WM  proliably  a  city  of  ChakJKa  or  Babylonia, 
Ml  of  Upper  Meaopotamia,  as  generally  imagined. 


ia  this  instance  his  rsndering  Is  more  worthy  of 
,  because  It  noiild  have  been  easy  Ibr  him  to 
lave  ioterprsted  the  name  as  the  RabMs  do,  with 
iiliQes  Indittons  he  was  well  aequalnted. 

b  A  dmilar  fkney  in  refcrence  to  the  oame  Bmx 
a  tsB.  xl.  8}  is  found  in  the  Midiash.    It  to 
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(See  Oalmei  on  Ea.  iii.  15,  and  Wiuer,  ati 
The  whole  scene  of  Eaekiel*s  prcaehing  and 
seeots  to  have  been  Chald«a  Proper;  and  the 
Chebar,  as  already  obeerved  [see  Chebak},  was 
not  tlie  JTAoAottr,  but  a  braoeb  of  the  Ewphiat^a. 
Ptolemy  has  in  tUa  regfon  a  Thel-beDeaoe  and  a 
Thal-atha  {Geograpk.  r.  20);  hot  ncitber  Bame 
can  be  identiAed  with  Tel-abib,  unksa  we  auppoos 
a  serious  corruption.  The  element  ^  Tel  **  in  Td- 
abib,  is  undoubtedly  "  hiH."  Tt  is  applied  to  nod- 
em  times  by  the  Arabs  especially  to  the  moonda  or 
heaps  which  mark  tlie  site  of  ruined  oitieB  all  oeev 
the  Mesopotamiatt  phiin,  an  appBcation  not  very 
remote  tnm  the  Hebrew  use,  aeoording  lo  wfaieli 
u  Tel "  la  *'  especiaUy  a  heap  of  stooca  "  (Geeen. 
etd  voe,).  It  thus  forms  the  fovt  syUafale  in  many 
modem,  as  in  many  andent  names,  throaf{lioat 
Babyfonia,  Assyria,  and  Syria.  (Seo 
BibL  OrienL  iii.  pt  U.  p.  784.) 

The  LXX.  have  given  a  transblion  of  the 
by  which  we  can  see  that  they  did  not  regard  ii  aa 
a  proper  name,  but  which  is  qnite  inexplieaiiiB. 
The  Vulgate  likewise  translates,  and  coneetly 
enough,  so  far  as  Hebrew  scholarship  is  eoneened ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  tlmt  the 
word  is  really  a  proper  name,  and  Ihevcfore  ovght 
not  to  be  translated  m  alL  O.  R. 

TEXAH  (rhj^  [ftrcodt]:  OoXe^s;  Alex. 
eoXc:  Thalt).  A  deseendanl  of  Kphraim,  and 
ancestor  of  Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  85). 

TBVAIM  (Dnjlbl|n,  witb  the  aitiela 
\lnfnb»] :  4v  ToKyikois  iu  both  MSS.,  and  ao  also 
Joaepfaus:  quati  agnot).  The  place  at  whieh  Saul 
collected  and  numbered  his  forces  before  his  attack 
on  Amalek  (1  Sam  xv.  4,  only).  It  may  lie  iden- 
tical with  Telem,  the  southern  poaition  of  which 
would  be  suitable  for  an  expedition  againat  Ama- 
lek; and  a  certain  support  is  given  to  ibis  by  the 
mention  of  the  name  (Thailam  or  Tbdam)  in 
the  LXX.  of  2  Sam.  iii.  12.  On  the  other  hand 
the  reading  of  the  LXX.  in  1  Sam.  xv.  4  (not  only 
in  the  Vatican  MS.,  but  also  in  the  Alex.,  usnallj 
so  ck)8e  an  adherent  of  the  Hebrew  text),  and  ol 
Josephus  {AfU.  vi.  7,  §  2),  who  is  not  given  to  fol- 
low o  the  LXX.  skvisbly  —  namely,  Gtlgal,  ia  le- 
markable;  and  when  the  fiequent  connection  of  that 
sanctuary  with  Saul's  history  is  rsooUected,  ii  is  al- 
most sufficient  to  induoe  the  bdisf  that  in  this  caas 
the  LXX.  and  Joeephus  have  preserved  the  right 
name,  and  that  instead  of  Tekim  we  should,  with 
them,  read  Gilgal.  It  should  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  exhibit  no  variation 
in  the  name,  and  that,  excepting  the  LXX.  and  the 
Taigum,  the  Versions  all  agree  with  the  Hebrew, 
llie  Targum  renders  it  ^^bunbe  of  the  Passover," 
according  to  a  curious  foncy,  mentioned  ebewheie 
in  the  Jewish  books  (  Talhd  on  1  Snm.zv.  4,  Ac.), 
that  the  anny  met  ai  the  Paasover,  and  thai  the 
census  was  taken  by  counting  the  lambo.*  This 
is  pertly  Indorsed  by  Jerome  in  the  VmlgaU, 

G. 

TBLASnSAB  {"^^^F]  [AMtgriam  JbsO]: 
SaMa94p,    Oec|«d0;   [Ales.  'eaXatrwm^   BaMfimin 


literany  as  meaning  **  broken  pieces  of 
which,  as  by  eounlsis,  tte  nwasbering 
Baesk  and  Telalm  avs  eoosldBied  hj  the 
as  two  of  the  tsn  nninhsrii^  eC 
Ihtovs. 
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ftk  b  Uy  eifiM:]  Tk^auoTf  TktUasutr)  b 
iMtkmtd  in  S  KTxiz.  13  and  in  !■.  ixzvii.  19  m 
idly  inhabited  by  ^the  diildran  of  Eden^**  wUeh 
M  ban  eonqnerad,  «nd  wm  held  in  the  time  of 
SwniThmb  by  tlie  Anyriane.  In  the  former  pee- 
■^  tlie  name  ia  rather  difibrently  gifen  both  in 
Hebieir  and  Engliih.  [Tmblasar.]  In  both 
it  if  ooonected  with  Goian  (Gauzanttii),  Haran 
(Ckrrhs,  now  Uarrany,  and  Bewph  (the  Rtwtppa 
ti  the  Aieyrian  Inaeriptioni),  all  of  whieh  belong 
to  the  Ikiil  eoontry  above  the  Upper  Meeopotamfam 
piun,  the  diitrict  from  whieh  rite  the  KkaHir  and 
Bttik  men.  [See  MsaopoTAMiA,  Goeak,  and 
Habab.]  li  ia  quite  in  aoeordanoe  with  the  indi- 
ettknt  <rf  loealiiy  wliieh  arise  from  this  oonueetionf 
to  find  Eden  joined  in  another  peeeage  (l£s.  xzvii. 
»)  vith  Haran  and  Aeahur.  TchMtar,  the  ehief 
dty  of  a  tribe  known  ae  the  Bern  Ethn^  must  hare 
becD  in  Weitem  Meeopotamiaf  in  the  neighborhood 
if  Uemn  and  Oria.  It  would  be  uncritical  to 
ittempt  to  fix  the  locality  more  exactly.  The  name 
ii  ooe  whieh  might  have  been  given  by  the  Aesyr- 
■m  to  any  phuse  where  they  had  built  a  temple 
to  Aaehar,*  and  henoe  perhaps  its  application  by 
(he  Taignms  to  the  Besen  of  Gen.  x.  13,  which 
aast  have  been  <m  the  l^igris,  near  Nineveh  and 
OiUl    [Kjdkm.]  O.  B. 

TB'LBli  (D^9  [<npre«Mii]:  Mou^m;* 
AIslTsAc^:  TtUm).  One  of  the  cities  in  the 
Btnms  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  34).  It  occurs 
beteeen  Zira  (noi  the  Ziph  of  David's  escape)  and 
Bxaloth:  but  haa  not  been  identified.  The  name 
DiaMm  is  found  in  Van  de  Velde's  map,  attached 
to  a  district  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Rvb- 
kL  el-BatU,  south  of  tl^MWi  and  Ar^arak  —  a 
podtkm  very  suitable;  but  whether  the  eoiueidenoe 
o(  the  name  is  merelj  accidental  or  not,  is  not  at 
pmnt  ssoertainable.  Tefem  is  identified  by  some 
with  Tcbtm,  which  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  text  of 
1  Ssm.  XT.  4;  but  there  is  nothing  to  say  either 
br  or  against  thia. 

The  LIX.  of  8  Sam.  iiL  13,  in  both  MSS.,  ex- 
Ubito  a  singular  variation  from  the  Hebrew  text. 

isstoadof  •'on  the  spot"  (VipH^t  A.  V.  ineor- 
■cdy,  uon  his  behalf*')  they  read'  ^^to  Thailam  (or 
Ihetom)  where  he  was."  If  this  variation  should 
bs  sehstsntisfed,  there  is  some  pcobabiaty  that 
Men  or  Tefaum  if  intended.  David  waa  at  the 
hM  Uttg,  and  quartered  in  Hebron,  but  there  is 
3  issson  to  suppose  that  he  had  rdinquished  his 
wrssding  habits;  and  the  south  country,  whers 
Tdcm  lay,  had  formerly  been  a  favorite  field  for 
hh  expeditious  (1  Sam.  xxvu.  8-11). 

lbs  Vat  LXX.  in  Josh.  xix.  7.  adds  the  name 
•aXx*^  between  Remmon  and  Ether,  to  the  towns 
ef  Simeon.  This  is  said  by  Kusebius  {OnomatL) 
tad  Jcroms  to  have  been  then  existing  as  a  very 
hige  vilkgs  called  TheUa,  16  miles  south  of  Eleu- 
tboopoUik  It  ia  however  claimed  as  equivalent  to 
Tbouu.  G. 

TEliBM  (t3^  [^jjpresiKm]:  TcA^^^;  [Vat 
TcXi|^;  PA  1  Alex.  TcAXi^u:  Tdun),  A  porter 
V  doorkeeper  of  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Eira, 
^  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ear.  x.  34).    He 
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ia  probably  the  same  as  Talmon  In  KdL  ztt.  H. 
the  name  being  that  of  a  fiunily  rather  than  ef 
an  individual.    In  1  Esdr.  ix.  35  he  h  caOsd  Totr- 

BAlflCS. 

TEL-HAB'SA,    or    TEI^HAB-ESHA 

(W^fhn-bg  [see  below]:  esAopn^ii;  [in  Ear., 

Vat  corrupt;  in  Neh.,  Vat  FA  A/yiro-o,  Alex. 
%9\apaa'^  Tkelharta)  was  one  of  the  Babylonian 
towns,  or  villages,  from  which  some  Jews,  who 
*•  could  not  show  their  fother's  house,  nor  their 
seed,  whether  they  were  of  Israel,"  returned  to 
Judaa  with  Zerubbabel  (Ear.  ii.  59;  Keh.  vii.  61). 
(jesenius  renders  the  term  •«  Hill  of  the  Wood  '* 
{Leas,  ad  voc).  It  was  probably  in  the  low  coon- 
try  near  the  sea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tel-Mdah 
and  Cherub;  but  we  cannot  identiQr  it  with  any 
known  site.  G.  B. 

TBL-MBXAJBE  (nb^-b^l  [Aift  o/  adQ: 

ecA/icA^Xt  •tA/MA^tf;  [Vat.  m  Ear.,  OcpficAff- 
0a;  Alex.  ecA/i<X<A,  etAufAey'^  FA.  in  Neh., 
efpftcActf:]  Themaia)  is  Joined  with  Tel-Harsa 
and  Cherub  in  the  two  passages  already  cited  under 
TbI/-Har8A.  It  is  perhaps  the  Thelme  of  Ptolemy 
(v.  20),  whieh  some  wrongly  read  as  Theame 
(eEAMH  for  eEAMH),  a  city  of  the  low  salt  tract 
near  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  probably  the  name, 
whieh  means  ««UiU  of  Salt"  (Gesen.  Lex,  ffeb, 
sub  voc.).  Cherub,  which  may  be  pretty  surely 
identified  with  Ptolemy's  Chiripha  (Xipi^),  was 
in  the  same  region.  G.  B. 

TB'MA  (Mp'^ri  [on  the  righi,  ecmth] :  eai/iir: 
Tkema^  [tert-a  Auttt-i]).  The  ninth  son  of  bb- 
mael  ((sen.  xxv.  15;  1  Chr.  L  30);  whence  the 
tribe  called  after  him,  mentioned  in  Job  n.  19, 
^  The  troops  of  Tema  looked,  the  companies  of 
Sheba  waited  for  them,*'  and  by  Jeremiah  (xxt. 
33),  M  Dedan,  Tema,  and  Bux; "  and  also  the  land 
ooeupied  by  this  tribe:  ^  The  burden  upon  Arabia. 
In  the  forest  in  Arabia  shall  ye.lodge,  O  ye  trav- 
elling companies  of  Dedanim.  The  inhabitanta  of 
the  land  of  Tema  brought  water  to  him  that  waa 
thirsty,  they  prevented  with  their  bread  him  thai 
fied"  (Is.  xxi.  13, 14). 

The  name  b  identified  satiaftetorily  with  TVymd, 


«tt 


HIU 

n 


er  Aaehi 


eeold  rfgniiy  einpir  "the 

I  lli4«ae,  ('  the  IllU  of  Ana,**  a  aanie  whiob 
isns  le  have  been  applied  in  later  tioMi  to  the  dty 
<ilM  hj  the  Aaey  riaos  "  Aaahur,»  and  marked  by  the 
Msi  at  Kikh  A*  rghat    (jSteph.  Bys.  ad  voo.  TcAdve. ) 


»-L*a3|  a  small  town  on  the  confines  of  Syria, 
between  it  and  Wadi  eUKur^  on  the  road  of  the 
Damascus  pilgrim-caravan  {Mardeid^  s.  v.).  It  ia 
in  the  neighN)rhood  of  Doomat  d^endel,  which 
agrees  etymologically  and  by  tradition  with  the 
Ishmaelite  Dumah,  and  the  country  of  Keyddr, 
or  Kedar.  Teymd  is  a  well-known  town  and 
district,  and  la  appropriate  in  every  point  of  vi9W 
as  the  chief  settlement  of  lahmael's  son  Tenia.  It 
b  commanded  by  the  eastle  called  eUAblak  (or 
el-Abiak  eUFard),  of  Ea-Semiiw-al  (Samuel)  Iba- 
'Adiyh  the  Jew,  a  contemporary  of  Imrh  el-Key« 
(a.  d.  550  eir.);  but  acoofding  to  a  tradition  il 
was  built  by  Solomon,  which  points  at  any  rate  to 
its  antiquity  (eomp.  et-Bekree^  in  Mardtid^  iv.  39); 
new  in  ruins,  described  as  being  built  of  rubUe 
and  crude  bricks,  and  said  to  be  named  eLAbhk 
torn  baring  whiteness  and  redness  in  its  stniHuri 


k  The  paamcs  Is  in  sneb  eenAision  in  the  Ti 
,  that  1*  to  dlAeult  rtghHy  to  assign  the 
and  impQsable  to  uftr  anything  from  the 


nas 
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{Mar^tid,  f.  v.  Abiak),  TUt  iortMn  tMmt,  Uki 
Ihat  of  Doomat  tUwUi,  to  b«oM  of  the  •tro^. 
holds  tlmt  mntt  have  proUotod  the  aannui  itnile 
ilong  the  oorthern  fix>ntier  of  Armhia;  und  thojr 
ncaUtbe  PMM|{«  foUowiog  th«  «oiiinaitioo  of  the 
lODt  of  IflbmaAl :  **  Thew  [are]  the  tons  of  lehniMl, 
•nd  thew  [era]  their  nanei,  by  their  totamtj  and 
by  their  caiUe»f  twehre  prineai  Moonlliig  to  their 
oationt**  (Gea.  zxt.  16). 

Teymd  ligniilei  ««a  deeift,**  *«ao  vntUled  dia- 
tiiet,**  etc.  Freytag  (f.  v.)  writea  the  name  with- 
out a  long  final  aHif,  but  not  ao  the  Mardmd. 

Ptolemy  (ziz.  6)  mention!  Biu^ai  in  Arabia  Da- 
e«ta,  which  may  be  the  aama  pSaoe  aa  the  esiiting 
Teymd.  The  LXX  reading  eeema  to  hara  a  reler- 
mot  to  TxHAS,  which  eee.  &  8.  P. 


•  M  The  laoopa  of  Tema,**  » the  companies  of 
Sheba**  (Job  vi.  19),  elsewhere  referred  to  as 
*« predatory  bands**  [Shsba],  were,  probably, 
aompanies  of  travellers,  or  caravans,  crossing  the 
vildemess  in  the  dry  season.  Perched  with  tliini, 
they  praised  forward  with  eegcr  hope  to  tlie  re- 
■ambered  beds  of  winter^treams,  only  to  find  that 
nndor  the  extreme  heat  the  winding  **  brook  "  had 
disappeared  — evaporated  and  abeoi^ed  in  the  sands 
—leaving  its  eiiannel  ae  dry  aa  the  contiguous 
desert  Tlieir  keen  disappointment  was  a  lively 
image  of  the  experience  of  Job,  wiien  in  bis  deep 
afflicti<m  be  looked  for  sympathy  from  his  brethren, 
and  listened  to  censure  instead  of  oondolenoe. 
The  simile,  poetic  and  vivid,  is  scarcely  less  forci- 
ble in  its  broader  application  to  the  illuMveness  of 
the  fidrest  earthly  promises  and  to  the  fadiitf  hopes 
of  mortals.  [Deceitfully,  Amer.  ed. ;  Rivkb, 
2.]  S.  W. 

TBIAAN  (19*^/?  [«•  A»  riffht  hand,  tftmlM]: 
flat^irlrT  JTttnum).  L  A  eon  of  Elipbaa,  eon  of 
Em  by  Adah  (Gen.  zxxvi.  11;  1  Chr.  i.  86,  58), 
allsrwards  narofMi  as  a*  duke  (phyhurch)  of  Edom 
(ver.  16),  and  mentioned  again  in  the  separate  list 
(▼?.  40-48)  of  Vthe  names  of  the  rulers  [that 
came]  of  Esau,  according  to  their  families,  after 
their  places,  by  their  names;  **  ending,  •*  theee  be 
the  dukes  of  Bdom,  according  to  their  habitations 
in  the  land  of  their  poeseasion:  be  [is]  Esau  the 
ftither  of  the  Edomitea.*' 

it.  [Rom.  VaL  SofMy,  Am.  {.  19;  FA.  and  Sin. 
Bf^ioy,  Jer.  zlix.  7,  Ob.,  Hab. :  Theman,  autUr, 
wteridiet,]  A  eoontry,  and  probably  a  city,  named 
after  the  Edomite  phylareh,  or  from  which  the 
phyhrch  took  his  name,  as  may  be  perhape  inferred 
from  the  verses  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  just  quested.  The 
Hebrew  signifies  «*aoBth,'*  etc.  (see  Job  ix.  9;  Is. 
iliii.  6;  baides  the  use  of  it  to  mean  the  aouth 
side  of  the  Tabernacle  in  Ex.  xxvi.  and  xxvii.,  etc.); 
and  it  ia  probable  that  the  land  of  Teman  waa  a 
■Mithcm  portion  of  the  land  of  Edom,  or,  ia  a 
wider  aenae,  that  of  the  aona  of  the  East,  the 
Beoe-kedem.  Teman  is  mentioned  in  five  placea  by 
the  Prophets,  in  four  of  which  it  is  connected  with 
SdoB,  showing  it  to  be  the  same  place  as  that  in- 
liaated  in  the  liat  of  the  dukes;  tiriee  it  k  named 
irlthDedan. 

•*  Concerning  Edom,  thus  eaith  tlie  Lord  of 
horts:  [Is]  wisdom  no  mors  in  Teman  ?  is  oounael 
pHiahed  from  the  prudent?  is  their  wisdom  van- 


ished? Fist  yt,  ton  bade,  dwell  deep,  O 
itante  of  Dedan**  (Jer.  xhx.  7,  8);  and  «I  «■ 
make  It  [Edom]  denlate  from  Teman;  and  they 
of  Dedan  ehaB  fdl  by  the  ewonl "  (Ei.  zzr.  18). 
This  eeoneeUon  with  the  gnat  Ketarahite  triba 
af  Dedan  gives  additkaal  importanee  to  Teman, 
and  helpa  to  fix  ka  geographical  position.  Tim  ia 
fiuiher  deinad  by  a  pamsge  in  the  ehapter  of  Jer. 
ahvady  cited,  ▼▼.  M,  SI,  when  H  is  said  of  Kdom 
and  Temaa,  ^Tha  earth  is  moved  at  the  nolae  of 
their  fiUI;  al  the  eiy  the  noiee  thereof  ww  heaid 
hi  the  Red  fiea  (yam  Bufy'  In  the  aabfima 
prayer  of  Habakkuk,  it  la  written,  «God  eame 
from  Tamaa,  and  the  Holy  One  from  Moont  Psarao  *" 
(tti.  8).  Jeramhih,  it  haa  been  aeen,  spmka  of  the 
wiedom  of  Teman;  and  the  propheey  of  Oladlah 
faDpUea  the  aama  (tt.  8,  9),  «*  Shall  I  not  in  that 
day,  aaith  the  Lord,  even  destroy  the  wise  (men) 
out  of  Edom,  and  ondetetanding  oat  of  the  mowut 
of  Esaa?  And  thy  [mighty]  men,  O  Temaa,  ahall 
ha  diamayed."  bi  wiedom,  the  deecendaota  cf 
Eano,  and  eapeeially  the  hibabitants  of  Tcamii, 
aeem  to  hava  been  praiiminent  among  the  acnt  cf 
theEaai. 

In  common  with  meat  Edomite  namea,  T^Bnma 
appears  to  have  been  kot.  The  occupation  of  tha 
country  by  the  Nabathieana  aeenis  to  have  oblit- 
erated almost  all  of  the  tiaom  (always  obscure)  of 
the  migratory  tribea  of  the  deeert.  It  is  not  likely 
that  much  can  ever  be  done  by  modem  reoeairh  tc 
elear  up  the  early  hiatoiy  of  this  part  of  the  •'eaat 
comitry.**  Tkue,  Enaebius  and  Jerome  mention 
Teman  aa  a  town  in  their  day  diatant  18  mHat 
(according  to  Eusebius)  from  Pctra,  and  a  Romaa 
post.  The  identification  of  the  existing  Maan  (aee 
Burckbardt)  with  thia  Teman  may  be  geograpb- 
ically  correct,  bat  H  eamioi  rest  on  etymoliQfieal 
groaads. 

The  gentilio  noon  of  Teman  la  ^Vf^fS  (Job  it 
11;  xxu.  1),  and  Eltphaa  the  Temanite  wm  ana 
of  the  wise  men  of  Edon.  The  gen.  n.  oaeon 
also  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  84,  where  the  bad  of  Daamnl 
(so  ui  the  A.  v.)  is  mentioned.  E.  S-  P. 

TWMJlSL    [Tbmax.] 

TB'MANITB.    [Tbmaji.] 

TBM-ENI  O^O^iQ  [potr.]:  ea<^e  Tfta- 
mam),  8oa  of  Aahur,  the  fcther  of  Tckoa,  by  ftte 
wifc  Naaiah  (1  Chr.  It.  6).     [I^kqa.] 

•  TEMPERANOE  (A.  Y.  Acts  zi>.  tt. 
Gel.  ▼.  98;  9  Pet  i  6)  is  the  tendering  of  the 
Greek  fytcpdrcio,  which  signifies  '<  self-eontnJ,*' 
the  rsatraini  of  otf  the  appetites  and  pamione. 
*»  Temperate  '*  is  used  In  the  A.  V.  in  a  ounespoud- 
ing  sense.  A. 


a  *  In  some  of  the  top^vraphioal  aUuaiona  In  this 
sttlala,  the  rasdw  will  raoogniss  the  sothor's  peoatiar 
Hid  unsupported  theory  nepectlng  the  topogni^  of 
which  we  have  examined  in  the  artlcla 


TBMPLB.«  There  is  periiapa  no  boUiBg  of 
the  ancient  world  which  has  excited  ao  maah  at 
tention  since  the  time  of  ita  deatmction  aa  tiM 
Temple  which  Sotomon  built  at  Jerwaleoa,  and  Hi 
auooeasor  aa  rebuilt  by  Herod.  Its  qxiila  wae 
considered  worthy  of  fbrming  the  principal  illaa- 
tradon  of  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  of  Roman 
triumphal  arches,  and  Jnatinian^a  highest  ardd- 
tednral  ambiUon  waa  that  be  might  surpaaa  iL 
nuoughout  the  Middle  Ages  it  influsnoed  to  a 
considaabb  degree  the  frame  of 


ad-K  and  wbMi  w 
bte 


this  ediflee— ifts  hlsloiy,  te  tern, 
signs,  s^le  cT  arohllsetam,  ets.  8.  W. 
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■i  Hi  ptwlhritfan  wan  the  mtofawords  and  ndlj- 
kg  paints  of  all  ■■■odaticww  of  buUden.  Siiiot 
ih«  itvivsl  of  iMnii^  in  tbo  16Ui  oeoiury  iU 
sfiBgomaito  hiiTa  amplovad  the  pent  of  niimber- 
\m  lnni«i  anliquarinna,  and  arehitaeta  of  every 
oouDtiy  have  vested  their  seieoee  in  trying  to  i»> 
pfodiMs  its  forms. 

But  it  is  Doi  only  to  Christiaos  that  the  Temple 
rf  Sobmon  is  so  intensting;  tlie  whole  Mohain- 
ludsu  worid  hioic  to  it  as  the  foundation  of  all 
Kdutestmal  laiowlc«|g^  ^nd  the  Jews  still  reeall 
iU  ftlories  and  sigh  over  their  loss  with  a  constant 
ttBseitj,  immatfhad  bj  that  of  aojr  other  people 
IB  aay  ether  bnilding  of  the  ancient  world. 

With  all  this  interest  and  attention  it  might 
(liriy  be  ssinmfld  that  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  aid  on  soeh  a  sul^jeet  —  that  every  source  of 
JDJurmstioo  lisd  been  ransacked,  and  every  form  of 
mtontion  long  agi>  exhausted,  and  some  settlement 
of  the  dispoted  points  arrived  at  which  had  been 
Seoenlly  accepted.  This  is,  however,  tu  from 
bcmg  \ib  case,  and  fnw  things  would  be  more  curi- 
ous than  a  coDecUon  of  the  various  restorations 
that  have  been  proposed,  as  siiowing  wliat  difierent 
metoiogs  may  be  applied  to  the  same  set  of  simple 
•ithiteetnrsl  terms. 

lbs  most  important  work  on  this  subject,  and 
thit  which  was  principally  followed  by  restoren 
m  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  was  that  of  the 
brothoi  Pradl,  Spanish  Jesuits,  better  luown  as 
YiBslpuidL  Thau*  woric  was  published  in  folio  at 
SoQK,  19G&-1604,  superbly  ilhistrated.  Their  idea 
i  SolNDon's  Temple  waa,  that  both  in  dimensions 
ttd  imngemeut  it  was  vei7  like  the  Escurial  in 
Sptin.  But  it  ia  by  no  means  dear  whether  the 
EKorial  was  being  built  while  their  book  was  in 
the  pres^  in  order  to  look  like  the  Temple,  or 
wb«chcr  its  authors  took  their  klea  of  the  Temple 
from  the  palace.  At  all  events  their  deaign  b  so 
omch  the  more  bcautiftil  and  commodious  of  the 
kao^  thst  we  cannot  but  ngiet  that  Herrera  was 
•ot  mployed  on  the  book,  and  the  Jesuits  set  to 
nild  the  palace. 

Wkn  the  French  eipeditlon  to  E^ypt,  ia  tha 
iat  Tears  ef  this  eentury,  had  made  the  world 
hmilbrwith  the  wonderfiil  arcbiteetund  remafais 
tf  that  eomtry,  every  one  jumped  to  the  oondueion 
that  Sokmon's  Temple  must  have  been  designed 
■iv  sn  Egyptian  model,  forgetting  entirely  how 
)rtM  that  land  of  bond^e  was  to  the  IsneMtea, 
aid  bow  completely  aU  the  eidiiMnees  of  their 
tdipsn  wars  opposed  to  the  idoktries  they  had 
enpsd  foom —  forgetting,  too,  the  esnturies  which 
had  iiapsed  smee  the  Eaode  before  the  Tsmple  wm 
■seiri,  sod  how  littJe  eommnnieation  of  any  sort 
Ihaa  bad  been  between  the  two  eoontries  hi  the 


lbs  Assyrisn  diseoverfos  of  Botta  and  Layard 
haas  within  the  laet  twenty  yeaia  given  an  entirely 
diieetkii  to  the  rasearcbes  of  die  restorers,  and 
time  with  a  very  considerable  prospect  of  suo- 
WM,  far  the  anak)giss  are  now  true,  and  whatever 
•n  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  sul^  is  in  the 
nikt  dSraetlon;  The  original  seata  of  the  pragen- 
itwi  «f  the  Jewieh  ness  were  in  Meeopotamia. 
Hair  h^goage  waa  praetieaUy  the  eame  aa  that 
fokn  en  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  Their  hiatorieal 
Miibes  were  eoneentaneons,  and,  so  for  as  wa  can 
Mp«  ehnost  aU  the  outward  qrmbolism  of  their 
i|^ooBwasthesama,orneariyso.  Unfortunately, 
Waew,  no  Assyrian  temple  baa  yet  been  ea- 
^Med  of  a  nature  to  thr  w  Buch  iigbt  on  tnis 
801 
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sttltieet,  and  we  are  still  foroed  to  have  leeonna  m 
the  later  buiklings  at  Penepolis,  or  to  general  da- 
ductlons  from  the  style  of  the  neari?  cootempocary 
aeouhu*  buildings  at  Nineveh  and  dsewbere,  for 
such  illustrations  as  are  available.  These,  however, 
nearly  suffios  for  all  that  is  required  for  Solomon's 
Temple.  For  the  details  of  that  erected  by  Herod 
we  must  look  to  Borne. 

Of  the  intermediate  Temple  erected  by  Zemb- 
babel  we  know  very  little,  Imt,  from  the  drcum- 
stanoa  of  its  having  been  erected  under  Persian 
influences  contemporaneously  with  the  buiklings  at 
Penepolis,  it  is  perhaps  the  one  of  which  it  irould 
be  most  easy  to  leatore  the  details  with  anything 
like  certainty. 

Before  proceeding,  howe^ier,  to  inveetigate  the 
arrangements  of  the  Temple,  it  is  indiapensable 
fiiat  carefully  to  determine  tboee  of  the  Tabemada 
which  Moses  caused  to  be  erected  in  the  Deeert  of 
Sinai  immediately  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
Law  from  that  mountain.  For,  as  we  shall  prea- 
enily  see,  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  nothing  mon 
nor  less  than  an  eiact  repetition  of  that  earlier 
Temple,  diflbring  only  in  being  erected  of  mora 
durable  materials,*  and  with  exactly  double  the 
dimensions  of  its  prototype,  but  still  in  every  essen 
tial  respect  so  identical  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
one  &i  indispensable  in  order  to  understand  the 
other. 

Tabbrmacls. 

The  written  authorities  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Tabernacle  are,  first,  the  detailed  account  to  be 
found  in  the  26th  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  repeated 
in  the  86th,  verses  8  to  88,  without  any  variation 
beyond  the  slightest  possible  abridgment.  Seo> 
oodly,  the  account  given  of  the  building  by  Joeephna 
{AnL  iii.  6),  which  is  so  nearly  a  repetition  of  the 
account  found  in  the  Bible  that  we  may  feel  assursd 
that  he  had  no  really  Important  authority  befon 
him  except  the  one  which  is  equally  accessible  to 
US.  Indeed  we  might  almost  pot  his  account  on 
one  aide,  if  it  were  not  that,  being  a  Jew,  and  aa 
much  nearer  the  time,  he  may  have  had  accees  to 
some  traditional  aooounta  which  may  have  enabled 
him  to  reallM  its  appearance  more  leadily  than  wo 
can  do,  and  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  technical 
terms  may  have  snablsd  him  to  understand  what 
we  might  otherwise  be  unable  to  expUin. 

The  additional  indieataons  contained  in  the  Tal- 
mud  and  in  Philo  are  so  few  and  indistinct,  and 
are  besides  of  such  doubtful  authenticity,  that  they 
practically  add  nothii^  to  our  knowledge,  and  may 
saidy  be  disregarded. 

For  a  complicated  arehitactural  bnilding  theaa 
written  authorities  probably  would  not  suffice  with- 
out some  remains  or  other  indications  to  supple- 
msnt  them ;  bat  the  arrangemente  of  the  Taber- 
nacle were  so  simple  that  Uiey  are  really  all  that 
are  required.  £very  important  dimension  was  either 
5  cubits  or  a  multi2>le  of  6  cubita,  and  all  the 
arrangements  In  jdan  were  either  squares  or  double 
squares,  so  that  there  really  is  no  difficulty  in  put- 
ting the  whole  together,  and  none  would  ever  have 
occurred  were  it  not  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
sanotuaiy,  as  obtained  from  the  ** boards*'  thai 
formed  ita  walla,  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  one 
thing,  while  thoee  obtained  from  the  dimensiooa 
of  the  curtains  which  covered  it  appear  to  give 
another,  and  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  reooiH 
ciling  these  with  one  anoUier  or  with  the  text  of 
Scripture.  The  apparent  diacrepancy  ia,  however 
eaaily  explained,  aa  we  shall  presently  ees^  %ad 
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'mold  haig  oocntrad  to  anj  mx  w!w  had 
Bndet  cwini  or  wu  tunllwr  altta  the 
«ttciit  irchitcctun. 

OuUr  /adjiure.  —  Th«  court  of  tim  TUimiMl* 
«u  unuundrd  bf  cannt  Kn«ii«  —  Id  tb«  Ext 
nlled  Kuinautj  ~~  mi  Hill  unii-vMllj  lued  to  tt 
elOK  tbfl  privAto  Apulmentj  of  imporUJit  peniot 
■get.  Tboae  of  tbe  Tkbcndcle  nrr  b  cubitfl  I 
bdEbl,  4nd  lupportid  bj  plllui  of  brw  6  cubit 
kpvt,  to  Irfalch  tfae  curialiu  wen  Ulached  bj  hooki 
Mid  AUeti  nt  illrs  (Ei.  utH.  B,  «e.|.  Thli  In. 
dotura  nu  oiilj  Woken  on  the  euteni  ilde  bj  th( 
"       dbj 


© 


4o  aoCMU. 


••  ObIk  OouR  (^  tba  nbaniHii 


*«V  Hh  UllHlKlU 


!»)■•" 


dcKribed  in  Ex.  nrii.  1-8.  v>d  U- 
M  Tibnnulc  the  brs  {Am.  iiL  i 
h  tin  pricM*  nubcd  thdr  bwla  ui 


ttet  oa  BiKTlng  the  Teniplc 


Temple  or  Tabemede  itKlf.     Tlf  d 
plan  of  tl 

lephua  italei  tiiem  (^iX.  tli.  8,  }  31  u  30  ri)m» 
long  b;  10  bmd,  or  M  feet  b^  IS,  ind  tbe  Uit.k    ' 
I)  icurcelj  leu  diitinet,  u  it  aji  Ihmt  the  mill 
utd  •onth  wtUa  wen  iHih  oompiaed  of  tutiili  tp-    , 
ri|;ht  boudl  (El.  iitI.  IS,  Ac.),  each   btaid  cni    , 
cubit  ud  »  failf  ta  vUtb,  and  at  tbe  wnt  tni 
tbere  mra  lii  bcaida  equal  to  9  cnbita.  vhirh,  villi 
the  uigle  bouda  or  poita,  made  tip  tfae  10  cullu 
of  Jaeepbna. 

Each  at  thees  board*  wm  fumlabed  with  in    . 
tcnoni  at  Itr  loner  eitmuitj,  Bbich  fitted  iiiM 
■ilvcr  aockcta  placed  so  Ihg  grouiid.     At  Ihelop 
at  leail  they  were  joiiiled  and  faileiied  togelliFC  kj 
ban  of  ihittim  or  acacia  wood  run  through  riiigi     i 
of  gold  (Ei.  uii.  i6).    Botfa  aathodlie*  a^-nc  thii    < 
tlien  vtn  five  ban  Ibr  each  aide,  but  a  little  dif- 
ficultj  ariaa  liom  the  Bible  deacHbiDg  (w.  SS)  i     i 
middle  bar  ubicb  neadied  fnia  end   to  eud.     Ai 
wc  (hall  pnacntty  eee,  thit  bar  wu  pn)t«]>lj  ip- 
pUed  to  a  lotallj  diAnnl  purpoae,  and  n  nmj 
tbereforc  aaume   Ibr  the  praeiit  that  Jowphut'     , 
iption  of  the  mode  in  which  tbej  wnr  ippiWd 
I  oonect  one ;  "  Eroj  one,"  he  tajt  (AM.  iii. 
6,  §  Sk  "of  the  pillan or  boardi  had  a  rtt^oft^ 

larted  ban  gilt  with  gold,  each  of  tbem  5  fuLilt 

'     _         together  the   bouili;  (la 

bead  of  one  bar  mnulng  Into  anothcT  allH  Ibt 

:n011  iuiiEtted  into  another.     But 

ibr  the  trail  behind  thtn  wh  onlj  ooe  bar  [lut 

went  Lhrougb  all  the  boardt,  bito  which  one  of  l!i* 

da  of  the  ban  oa  both  udea  wat  imetled." 

So  (ar,  thenfcn,  evvylhing  Menu  ostain  inl 

eaatlj  midcntood.     Ilie  rabeanactc  w»  as  obloiE 

-  m,  30  cubita  lung;  bj  10  I'lwi, 

end,  aod  dirided  inletuallj  into 

ILe  Holy  of  Uolit^  into  abid 


plan,  and  10  cubit*  high  to  the  [op  rf 

th«  wall     In  thi)  waa  placed  Uw  Uenj-ieal.  lui- 

mted  bj  the  chenibiio,  and  oo  i^  wai  pb«d 

Aik,  ^  eontaiuing  the  tabb*  of  thu  Iab.     In 

t  of  the**  wia  an  outer  ehaiii1«r,  calltd  Ibi 

Holjr  Place  —  90  oabita  kng  bj  10  bread,  aod  10 

"'    ■pftopnatod  to  the  Dae  of  the  pc&ata.    In  ■    ; 


plain  lb*  pecallartttaa  of  Herol'i  TmpI*  ■■  Jtmfkf 
'lo  ]■  our  pribdpal  antfaoiltj  r^LnJIa^  It,  iii«*i  r^ 
Inlj  did  alwaji  emploT  (ta*  Om^  cubit  or  IS  kcbfl^ 
MO  to  1  Madium  of  flOO  Oivk  feet  ^  u  1  ibc  Tit 
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MR  ^beeA  the  golden  caDdleitik  on  one  dde,  the 
hhb  d  ihcw-braui  opposite,  tod  between  then  in 
ite  tmHn  the  attar  of  inecoie. 
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H«>  1->VIm  ^bemaele,  ibowfaig  one  half  ground 
plMi  aad  one  half  as  poTend  by  the  enrtalns. 

Th«  nof  of  the  Tabernade  was  formed  by  3,  or 
ntJMr  4,  sets  of  curtains,  the  dimensions  of  two  of 
vl^ieh  an  given  with  great  minuteness  both  in  the 
Kbfe  and  bj  Josephus.  The  innermost  (Ex.  zxvi. 
I  Ac),  of  fine  twined  linen  according  to  our  tran»- 
btkn  (JoiephaB  caUs  them  wool:  ipl»y,  AnL  iii. 
^1 1  4),  eere  ten  in  number,  each  4  cubits  wide 
■od  28  cubits  long.  These  were  of  various  colors, 
•oil  ornamented  with  cherubim  of  **  cunning  woric.'* 
fm  of  theie  were  sewn  together  so  as  to  form 
ivger  eortauis,  each  20  cubits  by  28,  and  these 
t*o  again  were  joined  together,  when  used,  by  fifty 
goU  buckles  or  daapa. 

Above  these  were  placed  curtains  of  goats'  hair 
«ch  4  cobiu  wide  by  ao  eubite  kmg,  hot  eleren  in 
uunber;  these  were  also  sewn  together,  six  into 
Me  eartain,  and  fire  into  the  o£er,  and,  wlien 
■Ml,  wen  likewise  joined  together  by  fifty  goM 
Mdei. 

Ovw  these  again  was  thrown  a  curtain  of  rams' 
iUdi  vith  the  wool  on,  dyed  red,  and  a  fourth 
•nrifig  is  also  specified  as  being  of  badgers'  skins, 
n  samed  m  the  A.  V.,  but  which  probably  really 
^■■tad  of  ieal-«klns.  [BADOBR-SKiifB,  toI.  i. 
h  ^  f.]  This  did  not  of  coune  cover  the  rams' 
ll^  but  most  probably  was  only  used  as  a  eop- 
■f  or  ridge  piece  to  protect  the  jnnetion  of  the  two 
*>taini  of  rams*  skins  whfoh  wen  bdd  on  each 
^  of  the  roof,  and  probably  only  hoed  together 
•t  the  top. 

The  qoeition  which  has  hitherto  proved  a  stum- 
^  bkck  to  restorers  is,  to  know  how  these  our- 
kjv  wen  applied  as  a  oorering  to  the  Tabernade. 
^^BQ^  to  say,  tbb  hm  appearad  so  diffiouit  that, 
*kh  baldly  sn  exception,  they  have  been  content 
« «aiins  that  th^  were  thnmn  over  its  walls  sea 


:  pall  is  thrown  over  a  coffin,  and  they  have  thus  eat 

j  the  Gordian  knot  in  defiance  of  idl  probabilitfeai 

as  well  as  of  the  distinct  spedfication  of  the  Pen 

tateuch.    To  this  view  of  the  matter  then  an  sef^ 

eral  important  objections. 

Fint.  If  the  inner  or  ornamental  curtain  was  so 
used,  only  about  one  third  of  it  wouM  be  seen;  9 
cubits  on  each  side  wouki  be  entirely  hidden  b^ 
tween  the  walls  of  the  Tabemscle  and  the  goats'- 
hair  curtain.  It  is  true  that  BShr  {SymMik  de§ 
Motaitcken  Ctdtut),  Neumann  {Der  SttfUhiUU, 
1861),  and  others,  try  to  avoid  this  difiiculty  by 
hanging  thiscurtiklu  coas  to  drape  the  walls  inside; 
but  for  this  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  authority,  and 
the  form  of  the  curtain  would  be  singularly  awk- 
ward and  unsuitable  for  this  purpose.  If  such  a 
thing  were  intended,  it  is  evident  that  one  curtain 
wouU  have  been  used  as  wall-hangings  and  another 
as  a  ceiling,  not  one  great  range  of  curtains  ail 
joined  the  same  way  to  hang  the  walls  all  round 
and  form  the  cdling  at  the  same  time. 

A  second  and  more  cogent  objection  will  strike 
any  one  who  has  ever  lived  in  a  tent  It  is,  that 
every  drop  of  rain  that  M  on  the  Tabernacle  would 
fidl  through ;  for,  however  tightly  the  curtams  might 
be  stretched,  the  water  could  never  run  over  the 
edge,  and  the  sheep-skins  would  only  make  the  mat- 
ter worse,  as  when  wetted  thdr  weight  would  de- 
press the  centn,  and  probably  tear  any  curtabi  that 
could  be  made,  while  snow  lying  on  such  a  roof 
would  certahily  tear  the  curtains  to  pieces. 

But  a  third  and  &tal  ol^tion  is,  that  this  ar- 
rangement is  in  direct  oontradlction  to  Scripturei. 
We  are  there  told  (Ex.  xxvi.  9)  that  half  of  one  of 
the  goats*-hair  ourtains  shall  be  doubled  back  in 
front  of  the  Tabernade,  and  only  the  half  of  another 
(ver.  12)  hang  down  behind;  and  (ver.  13)  thai 
one  cubit  shall  hang  down  on  each  side  —  whereas 
this  arrangement  makes  10  cubits  hang  down  all 
round,  except  in  tnai. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  appears  singularly 
obvious.  It  is  simply,  that  the  tent  had  a  ridge, 
as  all  tents  have  had  firoro  the  days  of  Moses  down 
to  the  present  day;  and  we  have  also  very  little 
difficulty  in  predicating  that  the  angle  formed  by 
the  two  sides  of  the  roof  at  the  ridge  was  a  right 
angle  —  not  only  because  it  is  a  reasonable  and 
usual  angle  for  such  a  roof,  and  one  that  wouki 
most  likdy  be  adopted  hi  so  regubur  a  buiMing,  but 
because  its  adoption  reduces  to  harmony  the  only 
abnormal  msasurement  in  the  whole  building.  As 
mentioned  above,  the  prindpal  curtains  wen  only 
28  culiits  in  length,  and  consequently  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  6;  but  if  we  assume  a  right  angle  at  the 
ridge,  each  side  of  the  slope  was  14  cubits,  and 
W  + 143  =  399,  and  20>  =  400,  two  numbers 
which  an  practically  identical  in  tent-boikiing. 
The  base  of  the  triangle,  therefore,  formed  by  the 
roof  was  20  cubits,  or  in  other  words,  the  roof  oi 
the  Tabernade  extended  6  cubits  beyond  the  walk, 
not  only  in  front  and  rear,  but  on  both  sides;  and 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  wklth  of  the  Tabernade 
thus  became  identical  with  the  width  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  enclosun;  which  but  for  this  circum- 
stance would  appear  to  have  been  disproportionately 
large. 

With  these  data  it  is  easy  to  explain  all  the  other 
difficulties  which  han  met  previous  restoren. 

First  The  Holy  of  Holies  was  dirided  trom  the 
Holy  Place  by  a  screen  of  /(mr  piUan  supporting 
curtains  which  no  one  was  aUowed  to  pass.  Bo\ 
stnnge  io  say.  In  the  entnrcs  then  wen  jS'se  pli 
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«li  in  a  rimllir  ipMt.  Ko<r,  no  one  would  pot 
•  pfOur  in  the  ocntre  of  an  entnooe  without  a 
notiTe;  but  the  monMot  a  ridge  is  awumwi  It  be- 


v. 


10  CUBITS 


4^,5CUBIT8. 


No.  8.— DUgnm  of  tbm  IMiDeiuioiM  of  tfa«  T^bamaole 

in  SooOoa. 

It  uiAj  be  aMumed  that  all  tlie  five  {mUmb  w 
4iaoed  within  the  UmiU  of  the  10  cubits  of  the 
breadth  of  the  Tabemaefe,  namely,  one  in  the 
oentre,  two  opposite  the  two  ends  of  the  walia,  and 
the  other  two  between  them;  but  the  probabilities 
are  so  infinitely  greater  that  those  two  last  were 
beyond  those  at  the  angles  of  the  tent,  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  oonsideriug  the  first  hypothesis. 
By  the  one  here  adopted  the  pillars  in  front  would, 
Uhe  etwythiqg  else,  be  spaced  eaactly  6  cubits 
apart 

Secondly.  Josephus  twioe  asserts  (AnL  in.  6, 
§  4)  that  the  Tabemade  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  though  he  specifies  only  two  —  the  Adytum 
and  the  Proosos.  The  thurd  was  of  course  the 
porch,  b  cubite  deep,  whieh  stretched  across  the 
width  of  the  house. 

Thhdly.  In  speaking  of  the  western  end,  the 
BiUe  always  usss  the  phiral,  as  if  then  were  two 
lides  there,  lliere  was,  of  course,  at  least  one  pil- 
fer m  the  centre  beyond  the  wall,  —  there  may 
have  been  Ave,  —so  that  there  prsotioally  were  two 
sides  there.  It  may  also  be  remarlted  that  the 
Pentateuch,  In  speaking  (Ex.  xsvi.  12)  of  this  after 
pari  calls  it  Mishcam,  or  the  dwelling,  as  contrsdis- 
thiguished  fh>m  Oktl,  or  the  tent,  which  applies  to 
the  whole  structune  covered  by  the  ourtains. 

Fourthly.  We  now  understand  why  there  are  10 
breadths  in  the  under  curtains,  and  11  in  the 
upper.  It  was  that  they  might  break  joint  — in 
other  words,  that  the  seam  of  the  one,  and  espe- 
sially  the  great  joining  of  the  two  divisions,  might 
be  over  the  centre  of  the  k>wer  curtain,  so  as  to 
prsvent  the  rain  penetrating  throngh  the  joints.  It 
may  also  be  remarked  that,  as  the  two  cubits  which 
were  in  excess  at  the  west  hung  at  an  angle,  the 
iepth  of  fringe  would  be  praoiicidly  about  the  same 
as  ou  the  sides. 

With  these  suggestions,  the  whole  description  in 
the  Book  of  Exodus  is  so  easily  understood  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  dihite  further  upon  it;  thereare, 
however,  two  points  which  remain  to  be  notioed, 
but  more  with  reference  to  the  Temple  which  sac- 
cetded  it  than  with  regard  to  the  Tabemade  iteelf. 

flie  first  is  the  duposition  of  the  side  bars  of 
shittim-wood  that  joined  the  boards  together.  At 
fint  sight  it  would  appear  that  there  were  four  short 
and  one  long  bar  on  each  side,  but  it  seems  impos- 
Mb  to  see  how  theee  could  be  arranged  to  accord 
with  the  usual  interpretation  of  ths  text,  and  vsiy 
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ImprobaUe  that  tlM  Imdit«  would  liwa 
about  a  bar  45  feet  long,  when  5  or  6  ban  wodd 
have  ansfhered  the  purpose  equally  well,  and  5  rowt 
of  ban  an  quite  unneecssaiy,  bendes  being  In  op- 
position to  the  wotds  of  the  text. 

The  expbaatlon  hinted  at  above  seems  the  most 
reasonable  one  —  that  the  five  ban  named  {\ 
and  37)  were  j<^ned  end  to  end,  as  Josephus 
and  the  bar  mentioiied  (nr.  98)  was  the  ridge-pok 
of  the  roof.  The  wctds  of  the  Hel»rew  text  will 
equally  well  bear  the  trsnsbtion  —  **  and  the  mid- 
dle bar  which  is  between,'*  instead  ci^imtke  midel 
q^  the  boards,  shall  readi  ftom  end  to  end.**  This 
would  appesr  a  perfectly  reasnnsMf)  solution  but  fior 
the  mechanical  difiSculty  that  no  pole  eould  be 
made  stiff  enough  to  bear  Its  own  weight  and  that 
of  the  curtains  over  an  extent  of  4^  feet,  vithnit 
intermediate  snpportk  A  ridge-rope  eould  easily  be 
stretched  to  twice  that  distanoe,  if  required  fiar  the 
purpoee,  though  it  too  would  droop  in  the  eentie. 
A  pole  would  be  a  much  mon  appropriate  and 
likdy  anhitectural  arrangement —  ao  moeh  so.  that 
it  seems  more  than  probable  that  one  was  cmpbyed 
with  supports.  One  pillar  in  the  centre  wfaoe  the 
curtains  were  joined  would  be  amply  suflkknt  iior 
all  practical  purposes;  and  If  the  centre  board  at 
the  back  of  the  Hdy  of  Holies  was  15  cubits  high 
(which  then  is  nothing  to  contradict),  the  whdr 
woukl  be  easily  oonstrueted.  Still,  aa  no  internal 
supports  an  mentioned  either  by  the  Hible  or  Jo> 
sephus,  the  question  of  how  the  ridge  was  formed 
and  supported  must  remain  aa  open  <nie,  incapable 
of  proof  with  our  present  knowledge,  but  it  is  one 
to  which  we  shell  hare  to  revert  presently. 

The  other  question  is  —  were  the  sides  of  ths 
Verandah  which  surrounded  the  Sanctuary  dosed 
or  left  open  ?  The  only  hint  we  have  that  this  was 
done,  is  ths  mention  of  the  western  sadee  always  in 
the  plural,  and  tbe  empfoyment  of  Miekctm  and 
Oku  throughout  this  chapter,  apparently  in  oppoai- 
tion  to  one  another,  Mitkotm  always  seeming  Is 
apply  to  an  indosed  space,  which  was  or  m%ht  bs 
dwdt  in,  Ohd  to  the  tent  as  a  whole  or  to  the 
covering  only;  though  here  again  the  point  is  by 
no  means  so  clear  as  to  be  decisi^'e. 

Tbe  only  leelly  tangible  reason  for  supposing  the 
were  iocksed  is,  that  the  Temple  of  SohHnon 
was  surrounded,  on  all  sides  but  the  front,  by  a 
range  of  small  cells  five  cubits  wide,  in  whieh  tha 
priests  resided  who  were  spedally  attached  to  the 
senrios  of  the  Temple. 

It  would  have  been  so  ea^  to  have  done  this  in 
the  Tabemade,  and  its  oonvenienoe  —  at  night  at 
lesst  —  so  great,  that  I  cannot  hdp  euspeeting  ft 
was  the  case. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  with  anything  £kie 
certainty,  at  what  distance  from  the  tent  the  tsat- 
p^  were  fixed.  It  could  not  be  less  on  the  sides 
than  7  cubits,  it  may  as  probably  have  been  10 
In  front  and  rear  the  central  pq^  could  hardly  have 
been  at  a  less  distance  than  90  cubits;  so  that  It 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  from  the  front  Ir 
rear  the  whole  diatance  may  have  been  80  culdta. 
and  from  side  to  side  40  cubits,  measured  from 
peg  to  p^;  and  it  is  this  dimension  that  seemo  to 
have  governed  the  pegs  of  the  indosures,  as  it  would 
just  siUow  room  for  the  fosteniogs  of  the  indoeun 
on  either  side,  and  for  the  altar  and  Uver  In  fron^ 
It  Is  sesros^  warth  while,  however,  Insialir^ 
strongly  ou  these  and  some  other  minor  pointt. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  explain  with  the 
cuts  all  the  main  points  of  the  propoeed 


H'  ta  podblt  to 
of  (he  Hcnd  toit,  lod 


tb*  ,  Hw  to  ribmr  thM  tb*  T«bHm«dt  wm  »  wMWih 

iroH  Bid    Unt-Uk*  aErueliin,  ruliDlnbtj  Kliptail  to  111*  f» 
'  MM  to  whitk  U  *w  applied. 


ci.t.-Soull 


■t  Tin  of  Uu  TsbnHb,  M  nMonO. 


SoLOHon's  Tntn-K. 

Ite  lUanmcl*  ■eeomiMDiHl  thr  ImtUtM  In  lO 
tbtir  wwdninga,  and  remiliMd  thdr  ontj  Holjr 
Pke«  or  Temph  lill  Dmfid  abuioed  pOMadon  of 
JovHlmi,  uhI  cRcUd  u  iHar  in  tfae  tbraabtng- 
Boor  of  Anuniih,  on  th«  ipot  where  the  aIUt  of 
tha  Temple  iihraji  ntlemt^t  Hood.  Ha  dto 
Immgbt  the  Ark  out  of  KiijaCb-Jeulm  (S  Sm.  Ti. 
Si  1  Cbr,  liii.  6)  «id  prepnrad  a  Ubamule  for  it 
fal  Uw  nnrclt;  which  he  odled  ■fto-Ui  own  nune. 
Dotta  llKae  wen  bronght  up  tbrnce  bj  Soioinan 
(•  Cbr.  I,  6);  the  Ark  plaead  In  tfaa  II0I7  of 
HoUn.  but  Ui*  Tabenada  wanii  to  bira  been  put 
on  one  rida  la  »  nUe  (1  Cbr.  ulil.  Si|.  We  bare 
DO  dceoimt,  howem,  of  tba  remonil  of  (he  originil 
Tjibarnicla  of  Mok*  from  GIbeon.  nor  uijtbiiig 
that  would  enable  ui  to  connect  it  with  that  one 
wbicb  Sokimon  nrnoved  oat  of  the  Citj  of  Darid 
(S  Cbr.  T.  S).  In  Cut,  from  the  ttma  of  the  build- 
ing of  tbe  Temple,  we  loee  >l;bt  of  the  Tabsnacle 
■Kogetber.  It  wai  David  who  Snt  propnied  to  ra- 
placa  tbeTkbemada  bjanmre  penninent  building, 
bnt  wu  Ibrblcldtn  fur  the  reaHmi  airigned  b;  tb* 
nvphet  Nstban  (8  Sara.  til.  S,  Ac-),  lod  tboagb 
b*  eonedad  matB^ab  and  made  airangcaMol*,  tba 
oaeutlon  ot  tba  tatk  waa  left  Ibr  bit  loii  Solnnon. 

Ha,  witb  tha  ^uatance  al  HlrMD  king  of  Tjra, 
«DU»«ni»d  thli  great  midert«klng  io  tha  Iburtb 
wt  of  hla  ndgn,  and  eoiDptotcd  It  In  Kren  jean, 
tboal  1006  B. "—  '-  "■ '— '  -■■— 


bonae.     "nie  cbatnbar*  rotud  tha  Rooae  and  th« 

Tabernacle  wen  each  S  enbila  wide  on  the  gimnd- 

»r,  the  diffimnc*  being  that  io  tbe  Tetnpta  tha 

Fo  walb  taken  togetber  made  up  a  thiekneai  of 

catiti,  thua  making  10  cubita  ibi  tbt  ebambeei. 

Taking  all  tbcae  parti  tatftOm,  ttaaground-pkn 

of  tfae  Tempk  meanred  SO  enbiti  bj  40;  that  of 

tbe  Tabernacle,  a*  we  baie  Juit  Kcn,  waa  40  bj  aO) 

'    bat  la  mora  altlUng  tban  aien  thii  ii  that 

though  tba  walla  wen  10  cnbitt  high  hi  the  ana 


g  to  the  raetlnd  ahn>- 


-  .  2  tha  Templa,  ta  deacribed  In  1 
Khigi  ii.  and  9  Chtonielet  lil.  and  b^  Joaepbua 
tU.  I,  with  the  TabaniMla.  a  Jnal  apjaintd,  the 
bat  thing  that  itrikn  na  la  that  all  tha  amnge- 
menta  wen  idaotleal,  and  the  dimernkma  of 
BKt  wtra  euetlj  double  thoae  of  tbe  prac 
ItRKlDn.  Thna  the  Holj  of  HoUb  bi  the  Tabei^ 
nobwMaaaba,10«blta«aell  waj;  In  the  T^m- 

aH  waa  90  cnbHa.  Tba  Holj  Place,  or  outer 
«a«  10  eobita  whh  bjr  »  hxig  and  10  high  in 
Iba  Tahemacle.  In  tbe  Teatte  all  tbtae  dlmen- 
i.<oa  were  eiaetlj  double.  The  porcD  In  tha 
IWManaela  wai  i  cDblti  deep,  In  the  Temple  10| 
Ha  «uui  hi  both  lDMaD««  being  tbe  width  of  tha 


Ha  5.  — Flan  of  Sotouiona  IWipla,  >tia«lui[  tba  ilt 
foaltloB  el  tM  ebambea  la  two  (toriM. 

and  10  eublti  fn  tbe  other,  tba  whole  bdgtat  of  tb* 
Tabemtele  wai  IB,  that  of  tha  Tempte  30  cnMlii 
tha  one  roof  rbing  t.  tbe  other  10  eul>ita  abon  lb* 
btfght  of  the  Internal  waDa."  So  eiaet  Iniked  la  lUt 


S198  TBHPLB 

telMitoiM,  Uut  It  not  onlf  gonflrmt  to  tha  ItaDnt 
otnit  Un  mtaatlmi  of  tha  TibcniKlB  whiefa  bM 
JuM  b«n  nplalned,  bat  It  b  ■  ilnfiulir  oonHrmft- 
lion  of  the  mlnuU  ucurKj  which  cfannctnind  tb« 
writcn  of  Ui«  PoiUteuch  und  the  booki  of  Kingi 
Mid  CfaronlclM  In  lhi>  nmtlcTj  for  Dot  only  an  we 
ible  to  elieck  the  one  bj  the  otb«r  at  (bii  d[tt«nc« 
sf  lime  with  peritet  eertnititf,  but,  now  that  we 
know  the  ajMcTD  on  which  tbej  were  canttructed, 
we  Blight  ^moet  tnloni  both  ediAce*  from  Joee- 
phu'  iccinint  of  the  Temple  u  rettncted  bj  Herod, 
if  whuh  n»re  hereaftfr. 
Ill  l^fDaf  that  tbe  Temple,  ■■  built  b;  Salannn, 


wia  ool}  an  anhrged  eepj  of  tbe  Tii1iiiiia«la.  fiM 
far  ako  Ui  etaange  the  brm  of  another  impntanl 
qiMilJoD  whieb  baa  been  long  agitsted  by  the  ats- 
denta  of  Jewiib  anilquitiet,  iiiMmucb  •«  tbe  id- 

Suirj  ai  to  wbencc  the  Jew*  deHnd  the  phn  am 
rtign  of  the  Temple  tnuit  now  be  tnnelxred  la 
tbe  eulier  tjpe,  and  the  queation  thee  dajida. 
Whence  did  tbe;  derire  the  acbeme  of  the  Tmbtr- 

Frorn  Egypt? 

'nwieia  DOteehadoworpm^LhatlbeEgypthnt 
eret  uaed  a  motable  or  tent4ike  templei  ndlW  the 
platoiea  In  thdr  teinplM  dot  aaj  hiatarloal  laovd* 


tucd  to  laggaat  aooh  an  origin  for 

FVom  Aujria? 

Hen  loo  we  are  eqaallj  devoid  of  uif  anthoritj 
•r  lugible  dat*.  lor  though  the  nrobabilitn  ca- 
lalnlji  an  that  the  Jewi  would  rather  adopt  a  torm 
kom  tbe  kiadred  ABjiiaoi  than  from  the  baud 
Itrangen  whoae  land  tbay  had  jiut  left,  we  bare 
aothlng  turthw  to  j uatif J na Inaoi ' 


■.HI.. 


aMar  la  tka  <ltT  wtr-nta  Then 


J  BdIt  Hmiat,  asd  • 


Fram  AiabUT 

It  ii  poanble  that  the  Aiaha    nmj  hvi  mU 

morable   tent4ika  lemplaa.     They  wb»  a  paa^ 
oailjr  allied  in  race  with  the  Jewa.     Hoeaa'  Uher- 


at  tba  aolf  TttmuM  irtitili  n»a  bM*  nniiil 
tnu  tha  b^oDlot." 

■  Tba  011I7  thli«  niMiblliic  it  w*  aiiDw  af  la  n> 
B0I7  ^il  of  Iba  aarttaaclslvu,  mealniad  br  BM» 


TBUPLK 


TBBCPLB 


3igf 


■t  nfflce  to  kixnr ; 


Ill  iht  fana  pf  tka  Tempi*  ma  copied 
Tibenade,  uid  Uut  uij'  uehltsetDnl  ommmaita , 
iIkI  dhlj  biTB  been  *dd«il  wers  wich  u  wne  uni- 
iDt  KDiJojei]  at  tint  thug  in  Pdntins,  ud  mon 
■^oiiHj  it  Tjn,  vhniu  iiKat  of  tbi  utifisui 

So  br  n  the  c 
Btnd,  nsTthini;  b  u  dear  and  ■•  aettnin  at  anj- 
•iiat  that  eaa  be  predicated  of  aay  building  of 
rtieh  DO  RDBuiu  eiiat,  but  beyond  Uiia  there  in 
ntiin  mioor  prnUnni  b;  no  nxaoi  to  caay  ta 
Rnin^  but  fartuiuitclj'  thej  ve  of  niuiih  lea  im- 

stua.    Tbeflntiilhe  — 
BrigU.  —  That  giTco  tn  1  S.  t!.  3— of  30  oublU 

-  It  w  naeonable  in  proportion  to  Uw  atber  di- 
■Bun,  tr-%t  the  dmU«  mi^ht  be  lilomd  to  r»t 

Unit  tb*  bnghL,   Iboogh  appanntlj  onlj  of  the 

pRh,  mlSUcubila^ISOiiiet  (aiDUtJ; 

t»  tht  brixht  oT  Uie  iteepla  of  St.  Martin') 
Tiddi).  Thit  u  (0  unlilia  aitftbing  we  hnc 
mJBil  aidutcetore,  tbit.  bating  do  coantcrptrt  In 
Ibe  TiloiiKle,  we  might  at  Bnt  ligbt  hel  ' 
jiBihd  in  Injecting  it  u  a  mlitake  or  iaterpolaUoD, 
bit  far  Ibe  aaacrtioD  (3  Chr.  iii.  6)  that  tiolonian 
nokid  tbe  fpcr  c/uimitrt  itltb  gold,  and  3  K. 
oiiL  11,  ■ben  tlie  alum  on  the  top  of  the  ufptr 
inaicT),  afjiMfcntlj  of  Ibc  Temple,  an  meulioited. 
In  idditiiiD  to  thia,  both  Jonphua  and  the  Talmud 
poBitaitlj  uRTt  that  there  wai  a  Hipetatnicliue 
m  ibe  Tempi*  eqiul  in  height  to  the  loner  pert, 
mi  ibi  lotal  height  tbej,  lii  actordajtce  with  the 
Ml  of  Umnicke,  nil  130  niblu  or  180  het 
IJuL  rlii.  3,  i  3).  It  u  eridect,  hoaerer,  that  he 
bUum   then    dimeniioiii  flrtt    bj  doubUng    Ibe 

b«;b(  of  the  lower  Temple,  makiDf; 

rf  U  tahil*,  and  In  like  manner  euggeimdng 
nei}  nber  diucnaion  lo  make  up  thlg  quantltf . 
W«  It  not  for  Ibtie  anthoritiea.  It  whiU  wtiafj 
>D  lb<  nal  edgeneie*  of  Ibe  ea 
<bit  lb*  upper  ehftaiber  oocspled 
'kt  nra(  of  the  Kolj  Five  and  the  nut  of  the 
rnpk  Tea  cubiU  or  IS  liiet,  eren  after  dedi 
■f  Ihe  tbiduien  of  the  two  roob,  1*  niffldai: 
oMitate  mch  an  aparticeDt  at  hiilerj  mtild  lead 
■  >s  KippiB  exitled  the*.  But  the  eridenoe  that 
IbKt  nt  •omrthlng  bafoiid  thii  ia  lu  itiong  that 
tnmnlbaT^cefaU. 

[g  biokiiig  thiDugfa  Uw  monuimnU  of  antlqultf 
bmuething  to  tugged  what  thli  ml^t  be,  the 
taij  thing  that  oocun  li  iIm  platform  or  Talar  that 
afi  on  the  nob  of  the  Palace  Templea  at  Pai- 
■pA -aeabown  In  Woodcut  No.  0,wbieh  r^ 
"nu  the  Tomb  of  Dariiia,  and  ie  an  exact  tepm- 
tvHa,  tl  the  ftfada  of  Ibe  Falaca  abown  in  pko, 
VM-ai  Ko.  fi.  It  ie  Inw  tboe  wmi  erected  i\t 
■Btoha  aner  the  bnliding  of  Saltnoon'*  Tamplej 
^  Ibt;  are  anwedljr  eopiei  Id  atone  of  older  Aa- 
■JiiMi  knu,  and  aa  tuch  nukf  repreeent,  with 
*  W  fuetoem,  caotenipo(M7  bnildlDn  Nothing 
hlMtMld  rtpiant  mora  eonMl;  «  Ibe  aiMn 
M  Ibe  t(f  of  lb*  upper  ohambtn  "  whteh  Judnh 
tM  «m  (S  K.  qUL  IS)  than  tfak,  nor  oonld  lor- 
■Uf  awe  faUj  meet  all  the  aiebltaetond  or  it- 
■NimltdgeDdaioftbeeaat)  bnl  II*  h«ght  narer 


caaU  han  bam  60  oubila,  or  eren  30,  but  It  might 
m;  probabl;  ba  the  30  cubita  wbieh  lneid*DtaOj 
Joaepbui  (it.  11,  {  3)  mention*  aa  "  einking  down 
"  '  *'  re  of  lb*  Ibiuidatioue,  but  wi*  to  left  till 
Nero."  Thav  can  b*  little  doubt  but 
[hat  the  part  reflnTed  to  In  thii  psngraph  waa 
•ome  iUtb  aupentmcMre  aa  tbat  ahown  in  the  laat 
WDad.«ut ;  and  the  inddental  mention  of  3)  cubit* 
nMte  to  be  tnialad  than  Joaqihua'  height* 
r  are,  which  be  aeeoia  tfitenntiallj  to  ban 
iben  he  wa*  tbinliing  about  them. 
1  BonE, ' —  latere  are  no  feftturea  eon 
leded  wilb  lbs  Temple  of  Sobman  vhiob  ban 
pTGD  riae  lo  *o  mueh  controTeraj,  or  been  eo  djffl- 
■.all  lo  eiplain,  a>  the  fonn  of  the  two  jAOut  of 
>niaa  whiek  were  aet  up  in  the  porch  of  the  bouae- 
It  baa  eren  been  auppoaed  that  thej  were  not  pillan 
'    the  ordioar;  tense  of  the  tew,  hut  obellaha;  for 


W^«H'.   »«*  at.,. 


MftT'-OgndeatflDr-wi 

tnam,  would  not  onlj  look  painftiDj  weak  wHboal 
KHD*  anpport,  bst  b«,tn  fcct,  almoat  Impostlble  tc 
oonatroet  with  tba  Impeiftct  aoleace  ol  these  da;*. 
Anothv  diffioultj  arfaet  from  the  fiuH  that  tlw 
book  of  Chnmlela*  nartj  doublea  the  dlmensloni 
gifen  In  Klnga;  bnt  thia  ariiea  ttam  the  ajalem- 
atio  redupHcatlon  of  the  height  which  miakd  jDa» 
phui;  and  if  *«  aaaume  the  Temple  to  bare  been 
60  nibit*  bigb,  the  bright  of  tl>e  ptilart,  ■*  glnm  in 
the  book  el  ChnnlclM,  would  be  appiopriala  to 
enpport  the  roof  of  ita  ponh,  a*  liioee  In  KInga  an 
the  proper  faelgbt  for  a  teuiple  30  cubit*  hlgli, 
wUdi  thv*  ta  ererf  reator  to  IwticTe  wia  Un  tnx 
dimnaioa.  According  to  I  K.  ill.  IS  If,  the  pi\- 
hr*  wen  IS  enblla  high  and  13  in  dnnimferenee, 
with  otpttab  fin  cDbllB  in  bdnbL  Abon  thia 
■M  (Ttf.  18}  another  membo',  called  alao  chapiter 
otUlj-WCTk,  four  eublu  in  h^h^  but  wbirii  tnm 

mlaa,  wd  Is  ban  parlornwl  BeriViI  In  tnot  tl  U 
pndialj  aa  waa  dona   bj  Ih*  J.wi,  ttaapHi^,  tl 


Ibt  nDDnd  mmUan  of  It  In  rv.  >9  ■emi  qkN 
fmbtUy  10  hin  baco  in  nUUatiu*,  whiefa  ka  at- 
MMV;  (o  compIeM  lh<  oHir.  Ai  Iluas  inenib«n 
auke  out  ST  oulriU,  Iniliig  8  sublb  or  t)  fert  for 
Um  tlope  of  Uw  roof,  tht  obok  dalgD  nenu  n>- 
muhla  and  proper. 

If  tbii  eoiiJecMre  b  comet,  ws  bin  no  gnat 
dtfllealtj  In  aDg^^ng  that  Uw  lil^-woik  rnntl 
hsTo  been  Kunwhinn  Uko  tba  Penopolitui  eomlee 
(Wood-cut  No-  T),  vblch  la  pnbablj  neanr  in  ttjlo 
J)  thai  of  (be  buildlnfi  it  Jem«leiii  than  anjttaiog 

It  laaina  almwi  la  fain  to  trj  and  ipecnlata  on 
what  wai  tha  enct  fbnn 
of  tba  dnoralioa  of  tbeae 
oelabntad  plllan.  The 
Hti  of  ebocker-woik  and 
wnatla  of  ehain-irock, 
and    tba     poniegnuMtea, 


!  old  'J*ar 


numdid 
tectore  tnrywhen,  and 
aqneiallj  Id  btoiuw,  troia 
tba  ntj  nature  of  tbe 
nialcrial  everj  qjedmen 
hai  psiibed,  and  w«  luve 
now  DO  reprwnUtlotia 
from  whjob  we  can  mtoTe 
tbnn.  The  >tjl(a  we  an 
fcmlUar  with  w«  aU  de- 
rirad  mon  or  leaa  boa 

pntad  hi  the  bartler  ma- 
tariiL  Enn  at  I'enepo- 
Bi,  tboogh  w«  tnaj-  feci 
oirtain  that  n«rjthlii|{ 
wa  ne  there  had  a  nooden 
prolotfpe,  and  waj  lua- 
peet  that  much  of  their 


original    aoui 
tba  pnauit  I 

knowkadg.,   ii 


a  danger- 


oil  mj  point.  Notwitb- 
atauding  lUa,  tba  pillan 
at  Panepolia,  of  wUeh 
Wood-cut  No.  8  k  a  tjpe, 
an    prabablj'  mora  Ilka 


iBkti  raacbad  at  ftoiu  aaUgnitj, 
Mid  giTa  a  better  Idea  of 
tba  linineBaa  eapltab  of 


Hspkai  but  bdng  In  atona,  thaj  t*  &r  DMre  rini- 

faod  leia  imvnantal  than  tba^  would  bara  b«a 
wood,  tai  iDfluiMj  haa  I*  tliaa  tbilr  maMi 


U  fcet.  It  m*7  a*H}  ba  tmaied  thd  m  MiM 
baam  eould  ba  kid  acnai  thia  wilboirt  bbU^  !■ 
tba  eaaira  bj  ila  own  nfgbt.  unkii  liiiiai  il  or  aop- 
ported  from  ba)ow,  Tbwe  Ii  do  rowon  wbMeret 
to  nppoas  that  the  Tjriant  in  tiioM  daja  *cn 
aoqaaiiitcd  with  the  acianlifk  fonua  of  carpKitrr 
'implied  in  tba  ftrit  augneatkni,  and  tberv  ia  no 
naaou  whj  thej  abouU  have  reaorted  to  tbeen  t^mi 
if  the;  knew  faowj  ■  it  cannot  be  doubtol  bat 
'  tbM  arefaltsctunll;  tbs  Inlivdnction  of  pllara  in  Um 
Interior  would  ban  iumaaeJ  tbe  appamt  aiaa  Hiri 
imprand  tba  attlttlc  efiect  oF  tba  buUding  to  a  1^7 
conaidenble  dqpaa. 

If  tbej  cere  introduead  at  all,  then  moat  bkn 
been  four  in  tbe  tanctuarj  and  ten  in  tba  ball,  not 
neeeeaarily  aqnally  ipaoed,  in  a  tnnirme  dinetion, 
but  probably  tumding  fl  eubila  bom  Iba  walk, 
kaving  ■  cenln  aitk  of  8  onbila. 

The  onlj  building  at  Jaroaaleni  wboaa  oeoatroo- 
tioii  thnn  any  light  on  ttaia  aatijMt  u  Um  Hoom 
of  the  Koreat  of  Lebanon.  [Pai^ick.]  Tbve  tba 
[rillan  were  an  inoonwiianfc,  a<  tbe  pnrpoaea  of 
the  ball  wen  itata  and  ft«iTi(; ;  but  Ihongfa  the 
pUbn  In  Iba  pabua  bad  nothing  to  aopport  abon 
tba  roof,  (hey  wen  spacad  probably  10,  ocrtaiolj 
not  Dion  than  13),  cnblla  aprt.  if  aolODoa  barf 
been  able  to  roof  a  ciai  epace  of  80  cnbita,  ba  es- 
tainlj-  would  nr«  hare  neglteUd  to  do  It  tbcra. 

At  l-yraepoUa  (here  ia  a  mull  building,  caBed 
tba  I>akce  or  Templa  of  Darina  (Wood  cot  No.  V), 
wblcb  mon  ckwely  raemhlea  (h«  JewiA  Teofdw 
than  any  oOta  buUding  we  are  acquainted  with. 
It  bai  a  porch,  a  ontral  halt,  an  adytum  —  the  pka 
of  wfaldi  cannot  now  ba  made  out  —  and  •  migi 
of  >imU  cbambera  on  altber  aide.  Tha  priuei^ 
dlfl^nma  la  that  It  hM  bar  pillan  In  ita  porch  1b^ 
ilaad  of  two,  and  caniequrntly  foot  nrtn  in  tta  b 
(arlor  ball  lutead  of  half  that  number,  aa  mggaHei 
abon.  All  tbe  building!  at  Perarpolia  ban  their 
Boon  aqually  crowded  with  [Hlkrt,  and,  aa  there  ia 
no  doubt  but  that  Ibey  borrowed  thia  peenbarity 
ftooi  SiDcrA,  there  aeema  no  d  piiori  naion  why 
SolomoD  abouM  not  bare  adoplad  tbk  aipedi^  to 
get  orer  what  otherwlae  would  aaem  an  iniopKBlih 
conitnietln  dlffloolty. 

The  qnMiati,  in  fact,  k  m?  modi  tba  iana 
that  mat  oa  In  diaoiaalng  Iha  aonatmetioa  af  tba 


diaciBalng  II 
a  lukrpil  n 


But  Iba  dlflonlllMof 
would  hart  bam  aa  warajooa,  and  d 
itlralyn    " 


hr  (ha  lawa  which  SokmiOD  mada  « 
00a  within  eaeh  Inter^alumn  00  aitlMr  haod,  wbnt 
they  would  ba  bMotiflil  and  appro)rial«  craaBiaBtfc 
WltfaoDt  eoBia  woh  aaaaoWalioo  of  tha  ifacia,  it 
MaMdlOaalt  to  uudarataaj  wbat  thty  wan.  and 
why  loi. 

O— titt.  —  Tba  only  athar  ftatan  whkh  i» 
nMhia  to  ba  natlaad  ia  Iba  appUcaliaD  of  thna  tfan 
of  BdttU  dMmbva  lo  tb  walk  ef  Iba  Tampia  aUr- 
raOy  00  all  lidaa,  maapt  that  of  tha  aalraoa*. 
Tboi^  not  aKpiaaaly  aa  autad,  tbaaa  wan  a  aot  a< 
iiwnaalary,  appraplaud  to  tba  naiiWnoat*  Ik* 
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iMxippff  7,  iDowinf;  an  o&m/t  of  1  enbtt  on  the 
Mieof  the  Temple,  or  of  9  inehea  ou  eeeh  tide,  on 
vfaieh  the  flooiini;  Joiate  mAad,  so  aa  not  to  cut 
»ti>  the  waUs  of  the  Temple.  Assuming  the  wall 
of  ths  Temple  at  the  level  of  the  upper  ehambers  to 
h»te  ben  2  enbiU  thick,  and  the  outer  wall  one,  ^ 
iteooUiiotw^  have  been  less,  — this  would  ex- 
acUjmake  up  the  duplication  of  the  dimension 
found  as  before  mentaooed  for  the  verandah  of  the 
rdbvnaele* 

It  is,  i^aui,  only  at  Persepolis  that  we  find  any- 
Uiiuf  St  all  analogous  to  this;  but  in  the  plan  bat 
quoted  as  that  of  the  Palaee  of  Darius,  we  find  a 
«Qi3ar  noge  on  either  hand.  The  paboe  of  Xerxea 
poMSMS  thia  feature  also;  but  m  the  great  haJl 
there,  and  its  counterpart  at  Susa,  the  place  of 
the«  ehunbcrs  la  suppbuited  by  lateral  porticoes 
oQtwk  the  walla  that  surrounded  the  central  pba- 
Isnx  of  pillan.  Unfortunately  our  knowledge  of 
Asjfisn  temple  architecture  is  too  limited  to  en- 
abb  «  to  say  iHwthar  thu  feature  was  common 
,aiid  tiioagk  sonathiiig  fery  like  itocenrs 
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and  as  neither  in  the  account  of  Sukraon's  buikling 
nor  in  any  subsequent  repairs  or  incidents  is  any 
mention  made  of  such  buildings,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  they  did  not  exist  before  the  time  ol 
the  great  rebuilding  immediately  preceding  the 
Christian 


Temple  of  Zerubbabki* 
We  have  very  few  particulars  regarding  the 
Tempk  which  the  Jews  erected  after  their  return 
ftom  the  Captivity  (cir.  620  b.  c),  »nd  no  de- 
scription that  would  enable  us  to  realise  its  appear- 
ance. But  there  are  some  dimensions  given  in  the 
Bible  and  elsewhere  which  are  extremely  interest- 
ing as  afibrding  points  of  comparison  between  it 
and  the  temples  which  preceded  it,  or  were  erected 

after  it. 

The  first  and  most  authentic  are  thoae  given  in 
the  book  of  Ezra  (vi.  3),  when  quuting  the  decree 
of  Cyrus,  whereui  it  is  said,  •*  Let  the  bouse  be 
builded,  the  place  where  they  offered  sacrifices,  and 
let  the  foundations  thereof  be  strongly  bid;  the 
height  thereof  threescore  cubits,  and 
the  breadth  thereof  threescore  cubits, 
with  three  rowa  of  great  stones  and  a 
row  of  new  tiuiber.'*   Jcisephus  quotes 
tliu  passage  almost  liteniUy  (xi.  4, 
§  6),  but  in  doing  so  enables  us  with 
certainty  to  traiisbte  the  word  here 
called  i-ow  as  *' story"  (W/AOf)  — as 
indeed  the  sense  would  lead  us  to  infer 
—  for  it  could  only  apply  to  the  three 
stories  of  chambons  that  surrounded 
Solomon's,  and    afterwards   Herod's 
Temple,  and  with  this  again  we  come 
to    the    wooden    Tabr   which    sur- 
mounted the  Tempb  and  formed  a 
fourth  story.     It  may  be  remarked 
in  passing,  that  this  dimension  of  60 
cubits  in    height    accords    perfectly 
with  the  words  which  Josephus  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Herud  (xv.  11,  §  1) 
when   he  makes   him  say  that  the 
Tempb    built    after    the    Captivity 
wanted  60  cubits  of  the  height   oi 
that  of  Solomon.     For  as  he  had  adopted,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  the  height  of  120  cubits,  as  writ- 
ten in  the  Chronicles,  for  that  Temple,  this  one  re* 
mained  only  60. 

The  other  dimension  of  60  cubits  in  breadth  is 
20  cubits  in  excess  of  that  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
but  there  b  no  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness,  for 
we  find  both  firom  Josephus  and  the  Talmud  tliat 
it  was  the  dimension  adopted  for  the  Tem}4e  when 
rebuilt,  or  rather  repaired,  by  Herod.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  no  authority  for  assuming  that  any 
increase  was  made  in  the  dimensions  of  eitlier  tlie 
Holy  Place  or  the  Holy  of  Holies,  since  we  find 
that  these  were  retained  in  EKekiel's  description  ol 
an  ideal  Tempb  — and  were  afterwards  those  ol 
Herod's.  And  as  thu  Tempb  of  Zerubbabel  waa 
still  standing  in  Herod's  time,  and  was  more  strictly 
speaking  repaired  than  rebuilt  by  him,  we  cannot 
conceive  that  any  of  its  dimensions  were  then  di- 
minbhed.  We  sre  bft  therefore  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  assuming  that  the  poreh  and  the  chamben 
all  round  were  20  cubits  in  width,  including  the 
thickness  of  the  waUs,  instead  of  10  cubits,  as  in 

an  eastern  poren  lo  the  ^Mnler  buikling.   Thb  may  perhaps  to  some  ei« 

HaQ4*iTem|4e,  which  was  ealbd  Sobmon's  Pbrch,  tetf  »•«  accounted  for  by  the  introduction  of  a  paa- 
iBd  Josapbus  tdb  us  that  It  was  built  by  that  sage  between  the  Tempb  and  the  ruoms  of  tlH 
■mrefa:  but  of  ihb  tlure  b  absolutely  no  proof, '  piieat'i  bdginga  instead  of  each  being  a  thoroocb- 


Na  «.— Palaoe  cfOaehBi  at  Ftasspolis.  Scale  of  60  ftetto  1  Inch. 

n  Eoddhiit  Yiharas  in  fndia,  these  btter  are  com- 
pntively  so  modem  that  their  dispositiou  hardly 
ban  on  the  inquiry. 

Outer  CotgrL^Tbe  indosure  of  the  Tempb 
csDiisted,  aooocding  to  the  Bibb  (1  K.  vi.  86),  of 
i  bw  wall  of  three  ooutms  of  stones  and  a  row  of 
eedar  besma,  both  probably  highly  ornamented.  As 
it  is  BDore  than  piobabte  that  the  same  duplication 
of  dhnsiHwns  took  place  in  thb  as  in  all  the  other 
fcatorei  of  the  Tabeniaeb,  we  may  safely  assume 
tbst  it  was  10  cubits,  or  16  feet,  in  height,  and 
dsMst  certainly  100  cubits  north  and  south,  and 
no  east  and  west. 

There  b  no  mention  in  the  Bibb  of  any  porti- 
mi  or  gateways  or  any  architectural  ornaments  of 
Vis  incbsure,  for  though  names  whbh  were  after- 
ftfds  transferred  to  the  gates  of  the  Tempb  do  oc- 
nr  b  1  Chr.  ix.,  zxiv.,  and  xxvi.,  thb  was  before 
the  Tempb  itself  was  built;  and  although  Josephus 
dots  mention  such,  it  must  be  recollected  that  he 
vai  writing  five  centuries  after  its  total  destruction, 
lad  he  was  too  tpi  to  confound  the  past  and  the 
mamt  in  hb  descriptions  of  buildings  which  d;d 
■t  then  exist     Hiere  was  an  eastern  poreh 
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bra,  M  moit  eorUiolj  h«v«  been  the  eaee  in  Soto- 
moo's  Temple. 

This  alteration  in  the  width  of  the  Pteromata 
made  the  Temple  100  cubits  In  length  by  60  Sn 
Hieadth,  with  a  height,  it  is  said,  of  60  cubite,  in- 
eluding  the  upper  room  or  Talar,  though  we  eannot 
help  suspecting  that  this  last  dimension  is  some- 
what in  excess  of  the  truth.** 

llie  onlj  other  description  of  this  Temple  is 
found  in  llecatAus  tlie  Abderite,  who  wrote  sbortl) 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  tlie  Great.  As  quoted 
bj  Josepbus  (cimt.  Ap.  i.  23),  he  says,  that  **  In  Je- 
rutfalem  towards  the  middle  of  tlw  eitjr  is  a  stone 
willed  inclosure  alK>ut  500  ieet  in  length  (^r  rcr^ 
rdwK9$potU  uid  100  cubits  hi  width,  with  double 
gates,"  in  which  be  describes  the  Temple  as  being 
situated. 

llie  last  dimension  is  exactly  what  we  obtained 
above  by  doubling  the  width  of  the  Tabernacle  in- 
closure as  applied  to  Solomon's  Temple,  and  may 
therefore  be  accepted  as  tolerably  certain,  but  the 
500  fiset  in  length  exceeds  anything  n'e  have  yet 
reached  by  200  feet  It  may  be  that  at  this  age  it 
was  found  necessary  to  add  a  court  for  the  wom«i 
or  the  Gentiles,  a  sort  of  Narthex  or  Galilee  for 
those  who  could  not  enter  the  Temple.  If  this  or 
these  together  were  100  cubits  sqnare,  it  would 
make  up  the  **  nearly  5  plethra  **  of  our  author. 
Hecat«us  also  mentions  that  the  altar  was  20  cu- 
bits square  and  10  high.  And  altliough  he  men- 
tions the  Temple  itself,  he  unfortunately  does  not 
supply  us  with  any  dimensions. 

FnMU  these  dimennions  we  gather,  that  if  "  the 
Priests  and  I^evites  and  Elders  of  families  were  dis- 
eonsolate  at  seeing  how  much  more  sumptuous  the 
eld  Temple  was  than  the  one  which  on  account  of 
their  poverty  they  liad  just  been  able  to  erect*' 
(Ezr.  iii.  12;  Joseph.  Ani.  xi.  4,  §  2),  it  certainly 
was  not  because  it  was  smaller,  as  almost  every  di- 
mension had  been  increased  one  third ;  but  it  may 
have  l>een  that  the  caning  and  the  gold,  and  other 
ornaments  of  Solomon's  Temple  far  surpassed  this, 
and  the  pillars  of  the  portico  and  the  veils  may  all 
have  been  fiur  more  splendid,  so  also  probably  were 
the  vessels;  and  all  this  is  what  a  Jew  would  mourn 
over  far  more  than  mere  aitjhitectural  splendor.  In 
speaking  of  these  temples  we  must  always  bear  in 
mind  that  their  dimensions  were  practically  very  far 
Inferior  to  those  of  Uie  heathen.  Even  that  of  Ezra 
s  not  lai^r  than  an  average  parish  church  of  the 
ast  century  —  Sok)mon*s  was  smaller.  It  was  the 
lavish  dispUy  of  the  precious  metals,  the  elabora- 
tion of  carved  ornament,  and  the  beauty  of  the  tez- 
'ile  fisbrics,  which  made  up  their  splendor  and  ren- 
IctnI  them  so  precious  m  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  there  can  consequently  be  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  Judge  of  them  by  Uie  numbor  of  cubits  they 
IMasured.  They  vara  twnples  of  a  Shemitic,  not 
of  a  Celtic  people. 

Temple  of  Ezekikl. 

Hie  vision  of  a  Temple  which  the  prophet  Eae- 
tiel  saw  while  rodding  on  the  banks  of  the  Cbebar 
In  Uabylonut  in  the  25th  year  of  the  Captivity,  does 
not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  It 
4  not  a  descriptkm  of  a  Tem{3e  that  ever  was  built 

«  In  raeouDtlnf  the  svents  Darrated  by  Ssra  (x  0), 
lasa|»hua  my  (Atu.  zi.  5,  |  4)  that  the  asMmbly  th«TO 
ttttmd  ft  took  plaM  In  the  upper  room,  iv  -ry  vncp^ 
wm  Mpow,  which  would  be  a  very  curious  illustration 
if  tb«  Uie  of  that  apartmsiit  if  It  ooold  be  depeDdad 
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or  ever  eonU  be  enoted  at  JemsaloBi,  and  «bb  sa- 
sequently  only  be  considered  as  the  beam  iMi  d 
wluit  a  Sbemitie  temple  ought  to  be.  As  soeh  II 
would  oertafaily  be  interesting  if  it  eoaU  bectN^ 
rectly  restored,  but  unfortunately  the  diiBcalties  sf 
making  out  a  complicated  plan  from  a  men  nriisi 
description  are  yery  great  indeed,  and  are  enhanoed 
in  this  instance  by  our  imperiect  knowledge  of  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  ardiitaetursl  tems, 
and  it  may  also  be  from  the  prophet  deaeribi^g  uot 
what  be  actually  knew,  bat  only  what  he  saw  in  a 
vialou. 

Be  this  ■•  it  may,  we  find  that  the  Temple  itsetf 
was  of  the  eiaet  dimenaiona  of  that  built  by  Sob- 
mon,  namely,  an  adytum  (Es.  xL  1-4),  20  cubiti 
square,  a  naos,  20x40,  and  surrounded  by  celli  of 
10  oubito'  width  including  the  thiekness  of  ths 
walls,  the  whole,  with  the  porch,  making  op  40  cu- 
bits by  80,  or  very  little  more  than  one  fiwr-tlKNi- 
sandth  part  of  the  whole  area  of  the  Temple:  tbs 
height  unfortunately  is  not  given.  Beyond  this 
were  various  courts  and  residences  for  the  prieits, 
and  places  for  sacrifice  and  other  ceremonies  of  ths 
Temple,  till  he  comes  to  the  outer  cooxt,  which 
messured  500  reeds  on  each  of  its  sides;  esch  reed 
(Ez.  xl.  5)  was  6  Babyfonian  cubits  long,  namely, 
of  cubits  each  of  one  ordinary  cubit  and  a  hand- 
breadth,  or  21  inches.  The  reed  was  therefore  10 
feet  6  inches,  and  the  side  consequently  5,250  Gnek 
feet,  or  within  a  few  feet  of  an  English  mile,  con- 
siderably more  than  the  whole  area  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  Temple  Included ! 

It  has  been  attempted  to  get  over  this  difBcolty 
by  saving  that  the  prophet  meant  cubits,  not  leedi; 
but  this  is  quite  untenable.  Nothing  csn  be  moit 
dear  than  the  specification  of  the  length  of  the  reed, 
and  nothing  more  careful  than  the  mode  in  wfaiek 
reeds  are  distinguished  ftxnn  cubits  thnx^^hout;  is 
for  instance  in  the  two  next  \'erBes  (6  and  7)  wbos 
a  chamber  and  a  gateway  are  mentioned,  escfa  of 
one  reed.  If  cubit  were  substituted,  it  wouU  bi 
nonsense. 

Notwithstanding  its  ideal  character,  the  whole  ii 
extremely  curious,  as  ahowiog  what  %jre  the  sspi- 
rations  of  the  Jews  in  this  direction,  and  how  ^- 
ferent  they  were  fh>m  thoee  of  other  nations;  sod 
it  is  interesting  here,  inasmuch  as  there  csn  bs 
little  doubt  but  that  the  arrangenients  of  Ucrod'i 
Temple  were  in  a  great  meastu«  influenced  by  the 
description  here  given.  The  outer  oouri,  for  in- 
stance, with  its  porticoes  measuring  400  cubits  esek 
way,  is  an  exact  counterpart  on  a  smaller  scale  of 
the  outer  court  of  Ezekiel's  Temple,  and  is  not 
found  in  either  Solomon*s  or  Zcnibbabel*i;  umI 
so  too,  evidently,  are  several  of  ths  intenisl  tf* 
rangements. 

TsMFfJc  OF  Herod. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  last  and  greatest  af  Ibi 
Jewish  Temples  we  are  uidebted  almost  wholly  to 
the  works  of  Josepbus,  with  an  occssionsl  blnl 
from  the  Talmud. 

The  Bible  unfortunately  contains  nothing  fts  •*- 
sist  the  researehes  of  the  antiquary  in  this  RspeeL 
With  true  Shemitish  indifference  to  such  ol^ 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  do  not  funiib 

apon,  bat  both  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  an  aodasrUisi 
It  was  in  the  «  street,"  or  <*  plaoe ''  of  tha  Tsmpta,  tM 
we  cannot  bass  any  argument  upon  It,  though  R  k 
eurloos  as  indicating  what  was  passing  In  thr  uiad  d 
Joaepbos. 


.*^  hint  wUri.  «oukI  mM,  Bi  to  >MtrbUD 

TmtW  thai  rf  Zmbb.bel- mom  like  tbe  Utcr; 

Etmt   Wrength   kiid    migniflnmoe,    oiBuimuj    M 

■mtal*  Mc»nt«  lh.t  n  almnt  )u>p(vt  be  h.d  1*- 

ncwlj  M  nn  b«  rnadd  out  180  cubit*  bj  241),  uid 

faH  bit  e)<^  wlioi  >ritinK.  aome  gmund-plin  of  (bs 

«donifd  by  pORbca   wid   t«i   gatewRji  of   giml 

miciiiilcence;  mnd  beywid  tbi»  iig«in  wu  m  oulM 

pRmMtor'ntiu'imnnj.  TbBTfDTm  iitniigcoan- 

W.J,  .bich  w»  iidoraid  with  ponicoM  of  j[i«t*r 

■ploidor  ttuin  KIT   we  koow  gf  «ttMhBd  to  uij 

tUd,  KHMnDy  douhlHl.     Al  U>«  buHdlngi  win  ill 

tonipk  or  [ba   Mcimt   woiU:    nU   riiowing    bo- 

t^vD  down  daring  the  liq^  it  wm  iinpsaible  to 

itronBlj  Romui  LiBuenM  wu  .t  work  iii  wiiBtop- 

nniiet  him  Drnntr  in  naprct  to  rkvHUona,  but  u 

ngwli  plu  h>  •««•  ilwiYt  to  hire  b*d  m  wbols- 

PH  diwl  Of  lb*  kr>o«l«J(|e  or  tboK  ■mong  iriiom 

ew,  nmiiiiiHl  «»rij  unebujged  »mlcUt  lU  tUi 

■  ■«  liTing  ud  writing. 

B  ^  itaMrij  b«  poiDlcd  out  [Jl 
•4.  IL  pp.  181S-14]  that  tba  Tempk  V 
ril^M  in  tbe  S.  W.  mule  of  tba  ana  duw  ■iii»b 
•(  lb>  ibnni  arat  at  Jenualnn,  and  it  ia  banllj 
aceaiary  to  npcut  btn  tba  vguownts  tlia«  td- 
tenvi  to  pnin  tbat  it*  dituauuani  wan  irtiat 
JoiFptiBi  lUla  Umd  to  ba,  4U0  cubit*,  or  oua  M^ 
hnm,  lacfa  wmj. 

At  tb*  Uma  whw  Herod  rahoilt  It  ho  inoloawl  ■ 
fan  "  twice  aa  large  "  aa  tfaat  bafcn  oceupM  bj 
tte  TWpl*  aud  iti  ooutU  (fi.  J.  I.  31,  {  1),  u 


if  Uu  Dontili  Oala 
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inat  not  ba  ttkm  tat 
litcnlly,  at  liaat  if  wa  ara  tn  ttapend  on  (hs  um» 
urenwnla  of  HccatBot.  Accotding  to  tbam  tlM 
wbo)«  am  of  Herod')  Tempka  w>*  between  fm 
and  five  timea  greater  than  tiiat  which  preceded  H- 
WbU  Hnod  did  apparentlj  nu  to  take  In  tbt 
wbolo  ipiwe  between  the  Temple  and  the  dtj  wall 
DO  ill  aulero  lida,  and  to  add  a  ooniiderable  apaaa 
an  the  nortli  and  aouth  to  luppoit  the  portieoai 
which  he  added  thero.'  [See  PAUtsrim,  roL  Ul 
p.  awa,  acta,  Aaer.  ed.] 


laM  (Pal.  Opt.  FmiuI,  Wanaa'i  uiwm,  XLV.|. 
JkUhT  Mr.  larfUIKD'l  Ibxu;,  Umt  tin  S.  tT.  ai 
j  or  to*  ina  wH  tbe  flu  of  tM  Temple,  Uaat.  Wal 
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KiDii  of  Uh  (dlj  on  tba  tut  tide,  thm  mtn  no 
pta  or  opningi  in  tlul,  dincUon,*  and  being  dlu- 
Ued  on  i  Hxi  of  mekj  brow  —  m  rHdenMd  from 
lU  appciimnDe  Id  the  vuilti  Uiit  bound  it  oi 
■Ida  —  it  wu  it  ill  futur*  tiuin  rotitidtml  unU- 
Udubk  from  the  CHtmrd.  Tba  nortli  ude,  too, 
wbtra  iwtcoierad  bj  tbc  fortmo  Antoiiik,  became 
put  <^  Uw  dcAnn  of  U»  city,  ind  wu  lik 
witbout  eiltfiial  gstcs.  But  it  nuj  alao  hive 
that,  •«  tba  tooibt  of  tba  liingi.  and  liideK 
gOMTal  CMoeUrj  of  JcTUtalani,  wtn  lituated 
owdlalalj  to  tba  nartbaard  of  tba  Trni|,l«. 
•w  WHiie  rdigioua  (ading  in  pmantiiig  too  nad; 
•eon*  froni  (be  Temple  to  tba  burjiiog-pbeaa  (Ea. 
ilUi.  T-9J. 

On  tba  HHitb  ilde,  wbicb  waa  bidoaed  bj  tba 
■all  of  Opbel,  tbera  wen  double  galea  iieaHj  in 
tbe  ecnln  (AitL  it,  II,  |  BJ,  Tbeie  plea  itill 
aiiit  at  a  diitanee  of  about  3611  leet  frot  " 
Kiutbweiteni  angle,  and  ara  perbajii  tbe 
anhitactund    lealnrei   of   tba   Twipla  of    Herod 

a  doul4e  arcbwaj  of  Cjdopoan  arehiUcturv  c 
lerei  of  the  ground,  opeidiig  Into  a  iquara  nalibule 

it  n  pUlu  ctuwiiad  by  a  capita]  of  the  Graek  — 
rather  tban  Konian  —  Corinthian  order  [Wood-cut 
Nn.  11):  tbe  aeantbui  tltmiallng  witb  tbe  water- 
leaf,  aa  In  Uw  Tower  of  tba  Windi  at  Atbeni,  and 
otber  Greek  eiamplea.  but  wbich  waa  an  arrange- 
ment abandoned  bj  tba  Roman*  >•  nrlj  aa  (he 
time  of  Augualui,  and  ne>«r  aftarwardi  emplojad.' 
i<'nm  tbla  pUkr  ipring  (bur  flat  aegmental  arcbea, 
and   tba  apMB   between  tbcM   ii   laotBd  b;  fiat 


%  11  -  Otplaa  of  nnar  lo  Veatlbnla  at  MmtliKB 


It  tbe  time  of  enction  or  lubaequendy,  tb 
lactioni  teem  to  bare  been  chiieled  i^  in 
parte  to  at  to  form  piiaiUri.  Krom  Ifaia  a 
tmiDd,  nevlj  SOO  feet  in  iMigtb.  leadi  to  a 


tba  Tample,  raaellj  at  tbat  p(«ra;  «(  tha  ■■■ 
Temple  which  kd  lo  (ba  altar,  aud  w  tb«  «M  a< 
tbe  four  galewaji  on  Ibli  aide  bjr  wfaieb  anj  «■* 
arriiing  fium  Opbel  would  natut^;^  wiah  to  eeta 
tba  Inner  incknura.  It  eeeDie  to  hair*  h«B  ihu 
imiitj  tbat  M  to  tba  aitimal  galewmj  bug 
pla«d  a  ilttla  man  to  tbe  tulwanl  than  tba  enet 
c«ntre  of  (be  inckwira,  wbm  naturallj  ■■  ahould 

We  leatn  bum  tin  Tabnnd  (MjL  iL  B),  tbat  tbe 
gale  of  tbe  inno-  Temple  to  which  ibia  pai—ge  led 
wu  called  tbe  "Watw  Gale;  "  and  it  ti  iatentling 
to  be  able  lo  identify  aipot  n  proninerit  in  Uw  de- 
aaiptkm  of  Nebemiah  (liL  3TJ.  The  WaUr  (iat* 
la  more  ofteo  mentioned  in  tbe  medintal  nlmnrit 
to  tbe  Temple  (ban  any  other,  aqiaeiallj  b;  Ud- 
baiiiuiadnn  autbon,  tbougb  bj  tbcm  fkH|nenlJ} 
eonfbuoded  with  the  oatw  gate  at  tba  otbv  «iil  of 

Tawaidi  tbe  wealwvd  tbcia  were  loar  galawaji 
to  tbe  extern*]  incloanra  of  the  Tenpla  {AmL  it 
11,  }  5),  and  the  poajtiona  of  three  of  tb^B  ibe 
•till  ba  traacd  wiih  estaintj.  The  Gnt  or  oat 
Boutbera  lad  orer  tbe  bridge  tbe  nmaina  of  ^lieh 
wse  idaitified  bj  Dr,  Robbuon  lot  wbicb  a  new 
ia  giren  In  art.  jERUaALIH.  rd.  IL  p.  1311),  and 
joined  tbe  Stoa  IlauUa  of  the  Temple  with  tbe 
rojal  inlaoe  (Am.  Md.).  Tba  wand  wu  tbat 
dlKDvered  b;  Dr.  Darclajr,  STO  fn-t  from  tba  S.  W. 
angle,  at  a  leni  of  17  fret  brkrw  tbat  of  tbe  aontb- 
em  gain  Juit  deaeribed.  Tbe  tite  of  tba  thinl  ia 
»  completely  covered  by  tbe  bulldinga  of  the 
Meciim^  tbat  it  bai  not  yet  been  m,  but  U  wiU 
be  Ibuud  betwevi  aCN)  tod  3H  feet  bum  the  N.  W. 
angle  of  tbe  Temple  area)  far,  owing  to  the  grealei 
width  of  the  aontbnn  portico  bejond  that  on  the 
aofthem,  tbe  Temple  ilaelf  wu  not  in  tbe  arnlra 
of  ill  incloauie,  Init  aituated  owie  (owarda  the 
north.  Tba  buith  waa  tbat  wbicb  lad  our  tbe 
cwMBwaj  whkh  itill  eiiMi  at  a  diitaoea  of  800 
IM  &vu)  tbe  Kwlbmetera  angle. 

In  tba  time  of  Solomon,  and  until  tbe  a:e«  itu 
Oilargfld  by  IJerod,  tbe  aacent  frooi  tba  waatan 
lalie;  lo  the  Temple  aeem  (o  bare  been  by  an 
eilenud  Oigbt  of  atain  (Neb.  lii.  37;  1  K.  i.  6, 
Aa.)>  ^mikr  (d  tboae  at  Penepolia,  and  lika  them 
probably  placed  laterally  lO  ai  lo  (bra  a  part  of 
(be  aRhi(eetunl  detign.  When,  bowerer,  the 
Tmple  oame  lo  be  fortUad  "  modo  anta  "  CTaat. 
H.  T.  IS),  tba  cauaeway  and  tba  bridge  wac  ea- 
lablirfiad  to  affxd  ommunlaatian  wilb  tba  ii|i|M 
dty,  and  tba  two  intarmKliate  lower  mtmnara  la 
'  ad  lo  tbe  bnrv  eity,  or,  aa  it  wu  originally  flailed 

tba  city  of  Darid." 

Ciititn.  —  Tba  moat  Dwgnlftcent  part  of  tbe 
Tttnple,  in  an  anbitectuial  point  of  new.  uinia 
certainly  lo  ban  been  the  cloiilefi  which  wm 
added  lo  tbe  outer  court  wben  It  wu  enlarged  by 
Herod.     It  h  uot  cpdle  dear  it  there  waa  not  an 

■lam  porcb  bfibra  ttaii  time,  and  if  ak,  H  laaj 

t  Owteg  to  tba  daiiioea  of  Uw  placa,  Mgotrd  ■■ 


s  vxpedilioD  (o  Syria  ooaBnui  to  the 
la  eharaciar  of  the  anbtiectura,  m 
I*  |lna  abon  ftem  Hr.  AiwUa'i 


TSMPLE 

n— ilj  on  the  tile  of  thai  tnbwqiwiitly 
i;  but  OQ  the  three  other  aidei  the  Temple 
mtf  WM  eo  extended  at  the  hit  reboildbg  that 
then  call  be  no  doobt  but  thai  from  the  Tvy 
iwiiMktirme  the  temee  walli  end  efeiitai  belonged 
wholly  to  the  lui  period. 

The  clowten  in  the  weiti  north,  and  east  side  were 
Huapoeed  of  double  Mm  of  Corinthian  oolamne,  S5 
cabita  or  37  liBet  6  uicheo  in  height  {B.  J.  ▼.  C,  §  S), 
vith  ^t  roola,  and  retting  againet  the  outer  wall 
of  the  Temple.  These,  however,  were  immeaannblj 
■tfpnaed  m  magnifloenoe  bj  the  royal  poroh  or  Stoa 
RMiBfa  which  orerhong  the  Mmthem  wall,  lliia 
ii  m  BuiNitaly  deaeribed  by  Joeephns  (AnL  xv.  11, 
§  h)  that  tfaera  ia  do  difBeulty  in  undentandfaig  Its 
■nai^eoient  or  ascertaining  ita  dimeniions.  It 
wneirtfd  (in  the  hmfftiage  of  Gothic  architecture) 
of  a  aa»e  and  two  ai^ka,  that  towaida  the  Temple 
being  open,  that  towaida  the  country  doeed  by  a 
vmO.  The  breadth  of  the  centre  aiale  wai  4b  fiset; 
«f  the  ddc  ifttales  30  from  centre  to  centre  of  the 
piBua;  their  height  5U  feet,  and  that  of  the  centre 
100  feet.  Iti  lection  was  thus  something  in 
of  that  of  ToriK  Qithednd,  while  iU  total 
Ih^  waa  one  stadhim  or  600  Greek  feet,  or  100 
fcct  in  eseeaa  of  York,  or  our  laigast  Gothic  o^ 
Ihedrala.  This  magnificent  itnieture  was  sup- 
ported by  163  Corinthian  odumns,  arranged  in 
fsur  rows,  ferty  in  each  row^  the  two  odd  pilhtfs 
focming  apparently  a  screen  at  the  end  of  the  bridge 
hadii^;  to  the  palace,  whose  axis  was  coincident 
with  that  of  the  Stoa,  which  thus  formed  the 
irincipal  entrance  from  the  dty  and  pabee  to  the 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  fttmt  of  these 
doislen  waa  a  marble  screen  jn*  inckxure,  8  cubits 
hi  height,  heautifnlly  ornamented  with  carving,  but 
tosriag  inaeriptions  in  Greek  and  Koman  chaneten 
fnrtid^i^  any  Gentile  to  pass  within  ite  bounda- 
iM  Again,  at  a  short  distance  within  this  was  a 
fight  of  steps  supporting  the  terrsoe  or  platform 
SB  which  the  Temple  itself  stood.  AeconUng  to 
Jesephm  (B.  J.  t.  6,  §  S)  thia  tcrrsce  was  16 
saMto  or  9S|  feet  high,  and  was  approached  first 
by  ibnieen  stepe,  each  we  may  assume  about  one 
fast  in  height,  at  the  top  of  wUch  was  a  harm  or 
phtferm,  10  cubita  wide,  called  the  Chel;  and 
Ihars  were  again  in  the  depth  of  the  gateways 
fee  or  six  atepe  more  leadbig  to  the  inner  court 
of  the  Temple,  thua  making  90  or  91  steps  in  the 
whole  height  of  92|  feeU  To  the  eastward,  where 
the  eovt  of  the  women  waa  situated,  this  amnga> 
■iBt  waa  refsrsed;  fife  stepe  led  to  the  Chd,  md 
ifiasn  froB  that  to  Itie  court  of  the  Temfde. 

The  court  of  the  Temple,  as  mentioned  above, 
tas  very  neariy  a  aquare.  It  may  hate  been  ex- 
actly to,  fer  we  have  not  all  the  details  to  enable 
«  lo  feel  <piiU  certain  about  It.  The  Middoth 
»ja  it  WW  187  eaUto  £.  and  W.,  and  137  N.  and 
&  (iL  6).    But  »  the  two  hut  sUes  there  were 
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•  It  does  not  appear  dHBenlt  to  account  for  this  ex- 
Ths  Rabbis  adopted  the  sacred 
of  Biekiel  of  flOO  fer  their  exfeenia]  dhaenslons 
rfths  Temple,  wftbont  earing  moeh  wheCber  It  meant 
mM  or  eaWte,  and  though  the  ccmmcnlatori  Say 
tet  ttcy  only  meant  the  smaller  eoMt  of  16  Inchee, 
vOS  feet  in  ail,  this  axphiaatloo  wfll  net  hoM  good, 
«  il  iMr  oHmt  meeeoNments  agree  so  ckMSly  with 
feoBi  or  Jesephos  Chat  tbejr  eridoatly  wen*  uili«  the 
■■e  eahte  cf  18  Inehoa.    The  feet  ssoma  to  be,  that 

600e«Mta  Inslead  eTtfOi 


the  gateways  with  their  exhedne  and  chamben. 
which  may  bare  made  up  96  eul»its  each  way 
though,  with  such  measurements  aa  we  have,  it 
appears  they  were  eomething  leie. 

To  the  eastward  of  thia  was  the  court  of  the 
women,  the  dimenakNis  of  which  are  not  giren  by 
Josephus,  but  are  in  the  Miikhth^  as  137  oubiti 
square  —  a  dimension  we  may  safely  rgeet,  first, 
from  th^  extrsme  improbability  of  the  Jewa  aUot- 
ting  to  the  women  a  space  more  than  ten  times 
greater  than  that  allotted  to  the  men  of  Israel  or 
to  the  Levites,  whose  courts,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  were  respectively  137  by  11  cubits;  but, 
more  than  this,  fifom  the  impoesibility  of  finding 
room  fer  such  a  court  while  adhering  to  the  othei 
dimensions  ghreo.«  If  we  assume  that  the  inckwnm 
of  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  or  the  Chd,  was  nearly 
equidistant  on  all  four  aides  from  the  doisten,  ita 
dimension  must  have  been  about  37  or  40  cubttr 
east  and  west,  most  probably  the  former. 

The  great  ornament  of  theee  inner  courts  seema 
to  have  been  their  gateways,  the  three  especially 
on  the  north  and  south  leading  to  the  Temple 
eourt.  Tliesa,  aocording  to  Josephus,  were  of  great 
height,  strongly  fortified  and  ornamented  with  grsat 
elaboratton.  But  the  wonder  of  all  was  the  great 
eastern  gate  leading  from  the  court  of  the  women 
to  the  upper  court.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
pride  of  Um  Temple  aroa— covered  with  carving, 
Tkhly  gilt,  having  apartments  over  it  {AnL  xv. 
11,  §  7),  more  like  the  Gopura  ^  of  an  Indian  tcm- 
plo  than  anything  else  we  are  acquainted  with  ia 
arehitectiire.  It  was  also  in  all  probability  the  one 
called  the ''  Beautiful  Gate  *'  in  the  New  l^tament. 

Immediately  within  this  gateway  stood  the  altar 
of  burnt-offerings,  according  to  Josephus  {B.  J,  v. 
6,  §  6),  60  cubits  square  and  15  cubits  high,  with 
an  ascent  to  it  by  an  inclined  pUne.  The  Talmtd 
reduoea  this  dimension  to  39  cubits  {Mlddnih^  ilL 
1),  and  adds  a  number  of  particulars,  which  make 
it  appear  that  it  must  have  been  like  a  model  of 
the  Babylonian  or  other  Assyrian  tempke.  Ou  Ihe 
north  side  were  the  rings  and  stakes  to  which  the 
rictims  were  attached  which  were  brought  in  to  be 
sacrificed ;  and  to  the  south  an  inclined  plane  led 
down,  as  before  mentioned,  to  the  Water  Gate  — 
ao  caUed  because  immediately  in  front  of  it  was  the 
great  cistern  excavated  in  Uie  rock,  finit  expkwed 
and  described  by  Dr.  Barday  (Cky  of  the  Great 
Kingy  p.  690),  finmi  which  water  was  supplied  to 
the  Altar  and  the  Temple.  And  a  little  b^ond 
thia,  at  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  Altar  was  an  opeD> 
ing  {Middoth,  iiL  3),  through  which  the  bkxid  of 
the  rictims  flowed  ^  weetwanl  and  southward  to  the 
king*B  garden  at  Sikmm. 

Both  the  Altar  and  the  Temple  were  bckned  by 
a  low  parapet  one  cubit  in  height,  placed  so  as  te 
keep  tlie  people  separate  from  the  prieata  irhila  tht 
latter  were  performing  their  fimetiona 

Within  this  last  bickieure  towards  the  westward 


fer  the  external  dimensions,  they  had  100  cubMs 
■pare,  and  Introduced  them  where  no  anthcrity 
Med  to  show  they  were  wrong. 

»  Handbook  of  Ankitntun^  p.  98  ft 

e  A  ehannal  exactly  eomspoDdlng  to  ttmt  deociibed 
in  the  Talmud  has  bsen  dbcovaied  by  filgnor  PlereHI, 
rmmlBg  towards  ttw  «MitAiee«(.  In  his  pubUshai  a» 
eooBCs  he  mietikee  n  fer  one  flowing  nonhoatL  It 
direct  contradiotlon  to  the  Tabaud,  -vbfeh  Is  ew  eaM 
authority  e^  thu  m^iHii 
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Hood  tbe  1\BiDple  itoelf.  Ai  before  nmitloiied,  ito 
interna]  dimensions  were  Uie  sanie  m  Uhmo  of  tbe 
Temple  of  Solomon,  or  of  tbftt  seen  by  tbe  prophet 
In  a  vision,  namdj,  90  cahite  or  90  feci,  by  60 
onbiU  or  00  feet,  dinded  into  a  cabwal  Holy  of 
Holies,  end  a  holy  place  of  8  cubee;  and  there  is 
DO  reaeon  whate^-er  for  doubting  but  that  the  Sano- 
tiiary  always  stood  on  the  identically  same  spot  in 
which  it  had  been  placed  by  Solomon  a  thouaaod 
yean  before  it  was  rebuilt  by  Herod. 

Although  Um  internal  dimensioiic  remained  the 
Mine,  there  seeins  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that 
Ihe  whole  phin  was  augmented  by  the  I'teromata 
or  surrounding  parts  being  increased  ftxmi  10  to 
SO  cul)its,  so  that  the  third  Temple  like  the  second, 
measured  60  cubits  across,  and  100  cubits  east  and 
west  The  width  of  the  (a^ade  was  also  augmented 
by  wini^i  or  shoulders  (A  ./.  v.  5|  §  4)  projecting 
80  cubits  each  way,  making  the  wIm^  breadth  100 
eubits,  or  equal  to  the  Ittigth.  So  for  all  seems 
eertun,  but  when  we  oonie  to  tbe  height,  every 
measurement  seems  doubtful.  Both  Josephus  and 
the  lUmud  seem  delighted  with  the  truly  Jewish 
idea  of  a  buiklhig  wliich,  without  being  a  cube, 
was  100  olI  its  k>ng,  100  broad,  and  100  high  — 
and  everythiLg  seems  to  be  made  to  bend  to  this 
simple  ratio  of  proportion.  It  may  also  be  partly 
owing  to  tlie  difficulty  of  ascertaining  heights  as 
compared  with  borixontal  dimensioiw,  and  the  ten- 
dency that  alwa}-8  eiists  to  eiAggerate  these  latter, 
that  may  have  led  to  some  confusion,  but  from 
whatever  cause  it  aroee,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
betteve  that  the  dimensions  of  the  Temple  as  re-' 
gards  height,  were  what  they  were  asserted  to  be 
by  Josephus,  and  specified  with  such  minute  detail 
in  the  Afiddotfi  (iv.  6).  This  authority  makes  the 
height  of  the  floor  0,  of  the  hall  40  cubits;  the 
roofing  6  cubits  in  thickness:  then  the  ocenaculum 
or  upper  room  40,  and  the  roof,  parapet,  etc.,  9 !  — 
all  the  parts  being  named  with  the  most  detailed 
particularity. 

As  the  adytum  was  certainly  not  more  than  80 
eubits  high,  the  first  40  looks  very  like  a  duplica- 
tion, and  so  does  the  second ;  for  a  room  80  cubits 
wide  and  40  high  is  so  absurd  a  proportion  that  it 
is  impossible  to  accept  it«  In  fact,  we  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  hi  this  instance  Josephus  was  guilty 
of  systematicnlly  doubling  the  altitude  of  the  buiki- 
ing  he  was  describing,  as  it  can  be  proved  he  did 
In  some  other  ln8tanoe*.o 

From  the  above  it  would  eppear,  that  In  so  far 
as  the  horiisontal  dimensions  of  the  various  parts 
of  thifl  celebrated  building,  or  thehr  arrangement  in 
pUn  is  conv^enied,  we  can  restore  every  part  with 
very  tolerable  certainty ;  and  there  does  not  appear 
eitlier  to  be  very  much  doubt  as  to  their  real  height 
But  when  we  turn  fh>m  actual  measurement  and 
try  t)  resilize  its  appearance  or  the  details  of  its 
architecture,  we  hiunch  into  a  sea  of  conjecture 
with  very  little  indeed  to  guide  us,  at  least  in  re- 
gard to  the  appearance  of  the  Temple  itself. 

We  know,  however,  that  the  cloisters  of  the 

a  As  it  is  not  easy  always  to  fMUiss  figured  dlmen- 
llODS,  it  may  assist  those  who  are  not  In  the  habit  of 
fiotng  so  to  stats  that  the  western  fii^e  and  nave  of 
tlneolu  CaChedial  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Her- 
id's  Tsmpla.  Thus,  the  AkwIs  with  Its  shoulders  is 
aoottt  100  enbtis  wide.  The  nave  li  60  cubits  wide 
aad  00  high,  and  If  you  divide  the  aisle  Into  thrw 
storiM  you  ean  have  a  eorreet  Idea  of  tbe  ohambsrs ; 
■•4  tf  the  nave  with  its  clerwtnrv  were  divided  bjr  a 
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oolHP  oouit  Here  of  the  Corinthian  older,  Mid  froM 

the  afipearsoce  of  needy  contemporary  ekuetaiB  il 
Palmyra  and  Baalbec  we  can  Judge  of  thieir  tAet. 
There  are  also  iu  the  llaram  area  at  Jemaakin  a 
number  of  piUan  which  mioe  bdonged  to  Iheas 
colonnades,  and  to  soon  as  any  one  wiU  take  the 
trouble  to  measure  and  draw  them,  we  may  rasCort 
the  cbistcn  at  all  events  with  almost  afaeolate  oar- 
tainty. 

We  may  also  realbe  rery  nearly  the  geDetal  ap- 
pearance of  the  inner  fbrUfied  indomtre  with  Ita 
gates  and  thehr  accompaniments,  and  we  can  abo 
nsstore  the  Altar,  but  when  we  turn  to  the  Tea^ii 
itself,  all  is  guen  work.  StUl  the  spemhlkMi  ia  sc 
interestiog,  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  plaoe  to  say 
a  few  wokIs  regarding  It. 

In  tho  fint  place  we  are  toU  (AnL  zr.  11,  §  5) 
that  the  priests  built  the  Temple  itself  in 
months,  while  it  took  Herod  eight  years  to 
plete  his  part,  and  as  only  priests  apparently 
employed,  we  may  fhiriy  assume  that  it  waa  not  a 
rebulldhig,  but  only  a  repair  —  it  may  be  with 
additions  —  which  they  undertook.  We  know  alao 
fh>m  Maccabees^  and  fhNU  the  unwillingneH  of  the 
priests  to  allow  Herod  to  undertake  the  lebuiUing 
at  all,  that  the  Tempie,  though  at  one  time  dese- 
crated, was  never  destroyed ;  so  we  may  feiriy  ••- 
sume  that  a  great  part  of  the  Temple  of  Zcnibbabel 
was  still  standing,  and  was  incorporated  in  thm 
new. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  tbe 
Temple  of  Solomon,  it  b  nearly  certain  that  the 
style  of  the  second  Temple  must  have  been  iden* 
tical  with  that  of  tbe  buildings  we  are  so  ^miliar 
with  at  Persepolis  and  Susa.  In  fad  the  Wood- 
cut No.  6  correctly  repreeents  the  second  Tcmpls 
in  so  fer  as  its  details  are  concerned ;  for  we  rotat 
not  be  led  away  with  the  modem  idea  that  dillfafvni 
people  built  in  different  styles,  which  they  kepi  die- 
tinet  and  practiced  only  within  their  own  narrow 
limits.  The  Jews  were  too  closely  connected  with 
the  I^ersians  and  Babyloiitans  at  this  period  to 
know  of  any  other  style,  and  in  fact  their  Temple 
was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  the  very 
parties  who  were  erecting  the  contemporaiy  edifices 
at  Persepolis  and  Susa. 

Tbe  questioo  still  remains  how  much  of  this 
building  or  of  ita  details  were  retained,  or  how 
much  of  Roman  fieeling  added.  We  may  at  cace 
dismim  the  idea  that  anything  was  bonoaed  from 
Egypt.  That  eonntry  had  no  influence  at  this 
period  beyond  the  limite  of  her  own  narrow  vmlby. 
and  we  cannot  trace  one  vestige  of  her  taste  or  iisii- 
ing  In  anything  found  in  S]^a  at  or  about  tfab 
epoch. 

Turning  to  the  buflding  Itself,  we  find  that  the 
only  things  that  were  add^  at  this  period  were  the 
wings  to  the  fa^iade,  and  it  may  eonaeqocntly  lie 
surmised  that  the  fi&fade  was  entirely  renodebil 
at  this  time,  especially  m  we  find  in  the  centre  a 
great  arch,  which  was  a  very  Roman  feature,  and 
very  unlike  anything  we  know  of  aa  existing  bcnv. 


floor,  they  would  corrsotly  repwssnt  tho 
of  the  Temple  and  ita  upper  rooms.  The  nave,  how^ 
ever,  to  tbe  transept,  Is  eoosideiab^  more  than  li^ 
cnblU  long,  while  the  fh^pade  Is  only  beTwesB  fiO  aad 
60  Gubiti  high.  Thoos,  theiefbre,  who  adhen  to  thi 
writteo  text,  most  double  ita  height  In  ImagtaatlaQ  n 
naliae  its  appsarauee,  but  my  own  roovirticm  Is  dud 
the  Temple  was  not  higbsr  ia  reality  than  the 
nf  tbe  eathsdial. 
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Ihit,  JoMplnis  nji,  wm  35  eobtta  wide  tod  70 
Ug^  which  is  ao  moiistioua  in  proportion,  and, 
bitog  wider  than  the  Temple  itself,  so  unlikely,  that 
It  msj  nfelj  be  rgeeted,  and  we  may  adopt  in  its 
iad  the  more  moderate  dimensions  of  the  Middoth 
^oi.  7),  wbieh  makes  it  20  eubits  wide  by  40  high, 
vhicb  is  not  only  more  in  aooordance  with  the 
faMosioos  of  the  building,  but  also  with  the  pn>-> 
poftioQS  of  Roman  architecture.  This  arch  oocu- 
pied  Uie  centre,  and  may  easily  be  restored;  but 
vhst  is  to  be  done  with  the  37  eubits  on  either 
baod?  Wen  they  plain  like  an  unfinished  Egyp- 
tian propykm,  or  covered  with  ornament  like  an 
lodiso  Gopura?  My  own  impression  is  thai  the 
^ade  on  either  hand  was  oorered  with  a  series  of 
■nail  srehes  and  paneb  four  stones  in  height,  and 
laoR  like  the  Tftk  Kesra  at  Ctesiphon «  Uian  any 
•thcr  building  now  existing.  It  is  true  that  nearly 
ftic  oeotnries  elapsed  between  the  destruction  of  the 
one  buildmg  and  the  erection  of  the  other.  But 
Hsod's  Temple  was  not  the  but  of  its  raee,  nor 
ffu  Nuhirran's  the  first  of  its  dass,  and  its  pointed 
irebes  snd  clumsy  details  show  just  such  a  d^grn- 
htion  of  style  as  we  should  expect  from  the  in- 
tsnl  wbieh  had  elapsed  between  them.  We  know 
K  littls  of  the  architecture  of  this  part  of  Asia  that 
it  ii  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  on  such  a 
nbjeet,  but  we  may  yet  recover  many  of  the  k)st 
bkki  which  connect  the  one  with  the  other,  and  so 
nrtflie  the  eaurlier  examples  with  at  lesst  proximate 
tataintj. 

Whstever  the  exact  appesranoe  of  its  details  may 
htn  been,  it  may  safely  be  asssrted  that  the  triple 
Temple  of  Jenuudem  —  the  tower  court,  standing 
m  its  msgnifioent  terraeas  —  the  inner  court,  raised 
tt  its  platform  iu  the  centre  of  this  —  and  the 
Temple  itMlf,  rising  out  of  thb  group  and  crown* 
isg  the  whole — most  have  formed,  when  combined 
vith  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  one  of  the  most 
^ikodid  arehiteetural  combinations  of  the  ancient 
wrid.  J.  F. 

*  On  this  subject  one  may  also  consult  the  Ap- 
fuiSa.  to  Dr.  James  Strong*s  fiew  JIarmonif  and 
%os.  of  the  GotpeU  (N.  Y.  1863),  pp.  24-37; 
T.  0.  PiOne,  Solomon^i  Temple,  etc.,  Boston,  1861 
(tlplsles);  Uen'%  art.  Tempei  tu  JerutnUm,  in 
Hn^'s  Rtal-EncjfkL  xr.  500-516;  and  the  liter- 
■tvs  wJuied  to  under  Ezbkibl,  toL  i.  p.  801  6. 

A. 

*  TKUPLB,  OAPTAIK  OF  THE.  [Caf- 

fADL] 

*  TEMPT  (Lat.  tmpktre,  ientare)  is  very 
ifin  nsed  in  the  A.  y.  in  the  sense  of  <*  to  try," 
'pot  to  the  test."  Thus  God  is  said  to  have 
"teoiptod'*  Abraham  when  he  tried  his  fidth  by 
nsmsoding  the  sacrifice  of  Issac  (Gen.  xzil  1). 
lbs  Isnelitcs  »« tempted  God'*  in  the  wiklemess 
then  thsy  pot  his  patience  an^  forbearsnce  to  the 
DTOof  by  murmuring,  distnist,  and  disobedience 
;Kxoi  XTu.  3,  7;  Num.  xiv.  22;  DeuU  vi.  16; 
H  lixvid.  18, 41,  56,  xcT.  9,  evi.  14).  The  lawyer 
■  aid  to  have  *•  tempted"  Christ  when  he  asked 


9f  Arekit€ttWf  p.  876. 
^  MniA  Is  dlsposwl  to  think  tbmt  even  In  the  Ibnn 
l>  vUeh  «e  have  the  OeauBandnsalB  there  an  some 
^'Mttaes  aasde  at  a  btar  psrtod,  aad  that  the  seeond 
^  the  iMurth  eommaodmeots  were  orlgtnaUy  as 
Mi^  iMpsesttve  ss  the  ilxch  or  seventh  (OmbA.  Itr, 
^^  The  dMheenee  botweea  the  nseoa  given  to 
^  n.  U  tor  the  fenrth  rommamtmsnt,  and  that 
<^M  Is  have  besa  given  to  Dent.  t.  16» 
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him  a  question  to  see  how  he  would  answer  II 
(Matt  xxii.  85;  Luke  x.  35).  So  the  word  is 
used  in  reference  to  the  ensnaring  questions  of  the 
Pharisees  (Matt  xvi.  1,  xix.  3;  Mark  xu.  15;  Luke 

XX.  38).      [TSMPTATIOM.]  A. 

•  TEMPTATION  is  often  used  In  the  A.  V. 
in  ite  original  sense  of  **  trial  **  (e.  g.  Luke  xxii. 
38;  Acta  xx.  19;  James  I.  2,  12;  1  Pet  i.  6; 
Rev.  iii.  10).  The  phigues  of  Egypt  are  called 
*«  temptations  *'  (Dent.  iv.  34,  vii.  19,  xxix.  3),  In^ 
cause  they  tested  the  extent  to  which  Pharaoh 
wouki  cany  his  obstinacy.     [Tbmpt.]  A. 

TEN  COMMANDMENTS.  (1.)  The  pop. 
ular  name  in  this,  ss  in  so  many  instances,  is  nol 
that  of  Scripture.    There  wefaare  the  *<ten  words" 

(Onj*^  n^(P3Ji  tA  94Ha  ^fwrai  verba 
decern),  not  the  Ten  ComroandmenU  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
28;  Deut  iv.  13,  x.  4,  Heb.).  llie  difiference  Is 
not  altogether  an  unmeaning  one.  The  word  of 
God,  the  "  word  of  the  LonJ,"  the  constantly  re- 
curring term  for  the  fullest  revelation,  was  libber 
than  any  phrase  expressing  merely  a  command,  and 
carried  with  it  more  the  idea  of  a  self-fulfilling 
power.  If  on  the  one  side  there  was  the  special 
contraat  to  which  our  Lord  refers  Iietween  the  com- 
mandmenta  of  God  and  the  traditions  of  men 
(Matt  XV.  3),  the  arrogance  of  the  Rabbis  showed 
itself,  on  the  other,  in  placing  the  wtnxis  of  the 
Scribee  on  the  same  levri  as  the  words  of  God. 
[Coinp.  ScRiuBS.]  Nowhere  in  the  ktcr  books 
of  the  O.  T.  is  any  direct  referaioe  made  to  their 
number.  The  treatise  of  Philo,  however,  wepl  r&p 
94ita  Aoy^Mr,  shows  that  it  had  fixed  itself  on  the 
Jewish  mind,  and  Uter  still,  it  gave  occasion  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  word  (••The  Decatogue*'  j^ 
9eKd\oyo$,  first  in  Clem.  Al.  Pad.  IU.  IS),  which 
has  perpetuated  itself  in  modem  languages.  Other 
names  are  even  more  significant  These,  and  these 
alone,  are  *•  the  words  of  the  covenant^"  the  un- 
changing ground  of  the  union  between  Jehovah  and 
his  people,  all  else  being  as  a  superstructure,  acces- 
sory and  subordinate  (Ex.  xxxiv.  38).  lliey  are 
also  the  Tables  of  Testimony,  sometimes  simply 
*•  the  testimony,"  the  witness  to  men  of  the  Divine 
will,  righteous  itself,  demanding  righteousness  in 
man  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  xzxi.  18,  Ac.).  It  is  by  virtue 
of  their  presence  in  it  that  tlie  Ark  becomes,  In  its 
tuni,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  (Num.  x.  33,  ^.), 
that  the  sacred  tent  became  the  Tabernacle  rf 
Witnese,  of  TesUmony  (Ex.  xxxviii.  21,  Ac.). 
[Tabbbii ACLX.]  They  remain  there,  throughout 
the  gk»y  of  the  kingdom,  the  primeval  relics  of  a 
hoar  antiquity  (1  K.  nil.  9),  their  material,  the 
writing  on  them,  the  sharp  hicisive  character  of  the 
kwB  themselves  presenting  a  striking  oontnst  to 
the  more  expanded  teaching  of  a  kter  time.  Not 
less  did  the  commandments  tliemselves  speak  ol 
the  earlier  i^  when  not  the  silver  and  tlie  gokl, 
but  the  ox  and  the  ass  were  the  great  representa  • 
tives  of  wealth  ^  (comp.  1  Siun.  xii.  3). 

(8.)  The  circumstances  in  which  the  Ten  great 

lisrtiape,  such  a  cocOBctore  poaslble.  Scholia  which 
modem  annotaton  pot  Into  the  mavgin  are  In  the 
existing  slate  of  the  O.  T.  iDoorpeimted  Into  the  text 
ObvloQslj  both  ftmas  eoold  not  have  appeared  written 
en  the  two  Ilsbles  ef  Stone,  yet  l>BQt  v.  16»  22  not 
only  stales  a  dUhsent  nason,  but  afBrms  that  "  all 
thesB  weeds  were  thus  written.  KeU  (Cbmm.  •• 
ite.xx.)seeaM  sa  this  poiit  dlsrwed  to 
fwald. 
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Wbtffi  irere  tint  given  to  the  people  mrroanded 
tHetii  with  an  awe  which  attached  to  no  other  pre- 
eopt.  In  the  midst  of  the  cbud,  and  the  dariuMW, 
anid  the  flashing  lightnbig,  and  the  flery  smoke, 
and  the  tlninder,  like  the  ^-oice  of  a  trumpet,  Moses 
was  called  to  rrceive  the  I^w  without  which  the 
people  would  cease  to  be  a  holy  nation.  Uere^  as 
elsewhere,  Scripture  unites  two  fiuits  which  men 
separate.  God,  and  not  man,  was  speaking  to  the 
Israelites  in  those  terrors,  and  yet  in  the  langtiage 
of  Uter  inspired  teachers,  other  instrumentality  was 
not  excluded .«  The  kw  was  **  ordained  by  angels  ** 
(Gal.  iii.  19),  "  spoken  by  angels  '*  (Heb.  u.  2),  re- 
ceived as  the  ordinance  of  angels  (Acts  vil.  63). 
The  ascency  of  those  whom  the  thoughts  of  the 
Psalmist  coimected  with  the  winds  and  the  flaming 
fire  (Fs.  civ.  4;  Heb.  i.  7}  was  present  also  on 
Siiiai.  And  the  part  of  Moses  himself  was,  as  the 
language  of  St.  Paul  (Gal.  iii.  10)  affirms,  that  of 
*«  a  mediator.'*  He  stood  <«  between  "  the  people 
and  the  Lord,  **  to  show  them  the  word  of  the 
Lord  *'  (I)eut.  t.  5),  while  they  stood  afar  oflT,  to 
give  form  and  distinctness  to  what  would  else  ha\'e 
been  temhle  and  overwhelming.  The  "  fx4ce  of 
toe  Ix>rd  '*  which  they  heard  in  the  thunderings 
and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  ''full  of  nu^esty,** 
*'  dividing  the  flames  of  fire ''  (Ps.  xxlz.  3-9),  was 
tor  biro  a  Divine  word^  the  testimony  of  an  Eternal 
will,  Just  as  in  the  parallel  instance  of  John  zii.  29, 
a  like  testimony  led  some  to  say,  **  It  thundered,*^ 
^bile  others  received  the  witness.  No  other  words 
were  proclaimed  in  like  manner.  The  people  shi-ank 
even  from  this  nearness  to  the  awfUl  presence,  even 
from  the  very  echoes  of  the  Didne  voice.  And  the 
record  was  as  exceptional  as  the  original  revelation. 
Of  no  other  words  could  it  be  said  that  they  were 
written  as  these  were  written,  engraved  on  the 
Tables  of  Stone,  not  as  originating  in  man's  con- 
trivance or  sagacity,  but  by  the  power  of  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  by  the  »  finger  of  God  **  (Ex.  zzxi.  18,  xxxii. 
16;  comp.  note  on  Tabkrmacle). 

(8.)  llie  numl)er  Ten  was,  we  can  hardly  doubt, 
itself  significant  to  Moses  and  the  Israelites,  'ilie 
received  symbol  then  and  at  all  times,  of  complete- 
ness (Biihr,  HtfrnboUk,  i.  175-183),  it  taught  the 
people  that  tlie  Law  of  Jehovah  was  perfect  (Ps. 
xix.  7).  The  fiKt  that  they  were  written  not  on 
one,  but  on  two  tables,  probably  in  two  groups  of 
five  each  (in/rci),  taught  men  (though  with  some 
variations,  from  the  clMsification  of  later  ethics)  the 
great  di^Haion  of  duties  toward  God,  and  duties 
toward  our  neighbor,  which  we  rt'cognixe  as  the 
groundwork  of  every  true  mond  system.  It  tauffht 
Ihem  also,  five  being  the  symbol  of  ImperfecUoo 
(BiUir,  i.  183-187),  how  incomplete  each  set  of 
luties  would  be  when  di^'orred  from  its  companion. 
The  recurrence  of  thvie  numbers  in  the  Pentateuch 
is  at  once  fivquent  and  striking.  Ewald  (  6'escA.  Itr, 
iL  212-217)  has  shown  by  a  large  hiduction  how 
continually  laws  and  precepts  meet  us  in  groups 
of  five  or  ten.  The  numbers,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, meet  up  again  as  the  basis  of  all  the  propor- 
tions of  the  Tabernacle.  [Templk.]  It  would 
•bnw  an  ignorance  of  all  modes  of  Hebrew  thought 


a  BuztoTf,  It  Is  true,  asserts  that  Jewish  interprsten, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  maintain  that  **  Deom  verba 
DsealogI  par  se  Immedlats  locatom  esse "  {Diu.  tf« 
IktaL),  The  language  of  Josephos,  however  {Amt.  vt, 
I,  1 8),  not  less  than  that  of  the  N.  T.,  shows  thst  at 
mm  time  the  traditions  of  the  Jewish  schools  polnM 
ir  the  oppoelfa  oonelasloii. 
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to  exclude  this  symbolie  aspect  We  need  n^i, 
however,  shut  out  altogether  thai  which  wmam 
writers  (e.  g,  Giotiua,  De  DecaL  p.  86)  have  siib> 
stituted  for  it,  the  connection  of  the  Ten  Words 
with  a  decimal  systein  ?f  nninention,  with  the  ten 
fingers  on  which  a  man  counts.  WoHa  which 
were  to  be  the  rule  of  life  for  the  poor  aa  well  as  tbe 
learned,  the  groundwork  of  educatwn  Ibr  all  chil- 
dren, might  well  be  connected  with  tbe  ampleat 
facts  and  processes  in  man's  mental  growth,  and 
thus  stamped  more  inddibly  on  the  memory.* 

(4.)  In  what  way  tbe  Ten  Commandroenla  were 
to  be  divided  has,  however,  been  a  matter  of  much 
eontroveny.  At  least  four  distinct  arrangements 
present  themselves. 

(a.)  In  the  received  teaching  of  the  Latin  Church, 
resting  on  that  of  St  Augustine  (  Qm.  in  Ax.  71, 
Ep,  adJamiar.  e.  xi.,  Dt  DecaL  etc.,  etc.),  the  firaft 
Table  contained  three  commandments,  the  second 
the  other  seven.  Psrtly  on  mystical  groonda,  be> 
cause  the  Tables  thus  symbolised  the  Trinity  of 
Divine  Persons,  and  the  Eternal  Sabbath,  paitlj  as 
seeing  in  it  a  true  ethical  division,  he  adopted  this 
classification.  It  invoh-ed,  however,  and  in  part  pro- 
ceeded from  an  alteration  in  the  received  anmn^»> 
ment  What  we  know  as  tl>e  first  and  seeood  were 
united,  end  consequently  the  Sal>bath  law  appeared 
at  the  ck)ae  of  the  First  Table  ta  the  thud,  not  aa 
the  fourth  oommamlmeiit  The  jompletencsa  d 
the  number  was  restored  in  the  Second  Table  by 
making  a  separate  (the  ninth)  command  of  the 
precept,  **Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  ne^bor's 
wife,*'  which  with  us  forms  part  of  the  tenth.  It 
is  an  almost  fetal  objection  to  this  order  that  in  th« 
First  Table  it  confounds,  where  it  ought  to  diattm- 
guish,  the  two  shis  of  polythebm  and  idolatfy ;  and 
that  in  the  Second  It  introduces  an  arbitrary  and 
meaninglese  distinction,  'llie  later  theology  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  ai^iarently  adopted  it  as  areming 
to  prohibit  image-wonhip  only  so  6r  as  it  accom- 
panied the  acknowledgment  of  another  God  ( Cateck. 
TridtnL  ill.  2,  20). 

(6.)  The  femiliar  diviskm,  referring  the  first  four 
to  our  duty  toward  (Sod,  and  the  six  remaining  to 
our  duty  toward  man,  ia,  on  ethical  grounds,  simple 
and  natural  enough.  If  it  is  not  altogether  satisfy- 
ing, it  is  because  it  fells  to  recognise  the  syn  metry 
which  gives  to  the  number  five  so  great  a  promi- 
nenoe,  and,  perhaps  also,  because  it  looks  on  the  duty 
of  the  fifth  commandment  from  the  pcant  of  view 
of  modem  ethics  rather  than  from  that  of  ths  ar- 
eient  Israelites,  and  the  fint  disriples  of  Chriil 
{infra), 

(c.)  A  modification  of  (a)  has  been  adopted  hy 
biter  Jewish  writers  (Jonathan  ben  Uxziel,  Aoeii 
Ecra,  Moaes  ben  Xachman,  in  Suicer,  Thtt,  s.  v. 
8cfrdUoyer).  Retaining  the  combination  of  the 
first  and  second  commandments  of  the  common 
order,  they  have  made  a  new  **  word  "  of  the  open- 
ing dechntion,  •<  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  which 
brought  thee  out  cf  the  Uuid  of  Egypt,  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage,"  and  so  have  avoided  the  ocees- 
sity  of  the  subdivision  of  the  tenth.  The  oldectioo 
to  this  division  Is,  (I)  that  it  rests  on  no  adequate 


h  Blhr,alMorbed  in  symboUni,  has  oothlBg  for  tfa« 
natural  soggsstloo  but  two  notes  of  admliatkni  (:  :\ 
The  analogy  of  Ten  Qrsat  Oeawnandments  iDthesMnL 
law  of  Boddhlsni  might  hava  shown  him  how  aannaUy 
man  cmve  for  a  number  tliat  thus  helps  them.  A  trm 
lystem  was  as  Uttie  Ukaly  to  Ignore  ths  nataaal  ssavlat 
as  a  felss.    (Oomp  nofis  In  Bwald,  QtdL  lar.  ft.  907 
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lothority,  and  (2)  that  it  toma  into  a  nngle  precept 
vfaat  is  evidenUj  given  m  the  groundwork  of  the 
whole  bod  J  of  laws. 

(dL)  R^^ectinK  tbaae  three,  there  remaine  that 
racojrnixed  \*y  the  older  Jewish  writers,  Josephiu 
(liL  6,  §  6)  Mid  Philo  (De  DecnL  l),  and  sup- 
forted  ablj  and  tboughtfulljr  by  Ewald  {Gtach.  Jsr. 
o.  208 ),  which  places  fire  commaodments  in  each 
Table;  and  thus  preserves  the  penind  and  deead 
grouping   which    pervades  the    whole    code.     A 
modem  jurist  would  perhaps  object  that  this  phtces 
the  fifth  commaDdment  in  a  wrong  position,  that  a 
dutT  to  parents  is  a  duty  towsud  our  neighbor. 
From  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  it  is  believ^,  the 
place  thna  given  to  thai  oomniandnient  was  essen- 
lUly  the  right  one.     Instead  of  duties  toward  God, 
sod  duties  toward  our  neighbun,  we  must  think  of 
the  First  TaUs  as  containing  all  that  belonged  to 
the  Ziai09ia  of  the  Greeks,  to  the  Piettis  of  the 
Rumana,  duties  t.  r.  with  no  corresponding  rights, 
while  the  second  deals  with  duties  which  involve 
rights,  and  come  therefore  under  the  head  of  Jus- 
Abo.     The  duty  of  honoring,  i.  e,  supporting,  par- 
ents came  under  the  former  head.    As  soon  as  the 
son  was  capable  of  it,  and  tlie  parents  required  it, 
it  was  aa  absolute,  uneonditioruil  duty.     His  right 
to  sny  maintenance  from  them  had  ceased.     He 
owed  them  reverence,  as  he  owed  it  to  bis  Father  in 
heaven  (Heb.  xiL  9).     He  was  to  show  piety  {thar- 
0€ar)  to   them  (1  Tim.  v.  4).     What  made  the 
*'  Corban  **  casuistry  of  thf  scribw  so  specially  evil 
was,  that  it  was,  in  this  way,  a  sin  agauist  the  piety 
of  ttie  Fint  Table,  not  manely  against  the  lower 
obCgations  of  the  second  (Mark  rii.   11;  oomp. 
l*irrT).     It  at  least  harmonises  with  this  division 
that  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  ftflh  command- 
ments, all  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  having  spe- 
cial sanctions  attaching  to  them,  while  the  others 
that  foOoware  left  in  their  simplicity  by  themselves, 
as  though  the  rsciprodty  of  rights  were  in  itself  a 
seffident  ground  for  obedience.^ 

(5.)  To  these  Ten  Commandments  we  find  in 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  an  eleventh  added:  — 
**  But  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  have  brought 
thee  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  thou  goest  to 
pssnsB  it,  thou  shalt  set  thee  up  two  great  stones, 
sad  shalt  pluster  them  with  pbuster,  and  shalt 
write  upon  these  stones  all  the  words  of  this  Law. 
Koraower,  after  thou  shalt  have  passed  over  Jordan, 
thoD  shalt  set  up  those  stones  whkh  I  command 
thee  this  day,  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  thou  shalt 
buld  there  an  altar  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  an  altar 
sf  stones:  thoo  shslt  not  lift  up  any  iron  thereon. 
Of  unhewn  stones  shalt  thou  buUd  that  altar  to  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  ofifer  on  it  burnt- 
flduiuy  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  sacri- 
fce  peaee-oflerings,  and  shalt  eat  them  there,  and 
tfaot  shaft  r^oioe  before  the  Lotd  thy  God  in  that 
aouBlaia  beyond  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the 
son  gocth  down,  hi  the  Isnd  of  the  Camumite  that 
deiisth  ID  the  pbin  country  over  against  GUgal, 
^theoak  at  Moreh,  towards  Sichem**  (Walton, 
BiL  P<ffygk)tt.),  In  the  absence  of  any  dbect 
crideoce  we  can  only  guess  u  to  the  history  of  this 
lemarkable  addition.  (L)  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
wfade  passage  la  made  up  <tf  two  which  are  found 
B  the  Hebrew  text  of  Dent  ixvll.  2-7,  and  xl.  30, 
with  the  tubitUmtion^  in  the  former,  of  Gerizim  for 


of  the  cmtti  of  this  division 
St.  Paul,  summing  np  tbs 
"  in  tli#  one  gnat  Iaw 
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EbaL  (2.)  In  the  absence  of  confirmation  from  any 
other  version,  Kbai  must,  as  &r  as  textual  criticLim 
is  concerned,  be  looked  upon  as  the  true  reading, 
Gerizim  as  a  falsification,  casual  or  deliberate,  of 
the  text.  (3.)  Probably  the  choice  of  Gerizim  as 
the  site  of  the  Samaritan  temple  was  detemiiiied  by 
the  &ct  that  it  had  been  the  Mount  of  Blessings, 
£bal  that  of  Curses.  Possibly,  as  Walton  suggeits 
{Prolegtwi.  c.  xi.)}  the  difficulty  of  understanding 
how  the  latter  should  have  been  chosen  instead  of 
the  former,  as  a  place  for  sacrifice  and  oflTering,  may 
have  led  them  to  look  on  the  reading  Ebal  as  er- 
roneous. They  were  unwilling  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  taunts  of  their  Judoaii  enemies  by  building 
a  temple  on  the  Hill  of  Curses.  They  would  claim 
the  inheritance  of  the  blessings.  They  would  set 
the  authority  of  their  text  against  that  of  the 
scribes  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  One  was  as  likely 
to  be  accepted  as  the  other.  The  **  Hebrew  verity '' 
was  not  then  acknowledged  as  it  hss  lieen  since. 
(4.)  In  other  repetitions  or  transfers  in  the  Samar- 
itan Pentateuch  we  may  perhaps  admit  the  plea 
which  Walton  makes  in  its  behalf  (t  c),  that  in 
the  first  formation  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  Codex, 
the  transcribers  had  a  hu^  number  of  separate 
docutuents  to  copy,  and  that  consequently  much 
was  left  to  the  disctetion  of  the  indiddual  scribe. 
Here,  however,  that  excuse  is  hardly  admissible. 
The  interpolation  has  every  mark  of  being  a  bold 
attempt  to  daim  for  the  schismatic  worship  on  (aer- 
izim  the  solemn  sanction  of  the  voice  on  Sinai,  to 
place  it  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Ten  great 
Words  of  God.  The  guilt  of  the  interpolation  be- 
longed of  course  only  to  the  first  contrivers  of  it 
The  later  Samaritans  might  easily  codm  to  look  on 
their  text  as  the  true  one,  on  that  of  the  Jews  ss 
corrupted  by  a  firauduleiit  omission.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  Jewish  scribes  that  they  were  not ' 
tempted  to  retaliate,  and  that  their  reverence  for 
the  sacred  records  prevented  them  from  suppressing 
the  hiitoiy  which  connected  the  rival  sanctuary 
with  the  blessings  of  (ierizim. 

(6.)  The  treatment  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
\n  the  Taiigum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  is  not  with- 
out interest.  There,  as  noticed  above,  the  first  and 
second  commandments  are  united,  to  make  up  the 
second,  and  the  words  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,'* 
etc.,  are  given  as  the  fint.  More  remarkable  is  the 
addition  of  a  distinct  reason  for  the  hsi  five  com- 
mandments no  less  than  for  the  first  fl\'e:  **  Thou 
shalt  commit  no  murder,  for  because  of  the  sins  of 
murderen  the  sword  goeth  forth  upon  the  world.** 
So  in  like  manner,  and  with  the  same  formula, 
"  death  goeth  forth  upon  the  workl  '*  as  the  punish- 
ment of  adultery,  fomine  as  that  of  theft,  drought 
as  that  of  ialse  witness,  invasion,  plunder,  captivity 
as  that  of  oovetousness  (Walton,  BUd.  PolyylotL), 

(7.)  llie  absence  of  any  distinct  reference  to  the 
Ten  (Commandments  ss  such  in  the  Pirke  Aboth 
(=  Maxims  of  the  Fathers)  is  both  strange  and 
significant.  One  chapter  (ch.  v.)  is  expressly  given 
to  an  enumeration  of  all  the  Scriptural  fiicts  which 
may  be  grouped  in  decades,  the  ten  words  of  Cre- 
ation, the  ten  generations  ftt>m  Adam  to  Noah,  and 
fix>m  Noah  to  Abraham,  the  ten  tiiak  of  Abraham* 
the  ten  plsgues  of  £gypt,  and  the  like,  but  the  ten 
Divine  woids  find  no  place  in  the  list.  With  a|l 
their  ostentation  of  profound  reverence  for  the  Law, 

"  Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  ss  thyself,"  enumemtss 
the  last  C*«  commandments,  but  makes  i^'v  mrotinn  os 
the  fifth. 
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tin  UBcliiiig  of  tha  lUbbii  tunied  on  other  polnli 
Uuii  lbs  gnM  bm  of  duty.  In  tbii  wij,  u  ic 
otbm,  Uhj  made  void  tb*  oonnoHkdmwiU  o(  Und 
tbat  Ibey  might  keq>  tbtir  own  Uwtitioni.  —  Com. 
|are  SUiiltj,  JaouA  Clmreh,  LmC  tII.,  Id  illiulntiou 
of  DiMiy  of  tb«  poiDte  b«n  nMiovd.       E.  U.  P. 

•  TEN  DBK,  u  ■  ntb,  U  med  In  9  Haoc  It.  3 
(A.V.)mlliBKii*of"toamfor.-  For  liralki 
njimiiltt,  Me  RicbudKin'i  DictioHan/.  A. 

TENT."    Among  the  la 


boad,  wboH  origin  bM  b«m  ucritwd 
■on  of  LuDfch  (Gtn.  It.  20),  uniilr, 
dnllen  uid  katpen  of  nttk.    Tba  « 


tha  Habmn  becmua  iDhkliitanta  of  a 
inajr  ba  remaikad  Uuit  Ibe  lndllj«i  ol 
anrtlrcd  bt  nunj  jtua  lain  in  Ibe  Ti 


o  Jabd  tba 

^jpt  tlut 
'  teut-iuaga 
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SuOoh,  which  smrialcd,  a*  masj  Arab  UaU  riit 
oonalal,  of  a  wallsd  iuclimn  corcnd  with  aaitjm 
(Mii}uia,  i^oi^im,  lir  fl;  SUulej',  S.  f  F.  \f. 
333).  Among  ttBI'dwa3«i  of  tbe  pnml  dii 
miut  be  reckoned  (1)  (ba  gieat  Moagol  ud  Tu- 
tu honJa  of  ccnlnl  Aiia,  wboae  Uol-dnlliiigi  in 
Bometiins  of  glgimtie  dimanrioaa.  and  wbu  sliiLil 
more  coDdiTBiioe  both  in  Iba  dwdEngi  Uxoidm 
and  in  their  mitbod  of  truuportisg  Ibm  Irm 
piaoa  In  pkce  ttuui  ii  the  caaa  with  lb*  Arab  run 
(Mam  Polo,  Ti-ov.  pp.  lt«,  136,  Sll,  aL  Ikilm^ 
Hor.  3  Od.  uir.  10 ;  (jibbco,  c.  uvi.,  ?d].  H.  218, 
cd.  Smith).  (!.;  Tb*  BcduuiD  Anb  tiilxa,  ibt 
inliabit  lanta  which  are  probaUj  eonitnicttd  on  Ua 
aama  plan  aa  tboai  wbirh  were  the  dwcDinitiilxn 
of  Abnbam  and  of  Jacob  (Heb.  li.  a).  Ainlu 
paTilioa  on  a  Diignifiooit  aalc,  o 
i'tolemj  Pbibdelphiu  at  A' 
b;  AtheDEua,  T.  196,  IbU. 
An  Anb  (tut  ia  minutel 


AiabTant  (I«jard> 


ImtfL  It  li  caBed  btU,  "faonae;"  iti  eormnf! 
coDibta  of  atufi*,  about  Ihm  quaitna  of  a  yard 
bTOiid,mtdaarbbckgaa(a'-bBlr(CaDt.i,  Bi  Shaw, 
Trot.  p.  aSO),  laid  parilld  with  tha  tent'i  length. 
Thii  li  aulBcicnt  to  reaitt  tba  beadcat  rain.  The 
toit-polta,  called  anrad,  or  columna,  an  utuallj' 
nlD*  In  number,  placed  in  three  groupi,  but  many 
tanta  have  ontj  ona  pole,  othcn  Iffo  or  three.  The 
ropea  which  bold  the  tent  in  ita  place  are  halened, 
not  (o  the  tent-coTcr  llaelT,  bnt  to  loop!  coniiiling 
of  a  leathern  thong  tied  to  the  endi  of  a  itick. 
ronnd  which  ia  twitted  a  piece  of  old  cloth,  which 
ii  ilaelf  aewed  to  the  tent-corer.  Tbo  endi  of  the 
ttatmpm  are  ftatened  to  abort  itjcki  or  i^a,  called 
Ktd  or  aoulaJ,  wblcb  at«  irina  inl«  the  groniid 


lAan  fn  A.  T.  "  labemaata." 
■  '71|ip  (nMt),.iia|r  «> 


with  a  mallet  <Judg.  .T.  91).  [Pn.]  Reraid  Ita 
lack  and  iidea  of  tba  tenia  ninaa  pieeaof  etoirte- 
raorable  at  pleaaure  to  admit  til,  Tbe  tent  ii  <<>■ 
Tided  into  two  aparUneola,  aepwaled  by  a  cupel 
partition  dnwn  acroai  the  middle  of  the  Unl  and 
fiutened  to  Ihs  tbne  mlddk  poaU.  Tbe  ma'i 
apartment  ia  uiually  on  the  right  aide  on  atenog, 
and  the  women'i  on  liie  left;  but  (hii  mage  'Wrin 
in  diffirent  Irlbea,  and  hi  the  HceopoUniaD  IribM 
the  eoDlnry  ia  tha  nik.  Of  tbe  three  ude  peM 
on  the  men'!  aide,  tha  Snt  and  third  an  ediad  |fd 
(band ) ;  and  tbe  one  in  the  middle  ia  mthtr  lujia 
than  the  other  two.  Hooka  an  attached  to  Una 
pnta  for  hanging  niioua  attklea  (Got.  irliL  10: 
Jnd.  liii.  6!  NiebDbr,  Voj.  1.  187;  Ujari,  A'ia. 
imd  Bnb.  p.  961).  [i?tu-i«.]  Few  Aral*  haw 
more  than  one  tent,  nnleaa  tba  hailj  be  aiig— Iwl 


"i2^ . 
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1}  M  hauSn  of  a  loo  or  a  deoeated  brother,  or 
h  eM  the  wires  diaagree,  when  the  master  pitches 
I  tent  far  one  of  them  adyoiiiiDg  bis  own.  'fbe 
vpuste  tents  of  Sarah,  Leah,  Kachel,  Zilpah,  and 
Miahy  may  thus  have  been  either  separate  tents 
ir  ipartroents  in  the  principal  tent  in  each  case 
(Gdi.  xiir.  67,  zzti.  33).  When  the  pasture  near 
la  eDcampmeiit  is  exhausted,  the  tents  are  taken 
down,  pidDBd  00  sunels  and  remofed  (Is.  xxxriiL 
li\  Geo.  xzTi.  17,  22,  25).  The  beauty  of  an 
Anb  cneuupmeBt  is  ooCioed  by  Shaw  ( Trav.  p. 
ttl;  ne  Nam.  xziv.  5).  lliose  who  cannot  alford 
am  complete  tents,  are  content  to  hang  a  cloth 
bom  a  me  by  way  of  shelter.  In  choosing  places 
ior  BMSfflpment,  Arabs  prefer  the  neighborhood  of 
tna,  far  the  sake  of  the  shade  and  coolness  which 
theyaiibid  (Gen.  zviU.  4,  8;  Niebuhr,  /.  c).  In 
sbaemng  the  directions  of  the  Law  respecting  the 
fast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Rabbinical  writers  hud 
dovn  as  a  distinction  between  the  ordinary  tent 
ud  tbe  booth,  jkccoA,  that  the  latter  must  in  no 
tm  be  eofered  by  a  cloth,  but  be  restricted  to 
hoQgfai  of  trees  as  its  shelter  {Suceah,  I  3).  In 
bot  weather  the  Arabs  of  Mesopotamia  often  strike 
tbdr  tmts  and  betake  themselves  to  sheds  of  reeds 
tud  gms  on  the  bank  of  the  rirer  (Uyard,  Nme- 
rrA,  i.  123;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i.  37,  46; 
Voliiey,  Trnv.  L  398;  Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab.  pp. 
171, 175;  Niebohr,  Key.  i.  L  c).        H.  W.  P. 

*  Ai  we  might  expect,  the  use  of  tents  by  the 
Heliiewi,  and  their  &miliarity  with  nomadic  life, 
bcaoM  a  froitfii]  soaree  of  illustration  to  the  sacred 
friten.  The  pitching  of  the  tent  at  night,  the 
itRtehing  out  of  the  goatekin  roof,  the  driving  of 
the  pina  or  stakes,  and  fiastening  the  cords,  fiimish 
tbe  imagery  of  numerous  passages.  Isaiah,  refer- 
ring to  God  as  the  Creator,  says:  »  He  stretcheth 
Mt  the  heavens  as  a  curtain,  and  spreadeth  them 
Kit  u  a  tent  to  dweU  in"  (Is.  xL  22).  The 
poiibet,  as  he  kwks  forward  to  a  happier  day  lor 
^  people  of  (3od,  says:  "  Thine  eyes  shall  see  Je- 
r^mlm  a  qniet  habiUtion,  a  tabemade  that  shaU 
not  be  taken  down;  not  one  of  the  stakes  thereof 
^  ercr  be  removed,  neither  shall  any  of  the 
nrdi  thenof  be  broken  **  (Is.  xxxiii.  20).  Again, 
b  anticipation  of  accessions  to  their  number,  he 
adaiaa  :  m  Enhige  the  place  of  thy  tent,  and 
itRteh  forth  the  curtains  of  thy  habitations;  spare 
Ht,  lengthen  thy  cords  and  strengthen  thy  stakes; 
lorthoa  shah  break  forth  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
tbe left'*  (b.  Uv.  2).  The  taking  down  as  weU  as 
pottiog  up  of  the  tent  suggested  instructive  anab- 
pn  to  the  Hebrew  pilgrim.  The  traveller  in  the 
EMt  ereeli  hig  temporary  abode  for  the  night,  takes 
t  down  in  the  morning,  and  Journeys  onward.  The 
*«^l«ds  of  the  country  are  constantly  moving 
^  ooB  pboe  to  another.  The  brook  fiiils  on 
•bidi  they  had  relied  (or  water,  or  the  grass  r&. 
Ittind  for  the  support  of  their  flocks  is  consumed, 
wi  tbey  wander  to  a  new  station.  **  There  is 
^"*?»*Wog  very  melancholy,"  writes  Lord  Lindsay, 

in  oar  morning  fiittings.  The  tent-pins  an 
^*Dcked  ap,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  dozen  holes,  a 
«S»  or  two  of  ashes,  and  the  marks  of  the  camels* 
kun  in  the  sand,  soon  to  be  obliterated,  are  the 
"urtnces  left  of  what  has  been,  for  a  while,  our 
«w*"  {LUieri  from  tht  Holy  Land,  p.  166). 
1^,  this  rspid  change  of  situation,  this  removal 
^^  ipot  to  another,  without  being  able  to 
««•  to^y  where  the  wnnderer  will  rest  to-mor^ 
jw,  iftwds  a  striking  ima^  of  man's  life  — so 
*H  flesthsg,  oneettain.     Thus  UeKkiah  felt  in 
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the  near  prospect  of  death :  **  Mine  age  Is  departed, 
and  is  removed  from  me  as  a  shepherd's  tent "  (Is. 
xxxviii.  12).  Jacob  calls  his  life  a  pilgrimage 
(Gen.  xlvii.  0),  with  reference  to  the  same  expres- 
sive idea.  The  body,  as  the  temporary  home  of 
the  soul,  is  called  a  "  tent"  or  "  tabernacle,"  be- 
cause it  is  80  frail  and  perishable.  Thus  Paul  says, 
in  2  Coc.  V.  1 :  "  For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle  {oUda  rov  ir/c^vovf,  ttnt- 
house)  were  dissolved "  (**  taken  down  "  is  more 
correct),  "  we  have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  The 
Apostle  Peter  employs  the  same  figtire:  **  Tea,  I 
think  it  meet,  as  long  as  I  am  in  Uiis  tabernacle 
iffKiiPotfuiii  to  stir  you  up,  by  putting  you  in  re- 
membrance; knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  oft 
this  my  tabernacle,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
hath  showed  me  "  (2  Pet.  i.  13). 

The  A.  v.  obscures  many  of  the  references  to  the 
tent-life  of  the  patriarchs.  Thus  in  Gen.  xii.  9, 
where  it  is  said,  "  Abraham  journeyed,  going  on 
still,"  a  stricter  translation  would  be,  "  He  pulled 
up,"  namely,  his  tent-pins,  **  going  and  pulling 
up,"  as  be  stidvanced  from  one  station  to  another. 
So,  in  (reti.  xxxiii.  12,  instead  of  **  Let  us  take  our 
journey  and  go,"  it  is  literally,  <*  Let  us  pull  up 
the  pins  of  our  tents  and  let  us  go."  See,  also, 
Gen.  XXXV.  21,  xlvi.  1 ;  \\jl.  xUi.  20.  For  the  "  tenU 
of  Kedar,"  see  Kkdab.  U. 

•  TENT-MAKERS  (<ricT?vowoiof).  Accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  his  age  and  nation,  that  every 
male  child  should  be  taught  some  trade,  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  bad  learned  that  of  a  tent-maker  (Acts  xviii. 
3).  It  was  not  the  weaving  of  the  febric  of  goats*- 
hair,  which,  for  the  most  part,  was  probably  done 
by  women  in  his  native  Cilicia,  but  the  oonstruo- 
tion  of  the  tents  themselves  trom  the  ck>th.  Yet 
we  need  not  suppose  that  Paul  confined  himself  to 
the  use  of  this  particular  fabric;  for,  in  that  case, 
he  would  not  have  found  ready  occupation  in  all 
pUces  (see  Hemaen*s  Der  Apottel  Pauhuy  p.  6  f.). 
[Paul.]  This  was  the  occupation  also  of  Aquila, 
with  whom  Paul  worked  at  ()orinth,  as  a  means  of 
support  (Acto  xviii.  3).  R.  D.  C.  R. 

TB'RAH  (mrj:  ^^  ^^  in  jogh.; 

Alex.  Bapa,  exo.  Gen,  xi.  28:  Thare).  The  fether 
of  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran,  and  through  them 
the  ancestor  of  the  great  femilies  of  the  Israelites, 
Ishmaelites,  Midianites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites 
(Gen.  xi.  24-^2).  The  account  gi^-en  of  him  in 
the  O.  T.  narrative  is  very  brief.  We  learn  from 
it  simply  that  he  was  an  idolater  (Josh.  xxiv.  2), 
that  he  dwelt  beyond  the  Euphrates  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  (Cien.  xi.  28),  and  that  in  the  southwest- 
erly migration,  which  from  some  unexplained  cause 
he  undertook  in  his  old  age,  he  went  with  his  son 
Abram,  his  daughter-in-law  Sarai,  and  his  grand- 
son Lot,  *«  to  go  into  the  land  of  C^iaan,  and  they 
came  unto  Haran,  and  dwelt  there  "  (Gen.  xi.  31). 
And  finally,  "  the  days  of  Tenth  were  two  hundred 
and  five  years:  and  Terah  died  in  Haran"  (Gen. 
xi.  32).  In  connection  with  this  last-mentioned 
event  a  chronological  difficulty  has  arisen  which 
may  be  noticed  here.  In  the  speech  of  Stephen 
(Acts  vii.  4)  it  is  said  that  the  further  migration 
of  Abram  frt>m  Haran  to  the  knd  of  Canaan  did 
not  take  pUce  till  after  his  fether's  death.  Now  as 
Terah  was  205  years  <■  old  when  he  died,  and  Abram 

o  The  Sam.  text  and  varaloa  make  aim  1A^^  and  sc 
avoid  this  dilBcultv. 
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iru  75  whan  he  left  Hanui  (Gen.  zii.  4\  it  follovi 
fchat,  if  the  speech  of  Stephen  1«  correct,  at  Abram'e 
birth  Terah  must  have  been  130  yoars  old;  and 
therefore  that  the  order  of  his  sons  —  Abranif  Ka- 
hor,  Uaran  —  given  iu  Gen.  xl.  26,  27,  is  not  their 
order  in  point  of  age.  [See  Lot,  ii.  1085,  note  a.] 
Lord  Arthur  Ilervey  says  {GeneaL  pp.  82,  83), 
**  The  difficulty  is  easily  got  ovor  by  supposing  that 
Abranii  though  named  ^t  on  account  of  his  dig- 
nity, was  not  the  eldest  son,  but  prolmUy  the 
youngest  of  the  three,  bom  when  his  father  was  130 
years  old  —  a  supposition  with  which  the  marriage 
of  Nahor  with  his  elder  brother  Haran*s  daughter, 
Milcah,  and  the  apparent  nearness  of  age  between 
Abram  and  Lot,  and  the  three  generations  from 
Nahor  to  Bebecca  corresponding  to  only  two  from 
Abraham  to  Isaac,  are  in  perfect  harmony."  From 
the  simple  facts  of  Tenth's  life  recorded  in  the  0. 
T.  has  been  constructed  the  entire  legend  of  Abram 
which  is  current  in  Jewish  and  Arabian  traditions. 
Terah  the  idolater  is  turned  into  a  maker  of  images, 
and  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  **  is  the  original  of  the 
*'  furnace  '*  into  which  Abram  was  cast  (comp.  Ez. 
V.  2).  Rasbi's  note  on  Gen.  xi.  28  is  as  follows  : 
"  ( In  the  presence  of  Terah  his  father; '  in  the  life- 
time of  his  &ther.  And  the  Midrash  Hagada  says 
that  he  died  beside  his  fiUher,  for  Terah  had  com- 
plained of  Abram  his  son,  b^ore  Nimrod,  that  he 
had  brolcen  his  images,  and  he  cast  him  into  a  (ar- 
naoe  of  fire.  And  Haran  was  sitting  and  saying 
in  his  heart,  If  Abram  overcome  I  am  on  his  side, 
and  if  Nimrod  overcome  I  am  on  his  side.  And 
when  Abram  was  saved  they  said  to  Hamn,  On 
whose  tide  art  thou  ?  He  said  to  them,  I  am  on 
Abram*s  side.  So  they  cast  him  into  the  furnace 
of  fire  and  he  was  burned ;  and  this  is  [what  is 
meant  by]  Ur  Catdim  (Ur  of  the  Chaldees)."  In 
Bereshiih  Rabba  (Par.  17)  the  story  is  told  of 
Abram  being  left  to  sell  idols  in  his  father's  stead, 
which  is  repeated  in  Weil's  Bibtical  Legends^  p. 
49.  The  whole  I^end  depends  upon  the  ambigu- 
ity of  the  word  THl^,  whioh  signifies  "  to  make  " 

and  **to  serve  or  worship,"  so  that  Terah,  who  in 
the  Biblical  narrative  is  only  a  worshipper  of  idols, 
is  in  the  Jewish  tradition  an  image-maker;  and 
about  this  single  point  the  whole  story  has  grown. 
It  Otftfunly  was  unknown  to  Josephus,  who  tells 
lothing  of  Terah,  except  that  it  was  grief  for  the 
leath  of  his  son  HMran  that  induced  him  to  quit 
Jr  of  the  Chaldees  {Ani,  i.  6,  §  6). 

In  the  Jewish  traditions  Terah  is  a  prince  and  a 
great  man  in  the  palace  of  Nimrod  (Jellinek,  Btt 
ham-Midr(uhf  p.  27),  the  captain  of  his  army  (St- 
pher  Hayyaskav\  his  son-in-law  according  to  the 
Arabs  (Beer,  Leben  Abrahams^  p.  97).  His  wife 
8  called  in  the  Talmud  {Baba  Bathra^  fbl.  91  a) 
Amtelai,  or  Emtelai,  the  daughter  of  Camebo.  In 
the  book  of  the  Jubilees  she  is  called  Edna,  the 
daughter  of  Arem,  or  Aram;  and  by  the  Arabs 
AdcA  (D'Herbelot,  art.  Abraham;  Beer,  p.  97). 
According  to  D'Herbelot,  the  name  of  Abraham's 
fkther  was  Azar  in  the  Arabic  traditions,  and  Te- 
rah was  his  grandfather.  Elmakin,  quoted  by 
Hottinger  (Smegma  OiientaU^  p.  281 ),  says  that, 
after  the  death  c^  Yuna,  Abraham's  mother,  Terah 
took  another  wife,  who  bare  him  Sarah.  He  adds 
that  in  the  days  of  Terah  the  king  of  Babylon  made 
war  upon  the  country  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  that 
Hairun,  the  brother  of  Terah,  went  out  against 
dim  and  slew  him;  and  the  kingdom  of  Babylon 
transferred  to  Nineveh  and  MosuL     For  all 
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these  traditions,  see  the  book  of  Jatkar,  anJ  At 
works  of  Hottinger,  D'Herbek)t,  Weil,  and  Beet 
above  quoted.  Philo  {De  Homimt)  indulgea  is 
some  strange  speculations  with  regani  to  Terah  *s 
name  and  bis  m^pration.  W.  A*  W. 

TEB'APHIM  (D'*9'7i5  :  B^pm^^,  rh  tfcyNr 
^iWf  T&  B^pai^lp,  jccyorii^io,  d5«Aa»  yKmrrd, 
8i}Xo(,  iaro^9yy6ft«voii  therapkim^  slotea,  idola^ 
nmiUaem,  Jlgutyg  iduhntm,  idololntria),  onlj  in 
plural,  images  eonoected  witii  magical  lilM.  Tfaa 
sul^ect  of  teraphim  has  been  fully  discoaaed  in  ait. 
Magic  (iii.  1743  ff.),  and  it  is  tbereiigie  iiiiv«oe»- 
sary  here  to  do  more  than  nspeat  the  reaniltB  thtert 
stated,  llie  derivatbn  of  the  name  is  obaenre.  la 
one  case  a  single  statue  seems  to  be  intended  b  j  tke 
plural  (1  Sam.  xix.  13,  16).  The  teraphim  carried 
away  from  I^ban  by  Rachel  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  wj  small ;  and  the  image  (if  one  be  in- 
tended), bidden  in  David's  bed  by  Hiefaal  to  dieceive 
Saul's  messengers,  was  probably  of  the  aiae  at  a 
man,  and  po'haps  in  the  head  and  shouklen,  if  not 
lower,  of  human  or  like  form ;  but  David's  akep- 
ing-room  may  have  been  a  mere  oell  vrithout  a  win- 
dow, opening  from  a  Urge  apartment,  which  wtHild 
render  it  necessaij  to  do  no  more  than  fill  the  bed. 
Laban  r^arded  his  teraphim  as  gods;  and,  aa  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  true  God,  it  wouU  there- 
fore appear  that  they  were  used  by  those  who  added 
corrupt  practices  to  the  patriarchal  religion.  Ter- 
aphim again  are  included  among  Micah'a  images, 
which  were  idolatrous  olyects  connected  with  l»erei- 
ical  corruptions  rather  than  with  heathen  worship 
(Judg.  zrii.  8-5,  xviii.  17,  18,  20).  Tenphim 
were  consulted  for  oracular  answen  by  the  laraei- 
ites  (Zech.  x.  2;  comp.  Judg.  xviii  5,  6:  1  Sam. 
zv.  32,  23,  xix.  13,  16,  LXX.;  and  9  K.  xzilL 
24),  and  by  the  Babylonians,  in  the  ease  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Ea.  xxi.  19-22).  There  is  no  evidenee 
that  they  were  ever  wonhipped.  Though  not  fi«- 
quently  mentioned,  we  find  they  were  nsad  hj  ^o 
Israelites  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  of  Saul, 
and  until  the  n^gn  of  Josiah,  who  pat  tbem  away 
(2  K.  xxiii.  24),  and  apparently  again  after  the 
Captivity  (Zech.  x.  2).  R  S.  P. 

TE'BESH  (anCI  [Pera.  sewere,  amUre, 
Ges.] :  om.  in  Vat  and'  Alex.;  FA.  third  hand  hat 
9dpa%  Bdi^i  Tharei).  One  of  the  two  eu- 
nuchs who  Kept  the  door  of  the  pahuie  of  Ahasoe- 
rus,  and  whose  plot  to  asMsainate  the  king  was  dia- 
covovd  by  Moidecai  (Esth.  ii.  21,  vi.  2).  He  waa 
hanged.  Josephus  calls  him  Tbeodestes  {AnL  xL 
6,  §  4),  and  says  that  the  oon^iracy  was  delected 
by  Barnabazus,  a  servant  of  one  of  the  eoaodbai 
who  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  who  revealed  it  te 
Mordecai.  According  to  Josephoa,  the  0D08|Mralcn 
were  crucified. 

TERTIUS  (T^/^iot:  Tertwg)  was  the  aman- 
uensis of  Paul  in  writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Romarn 
(Rom.  xvi.  22).  He  was  at  Coiinth,  thenAte,  and 
CenchresB,  the  port  of  Corinth,  at  the  time  when 
the  Apostle  wrote  to  the  Church  at  Rome.  It  is 
noticeable  that  Tertius  interrupts  the  message  which 
Paul  sends  to  the  Roman  Christians,  and  inaerta  a 
greeting  of  his  own  in  the  first  person  singalar 
iiLrTd(o/jMi  iyi»  T4fntos)'  Both  that  cireamstanoe 
and  the  fkvqueney  of  the  name  among  the  T^Am^tn 
may  indicate  that  Tertius  vras  a  Roman,  and  was 
known  to  those  whom  Paul  salutes  at  the  close  d 
the  letter.  Secuiidus  (Acts  xx.  4)  is  another  in 
stance  of  the  fiuniliar  usage  of  the  Latip  ordinali 
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mfloj^d.  as  ptoper  nameB.  The  idle  pedantry 
tbeh  voiild  make  him  and  SiJaa  the  aame  penon 

beoBK  lerfuie  and  ^Q7^ /Q7  meao  the  tame  in 
Latin  and  H^)rew.  hatdl?  deaerrei  to  be  mentioned 
{m  Wolf.  Curm  PhiloLgiom,  torn.  ui.  p.  295). 
b  regard  to  the  uicient  practice  of  writing  letters 
boo  dietatioD,  see  Becker's  GaUtts,  p.  180.  [Epts- 
nju]  Nothing  ecrtain  is  known  of  Tertius  apart 
from  this  paaaage  bi  the  Bomant.  No  credit  is 
due  to  the  vritcta  who  speak  of  him  as  bishop  of 
leootum  (aee  VAbrieius,  Imx  Evanyttiea^  p.  117). 

H.  B.  H. 

TBRTULiIjTJS    (T^prvAXof.    a  diminutive 
bni  from  the  Roman  name  Tertiui,  analogous  to 
Laemlhtt  from  Jmcuu^  FabuBm  from  Fabiut^  etc), 
"a  eeftain  orator**   (Acts  xxir.  1)  who  was  re- 
tained bj  the  high-priest  and  Sanhedrim  to  accuse 
tbe  Apoatie  Paul  at  Cssarea  before  the  Bonian 
Proeoiator   Antonius    Felix.     [Paul.]     He  evi- 
deatly  bdouged  to  the  class  of  |»ofe8sional  orators, 
tDoltitodes  of  whom  were  to  be  found  not  only  in 
Borne,  but  io  other  parts  of  tbe  empire,  to  which 
they  had  betaken  themselTes  in  the  hope  of  finding 
umpation  at  the  tribunals  of  the  proTindal  magis- 
tnfaa.     Both  firom  his  name,  and  from  the  great 
profaabtiitj  that  the  proceedings  were  conducted  in 
Lada  (see  eapeeially  fiiilman,  Bampton  Leclures  for 
lftl7,  p.  185,  note),  we  may  infer  that  Tertullus 
via  of  Boman,  or  at  all  events  of  Italian  origin. 
Tbe  Sanhedrim  would  naturally  desire  to  secure  his 
Boriees  on  aooovmt  of  their  own  ignorance  both  of 
the  Latin  language  and  of  the  ordinary  procedure 
of  a  Boman  law-court. 

Tbe  exordium  of  hii  speech  is  designed  to  con- 
ciliate the  good  will  of  the  Procurator,  and  is  ac- 
eordingly  overcharged  with  flattery.     There  is  a 
aUmoge  coutrast  between  the  opening  clause  —  woK- 
Ktjs  ci^nff  Tvyxdiforrts  8ici  <tov  —  wmI  the  brief 
camoiary  of  the  Procurator's  administration  given 
by  Tadtus  {Hitt,  v.  9) :  **  Antonius  Felix  per  onineni 
ccntiam  ae  libidineni,  jus  regium  servili  iiit;eiiio 
nerenit"  (comp.  Tae.  Ann   xii.  54).      Hut  the 
ewamendationa   of  Tertullus  were  not  altogether 
.  nafoaoded,  as  Felix  had  really  succeeded  in  putting 
down  several  seditious  movements.     [Fkux.]     It 
■  not  very  easy  to  determine  whether  St.  Luke  has 
preserved  the  oration  of  Tertullus  entire.     On  the 
me  hand  we  have  the  elaborate  and  artificial  open- 
ing, which  can  hardly  be  other  than  an  accurate 
report  of  that  part  of  the  speech ;  and  on  the  other 
laind  we  have  a  narrative  which  is  so  very  dry  and 
•andae,  that  if  there  were  nothing  more,  it  is  not 
SBsy  to  see  whj'  tbe  orator  should  have  been  called 
tt  at  aU.     The  dtflieulty  is  incivased  if,  in  acoord- 
aaee  with  the  greatly  preponderating  weight  of  ex- 
lantal  authority,  we  omit  the  w<mls  ui  vv.  6>S,  jcol 
■arA  T^r  ^fi4r9ffO¥  •  •  •  *  Kpx*<T^  M  ad.    On 
the  whole  it  seems  most  natunJ  to  conclude  that 
Ibe  historian,  who  was  almoat  certainly  an  ear-wit- 
.Mtm^  merely  gives  an  abstract  of  the  speech,  giving 
however  in  full  the  most  salient  points,  and  those 
which  had  the  most  forcibly  impressed  themselves 
Bpo«i  him,  such  as  the  exordium,  and  the  character 
Mcribed  to  St.  Paul  (vcr.  6). 

Tbe  doubtful  reading  in  w.  6-8,  to  which  refers 
dkce  baa  already  been  made,  aeems  likely  to  remain 
u  nnaolved  difficulty.  AgidniL  ±e  external  eri- 
faiee  there  wouki  be  nothing  to  urge  ic  fiivor  of  the 
dispoteri  pasaage,  were  it  not  that  the  statement 
which  reniaiiia  after  its  removal  is  not  merely  es- 
ivndj  brid  (its  brevity  may  be  accounted  for  in 
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the  manner  already  suggested),  but  abtupt  and 
awkward  in  point  of  construction.  It  miy  be 
added  that  it  is  easier  to  refer  Tap'  oZ  (ver.  8)  to 
the  Tribune  Lysias  than  to  Paul.  For  aiguments 
founded  on  the  words  leal  lutrit  ....  Koiv%i9 
(ver.  6)  —  arguments  which  are  dependent  on  the 
genuineness  of  the  disputed  words  —  see  Lardner, 
CredibUky  of  the  Gotptl  History,  b.  L  ch.  2;  BU 
coe.  On  the  Acts,  ch.  n.  §  16. 

We  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  notice  a 
strange  etymology  for  the  name  Tertullus  proposed 
by  CMmet,  in  tbe  pUoe  of  which  another  has  been 
suggested  by  his  English  editor  (ed.  1830),  who 
takes  credit  for  having  r^ected  *»  fiuiciful  and  im- 
probable" etymologies,  and  substituted  improve- 
ments  of  his  own.  Whether  the  suggestion  is  an 
improvement  in  this  case  the  reader  will  judge . 
**  Tertullus,  T^vAAos,  ^f't  impoiior,  from  rcpa- 
ToAifyoi,  a  teiier  qftiaries,  a  cheaL  [Qy.  was  hii 
true  appellation  Ter^TulUui,  'thrice  TuUy/  that 
is,  extremely  ek)quent,  varied  by  Jewish  wit  into 
TertuUus?]"  W.  B.J. 

•  TESTAMENT.  As  /T*")?  denotes  not 
only  a  owenant  between  two  parties,  but  also  the 
pi-otnUe  made  by  the  one  {Gen.  ix.  0),  or  the  pre- 
cept  to  be  observed  by  the  other  (Deut.  iv.  13),  and, 
in  a  wider  sense,  a  religious  dUpemaiion,  economy 
(Jer.  xxxL  33);  so,  in  the  LXX.  and  the  N.  T., 
its  equivalent  9ia9^ini»  In  the  Vulgate,  although 
in  the  0.  T.  pactum  ot/aihu  is  more  often  used  for 

n^'l^*  7^  ttttamentum  is  not  unfrequentiy  em- 
ployed, especially  in  the  Psalms,  where  the  word 
has  the  looser  signification  of  promite  or  dis- 
jttwafion  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  (Ixxiii.)  90,  Mai.  ui.  1); 
while  in  the  N.  T.  it  uniformly  stands  for  Sia^ffif. 
This  use  of  tetiamentum  for  an  authoritative,  sol- 
emn decree  or  document  is  found  also  in  the  latei 
Latin  (cf.  Du  Gauge,  Gloetarium  num,  nd  tcriptoi'et 
med.  et  inf,  LatinUatU).  In  the  classical  sense  of 
loiU^  it  may  be  understood  in  Heb.  ix.  16,  17,  as 
iiaB^KTi  has  there  apparently  the  same  meaning  (as 
often  in  classical  Greek,  though  not  elsewhere  in 
the  Bible).  Compare,  on  this  passage,  Uofmann, 
Schrijlbeioeitj  ii.  1,  p.  496  t ;  Stuart,  Liinemann, 
Ebrard. 

The  use  of  testament  for  the  books  containing  the 
records  of  the  two  dispensations,  arose  by  an  easy 
metonymy,  suggested  by  9  Cor.  iii.  14,  and  had 
become  common  as  eariy  as  tbe  time  of  Tertullian 
[Bible].  See  Guericke,  Ntutestamenttiche  /so- 
gogik,  p.  4;  Berthoklt,  EinteiUing  in  dU  Sckri/ten 
des  Alien  tt,  Neuen  Testaments,  §  19 ;  and  especially 
J.  G.  Rosenmiiller,  Disurtatio  de  tocabuh  3ia^/n}, 
in  CommentaitionM  Tkeologioas,  vol.  ii. 

O*   bL»   aim 

TESTAMENT,  NEW.  [New  Testa- 
ment.] 

TESTAMENT,    OLD.       [Old    Tb8TA- 

MEMT.] 

TB^A  (Vat  omiU;  [Rom.]  Alex.  Anrrai 
[Aid.  T^T^O  Topa),  The  form  under  which  the 
name  Hatxta,  one  of  the  doorkeepers  of  the  Tem- 
ple, appears  in  the  lists  of  1  Esdr.  ▼.  98. 

TETRABOH  {rrrpApxni)-  Pn>P«riy  the 
sovereign  or  governor  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  coun- 
try. On  tht  use  of  the  title  in  Tbessaly,  Gahtia, 
and  Syria,  consult  the  Dietionnry  i)f  Greek  ana 
Boman  Antiquities,  "  Tetrarcha,**  and  tiie  aothorl- 
ties  there  refierred  to.    »*  In  the  kter  piriod  of  thf 
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repablio  aiid  under  the  empire,  the  Romans 
lo  have  used  the  title  (as  alio  those  of  elhnarch  and 
ph^rch)  to  designate  those  tributary  princes  who 
wers  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  called 
kings.**  In  the  Kew  Testament  we  meet  with 
the  designationi  either  actually  or  in  the  form 
of  its  d^vative  rrrpapx^'^^t  applied  to  three  per- 
sons:— 

1.  Herod  Antipas  (Matt.  xi?.  1;  Luke  ill.  1, 19, 
iX.  7;  Acts  zlii.  1),  who  is  commonly  distbguished 
as  "Herod  the  tetrarch,*'  although  the  title  of 
"  king  **  is  also  assigned  to  him  both  by  SL  liat- 
thew  (xiv.  9)  and  by  St  Mark  (vi.  14,  22  ff.).  St. 
Luke,  as  might  be  expected,  invariably  adheres  to 
the  formal  title,  which  would  be  reoc^uized  by 
Gentile  readers.  Herod  Is  described  by  the  last- 
named  Evans^elist  (ch.  ill.  1)  as  *<  tetrarch  of  Gali- 
lee; "  but  his  dominions,  which  were  bequeathed 
to  him  by  his  father  Herod  the  Great,  embraced  the 
district  of  Peraea  beyond  the  Jordan  (Joseph.  Ant, 
xrii.  8,  §  1):  this  bequest  was  confirmed  by  Au- 
gustus (Joseph.  B.  J,  ii.  6,  §  3).  After  the  dis- 
grace and  banishment  of  Antipas,  his  tetrarchy 
was  added  by  Caligula  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod 
Agrippa  L  [AnL  xviii.  7,  §  2).    [Herod  Ajrn- 

PAB.] 

2.  Herod  Philip  (the  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  Cleopatra,  not  the  husband  of  Herodias),  who 
is  said  by  St.  Luke  (iil.  1)  to  have  been  *'  tetrarch 
of  Iturea,  and  of  the  region  of  Trachonitis."  Jo- 
sephus  tells  us  that  his  &ther  bequeathed  to  him 
Gaulonitis,  TVacbonitis,  and  Paneas  {AtU,  xvii.  8, 
§  1),  and  that  his*(ather*s  bequest  was  confirmed 
by  Augustus,  who  assigned  to  him  Batanaea,  Trach- 
3oitis,  and  Auranitis,  with  certain  parts  about 
Jamnia  betonging  to  the  **  house  of  Zenodorus*' 
{B,  J,  ii.  6,  §  8).  Accordingly  the  territories  of 
Philip  extendnl  eastward  fh>m  the  Jordan  to  the 
wilderness,  and  fix>m  the  borders  of  Peraea  north- 
wards to  LelMuaon  and  the  neighborhood  of  Da- 
mascus. After  the  death  of  Philip  his  tetrurohy 
was  added  to  the  province  of  Syria  by  Tiberius 
{AfU.  xviii.  4,  §  6),  and  subsequently  conferred  by 
Caligula  on  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  with  the  titte  of 
king  {Ant.  xviii.  6,  §  10).  [Hbkod  Philip  L; 
Herod  Agrippa  L] 

3.  Lysanias,  who  is  said  (Luke  iii.  1)  to  have 
been  "  tetrarob  of  Abilene,*'  a  small  district  sur- 
rounding the  town  of  AbiU,  in  the  fiortile  valley  of 
Ihe  Barada  or  Chrysorrhoas,  between  Damascus 
and  the  mountain-range  of  Anti-Libanus.  [Abi- 
lene.] There  is  some  difficulty  In  fixing  the 
limits  of  this  tetrarohy,  and  in  identifying  the 
person  of  the  tetrarch.  [Lysanias.]  We  team, 
however,  from  Josephus  {AnL  xviii.  6,  §  10,  xix. 
0,  $  1)  that  a  Lysanias  had  been  tetrarch  of  Abila 
jefora  the  time  of  Caligula,  who  added  this  te(- 
k*archy  to  the  dominions  of  Hood  Agrippa  L  — 
an  addition  which  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor 
Claudius. 

It  remuns  to  inquire  whether 'the  title  of  te- 
trarch, as  applied  to  these  princes,  had  any  refer- 
enee  to  its  etymok>gical  signification.  We  have 
seen  that  it  was  at  this  time  probably  applied  to 
itHij  princes  without  any  such  determinate  mean- 
mg.  But  it  appears  from  Josephus  {AtU.  xvii.  11, 
I  4;  B.  J.  ii.  6,  §  3}  that  the  tetrarchies  of  Anti- 

•  •  In  Mark  itt.  18  the  reading  of  D  Is  Ae/9^a^of , 

and  tai  Matt.  z.  3,  H  eonours  with  B  in  reading  eaB- 
laSei.    The  eoneloiloDS  given  abovs  as  to  the  tms 
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pas  and  Philip  were  regarded  as  constitatlog 
H  fourth  part  of  their  fatber*s  kingdom.  For  w« 
are  told  that  Augustus  gave  one  bdf  of  Herod*i 
kingdom  to  his  son  Archelaus,  with  the  appdlatioa 
of  ethnareh,  and  with  a  promise  of  (he  regal  titfe, 
and  that  he  divided  the  remainder  into  the  two  tet- 
rarchies. M(neover,  the  revenues  of  Arefaelana, 
drawn  fi^om  his  territory,  which  included  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  Idunuea,  amounted  to  400  talente;, 
the  tetrarchies  of  Philip  and  Antipas  produong  200 
talents  each.  We  oonclude  that  in  these  two  cues, 
at  least,  the  title  was  used  in  its  strict  and  literal 
sense.  W.  B.  J. 

THADD^IJS  (eadSoibt:  Tkadibmu),  m 
name  in  St.  Mark's  catalogue  of  the  twdve  Apos- 
tles (Mark  iu.  18}  in  the  great  migority  of  MSS. 
In  St  Matthew's  catalogue  (Matt  x.  3)  tbe  cor- 
responding place  is  assigned  to  SaSiaZos  by  the 
YaUcan  MS.  (B),  and  to  AtfifiaXos  by  the  Codex 
BeuB  (D).  The  Received  Text,  followini;  the  first 
correction  of  the  Codex  Ephnemi  (C) —  where  the 
original  reading  is  doubtful  —  as  well  as  several 
cursive  MSS.,  reads  Atfifiatos  6  iwucKnetls  %ai- 
9aios,  We  are  probably  to  infer  that  Atfifiaios, 
alone,  is  the  original  reading  of  Matt  x.  3,  and 
ea38aiOS  of  Mark  iii.  18.«  By  these  two  Evan- 
gelists the  tenth  pbuse  among  the  Apoatles  is  givoi 
to  Lebbeus  or  Thaddieus,  ^e  eleventh  place  beini^ 
given  to  Simon  the  Canaanite.  St  Lake,  in  ha^ 
bis  catalogues  (Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  L  13),  plaees 
Simon  Zelotes  tenth  among  the  Apostka,  aztd  as- 
signs the  eleventh  place  to  *Io^8cu  *laic^Bov.  As 
the  other  names  recorded  by  St  Luke  are  identical 
with  those  which  appear  (though  in  a  diflerent 
order)  in  the  first  two  Gospels,  it  seems  aeareely 
possible  to  doubt  that  the  three  names  of  Judss, 
LebbsBUS,  and  Thaddaeus  were  borne  by  one  and 
the  same  person.     [J ode;  Lebb.si78.] 

W.  B.  J 

THA'HASH  (trnjfn  [badger  or  »etd]:  Te- 
6s:  Thnhas),    Sod  of  Nahor  by  his  ooneuboie 
mah  ((jen.  xxii.  94).    He  Is  called  Tovoes  by 
Josephus  {AnL  i.  6,  §  5). 

THA'MAH  (nQ{^  [Samar.^«^A«er]:ec^: 
Thema).  »  The  children  of  Thamah  **  weiv  a  &m- 
ily  of  Kethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubfaabei  {Ext. 
ii.  63).  The  name  daewhere  appears  in  the  A.  V. 
as  Tamab. 

THAIIAB  iSdfJMpi  Thamar),  Tamar  1 
(Matt  L  8). 

THAM'NATHA  (^  eofLPoBdi  TT^aamata), 
One  of  the  dties  of  Judsea  iiartified  by  Bacchides 
alter  he  had  driven  the  Maccabees  over  the  Jordan 
(1  Maoc  ix.  60).  Thamnatha  no  doabi  represents 
an  ancient  Timnath,  possibly  the  present  Tlft- 
neA,  half-way  betvreen  Jerusalem  and  the  Medil«r> 
ranean.  ^^ethsr  the  name  should  be  joined  to 
Pharathoni,  which  follows  it,  or  whether  they 
should  be  independent,  Is  matter  of  doubt    [Pha» 

ATHONI.] 

THANK-OFFERING,  or  PEACB-OF- 
FERINO  (C^oblp  njt,  or  dmply  C^cb^J 

and  in  Amos  v.  92,  o^W '  Bv^a  atrrnploy^ 
Hipioy,  occasbnally  c^Vut^:  kotlia 


t» 


readinff  In  both  plaess  ate  sosfaslDsd  by 
his  ei^th  edltton  of  the  Ovssk  Mew 
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mtySea\  ^tm  properlj  eucharistle  ofRring  among 
Ite  JevB,  in  its  theory  reaemUing  the  BiLbai^f- 
misro,  and  therefim  indktting  that  the  offerer 
m  already  reooaciled  to,  and  Ui  covenant  with, 
God.  Ita  ocfenranial  is  dMcribed  in  Ler.  iii.  The 
oatare  of  the  Tietim  waa  left  to  the  aacrifioer;  it 
night  be  mala  or  ftmale,  of  the  flock  or  of  the 
hc^  protided  that  it  waa  miblemiahed;  the  hand 
of  the  neriflcer  waa  laid  on  ita  head,  the  fat  burnt, 
lad  the  blood  aprinkkd,  as  in  the  bumt-oflbring; 
d  the  iierii,  the  breast  and  right  ahoulder  were 
pmi  to  the  prieai;  the  reat  belonged  to  the  aacri* 
ker,  to  be  eaten,  eitlier  on  the  day  of  aaerifice,  or 
CB  the  nest  day  {Ler,  vii.  11-18,  29-34),  except  in 
Iha  caae  of  the  flntlinga,  which  belonged  to  the 
pWit  akme  (zziii.  20).  The  eating  of  the  fleah  of 
tbe  loeat-oftring  wis  considered  a  partaking  of  the 
•"table  of  the  Lord ;  "  and  on  aolemn  ttscaaiona,  aa 
A  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  it  was 
ooodijeted  on  an  eoormous  aeale,  and  became  a  great 
oatioTiil  feaaL 

The  peace-oiferings,  unlike  other  aaerifloea,  were 
not  ordained  to  be  ofleied  in  fixed  and  regular 
eoone.  The  meat-ofiertng  waa  regularly  ordained 
as  the  enchariatic  aaerifice;  and  the  only  oonatantly 
norring  peaoe-ofiering  appeara  to  have  been  that 
of  the  two  firstling  lambs  at  Penteooat  (Lev.  xxiii. 
19).  The  general  principle  of  the  peace- ofibring 
MQs  to  have  been,  that  it  abould  be  entirely  apon- 
taoeooa,  oAred  as  oecaakm  ahould  ariae,  ih>m  the 
feeling  of  the  aacrifioer  himaelf  **  If  ye  ofite  a 
Mcri&oe  of  peaoa-oflMnga  to  the  Lord,  ye  aholl 
oftr  it  ol  ymr  own  will**  (Lev.  xix.  6).  On  the 
(int  inatittttion  (Lev.  rii.  II'IT),  peaoe-oAringa 
lie  divided  into  ^  ofiferinga  of  thankagiving,**  and 
"fovi  or  free-will  ofieringa;  *'  of  which  latter  daaa 
the  oflering  by  a  Nacarite,  on  the  completion  of 
his  Yov,  b  the  moat  remarkable  (Num.  vi.  14). 
The  very  names  of  both  diiiaiona  imply  complete 
finedom,  and  ahow  that  thia  aaerifice  differed  from 
otfaan,  m  beittg  ooosldered  not  a  duty,  but  a  priv- 
ilege. 

We  find  aoeordingly  peace^ifftringa  ofihred  for 
the  people  on  a  great  acale  at  perioda  of  unuaual 
•oleamity  or  r^icing;  aa  at  the  firat  inauguration 
flf  the  covenant  (Ex.  xxiv.  6),  at  the  firat  conae- 
ntioo  of  Aaron  and  of  the  Tabernacle  (Lev.  ix. 
18},  at  the  aolemn  reading  of  the  Law  in  Canaan 
by  Joahoa  (Joah.  viii.  81),  at  the  acceaaion  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xi.  15),  at  the  bringing  of  the  ark  to 
Mmmt  Zwn  by  Darid  (i  Sam.  vi.  17),  at  the  oon- 
■Kndon  of  the  Temple,  and  thrice  every  year 
tfiemarda,  by  Sobmon  (1  K.  viii.  63,  ix.  25),  and 
it  the  great  paaaover  of  Heaekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  22). 
b  two  eaaea  only  (Jndg.  xx.  26;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25) 
paaee-oAringa  an  mentioned  aa  ofihred  with  burnt- 
tfWngi  at  a  time  of  national  aorrow  and  faat- 
t|.  Hera  their  foroe  aeema  to  have  been  pree- 
4aiy  rather  than  eachariatio.     [See  Sacrifics.] 

A.fi. 

THA'BA  (ddLMi:  Thare).    Tbbah  the  fiather 
rf  Abraham  (Uke  iU.  H). 

THAB'BA  ( Thara),  Eath.  zil.  1*    A  oormpt 
kitn  of  the  name  Tbhbsh. 

THAR'SHISH  (tZ^ah^D  [pn>b.  fortrest, 
t)ictr.}:  [Rom.  Bao^lsi  Vai.  Alex.]  Oo^o'ciy: 
Tkartit),  L  In  tola  more  accurate  form  the 
iMBilatora  of  the  A.  V.  have  gf  ^en  in  two  paa- 
(1  K.  X.  23,  xxii  48)  the  name  elsewhere 
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the  name  ia  omitted  in  both  MSB.  of  the  LXX^ 
while  the  Vulgate  has  tn  mari, 

2.  ([Rom.  Bafxrl'i  Vat]  Po/ictnrcu;  Alex.  Sao^ 
0'cif :  Thartii.)  A  Beqjamite,  one  of  the  family 
of  Bilhan  and  the  houae  of  Jediael  (1  Chr.  vii.  10 
only).  The  variation  in  Uie  Vatican  LXX.  (Aiai) 
ia  very  remarkable.  0» 

THAS'SI  ieatrvii  [Sin.  SMratii  Alex.]  9a^ 

ffui  Thati^  Bam:   Syr.  UJDOiL).     The  sup- 

name  of  Simon  the  aon  of  Mattathias  (1  Maoo.  il. 
3).  [BfAOGABEES,  vol.  11.  p.  1711.]  The  deri- 
vation of  the  word  la  uncertain.    Miehaelia  aug- 

geata  ^B^lijl,  Chald.  <*the  freeh  graas  springe  up,** 
t.  c.  (^the*  apring  ia  come,'*  in  reference  to  the 
tranquillity  &rat  aecured  during  the  aupremacy  of 
Simon  (Grimm,  ad  1  Maoo.  ii.  8).  This  seems 
very  fiw-fetched.    Winer  {Rwdtob,  ^  Simon  ")  aug- 

geata  a  connection  with  DQi^,  fertMre^  aa  Giotius 
ifld  he.)  aeema  to  have  done  before  him.  In  Joae- 
phua  {AnL  xU.  6,  §  1)  the  aumame  ia  written 
MardflT.  with  varioua  readinga  doS^s,  9a04\s, 

B.  F.  W. 


THEATRB  (e^or^y:  tkeatrm).  For  the 
general  aubject,  aee  Did.  of  Ant,  pp.  996-898. 
For  the  explanation  of  the  Biblical  aUuaiona,  two 
or  three  pointa  only  require  notice.  The  Greek 
term,  like  the  oorreaponding  Engliah  term,  deuotea 
the  plnce  where  dramatic  performanoea  are  ex- 
hibited, and  alao  the  tcene  itaelf  or  tpedacU  which 
is  witneaaed  there.  It  occura  in  the  firat  or  kical 
sense  in  Acta  xix.  29,  where  it  ia  aaid  that  the 
multitude  at  Epheaua  ruahed  to  the  theatre,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  excitement  atirred  up  againat  Paul 
and  hia  aaaociatea  by  Demetriua,  in  order  to  con- 
sider what  ahouU  be  done  in  reference  to  the 
cbargea  againat  them.  It  may  be  remarked  alao 
(although  the  word  doea  not  occur  in  the  original 
text  or  in  oar  Engliah  veraion)  that  it  was  in  the 
theatre  at  Csoaarea  that  Herod  Agrippa  I.  gave 
audience  to  the  Tyrian  deputiea,  and  waa  himaelf 
strudc  with  death,  becauae  he  heard  ao  gladly  the 
impioua  acclamationa  of  the  people  (Acta  xii. 
21-23).  See  the  remarkably  confirmatory  account 
of  tbla  event  in  Joaephua  {ArtL  xix.  8,  $  2).  Such 
a  use  of  the  theatre  for  public  aasembliea  and  the 
tranaaction  of  public  buaineaa,  though  it  waa  hardly 
known  among  the  Romans,  waa  a  common  practice 
among  the  Greeks.  Tbua  Valer.  Max.  ii.  2:  **La- 
gati  in  theatrum,  ut  est  conauetudo  Gnecin,  intro- 
ducti."  Justin  xxii.  2  :  t*Veluti  reipublicie  atatum 
fomiaturua  in  theatrum  ad  contionem  vocari  jua- 
ait'*  Com.  Nop.  Timol.  4,  §  2 :  *'  Veniebat  in  thea- 
trum, cum  ibi  concilium  plebia  haberetur." 

The  other  aenae  of  the  term  **  theatre "  occurs 
in  1  Cor.  iv.  9,  where  the  Common  Version  ren- 
ders: *'God  hath  set  forth  ua  the  Apoetiea  laat, 
aa  it  were  appointed  to  death;  for  we  are  made 
(rather,  were  made^  $4aTpoy  iyeirfiBfifiw)  a  tpeo^ 
iacU  unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  nion.'* 
Inatead  of  "  apectacle  "  (ao  also  Wicklifie  and  the 
Rhemish  translators  after  the  Vulgate),  some  might 
prefer  the  more  energetic  Saxon,  "  gazing-atock," 
aa  in  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Geneva  version. 
But  the  latter  would  be  now  inappropriate,  if  it 
indudea  *he  idea  of  acorn  or  exultation,  aince  the 
angela  look  down  upon  the  aufiSvings  of  the  mar- 
tyrs with  a  very  difibrent  intereat.  Whether 
I  ^  tneatre  "  denotes  more  here  than  to  be  an  oljsci 


JRHRted  aa  TABSiiisn.    In  the  second  paasage-  of  eameat  attention  ifiiotta)^  it  refers  at  the 
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ttme  to  Ibe  theatre  m  the  place  where  criminak 
were  •omeiimei  brought  forward  for  pimishmeDt, 
b  not  agreed  among  iDterpreters.  Panl'i  rh 
aj(iifta  Tov  K6fffiov  in  1  Cor.  tu.  31,  where  some 
find  an  allusion  to  the  itage,  is  too  doubtful  to  be 
reckoned  here.  In  Heb.  z.  33  the  A.  Y.  renden 
$tarpiC6fi€yoh  not  inaptlj,  **  mea  made  a  gaiing- 
■tock,'*  since  Christians  in  that  passage  are  hdid 
np  to  view  as  objects  of  the  worki's  scorn  and 
dciisioD.  In  Heb.  xii.  1,  where  the  writer  speaks 
of  our  haying  around  us  **  so  great  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses*' (rocovrop  fx^'^^'  w^piKti/u^of  rifiiv 
p4^s  fUfnvfMif)f  he  has  in  mind  no  doubt  the 
agonistic  scene,  in  which  Christians  are  viewed  as 
running  a  race,  and  not  the  theatre  or  stage  wha« 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators  are  fixed  on  them. 

H>  B.  H. 

*  The  taste  fl>r  theatrical  amusements  was  never 
strongly  devebped  among  the  Jews,  though  some 
of  their  later  rulers,  eepeciallj  the  Herods,  favored 
them,  and  established  theatres  in  Palestine.  Herod 
the  Great  introduced  Greek  actors  at  his  court  in 
Jerusalem,  greatly  to  the  scandal  of  the  Jews,  and 
built  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre  at  Caesarea  (see 
2  Maco.  iv.  U;  Jot.  J,  B.  xv.  8,  §§  1,  2;  xx.  9, 
§  4).  H. 

THEBES  (V*^ZDS^3:  e^^,  ^UawoKis, 
ttcplt  *AfifA^if;  in  Jer.  rhv  *Afifjiitv  rhw  vthv 
uirrrjsi  Alexandria^  AL  papuhrwn,  twnuiHu  AUx- 
andricBf  No-Anum:  A.  V.,  JVio,  tkt  muUUude  of 
No,  pojndotu  No),  A  chief  city  of  ancient  Eg}'pt, 
bog  the  capital  of  the  upper  country,  and  the  seat 
of  the  Diospolitan  dynasties,  that  ruled  over  all 
Egypt  at  the  era  of  its  highest  splendor.  Upon 
the  monuments  this  city  beeuns  three  distinct  names 

—  that  of  the  Kome,  a  i*acred  name,  and  the  name 
by  which  it  is  commonly  known  in  profane  history. 
Of  the  twenty  Nomes  or  districts  into  which  Upper 
Egypt  was  divided,  the  fourth  in  order,  proceeding 
northward  from  Nubia,  was  designated  in  the  hiero> 
glyphics  as  Za'm  —  the  Phathyrite  of  the  Greeks 

—  and  Thebes  appears  as  the  ^  ^'m-city,**  the 
principal  city  or  metropolis  of  the  Za'm  Nome. 
In  lata  times  the  name  Za'm  was  applied  in  com- 
mon speech  to  a  particuUr  locality  on  the  western 
side  of  Thebes. 

The  sacred  name  of  Thebes  was  P-amen^  *<  the 
Abode  of  Amon,"  which  the  Greeks  reproduced  in 
their  DiotpoUt  {Aihs  ir6Ku),  eBpedaily  with  the 
addition  the  Great  (^  /xcycUi}),  denoting  that  this 
waa  the  chief  seat  of  Jupiter-Amraon,  and  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  DiotpoUs  the  Lett  (^  tuicpd)- 
No-Amon  is  the  name  of  Thebes  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  (Jer.  xlvi.  25;  Nah.  iii.  8).  Esekiel 
uses  No  simply  to  designate  the  Egyptian  seat  of 
Ammon,  which  the  Septuagint  translates  by  Dioa- 
polis  (Ez.  XXX.  14, 16).  Gesenius  defines  this  name 
by  the  phrase  "  portion  of  Ammon,"  i.  e.  the  pos- 
Mssion  of  the  god  Ammon,  as  the  chief  seat  of  his 
worship. 

The  name  of  Thebes  in  the  hieroglyphics  is  ex- 
plained under  No-Amon. 

The  origin  of  the  city  is  lost  in  antiquity. 
Niebuhr  is  of  opinion  that  Thebes  was  much 
older  than  Memphis,  and  that  **aft«r  the  centre 
of  Egyptian  life  was  transferred  to  Lower  Egypt, 
lleraphiB  acquired  its  greatness  through  the  ruin 
of  Thebes "  {Lectures  on  AndetU  History ,  Lect 
fU.).  Other  authorities  assign  priority  to  Mem- 
^Mi.  But  both  cities  date  from  our  earliest  au- 
iMntie  knowledge  of  £4|^tian  history.    The  first 


aOusioii  to  Tbd)es  in  ehsaical  literatore  is  the  b 
miliar  passage  of  the  Diad  (ix.  381^385):  <•  E^s/p* 
tian  lliebes,  where  are  vast  treasures  laid  up  ii 
the  houses;  where  are  a  hundred  gates,  and  fron 
each  two  hundred  men  go  forth  with  bones  sod 
chariots."  Homer — spesJung  with  a  poet's  hcense, 
and  not  with  the  accuracy  of  a  stttwttii'ian  — 1» 
doubt  incorporated  into  hia  verse  the  glowing  ae- 
eounts  of  the  E^ptian  capital  current  in  his  time. 
Wilkinson  thinks  it  oonelusive  againsl  a  literal 
understanding  of  Homer,  that  no  traces  of  sa 
ancient  city-wall  can  be  found  at  Thebes,  and 
accepts  as  probable  the  suggestioo  of  Diodoroi 
Siculus  that  the  ** gates"  of  Homer  may  hin 
been  the  propylsea  of  the  temples:  **Nofi  centon 
portas  habuisse  urbem,  ted  multa  et  ingentia  teK- 
pk»rum  vestibula"  (i.  45,  7).  In  the  time  of 
Diodorua,  the  dty-wall,  if  any  there  was,  had 
already  disappeared,  and  the  question  of  its  exist* 
eiioe  in  Homer's  time  waa  in  di^te.  fiat,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  regard  the  "  gates  "  of  Homer 
as  temple  porches  is  to  make  theae  the  banacks  €i 
the  army,  since  from  these  gates  the  horsemen  aitd 
chariots  issue  forth  to  war.  The  almost  unlTcraJ 
custom  of  walling  the  cities  of  antiquity,  and  the 
poet*s  reference  to  the  gatea  as  pouring  forth 
troops,  point  strongly  to  the  supposition  that  tbe 
vast  area  of  ThebM  was  surroondcd  with  a  wall 
having  many  gates. 

Home's  allusion  to  the  treasons  of  the  dty,  sod 
to  the  size  of  its  standing  army,  numbering  20,000 
chariots,  shows  the  eariy  repute  of  TlKbes  for 
wealth  and  power.  Its  fiune  as  a  great  capital  bad 
crossed  the  sea  when  Greece  was  yet  in  its  in&ocy 
as  a  nation.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  He- 
rodotus visited  Upper  £g}'pt  (see  DicL  of  Grnk 
and  Rom.  Gtog.  art.  «*  Tliebes**),  but  he  saya,  •*! 
went  to  Heliopolis  cmd  to  ThebtSy  expressly  to  try 
whether  the  priests  of  tboae  pbces  would  agree 
in  their  accounts  with  the  priests  at  Memphis" 
(Herod.  11.  8).  AAerwards  he  describes  the  fea- 
tures of  the  Nile  valley,  and  the  chief  points  and 
distances  upon  the  river,  as  only  an  eye-witneai 
would  be  likely  to  record  them.  He  infiorms  us 
that  ^*from  Hdiopolia  to  Thebes  is  nine  da^rs*  sail 
up  the  river,  the  distance  4,8(X)  stadia  ....  sod 
the  distance  from  the  eea  inland  to  Thebes  6,120 
stadia  "  (Herod,  ii.  8,  9).  In  chap.  29  of  tbe  same 
book  be  states  that  he  aaeended  the  Nile  aa  high 
aa  Elephantine.  Heradotua,  however,  gives  no  par- 
ticular account  of  the  city,  which  in  hia  time  bad 
lost  much  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  He  aliades  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  thoe,  with  its  nun-hesdcd 
image,  and  to  the  fitet  that  goats,  never  sheep, 
were  oflSaned  in  sacrifice.  In  the  1st  century  before 
Christ,  Diodorus  visited  Thebes,  and  he  devotes 
several  sections  of  his  general  work  to  ita  histor; 
and  appearance.  Though  he  saw  the  city  when  it 
bad  sunk  to  quite  seoondary  importance,  be  pn- 
serves  the  tradition  of  its  early  grandeur —  its  oi^ 
cuit  of  140  stadia,  the  size  of  iU  public  edifices, 
the  magnificence  of  its  temples,  tbe  number  of  its 
monuments,  the  dimensions  of  its  private  booses, 
some  of  them  four  or  five  stories  high  —  all  giving 
it  an  air  of  grandeur  and  beauty  surpaasing  oet 
only  all  other  cities  of  Egypt,  but  of  the  wtvki 
Diodoras  depk>res  the  spoUing  of  its  buildings  snd- 
monunients  by  Ombyses  (Diml.  i  45, 46).  Strabo, 
who  visited  Egypt  a  little  later— at  about  tbe  be 
ginning  of  the  Christian  era —  thua  deecribea  (sfiL 
816)  the  city  under  the  name  Diospolis:  "  Veitiga 
of  its  magnitude  bUU  exist  which  extend  80  ttadii 
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k  hogth.  \Iicr9  an  a  gnat  umnlMr  of  tempkt, 
may  of  whidi  OMubjMi  mutikted.  The  tpot  U 
H  ficMBt  oeflupied  by  villagM.  Oue  part  of  it,  in 
wbkh  is  tho  citjr,  lies  in  Arabia;  another  is  in  the 
eoaotrj  on  the  other  side  of  dbe  river,  where  is 
the  Memnoaium.**  Straho  here  malies  the  Nile 
thediiiling  line  hetneen  Libya  and  Arabia.  The 
iBiiples  of  Kamak  and  Laxor  are  on  the  eaatem 
•de  of  the  river,  where  waa  probabl j  the  main 
psrt  of  the  eitj.  Straho  gi\ies  the  following  de- 
Kfiptiou  of  the  twin  oolosa  still  standing  npon  the 
foteni  plain:  »  Here  are  two  ooioasal  ^irei  near 
wb  soother,  each  oonmsting  of  a  single  stone.  One 
is  entire;  the  tipper  parts  of  the  other,  from  the 
ehur,  sie  fidlen  down  —  the  efleet,  it  is  said,  of  an 
wthqnake.  It  is  believed  that  onoe  a  day  a  noise, 
H  of  a  dight  blow,  issues  from  the  part  of  the 
ilstai  wfaieh  xemaina  in  the  seat,  and  on  its  base. 
Wben  [  was  at  those  pUoes,  with  iEIius  GaUus, 
tnd  Damerons  friends  and  soldiers  about  him,  I 
beird  a  noise  at  the  fint  hour  of  the  day,  but 
wfaeUicr  prooesding  from  the  base,  or  trom  the 
eoioans,  or  pradnoed  on  purpose  by  some  of  those 
itiodiag  araimd  the  base,  I  cannot  coiilidently  as- 
Mrt.  For,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  cause,  I 
un  inclined  to  believe  anything  rather  than  that 
itonai  disposed  in  that  manner  could  send  forth 
Boad"  (zvu.  §  46).  Simple,  honest,  skeptical 
Scnlto!  Eighteen  eenturies  kter,  the  present 
niter  interrogated  these  same  stones  as  to  the 
andent  m;itcry  of  aoond;  and  not  at  sunrise,  but 
in  tbe  glaring  noon,  the  etatoe  emitted  a  sharp, 
detf  sound  like  tbe  ringing  of  a  diso  of  brass 
mder  a  sudden  oofocuarfon.  This  was  produced 
\fj  s  lagged  oidun,  who,  for  a  few  piastres,  clam- 
bered up  the  knees  of  tbe  **  vocal  Memnon,"  and 
there  cfibetually  concealing  himself  from  oljserva- 
tioD^itnick  with  a  hammer  a  sonorous  stone  in 
the  lap  of  the  statue.  Wilkinson,  who  was  one 
of  tbe  fint  to  describe  this  soundmg  stone,  con- 
jeetoes  that  tbe  priests  had  a  secret  chamber  in 
the  body  of  the  statue,  from  which  they  could 
*rike  it  nnobeerved  at  the  instant  of  sunrise:  thus 
podoeiag  in  tbe  creduk>us  multitude  the  notion 
9f  a  aopematural  phenomenon.  It  is  difficult  to 
coDOiiif,  however,  tlMt  sach  a  trick,  performed  in 
open  day,  eouU  have  escaped  detection,  and  we  are 
tlxRfore  left  to  sbaiw  the  mingled  wonder  and 
ike|itieisn  of  Straho  (see  Wilkinson;  also  Thomp- 
ion's  Pkotagrapkic  VUw§  of  Egypt^  Past  ami 
t'rtttat,  p.  156). 

PUny  speaks  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  as  known  to 
^ss  **a  baoging  city,*'  i.  e.  built  upon  arehets 
10  thst  an  army  could  be  led  forth  from  beneath 
the  dty  while  the  inhabitants  above  were  wholly 
""mwious  of  iL  He  mentkms  also  that  the  river 
floes  through  tbe  middle  of  the  city.  But  he 
rations  the  story  of  the  siehes,  because,  «*if  this 
lad  rcsDy  been  the  case,  there  it  no  doubt  that 
Heoe  wodd  have  mentioned  it,  seeing  that  he 
hM  edebiated  tbe  bundrsd  gates  of  Thebes.**  Do 
Mt  the  two  stories  possibly  eiplain  each  other? 
luy  thcps  not  have  been  near  the  river-line  siched 
MIdinp  used  as  banaeks,  from  whose  gateways 
^aed  fivth  90,000  chariots  of  war? 

fist,  b  tbe  uncertamty  of  these  historical  allu- 
iloos.the  ffioaiimefi^  of  Thebes  are  *he  most  reii»> 
vvHocsses  for  the  andent  grandeur  of  the  city. 
"MM  are  found  in  almost  eqmd  proportions  upon 
Mhaidssof  the  river.  The  pandU  ridge*  which 
at  tbe  nsmm  Nile  valley  upon  tbe  east  and  west 
•"Bn  Ihe  not  tbeii  Hmit  of  Upper  E^Orpt,  hera  swesp 


c  Jtward  upon  either  side,  forming  a  drenL  r  pkda 
whose  diameter  is  neariy  ten  miles.  Throui{h  tbe 
centre  of  this  pbun  flows  the  river,  usually  at  thii 
point  about  beif  a  mile  in  width,  but  at  tbe  inuu* 
dat'on  overflowing  the  pbun,  especially  upon  the 
western  bank,  for  a  breawdth  of  two  or  uions  miles. 
Thus  tbe  two  colossal  statues,  which  are  several 
hundred  yards  from  the  bed  of  tbe  low  Nile,  ba^v 
accumulated  about  their  bases  alluvial  depnsit  to 
tbe  depth  of  seven  feet. 

The  plan  of  tbe  city,  as  indicated  by  the  principal 
monuments,  iraa  nearly  quadrangular,  measurbig 
two  mile»  from  north  to  south,  and  four  from  east 
to  west.  Its  four  great  hmdmarks  were,  Kamak 
and  Luxor  upon  the  eastern  or  Arabian  side,  anO 
Qoomah  and  Medeenet  Haboo  upon  tbe  western  oi 
libyan  side.  There  are  indications  that  each  of 
thess  temples  may  have  been  connected  with  those 
facing  it  upon  two  sides  by  grand  dromoi,  lined 
with  sphinxes  and  other  colossal  figures.  Upon  the 
western  bank  there  waa  almost  a  continuous  line 
of  temples  and  public  edifices  for  a  distance  of  two 
miles,  from  Qoormdi  to  Medeenet  Haboo;  and  Wil- 
kinson ooqjectures  that  from  a  point  near  the  Utter, 
perhaps  in  tbe  line  of  the  colossi,  the  "  Koyal 
Street  '*  ran  down  to  tbe  river,  which  was  crossed 
by  a  ferry  terminating  at  Luxor  on  the  eastern 
side.  The  recent  excavatfons  and  discovoies  of 
M.  Marlette,  now  in  course  of  publication  (1863), 
may  enable  us  to  restore  the  ground-plan  of  tbe 
dty  and  its  principal  edifices  with  at  least  proxi- 
mate accuracy. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  design,  nor  wonM  it 
fiall  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  to  give  a  mi- 
nute description  of  these  stupendous  monuments. 
Not  only  are  verbal  descriptions  everywhere  ao- 
ceasible  through  the  pages  of  Wilkinson,  Kenrick, 
and  other  standard  writers  upon  Egypt,  but  tbe 
magnificently  illustrated  work  of  L^ius,  already 
completed,  the  coMpanion  work  of  M.  Marietta, 
just  referred  to,  and  multiplied  photographs  of  the 
ivlncipal  ruins,  are  within  easy  reach  of  Uie  scholar 
through  the  munificence  of  public  libraries.  A  mere 
outline  of  the  groups  of  ruins  must  here  suffice. 
Beginning  at  the  northern  extremity  on  the  western 
bank,  tbe  first  conspicuous  ruins  are  those  of  a 
palace  temple  of  tbe  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  therp- 
fbre  belonging  to  the  middle  style  of  Egyptian 
architecture.  It  bears  the  name  Menepfitheion^ 
suggested  by  Champollion  because  it  appears  to 
have  been  founded  by  Menephtbah  (the  Osirei  of 
Wilkinson),  though  built  principally  by  bis  son, 
the  great  Kameses.  The  plan  of  the  building  is 
much  obscured  by  mounds  of  rubbish,  but  some 
of  tbe  bas-relieft  are  In  a  fine  state  of  pseservation. 
There  are  traces  of  a  dromoa,  128  fleet  in  length, 
with  sphinxes,  whose  fragments  here  and  there 
remain.  This  building  stands  upon  a  slight  ele- 
vati<m,  neariy  a  mile  from  the  river,  in  the  now 
deserted  viUsge  of  okl  Qoomah. 

Neariy  a  mile  southward  from  the  Menephtbeion 
are  the  remains  of  the  combined  palace  and  temple 
known  since  the  days  of  Strabo  as  the  Memnonium. 
An  examination  of  ita  sculptures  shows  that  this 
name  was  inaccurately  applied,  since  the  building 
was  clearly  erected  by  Kameses  II.  Wilkinson 
suggests  that  the  title  Miamun  attached  to  tbe 
namt  ?f  this  king  misled  Strain)  bi  his  designatiBa 
of  the  bnilding.  The  general  form  of  tbe  Mci» 
nonium  is  that  of  a  parallelogram  in  tlirse  mail 
sections,  the  interior  areas  being  successively  ns^ 
rower  than   the  first  court,  and  tbe  whole  Isr 


■nbtttlng  ki  ■  nrtci  of  neni  duintxn  baallTallj 
nulpturad  BDd  onuniented.     Tlw  pnipiiHioiii  of 

ttiin  building  u«  renuHubJ/  flnA^  mad  iU  reniidid 

in  In  ■  ■[^clcnt  itatc  of  pnwrrUion  to  uinUe 

una  bj  nctmitnjct  lU  plan,     yram  the  iint  court 

or  tna.  nearij  180  TeM  tqiun,  then  it  in  Moent 

by  Mepa  to  tha  teeond    court,   140  l«t  b;  ITO. 

Upon  thrae  tide*  dT  Uiit  uen  ii  b  doulile  eoloniiftde. 

Hid  on   Iba  Kuth   aide  ■  ■[nxle  row  of    Oiiridc 

[uUan,  fwio^  ■  row  of  like  pilUn  on  the  north, 

the  Dthrr  columni  bang  clrculu-.     Another  Meant 

tMd*  to   tha  hili,    lOU-l-133,    which    orifcitiiUj 

bad   M  huga  colaoin)  to  nipport  Iti  Blid  roof. 

Sejond  tha  luU  ue  tha  ncind  ehwnben.     The 

hiatorlcal    iculptun*    upon 

tbt  walli   ud   columnt  of 

the  Hemnonium  m  among 

the  DKat  Bniihed  Hid  legi- 

bla  of  the  Egjptiwi  toon- 

nmenta.    But  tba  moat  n- 

marluMe  baton  of   Iheae 

ruitii  u  the  giguitic  italiM 

gle  hloeli  ot  iTenile  cured 
to  repreient  the  king  upon 

tcred  In  (ngmeiil^  lipe 
Boor  of  the  But  hail.  I'he 
weight  of  lliii  itatiie  has 
I  been  com|)u1ed  st  887  tone, 
and  iU  height  at  TB  feet. 
B;  memurenient  of  the  fmg- 

bodj-   61    feet    ground     llie 

■faouldera-  the  ami  1 1  feet  R 

I    Inches  from  ihoulder  to  el- 

I   bow,  and  the   foot   10   feet 

riau  or  KmrKinioin.  ^  ,^^^j^^  ,^^  bradth.     Thii 

■tnpandoui  monolith  must   baie  been   traneported 

Abouhii.     About  a  (hint  of  a  mils  lurther  I 
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bnilJIng  conespondi  with  tbeaa  almi  daefihcd; 
a  asriea  of  graod  eour(4  or  bulli  uknied  wiih 
ooliiTnua,  oondueting  to  the  inuar  paTilioo  of  ibc 
luug  or  nnctoarj  of  the  god.  The  •econd  eoon 
larkable  in  t^gjpt  for  tLf 


ehurcb.  which  onoe  eiUMiihed  the  wonhip  oi  the 
tba  vrrj  Mnctuarj  of  Idoli  and  amid 
their  Mulpturad  iauMia  and  ij^boh.  TWt  lemgile 
pnaenta  aoma  of  the  grandait  t~  ' 
Egyptian  architeeture,  ai  '  "  ' 
talualile  contribution  to  the  biilorj of  Kaoien  III. 
Behind  thii  long  range  of  templa  aod  pabca 
are  the  Libyan  hitk,  which,  for  a  duluxx  of  in 
miles,  are  eicaTatcd  to  the  depth  of  imnl  hun- 
dred feet  tor  ntpulehral  chambers.     Some  of  these 

le  of  nut  eilent—  one  (onib,  fw  imtann.  having 
total  ana  of  2a,SlTBquara  Ant.    A  mired  nllej 

n  the  mountain!,  now  known  la  Btrbfn-rl-ilrl^'t:. 

eenii  to  bave  baen  appropriated  to  the  sepnichm 
of  kings.  Soma  of  Iheae,  in  (he  number  and  lanrly 
of  their  chamben.  (ha  finish  of  their  amlptnm, 
and  the  beauty  and  fmhtien  rf  tbetr  fmcws.  us 
among  the  moitrenjiiiablemoniiDiRiliaf  Kgi|diiii 
grandeur  and  skill.  It  is  from  the  tomla  esprdilty 
that  we  learn  the  manners  and  enstonis  of  donvitic 
hfe,  as  from  the  temples  we  gather  the  reetrd  of 
dynaatifs  and  the  \\ntarj  of  battles-  Tiie  preserrt 
tloii  of  tliese  scnlplured  and  [rictorhJ  reeonji  ii  dur 
niniiily  to  the  drynesi  of  (he  clima(e.  The  laaed- 
nawi  with  which  the  F^rypdani  Rganled  (h«r  dnd 

(ion  during  tbe  bng  succesiion  of  native  dynasties, 
and  the  Killing  up  of  tha  entrance  to  tbe  tomb  fn 
tha  oonceslment  of  (he  sarcophagus  from  bnmu 
obserration  nntil  its  mmnmied  ocnpant  should  re- 
sume his  lonE-suspended  Ufe,  has  largely  iRorrd 
the  rity  of  the  dead  from  the  Tiolmca  of  iD™ipn 
and  the  rarmges  of  (ime.      I(  is  from  rhe 
■dommen(a  of  these   aubtemnoui   tomba, 
often  distinct  and  fresh  as  •rheo  prepared 
P  by  tba  hand  of  the  artist,  that  we  deiin 
,   our  prinelpal  knowledge  of  tha    mannm 
'  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians.     Herodotni 
"~""  '         "  "  '     "         1   graphit 


It  bnt  in 


Hall  of  Oalomni  la  the  Hamnooloin. 
BDBth  are  (he  two  ooloassl  statuea  already  refeind 

Memnon."     Tbe  baight  of  each  flgum  ia  about  53 
feat  above  tha  pbin. 

ProceBling  again  itoward  (ha  south  for  about  the 
SMD*  distance,  we  find  at  Mtdttntt  Haboo  ruins 
upon  a  more  idipendous  acile  than  at  any  other 
pcin',  upon  the  <ra*(em  bank  ot  Thabea.  Tbeie 
eraisist  of  a  (ample  fouded  by  lliathnies  I.,  but 
which  also  eihibita  traces  of  the  I'lolemaic  archl- 
■«cture  In  (he  shape  of  pyiaaiidal  towen.  gate- 
vajt,  colonnades,  and  .vestibrdes,  Inicrlbcd  with  tbe 
nanoriali  of  tha  Konisn  era  In  Egi-pt.  This 
MDpla,  eren  with  all  its  additions,  is  eompara- 
trslysnuUi  but  adJBOanttoitJa.Uw 


Tlie  illusliation  snd  eonBrmation  whirh 
thay  bring  to  the  sacred  nirratire.  w>  wiZ 
dlacDBsd  by  Hengslenberg,  tDsbom,  Poolt 
_aDd  others.  Is  capable  of  mnefa  enpls 
treatmoit  Uiac  it  has  yet  received.  Ertty 
Incident  Id  the  pastofal  and  agricolunl 
life  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  in  the 
eiactions  of  their  lerTitDde,  arery  art  eiupkijtd  in 
'ibricatlon  of  the  tabernacle  ui  the  wikletnen, 
erery  allusion  to  Kgyplian  ritea.  coBtoma.  hwi, 
finds  some  oounterpart  or  lllDStration  in  this  |dc- 
ture-iiitory  of  Kgvpt;  and  whenovcr  tbe  Thebin 
cemetery  ahnll  be  thoroughly  eiplored,  and  itssjio- 
hola  and  hhroglyphln  flilly  Interpreted  bj  adoKe, 
we  iball  hare  a  commentary  of  unriraled  inlerat 
and  valna  upon  the  books  of  Eiodos  and  I.cTilicu>, 
as  well  as  the  later  historical  books  of  the  flehew 
Scriptures.  1  ha  art  of  pbotograpby  is  abead} 
conlribnting  to  (bis  reanlt  by  famishing  ecbidsrs 
with  material  Ibr  tha  Idaurely  ttady  of  tlie  pi» 
torisi  and  Jionumental  records  of  Kajpt. 
Tbt  earteni  side  ot  tba  rirer  ia  dls(lD|«tibsd  t^ 
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ht  rattUn  of  Luxor  and  Karnak.  the  latter  lieing 
i  itttlf  a  citj  of  temples.  The  main  colonnade  of 
Loxor  &oes  the  river,  but  its  principal  entrance 
ooki  northward  towards  Karnak,  with  which  it 
M  otifpaaJllj  connected  hy  a  dromos  6,000  feet  in 
ttgth,  lined  on  either  side  with  sphinxes.  At  this 
SDtnnee  are  two  gii^antic  statues  of  Itameaes  11.,  one 
ipon  odi  side  of  the  grand  gateway ;  and  in  front 
y  tfaoe  lormeriy  stood  a  pair  of  beautifully  wrought 
jbdislii  of  red  granite,  one  of  which  now  graces  the 
Pbet  de  k  Conoorde  at  Paris. 
The^iproach  to  Karnak  fkrom  the  south  is  marked 

by  a  series  of  majestic  gate- 

^T  Jtfc^  r^^  *•)*■  *^^  towers,  which  were 
[^  the  appendages  of  later  ti  mes 

nn  to  the    origmal    structure. 

The  temple  properly  fiftces 
the  river,  t.  e.  towMxl  the 
northwest.  The  courts  and 
propylasa  connected  with  this 
structure  occupy  a  space 
nearly  1,800  feet  square,  and 
the  buildings  represent  al- 
most every  dynasty  of 
Egypt,  fh>m  Sesortasen  I. 
to  Ptolemy  Kuergetes  [. 
Courts,  pylons,  obelisks, 
statues,  pilhtrs,  ever)-thing 
pertaining  to  Karnak,  are  on 
the  grandest  scale.  Near- 
est the  river  is  an  area 
measuring  275  feet  by  329, 
which  once  had  a  covered 
Agon  of  BimnscM  IL  corridor  on  either  side,  and 

a  double  row  of  columns 
tlmngfa  the  centre,  leading  to  the  entrance  of 
^  hjpostyie  hall,  the  most  wonderful  moouxnent 
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Bealptnred  Gateway  at  Karnak. 

rf  Egyptian  architecture.  This  grand  hall  is  a 
■■■t  of  sculptured  columns;  in  the  central  avenue 
f»  twriTe,  measuring  each  60  feet  in  height  by  12 
•Jfiwaeter,  which  formerly  supported  the  most 
•'•toi  portion  of  the  roof,  answering  to  the  clere- 
^  in  Gothic  architecture;  on  either  side  of 
w  «PB  seven  rows,  each  column  nearly  42  feet 
«|?b  by  9  in  diameter,  making  a  total  of  134  piUars 
JM  «»  measuring  170  feet  by  330.  Most  of 
ttjPJtttfs  are  yet  standing  in  their  original  site, 
'^  in  many  plaees  the  roof  has  fkllen  In.  A 
«««BgM  view  of  this  ball  is  the  most  wtird  and 


impressive  scene  to  be  witnessed  among  a  J  the  ruins 
of  antiquity  —  the  Coliseum  of  Rome  not  excepted. 
With  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  mechanic  arts 
among  the  Egyptians,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
how  the  outer  wall  of  Karnak  —  forty  feet  in  thick- 
ness  at  the  base,  and  nearly  a  hundred  feet  high  — 
was  built;  how  single  blocks  weighing  several  hun- 
dred tons  were  lifted  into  their  phice  hi  the  wall, 
or  hewn  into  obelisks  and  statues  to  adorn  its  gates; 
how  the  majestic  columns  of  the  Grand  Hall  were 
quarried,  sculptured,  and  set  up  in  mathematical 
oixier;  and  how  the  whole  stupendous  structwe 
was  reared  as  a  fortress  in  which  the  most  ancient 
civilization  of  the  world,  as  it  were  petritie<i  or 
fossilized  in  the  \-ery  flower  of  its  strength  and 
beauty,  might  defy  the  desolations  of  war,  and  the 
decay  of  centuries.  The  grandeur  of  Kgypt  is  here 
in  its  architecture,  and  almost  every  piUnr,  obelisk, 
and  stone  tells  its  historic  l^end  of  her  greatest 
monarchs. 

We  have  aUuded.  in  the  opening  of  this  article, 
to  the  debated  question  of  the  priority  of  Thebes  to 
Memphis.  As  yet  the  data  are  not  sufficient  for 
its  satisfactory  solution,  and  E?}'ptolo<^ist8  are  not 
agreed.  Upon  the  whole  we  may  conclude  that 
before  the  time  of  Menes  there  was  a  local  sove- 
reignty in  the  Thebaid,  but  the  historical  nationality 
of  I'^ypt  dates  from  the  founding  of  Memphis. 
"  It  is  probable  that  the  priests  of  Memphis  and 
Thebes  differed  in  their  representations  of  early 
history,  and  that  each  sought  to  extol  tlie  glory  of 
their  own  city.  The  history  of  Herotlotus  turns 
about  Memphis  as  a  centre;  he  mentions  Thel)es 
only  incidentally,  and  does  not  describe  or  allude  to 
one  of  its  monuments.  Diodoms,  on  the  contrary, 
is  full  in  his  description  of  Thebes,  and  says  little 
of  Memphis.  But  the  distinction  of  Upper  and 
I»wer  I'4;ypt  exists  in  geological  structure,  in  lan- 
guage, in  religion,  and  in  historical  tradition  "  (Ken- 
rick).  A  careful  digest  of  the  Egyptian  and  Greek 
authorities,  the  Turin  papyrus,  and  the  nioimmental 
tablets  of  Abydos  and  Karnak,  gives  this  general 
outline  of  the  early  history  of  Kgypt:  That  liefore 
Memphis  was  built,  the  nation  was  mainly  confined 
to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  subdivided  politicjilly 
into  several  sovereignties,  of  which  Thebes  was  one; 
that  Menes,  who  was  a  native  of  This  in  the  The< 
baid,  centralized  the  government  at  Memphis,  and 
united  the  upper  and  k)wer  countries ;  that  Mem- 
phk  retained  its  preeminence,  even  in  the  hereditary, 
succession  of  sovereigns,  until  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth dynasties  of  Manetho,  when  Diospolitan  kingt 
appear  in  his  lists,  who  brought  Tliet)es  into  prom- 
inence as  a  royal  city;  that  when  the  Shepherd! 
or  Hyksos,  a  nomadic  race  from  the  ntst,  invaded 
I'^^ypt  and  fuced  their  capital  at  Memphis,  a  native 
Egyptian  dynasty  was  maintained  at  Thebes,  at 
times  tributary  to  the  Hyksos,  and  at  timet  in 
military  alliance  with  Ethiopia  against  the  invaders; 
until  at  length,  by  a  geneml  uprising  of  the  The- 
baid, the  Hyksos  were  expelled,  and  Thebes  became 
the  capital  of  all  Egypt  under  the  resplendent 
eighteenth  dynasty.  This  was  the  golden  era  of 
the  city  as  we  ba^'e  ah-eady  described  it  from  its. 
monuments.  The  names  and  deeds  of  the  Thothmea 
and  the  Rameses  then  figure  upon  its  temples  and 
palaces,  representing  its  wealth  and  grandeur  in 
arohitecture,  and  its  prowess  in  arms.  Then  it  was 
that  'Iliebes  extended  her  sceptre  over  Ubya  and 
Ethiopia  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  over 
Syria,  Media,  and  Persia;  so  that  the  walls  of  hei) 
poUoes  and  temples  <ue  crowded  with  lMi*»ii^Beea# 
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in  which  all  ooniignoiu  nations  appear  aa  saptira 
w  aa  BuppUaiita.  This  aupremaej  oontiniMd  until 
tlie  cloM  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  or  for  a  period 
of  more  than  five  hundred  years;  but  under  the 
twentieth  dynasty — the  Diospolitan  house  of  Rame- 
ses  numbering  ten  Icings  of  that  name  —  the  glory 
of  Thebes  b^^an  to  d^line,  and  after  the  close  of 
that  dynasty  her  name  no  more  appears  in  the  iists 
uf  liings.  Still  the  city  was  retained  as  the  capital, 
ill  whole  or  in  part,  and  the  achievements  of  Shi- 
sbonlc  the  Bubastite,  of  Hrhalcah  the  Ethiopian, 
aiid  other  monarchs  of  celebrity,  are  recorded  upon 
its  walls.  The  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Shishonic 
is  (^phically  depicted  upon  the  outer  wall  of  the 
gnind  hall  of  Kamalc,  and  the  names  of  several 
tonus  in  Palestine,  as  well  as  the  general  name  of 
'<  the  land  of  the  Icing  of  Judah,"  have  been  de- 
ciphered from  the  hieroglyphics.  At  the  later  in- 
vasion of  Judna  by  Sennaclierib,  we  find  Tirhalcah, 
the  Ethiopian  monarch  of  the  lliebaid,  a  powerftil 
ally  of  the  Jewish  Icing.  But  a  century  Uter, 
Kzelciel  proclaims  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  the 
smi  of  Babylon :  *'  I  will  execute  Judgments  in 
Xo:"  '^  will  cut offthe  multitude  of  No;'*  ""No 
shall  be  rent  asiuider,  and  Noph  [Memphis]  shall 
have  distresses  daily  "  (Ez.  xxx.  14-16);  and  Jere- 
niiiih,  predictuig  the  same  overthrow,  says,  **  The 
Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel  saith,  Behold,  I 
will  punish  the  multitude  of  No,  and  Pharaoh,  and 
Egypt,  with  their  gods  and  their  kings."  The  Per- 
sian invader  completed  the  destruction  that  the 
Babylonian  had  b^^n;  the  hammer  of  Cambyses 
leveled  the  proud  statue  of  Barneses,  and  his  toroh 
consumed  the  temples  and  palaces  of  the  city  of 
the  hundrcil  gates.  No-Amroon,  the  shrine  of  the 
Egyptian  Jupiter,  "that  was  situate  among  the 
riven,  and  whose  rampart  was  the  sea,"  sank  from 
its  metropolitan  splendor  to  the  position  of  a  mere 
provincial  town;  and,  notwithstanding  the  spas- 
modic efforts  of  the  Ptolemies  to  revive  its  ancient 
glory,  became  at  Ust  only  the  desolate  and  ruined 
sepulchre  of  the  empire  it  had  once  embodied.  It 
lies  to-day  a  nest  of  Arab  hovels  amid  crumbling 
columns  and  drifting  sands. 

*  Three  names  of  Thebes  are  made  prominent 
in  the  hieroglyphic  monuments  of  the  city.  The 
first  is  the  sacerdotal  name  Pi-ammn  —  the  abode 
of  Ammon.  The  expression  No-amun,  whieli  cor- 
responds even  more  exactly  with  the  Greek  Aioir- 
woXif,  is  found  in  the  Sallier  Papyrus,  No.  III., 
ihowing  that  the  Hebrew  prophets  used  a  well- 
known  designation  of  the  city.  At  Thebes  Ammon 
was  worshipped  preeminently  under  the  type  of  the 
sun. 

A  second  designation  of  Thebes  was  the  city  of 
Apeiu  or  ApeL  Some  have  attempted  to  derive 
Uie  name  Thebes  from  this  title,  thus :  Ta^Apetu^ 
r  more  simply  Ta-ape^  by  contraction  Taptj  which 
.Le  Greeks  softened  into  0^j3i}.  But  this  deriva- 
Uon  is  hy]K)thetical,  and  at  best  it  seems  plain  finom 
the  hieroglyphics  that  the  name  Apetu  was  given 
io  but  a  single  quarter  of  ancient  Thebes,  —  a  sec- 
don  ?f  the  eastern  bank  embracing  the  great  temple 
'jf  Kamak.  The  name  Apetu  has  not  been  found 
ipon  any  monument  of  the  old  empire. 

There  is  a  third  designation,  or  perhaps  more 
properly  a  representation,  of  the  city  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics, fkom  which  it  is  ooijectured  that  the 
Greeks  derived  its  name.  This  capital  is  pictured 
u  a  martial  city,  thoroughly  equipped,  and  armed 
srith  divine  power  for  dominu>n  o^-er  all  nations. 
Hiese  symbols  giie  the  nan  e  OM,  which  with  the 
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feminine  Mrtlek  becomes  ToM  or  TeM,  srindi  ap- 
pears in  the  Greek  form  B^fii^  7eM  sod  imI 
Apetu  was  the  dty  of  Ammon,  who  there  dwelt  is 
Apetu^  which  was  probably  the  great  temple  of 
Kamak. 

llie  foregoing  is  the  substance  of  a  nMoognph 
by  Mons.  F.  Chabaa,  entitled  Jieckercke*  mir  le 
nom  4gypdtn  de  ThiAety  and  is  the  lateat  eontri 
bution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

The  explorations  of  M.  MarieOe-Bej,  M.  Dfi- 
michen,  and  others,  have  brought  to  light  aonae 
curious  memorials  of  Thebes  that  serve  to  iHoitnite 
its  ancient  history  and  renown,  and  to  rerifj  the 
surviving  fragments  of  its  literatore.  The  Abbott 
papyrus  relates  to  the  conviction  and  ponidinieDt 
of  a  band  of  robbers  that  in  the  reign  of  Rameaes 
IX.  spoiled  the  necropolis  of  lliehea  of  treawores 
deposited  in  tombs  of  the  priestesses  of  Amnnon 
and  in  the  royal  sepulchres.  In  the  vidnitj  of 
Goumah,  BI.  Mariette  has  identified  three  of  ten 
royal  tombs  named  in  the  papyma.  Thia  fixes 
definitely  the  quarter  of  the  city  referred  to  in  the 
papyrus. 

M.  BIariette*s  excavations  within  the  temple  of 
Kamak  hare  restored  to  the  eye  of  acbolara  vahmhle 
inscriptions  that  had  long  been  hidden  nnder  the 
sand.  In  particular  he  has  restored  as  far  aa  pos- 
sible the  &mous  Annals  of  Thothmes  III.,  frorj 
the  sanctuary  which  that  monarch  bntH  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  temple  as  a  memorial  of  his 
victories.  Under  the  date  of  each  year  tii  this  in- 
scription follows  a  natnitire  of  the  warlike  expedi- 
tions of  the  year,  which  is  followed  by  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  spoils.  The  minute  accurscy  of  these 
returns  may  be  jud^  by  an  example  of  tbe  tribute 
paid  by  Gush:  goM,  154  pounds  3  ounces;  aUvea, 
male  and  female,  134;  beef-cattle,  young,  114; 
bulls,  305 ;  total  419,  Ac.  These  ar  nab  shed  light 
upon  ancient  geography,  and  npon  the  Biblical  and 
other  accounts  of  the  wan  of  Egypt  in  the  East. 
From  one  hundred  and  fifteen  names  we  instance 
Arabia,  Cush,  Egk>n,  Gaza,  Mageddo,  Mesopotamia. 
Ninevdi,  Taanak,  in  the  list  of  battiea  or  oooqnest 
In  one  Inscription  it  is  stated  that  the  king  set  uf 
a  monument  in  MeMypotamia  to  mark  tbe  easten. 
boundary  of  Egypt. 

The  commerce  of  antiquity  Is  also  iDnstrated 
by  thene  inscriptions.  Cosh  returns  a  tribute  of 
gold,  silver,  and  cattle;  the  Rotennou,  ivory,  cattle, 
horses,  goats,  metals,  armor,  predons  woods:  the 
Syrians,  silver,  iron,  Upis-laxuli,  and  leather;  an 
unknown  people,  precious  vases,  dates,  honey,  wine, 
fkrina,  peifumes,  asses,  and  instruments  of  iron. 
Mention  Is  made  also  of  chariots  ornamented  with 
silver,  and  of  shiploads  of  ivory,  ebony,  leopard- 
skins,  eto.  All  this  confirms  the  storj  of  Herodotus 
touching  the  immense  weslth  and  the  vast  nulitaij 
power  of  Thebes.  Fifteen  successive  campaigns  are 
here  recorded  in  which  the  monarch  himsdf  carried 
his  triumphant  arms  to  the  very  heart  of  Asia.  In 
some  of  these  campdgns  he  marehed  tbroi^  Co^ 
Syria,  and  subdued  the  regk>n  of  Lebaaosi.  Tbe 
entire  inscripticm  of  Thothmes  III.  is  trsnahted 
in  the  tUtut  ArchMogiqut^  Nouvelle  SMe,  voL  ii. 

The  inscription  of  Shisbsk  upon  the  outer  waC 
of  Kamak  In  the  same  way  iUustrstes  tbe  power 
and  grandeur  of  Tbebes,  eren  when  bordering  upon 
its  decline.  J.  P.  T. 

THE'BEZ  (VSn  \brightm€m]x  e^^s 
9aiMffi\  Alex.  eoijSoif,  Oo^uirci:  7>ek*K  i 
place  memon^  for  the  death  of  tbe  bravo  Abino 


THEGOE,  WIIiDEBNESS  OF 

Kb  (Jod^.  ix.  50  <■).  Aifter  •ufibcating  a  tbotisand 
t[  ILe  SbecheDiites  in  the  hold  of  Baal-berith  by 
the  auake  of  gnen  wood  —  aii  exploit  which  recalls 
the  Dotoriotig  ftat  of  a  modern  French  ^neral  in 
Aiccria  (EeeL  i.  9, 10)  —  he  went  off  with  his  band 
t»  Thebes.  The  town  waa  aoon  taken,  all  but  one 
tower,  into  which  the  people  of  the  place  crowded, 
■nd  which  waa  strong  enough  to  hold  out  To  this 
be  foraed  hia  way,  and  was  about  to  repeat  the 
btfbaroiu  stratagem  whieh  had  succeeded  so  well 
•t  Sheehem,  when  the  fragment  of  millstone  de- 
seeuded  and  put  an  end  to  his  turbulent  career. 
TIm  story  waa  well  known  m  Israel,  and  gave  the 
point  to  a  fiuniliar  maxim  in  the  camp  (2  Sam.  zi. 

Thebes  is  noi  mentioned  agaui  in  the  Bible.  But 
it  VBS  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  In  their 
dsy  the  Tillage  stiU  bora  its  old  name,  and  was 
Bioated  **  in  the  district  of  Neapolis,"  13  Komaii 
uiibi  therefrom,  on  the  road  to  Scythopolis  ( Onom, 
ei|3]|s).  There  it  still  is;  ita  name—  Ttibdg  — 
bardly  changed ;  the  tUIi^  on  a  rising  ground  to 
the  hA  of  the  rood,  a  thriving,  oompaet,  and  strong- 
koking  plaee,  snirouiided  by  immsDse  woods  of 
«Iivei,  and  by  perhaps  the  best  cultivated  land  in 
sfl  Psleetine.  It  was  known  to  hap-Parchi  in  the 
llth  centnry  (Zun2*s  Btnjamin^  ii.  438),  aud  is 
meutkmed  oecasionaliy  by  Uter  travellets.  Bat  Dr. 
BobinsDo  Appears  to  have  been  the  fint  to  recog- 
nise itt  identity  with  lliebez  {BilA,  Ru.  ill  305). 

G. 

THEOCB,    THB    WILDERNESS  OF 

(Hy  i^ftaw  BtKw4''  deaertum  ThecwB).  llie  wild, 
uncultivated  pastoral  tract  lying  around  the  town 
•f  Tekoa,  mote  especially  to  the  east  of  it  (1  Mace, 
tx.  33).  In  the  Old  Test.  (2  Chr.  xx.  80)  it  is 
mentioned  bj  the  term  Midbar^  which  answers  to 
ibs  Gredc  fpi^/Aos. 

Tbeeoe  is  merely  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
TixoA.  G. 

THEIiA'SAR   C^teH^rj  [hiU  of  Auyiia, 

Ges^  Flint]:  Batc04y\  Alex.  SaXaaro'afi  Thtlnth 
9nr).  Another  form  of  the  name  exammed  under 
TxL-ASSAJK.  It  occurs  a  K.  xix.  13.  The  A.  V. 
it  uufortonate  in  respect  of  this  name,  for  it  has 
eontrifed  to  give  the  contracted  Hebrew  form  in 
the  kngert  English  shape,  and  vice  vertA.       G. 

THEIiEB'SAS  (ecXcfMrfir;  [Ales.  ecAo-of :] 
TMknrgfi),  1  Esdr.  v.  36.  llie  Greek  equivalent 
if  the  name  TEiy-HAUSAa. 

THE'MAIir  (aoi/iiy:  Theman),  Bar.  iU.  23, 
13.    [Teman.] 

THEOOA^XJS  {%witaj^6s\  [Vat  eoKo^of :] 
Alex.  ew«aM»f :  Thecam),  Tikvah  the  &ther  of 
Jshasiah  (1  Eedr.  ix.  U). 

THEOiyOTUS  {BMotos  |>twn  by  God] : 
Heodbfiiis,  T%eochrus).  An  envoy  sent  by  Nicanor 
to  Judas  Kaoe.  c.  b.  c.  162  (2  Mace.  xiv.  19). 

R  F.  W. 

THBOPHTLUS  {p^SiptXos  [friend  of 
God]).  L  The  person  to  whom  St.  Luke  inscribes 
v§  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Luke  i.  3 ; 
Ads  !.  1).  The  important  part  pkyed  by  The- 
ophihis,  as  having  immediately  oceasioned  the  com- 
fomtioa  of  these  two  books,  together  with  the 
of  Seriptors  concerning  him,  has  at  once 
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•  la  flM  tlsbtew  text  Thebes  oeenn  twWs  la  the 
«n^  bat  in  the  tXX  It  standi  thus,  "  And  Ablme- 


stimulated  conjecture,  and  left  the  field  dear  for  it 
Accordingly  we  meet  with  a  considerable  numbei 
and  variety  of  theories  concerning  him. 

(1. )  Several  commentators,  especially  among  the 
Fathers,  have  been  disposed  to  doubt  the  personality 
of  Theophilua,  regarding  the  name  either  as  that  of 
a  fictitious  person,  or  as  applicable  to  every  Chris- 
tian reader.  Thus  Origen  {ffom.  i.  in  Luc.)  raises 
the  question,  but  does  not  discuss  it,  his  object 
being  merely  practical  He  says  that  all  who  are 
beloved  of  Giod  are  Theophili,  and  may  therefore 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  Gospel  which  waa 
addressed  to  Theophilus.  Epiphauius  (ffcBres,  li. 
p.  429)  speaks  doubtfully:  cfr*  oi¥  rivl  0totpi\^ 
rdrc  ypd/pcav  IXctcv,  ^  iroyrl  kyBpt&w^  Bfh9 
kyarAyri.  Salvianus  {Kpist.  ix.  ad  Sahniuta)  ap- 
parently assumes  that  Theophilus  had  no  historical 
existence.  He  Justifies  the  composition  of  a  work 
addressed  "  Ad  Ecclesiam  Catholicam,"  under  the 
name  of  Timotheus,  by  the  example  of  the  Evan- 
gelist St.  Luke,  wiio  addressed  his  Gospel  nomi- 
nally to  a  particular  man,  but  really  to  "  the  love 
of  God:"  *Miam  sicut  Tlieophili  vocabulo  amor, 
sic  Tiniothei  honor  divinitatis  ezprimitur."  Even 
Theophylaet,  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  The- 
ophilus, takes  the  opportunity  of  moralizing  upon 
his  name:  koI  was  8i  i»Bpmrot  0  c  o ^ i  \ ^  r,  koI 
Kpdros  icarA  ray  iradvv  iufoiBu^dfiwoSf  9e- 
64fi\6s  4<m  KpdriaroSf  hs  xal  &^tos  r^ 
Svri  iarlp  A«ow6«v  tow  EinxyycAfou  (Argum.  in 
Lue.).  Among  modem  commentators  Hammond 
and  I^erc  accept  the  allegorical  view:  Erasmus 
is  doubtful,  but  ou  the  whole  believes  Theophilus 
to  have  had  a  real  existence. 

(2.)  From  the  honorable  epithet  Kpdriartf  ap- 
plied to  llieophilus  in  Luke  I.  8,  compared  with 
the  use  of  the  same  epithet  as  applied  by  Claudius 
Lysias  and  Tertullus  severally  to  Felix,  and  by  St. 
Paul  to  Festus  (Acts  xxiii.  26,  xxiv.  3,  xxvi.  25), 
it  has  bera  argued  with  much  probability,  but  not 
quite  conclusively,  that  he  was  a  person  in  high 
official  position.  Thus  I'heophylact  {Argum.  in 
Liic.)  conjectures  that  he  was  a  Roman  governor, 
or  a  person  of  senatorial  rank,  grounding  his  con- 
jecture expressly  on  the  use  oif  Kpdrterrt.  CEcu- 
menius  {nd  Act  ApotL  i.  1)  tells  us  that  he  was  a 
governor,  but  gives  no  authority  for  the  assertion. 
The  traditional  eonnectk>n  of  St  Luke  with  Antioch 
has  disposed  some  to  look  upon  Antioch  as  the 
abode  of  Theophilus,  and  possibly  as  the  seat  of  his 
govemmeut.  Bengel  believes  him  to  have  been  an 
inhabitant  of  Antioch,  <*  ut  veteres  testantur."  The 
belief  may  partly  have  grown  out  of  a  story  in  the 
so-called  Recognitions  ofSL  Clement  (lib.  x.),  which 
represents  a  certain  nobleman  of  Antioch  of  that 
name  to  have  been  concerted  by  the  preaching  of 
St  Peter,  and  to  have  dedicated  his  own  house  as 
a  church,  in  which,  as  we  are  told,  the  Apostle  fixed 
his  episcopal  seat  Bengel  thinks  that  the  omission 
of  jcpcirioTff  in  Acts  i.  1  proves  that  St.  Luke  was 
on  more  fiuniliar  terms  with  Theophilus  than  when 
he  composed  lus  Gospd. 

(8.)  In  the  Syriao  Lexieon  extracted  firom  the 
Lexicon  HeiAxjgUAkm  of  Castell,  and  edited  by 
Michaelis  (p.  948),  the  following  description  of 
Theophilus  is  quoted  from  Bar  Bahlul,  a  Syrian 
lexicographer  of  the  10th  oentury:  **  Theophilus. 
primus  credentium  ei  oeleberrimos  apud  Alexan<> 


lech  went  out  of  Bethelberith  (Tnlg.  inda\  and  Ml 
upon  Thebes,"  ete. 
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Irieiises,  qu!  cam  «liit  JE^yptiu  Lucam  rogabat, 
ot  eis  EvaiigeUum  scriberet"  In  the  inachption 
o(  the  Goapd  according  to  St  Luke  in  the  S^tiuc 
feniou  we  are  told  tlwt  it  waa  published  at  Alex- 
andria. Hence  it  ii  inferred  by  Jacob  Ua«e  {BiU. 
Bremtiuit  Clou.  i?.  Faac.  iii.  Diss.  4,  quoted  by 
Micbaelis,  Inti'wL  io  the  N,  T.,  vol.  iii.  ch.  n.  §  4, 
ed.  Marsh)  and  by  Bengel  {Ordo  Temporum^  p. 
196,  ed.  2),  that  Theophilus  was,  as  asserted  by 
Bar  Bablul,  a  convert  of  Alexandria.  This  writer 
ventores  to  advance  the  startling  opinion  that  The- 
ophilus, if  an  Alexandrian,  was  no  other  than  the 
celebrated  PhUo,  who  is  said  to  have  home  the  He- 
brew name  of  Jedidiah  (n^1'^*n>  *'  ^*  B«6^\os)- 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  refute  this  theory,  as 
Michaelis  has  reAited  it,  by  chronological  ai^- 
nientn. 

(4.)  Alexander  Morus  (Ad  qutadam  loca  Nov. 
Feed,  Nota :  ad  Luc.  i.  1)  makes  the  rather  haaard- 
ous  conjecture  tliat  the  Theophilus  of  St.  Luke  is 
Identical  with  the  person  who  is  recorded  by  Tacitus 
(Ann.  ii.  55)  to  have  been  oondenmed  for  fraud  at 
Athens  by  the  court  of  the  Areopagus.  Grotius 
also  conjectures  that  he  was  a  magistrate  of  Achaia 
baptized  by  St.  Luke.  The  conjecture  of  Grotius 
must  rest  upon  the  assertion  of  Jerome  (an  asser- 
tion which,  if  it  is  received,  renders  that  of  Alex. 
MoniB  possible,  though  certainly  most  improbable), 
namely,  that  Luke  publislied  his  Gospel  in  the  parts 
of  Achaia  and  Bceotia  (Jerome,  Conun,  in  MaU. 
Prooem.). 

(5.)  rt  is  obvious  to  suppose  that  Theophilus  was 
a  Christian.  But  a  different  view  has  been  enter- 
tained. In  a  series  of  Dissertations  in  the  Bib- 
liotheca  Bremenns^  of  which  Michaelis  gives  a 
r^tume  in  the  section  already  referred  to,  the  notion 
that  he  was  not  a  Christian  is  maintained  by  dif- 
ferent virriters,  and  <m  different  grounds.  Heumann, 
one  of  the  contributors,  assuming  that  he  was  a 
Roman  governor,  argues  that  he  could  not  be  a 
Christian,  because  no  Christian  would  be  likely  to 
have  such  a  charge  entrusted  to  him.  Another 
writer,  Theodore  Hase,  believes  that  the  Theophilus 
of  Luke  was  no  other  than  the  deposed  high-priest 
Theophilus  the  son  of  Ananus,  of  whom  more  will 
be  said  presently.  Michaelis  himself  is  inclined  to 
adopt  this  theory.  He  thinks  that  the  use  of  the 
woid  Korrix'h^^  i°  Lakt  1.  4,  proves  that  The- 
ophilus had  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  of  the  Gospel  (an  argument  of  which  Bishop 
Marsh  very  properly  disposes  in  his  note  upon  the 
passage  of  Slicha^),  and  further  oontouU,  from 
the  ip  ^litv  of  Luke  i.  1,  that  he  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Cnristian  community.  He  thinks  it  prob- 
able that  the  Evangelist  wrote  his  Gospel  during 
the  imprisonment  of  St.  Paul  at  Csesarea,  and  ad- 
dressed it  to  Theophilns  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  According  to  this  view,  it  would 
be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  historical  apok>gy  for  the 
Christian  &ith. 

In  surveying  this  series  of  ooi\jectures,  and  of 
Inditions  which  are  nothing  more  than  conjectures, 
we  find  it  easier  to  determuie  what  is  to  be  re- 
jected than  what  we  are  to  accept  In  the  first 
Diaoe,  we  may  safely  r^ect  the  Patristic  notion  that 
Theophilus  was  either  a  fictitious  person,  or  a  mere 
personification  of  Christian  love.  Such  a  personifi- 
cation is  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers,  and  the  epithet  Kpdrurr*  is  a  suflScient 
jvi«2encu  of  the  historical  existence  of  Theophilus. 
I.  doos  not,  indeed,  prove  that  he  was  a  governor, 
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but  it  makes  it  most  probable  that  he  was  a  penoc 
of  high  rank.  His  supposed  oonnedion  niUi  An- 
tioch,  Alexandria,  or  Achaia,  rerts  on  too  deudo 
evidence  either  to  claim  acceptance  or  to  need  refb- 
tation ;  and  the  view  of  Theodore  Hase,  although 
endorsed  by  Michaelis,  appears  to  be  inconteital'ly 
negatived  by  the  Gentile  complexion  of  the  Third 
Gospd.  The  grounds  alleged  by  Hcamaim  frr  hit 
hypothesis  that  Theophilus  was  not  a  Chriatian  an 
not  at  all  trustworthy,  as  consistir^  of  two  very 
disputable  premises.  For,  in  the  fovt  place,  it  is 
not  at  all  evident  that  Theophilus  was  a  Romaa 
governor;  and  iu  the  second  place,  even  if  we  as- 
sume that  at  that  time  no  Chriatian  woold  be  ap- 
pointed to  such  an  ofBoe  (an  assumptioD  which  we 
can  scarcely  venture  to  make),  it  docs  not  at  all 
follow  that  no  person  in  that  position  would  beeoioe 
a  Christian.  In  &ct,  we  have  an  example  of  meh 
a  conversion  iu  the  case  of  Scrgins  Paulua  (Acts 
xiii.  12).  In  the  article  on  the  Gospel  or  L<7K£ 
[vol.  ii.  p.  1697  a],  reasons  are  given  for  belicriiig 
that  llieophilus  was  ^*  not  a  native  erf"  Pakatiiie.  .  . . 
not  a  Macedonian,  nor  an  Athenian,  nor  a  Cretan. 
But  that  he  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  peritaps  an 
inhabitant  of  Rome,  is  probable  finom  similar  data.*' 
All  that  can  be  ooi\|«ctured  with  any  dcfrree  of 
safety  concerning  him,  comes  to  this,  that  he  was 
a  Gentile  of  rank  and  consideratioo,  who  came 
under  the  influence  of  St  Luke,  or  (not  itupcobahlT) 
under  that  of  St  Paul,  at  Rome,  and  waa  eonrcrted 
to  the  Christian  faith.  It  has  been  observed  that 
the  Greek  of  St  Luke,  whidi  elsewhere  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  claasical  type  than  that  of  the 
other  Evangelists,  is  purer  and  more  elegant  in  the 
dedication  to  Theophilus  than  in  any  other  part  of 
his  Crospel. 

2.  A  Jewish  high-priest,  the  son  of  Annas  or 
Ananus,  brother-in-law  to  Cuaphas  [Axnab;  Ca- 
lAPHAs],  and  brother  and  immediate  aueoeasor  of 
Jonathan.  The  Roman  Prefect  TitdUus  came  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  Passover  (A.  d.  87),  and  depoaed 
Caiaphas,  appointing  Jonathan  in  bis  plaee.  In 
the  same  year,  at  the  feast  of  Penteoost,  be  came  to 
Jerusalem,  and  deprived  Jonathan  of  the  higb- 
priestbood,  which  he  gave  to  Theophilns  (Jos^. 
Ant.  xviii.  4,  §  3,  xviii.  5,  §  3).  Theophilns  was  re- 
moved from  his  post  by  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  after  the 
accession  of  that  prince  to  the  govi>«mment  of  Jndsea 
in  A.  D.  41,  so  that  he  must  have  oontinned  in 
oflice  about  fire  yean  (Joseph.  AnL  six.  6,  §  3). 
Theophilus  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  New 
Testament;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  the 
high-priest  who  granted  a  commission  to  Sanl  tc 
proceed  to  Damascus,  and  to  take  into  custody  an  j 
believere  whom  he  might  find  there.       W.  B.  J. 

THEOEIAS  (etpa;  [in  ver.  41,  Vat  omits:] 
Thia  i  Syr.  Tharan),  The  equivalent  in  1  Eadr. 
viii.  41, 61,  for  the  Ahava  of  the  paraM  passage  in 
Ezra.     Nothing  whatever  appean  to  be  known  of  it. 

THEBIVIELETH  (eepjacA^:  Thtlm«ia\  1 
Esdr.  T.  36.  The  Greek  equivalent  of  the  name 
Tkl-melar. 

THESSAL(yNIAN8,  FIRST  EPISTLB 
TO  THE.  1.  The  date  of  the  epistle  is  mada 
out  appproximatdy  in  the  following  way.  Doring 
the  course  of  his  second  missionary  jonmey,  prot»- 
ably  iu  the  year  52,  St  Pan.  mounded  the  (^hnreh 
of  Thessalonica.  Leaving  Theasaloniea  he  paoacd 
on  to  Beroea.  From  Bma  he  went  to  Athena 
and  ffoin  Athens  to  Corinth  (Acts  xril.  l^xviil.  18* 
With  this  vidt  to  Corinth,  which  ezwnds 
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priod  of  two  yean  or  tbcmbouts,  his  Moond  mis- 
■nnry  Joumej  dosed,  for  from  Corinth  he  returoed 
to  Jeruttkm,  paying;  only  a  brief  visit  to  Ephesus 
OD  the  way  (xviii.  20,  21).     Now  it  appears  that, 
vhen  this  epistle  was  written,  Silvanus  and  Tlmo- 
theos  were  in  the  Apostle's  company  (1  Thess.  i.  1; 
3ump.  2  Tbeaa.  i.  1) — a  circumstance  which  oon- 
ines  the  date  to  the  second  missionary  journey,  for 
though  TiniotheuB  was  with  him  on  several  occa^ 
fkms  ailerwards,  the  iiame  of  Silvanus  apptfars  for 
the  last  tame  in  connection  with  St.  Paul  during 
this  visit  to  CorinUi  (Acts  xviii.  5;  2  Cor.  i.  19). 
The  epistle  then  must  have  been  written  in  the  in- 
teml  between  St.  Paulas  leaving  Thessalooica  and 
the  dote  of  his  residoioe  at  Corinth,  L  e.  according 
to  the  nseeived  chronology  within  the  years  52-^4. 
The  fioUowinif  considerations  however  narrow  the 
Ihuita  of  the  poesible  date  stall  more  closely.     (1.) 
When   St.  Paul  wrote,  he  had  already  visited,  and 
:n)baUy  left  Athens  (1  These,  ui.  1).     (2.)  Hav- 
log  made   two    unsuccessful  attempts  to  revisit 
ThesnJoniea,  he  had  dispatched  Timothy  to  obtain 
tadix^  cf   his  converts  there.    Timothy  had  re- 
tained  before  the  Apostle  wrote  (iii.  2,  6).     (3  ) 
St.  Paul  spenks  of  the  Thcssalonians  as  "  ensamples 
to  aD  tkat  believe  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,"  add- 
ing thsit  **  in  every  plaee  their  faith  to  Godward 
was  spiead  abroad  "  (i.  7,  8)  —  language  prompted 
indeed  by  the  over6owiiig  of  a  grateful  heart,  and 
thewfase  not  to  be  rigorously  pressed,  but  still  im- 
plying some  lapee  of  time  at  least     (4.)  There  are 
sefcnl  traces  of  a  growth  and  progress  in  the  con- 
dition   and     drcnmstanoes   of    the   Thesialonian 
Choreh.     Perhaps  the  mention  of  **  rulers  "  in  the 
ehareh  (v.  12)  ought  not  to  be  adduced  as  proving 
this,  sonce  some  organization  would  be  necessary 
from  the  very  beginning.     But  there  is  other  evi- 
denee  besides.     Questions  had  arisen  rehiting  to 
the  state  of  those  who  had  fsUen  asleep  m  Christ, 
m  that  one  or  more  of  the  Thessalonian  converts 
most  have  died   in  the  interval  (iv.  13>18).  The 
storm  of  pcrsecutioo  which  the  Apostle  had  dis- 
esBed  gathering  on  the  horizon  had  already  burst 
upon  the  Christians  of  Thessaloiiica  (iii.  4,  7).     li^ 
regnlariUca   had  crept  in  and  sullied  the  infant 
purity  of  the  chureh  (iv.  4,  v.  14).     ITie  lapse  of 
a  Srar  months  however  W04ild  account  for  these 
changes,  and  a  much  longer  time  cannot  well  be  al- 
lowed.    For  (5)  the  letter  was  evidently  written  by 
St.  Panl  immediately  on  the  return  of  Timothy,  in 
the  fullnen  of  his  gratitude  for  the  joyful  tidings 
(in.  6).     Moreover,  (6)  the  second  episUe  also  was 
written  before  he  left  Corinth,  and  there  must  hare 
been  a  sufficient  interval  between  the  two  to  allow 
of  the  growth  of  fr«sh  difficulties,  and  of  such  com- 
munieatkiti  between  the  Apostle  and  his  converts  as 
the  ease  supposes.     We  shall  not  be  for  wrong 
therefore  in  placing  the  writing  of  this  epistle  early 
IB  St.  Paurs   reddeuce  at  (Jorinth,  a  few  months 
sfter  he  had  founded  the  church  at  Thessdonica, 
at  the  doae  ci  the  year  52  or  the  beginning  of  63. 
He  ■talcment  in  the  subscription  appearing  in  sev- 
vd  MSS.  and  venioos,  that  it  was  written  "  from 
Athens,'*  is  a  soperfidd  inference  from  1  These,  iii. 
1,  to  whidi  DO  weight  should  be  attached.     The 
Hswa  of  Clitics  who  have  assigned  to  this  epistle 
%  later  date  than  the  second  missionary  journey  are 
tfated  and  refbted  in  the  Introductions  of  Koco  (p. 
tt,  etci),  and  Llinemann  (§  3). 

i.  The  epistles  to  the  Thessdonians  then  (for 
Ihe  neood  followed  the  first  after  no  long  intervd) 
•■  the  eviiest  of  St.  Pkd*s  writmgs  --perhaps  the 


eariiest  written  records  of  Christianity.  They  be. 
long  to  that  period  which  St  Paul  elsewhere  styles 
''the  beginning  of  the  Gospel"  (Phil.  iv.  15). 
They  present  the  disciples  in  the  first  flush  of  love 
and  devotion,  yearning  for  the  day  of  deliverance, 
and  straining  thdr  eyes  to  catch  the  first  glimpse 
of  their  Ijoid  descending  amidst  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  till  in  their  feverish  anxiety  they  forget  th^ 
sober  business  of  life,  abeorbed  in  this  one  engross- 
ing thought.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  period 
of  about  five  years  intervenes  before  the  second 
group  of  epistles  —  those  to  the  Corinthians,  (yala- 
tians,  and  Romans  —  were  written,  and  about  twice 
that  period  to  the  date  of  the  episties  of  the  Bomao 
captivity.  It  is  interesting  therefore  to  compart 
the  Thessalonian  Epistles  with  the  later  letters,  and 
to  note  the  points  of  diflerence.  These  difiereoces 
are  mdnly  threefold.  (1.)  In  the  generd  ityle  of 
these  earlier  letters  there  is  greater  simplidty  and 
less  exuberance  of  huiguage.  The  brevity  of  the 
opening  sdutation  is  an  instance  of  this.  ^  Pad 
.  ...  to  the  Chureh  of  the  Thessdonians  in  God 
the  Father  atd  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  grace  and 
peace  to  you  *'  (1  Thess.  1.  1;  comp.  2  These.  1. 1). 
llie  closing  benediction  is  correspondingly  brief:  — 
**  The  grace  of  our  I^ord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  '* 
(1  Thess.  V.  28:  comp.  2  These,  iii.  18;.  And 
throughout  the  epistles  there  is  much  more  e\'en- 
uess  of  style,  words  are  not  accumulated  in  the 
same  way,  the  syntax  is  less  involved,  parentheses 
are  not  so  frequent,  the  turns  of  thought  and  fed- 
ing  are  less  sudden  and  abrupt,  and  altogether  there 
is  less  intensity  and  variety  than  we  find  in  St. 
Pad's  later  epistln.  (2.)  The  antayonUm  to  8L 
Paul  is  not  the  same,  llie  direction  of  the  attack 
has  changed  in  the  intervd  between  the  writing  of 
these  epistles  and  those  of  the  next  group.  Here 
the  opposition  comes  frx>m  Jttct,  'The  admission 
of  the  Cjentiles  to  the  hopes  and  privileges  of  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  on  any  condition  is  repulsive  to 
them.  They  "forbad  the  Apostle  to  sp»k  to  the 
Gentiles  that  they  might  be  saved"  (U.  16).  A 
period  of  five  years  changes  the  aspect  of  the  con- 
troversy. The  opponents  of  St.  Pad  are  now  no 
longer  Jews,  so  much  as  Judaidng  Ckrisdang 
(£wdd,  Jahrb.  iii.  249;  Sendtchr.,  p.  14).  The 
question  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  has  been 
solved  by  time,  for  they  have  "  taken  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  by  storm."  But  the  antagonism  to  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  having  been  driven  from 
its  first  position,  entrenched  itself  liehind  a  second 
barrier.  It  was  now  urged  that  though  the  Gen* 
tiles  may  be  admitted  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  tht 
only  door  of  admission  is  the  Mosdc  covenant>rite 
of  drcumdsion.  The  language  of  St  Paul,  speak- 
ing of  the  Jewish  Christians  in  this  epistle,  showa 
that  the  opposition  to  his  teaching  had  not  at  this 
time  assumed  this  second  phase.  He  does  not  >el 
regard  them  as  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the 
church,  the  fiUse  teachers  who  by  imposing  a  bond- 
age of  ceremonid  observances  frustrate  the  firee 
grace  of  God.  He  can  still  point  to  them  as  ex- 
amples to  his  converts  at  ThesMlonica  (ii.  14).  The 
duuige  indeed  was  imminent  the  signs  of  the  gath- 
ering storm  hsd  dready  appeared  (GaL  ii.  11),  but 
hitb^rto  they  were  faint  and  iodistuict,  and  had 
scarcely  darkened  the  horizon  of  the  Gentile 
churohes.  (3.)  It  will  be  no  surprise  that  the 
dootrind  t^udiing  of  the  Apostle  does  not  betr 
quite  the  same  aspect  in  these  as  in  the  kter 
epistles.  Many  of  the  distinctitu  doctrines  of 
Christianity  which  are  inseparably  connected  with 
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8t.  Paul*i  name,  though  implicitly  contained  in  the 
teaching  of  theie  earlier  letters  —  a>  indeed  thej 
foUow  directly  from  the  true  conception  of  the  Per- 
•on  of  Chriit  —  were  yet  not  evolved  and  dintincUy 
enunciated  till  the  needs  of  the  church  drew  them 
out  into  prominence  at  a  later  date.  It  has  often 
been  observed,  for  instance,  that  there  is  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  ITiessalonians  no  mention  of  the 
characteristic  contrast  of  **&ith  and  works;  **  that 
the  word  '* Justification  **  does  not  once  occur;  that 
the  idea  of  dying  with  Christ  and  living  with  Christ, 
BO  frequent  in  St.  PauPs  later  writinss,  is  absent 
in  tbese.  It  was  in  fact  the  opposition  of  Judaizing 
Christians,  insuting  on  a  strict  ritualism,  which 
led  the  Apostie  somewhat  later  to  dwell  at  greater 
length  on  the  true  doctrine  of  a  saving  faith,  and 
the  true  conception  of  a  godly  life.  But  the  time 
had  not  yet  cope,  and  in  the  epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  as  has  been  truly  obsen^ed,  the  Gospel 
preached  is  that  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  rather 
than  of  the  cross  of  Christ  There  are  mtfny  rea- 
sons why  the  subject  of  the  second  advent  should 
occupy  a  larger  space  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
Apostolical,  teaching  than  afterwards.  It  was 
closely  bound  up  with  the  fundamental  fkct  of  the 
Gospel,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  thus  it 
fbmied  a  natural  starting-point  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. It  afforded  the  true  satisfaction  to  those 
Messianic  hopes  which  had  drawn  the  Jewish  con- 
verts to  the  fold  of  Christ  It  was  the  best  conso- 
lation and  support  of  the  infiuit  church  under  per- 
secution, which  must  have  been  most  keenly  felt  in 
the  first  abandonment  of  worldly  pleasures  and  in- 
terests. More  especially,  as  telling  of  a  righteous 
Judge  who  would  not  overlook  iniquity,  it  was  es- 
sential to  that  call  to  repentance  which  must  every- 
where precede  the  direct  and  positive  teachuig  of 
the  Gospel.  *'  Now  He  commandeth  all  men  every- 
where to  repent,  for  He  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the 
which  He  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by 
that  man  whom  He  hath  ordained,  whereof  He  hath 
given  assurance  unto  all  men  in  that  He  raised  him 
from  the  dead  '*  (AcU  zvii.  80,  31). 

3.  The  occation  of  this  epistle  was  as  foUows: 
St  Paul  had  twice  attempted  to  revisit  Thessa- 
kmica,  and  both  times  had  been  disappointed.  Thus 
prevented  from  seeing  them  in  person,  he  liad  sent 
Timothy  to  inquire  and  report  to  him  as  to  their 
condition  (iii.  1-5).  Timothy  returned  with  most 
fiivorable  tidings,  reporting  not  only  their  progress 
In  Christian  faith  and  practice,  but  also  their  strong 
attachment  to  their  old  teacher  (iii.  6-10).  The 
First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  the  outpouring 
of  the  Apostle's  gratitude  on  receiving  this  welcome 
news.  At  the  same  time  the  report  of  Timothy 
was  not  unmixed  with  alloy.  There  were  certain 
fieatures  in  the  condition  of  the  Theualonian  Church 
which  called  for  St  Paul's  interfierence,  and  to 
which  he  addresses  himself  in  his  letter.  (1.)  The 
rety  intensity  of  their  Christian  faith,  dwedling  too 
azclusively  on  the  day  of  the  Lord's  coming,  had 
oeen  attended  with  evil  consequences.  On  Uie  one 
hand  a  practical  inconvenience  had  arisen.  In 
thev  feverish  expectation  of  this  great  crisis,  some 
had  been  led  to  neglect  their  ordinary  buuness,  as 
though  the  daily  concerns  of  life  were  of  no  account 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  so  vast  a  change  (iv. 
U;  comp.  9  Thess.  U.  1,  iii.  6,  11,  12).  On  the 
siher  hand  a  theoretical  difficulty  had  been  felt 
Certain  members  of  the  church  had  died,  and  there 
was  great  anxiety  lest  they  should  be  excluded  from 
•ny  share  in  the  gk>ries  of  the  Loid's  advent  (iv. 


13-18).  St  Paul  rebukes  the  iiregnkritieB  /  the 
fbrmer,  and  dissipates  the  fears  of  the  latter  0L' 
The  flame  of  perseeutiou  had  broken  out,  ai.d  tlic 
Thessalonians  needed  consolayon  and  eocoma^ 
moit  under  th«r  sore  trial  (ii.  14,  iiL  2-4).  (2.^ 
An  unhealthy  state  of  feding  with  regard  to  spirit- 
ual gifts  vras  nuuifesting  itself.  like  the  Corin- 
thians at  a  later  day,  ibtj  needed  to  be  renunded 
of  the  superior  value  of  "  prophesying,**  compared 
with  other  gifts  of  the  Spirit  which  t^y  exalted  at 
its  expense  (\t.  19, 20).  (4. )  There  was  the  danger, 
which  they  shared  in  common  with  moat  Geiitile 
churches,  of  rehipsing  into  their  oi<I  heathen  pridi- 
gacy.  Against  this  the  Apostle  oAsrs  a  won!  iv 
season  (iv.  4-8).  We  need  not  suppose  howv%ef 
that  Thessatonica  was  worse  in  this  respect  tbac 
other  Greek  cities. 

4.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  the 
condition  of  the  Theesalonian  Church  was  highly 
satisfactory,  and  the  most  cordial  relatkma  existed 
between  St  Paul  and  his  converts  there.  This 
honorable  distinetion  it  shares  with  the  other  greet 
church  of  Macedonia,  that  of  Philippi.  At  all 
times,  and  amidst  every  change  of  ciroumataiioe,  it 
is  to  his  Macedonian  chun^es  that  the  Apostle 
turns  for  sympathy  and  support  A  period  of 
about  ten  years  is  interposed  between  the  Irlrst 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Phillppians,  and  yet  no  two  of  his  letters  more 
closely  resemble  each  other  in  this  reelect.  In 
both  he  drops  his  official  title  of  Apostie  in  the 
opening  salutation,  thus  appealing  rather  to  thdr 
afiection  than  to  his  own  authority;  in  both  he 
commences  the  body  of  his  letter  with  hearty  and 
unqualified  commendation  of  his  oonveite;  sind  in 
both  the  same  spirit  of  confidence  and  warm  affBc- 
tiou  breathes  throughout 

5.  A  comparison  of  the  narrative  in  the  Acts 
with  the  allusions  in  thii  and  the  Second  Epistk 
to  the  Thessalonians  is  instructive.  With  some 
striking  coincidences,  there  is  just  that  degree  of 
divergence  which  might  be  expected  between  a 
writer  who  had  borne  the  principal  part  in  the 
scenes  referred  to,  and  a  narrator  who  derives  his 
mformation  from  others,  between  the  casual  hsJf- 
expreased  allusions  of  a  fiuniliar  kUesr  and  the 
direct  account  of  the  professed  historian. 

Passing  over  patent  coinddenees,  we  may  single 
out  one  of  a  more  subtle  and  delicate  kind.  It 
arises  out  of  the  form  which  the  accusation  broiight 
against  St.  Paul  and  his  oompaniona  at  Tbena- 
bnica  takes  in  the  Acts;  **  All  these  do  eoatnry 
to  the  decrees  of  Ceesar,  saying  that  these  is 
another  king,  one  Jesus  *'  (xriL  7).  The  allusions 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  enalle  as  to 
understand  the  ground  of  this  accusation.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  had  entered 
laigely  into  his  oral  teaching  in  this  city,  as  it 
does  into  thid  of  the  Epistles  themselves.  He  had 
charged  his  new  con^'erts  to  await  the  eoniing  of 
the  Son  of  God  from  hea^wi,  as  their  delivovr  (1. 
10).  He  had  dwelt  koig  and  earnestly  {-wp^iirm- 
/ucy  wol  8ic/iaprvpi(fic9a)  on  the  tetTors  oC  the 
Judgment  which  would  overtake  the  wicked  (iv.  6). 
He  had  even  explained  at  loigth  the  signs  whidi 
would  usher  hi  the  last  day  (2  These,  ii.  5).  Either 
fh>m  malice  or  in  ignorance  such  language  had 
been  misrepresented,  and  be  was  accused  of  aetting 
up  a  rival  sovereign  to  the  Roman  eniperar. 

On  the  other  lund,  the  language  of  these  epislkr 
diverges  finom  the  narrative  of  St  Luke  on  two  o 
three  points  in  such  a  way  as  to  establish  the  iDd» 
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of  the  two  aoooonti.  Mid  even  to  raqaiie 
•me  wphmtfion.     (1.)  The  flnt  of  theie  rdates 
to  the  eompoaitkm  of  the  Chureb  of  Tbeaealonica. 
Ib  the  first  ^little  St.  Paul  addrneee  hie  raeden 
iiitanetlj  ae  GenUlee.  who  had  been  conrerted  from 
Uobtry  to  th«  Goepel  (i  9,  10).     In  the  AeU  we 
■e  told  that  ^aome  (of  the  Jews)  believed  .... 
■id  of  the  deroat  Greeki  (i.  e.  proeelytee)  a  great 
amhitiide,  aod  of  the  chief  Woojen  not  a  few" 
(inL  4).    If  for  a*fiofi4rmy  'EAAi^iwy  we  read  vt- 
$^p^9  iral  'EAaW*'.  **  proedytei  and  Greelcs/* 
the  diffieoHy  vaniahies;  but  though  internal  prob- 
■bifitica  are  aomewliat  in  &vor  of  thii  readhig,  the 
iiri*r  of  direei  eridenoe  (now  reinforoed  by  the 
OkL  Sinaiiieas;   ie  against  it     But  even  if  we 
Main  the  eommon  reading,  the  account  of  St 
Laka  doea  not  exchtde  a  number  of  belie\'eri  eon- 
voted  directly  from  heatliendom  —  indeed,  if  we 
oiay  argue  from  the  parallel  eaae  at  BercBa  (xvii. 
12),  the  **  wouiea**  were  chiefly  of  thii  class:  and, 
if  auy  divcrgenee  remains,  it  is  not  greater  than 
might  be  expected  in  two  independent  writers,  one 
if  wbou,  not  being  an  eye-witness,  possessed  only 
4  partial  and  indireet  knowledge.^     Both  accounts 
dike  convej  the  impression  that  tbe  (xospel  made 
sot  little  piogfeas  with  the  Jews  themselves.     (2. } 
In  tlie  cfdstie  the  persecutors  of  the  Thessalonian 
Qniitiaiia  are  represented  as  their  fellow-country- 
men,  i  e.  as  heathens  (i^^  rAv  I9iwv  <ru/i4»uXcrwv, 
n.  14),  whereas  in  the  Acts  the  Jews  era  regarded 
«  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  fiuth  (xvii.  5). 
Hub  ii  fiuriy  met  by  Pkley  {ffona  Paul  iz.  No.  5), 
aho  pointa  out  that  the  Jews  were  the  histigators 
of  tbe  peraeeution,  which  however  they  were  pow- 
eriess  of  ibemaelves  to  carry  out  without  aid  from 
the  heathen,  as  may  be  gathered  even  from  tbe 
nsmtiva  of  SU  Luka.     We  may  add  also,  that  the 
cxpressioa  Dioi  ov/a^vA^toi  need  not  be  restricted 
to  the  heathen  population,  but  might  include  many 
Hellenist  Jews  who  must  have  been  citizens  of  the 
fres  town  of  Thessalonica.     (8.)  llie  uarrati^'e  of 
St  Lake  appears  to  state  that  St.  P^  remained 
only  three  weeks  at  Thessabnica  (xvii.  2),  whereas 
in  the  epistle,  though  there  is  no  direct  mention  of 
the  bngth  of  his  residence  among  them,  the  whole 
bngoage  (i*  4,  ii.  4-11)  points  to  a  much  longer 
period.     The  latter  part  of  the  assertion  seems 
^oite  eorreet;  the  former  needs  to  be  modified.    In 
tbe  Aeto  it  is  stated  aimply  that  for  three  Sabbath 
day*  (three  weeks)  St  Paul  taught  in  the  syna- 
gogue.    The  sUenoe  of  the  writer  does  not  exclude 
sabeequent  labor  among  the  (^entile  population, 
sod  indeed  as  mnch  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
enceees  of  his  ptcaehtng,  which  exssperated  the 
Jesrs  against  him.     (4.)  Tlie  notices  of  the  move- 
nsnls  of  Silas  and  Timotbeos  in  tbe  two  docu- 
ments do  not  sooord  at  firet  sight.     In  the  Acts 
St  Paol  ia  conveyed  away  secretly  from  Benaa  to 
Moape  the  Jews.    Arrived  at  Athens,  he  sends  to 
Silas  and  Timothy,  whom  he  had  leift  behind  at 
Bensa,  urging  them  to  Join  him  as  soon  as  possi- 
Ue  (xTiL  14-16).    It  ia  erident  from  the  hmguage 
tf  St  1  oke  that  the  AposUe  expects  them  to  johi 


■  *  Tha  dlAealty  may  be  ftirther  mfsd,  that  if 
ttm  ehoreh  at  Thsssalooies  eonteiocd  both  <'  a  great 
paltitade  "  of  proeelytae  aod  etUi  ench  an  ovarpow- 
Bring  Bi^ortty  of  OwitUss,  that  the  addrees  of  the 
•plsUe  eonkl  take  Its  tone  tnm  the  latter,  a  mnch 
lw|sr  total  onmbar  of  ballevnrs  would  be  impllwl 
Oite  Iff  eoniistoDt  with  the  other  dnnimiitUMMt  3f  th« 
■es.    It  Is  olivtooa,  how«v«r,  that  the  Apostle  in  ad- 


him  at  Athens.  Yet  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
them  for  some  time,  when  at  length,  after  St  Paa' 
had  passed  on  to  Corinth,  snd  several  incidents 
had  occurred  since  his  arrival  there,  we  are  toltl 
that  Silas  and  Timotbeos  came  from  Macedonia 
(xvii.  5).  From  the  first  epistle,  on  tbe  other  hsnd 
we  gather  the  following  ftcts.  St  Panl  there  telle 
us  that  they  (^/t«is,  >•  e.  himsdf,  and  probal>ly 
Silas),  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  suspense, 
**  consented  to  be  left  alone  at  Athens,  and  sent 
Timothy  their  brother  '*  to  Thessalonica  (iii.  1,  2). 
Hmothy  returned  with  good  news  (iii.  6)  (wbetluv 
to  Atbois  or  Corinth  does  not  appear),  and  wlicu 
the  two  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  were  writren. 
both  Timothy  and  Silas  were  with  St  l^aul  (1 
Thess.  i.  1;  2  Thess.  i.  1;  comp.  2  0)r.  i.  Vn 
Now,  though  we  may  not  be  prepared  with  Pnley 
to  construct  an  undesigned  coincidence  out  of  thejte 
materials,  yet  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  in- 
soluble difficulty :  for  the  events  may  be  am\n^> 
in  two  diffi*rent  ways,  either  of  which  will  briiis^ 
the  nsrrative  of  the  Acts  into  accordance  witli  the 
allusions  of  the  epistle,  (i.)  Timotheus  was  de- 
spatched to  Thessalonica,  not  from  Athens,  but  from 
Bercea,  a  supposition  quite  consistent  with  the 
Apostle's  expression  of  **  consenting  to  be  left  alone 
at  Athens.*'  In  this  case  'Hmotbeus  would  take 
up  Silas  somewhere  in  Macedonia  on  his  return, 
and  the  two  would  join  St  Paul  in  company;  not 
however  at  Athens,  where  he  was  expecting  them, 
but  later  on  at  Clorinth,  some  delay  having  arisen. 
This  explanation  however  supposes  that  the  plumb 
'<  we  consented,  toe  sent  *'  («u5oic40-aMfVt  Mfjo^a- 
fi,9u)i  can  refer  to  St  Paul  alone.  The  alternative 
mode  of  reconciling  the  accounts  is  as  follows: 
(ii.)  llmotheus  and  Silas  did  join  the  Apostle  at 
Athens,  where  we  learn  from  the  Acts  that  he 
was  expecting  them.  From  Athens  he  despatched 
Timotheus  to  Thessalonica,  so  that  he  and  Silas 
irifittt)  had  to  forego  tlie  wrvices  of  their  fellow- 
laborer  for  a  time.  This  mission  is  mentioned  in 
the  epistle,  but  not  in  the  Acts.  Subsequently  he 
sends  Silas  on  some  other  mission,  not  recorded 
either  in  the  history  or  the  epistle;  probably  to 
another  Macedonian  church,  Phillppi  for  instance, 
from  which  he  is  known  to  have  received  contribu- 
tions al)out  this  time,  and  with  which  therefore  he 
was  in  comn;unication  (2  Cor.  xi.  9;  comp.  Phil, 
iv.  14-16;  see  Koch,  p.  15).  Silas  and  llmothens 
returned  together  from  Macedonia  and  joined  the 
Apostle  St  Oriiith.  This  latter  solution,  if  it 
assumes  more  than  the  former,  has  the  advanti8<* 
that  it  presen'es  the  proper  sense  of  the  plumj 
^^loe  consented,  we  sent,"  for  it  is  at  least  doubtful 
whether  St  Paul  ever  uses  the  plural  of  himself 
atone.  The  silence  of  St  F^uke  may  in  this  cane 
be  explained  either  by  bis  possessing  only  a  partial 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  or  by  his  pnasitiff 
over  incidents  of  which  he  was  aware,  as  unim- 
portant 

tf.  This  epistle  Is  rather  practical  than  doctrinal. 
It  was  suggested  rather  by  personal  feelins;,  than 
by  any  urgent  need,  which  might  have  fonued  a 


dressing  proselytes  converted  to  the  Chriitlan  Mth, 
woald  natantUy  regard  them  as  having  been  origlnall*' 
heathen,  rather  than  Jews.  Their  Judaism  had  b«ea 
but  a  temporary  and  transitional  stage ;  and  thus  the 
address  In  the  epistle  Is  altogether  eooslttent  with  fk» 
fact  that  they  had  been  prepared  for  OliristlanUy  by 
a  previous  reception  of  Judaism.  #.  A. 
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eentre  of  unity,  and  impmsed  a  diftUnct  character 
on  tlie  whole.  Under  theae  circumstances  we  need 
not  eipect  to  trace  unity  of  purpose,  or  a  contin- 
uous aixutnent,  and  any  analysis  must  be  more  or 
lesA  artificial.  The  body  of  the  epistlCf  bo«e\er. 
may  convetiiently  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
former  of  which,  extending  over  the  first  three 
chapters,  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  a  retrospect  of 
tlie  Apostle's  relation  to  his  Thessalonian  cou^vts, 
and  an  explanation  of  his  present  circumstances 
and  feelings,  while  the  Utter,  comprising  the  4th 
and  6th  chapters,  contains  some  seasonable  exhor- 
tations. At  the  close  of  each  of  these  divisions  is 
a  pmyer,  commencing  witli  the  same  words,  ^  liay 
God  himself,"  etc.,  and  upressed  in  tomtwhat 
similar  language. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  contents:  — 

Salutation  (i.  1). 

1.  Narrati^v  portion  (i.  2-iii.  13). 

(1.)  i.  3-10.  The  Apostle  gratefully  records 
their  conversion  to  the  Gospel  and  prog- 
ress in  the  Cfiith. 

(3.)  ii.  1-12.  He  reminds  them  how  pure  and 
blameless  his  life  and  ministry  among 
them  had  been. 

(8.)  U.  13-16.  He  repeats  his  thanksgiving 
for  their  conversion,  dwelling  especially 
on  the  persecutions  which  they  had  en- 
dured. 

(4.)  ii.  17-iii.  10.  He  describes  his  own  sus- 
pense and  anxiety,  the  consequent  mis- 
sion of  llmothy  to  Thessalunica,  and 
the  encouraging  report  which  he  brought 
back. 

(5.)  iii.  11-13.  The  Apostle*s  prayer  for  the 
Tliessalooians. 

S.  Hortatory  portion  (iv.  1-v.  24). 

(1.)  iv.  1-8.   Warning  against  impurity. 
(2.)  iv.  9-12.    Fixhortation  to  brotherly  love 

and  sobriety  of  conduct. 
(3.)  iv.  Id-v.  11.   Touching  the  advent  of 
the  I^rd. 
(a.)  The  dead  shall  hvre  their  place  in  the 

resurrection,  iv.  13-18. 

(b.)  The  time  however  is  uncertain,  v.  1-3. 

(c.)  Therefore  all    must  be   watchful,   v. 

4-11. 

(4.)  ▼.  12-15.   Exhortation  to  orderly  living 

and  the  due  performance  of  social  duties. 

(5.)  V.  16-22.   It\junctions  relating  to  prayer 

and  spiritual  matters  generally. 
(U.)  V.  23,  24.    The  Apostle's  prayer  for  the 
Thessalonians. 

The  epistle  closes  with  personal  ii\junction8  and 
1  liencdiction  (v.  25-28). 

7.  The  external  evidenee  in  favor  of  the  ffentUne- 
iM-M  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is 
rhiefly  negative,  but  this  is  important  enough. 
Tliera  is  no  trace  that  it  was  ever  disputed  at  any 
*ge  or  in  any  section  of  the  Church,  or  even  by 
%ny  individual,  till  the  present  century.  On  the 
o<her  hand,  the  allusbns  to  it  in  writers  before  the 
Close  of  the  2d  century  are  confessedly  fiiint  and 
uncertain  — a  circumstance  easily  explained,  when 
we  remember  the  character  of  the  epistle  itself,  its 
eomparatively  simple  diction,  its  silence  on  the  most 
important  doctrinal  questions,  and,  generally  speak- 
.ng,  the  ahset^oe  of  any  salient  points  to  arrest  the 
fttenCion  and  provoke  reference.  In  Clement  of 
Bone  there  are  some  slight  coincidences  of  lao- 
inve,  perliaps  not  purely  accidental  (c.  38,  ttark 


wdma  fdxapurrcti'  Avr^,  ocmp.  1  TImss  v.  18 
ilfid.  avCMv  ohf  ii/iof  t\o¥  rh  vwfui  ip  X.  L, 
comp.  1  fhess.  v.  23).  Ignatius  in  two  passagei 
{Polyi:  0. 1,  and  Epku.  c  10)  seems  to  be  reminded 
of  St  Paul's  expression  i8iaAcl«TWf  wjpM-c^cHs 
(I  These,  v.  17),  but  in  both  passages  of  Ignstins 
the  word  i8iaA.cfvT»r,  in  which  the  similarity 
mainly  consists,  is  absent  in  the  Syriae,  and  is 
therefore  probably  spurious.  The  suf^xised  refgr- 
enoes  in  Polycarp  (c  iv.  to  1  These,  v.  17,  and  e. 
ii.  to  1  These,  v.  22)  are  also  nnsatisfartory.  It  is 
more  important  to  observe  that  the  epistle  wia  in- 
cluded in  the  Old  Latin  and  Syriae  Yersirns,  that 
it  is  found  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mimtorian  fiag- 
metit,  and  that  it  was  also  contained  in  that  vf 
Marcion.  Towaids  the  ok)se  of  the  2d  contai) 
from  Irenscus  downwards,  we  find  Uiis  cpbtfe  d^ 
rectly  quoted  and  ascribed  to  St  PauL 

The  evidence  derived  from  the  cbarseler  of  the 
epistle  itself  is  so  strong  that  it  may  fairiy  be  called 
irresistible.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  into 
the  question  of  s/yk  here,  but  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  the  Introduction  of  Jowett,  who  has 
handled  this  subject  very  fully  and  satis&ctorily. 
An  equally  strong  srgument  may  be  drawn  also 
from  the  matter  contsined  in  the  epistle.  Two  in- 
stances of  this  must  sufiSoe.  In  the  first  pbiee,  the 
fineness  and  delicaey  of  touch  with  which  the 
Apostle's  relations  towards  his  Thessskmian  eon- 
verts  are  drawn  —  his  yesming  to  see  them,  his 
anxiety  in  the  absence  of  Timothy,  and  his  hesrt- 
felt  rejoicing  at  the  good  news  —  are  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  dumsy  forgeries  of  the  mdj  Church. 
In  the  second  place,  the  writer  uses  language  which, 
however  it  may  be  explained,  is  certainly  colored 
by  the  anticipation  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the 
Lord  —  language  natural  enough  on  the  Apostle's 
own  lips,  but  quite  inconceivable  in  a  forgery 
written  after  his  death,  when  time  had  disappointed 
these  anticipations,  and  when  the  revival  or  men- 
tion of  them  would  serve  no  purpose,  and  might 
seem  to  diseredit  the  Apostle.  Such  a  positun 
would  be  an  anachronism  in  a  writer  of  the  9d 
century. 

The  genuineness  of  this  epistle  was  first  ques- 
tioned by  Schiader  {ApoeUl  Pambis)^  who  was  fbl- 
fowed  by  Baur  {Pamlm,  p.  480).  The  ktter  writer 
has  elaborated  and  systematiaed  the  attack.  The 
arguments  which  he  alleges  in  favor  of  his  view 
have  already  been  anticipated  to  a  great  vtcnt 
They  are  briefly  controverted  by  Liinemann,  and 
more  at  length  and  with  great  fairness  by  Jowett 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  Baor's  aigumoits: 
(i.)  He  attributes  great  weight  to  the  gen«al  char» 
acter  of  the  episde,  the  difference  of  styls,  snd 
especially  the  absence  of  distinctive  Pan&n  is^ 
trines  —  a  peculiarity  which  has  already  been  :s 
marked  upon  and  explained,  §  2.  (it)  In  the  mcc 
tion  of  the  "  wrath  '*  overtaking  the  Jewish  peopb 
(ii.  16),  Baur  sees  an  allusion  to  the  destructioD  of 
Jerusalem,  and  therefore  a  proof  of  the  faitcr  date  of 
the  epistle.  The  real  significance  of  these  voids 
will  be  considered  befow  in  discuwng  the  ^loosljp* 
tic  passage  in  the  seoond  epistle.  (ilL)  He  urges 
the  contradictions  to  the  account  in  the  Acts  —  s 
strange  argument  surdy  to  be  Ijivught  forward  by 
Baur,  who  postdates  and  discredits  the  authority  of 
that  narratii-e.  The  real  extent  and  bearing  of 
these  divergences  has  been  aheady  oonsidoed.  (iv. 
He  discovers  references  to  the  Acts,  which  show 
that  the  epistle  was  written  later.  It  has  besL 
seen  Iwwefer  that  the  ooinddcnees  are  ■nbtb  aei 
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heUttla],  and  the  poinU  of  divergence  and  priuM 
fyek  ODiitndicUona,  which  Baur  binitelf  allows, 
and  indeed  insists  upon,  are  so  numerous  as  to  pre- 
riode  the  supposition  of  copying.  Scbleieraiach'er 
[KU  tiM  N.  T.  p.  l&O)  rightly  infers  the  iiide- 
peodeoce  of  the  epistle  on  these  grounds,  (v.) 
He  auppoaes  passages  in  this  epistle  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  acknowledged  letters  of  St. 
Pud.  The  resemblances  however  which  he  points 
wt  aie  not  greater  than,  ur  indeed  so  great  as, 
tbi»ie  ic  other  epistles,  and  bear  no  traces  of  imi- 
Istitm. 

8.  A  list  of  the  Patristic  commentaries  compris- 
\a$  the  whole  of  St  Paul's  epistles,  will  be  found 
b  the  article  on  the  Efistle  to  tub  Romans. 
To  this  list  should  be  added  the  work  of  Theodore 
ef  Uopsuestia,  a  portion  of  which  containing  the 
iborter  epistles  from  Galatians  onward  is  preserved 
10  s  Latin  translation.  The  part  relating  to  the 
Theiadonians  is  at  present  only  acoeasilile  iu  the 
eompilation  of  Rabanus  Maurus  (where  it  is  quoted 
Diwler  the  name  of  Ambrose),  which  ought  to  be 
read  with  the  corrections  and  additions  given  by 
Dom  Htra  {SpieiL  SoUnn.  I  p.  133).  lliis  com- 
meotsry  is  aUributed  by  Pitra  to  Hilary  of  Poi- 
Uen,  but  its  trae  authorship  was  pointed  out  by 
Hort  {Jimmnl  of  Cttm,  and  Sacr.  PhiL  iv.  p. 
3U2).  The  portion  of  Cramer's  Catena  relating  to 
tbif  epistle  seems  to  be  made  up  of  extracts  from 
ChrTKstom,  Severianus,  and   Theodore  of  Mop- 


Far  the  more  important  recent  works  on  the 
vhole  of  St.  Paul's  efiistles  the  reader  may  again 
be  referred  to  the  article  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ko- 
isaat.  The  notes  on  the  Thessalonians  in  Iileyer*s 
Commentary  are  executed  by  Liinemaun  [dd  ed., 
1897].  Of  special  annotators  on  the  Thessalonian 
^Ritks,  the  chief  are,  in  Germany,  lOatt  (1S29), 
Mt  (1830),  Schott  (1834),  and  Koch  (2d  ed.  1855, 
the  rvsl  Epistle  alone),  and  in  England,  Jowett 
(id  ed.  1859)  and  OUoott  (2d  ed.  1862). 

J.  R  L. 

*  On  the  critieal  questions  relating  to  this  epistle 
ths  foOowing  writers  deeenre  mention :  W.  Grimm, 
Dk  Eekiheit  d.  Biie/e  an  d.  Thtu,  (agamst  Baur), 
ia  the  TktoL  SlmL  u.  Krit.,  1850,  pp.  753-816; 
IL  A.  Lipsios,  Utber  Zweck  u,  Veraninuuny  de$ 
tntm  TMe$talonickerbriefi^  ibid.  1854,  pp.  905- 
134  (eomp.  Liinemann*s  criticisms,  in  Meyer's 
ITonm.,  Abth.  x.  p.  5  ff,  8«  Aufl.);  F.  C.  Baur, 
DU  btkkn  Bruft  an  d.  Theu,,  ikre  AeehtAeit  u. 
Btdenimigf.  d.  Ltkn  von  d,  ParutU  Ckrigti,  in 
Bsor  sod  ZeUer*s  ThtoL  Jaki-b.  1855,  ziv.  141-169, 
Rprintsd  in  the  2d  ed.  of  his  Paulut  (1867),  ii. 
S41  m;  Hilgenfeld,  DU  btidtn  Btifft  an  d.  Thtu., 
9nck  InlkoM  u,  Unprung,  in  his  Zeilsdtnji /, 
wm.  TkeoL^  1862,  v.  225-264;  J.  G.  Uureiit, 
HwUM.  StmHm,  Gotha,  1866  (several  short  artU 
ifai);  Holtcmann  in  Bunsen's  BibtUperk,  viii.  429- 
434(1866);  and  Beuss,  Bleek,  and  Davidson,  in 
lUr  respective  Introduoiiong,  The  so-called  "  Seo- 
vnd  Epirtla  to  the  Thessakmians  "  is  regarded  by 
Bsor,  Uilgeofeki,  Ewakl,  Laurent  and  Davidson  as 
lbs  ftrst  written.  Among  the  recent  Commenta- 
riei  we  may  name  J.  0.  K.  Hofmann,  Die  ktiL 
i(knft  N.  T,  mi9ammenhangend  wUertucht^ 
ThflU  i.  (1862);  and  a  A.  Auberlen  and  C.  J. 
Bi^seobaeh,  />m  beidm  Brie/e  an  die  Then., 
TM  s.  of  Lange*8  Bibtlwerk  (1864),  transkted 
■ttk  Isrge  additKMis  by  Dr.  John  Ullie,  in  vol.  viii. 
If  tht  Amar.  ed.  of  Lunges  Ommniar^  (N.  V. 


1868),  to  which  tlie  reader  is  referred  for  a  ftilSei 
view  of  the  literature  pertaini>ig  to  this  epistle. 

A. 
THESSALONIANS,  SEOOND    EPI» 
TLE  TO  THE.     (1.)  This  epistfe  appears  te 
have  been  written  from  Corinth  not  very  long  after 
the  fint,  for  Sil^'aims  aiid  Timotheos  were  still  with 
St.  Piaul  (i.  1).    In  the  former  letter  we  saw  chiefly 
the  outpouring  of  strong  personal  affection,  occa- 
sioned by  the  renewal  of  the  Apostle's  intercourse 
with  the  Thessalonians,  and  the  doctrinal  and  hor- 
tatory portions  are  there  subordinate.     In  the  sec- 
ond epistle,  on  the  other  hand,  bis  leading  motive 
seems  to  have  been  the  desire  of  correcting  errora 
in  the  Chureh  of  Tbessaloaica.     We  notice  two 
points  especially  which  call  forth  his  rebuke.    Firtlf 
it  seems  that  the  anxious  expectation  of  the  Lord's 
advent,  instead  of  subsiding,  hod  gained  ground 
since  the  writing  of  the  fint  epistle.     They  now 
looked  upon  tliis  great  crisis  as  imminent,  and  their 
daily  avocations  were  n^lected    in   consequenee. 
There  were  expressions  in  the  first  epistle  which, 
taken   by   themselves,  might  seem   to  fietvor  this 
view;  and  at  all  events  such  was  falsely  repre- 
sented  to  be  the  Apostle's   doctrine.      lie  now 
writes  to  soothe  this  restless  spirit  and  quell  theur 
apprehensions  by  showing  that  many  things  must 
happen  first,  and  that  the  end  was  not  yet,  refer- 
ring to  his  oral  teachhig  at  Thessalonica  in  confip> 
mation  of  this  statement  (ii.  1-12,  iii.  6-12).    Sto- 
ondiy^  the  Apostle  had  also  a  ptrtonnl  ground  of 
complaint     His  authority  was  not  denied  by  any, 
but  it  was  tampered  with,  and  an  unauthorized  use 
was  made  of  his  name.     It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  exact  cireumstances  of  the  case  from  csHual  and 
indirect  allusions,  and  indeed  we  may  perhaps  mfer 
from  the  vagueness  of  the  Apostle's  own  huiguage 
that  he  himself  was  not  in  possession  of  definite  in- 
formation;  but  at  all  events  his  suspicions  were 
aroused.     Designing  men  might  misrepresent  his 
teaching  in  two  ways,  either  by  suppressing  what 
he  actusdly  had  written  or  sud,  or  by  foiging  lettera 
and  in  other  ways  representing  him  as  teaching 
what  he  had  not  taught     St.    Paul's   language 
hints  in  different  pbwes  at  both  these  roodns  of 
fiilse    dealing.      He    seems  to  have    entertained 
su^ucions  of  this  dishonesty  even  when  he  wrote 
the  first  epistle.     At  the  close  of  that  epistle  he 
binds  the  Thessalonians  by  a  solemn  oath,  *^in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,"  to  see  that  the  epistle  is 
read  *'  to  all  the  holy  brethren  '*  (v.  27)  —  a  charge 
unintelligibb  iu  itself,  and  only  to  be  explained  by 
supposing  some  misgivings  iu  the  Apostle's  mind. 
Before  the  second  epistle  is  written,  bis  suspicions 
seem  to  have  been  confirmed,  for  there  are  two  pas- 
sages which  allude  to  these  misrepresentations  of 
his  teaching.     In  the  first  of  these  he  tells  them 
in  vague  language,  which  may  refer  equally  well  to 
a  fiilse  interpretation  put  upon  his  own  words  in 
the  firet  epistle,  or  to  a  supplemental  letter  forged 
in  his  name.  **  not  to  be  troubled  either  by  spirit 
or  by  word  or  by  letter,  as  coming  from  us,  as  il 
the  day  of  the  Ia>rd  were  at  hand."     Hiey  are  not 
to  be  deceived,  be  adds,  by  any  ona  whatever  means 
he  employs  {nark  fa.7i94va  rp^or,  ii-  2,  3).     In 
the  second  passage  at  the  close  of  the  epistle  he 
says,  "  the  salutation  of  Paul  with  mine  own  hand, 
which  is  a  token  in  every  epistle:   so  I  write" 
(lu.  17)  —  evidently  a  precaution  against  forgery. 
With  these  two  passages  should  be  combined  the 
expression  in  iii.  14,  from  which  we  infer  that  ha 
DOW  entertained  a  fioar  of  direct  opposition:  **il 
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•nj  man  obey  not  our  word  ooovejred  bj  oar 
q)ut]ei  note  that  man/' 

It  wiU  he  teeo  then  thai  the  teaching  of  the 
leoond  epistle  ii  oorrecUve  of,  or  rather  supple- 
mental  to,  that  of  the  first,  aiid  therefore  presup- 
poses it.  Moreover,  the  first  epistle  bears  on  its 
fiuse  evidence  that  it  is  the  first  outpouring  of  his 
sfiectioiiate  yearnings  towards  bis  conx-erts  after  his 
departure  from  Tbessalonica;  while  on  the  other 
band  the  second  episUe  contains  a  direct  allusion 
to  a  previous  letter,  which  may  suitably  be  referred 
to  the  first:  '*Hold  &st  the  trsdition  which  ye 
were  taught  either  by  word  or  by  letter  from  us  '* 
(ii.  15).  We  can  scarcely  be  wrong  therefore  in 
maintaining  the  received  order  of  the  two  epistles. 
It  is  due  however  to  the  great  names  of  Grotius 
and  of  Kwald  {Jahi'b,  iii.  p.  250;  StwjUckr.  p. 
16)  to  mention  that  they  revme  the  order,  placing 
the  second  epistle  before  the  first  in  point  of  time 
—  on  diflerent  grounds  indeed,  but  both  equally 
insufficient  to  disturb  the  traditional  order,  su[>- 
ported  as  it  b  by  the  considerations  already  al- 
leged. 

(2.)  This  epistle,  in  the  range  of  subject  as  well 
as  m  style  and  general  charscter,  closely  resembles 
the  first;  sad  the  remarks  made  on  that  epistle 
apply  for  the  most  psrt  equally  well  to  this.  The 
structure  also  is  somewhat  similar,  the  main  body 
of  the  epistle  being  diWded  into  two  parts  in  the 
same  way,  and  each  part  closing  with  a  prayer 
(ii.  16, 17,  iii.  16;  both  commencing  with  aitrhs 
8i  6  icvpios)'  The  following  is  a  table  of  oon- 
tents:  — 

The  opening  salutation  (L  1,  2). 

1.  A  general  expression  of  thankfulness  and  in- 
tarest,  leading  up  to  the  difficulty  about  the  Lord's 
■dvent  (L  8-U.  17). 

(1.)  'ilie  Apostle  pours  forth  his  thanksgiving 
for  their  progress  in  the  faith ;  be  en- 
ooursges  them  to  be  patient  under  per- 
secution, reminding  them  of  the  judg- 
meat  to  come,  and  prays  that  they 
may  be  prepared  to  meet  it  (i.  3-12). 

(^)  He  is  thus  led  to  oorrect  the  erroneous 
idea  that  the  judgment  is  imminent, 
pointing  out  that  much  must  happen 
first  (ii.  1-12). 

(3.)  He  repeats  his  thanksgiving  and  exhorta- 
tion, and  concludes  tliis  portbn  with 
tk  prayer  (ii.  13-17). 

«.  Direct  exhorUtiou  (iU.  1-16). 

(1.)  He  urges  them  to  pray  for  him,  and  con- 
fidently anticipates  their  progress  in 
the  faith  (iii.  1-5). 
(S.)  He  reproves  the  idle,  disorderiy.  and  dis- 
obedient, and  charges  the  faithful  to 
withdraw  from  such  (iii.  6-15). 
This  portion  again  closes  with  a  prayer  (iii. 
16). 
The  epistle  ends  with  a  special  direction  and 
benediction  (iii.  17,  18). 

(3.]i  The  external  evidence  in  favor  of  the  sec- 
ond epistle  is  somewhat  more  definite  than  that 
wliich  can  be  brought  in  favor  of  the  first.  It 
seems  to  be  refierred  to  in  one  or  two  passages  of 
Polycarp  (iii.  15,  in  Polyc.  o.  11,  and  possibly  i.  4 
kr  the  same  chapter;  cf.  Polyc  e.  3,  and  see  Lard- 
•cr,  pt-  ii.  c.  6);  and  the  language  in  which  Justui 
Mart}T  {Dial  p.  336  i>)  speidcs  of  the  Man  of  Sin 
Ii  to  similar  that  it  can  scarcely  be  independent  of 


this  eidstle.  The  second  episUe,  like  tte  im,  Is 
found  in  the  canons  of  the  Syriac  and  OM  Latic 
Versioos,  and  in  those  of  the  Muratorian  fragment 
and  of  the  heretic  Mardon;  is  quoted  expnaah 
and  by  name  by  Irencus  and  others  at  the  cktae 
of  the  second  century,  and  was  aniversally  received 
by  the  Church.  The  internal  cbarscter  of  the 
ej^Ue  too^  as  in  the  former  case,  bears  the  strong- 
est testimony  to  its  Pauline  origin.  (See  Jowett, 
i.  143.) 

Its  genuineness  in  &ct  was  never  qnntionad 
until  the  banning  of  the  present  ceiitur)  Ob- 
jections were  first  started  by  Christ  Schmidt  ( Aasi 
ifu  y.  T,  1804).  He  has  been  folk>wed  by  Sehis- 
der  {Apotid  Pavbu\  Keni  {Tubing,  ZtiUckr.f, 
TheoL  1839,  ii.  p.  145),  and  Baur  (Poiiiks  dtr 
Apottel).  De  Wette  at  fiist  condemned  thiaqpastfJa, 
but  aftoward  withdrew  his  condemnation  and 
frankly  accepted  it  as  gamine. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  epis<Ie  has  been  re- 
jected by  some  modem  critics  who  acknowledge  the 
first  to  be  genuine.  Such  critics  of  ooone  attri'o- 
nte  no  weight  to  arguments  brought  against  the 
first,  such  as  we  have  considered  alroidy.  The  apco- 
alyptic  passage  (ii.  1-12)  is  the  great  stamUlng- 
block  to  them.  It  has  been  objected  to,  either  as 
alluding  to  events  subsequent  to  St.  Paul's  death, 
the  Neroniaii  persecution,  for  instance;  or  as  be- 
trayuig  religious  views  derived  from  the  Montauism 
of  the  second  century;  or  lastly,  as  oontradietini; 
St.  Paul's  anticipations  expressed  elsewhere,  e^ie- 
cially  in  the  first  epistle,  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  Lord*s  advent.  That  there  is  no  reference  to 
Nero,  we  shall  endea\'or  to  show  presently.  That 
the  doctrine  of  an  Antichrist  did  not  start  into 
being  with  Montanism,  is  shown  fix>m  the  alluaioiis 
of  Jewish  writers  even  before  the  (Christian  en 
(see  Bertholdt,  Christ,  p  69;  Gfnirer,  Johr6^  de* 
Htilt^  pt  ii.  p.  257);  and  appears  still  more  dearly 
from  the  passage  of  Justin  Martyr  refored  to  in  a 
former  paragn^ih.  That  the  language  used  of  the 
Lord's  coming  in  the  second  epistle  does  not  con- 
tradict, but  rather  supplement  the  teaching  of  the 
first  —  postponing  the  day  indeed,  but  still  antid- 
paUng  iti  approach  as  probable  within  the  Apostle's 
lifetime  —  may  be  gathered  both  from  expreosions 
in  the  passage  itself  (c  ff.  ver.  7,  <*is  already 
working"),  and  from  other  parts  of  the  epistle 
(i.  7,  8).  Other  special  olyections  to  the  epistle 
will  scarcely  command  a  hearing,  and  most  neee»> 
sarily  be  passed  oxet  here. 

(4.)  liie  most  striking  feature  in  the  epistle  is 
this  apocalyptic  passage,  announcing  the  revebtioo 
of  the  "  Man  of  Sin  "  (u.  1-12);  and  it  irill  not  be 
irrelevant  to  investigate  its  meaning,  bearing  as  it 
does  on  the  cireqmstanees  under  which  the  cpistb 
was  written,  and  illustrating  this  aspect  af  tbc 
Apostle's  teaching.  He  had  dwelt  much  on  the 
subject ;  for  he  appeals  to  the  Hiesealoniain  as  kno«> 
ing  this  truth,  and  reminds  them  that  he  had  told 
them  these  tilings  when  he  was  yet  with  them. 

(I.)  The  passage  speaks  of  a  great  apostasy  wbidi 
is  to  uther  in  the  advent  of  CHirist,  the  great  judg- 
ment There  are  three  promment  figures  in  tbe 
picture,  Christ,  Antichrist,  and  tbe  Kertrainer. 
Antichrist  is  described  as  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  Son 
of  Perdition,  as  the  Advosary  who  exalteth  himaell 
abo\'e  ail  that  ia  called  God,  as  making  himself  out 
to  be  God.  Later  on  (for  apparently  the  referenes 
is  the  same)  be  is  styled  the  "  myster}-  of  hwlei 
ness,"  "the  lawless  one.'*  The  Restraiucr  ia  ht 
one  place  spoken  of  in  the  masculine  as  a  penoa 
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'6  loWx^^)'*  ^  auiother  in  the  neuter  aa  a  power, 
ui  iofiiMnee  (rh  K«er4xo¥)-  1*he  **  mystery  of  law- 
sameaa**  is  already  at  work.  At  present  it  is 
rfaedud  by  the  Bestrainer;  but  the  check  will  be  re- 
aioved,  and  then  it  will  break  out  in  all  its  violenoe. 
Then  Christ  will  appear,  and  the  enemy  shall  be 
aoonimed  bj  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  shall  be 
liRni8:hi  to  naught  by  the  splendor  of  his  presence. 

(It.)  Many  different  eiplanatknis  hare  been 
aflNvd  of  this  passage.  By  one  class  of  interpreters 
It  has  been  referred  to  divumstaiiees  which  passed 
within  the  cirde  of  the  Apostle's  own  eiperienoe, 
the  events  of  his  own  lifietinie,  or  the  period  im- 
.'oeifiatdy  fbUowing.  Othen  again  have  seen  in  it 
the  pndictiao  of  a  crisis  yet  to  be  lealixed,  the  end 
if  all  thini^  The  former  of  these,  the  Pneterists, 
have  klentified  the  "  Man  of  Sin  "  with  diven  hi»- 
torieal  characters  —  with  Caligula,  Nero,  Titus, 
Simon  3lagas,  Simon  son  of  Giora,  the  high-priest 
Anantas,  etc,  and  have  sought  for  a  historioU  conn- 
terpari  to  the  Restraiuer  in  like  manner.  The  fait- 
tv,  the  Futurists,  have  also  given  Tuious  accouuts 
fif  the  Antichrist,  the  mysterious  power  of  eril  which 
is  afavidy  working.  To  Protestants,  for  instance, 
it  is  the  Pkpaey;  to  the  Greek  Church,  Mobam- 
medaniffli.  And  in  the  same  way  each  generation 
and  each  aeetion  in  the  Church  has  regarded  it  as 
a  propbeey  of  that  particular  power  which  seemed 
to  than  »Dd  in  their  own  time  to  be  most  (hiught 
wiUi  eril  to  the  true  fiuth.  A  good  account  of 
these  manifold  interpretations  vrill  be  found  in 
Lunemann^s  Commentary  on  the  Epistle,  p.  204; 
Sckiattbem,  tu  ii.  1-19.     See  also  Alford,  Pi-oleg, 

(III.)  Now  in  arbitratiiig  between  the  Prieterists 
sad  the  Fnturists,  we  are  led  by  the  analogy  of 
other  prophetic  announcements,  as  weU  as  by  the 
langnage  of  the  passage  itself,  to  take  a  middle 
mane.  Neither  is  wholly  right,  and  yet  both  are 
to  a  eertain  extent  right.  It  is  the  special  charao- 
teristlc  of  prophecy  to  speak  of  the  distant  fUture 
throQgh  the  present  and  immediate.  The  persons 
and  eventa  fidltng  within  the  horiiBon  of  the  proph- 
et's own  view,  are  the  types  and  representatives  of 
giealcr  i&gnra  <uid  crises  &r  off,  and  as  yet  but 
dimly  diseemed.  Thus  the  oMer  prophets,  while 
^leaking  of  a  delivery  from  the  temporary  oppres- 
sion of  Egypt  or  Babylon,  spoke  also  of  Messiah's 
kingdom.  Thus  our  Lord  himself,  fofetellbg  the 
doom  which  was  even  then  hanging  o\-er  the  holy 
Gty,  glances  at  the  future  judgment  of  the  world 
as  typified  and  p(vtrayed  in  this;  and  the  two  are 
BO  interwoven  that  it  is  impossil^le  to  disentangle 
them.  FoDowing  this  andogy,  we  may  agree  with 
the  P^BterisU  that  St.  Paul  is  referring  to  events 
9h.dk  feU  nnder  his  own  eognizance;  for  indeed 
the  Bastrainer  is  said  to  be  restraining  now,  and 
the  mystery  of  iniquity  to  be  already  working :  while 
aft  the  aame  time  we  may  accept  the  Futurist  view, 
(bat  the  Apostle  is  describing  the  end  of  all  things, 
«d  that  therefore  the  prophecy  has  not  yet  received 
tts  most  striking  and  complete  fiilfiUment.  This 
OBwrningBng  of  the  immediate  and  partial  with  the 
laal  ai^  univsrsal  maniibstation  of  God*s  Judg- 
aeats,  eharacteristio  of  all  prophecy,  is  rendered 
vors  easy  in  Si.  Paul's  case,  because  he  seems  to 
)B«a  eontcmplated  the  end  of  aU  things  as  possibly, 
M  even  probably,  near  at  hand ;  and  thei^ore  the 
particakr  manifestation  of  Antichrist,  which  he 
■itnsBsed  with  his  own  ^yes,  wduM  naturally  be 
■^fsd  i»  and  identified  with  the  ibal  Antichrist, 
h  «yeh  the  oppoiitkMi  to  the  Qospd  wiU  eul- 


(lY.)  If  this  riew  be  correct,  it  rernaliis  to  in- 
quire what  particuUr  adveraary  of  the  Gospd,  and 
what  particubu'  restraining  influence,  St  Paul  may 
have  had  in  riew.  But,  before  attempting  to  ap> 
proximate  to  an  explanation,  we  may  clear  the  waj 
by  bying  down  two  rules.  First.  The  imagery  of 
the  passage  must  be  interpreted  mainly  by  itself^ 
and  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  The  symbols 
may  be  borrowed  in  some  cases  from  tlie  Old  Tes- 
tiiment;  they  may  reappear  hi  other  parts  of  the 
New.  But  we  cannot  lie  sure  that  the  same  imaite 
denotes  exactly  the  same  thhig  hi  both  cases.  The 
language  describing  the  Man  of  Sin  is  borrowed  to 
some  extent  from  the  representation  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  but  Autiociiiis 
cannot  be  meant  there.  The  great  adversary  in  the 
Revelation  seems  to  be  the  Roman  power;  but  il 
may  be  widely  diflerent  here.  There  were  even  io 
the  Apostolic  age  »*many  Antichrists;**  and  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  the  Antichrist  present  to  the 
mind  of  St.  Paul  was  the  same  with  the  Antichrist 
contemplated  by  St.  John.  Stoondly.  In  all  figu- 
rative passages  it  is  arbitrary  to  assume  that  a 
person  is  daioted  where  we  find  a  personification. 
Thus  the  **  Man  of  Sin  **  here  need  not  be  an  in- 
diridual  man ;  it  may  be  a  body  of  men,  or  a  power, 
a  spiritual  influence.  In  the  case  of  the  Restniiner 
we  seem  to  have  positive  ground  for  so  interpreting 
it,  since  in  one  passage  the  neuter  gender  is  used, 
**the  thing  which  restraineth  *'  {rh  Kar4xw),  as 
if  synonymous.  (See  Jowett's  Etsay  on  the  Jkfan 
of  Sm,  i.  178,  rather  for  suggestions  as  to  the 
mode  of  interpretation,  than  for  the  conclusion  ht 
arrives  at.) 

(V.)  When  we  inquire  then,  what  St.  Paul  had 
in  riew  when  he  spoke  of  the  »*  Man  of  Sb  "  and 
the  Restraiuer,  we  can  only  hope  to  get  even  an 
approximate  answer  by  investigating  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Apostle's  life  at  this  epoch.  Now 
we  find  that  the  chief  opposition  to  the  Gospel,  and 
especially  to  St.  Paurs  preaching  at  this  time,arose 
from  the  Jews.  The  Jews  had  conspired  against 
the  Apostle  and  his  companions  at  Thessnfonica, 
and  he  only  saved  himself  by  secret  flight,  'llience 
they  foUowed  him  to  Beroea,  which  he  hurriedly 
left  in  the  same  way.  At  Corinth,  whence  the  let- 
ters to  the  Tbeaaabnians  were  written,  they  perse- 
cuted him  still  further,  raising  a  cry  of  treason 
against  him,  and  bringing  him  before  the  Roman 
proconsul.  These  incidents  explain  the  strong  ex 
pressions  he  uses  of  them  in  these  epistles:  *''  They 
slew  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  prophets,  and  perse- 
cuted the  Apostles;  they  are  hatelhl  to  God;  they 
are  the  common  enemies  of  mankind,  whom  Um 
Dirine  wrath  (^  ^f/A)  at  length  overtakes "  (1 
Thess.  ii.  16,  16).  With  these  focts  in  riew,  il 
seems  on  the  whole  probable  that  the  Antbhrist  Is 
represented  especially  by  Judaism.  With  a  pro- 
phetic insight  the  Apostle  foresaw,  as  he  contero- 
pfaited  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  race, 
the  approach  of  a  great  and  overwhelming  catastro- 
phe. And  it  is  not  improbable  that  our  Lord's 
predictions  of  the  vengeance  whfch  threatened  Jeru- 
salem blended  with  Sie  Apostle's  vision,  and  gave 
a  cobr  to  this  passage.  If  it  seem  strange  that 
"  towlessness  "  should  be  mentioned  as  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  those  whose  very  seal  for  **  the 
Law"  stimulated  their  opposition  to  the  Gospel,  wi 
may  appeal  to  our  Lord's  own  words  (Matt,  xxiii. 
28),  describing  the  Jewish  teachen:  *»  within  they 
are  fbll  of  hypocrisy  and  lawlessness  (i^ofdat)" 
Comsponding  to  this  view  ef  the  Antiehrist,  m 
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inall  probably  be  correct  in  regMding  the  Roman 
Empire  b»  tlie  restraining  power,  for  lo  it  was  talcen 
by  many  of  the  Fathers,  though  without  aito((ether 
understanding  its  bearing.  It  was  to  Roman  justice 
ind  Roman  mafnstrates  that  the  Apostle  had  re- 
eourse  at  this  time  to  sliield  him  ftom  the  enmity 
if  the  Jews,  and  to  chock  their  violence.  At 
Philippi,  his  Roman  citizenship  extorted  an  ample 
apology  for  ill-treatment  At  Thessalonica,  Roman 
law  secured  him  fair  play.  At  Corinth,  a  Roman 
pmoonsul  acquitted  him  of  fHvolous  charges  brought 
by  the  Jews.  It  was  only  at  a  later  date  under 
Kero,  that  Rome  became  the  antagonist  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  then  she  also  in  turn  was  fitly  por- 
trayed by  St  John  as  the  type  of  Antichrist 
Whether  the  Jewish  opposition  to  the  Gospel  entirely 
exhausted  St  Paul's  conception  of  the  **  mystery 
of  lawlessness  **  as  he  saw  it  "  ahready  working  '* 
in  his  own  day,  or  whether  other  dement*  did  not 
also  oombine  with  this  to  complete  the  idea,  it  is 
Impossible  to  say.  Moreover  at  this  distance  of 
time  and  with  our  imperfect  information,  we  cannot 
hope  to  explain  the  exact  bearins;  of  all  the  details 
in  the  picture.  But  following  the  guidance  of  his- 
tory, we  seem  Justified  in  adopting  this  as  a  prol>- 
abie,  though  only  a  partial,  explanation  of  a  %«ry 
difficult  passage.     [Antichkist.] 

6.  A  list  of  commentaries  has  been  given  in  the 
article  on  the  First  Epistle.  J.  B.  L. 

THESSALONI'GA  {BttrtraXovlierih  The 
original  name  of  this  city  was  Therma;  and  that 
part  of  the  Macedonian  shore  on  which  it  was 
situated  ('*  Medio  flexu  litoris  sinus  Thermaici,** 
Flin.  H.  N.  iv.  10)  retained  through  tlie  Roman 
period  the  designation  of  the  Thermaic  (xulf.  The 
history  of  the  city  under  its  earlier  name  was  of  no 
great  note  (see  Herod,  vii.  128  ff.;  Thucyd.  i.  61, 
li.  29;  i£sch.  De  fnlt.  Leg.  p.  31).  It  rose  into 
impoitance  with  the  decay  of  Greek  nationality. 
Caasander  the  son  of  Antipater  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
it  and  named  it  after  his  wife  Thrssalonica,  tlie 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great  The  first  author 
in  which  the  new  appellation  occurs  is  Polybius 
(xxiii.  4).  llie  name  e^'er  since,  under  various 
dight  modifications,  has  been  continuous,  and  the 
3ity  itself  has  never  ceased  to  be  eminent  Salmtki 
^though  Adrianople  may  possibly  be  larger)  is  still 
the  oi^st  important  town  of  European  Turkey,  next 
after  Constantinople. 

Under  the  Romans,  when  Mackdosha  was  di- 
vided into  fbur  governments,  Thessalonica  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  second  (Liv.  xlv.  29);  afterwards, 
when  the  whole  was  consolidated  into  one  province, 
this  city  became  practically  the  metropolis.  Notices 
of  the  pliice  now  become  fVequent.  Cicero  was  here 
in  his  exile  [piv  Plane.  41),  and  some  of  his  letters 
were  written  from  hence  during  his  joume}i  to  and 
fh>m  his  own  province  of  Cilicia.  During  the  first 
Civil  War  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Pompeian 
party  and  the  Senate  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  90).  During 
the  second  it  took  the  side  of  Octavius  (Plut  Bruf. 
46;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  118),  whence  apparently  it 
reaped  the  honor  and  advantage  of  being  made  a 
*  five  city"  (libera  dvitas,  Plin.  /.  c),  a  pritilege 
which  is  oummemorated  on  some  of  its  coins. 
Strabo  in  the  first  century  speaks  of  Thessaloniea 


a  Timothy  Is  not  meotioBcd  in  any  part  of  the 
llteot  narratife  of  what  happened  at  Thessaloniua, 
ikott^a  he  appears  as  St  PauPs  comijanlon  before  at 
PhiUppI  (Aets  zvl.  1-18),  and  afterwards  at  Berosa 
cvIL  111  16);  b«t  fkom  his  sobaoqaeat  missioa  to 
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as  the  most  populous  city  in  Maeedonift  {fiiXignt 
r&¥  iLKKmw  cvoySpct),  similar  language  t^  whic^ 
is  used  by  Ludau  in  the  second  century  {AutL 
46). 

Thus  we  are  brought  to  St  Paul's  visit  (wit  I 
Silas  and  Timothy) «  during  his  second  miasionarT 
Journey,  and  to  the  introduction  of  ChriatianitT 
into  Thessalonica.  Three  circumstance  must  here 
be  mentioned,  which  Uhistrate  in  an  important 
maimer  this  visit  and  this  journey,  as  wvU  as  the 
two  Epistles  to  the  Theasakmians,  which  the  Apostle 
wrote  ttom  Corinth  very  soon  after  his  departure 
fVom  his  new  Blaoedonian  converts.  (1  )  This  m  w 
the  chief  station  on  the  great  Roman  Road,  e:  il  t* 
the  Vi/i  Kgnatia^  which  connected  Rome  with  fit 
whole  region  to  the  north  of  the  JE^&m  Sea.  St 
Paul  was  on  this  road  at  Nkafous  (Aeta  zvi.  IP 
and  PiiiUKPi  (xvi.  12-40),  and  Ui  itmte  from  the 
latter  pbce  (xvii.  1)  had  broughi  him  through  two 
of  the  well-known  minor  stations  mentioned  in  the 
Itineraries.  [Amphipous  ;  Apollokia.]  (S.) 
Placed  as  it  was  on  this  great  road,  and  in  con- 
nection with  other  important  Roman  wayi  (<*  poaita 
in  gremio  imperii  Romani,"  to  use  Cioero*a  words  \ 
Thessalonica  was  an  in^-aluable  centre  for  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel.  And  it  must  lie  remembered  that, 
besides  its  inland  oommum'cation  with  the  rich 
plains  of  Macedonia  and  with  far  more  remote  re- 
gions, its  maritime  position  made  it  a  great  em- 
porium of  trade  by  sea.  In  fact  it  was  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  on  a  level  with  Corinth  and  Kpbeaus  in 
its  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  I^e^-mnt  Tlins  we 
see  the  force  of  what  St  Paul  saya  in  his  fi^t 
epistle,  shortly  after  leaving  Hienalonica  —  &^* 
6fiw  ^^x^TOi  6  \6yos  rov  Kvplov  ov  ^Srcv  ^r 
rfi  MofffSoy^f  <ca2  iy  rf  'Axat^ »  iAA*  ir  worrl 
rdiry  (1.  8).  (3.)  The  circumstance  noted  in  Acts 
xvii.  1,  that  here  was  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews 
in  this  part  of  Macedonia,  had  evidently  much  tc 
do  with  the  Apostle's  plans,  and  alio  doubtJeas  witb 
his  success.  Trade  would  inentably  bring  .lews  to 
Thessalonica:  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  ever  since, 
they  have  had  a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of 
the  city.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  serenth  cen- 
tury during  the  ScUvonic  wars;  and  again  in  tlit 
twelfth  by  Eustathius  and  Bei\jamin  of  Tudehi.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  there  was  a  great  influx  of 
Spanish  Jews.  At  the  present  day  the  numbers 
of  residents  in  the  Jewish  quarter  (in  the  sooth 
east  part  of  the  town)  are  estimated  at  10,000  oi 
80,000,  out  of  an  aggregate  population  of  60,00C 
or  70,000. 

The  first  scene  of  the  Apostle's  work  at  Thess*^ 
lonica  was  the  Synagogue.  Aecording  to  bis  cottom 
he  began  there,  ai)^iing  fhnu  the  Ancient  Scrip- 
tures (Acts  xvii.  2,  8):  and  the  nme  general  reanlte 
followed,  as  in  other  places.  Some  beliefed,  both 
Jews  and  proselytes,  and  it  is  parttculariy  added 
that  among  these  were  many  influential  woracr 
(ver.  4);  on  which  the  general  body  of  the  Jewa 
stirred  up  with  jealousy,  excited  the  Gentile  popu- 
lation to  persecute  Paul  and  Silas  (w.  5-10}.  It 
is  stated  that  the  ministrations  among  the  Jews 
continued  for  three  weeks  (ver.  2).  Not  that  we 
are  obliged  to  limit  to  this  time  the  whole  stay  of 
the  Apostles  at  Thessatoniea.    A  fkNuishing  church 

Tb«f«alonIca  (1  Thess.  ill.  1-7;  sse  Acts  xvlU.  5),  aal 
the  mention  of  his  name  In  the  opening  aaiutstftoo  vi 
both  eplstbs  to  the  Thesaaloolans,  w«  «aa  hardh 
doubt  that  hs  had  been  with  the  Ap^asHs  II 

out 


THSaaALONTCA 
Hi  «tt^l7  formed  that  ■■  md  tha  eplitlw  show 
4*t  Hi  dniMntt  mn  niueh  niurc  Gentile  Uian 
JfwUi.  Sc  Poul  ipoks  of  tbc  Theunluiituit  u 
bring  tnmed  "  fram  idola;"  ud  hedoea  not  hen, 
■  in  cAbo'  epiatk*,  quDte  the  Jewiih  Scrlptuna. 
In  ill  napeeta  it  if  Important  to  compare  thiw  Cwd 
kittn  Tith  the  nimtive  in  the  Actii  and  nich 
nfameea  have  th«  gnater  fr«bn«i  from  tha  ihort 
intoiaJ  which  eUpnd  twtwees  viuting  tbe  'Hxeua^ 
louini  and  writing  to  them.  Such  eiprenionB  u 
it  fki^i  voAAp  (1  TbcK  1.  6),  and  it  iraAAj 
tyir,  (iL  2],  Him  ap  the  luaVring  and  conflict 
■tieh  Paul  and  Silai  and  tlwir  coijverti  vent 
anugii  at  TfaeHilonica.  (Sn  also  1  Theu.  il.  U, 
tMil.  3,4;  S  Then.  L  4-T.)  The  pencEution  took 
fitct  thtTMigb  theinitnitnentalitjoFworthlewildJeri 
(ri*  iyopalmr  SrSpia  Ti»il  ironipoii.  Acta  itii. 
i;.wlio,  Latigatad  bj  (be  Jen,  niied  ■  tumult 
The  hu>t  of  Jaoo,  witli  wbom  tba  ApMlla  hud 
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to  have  bwn  mldin;,  waa  attacked :  ths;  t.beumln* 
were  not  found,  but  juon  waa  brought  helbrB  thi 
aulhoriUea  on  the  ucuaation  U»t  U»  Chriatiant 
were  trjing  to  act  up  a  new  King  in  apponition  to 
the  FlmpeTorj  ■  fpiarantee  (rb  iK9y6y]  waa  taken 
from  Jaaon  and  others  for  the  maintenance  oS  tbt 
peace,  and  Paul  and  Silaa  were  lent  awaj  bj  night 
■outhwardi  to  Berixa  (Acta  iril.  &-10].  Tht 
particular  charge  brought  Bgainat  the  Apoallea  r^ 
ceivea  an  illustration  ^ra  the  epifltlei,  where  the 
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ifaMfml  TlMM-L  S,1L1'10).  Aitolhialart 
jaai,  B*.  Panl  wu  partlj  eupporled  here  hj  con- 
IribotiaB*  fromPblllppi  (Phil.  ir.  IB,  18],  partlj  h; 
Ito  kboT  of  hu  own  handa,  which  he  diligently 
pacUcd  far  tha  sake  of  tha  belier  ioccna  of  the 
Uoptt,  aiuj  that  he  might  let  an  example  to  the 
Ule  iDil  wlflih.  (Ha  teftn  nrj  opreealj  to  whnC 
be  had  iiud  and  dma  at  ThtH^onica  in  regard  to 
Ofa  pidut.  Set  1  Tbea.  11  B,  If.  It:  eoraparingi 
ITb^  iii  S-13.)  [TREBaALoaiABS,  Kns-ri.EB 
Ri]  To  eomplete  ttaa  account  of  St.  Faul'a  eon- 
netion  with  Aeaaafooioa,  il  mnit  be  noticed  that 
la  waa  eertainlf  then  again,  though  the  name  of  ^ 
Its  eitj  ia  not  apedAed,  on  hU  third  mislonar;  ^ 
koniaj,  both  In  going  and  returning  (Acta  it , 
.-t).  Ponbl;  ba  waa  alao  there  again,  n<t«r  hia  , 
JbRatkn  frnn  hit  IM  Imprlininient.  Sec  Thil.  1. 1 
B.  M,  0.  M,  br  tba  hop*  of  RTMUsg  Uaoadonia,  I 
■tat^Dfd  bj  Um  AftM»  M.  Rome,  ud  I  llm.  1. 
I;  1  Tin.  It.  IS;  Ttt.  111.  19,  for  aubasqasut }oui- 
a^h  th«  na^bortionJ  of  Tbaawlwriw  | 


or  the  Srat  Chi^atliQi  of  TliesalonloB,  wf  in 
able  to  apecity  hj  name  the  atioTa-mentioned  J>HD 
(who  mij  be  the  nma  la  the  Apoatle't  own  klna- 
nian  mentioned  In  Rom.  iri  Sll,  Domia  (at  land 
oonjectutalljiieeaTim.  ir.  10),  Gaius,  whonharad 
■ome  of  St.  Pnul'a  perih  at  Fpbaaua  (Acta  xll.  391, 
Heciindua  (who  accompanied  him  from  Macedonia 
to  Alia  on  theeaitward  mute  of  hia  third  misaionar} 
joumej,  and  waa  probablj'  ooncemed  In  (be  buiinea* 
of  the  collaelion;  lee  Acta  n.  *),  and  opecinllj 
Ariilarchua  (who,  bealdci  being  menlionod  ban 
with  Secundos,  accompanied  St.  Paul  on  hia  rojagt 
to  Rome,  and  had  thereforB  probaUj  been  with  him 
during  the  whole  interval,  and  li  alio  apecially  m- 
remd  lo  in  two  of  the  eplatlei  writton  during  tbe 
flnt  Roman  ImpriaoumenL  See  Acta  iitfl.  3; 
Cot.  1'.  10;  Fhilem.  2i:  alio  Acta  lii.  SB,  for  Ua 
aHociadon  with  the  Apoalle  at  Ephaua  In  tlia  ear- 
lier part  of  tbe  third  Jouruej). 

Wa  rauat  recur,  hawanr,  to  the  nairatlra  In  tht 
I  AeU,  for  tha  purpoaa  d  Mlidng  a  aingularlr  •**<•■ 
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rate  llliutntion  which  it  Aflbrds  of  the  political 
eoiutitution  of  Tbcaialoiiica.  Not  only  is  the  demut 
mentioned  {rhy  8i}fioy,  Acts  zvii.  6)  in  hannoiiy 
with  what  hss  been  above  said  of  its  being  a  *^  free 
eitj,*'  but  the  peculiar  title,/x>^fcAs  (,wo\irdpx**t 
ib,  6),  of  the  chief  magistrates.  This  term  occurs 
in  no  other  writing;  but  it  maj  Im  read  to  Ihis 
day  conspicuously  on  an  arch  of  the  early  imperial 
times,  which  spans  tin  main  street  of  the  city. 
Fkom  this  inscription  it  would  appear  that  the 
number  of  politarchs  was  seven.  The  whole  may 
be  seen  in  Boeekh,  Carp.  Imc,  No.  1967. 

This  sceros  the  right  place  for  noticing  the  other 
remains  at  Thessalonica.  The  arch  fint  mentioned 
^callod  the  Varddr  gate)  is  at  the  western  extremity 
01  the  town.  At  its  eastern  extremity  is  another 
Roman  arch  of  later  date,  and  probably  commemo- 
rating some  victory  of  Constantine.  The  main 
street,  which  both  these  arches  cross,  and  which 
Internets  the  city  from  east  to  west,  is  undoubtedly 
the  line  of  the  Via  EgnaHn.  Near  the  course  of 
this  street,  and  lietween  the  two  arches,  are  four 
Corinthian  columns  supporting  an  architrave,  and 
believed  by  some  to  have  bebnged  to  the  Hippo- 
drome, which  is  so  &mous  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  Theodosius.  Two  of  the  mosques  have 
been  anciently  heathen  templet.  The  city  walls  are 
of  late  Greelc  construction,  but  resting  on  a  much 
older  foundation,  with  hewn   stones  of  immense 


Coin  of  Thessalonica. 

thiclcness.  The  castle  contains  the  Augments  of  a 
shattered  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
llarctu  Aurelius. 

A  word  must  be  said,  in  conclusion,  on  the  later 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Thessalonica.  For  during 
several  centuries  this  eity  was  the  bulwarlc,  not 
simply  of  the  later  Greelc  Empire,  but  of  orientil 
Christendom,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Slavonians  and  Bulgarians.  Thus 
it  leceived  the  designation  of  *»the  Orthodox  City ;  '* 
and  its  struggles  are  very  prominent  iu  the  writings 
of  the  Byzantine  historians.  Three  conspicuous 
paHviges  are,  its  capture  by  the  Saracens,  A.  D.  904 
(Jo  Cameniata,  Dt  Excidio  Thestnlonicenai,  with 
'l^htophanes  Coutinuatus,  1838);  by  the  Crusaders 
in  1185  (Nicetas  Choniates,  J)e  Andttm.  Comneno^ 
1835;  alix)  Eustath.  De  Theunlatiicd  a  LatinU 
cnpfd,  in  the  same  vol.  with  Leo  Gntramaticus, 
1M2);  and  finally  by  the  Turks  under  Amurath 
n.  in  1430  (Jo.  Auagnostes,  De  Theteahnicensi 
Excidio  NarrntWy  with  Phrantaes  and  Cananus, 
838).  The  references  are  to  the  Bonn  editions. 
A  very  large  part  of  the  population  at  the  present 
day  is  (ireek;  and  Thessalonica  may  still  be  destined 
tu  talbe  a  prominent  part  in  struggles  connected 
with  nationality  and  religion. 


a  *  The  Notts  upon  the  Otography  of  Maetdonia^ 
try  Bev.  E.  M.  Dodd,  BM.  Somi,  xl.  880  ff.,  Include 
itftsasalonica.  They  describe  itsp  by  step  Paul's  route 
frsoi  that  eity  to  Benaa  (Acts  xvU.  10).  The  Jews  axe 
«U  to  roostttate  cm  half  of  the  enfibi  populatton. 
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The  tnvellers  to  whom  it  is  mciit  important  It 
refer,  as  having  given  ftill  aooounta  of  tiiia  pheft 
are  Clarke  {Tt-aveU  in  Europe,  eto.,  1810-1823)^ 
Sir  H.  Holland  {Travelt  in  (he  /onion  Jakg^  ote^ 
1816),  Cousinly  {Voyage  dang  la  Maeedoine, 
1831),  and  Leake  (Northefn  Greece,  1835).  As 
antiquarian  essay  on  the  sul^eet  by  the  AJbb6  BtStj 
will  be  found  in  the  Memoiree  de  tAoadiade  da 
Intcripdone,  torn,  xxxviii.  Sect.  HitL  pp.  121-146. 
But  the  most  eUborate  work  is  that  of  Tafei,  tbe 
first  part  of  which  was  published  at  Tiibingeo  in 
1835.  This  was  afterwards  reprinted  as  <'  ProW> 
gomena  '*  to  the  Diatei-tntiode  TkeeeakmcA^utj^te 
Agro  geograpkioo,  Berlin,  1839.  With  this  sfaooU 
be  compared  his  work  on  the  Via  Egnatia,^  The 
Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Theasakmiane 
of  course  contain  useftd  compilations  oo  the  subject. 
Among  these,  two  of  the  most  oopioos  are  tbooe  of 
Koeh  (Berlin,  1849)  and  Llinemann  (GottingeD, 
1850).  J.  S.  U. 

THEUa>AS  (ecvSSs:  Tkeodaei  and  probably 

^  n^\n),  the  name  of  an  insmi^t  mentioDed  in 
Gamaliel's  speech  before  the  Jewish  oouneii  (Acts 
▼.  35-39)  at  the  time  of  the  arraignment  of  the 
Apostles.     He  appeared,  aooording  to  Lulw''s  ac- 
count, at  the  head  of  about  four  hundred  men ;  lio 
sought  not  merely  to  lead  the  people  astray  by  frlse 
doctrine,  but  to  accomplish  his  designs  by  violenoe 
he  entertained  a  high  conceit  cf  himself   (Ary«r 
•fya^  Tiva  koMT6¥)\  was  slain  at  last  (&nfpe^), 
and  his  party  was  disperMd  and  brought  to  nothing 
{fiitX^BifroM  KcH  iyiworra  tit  ov8<r}.     Joeephus 
(Ant,  XX.  5,  §  1)  speaks  of  a  Theudas  who  pkjed  a 
similar  part  in  the  timeof  Chtudios,  about  a.  o.  44, 
t*.  e.  some  ten  or  twelve  years  at  least  later  than 
the  delivery  of  Gamaliel's  speech ;  and  sinoe  Lake 
places  his  Theudas,  in  the  ordo*  of  time,  before 
Judas  the  Galilean,  who  made  his  appeansnoe  soon 
after  the  dethronement  of  Arehelaua,  t.  e.  A.  d.  6  or 
7  (Jos.  B.  J.  U.  8,  §  1;  Ani.  xviU.  1,  §  6.  xs.  5, 
§  2),  it  has  been  chai^  that  the  writer  of  the  Ada 
either  fabricated  the  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Gamalid,  or  has  wrought  into  it  a   tranaaetioa 
which   took  phuse  thirty  yean  or  more  after  the 
time  when  it  is  said  to  have  oocnried  (see  Zelkr, 
Die  Apoelelguchiehte,  pp.  132  ff.).     Here  we  may 
protest  at  the  outset  against  the  iiyoatioe  of 
hastily  imputing  to  Luke  so  gross  an  error;    for 
having  established  his  character  in  so  many  cfeei- 
sive  instances   in  which  he  has  alluded,  in  the 
course  of  the  Acts,  to  pawns,  phuxs,  customs,  and 
events  in  sacred  and  profiue  history,  he  has  a  right 
to  the  presumption  that  he  was  well  informed  also 
as  to  the  iacts  in  this  particular  passage.^     Every 
principle  of  just  criticism  demands  that,  instead  of 
distrusting  htbi  as  soon  as  he  goes  beyond  our 
means  of  verification,  we  should  avail  ouraelves  of 
any  supposition  for  the  purpose  of  uphdding  his 
credibility  which  the  conditions  of  the  ease  will 
allow. 

Various  solutions  of  the   difficulty  have   been 
oflfered.     The  two  folk>wing  have  been  suggested  m 
especially  commending  themselves  by  their  fuliy] 
ment  of  every  reasonable  requisition,  and  as  ap 


b  It  may  not  b«  amiss  to  rsmtod  the  leadsr  efwumi 
fine  remarks,  Id  llloscretlon  of  Lake**  histortsal  osoa 
raoy.  In  Tholook^  OUmbw^nHgteii  dtr  Seemg,  6e 
eehicAtt,  pp.  161-177, 876-889.  8es  also  ■  reed,  Mem 
gtU*ehe  Krittk,  pp.  CTB  ff.}  and  Lsehkv,  Pm$  JyesM 
Utekt  XmtmUer,  pp  I  ft 


THEUDAS 

■o^  by  Inmed  and  Judicious  men:  (1.)  Sinoe 
Lake  rcpreacnU  Theudas  as  baring;  preceded  Judaa 
ihe  Galilean  [eee  roL  ii.  p.  1495],  it  is  certain  that 
be  oocild  not  have  appeare<l  later,  at  all  events, 
than  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great. 
The  very  jear,  now,  of  that  monarch's  death  was 
remarkablj  turbulent;  the  land  was  overrun  with 
beOigetent  partiea,  nnder  the  direction  of  insurrec- 
y^tary  cbieh  or  fknatics.  Josephus  mentions  but 
three  of  these  disturbers  by  rutttie ;  he  passes  over 
the  otben  with  a  general  allusion.  Among  those 
wbom  the  Jewish  hi^rian  has  omitted  to  name, 
ouy  have  been  the  Theudas  wbom  Gamaliel  cites 
u  an  sample  of  uDsucoessful  innovation  and  in- 
nbordiiiatioQ.  The  name  was  not  an  uncommon 
uite  (Wluer,  RtftUeb,  ii.  609);  and  it  can  excite 
no  iorpriae  that  one  Theudas,  who  was  an  insur- 
gent, should  have  appeared  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tot,  and  another,  fifty  years  later,  in  the  time  of 
Ckoiditts.  As  analog^os  to  this  supposition  is  the 
Eaet  thai  Joaephos  gives  an  aocouut  of  four  men 
named  Sunoa,  who  followed  each  other  within  forty 
}ears,  and  of  three  named  Juda»,  within  ten  years, 
vbo  were  all  instigators  of  rebellion.  This  mode  of 
reeondiling  Luke  with  Josephus  is  affirmed  by 
Larduer  {CredtbilUy^  voL  L  p.  429),  Beiigel,  Kui- 
aoel,  (Hahausen,  Anger  (efe  Tetnpp.  in  AcL  Apost, 
Ratume^  p.  185),  Winer,  and  others. 

(2.)  Another   explanation    (essentially  difTerent 
txily  as  proposing  to  identify  the  person)  is,  that 
LAke*s  Theudas  may  have  been  one  of  the  three  in- 
ftngeatB  wbcee  names  are  mentioned  by  Josephus 
in  connection  with  the  disturbances  which  took  place 
about  the  time  of  Berod*8  death.     Sonntag  ( TkeoL 
5todL  u.  Kridk,  1837,  p.  622,  Ac.)  has  advanced 
this  view,  and  supported  it  with  much  learning  and 
ability.     He  argues  that  the  Theudas  referred  to  by 
(kmdiel  is  the  individual  who  occurs  in  Josephus 
ondff  the  name  of  Simon  {B.  J.  ii.  4,  §  2;  Ant. 
tm.  10,  §  6),  a  shfcva  of  Herod,  who  attempted  to 
make  himself  king,  amid  the  confusion  which  at- 
tended the  vacancy  of  the  throne  when  that  mon- 
ardh  died.     He  urges  the  following  reasons  for  that 
opinioD :  first,  this  Simon,  as  he  was  the  most  noted 
among  those  who  disturbed  the  public  peace  at 
that  time,  would  be  apt  to  occur  to  Gamaliel  as  an 
Okntiatlon  of  hia  point;  secondly,  he  is  described 
u  a  man  of  the  same  lofty  pretensions  {§tyai  H^ios 
tkriffas  irap'  bvnwovv  =  \iymv  tlycd  riva  ktur- 
r^);  thirdly,  be  died  a  nolent  death,  which  Jose- 
phus does  not  mention  as  true  of  the  other  two  in- 
targents :  fourthly,  he  appears  to  have  had  compar- 
iti^y  few  adherenta,  in  conformity  with  Luke's 
bc9\  rerfioKocUotf;  and,  lastly,  his  having  been 
originally  a  slave  accounts  for  the  twofold  appella- 
tkxk,  since  it  was  very  common  among  the  Jews  to 
jssume  a  diflerrat  name  on  changing  their  occupa- 
tion or  mode  of  life.    It  is  very  possible,  therefore, 
that  Gamaliel  spoiks  of  him  as  Theudas,  because, 
having  borne  that  name  so  long  at  Jerusalem,  he 
vtt  best  known  by  it  to  the  members  of  the  San- 
hedrim ;  and  that  Josephus,  on  the  contrary,  who 
ante  for  Romans  and  Greeks,  speal^  of  him  as 
Simon,  because  it  was  under  that  name  that  he  set 
tiimaelf  up  as  king,  and  in  that  way  acquired  his 
*3rrign  notoriety  (see  Tacit,  ///st  v.  9). 

There  can  be  no  valid  ol^jeetion  to  either  of  the 
^Rgotng  suppositions:  both  are  reasonable,  and 
tf  th  moat  be  disproved  before  Luke  can  be  justly 
^barged  with  baring  committed  an  anach^nism  in 
the  passage  under  eoiudderation.  So  impartial  a 
as  Joat,  the  historian  of  the  Jews  \G^ 
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Bchkhte  der  ItraeHien,  ii.  Anh.  p.  76),  admits  the 
reasonableness  of  such  combinations,  and  holds  in 
this  case  to  the  credibility  of  Luke,  as  well  as  that 
of  Josephus.  The  considerate  Lardner  ( CredHUity^ 
vol.  i.  p.  433),  therefore,  could  well  say  hoe,  **  In- 
deed, I  am  surprised  that  any  learned  man  should 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  there  woe  two  impos> 
tors  of  the  name  of  Theudas  in  the  compass  of  forty 
yean."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  advert  to  other 
modes  of  explanation.  Josephus  was  by  no  means 
infiUlible,  as  Strauss  and  critics  of  bis  school  may 
idmost  be  said  to  take  for  granted ;  and  it  is  possi- 
ble, certainly  (this  is  the  position  of  some),  that  Jo- 
sephus himself  may  have  misplaced  the  time  of 
Theudas,  instead  of  Luke,  who  is  charged  with  that 
oversight  Calrin's  riew  that  Judas  the  Galilean 
appeared  not  after  but  befort  Theudas  (/icrd  ro^ 
Tov  =  intuper  vel  pratei-ea),  and  that  the  exam- 
ination of  the  Apostles  before  the  Sanhedrim  oc- 
curred in  the  time  of  Claudius  (contrary  to  the 
manifest  chronological  order  of  the  Acts),  desen'cs 
mention  only  as  a  waymaric  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  Biblical  exegesis  since  his  time. 
Among  other  writers,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  who  have  discussed  this  question  or 
touched  upon  it,  are  the  following:  Wieseler,  Chro^ 
noloffie  der  AposU  Zeitaben^  p.  138:  Neander, 
Oeschidtte  der  PJianzung^  i.  75,  76;  Guerike, 
Beitrdye  zur  £itUeil.  iru  N.  TuL  p.  90;  A. 
Kohler,  Herzog's  Beal-Knct/L  xvL  39-41;  Baum* 
g»len,  ApoUtlgeschichUf  i.  114;  Lightfoot,  /for. 
Ihbr.  ii.  704;  Biscoe,  Hittory  of  the  Acts^  p.  428; 
and  Wordsworth's  Commentary,  ii.  26. 

H.  Bb  H. 

THIEVES,  THE  TWO.  The  men  who 
under  this  name  appear  in  the  history  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion were  robbers  (x-pffral)  rather  than  thieves 
{K\rrrcd)i  belonging  to  the  lawless  bands  by  which 
Palestine  was  at  that  time  and  afterwards  infested 
(Jos.  AtiL  xrii.  10,  §  8,  XX.  8,  §  10).  Against 
these  brigands  every  Koman  procurator  had  to 
wage  continual  war  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §  2).  The 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  shows  bow  common 
it  was  for  them  to  attack  and  plunder  travellen 
even  on  the  high-road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho 
(Luke  X.  30).  It  was  necessary  to  use  an  armed 
police  to  encounter  them  (Luke  xxii.  52).  Often, 
as  in  the  ease  of  Banbbas,  the  wild  robber  life  was 
connected  with  a  iUnatic  xeal  for  freedom,  which 
turned  the  marauding  attack  into  a  popular  insur- 
rection (Mark  xv.  7).  For  crimes  such  as  these 
the  Romans  had  but  one  sentence.  Crucifixion  was 
the  penalty  at  once  of  the  robber  and  the  rebel 
(Jos.  B.  J,  ii.  18,  §  9). 

Of  the  prerious  history  of  the  two  who  suflered 
on  Golgotha  we  know  nothing.  They  had  been 
tried  and  condemned,  and  were  waiting  their  execu- 
tion before  our  Lord  was  accused.  It  is  probable 
enough,  as  the  death  of  Barabbas  was  clearly  ex* 
pected  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  among  the 
ovtrrcuruurrcd  who  had  been  imprisoned  with  him, 
and  had  taken  part  in  the  insurrection  in  which 
seal,  and  hate,  and  patriotism,  and  lust  of  plunder 
were  mingled  in  wild  conftnion. 

They  had  expected  to  die  with  Jesus  Barabbas. 
[Omp.  Barabbas.]  They  find  themselves  with 
one  who  bore  the  same  name,  but  who  was  described 
in  tne  superscription  on  his  eross  as  Jesus  of  Naz»> 
reth.  They  could  hardly  foil  to  have  heard  some- 
thing of  his  fome  as  a  prophet,  of  his  triumphal 
eutiT  as  a  king.    They  low  find  Him  sharii^  tha 
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Moue  fiUe  M  themtel\'e8,  condemned  on  mueh  the 
laoie  charge  (Luke  xxiiL  5).  Hiej  too  would  bear 
their  croaiei  to  the  appointed  place,  while  He  fainted 
bj  the  way.  Their  garmeuts  would  be  parted 
among  the  aoldien.  For  them  alao  there  would  be 
the  drugged  wine,  which  He  refuted,  to  dull  the 
■harp  pain  of  the  fint  houn  on  the  croas.  Thej 
catch  at  first  the  prevailing  tone  of  scorn.  A  lung 
3f  the  Jews  who  could  ndther  save  himself  nor 
help  them,  whose  followers  had  not  even  fought  for 
him  (John  xriii.  36),  was  strangely  unlike  the 
many  chieftains  whom  they  had  probably  known 
claiming  the  same  title  (Jos.  AnL  zvii.  10,  §  8), 
strangely  unlike  the  "  notable  prisoner  "  fbr  whom 
they  had  not  hesitated,  it  would  seem,  to  incur  the 
risk  of  bloodshed.  But  over  one  of  them  there 
eame  a  change.  The  darkness  which,  at  noon,  was 
beginning  to  steal  over  the  sky  awed  him,  and  the 
Divine  patience  and  silence  and  meekness  of  the 
suflferer  touched  him.  He  looked  back  upon  his 
past  life,  and  saw  an  infinite  evil.  He  looked  to 
the  man  dying  on  the  cross  beside  him,  and  saw  an 
hiBnite  compassion.  There  bdeed  was  one,  unlike 
all  otlier  "  kings  of  the  Jews  **  whom  the  robber 
had  ever  known.  Such  a  one  must  be  all  that  He 
had  clain^  to  be.  To  be  forgotten  by  that  king 
seems  to  him  now  the  most  terrible  of  all  punish- 
ments; to  take  part  in  the  triumph  of  his  return, 
the  most  blessed  of  all  hopes.  The  yearning  prayer 
was  answered,  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit. 
To  him  alone,  of  all  the  myriads  who  had  listened 
to  Him,  did  the  Lord  speak  of  Paradise  [conip. 
Paradise],  waking  with  that  word  the  thoughts 
of  a  purer  past  and  the  hopes  of  an  immediate  rest. 
But  its  joy  was  to  be  more  than  that  of  &ir  groves 
and  pleasant  streams.  *'  Thou  shalt  be  wUh  me.'* 
He  siu>uld  be  remtmbtred  there. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  a  history  of  such  wmi- 
derfUl  interest  should  at  all  thnes  have  fixed  itself 
on  men's  minds,  and  led  them  to  speculate  and  ask 
questions  which  we  have  no  data  to  answer,  llie 
simplest  and  truest  way  of  looking  at  it  has  been 
that  of  those  who,  fh>m  the  great  Alexandrian 
thinker  (Origen,  in  Rom,  iii.)  to  the  writer  of  the 
most  poiHilar  hymn  of  our  own  times,  have  seen  in 
the  **  dying  thief"  the  first  great  tjrpkal  uistanoe 
that  <'a  man  is  Justified  by  foith  without  the  deeds 
of  the  law.*'  Even  those  whose  thoughts  were  less 
deep  and  wide  acknowledged  that  in  Uiis  and  other 
Uke  cases  the  baptism  of  bk)od  supplied  the  place 
•f  the  outward  sign  of  regeneration  (Hilar.  De 
Trinit.  e.  x.;  Jerome,  Ep,  xiii.).  The  logical  spec- 
aktioni  of  the  Pelagian  contro\'ersy  overelouded, 
In  this  as  in  other  instances,  the  clear  judgment  of 
Augustine.  Maintaining  the  absolute  necessity  of 
baptism  tc  salvation,  he  had  to  discuss  the  question 
wbetlier  the  penitent  thief  had  been  baptized  or 
not,  and  he  oscillates,  with  melancholy  indecision, 
between  the  two  answers.  At  times  he  is  disposed 
to  rest  contented  with  the  solution  which  had  satis- 
fied others.  Then  again  he  ventures  on  the  con- 
lectiue  thai  the  watia:  which  sprang  forth  from  the 
pierced  side  had  sprinkled  him,  and  so  had  been  a 
sufficient  baptism.  Hnally,  yielding  to  the  inex- 
orable logic  of  a  sacramental  theory,  he  rests  in  the 
assumption  that  he  probably  had  been  baptized  be- 
^ne,  eithM"  in  his  prison  or  before  he  entered  on  his 
roliber-Iiie  (eomp.  Dt  ArdmAj  i.  11,  iii.  12;  Berm, 
de  Tcvq).  130;  JietracL  i.  26,  iii.  18,  55). 

Other  eozyectures  turn   more  on   the  eircum- 
of  the  history.     Bengd,  usually  acute,  here 
the  mark,  and  tnSa  in  the  Lord's  words 
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to  him,  dropping  all  mention  of  the 
dom,  an  indicaUon  that  the  penitent  thief 
Gtttile,  the  impeniteit  a  Jew,  and  that  tiras  tba 
soene  on  Calvary  was  typical  of  the  posttion  of  the 
two  Churches  {Gwmon  N.  T.  In  Luke  zxfiL). 
SUer  ( Wordg  of  the  Lord  Jetue,  in  he)  raade  in 
the  words  of  reproof  {Mk  ^fi$  oh  rVr  0c^)  the 
language  of  one  who  had  all  along  listeDed  with 
grief  and  horror  to  the  rerillngs  of  the  mvltitnde, 
the  burst  of  an  indignation  prerioasly  eoppwsod. 
The  Apocryphal  Gospels,  as  usual,  do  their  bat  to 
lower  the  Divine  history  to  the  level  of  a  kgeod- 
They  follow  the  repentant  robfcter  into  the  unseen 
world.  He  is  the  first  to  enter  Pandlae  of  all 
mankind.  Adam  and  Seth  and  the  patriarclis  find 
him  abeady  there  bearing  his  cross.  Michael  the 
archangel  had  led  him  to  the  gate,  and  the  fiery 
sword  had  turned  aside  to  let  him  pa«  {Etang. 
Niood.  ii.  10).  Names  were  given  to  the  two  n^ 
hers.  Demas  or  DLsmas  was  the  penitent  thief, 
hanging  on  the  right,  Gestas  the  impenitent  on  the 
lea  {Ewmg.  Nicod,  1.  10;  NarraL  Jo$^.  e.  Z). 
The  cry  of  entreaty  is  expanded  into  a  \aDg  irardj 
prayer  {Narr.  Joe.  1.  c.),  and  the  pronuse  saiftn 
the  same  treatment.  Tbe  history  of  the  In&ncy  is 
made  prophetic  of  that  of  the  Chidfixlon.  The 
holy  family,  on  their  flight  to  Egypt,  come  upon  a 
band  of  robbers.  One  of  them,  lltai  (the  names 
are  different  here),  has  oompaasion,  porchaaes  the 
silence  of  his  companion,  Dumachua,  and  the  in&nt 
Christ  prophesies  that  after  thirty  years  Titns  shall 
be  crucified  with  him,  and  shall  go  before  him  into 
Paradise  {Ewng.  Jn/anL  o.  23).  As  in  other 
instances  [oomp.  Maoi],  so  in  this,  the  ftney  of 
inventors  seems  to  have  been  fertile  in  names. 
Bede  (CoUeclan.)  gives  Matha  and  Joea  aa  thoss 
which  prevailed  in  his  time.  The  name  given  in 
the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  has,  however,  kept  its 
ground,  and  St.  Dismas  takes  hb  place  in  the  hsr 
giok)gy  of  the  S}Tian,  the  Greek,  and  the  IMia 
Churches. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  puerile  enough.  The  csp- 
tk>us  objections  to  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  as 
inconsistent  with  that  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  ftbik, 
and  the  info^enoe  drawn  fh>m  them  that  both  are 
more  or  less  legendary,  are  hardly  leas  poerils 
(Strauss,  Leben  Jem,  ii.  519  ;  Ewald,  Ckrutm, 
Getch.  v.  438).  Tlie  obvious  answer  to  this  ii 
that  which  has  been  given  by  Origen  (ffoau  9b  tn 
MaU,),  Chrysostom  {Bom,  88  tn  MatL\,  snd 
others  (oomp.  Suicer,  a.  v.  Xpor^t).  Both  bcgu 
by  revilmg.  One  was  subsequently  touched  with 
sympathy  and  awe.  The  other  explanation,  given 
by  Cyprian  {De  Pattkme  Domini),  Augustine  (D* 
Cone.  Evang.  iii.  16),  and  others,  which  forces  the 
atatement  of  St.  Matthew  and  St  Mark  into  e^nd- 
metit  with  that  of  St.  Luke  by  asauming  a  eyuc' 
dochtj  or  et^lqme,  or  enoBage,  ia,  it  is  beliemi, 
far  less  sati^tory.  The  technical  word  does  bet 
thinly  veil  the  contradiction  which  this  hypothesis 
admits  but  does  not  explain.  E.  U.  F. 

THIMNATHAH  (nn^QTI  :  eafipM\ 
Alex.  Beutyai  ThemntUha),  A  town  in  the  alkt- 
ment  of  IJan  (Josh.  xlx.  48  only).  It  ia  named 
between  £k>n  and  Ekron.  The  name  is  the  ssmi 
as  that  of  the  residence  of  Samson's  wife  (inaocn* 
rately  given  in  A.  V.  Timmah);  but  the  positin 
of  that  phioe,  which  seems  to  agree  with  the  mod- 
em TiUneh  bek>w  Zartah^  is  not  so  suitable,  beng 
fully  ten  miba  from  Aldr,  the  representative  of 
Ekron.    Tim  lah  appears  to  have  been  almoal  n 
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imon  «  name  as  Gibeah,  aud  it  is  ponlblt  that 
may  have  been  another  in  the  allotmeat  of 
Dia  bMides  thai  repreKuted  by  TUm«h,         O. 

THISBB  iSlafin'^  [Alex.]  Btfin).  A  name 
bond  onlj  io  Tob.  i.  S,  as  that  of  a  city  of  Naph- 
ta&  from  which  Tobit*8  ancestor  had  been  carried 
eiptive  by  the  Aasyriaiis.  The  real  intemt  of  the 
name  leaidca  in  the  fact  that  it  is  maintained  by 
mne  interpieten  (Hiller,  0»om.  pp.  236, 947;  Re- 
biid,  PaL  p.  1035)  to  be  the  place  which  had  the 
glory  of  giTing  birth  to  Elijah  the  Tibhbitk. 
This,  luwevcr,  ia,  at  the  best,  Tery  questionable,  aud 
deriTca  ita  main  support  from  the  Dsct  that  the  word 
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employed  in  1  K.  xvii.  1  to  denote  the  rdalion  of 
Elyah  to  Gikad,  if  pointed  as  it  now  stands  in  the 
Received  Hebrew  Text,  signifies  that  he  was  not  a 
native  of  Gilead  but  merely  a  resident  there,  ano 
came  originally  from  a  different  and  foreign  dbtrict 
But  it  is  also  possible  to  pdnt  the  word  so  that  tbt 
sentence  shall  mean  ^  from  Tishbi  of  Gilead,"  in 
which  case  all  relation  between  the  great  Prophet 
and  Thisbe  of  Naphtali  at  once  falls  to  the  ground. 
[See  Tibhbitk.] 

There  is,  however,  a  truly  singular  variation  in  the 
texts  of  the  passage  in  Tobit,  a  glance  at  which  will 
show  how  hazardous  it  is  to  base  any  definite  topo* 
graphical  conclusions  upon  it:  — 


A.V. 


Oat  of  Thiabe  wbfcb 
B  at  the  ilgtat  hand 
or  that  dty  whkh  is 
eaUed  property  Neph 
thali  te  Oalitoe  above 
.*  [Marg.  or 
of  Nephthali 
la  Qaaiae,  Jodg.  iv. 
6^1        

*  1.  c.  probably, 


YULBAZI. 


Out  of  the  tribe 
and  dtj  of  Neph- 
tbaU  whleh  to  in 
the  upper  parts 
of  Oalilae  above 
Naaaeon,  behind 
the  road  which 
leads  to  the  west, 
having  on  the  kit 
iiaad  the  city  of 
Sephet. 


Out  of  Thtobe 
which  to  at  the 
right  hand  of 
KudiSi  of  Neph- 
thaleim  in  GaU- 
lee  above  Aser. 


BcvisiD  Ganx  Tixs. 


Out  of  Thibe  which 
to  at  the  right  liand  of 
Kndi6o  of  Nephthaleim 
in  Upper  Galilee  above 
Aiser,  behbid  the  setting 
sun  on  the  right  of  Pho> 
gor(Peor). 


Varus  Lazbu. 


OntoftheciwjofBlbU 
which  to  on  the  right 
hand  of  Bdisie,  a  city  of 
Nephtlmlim  in  Upper 
Galilee  over  against  Naa- 
son,  behind  the  rond 
which  leads  to  the  west 
of  the  left  of  Baphatn. 

[Another  MS.  nads  Ge- 
briel,  Cydisens,  and  Ba. 
phaim,  for  Bihll,  AUsBe, 
and  Baphain.] 


Asoming  that  Thisbe,  and  not  Thibe,  is  the  cor- 
reet  icadhig  of  the  name,  it  has  been  coi^tured 
(apparently  for  the  first  time  by  Keil,  Conun,  iibtr 
I&  Kdmige,  p.  247}  that  it  originated  in  an  erroneous 

rsoderiog  of  the  Hebrew  word  ^^Q^iHZD,  which 
word  In  &ci  ocean  in  the  Hebrew  version  of  the 
passage,  and  may  be  pointed  in  two  ways,  so  as  to 
Dean  either  **  from  the  inhabitants  of,"  or  *<  from 
Tishbi,"  t.  e.  lliisbe.  The  reverse  suggestion,  in 
lespeet  of  the  same  word  in  1  K.  xvii.  1,  has  been 
already  alluded  to.  ['I^hbite.]  But  this,  though 
very  Ingeniona,  and  quite  within  the  bounds  of  poe- 
nbility,  is  at  present  a  mere  ooi\Jecture,  since  none 
of  the  teats  support  it,  and  there  is  no  other  evi- 
dence in  its  fisvor. 

No  name  resembling  Thisbe  or  Thibe  has  been 
jet  encountered  in  the  neighboihood  of  Kedes  or 
Siffed,  but  ii  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
minute  definition  of  the  Latin  and  Revised  Greek 
Texti  —  equaled  in  the  sacred  books  only  by  the 
wcU-knoim  description  of  the  position  of  Shiloh  in 
Jndg.  xzi.  19  — oan  be  mere  inventk>n.  G. 

THISTLE.    [Thobms  amd  Thistles.] 

THOM'AS  (e»/iaf:  Thomai),  one  of  the 
Apostki.  According  to  Eosebius  (£f.  £,  i.  18)  his 
leal  name  was  Judaa.  This  may  have  been  a  mere 
eonliuioii  with  lladdsns,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
But  it  may  also  be  that  Thomaa  was  a 

The  word  KDHH,  Thoma^  *  means  ^  a 
twin;  **  and  so  it  it  tnmslated  in  Johi.  xi.  16,  xxl. 
i,  I  8f3v/ftOff*  Out  of  this  name  has  grown  the 
'nditkm  that  he  had  a  twin-sister,  Lydia  {Patrei 
AfoL  pb  979),  or  that  lie  was  a  twin-brother  of 
«v  Liad  (TUId,  Ada  Thoma^  p.  (M);  wnioh  last, 

•  ii  Obcl  vfL  4  [A.  T.  8),  it  to  ahnp^  DMH,  ex- 
««3e«.**    The  frsqvsociy  of  the  name  in 


again,  would  confirm  hto  identification  with  Judas 
(oomp.  Matt.  xiii.  56). 

He  to  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Antioch  {Patrti 
Apoit.  pp.  272,  512). 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  Apostles  he  is  coupled 
with  MaUhew  in  Matt.  x.  3,  Blark  iU.  18,  Luke  vi. 
15,  and  with  Philip  in  Acts  i.  13. 

All  that  we  know  of  him  is  dieri\'ed  from  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John;  and  tins  amounts  to  three 
traits,  wrhich,  however,  so  exactly  agree  together, 
that,  slight  as  they  are,  they  place  his  character 
before  us  with  a  precision  which  belongs  to  no  other 
of  the  twelve  Apostles,  except  Peter,  John,  and 
Judas  bcariot.  This  character  u  that  of  a  man 
slow  to  believe,  seeing  all  the  diflSculties  of  a  case, 
subject  to  despondency,  viewing  things  on  the 
darker  side,  and  yet  full  of  ardent  love  for  hu  Mae- 
ter. 

The  first  trait  to  his  speech  when  our  Lord  deter- 
mined to  fiu»  the  dangers  that  awaited  Him  in 
Judaea  on  hu  Journey  to  Bethany.  Thomas  said 
to  hto  fieUow-discipIes,  "  Let  us  also  go  {ttaX  ^^ctf ) 
that  we  may  die  with  Him"  (John  xi.  Id).  He 
entertained  no  hope  of  His  escape  —  he  looked  on 
the  journey  as  leading  to  total  ruin ;  but  he  deter 
mined  to  share  the  peril.  >«  Though  He  sUy  m% 
yet  will  I  trust  in  Him.*' 

The  second  was  his  speech  during  the  Last  Sup- 
per. ^  Thomas  saith  unto  Him,  Lord,  we  know 
not  whither  thou  goest,  and  how  can  we  know  the 
way  "  (xiv.  5)  ?  It  was  the  prosaic,  incredulous 
doiibt  as  to  moving  a  step  in  the  unseen  future,  and 
yet  an  eager  inquiry  to  know  how  thu  step  was  tc 
betaken. 

The  tnird  was  after  the  Resurrection.  He  vrai 
absent^  possibly  by  accident,  perhi^w  characteria- 


Bogland  to  derived  not  Ihmi  the  Ajestle,  b«t 
Thonas  ef  Oanteibacy. 
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ticallj  —  fiom  the  flnt  MMmblj  when  Jeiof  j»d 
tppeiired.  Tbe  others  told  him  what  they  had  leen. 
He  broke  forth  into  an  exclaniation,  the  terms  of 
which  eonfcj  to  us  at  onoe  the  vehemence  of  his 
doubt,  and  at  the  same  time  the  vivid  picture  that 
his  mind  retained  of  his  Master's  form  as  he  had 
last  seen  Him  liMeis  on  the  cross.  "  Except  I  see 
in  hb  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my 
finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my 
hand  into  his  side,  I  wiJl  not,  I  cannot  believe  " 
(06  fi^  irurr«u(r«),  John  xz.  25. 

On  the  eigiith  day  he  was  with  them  at  their 
gathering,  perhaps  ui  expectjition  of  a  recurrence 
of  the  visit  of  the  previous  weeic;  and  Jesus  stood 
•mongst  them.  He  uttered  the  same  salutation, 
^  Peace  be  unto  you ;  *'  and  then  turning  to  Thomas, 
M  if  this  had  been  the  special  object  of  his  appesr- 
ance,  uttered  the  words  which  convey  as  strongly 
the  sense  of  condemnation  and  tender  reproof,  as 
those  of  Thomas  had  sbown  the  sense  of  hesitation 
and  doubt  **  Bring  thy  finger  hither  [£8«  —  as 
if  Himself  pointing  to  his  wounds]  and  see  my 
hands ;  and  bring  thy  hand  and  thrust  it  in  my 
side;  and  do  not  become  (^j^  yiyov)  unbelieving 
HkwiffTos),  but  believing  (,irtffT6s)"  **  He  answers 
to  the  words  that  llionias  had  spoken  to  the  ears 
of  his  fellow-disciples  only;  but  it  is  to  the  thought 
of  his  heart  rather  than  to  the  words  of  his  lips  that 
the  Searcher  of  hearts  answers.  ....  Eye.  ear, 
and  touch,  at  onoe  appealed  to,  and  at  once  satisfied 
—  the  form,  the  look,  the  voice,  the  solid  and  actual 
body:  and  not  the  senses  only,  but  the  mind  satis- 
fied too;  the  knowledge  that  searches  the  very  reins 
and  the  hearts;  the  love  that  loveth  to  the  end,  in- 
finite and  eternal  **  (Amokl*s  Sei'm.  vi.  238). 

The  eflhct  ^  on  Thomas  is  immediate.  The  con- 
viction  produced  by  the  removal  of  bis  doubt  be- 
came deeper  and  stronger  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  Apostles.  The  words  in  which  he  expressed 
his  belief  contain  a  &r  higher  assertion  of  his  Mas- 
ter's Divine  nature  than  is  contained  in  any  other 
expression  used  by  Apostolic  lips,  "  My  Lord,  and 
my  God.**  Some  have  supposed  that  x^pios  refers 
to  the  human,  $t6$  to  the  Divine  nature.  This  is 
too  artificial.  It  is  more  to  the  point  to  observe 
the  exact  terms  of  the  sentence,  uttered  (as  it  were) 
in  astonished  awe.  *^  It  is  then  my  Lord  and  my 
God !  "  f*  And  the  word  <*  my  **  gives  it  a  personal 
application  to  himself.  Additional  emphasis  is 
f  iren  to  this  declaration  from  its  being  the  last 
incident  narrated  in  the  direct  narrative  of  the 
Gospel  (before  the  supplement  of  ch.  xxi.),  thus 
eorresponding  to  the  opening  words  of  the  prologue. 
*»  Thus  Christ  was  acknowledged  on  earth  to  be 
what  St.  John  had  in  the  beginning  of  his  Gospel 
declared  him  to  be  from  all  eternity ;  and  the  words 
>f  Thames  at  the  end  of  the  20th  chapter  do  but 
repeat  the  truth  which  St.  John  had  stated  before  in 
!iis  own  words  at  the  b^inning  of  the  fint  *'  (Ar- 
Bold's  Serm.  vi.  401). 

The  answer  of  our  Lord  sums  up  the  moral  of 
kbe  whole  narrative;  ^t  Because <^  thou  hast  aaen  me, 


«  it  is  uselsas  to  speoulate  wbethsr  ha  obeyed  our 
Lord's  Invitation  to  examiDe  the  wounds.  The  Im- 
pression is  that  he  did  not. 

0  It  Is  obviously  of  no  dogmatio  Importance  whether 
the  words  ars  an  Mtdress  or  a  description.  That  they 
ire  the  latter,  nppean  from  the  use  of  the  nominative 
h  K^p«e(.  The  Ibnn  h  ^&f  proves  nothing,  as  this  is 
■sad  fbr  tbe  voeattve.  At  the  same  Ume  it  shonld  be 
3hsst¥sd  thai  the  passafs  is  taid  to  fVai,  atww 
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thou  haet  bdieved:  blessed  are  they  that  Iwee  nai 
seen  me,  and  yet  have  believed  "  (zx.  29).  By  tldi 
incident,  therefore,  Thomas,  ^  the  Doubting  Apos- 
tle,** is  raised  at  once  to  the  Theok^gian  in  the 
original  aense  of  the  word.  ^Ab  eo  dubitatun 
est,**  says  Augustine,  **  ne  s  nobis  dubitaretor.* 
It  is  this  feature  of  his  chanutcr  which  liaa  beee 
caught  hi  later  ages,  when  ibr  the  first  time  its 
peculiar  lesson  beoune  apparent  In  the  frnHHis 
statue  of  him  by  Thorwakisen  in  the  chardi  at 
Copenhagen,  he  stands,  the  thoughtful,  meditatiw 
skeptks,  with  tbe  rule  in  his  band  ibr  the  due 
measuring  of  evidence  and  axgument.  This  aoer.e 
was  one  of  the  &vorite  passives  of  the  English 
theologian  who  in  this  century  gave  so  great  an 
impulse  to  the  progress  of  free  inquiry  eoaiLtned 
with  fervent  belief,  of  which  'Iliomas  is  so  rwuarik- 
able  an  example.  Two  discourses  on  this  sailject 
occur  in  Dr.  Arnold's  published  voIuums  of  Ser- 
mons (v.  312,  vi.  233).  Amongst  the  last  words 
which  he  repeated  before  his  own  sudden  death 
{Life  and  Corretpondenee,  7ih  ed.  p.  617)  was  the 
biasing  of  Christ  on  the  fiidth  of  Thomas. 

In  the  N.  T.  we  hear  of  Thomas  only  twice  afCMU, 
once  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  with  (he  seven  disciples, 
where  he  is  ranked  next  after  Peter  (John  xxi.  2), 
and  again  in  the  assemblage  of  the  Apostles  afia 
the  Ascension  (Acts  i.  13). 

The  close  of  his  life  is  filled  with  traditions  ot 
legends;  which,  as  not  resting  on  Biblical  groonds, 
may  be  briefly  dispatched. 

The  earlier  traditiona,  as  believed  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury (Eus.  ff.  E.  i.  13,  in.  1;  Socrat.  H.  E,  u  19), 
represent  him  as  preaehing  in  Puthia  or  Persia, 
and  as  finally  buried  at  Edessa  (Soar.  H,  E.  iv.  18). 
Chrysostom  menticMis  his  grave  at  Edessa,  as  being 
one  of  the  four  genuine  tombs  of  Apostles;  tbe 
other  three  being  Peter,  Paul,  and  John  (//om.  m 
Utb.  26).  With  his  burial  at  Edessa  agreee  the 
story  of  his  sendbig  Thaddseus  to  Abganis  with  00 
Lord's  letter  (Eus.  A  E.  i.  18). 

The  later  traditbna  cany  him  further  East,  and 
ascribe  to  him  the  foundation  of  the 
church  in  Malabar,  whieh  still  goes  by  the 
of  *<  the  Christians  of  St  Thomas;  **  and  his  tomb 
is  shown  in  the  neighborhood.  This,  however,  is 
now  usually  regarded  as  ari^g  from  a  ooniuaioo 
with  a  falter  Thomas,  a  missionary  from  the  Nesto- 
rians. 

His  martyrdom  (whether  in  Persia  or  India)  ia 
said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  lanoe;  and  is 
comroemoimted  by  the  Latin  Church  on  December 
21,  by  the  Greek  Church  on  October  6,  and  by  the 
IndUuis  on  July  1. 

For  these  traditions  and  their  authorities,  see 
Butler's  Lieu  of  the  Sainii,  December  SI.  An 
apocryphal  "  Gospel  of  Thomas  *'  (chiefly  rektuag 
to  the  Infimcy)  published  in  Tischendorf  *8  i^Mft> 
geUa  Apocrypha,  The  Apocryphal  **  AtU  el 
Thomas  **  by  Thik>  (God!e»  Jpoayphtu).^ 

A.P.S. 

THOM'OI  (eo/iot;  [V»t  ^^ui]  OMi 
Thamah  or  Tamah  (1  Esdr.  v.  82). 

e  n  Thomaa  **  (•m^«i)Is  oadtfesd  In  the  hmt  MBS. 

d  •  The  apocryphal  *<  Aeta  of  Thomas  **  hawa  hese 
■epsAtely  pablished  by  Thllo  (Acta  S,  Jhtmm  A^m- 
fob,  etc.  Upa.  1828),  but  they  are  not  eontaioed  In  Ui 
Codtx  Jpocrypku*  (1882),  whieh  is  oonteed  to  thf 
Apocryphal  Qcspala  Tbe  text  is  bast  given  in  Tlnlr 
endorf  *S  AOa  Apottohmm  Ipooypia,  lips.  1861. 

▲ 


THORN  IN  THE  FLESH 
*  THORN  IK  THE  FLESH.    [P*in^  m. 

mil 

THORNS  Un>  THISTLBB.  Ttwrc  ippHr 
■I  ha  eifthtaai  or  tventj  Hitmw  ward>  which  point 
B  diflfennt  kioHi  of  joicklj  or  U»mj  ihmba,  but 
ib>  miUit  of  tba  pMMgci  wbera  Cho  Krenl  Wn» 
idiir  aflfanla,  for  Uia  moat  {art,  kuuIj  m  ungls 
dn  •boefa?  it  i*  poniblg  to  doids  to  injlbiiig 
ika  ■  ■■liithiiliiij  condiuun  with  ngird  to  tfatir 
lanKtin   kUutlficMioo).     Tbae  ironli  m  mi- 

^^  iDtb.A.V. 


■  to  tlie  pUiiti  thaj  d«noUi 

Ik*  iBiiM  of  aoms  tfHaoaa  pUiit  In  Judg.  li.  U,  1ft, 
wkBc  Uh  a.  Y.  indtn  it  by  "  bnnibla  "  (Uarg. 
-Ibiitl.'-^  ud  in  Fi.  IviU-g  (A.  V. '-0101111"]. 
Ilw  plant  in  qualion  i>  ni^mMd  to  be  Lyci'imi  AV 
n^wH.  or  Z.  n/rMi  (bax-thom),  both  of  which 
^Kin  oecur  in  PaltMius  (n>  SIniul,  fhr.  Pakui. 
Sm.  124.  ISA).  Uioicorida  (i.  119]  thui  ipcahi 
fli  liv  Pttu^oj-  ^' "Hia  rfaunnna,  which  hkiw  call 
ftntflumia^  otbcn  fwcocnMAo,  the  itomani 
r  Cerialu,  and  the  CarthaglDiaiia 
-ab  which  growl  uound  hedgea ;  it 
h  ibup  apina,  like  tho  oity- 
„  but  with  amaU,  obloDg,  thldi 
DioMDiida  nvntjona  Ihrta  kioda  of 
D  of  which  an  idmtiBsl  bj  Spien^l, 
a  UnUDnitkry,  with  tho  two  ipeclaa  of  i.5rr<utH 
._uon«laboie.<'  See  Belou,  Mm>w<kw  i&  i>Aw. 
Suif  (U.,  iL  ch.  TS;  KauwolQ  Tna.  bk.  UL  ch. 
B  Hnapcr  Alpiniia,  Dt  PhtU.  ^i^jgn.  p.  31; 
CcMta,  Oiovb.  L  laB.     Tba  Arabic  nama  of  thla 

pbtt  14X^1,  dUiOiaidaiticil  with  Iha  Hetnwi 
bK  it  WM  >ko  known   bj  the   oama  of  'Auitj 
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Sercral  nrietlea  of  (ha  (gg-ftot  ara  fband  Id 
Palaatino,  and  >oiim  hara  mppoaad  thai  tha  famed 
Dtad  Sea  applea  ira  tba  thiit  of  tba  8.  aoAmmm 
when  luflMing  ftom  the  aUacki  of  tome  inaeot; 
but  aee  on  thia  aabject  Tins  or  Soimm.  Tha 
lleb,  term  maj  be  ganrrio,  and  Intended  to  deoola 
any  thorn;  plant  auitable  fbr  hedge*. 

a.  Chdack  (mn:  Siar,  &riu4a,  htxotx, 
avCBq:  palimrut,  Inppa,  fHno,  tribuha),  a  word  af 
nry  uncertain  meaning  which  oceun  bi  tha  non 
of  aome  tbomr  plant  In  Ii.  nxir.  13j  Hoa.  li.  S; 
Ptot.  IXTL9;  Cant.  IL  U 1  a  K.  xir.  S,  "  tba  OlUacft 
of  Ubanm  nnt  to  the  eedar  of  Lebanon,"  eto.  Sal 
Ob  ml.  W:  "I«t  eUa«*  (A.  T.  <tliialln'l 


c). 


Lfdam  Eunpamm  la  a  natln  of  tha  aouth  of 
EBtDDe  and  tha  north  of  Aflicaj  in  the  Urecian 
■aaodt  it  ia  common  in  faadgaa  {t'ngtith   Cj/d^. 

-  Lydom  ").  Sm  alao  tha  paaaagM  in  Ucloa  and 
KaowoUT  cited  abora. 

S.  atdti  (P^n:  tt«(u«^  d)>  iiTf^r-*: 
^Ha,paU»nm)  ooenn  In  Vtm.  xi-  U,  "  The  va; 
ri  the  ilotbful  ia  ■■  u  be^  of  Ckidtk"  (A.  V. 

-  ihoru  "),  and  in  Uic  Tii.  4,  wbn  tba  A.  V.  hia 
•  brie."  Tba  Aleiaad.  LXX.,  in  the  (brmer  pai- 
^c,  btcrprMa  tbe  mculng  thue,  "  The  wsja  of 
the  ilothfiil  are  itnvcd  with  thonu.'*  Cclaiui 
yUUn6.  ii.  Ml,  nfcniiig  tba  Hab.  term   to  the 

Anbta  Ckadak  (^  Jk»),  It  «f  opinion  that  aome 


Lgtnim  SurBfaam. 

grow  iDitod  of  wheat."  Cdilni  {Hia-cb.  I.  47T) 
belieres  the  blook^hora  (/Vumu  (jpAsMfru)  it 
denoted,  bnt  thii  wouU  tiot  mit  tbe  paaage  te 
Job  jutt  quoted,  ttma  whieb  it  ia  pn^ble  that 
aome  tbcmj'  weed  of  a  quick  growth  ii  intended. 
Pertaapa  the  term  li  med  in  a  wide  «■•  to  lignil) 
inj  thomj  phinti  thIi  ofJnion  maj,  ptrhapa,  r*- 
crive  »me  ^gtA  eonflrmation  from  tha  rariotM 
imdoinga  of  tlie  Hebrew  word  m  glreu  bj  tha 
LXX.  and  Tulgata. 

*.  DnTdar  (HTI^'-  TplPoXef-  trSmbu)  b 
mcnIioDed  twice  in  connKtioD  with  tha  Heb.  kdit 
(PP),  namelj,  In  Gcn.  Ul.  IB,  "tbona  and  ttit. 
Ihi "  (A.  T.],  and  is  Hot.  1. 1,  "  tba  Ihoni  and 
the  (AiaUe  ahall  eoma  np  on  thidr  alUn."  Tba 
On*  nfSoAei  oceun  In  Uatt  tH.  IS,  •■  Do  men 
gather  fljtt  of  tUrtlee?"  See  aln  Hab.  tL  8, 
wbBmitlirandtnd'<bri(n*-b]rlhe  A.  Y.  Tfa« 
)•  lom*  dUlMiea  o(  opfadon  ■■  to  IW  plant  ai 


32SS  THOKNB  AND  THIBTLBS 
■bnii  Indintad  bj  the  Gradi  rf>ISiX«  and  [be 
Latin  iriiuliu.  Of  th«  t*a  kind)  of  Iiuid  IribuU 
nwnlioned  bj  th«  UKeb  [DincorJdei,  It.  IS; 
TheophnMiu,  But.  PtitU.  ri.  T,  {  G),  odb  ia  nip- 
powd  bf  Sprangd,  Stackfaoiue,  Royla,  and  otlnn, 
la  nSa  to  Uia  Ti-ibahit  lenttlrii,  Linn.,  tbs  oUnr 
to  tbe  ^njnfiia  Oelim  ;  but  au  SolincldcT-a  Com- 
Dieut.  on  Thnphnatui  Lc.,uid  Du  Molin  {Flort 
PotHqin  Anriamt,  p.  SOS),  wbo  Identlfla  tba  kit- 
uJu  of  Virgil  iritli  tha  CdUmirca  ealdlrapa,  Lltm. 
(••■tar-thulie").  Cd^ua  (STen^.  IL  138)  ai^ 
gnei  in  faTor  of  Iha  Fagania  Amtien,  of  wbleh 
a  flgun  ii  giren  In  Shiw'i  ThntU  (CUal.  Plant. 
Me.  2391 !  an  alao  Fonkll,  Flor.  Arat.  p.  88.  It 
b  .probable  that  elthtr  tbg  TrtMu  Mrr<i(rii, 
which,  bowarcr,  !•  not  a  ■pinj'  or  Ukrhj  plant, 
but  hajaplneaim  C)»  fruit,  or  tlM  tha  C.  eatdln^in, 
B  tlia  plant  «faicb  !•  man  paitioulariy  InlaDded  bj 
%t  mnl  dnrdar. 


THOBNB  AKD  THISTLBS 

B.  >SirlntrfTQ1^),i]iiKi(taIwajifamdhM» 
DBttloD  wltli  tha  wad  AiM  (fTIT).  ocan  In  ■» 
(tal  |dao(a  of  tbe  Habrairteiti  tt  it  ratidMl  j  tM- 
derad  bj  tba  LXX.,  xfysot,  xV«.  *^W",  *r 
pcnrrit,  {qpai.  Aocoiduig  to  Abn'lUl,  dtcd  1^ 
Cahiiu  (Bier*.  0. 188),  "tha  Saonir  (^4^)  rf 

tha  Arabakathomjtnii  Itiia^edeaoT  5i^ 

I  whkh  don  tiat  pnidnoa  friiit."     Hs  tborDj  pi 


In  I 


e  BiUi 


land*  than  difltnnt  Uixla  of  atnaiaBcea  lodt  h 
PaUuna  acyieatn  (Cbriat'a  Thoni),  and  XiMjflt^ 
^ma  ChruUi  tfaia  lattv  plant  h  Ui*  iwU  of  tbt 
Araba,  Mblah  growa  abowkntlj  In  Sjria  and  PiJ- 
tMlna,  both  in  wet  and  dt?  placaj  Dr.  Hooktr 
Dotload  a  apaoimao  nearij  W  teat  binfa,  aptadin^ 
aa  wida(r  m  ■  good  Owarwit  ilai  in  Eagland.    Hh 


imM  IVingta  tha  bania  of  tba  Jordan,  and  floiiTitbca 
on  tba  nianbj  banki  of  tha  Laka  of  TIbcriu;  U 
ibrmi  dtbrr  a  ibnib  or  a  tne,  and,  Indeed,  1>  quite 
nimnHHi  all  orcr  tha  sountij.  Tba  Aiaba  bivo  Uie 
teraii  Snt™,  Sidra,  DhAl,  f/nhco,  which  appnrto 
denote  altfaer  variatica  or  difftrent  ipeciea  of  Pulia- 
rvt  and  2aipJnii,  or  dlStecnt  itatat  parhapa  of 
the  aame  tne ;  but  it  ii  a  difficult  DMtler  to  aaalgn 
to  each  lU  particular  ^iflcalion.  The  Jf niMu 
(V^n)  of  la.  TiL  le,  Ir.  13,  pnibablf  dcnotfa 
lome  ipeciea  of  Zii^m.  Tfa«  "crown  of  thonu" 
■hicb  waa  putbi  deHakin  apon  our  Lord'*  head  jiut 
■xhn  hb  cruclfliion,  waa  probablj  oampoaad  of 
;bs  Ihomj  twlga  of  the  ntit  {Zir^iii  Spina 
VhriMti)  mentioneil  above;  bdng  oommon  emj- 
where,  thej  could  nadilj  be  procvrtd.  "Tfali 
piant,"  aaja  Haaielquiat  (Trnv.  p.  S!8B),  wai  107 
mita.ila  lor  the  purpna,  aa  It  hat  mtny  ihaqi 
Ihoma,  and  itt  flailbio,  [4iuit,  and  round  branchet 
aiigbt  eaallr  ba  phiited  in  the  form  of  a  crown :  and 
itbtt.  In  m;  opinion,  icemt  to  be  the  gnateat  proof 
•S  inat  the  leavea  much  mtmble  thoae  of  Itj,  at 
ihej  are  a  rary  deep  green."  Perhaps  the  enemiea 
.t  Chriat  would  bare  a  plant  Kimewhat  raerabliTig 
that  with  which  ampavii  and  gcnenlt  wars  uaed 
ID  bo  crowned,  that  thire  misbt  be  adumnf  eirn 
StIU,  aa  RommUUer  (Sfi. 


BoL  p.  aoi)  nmarkt,  "  Cbera  being  to  man;  Undi 
of  thornj  planta  in  Paleetine,  all  conjectura  nniit 
temaln  uncertain,  and  can  nerer  lend  to  anj  nlit. 
hctorj  rault."  Altfaou|;h  it  11  not  pooibk  to  Bj 
upon  anj-  one  definite  Hebrew  word  aa  the  npr«- 
tentatiie  of  an;  kind  of  "  thiitk,"  yet  then  can  bt 
no  doubt  tbti  plant  muit  be  ooaidonall;  aUodad  to 
Ht«Mlqni(t  ( T'-ng.  p.  SO),  notioed  tb  apeclc*  o( 
CifAd  and  Cnici  on  the  road  between  Jeraaalon 
and  Rama;  and  Hin  Beaolbrt  apeakl  of  giant 
tbiatln  of  the  height  of  a  man  on  bocaefewsk,  which 
afae  law  near  the  ruini  of  Fellhlm  ( Eg^m  S^ 
and  Syrian  Shrina,  Ii.  ib,  50}.  We  mnat  ihn 
DoUca  another  thonif  plant  a 
■mti,  the  nat-hamiw  (Owr 
corert  enUn  flalda  and  plahii  botb  in  Egypt  uii 
PalcaUne,  and  which,  at  Haariquiat  aaja  (p.  ttci, 
la  no  doubt  ivfert«d  to  in  aoma  parte  of  tba  Hol; 
dcriptute. 

Dr.  Thomton  (Lani  md  BcA,  p.  G9)  IDa- 
tntea  Ii.  mill.  t9,  "  the  people  aball  be  aa  (be 
burning  of  Ume,  aa  thoma  cut  up  ahall  thej  b> 
burned  In  the  fin."  bj  the  tiidlawing  obeerntk^, 
"  Tboae  people  yonder  are  cutting  np  thorm  wilb 
tbtlr  miHockt  and  pnming-hookt,  and  gathatof 
tbem  Into  bundtn  lo  ba  IvniKd  in  tbeae  tumlogi 


«  ifokiB  «f  antlnlj  to 


THOEOW 

M  nerar  cot  up^  but  let  on  fire  when  they  grow. 
tbej  mn  cut  «y  onlj  for  the  lime-kib/*  See  also 
p.  34S  tv  othOT  Sviptond  aIliuioiu.a        W.  H. 

•  THOROW,  Ex.  xiT.  16  (A.  V.)*  in  the  ed. 
of  16U,  tbe  old  ibnn  for  «<  through."  H. 

•  THOBOWOUT,  originaUj  in  Num.  uviU. 
0,  b«i  aopenadad  hj  *•  throughout"  U. 

•  THOUGHT.  The  phraae  *'to  take  thought " 
hiMdmthe  A.  v.  (1  Sun.  iz.  6;  Matt.  vi25,27, 
tt,  31,  84,  X.  19,  and  the  parallel  paasages)  in  the 
Moae  oC  **  to  be  anxious  "  (Gr.  fA^ptfUfM-  So 
often  in  tlie  older  English  writers.  A. 

THBA'OIA  {BpoKlch  ^)*     A  Thracian  horse- 
man is  inddentaUj  mentioned  in  S  Maoc.  zii.  85, 
apptfentij  one  of  the  body-gmid  of  Gorgias,  i^er* 
Dorof  Idumssa  under  Antiochun  Eptphanes.  Thrace 
St  thia  period  included  the  whole  of  the  country 
withiu  the  bonndsry  of  the  Strymon,  the  Danube, 
sad  the  ooaets  of  the  .£gean,  Propontis,  and  Euz- 
^  —  all  ibe  r^on,  in  fiust,  now  comprehended  in 
Bnlgana  and  Boumelia.     In  the  early  times  it  was 
inhabited  by  a  number  of  tribes,  each  under  its 
own  chief,  living  a  name  of  its  own  and  preserving 
ks  own  cosloma,  although  the  same  genend  cbarao- 
ker  of  ferocity  and  addiction  to  plunder  prevailed 
throughout.    Tbucydides  describes  the  limits  of 
the  country  at  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
when  Sitaloes  king  of  the  Odrysas,  who  inhabited 
the  vaUey  of  the  Hebrus  (iforirca),  had  acquired 
a  predominant  power  in  the  country,  and  derived 
what  waa  for  thoee  days  a  krge  revenue  from  it 
This  revenue,  however,  seems  to  have  arisen  mainly 
ooi  of  his  raUtioos  with  the  Greek  trading  commu* 
nities  established  on  difoent  points  of  his  seaboard. 
Some  d  the  dans,  even  within  the  limits  of  his  do- 
Btnioo,  still  retained  their  independence!  but  after 
the  establishment  of  a  Macedonian  dynasty  under 
Ljsimaohns.  the  central  authority  became  more  pow- 
crfal;  and  the  wars  on  a  large  scale  which  followed 
the  death  of  Alexander  furnished  employment  for 
the   martial   tendencies  of   the   Thradans,   who 
bond  a  -**"**'»^  for  their  services  as  mercenaries 
evsywhen.      Cavalry  wss   the  arm  which   they 
ducAy  furnished,  the  rich  pastures  of  Boumelia 
sboonduig  in  hones.    From  that  region  came  the 
pester  part  cf  Sitalces*  cavah7,  amountiug  to 
Dcariy  60,000. 

The  only  other  paaage,  if  any,  contahdng  an 
sflvkn  to  Thraoe,  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  is 
Gen.  z.  S,  where  ^  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  sons 
af  Japhet,  who  are  enumerated,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  eponymous  representatives  of  d^^ut  branches 
Bf  the  Japhetian  family  of  nations  —  Tira$  has  by 
some  been  suppoeed  to  mean  Thraoe;  but  the  only 
gnonJ  for  this  identification  is  a  fiuicied  similarity 
betwesn  the  two  names.  A  stronger  likeness,  how- 
ever, might  be  urged  between  the  name  Turas  and 
that  of  the  Tyrai-  or  Tyrseni,  the  anceston  of  the 
Italian  Etroaeans,  whom,  on  the  strength  of  a 
kcal  tndition,  Herodotus  places  in  Ly<Ua  in  the 
■nt«.hiitorical  times.  Stnibo  brings  forward  sev- 
nsi  focts  to  show  that,  in  the  early  ages,  Thra- 
cisBi  adsted  on  the  Asiatie  as  well  as  the  Euro- 
fssa  ibora;  bat  this  eireumstance  fiimishes  vecy 
Htb  help  towards  the  identification  refemd  to. 


•  On  the  BIbUoal  names  cf  them  and  Ihlslle, 
Oletrlsh^  Jh*mmdbtmgm  fkr  Snnttitdu  Wmtfm* 
,  PPL  »^  (Lrfpa.  IBM).  H. 


THBBSHOLBS,  THE      82S9 

(Herodotos,  L  04,  t.  8  ff.;  Tbucydides,  iL  97* 
Tadtus,  AwnoiL  iv.  35;  Uont  &aU  1  0.) 

J.  W.  R 

THBASE'AS  (epcuroMi:  TharnoM),  Fft- 
ther  of  ApoOonius  (1).    3  Mace.  iii.  5.     [AroTi* 

liOSIUB.] 

*  THREAD.    [Hakdicrait,  6;  Lacs.] 

THREE  TAVERNS  (Tp«7f  To^iyirait  Tru 
Taberna)j  a  station  on  the  Appiaii  Road,  along 
which  St  Paul  travelled  from  Putedi  to  Roma 
(Acts  xxviii.  16).  The  distances^  reckoning  soutb* 
ward  from  Rome,  are  given  as  follows  in  the  Anl^- 
nine  Idntrary^  **to  Arioia,  16  miles;  to  rhrii 
Taverns,  17  miles;  to  Appii  Forum,  IC  miles;*' 
and,  comparing  this  with  what  is  observed  klB 
abug  the  line  of  road,  we  have  no  difficulty  In 
coming  to  the  oondusion  that  **  Three  Tavenu  '* 
was  near  the  modem  Cisttma.  For  details  see 
the  Diet,  of  Creek  and  Rom.  Otog,  ii.  1226  b 
12916. 

Just  at  this  point  a  road  came  in  from  Antium 
on  the  coast.  This  we  learn  from  what  Cicero  says 
of  a  journey  frx>m  that  place  to  his  villa  at  Formia 
{AtL  ii.  12).  There  is  no  doubt  that ''  Three  Tav- 
erns'*  was  a  frequent  meeting-place  of  travellers. 
The  point  of  interest  as  regards  St  Paul  is  that  he 
met  here  a  group  of  Christians  who  (like  a  previous 
group  whom  he  had  met  at  Atpii  Foaum)  came 
from  Rome  to  meet  hira  in  consequence  of  having 
heard  of  his  arrival  at  Puteou.  A  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  kind  of  hitercourse  along  the  Appiaa 
Way  is  supplied  by  Josephus  {AnL  xvii.  12,  §  1)  in 
his  account  of  the  journey  of  the  pretender  Herod* 
Alexander.  He  landed  at  Puteoli  (Diccearchia)  to 
gahi  over  the  Jews  that  were  there;  and  **when 
the  report  went  about  him  that  ha  was  coming  to 
Rome,  the  whole  multitude  of  the  Jews  that  were 
there  went  out  to  meet  him,  ascribing  it  to  Dirint 
Providence  that  he  had  so  unexpectedly  escaped.*' 

J.  S.  IL 

THRESHINQ.    [Agriculture,  1.  43  f.] 

•  THRESHINQ  -  FLOOR.  [Aobicul* 
TURK;  Ruth,  Book  OF.] 

THRESHOLD.  1.  (See  Gate.)  S.  Of 
the  two  words  so  rendered  in  A.  V.,  one,  mipl^ 
(An,^  seems  to  mean  sometimes,  as  the  Targnu 
ezplams  it,  a  prqectiug  beam  or  corbel,  at  a  higher 
point  than  the  threshold  properly  so  called  (Es. 
is.  3,  X.  4, 18). 

THRESHOLDS,  THE  05??Kn :  fp  rf 
avyayaytufi  vetUlmia),  This  word,*  ha-Am^pgd^ 
appean  to  be  inaccuretely  rendered  in  Neh.  xii. 
25,  though  its  real  force  has  perhaps  not  yet  beea 

discovered.    The  «  house  of  the  Asuppim  **  (H^S 

D^QPtj!7)i  ^'  >impiy  **the  Asuppim/*  is  mco- 
tioned  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  16, 17,  as  a  part,  probably  a 
gate,  of  the  indosure  of  the  <*  House  of  Jehovah," 
t.  e.  the  Tabernacle,  as  established  by  David  —  ap- 
parently at  its  S.  W.  comer.  The  allusion  in  Noi, 
xii.  85  is  undoubtedly  to  the  same  phuse,  as  is 
shown  not  only  by  the  identity  of  the  name,  but 
by  the  reference  to  Davki  (ver.  24;  compare  1  Chr. 
xsT.  1).    Anjipim  is  deiivad  from  a  root  signifying 


a  1^91P:  aUpiort  limm  (sss Oes. p.  lUl) 


Uia  AiDppiin  "  wu,  It  ii  nridul;  eiplained  b}  tbe 
kiicogniphen  h  ■  •tore^smber  ((icMnini),  or  ■ 
|il*M  of  uwnibl]'  [Ftlnt,  Bertliau).  Tha  LSX. 
In  1  Chr.  nd.  him  aTicat  'Emfift     "  ' 


7  bud  Uk  Tu- 
fun  tmiat  ths  word  b;  ^S*^!  "  '  UdM,''  *•  it 
dnlring  It  lh>m  ^p.  G. 

THRONE  (HpS),  The  Habrew  ttrm  luti 
■pplKt  to  uij  denied  Ht  occupied  \>j  t,  pmoi 
In  autboritj,  wbttbtr  m  hljib-pritat  (1  Sun,  1,  »), 

Kia  (P).  cuil.  B),  or  t.  milit«7  ahl«f  (Jer.  i.  IS; 
tue  of  a  obalr  Ln  m  ootuCiT  wbtn  the  uiui 
poatnm  mn  aqiuttlng  ud  ncUning,  vHit»]]tlDi( 
KgUdtd  u  k  ijinbol  of  dlenltf  (S  K.  i*.  10;  Pn» 
Ix-  li)'  In  order  to  ipecify  w  throne  in  our  leni 
of  the  term,  It  wu  neceanr;  U>  kdd  to  C'i$i  th 
■otion  of  royally:  bencc  the  ft«quent  occurrence  i 
inch  eiptHloni  *■  "  tbe  throne  of  the  kingdom 


SOI). 


n(Uj»rf. ' 


(Dent.  ttU.  IS;  1  R.  1.  4S;  2  Chr.  rll.  IS).  Th 
•hmclrHetfc  feature  In  the  royil  tbroiw  wu  lb 
llevrntlon:  Salomon'!  throne  WH  ippmcbed  by  ili 
■lep*  (1  K.  I.  IS:  3  Chr.  U.  18):  M<d  Jtfaotih-i 
thnna  U  deicribad  u  "  high  lud  tilted  up  "  [li.  ri 
1).  The  meterUli  uid  workmMubip  were  coetlj 
tbtt  of  Solomon  !■  dcKribed  u  a  "  throne  of  li'ory ' 
(t.  (,  inlaid  with  i^'orj]^  and  overlaid  with  pun 
gold  in  all  parte  eicept  where  tbe  [voij  wu  appar- 
ent It  wu  Fumlebnl  with  utbi  or  "  ttaji,"  after 
tbe  nunner  of  tbe  Auyrian  cbair  of  etale  depicted 
aboT*.  The  ilepi  wen  alio  lined  witii  pain  of 
Uona,  tliQ  num^  of  them  being  prrhapa  detlj^fned 
to  eormpond  with  Uiat  of  Ibe  Iribea  of  lenet. 
Ai  to  the  him  of  the  chair,  we  an  onlj  Informni 
in  1  K.  I.  IS,  thai  "  the  top  wu  niund  behind  " 
{appamtlj  maaning  dUier  that  the  back  wu 
RKinded  off  at  the  top,  or  tbat  then  wu  a  olr- 
nlir  auMpj  orer  It):  in  lieu  of  thii  particnlar  we 
•»  toU  b  3  Chr.  li.  ]g  that  ••there  wu  a  fxitataai 
if  gold,  batened  to  (be  tliront,"  but  the  rerbai 
•gnemmt  of  the  deaeiiptiona  [n  other  rteptcta  Irada 
to  tbe  pteiunptinn  that  thii  nrlatlon  arliee  out  of 
•  eomipted  text  (Tbeniui,  Comm.  In  1  K.  t . 
'  cfa  li  hvored  bj  the  bet  tha 


TRTTKDBB 

lamu  B^^  and   Ibe    Hepbal    km  CniHft^ 
mr  ixjwhen  ^e.    Tta  Uag  Mt  on  hi*  Unne  <■• 

te  occaiiona,  u  wten  granting  andWricf  (1  K, 
IB,  uil.  10;  Eith.  f.  I),  receinng  homage  (i 
li.  19],  or  admUiiatering  juilice  (Pnar.  n.  8|. 
.  aucb  time*  he  ^ipeared  Id  hii  njal  nks  (1  K. 
IL  10;  Jon.  Ui.  Sj  Aoli  liL  Bl).     Tlie  thncM 
M  tbe  ijniboJ  of  lupreme  power  and  dignttj  {Geii- 
.  M),  and  hence  wu  attributed  to  JeiKxab  lotb 
rapect  to  hi*  hearenlj  abode  (P*.  li  4,  eoL  19i 
1*.  Uri.  1 ;  Acta  vli.  49;  Kef.  ir.  3),  w  to  tua  eutU? 
lOde  at  JfTuaaluu  (Jer.  lil.  IT),  and  moR  |iBrtieD- 
rl;  in  the  Temple  (Jer.   iriL  li;  Ea.  aliiL  T). 
imllarlj  "  lo  lit  upon  the  Umna  "  implied  the  ex- 
ciaeof  ngal  pows  (UeoL  irii.  18;  1  K.  iri.  11: 
K.I,  30;  £ith.i.ShUMi  >■  to  ait  upon  thethtooe 
of  another  pettoo,"  HUoeaeioD  lo  llie  rojal  dignitj 
(1 K.  1  13).  In  Neh.  lii.  T,  Uw  torn  ciuf  ii  applied 
to  tbe  offiida]  nddene*  of  tbe  gonmar,  wbicb  ap- 
pear) to  hare  been  eltbs-  on  or  near  to  tbe  eitj 

iiL  w.  ua 

TUUHHIH.     [Dbu  A>t>  TmmuM.] 
THUNDER  (CPri).    In  a  phjvcsl  pmot  ol 

g  the  lummer  montbi  in  Palatine  and  llie  a^ja- 
nt  counlriea.  >raDi  (be  middle  of  Aptil  to  tbe 
middle  of  Sepleniber  it  i*  banllj  era-  beard.  Bob. 
hiiou,  indeed,  mcctioni  an  intance  at  tbuDder  in 
tbe  tarlj  part  of  Hay  (Jiriemrtitt,  1.  490),  and 
KuMcU  in  Julj  (Jlltfpo,  ii.  S8S),  but  Id  tmh  ewe 
It  ii  ilaled  to  be  a  njoat  unuanal  emit.  Ucuee  it 
wu  •elected  bj  Samuel  u  a  atriking  eifnaaioo  ef 
the  DiTlne  diipleuure  towardi  tbe  Ivaalitn:  "  li 
11  not  wheat  banat  ttMlay  y  I  will  call  ^lOD  tbe 
Lerd.and  beiballie»d  thtmdaand  ratn"  <1  Sam. 
lii.  17J,     Hain  In  barrat  waa  deemed  a*  cstfaor- 

rame  uaerli  that  he  bad  nenr  wltoaaed  i(  in  tbe 
latta-  part  of  June  or  in  Ju)j  (Cbww.  on  Am.  t>. 
7):  the  am*  obaermtiona  ■ppl)- eqtiall j  to  tbniidrr 
wbleh  !•  rarel;  nnaocompanied  with  lain  (Ifnill, 
386).  In  tbe  iniaginatit*  phikaopbi  ti 
tbe  Hebrtwi,  thundv  wu  ngarded  u  tbe  voice  of 
Jebonh  (Job  uxrii.  a,  4,  b,  il,  B;  IH.  iiiii.  II. 
xxli.  3-S;  IL  ID.  30,  SI),  who  dwelt  brblnd  tbe 
■  (P*.  Uni,  7).  Henee  thunder  li 
occaaionallj  dacribed  in  Ibe  Hebrew  b;  tbe  tetm 
•■  voiea  "  (Ei,  ii.  S3, 38;  1  Sam.iii.  17>.  Ueoca 
the  people  in  tbe  Go^  enppoeed  that  th*  Tolee  of 
the  eound  of  Ibando-  (John  ni.  39). 
to  tbe  mind  ti  (be  Jew,  the  (jmbol 
of  UlTine  power  (Pe.  iiii.  3,  Ax.),  and  letigiana 
10;  3  Sam.  uil.  14;   H*.  Inrii.  IS:  la. 


i  Ber,  Y 


,  B). 


the  inelmment  of  bii  wi 
u  during  tbe  plague  of  hall  in  ligrpt  (Ex.  ii.  33, 
pmnnlgation  of  tbe  Law  (Ki.  tix.  IG), 
mfltute  of  the  Pbiliatina  (1  Sam.  ra. 
rben  tbe  laraeUle*  demanded  a  hing  (1 


.  (1^ 


1,17).    Thete 


Pt.»0) 
in  Jot 
when  the  "  thuDder  of  hi*  power  "  i*  eo» 
trailed  with  tbe  >' little  portico,"  or  latfaer  the^c* 
lie  alii^itr  that  can  ha  beard.  In  Job  mix.  IB 
liittanalatkn  fir  "a  flowing  ■■*■»' 
W.  UB. 


THTATIKA 
THTATI'RA  (evdrt^s,  t^--  tMfti  Ilfntt- 
rtmarmmi.  A  dt J  on  tiM  Ljeat,  fnandad  bf  Sdeo- 
vm  tTwtor.  It  WM  one  or  Ott  ii»aj  Maodonun 
(sknic*  aBtahlithftl  in  Asm  Miner,  in  tha  «^ud  .of 
Ihi  dolniction  of  tbg  Feniin  nnpin  by  Alcun- 
itv.     it  iK7  to  the  fefl  of  tfaa  nad  ironi  ■■crgwnni 

>biek  irpuiita  tba  villij  oT  tbe  Ciiiu  (Snl-,.f- 
nbMi)  Jk^Kn  tlul  of  tbo  UHnm,  od  tbo  verj  oon- 

tK^«ned  within  tin  oh.  ind  lOniMliiHs  within  tha 

tkiKt.  Jt  nrtjs  tima  It  hid  honie  tha  nuD«  of 
Pckjpi^  SemLrmoui,  u>d  EuhippiL  At  the  coni- 
t  of  the  Chriittui  an,  tba  Umceilonian 
I  pnpondanlad  u  to  nira  ■  dlatliietiTa 
Lothe  populmtion;  and  Strmlo  simply  callt 
'  itonjp     The  origina]  inbabiUnli 

]  diHribut*]  in  buokiti  round 
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iboot,  vtun  Tlfdin  ma  foundgd.  Two  ol  lfati% 
tha  inhiUUota  of  which  are  teniLed  AirBi  and 
Ntigdtm,  tn  notioed  in  an  inacription  of  the  Ro- 
man  timca^  Tha  raourcoa  of  tha  n«ghl>orin^  re* 
l^on  maj  b«  in&fred.  both  from  tha  nania  Kuhlppiu 
and  from  the  magnituda  of  tiia  boot;  which  wsi 
carriod  off  in  a  fenaj  conducted  johiti/  hj  Knmcnm 
of  I'er^amua  and  a  forca  detached  i)j  the  Uoiuan 
admiral  from  QuiB,  during  the  war  adjust  Anti- 
oehua.  During  th*  campalicn  of  K.  c.  190,  'Ih;^ 
■tlra  fbnuad  the  baaa  of  tb«  king'a  opeiationi;  iiid 
iftn  bia  defeat,  which  took  (due  onlj  a  few 
niiha  to  tha  aouth  of  the  eltj,  it  nubmitled,  at  tba 
aanw  tiaie  with  it!  neiehbra'  HaRiwaia-nii-Sipj'lui. 
lo  tha  Uomaiu,  and  wu  included  in  Ihr  temlorj 
hihIb  dtv  bj  thaiu  U>  thalr  all;  the  Perganieiia 

During  the  omtiniuinog  of  tba  Attnllc  djnutT 


ThjatI 

'AjKtin  Kareelj  ^jpaai*  in  hiilarji  and  of  tha 
nrioiM  Inacriptiona  which  hiTa  lieea  fijuad  on  the 
«lt,  DOW  called  Ai  Biaor,  not  ona  unaquinicallj 
bdangi  to  aariier  tima  Uian  thoae  of  the  Koman 
fmpn-  "nie  proaperitj  of  the  dtj  lapmi  to  have 
raiiiinl  ■  DBW  impulae  under  Teipaiiin,  whoM  ac- 
fnaintatKa  with  the  Eaat,  pravioualjr  to  mounting 
tha  nnpcnai  thnXM,  ma;  have  directed  hu  attca- 
llaa  to  tha  dei-alopmant  of  tha  Raouroea  of  tbe 
kiltie  dliea.  A  hlUnguDl  inacription,  in  Greek 
■id  Latin,  belouglng  to  tba  letter  part  of  bit  rd|{i)| 
■bowi  him  to  bare  reatorad  tbe  rowU  in  the  dotnun 
■f  Thjilln.  Fnfla  olhen,  between  thii  (in*  and 
Oal  of  CaneaUa,  there  ia  etidence  oF  the  eiietenea 
itvaaj  corponle  guilda  in  the  city.  Biiien,  pot- 
Hfi,  taimen,  weann,  roUnuhen,  and  djera  (el 
Aa^it)  are  aneciallj  mentioned.  Of  theaa  lait 
Itate  ii  a  notice  in  no  leai  than  thna  inacriptiona, 
IB  Iha^  dyeing  apparently  formed  an  impOTtant  part 
<r  the  indnatrial  acti'lty  of  Tliyatln,  *a  It  did  of 
AMif  CalaMa  Hid  Lwdkea.  With  thia  guild 
tee  an  ba  tw  dooM  ti»t  If  dta,  the  nller  of  por- 


ple  (Uifa  (wop^p^raXii) 


genealogiflb 
tbeTameni 


Ms;  and  i 
probabiy  U 


cipal  deity  of  the  city  wai  Apollo,  wer. 
Jte  lun-god  under  the  lurnvne  Tyrim- 
HI  no  doubt  introduced  by  the  Haee- 
ilata.  for  the  nauie  it  Maoedonian.  fini 
mythical  kingi  of  Hacedonla,  whom  tbt 

placed  before  PeidiccM  — the  lint  of 
Ic  that  Hetodotui  and  Tbucydidea  lec 

K,  called;  theolber  two  being  Carnmu 

manlfeitly  Inipenonationi  of  the  chirj 
t.  The  Inacriptloni  of  Thjutira  gin 
be  tltlea  ef  wpiwohit  u>d  wp.riri^ 
I  ipedal  prlealnaed  wu  attached  to  hii 

priattaeoT  ANemii  la  alao  mentioned, 
a  adminialntrii  of  a  cult  derind  flvm 
tlmaa  at  tha  city,  and  limilar  tn  Ha 
latof  tbvEphsian  Artamla.  AnotbM 
,  of  an  ntnmely  cnrioni  nature,  which 
TaraUn,  aeami  to  han  been  troiight 
NXM  tt  tha  eamotad  Jawi  p*  the  dk 
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pened  tribes.  A  fiuie  stood  outside  the  mdls, 
dedicated  to  Sambnika^^ihe  name  of  the  libjl 
who  is  sotuetimes  called  Chaldean,  sometimes  Jew- 
bhf  sometimes  Persian  —  in  the  midst  of  an  in- 
dosure  designated  "the  Chald«an*s  court"  (rov 
Xa\9«dov  w9pl$o\ot)'  llils  seems  to  lend  an 
illustration  to  the  obscure  passage  in  Rer.  ii.  90, 
21,  which  Grotius  interprets  of  the  wife  of  the 
bishop.  The  drawback  against  the  commendation 
bestowed  upon  the  angel  of  the  Thyatiran  church 
is  that  be  tolerates  *'  that  woman,  that  Jesebel, 
who,  professing  hoidf  to  be  a  prophetess,  teaches 
and  deludes  my  servants  into  committing  fornica- 
tion and  eating  things  offervd  to  idols."  Time, 
howe\'er,  is  given  her  to  repent;  and  this  seems  to 
imply  a  form  of  religion  which  had  become  con- 
dentnable  from  the  admixture  of  foreign  alloy, 
rather  than  one  idolatrous  ab  iniUo.  Now  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  in  Thyatira  there  was  a 
great  amalgamation  of  races.  Uitin  inscriptions 
are  frequent,  indicating  a  considerable  influx  of 
Italian  immigrants;  and  in  some  Greek  inscriptions 
many  lnUn  words  are  introduced.  Latin  and 
Greek  names,  too,  are  found  accumulated  on  the 
same  individuals, — such  as  Titus  Antonius  Alfenus 
Arignotus,  and  Julia  Severina  Stratonicis.  But 
amaJgamatiou  of  different  races,  In  pagan  nstions, 
always  went  together  with  a  ii^iicretisni  of  diflerent 
religions,  rvery  relation  of  life  having  its  religious 
sanction.  If  the  sibjl  Sanibatha  was  really  a 
Jewess,  lendhig  her  aid  to  this  proceeding,  and  not 
discountenanctvl  by  the  authorities  of  the  Judaso- 
Christian  church  at  Thyatira,  both  the  censure  and 
its  qualification  become  easy  of  explanation. 

It  seems  also  not  improliable  ihrni  the  imagery 
of  the  description  in  Rev.  ii.  18,  6  fx^^  '''^^^ 
h^aXfiohs  avTov  wt  <p\iya  Tvp6t^  iral  ol  ir69tt 

alnov  8fu>(oi  x'^^^^^^^^Pi  ^^y  ^^^  ^'^^^  '"S' 
ge«ted  by  the  current  pagan  representations  of  the 
tuteUry  deity  of  the  city.  See  a  parallel  case  at 
toyma.     [Smyrna.] 

Besides  the  cults  which  have  been  mentioned, 
ihere  is  evidence  of  a  deification  of  Rome,  of  Ha- 
drian, and  of  the  imperial  family.  Games  were 
celebrated  in  honor  of  Tyrimnas,  of  Hercules,  and 
of  the  leigning  emperor.  On  the  coins  before  the 
imperial  times,  the  heads  of  Bacchus,  of  Athen^ 
and  of  Cybele,  are  also  found :  but  the  inscriptions 
only  indicate  a  cult  of  the  Ust  of  these. 

(Stmbo,  ziiL  c.  4;  Pliny,  ff.  N.  t.  81;  Uv. 
nxTii.  8, 21,  U;  Poly  bins,  xvi.  1,  xxxii.  26;  Steph- 
anos Bysant  tub  v.  evctrttpa;  Boeckh,  Inscript, 
Gr^c  Thyatir.y  especially  Nos.  8484-^490 ;  Suidas, 
V.  Xofi^Brii  ^ian,  Var.  Hist.  xii.  35;  Qinton, 
F,  H.  U.  221;  Hoffinann,  Grieehefdand,  ii.  1714.) 
J.  W.  B. 

THTIKB  WOOD  {^6Kop  Bi^ow:  U<fnum 
ihyinum)  occurs  onoe  only,  namely,  in  Rer.  zviii. 
12,  where  the  margin  has  "  sweet "  (wood).  It  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  valuable  articles  of  com- 
merce that  should  be  found  no  more  in  Babylon 
(Rome),  whose  fall  is  here  predicted  by  St  John. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  wood  here  spoken 
ii  is  that  of  the  Thujfa  artioulata^  Desfont.,  the 
CaBiirU  quadrivahU  of  present  botanists.  This 
tne  was  much  prised  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  on  sooount  of  Uie  beauty  of  its  wood  for 
farious  ornamental  purposes.  K  is  the  0v*ia  of 
Tbsophrastus  {BisL  PlatU.  til.  4,  $§  2,  6);  the 
^b^w  ivKov  of  Dioscoridcs  (L  21).  By  the  Bo- 
mas  the  tiee  was  called  ciCriis,  this  wood  cUrum, 
It  Is  a  native  of  Barbaiy,  and  grows  to  the  height 
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of  16  to  85  foet  Pfiny  {H,  N.  xiU.  15,  Mja  iMl 
the  cUnu  is  foond  abundantly  is  ManritanU.  He 
speaks  of  a  mania  amongst  his  coantryBMD  for 
tables  made  of  its  wood;  and  tcUs  us  that  when 
the  Roman  buiics  wen  upbraided  by  their  hoabanda 
for  their  extravagance  hi  pearla,  they  raftortad  npon 
them  their  excessive  fondncas  for  tables  made  of 
this  wood.  Fabukras  prices  were  given  for  tables 
and  other  onuunental  furniture  made  of  dtms  wood 
(see  Pliny,  L  c).  The  Greek  and  Roman  wiitcn 
frequently  allude  to  this  wood.  See  a  number  cf 
rsfenoflBs  hi  Celfius,  Hierob,  u.  S».    Thr  nti  of 


3%ttya  aniadaim. 

the  mosque  at  Cordova,  built  in  the  9th  cent.,  is 
of  •<  thyine  wood  "  (Loudon^s  Arborttwn,  ir.  3463). 
Lady  Callcott  says  the  wood  is  dark  nut-brown, 
close  grained,  and  very  flragranta  The  resin 
known  by  the  name  of  Sandarach  is  the  ptridnee 
of  this  tree,  which  befongs  to  the  tjprew  lite 
( CuprttuneiB)^  of  the  oat.  order  Comjeng. 

W.  H. 

TTBETRIAS  (TiiBtpi^:  Tiberins),  a  dtj  in 
the  time  of  (Christ,  on  the  Sea  of  GaHke;  first 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  (John  vi.  I,  2S, 
xxi.  1),  and  then  by  Joaephus  (AnL  xviiL,  BeL 
Jud.  ii.  0,  §  1),  who  states  that  it  was  boOt  bj 
Herod  Antipas,  and  was  named  by  him  in  hooof 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  It  was  probably  a  new 
town,  and  not  a  restored  or  enbu'ged  one  mevdy; 
for  "Rakkath**  (Josh.  xk.  85),  which  b'aaM  in 
the  Talmud  to  have  occupied  the  ssme  position, 
lay  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (if  we  insist  cm  tb« 
boundaries  as  Indicated  by  the  dearest  passages) 
whereas  Tiberias  appears  to  have  been  within  the 
limiU  of  Zebulun  (Matt.  iv.  13).  See  Winer 
Reatw.  ii.  610.  Tlie  same  remark  may  be  made 
respecUng  Jerome*s  statement,  that  Tiberias  sa»> 
oeeded  to  the  plsee  of  the  eariier  ChinneRth  ((M»- 
mattieon^  sub  Tooe);  for  this  htter  town,  as  tmy 


•  "ItlslilBiily 
no  doubt,  psaventinf  the 
the  Inflomee  of  the  air**  ( 


ofiMaiSsaB 
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I*  aivd  ttatu  tint  mune  IMrV.  mult  hm  1«aD 
htte  nottb  Ifaui  the  die  ofi' 'Hbcriu  Ttas 
Ifniatj  wiUi  irhjeh  It*  Kanun  nune  fan  ^idhend 
utk  ^M  (ne  ta/i-a)  Incliata  the  nine  Eict;  fbr, 
pmnllj  •pHklog.  fbndgn   uniea  In  ihe  ICiut  mp- 
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nnd  ft«a  tbe  tutin  dklect,  h  «.  9.  EpipbunU  for 
UiBdiatli  (J«h.  lii.  35),  I'lliDjTii  for  TMlmnr 
|!Qir.  TiU.  4).  Ptalemnii  for  Akka  (Acta  ul.  7), 
loil  IbHr  foothold  M  fooa  u  the  Ibrdgn  power 
piBHi  rnnj  which  bad  impoied  them,  uid  give 
jihce  igiln  to  tiie  origiiul  >ppeIUtiDni.  Hlwiu 
ni  the  opJtul  of  Ualiln  from  the  time  of  iU 
odgio  nnti]  the  nign  of  Henxt  Af^rippm  11.,  who 
ebu^  the  leitt  or  power  back  igun  to  Seppboria, 
wtrft  It  had  been  befon  the  founding  of  the  new 
till.  Huj  of  the  inhibitants  were  (ireeki  nnd 
Ukau,  uid  ^Hngn  Goitoni*  prfrviM  there  to 
Bch  u  Hint  u  to  ffn  atfentt  to  the  atricter 
itwi     [llEkoniAaa.]       Ilerod,  the  fbanltr   of 


Therlu,  h*d  pMKd  mart  of  bli  au-Iy  lift  In  Itolj . 
and  bad  bronchi  with  lilin  thence  a  tute  for  '.tw 
unuaeiiinita  uid  magntHcent  bui]dini;t,  with  which 
lie  hud  been  Funiliar  in  that  euiiutrj.  He  built  1 
itadiurn  then,  like  tliat  in  which  the  Romaa  joulh 
tnined  tJieniaelvea  fcir  frati  of  rtvaJij  and  war- 
He  erected  ■  palace,  which  be  adnnwd  with  fljnrn 
of  aniniala,  "  contmrj,"  aa  Joaophua  aaja  ( !?(.  j{ 
13,  13.  6*1,  "to  Uia  law  of  our  eountiymen." 
'Ilie  place  waa  ao  niuch  the  Itn  aUnctin  to  the 
Jewi,  beoiiat,  aa  the  laine  anthorit)'  itatee  (Anl. 
■  xid   on  ths  aile  of  an  ancient 


>urial-ei 


inipriloua 


a  'polliiU 


and  for)iidde<i  I»eiilit]'.  Coina  of  the  citj  of  I'ilie- 
rlna  are  gtill  eitani,  which  are  refensd  to  the  tiiiita 
of  nbenui,  Tn^a"-  ""•)  Haririui. 

'HiB  ancient  i>atie  hat  aun-ind  in  that  of  Die 
nKxlem  Tibnrieli,  which  oeciipiia  unqueitioiiably 
the  original  alte,  eicept  that  It  la  ooufincd  to  Liar 


id  l^kaof  Tlbailai  tP 


nm  tnlti  thao  Unie  of  the  original  city. 
TVnrttk,  aboat  a  mUt  (kirther  aoiitb  alon 
■hora  are  tba  oelebnited  warm   butbi.  whic 


I  llM  SoOttlWIlt. 

m  and  KHithem  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
ii  a  margin  or  atrip  of  land  there  between 
ter  and  Ihe  ateep  hilla  (which  eluwbere  in 


that  quarter  come  down  ao  boldlj  to  the  edge  oi 

ohI  oueog  tba  gnateat  known  curioailiea  of  the 

the  lake),  about  two  nileg  long  and  a  quarter  of  a 

mile  brood.    Tlie  tract  in  queition  la  somewhat 

n«  then  hatha  and  the  town  abounda  with  the 

l»ai  tt  rubiB,  tneh  aa  the  fonndationa  of  walla, 

plain.      TitfrltA,  the  modem  town,  occupiea  the 

haipi  of  «oiw,  blocka  of  granite,  and  the  tike; 

nnrthem  end  of  thia  parallelogram,  and  tlie  Warm 

Bd  it  aiinwt  be  doubted,  Ifaerefon.  that  the  an- 

<iM  Tlbariai  ooenpied  alao  thia  ground,  and  waa 

eitended  city  of  the  Roman  age  muit  bate  coiered 

■ad  mm  citcnd'e  than  Ita  modem   aaccesur. 

all,  or  nearlj  all  of  the  peculiar  ground  whOM 

bmita  a»  thui  clearly  defined.     (See  Kobinioi.-t 

nj  of  Joa^hna,  who  tan  i^o^  i"il.  a.  {  3) 

Bibl.  Rh.  U.  380;  and  Porter'*  Uaatbo^,  ii.  «I.) 

tbttUhtriaa  «aa  near  Atnmaiu  CAwuuntt),  or  the 

guarded  h.  a  atrong  w.11  on  the  land  aide,  but  it 

left  mtlTely  open  toward,  the  tea.*     A  few  palm- 

H;.    It  itood  anclantlj  aa  now,  on  the  w«tem 

treei  .till  remain  aa    witneaaea  of  the   luiuriant 

■IM,  aboot  two  tUida  of  Ihe  waj  betwem  the 

vogfllation  which  oiii»  adcnied  thia  garden  of  thi 

the  Dihar.     It  nt  erldtnt  that  It  had  "all  boUlj 

(unk;  Itat  iho)!  ton  or  TIbarlai  had  lowered  >». 

■  tanHHaorthelowiiorniMlaa.     BaobHrrad 

nnn  the  lonth."    Ha  iHribta  thit  ilDklot  to  Ih* 

1  lanwall  et  mam,  iat  alwi*  tlw  (Hkae  of  the 

•t^.mwIMjigii  ta  •atant,  Ihraa  eoanat  nt  thm 

art.  abere).     Baa  R,p<w.  ^f  Ik.  fUriin.  A^arwiMW 

«*r  Ik*  wM  at  one  end.  aod  Ml;  iwo  of  ItWB  u 

rWJ.eb.  lii.  p.  101  (.                                         tt 
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rromiMd  Land,  bnt  they  are  grmtlj  inftrior  in 
ibse  Mid  beauty  to  thoM  leen  in  f^Qrpt.  The 
oleander  growi  here  proAiaelj,  almost  rivaling  that 
flower  M  much  admired  aa  found  on  the  neighbor- 
ing pUdn  of  Genneaaivt  Tlie  people,  as  of  old, 
draw  their  subsistence  in  part  from  the  adljaoent 
lake.  The  spectator  from  his  position  here  com- 
mands a  view  of  almost  the  entire  expanse  of  the 
sea,  ezoept  the  southern  port,  which  is  cut  off  bj 
a  slight  projection  of  the  coast  The  precipices 
on  the  opposite  side  appear  almost  to  o?erfaang  the 
water,  but  on  being  approached  are  found  to  stand 
\Mck  at  some  distance,  so  as  to  allow  trarellers  to 
pass  between  them  and  the  water.  The  loftj  Her- 
iiion,  the  modem  Jebel  eth-Sheikkf  with  its  glisten- 
ing snow-heaps,  forms  a  conspicuous  object  of  the 
landscape  in  the  northeast.  Manj  rock-tombs  ex- 
ist in  the  sides  of  the  hilb,  behind  the  tomi,  some 
of  them  no  doubt  of  great  antiquity,  and  oon- 
itnicted  in  the  best  style  of  such  monuments.  The 
climate  here  in  the  warm  season  is  very  hot  and 
unhealthy;  but  most  of  the  tropical  fruits,  as  in 
otlier  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  become 
ripe  very  early,  and,  with  industry,  might  be  culti- 
vated in  groit  abundance  and  perflation,  llie 
article  on  Gemnrsakkt  [vol.  i.  p.  896]  should  be 
read  in  this  connection,  since  it  is  the  relation  of 
Tiberias  to  the  surrounding  region  and  the  lake, 
which  gave  to  it  its  chief  importance  in  the  first 
r'liristian  age.  The  place  is  four  and  a  half  hours 
from  Nazareth,  one  hour  ftt>m  Mcjdel,  probably 
the  ancient  Magdala,  and  thirteen  hours,  by  the 
shortest  route,  from  Bdnidi  or  Csesarea  Hhilipfrf. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Gospels  give  us  no 
inrormation  that  the  Saviour,  who  spent  so  much 
of  his  public  life  in  Galilee,  ever  visited  Tiberias, 
'ilie  surer  meaning  of  the  expression,  "He  went 
away  beyond  the  sea  of  Galilee  of  llberias"  in 
John  vi.  i  {rripcof  r^t  BoXiertniz  t^s  roAtXolaj 
Tf}f  Tt/3'p(<i8of ),  is  not  that  Jesus  embarked  frtMn 
Tiberias,  i>ut,  as  Meyer  remarks,  that  He  crossed 
from  the  west  side  of  the  (JatiUon  sea  of  Tibtiios 
to  the  opposite  side.  A  reason  has  l>een  assigned 
for  this  singular  fact,  which  may  or  may  not  ac- 
count tor  it.  As  Herod,  the  murderer  of  John  the 
Ikptist,  resided  most  of  the  time  hi  this  city,  the 
Saviour  may  have  kept  purposely  away  from  it,  on 
account  of  the  sanguinary  and  artful  (Luke  ziii. 
32)  character  of  that  ruler.  It  is  certain,  frt)m 
l^uke  xxiii.  8,  that  though  Herod  had  heanl  of  the 
Guue  of  Christ,  he  never  saw  Him  in  person  until 
tliey  met  at  Jerusalem,  and  never  witnessed  any  of 
his  miracles.  It  is  possible  that  the  character  of 
the  place,  so  much  Uke  that  of  a  Roman  colony, 
may  have  been  a  reason  why  He  who  was  sent  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  performed  so 
little  labor  in  its  vicinity.  The  head  of  the  hUce, 
vid  especially  the  pUin  of  Gennesaret,  where  the 
jopulation  was  more  dense  and  so  thoroughly  Jew- 
ish, formed  the  central  point  of  his  Galilean  min- 
istry. The  feast  of  Herod  and  his  courtiers,  before 
whom  the  daughter  of  Herodias  danced,  and  in 
fultUlment  of  the  tetrareh's  rash  oath  demanded 
the  head  of  the  dauntless  reformer,  was  held  in  all 
probability  at  Tiberias,  the  capital  of  the  province. 
If,  as  ilosephus  mentions  {Ant.  xviii.  5,  §  2),  the 
liaptist  was  imprisoned  at  the  time  in  the  castle 
jf  Alacbserus  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  order  for  his 
vecution-  could  have  been  sent  thither,  and  the 

a  •  Probably  In  no  place  In  the  world  is  the  Hs- 
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bloody  trophy  fenrsrdad  to  the  hnpfaieabfe  Ha  kikf 
at  the  palace  where  she  usually  resided.  Utfau 
{Johamits  der  Taufer  tm  G^fSmffrnm,  p.  47,  4e.) 
suggests  that  John,  instead  of  being  kepi  afl  th« 
time  in  the  same  castle,  may  have  bMo  eoninBd  in 
diflerent  plaen.  at  diffibrent  times.  [HACRiiERCB, 
Amer.  ed.]  'llie  three  iissai^fsi  wbmdjntttr&A 
to  are  the  only  ones  m  the  New  Tsslament  whiek 
mention  Tiberias  by  name,  namely,  John  vL  1, 
and  xxi.  1  (in  both  Instances  desigoatfaig  tlie  lake 
on  whidi  the  town  was  ntaated),  and  John  tL 
23,  where  boats  are  said  to  hare  eome  from 
Tiberias  near  to  the  plaoe  at  which  Jens  had 
supplied  miracnfoosly  the  wants  of  the  Braltitade. 
Thus  the  lake  in  the  time  of  Chrisit,  amcx^  ita 
other  appellations,  bore  also  that  of  the  principol 
city  in  the  nd^borhood;  and  in  like  manner, 
at  the  present  day,  Bakr  TtbarUk,  •«  Sea  of  Tfr* 
barleh,**  is  almost  the  only  name  nndcr  whidi  it 
is  known  among  the  inhabitant*  of  the  oouitry. 

Hberias  has  an  intorestjng  history,  ^art  from  ita 
strictly  Biblical  associatfons.  It  bore  a  ooiiB{ikii- 
ous  part  in  the  wan  between  the  Jews  and  the  Ko- 
mans.  The  Sanhedrim,  subsequently  to  the  fidl  of 
Jerusalem,  after  a  temporsry  sojourn  at  Jamnia  and 
Sepphoris,  became  fixed  there  about  the  middle  ol 
the  2d  century.  Celebrated  schools  of  Jewish  learn- 
ing flourished  there  through  a  suceesaion  of  aeveral 
centuries.  The  Mishna  was  compiled  at  this  place 
by  the  great  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkodcsh  (a.  d.  190). 
llie  Masoiah,  or  body  of  traditions,  which  tnns- 
mitted  the  readings  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Oh) 
Testam^it,  and  preserved  by  means  of  the  vowel 
system  the  pronunciation  ci  the  Hebrew,  originated 
in  a  great  measure  at  Tiberias.  The  place  pasMd, 
under  Constantine,  into  the  power  of  the  Christians; 
and  during  the  period  of  the  Cmsades  was  lost  and 
won  repeatedly  by  the  diflerent  oombatanta.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  possessed  successively  by  Per- 
sians, Arabs,  and  Turks;  and  contains  now,  nndcr 
the  Turkish  rule,  a  mixed  population  of  Moham- 
medans, Jews,  and  Christians,  variously  estimated 
at  from  two  to  four  thousand.  TIk  Jew*  eonsti- 
tute,  perhaps,  (me  fourth  of  the  entire  nvmbcr. 
'Iliey  regard  Tiberias  as  one  of  the  four  holy  phcca 
(Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Safod,  are  the  otben),  in 
which,  as  they  say,  pnyer  must  be  oAred  vithoot 
cessing,  or  the  world  would  fall  back  instantly  into 
chaos.  One  of  theh*  singular  opinions  ia  that  the 
Messiah  when  He  ai^iean  wiU  emeq^e  from  the 
waters  of  the  kke,  and,  bnding  at  Tiboias,  prooeed 
to  Safed,  and  there  establish  his  throne  no  the 
highest  summit  in  Galilee.  In  addition  Jbo  the 
language  of  the  particidar  countiy,  as  Poland,  Gtf* 
many,  Spain,  from  which  they  or  their  IkmiliBs  em- 
igrated, most  of  the  Jews  here  speak  also  the  Bab- 
binic  Hebrew,  and  modem  Arabic*  Hi^  oeeopy 
a  quarter  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  a4jaoent  to  the 
lake;  just  north  of  which,  near  the  shore,  is  a 
Latin  convent  and  chureh,  occupied  by  m  oohtarj 
Italian  monk.  Tiberias  suflfered  terribly  ttom  the 
great  earthquake  m  1837,  and  has  not  yet  fecoieted 
by  any  means  from  the  efi^ts  of  that  disaster.  In 
1862,  the  writer  of  this  article  (later  txmvcUeci 
report  but  little  improvement)  rode  into  the  dty 
over  the  dilapidated  walls;  in  other  parts  of  then 
not  overthrown,  rents  wen  visible  from  top  tc 
bottom,  and  some  of  the  towen  koked  as  if  (bey 
had  been  ahattered  by  battering-cams.    U  is  sn|^ 

tmt  as  at  Tiberias.   (Bsa  TOhlsr,  DntMmiw  mis  Jm» 
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fMsd  Uoit  mi  kut  Mven  handrad  of  the  inhabit- 
ibU  mve  destroyed  at  thai  time.  'lh\»  certhqnftk«> 
«M  arvora  aud  dcetradive  In  other  parte  of  Galilee. 
It  wae  a  aunilar  calamitj  no  doubt,  euch  aa  bad 
kft  a  ationg  iniprenkm  on  the  mindi  of  the  people, 
u>  which  Amoa  refen,  at  the  beguinlng  of  hie 
(>rapheej,  aa  formii^  a  wcU-known  ep«:h  from 
wfakh  otbar  eveute  were  reckoned.  There  b  a 
place  of  intcnnent  near  Tiberiaa,  in  which  a  diatin- 
gwabed  Kabbi  ia  laid  to  be  buried  with  14,000  of 
fail  diaciplfa  around  him.  The  grave  of  the  Ara- 
bian phihiaophcr  Lokman,  ai  Burckhaidt  itatei, 
■as  poiiitMl  out  here  in  the  14th  century.  Rau- 
aicr't  P'*kmtiMa  (p.  126)  nientloni  some  of  the 
tngeing  Cacta,  and  otben  of  a  kindred  nature. 
The  later  fortunee  of  the  place  are  elietcbed  some- 
what  at  length  in  Dr.  Bobineon't  BiUkal  Bt^ 
setfTcAcc,  iiL  267-274  (ed.  1841 ).  It  is  unnecessary 
to  spedfy  o4hcr  works,  as  llberiae  lies  in  the  ordi- 
nary ronta  of  tiaTeUen  in  the  £aat,  and  will  be 
band  noticed  more  or  leas  fully  in  most  of  the 
books  of  any  completeness  In  this  department  of 

Pinftasor  Stanley,  in  his  Ifotiee$  of  $om€  Local- 
ki€M,  etc  (p.  Idd),  has  added  a  few  charming 
toochea  to  the  admirable  description  already  given 
in  hie  Sm.  OMJ  /><!/.  (368^2).  H.  B.  H. 

TIBSnaiAS,  THE  SEA  OF  (^  edXcurva 
T^f  Ti&€ptd^s'  fnore  THberindu).  Tliis  temi  is 
foond  oiuy  in  John  zxi.  1,  the  other  passage  in 
wbich  it  occun  in  the  A.  V.  (Und.  vi.  1)  being,  if 
the  original  is  accurately  rendered,  '•  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  of  Tiberias/*  St  John  probably  uses  the 
name  m  more  familiar  to  non-residents  in  Palestine 
than  the  indigenous  name  of  the  "  sea  of  Galilee,'* 
cr  '*  sea  of  Gennesaret/'  actuated  no  doubt  by  the 
ssme  motive  which  has  induced  him  so  constantly 
to  tiaoalata  the  Hebrew  names  and  terms  which 
be  uaes  (such  as  Rabbi,  Rabboni,  Messias,  Cephas, 
Sikom,  etc.)  into  the  binguage  of  the  Gentiles. 
[GiufXKaAKCT,  Sea  of.]  G. 

TIBE'HIUS  (Ti^^pioff :  in  full«  Tiberius  CUu- 
Aos  Nero),  the  second  Boinan  amperor,  successor 
<tf  Ai^goattta,  who  began  to  reign  a.  d.  14,  and 
idgned  until  a.  d.  37.  He  was  the  son  of  Tibe- 
rius daudiua  Nero  and  Livi%  and  hence  a  stepson 
of  Augostas.  He  was  boni  at  Rome  on  the  16th 
of  November,  B.  o.  41^.  Ha  beoaroe  emperor  in  his 
fifty4ifUi  year,  after  having  distinguished  himself  as 
a  eommander  in  various  wars,  and  baring  erinced 
lalcnta  of  a  high  order  aa  an  orator,  and  an  adnihi- 
iitiatar  of  citU  a&irs.  His  military  exploits  and 
Iheae  of  Druaus,  his  brother,  were  sung  by  Horace 
{Camu  iv.  i,  14).  He  even  gained  t^  reputation 
Wpoaaabiug  the  sterner  virtues  of  the  Roman  ohar- 
aalcr,  and  was  ragarded  aa  entirely  worthy  of  the 
faspcrial  hooon  to  which  his  birth  and  supposed 
poaonal  laerits  at  length  opened  the  way.  Yet  on 
being  raised  to  the  supreme  power,  he  suddenly 
hscame,  or  allowed  himaelf  to  be,  a  very  different 
man.  Hie  aobeequent  life  waa  one  of  inactinty, 
doth,  and  self-indulgence.  He  was  despotic  in  his 
pjvemaaent.  cmel  and  vindictive  in  his  disposition. 
He  ga^fo  np  the  aflfiUre  of  the  itate  to  the  vilest 
^soritea,  while  he  himself  walk>wed  in  the  very 
leonal  of  all  that  was  low  and  debasmg.  The  only 
isBtafinn  of  his  moostrooa  crimes  and  rices  which 
an  he  oflkrsd  is,  that  his  disgust  of  lifei,  occasioned 
\j  hm  early  dorosetie  tronbles,  may  hare  driven  him 
•  iHt  to  deapaur  and  insanity.  Tiberius  died  at 
*M»  a^  ol  aevaoty-elghty  after  a  vrign  of  twenty- 
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three  years,  llie  ancient  writen  who  supply  rooel 
of  our  knowledge  respecting  him  are  Suetonius 
Tacitus  (who  describes  hb  character  aa  one  o 
studied  dissimulation  and  hypoo- 
lisy  from  the  beginning),  ArutaL 
i.-ri.;  VeU.  Patere.  U  U.  94, 
Ac. ;  and  Dion  Cass.  xlri.-xlviii. 
The  article  in  the  Diet.  of'Gr, 
and  Bom,  Biog.  (vol.  iii.  pp. 
1117-1127)  furnishes  a  copious 
outline  of  the  principal  events  m  ^^^  ^  xiberiuji 
his  life,  and  holds  him  up  in  his 
true  light  as  deserving  the  scorn  and  abhorrence 
of  men.  For  an  extended  sketch  of  the  character 
and  administration  of  Tiberius,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Merivale*s  ffitUfry  of  the  BotnanSf  iv.  170  ff.,  and 
v.  1  m  (N.  Y.,  186&).  It  is  claimed  for  Tiberius 
that  the  Jews  in  Palestine  su^red  much  less  during 
his  reign  firom  the  riolence  and  repacity  of  the  Ro- 
man governors,  than  during  the  reign  of  other  em- 
perors. He  changed  the  rulers  there  only  twice, 
alleging  that  **  the  governor  who  anticipates  but  a 
short  harvest,  makes  the  most  of  his  term,  and  ex- 
torts as  much  as  he  is  able  in  the  shortest  possible 
period  **  (Mibnan*s  flitL  of  Oie  JetcM,  ii.  126). 

The  city  of  Tibkhias  took  its  name  from  this 
emperor.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Saviour's  public 
life,  and  some  of  the  introductory  events  of  the 
apoetolic  age,  must  have  fidlen  within  the  limits  of 
bis  administration.  The  memorable  passage  in 
Tacitus  {AnnaL  xv.  44)  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  Christian  sect,  places  the  crucifixion  of  the  R»- 
deemer  under  Tiberius:  **£rgo  abolendo  rumori 
(tliat  of  his  baring  set  fire  to  Rome)  Nero  subdidit 
reos,  et  qusBsitissimis  pcBuis  aflecit,  quos  per  flagitia 
invisos  vulgus  Christianos  appellabat.  Auctor  nom- 
inis  Qus  Christus  Tiberio  iniperitaute  per  procura- 
torem  Pentium  Pibitum  supplicio  aifectus  erat." 
The  martyrdom  of  Stephen  bebngs  in  all  proba- 
bility to  the  Ust  year,  or  but  but  one  of  this  reigu. 
In  Luke  iii.  1,  he  is  termed  Tilierius  Caesar;  John 
the  Baptist,  it  is  there  said,  began  bis  miniatry  in 
the  Ji/ttentk  year  of  hia  reign  (i^t/uoWa)*  Thia 
cbronological  notation  is  an  inipcnrtant  one  in  deter- 
mining the  year  of  Christ*s  birth  and  entrance  on 
his  public  work  [Jebus  Christ,  vol.  ii.  p.  1383]. 
Augustus  admitted  Tlberins  to  a  share  in  the  em- 
pire two  or  three  years  before  his  own  death ;  and 
it  is  a  question,  therefore,  whether  the  fftttnth 
yenroi  which  Luke  speaks,  should  be  reckoned  from 
the  time  of  the  copartnership,  or  from  that  when 
Tiberius  began  to  reign  alone.  The  former  b  the 
computation  more  generally  adopted ;  but  the  data 
wfafeh  relate  to  this  point  in  the  chronology  of  the 
Sarionr's  life,  may  be  rsoonciled  easily  with  the  one 
view  or  the  other.  Some  discussion,  more  or  less 
extended,  in  reference  to  this  inquiry  will  be  found 
in  KraflFt*s  Chi'onologie^  p.  66;  Sepp*s  Leden  Chtnsti^ 
i.  1,  Ac. ;  Friedlieb*s  Leben  Jttu  Chritti^  p.  47,  Ac. ; 
Ebrard*8  Kridk,  p.  184;  Tischeudorf*s  Synoptu, 
xri.;  Greswell's  Duuiiationij  i.  834;  Robinson's 
Harmony  of  the  Goipth,  p.  181;  Ellloott*s  Ufe 
of  Christy  p.  106,  note,  Amer.  ed.  ;  Andrews's 
Life  of  our  Lord,  p.  24  if.;  and  Wleseler*s  Bei- 
trdge  tur  riehtigen  Wikrdigwug  dtr  EwmgeUen 
(lS6e),  p.  177  ff.  H.  B.  H. 

TJB^  ATH  (nn^TD  [exUnsive,  level,  Ftint] : 

MaTati4B\  Vat  FA  Mrraj8nX«'«  A^<*  Mcrrr 
$te:]  Thebath),  a  eity  of  Hadadarer,  king  of  Zo- 
bah  (1  Chr.  xriii.  8),  which  in  2  Sam.  riU.  8  if 
ealled  Betah,  probably  by  an  accidental  twnspe^ 
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Ikm  of  the  first  tvro  letteri.  Ita  ezftct  position  is 
unknown,  but  if  AFftai«ZoI»h  is  the  eountry  be« 
Iweeti  the  Euphrates  and  Coelesyria  [see  Syria], 
we  must  look  for  Tibhatb  mi  the  eestem  skirts  of 
the  Anti-Ubanus,  or  of  its  couUnuAtiou,  the  Jebtl 
Shahs/iabu  and  the  Jebti  Rieha,  G.  R. 

TIB'NI  (^3?in  [inteOigefU,  FQrst]:  eo^f 
[Vat  -vci]  :  T^timi).  After  Zimri  had  burnt 
himnelf  in  his  palace,  there  was  a  division  in  the 
northern  kingdom,  half  of  the  people  following 
Tibni  the  son  of  Ginath,  and  half  following  Omri 
(I  K.  XTi.  21,  22).  Omri  was  the  choice  of  the 
army.  Tibni  was  probably  put  forward  by  the 
people  of  Tirsah,  which  was  then  besi^;ed  by  Omri 
and  his  host.  The  struggle  between  the  contend- 
ing (actions  lasted  four  years  (oomp.  1  K.  xvi.  16, 
23);  but  the  only  record  of  it  is  given  in  the  few 
words  of  the  historian:  "  llie  people  that  followed 
Omri  |H%vailed  against  the  people  that  followed 
Tibni  the  son  of  Ginath:  so  Tibni  died,  and  Omri 
reigned/*  The  LXX.  add  that  Tibni  was  bravely 
seconded  by  his  brother  Joram,  for  they  tell  us,  in 
a  clause  which  Ewald  pronounces  to  be  undoubt- 
edly genuine,  **  and  Thanini  and  Joram  his  brother 
died  at  that  time;  and  Ambri  reigned  after  Thani- 
ni." W.  A.  W. 

TI'DAL  (by in  [tpUndn^t  renews  Ftirst]: 
ea^dU:  [Alex,  eo^yo,  60X70X0  Thadal)  is 
mentioned  only  in  Gen.  xiv.  1,  9.  He  there  ap- 
pears among  the  kin^s  confSederated  with,  and  sub- 
ordinate to,  Chedorlaomer,  the  sovereign  of  Elam, 
who  leads  two  expeditions  from  the  country  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  into  Syria.  The  name, 
lldal,  is  certainly  an  incorrect  representation  of  the 
original.  If  the  present  Hebrew  text  is  accepted, 
the  king  was  called  Thidttl;  while,  if  the  Septua- 
gint  more  nearly  represents  the  original,^  his  name 
was  Thargal^  or  perhaps  Thurt/nL  This  hist  ren- 
dering is  probably  to  be  preferred,  as  the  name  it 
then  a  significant  one  in  the  early  Haraitic  dialect 
of  the  lower  Tigris  and  Ruphntes  country  —  Thur- 
gal  being  *'  the  great  chidT"  —  ^affiK*hs  6  fi^yas 
{naqa    tDozarhn)  of   the   Persians.     Thargal   is 

called  "  kmg  of  nations"  (D'^SSi  "H^P)*  ^7  "^^^^^ 
it  is  reasonable  to  undentand  that  he  was  a  chief 
over  various  nomadic  tribes  to  whom  no  special 
tract  of  country  coukl  be  assigned,  since  at  differ- 
ent times  of  the  year  they  inhabited  different  portions 
of  liOwer  Mesopotamia.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
Arabs  of  these  parts  at  the  present  day.  Thargal, 
however,  should  from  his  name  have  been  a  Tura- 
nian. G.  R. 

TIOXATH-PIIiB'SBR  fTp^bOTlbpn 
(see  below] :  ea\70^^«\Ao<r<l(p;  [Vat.  also  AXTatf- 
pfXJiaffopj  9a\ya\ft\\curap;  Alex.  AjKaB  ^oX- 
Kturapi]  Theglath'Phalntnr).  In  1  Chr.  v.  28, 
and  again  in  2  Chr.  xxviii.  20,  the  name  of  this 

king  is  written  "Ipa^P'riJ^i?!  "  Tilgath-pUno- 
ser ;  **  but  in  this  form'  there  is*  a  double  corruption. 
The  native  word  reads  as   TigultUpaUiki^  for 


o  The  LXX.  evldenUy  read  b^^HJl  for  byiH, 

ajd  tbraefore  wrote  9a|yy^,  representing  tiie  37  by  a 
«.     The  Alex.  Codex,  however,  has  OAAFA,  which 
•ngfoally  WM  doubtless  OAAFA,  agreeing  so  Ikr  with 
Am  preemt  Hebrew  text. 
*>  *  A  mora  accurate  transhttion  of  Is.  Ix.  1,  and 
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which  the  TigUth-pU-eser  of  2  Kings  m 

equivalent     TIm  signiiloation  of  the  name  is 

what  doubtful.     M.  Oppert  reoden  it,  «< 

[sit]  fiUo  Zodiaei,"  and  expbuis  «« the  nn  of  the 

Zodiae  "  as  Mn,  or  Hereules 

iifique  tH  Mem^jUamUf  iL  362). 

Tiglath'Pileser  is  the  second  Assyrian  king 
tioned  in  Scripture  as  having  come  into  eootael 
with  the  Israelites.  He  attacked  SMnana  in  tii« 
reign  of  Pekah,  on  what  ground  we  are  not  toU, 
but  probably  because  Pekah  withhekl  his  tribnie, 
and,  having  entered  his  tenitories,  **  took  IjaOj  and 
Abel-beth^naachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Tfrrinih,  and 
Haxor,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  and  aS  the  Isnd  oT 
Naphtali,  and  cairied  them  captive  to  Ampim 
(2  K.  XV.  29):  thus  •«  lightly  aiBictn^  the 
of  Zebulon  and  the  land  of  NaphtaU  **  (la.  tz.  !),» 
the  most  northern,  and  so  the  most  exposed  portiosi 
of  the  country.  The  date  of  this  invasion  eannot 
at  present  be  fixed;  but  it  was,  apparently,  many 
yean  afterwards  that  Tlghith-Pilner  m^de  a  aeeond 
expedition  into  these  parts,  which  liad  more  im- 
portant results  than  his  former  one.  It  appean 
that,  aft«r  the  date  of  his  first  expedition,  a  dose 
league  was  formed  between  Reein,  king  of  Syria, 
and  Pdcah,  having  for  its  special  ol^jeet  the  hnmll- 
iation  of  Judea,  and  intended  to  further  gencrsUy 
the  interests  of  the  two  allies.  At  first  great  aoe- 
cesses  were  gained  by  Pekah  and  hta 
(2  K.  XV.  87;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  6-8);  but,  00 
proceeding  to  attack  Jerusalem  itself,  and  to  tfareaten 
Ahaz,  who  was  then  king,  with  deposition  fiom  his 
throne,  which  they  were  about  to  give  to  a  pre- 
tender, "  the  son  of  Tabeal  **  (Is.  vii.  6 ),  the  Jewkh 
monareh  applied  to  Assyria  for  assistanre,  and  T^- 
hith-Pikser,  consenting  to  aid  him,  again  appeared 
at  the  head  of  an  army  in  these  regions.  He  first 
marehed,  naturally,  sgainst  Damaaeoa,  which  be 
took  (2  K.  xvi.  9),  razing  it  (according  to  his  own 
statement)  to  the  ground,  and  killing  Rezin,  the 
Damascene  monareh.  After  this,  probably,  be  pro- 
ceeded to  chastise  Pekah,  whose  country  be  entered 
on  the  northesst,  where  it  bordered  upon  <*  Syria 
of  Damascus.**  Here  he  overrui  the  whole  dia^Kt 
to  the  east  of  Jordan,  no  fonger  **  lightly  affictii^  '* 
Samaria,  but  ii^uring  her  for  **more  gt  ievututg, 
by  the  way  of  the  sea,  in  (jalilee  of  th«  Gentiles  '* 
(Is.  iz.  1),  carrying  into  captirity  *«  the  Reobenitea, 
the  Gaditos,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manassdi  **  (I  Chr. 
V.  26),  who  had  previously  hekl  this  oountrr,  and 
placing  them  in  Upper  Meeopotamia  from  Harran 
to  about  Nisibis  {ibid,)  Thus  the  resoH  of  thia 
expedition  was  the  absorption  of  the  kingdom  of 
Damascus,  and  of  an  important  portion  of  Samaria, 
into  the  Assyrian  empire;  and  it  lurthcr  bt«nght 
the  kingdom  of  Jodah  into  the  condition  of  a  me«t 
tributary  and  vassal  of  the  Assyrian  monareh. 

Before  returning  into  his  own  land,  Tlgbth- 
Pileser  had  an  interview  with  Ahaa  at  rhsinsfrsH 
(2  K.  xvi.  10).  Here  doubtless  was  aettM  tha 
amount  of  tribute  which  Judca  waa  to  pay  an- 
nually; and  it  may  be  suspected  that  here  too  it 
was  expUdned  to  Ahaz  by  his  sozerain  that  a  ccr- 

esteemed  the  land  of  Zabnlon  and  the  land  of  IfaphtalS, 
but  afterward  will  rignally  howNr,'*  ete.  In  this  fin  in 
It  is  especially  appropriate  as  uodecstood  of  the  rai^ 
dence  and  public  ministry  cf  Ohnst  te  that  iiie|iiiMi(i 
legion.  Interpratars  genaaUy  (sss  MJfihaaHe,  Vltriiifm 
Hengstenberg,  and  Alexaadsr  en  la.  vHI  9F'  me^ate 
this  as  tha  pslniazy  lafcienea  V.  O. 


m  hannoay  with  the  eootaat  Is :  »Bs  Ught^ 
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j^  deCoRtMe  to  tiit  AhjtImi  gods  ma  due  on  tha 
Mft  of  mil  tribnUHea,  who  irere  uacudly  requirad  to 
M  Dp  in  tbeir  capital  «•  the  Lawa  of  Aaahur/*  or 
-^mltan  to  the  Graat  Goda*'  [aee  vol.  i.  p.  190  a], 
the  M altar**  which  Ahas  "aaw  at  Damaaeiia,*' 
■nd  of  which  ha  lont  the  pattern  to  Uryah  the 
priert  (2  K.  zri.  10, 11),  waa  probably  auoh  a  badge 
of  •abiectioo. 

Thia  is  aU  thai  Scripliire  telle  us  of  Tlgbtb- 
POeaer.  He  appcara  to  have  anoeeeded  Pol,  ud  to 
have  boea  aociceeded  by  Slialmaneaar;  to  have  been 
BQotenponry  with  Rain,  Pekah,  and  Ahas;  and 
tbaetew  to  have  ruled  AsiTria  doring  the  latter 
balf  of  the  eighth  century  before  our  era.  From 
hif  own  inscriptions  we  leam  that  his  reign  lasted 
af  UaH  seventeen  jean;  that,  besides  warring  in 
S5Tia  and  Samaria,  he  attacked  Babjk>nia,  Hodia, 
ArsKoift,  and  the  independent  tribes  in  the  upper 
legions  of  Blesopotamia,  thus,  like  the  other  great 
Asiyrian  monarchs,  warring  along  the  whole  fron- 
tier of  the  empire;  and  finally,  ^baX  he  was  (prob- 
aUf )  not  %  legitimate  pilnoe,  but  an  usurper  and 
tbefeonder  uf  m  dynasty.  This  bat  Gust  is  gathered 
from  tho  dreumstance  that,  whereaa  the  Anyrian 
kings  generally  glory  in  their  ancestry,  Tiglath- 
{^ileaer  omits  all  mention  of  hit,  not  even  recording 
bis  ftther*s  name  upon  his  monuments.  It  accords 
rauariEalily  with  the  statements  of  Berosus  (in 
luneb.  CAron.  Om.  i.  4)  and  Herodotus  (i.  95), 
ll^  about  tkis  time,  «.  e.  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
dgfath  century  B.  c.,  there  waa  a  change  of  dynasty 
in  .Assyria,  tlie  old  fitmily,  which  had  ruled  for  620 
(596)  years,  being  euperaeded  by  another  not  long 
before  the  aoceasion  of  Sennacherib.  The  authority 
of  theae  two  writers,  combined  with  the  monumental 
tndieationa,  justifiea  us  in  concluding  that  the 
bonder  of  the  Lower  Dynasty  or  Empire,  the  first 
nwosfeh  of  the  New  Kingdom,  was  the  Tiglath- 
Pileocr  of  Scripture,  whoee  date  must  certainly  be 
ihoMt  this  time,  and  whoee  monumenta  abow  him 
to  have  been  a  aetf-raised  sovereign.  The  esact 
date  of  the  change  cannot  be  positively  fixed;  but 
it  is  pr^tUy  mariied  by  the  era  of  Nabonaaear  in 
BUb^ion,  which  aynchroniiea  with  b.  o.  747.  Ac- 
eording  to  thia  view,  11glath«Pileser  reigned  cer- 
tainly from  B.  c.  747  to  B.  c.  730,  and  possibly  a 
few  years  longer,  being  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser 
U  least  aa  eariy  aa  b.  c  786.o    [Shalmameber.] 

The  circumstances  under  which  TigUth>Pileser 
blafaed  the  crown  have  not  come  down  to  us  flroro 
«y  good  authority ;  but  there  is  a  tradition  on  the 
Ml  ject  wbieh  seems  to  deeerve  mention.  Alexander 
Polyhistor,  the  friend  of  Sylb,  who  had  access  to 
the  writings  of  Berosus,  rehtted  that  the  first  As- 
nrian  dynasty  continued  from  Ninus,  its  founder, 
to  a  certain  BeloQs  (Pnl),  and  that  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  BeMtAna,  a  man  of  tow  rank,  a  mere 
vine  dreaeer  {^vrovpyis)^  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  ganlena  attached  to  the  royal  palace.  Beldtaras, 
be  eaid,  having  acquired  the  aovereignty  in  an  ez- 
tnordinary  way,  fixed  it  in  hie  own  f^iily,  in  which 
it  eontimied  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Nin- 
tv«h  (».  HuL  Gr,  ttl.  SIO).  It  can  scarcely  be 
lottbted  that  Beldtans  hers  is  intended  to  repreeent 
Tigj^h-PilHer,  Beifltar  being  in  fiwt  another  mode 
J  espnsetng  the  native  PaUuira  or  PtiUi4mr 
Uppert),  which  the  Hebrews  represented  by  Pilesei . 
Whether  there  is  any  truth  hi  the  tradition  ma) 

■  In  the  Asayrlaii  Chronological  Ouion,  of  Thleh 
teM  arc  fcfir  enpiaa  In  the  BfMsh  Museum,  aT  xore 
e  ^  frumentaiT.  the  feign  of  Uglalh^PlleBet 
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periiapa  be  doubted.  It  bears  too  near  a  reaem- 
blance  to  the  oriental  stories  of  Cyrusi  Oyges 
Amaais,  and  othere,  to  have  in  itaelf  much  daim 
to  our  acceptance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  har- 
moniasi  with  the  remarkable  &ct^-  unparalleled  in 
the  rest  of  the  Awyrian  recorda  — that  Tigfaith« 
PUeser  is  absolutely  silent  on  the  sub|)ect  of  hit 
ancestry,  neither  mentioning  his  &ther's  name,  nor 
making  any  allusion  whatever  to  hia  birth,  deeoenti 
or  parentage. 

Tigbth-PUeser's  wars  do  not,  generally,  appear 
to  have  been  of  much  importance.  In  Babylonia 
he  took  Sippara  (Sepharvaim),  and  aeveral  placea 
of  leaa  note  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  country; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  penetrated  fiu-,  or 
to  have  come  into  contact  with  Nalwnassar,  who 
reigned  torn  B.  o.  747  to  b.  a  733  at  Babylon. 
In  Media,  Armenia,  and  Uf^wr  Meeopotamia,  lie 
obtained  certain  successes,  but  made  no  permanent 
conquests.  It  was  on  his  western  frontier  only  that 
his  rictories  advanced  the  limits  of  the  empire, 
llie  destruction  of  Damascus,  the  absorption  of 
Syria,  and  the  extension  of  Assyrian  influence  over 
Judsa,  aro  the  chief  events  of  TigUth-Pileaer's 
reign,  which  seems  to  have  had  fewer  external 
triumphs  thsn  those  of  most  Assyrian  monarolis. 
Probably  his  usurpation  was  not  endured  quite 
patiently,  and  domestic  troubles  or  dangers  acted 
as  a  cheek  upon  his  expeditions  against  foreign 
countriee. 

No  palace  or  great  building  can  be  ascribed  to 
this  king.  His  slabs,  which  are  tolerably  numerous, 
show  that  he  must  have  built  or  adorned  a  reeidence 
at  Cahh  {Nimrud)^  where  they  were  found ;  but, 
as  they  were  not  discovered  in  sku^  we  cannot  say 
anything  of  the  edifice  to  which  they  originally  be- 
longed. They  bear  marks  of  wanton  de&oenient; 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  Utter  kings  purposely  iigured 
them ;  for  not  only  is  the  writing  ofUai  eraeed,  but 
the  skbs  have  been  torn  down,  broken,  and  used 
ss  building  materials  by  Esar-liaddon  in  the  great 
palace  which  he  erected  at  Calah,  the  souUiem 
capital  [see  vol.  i.  p.  761  a].  The  dynasty  of  Sargon 
was  hostile  to  the  first  two  princes  of  the  Lower 
Kingdom,  and  the  reeult  of  their  hostility  is  that 
we  have  far  less  monumental  knowledge  of  Shal- 
maneser and  Tigbth-Piieser  than  of  various  kings 
of  the  Upper  Empire.  G.  R. 

TI'GRIS  {Tlyott  [iee  below]:  Tygrit,  Tiff9-i») 
is  used  by  the  LXK.  ss  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the 

Hebrew  Hiditkd  (bp^H) ;  and  wxnh  also  in 
several  of  the  apocryphal  books,  ss  in  Tobit  {yi,  1), 
Judith  (i.  6),  and  EcelcsiasUous  (xxiv.  25).  Tho 
meaning,  and  various  forma,  of  the  word  have  been 
considered  under  Hiddekel.  It  only  remains, 
therefore,  in  the  present  article,  to  describe  the 
course  and  character  of  the  stream. 

The  Tigris,  like  the  Euphrates,  rises  from  two 
principal  sources.  The  most  distant,  and  therefore 
the  true,  source  is  the  western  one,  which  is  in  lat. 
880  lO',  long.  t9o  SO'  nearly,  a  little  to  the  south 
of  the  high  mountain  lake  called  Gd^ik  or  GdUnJik, 
in  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Euphrates  where 
it  svreeps  round  between  Pahu  and  Telek,  The 
Tigria*  souroe  is  near  the  southwestern  angle  of  the 
Uke,  and  cannot  be  more  than  two  or  three  milei 
from  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates.    The  course  of 


to  bt  rsokoned  at  either  16  or  17 
No.  1818,  p.  84.) 
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11m  Hgria  is  ai  fint  lomewfaat  north  of  east,  but 
after  punuing  thia  directioD  for  about  25  mUai  it 
makaa  a  sweep  lound  to  the  south,  and  deseends 
by  Argham  Maden  upon  Diarbeiur.    Here  it  is 
already  a  river  of  oonsiderable  siae,  and  is  eroased 
by  a  bridge  of  ten  arohes  a  little  below  that  city 
(Niebuhr,  Koyn^e  en  ArabU^  p.   3S6).     It  then 
turns  suddenly  to  the  east,  and  flows  in  this  dire^ 
tion,  past  Otmtm  Kiem  to  TU^  when  it  onoe  mora 
altera  its  course  and  takes  that  southeasterly  dirso- 
tion,  whieh  it  punuca,  with  eertain  slight  variationa, 
to  its  final  junction  with  the  Euphrates.   AtOniMin 
Kietd  it  receives  the  second  or  Eastern  Tigris, 
which  deseends  from  Niphatra  (the  modem  Aia- 
Tngh)  with  a  course  almost  due  south,  and,  col- 
laeting  on  its  way  the  waten  of  a  large  number  of 
stnams,  unitra  with  the  Tigris  half-way  between 
Diatittier  and  7V(,  in  long.  41o  nearly,    llie  courses 
of  the  two  streams  to  the  point  of  Junction  are  ra- 
qwetivdy  150  and  100  milee.     A  Uttle  below  the 
Junction,  and  befora  any  other  tributary  of  im- 
portance is  reoeiTod,  the  Tigris  is  150  yards  wide 
and  from  three  to  four  feet  deep.    Near  Til  a  large 
stream  flows  into  it  iirom  the  northeast,  bringing 
almost  as  much  water  as  the  main  channel  ordinarily 
holds  (Layard,  Nintvth  and  Babghn,  p.  49).    This 
branch  rises  near  BUU^  in  northern  Kurdistan,  and 
runs  at  first  to  the  northeast,  but  presently  sweeps 
round  to  the  north,  and  proceeds  through  the  dis- 
tricts of  ShaUttk  and  BokUm  with  a  general  west- 
erly course,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  line  of  the 
38th  parallel,  nearly  to  5er<,  whence  it  flows  south- 
west and  south  to  TiL     From  Tii  the  Tigris  runs 
southward  for  SO  miks  through  a  long,  narrow,  and 
deep  gorge,  at  the  end  of  which  it  emerges  upon 
the  oomparati\'ely  low  but  still  hilly  country  of 
Mesopotamia,  near  Jezireh,    Through  this  it  flows 
with  a  course  which  is  south-southeast  to  MimU^ 
thence  nearly  south  to  KiUh-Sherghai^  and  again 
south-southeast  to  Samara^  where  the  hills  end 
and  the  river  entera  on  the  great  alluvium.     The 
course  is  now  mora  irregular.     Between  Samara 
and  Baghdad  a  oonsiderable  bend  is  made  to  the 
east;  and,  after  the  Shat^l-flie  is  thrown  off  in 
kt  32°  30',  a  second  bend  is  made  to  the  north, 
the  regular  southeasterly  course  being  only  resumed 
a  little  above  the  32d  parallel,  from  which  point  the 
Tigris  runs  in  a  tolerably  direct  line  to  its  Junction 
wiUi  the  Euphrates  at  Kumah.    The  length  of  tbe 
whole  stream,  exclusive  of  meanden,  is  reckoned  at 
1146  miles.     It  can  be  descended  on  rafts  during 
the  flood  tnson  fh>m  Diat'btkr^  which  is  only  150 
•uUes  from  its  source;  and  it  has  been  navigated 
-ij  steamere  of  small  draught  nearly  up  to  MosuL 
.^rom  Diarbekr  to  Samara  the  navigation  is  much 
:npeded  by  rapids,  rocks,  and  shaUows,  as  well  aa 
jy  artificial  bmuJ*  or  dams,  which  in  andent  times 
were  thrown  across  the  strram,  probably  for  pur^ 
poses  of  irrigation.     Below  Satnara  thera  are  no 
obstructions;  the  river  is  deep,  with  a  bottom  of 
40ft  mud;  tbe  stream  moderate;  and  the  oourse 
very  meandering.    The  awage  width  of  the  Tigris 
In  this  part  of  its  oourse  is  900  yards,  while  iU 
depth  is  ^-ery  considerable. 

Besides  the  three  bead-streams  of  the  Tigris, 
which  have  been  already  deacribed,  the  river  r»- 
eeives,  ak>ng  its  middle  and  lower  course,  no  fewer 
than  five  important  tributaries.  These  are  the  river 
•r  Zakko  or  Eastern  Khabour,  the  Grrat  Zab  {Zab 
Ah),  the  Leaser  Zab  {Zab  Aifal),  the  Adhem,  and 
the  Diyakh  or  ancient  Gyndes.  All  theee  riven 
low  tnm  tha  hign  range  of  Zagros,  whieh  shuts 
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in  the  Mesopocamiiaa  valley  on  tha  easl^  and  is  ah^ 
to  sustain  so  hige  a  number  oi  great  ctreana  fma 
ita  ineihanstibie  springs  and  abandaot  snosm 
From  the  west  the  Tigris  obtaina  no  Iribataiy  of 
the  slightest  importanoa,  for  the  Tkartkar,  wlutk 
is  said  to  have  oooe  reached  it,  now  ends  in  a  salt 
hke,  a  Uttle  below  TekriL  Ita  volume,  however, 
is  continually  increasing  as  it  deseends,  in  ooiiee> 
queoee  of  the  great  bulk  of  water  fann^gbt  into  it 
fhmi  the  east,  paitiettkrly  by  the  Great  Zab  and 
the  Diyaleh;  and  in  its  k>wer  eoorse  it  is  said  to 
be  a  larger  stream  and  to  eairy  a  greater  body  than 
the  Euphrates  (Gbesney,  £iifJirate$  JLTpetHikm,  L 
6i). 

Tbe  Tigris,  like  the  Euphrates,  has  a  flood  seaooo 
Eariy  in  Uie  month  of  March,  in  coosequenoe  of  the 
melting  of  the  snows  on  the  southern  flank  <rf'  Ni- 
phates,  the  river  rises  rapkUy.  Ita  breadth  grad- 
ually increases  at  Diarbekr  from  100  or  UO  to  250 
yards.  The  stream  is  swift  and  tnihid.  Tbe  riss 
oonUnues  threugh  Mareh  and  April,  reaching  its 
full  height  geoeially  in  thfi  fint  or  eeeond  wedi  of 
May.  At  this  Ume  the  country  about  Baghdad  is 
oftoi  extensively  flooded,  not,  however,  so  mudi 
fkom  the  Tigris  as  ftx>m  the  ovcrffew  of  the  En- 
phrates,  which  is  here  poured  into  the  eaatcrri 
stream  through  a  canaL  Further  down  the  river, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Btm-Lam  Arabs,  between 
the  82d  and  31st  parallels,  Uiere  is  a  great  annual 
inundation  on  both  banks.  About  the  middle  ctf 
May  the  Tigris  begins  to  foU,  and  by  midsummer  it 
has  reached  its  natural  leveL  In  October  and  No- 
vember there  is  another  rise  and  foil  in  eonsequenee 
of  the  autumnal  rains;  bnt  compared  with  the 
spring  flood  that  of  autumn  is  uisignificant 

llie  Tigris  is  at  present  better  fitted  for  porposes 
of  traffic  than  the  Euphratea  (Layard,  Nimevtk  ana 
BabyUm^  p.  475);  but  in  ancient  timra  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  used  as  a  line  of  trade 
The  Assyrians  probably  floated  down  it  the  timber 
whieh  they  wera  in  the  habit  oi  cutting  in  Amanw 
and  Lebanon,  to  be  used  for  building  porpoees  vl 
their  capital;  but  the  general  line  of  oommmiica- 
tion  betweoi  the   Meditenaneau  and  tbe  Pesvan 
Gulf  was  by  the  Euphrates.     [See  vol  L  p.  784.] 
According  to  the  historians  of  Alexander  (Arrian, 
Exp,  AL  vii.  7;  oomp.  Strah.   xr.  3,  §  4),  the 
Persians  purposely  obstructed  the  navigation  ckT  the 
lower  Tigris  by  a  series  of  dama  which  they  threw 
across  from  bsnk  to  bank  betwera  the  embouehtov 
and  the  city  of  Opis,  and  such  trade  aa  there  m  as 
along  its  course  proceeded  by  land  (Strah.  a6sc/.). 
it  is  probabls  that  the  dams  were  in  reality  made 
for  another  purpoee,  namdy,  to  raise  tbe  levri  of  the 
watera  for  the  sake  of  irrigatioa;  but  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  also  the  efibet  ascribed  to  them, 
unless  in  the  spring  flood  time,  when  they  luigkl 
have  been  shot  by  bMts  deeoending  the  river.  Thus 
thera  may  always  have  been  a  eertain  amount  c  f 
tnlfie  down  the  stream;  but  up  it  trade  wouM 
scarcely  hare  been  practicable  at  any  time  ftnthfr 
than  Samara  or  Tekrit,  on  account  of  tlw  natural 
obstructions,  and  of  the  great  foree  of  the  streeun. 
The  fower  part  of  the  course  was  opuied  by  Alex- 
ander (Arrian,  vii.  7);  and  Opis,  near  the  noouth  of 
the  Diyaleh,  became  thenceforth  known  a»  a  mart 
(^/iw^pioar),  from  which  the  neighboring  districts 
drew  the  merchandise  of  India  and  Arabia  (Strah 
xvi.  1,  §  0).    Seleucia,  too,  which  grew  op  aooe 
after  Alisxander,  derived  no  doubt  a  portion  of  its 
prosperity  fiK>m  the  fodlities  for  trade  oflbred  by  ikii 
great  stream* 
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We  find  but  Httfe  mcntaoii  of  tha  Hgrit  in 
Seriptnn.  II  mppean  indeed  under  Uie  name  of 
Hidckkcl,  among  (he  riTen  of  l^en  (Gen.  U.  14), 
mi  m  there  eerreetljr  doMriiied  aa  •*  running  eaat- 
eiid  to  Aasjria.**  But  after  tbie  ive  bear  no  more 
jf  it,  if  we  cxecfA  one  donbtAil  alluiuon  in  Nafanm 
ti.  i\  until  the  Cbptivitj,  when  it  becomes  well 
known  to  the  prophet  Daniel,  who  had  to  erou  it 
in  hasjoamcya  to  and  ih>m  Snaa  (Shiuban).   With 

Diniel  it  ia  «*  the  Great  Rlw  "  —  \hr(fl  ^fJfD 
—an  expranon  eommonlj  applied  to  the  Eu- 
phrttea;  and  by  ite  aide  he  aeea  aome  of  his  moat 
important  Tiaiona  (Dan.  z.  bixii.).  No  other  men- 
tion ct  the  TIgria  aeema  to  oocor  except  in  the  apoe- 
iTpfaal  hooka ;  and  there  it  ia  unconnected  with 
any  real  biatory. 

The  Tigna,  in  Ita  npper  eourae,  anciently  ran 
throng  Armenia  and  Aaayria.  Lower  down,  ftom 
ahent  the  point  where  it  entera  on  the  allurial  plain, 
it  aepanted  Babylouia  from  Suatana.  In  the  wars 
between  the  Romana  and.  the  Ftfthiana,  we  find  it 
eooalituting,  for  a  abort  time  (from  ▲.  D.  114  to 
A.  D.  117),  the  bonndary  line  between  theao  two 
snpiTCs.  Othcrwiae  it  baa  aearcdy  been  of  any 
politkal  importance.  The  great  chain  of  Zagroa  ia 
the  main  natural  boundary  between  Weatem  and 
Centnl  Asia;  and  beyond  thia,  the  next  defensible 
line  ia  the  Euphratea.  Hiatorically  it  ia  fonnd  that 
ether  the  central  power  puahea  itaelf  weatward  to 
that  riter;  or  the  power  ruling  the  weat  advancea 
eaatward  to  the  mountain  barrier. 

The  water  of  the  Tigris,  in  ita  lower  oourae,  ia 
jcOowiah,  and  ia  rq;arded  aa  unwholeaome.  The 
itream  abounda  with  fish  of  many  kinds,  which  are 
often  ef  a  huge  sise  (see  Tobit  vi.  2,  and  compare 
Strab.  xi.  14,  $  8).  Abundant  water-fowl  float  on 
the  watcra.  The  banka  ate  fringed  with  palm-treee 
and  pomegranatea,  orctothcd  with  Jungle  and  reeda, 
the  haunt  of  the  wiM  boar  and  the  lion. 

(The  most  important  notioea  of  the  Tigris  to  be 
band  in  the  daaaical  writen  are  the  following: 
Strabo,  z!.  14,  $  8,  and  xvi.  1,  §§  9-13;  Arrian, 
£^Kd  AltA  Tii.  7 ;  and  Plin.  //.  i^.  ri.  27.  The 
best  modem  aceounta  are  thoae  of  Gd.  Chesney, 
Ef^mtes  Kxpeditum^  i.  16,  etc.,  end  Winer,  Reai' 
wMsrbmcht  ii.  032,  628;  with  which  may  be  com- 
psred  Layaid,  Nineveh  and  Babf/lon^  49'61,  and 
l«4-i7i;  Loftua,  Chaidaea  and  Svmana,  8-8; 
Jooea  in  Tramaclion»  of  the  Qtograpkical  Society 
rfBombaff^  roL  is.;  Lynch  in  JvurmU  oj  Geo- 
^raphierd  SocUUf^  toL  ix.;  and  BawUnaoifa  Herod- 
9(M^  L  562,  563  )  G.  K. 

TIKTAH  (npiTitl  [cord;  ea^ctnthn]:  ee- 
irWr;  [Vat.  e«ncevov;  Alex,  eciricove:  Theeun), 
L  T^  &ther  of  Shallum  the  huaband  of  the 
mhetcae  Holdah  (2  K.  xxu.  14).  He  b  called 
TnyATH  in  tlte  A.  V.  of  2  Ghr.  xxxir.  22. 

S.  (ecjcw^;  [Vat  FA.  EAir«M;]  Alex,  ee- 
I9m:  Tkecue.)  The  fiithcrof  Jahasiah  (Ear.  z. 
11).    In  1  Eadr.  ix.  14  he  ia  called  Tiixocanus. 

TIK'VATH    (nCTfjHjfp    [oMieiMs];    Kari, 

"Vip;p;  properly  TdkUudkot  Tokkaths  %eim4\ 
Tat'coAwoA:]  Alex.  9aK9im»i  Theemik),  Tdl- 
rAn  the  fiohei  of  Shallum  (2Cfar.  zxxiv.  92). 

TILK.     Fur  general  information  on  the  ial|(eet, 
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t  •■lapttlteTn  (MUk  fl.  4). 
•ila 


-aen,aad]lBrtC^«|^TV. 


see  the  articles  Brick,  Pottkrt,  Sbai«  The  ea* 
pression  in  the  A  Y.  rendering  of  Luke  t.  12 
"  through  <■  the  tiling,**  baa  gl^tvi  much  trouble  ta 
expositors,  ftov{  the  fact  that  Syrian  houses  are  in 
genera]  covered,  not  with  tiles,  but  with  plaster 
terraces.  Some  suggestions  toward  the  solution  o* 
this  dilficulty  haTO  been  already  given.  [House, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1104.]  An  additional  one  may  here  be 
offered.  1.  Tefrace-rooft,  if  conatructcd  improperiy, 
or  at  the  wrong  aeaaon  of  the  year,  are  apt  to  crark 
and  to  become  ao  aaturated  with  rain  aa  to  be  eaaLy 
penetrable.  May  not  the  roof  of  the  houae  In  which 
our  Lord  performed  hia  miracle,  have  been  in  this 
condition,  and  been  pierced,  or,  to  use  St.  Mark*s^ 
word,  •<  broken  up,'*  by  the  bearers  of  the  paralytic  ? 
(AmndeU,  Trav.  in  Asia  Minora  L  171;  Russdl, 
AltppOf  i.  85.) 

2.  Or  may  the  phrsse  "  through  the  tiUng  **  be 
accounted  for  thus?  Greek  houses  were  often,  if 
not  always,  roofed  with  tiles  (Pollux,  riL  161; 
Vitruvius,  iii.  8).  Did  not  St.  Luke,  a  native, 
probably,  of  Greek  Antioch,  use  the  expresdon 
"  tiles,**  as  the  form  of  roof  which  was  most  frtmlUar 
to  himself  and  to  his  Greek  readers  without  reference 
to  the  particular  material  of  the  roof  in  question  ? 
(Euseb.  /y.  E,  iii.  4;  Jerome,  ProL  to  Comm,  on 
SU  MaUh.  vol.  vii.  4;  Onybeare  and  Howson, 
SL  Pttul^  i.  867.)  It  may  perhaps  Iw  worth  re- 
marking that  houses  in  modern  Antioch,  at  least 
many  of  them,  have  tiled  roofe  (Fisher,  Viewe  in 
Syria,  i.  19,  vi.  56).  [See  HouiB,  note  b,  i.  1104, 
Amer.  ed.J  H.  W^.  P. 

TIL'GATH-PILNB'SBB    (nj^rj 

npfc^jb?;  '9  nj>ri ;  npj^s  nj^ri:  [Rom. 

eayXa^ttXXatr^,  BaXya^eXXwrdp;  Vat]  Bak- 
yafioMatrapt  BoyponpafiMrap,  9aKyeiAe\KaZeip  % 
Alex.  BoyKoB  paXywopi  Tkelpathph(Una$ar),  A 
variation,  and  probably  a  corraption,  of  the  name 
TiOLATii-piLKflKR.  It  is  pcculkr  to  the  books  ef 
Chronicles,  being  found  in  1  Chr.  t.  6,  26;  2  Cht. 
xxviii.  20.  6. 

*  TILLAQB.    [AoRicuLTUER.] 

TI'LON  O'lVvi;  Keri,  ViVn  [peril.  ^»yi]: 
'Ir^y;  Alex.  BiKatwt  ThUim),  One  of  the  four 
sons  of  Shimon,  whose  femily  is  reckoned  in  the 
geneak)gies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ir.  20). 

TIMiBTTS  (Ti/ifubt:  Timimia),  Tbe  fiither 
of  the  blind  man,  Bar-timKus,  who  vras  restored  to 
sight  by  Jesus  as  he  left  Jericho  (Mark  x.  46).« 

TIMBRBL,  TABRBT.    By  thaeewordatha 

A.  y.  translates  the  Heb.  ^hl,  <^,  which  ia  de- 
rived fW>m  an  imitative  root  oocvrring  in  many 
languages  not  immediately  connected  with  eaeh 
otlMr.    It  ia  the  aame  as  the  Arable  and  Persian 

2  f 

v^(>,  duff\  which  in  Spanish  becomes  adufej  a 

tambourine.  The  root,  which  rignifies  to'bcot  or 
strike,  is  found  in  the  Greek  r&raifOporT^uxawopf 
Lat.  tympanum^  It  tamburOy  8p.  tambor,  Ft.  tam» 
bow,  Pro?,  tabor,  Eng.  tabor,  tabottret^  timbrel, 
tambomine,  A.-S.  cMfbtm,  to  strike,  Eng.  tap,  and 
many  others.''    In  Old  £ngUah  tabor  was  useif  for 


^uUbvatheOkeak 
ei  the  miracle,  see 

It  It  Is   USOSl  IM 


On  the  cfteoBSlaaeM 
lAmer.  ed.j.         H. 
isfieie  tiie 


tn  8h>k«pHn'i  lime  It  nami  to  ban  hteot 
liutnimen:o(iM«.uil  ia  tbii*  conlrHtod  with  tlw 
dram:  "I  tmn  known  whm  then  wu  do  i 
irlUi  blm  but  tfaa  dnim  ud  Sft :  wd  now  hul  bt 
nthv  hear  tb*  labor  ud  Um  jdpg  "  (^mcA  Ada,  11. 
I).  Tnto^rrf  and  labeurimt  m  diminuUra  «( 
InAar,  «nd  d«not<  !!■  iaitmnont  now  known  u  the 


Tabrel  li  i,  contnetion  of  (ntow^. 
nUinad  in  the  A.  T.  from  Connlili' 
In  ill  puugt*  tie«pt   U.  III.   33,   whi 
odltUil  111  Covvdul^  ud  Et.  uTiU.  13, 

■  "bMUlj.'' 


Anb*.  Il  WM  UMd  In  ncj  rurijr  timn  b;  the 
Sjitena  of  I'ldu-wvii  *t  tbtii  nHrrj-iiuiking* 
(Geo.  ui).  17).  It  wM  plii;ed  priDdpcllj  bj 
wonHD  (tj.  KT.  aOi  JuJg.  iL  U:  1  Sam.  xrUi.  Bi 
Pi.  IitUL  36  [afl])u  UI  MoompMiinHnt  lo  tha 
i.71,  urf 


Tibjll 


H(Jer. 


i>.  TIm  t^Ftk  wu  on*  of  Iba  Inftrnninitt  plajvl 
bj  Uw  jOuEig  propbeti  whom  Satd  met  on  hit  to- 
turn  bom  Utrnutl  (1  Swd.  i.  fi),  and  bj  the  U- 
tltia  in  Uia  Teiapk'lMDd  (9  Bam.  t1.  S;  1  Cbr. 
till.  8).  It  acoompanlBd  tfa<  oiBtlmnt  of  ff«la 
(b.  T.  19,  air.  8),  and  tht  Joj  of  triumphal  pro- 
oo^oni  (Judg.  iL  S4j  1  Sam.   itUI.  61,  wb«D  tin 

'  wjwbflra  a  ilgn  of  happi 


I  19;  : 


i.«. 


So  In  Uw  gnnd  triumphal  cntr?  of  God  li 
TtDiplo  dMcribed  in  itrong  figum  In  Pa.  livlil,, 
Um  pneeuion  ii  mado  up  b;  the  dngsa  who 
nwretcd  In  front,  and  the  pUjren  on  itringed  In- 
•trumaiti  who  brought  up  the  nar,  while  round 
Ibeoi  aU  dancad  the  Tonng  DuUdeni  wtUi  their  tlm- 
Lreli  (Pi.  Uriii.  25  [36]). 

Tba  difti  the  Anbt  i*  deacribed  ij  BuneQ 
(Jlr/fH, p.  et,  lited.}aa  •>•  hoop  (•ometiiaet  with 
piece*  of  bnsi  fixed  in  It  to  make  a  Jingling)  over 
whioh  a  piaoe  of  panbment  li  dirianded.  It  li  beat 
with  the  flngsm,  and  li  the  tjue  tjmpanum  of  the 
aocieiile,  aa  iKx*"  f"""  "■  Igura  in  aanral  ra- 
tiana,  repnacnting  Um  otgica  of  Baaebui  and  rilt* 
of  Cjbele."  The  lame  bitrement  wia  uaed  b;  the 
Enptiui  dancin^womoi  whom  Hiaariquiit  taw 
{Trm.  p.  eS,  ad.  ITBd).  In  Barbary  It  ia  called 
Mr,  and  » ia  made  like  a  den,  aantltting  (aa  U- 
dotB*  dcacribei  tba  tjmpaoDm)  of  a  lim  or  thin 
boop  cf  wood  with  a  akin  of  parchment  ttretehad 
onr  tba  K^  of  it.  nii  vrrs  lor  the  ion  in  all 
tb^  oononia,  wtiidi  thej  accordingly  touch  narj 
■it/uUj  with  Ihdr  A^tn,  or  with  the  knucklaa  or 
palma  of  Ibeir  band*,  aa  the  timi  and  meaaure  Te- 
quila, or  aa  fane  tod  toftnea  an  to  be  communl- 
•atad  b>  the  tanrd  ^lartB  of  the  pn&roiaiKa" 
Ehtw,  Trav.  p.  SOS^ 


TOUTAB 

Tla  tjnptiiBm  waa  ntad  ii  the  ImMb  el  O^Ui 
.Her.  It.  TB),  and  la  laid  to  han  been  the  iniB. 
tka  <f  Dion<mn  and  Rbca>  (Enr.  Bittck.  H).    Il 


Dir.  (Lane'a  U<»/tri>  B^yiiliimr,  88S,  Uh  •«.) 
Wat  phyrd  b;  wonMO,  who  beat  It  witb  tha  faba 
of  their  buida  (Ovid,  JftL  It.  39),  and  Jinam. 
{Sal.  ill.  64)  ttlributea  to  it  a  Sjilan  origiD:  — 
km  pridva  Bjnia  In  Tibnin  dtf  oitt  Onmlaa 


In  the  nma  way  lb*  (ntor  la  laid  (o  hate  ban 
Introduced  Into  Europe  b/  tha  Cnuaden,  who 
adopted  H  from  tha  SaiMtnt,  to  wboni  it  aaa 
peculiar  (tea  l>n  Canga't  note  on  Ua  JoioTiUe'a 
HiM.  &  Aoy  SahU  L/vit,  p.  61). 

Tbe  author  of  Bhillt  Haggibbonm  (c  S)  giTCi 
the  Greek  aifiAiAor  aa  the  eqalraloit  tt  t^U,  and 
■aya  it  wai  a  hollow  baaia  of  mdal,  beataa  with  a 
atick  of  braaa  or  iron. 

9  [Biaage  of  Eakiii  (nrlii.  IB)  ia  ohaeoic,  aod 
n  to  hare  been  carij  cotnpled.  Inatead  ul 
f}"^^,  "  thj  tabreta,"  the  Vnlg.  and  Tair™  K^ 
^?9^  "lb;  bawit;,"  whioh  k  tba  rtodn^ 
tdopt*)  In  CoTBdale'*  and  Craomo'e  Khha. 
He  LXX.  aeera  Is  hare  Md  ^TID,  a  In  tct. 
I.  If  the  ocdinarj'  teit  be  ad<^iled,  llwra  k  m 
aeon  for  taking  td/it.  t*  Jerome  tuggetta,  in  tha 
nte  of  tha  tettlog  of  a  gem,  ■'  pala  qua  gemma 
ntinetor."  W.  A.  W. 

TIM1IA,  TIMTfAJH  (SjnPI  [path,  ra- 
imierf  or  aanceeaatUa] :  enfirj :  f"  1  Cbr.  L  0, 
Tal.oompt:]  nuaa).  1.  A  ooncobiBe  of  EH- 
Mi  Mm  of  Eaiu,  and  mothv  of  AmaU  (Geo. 
iiTl.  13:  in  1  Chr.  L  36  named  aa  >  Hn  ef  EB. 
itt):  it  ma;  ba  pnnmcd  that  abe  nw  the  laDa 
I  'Hoina,  dater  of  Lotan,  and  danghlcr  of  8cv 
the  Horite  ([Geo.  mrl.]  nr.  S3,  and  1  Chi.  i. 
89). 

S.  [In  1  Cbr.,  Tat.  Soi^iar;  Ala.   eafMnb] 

duka,  or  phjlarcb,  of  Edom  in  the  laat  Btt  ta 

n.  uivi.  40-tfi  (1  Cbr.  I.  tl-MI,  wbera  tha 

ikee  are  named  ••  according  to  tb«Jrflunl]ica,>Aa' 

Ihrir  placea,  b;  tbeir  nimea  ....  accodlng  to 

their  bahltatlona : "  whenea  we  ma;  condDda,  at  in 

tbeeawof  TuiAii,that'nmnab  wat  abo  the  name 

t  p^oe  or  a  diatriet.  E.  S.  P. 

TIHTfAH  (n;pn[M,for(m]).    A  Bam* 

wbleb  eeeina,  ebar^'tMl  eompimDdrd,  and   wiA 

TariatlonB  of  lbn>,  aerenl  timai,  b  the  topef. 

laph;  el  tha  Uel;  Land.     Tie  nam*  la  dniiail  ^ 

tba  Ituspapban  (Getaaiiit,  Stannia,  Ffltat)  *o«c 


Ir  la  tb*  orlgloal  at  uml 

MiMI;  Iba  nwMr  It  a  i 

KMiiUf  itnv.  I.  US,  U  ad 


iltta  Um  Babb.  Bib.  MM,  and  B| 
iMtDr^nm      Tha  loitraBfat  aa4  (ha  wi 

I  to  oa  thnnib  tha  ftaaaaB, 

Oiit.m.u. 


TIMNATH 

I  pwi  ii|^fyiD|(  to  *(  portion  oni,  or  divide^:  **  biit 
Its  fttqiient  oeeamnoe,  ttid  the  analogy  of  the  to- 
pog;nphieal  namei  of  other  ooatitries,  would  rather 
imply  that  H  iefeiicJ  to  aome  natural  feature  of  the 
soontrf* 

1.  Odfioy  6^mC;  pn  9  Chr.  Vat.  omita;]  Alex, 
ivrov,  9«^cm;  Joaeph.  9a^((:  Thftmnn,  Tham- 
Ma.)  A  phoe  which  fijiMcd  one  of  the  landmarks 
oo  the  north  boandary  of  the  allotment  of  Judah 
{kA.  XT.  10).  It  was  obrtoualy  near  the  western 
nd  of  the  boundary,  being  between  Beth-^hemesb 
lad  the  •*  shoulder  of  Ekron."  ft  is  probably  iden- 
tieil  with  the  TitncNATHAH  of  Josh.  xix.  43,  one 
of  the  towns  of  Dan,  also  named  in  eonneetion  with 
Eknm,  and  thai  again  with  the  Timnath,  or  more 
■eeorrtdy  Tlmnathah,  of  Samaon,  and  the  Tham- 
ntlia  of  the  Maccabees.  Its  belonging  at  that 
ttme  to  Dan  would  explain  its  absence  ftom  the 
Bit  of  the  towns  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. ),  though  men- 
timed  in  describing  tiie  course  of  the  boundary. 
The  modem  representative  of  aU  these  various  forms 
of  the  same  nune  is  prol>abIy  Ti^eh,  a  village 
iboat  two  mtki  wect  of  Am  Bkenii  (Beth-shemesh), 
moDjc  the  bTDken  undulating  country  by  which 
the  eentral  monntaina  of  this  part  of  Palestine  de- 
mnd  to  the  maritime  phiti.  It  has  been  shown  in 
Kverd  other  eases  [Kbilah,  etc.]  that  this  district 
eontatned  towns  which  in  the  lists  are  enumerated 
M  belonging  to  the  pkin.  Timnah  li  probably  an- 
ithcr  b^aneeof  the  same  thing,  for  In  9  Chr.  xxviii. 
18  a  plaee  of  the  aame  name  is  mentioned  as  among 
tlM  cities  of  the  Shefetnh,  which  fh)m  its  occurrence 
inth  Beth^hemesh,  Gideroth,  Oiroso,  all  more  or 
in  fai  the  neighborhood  of  Eicron,  is  probably  the 
mat  ss  thai  just  described  as  in  the  bills.  After 
tiwDtnites  had  deserted  their  original  allotment 
far  the  north,  their  towns  would  naturally  M  into 
the  hsads  of  Judah,  or  of  the  Philistines,  as  the  con- 
tinwU  struggle  beiween  them  might  happen  to  fluo- 
toKe. 

In  the  falter  history  of  the  Jews  Hmnah  must 
liaie  been  a  conspicuous  place.  It  was  fortified  by 
Bittbides  ss  one  of  the  most  important  military 
poits  of  Judaea  (1  Mace.  ix.  50),  and  it  became 
tbs  bead  of  a  district  or  toparehy,  which  was  called 
lAsr  its  name,  and  was  reckoned  the  fourth  in 
wdv  of  importance  among  the  fourteen  into  which 
tbs  whole  eoonCry  was  divided  at  the  time  of  Ves- 
paaaa's  mvasion  (Joasph.  B,  J,  ill.  8,  §  6;  and  see 
Pliny,  v.U). 

Timek  is  now  spoken  of  as  «•  a  deserted  site  ** 
(Bob.  11.  16),  and  not  a  single  western  traveller 
ippesn  to  have  visited  it,  or  even  to  have  seen  it, 
though  its  poaiiioa  is  indicated  with  tolerable  oer- 
tMBty.    [TniiiATR.] 

S-  {%af»pa0d;  A)n.99ftwa''  Thanmn.)  A  town 
is  the  SBonnUdn  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  57). 
H  b  nsned  in  the  same  group  with  Maon,  Ziph, 
ud  Carmd,  whioh  ai«  known  to  have  been  south 
of  Hebran.  li  is,  thsRfore,  undoubtedly  a  distinct 
pkesfrsm  thai  just  exarafaied.  Q. 

TIMITATH.  The  form  in  which  the  trans- 
litm  of  the  A.  V.  inaccurately  present  two  names 
*lueb  are  certainly  distinct,  though  it  is  possible 
Ibsi  they  refier  to  the  same  place. 

1.  Tdotar  (nj9'^9  u  e.  Timnah  [k4,  /K>r- 
M*  Buvd:  Tkanmntka),  The  seene  of  the  id- 
•wvntfJtMiah  with  his  daughter-in-bw  Tamar 

*  TV*  liXX..as  alive,  dsHved  it  from  temam,  the 
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(Gen.  xxxriii  19. 13,  14).  There  is  nothing  hen 
to  indicate  its  position.  The  expression  **  went  up 
to  Timnah  "  (ver.  12)  indicates  that  it  was  on 
higher  ground  than  the  spot  ftom  which  Judah 
started.  But  as  we  are  ignorant  where  that  was, 
the  indication  is  of  no  service.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  place  where  Judah*s  flocks  were  kept 
There  was  a  road  to  it  (A.  V.  "  way  '*).  It  may 
be  identified  either  with  the  Timnah  in  tlie  moun- 
tains of  Judah,  which  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Carmel  where  Nabal  kept  his  huge  flocks  of  sheep; 
or  with  the  Timnathah  m>  fiimiliar  in  the  storj  of 
Samson*s  conflicts.  In  favor  of  the  Utter  is  the 
doubtful  suggestion  named  under  En  am  and  Taiv 
FUAH,  that  in  the  words  translated  **an  open 
pUce  "  there  is  a  reference  to  those  two  towns.  In 
&vor  of  the  former  is  the  possibility  of  the  name  in 
Gen.  xxxviii.  lieing  not  Hmnah  but  Timnathah  (as 
in  the  Vulgate),  which  is  certainly  the  name  of  the 
Philistine  place  connected  with  Samson.  Mora 
than  this  cannot  be  said. 

The  place  is  named  in  the  specification  of  the 
aUotment  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  where  the  A.  Y.  ex- 
hibits it  accurately  as  Thimnatram.  and  its  name 
doubtless  survives  in  the  modem  TUmeh  which  is 
said  to  lie  below  Zttrtah^  about  three  miles  to  the 
8.  W.  of  it,  where  the  great  Wady  es-iSirdr  issues 
upon  the  plain. 

2.  Timnathah  (H^J^Cli^  :  aa/*ra9d(;  Joseph. 

ecMAMi:  Tkamnnthn)*  The  iseideooe  of  Samson's 
wife  (Judg.  xiv.  1,  2,  5).  It  was  then  in  the  occu- 
pation of  tho  PhilisUnes.  It  contained  vineyards, 
liaunted  however  by  such  savage  anbnals  aa  indi- 
cate that  the  population  was  but  sparse.  It  was  on 
higher  ground  than  Ashkelon  (xiv.  10),  but  tower 
than  Zorah,  whioh  we  may  presume  was  Samson's 
starting-point  (xiii.  S5).  G. 

TIM'NATH-HB'RES  (D^ITT  ropi?  [por^ 
titmofthe  sun,  Ges.]:  6a^a^«f ;  Alex,  eajuvo- 
0ap  9wsi  ThamfutUare).  The  name  under  which 
the  city  and  burial-place  of  Joshua,  previously  called 
TiMNATH-sBRAR,  b  mentioned  in  Judg.  ii.  9.  The 
constituent  consonanU  of  the  word  are  the  samoi 
but  their  order  is  reversed.  The  authorities  difl^ 
conMderably  in  their  explanations.  The  Jews  adopt 
Herea  aa  the  real  name;  interpret  it  to  mean  the 
sun;  and  see  in  it  a  reference  to  the  act  of  making 
the  sun  stand  still,  which  is  to  them  the  greateflt 
expk>it  of  Joshua's  life.  Gthen  (as  Furst,  i.  449), 
while  accepting  Heres  as  the  original  form,  in- 
terpret that  word  as  "  day/*  and  as  originating  iu 
the  character  of  the  soil.  Others  again,  like 
EwaU  (Gesch.  u.  847,  843),  and  Bertheau  {On 
Jwigta\  take  Serah  to  be  the  original  form,  and 
Heres  an  ancient  but  unintentional  error.        G. 

TIM'NATH-SB'RAH  (rnpTaprt  [por^ 
tion  of  ahundancty.  [Rom.  BcLfi^curapdx%  Vat.] 
^ofiopxo^fi  BofAvaBturaxotpai  Alex.  BofAvaS 
<rapa,  BcMvaaaxctpi  JosepS*  BoLfiyd'-  Thamnath 
Saran^  Thamnath  Bare).  The  name  of  the  city 
which  at  his  request  was  presented  to  Joshua  after 
the  partition  of  the  country  was  completed  (Josh, 
xix.  50);  and  in  "the  border"  of  which  he  was 
buried  (xxiv.  80).  It  is  specified  as  *•  in  Mount 
Ephraim  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  (yaash."  In 
Judg.  il.  9,  the  name  is  altered  to  Timnath-hkuks, 
The  «atter  form  is  that  adopted  by  the  Jewish  writers, 
who  mterpret  Heres  as  meaning  the  sun,  and  aeeount 
for  the  name  by  stating  that  the  figure  of  the  sac 
{UmuHotl  ha  chera)  was  cartad  upon  the  sepol 
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rim,  to  indicatA  that  !t  was  tlM  tomh  of  tlie  niui 
who  hftd  caused  the  tun  to  stand  still  (Raahi,  Com- 
ment, on  lK)tb  pasaaees).  Accordingly,  they  iden- 
tify the  place  with  Keftrr  cherei^  which  is  said  by 
jRabbi  Jacob  (Camioly,  Itinemireiy  etc.,  p.  186), 
hap-Parebi  (Asber*8  BenJ.  p.  434),  and  other  Jew- 
ish traTelkm  down  to  Schwan  in  our  own  day  (p. 
151),  to  be  about  5  miles  S.  of  Shechem  {^'dUui). 
No  pUwe  with  thai  name  appears  on  the  maps,  the 
closest  approach  to  it  being  Ktfr-IhiU.  which  is 
more  nearly  double  that  distance  S.  S.  W.  of  A'rf- 
Um,  Wbererer  it  be,  the  phoe  is  said  by  the  Jews 
still  to  contain  the  tombs  of  Joshua,  of  Nun,  and  of 
Caleb  (Schwarz,  p.  151). 

Another  and  more  promising  identification  has, 
however,  been  auggested  iu  our  own  day  by  Dr.  Eli 
Smith  {BM.  Sacrn^  1843).  In  his  journey  ftt>m 
Jifna  to  Mfjdtl-  Yaba^  about  six  miles  from  the 
ftirmer,  be  discovered  the  ruins  of  a  considerable 
town  on  a  gentle  hill  on  the  left  (south)  of  the 
itMu).  Opposite  the  town  (apparently  to  the  «>uth) 
was  a  much  higher  hill,  in  the  north  side  of  which 
are  several  excavated  sepulchres,  which  in  sfaw  and 
in  the  richness  and  character  of  their  oecoratioiis 
resemble  the  so-called  "  Tombs  of  the  Rinits  "  at 
Jerusalem.  The  whole  bears  the  name  of  Tibneh^ 
and  although  without  further  examinatioin  it  ean 
hardly  be  affirmed  to  be  the  Timnah  of  Joshua, 
yet  the  identification  appean  probable.  [Gaash, 
Amer.  ed.^ 

Tlmnath-Serah  and  the  tomb  of  its  illustrious 
owner  were  shown  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  who 
mentions  them  in  the  Kjntttphium  Paula  (§  18). 
Beyond  ita  being  south  of  Shechem,  he  gives  no 
indication  oi  its  position,  but  he  dismiss^  it  with 
the  following  characteriBtic  remark,  a  fitting  tribute 
to  the  simple  self-denial  of  the  great  soldier  of  Israel : 
"Satisque  mirata  est,  quod  distributor  poeseHionum 
sibi  montana  et  aspera  delegisset"  G. 

TUMfNITB,  THB   0?9iin    [patr.]:  rov 

%aftri  [Vat.  -kci];  Alex,  o  BofiyaBcuot''  Tham- 
ffoMottf),  that  is,  the  Timnathite  (as  in  the  Alex. 
LXX.,  and  Vulg.).  Samson's  fiither-in-bw  (Judg. 
XV.  8). 

TrMOHf  (Tifiuv:  Timon),  One  of  the  seven, 
commonly  called  ** deacons**  [Deacon],  who  were 
appointed  to  act  as  almoners  on  the  occasion  of 
•omplaints  of  partiality  being  raised  by  the  Hellen- 
istic Jews  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  1-6).  Uke  his 
oolleaguas,  Timon  bears  a  Greek  name,  ftt>m  which, 
taken  together  with  the  occasion  of  their  appoint- 
ment, it  has  been  inferred  with  much  probability 
that  the  seven  were  themselves  Hellenists.  The 
name  of  Timon  stands  fifth  in  the  catalogue. 
Nothing  farther  is  known  of  him  with  certainty; 
out  in  the  **  Synopsis  de  Vita  et  Morte  Prophetarum 
AposUdorum  et  Diseipulorum  Domini,"  ascribed  to 
Dorotheus  of  Tyre  {BibL  Patrumy  iii.  149),  we  are 
hiformed  that  he  was  one  of  the  **■  serenty-two  ** 
disdples  (the  catalogue  of  whom  is  a  mere  conge- 
ries of  New  Testament  names),  and  that  he  afler- 
vardi  became  bishop  of  Bostra  ( ?  «*  Bcetra  Ara- 
bvm  **),  where  he  suflfered  martyrdom  by  fire. 

W^ .  B.  J« 

TIMOTHBUB  (TiM^fOf  [koitormff  God]), 


•  The  ehtldnn  of  these  nantafss  wsra  known  as 
Haminim  (bastards),  and  stood  Just  above  tha  N»- 
mam.  This  was,  howaver,  e^ttri*  paribus.  A  baa- 
lard  who  was  a  wtae  studaol  of  the  Law  was,  In  tbeoiy, 
ikova  an  ignorant  hlgh-prisst  (Oam.  Bkros.  Hon^otkf 


TIMOTHT 

L  A  Meaptain  of  the  Ammonites*  (1  Uaee.  ▼  €) 
who  was  defeated  on  several  oeoaaions  by  Jodaa 
MaseaUeus,  R.  c.  164  (1  Mace.  v.  6,  11,  S4-44|. 
He  was  probably  a  Greek  advcotiiiw  (ffisnpL  Jaa. 
Ant,  xii.  8,  §  1),  who  had  gained  the  IsMitfabip  of 
the  tribe.  Thus  Josephns  {Ant  ziiL  8,  |  1,  quoted 
by  Grimm,  on  1  Maoe.  v.  6)  mentkMit  one  ••  Zeno 
sumamed  Cotyhs,  who  was  despot  of  BaU«li  '*  m 
the  time  of  Johannes  Hyitanaa. 

2.  In  2  Mace,  a  leader  named  UnoClieDi  is 
mentioned  as  having  taken  part  !n  tlie  iovaalon  of 
Nicanor  (b.  c.  166:  S  Mace.  riu.  10,  is.  3).  At 
a  later  time  he  made  great  prepaimtioRS  far  a  aeooDd 
attack  on  Judas,  but  was  driven  to  a  atwsiglKJd, 
Gaxara,  which  was  stonncd  by  Jndaa,  and  there 
Timotheoa  was  taken  and  shun  (8  Maee.  x  94-37). 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  er»ts  iceocded  in 
this  ktter  narrative  are  identical  with  thoae  in  1 
Mace.  V.  6-3,  an  idea  rendered  mote  pkunible  hy 
the  similarity  of  the  names  Jazer  and  Gasaim  (in 
Lat  Gazer,  Jazare,  Gazara).  But  the  name  Tino- 
theus  was  very  eommon,  and  it  is  evident  that 
Timotheus  the  Ammonite  leader  was  not  ebxn  at 
Jazer  (1  Maoc  v.  84);  and  Jascr  was  on  the  cast 
aide  of  Jordan,  while  Gazara  was  almost  ecrtainly 
the  same  as  Gecer.  [Jaazkr;  Gazara.]  It 
may  be  urged  fuither,  in  support  of  the  sabataatial 
accuracy  of  2  Msec.,  that  the  seeond  eampeign  ol 
Judas  against  Timothens  (1)  (1  Maee.  v.  27-44)  is 
given  in  2  Mace.  xii.  2-24,  after  the  aeeonnt  of  the 
capture  of  Gazara  and  the  death  of  Hmothena  (2) 
there.  Wemsdorf  assumes  that  aS  the  dififewDcea 
in  the  narratives  are  blunders  in  2  Maee.  {Dejidt 
Liltr.  Afnee,  §  Izx.),  and  in  this  be  is  fdknaed  by 
Grimm  (on  2  Mace.  x.  24,  32).  But,  if  anj  reli- 
ance is  to  lie  placed  on  2  Maoc.,  the  difhaioes  of 
place  and  circumstances  are  righUy  taken  bj  Patri- 
tius  to  mark  diflEereot  events  {Dt  Ukr.  Mete. 
§  xxxii.  p.  259). 

3.  The  Greek  name  of  Tmorrrr  (Acts  xri.  1, 
xvii.  14,  Ac.).  He  is  called  by  this  name  in  the 
A.  V.  in  e\-ery  case  ucept  2  Cor.  i.  1,  Philem.  1, 
Heb.  xiU.  28,  and  the  epistles  addnaed  to  hin. 

B.F.  W. 

TIM'OTHT  (Ttii^cof  [hmofimg  God\t  7%n- 
otheuM).  The  disciple  thus  naaaed  waa  the  son  of 
one  of  those  mixed  marriagea  which,  thoo^  eon- 
demned  by  stricter  Jewish  opinhMi,  and  pbctng 
their  offtpring  on  all  but  the  lowest  step  in  the 
Jewish  sode  of  precedence,'  were  yet  not  mieom* 
mon  in  the  later  periods  of  Jewish  history.  The 
Cither's  name  is  unlmown:  he  was  a  Greek,  t.  e.  a 
Gentile  by  descent  (Acts  zvl.  1,  8).  If  In  any 
sense  a  proselyte,  the  fket  that  the  lame  of  the 
marrisge  did  not  receive  the  sign  of  the  covenant 
wonU  render  it  probable  that  he  bekmged  to  the 
cUtfs  of  half-converts,  the  so-called  Proaelytes  of  the 
(jate,  not  those  of  Righteonsness  [eomp.  Pboab- 
LTTEs].  Ihe  abeence  of  any  penonal  aUasion  to 
the  father  in  the  Acts  or  EpisUes  toggeite  the  mUr- 
enoe  that  he  must  have  died  or  dieappeered  during 
his  son's  infancy.  The  care  of  the  boy  thus  de- 
volved upon  his  mother  Eunice  and  hicr  mother 
Lois  (2  Tim.  i.  6).  Under  their  tndnfaig  his  edu- 
cation was  emphatieally  Jewish.  •*  Ttam  a  chUd  * 
he  learnt  (probably  in  the  LXX.  venion)  to  *•  know 


M.  8i,  hi  UghtlboC,  Apt.  1M.  hi  Matt, 
the  education  of  Ttmocheos  (2  Tim.  HL  If^ 
Ibre  have  helped  to  oyereome  the 
tfie  Jews  woold  naturally  l»ve 
gvoond. 


th 
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Aft  Ud}  Scriptorei  *'  daOy.  The  biiguage  of  the 
Adt  iMY'Si  it  uaeertaiD  whether  Ljstn  or  Derhtf 
were  the  reudenee  of  the  devout  fiuuilj.  The  latter 
hM  beao  inftned,  but  without  much  likelihood, 
from  %  poeaible  ooiutroetion  of  Acta  xz.  4,  the 
fataa  torn  Aeti  zvi.  1,  2  (comp.  Neander,  Pfl. 
nd  UiL  i.  988;  Alford  and  Huther,  in  loe,).  In 
ai!her  can  the  abeenoe  of  any  indication  of  the 
niiteoee  of  a  aynago^ie  makes  thia  devout  eon- 
MtaMj  men  notaoe^ile.  We  may  think  here, 
M  It  PhiUppif  of  the  few  devout  women  going 
filth  to  their  dbdly  worship  at  lome  river-eide  ora- 
torj  (Oooybeare  ai.d  Howwn,  i.  211).  The  read- 
iag  npk  Tlrwr.  in  2  Tim.  iii.  14,  adopted  by 
LffhEBann  and  Tiechendoif,  indicates  that  it  was 
ftwB  them  as  veii  as  from  the  ApoeUe  that  the 
jofxa^  <£seiple  received  his  first  impression  of 
Qirirtisa  tnith.  It  would  be  natural  that  a 
ehsncter  thus  fishioned  should  retain  throughout 
NOMthing  of  a  ismlniiie  piety.  A  oonstitution  far 
tea  roboflt  (1  Tim.  ▼.  23),  a  morbid  shrinking 
(iwB  opposition  and  responsibility  (1  Tim.  iv.  12- 
18,  V.  20,  21,  vL  11-14;  2  Tim.  ii.  1-7),  a  sen- 
Btiveoess  even  to  tears  (2  Tim.  L  4),  a  tendency 
to  sn  aseetae  rigor  which  be  had  not  strength  to 
\mt  (1  Tim.  r.  23),  united,  as  it  often  is,  with  a 
teoperament  exposed  to  some  risk  from  "youthful 
bats"*  (2  Tim.  ii.  22)  and  the  softer  emotions 
(1  IW  T.  2)  —  these  ws  may  well  think  of  as 
dianetaising  the  youth  as  they  afterwards  char- 
acterised the  man. 

The  arrival  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  Lycaonia 
(Aets  ziv.  6)  brought  the  message  of  ghwl-tidings 
to  Tlmotheus  and  his  mother,  and  they  received  it 
sitk  '« vnfeigiied  fisith  **  (2  Tim.  i.  5).  If  at  Lys- 
tn,  ss  seems  probable  fhom  2  Tim.  Hi.  11,  he  may 
hue  witnessed  the  half-oompleted  sacrifice,  the 
l»If  finished  martyrdom,  of  Acts  xiv.  19.  The 
preaehing  of  the  Apostle  on  his  return  from  his 
dMt  circuit  prepared  him  for  a  life  of  suflhring 
(Aets  ziv.  22).  From  that  time  his  life  and  edu- 
atioo  must  hare  been  under  the  direct  superin- 
tmdeoee  of  the  body  of  elders  {jibUL  23).  Ehxring 
the  iatcrral  of  seven  years  between  the  Apostle's 
6nt  and  seeond  Journeys,  the  boy  grew  up  to 
naahood.  Uis  seal,  probably  his  asceticism,  be- 
aaw  known  both  at  Lystra  and  Iconium.  The 
OKntkm  of  the  two  ehurehes  as  united  in  testify- 
ing to  his  character  (Acts  xvi.  2),  leads  us  to  be- 
fine  that  the  early  work  was  prophetic  of  the  ktei. 
tbat  he  had  been  already  employed  in  what  was 
ifisrwards  to  be  the  great  labor  of  his  lifi^  as  **  the 
OMsenger  of  the  ohurcbes,**  and  that  it  was  his 
tried  fitness  lor  that  ofiBoe  which  determined  St 
Paai^s  choice.  Tboee  who  had  the  deepest  insight 
into  ehaneier,  and  q)oke  with  a  prophetic  utter- 
nce,  pointed  to  him  (1  Tim.  i.  18,  iv.  14),  as 
•then  had  pointed  before  to  Paul  and  Barnabas 
(Ads  ziiL  2),  as  specially  fit  for  the  missionary  work 
is  which  the  Apostle  was  engaged.  Personal  feel- 
lag  led  St  Paul  to  the  same  conclusion  (Acts  xvi. 
I)f  sad  be  *was  solemnly  set  apart  (the  whole  as- 
Mibly  of  the  dders  kying  their  hands  on  him,  as 
^  the  Apostle  himself)  to  do  the  work  and  possi- 
%  te  bear  thA  title  of  Evangelist  (I  Tim.  ir.  14; 
I  TiflL  L  6,  itf.  6).^    A  sieat  obstaeie,  however, 

•  Oonp.  the  elaborali  d1ssertatio*i,  I>«  vmr^puuSt 
wiAifUiuf ,  bj  Bosliis,  In  Base^s  TKuatmu^  vol.  U. 
b  IfsoDiam  has  been  sogiastad  Iqr  Oonybeara  and 
(L  aS)  as  the  probable  seene  of  the  ordina- 
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ptvbuited  itsell.  Timotheus,  though  inherltinff,  sf 
it  were,  from  the  nobler  side  (Wetstein,  t»  he.) 
and  therefore  reckoned  as  one  of  the  seed  of  Abn^ 
ham,  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  age  of 
manhood  without  the  sign  ^  circumcision,  and  io 
this  point  he  might  seem  to  be  disclaiming  the 
Jewish  blood  that  was  in  him,  and  choosing  to 
take  up  bis  position  as  a  heathen.  Had  that  been 
his  real  position,  it  would  have  been  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  St  Paul's  principle  of  action  to  uigs 
on  him  the  necessity  of  circumcision  (1  (>or.  viL 
18;  GaL  ii.  8,  v.  2).  As  it  was  his  condition 
was  that  of'  a  negligent,  almost  of  an  apostate 
Israelite;  and,  though  circumcision  was  nothing, 
and  uncircumcision  was  nothing,  it  was  a  serious 
questk>n  whether  the  scandal  of  such  a  position 
should  be  allowed  to  firustrate  all  his  efiforts  as  aa 
Evangelist.  The  fiiet  that  no  offisnse  seems  to 
have  been  felt  hitherto  is  ezphiined  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Qentile  elemmt  in  the  churches 
of  Lycaonia  (Acts  xiv.  27).  But  his  wider  work 
would  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  Jews,  who 
had  already  shown  themselves  so  ready  to  attack, 
and  then  the  scandal  would  come  out  They 
might  tolerate  a  heathen,  as  such,  in  the  syna- 
gogue or  the  church,  but  an  uncireumcisetl  Israel- 
ite would  be  to  them  a  horror  and  a  portent 
With  a  special  view  to  their  feelings,  making  no 
sacrifice  of  principle,  the  Apostle,  who  had  refused 
to  permit  the  circumcision  of  I'itus,  t<took  and 
circumcised*'  Timotheus  (Acts  xvi.  3);  and  then, 
as  conscious  of  no  inconsistency,  went  on  his  way 
diatributing  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  great  charter  of  the  freedom  of  the 
CientiLes  {Und.  4).  Henceforth  Timotheus  was  one 
of  his  most  constant  companions.  Not  since  he 
parted  fipom  Barnabas  had  he  found  one  whose 
heart  so  answered  to  his  own.  If  Barnabas  had 
been  as  the  brother  and  friend  of  early  days,  he 
bad  now  found  one  whom  he  could  claim  as  bis 
own  true  son  by  a  spiritual  parentage  (1  (}w.  iv. 
17;  1  Tim.  i.  2;  2  'Dm.  i.  2).  They  and  Sii- 
vanus,  and  probably  Luke  also,  journeyed  to  Phi- 
lippi  (Acts  xri.  12),  and  there  already  the  young 
Evangelist  was  conspicuous  at  once  for  his  filiid 
devotion  and  his  teaX  (PhiL  ii.  22).  His  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  work 
at  lliessalonica,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  remained 
some  time  at  Philippi,  and  then  acted  as  the  mes- 
senger by  whom  the  membov  of  that  church  sent 
what  they  were  able  to  give  for  the  Apostle's  wants 
(Phil.  iv.  16).  He  appears,  however,  at  Beroea, 
and  remains  there  when  Psul  and  Silas  are  obliged 
to  leave  (Acts  xvii.  14),  i^oing  on  afterwards  to 
join  bis  master  at  Athens  (1  Thess.  iii.  2).  From 
Athens  he  is  sent  back  to  Thessalonica  (t^tcf.),  as 
having  special  gifts  for  comforUng  and  teaching. 
He  returns  from  Thessalonica,  not  to  Athens  bni 
to  Corinth,^  and  his  name  appears  united  with 
St  Paul's  in  the  opening  words  of  both  the  letters 
written  from  that  city  to  the  Thessalonians  (1 
Thess.  i.  1;  2  Thess.  i.  1).  Here  also  he  was 
apparently  active  as  an  Evangelist  (2  Cor.  i.  19), 
and  on  him,  probably,  with  some  exceptions,  de- 
volved the  duty  of  iM^izing  the  new  converts  (1 
0>r.  L  14).    Of  the  next  five  years  of  his  life  we 

e  Dr.  Wo*diworth  inftrs  fttmi  2  Oor.  Iz.  U,  and 
Acts  xviii.  fi,  that  he  brought  eontrtbutioos  to  the 
support  of  the  Apostle  fbom  the  Maeedonian  ehwtasa^ 
and  thus  released  him  firom  his  eootlnooos  labor  as 
tantHaaker. 
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bftTe  uo  reoord,  aiid  cad  infer  nothioff  beyond  a 
eoiitinuanoe  of  hit  actire  Mrvioe  u  St.  Faul*t  oom- 
paniou.  When  ire  next  meet  with  him  it  it  as 
iMiiig  MDt  on  in  advance  wlien  the  Apottle  wat 
contemplating  the  long  Journey  which  wat  to  in- 
clude Macedonia,  Achaia,  Jenitalem,  and  Rome 
(Aett  xiz.  22).  He  wat  tent  to  *•  bring"  the 
ehurohet  *•  into  remembrance  of  the  wajt  *'  of  the 
Apottle  (1  Cor.  if,  17).  We  trace  in  the  wordt 
of  the  **  father"  an  amdout  decirt  to  guard  the  ton 
from  the  perilt  which,  to  hit  etger  but  lentiUre 
temperament,  would  be  eacmt  trying  (1  Cor.  xvi. 
10).  Hit  route  would  take  him  through  the 
ehuiuiiei  which  he  had  been  inttnimental  in  found- 
ing, and  thit  would  give  him  tcope  for  exerctting 
the  giftt  which  were  afterwardt  to  be  ditplayed  in 
a  ttUl  more  retpontible  office.  It  it  probable,  from 
the  pattaget  already  refeired  to,  that,  after  accom- 
plithing  the  tpedal  work  attigoed  to  him,  he 
returned  by  the  tame  route,  and  met  St  Paul  ao- 
cording  to  a'previout  arrangement  (1  Cor.  zvi.  11), 
and  wat  thut  with  him  when  the  teoond  epittle 
wat  written  to  the  Church  of  Corinth  (2  Cor.  i.  1). 
He  retumt  with  the  Apottle  to  that  city,  and  Joint 
in  mettaget  of  greeting  to  the  ditoiplet  whom  he 
had  known  penonally  at  Corinth,  and  who  had 
tince  found  their  way  to  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  21). 
He  fonnt  one  of  the  company  of  frieodt  who  go 
with  St.  Paul  to  Philippi  and  then  tail  by  theni- 
telvet,  waiting  for  lut  arrival  J>y  a  different  thip 
(Actt  XX.  3-6).  Whether  he  continued  hit  Jour- 
ney to  Jenitalem,  and  what  became  of  him  during 
St  Paul't  two  yean*  impritonment,  are  pointt  on 
which  we  mutt  remain  uncertain.  The  language 
of  St.  l^aurt  addrett  to  the  cidert  of  Ephetut 
(Acts  XX.  17-35)  renden  it  unlikely  that  be  wat 
then  left  there  with  authority.  The  abienoe  of 
hit  name  from  Actt  xxvii.  in  Uke  manner  leads  to 
the  conclotion  that  he  did  not  thare  in  the  perilout 
voyage  to  Italy.  He  mutt  have  Joined  him,  how- 
ever, apparently  toon  afW  hit  arrival  in  Rome, 
and  wtt  with  him  when  the  epittlet  to  the  Phi- 
lippiant,  to  the  Colottiant,  and  to  Philemon  were 
written  (Phil.  L  1,  ii.  10;  Col.  i.  1;  PhUem.  1). 
All  the  uidicationR  of  thit  period  point  to  inoetaant 
missionary  activity.  At  before,  to  now,  he  it  to 
precede  the  pereonal  coming  of  the  Apottle,  in- 
specting, adviting,  reporting  (Phil.  ii.  10-23),  car- 
ing especially  for  the  Macedonian  churchet  tt  no 
one  ehie  could  care.  The  tpecial  messages  of  greet- 
big  sent  to  him  at  a  later  date  (2  Tim.  iv.  21),  show 
that  at  Home  alto,  at  eltewhere,  he  bad  gained 
the  warm  affection  of  thoee  among  whom  he  min- 
tttered.  Among  thoee  mott  eager  to  be  thut 
leroembered  to  him,  we  find,  according  to  a  fairly 
supported  hypothetit,  the  namet  of  a  Roman  noble 
[PuDKVs],  of  a  future  bithop  of  Rome  [I^kus], 
and  of  the  daughter  of  a  Britith  king  [Claudia] 
(Williamt,  Claudia  and  Pudengi  (jonybeare  and 


•  The  writer  hat  to  thank  Prof.  Ligbtfoot  for  call- 
ing his  attention  to  an  trticlt  ("  They  of  Cnnar's 
Honnhold  ")  In  Joum.  of  Oau.  and  Sacred  Philology^ 
Mo.  X.,  in  which  the  bypotheida  Is  questtooed,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Iplgiams  are  later  thui  the  Bplatles, 
and  that  th«7  connect  the  name  of  Pudens  with 
heathen  enscomt  and  vices.  On  the  other  hand  it 
wiay  be  urged  that  the  bantering  tone  of  the  Bplgnuns 
fnbidt  ns  to  take  them  as  evidences  of  character. 
Pudeos  teUs  Martial  that  he  does  not  "UU  his 
poems."  "  Oh,  that  is  becanse  you  read  too  many  at 
%  time  ^  'iv.  29).  He  begs  hhn  to  correct  their  blem- 
*  Youwant  an  antografrfi  eopj  then,doyoat^ 
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Howton,  U.  501 ;  Alford,  Excmrtm  m  Gfttk  Ttg, 
4ii.  104).  It  it  intereeting  to  think  of  tht  joia| 
Evangelitt  at  having  been  the  inttrumeot  by  whick 
one  who  wat  tuirounded  by  the  fiithnmlf  impu- 
rity of  the  Roman  world  wat  called  to  a  higbn 
life,  and  the  namet  which  would  othtrvfat  ban 
appeared  only  in  the  Ibul  q)igraroi  of  Maititl  (I 
32,  iv.  18,  V.  48,  xL  63)  raited  to  a  pvpetual 
honor  in  the  lalutationt  of  an  apoitolic  e|ittit.> 
To  thit  period  of  hit  life  (the  exact  time  and  place 
being  uncertain)  we  may  probably  refer  the  im- 
pritooment  of  Heb.  xiii.  83,  and  the  trial  at  which 
he  «( witnetted  the  good  oonfeation  '*  not  unworthy 
to  be  likened  to  that  of  the  Great  Confetsor  b^Mi 
Pikto  (1  Tim.  vL  13).  . 

Aatuming  the  genuineness  and  the  later  date  of 
the  two  epistles  addreited  to  him  [comp.  the  H- 
bwing  article],  we  are  able  to  put  together  a  few 
noticet  at  to  hit  later  life.  It  foUoni  from  1  Tm, 
i.  3  that  he  and  his  matter,  after  the  rekaas  of  the 
latter  flnom  hit  impritonment,  revisited  the  pro* 
consular  Aaia,  that  the  Apottle  then  continued  hii 
Journey  to  Macedonia,^  while  the  ditciple  remained, 
half-reluctantly,  even  weeping  at  the  teparttion 
(2  Tim.  i.  4),  at  Ephetut,  to  cbec^  if  possible, 
the  outgrowth  of  herety  and  licentioiitoeas  which 
bad  ipmng  up  there.  The  time  during  which  hs 
wat  Uiut  to  exerciie  authority  at  the  delegate  of  to 
Apottle  —  a  ricar  apottolic  rather  than  a  bithop— 
wat  of  uncertain  duration  (1  Tim.  ill  14).  The 
potition  in  which  he  found  himteJf  might  wdi 
make  him  anxiout.  He  had  to  rule  prasbTtni, 
roost  of  whom  were  older  than  himtelf  (1  Tim. 
iv.  12),  to  assign  to  each  a  stipend  in  proportion 
to  hit  work  {ibid,  v.  17),  to  receive  and  decide  on 
charget  that  might  be  brought  againet  them  {ibid. 
V.  1,  19,  20),  to  rrgulato  the  almsgiving  and  the 
tuterhoods  of  the  Church  {Und,  v.  3-10),  to  ordain 
preabyters  and  deacons  {ibid,  iii.  1-13).  There  was 
the  risk  of  being  entangled  in  the  ditputei,  pn^- 
udicet,  covetoutuest,  tentuality  of  a  great  city. 
There  wat  the  ritk  of  hyuring  health  a^  ttrength 
by  an  overstrained  atceticism  {ibid,  iv.  4,  v.  23). 
Leaders  of  rival  tectt  were  there  —  UymenKOs 
Philetut,  Alexander  —  to  oppote  and  thwart  him 
(1  Tim.  i.  20;  2  Tim.  il  17,  iv.  14.  U).  Tbt 
name  of  hit  beloved  teacher  wat  no  longer  hon- 
ored at  it  bad  been ;  the  ttroug  affisctaon  of  ibrmcr 
d'^ys  had  vanished,  and  <*  Paul  the  aged  "  had  be- 
oume  unpopular,  the  olject  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
like (comp.  Acts  XX.  87  and  2  Tim.  i.  15).  Onlj 
in  the  narrowed  eirde  of  the  faithful  Ibw,  Aquik, 
Priscilla,  Mark,  and  others,  who  were  itHI  with 
him,  wat  he  likely  to  find  tympathy  or  rapport  (S 
Tim.  iv.  19).  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  Ados- 
tie,  knowing  these  trials,  and,  with  his  marvuom 
power  of  lienring  another's  burdena,  making  them 
his  own,  should  be  full  of  anxiety  and  fear  fat  his 
diacipWt  steadfattnesa;  that  admonitions,  appeak, 

(vU.  11).  The  slave  In-  or  Xoeolpoa  (the  nasM  li 
possibly  a  willftil  distortion  of  Sabulns}  doss  what 
might  be  the  ftalflllment  of  a  Christian  vow  (Acts  xvfli 
18),  and  this  is  the  oocaaloo  of  the  snggesdon  which 
seems  most  damnatory  (v.  48)-  With  this  there  sala- 
glee  however,  as  In  Iv.  U,  vL  tt,  the  kmgaafs  of  s 
mors  rsal  eslssm  than  is  eommoa  In  Martial  (conp 
aoma  good  remarks  In  Esv.  W.  B.  OaUow^,  A  Oaf  9 
f»uiii*«  Holidaif9,  pp.  85-49). 

b  Dr.  Wordsworth,  In  an  interesting  note  on  S  Ha 
L  15,  suppoees  the  parting  to  have  been  in  cense 
qnenoe  of  St.  Paurs  second  arrest,  and  eeis  la  ttt 
the  explanation  of  the  teats  cf  Tlmolhens 
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nraiqgiii  dhoald  iDlloir  flaoh  other  in  npid  ftod 
Mhement  luoQewoD  (1  Tun.  I.  18,  UL  16,  iv.  14, 
'.  SI,  fi  11).  In  tim  aeeood  epuitle  to  him  thii 
kqi  penooal  fetling  utten  itadf  yot  men  fiillj. 
The  friendship  of  flfteon  yean  iru  drmwing  to  * 
doM,  and  aD  mflmofifli  oonneeted  with  it  throng 
apoQ  the  mind  of  the  old  man,  now  raady  to  be 
oaered,  the  WaiwOwe  jooth  (9  Tim.  iii.  15),  the 
holy  houatbM  {ibid,  i.  5),  the  aolemn  ordination 
(Aid.  i.  6),  the  tean  at  parting  {ihid.  i.  4).  The 
iHt  reeorded  worda  of  the  Apoetle  ezpreei  the 
einiMt  hope,  repeated  yat  more  earnestly,  that  he 
nigbi  He  him  oooe  i^ain  (ibid,  i?.  9,  81).  llmo- 
thna  ia  t?  come  bcCort  winter,  to  bring  with  him 
me  obak  for  whkh  in  that  winter  thwe  wonld  be 
aeed  (i  Tun.  iw,  13).  We  may  heard  the  eon- 
itetare  that  ho  leaoiied  liim  in  time,  and  thai  the 
kit  boon  of  the  teaohar  were  aoothed  by  the 
pneauee  of  the  dieciple  whom  lie  loved  lo  truly. 
Some  writan  hare  even  seen  in  Ueb.  siii.  23  an 
indiication  that  be  shared  St.  Paul's  impriaooment 
■sd  waa  releaaed  fiom  U  by  the  death  of  Nero 
(Cooybeara  and  Uowion,  iL  603;  Neander,  PJL 
fmd  LnL  i  663).  beyond  thia  all  is  spoc^rphai 
■od  mceftain.  Ha  oontinuea,  aoeording  to  the 
lid  traditioDs,  to  sot  as  bishop  of  Ephesus  (Euseb. 
£f.  ^  ilL  14),  and  dies  a  martyr's  death  under 
Domitiaa  or  Nerra  (Nioeph.  B.  E.  iii.  11).  The 
gnat  feaCival  of  Artemis  (the  mvnrf^yiw  of  that 
foddeas)  led  him  to  protest  against  the  liosnae  and 
&«Dzy  which  aooompanied  it  The  mob  were  roused 
to  fiuy,  and  put  him  to  death  with  clubs  (oomp. 
Polycratea  and  Simeon  Metaphr.  in  Uensohen's 
Acta  Samctorwm,  Jan.  U).  Some  bter  critics  — 
Silihieimailwt,  llayerhoff —  have  seen  in  him  the 
sBthor  of  tho  whole  or  pert  of  the  Acts  (Olahaup 
iso,  Commentar.  iL  618). 

A  somewhat  startling  theory  as  to  the  inters 
veidng  period  of  his  lifis  has  found  fovor  with 
(Uuet  (a.  T.  TimUhde)^  TiUemont  (iL  147),  aud 
stheim.  If  ha  continued,  aoeording  to  the  received 
tradition,  to  be  biahop  of  Ephesus,  then  he,  and  no 
*3ther,  must  hare  been  the  **  angel"  of  that  church 
to  whom  the  message  of  Bmr.  iL  1-7  was  ad- 
hesmd.  it  may  be  urged,  as  in  some  degree 
aoofirming  this  view,  that  both  the  pmlae  and  the 
dame  of  that  message  are  such  as  harmmiiM  with 
the  impressions  as  to  the  character  of  Timotheus 
icfftved  from  the  AcU  sod  the  Epistles.  The 
iifiiaal  to  acknowledge  the  self-styled  apostles, 
the  abhoRenoe  of  the  deeds  of  the  Niookutsas,  the 
■awearied  labor,  all  this  bdongi  to  **  the  man  of 
Qed  **  of  the  Ptatoral  Epistlee.  And  the  fonlt  is 
ao  less  cfaancteristio.  The  strong  bnguage  of  St. 
Paul's  entreaty  would  laad  us  to  expeet  that  the 
temptation  of  such  a  man  would  be  to  foil  away 
from  the  glow  of  his  *«  first  love,*'  the  seal  of  his 
fint  foith.  The  promise  of  the  Lord  of  the 
(Churches  is  in  subetance  the  same  as  that  implied 
in  the  huguage  of  the  Apostle  (3  Tim.  iL  4-6). 

The  ooiyecture,  it  should  be  added^  has  been 
fHsed  oTcr  unooiJoed  by  meet  of  the  recent  com- 
flsntaton  on  the  Apooidypee  (comp,  Alford  and 
ir«dsworth,mioc).  Tttneh  (SofM  Chweku  of 
Jlsio,  p.  64),  cootnsia  the  *Aangel**  of  Bev.  iL 
•ith  TioMithens  ae  an  «*eariier  aogel"  who,  with 
the  generation  to  which  he  belonged,  had  passed 
my  whan  the  Apocal>-pn  was  written.  It  must 
be  remeniberBd,  however,  that  at  the  time  o^ 
U.  Paal'a  daith,  Tiniothens  was  still  «•  young.' 
pofaaUy  not  more  than  thhiy-Ava,  that  he  might, 
teefora,  weU  bt  livingi  ev«i  oo  the  aasnmption  of 
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the  Uter  date  of  the  Apoealypee,  and  that  the 
traditums  {wtdeatU  qaantitm)  pfaiee  his  death  afief 
that  date.  Bengel  admits  this,  but  urges  tlie 
otjeotion  that  he  was  not  the  bishop  of  any  sutgle 
diocese,  but  the  superintendent  of  mamy  ehurotM. 
Thk  however  may,  hi  its  tnm,  be  tnvwsed,  by 
the  answer  that  the  death  of  St  Vmd  nsay  haw 
made  a  great  diflbrsnoe  m  the  work  of  one  who  had 
hitherto  been  empbyed  in  travelling  as  his  reprs- 
scntativa.  The  special  charge  committed  to  hun 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  nSght  not  onnatuially 
give  fixity  to  a  lifo  which  had  preriooaly  been 
wandering. 

An  additional  fiMt  connected  with  the  name  of 
Timothy  is  that  two  of  the  treatises  of  the  Psendo* 
IHonyiius  the  Areopagite  are  addreeeed  to  him  {D» 
Hitrarch*  OatL  L  1;  comp.  La  Nourry,  Dim&rU 
e.  iz.,  and  UaUoix,  OwnC.  It.  m  Mignes  edition). 

£.  H  P. 
TIMOTHY,  EPISTLES  TO.    AvH^>r^ 
—  The  question  whether  theee  epistles  were  written 
by  St  Paul  was  one  to  which,  till  within  the  Isst 
half-eentury,  hardly  any  answer  bnt  an  affirmative 
one  was  thought  possible.  Th^  are  reckoned  among 
the  Pauline  Ef^rtles  hi  the  Muratorian  Osnon  and 
the  Peshito  version.      Eusebius   {H.  £.  ilL  36, 
places  them  among  the  6fiakoyo6fM¥a  of  the  N.  T., 
and,  while  recordUig  the  doubts  which  afibcted  the 
Seoond  Epistle  of  St  Peter  and  the  other  ayriAe- 
T^/Mvo,  knows  of  none  which  aflbot  these.     They 
are  cited  as  authoritative  by  TeituUian  {De  Prmter. 
0.  36;  ad  Uxorem,  L  7),  Clement  of  Aletandiia 
{Stivin,  U.  11),  Ireuflsos  {Adv.  Hmr.  iv.  16,  $  8, 
iL  14,  §  8).    Parallelison,  implying  quotatum,  in 
some  cases  with  ckise  verbal  egrsement,  are  found 
in  Caem.  Bom.  1  Otr.  c  39  (comp.  1  Tim.  iL  8){ 
Ignat  ad  .l/i/pn.  c  8  (1  Tim.  L  4);  Polycarp,  c  4 
(oomp.  1  YvBOu  vL  7,  8);  Theophilus  of  Antioeh 
ad  Autoi.  iU.  136  (comp.  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  3).     There 
ware  indeed  some  notable  exceptions  to  this  eor^ 
§aum.    The  three  PMtoral  Epistks  were  all  re- 
jected by  Marckm    (TertulL  adv.  Mare.  t.  %U 
Iron.  L  39),  BasUidea,  and  other  Quoetie  teaohen 
(Hierou.  Pitf/l  m  TUum),    Tatian,  while  strongly 
maintaining  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
denied  that  of  the  other  two  (Hieron.  Uk).     In 
these  instances  we  are  able  to  discern  a  dogmatic 
reason  for  the  r^ectfon.     The  eeots  whioh  these - 
leaders   represented  eouU  not  but  fieel  that  they 
wen  condemned  by  the  teachmg  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.     Origen   mentione  some  who  excbided 
3  Tim.  (h>ra  the  Canon  for  a  very  diflEsrsnt  reaaon. 
The  names  of  Jannes  and  Jambres  betonged  to 
an  apocryphal  history,  and  from  such  a  history 
St  Plftul  never  woukl  hare  quoted  (Origen,  CmuvL 
in  Matt,  117). 

The  Pastoral  Epistles  hare,  however,  been  snb- 
Jected  to  a  more  ehiborate  scrutiny  by  the  criticism 
of  Germsoy.  The  fint  doubts  were  uttered  by 
J.  C.  Schmidt.  There  were  foUowed  by  the  iSsM^ 
ackrtiUn  of  Sohleiermacber,  who,  aasumiug  the 
genuineneef  of  3  Tioi.  and  lltus,  undertook,  on 
that  hyputhesis,  to  prore  the  spunousness  of  1  Tim. 
Bolder  critics  saw  that  the  poaition  thus  taken  was 
untenable,  that  the  three  epistles  must  stand  or 
foU  toother.  Ekshhom  {EiaL  iiL)  and  Da  WetM 
{JsiinkiL)  denied  the  Pauline  authorship  of  aU  thiee. 
Then  was  still,  however,  an  attempt  to  maintain 
tiieir  authority  as  embodying  the  substance  of  the 
Apoetle*s  teaohing,  or  of  letten  written  by  hinit. 
on  Uie  hypothesis  that  they  had  been  eent  fortk 
ate  his  death  by  some  over-MakNas  discipk,  wht 
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wlahad,  nndtr  the  thidow  of  hif  name,  to  attadt 
*1m  pravaiUog  erran  of  the  tioM  (£icbiioni,  iL). 
Olid  writer  (Sohotft,  Itagoge  HUL  Crit.  p.  334) 
TMitufM  on  tiM  hypotlietu  that  L4ike  was  the 
writer.  Bear  (Die  togmteumUn  Pailoral'Brirfe), 
here  aa  ehowhere  mora  daring  than  othart,  aaaigne 
them  to  DO  earlier  period  than  the  latter  half  of 
the  aeeond  oeotury,  after  the  death  of  Polyeaip  io 
A.  D.  167  (p.  138).  On  thia  hTpoChesia  9  Tim.  wai 
the  eariieet,  1  Tim.  the  ktest  of  the  thne,  each 
probably  by  a  difierait  writer  (pp.  7S-76).  'Vh»j 
mw  out  of  the  state  of  partiet  in  the  Cbureh  of 
Kome,  and,  like  the  Goipel  of  St.  Luke  and  the 
Aeta,  were  intended  to  mediate  between  the  estrame 
Pauline  and  the  extreme  Petrine  aeotionB  of  the 
Churoh  (p.  68).  Starting  from  the  date  eupplted 
by  the  Epistle  to  the  Philtppians,  the  writers,  first 
of  9  Tim.,  then  of  lltus,  and  lastly  of  1  Tim., 
aimed,  by  tiie  insertion  of  penoiial  incidents,  me^ 
sages,  and  the  like,  at  giring  to  their  eompiktions 
an  air  of  ferisimilitode  (p.  70). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that 
the  question  of  authorship  is  here  mora  than  usually 
important.  Thera  can  be  no  solution  aa  regards 
these  epL»tles  like  that  of  an  obviously  dramatte 
and  thereibra  legitimate  personation  of  eharacter, 
such  aa  is  possiUe  in  rdation  to  the  authorship 
of  Eocleaiaates.  If  the  Pastoral  Epietks  are  not 
PanUiie,  the  writer  oleariy  meant  them  to  pass 
as  such,  and  the  animut  dedpiendi  wouki  be  there 
in  its  most  flagrant  form.  They  wouki  hare  to 
take  their  place  with  the  Pseudo-Clementine  Hom- 
ilies, or  the  Pseudo  Jgnatian  Epistles.  Where  we 
now  see  the  traoee,  ftiU  of  life  and  interest,  of  the 
eharacter  of  **  Paul  the  aged,"  firm,  tender,  xeak>us, 
k>vuig,  we  should  hare  to  recognize  only  the  trioks, 
sometimes  skillful,  sometimes  clumsy,  of  some  un- 
known and  diahouest  oontroversialist. 

Consequences  such  aa  then  ought  not,  it  is  true, 
to  lead  us  to  suppress  or  distort  one  iota  of  evi- 
dence. They  may  well  make  us  cautious,  in  ex- 
amining the  evidence,  not  to  admit  oondusions  that 
are  wider  than  the  premises,  nor  to  take  the  prem- 
ises themselves  for  granted.  The  task  of  exam- 
ining is  rendered  in  some  measure  easier  by  the 
&ct  that,  in  the  judgment  of  moet  entice,  bosUle  as 
well  as  firiendly,  the  thrra  Pastoral  Epistles  stand 
CD  the  same  ground.  The  intermediate  hypotheses 
of  Schleiermaeber  (stywa)  and  Credner  (kinL  tiu 
N,  7*.),  who  looks  on  Titus  as  genuine,  3  Tim.  as 
aoade  up  out  of  two  genuine  lette^^  and  1  11m.  as 
sltogetlMr  spurious,  may  be  dismissed  as  iudiridual 
socentrioities,  hardly  requiring  a  separate  notice. 
In  dealing  with  objections  which  take  a  wider  range, 
m  are  meeting  those  alao  which  are  confined  to 
one  or  two  out  of  the  three  epistles. 

The  chief  elements  of  the  alleged  evidence  of 
%uriousnees  may  be  arranged  as  foUows:  — 

L  Language.  —  The  style,  it  is  urged,  is  diflbrent 
from  that  of  the  aekiiowkidged  Piuiline  Epistles. 
Thiire  la  lees  logical  continuity,  a  want  of  order 
and  phm,  subjects  brought  up,  one  after  the  other, 
abruptly  (Schleiermaeber).  Not  less  than  fifty 
words,  most  of  them  striking  and  characteristic, 
are  found  in  these  epistles  which  an  not  found  in 
St.  Paul's  writings  (see  the  list  in  Conybeare  and 
UowBon,  App.  I.,  and  Huther's  EwleU.).  The 
•nmuk  of  salutathm  (x^<tt  lAcot,  dp^yi})*  half- 
.eehnieal  words  and  phrases,  like  cvo'^/3«io  and  its 
«DgnatBs  (1  Tim.  9,  iii.  16,  ri.  6,  e<  a/.),  wapcr 
«rr09n«4  (I  Tim.  i.  18,  vL  90;  9  Tim.  i.  12,  U, 
A   9),  the  fluently  recurring  wirr^t  t  A^r 
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(I  Tim.  L  15,  ill.  1,  iv.  9;  9  Tim.  iL  11),  the  nae 
of  ^laJMvtftt  as  the  distinetiv*  epithet  of  n  tme 
teaching,  then  and  othen  like  them  appear  here 
for  the  first  time  (Schleierm.  and  Banr).  Soowof 
then  words,  it  ii  urged,  ^orepewr,  ^n^idCrcM, 
trwrhp^  ^t  krp^trow,  bekmg  to  the  QBoatic  ter- 
minology of  the  9d  century. 

On  the  other  side  it  may  be  aald,  (1)  tl^  there 
ia  no  test  so  uncertain  as  that  of  bi^nsge  and  style 
thus  applied;  how  uncertain  we  maj  judge  fron 
the  fact  that  Sohleiermaeher  and  Neander  ted  m 
stumbling-bkwks  in  9  Tim.  and  Titna,  while  thaj 
detect  an  un-Pkuline  character  in  1  TEm.  A  dif- 
ference  like  that  which  marks  the  speech  at 
dirided  fimn  each  other  by  a  centnry  maj  be 
clusire  against  the  identity  of  anthorsbip,  but  abort 
of  that  there  is  hardly  any  conceireble  divei^geDey 
whioh  may  not  eoexiat  with  it.  Tlie  styk  of  one 
man  is  stereotyped,  formed  eariy,  and  enduring  fasig. 
The  sentences  more  after  an  unvarying  rhythm ;  the 
same  words  rscur.  Tliat  of  another  ehangea,  more 
v  less,  from  year  to  year.  As  his  thooghta  expand 
ihey  oUl  for  a  new  vocabulary.  The  hat  worka 
of  such  a  writer,  as  thon  of  Baeon  and  of  Borke, 
may  be  florid,  redundant,  figurative,  iriilb  the 
earlier  were  almoet  meagre  In  their  simplicit/.  In 
proportion  as  the  man  is  a  solitary  thinker,  or  a 
strong  aaserta  of  his  own  will,  will  he  tend  to  the 
former  state.  In  proportion  to  his  power  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  without,  of  ^ympathisuig 
with  others,  will  be  his  tendency  to  the  latter. 
Apart  from  all  knowledge  of  St  Paul'a  eharacter, 
the  alleged  peouliaritin  are  bet  of  little  weight  in 
the  advem  scale.  With  that  knowledge  we  may 
an  in  them  the  natural  nsolt  of  the  inteeoonm 
with  men  in  many  landa,  of  that  rrsdinnsa  to  be- 
come  all  thhigs  to  all  men,  which  could  hanUy  fiul 
to  show  itself  in  speech  as  weU  as  in  action.  Each 
group  of  his  epistles  haa,  in  like  manner,  ita  char- 
aeteristio  words  and  phrases.  (9.)  If  this  ia  tnie 
generally,  it  is  n  yet  more  emphatically  wlxn  the 
ciroumstaucn  of  authonhip  are  dififetent.  llie 
Unguage  of  a  bishop's  chug*  Is  not  that  of 
lettera  to  his  private  frienda.  The  epistln 
St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  ehurehn  as  eocietin,  might 
well  difibr  from  thon  which  he  wrote,  in  the 
full  freedom  of  open  epeech,  to  a  fomiliar  friend, 
to  his  own  **  true  son."  It  is  not  stnnge  that  wa 
should  find  in  the  latter  a  LAther-Uke  vehemenee 
of  expression  (e.  g»  KcmuMni^Mur/Uiwr,  1  Tim.  iw. 
9,  haiwaparptM  itw^dapfUtrnw  Mflpitsis  rhr 
POV0,  1  'iim.  ri.  5,  ec#aip€iMUva  hfaaprimit^  9  Tim. 
iii.  6),  mixed  sometimm  wito  words  that  imply  that 
which  lew  gmt  men  hare  been  without,  a  keen 
senn  of  humor,  and  the  capacity,  at  least,  for  aatim 
(e.  jr.  yon^Mts  /tt^Jfovf,  1  Tim.  iv.  7;  ^xAapm 
«al  wtpicpyoi,  1  Tim.  t.  18;  tri^^ioit  1  Tun. 
ri.  4;  'yturr4p€t  VW,  Tit.  L  19).  (8.)  Other 
letters,  again,  were  dictated  to  an  amannenaia.  These 
hare  every  appearance  of  having  been  written  with 
his  own  hand,  and  this  can  haiuly  have  been  with- 
out its  influenn  on  their  style,  reoderii^  it  fan 
diffiise,  the  transitions  men  abrupt,  the  tmermoit 
of  each  subjnt  mora  eoodse.  In  this  rasfMot  it 
may  be  compared  with  the  other  two  aotognph 
epistloB,  thon  to  the  Gabtiane  and  Philemon.  A 
list  of  words  given  by  Alford  (iU.  ProUg,  e.  rii.) 
shows  a  considerable  resembbnn  between  the  former 
of  the  two  and  the  Pastorsl  Epistles.  (4.)  Ii  may 
be  added,  that  to  whatever  extent  a  forger  of  epa 
rioos  epistlm  would  be  like^  to  form  his  s'yii 
after  the  pattern  of  tht  reeqgnind  ouea»  m  thM 
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■aidigllktiMibeahletodlitiiigaith  theooaaterfeil 
fom  tht  tra%  to  thU  estant  the  divinity  whieb 
hm  ban  dwrii  oo  ii,  witiiui  the  limits  thst  have 
beeo  above  itailtd,  not  againet,  bat  fiMr  the  geonine- 
MM  at  Hmm  epieUes.  (6.)  LasUy,  then  is  the 
pssilive  Mgnment  that  there  is  a  fauge  oommoo 
dmcBt,  both  of  thooghts  and  words,  shared  bj 
these  epietke  and  the  oihere.  The  gronnds  of  fidth, 
the  law  of  life,  the  tendency  to  digress  aod  go  off 
St  a  wocd,  the  penonal,  iodividualising  afiMon, 
Ihe  Ibse  nincnee  to  liie  own  eafleringe  for  the 
tndh,  aO   tbeee  aie  in   both,  aod  by   them  we 

the  idmtity  of  the  writer.  The  evidcnee 
baldly  be  given  within  the  limits  of  this  article, 
boi  ita  weight  will  be  felt  by  any  caieAii  student 
Ae  ooineidenees  an  precisely  thoee^  in  most  in- 
itiiiwie,  which  the  forger  of  a  docnment  would 
bave  been  unlikely  to  thkik  of,  and  give  but  seanty 
■pport  to  the  perveise  ingenuity  which  sees  in 
these  nsemblaneee  a  proof  of  eompiktion,  and 
tlanfere  d  eporioasneesi 

IL  U  has  ben  urged  (ohiefly  by  Eiehhom,  KwL 
^  S15)  against  the  reoeptkm  of  the  Pastoral  kpistln 
that  they  cannot  be  fitted  in  to  the  records  of  St 
Pftal's  fife  in  the  Acte.    To  this  then  is  a  threefold 

(1.)  '1^  difficulty  has  been  enormously 
If  the  dates  assigned  to  them  roust, 

extent,  be  eoigectunl,  then  an  at  least 
two  hypothrsee  in  each  csee  (m/ra)  which  rest  on 
aseonsbly  good  gronnde.  (9.)  If  the  dii&eulty  iren 
Mgnat  as  it  ie  esid  to  be,  the  menfect  that  we 
jBonot  fix  the  praase  date  of  three  letten  in  the 
Ife  of  ooa  of  vhoee  eeesnleis  febors  and  joumeyings 
ee  have,  after  all,  but  fhigmentary  records,  ought 
sot  U>  be  a  atumbling-Uoek.  The  hypothesis  of  a 
irieesB  ftom  the  imprisonmsnt  with  which  the  his- 
oiy  of  the  Asts  ends  removes  all  difficulties;  and 
tf  this  be  reeded  (Baur,  p.  67),  as  itself  not  rest- 
ing on  snffloient  evidence,  then  is,  in  any  case,  a 
iMe  fsp  of  wiiioh  wo  know  nothing.  It  may  at 
eeet&m  to  be  a  theory  which  expfauns  phenomena. 
jk)  Hem,  as  before,  the  reply  is  obvious,  that  a 
aan  composing  cuunterfeit  epistles  would  have  been 
likely  to  make  them  squan  with  the  acknowledged 
reecfrie  of  the  life. 

UL  The  three  epistles  present,  it  is  said,  a  mon 
isnJu|MjJ  state  of  efaoroh  organisation  sad  doetiine 
then  that  bofoi^ing.to  the  lifeUme  of  St  FmA. 
(1.)  Tliamla  thai  the  Ushop  is  to  be'*  the  husband 
rf  one  wife  "  (1  llm.  iii.  9;  Tit  i.  6)  indicatee 
lbs  siraag  oppositkm  to  seoond  marriagee  which 
iksnetetiaed  the  U  centoiy  (Baur,  pp.  113-120). 
(1)  Xba  MyoangcrwidowB**of  ITlm.  T.  11  can- 
est  posaibly  be  litenUy  wfalows.  If  they  were,  St 
PSal,  fai  advieing  them  to  many,  wonkl  be  ezdud- 
Dig  then,  aeeonliqg  to  the  rule  of  1  Tim.  v.  9,  from 
lil  chance  of  sharing  in  the  efannh*s  bounty.  It 
bUaWB  therefon  that  the  word  x^px  '^  o*^«  ^  i^ 
eie  in  tiie  Sd  eentary,  in  a  wider  sense,  as  denoting 
I  consented  life  (Bsnr,  pp.  4»-l8).  (3.)Tberake 
iftiilinit  tba  rslaHon  of  the  biehope  and  dden  in- 
dieite  a  hienrvhie  devekipment  chaneteristie  of 
Ihe  Fstrioa  element,  which  beoeme  dominant  in 
Ihe  Choroli  of  Borne  hi  the  poet-ApostoUo  period, 
bet  fersign  altogether  to  the  genidne  epii^  of 
fit  paal(fianr,  pp.  80-89).  (4.)  Thatetm  o/perimft 
li  need  in  ite  later  eraee,  and  a  formal  piooedun 
Wjeinet  the  heretic  is  mcQgniasd,  vrfaieh  bekmgs  to 
.te  fel  eentuiy  rather  than  the  lat  (6.)  The  up- 
ward  progieee  from  the  office  of  deaeon  to  that  of 
■reriiyter,  hnplied  fai  1  Tim.  iii.  13,  bekngs  tr  a 
Msr  poriod  (Baur,  L  e.). 

soft 
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ft  is  not  difficult  to  meet  ol|jeetk>ns  which  con* 
tain  so  large  an  element  of  men  arbitrary  assump- 
tion.  (1.)  AdmitUng  Banr*s  interpretatkm  of  1 
Tim.  iii.  9  to  be  the  right  one,  the  rule  which 
umkes  monogamy  a  condition  of  the  episcopal  office 
is  very  for  mrooved  from  the  harsh,  sweeping  cen- 
sures of  all  second  marriagee  which  we  find  in 
Athensgorae  and  Tertullian.  (9.)  Then  is  not  a 
shadow  of  proof  that  the  ^  younger  widows  "  wen 
not  literslly  such.  The  x^poi  of  the  Pastorsl 
Epistles  are,  like  thow  of  ArtU  vl.  1,  is.  39,  women 
dependent  on  the  alme  of  the  church,  not  neces- 
sarily deaooneiees,  or  engaged  in  actin  labors.  The 
rule  fixing  the  sge  of  sixty  for  admission  is  all  but 
conclusive  sgainst  Baur*s  hypotheeis.  (3.)  The  use 
of  iwivKwoi  and  wfMcO&r^pot  in  the  Psstoral 
Epietles  as  equivalent  (Tit  i.  6,  7),  and  the  abeenoe 
of  any  interniediate  order  between  tiie  bishops  and 
deecons  (1  Tim.  iii.  1-8),  are  quite  unlike  what  we 
find  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles  and  other  writings  of 
the  9d  century.  They  an  in  entin  agreement  with 
the  hmguage  of  St  Paul  (Aeto  xx.  17,  98;  PhU. 
i.  1).  Few  features  of  thees  epistles  sn  morr 
striking  than  the  absence  of  any  high  hierarchic 
system.  (4.)  The  word  aiprrue6s  has  its  counter- 
part fa)  the  alp4mtt  of  1  Cor.  xi.  19.  Tbe  sentence 
upon  Hymenaus  ud  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i.  90)  has 
a  precedent  in  that  of  1  Cor.  v.  5.  (5.)  The  beet 
interprsten  do  not  see  in  1  Tim.  UL  13  the  transi- 
tion from  one  office  to  another  (oomp.  Ellicott,  in 
Jbc,  and  Dkaoom).  If  it  is  there,  the  assumption 
that  such  a  change  is  foreign  to  the  Apostolic  age 
is  entirely  an  arbitrary  one. 

IV.  sua  greater  stress  is  hud  oo  the  faidications 
of  a  hter  date  in  the  descriptions  of  the  fidae 
teschere  noticed  in  the  Psstorsl  Epistles.  These 
point,  it  ii  said,  unmistakably  to  Mareion  and  his 
followers.  In  the  Ayritf^civ  T^r  r^wdmw^funf 
yvAv^n  (1  Tim.  ri.  90)  then  is  a  direct  reference 
to  the  treatise  which  he  wrote  under  the  tiUe  of 
*AiiTi0^<rcitt  setting  forth  the  contrsdictkm  between 
the  OU  and  New  TeeUment  (Baur,  p.  96).  The 
«' genealogies  "  of  1  Tim.  L  4,  Tit  iii  9,  in  like 
manner,  point  to  the  JSone  of  the  Valentinians  and 
Ophites  {ibitL  p.  19).  The  "  forbiddhig  to  msrry, 
snd  commanding  to  abstam  from  meate,'*  fits  in 
to  Bfareiou*s  system,  not  to  that  of  the  Judaishig 
teachers,  of  St  Ptol's  time  {UM,  p.  24).  The  ae- 
sertion  that  ««the  kw  is  good  '*  (1  Tim.  i.  8)  im- 
plies  a  denial,  like  that  of  Mareion,  of  its  Divine 
authority.  The  doctrine  that  the  ^  Resurrection 
vras  past  abeady  '*  (9  Tim.  IL  18)  wss  thoroughly 
Gnostic  in  its  charseter.  In  his  eagerness  to  find 
tokens  of  a  kiter  date  everywhere,  Baur  sees  in  the 
writer  of  tbeee  epistles  not  merely  an  opponent  of 
Gnosticism,  but  one  m  part  infected  with  their 
teaching,  and  appeals  to  the  doxobgiee  of  1  Tim. 
i.  17,  ri.  15,  and  their  (^ristok^  throughout,  as 
baring  a  Gnostic  stamp  on  them  (pp.  98-33). 

OsreAilly  ehOmated  ss  this  part  of  Banr*s  attack 
has  been,  it  is  perhape  the  weakest  and  most  ca- 
pricious of  all.  The  felse  teaoben  of  the  Pectoral 
EpbtlcB  sn  predominantly  .Jewish,  iv^i3do'NaAoi 
(1  Tim.  L  7),  betonging  altogether  to  a  diflerent 
eehool  from  thatof  Marekm,  giving  heed  to  m  J*w<sh 
febles"  (Tit  i.  14)  and  •<  disputes  connected  with 
the  Uw  **  (Tit  iU.  9).  Of  aU  monstmsltiss  of 
exegesb  few  an  mon  willftil  and  fantastic  than 
that  which  finds  m  vo^itilowaAoi  Antinomiaa 
teschere  and  in  imxal  pofiutai  Antinomfam  doctrine 
(Baur,  p.  17).  l%e  natural  suggestion  that  in  Arts 
XX.  80,  31,  St  Paul  contemplates  the  rise  and 
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pwmw  of  A  like  pcrvww  toaohing,  that  in  CoL  U. 
^23  W8  haw  the  nme  oombinaUoo  of  Judalmi  and 
t  lelf-ttyled  yrHau  (1  Tim.  vi.  SO)  or  ^iKovtpla 
(Col.  ii.  8),  )mdmg  to  a  Uke  (abe  aacerieiem,  is  ut 
aaide  sammarilj  bj  tbe  rqfaotiOD  both  of  the  epeeeh 
and  the  cpi«tle  aa  eporioiu.  Eveo  the  denial  of 
the  Reiumction,  we  maj  remarii,  bdonge  aa  nat- 
nnU J  to  the  mingling  of  a  Sadducaan  einaent  with 
an  eaetern  myiticigm  as  to  the  feaohlng  of  Manaon. 
Tbe  teif-eontradictorj  hTpotbcais  that  tim  writer 
of  1  Tim.  is  at  ones  the  strongest  opponent  of  tlie 
Gnostics,  and  that  lie  adopts  their  language,  need 
hardly  be  refuted.  The  whole  line  of  argument, 
bideed,  first  misreprsMnts  the  Uoguage  of  St  Piaul 
In  tlieie  epistles  and  elsewhers,  imd  then  assumes 
the  enthe  absence  from  the  first  century  of  even 
the  germs  of  the  teaching  which  chaiaeterised  the 
second  (comp.  Meander,  PJL  mid  LeiL  i.  p.  401; 
Heydennieh,  p.  64). 

BaU,  —  Assuming  the  two  epistles  to  Timothy 
to  have  been  written  by  St.  Paul,  to  what  period 
of  his  life  are  they  to  be  refened?  The  question 
as  it  aftots  each  epistle  may  be  diseusied  sep- 
arately. 

Fim  EpitiU  to  TYmol^y.  — Tbe  direct  dafn  in 
this  instance  are  very  few.  (1.)  L  3,  implies  a 
Journey  of  St.  Paul  from  Epbesus  to  Macedonia, 
Timothy  remaining  behind.  (2.)  Tbe  age  of  Tim- 
othy is  detcribed  ss  r«^n|r  (It*  18).  (3.)  The 
general  reiemblanoe  between  the  two  epistles  in- 
dicatcs  that  they  were  written  at  or  about  the  same 
time.  Three  hypotheses  have  been  mahitained  as 
fulfilling  theie  conditions. 

(A.)  Tbe.  Journey  in  quertion  has  been  looked 
on  as  an  unrecorded  episode  in'the  two  years* 
work  at  Epiiestts  of  Acts  six.  10. 

(B.)  It  has  been  identified  with  the  Journey  of 
Acts  xz.  1,  after  the  tumult  at  Epbesus. 

On  eitbcr  of  these  suppositions  the  dato  of  the 
epistle  has  been  fixed  at  various  periods  after  St 
Paul's  arrival  at  Epbesus,  before  the  oondusion  of 
his  first  imprisonment  at  Borne. 

(a)  It  has  been  placed  in  the  interval  between 
St  Paul's  first  and  second  imprisonments  at 
Borne. 

Of  thess  ooi^jeetuvBs,  A  and  B  have  the  merit  of 
bringing  the  epistle  within  the  limit  of  the  authen- 
tk»  records  of  St  Paul's  Ufe,  but  they  have  scaroely 
any  other.  Against  A,  it  may  be  urged  that  a 
Joomey  to  Macedonia  would  hardly  have  been 
paased  over  in  silence  either  by  St  Luka  in  the 
Aeti,  or  by  St  Paul  himsslf  in  wriOng  to  the 
Corinthians.  Against  B,  that  Timothy,  instead  of 
mnaining  at  Epbesus  when  the  Apostle  left,  liad 
j(one  on  into  Mscedonia  before  him  (Acts  zis.  S3). 
The  hypothesis  of  a  possible  return  is  traversed  by 
the  fact  tbat  he  is  with  St.  Paul  hi  MacedonU  at 
the  time  wlien  S  Cor.  was  written  and  sent  offi  In 
fiivor  of  C  as  compared  with  A  or  B,  is  the  internal 
tvidenoe  of  the  contents  of  the  epistle.  The  errors 
against  which  Timothy  is  vramed  are  preeent,  dan- 
leroos,  portentous.  At  tlie  time  of  St  Paul's  visit 
to  Miletas  in  Acts  u.,  i.  e.,  according  to  those 
hypotheses,  subsequent  to  the  epistle,  they  are  still 
only  kwming  in  the  distance  (vsr.  80).  All  the 
tiicumstancss  referred  to,  moreover,  imply  the  pro- 
longed abeenee  of  the  Apostle.  Diaeipline  had  tie- 
HNue  hx,  heneics  rife,  Che  economy  of  the  ehoreb 
disordered.  It  was  necessary  to  check  the  chief 
«Aodsrs  by  tbe  sbsrp  sentence  of  excommunication 
(1  Tim.  i.  SO).  Other  cbnrehes  called  for  his  couo- 
■1  aod  directions,  or  a  sharp  neceesity  took  him 
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away,  and  he  haatena  on,  leaving  beUwI  hin, 
ftiU  delegated  authority,  the  diedpfe  in  wfeiiBa  lia 
moat  confided.  The  hnguagi  of  tha  cpialle  aba 
has  a  bearing  on  the  data.  Aoeoiding  to  the  b^ 
potheses  A  and  B,  it  bekmga  to  tim  sans  perioda 
as  1  and  3  Cor.  and  the  Ep^  to  the  Booasna,  or,  at 
the  latest,  to  the  same  group  aa  Philippiana  mad 
Ephenans;  and,  in  this  esse,  thu  diflferanoea  of 
style  and  language  are  somewhat  diCHenlt  to  ck> 
plain.  Assume  a  htar  date,  and  then  there  ia 
for  tlw  ebangea  in  thought  and  expressk 
hi  a  character  like  St  Paul  a,  wme  to  be 
as  the  yean  went  by.  Tbe  only  9l^t«tioos  to  the 
positkNi  thus  assigned  era — (1)  the  donbtfahfa 
of  the  second  imprisonment  altogether,  wbieh  has 
been  discussed  in  another  phwe  ^aol,}  ;  and  (1), 
the  «*  youth "  of  Timothy  at  the  tune  when  the 
letter  was  written  (iv.  IS).  In  r^|ard  to  the  latAsr, 
it  is  sufficient  to  eay  thai,  on  the  wsunptiao  of  the 
Uter  date,  the  diedplo  was  probably  not  asoiv  thea 
84  or  36,  and  that  this  was  yomig  enough  for  one 
who  was  to  exereise  authority  over  a  wbola  body  of 
Bishop.presbytera,  many  of  them  older  than  hiei- 
self  (v.  1). 

Sectmd  Epi9lU  to  Jimotk^^ThB  number  of 
special  names  and  incidents  in  the  Sd  epistle  aake 
tlie  chronological  data  mors  numerous.  It  w31  be 
best  to  bring  them,  as  for  as  possible,  together, 
notieuig  briefly  wiih  what  other  fiKta  each 
itself,  and  to  wimt  conclusion  it  leada.  H< 
there  are  the  conflKting  theoriee  of 
later  date,  (A)  during  the  imprfeonmsBt  of 
xxviU.  30,  and  (B)  during  the  eeeood 
already  spoken  oC 

(1.)  A  parting  apparently  reesnt,  under 
stances  of  spedal  aorvow  (L  4).  Not  dedsive.  The 
scene  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  37)  onggesto  itaeli;  if  we 
assume  A.  The  parting  nfernd  total  Tiau  L  3 
might  meet  B. 

(3.)  A  general  deeertion  of  the  Apoatle  even  by 
thediscipleiof  Asm  (L  16).  Nothing  in  the  Aeto 
indicates  anything  like  thb  befan  the  tupriaon- 
ment  of  Aota  xxvSl  30.  Kverythiqg  Id  Acta  xix. 
and  XX.,  and  not  leee  the  language  of  the  Epsetle 
to  the  Ephestans,  speaks  of  general  and  atrong 
afibetkNi.  This,  thenfora,  ao  fer  ae  it  goes,  nnst 
be  placed  on  the  aide  of  B. 

(8.)  ThepoaitionofSt  FlsnlaaaaflMng(LlB), 
hi  bonda  (ti.  0),  expeetbig  ottM  time  of  his  da> 
parture  "  (iv.  6),  fixwken  by  afanoat  all  (iv.  13). 
Not  quite  deeisira,  but  lendii^  to  B  lather  tl^a  A. 
The  language  of  the  epistlee  bslongfaig  to  the  int 
imprisonment  imply,  it  is  tne,  hoods  (Phfl.  i.  13, 
16;  Eph.  iU.  1,  vi.  SO),  but  hi  aU  of  tbsm  ths 
Apostle  is  surroonded  by  many  Menda,  aad  ii 
hopeful,  and  confident  of  relsaas  (PhiL  L  SI) 
Pbilem.  SS). 

(4.)  The  mention  of  Onesiphoras, and  of  aavisBB 
rendered  by  him  both  at  Borne  and  Epheana  (L 13- 
18).  Not  dedsivs  agahi,  but  the  tone  ia  nihsr 
that  of  a  man  kxiking  bade  on  n  past  period  ef  Us 
life,  and  the  order  of  the  names  suggsate  the  thoaght 
of  theministrationaat  Epbesus  bdiig  subaaqwot  ic 
those  at  Rome.  Poesibly  too  the  mention  of  •«  iha 
household,'*  faistead  of  Onesiphoraa  hunariC;  msy 
hnply  his  death  hi  the  mtervaL  Tbia  thewfeie 
tends  to  B  nther  than  A. 

(6.)  The  abandonment  of  St  Ptud  by  Denea  Or 
10).  Strongly  hi  fevor  of  B.  Deniaa  «aa  wkh  ths 
Apostle  when  the  Epistles  to  tbe  OoloeaBim  0v.l4' 
and  Philemon  (84)  were  written,  ft  Tbn.  aaml 
therefors,  in  all  probability,  have  been  writtm  ate 
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Ihan;  half  if  m  pbm  it  wajmhien  in  tlie  fini  iiu- 
pimiaieQi,  iw  are  »U  but  oompeUed  «  by  the  mn- 
imi  of  Mark,  for  whote  eoming  the  Apoatle  auks  in 
I  nn.  w,  U,  and  who  k  with  him  in  CoL  ir.  10, 
la  pbas  it  at  an  earlier  age. 

(S.)  The  pieMDoe  of  l^nka  (ir.  11).  Agreei  well 
■M^  with  A  (CoL  iT.  14),  but  ii  perfccUj  com- 
ptiUewithB. 

(7.)  Hm  raqucrt  that  Timothy  would  bring  Marli 
fnr.  IIV  Seanii  at  fint,  coraparad  aa  aboTO,  with 
VjoL  ir,  14,  to  aupport  A,  but,  in  eonneetiou  with 
Iha  oMBtiDn  of  Deiuaa,  tenda  deeidadly  to  B. 

(Si.)  MentioD  of  Tjohicua  aa  aent  to  Epheaua  (iv. 
II).  Appeara,  aa  oounectcd  with  Kph.  vi  SI,  S8, 
(kL  ir.  7,  in  &vor  of  A,  yet,  aa  Tychicw  waa  ooo- 
tiniaally  employed  on  apodal  miaaiona  of  thia  kind, 
aoay  jia*  aa  weU  fit  in  with  B. 

(9.)  The  lequeat  that  Timothy  woukl  bring  the 
doak  and  hooka  left  at  Troaa  (iv.  U).  On  thaaa- 
nmptMMi  of  A,  the  hat  riait  of  St.  Paul  to  Troaa 
wooU  have  been  at  leaat  four  or  five  ycara  before, 
during  which  there  would  probably  have  been  op- 
pnrtonitiee  euoc^h  for  hie  regaining  what  be  had 
left,  in  that  caae,  too,  the  einumatanoea  of  the 
>MinMy  praeent  uo  tiaee  of  the  haate  and  auddeu- 
aem  whieh  the  raqueat  mora  than  half  impUea.  On 
the  whole,  then,  thia  muat  be  reckoned  aa  in  iavor 
of  B. 

(IOl)  ^  Alosander  the  eopperamith  did  me  much 
evil,**  A^greaUy  withatood  our  worda  "  (iv.  14,  16). 
The  pari  taken  by  a  Jew  of  thia  name  in  the  uproar 
of  Acta  lis.,  and  the  natural  eooneetion  of  the  ;^a\- 
the  artiaana  repraaented  by  Uemetriua, 
iforenoe  to  that  event  aa  aomething  re- 
and  BO  for  aupport  A.  On  the  other  Iwud, 
the  name  Alesander  waa  too  oommou  to  make  ua 
oeitain  aa  to  the  identity,  and  if  it  wen  the  aame, 
the  hypotheaia  of  a  later  date  only  requlne  ua  to 
aaaome  what  waa  probable  enough,  a  renewed  ho^ 
tikty. 

(U.)  The  abandonment  of  the  Apoetk  hi  hiafirat 
defaae  (kiroKayiah  *od  hia  deliveranoe  ^  from  the 
■ooUofthelkm"  (iv.  10, 17).  FiUinaaapoe- 
■Ue  eontii^jeney  with  either  hypotheaia,  but,  like 
the  mention  of  Demaa  hi  (5),  muat  bektng,  at  any 
mte,  to  a  time  mueh  later  than  any  of  the  other 
epiatka  vnitten  ftom  Rome. 

(la.)  uEiMtoa  abode  at  0>rhith,  but  T^opbimua 
I  left  at  Miletna  aiok  **  (iT.  90).  Iai«iMge,aa  in 
(9),  implying  a  oompentively  recent  viait  to  both 
phnaa  U,  however,  the  latter  were  written  during 
the  iiil  luipriaonment,  then  IVo^iimua  had  not 
been  left  at  MUetua  but  had  gene  on  with  St.  Fftul 
lo  Jemaalem  (AeU  nL  99),^ and  the  mentfon  of 
remaining  at  Corinth  would  have  been 
to  one  who  had  left  that  city  at  the 
time  aa  the  Apoatle  (AcU  ir.  4). 

(It.)  MHaitflD  to  come  befon  winter.'*  Aaaum- 
li«  A,  the  praaanee  oi  Hmothy  hi  Phil.  i.  1 ;  CoL  i. 
1;  PhUaM.  1,  might  be  r^gavdcd  aa  the  conaequenee 
of  tUa;  but  then,  aa  ahovm  in  (6)  and  (7),  then 
vetbnoat  iaaaperahledi^ieaitftea  in  auppoaiag  thia 
iflilie  to  have  bean  written,  befora  thoee  three. 

(14*)  The  aalutadooa  horn  Eubuhia.  Pudena, 
Unna,  and  (^laadia.  Withont  laying  muoh  atreea 
m  thia^  it  may  be  mH  that  the  abaence  of  theee 
ikom  ail  the  epiatlea,  which,  acoording  to  A 


•  The  qnaUiyhiff  woida  adght  have  beea  om'ited, 
il  for  Iha  ftet  ttet  tt  haa  beea  aimwtad  tbat  OMnaa, 
bnakan  8L  Panl,  fapvnfodanl  raturaed  (|UHnl> 
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behmg  to  the  aame  period,  woukl  be  dlffloult  to  e» 
plain.  B  leavea  it  open  to  cot Jcctun  that  they 
wen  converta  of  more  recent  date.  They  are  men- 
Uoued  too  aa  knowing  TmM)thy,  and  thia  iiupliea, 
aa  at  leaet  probable,  that  he  had  already  been  at 
Rome,  and  that  thia  letter  to  him  waa  couaequeiitly 
hiter  than  thoee  to  the  Philippiana  and  (Joknaiana. 

On  the  whole,  it  ia  believed  that  the  evklence 
preponderatea  atrongly  in  fovor  of  the  later  date, 
and  that  the  epiatle,  if  we  adndt  ita  genuineneaa,  ia 
therefore  a  atrong  aigument  for  believing  that  the 
impriaonment  of  Acta  zzviii.  waa  foUowed  by  a 
period  fint  of  renewed  activity  and  then  of  auffer- 
ing. 

PUicei.  —  In  thia  rmpeet  aa  in  regard  to  time. 
1  TioL  leavee  much  to  coiuecture.  The  abeenoe  of 
any  k>cal  reference  but  that  in  i.  3,  auggeata  Maoa- 
donia  or  wbm  neighboring  diatrict.  in  A  and 
other  MSS.  hi  the  Peahito,  Ethiopia,  and  other 
veraioua,  Laodicea  ia  named  in  the  inacription  aa 
the  pkwe  whence  it  waa  aent,  but  thia  appean  ia 
have  grown  out  of  a  traditional  belief  rating  on 
very  inauffident  grounda,  and  uicompatible  with 
the  conduawn  which  baa  been  above  adopted,  that 
thU  ia  the  epiatie  referred  to  hi  Col.  iv.  16  aa  that 
ttwa  I^aodieea  (llieopbyl.  m  ioc),  llie  Optie 
veraum  with  aa  tittle  Ukelihood  aUtes  that  it  waa 
written  ftom  Athena  (Huther,  EinieiL), 

The  aeoond  epiatle  ia  free  from  thk  conflict  of 
cotgecturea.  With  the  aolitary  exception  of  Bott- 
ger,  who  auggeata  Coaarea,  there  ia  a  ooateMaua  in 
fovor  of  Rome,  and  everything  in  tlie  dreumstanoea 
and  naniea  of  the  epiatie  kada  to  tlie  aame  oondu> 
aiou  (»6m/.). 

Structure  and  ChtiracUrUlie§.  —  The  peeuliar- 
iUea  of  kuiguage,  ao  for  aa  they  aflbct  the  queation 
of  authonhip,  have  been  already  noticed.  Aaaum- 
iug  the  getiuineneaa  of  the  epirtlea,  aome  character- 
iadc  featurea  renuun  to  be  noticed. 

(1.)  The  ever-deepening  aenae  m  St  Paul*a  heart 
of  the  Divine  Meny,  of  wliieh  he  waa  the  ot^jeet, 
aa  ahown  m  the  inaertion  of  lAeot  in  the  aalutationa 
of  both  epiatlea,  and  in  the  ^Ae^yof  1  Tim.  i.  13. 

(2.)  The  greater  ahruptneaaof  the  aeoond  epiatle. 
From  fint  to  bat  there  ia  no  pfon.  uo  treatment  of 
aubjeeta  carefully  thought  out.  All  apeaka  of  atrong 
o^'Cffflowing'emotion,  memoriea  of  the  peat,  anxietiea 
about  the  foturob 

(8.)  The  abaence,  aa  compared  with  SL  Paura 
other  epiatlea,  of  Old  Teatanient  raferenoea.  Thia 
may  connect  itielf  with  the  foot  Juat  noticed,  that 
theee  epiatlea  are  not  argumentative,  poeaibly  alao 
with  the  requeet  for  the  **  hooka  and  parehnutnta  ** 
whkh  had  been  left  bdiuid  (9  Tim.  iv.  13).  He 
may  have  beeu  aeparated  for  a  time  from  the 
lyA  ypdfifjtarth  which  were  commonly  hia  con»* 
paniona. 

(4.)  The  conapionoua  poaition  of  the  <«  foithfiil 
aayinga"  aa  taking  the  place  oeeupied  in  other 
epiatloB  by  the  O.  T.  Scripturea.  The  way  in 
which  theae  an  dted  ee  authoritative,  the  variety 
of  aubjeeta  which  they  cover,  auggeat  the  thought 
that  in  them  we  hare  apedmena  of  the  propb«oiee 
of  the  Apoatolio  Churoh  which  had  moot  impreaaed 
themaelvea  on  the  mind  of  the  Apoatfe,  and  of  the 
dladpka  generelly.  1  Cor.  ziv.  abowa  how  deep 
a  reverence  be  waa  likely  to  fiod  for  auch  apiritnal 


h  The  eoiOaeture  tiiat  the  <(laavfair  '* 
took  place  during  tbe  voyage  of  Acta  xxvll.  If  purely 
arUtraiy,  and  at  varianee  with  vera.  A  aa4  6  ii  thai 
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In  1  TiiD.  if  .  1, 1M  hmm  %  dittinot 
vefiBreuoe  to  thtni. 

(5.)  llie  tandoiey  of  the  Apoi(l6*s  mind  to  dwtU 
mora  on  the  niiivertality  of  the  redemptiTe  work  of 
Chriat  (1  llm.  it.  8-6,  W.  10),  bU  atioug  deiire  that 
dl  the  teaching  of  hie  diicipiei  should  be  **  iound  " 
HyuU^mwaU  commending  itadf  to  minds  in  a 
healthy  state,  his  fiear  of  the  corroptiou  of  that 
teaching  by  morbid  subtleties. 

(6.)  The  importance  attached  by  him  to  the 
practical  details  of  administiation.  llie  gathered 
experience  of  a  long  life  had  taught  him  that  the 
life  and  well-being  of  the  Church  rsquirsd  these  fer 
its  safeguards. 

(7.)  llie  recorrence  of  doxologies  (1  Tim.  i.  17, 
vi.  15, 16;  2  Tun.  iv.  18)  as  from  one  living  per- 
petually in  the  presence  of  God,  to  whom  t^B  lan- 
guage of  adoration  was  as  his  mttural  speech. 

It  has  been  thought  desiiable,  in  the  above  dis- 
cussion of  conflicting  theories,  to  state  them  simply 
as  they  stand,  with  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest, 
without  encumbering  the  page  with  constant  ref- 
erence  to  authorities.  The  names  of  writers  on 
the  N.  T.  in  such  a  case,  whero  the  grounds  of 
reasoning  are  open  to  all,  add  little  or  nothing  to 
the  weight  of  Um  conclusions  drawn  from  tlMm. 
Full  particulars  will,  however,  be  found  in  the  in- 
troductions of  AUbrd,  Wordsworth,  Uuther,  David- 
son, Wiesinger,  Hug.  Conybeaie  and  Howaou 
(App.  i.)  give  a  good  tabular  summsry  both  of  the 
ol^ections  to  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  aud  of 
the  answers  to  them,  and  a  clear  statement  in  fa\'or 
of  the  later  date.  The  most  elaborate  argument  in 
fevor  of  the  earlier  is  to  be  found  in  N.  Larduer, 
Uutory  of  ApotL  and  £vang.  (  Workg^  vL  pp.  816- 
376).  £.  H.  P. 

*  For  the  literature  relating  to  theee  epistles,  see 
under  Tiiua,  £putub  to.  A. 

TIN  (v^*721:  jBCM'O'frcpot:  s^nAwn).  Among 

the  various  metals  found  among  the  spoils  of  the 
liidianites,  tin  is  enumerated  (Num.  zzxi.  22).  It 
wss  known  to  the  Hebrew  metal-worlcerB  as  an 
tlloy  of  other  metals  (Is.  i.  26;  Es.  ixii.  18,  20). 
The  markeU  of  Tyre  were  supplied  with  it  by  the 
ships  of  Tarabish  (Ea.  zxvii.  12).  It  was  used  for 
plummets  (Zech.  iv.  10),  and  was  so  plentiful  as  to 
furnish  the  writer  of  Ecdesiasticus  (xlvii.  18)  with 
a  figure  by  which  to  express  the  wealth  of  Solomon, 
whom  he  apostrophizes  thus:  **  lliou  didst  gather 
gold  as  tin,  and  didst  multiply  silver  as  lead."  In 
the  Homeric  times  the  Greeks  were  femiUar  with  it. 
Twenty  layen  of  tin  were  in  Agamemnon's  cuinss 
given  him  by  Kinyres  {IL  xi.  25),  and  twenty  bosses 
if  tin  weie  upon  his  shield  {JL  xi.  34).  Copper, 
in,  and  gold  were  used  by  Hephnstus  in  welding 
the  femous  shield  of  Achilles  (//.  xvili.  474).  The 
fence  round  the  vineyard  in  the  device  upon  it  was 
jf  tin  {J I.  xviiL  564),  and  the  oxen  were  wrought 
of  tin  and  gold  {UwL  674).  The  greaves  of  Achilles, 
oiade  by  HephsBstus,  were  of  tin  beaten  fine,  close 
fitting  to  the  limb  {JL  xvUi.  612,  xxL  692).  His 
shield  had  two  folds  or  layers  of  tin  between  two 
Miter  layers  of  bronxe  and  an  inner  layer  of  gold 
{IL  XX.  271 ).  Tin  was  used  hi  ornamenting  chariota 
{JL  xxiii.  508),  and  a  cuirasa  of  hronxe  overiaid 
srith  tin  is  mentioned  in  JL  xxiu.  561.  No  allu- 
•ion  to  it  is  found  in  the  Odya§ey.  The  melting 
if  tin  in  a  smelting-pot  is  mentkined  by  Hesiod 
(rA«ojr.862). 

Tin  is  not  found  ii«  Palestue.  Whence,  then,  did 
Ibe  sncient  Hebrews  obtain  their  supply  ?     •«  Only 


thne  coonMes  an  known  to  eontaitt  asiy 
abis  quantity  of  ii:  Spain  and  Fortagal,  Osmwai. 
and  the  acUaoent  parts  of  Devonshire^  and  the 
ishuds  of  JunkfCeyfon,  and  Baoea,  in  the  fitraits 
of  HahMca  **  (Keniiek,  Phemida,  p.  212).  Ac> 
eoiding  to  Diodonis  Sioulns  (v.  46}  there  wen  tin> 
mines  m  the  island  of  Panehaia,  off  the  eaat  eoasc 
of  Arabia,  but  the  metal  was  not  exported.  Then 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  minee  of  firitain  wezv 
the  chief  source  of  supply  to  the  ancient  workL 
Mr.  Cooley,  indeed,  writes  very  positively  {MaritiaiM 
and  JnJand  J)isotK€ry,  I  131):  <«  There  oaa  he  no 
difficulty  in  determining  the  country  fron  which 
tin  first  arrived  in  Egypt.  That  metal  has  been  in 
all  ages  a  principal  sspori  of  India:  ii  is  eomccr- 
ated  ss  sach  by  Arrian,  who  found  ii  abundant  in 
the  ports  of  Arabia,  at  a  time  when  the  snp|iiisa  of 
Rome  flowed  chiefly  through  thai  channel.  The 
tin-mines  of  fianca  are  piobaUy  the  richeat  in  the 
world ;  but  tin  was  unquestionsUy  bronghi  fimn 
the  West  at  a  later  period."  Hot  ii  has  bea 
shown  oondusively  by  Dr.  George  Smith  (  Tke  Ca^ 
Mterkki^  Lond.  1863)  thai,  so  Car  from  such  a 
stsiement  being  justified  by  the  authority  of  Axrian, 
the  foots  are  idl  the  other  way  After  eiainining 
the  commerce  of  the  ports  of  Ahyssinia,  Axabin,  aud 
India,  it  is  abundantly  evident  thai,  **  instead  of  ita 
coming  from  the  East  to  Egypt,  it  has  been  invari- 
ably exported  from  £^pi  to  the  Kasi**  (p.  S3). 
With  regard  to  the  tin  obtained  from  Spam,  al- 
though the  metal  vras  found  there,  it  does  noi  ap- 
pear to  have  been  produced  in  sufiBcieni  qoaniiiies 
to  supply  the  Phflsnidan  markets.  PosidiDDxaB  (in 
Strab.  iii  147)  relates  tliai  in  the  country  of  Uw 
Ariabri,  in  the  extreme  N.  W.  of  the  pfiiinanla, 
the  ground  was  bright  with  silver,  tin,  and  whits 
gold  (mixed  with  sil^'er),  which  were  broughi  down 
by  the  riven;  but  the  quantity  thus  obtained  eonhl 
not  have  been  adequate  to  the  demand.  At  the 
present  day  the  whole  sur&oe  bored  for  mining  in 
Spain  is  littls  mon  than  a  square  mile  (Smith, 
CauUetide*^  p.  46).  We  are  therefore  driven  to 
conclude  that  it  wss  from  the  Csssiterides,  or  tin 
districts  of  firitain,  than  the  Phouiciana  obtained 
the  great  bulk  of  this  commodity  (Sir  G.  C  Levis, 
Bi$L  Survey  of  the  Attr.  ofUkt  Anc  p.  461),  and 
that  this  was  done  by  the  direct  roysge  fron  (aades. 
It  is  true  that  at  a  kter  period  (Stndio,  iii.  147 )  tin 
was  conveyed  overland  to  Uaneilles  by  a  tUrty 
days*  journey  (Diod.  Sie.  t.  2);  but  Strabo  (iii. 
175)  tells  us  thai  the  Phoenioiana  afone  carried  on 
this  trsffie  in  former  times  fimn  (>ades,  concealing 
the  passage  finm  every  one;  and  thai  on  one 
sion,  when  the  Romans  followed  one  of  their 
in  order  to  discover  the  souros  of  supply,  the 
of  the  ship  ran  upon  a  shoal,  lead^  those  v\ 
followed  him  to  destruction.  In  course  of  tim^ 
however,  the  Bomans  discovered  the  passage.  In 
Ezekiel,  <*  the  trade  hi  Un  is  attributed  to  Tarsbish, 
ss  *  the  merehant '  for  the  onmnwdity,  withooi  any 
mention  of  the  place  whence  ii  waa  procnred  '* 
{CastUendes,  p.  74);  and  ii  ia  after  the  tim*  jf 
Juliua  Cesar  thai  we  first  hsar  of  the  ovsrlaiid 
traflio  by  ManeiUee. 

Pluiy  (vi.  86)  identifies  the  camUrm  of  the 
Greeka  with  the  ^nm^um  olimm  or  tnmiidmm  «f 
the  Romans,  whieh  is  our  un,  Stannnm,  hn  m^ 
is  obtained  from  an  ore  oontaining  lead  and  silvtr 
aud  is  the  first  to  become  melted  in  the  turaaca 
It  ii  the  ssme  whfoh  the  (>ermaus  call  Werk^  mA 
is  apparently  the  meaning  of  the  Uebr.  Udll  in  Ja 
i.  25.     The  etymology  dt  oasnterus  is 


TIPHSiAfl 


Rob  tk«  fcei  thai  io  Suiakrit  koitira  Mgbiifiei 
•  tin,**  an  ai^giunent  haa  beao  derived  in  hwor  of 
ladk  baing  tbe  aouioa  oi  tba  andent  auppljr  of  this 
BHlal,  but  too  much  aUcii  muai  not  be  laid  upon 

it.     [LXAO.]  W.iuW. 

TIPH'SAH  (nppri  Q/brrf] :  pn  1  K.,  Rom. 

Yet  omit;  in  2  K.]  Btptrd;  [Alex.  OanK  Stupa:] 
ThtJ^Ami,  Tknpsa)  is  mentioned  in  1  K.  iv.  24  as 
the  limit  of  Solomon's  empire  towards  the  Euphra- 
tttf  and  in  2  K.  xt.  16  it  is  said  to  have  been  at- 
tired bj  Menahea*!  king  of  Israel,  who  *'  smote 
Tiphsah  and  all  that  were  therein,  and  all  the 
eoasta  thereof.'*  It  is  generalljr  admitted  that  the 
town  intended,  at  any  rate  in  tibe  former  passage,  is 
Ihst  whkh  the  Greelcs  and  Romans  knew  under  the 
asoM  of  TMpsacus  {Sdi^aKos)^  situated  io  North- 
ern Syria,  at  the  point  where  it  was  usual  to  cross 
the  EnpluBtea  (Strah.  xvi.  1,  §  21).     The  name  is 

tharfcut,  reaaonably  enoogh,  eonnected  with  H?^, 
•*  Io  pasB  over  **  (Winv,  BwkpMfrhuch,  ii.  613), 
and  is  bdieved  to  correspond  in  meaning  to  Uw 
Gieak  v^^os,  the  German  ^tit'i;  and  oor  **  ford.** 

Thapaaww  waa  a  town  of  eonsidenble  import- 
saee  in  Uw  andent  world.  Xenopbon,  who  saw  it 
ai  the  time  of  C^yros  the  yoonger,  eaOs  it  **  great 
■od  prospcrooa  **  (fiey^fi  ical  ^^Saifutw,  Anab.  i. 
4,  §  11).  Ii  most  Iwve  been  a  pbuse  of  eonsidera- 
hfe  tvwle,  the  land-trafBe  between  East  and  West 
panng  through  it,  firat  oo  aeoomit  of  its  fordway 
(whieh  was  the  lowest  npon  the  Euphrates),  and 
then  on  aeoonnt  of  its  bridge  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  28), 
while  it  waa  Kkewise  the  point  where  goods  were 
both  embarked  for  transport  down  the  stream  (Q. 
Cat.  z.  1),  and  aho  disembarked  iW>m  boats  which 
had  eome  op  to  it,  to  be  convened  on  to  theur  final 
destinatioii  by  hind  (Strab.  xvi.  8,  $  4).  It  is  a 
Eyr  euiyctiiie  that  Sok>mon'8  oeenpation  of  the 
pbee  waa  oonnceted  with  his  eflbrts  to  establish  a 
line  of  trade  with  Central  Asia  directly  across  the 
eontlnent,  and  that  Tadmor  waa  Intended  as  a 
leslingfilaee  on  the  journey  to  Thapsacna. 

Thapaaeua  waa  the  phoe  at  wliieh  armies  march- 
bif  eaat  or  west  nsually  crossed  the  **  Great  River." 
It  WM  there  that  the  'I\9a  Thousand  first  learned 
the  real  intentions  of  Cjftus,  and,  oonaenting  to  aid 
bun  in  his  enterprise,  paaied  tlie  stream  (Xen. 
Au^.  i.  4,  §  11).  There  too  Darina  Codomannns 
u<meA  <m  his  flight  ftxmi  Issus  (Arr.  Eap.  AL  ii. 
13);  and  Alexander,  foUowing  at  bis  leisure,  made 
hta  paaaago  al  the  aame  point  {Urid,  iii.  7).  A 
bridge  of  boats  waa  anally  maintained  at  the  phoe 
by  the  Perrian  kings,  which  was  of  course  broken 
ap  when  danger  threatened.  Even  then,  however, 
the  stream  eould  in  general  be  forded,  unlen  in  the 


It  hm  been  generally  supposed  that  the  dte  of 
Thapaarna  waa  tbe  modem  Jkir  (D'AnvUle,  Ren- 
■dl,  Vanz,  etc).  But  the  Eophiatca  expedition 
pMved  thai  there  is  no  ford  ai  DOr,  and  indeed 
riaewed  thai  tba  only  ford  in  this  pari  of  the  ooorse 
afthe  Enphntes  b  at  Surigeh,  46  miles  befew  Ba- 
<k  Md  165  above  DOr  (Ainsworth,  Trateli  in  Ike 
Track  of  the  Ten  Thmuand,  p.  70).  This  then 
■osi  have  been  the  position  of  Thapaaeua.  Hers 
lie  river  Is  exactly  of  the  width  nMOtioned  by  Xen- 
iphoo  (4  tlades  or  800  yards),  and  ben  for  four 


•  THIS  is  elear  ttom  the 
aad  la  joufirniad  by  asoderu 
told  Qyma  thai  tbe 


tbe 

When  the 
bad  aoknowladgad 
forded  WfttU  hto 
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months  in  the  winter  of  1841-1842  the  river  had 
out  20  bdies  of  water  {ibid.  p.  72;. 

*«  Tbe  Euphrates  Is  at  this  spot  foU  of  beauty 
and  majesty.  Its  stream  is  wide,  and  its  waten 
generally  dear  and  blue.  Its  banks  are  ow  and 
levd  to  the  left,  but  undulate  gently  to  the  right 
Pnvioos  to  arriving  at  thia  point  the  course  oi  the 
river  is  southerly,  but  here  it  turns  to  the  east,  ex- 
panding mora  lika  an  inland  lake  than  a  river,  and 
quitting  (aa  Pliny  haa  described  it)  the  Palmyiean 
soUtudes  for  the  fertile  Mygdonia'*  {ibid.).  A 
paved  causeway  is  risible  on  either  side  of  the  Eo- 
phratea  at  Snriffek,  and  a  h>ng  line  of  mounda  may 
be  traced,  diaposed,  something  like  those  of  Nine- 
ve|i,  in  the  form  of  sn  irregular  parallelogram 
These  moonds  probably  nutfk  Qnb  site  of  tbe  andeni 
city.  6.  R. 

TI'BAS  (Dn>n  [perb.  longing,  didre]:  Bfi- 
pot;  [Rom*  hi  1  Chr.  e/patO  Thir<t$).  Tba 
youngest  son  of  Japheth  (Gen.  z.  2).  As  the  name 
ocean  only  in  the  ethnok^ical  table,  we  have  no 
dew,  as  fiir  as  the  Bible  is  concerned,  to  guide  us 
as  to  the  identification  of  it  with  any  particular 
people.  Andent  aothoritlea  generally  fixed  on  the 
Thraoians,  as  presenting  the  closest  verbal  approx- 
imation to  the  name  (Joeeph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §  1;  Ja- 
rome,  tn  Gen.  x.  2;  Targuma  PseodqI.  and  Jems. 
on  Gen.  1.  o.;  Targ.  on  1  Chr.  i.  5):  the  occasional 
rendering  Ptrna  probably  originated  in  a  corrui^ 
tion  of  the  original  text.  Tbe  oorrespoiidenoe  hb- 
tween  Thrace  and  Tins  Is  not  so  complete  as  to  be 
oonviudng;  the  gentile  form  €^f{  brings  them 
nearer  U^ether,  but  the  total  absenoe  of  the  t  io 
the  Greek  name  la  observable.  Granted,  however, 
the  vei^  identity,  no  otilection  would  arise  on 
ethnofogical  grounds  to  phidng  the  Thradans 
among  the  Japhetic  races.  Thdr  precise  ethide 
podtion  is  indieed  involved  in  great  uncertainty; 
but  all  authorities  agree  in  thdr  general  Indo-Eo- 
ropean  character.  The  evidence  oi  this  is  eireum- 
stantlal  ratbw  than  direct.  The  language  haa  dla- 
appearid,  with  the  exception  of  the  andent  names 
and  the  single  word  Ms,  which  forms  the  termina- 
tion of  Meeembria,  Sdymbria,  etc.,  and  is  said  to 
signify  <•  town**  (Strab.  vii.  p.  310).  The  Thra- 
dan  stock  was  represented  in  bter  times  by  the 
G«te,  and  these  again,  atill  ktcr,  by  the  Dad, 
eaeb  of  whom  inherited  the  okl  Thradan  toBgw 
(Strab.  viL  p.  803).  Bui  thia  drcumstanee  throws 
httls  light  on  the  suljject;  for  the  Dacian  knguaga 
has  also  disappeared,  though  fragments  of  its  vo> 
cabnlary  may  posdbly  exist  dther  in  WaUachiaa 
dialecta  or  perliaps  in  tbe  Albanhm  language  (Die 
fenbaeh,  Cf.  Eur.  p.  68).  If  Grimm*8  identifica- 
tion of  tbe  (3et0  with  the  Gtotha  were  established, 
the  Teutonie  affinities  of  the  Thradana  would  be 
pboed  beyond  question  {Guch.  Deut$.  8pr.  i.  178); 
but  tlds  view  does  not  meet  with  gecoal  accept- 
ance. The  Thradans  are  ansndated  in  aoeieni  his- 
tory with  the  Pdasgians  (Strab.  ix.  401),  and  the 
Trqjans,  with  whom  they  had  many  names  in  com- 
mon (Strab.  xiii.  600);  hi  Asia  Minor  they  were 
rapressnted  by  the  Btthynians  (Herod.  L  28,  vii. 
75).  These  droumstaneei  lead  to  the  condnskm 
thai  they  belonged  to  the  Indo-EmropeBn  ikmily, 
boi  do  not  warrant  ns  tn  assigning  them  to  any 

amy  waded  throogb  it,  Ihsy  ealenlalsd  en  hli  ifno 
moot,  er  thought  he  would  not  examine  too  strletlj 
intothsgroaadworkof  aeompUoMBt.  (8ssXsa.ilaaft 
t4,|U). 
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ptrtieolir  branch  of  it  Other  eiplumlkni  lunxt 
teen  oflwed  of  the  nune  Tinie,  of  whleh  we  maj 
notice  the  Agathyni,  the  flnt  pert  of  the  imme 
(Aga)  being  treated  as  *  prefix  (Knobel,  Vdlkert 
p.  129);  l^urus  imd  the  TtfioiM  tribee  oceopjing 
that  range  (KaUech,  Comm,  p.  346) ;  the  rirer  Ty- 
res, Dniet(er,  with  its  cognominous  inhabitants, 
the  TjrritsB  (HftTemiclc,  Einleit,  ii.  S81;  Schnl- 
these,  Parad.  p.  194);  and,  histly,  the  maritime 
TVprrheni  (Tuch,  in  Gtn,  L  e.).  W.  L.  B. 

TI'RATHITBS,  THB  (n'»;ny"jn  [from  a 
plnce  = «« ^afe,"  Ges.] :  [Rom.  9a^y9Ailii\  Vat] 
Tariff i/a;  Alex.  Apvatfifuts  Coaenles).  One  of 
the  three  fkmilice  of  Scribes  residing  at  Jsbea  (1 
Chr.  ii.  S5),  the  others  being  the  Shimeathitce  and 
Snchathites.  The  passage  is  hopelessly  obscure, 
and  it  is  perhape  impossible  to  discover  whence 
these  three  fiunUies  derived  their  names.  The 
Jewish  commentators,  playing  with  the  names  in 
true  Sbemitie  ihshion,  interpret  them  thus;  **  They 
called  them  TIrathim,  beeuae   their  voices  when 

thsj  sung  resounded  loud  07^^)  i  and  Shimcath- 

ites  beeause  they  made  tbemsslves  heard  (1^0^) 
in  reading  the  Law.** 

The  SHiMRATHrm  having  been  inadvertently 
omitted  in  their  proper  place,  it  may  ht  as  well  to 

give  here  the  equivalenU  of  the  nama  (C^n^CQ^ : 

TIBE  ("^9)*  An  onamental  head-dress  worn 
on  ibstive  occasions  (Ea.  xxiv.  17,  S3).  The  term 
peir  is  elsewhere  rendered  « goodly  "  (Ex.  xxxix. 
88);  «« bonnet'*  (Is.  iU.  90;  Es.  xliv.  18);  and 
(*  ornament  *'  (Is.  hL  10).  For  the  character  of 
the  article,  see  Hbad-dbesa.  W.  L.  B. 

TIB'HAKAH  (niJO-Tn  [perh.  brought 
forth,  exalitd,  Sim.]:  eofMuci;  (Tat  in  1  R., 
Oapa;  Sin.  Alex,  in  Is.,  9a^te:]  Tharaea),  King 
ef  Ethiopia,  Gush  (/9a(nAc6f  Al0itfir«r,  LXX.), 
the  opponent  of  Sennacherib  (9  K.  xix.  9 ;  Is.  xxxvii. 
9).  While  the  king  of  Assyria  was  "warring 
against  libnah,"  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  he  heard 
of  Tirhakah's  advance  to  fight  him,  and  sent  a 
second  time  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem. 
This  was  B.  a  dr.  713,  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
tzpcdition  took  place  in  the  94th  instead  of  the 
14th  year  of  Hesekiah,  which  wouki  bring  it  to 
B.  c.  cir.  703.  If  it  were  an  expedition  kter  than 
that  of  which  the  date  Is  mentioned,  it  must  have 
been  befbre  B.  o.  cir.  698,  Heaekiah*s  kst  year. 
But  if  the  reign  of  Manasseh  is  reduced  to  86  years, 
these  dates  would  be  respectively  b.  c,^.  898, 
683,  and  678,  and  these  numbers  might  Ave  to  be 
ilightly  modified,  the  fixed  date  of  the  capture  of 
Sunaria,  b.  c.  791,  being  abandoned. 

According  to  Hanetho*s  epitomists,  Tariros  or 
Tarakos  was  the  third  and  last  king  of  the  XXVth 
dynasty,  which  was  of  Ethiopians,  and  feigned  18 
(Aflr.)  or  90  (Eus.)  yean.  [So.]  From  one  of  the 
Apis-tablets  we  leam  that  a  bull  Apis  was  bom  in 
bis  96th  year,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  90th  of 
Phammetichus  I.  of  the  XXVIth  dynasty.  Its  Ifib 
exceeded  90  yean,  and  no  Apis  is  stated  to  have 
lived  kmgcr  than  96.  lUdng  that  sum  sa  the 
Vmst  probable,  we  shouhl  date  T1rhakah*s  accession 

I.  o.  cir.  696,  sad  assign  him  a  leign  of  96  years. 

n  this  case  we  should  be  obliged  to  take  the  later 
reckoning  of  the  Biblical  events,  were  it  not  for  the 
pOBsibilitgr  that  Tirhakah  ruled  over  Ethiopia  beliMV 
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beeomfag  Ung  of  E^gypt  In  oonneetiflB  with  fUi 
theory  It  must  be  obeerved,  that  an  earlier  Ethi- 
opian of  the  same  dynasty  is  called  in  the  Bibk 
mSo,  Ung  of  E«ypt,**  while  this  mkr  is  caiM 
«<  Ttaliakah,  king  of  Ethfopia,**  and  that  a  Phanob 
is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  at  the  poriod  of  the  ktter. 
and  also  that  Herodotus  repreaente  the  Egypdaa 
opponent  of  Sennacherib  as  Sethos,  a  native  king, 
who  may  however  have  been  a  vaonl  vnder  the 
Ethic^ian. 

The  name  of  Tirhakah  is  vnltten  in  hieroglypb- 
ios  TEUARKA.  Sculptures  at  Thebee  commem 
orate  his  rule,  and  at  Gebd-Berkel,  or  Napala,  he 
constructed  one  temple  and  part  cKf  aootfaer.  Of 
the  events  of  bis  reij^  little  die  is  knovm,  and  thi 
account  of  Megasthenes  {op.  Strabo,  xr.  p.  686  j, 
that  he  rivaled  Seeoetris  as  a  warrior  and  reached 
the  Pillan  of  Hercules,  is  not  supported  by  other 
evidence.  It  is  probabb  that  at  the  ckiee  of  his 
reign  he  found  the  Assyrians  too  powerM,  and  re 
tired  to  his  Ethiopian  dominkma.  R.  S.  P. 

TIB'HANAH  (n^qiTl  [isKi«Mlft«  or/a- 

tot.  Gee.,  Fiint]:  e«:^i^*; 'Alex,  e^px**'  ^''- 
mna).  Son  of  Odeb  ben-HeDon  by  his  eoneablna 
Maacbah  (1  Chr.  ii.  48). 

TIBIA  {\^P\  [/ear,  Gee.]:  Bipii;  [Vat 
ZoiMi;]  Alex,  ^nomi  Tkiria).  Son  of  JahaUed 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  It.  16). 

TIRSHATHA  (always  written  with  the  tf- 

tide,  K^^n^n  [see  hebw]:  hcnee  tfaa  LXX. 
eive  the  word  'AB^p^tuM  [Akx.  FA.  A8cM«lb, 
Vat  other  forms]  (Eir.  ii  68;  Meh.  tu.  66),  and 
'Apro^o^a^  [Vat  ^lex.  FA.  omit]  (Neh.  x.  1): 
Vulg.  Ather§aihtt),  The  title  of  tha  govemcr  cf 
Judsea  under  the  Penlans,  derived  by  Geaenios 
from  a  Persian  root  signifying  ••  stem,**  «*  severe.** 
He  compares  the  title  Gestraiger  Herr,  Ibrmcriy 
given  to  the  magistrates  of  the  free  and  imperial 
cities  of  Germany.  Compare  also  our  expresskm, 
**most  drtad  sovcicign.**  It  is  added  aa  a  title 
after  the  nameof  Nehemiah  (Meh.  viii.  9,  z.  1  [Hel». 
9]);  and  oecun  abo  in  three  other  phwea.  Ear.  iL 
(ver.  63),  and  the  rspetitkm  of  that  account  in  Keh. 
vii.  (VT.  66-70),  where  probably  it  ta  intended  to 
denote  Zerubbabel,  who  had  hdd  the  office  beibra 
Nehemiah.  In  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  (Ear.  ii. 
68;  Ndi.  vii.  66,  x.  1)  it  is  rendered  '^governor;  ** 
aa  expknation  justified  by  Neh.  xiL  96,  wham 

•(Nehemiah  the  governor,**  np^  (PecAo,  poa- 
sibly  from  the  same  root  as  the  word  we  write  Pi»- 
cha,  or  Pasha),  occun  instead  of  the  more  usnd 
expressbn,  (*  Nehemiah  the  Tinhatha."   TliisvOTd, 

*^(79>  ^  ^°^  ^  ^'"y  common  occuirsnce.  It  is 
twice  applied  by  Nebemtah  to  himedf  (vr.  14, 18), 
and  by  the  prophet  Hoggal  (i.  1,  ii.  S,  91)  to  Za- 
rubbabd.  According  to  Gesenias,  it  deuotss  tbt 
prefect  or  govefnor  of  a  province  of  less  extent  tiwB 
a  satrapy.  Hie  word  is  used  of  offieen  and  gov. 
emon  under  the  Assyrian  (9  K.  xviii.  94;  la.  xzxvi 
0),  Babylonian  (Jer.  H.  87;  Ea.  xxiii.  6,  S8;  eec 
also  Ear.  t.  8,  14,  vi.  7;  Dan.  iti.  9,  8, 97,  vt  7 
[Heb.  8]),  Medlao  (Jer.  H.  98),  and  Pesaiao  (Etth. 
viii.  9,  ix.  8)  mooarehtai.  And  under  this  Isat  w« 
find  it  applied  to  the  ralera  of  the  provincea  bor> 
dersd  by  the  Euphntes  (Eir.  viii.  86;  Keh.  fi.  7 
9,  ill.  7),  and  to  the  govemon  cf  Jmfaea,  Zcswbba 
bel  and  Ndiemtah  (compare  Mat  i.  8).  U 
found  also  at  an  sariisr  period  in  the  tiaMS  «#  Ma 
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*n  (1  S.  1. 15,  i  Ghr.  is.  14)  utd  Btnhadad  Ung 
rfSjik  a  K.  zi.  M):  from  wbieh  ImI  plaee,  eom- 
pmd  with  otlMti  <S  K.  zviiL  84,  fa.  zuvi.  9),  we 
U  thii  military  oomnuuida  were  often  held  by 
tbM  ffmnon;  the  wofd  indeed  is  often  randend 
bj  tlM  A.  v.,  eftther  in  the  teH  or  the  meigin, 
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Bj  thH  briefly  eiaminfag  the  lenee  of  Peche, 
vbieh  (theogfa  of  eoone  *  nrneh  moie  gencnl  and 
MM  diitinGtiTe  word)  ie  glren  ae  an  equiralent  to 
Tlnhatha,  we  b*Te  no  diiHeulty  in  forming  an 
opuBQ  ae  to  the  general  notion  implied  in  it.  We 
\aif%  bowwrar,  no  aoflleient  information  to  enable 
■  to  esphun  in  detail  in  what  eoneiatcd  the  epecial 
iwmiiaritiee  in  honor  or  ftinetione  wbieh  (Uatin- 
goiibed  the  Tbahnthe  ikom  otheia  of  the  MDie  ckea, 
pmaanf  oapteina,  prinoee,  nden  of  provioeei. 

E.  P.  K. 

TIB'ZAH  ('"'Tl'?)  ^  «-  Thlrea  [deUgkt] : 
•f^:  Tkena).  The  yoongert  of  the  five  daugb- 
tcn  of  Zdophehnd,  whoee  case  origbiated  the  hw 
tbt  ia  the  ereai  of  a  man  djing  without  mala 
iwoi  bis  property  ehould  pass  to  his  daughters 
iNvm.  xzvL  88,  zairiL  1,  zsxri.«  11 ;  Josh.  xvii.  8). 
[Zsu>niK&u>.]  G. 

TIB'ZAH  (TVfy?  [deSgki]:  [Rom.  Btpiri, 

9tp9tki\  Vat]  BapffOf  Otm,  Sa^ttKa;  Akau 
Bfffia^  BtpvOf  Ocpo'iAa:  Thti^,  An  ancient 
Cuiamite  dty,  whoee  kixig  is  enumerated  amongst 
the  twentjr-ooe  overthrown  in  the  conquest  of  the 
•nntiy  (Josh.  ziL  S4).  From  that  time  nothing 
aband  ef  it  till  after  the  disruption  of  Israel  and 
Jadab.  It  then  reappears  as  a  royal  dty— the 
raideaes  of  Jeroboam  (1  K.  zi?.  *  17)  and  of  his 
nenaon.  Baasha  (zv.  SI,  88),  FJah  (zri.  8, 9),  and 
Zimri  {ibid.  16).  It  eontained  the  royal  aepulchree 
■(oDs  (ifi.  6),  and  probacy  all  the  first  four  kings 
af  the  Boithem  kingdom.  Zimri  wss  besieged  then 
by  Omri,  and  perished  in  the  flames  of  his  paUoe 
(iUi  18).  The  new  Ung  continued  to  raide  tbero 
tt  ftnt,  bat  after  siz  years  he  removed  to  a  new 
dtj  vbidi  ha  built  and  named  Sbomrdn  (Samaria), 
■sd  wbieh  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  nortli- 
va  kingdom  till  its  fall  Once,  and  only  once, 
*lo6i  'Hnah  reappear,  as  the  seat  of  the  conspiracy 
of  McDabem  ben-Gaddi  against  the  wrstebed  Shal- 
hm  (S  K.  ZT.  14,  16);  but  as  soon  as  his  revolt 
btd  proved  aocoeeifiili  Menahem  removed  the  seat 
^  Us  goiemaeni  to  Samaria,  and  Tlrsah  was 
ipin  hft  hi  obacurity. 

It!  npotatfen  ftir  beauty  fhroqghoot  the  eomtry 
nat  bave  been  wSde-spiead.  It  ia  in  this  sense 
ttst  it  is  mentioned  in  the  «Song  of  Solomon, 
vkws  the  JQzt^osUloB  of  Jemesfem  is  snflieieni 
poof  of  the  estimation  in  wbieh  it  was  heU  — 
•^IkKitifiilasTinahfeoroelyasJenisafam'*  (Cant 
L  4).    The  LXX.  {tbionla)  and  Vulg.  (iHotM) 


•  la  thia  paemfs  the  ofdar  of  ths  nasMS  b    

h  tti  Habrsw  tozt  from  that  presai"'aa  ia  the  othtf 
^■■pa— and  sdn  mere  so  In  the  ULX.. 

*  Thi  LXX.  vsMloa  of  the  nanatfv«  of  wUeh  this 
<Mt  tow  part,  aoMiiiM  otfeMS  twaariuble  vailatloDS 
^m  dieliibraw  lest,  saboMlalis  Bsflia  [la^t^^  dial 
Kl«i4a,forTlnah.    In  this  thejr  are  sappertod  by 


do  not,  however,  take  ttritak  ae  a  proper  pesaa  bs 
thispessage. 

Euaebius  {Omma§L  ^aptriKd'*)  mention*  it  bi 
connection  with  Menahem,  and  identiflea  it  with  a 
"  vilh^  of  Samaritans  in  fiatanm.**  There  is, 
however,  nothing  in  the  Bible  to  lead  to  the  in- 
ference that  the  Tircah  of  the  Israelite  munarcha 
was  on  the  east  of  Jordan.  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  mentioned  by  Uie  Jewiah  topograpben,  or  any 
of  the  Christian  travellen  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ex- 
cept Broeardus,  who  plaoea  **  Tberaa  on  a  high 
mountahi,  three  leagues  (^eiiOB)  from  Samaria  te 
the  •east "  {OaenpUo,  cap.  vii.)*  This  is  exactly 
the  direction,  and  very  nearly  the  distance,  of  TeU 
ItUahf  a  plaoe  in  the  mountains  north  of  NdUus, 
which  was  visited  by  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Van 
de  Vdde  in  1863  (BUd.  iSes.  iU.  302;  Syr,  andPoL 
iii.  834).  The  town  is  on  an  eminence,  which  U^ 
wards  the  east  ia  exceedingly  bfty,  thougb,  beh^ 
at  the  edge  of  the  ccntial  higUands,  it  is  more 
approachable  from  the  west  The  place  is  large 
and  thriving,  but  without  any  obvious  marks  of 
aiitkjuity.  llie  name  may  veiy  probably  be  a  oww 
ruption  of  Thwh;  but  bqrond  that  simifarity,  and 
the  general  agreement  of  the  site  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  narrative,  there  is  nothing  at  prcssnt 
to  establish  the  identification  with  certainty. 

0. 

TISH'BITE,  THE  0??>i^n  [patr.] :  [Vst] 

o  Btefi^tnisi  [Rom.]  A)ai./0tfffilni§i  ThtMet), 
The  well-known  deeignation  of  £iyah  (1  K.  zvii.  1, 
xzi.  17,  28;  2  K.  i.  3,  8,  iz.  86). 

(1.)  The  name  natunlly  points  to  a  pbws  called 
Tishbeh  (Fiiret),  Tbhbi,  or  ratber  perbape  Tesbeb, 
as  the  reeidenoe  of  the  prophet.    And  indeed  the 

won)  ^3tt7nO,  wbieh  foUows  it  in  1  K.  zvU.  1, 
and  which  in  the  received  Hebrew  text  is  so  pointed 
aa  to  mean  ••  from  the  neidenti,"  may,  without 
violence  or  greramatical  impropriety,  be  pobited  to 
read  «'from  Tishbi."  Thk  latter  reading  appean 
to  have  been  foltowed  by  the  LXX.  (4  Oco-jSt/rnf 
6  U  BwfiAph  Joeephtts  {AnL  viii.  13,  §  2,  w^ 

\9ws  efir3i<n»f),  end  the  Taigum  (3^V1D^, 

X  from  oat  of  Toehab  **);  and  it  has  the  snppoit 
of  EwaM  {GeKh.  iii.  468,  note).  It  is  also  sup- 
ported by  the  fact,  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
notice,  that  the  word  does  not  in  this  peseage  ocn- 

Uin  the  1  which  is  pressnt  in  each  one  of  the  pfaeea 

where  2BfVl  fa  need  as  a  mere  appellative  nooB. 

Had  the  ")  been  present  hi  1  K.  zvii.  1,  the  inter- 
pretation *'from  TIsbbi'*  oouM  never  have  bees 
propoeed. 

Assuming,  however,  that  a  town  fa  aSuded  to. 
as  Eiyah*s  native  place,  it  fa  not  neoesnry  to  inftr 
that  it  was  itself  in  Oifaad,  ai  Epiphauins,  Adricbo- 
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here  en  a  leva!  with  Jsnnafam  has 
wabild  to  indleats  that  Hie  8oor  of  Songa  waa  the 
■wk  flfa  wfliir  balOBglag  to  tlte  aortnan  kingdom. 
"^■■^r  a  peat,  and  so  aideal  a  poel  ae  tha  aocbor 


of  tha  Song  of  Boogs,  may  have  bssa  soOefantly  tai* 
dapendent  of  pollttoal  ooaaldarationa  to  go  oat  of  hfa 

own  oooatty if  Tliaah  oaa  be  lakl  to  ba  onl  of  tiM 

ooootiy  of  a  native  of  Jwfah  —  for  a  metaphor. 

d  It  wUl  be  obewed  chat  Hie  aama  stood  la  tha 
ULX.  of  2  &.  zr.  14  la  XowUna'  ttane  virtoatly  hi  (he 
aame  atnaga  an*Babrew  Jbrm  Chat  it  now  does. 

•  Sehwan  (IfiO)  aacma  maraly  to  repeat  this  peeBRge. 

/  Vna  Alas.  MS.  ooalti  the  woid  to  1  K.  zvIL  1,  end 
both  Bias,  oaiit  it  in  zzl.  28,  which  they  oMt,  with 
tha  whola  paeaafa,  in  a  diflbrent  Jbrm  fro^i  the  JMnw 
tost 
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niui,  o CBstell,  and  othen  have  iniagiiMd;  for  the 

irord  D(pV1,  which  in  the  A.  V.  ii  rendered  by 
the  general  term  *  inhabitant,**  has  really  the 
•pedal  force  of  •« resident"  or  even*  •* stranger.'* 
lliis,  and  the  fiict  that  a  place  with  a  similar  name 
Is  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  has  induced  the  com- 
mentators '  and  kzicographers,  with  fow  ezcepUons, 
to  adopt  the  name  **  Tishbite  **  as  referring  to  the 
phioe  Thisbb  in  Naphtall,  which  is  found  in  the 
LXX.  text  of  Tobit  i.  9.  The  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  this  is  the  great  uncertainty  in  which  the  text 
of  that  iJRSsage  is  involved,  as  has  already  been 
shown  under  the  head  of  Thisbr;  an  uncertainty 
quite  sufficient  to  destroy  any  dependence  on  it  as 
a  topographical  record,  although  it  bean  the  traces 
of  having  originally  been  extremely  minute.  Bunsen 
f/Hbthctrk^  note  to  1  K.  xvii.  1)  suggests  in  sup- 
port of  the  reading  **  the  Tishbite  from  Tishbi  of 
Gilead  **  (which  however  he  does  not  adopt  in  his 
text),  that  the  place  may  have  been  purposely  so 
described,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  trotn  the  town 
of  the  same  name  in  Galilee. 

(S.)  But  ^SQE^nn  has  not  always  been  read  as 

a  proper  name,  referring  to  a  place.  Like  "^HQ^nD, 
though  exactly  in  reverse,  it  has  been  pointed  so  as 
to  make  it  mean  "  the  stranger."  This  is  done  l)y 
Blichaelis  in  the  text  of  his  interesting  Bibel  JUr 
UngtUhrten  —  "  der  Fremdling  Elia,  einer  von  den 
Fremden,  die  in  Gilead  wohnhaft  waren;"  and  it 
throws  a  new  and  impressive  air  round  the  [Hrophet, 
who  was  so  emphatically  the  champion  of  the  God 
of  Israel.  But  this  suggestion  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  adopted  by  any  other  interpreter,  ancient 
or  modem* 

The  numerical  value  of  the  letters  ^SITH  is  712, 
on  which  account,  and  also  doubtless  with  a  view 
to  its  correspondence  vrith  his  own  name,  Elias 
Levita  entitled  his  work,  in  which  712  words  are 
■xplained,  Stphtr  Ti$htn  (BartokMci,  i.  140  b), 

G. 

TITANS  (Tirciyfff,  of  uncertain  derivation), 
rhese  children  of  Uranus  (Heaven)  and  Gaia 
(Earth)  were,  aecording  to  the  earliest  Greek  le- 
gends, the  vanquished  predeoesson  o(  the  Olympian 
gods,  condemned  by  Zeus  to  dwell  In  Tartarus,  yet 
not  without  retaining  many  rdics  of  their  ancient 
dignity  (ifisch.  Prom,  Yinct.  paesim).  By  later 
(Ijttin)  poets  they  were  confounded  with  the  kindred 
Gigantes  (Hor.  Od,  iii.  4, 42,  Ae.)*  m  the  trsditions 
of  the  primitive  Greek  fitith  died  away;  and  both 
terms  were  transferred  by  the  Seventy  to  the  Be- 
phaim  of  ancient  Palestine.  [GiAirr.]  The  usual 
Grew  rendering  of  Bephmm  is  indeed  Vlyayrts 
(Gen.  UT.  5;  Josh.  zii.  4,  Ao.),  or,  with  a  yet 
clearer  reference  to  Greek  mythok>gy,  yriywus 
(Prov.  il.  18,  iz.  18),  and  BtofJix^i  (Symmach. 

«  This  lexicographer  pretends  to  have  been  in  poe- 
scarion  of  some  special  information  as  to  the  sttoatioo 
of  the  place.  lie  says  (Lex.  Hibr.  ed.  lUehaells), 
<t  Urbs  in  tribo  Oad,  Jebaa  inter  et  Saroo.*'  Jebaa 
should  be  Jcebaa  (i.  «.  Jogbebab)  and  this  struge  bit 
of  eonflden*  npography  Is  peobebly  taken  from  Che 
Diap  of  Adrlobouilus,  made  on  the  prtadple  of  Insert- 
ing every  name  mentf  oned  in  the  Mble,  known  or  «i- 


•  There  la  no  doubt  that  this  Is  the  meaning  of 

SB^HP.    8e^  Gen.  sxiU.  4  C  sqiounier  **},  Sx.  xii.  46 
r*Migner * ),  Ler.  zzr.  6  ('^ stnoger **),  Ps.  uxlz.  U 
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Prov.  ix.18,  zxi.l6;  JohzzvL  5).  But  a  S 
▼.  18,  22,  '« the  valley  of  Rephaim**  is 
by  j^  KoiKks  rm  ririamw  instead  of  ^  gmAks  r«e 
yiyiprmv^  1  Chr.  xi.  lA,  ziv*  2,  18:  and  the  same 
rendering  occurs  in  a  HexapL  text  in  2  Sam.  xziii 
13.  Thus  Ambrose  defende  hia  oae  of  a  •►laeaic^. 
allusion  by  a  referoioe  to  the  Old  I<atin  venion  of 
2  Sam.  v.,  whieh  prcsci'ved  the  ULX.  reodamg 
(Dejidtj  ilL  1,  4,  Nam  et  ffigatUe*  et  vaBam  jZ- 


t(mum  prophetici  semionis  series  non  reftigit.  Et 
Esaias  Su'tna$  .  .  .  dixit).  It  can  theR&xe  oe- 
caston  no  surprise  that  in  the  Greek  veesian  of  She 
triumphal  hymn  of  Judith,  *<  the  sona  of  tbe  Utaaa  " 
{vUi  Ttrdi^^:  Vulg.  jOii  Titan:  OM  Latin,  >» 
Dathan ;  f.  Teh ;  /.  beUnionim)  stands  paacaDsi 
with  ^  high  giants,"  ^Ael  Tlyuprts^  wfaoe  the 

original  text  |»x>bably  had  D^H^"}  and  0^*13ftl» 
The  word  has  yet  another  interesthig  point  of  oon- 
nectton  with  tbe  Bible;  for  it  may  have  been  fhma 
some  vague  sense  of  the  struggle  of  the  infernal  and 
celestial  powers,  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the  dae- 
sioal  myth  of  the  Titans,  that  several  duistimB 
fiithers  inclined  to  tbe  belief  that  Tctrttr  was  Um 
mystic  name  of  ^  the  beast "  indicated  in  Ber.  ziiL 
18  (Iren.  ▼.  80,  3  .  .  .  **divinum  potatnr  apod 
multos  esse  hoe  nomen  .  .  .  et  ostentationem  qnan- 
dam  oontinet  ulUonia  .  .  .  et  alias  aotem  et  anti 
quum,  et  fide  dignum,  et  regale,  magis  aotem  et 
t}'rannicnm  nomen  .  .  .  ut  ex  multis  ooOigamna 
ne  forte  Titan  vocetur  qui  veniet'*). 

R  F.  W. 


TrrHE.<<  Without  inquiring  Jito  the 
for  which  the  number  ten  *  has  bun  ao  frequently 
preiierred  as  a  number  of  selectioo  in  the  eaaes  of 
tribute-oflbrings,  both  sacred  and  secular,  volontary 
and  compulHory,  we  may  remark  that  nnmeroos 
instances  of  its  use  are  found  both  in  profiue  and 
also  in  Biblical  history,  prior  to  or  independently 
of  tlie  appotutment  of  tiie  l^tical  tithes  under  the 
Law.  In  BiUical  history  the  two  prominent  in- 
stances are  —  1.  Abram  preeentii^  tlie  tenth  of  all 
his  property,  according  to  the  Syriae  and  Aiabie 
versions  of  Hob.  vii.  and  S.  Jarchi  in  his  Oom.,  bat 
as  the  passages  themselves  appear  to  abow,  of  the 
spoils  of  his  victory,  to  Melchizedek  ((jen.  zIt.  90: 
Ueb.  vii.  2,  6;  Joseph.  AnU  i.  10,  §  2;  Sdden  On 
Tithes^  0.  1).  2.  Jacob,  after  hia  vision  at  Lbs, 
devoting  a  tenth  of  all  his  property  to  God  in  eaee 
he  shoidd  return  home  in  safety  (Gen.  zzviii.  22). 
These  instances  bear  witness  to  the  antiquity  off 
tithes,  in  some  shape  or  other,  previooa  to  the 
Mosaic  tithe-system.  But  numerous  instancea  an 
to  be  found  of  the  practice  of  heathen  nationa, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Osrthaginians,  Arabiana,  of  apply- 
ing tenths  derived  fhxn  property  in  general,  from 
spoil,  from  confiscated  goods,  or  ttom  oonuncraa] 
profits,  to  sacred,  and  quasi-eacred,  and  also  to  fiscal 
purposes,  namely,  as  consecrated  to  a  ddty,  pr»> 

("  sq}oom«r  *').    It  often  ocean  in  oonoectkm  wita 

nj,  t«an  alien,*^  as  In  Lev.  zzr.  28, 86, 40,  47  *•  Ii%r 
xziz.  15.    Besides  tbe  above  paasfss,  iteM*  la 
In  Lev.  szU.  10,  zzv.  46,  47  a. 

c  Bftlaad,  Bai,  p.  1086  {  Gessolns,  Ih$B.  p. 
so*,  so* 

d  *lt{^S9  •  3ce4vi| :  deehnm :  and  pL  nhlQTpQ 
«I  Ificanu:  deeimaf  horn  ^^If^  ^tm.^ 

•  Pbilo  daelvM  9im  fttn  I4xw#m  (At  Jl  Om*  ft 

184). 


idttrnigth 
;  ll»t  U.ii 

rUd  pcaiUoa 
I  cluinBlcr  of 
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vith  the  poor.  It  ia  thii  poor  man*!  tith*  which 
Uicbieiui  thinks  is  spoken  of  as  likely  to  be  oou- 
verted  to  the  king's  use  nnder  the  regal  dynasty 
(1  Sam.  viii.  15,  17 ;  Mich.  Latea  qf  MotUj  vol.-  L 
p.  299).  Ewald  thinks  that  under  the  kings  the 
ecdtviastical  tithe-system  reverted  to  what  1m  sup- 
poses to  have  been  its  original  free-will  ehanoter. 
It  is  plain  that  during  thi^  period  the  tithe-system 
partook  of  the  general  neglect  into  which  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Law  declined,  and  that  Heiekiah, 
among  his  other  reforms,  took  rffcctiial  means  to 
revive  its  use  (2  Chr.  zxzi.  5,  12,  19).  Similar 
measures  were  taken  after  the  Capitavity  by  Noh»- 
Biah  (Neh.  ziL  44),  and  in  both  these  cases  special 
officers  were  appointed  to  take  chaige  of  the  stores 
and  storehouses  for  the  purpose.  The  pmctioe  of 
tithing  especially  for  relief  of  the  poor  appears  to 
have  subsisted  even  in  Israel,  for  the  prapbet  Amos 
speaks  of  it,  though  in  an  ironical  toM,  as  existing 
in  his  day  (Am.  iv.  4).  But  as  any  degeneracy  in 
the  national  fisith  would  be  likely  to  have  an  efiect 
on  the  tithe-system,  we  find  complaint  of  neglect  in 
this  respect  made  by  the  prophet  Malachi  (iii.  8, 
10).  Yet,  notwithstanding  partial  evasion  or  omis- 
sion, the  system  itself  was  continued  to  a  Ute  period 
in  Jewish  history,  and  was  even  carried  to  excess 
by  those  who,  like  the  Pharisees,  afibcted  peculiar 
exactness  in  observance  of  the  Law  (iieb.  vii.  6-8 ; 
Matt  xxiii.  23;  Luke  xviii.  IS;  Joiepbus,  AnL  ix. 
9,  §2;    Fit.  c.  15). 

Among  details  renting  to  the  tithe  payments 
mentionMi  by  Kabbinical  writers  may  be  noticed: 
(1.)  That  in  ref^noe  to  the  permission  given  in 
case  of  distance  (Deut.  xiv.  24),  Jews  dw^ig  in 
Babylonia,  Amnion,  Moab,  and  Egypt,  were  consid- 
ered as  sul^ect  to  the  law  of  tithe  in  kind  (Ueland, 
UL  9, 2,  p.  355).  (2.)  In  tithing  sheep  the  custom 
was  to  inclose  them  in  a  pen,  and  as  the  sheep 
went  out  at  the  opening,  every  tenth  animal  was 
marked  with  a  rod  dipped  in  vermilion.  This  was 
the  ^*  passing  under  the  rod."  The  Law  ordered 
that  no  inquiry  should  be  made  whether  the  animal 
were  good  or  bad,  and  that  if  the  owner  changed  it, 
goth  the  original  and  the  changeling  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  devoted  (Lev.  zxvii.  32,  33;  Jer.  xxxiii 
13;  Beooroih,  ix.  7;  Godwyn,  M,  and  A.  p.  136, 
ri.  7).  (3.)  Clattle  were  tithed  in  and  alter  Au- 
^t,  com  in  and  after  September,  fruits  of  trees 
&  and  after  January  (Godwyn,  p.  187,  §  9); 
Buxtorf,  Syu.  JwL  c  zU.  pp.  282,  283.  (4.) 
*  (Jomen  "  were  exempt  from  tithe  (PeoA,  L  6). 
;5.)  The  general  rule  was  that  all  edible  articles 
not  purchased,  wen  tithable,  but  that  products 
lot  specified  in  Deut.  xiv.  23,  were  regarded  as 
loubtfuL  Tithe  of  them  was  not  forbidden,  but 
««s  not  required  (ifaoseriorA,  L  1;  Demai,  L  1; 
«rpsov,  App.  BibL  pp.  tfl9,  620).       H.  W.  P. 

*  TITTLE  is  the  diminutive  of  Ut,  hence  = 
nitimttm,  the  very  least  of  a  thing.  It  stands  for 
the  Greek  Ktpaia  (Matt.  t.  18;  Luke  xvi.  17), 
I  ^4uU  horn,  denoting  the  slightly  curved  hooks  at- 
laehed  to  some  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  especially 
Lamtd,  more  noticeable  in  Hebrew  manuscripts  than 
n  the  ordinary  printed  Hebrew.  It  vitiated  a  letter 
It  an  entire  copy  to  omit  this  appendage  where  it 
bebnged.  Thitjot  in  the  same  ooonection  was  the 
Greek  toto  or  Hebrew  yodh,  the  smallest  letter 

A  HIa  birthplace  may  have  been  here ;  but  this  is 
|aUs  uneertain.    The  name,  which  is  Boman,  proves 


Tirna 

-of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  alphabets,     tt  wifl  be 
seen  how  strong,  therefore,  waa  the  Saviovr'a 


eratkm:  <*  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  do 
frtwi  the  bw  UU  aU  be  fulfilled"  (Matt.  v.  18> 

TITUB  MAN  XI  US.    [Makuto.] 

TITUS  (T^TOf :  Titm).    Our  materials  for  tlit 
biography  of  this  companion  of  St.  Paul  must  be 
drawn  entirely  from  the  notices  of  him  in  the  Seoosid 
EpbUe  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Galatiana,  and  tc 
Titus  himseU^  combined  with  the  Second  Epistle  t« 
llmothy.     He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  at  alL 
The  reading  T/rov  'loi^ov  in  Acts  xviii.  7  is  too 
precarious  for  any  inference  to  be  drawu  from  it. 
Wieseler  indeed  lays  some  slight   stress  upon   it 
(ChronoL  de$   ApoeL  Znt.  GUt.  1848,  p.  2i)4>, 
but  this  is  in  oounectbn  with  a  theory  which  needs 
every  help.     As  to  a  recent  hypothesis,  that  Titos 
and  Timothy  were  the  same  person  (H.  King,  Wbm 
was  SL  TUua  f    Dublin,  1853),  it  is  oertainlj  in- 
genious, but  quite  untenable. 

Taking  the  passages  in  the  qustks  In  the  ehroaio- 
logical  order  of  the  events  referred  to,  we  tum  lust 
to  Gal.  iL  1,  3.  We  conceive  the  journey  nicu- 
tioned  here  to  be  identical  with  that  (recorded  in 
Acts  XV.)  in  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  fixjm 
Antiocb  to  Jerusalem  to  the  conference  which  was 
to  decide  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  dream- 
cision  to  the  Gentiles.  Here  we  see  'lltoa  in  doss 
association  with  Paul  and  Baniabos  at  Antioch.«  Be 
goes  with  them  to  Jerusalem.  He  is  in  fhet  one  of 
the  rtycr  iWot  of  Acts  xv.  2,  who  were  depated  to 
accompany  them  from  Autioch.  His  dtciimeinoo 
was  either  not  insisted  on  at  Jerusalem,  ur,  if  de- 
manded, was  firmly  resisted  (o6nc  iirayttdff^ 
wf/jiT/iTjO^Koi).  He  is  very  emphatically  spoken  of 
as  a  Gentile  CEAXifv),  by  which  is  most  probably 
meant  that  both  his  parents  were  Gentiles.  Hera 
is  a  double  contrast  from  Timothy,  who  was  drenm- 
cised  by  St.  Paul's  own  directions,  and  one  of  whose 
parents  was  Jewish  (Acts  xvi.  1,  8;  2  11m.  L  5,  iii. 
15).  Titus  would  seem,  on  the  occasioD  of  the 
council,  to  have  been  spedally  a  representative  of 
the  church  of  the  uncireumcisk>n. 

It  is  to  our  purpose  to  remark  that,  to  the  pas- 
sage cited  above,  lltus  is  so  mentioned  as  apparently 
to  imply  that  he  had  become  personally  known  to 
the  Gahitian  Christians.  This,  again,  we  combine 
with  two  other  circumstances,  namdy,  that  liw 
Epistle  to  the  GaUtians  and  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  were  probably  written  within  a  finr 
months  of  each  other  [Galatiass,  Epistle  to], 
and  both  during  the  same  Journey.  From  the  latter 
of  these  two  epistles  we  obtain  fhller  notioes  of 
Titus  in  connection  with  St.  PauL 

After  leaving  Galatia  (Acts  xviiL  83),  and  spend- 
ing a  long  iime  at  Ephesus  (Acts  six.  l~sz.  1 ), 
the  Apostle  proceeded  to  Macedonia  by  way  of  TVoas. 
Here  be  expected  to  meet  Titus  (2  Oar.  ii.  13),  wfa<» 
bad  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  0>rinth.  In  thisbope 
be  was  disappointed  [Tkoab],  but  in  Macedonia 
Titus  jouied  him  (8  Cor.  vii.  6,  7,  13-16).  Hen 
we  begin  to  see  not  only  the  above-meotiosied  &et 
of  the  mission  of  this  disciple  to  Corinth,  and  the 
strong  personal  afibctlou  which  subdsted  bctweec 
him  and  St.  Paul  {iv  rf  waftovatf  ovrov,  viL  7). 
but  also  some  part  of  toe  purport  of  the  mfasioB 
itself.  It  bad  reference  to  the  immorafitles  al 
0>rinth  rebuked  In  the  first  epistle,  and  to  thi 
effect  of  that  fint  epistle  on  the  ofiandhig  chnroh 
We  lean  fiutber  that  the  mls^n  was  so  far  w 
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jtaM  tad  tadafreCory:  iror^AAMr  i^r  dfu»r 
htr6hiffip  (Tii.  7),  ^Xinr^%r«  c[f  furdy9u»  (vii. 
^S  r^r  vdbrwF  6fu»r  ^oico^r  (vii.  15);  and  we 
ut  enabled  also  to  dnw  iW>m  the  chapter  a  atrong 
soadosioii  regarding  the  warm  seal  and  sympathy 
rf  Titiis,  bis  grief  for  what  was  evil,  his  rejoidiig 
trer  what  w«s  good:  rp  wofNurX^irct  f  wopcicA^t^ 
^'  w/uV  (▼!>.  7);  dvawcravrai  t^  in^fS/ia  owtoC 
iti  T^onr  d/i&y  (vIL  13);  rh.  mrKdyxt^  avrov 
wfptffaoripms  c2s  6/ias  ivriv  (Tii.  15).  But  if  we 
p>eeed  further,  we  discern  another  part  of  the 
i^bskm  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  lliis  had 
rJerenee  to  tlie  collection,  at  that  time  in  progress, 
iur  the  poor  Ciiriatians  of  Judea  {KaBioi  irpo- 
(rip^aro,  >iii-  6),  a  phrase  which  shows  Uiat  he 
Ittd  been  active  and  zealoos  in  the  matter,  while 
tiwCorinthiana  themselves  seem  to  have  been  rather 
reiiisL  This  connection  of  his  mission  with  the 
fiatiuring  of  these  eharitable  fiinds  is  also  proved  bj 
iooilisr  passage,  which  contains  moreover  an  im* 
plii:d  assertion  of  his  int^ty  in  the  business  (^^ 
ri  ir\fotf4ieniv*y  ifias  Tiros  i  xii.  18),  and  a 
lUtemeot  that  St.  Paul  himself  had  sent  him  on 
tbe  oraad  (rapcir^co-a  Ttrov,  iind.).  Thns  we 
are  prrpared  for  what  the  Apostle  now  proceeds  to 
do  sfker  his  encouraging  oonveraationa  with  Titus 
res^azding  the  Corinthian  Church.  He  sends  htm 
Uck  bwa  Macedonia  to  Corinth,  in  company  with 
two  other  trustworthy  Christians  [Trophimus, 
Ttcbicub],  bearing  the  second  epistle,'  and  with 
KQ  eanest  request  {wapaKa\4ir<a^  vilL  6,  r^y 
np^KKifeiy,  viii.  17)  that  he  would  see  to  the 
eniplctioa  of  the  coUeetion,  which  he  had  zealously 
poQioted  on  his  kte  visit  (tVa  «ca6^t  irpo9v4\pfyxr<h 
otTvf  col  iwtTfXdavi  viii.  6),  Titus  hmiself  being 
in  Dowiae  backward  in  undertaking  the  commission. 
Od  s  renew  of  all  these  passages,  elucidating  as  they 
do  the  chancteristtes  of  the  man,  the  duties  he  dis- 
cfasr|;ed,  and  his  eVoee  and  fiiithAil  cooperation  with 
St  Paul,  we  see  how  much  meaning  there  is  in 
tbe  Apostle's  short  and  forcible  deseription  of  him 
(ffrc  Mp  TiTov,  KOiywphs  c/i^t  mil  tls  ufMS 
9wtpy4f,  viiL  23). 

Alt  that  has  preceded  is  drawn  fiom  direct  state- 

BMDts  in  the  epistles;  but  by  indirect  though  &ir| 

vAnaob  we  can  arrive  at  something  ftirther,  which 

pvei  eoherenoe  to  the  rest,  with  additional  elucid»- 

tioQS  of  the  close  connection  of  Titus  with  St  Paul 

vA  the  Corinthian  Church.     It  has  generally  been 

Noudered  doubtful  who  the  A3cA^o7  were  (1  Cor. 

XTl  11, 19)  that  took  the  first  epistle  to  Corinth. 

"niBothy,  who  had  been  recently  sent  thither  from 

£pbMis  (Acts  xix.  S9),  could  not  have  been  one  of 

^^  (^  fA9jy  Ti/A.  1  Cor.  zvi.  10),  and  Apollos 

dec&ned  the  commission  (1  Cor.  zri.  12).     There 

ao  be  Kttle  doubt  that  the  menengen  who  took 

^  first  letter  were  Tltns  and  his  compMiion,  who- 

Rvr  thst  might  be,  who  is  mentioned  with  him  in 

KKooDd  letter  {fraptitdXttrck  Tirop,  ical  vvpowi- 

T((Aa  rh»  ^eA^y,  2  Cor.  xii.  18).     This  riew 

«»  held  by  Macknight,  and  very  dearly  set  forth 

bjlum  {Tntntl.  of  the  ApoitoUenl  EjntUu,  with 

Cmn.  Edinb.  1829,  vol.  1.  pp.  451,  674,  vol.  ii. 

PP>2,7,  124).     It  has  been  more  recently  given 

tf  Profinsor  SUnley  {Connihiam,  2d  ed.  pp.  848, 

*99),«  but  it  has  been  worked  out  by  no  one  so  ehb- 

•n^f  M  by  Professor  Lightfoot  [Camb,  Jourwil 

TfOamad  and  Sacred  PkUofogy,  iL  201,  202' 

*  DMn  Is  lome  daDfer  of  oooftulnr  Titru  mnd  tkt 
hrttf  (2  Cor.  xU.  18),  I.  e.  lA«  hnthrtn  of  1  Cor.  xri 
<>•  &i  wko  (^oeonUag  to  this  view)  took  the  first  let- 
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As  to  the  eonneetion  between  the  two  contempora- 
neous missions  of  Titus  and  Timotheus,  this  obser- 
vation may  be  made  dere,  that  the  difference  of  the 
two  errands  may  have  had  some  connection  with  a 
difibrenoe  in  the  characters  of  the  two  agents.  U 
Titus  was  the  firmer  and  more  energetic  of  the  two 
men,  it  was  natural  to  give  him  the  task  of  enfor- 
cing the  Apostle's  rebukes,  and  urging  on  the  fla^ 
ging  business  of  the  collection. 

A  considerable  interval  now  elapses  before  we 
come  upon  the  next  notices  of  this  disciple.     St 
Paul's  first  imprisonment  is  concluded,  and  his  last 
trial  is  impending.     In  the  interval  between  the 
two,  he  and  Titus  were  together  in  Crete  (Av^Xi- 
wrfir  o-e  4y  Kp^,  Tit.  i.  5).     We  see  Titus  w- 
maiiiing  in  the  island  when  St.  Paul  left  it,  and 
reoeiring   there  a  letter  written   to  him   by  the 
Apostle.     From  this  letter  we  gather  the  following 
biographical  details:  In  the  first  phu»  we  learn  that 
he  was  originally  converted  through  St.  Paul's  in- 
strumentality:  this  must  be  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  ytrfiinoy  riKvov^  which  occun  so  emphat- 
ically in  the  opening  of  the  epistle  (i.  4).     Next 
we  kani  the  various  particubtfs  of  the  responsible 
duties  which  he  had  to  discharge  in  Crete.     He  is 
to  complete  what  St.  Paul  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
unfinished  (tmi  rk  Ktivorra  iTtBiopB^^,  i*  5), 
and  he  is  to  organize  the  chureh  tbrougoout  the 
island  by  appointing  presbyten  in  every  city  [Gor- 
TYNA ;  La8.£a].     Instructions  are  given  as  to  the 
suitable  character  of  such  presbyten  (w.  6-9) ;  and 
we  learn  further  that  we  have  here  the  repetition  ot' 
instructions  previously  furnished  by  word  of  mouth 
i&s  iy^  vol  Hitra^dfiiriv,  ver.  5).     Next  he  is  to 
control  and  bridle  {iinaTOfil(tiVf  ver.  11)  the  rest- 
less and  mischievous  Judaisen,  and  he  is  to  be  per^ 
emptory  in  so  doing  (Iactx*  aurohs  &iroT^f««r, 
ver.  13).     Injunctions  in  the  same  S|Nrit  are  reiter- 
ated (ii.  1,  15,  iii.  8).     He  is  to  urge  the  duties  ol 
a  decorous  and  Christian  life  upon  the  women  (ii. 
3-5),  some  of  whom  (irpc0-/9irri8ar,  ii<  3)  possibly 
had  something  of  an  official  character  (woAoSiScur- 
iroAour,  Tra  irt94tpovl(oMn  rAr  v4att  vv.  8,  4).    He 
is  to  be  watchful  over  his  oa'n  conduct  (ver.  7);  he 
is  to  impress  upon  the  slaves  the  peculiar  duties  of 
their  position  (ii  9,  10);  he  is  to  check  all  social 
and  political  turbulence  (iii.  1),  and  also  all  wild 
theological  speculations  (iii.  9);  and  to  exercise  dis- 
cipline on  the  heretical  (iii.  10).     When  we  con- 
sider all  these  particulara  of  his  duties,  we  see  n?t 
(mly  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  Apoatle, 
but  the  need  there  was  of  determination  and  strength 
of  purpose,  and  therefore  the  proliability  that  Uits 
was  his  charaoter;  and  all  this  is  enhanced  if  we 
bear  in  mind  his  isohited  and  unsupported  position 
in  Crete,  and  the  hnwless  and  immoral  character  of 
the  Cretans  themselves,  as  testified  by  their  own 
writeiv  (i  12,  13).     [Cbetb.] 

The  notices  which  remain  are  more  strletly  per- 
sonal. Titus  is  to  look  for  the  arrival  in  Crete  of 
Artemas  and  Tychicus  (iii.  12),  and  then  he  is  to 
hasten  (rTrovdavov)  to  join  St.  Paul  at  Nioopolis, 
where  the  Apostle  is  propoeing  to  pass  the  winter 
(ibid. ).  Zenas  and  Apollos  are  in  Crete,  or  expected 
there;  for  Titus  is  to  send  them  on  their  journey, 
and  supply  them  with  whatever  they  need  for  it 
(iii.  13).  It  is  observable  that  Titus  and  ApoUoa 
are  brought  into  Juxtaposition  here,  as  they 


ter,  with  litus  and  ikt  bmtAnm  (8  Odr.  vM.  IMI)  whf 
took  the  seoond  lettar. 
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befon  in  the  diteuMlcMi  of  Um  wHmkm  fton  E|ilie- 
nil  to  Corioth. 

The  movemeoto  of  St.  Puil,  with  wbieh  thve 
later  initroetioni  to  Titm  an  oonncetedt  an  oon- 
•idered  elMwhere.  [Paul;  Timotht.]  We  need 
only  obterve  hen  that  then  would  he  gnat  dilB- 
eolty  in  inserting  the  viiits  to  Crete  and  Kleopolia 
in  any  of  the  joumeya  reootded  in  the  Aeti,  to  lay 
nothing  of  the  other  ol^jeeUoni  to  giving  (iie  epiitb 
any  date  anterior  to  the  voyage  to  Rome.  [Tirua, 
Eputuc  to.]  On  the  other  hand,  then  is  nodif- 
fieuHy  in  aminging  then  eireumstanees,  if  we  sup* 
pose  St.  Paul  to  have  tnveUed  and  written  after 
being  liberated  Ax>m  Rome,  while  thus  we  gain  the 
ftnther  advantage  of  an  expbmatioD  of  what  Paley 
kae  wen  called  the  affinity  of  this  epistle  and  the 
flnt  to  nmothy.  Whether  Titus  did  join  the 
▲postle  at  Nieopolis  we  cannot  tell.  But  we  nat- 
itttlly  connect  the  mention  of  this  pbce  with  what 
St  Paul  wrote  at  no  gnat  interval  of  time  after- 
wards, In  the  last  of  the  pastoral  epistles  {Tiros  tls 
AoKftarlai't  S  Tim.  Iv.  10);  for  Dahnatia  by  to 
the  north  of  Nieopolis,  at  no  gnat  distance  from  it. 
[NiooFoua.]  From  the  farm  of  the  whole  sen- 
tenor,  it  seems  probable  that  this  disciple  had  been 
with  St.  Paul  in  Rome  during  his  final  imprison- 
ment; but  this  cannot  be  asMrted  confidently.  Hie 
touching  words  of  the  Apostle  in  this  passage  might 
seem  to  imply  some  reproach,  and  we  might  dnw 
from  them  the  conclusion  that  Titus  became  a  sec- 
end  Demas:  but  on  the  whole  this  seems  a  harsh 
and  unnecessary  Judgment. 

Whatever  eiW  remains  is  l^gendsry,  though  it 
may  contain  elements  of  truth.  Titus  is  connected 
by  tndiUon  with  Dahnatia,  and  he  Is  said  to  have 
been  an  object  of  much  nverence  in  that  region. 
This,  however,  may  simply  be  a  result  of  the  pas- 
nge  quoted  immediately  above:  and  it  is  observ- 
able that  of  all  the  chunhes  in  modern  Dahnatia 
(Neale's  Eccieshhgioal  Notes  an  Dalm.  p.  175) 
not  one  is  dedicated  to  him.  The  tnditional  con- 
nection of  Titus  with  Crete  is  much  moro  specific 
and  constant,  though  hen  again  we  cannot  he  cer- 
tain of  the  facts.  He  is  said  to  have  been  perma^ 
nent  bishop  in  the  island,  and  to  have  died  then  at 
an  advanced  age.  The  modem  capital,  Candia,  ap- 
pean  to  chum  the  honor  of  being  his  buiial-pboe 
(Cave's  Apodoliei,  1716,  p.  42).  In  the  fragment, 
/>e  VUd  et  Actis  TUi,  by  the  hiwyer  Zenas  (Fabric. 
Cod.  Apoe.  N,  T,  U.  831,  832),  Titus  is  called 
Bishop  of  Gortjna:  and  on  the  old  site  of  Qortyna 
is  a  mined  church,  of  ancient  and  solid  masonry, 
which  bean  the  name  of  St  Titus,  and  when  ser- 
vice is  occasionally  odebnted  by  priests  from  the 
DMghboring  hamlet  of  Mdrcpolu  (E.  Falkener, 
Remaiw  in  CrtU^from  a  M8.  Hittory  of  Otn- 
dia  by  Onorio  BeUi,  p.  23).  The  cathedral  of  i/e- 
gab^Cattron^  in  the  north  of  the  island,  is  also 
dedioated  to  this  saint  Lastly,  the  name  of  Titus 
was  the  watchword  of  the  Cretans  when  they  wen 
invaded  by  the  Venetians:  and  the  Venetians  them- 
«ives,  after  their  conquest  of  the  island,  adopted  him 
to  some  of  the  honon  of  a  patron  saint;  fiw*,  as  the 
nsponse  after  the  pnyer  for  the  Doge  of  Venice 
was  ^  Sancte  Maroe,  tu  nos  adjuva,"  so  the  mponse 
after  that  for  the  Dulce  of  Candia  was  "  Sancte  TIte, 
tu  nos  ac^uva  "  (Pasbley's  TrateU  in  CreU,  I  6, 
176).« 

•  The  day  on  wbleh  Titus  Is  cemnMrnoralMl  Is 
faanary  4  In  the  Latin  Calendar,  and  August  25  In 
ttieQrask. 
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We  mnst  Dol  leave  miDotiee^  the  atrikiii^v  tfaoQgl 
eitravagant,  panegyric  cC  Titus  hy  his  sueoceaor  ic 
the  see  of  Cni&^  Andreas  Oetensis  (puliitabed,  with 
Amphifeehlus  and  Methodius,  by  Combefin,  Paris, 
1644).  This  panegyric  has  many  exceUent  pocoU: 
e.  g,  it  incorporates  well  the  mon  important 
sages  fit>m  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corintbiait 
The  following  an  stated  n  facta.  Tltn  k 
to  the  Proconsul  of  the  island:  among  hk 
an  Minoe  and  Rhadamanthns  (oi  iic  At6s)-  Early 
in  life  he  obtains  a  copy  of  the  Jewi^  Scriptnm. 
and  learns  Hebrew  in  a  short  time.  He  goes  to 
JndsBa,  and  Is  present  on  the  occasion  mentioiteil 
in  Acts  i.  16.  His  conversiun  takes  plane  befon 
that  of  St  Paul  himself,  but  afterwards  be  attaches 
himselfdoeely  to  the  Apostle.  Whatever  the  value 
of  these  statements  may  be,  the  following  dcacrip- 
tion  of  Titus  (p.  156)  is  worthy  of  qooCaiiiosi:  A 
wpArof  riff  Kft^yrmp  4ieK\iiaiat  6tfti\tof  ri,s 
AAi79«(af  6  ortfkov  th  rris  iri<rr»vf  lp€i<r^a* 
T&r  ^iayytkucmp  trufiuyftjifrmw  ^  dbalynros  vdX- 
W17I*  rh  ^^Khv  r%s  Ilad^ov  yK^mis  itw^x'lf^'^'^ 

J.  S.  U. 

TITUS,  EPISTLE  TO.  Then  an  no 
specialties  in  this  epistle  which  requin  any  very 
ekborate  treatment  distinct  fi«m  the  other  Pastoral 
Letten  of  St  PmiL  [Timutht,  Eputtum  to.] 
If  thoee  two  wen  not  genuine,  it  would  be  diiB- 
cult  confidently  to  maintain  the  genuineneaa  of  thia. 
On  the  other  hand,  If  the  epistles  to  Timothy  are 
receind  as  St  Paul's,  then  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  doubUng  the  authorship  of  that  to  Tltua. 
Amidst  the  various  combinatioM  which  an  found 
among  those  who  ban  been  skeptieal  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pastoral  epistles,  then  is  no  instance  ot 
the  r^ection  of  that  befon  us  on  the  pari  of  those 
who  hive  accepted  the  other  two.  So  for  indeed 
as  these  doubts  an  worth  considering  at  aU,  the 
aiigumeni  ie  mon  in  favor  of  this  tluin  of  either 
of  those.  Tatian  accepted  the  Epistle  to  Tiiua, 
and  rejected  the  other  two.  Origen  mentions  some 
who  excluded  8  Tim.,  but  kept  1  Urn.  with  Titos. 
Scbleiermacher  and  Neander  invert  this  process  <A 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  letten  addressed  to  Timothy, 
but  belien  that  St  Paul  wrote  the  preseui  letter 
to  Titus.  Oedner  too  believes  it  to  be  genuine, 
though  be  pronounces  1  Tim.  to  be  a  forgery,  aud 
S  Tim.  a  compound  of  two  epistles. 

To  turn  now  from  opinions  to  direct  «stenial 
evidence,  this  epistle  stands  on  quite  as  firm  a 
ground  ss  the  othen  of  the  pastoral  gnrnp,  if  col 
a  firmer  ground.  Nothing  can  well  be  mon  ex- 
plicit than  the  quotations  in  Irencna,  C  Bares,  i. 
16,  8  (see  Tit  iii.  10),  Oem.  AIck.  Siroau  L  350 
(see  i.  12),  TertuU.  Ih  Prcucr.  Hoar,  c  6  (aee  iiL 
10,  11),  and  the  refennce,  also  Adv,  Marc  v. 
31;  to  say  nothing  of  earlier  allusions  in  Justin 
Martyr,  Dial  e.  7V|fi^  47  (see  iii.  4),  whkh  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  Theoph.  Ad  AmtoL  iL  p.  95 
(see  iii.  5),  Ui.  126  (see  iU.  1),  which  are  probable, 
and  Oem.  Bom.  1  Cor.  8  (see  iii.  1),  which  ia 
possibk. 

As  to  internal  features,  we  may  notice,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  Epistle  to  Titos  has  all  the  chv*- 
acteristics  of  the  other  pastorsl  epistles.  See,  ku 
instance,  wiffrhs  A  \^s  (iii.  8),  Aytetii^ovn  iiMev 
Ka\ia  (i*  9,  U.  1,  comparing  i.  18,  ii  S), 
vciv,  ff^pcnff  cm^p4ims  (i*  6,  ii.  5,  6,  18). 
piot,  cmritpt  tr^C»  (i-  ^t  ^i  1^  10,  11,  18,  iii.  4,  h 
6),  *Iou8a7icol  fivOoi  (i*  14,  comparing  lit  9),  /v«> 
^<M  (ii-  13),  fiic40eta  (l  1)«  lA.«.  r  (iii-  5;  in  i 
4  the  word  is  donbtfol).    All  this  lenda  to  aho^ 
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*«t  tUi  biter  WM  writtn  about  Uw  Mine  time 
lad  mdcr  rinular  dremiiitaiioefe  with  the  other  twa 
0Hfc,  en  the  other  hand,  thii  epiitie  hea  mirki  in 
its  phreeeology  and  etyle  wbieh  aetimilate  it  to  the 
gacnlbodyof  thee(ietleiorSt.PanL  Such  may 
bill  J  be  raekoned  the  following:  mipvy/uari  h 
<nrrc^#i|r  4y^  (L  8);  the  qaoCation  from  a 
hauhcfi  poet  (i.  IS);  the  nae  of  Mtti/ios  (1-  16); 
the  M  going  off  at  a  word  '*  {^annpot  ....  ^c* 
^^Tf  yitp  ....  o-ofT^ptot  ....  ii.  10,  11); 
■od  the  modea  in  whieh  toe  doctrines  of  the  Atone- 
ncnt  Cu.  13)  and  of  Free  Justification  (iii.  5-7) 
come  to  the  soi&oe.  As  to  any  diiBeoltj  aiiring 
fnan  suyfiosed  indications  of  advanced  hierarchical 
inaqgemcuts,  it  is  to  be  obeerred  that  in  this  epis- 
tls  wp90fiir€pos  and  MirKoros  are  osed  as  synon- 
jmoos  (Ipb  tueratrrl^s  wpMfffivripcvs  .  .  .  .  8f  i 
>^  rhw  iwitrttoTQr.  ...  L  6,  7),  Just  as  they  are 
m  the  address  at  Miletus  about  the  year  58  A.  D. 
(vlets  zi.  17,  S8).  At  the  same  time  this  epistle 
hm  ieatiiree  of  its  own,  eepedaOy  a  certain  tone  of 
■bruptiws  and  severity,  whidi  probably  arises 
pwtiy  out  of  the  cirenmstanoes  of  the  Cretan  popu> 
hsko  [Ckbte],  partly  out  of  the  eharaeter  of  Tl> 
tn  Iklmself.  If  all  theee  things  are  put  together, 
the  pbenomena  are  eeen  to  be  very  unlike  what 
voald  be  preaented  by  a  fofgery,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  gaoeral  overwhelming  diiBculty  of  inuigining 
vbo  eoald  have  been  the  writer  of  the  pastoral 
c|«Cka,  if  it  were  not  St  PmI  himself. 

Concerning  the  contents  of  this  epistle,  some- 
thing haa  already  been  sakl  in  the  srtide  on  Titus. 
Nc  reiy  exact  sobdirision  is  either  necesnry  or 
poaiblBu     After  the  introductory  salutation,  which 
has  marked  peculiarities  (i.  1-4),  Titus  is  ei\)oined 
to  appoint  suitable  presbyten  in  the  Cretan  Chnreb, 
sod  iperially  such  as  shidl  be  sound  in  doctrine  and 
able  to  refute  error  (5-6).   The  Apostle  then  passes 
Is  a  dcaeripCion  of  the  coarse  eharseter  of  the  Crs- 
tsos,  as  testified  by  their  own  writers,  and  the  mis- 
chief caused  by  Jndabring  error  among  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  iaUnd  (10-16).    In  opposition  to  this, 
ntns  is  to  mge  sound  and  prsetioal  Christianity 
on  sH  rkisnrn  (ii  1-10),  on  the  older  men  (ii.  S),  on 
the  older  women,  and  especially  in  regard  to  their 
influence  over  the  younffer  women  (3-^),  on  the 
jounger  men  (6-8),  on  sutTss  (0, 10),  taking  heed 
rhilo  that  he  himself  is  a  psitem  of  good 
{rtg.  7).    The  grounds  of  all  this  are  ^ven 
hi  the  fk«e  grace  whieh  tnins  the  Christian  to  self • 
isnynig  and  actire  piety  (11, 12),  in  the  gknious 
hope  of  Christ*s  second  adrent  (ver.  18),  and  in  the 
rtonstnent  by  whieh  He  has  porehased  us  to  be  his 
peajple  {rtg.  14).    All  which  lessons  Titus  is  to  urge 
with  fearless  dedsion  (rer.  15).    Kext,  obedience 
Uh  mieft  is  cf^Joined,  with  gentleness  and  fori)ear- 
loes  towaida  all  men  (111.  1,  9),  theee  duties  being 
s^ain  rested  on  our  sense  of  past  sfai  (ver.  8),  and 
oo  the  gift  of  new  spiritual  life  and  fkee  Justiflntkm 
(4-7).    WUh  theee  pnetlcal  duties  are  contrasted 
thoea  Idle  apeculatlons  which  sre  to  be  carefully 
s««iidsd  (8,  9);  snd  wHh  rsgard  to  those  men  who 
sre  positiT^  heretical,  a  peremptory  charge  is 
liven  (10, 11).    Soms  personal  aUosiMis  then  fol- 
Hv:  Artemas  or  Tyehieus  may  be  expectMl  at 
CMe,  and  on  the  airital  of  dther  of  them  Titus  is 
to  hasten  to  Join  the  Apostle  at  NioopoUs,  where 
Is  iBtendB  to  winter;  Zenss  the  lawyer  also,  *tid 
Apelos,  are  to  be  provided  with  all  that  is  nereesary 
ferajcmmey  In  prospect  (IS,  18).    FlnaCy,  before 
Ihseooeinding  msisigw  of  sshitalloa,  an  admon)- 
llm%  gimi  to  the  Crstan  Christiana,  tbi»  thqr 
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gire  heed  to  the  duties  of  practical,  oseftd  |.iety 
(U,  15). 

As  to  the  time  and  phice  and  other  drcomstances 
of  the  writing  of  this  epistle,  the  following  scheme 
of  filling  up  St.  Paul's  morements  after  his  first 
imprisonment  will  satisfy  all  the  oonditions  of  tlie 
eaee:  We  may  eoppoee  him  (poesibly  after  accom- 
pliehlng  his  kmg-prqjeeted  risit  to  Spain)  to  have 
gone  to  Ephesos,  and  taken  voyages  fhmi  thence, 
first  to  MacedonU  and  then  to  Oeta,  during  the 
former  to  have  written  the  Flnt  Epistle  to  Tim- 
othy, and  after  returning  feom  the  latter  to  have 
written  the  Epistls  to  Titus,  being  at  the  time  of 
deepat^hing  it  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Nioop- 
oils,  U  which  place  he  went,  taking  Miletus  and 
Corinth  on  the  way.  At  Nicopolis  we  may  eon- 
oeiva  him  to  have  been  finally  apprehended  and 
taken  to  Rome,  whence  lie  wrote  the  Second  Epi»> 
tie  to  Timothy.  Other  poesible  combinations  may 
be  seen  in  Biriu  {Barm  ApottoUaM^  at  the  end  of 
his  edition  of  the  Hoixb  Paviinm^  pp.  299-801), 
and  hi  Wordeworth  {Oruk  TeMtament^  Pt.  iiL  pp. 
418,  421).  It  is  an  undoubted  mistake  to  en- 
deavor to  insert  this  epistle  in  any  period  of  that 
part  of  St  Paul's  life  whieh  is  recorded  in  the 
Acte  of  the  Apostles.  There  is  in  this  writing 
that  unmistakable  difference  of  style  (as  compared 
with  the  earlier  epistles)  which  associates  the  Pes- 
toral  Letten  with  one  another,  and  with  the  Utest 
period  of  St  Paul*a  life;  and  it  seems  stnmge  that 
this  should  hare  beeu  so  slightly  observed  by  good 
schobtfs  and  exact  chronologiste,  e.  g.  Aivhdn. 
Evane  {ScHpL  Biog.  iti.  827-338),  and  Wieselei 
{ChroHoL  du  Apo$L  ZeUaU,  pp.  829-355),  who, 
approaching  the  sui|ject  in  very  different  vrays,  agree 
in  thinking  that  this  letter  was  written  at  Ephesus 
(between  1  and  2  Cor.),  when  the  Apostle  wss  in 
the  early  part  of  his  third  nussionary  Journey 
(Acte  ziz.). 

The  foUowing  list  of  commentaries  on  the  Pas- 
toral Epistlee  may  be  osefiil  for  1  and  2  Tim.,  as 
well  as  for  Titus.  Besides  the  general  Patristic 
commentaries  on  all  St  Paul's  epistles  (Chrysos- 
tom,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  Jerome,  Bede,  Al- 
cuin),  the  Medisval  (CEeumenius,  Euthymius, 
Aquinas),  those  of  the  Beformation  period  (lluther, 
Mekncthon,  CUrin),  the  earlier  Roman  CaUn^ 
(Justiniani,  Cornelius  k  Lapide,  Estius),  the  Prot 
estant  oommentaries  of  the  17th  century  (Coeoelua, 
Grotius,  etc.),  and  the  recent  annotations  on  the 
whols  Grsek  Testament  (Roeenmttller.  De  WettSi 
Alford,  Wordsworth,  etc),  the  foliotfing  on  the 
Peetorsl  Epistles  may  be  epedfied:  DaiW,  Eaptm- 
tioH  (1  lim.  Gener.  1861,  S  Tlmi.  Gcncv.  1850, 
TU.  Ptu-.  1655);  Heydenreich,  Die  PastoraM^'k 
PauU  erUtMUH  (Hadam.  1826,  1828);  Fktt,  Fof^ 
Utungen  «6er  dU  Br.  P,  am  Tim,  «.  TiU  (mbb 
1881);  Black  (Romsn  Catholic),  Cbsim.  iber  dk 
PaatontlMtfe  (Tub.  1836);  Hatthles,  ErklOnm^ 
der  PaatondM^e  (Greifew.  1840);  Huther  (p«f 
[xL]  of  Ubjo'b  Oommsntary,  Gott  1850  [8«  Aui. 
1866]);  Wieslnger  (in  continuation  of  Olshaosen, 
Koeniffib.  1850),  tranebted  (with  the  exception  of 
2  Tim.)  hi  Chok's  Forngn  Tkeohg.  Lib.  (Edhib. 
1851  [the  whole  is  transkted  hi  vol.  vi.  of  the 
Amer.  ed.  of  dshaiMen,  N.  T.  1858]),  and  espo> 
ebOly  Ellicott  {Pastoral  tyMeM,  id  ed.,  London, 
Idol),  who  mentions  In  Us  psefisos  a  Danish  eom* 
mentary  by  Bp.  MoOer,  and  one  in  modem  Greek, 
Jup4K9iif»os  'Ifpoructft,  by  Cony  (Par.  1881) 
Besides  these,  tkiere  sre  oommentaries  on  1  Urn. 
and  2  Tim.  bj  Moshelm  (Hamb.  1755>,  aol  Ut 
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(Lipi.  1887,  1860),  on  1  Tim-  by  FUftehmaiin 
(Tub.  1791),  and  Wegscheider  (Gutt  1810),  on  8 
Tim.  bj  J.  fiwlow  an'  T.  HaU  (Lood.  1638  and 
1668),  and  by  Broehner  (Hafn.  1889),  on  Tit  by 
T.  Taylor  (London,  1668),  Van  Haven  (HaL  1749), 
and  Kuinod  {Cummemi,  TkeoL  od.  VeUhaaaii, 
Ruperti  et  Kuinoel  [i.  p.  899  ff.]).  To  then  mutt 
be  added  what  it  found  in  the  Criiici  Sacri,  Stpp^ 
ii.,  v.,  vii.,  and  a  itill  fuller  liat  ia  given  in  I>ir- 
Hng'a  CyekpmHa  BibUogropMoa ;  Pt  U.  Subjecta, 
pp.  1636,  1666,  1674.  J.  S.  H. 

*  The  earlier  Uteraiare  of  the  eontroveny  on 
the  genuinenen  of  the  Paatoral  Epietlee  it  referred 
to  in  the  art*  Timothy,  Epwnxa  ra    Among 
the  mora  recent  eenyi  on  the  lubjeet  we  may 
Bame  the  following:  (X  £.  Scharling,  Dk  nemetttn 
Unterwchungtn  ib.  die  togenannten  Poitornl- 
hitftj  aut  dem  Ddnucken^  Jena,   1846  (und»- 
eidcd).     Th.  Rudow,  Ih  ArgmnetUu  hittorid; 
^mbiu  rectnter  Epiaiolamm  PnsL  Oriffo  Pauiina 
itfipHgnata  Mt,  a  price  eiiay,  (Sotting.  1869  (rgects 
1  Tim.,  «ith  Lilcke  and  Bleek,  but  defends  9  Tim. 
and  Titua).    W.  Mangold,  Die  JrrUlirer  der  Pat- 
toroUtriefe^  Marb.  1866.     C  W.  Otto,  Die  ge- 
BchieAtUchen  Verh^nieee  der  Paetoralbritft  auft 
Neue  utUertttckt,  Leips.  1860,  pp.  zvi.,  408  (de- 
fends the  genuineoeis  of  the  epbtlei,  but  weakens 
the  aigument  by  denying  the  Apostle's  release 
from  his  first  impiisonment);  oomp.  the  review  by 
Weiss,  Thtol.  Stud,  «.  KriL,  1861,  pp.  676-697, 
and  Huther's  criticisms  in  the  8d  ed.  of  his  Krit, 
txeg.  ffandtmcft  (1866).     I^  Ruflfet  Saint  Paul, 
§a  dxmUe  cnptivite  a  Rome,  Paris,  1860.     Reuss, 
Geeeh.  d,heiL  Sdiriflen  fi.  T.  (4«  Ausg.  1864),  pp. 
76  ff.,  119  ff.  (defends  the  genuineness).    Wieseler, 
art.  Timotheu*  u.  Titus,  die  Bn^t  PauU  an,  in 
HenG0g's/2«<T^/;fKy^/: 2x1.276-342(1866).   Holtx- 
mann,  in  Bunsen's  Bibefwei-k,  viii.  486-612  (1866), 
reviewing  the  recent  literature.    Laurent,  NeuUeL 
Studien  (1866),  p.  104  ff.,  chiefly  on  the  point  of 
Paul's  release  from  his  first  imprisonment,  which 
he  maintains;  so  Ewald,  Geechichte,  vi.  690  f., 
8«  Ausg.     It  may  be  noted  here  that  recent  ex- 
aminations of  the  Alexandrine  MS.  show  that  the 
reading  iw\  rb  rdpfut  r^r  9i^c«»t  In  the  Epist. 
of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians  (o.  6)  Is 
unquestionable.     See  on  the  passage  Lightibot*s 
note,  in  his  excellent  edition  of  the  epistle  (1869). 
L.  MoUer,  in  the  3d  ed.  of  the  part  of  De  Wette's 
Kungtf,  exeg.  Handbueh  (Bd.  ii.  Theil  t.)  which 
sontains  the  Pastoral  EplsUea,  observes  that,  though 
Mrmerly  hcrffling  a  prkty  firm  conviction  of  their 
puriousness,  renewed  study  has  satisfied  him  of 
kbe  ontenablenesa  or  altogether  too  suhjeetire  char> 
actcr  of  many  of  the  objections  to  them,  though 
he  cannot  yet  feel  that  confidence  in  their  genuine- 
ness which  the  recent  commentators  (Wiesinger, 
Uuther,  Oosteneee)  exprev  {Pre/.,  p.  x.).    Guer- 
'cke,  NeutetL  leagogik,  3«  Aufl.  (1868),  pp.  860- 
MK),  defends  the  genuineness  of  these  epistles,  as  in 
hia  earlier  works.     Davidson,  Initvd,  to  the  Study 
if  the  N.  T.  (Lond.  1868),  U.  144-196,  lepeate  the 
wgooMnts  of  the  Ttibhigen  school  against  them. 

To  the  list  of  commentaries  on  the  Pastoral 
2pistles  given  above,  we  may  add  that  of  J.  J> 
van  Oostmee,  TbeU  xi.  of  Lange*s  Bibeboerk  (9* 
Anfl.  1864),  timnslated  with  additions  by  Dr.  E. 
A.  Washburn  and  Dr.  E.  Harwood,  in  vol  viii.  of 
Ihe  Amer.  ed.  of  Lange  (N.  T.  1868).  A. 
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TkMoita),  Hie  designatioii  of  Joh^,  the  hnOta 
of  Jediael  and  son  of  Shimri,  one  of  the  heroea  ai 
David's  army  named  in  the  Mipplementaiy  liat  of  1 
Chr.  xi.  46.  It  oecors  nowhere  else,  and  nothing 
la  known  of  the  phMse  or  femily  which  it  Amn^ttm 

6. 

TO'AH  (nHn    [incSned,  hwlg,  Ges.]:  Beo^ 
[Vat.  Ofic;]  Alex.  Ooovc:  Thohu).     A  Kohathitc 
Cevite,  ancestor  of  Samuel  and  Heman  (1  Clir.  vL 
34  [19]).     The  name  as  it  now  stands  noay  be  a 
fragment  of  <*  Nahath  **  (oomp.  w.  96,  34). 

TOB-ADONrjAH  (nj^S'TB  nStD  Ipund 
i*  A.]:  TufioBorlas;  [Vat  TvBaZJfittmi  AlexJ 
Tw3a3«»nay,  9.  m.  •laO  Tkobadonia*).  One  of 
tho  Levites  sent  by  Ji^oshaphat  through  the  dties 
of  Jttdah  to  teach  the  Law  to  the  people  (S  Chr 
xvii.  8). 

TOB,  THB  LAND  OF  (^StS  VTW  [P*»* 
of  goodness^  fi-vi(ful]:  ytj  TA^i  terra  Tab).  The 
pUun  in  which  J^thah  took  refoge  when  rgprilfd 
from  home  by  his  half-brother  (Judg.  xi.  3):  and 
where  he  remained,  at  the  bead  of  a  band  of  free- 
booters, till  he  was  brought  back  by  the  afaeikhs  « 
of  Giiead  (ver.  6). 

llie  narrative  implies  that  the  land  of  Tob  waa 
not  for  distant  from  Gilead:  at  the  aame  time, 
from  the  ni^re  of  the  case,  it  most  have  hun  out 
towards  the  eastern  deserts.  It  is  UDdouUcdly 
mentioned  again  in  9  Sam.  x.  6,  8,  as  one  of  the 
petty  Araniite  kingdoms  or  states  whidi  supported 
the  Ammonites  in  their  great  conflict  with  David. 
In  the  Authorised  Veniou  the  name  is  praaeoted 
UUratim  as  Ishtob,  t.  e.  Man  of  Tob,  meaning, 
according  to  a  common  Hebrew  idiom,  the  **■  men 
of  Tob.'*  After  an  immense  interval  it  appean 
again  in  the  Maccaltcan  history  (1  Mace.  v.  13). 
Tob  or  Tobie  was  then  the  abode  of  a  coosidcnble 
colony  of  Jews,  numbering  at  least  a  thoosaod 
males.  In  9  Maoc.  xiL  17  its  position  is  defined 
very  exactly  as  at  or  near  Chaimx,  760  stadiA  from 
the  strong  town  Caspis,  though,  as  the  poaitioo  of 
neither  of  these  pUces  is  known,  we  am  not  there- 
by assisted   in   the  recovery  of  Tob.     [Tobib; 

fuBIEMI.] 

Ptolemy  {G^ogr,  v.  19)  mentions  a  plaee  eaUed 
eav^  u  lying  to  the  S.  W.  of  Zobah,  and  there- 
fore possibly  to  the  E.  or  N.  E.  of  the  ooontry  of 
Ammon  proper.  In  Stephanos  cf  Bysaaitiom  and 
in  Eckhel  {Doctr,  Ntmm.  iu.  359),  the  names 
Tubal  and  Tabeni  occur. 

No  identification  of  this  ancient  district  with 
any  modem  one  has  yet  been  attempted.  Tly 
name  TtU  Dobbe  (Borckhardt,  Syrut,  April  96), 
or,  as  it  is  given  by  the  latest  explorer  of  those 
regions.  Tell  Dibbe  (Wetntetn,  jlf^),  attached  tc 
a  ruined  site  at  the  south  end  of  the  Lefti,  a  few 
miles  N.  W.  of  Ketidwat,  and  also  that  of  «^/XiA, 
some  twelve  hours  east  of  the  mountain  d-KuUib^ 
are  both  suggestive  of  Tob.  But  nothing  can  be 
said,  at  present,  as  to  their  cooneetion  with  H, 

G. 

TOBI'AH  (njjSlD  yoodneu  of  Jekemk], 

rm$iat  [Vat.T»/icia],  Tmfilai  Tobia),  1.  ^Tn 
children  of  Tobiah  **  were  a  femfly  who  rehmed 
with  Zerubbabel,  but  were  unable  to  prore  thdii 
connection  with  Israel  (Ear.  IL  60;  Neh.  vil.  89). 

•  The  wcH  Is  ''JIJT, 
tbeikke. 
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t>  (VMu  ii  19,  FA.  T«3«ia;  iv*  3,  FA.I  Ttf  high  fafoi  with  the  Egyptiui  court,  hait  a  aoo 
Ao:]  TUmu.)  "TobbUk  the  alave,  the  Ammon-  named  ^jrceooe  (Joaeph.  AnL  zii.  4,  §  2).-  li 
He,**  pla>5«d  a  oonspieaoiis  pert  hi  the  rencorons  bia  been  sappoeed  that  this  ie  the  Hyrcaous  re- 
aiyMiimi  made  by  SenbeBat  the  Moabite  and  hiei  ^rred  to  hi  9  Mace.  iii.  11 ;  and  it  is  lo(  impoasi- 
■rilwtiwta  to  the  rabnildiiig  of  Jemsakm.    iW  ble  that,  for  some  miknown  reason  (as  b  the  csaf 

of  the  Maccabees),  the  whole  fiunily  were  called 
after  their  grandfather,  to  the  ezelnalon  of  thf 
father's  name.  On  the  other  hand,  the  natural 
reeurrenoe  of  names  in  suooessire  generations  makei 
it  mors  probable  that  the  Hjrcanus  mentioned  h 
Joeephus  was  a  nephew  of  the  Hyrcanus  ui  2  Maoo 
(Comp.  Ewald,  Ouch.  tL  V.  J,  iv.  809;  Grimm, 
ad  Mace,  L  c).  B.  F.  W. 

T03IE,   THE   PLAGES   OF   {h  retf 

Tovfilov  [Rom.  Tu$tov]'-  in  locit  Tvbin:  Sjr. 
TuMn),  A  district  which  hi  the  time  of  the 
Maocabeei  was  the  seat  of  an  extensive  colony  of 
Jews  (1  Maco.  ▼.  18).  It  is  ui  all  probability 
identical  with  the  Laud  of  Tob  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  Jephthah.     [See  also  Tubxeni.]     O. 

TO'BIBL  (^?tra'^ta,  the  goodneu  of  God: 
ri»M\i  Thdntl,  Tobiet),  the  father  of  Tobit  and 
grandfather  of  Tobias  (1),  Tob.  i.  1.  The  name 
may  be  compared  with  Tabael  (TafitiiXh  [Ta- 
BAKU]  B.  F.  W. 

TOBI'JAH  (•TTJsSlD  [goodneu  of  Jeho^ 
vnh]:  Tiffiias;  [Vat  Alex,  omit:]  Thobiat).  1. 
One  of  the  Levites  sent  by  Jehoshftphat  to  teach 
the  Law  in  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

2.  (oi  xF^^'i*ot  ovT^s:  Tiib'uia.)  One  of  the 
Captivity  in  the  time  of  Zechariah,  in  whose  pres- 
ence the  prophet  wns  commanded  to  talce  crowns 
of  silver  and  gold  and  pot  them  on  the  head  of 
Joshua  the  high-priest  (Zech.  vi.  10).     In  ver.  14 

• 

his  name  appesis  m  the  shortened  form  n^IlltS. 
Rosenmiiller  ooi^tures  that  he  was  one  of  a 
deputation  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem,  from  the 
Jews  who  still  remained  in  Babylon,  with  contri- 
butions of  gold  and  silver  for  the  Temple.  But 
Maurer  oonsiders  that  the  ofierings  were  presented 
by  Tob^jah  and  his  companions,  because  the  orowna 
were  commanded  to  be  placed  in  the  Temple  as  a 
memorial  of  their  visit  and  generosity. 

W.  A.  W. 

T03IT  (Twi3fra,  Ta>i9frT,  Twfiir:  Vulg.  To- 
6UU;  Vat  Ut.  TxM,  ThUn,  Tobitt),  the  son  of  To- 
biel  {TtcfitiiM  Thobiel,  Tofnd)  and  father  of  Tobisa 
(Tob.  L  1,  etc.).     [Tobit,  Book  of.]    The  name 

appears  to  answer  to  ^-^  itD,  which  occurs  frequent^ 
hi  later  thnes  (Fritcsche,  ad.  ro6.L  l),and  not(« 

Welte,  End,  65)  to  n^3^19;  yet  in  that  ea« 

T»i9(ff,  aeoording  to  the  analogy  of  Acvtt  (^l!?)f 
would  have  been  the  more  nature!  form.  Tlie 
etymology  of  the  word  is  obscure.  Ilgen  translate! 
it  simply  **my  goodness} "  Fritasebe,  with  greal« 

probability,  regards  It  ss  an  abbreviation  of  H*!^  mD 

comparing  MtAx<  ^^^'^  ^'  ^t  ^N  ^T^t  eta* 
{ad  Tab,  L  e.).  The  fbrm  in  the  Vulgate'is  of  no 
weight  against  the  Old  Latin,  except  so  fitf  as  It 
shows  the  reeding  of  the  Cbsldaio  text  which  Jerome 
used,  in  which  the  identity  of  the  names  of  the 
fitther  and  son  is  directly  affirmed  (I.  9,  Vulg.). 

B.  F.  W. 

TO^IT,  BOOK  OF.    The  book  is  called 

simply  Tobit  (TtfjSfr,  TmMr)  in  the  old  MSS. 

At  a  hter  time  theopeiing  words  of  the  book,  Bf/I- 

Aof  Xiiytnf  Tmf^rt  w«t  taken  at  a  title.    In 


two  laees  of  Moab  and  Ammon  found  in  these 
Boen  fit  lepiresentatives  of  that  hereditary  hatred 
to  the  Ismditee  which  b^gan  before  the  entmioe 
into  Ganaaa,  and  was  not  entinet  when  the  He- 
bRwe  bad  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation.    The  hor- 
riUe  story  of  the  origin  of  the  Moabitee  and  Am- 
BHoitee,  an  it  was  told  by  the  Hebrews,  ii  an  index 
of  the  fieelin^  of  repulsion  which  must  have  existed 
between  thcee  hostile  families  of  men.     In  the 
dignified  rebuke  of  Kebemiah  it  received  ite  high- 
eii  ezpreaskm:  ^ye  have  no  portion,  nor  right, 
oor  memorial  in  Jerusalem  *'  (Keh.  ii.  20).     But 
Tobbh,  though  a  slave  (Meh.  ii.  10,  19),  unleis 
this  is  a  title  of  opprobrium,  and  an  Ammonite, 
bond  meana  to  ally  himself  with  a  prieetly  family, 
sad  hie   aon  Johanan  married  the  daughter  of 
MeshnBam  the  son  of  Bereehiah  (Neh.  vi.  18). 
He  himeelf  waa  the  son-in-hkw  of  ShechanUUi  the 
son  of  Arab  (Neh.  vi.  17),  and  theae  fiunily  r»- 
liliena  created  for  him  a  strong  fiustion  amoni< 
the  Jews,  and  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  stem  meaeuRs  which  Esra  found  it  neeesiary 
te  take  to  lepiesi  the  Intennarriagcs  with  foreigners. 
Esos  n  grandson  of  the  high-priest  Eliashib  bad 
nnried  a  daughter  of  SanbaUat  (Neh.  xiii.  88).    In 
siiL4  l!3laahib  U  said  to  have  been  allied  to  Tobiah, 
which  would  imply  a  relationship  of  some  kind 
hstweeu  Tobtah  and  SanbaUat,  though  its  nature 
ie  not  mentioned.     The  evU  had  sprnd  so  for  that 
the  ksdcta  of  the  people  were  compelled  to  rouse 
their  lel^oue  antipathies  by  reading  fVom  the  Law 
of  Moses  the  strong  prohibition  that  the  Ammon- 
ite  and  the  Moabite  should  not  come  into  the  con- 
iregalion  of  God  for  ever  (Neh.  xiii.  1).     Kwald 
{Gtwek.  vw.  179)  conjectures  that  Tobiah  had  been 
a  psige  ('^sUve  *')  at  the  Persian  court,  and,  being 
m  fovor  there,  had  been  promoted  to  be  satrap  of 
the  Ammonitea.    But  it  almost  seems  that  i^inst 
Tobiah  there  was  a  stronger  feding  of  snimosity 
than  sgunst  SanbaUat,  and  that  this  snimosity 
found  ezpfesaion  m  the  epithet  ^  the  slave,"  which 
ii  attaehad  to  his  name.     It  was  Tobhih  who  gave 
fCDOB  to  the  pitying  scorn  of  SanbaUat  (Neh.  iv. 
%\  end  provolmd  the  bitter  cry  of  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
iv.  4,  5);  it  was  Tobiah  who  kept  up  communlea* 
tioos  with  the  IketkMis  Jews,  and  who  sent  letters 
to  pnt  their  leader  in  fear  (Neh.  vi.  17, 19):  but 
his  crowning  act  of  insult  was  to  take  up  his  resi- 
denee  in  the  Temple  b  the  chamber  which  EUashib 
hsd  prepared  for  him  in  defiance  of  the  Mceaic 
statute.    Nehemudi's  patience  oonkl  no  longer  oon- 
tiia  Iteelf,  *«  therefore,"  be  says,  **  I  cast  forth  aU 
the  hooaehold  stuff  of  ToUah  out  of  the  cham- 
ber," and  with  this  eummaij  act  Tobhdi  disappears 
from  history  (Ndi.  xui.  7,  8).  W.  A.  W. 

TOBFAS.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  To- 
niRorToBUAH.  L  (T«/9fas:  T^o&ios,  TobUu,) 
The  son  of  Tobit,  and  central  ehaneter  in  the  book 
s  I  that  name.     [ToBrr,  Book  of.] 

3.  Hie  fiither  of  Hyresnus,  apparently  a  man  of 
peat  wealth  and  reputation  at  Jernsatom  in  the 
nose  of  Selcaeus  Phifopator  (elr.  b.  a  187).  In 
Ike  Mg^prieetly  sehism  which  happened  afterwarde 
[MnxLAi^a],  «« the  eone  of  Tobbs  "  took  a  eon- 
■ieoooB  part  (Joeeph.  AM,  xil.  6,  {  1).  One  of 
these,  JoBsph,  who  nivd  hhneelf  by  btrigns  to 
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Utin  MSS.  it  ii  rtjied  TobUy  JJber  Tkobi$,  liber 
Tiibia  (Sal«tier,  p.  706),  TobU  €i  Tobias,  Liber 
utriutqut  TobicB  (Frltocbe,  EinL  i  1). 

1.  7V2t—Tb6  book  etUU  at  prcMnt  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Syriac,  and  Hebrew  texta,  whieh  difk  more 
or  le«  firom  one  another  in  detail,  bat  yet  on  the 
whole  are  to  far  alike  that  it  ia  reaeonahle  to  eup- 
pOM  that  all  were  derived  ttwu  one  writtao  original, 
which  waa  modified  hi  the  coturae  of  traneh^n  or 
transcription.  The  Grtek  teit  ia  found  in  two 
diatinct  reoenaiona.  The  one  h  followed  by  the 
mast  of  the  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  and  gives  the  oldest 
text  which  remains.  The  other  is  only  fragmen- 
tary, and  manifestly  a  revirion  of  the  former.  Of 
this,  one  piece  (i.  1-ii.  2}  is  contained  in  the  Cod. 
Sinaiticos  ( s=  Cod.  Frid.  AufinutAnas),  and  another 
in  three  later  MSS.  (44,  106,  107,  Holmea  and 
Panons;  v\.  9-zili.;  Fritcsche,  Axe^.  Handb.  71- 
110).  The  Latin  texts  are  also  of  two  kinds. 
The  common  (Vulgate)  text  is  due  to  Jerome,  who 
formed  it  by  a  very  hasty  revision  of  the  old  lAtin 
version  with  the  help  of  a  Cbaldee  copy,  which  was 
transited  into  Hebrew  for  him  by  an  assistant  who 
was  master  of  both  languages.  The  treatment  of 
the  text  in  this  reoenaion  is  very  arbitrary,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  description  which  Jerome 
gives  of  the  mode  in  which  it  waa  made  (comp. 
PrtBf.  in  Tob,  §  4);  and  it  is  of  very  litUe  criUcal 
value,  for  it  is  Impossible  to  distinguish  accurately 
the  different  elements  which  are  incorporated  in  it. 
llie  ante-Hieronymian  (Vetus  lAtina)  texts  are  for 
more  valuable,  though  these  present  considerable 
variations  among  themselves,  as  generally  happens, 
and  represent  the  revised  and  not  the  original  Greek 
text.  Sabatier  has  given  one  text  (torn  these  MSS. 
of  the  eighth  century  and  also  added  various  read- 
ings from  another  MS.,  formerly  in  the  poesession 
of  Christina  of  Sweden,  which  contains  a  distinct 
version  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  book,  i.*vi.  13 
{BibL  Lot.  U.  706).  A  third*  text  is  found  in  the 
quotations  of  the  /SpectUum,  published  by  Mai,  Spi- 
ateg.  Rom,  ix.  21-28.  The  Hebnw  versfons  are 
of  no  great  weight.  One,  which  was  published  by 
P.  Fagius  (1542),  after  a  Constantinopolitan  edition 
of  1517,  Is  closely  moulded  on  the  common  Greek 
text  without  being  a  servile  transUtion  (Fritzsche, 
{  4).  Another,  published  by  S.  Miinster  (1542, 
etc. ),  is  baaed  upon  the  revised  text,  but  is  extremely 
free,  and  is  rather  an  adaptation  than  a  version. 
Both  these  venions,  with  the  Syriae,  are  reprinted 
in  Walton's  Polyglot,  and  are  late  Jewish  works  of 
uncertain  date  (Fritcsche,  L  e.  Ilgen,  ch.  xvll.  ff.). 
The  Syriae  venion  is  of  a  composite  character.  As 
far  aa  ch.  vii.  9  it  is  a  cloae  rendering  of  the  com- 
mon Greek  text  of  the  I.<XX.,  but  from  this  point 
to  the  end  it  follows  the  revised  text,  a  fact  which 
k  noticed  in  the  margin  of  one  of  the  MSS. 

a.  Cbnl«M<«.  ~  The  ootUne  of  the  book  is  aa  fol- 
lows. Tobit,  a  Jew  of  the  tribe  of  NaphtsU,  who 
strictly  ouserved  the  Law  and  remained  faithfril  to 
the  Temple-eervice  at  Jerusalem  (1. 4-8),  was  carried 
captive  to  Assyria  by  Shalmaneser.  While  ha  csp- 
tirity  he  exerted  himself  to  relieve  his  countrymen, 
which  his  favorable  poaition  at  court  {hyeoarrlif, 
\»  13,  **  purveyor  '*)  enabled  him  to  do,  and  at  this 
lime  he  was  rich  enough  to  lend  ten  talents  of  silver 
to  a  countryman,  Galwel  of  Rages  in  Media.  But 
when  Sennacherib  succeeded  his  father  Salmancser, 
the  fortune  of  Tobit  was  changed.  He  was  aocused 
•4  burying  tlie  Jews  whom  the  king  had  put  to 
Jeath,  and  was  only  able  to  save  himself,  his  wifo 
Anna,  and  his  son  TobhM,  by  flight    On  the  ao> 


cession  of  Esathaddoo  be  waa  allowed  to  t«teni  te 
Nineveh,  at  tiie  intewnsnion  of  hia  aephew^  Adii- 
acharua,  who  occupied  a  h«gh  plaea  in  the  long's 
household  (i.  22);  bat  his  xeal  for  hia  oooBtryBHS 
brought  him  into  a  strange  misfortime  Aa  ha  lay 
one  night  In  tkie  eourt  of  hia  honae,  beiqg  noeleaB 
from  Iwving  buried  a  Jew  whom  hia  aoa  had  foond 
strangled  in  the  niarlset-plaoe,  apairowa  **  mated 
warm  dung  into  his  eyes,*'  and  he  beoaae  bliDd 
Being  thus  disabled,  he  was  for  a  time  sopported  by 
Achiaoharua,  and  after  his  departure  (read  ^wefcv- 
011,  IL  10),  by  the  bhor  of  hia  wife.  On  ooe  oe- 
casHMi  he  fakiely  aoeuaed  her  of  stealing  %  kid  whfeh 
had  been  added  to  her  wagea,  and  in  refeotn  alie  re* 
proaehed  him  with  the  miserable  iasoe  of  aU  Lis 
righteous  deede.  Grieved  by  her  taunts  he  pB»yed 
to  God  for  help;  and  it  happened  that  on  the  aame 
day  Saia,  his  kinswoman  (vL  10,  11),  the  only 
daughter  of  Ragoel,  also  sought  help  from  God 
againat  the  reproaches  of  her  father's  houaebold. 
For  seven  young  men  wedded  to  her  had  pmshwri 
on  their  marriage  night  by  the  power  of  the  evU 
spfarit  Asmodeos  [Abmodkub];  and  abe  tlioagfat 
that  ahe  ahouU  **  bring  her  father's  old  age  with 
sorrow  unto  the  grave  "  (ill.  10).  So  Raphael  was 
sent  to  deliver  both  from  their  eorrov.  In  the 
mean  time  Tobit  called  to  mind  the  mooej  wlikh 
he  had  lent  to  Gabael,  and  despatched  Tobioa,  whh 
many  wise  counsels,  tu  reclaim  it  (It.).  On  this 
Raphael  (under  the  form  of  a  kinaman,  Axarias) 
oflined  himself  as  a  gukle  to  Tobtaa  on  hia  joaruey 
to  Media,  and  they  "  went  forth  both,  and  iMt 
young  mtm't  dog  wUk  Mem,**  and  Anna  was  com- 
forted for  the  absence  of  her  son  (▼.).  When  they 
reached  the  Tigris,  Tobias  was  commanded  by  R»> 
phael  to  take  «*  the  heart, and  liver,  and  gall**  of  ^ a 
fish  which  leaped  out  of  the  river  and  woold  have 
devoured  him,"  and  instructed  how  to  use  the  first 
two  against  Asmodeua,  for  Sara,  Raphael  said,  was 
appointed  to  be  his  wife  (vi.).  So  wlien  they 
renehed  Ecbatana  they  were  entertained  by  Kagud. 
and  in  aooordanee  with  the  words  cf  the  angel.  Sera 
iras  given  to  Tobias  in  marriage  that  night,  and 
Asmodeoa  was  *«  driven  to  the  ntmost  parts  of 
Egypt,'*  where  '« the  angel  bound  him**  (TiL,viU.). 
After  this  Raphael  recovered  the  loan  fivm  Gabad 
(ix.),  and  Tobias  then  returned  with  Sara  and  half 
her  father*s  goods  to  Mineve  (x.).  Tobit,  infonned 
by  Anna  of  their  son's  approach,  hastened  to  meet 
him.  Tobias  by  the  command  of  the  angd  applied 
the  flsh*s  gall  to  hia  father's  eyes  and  reoloral  his 
sight  (X.).  After  this  Raphael,  addressing  to  both 
words  of  good  eounsel,  revealed  himarif,  and  «*they 
saw  him  no  more**  (xiL).  On  this  Tobit  expiessed 
his  gratitude  in  a  fine  psalm  (xiii.) ;  and  he  lived  to 
sse  Uie  kMig  prosperity  of  his  son  (xir.  1,  2).  After 
his  death  Tobias,  according  to  hia  UMtruetion,  re- 
turned to  Ecbatana,  and  «« before  he  died  he  heard 
of  the  dcstnictk»  of  Ninevo,*'  of  whieh  •«  Jonas  tb^ 
prophet  spake  **  (xiv.  16,  4). 

3.  Biiiorienl  Character,  —  The  narrative  whidb 
has  been  Just  sketehed,  isems  to  hate  been  nceited 
without  inquiry  or  dispute  as  historically  Irae  till 
the  rise  of  fine  criticism  at  the  Reformation.  Lntner, 
while  warmly  praising  the  general  teaching  of  the 
book  (comp.  i  6),  yet  expressed  doubts  aa  to  Its 
literal  truth,  and  these  doubts  giaduatty  gained  a 
wide  currency  among  Protestant  writers.  Beitholdt 
{£inL  §  579)  haa  given  a  summary  of  alleged  smn 
in  detail  (e.  g.  i.  1,  S,  of  NapkthaH^  oooipand  with 
8  K.  XT.  29;  ri.  9,  Rages, said  to  have  been  foandsi 
by  Sel.  Nieator),  hot  tiM  qoMtfon  tons 
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tfai  gBoeral  eomplezkni  of  the  history  than  aifon 
Bimt  mijenticwM,   which   are  ofleii  captious  and 
iirdy  satisfiictory  (comp.  Welte,  iiiuL  pp.  84-94). 
Ttii%  however,  ia  fatal  to  the  sappositioii  that  the 
book  ooold  have  been  completed  shortly  a(ler  the  fall 
tf  Nineveh  (b.  c  606;  Tob.  xiv.  15),  and  written 
ia  the  main  eome  time  befoie  (Tob.  xii.  20).    The 
vhofe  tone  of  the  narrative  bespealis  a  kUer  age;  and 
ibote  all,  the  doctriiie  of  good  and  evil  spirita  is 
•Uborsted  in  a  form  which  belongs  to  a  period  con- 
idenbly   posterior   to   the  Babylonian  Captivity 
(Aniodeaa,  iii.  8,  vi.  14,Tiu.  3;  Uaphael,  xii.  15). 
Ihs  iacadeots,  agmin,  are  completely  isobted,  and 
Ihns  is  DO  refierence  to  them  in  any  part  of  Scrip- 
tors  (the  snpposed  parallels,  Tob.  iv.  15  (16)  y 
Matt.  viL  13;   fob.  ziii.  16-18  ||  Kev.  zxi.  18,  are 
am  general   idaas),  not  in  Joaephus  or  Philo. 
Aad  though  tbe  extraordinary  character  of  the  de- 
tuh,  aa  s^,  ia  no  objection  against  the  reality  of 
the  occurrences,  yet  it  may  be  &irly  urged  that  the 
cfasTMter  of  the  allied  miracubus  events,  when 
taken  together,  ia  alien  ttooi  the  general  character 
of  »eh  events  in  the  historical  books  of  Scripture, 
while  there  is  nothing  exceptional  in  the  circum- 
•caoess  of  the  persons  as  in  the  case  of  Daniel 
[DasobLi  voL  L  643],  which  might  serve  to  explain 
tbis  diiferaice.     On  all  these  grounds  it  may  cer- 
tainly be  conelnded  that  the  narrati\-e  is  not  simply 
hktory,  and  it  la  superfluous  to  inquire  bow  far  it 
if  band  upon  fiuts.     It  is  quite  possible  that  some 
nsl  oecorrencea,  preserved  by  tndition,  furuiihed 
tbe  bssis  of  the  narrative,  but  it  does  not  follow  by 
any  means  that  the  elimination  of  tbe  extraordinaxy 
details  will  leave  behind  pure  hiatory  (so  Ilgen). 
As  the  boolc  stands  it  ia  a  distinctly  didactic  narra- 
tive.   Its  point  liea  in  the  moral  lesson  which  it 
eon?qrs,  and  not  in  the  incidents.     The  incidents 
fumsh  lively  pictures  of  the  truth  which  the  author 
viihed  to  inculcate,  but  the  lessons  themselves  are 
independent  of  them.     Nor  can  any  weight  be  laid 
flo  the  minute  exactness  with  which  apparently 
onhnportant  details  are  described  (e.  g.  the  geneal- 
ogy and  dweUing^hMe  of  Tobit,  i  1,  2;  the  mar- 
riage festival,  Tiii  SO,  xL  18, 19,  quoted  by  Ilgen 
wd  Welte>,  aa  proving  the  reality  of  the  events, 
for  sodi  particularity  is  characteristic  of  Eastern 
romance,  and  appears  again  in  the  book  of  Judith. 
The  writer  in  composing  hie  story  necessarily  ob- 
eerved  the  ordinary  form  of  a  historical  narrative. 

4.  Origmal  Language  ami  Hedtwn*,  —  In  the 
abeence  of  all  direct  evidence,  considerable  doubt 
baebsen  ftlt  im  to  the  original  knguage  of  the  book. 
Vut  superior  deamess,  simplicity,  and  accuracy  of 
Um  IXX.  text  prove  conclusively  that  tbis  is  nearer 
tbe  criginal  than  any  other  text  which  is  known,  if 
it  be  not^  as  eome  have  supposed  (Jahii  and  Fritzsobe 
tefatftdly),  the  original  itself.  Indeed,  the  argu- 
mmtm  which  have  been  brought  forward  to  show 
that  it  is  a  translation  are  fiur  from  conclusive,  llie 
■ppgsed  contradictions  between  difibreut  parts  of 
the  book,  especially  the  change  from  the  first  (i.-iii. 
I)  to  the  third  penon  (iiL  7-xiv.),  from  which  Dgen 
adcaeored  to  prove  that  the  narrative  was  made 
up  of  distinct  Hebrew  documents,  carelessly  put 
tqgstlier;  and  afterwards  rendered  by  one  Greek 
iBMabtor,  are  easily  expLjable  on  other  grounds; 
Aid  the  aOeged  mistransUtions  (iil.  6;  iv.  19,  etc.) 
depend  rather  on  enrors  in  interpreting  the  Greek 
te^  than  on  errors  in  the  text  itseh.  The  style, 
mam,  thoagh  harsh  in  parts,  and  Car  from  the 
daaeiosl  standard,  is  not  more  so  than  some  books 
>bieh  w  «e  vodouUedly  written  in  G'vek  (e.  y.  tht 
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Apoealypee);  and  there  is  little,  if  anything;;,  in  H 
which  points  certainly  to  the  immediate  iuHiieiice 
of  an  Aramaic  text.  (i.  4,  cir  w«(<rar  t^ls  yev4<u 
rov  OAVfor,  oorap.  Eph.  iii.  21;  i.  22,  iK  Sci^rcpar; 
iii.  16,  \ya  ri  fixn  ^y;  v-  15,  riva  aoi  faoftai 
fjMrBhw  9i8((mu;  xiv.  3,  wtyoatOtro  po0ti(r$aii  etc.) 
To  this  it  may  be  added  that  Origen  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  Hebrew  original  {Kp.  ad  Afiic. 
13);  and  the  Chaldee  copy  which  Jerome  used,  as 
far  as  its  character  can  be  ascertained,  was  evi- 
dently a  later  version  of  the  story.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  internal  evidence  against  the  8up> 
position  that  the  Greek  text  is  a  translation.  Some 
difficulties  appear  to  be  removed  by  this  supposition 
{e.  g.  ix.  6);  aiidjf  the  consideration  of  the  date 
and  place  of  the  composition  of  the  book  &vor  this 
view,  it  may  rightly  be  admitted.  The  Greek  oflfera 
some  peculiarities  in  vocabulary:  i.  6,  wpcrro- 
Koupla,  t.  e.  ii  inrapxh  '^^^  KOvpAy,  Deut.  xviii.  4; 
i-  7,  awowporf ^o/ioi ;  !•  21,  iKkoynrrla;  ii.  3, 
OTpayyaKWf  etc.:  and  in  construction,  xiii.  7, 
iLYa\\uurBair^¥fi9YaKua6yii¥;  xii.  •ifHiKcuowrBcU 
Tiyi;  vi,  19,  irpoadytty  riyi  (intrans.);  vi.  6,  iy- 
ylCeiy  iy^  etc  But  these  furnish  no  argument  on 
either  side. 

The  various  texts  which  renudn  have  already 
been  enumerated.  Of  these,  three  varieties  may  be 
distuiguished :  (1)  the  LXX. ;  (2)  the  revised  Grsek 
text,  followed  by  the  Old  LAtin  in  the  main,  and  by 
the  Syriac  in  part;  and  (3)  the  Vulgate  Latin. 
The  Hebrew  versions  have  no  critical  value.  (1.) 
The  LXX.  u  followed  by  A.  V.,  and  has  been  al- 
ready characterised  as  the  standard  to  which  the 
others  are  to  be  referred.  (2.)  The  revised  text, 
first  brought  distinctly  into  notice  by  Fritzsche 
(A'iaZ.  §  5),  ia  based  on  the  LXX.  Greek,  which  is 
at  one  time  extended,  and  then  compressed,  with  a 
view  to  greater  fulhieas  and  clearness.  A  few  of 
the  variations  in  the  first  chapter  will  indicate  its 
character:  Ver.  2,  9la$fis,  aidd.  Mau  Hva-fA&y 
ilKlov  i^  itpiartpAv  ^oy^pX  ver.  8,  off  iraO^Kci, 
given  at  length  rots  ippayois  xal  reus  x^pcuf, 
K,  T.  A. :  ver.  18,  iK  r^r  *Ioi/3cJai,  add.  iy  ri/jL^pcus 
T^r  Kpltrttts  $r  ixolritrty  i^  cunov  6  $airi\tvs 
rov  oifpayov  wtp\  r&y  0Kaff^fuvy  &y  ifi^Mtr- 
^'flfiriaty;  ver.  22,  olyox^of^  apxioiyox^os»^  (3.) 
The  Vulgate  text  was  derived  in  part  from  a 
Chaldee  copy  which  was  translated  by  word  of 
mouth  into  Hebrew  for  Jerome,  who  in  turn  die  • 
tated  a  Latin  rendering  to  a  secretary.  {Fi-mf.  m 
Tub. :  .  .  .  .  Kxigitis  ut  librum  Chaldeeo  sermone 
conscriptum  ad  Latinum  stjlum  traham  .... 
Feci  satis  desiderio  vestro,  non  tamen  meo  stndio 
.  .  .  .  Et  quia  ricina  est  Chaldcorum  lingua  ser- 
mon! Hebraico,  utriusque  linguse  peritissimum  k>- 
qiucem  reperiens  uniua  diet  kiborem  arripuif  et 
quidquid  ille  mihi  Hebraicis  verbis  expressit,  hoc 
ego,  accito  notario,  sermonibus  Latinis  exposui.)  It 
is  evident  that  in  this  process  Jerome  made  some  use 
of  the  Old  Latin  version,  which  he  follows  almost 
verbally  in  a  few  pUces :  iii.  3-6 ;  iv.  6, 7, 1 1, 23,  etc. ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  verskm  seems  to  l)e  an 
independent  work.  On  the  whole,  it  is  more  concise 
than  the  Old  Latin ;  but  it  contains  interpolationa 
and  changes,  many  of  which  mark  the  asceticism  of 
a  late  age:  iL  12-14  (parallel with  Job);  iiL  17-23 
(expansion  of  iii.  14);  vi.  17  fT.  (expansion  of  vi. 
18);  ix.  11, 12;  xii.  13  (et  quia  aeceptuaeras  Deo,, 
neoesse  fuit  ut  tentatio  probaret  te). 

6.  r^Ue  andPlttct  of  QmpoBttion, —The  data 
for  determining  tbe  age  of  the  book  and  the  phut 
where  it  was  compiled  ace  seanly  md  eoasequcntly 
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nry  diflereDt  opinions  have  been  entortained  on 
llMte  points.  Eiclihom  {ICinL  pp.  408  ff.)  phoai 
the  author  after  the  time  of  Dariui  Hyitaapis  with- 
out fixing  any  farther  limit  of  i^  or  oountiy. 
Bertholdt,  insisting  (wrongly)  on  the  supposed  date 
of  the  foundation  of  Ra^  [Ragim],  brings  the 
book  oonsideFably  later  than  Seleucns  Nieator  (dr. 
B.  o.  S50-900),  and  supposes  that  it  was  written 
by  a  Galilean  or  Babylonian  Jew,  from  the  prom- 
faience  given  to  those  districts  in  the  narrative 
{Eud.  pp.  2409,  2500).  De  Wette  leaves  the  date 
undetermined,  but  argues  that  the  author  was  a 
native  of  Palestine  (EinL  §  811).  Ewald  ( Gesehichte, 
iv.  233-238)  fixes  the  composition  in  the  far  East, 
towards  the  dose  of  the  Perrian  period  fdr.  aSO 
B.  c).  Thlt  kst  opinion  is  almost  certainly  eor- 
rpct.  The  superior  and  inferior  limits  of  the  date 
of  the  book  seem  to  be  defined  with  fair  distinct- 
nasi.  On  the  one  hand  the  detailed  doctrine  of 
evil  spirits  points  cleariy  to  some  time  after  the 
Babylonian  Captivity;  and  this  date  is  definitely 
marked  by  the  referance  to  a  new  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, «inot  like  the  firit"  (Tob.  xiv.  5;  comp. 
Ear.  iii.  12).  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  Jews  were  threatened  with  any 
special  danger  when  the  narrative  was  written  (as 
in  Judith),  and  the  manner  in  which  Media  is  men- 
tioned (xiv.  4)  implies  that  the  Penian  monarchy 
was  still  strong.  Thus  its  date  will  fall  somewhere 
within  the  period  between  the  close  of  the  work  of 
Nehemiah  and  the  invasion  of  Alexander  (dr.  b.  c 
430-^34).  'Yh9  contents  of  the  book  furnish  also 
some  clew  to  the  place  where  it  was  written.  Kot 
only  is  there  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  scenes 
described  (Ewald,  p.  23J),  but  the  incidents  have  a 
fecal  coloring.  The  continual  reference  to  alms- 
giving and  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  the  etress 
which  is  hUd  upon  the  right  performance  of  worship 
at  Jerusalem  by  those  who  are  afiy  off  (i.  4),  can 
scarcely  be  due  to  an  efifort  of  imagination,  but 
must  rather  have  been  occasioned  by  the  immediate 
experience  of  the  writer.  Thb  would  su^^gest  that 
he  was  living  out  of  Palestine,  in  some  Persian  eity, 
perhaps  Babylon,  where  his  countrymen  were  ex- 
posed to  the  capridous  crudty  of  heathen  governors, 
and  in  danger  of  neglecting  the  Temple-senrice. 
Glimpses  are  also  given  of  the  presence  of  the  Jews 
at  court,  not  only  in  the  history  (Tob.  i.  22),  but 
also  in  direct  counsel  (xfL  7,  fUf<rHipioy  fiaal\tus 
KoAhy  Kp^€u),  which  better  suit  such  a  position 
than  any  other  (comp.  ziii.  3).  If  these  conjectures 
as  to  the  date  and  place  of  writing  be  correct,  it 
follows  that  we  must  assume  the  existence  of  a  He- 
brew or  Chsldee  original  And  even  if  the  date 
of  the  book  be  brought  much  lower,  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century  b.  c,  which  seems  to 
be  the  ktest  possible  limit,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
it  must  have  been  written  in  some  Aramaic  dialect, 
as  the  Greek  literature  of  Palestine  belongi  to  a 
much  bter  time;  and  the  references  to  Jerusalem 
seem  to  show  that  the  book  could  not  have  been 
composed  in  Egypt  (i.  4,  xiv.  5),  an  inference,  in- 
deed, which  may  be  deduced  from  its  general  con- 
tents. As  long  as  the  book  was  held  to  be  strict 
history  it  was  supposed  that  it  was  written  by  the 
Immediate  actors,  in  accordance  with  the  direction 
sf  the  angd  (xii.  20).  The  passages  where  Tobit 
t  ■  ■  ■ 

•  This  is  expressed  sMU  more  distlnetly  in  Ibe 
^eatlum  (p.  1127,  C,  «d.  Par.  1886):  **Non  sunt 
sasHfiendl  et  hi  [Ubri]  quos  qnMem  ante  Salvatotls  a^ 
vsatom  sonstat  ■esse  ■  ooosoriylBB,  sed  eos  non  rscsptos 
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speaks  in  the  first  person  (i.-lii.  6,  xiU.) 
s^ed  to  hb  authorship.  11m  interrcDiiig  chapleii 
to  Tobit  or  Tobias,  llie  deseripUon  of  tise  dose 
of  the  life  of  Tobit  to  Tobias  (xir.  l-ll);  and  the 
concluding  verses  (xiv.  1S&-15)  to  on«  of  hia  friends 
who  survived  him.  If,  however,  the  hntosical 
character  of  the  narrative  is  set  adde,  these  is  no 
trace  of  the  person  of  the  author. 

6.  HiBtory,  —  The  hbtory  of  the  botk  b  id  the 
main  that  of  the  LSJL  version.     Whik  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  LXX.,  as  a  whole,  were  rcceiied  as 
canonical,  the  book  of  Tobit  was  neeeasarilj  induded 
without  further  inquiry  among  the  books  of  Holy 
Scripture.    [Canon.]    The  peeuibr  merits  of  t  je 
book  contributed  abo  in  no  small  dcjgree  to  gvn 
fin-  it  a  wide  and  hearty  reception.     There  appeals 
to  be  a  dear  refierence  to  it  in  the  I^Uin  reniaei  of 
the  Epbtte  of  Polycarp  (c.  10,  eieemotgma  de  wtortt 
Uberat,  Tob.  iv.  10,  xii.  9).     In  a  oehene  of  the 
Ophites,  if  there  be  no  oomiptkMi  in  the  text,  Tofassa 
appears  among  the  prophets   (Iren.   i.   90,  11). 
Clement  of  Alexandria  {^trouu  ii.  23,  $  189,  r^^ra 
fipax^vs  ii  7/Nx^^  8c8^AeMr€y  eipifffvia,  Tob.  it.  19) 
end  Origen  practically  use  (he  book  as  eaaonieal; 
but  Origen  distinctly  notiees  that  neither  Tobit  nar 
Judith  were  received  by  the  Jews,  and  rests  tlie 
authority  of  Tobit  on  the  usage  of  the 
(A>.  ad  Afrie.  13,  'Zfipatoi  r^  Tmfiia  o* 
....  &AV,  hrtl  xpArrai  r^  Te»/Nf  ol  itucXtf 
trial,  ,  ,  ,  ,  Dt  OttfL  1,  J  14,  T^  rov  T«^^^ 
0i0\^  kimX4yova'iy  ol  ix  wc^tro/Aiyr  ^r  ft^  <V 
9ta0^K^  ....).    Even  Athanasins  when  writing 
without  any  critical  r^rd  to  the  Canon  qsntas 
Tobit  as  Scripture  {ApoL  c.  Arian.  §  11,  ^  ^^ 
yparreu,  Tob.  xii.  7);  but  when  he  gives  a  formal 
list  of  the  sacred  books,  he  definitely  esdtides  it 
from  the  Canon,  and  plaees  it  with  other  apoerjphal 
books  among  the  writings  which  were  **  to  be  read 
by  those  who  were  but  just  entering  on  Christtan 
teaching,  and  desirous  to  be  instmcted  in  the  reies 
of  pbty  "  ( A>.  FesL  p.  1177,  ed.  Migne).     In  the 
Latin  Church  Tobit  found  a  much  more  decided 
acceptance.    Cyprian,  Hilary,  and  Looif^  (fuote  it 
ss  authoritative  (Cypr.  Ih  Oral,  Dam,  32;  Hil 
Pict.  In  Psakn,  exxix.  7;  yet  comp.  PrvL  ia  Pt 
XT. ;  Ludf.  Pro  Athnn.  1.  p.  87 1 ).     AugustnM  in 
dudes  it  with  the  other  apocrypha  of  &e  LXX. 
among  **the  books  which  the  Christian  Chavch 
received  **  {Dt  Doetr.  ChritL  ii.  8) «  and  in  thb 
he  was  followed  by  the  mass  of  the  bter  LatJa 
fathers  [comp.  Canon,  vol.  i.  p.  304,  Ae.].    Aos- 
brose  in  especial  wrote  an  essay  on  Tobiss,  tnating 
of  the  evib  of  usury,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  book 
as  **  prophetic  "  in  the  strongest  terms  {De  TbUd, 
i.  1;  comp.  ffewnim,  vi.  4).    Jerome  however,  Al- 
lowed by  Ruffinus,  maintained  the  purity  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon  of  the  O.  T.,  and,  aa  has  been 
treated  it  very  summarily  (fbr  later 
Canon).    In  modem  times  the  moral  e« 
of  the  book  has  been  rated  hi^ly,  exoepi  in  tl» 
heat  of  controversy.     Lather  pronomeed  it,  if  osily 
a  fiction,  yet  **a  truly  beautifiil,  wholesome,  and 
profitable  fiction,  the  work  of  a  gifted  poet.  .  .  . 
A  book  useful  for  Christian  reading  **  (ap.  FVftrsriia. 
t^nl,  §  11).    The  same  view  b  heM  abo  in  the 
Englidi  Church.     A  passage  from  Tobit  b  quoted 
in  the  Second  Book  it  Homilies  as  the  taadiiBg 


a  Jodssb  redpit  tamen  ^jusden  Baivatorts  ^%] 
The  prefeee  flrom  which  these  words  axe  takia  b  fia^ 
lowed  by  qttstalkmB  from  Wbdon. 
Tout. 
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•oTciie  ir<ilj  GbMt  in  Scripture"  (Of  A!ni8deed8,[ 
L  p.  Jt9l,  cd.  Corm);  and  the  Prajer-book  oflerai 
lennl  indjeatiom  of  the  nine  feeling  of  respect  fur 
rlie  book.  Three  venee  are  retained  among  the 
■mtenees  need  at  the  Ofiertoiy  (Tob.  iv.  7-0);  and 
the  (deface  to  the  Mairiage  Service  ocHitains  a  plain 
•daptatioD  of  Jerome's  venion  d  Tob.  tL  17  (Hi 
namqve  qni  ooi\}iigium  ita  sitscipiunt  ut  Deum  a 
se  et  a  aaa  mente  ezolodant,  et  siue  libidini  ita 
vaoent,  atcnl  cqnns  et  mains  quibos  non  est  iotel- 
ketoa,  babet  potestatem  danionlum  super  eos).  In 
the  First  Rook  of  Edward  YI.  a  reference  to  the 
lilwsini^  of  Tobiaa  and  Sara  bj  Raphael  was  re- 
taiaed  in  the  same  service  from  the  oM  office  in 
pfawe  of  the  present  reference  to  Abraham  and 
8snh ,  and  one  of  the  opening  danaee  of  tlie  Litany, 
hitradoeed  from  the  Saram  Breviary,  is  a  repro- 
ioctioa  of  the  Valgate  venion  of  Tob.  iii.  3  (Ne 
vindictam  aomaa  de  peoeatis  meis,  Deque  reminis- 
csis  ddicta  mea  vel  parratom  meorum). 

7.  RtUgiona  Character.  —  Few  probably  can  read 
the  book  in  the  LXX.  teit  without  assenting 
heartdy  to  the  fiiTorable  judgment  of  Luther  on  its 
merits.  Nowhere  dse  is  there  preserved  so  com- 
plete and  beautiful  a  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of 
the  Jem  after  the  Return.  There  nuy  be  symptoms 
ef  a  tendency  to  formal  righteousness  of  worlu,  but 
SB  yet  the  works  are  painted  as  springing  ih>m  a 
Uviuf;  &tth.  The  devotion  due  to  Jerusalem  is 
united  with  definite  acts  of  charity  (i.  6-8)  and 
with  the  prospect  of  wider  blessings  (xiii.  1 1 ).  The 
iriring  of  alms  is  not  a  mere  scattering  of  wealth, 
bet  a  real  service  of  k>ve  (L  16, 17,  ii.  1-7.  iv.  7-11, 
16),  thoagh  at  times  the  emphsais  which  is  laid 
opoo  the  duty  is  eiaggerated  (as  it  seems)  from 
the  special  dreumstances  in  which  the  writer  was 
pheed  (xii.  9,  xiv.  10).  Of  the  special  precepta  one 
(iv.  15,  h  Mco-cif  fiffitpl  woi^oj^r)  contains  the 
active  aide  of  the  gdden  ruto  of  conduct  (Matt, 
vii.  li),  which  in  this  partial  form  is  found  among 
the  maxims  of  Confucius.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
nqoiaite  tenderness  of  the  portraiture  of  domestic 
life  thai  the  book  excels.  The  partmg  of  Tobias 
«nd  his  mother,  the  eonsoUtion  of  Tobit  (v.  17-22), 
the  affection  of  Ragnel  (rii.  4-S),  the  anxious  wait- 
ing of  the  parents  (x.  1-7),  the  son^s  return  (ix.  4, 
xL),  and  eren  the  ui\Just  suspiciousness  of  the  sor- 
row of  Tobit  and  Anna  (ii.  11-14)  are  painted  with 
a  simplieity  worthy  of  the  best  times  of  the  patri- 
srehs.^  Almost  every  family  relation  is  touched 
upon  with  natural  grace  and  affection:  husband  and 
wife,  parent  and  child,  kinsmen,  near  or  distant, 
naster  and  servant,  are  presented  in  the  most  varied 
Ktkm,  and  alwaj-s  with  Ufb-like  power  (iL  13,  14, 
V.  17-22,  rii.  16,  riii.  4-8,  x.  1-7,  xi.  1-13,  i.  22, 
fi.  10,  TiL  8-8,  V.  14,  15,  xiL  l-<»,  Ac.).  Prayer 
haDowB  the  whole  conduct  of  life  (iv.  10,  ri.  17, 
vfiL  5-8,  Ac);  and  even  in  distress  there  is  con- 
ftdenca  that  in  the  end  all  will  be  well  (iv.  6,  14, 
19 ),  though  there  is  no  clear  anticipation  of  a  ftature 
pnonal  existfnee  (iiL  6).  The  most  remarkable 
iootriuk  fSBHiure  in  the  book  is  the  prominence 
^tven  to  the  actkm  of  iplrits .  who,  while  they  are 
sooeeived  to  be  sul^ect  to  the  passions  of  men  and 
■Hterial  influences  (Asmodeus),  are  vet  not  affected 
by  bodily  wants,  and  manifested  only  oy  their  own 
win  (Raphael,  xli.  19).    Powers  of  evil  (9ai/ii^irioir, 

•  la  ttili  connection  may  be  notleed  the  Incident, 
whloh  ii  without  a  iiaraUel  In  SoripCnrs,  and  seems 
iMsa  natural  to  the  West  than  to  the  Buit.  the  com- 
fanlnoship  of  thr  dog  with  Tobias  (v.  16,  xl.  4 :  eooip. 
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irrcvfui  woinip6yy  iii.  8,  17,  ri.  7,  14, 17)  are  re|» 
resented  an  gaining  the  means  of  irgnring  men  by 
sin  [AsMODKUs],  while  they  are  driven  away  and 
bound  by  the  exercise  of  faith  and  prayer  (riii.  2,  3). 
On  the  other  hand  Raphael  comes  among  men  as 
**  the  healer  *'  (comp.  Dillmann,  Dot  Buck  tlenock^ 
c.  20),  and  by  the  mission  of  God  (iii.  17,  xii.  18), 
mtores  those  whwie  good  actions  he  has  secretly 
watched  (xii.  12,  13),  and  **the  remembrance  of 
whose  prayers  be  has  brought  lieiure  the  Holy  One  ** 
(xii.  12).  This  ministry  of  intercession  is  elsewhere 
expressly  recognised.  Seven  h<Ay  angds,  of  whom 
Raphael  is  one,  are  specially  described  as  those 
**  which  present  the  praj-ers  of  the  saints,  and  which 
go  in  and  out  liefbre  the  glory  of  God  "  (xii.  15). 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  same  sense  of  the  need 
of  some  being  to  interpose  between  (lod  and  man 
that  singtdar  prominence  is  j^ven  to  the  idea  of 
"the  glory  of  God,*'  before  which  these  archangda 
appear  as  priests  in  the  holiest  place  (viii.  15,  xii. 
15):  and  in  one  passage  "the  angel  of  God  "  (v. 
16,  21)  occupies  a  position  closely  resembling  that 
of  the  Word  in  the  I'argums  and  Pbilo  {De  mut^ 
nom.  §  18,  Ac.).  Elsewhere  blessing  is  rendered 
to  "  all  the  holy  angels  '*  (xi.  14,  tvKoyrifidyoi  as 
contrasted  with  th\oyrir6s'  comp.  Luke  L  42), 
who  are  themselves  united  with  *<  the  elect  '*  in  the 
duty  of  praising  God  forever  (riii.  15).  This  men- 
tion of  **  the  elect'*  pointa  to  a  second  doctrinal 
feature  of  the  book,  which  it  shares  with  Baruch 
alone  of  the  apocryphal  writings,  the  firm  belief  in 
a  glorious  restoration  of  the  Jewish  people  (xiv.  5, 
xiii.  9-18).  But  the  restoration  contemplated  is 
national,  and  not  the  work  of  a  universal  Sariour. 
The  Temple  is  described  as  **  consecrated  and  built 
for  all  ages  "  (i.  4),  the  feasts  are  "an  everlasting 
decree  "  (i.  6),  and  when  it  is  restored  "  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  shall  say  .  .  .  Blessed  be  God  which 
hath  extolled  it  for  ever*'  (xiu.  18).  In  all  there 
is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  belief  in  a  personal 
Messiah. 

8.  Comparisons  have  often  been  made  between 
the  book  of  Tobit  and  Job,  but  from  the  outline 
which  has  been  given  it  is  obvious  that  the  resem- 
blance is  only  superficial,  though  Tob.  ii.  14  was 
probably  suggested  by  Job  u.  9,  10,  while  the  dif- 
ferences are  such  as  to  mark  distinct  periods.  In 
Tobit  the  sorrows  of  those  who  are  afHieted  ars 
laid  at  once  in  prayer  before  God,  in  perfect  rell- 
auce  on  his  final  judgment,  and  then  immediately 
relieved  by  Dirine  interposition.  In  Job  the  reid 
conflict  is  in  the  soul  of  the  sufferer,  and  his  relief 
comes  at  length  with  humiliation  and  repentance 
(xiii.  6).  The  one  book  teaches  by  great  thoughts; 
the  other  by  dear  maxinu  translated  into  touching 
incidents.  The  contrast  of  Tobit  and  Judith  is 
still  more  instructive.  These  books  present  two 
pictures  of  Jewish  life  and  leding,  broadly  dis- 
tinguished in  all  their  details,  and  yet  mutually 
illustrative.  The  one  represents  the  exile  prosper- 
ous and  even  powerfU  in  a  strange  land,  exposed 
to  sudden  dangers,  cherishing  his  national  ties, 
and  k)oking  with  unshaken  love  to  the  Holy  City, 
but  still  mainly  occupied  by  the  common  duties  of 
social  life;  the  other  portrays  a  time  of  reproach 
and  peril,  when  national  independence  was  threat- 
ened, and  a  righteous  cause  seemed  to  Justify  un- 


Amhr.  Hexaifm .  ri.  4, 17 :  <*  Kntsi  speefe 
Baphael,  anginas  Tobias  Juvenis  .... 
gt»ti«  ciradlebat  aflwtam  '*). 
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■ernpuloui  tbIot.  The  one  gi?ei  the  popular  ifWal 
of  holinen  of  living,  the  other  of  ooura^  in  daring. 
The  one  reflccU  the  current  feeling  at  the  ckwe  St 
the  Peraian  rule,  the  other  during  the  ttnigt^lee  for 
fireedom. 

9.  Tlie  Ihvt  complete  edition  of  the  book  was  bj 
K.  D.  Ilgen  (Die  Gttck.  TobCt  ,  ,  .  ,  mit  .  .  »  . 
(tfier  EmUiivng  vtnthtn^  Jmi.  1800),  which,  in 
■pite  of  aerious  defects  due  to  the  period  at  which 
it  was  published,  contains  the  most  AiU  discussion 
9f  the  contents.  The  edition  of  Kritzsche  {KxegeL 
Handb,  11.,  Lelpsig,  1853)  is  concise  and  scholaiv 
liice,  but  leaves  some  points  without  illustration. 
In  England  the  book,  like  the  net  of  the  Apocry- 
pha, seems  to  have  fiiUen  into  nxwt  undeserved 
neglect  R  F.  W. 

*  Additional  Literature,  —  Among  the  more 
recent  works  we  may  mention  F.  U.  Reusch,  Das 
Buck  Tolriat  ubtra.  u,  erkiOri,  Freib.  im  Br., 
1857;  H.  Sengelmann,  Daa  Buck  Tolnt  erkldrt, 
Hamb.  1857;  Hitzig,  Zur  Krii.  d.  apokr.  BAchtr 
de»  A.  TeaL,  in  Hilgenfeld's  ZetUckrffl  /.  wiu. 
TheoL,  1860,  pp.  250-261 ;  Hilgenfeld,  in  his  Zeit- 
scAH^,  1862,  pp.  181-198;  Vaihinger,  art.  Tobiat, 
Bud.  du,  in  Herzog's  Rtal-KncykL  zvi.  180  AT. 
(1862);  Ewald,  Gu9h.  d,  Vi4ku  Itratl  (4*  Ausg. 
1864),  iv.  269-274;  NoMeke,  AlUett,  Lit.  (1868), 
pp.  101-109 ;  and  the  /nlroductiant  to  the  O.  T. 
by  KeU  (1859),  p.  708  ff.,  De  Wette  (8*  Ausg., 
bearb.  von  Schrader,  1869),  p.  580  ff.,  and  Darid- 
son  (Lond.  1863),  lii.  366  ff.  A. 

TCKOHEN  Ojh  [te*fc,  menmre]:  SoicKd; 
Alsz.  Boxx^'^'  Thochen).  A  place  mentioned  (1 
Chr.  It.  82  only)  amongst  the  towns  of  Simeon. 
In  the  parallel  list  of  Josh.  (zix.  7)  there  is  noth- 
ing oorresponding  to  Tochen.  The  LXX.,  how- 
ever, adds  the  name  Thakha  between  Remmon 
and  Ether  in  the  latter  passage;  and  it  is  not 
hnpoesible  that  this  may  be  Uie  remnant  of  a 
Tochen  anciently  existing  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
thongh  it  has  been  considered  as  an  indication  of 
Telem.  G. 

TOOAR'MAH  (Hp'phl:  Boffyofid;  [Alex. 
Btpyofta;  in  1  Chr.  i.  B^Boppafi;  Vat.  in  Ei., 
BoiTpo/io,  Stpyoftai]  Thogorma),  A  son  of 
Gomer,  and  brother  of  Ashkenax  and  Riphath 
((Sen.  X.  8).  It  has  been  already  shown  that  To- 
garmah,  as  a  geographieal  term,  is  connected  with 
Annenia,^  and  that  the  subsequent  notices  of  the 
name  (Es.  xxviL  14,  xxxviii.  6 )  accord  with  this  view. 
[Armkxia.]  It  remains  for  us  to  examine  into 
the  ethnology  of  the  Armenians  with  a  view  to 
the  position  assigned  to  them  in  the  Mosaic  table. 
The  most  decisive  statement  respecting  them  in 
ancient  literature  is  furnished  by  Herodotus,  who 
says  that  they  were  Phrygian  colonists,  that  they 
were  armed  in  the  Phrygian  fashion,  and  were  as- 
sociated with  the  Phrygians  under  the  same  oom- 
uander  (Herod,  vii.  73).  The  remark  of  Eudoxus 
(Steph.  Bys.  s.  v.  *A^;AeWa)  that  the  Armenians 
lesemble  ^e  Phrygians  in  many  respects  in  lan- 
gn>go  (rf^  ^rp  woAA&  ^pvyt(ov<n)  tends  in 
^he  same  direction.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  un- 
derstand the  statement  of  Herodotus  as  implying 
BBora  than  a  common  origin  of  the  two  peoples; 
tr,  looking  at  the  general  westward  progress  of  the 
^aphctio  laoes,  and  on  the  central  position  which 

*  The  name  itself  may  possibly  have  ntanoM  to 
for,  according  to  Grimm  {Otaeh.  Beutarh. 

1.  flto),  Tofannsli  comei  Iktim  the  Sanskrit  tokm* 
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Annenia  heM  in  retard  to  tkdr  motfmenijs  am 
should  rather  infar  that  Phrygia  was  ootonixed  fr«m 
Armenia,  than  vice  vtred.  The  Phrygians  wen 
indeed  reputed  to  have  had  their  first  setftlesDcnta 
in  Europe,  and  thence  to  have  iimaid  into  Asia 
(Herod,  vii.  73),  but  this  must  be  regarded  s»  wni- 
ply  a  retrograde  movement  of  a  seetioo  of  tha  fjtut 
Phrygian  race  in  the  dbcetion  of  their  origiiial 
home.  Tl)e  period  of  this  movement  is  ftxied  aob- 
sequently  to  the  Trojan  war  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  680), 
whereas  the  Phrygians  i4>pear  as  an  important 
race  in  Asia  Minor  at  a  fikr  earlier  period  (Stmb. 
vii.  p.  321|  Herod,  vii.  8, 11).  llicre  can  be  Ittlf 
doubt  but  that  they  were  once  the  dominant  race 
in  the  peninsula,  vad  that  they  spread  wcalvrr^ 
from  the  confines  of  Armenia  to  the  sboics  of  the 
iEgsum.  The  Phrygian  language  is  nndoabcodly 
to  be  dassed  with  the  Indo-European  fiunfly.  The 
resemblance  between  woids  in  the  Phrjgian  and 
Greek  tongues  was  noticed  by  the  Greeka  tiiefii- 
selves  (Plat  Ci'algL  p.  410),  and  the  inscriptions 
still  existing  in  the  former  are  decidedly  Indo- 
European  (Rawlinson*s  fferod,  i.  666).  Hie  Ar- 
menian language  presents  many  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  it  from  other  branches  of  the  Indo- 
European  fiunUy;  but  these  may  be  aeeounted  for 
partly  by  the  physical  character  of  the  eoantry, 
and  partly  by  the  huge  amount  of  foreign  admix- 
ture that  it  has  experienced.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  no  hesitation  is  felt  by  philologists  in 
placing  Armenian  among  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages (Pott,  JCtym,  Foreck.  Introd.  p.  92:  Die- 
fenlMch,  Orig.  Ewop.  p.  43).  With  regard  to  the 
ancient  inscriptions  at  Wan,  some  dovbt  exists; 
some  of  them,  but  apparently  not  the  naost  an- 
cient, are  thought  to  bear  a  Turanian  dianMtcr 
(Uyard's  Nin,  and  Bab.  p  402;  Rawliusons 
Herod,  i.  652);  but,  even  were  this  fiaUy  cstal>- 
lished,  it  fails  to  prove  the  Turanian  eharscter  of 
the  popuUtion,  inasmuch  as  they  may  have  been 
set  up  by  foreign  conquerors.  The  Anncsiiaiis 
themselves  have  associated  the  name  of  Togarnoah 
with  their  early  history  in  that  they  lepsuaisit  the 
founder  of  their  race,  Haik,  as  a  son  of  Tbocfpom 
(Moses  Choren.  i.  4,  §§  9-11).  W.  L.  B. 

TCTHU  Onh  [pcrh.  int^m^  fowTy] :  Bomex 
Alex.  %aou'  Thokn),  An  ancestor  of  Samoel  the 
prophet,  perhaps  the  same  as  Toah  (1  Sam.  L  1 ; 
comp.  1  Chr.  ri.  34). 

TCl  Oyh  [•mir] :  %ooh  [Vat.  once  eovov;] 
Alex,  eafi:  7*Aoi).  King  of  Hamath  on  tJie 
Orontes,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  bis  powerfol 
enemy  Uie  Syrian  king  Hadadezer  by  the  araj  of 
David,  sent  his  son  Joram,  or  Hadoram,  to  eon- 
gratuUte  the  victor  and  do  him  bonuige  with 
presents  of  gold  and  silver  and  brass  (8  Siun.  viii. 
9,  10).  **  For  Hadadezer  had  wan  with  Tot,"  and 
Ewald  {Geaek.  iii.  199)  coi\)ectaR8  that  he  may 
have  even  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  vsaalage 
There  was  probably  some  pobcy  in  the  eoodoct  of 
Toi,  and  his  object  may  hare  been,  as  Jooephoi 
says  it  was  {Ant.  vii.  5,  $  4),  to  bay  off  the  con- 
queror with  the  **  vessels  of  ancient  wui'kmansbip  *' 
{cKei^  rqr  hpx^i^  icarao'Cfv^i)  which  he  pi» 
sen  ted. 

TOXA  (^yVI  [a  isorsi]:  %mXA\  [Vat.  %m 


<*  tribe,"  and  ilrma* 
neets  with  BsimfaM  the 
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\aw,  •»««,  e«AcMi:]  ThoUi),  1.  The  Ani- 
lora  ol  IjMchar,  aod  anoeitor  of  the  Tobutet 
;GeB.  ihrt  13;  Num.  xxd.  23;  1  Chr.  vii.  1,  S), 
dio  in  Um  time  of  Dand  Dttmbered  S2,600  men 

2.  Jndge  of  lenel  efter  Abimeleeh  (Jiidg.  z.  1, 
t).  He  It  described  as  ^Hbe  too  of  Puah,  the  aon 
ti  Dodo,  ft  man  of  lanchor.**  In  the  LXX.  and 
Tolg.  be  im  made  the  son  of  Abimeleeh*!  uncle, 

Dodo  (iTl^)  being  coneideied  an  appeOatiTe. 
Bat  Gideon,  Abimeleeh*!  father,  wae  a  Manaisite. 
Teb  judged  Israel  for  twentf-thzee  years  at  Sha- 
■ir  in  Monnt  Ephraim,  where  he  died  and  was 


TOTi AD  CrbVl  [«r^  generation] :  [Vat] 
•svAocia;  [Bom^  Akz.  ewAa3:  Tholad).  One 
of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  89),  which  was 
in  tlie  pnaemsinp  of  tiie  tribe  up  to  David's  reign, 
probablj  to  the  time  of  the  census  taken  by  Joab. 
Id  the  lists  of  Joshua  the  name  is  given  in  Uie 
faflor  form  of  EltTOULD.  6. 

TOTiAITBS,  THE  OyVwn  [from  Tola]  : 
4  e«Ai^  [Vat.  -ei] :  ThoUOta),  The  desoendanU 
of  Tda  the  son  of  Issachar  (Num.  zzvi.  23). 

TOIi'BANES  {TexMM^si  Tvlbanee).  Tb- 
LOC,  one  of  the  porters  in  the  days  of  £ira  (1 
£sdr.  iz.25). 

*  TOLL.     [Tazjm;  Tribute.] 

TOMB.  Although  the  sepulchral  arrange- 
meoli  of  the  Jews  have  necessarily  many  points  of 
sootaci  with  those  of  the  surrounding  nations,  they 
are  stiB  on  the  whole  —  like  everything  else  that 
people  did  —  so  essentially  diflKrent,  that  it  Is  most 
onsBfo  to  attempt  to  eluoidate  them  by  appealing 
to  the  praetice  of  other  races. 

It  hfts  heeo  hitherto  too  much  the  fiuhion  to 
kok  to  Engypt  for  the  prototype  of  every  form  of 
Jewish  art;  but  if  there  is  one  thing  in  the  Old 
Testament  more  clear  than  another,  it  is  the  abso- 
hite  antagonism  between  the  two  peoples,  and  the 
sbhorrenoe  of  everything  Egyptian  that  prevailed 
from  iint  to  last  among  the  Jewish  people.  From 
the  burial  of  Sarah  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen. 
zxiiL  19)  to  the  funeral  rites  prepared  fbr  Dorcas 
(Acts  ix.  37),  there  is  no  mention  of  any  ssrcopli- 
sgns,  or  even  coffin,  in  any  Jewish  burial  No 
pyramid  was  raised  —  no  separate  hypogeum  of  any 
individual  king,  and  what  is  most  to  be  regretted 
by  modem  investigators,  no  inscription  or  pidntlng 
which  either  recorded  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
sr  symbdized  the  religious  feeling  of  the  Jews 
lowvds  the  dead.  It  is  true  of  course  that  Jaoob, 
dying  in  Egypt,  was  embalmed  (Gen.  V.  2),  but  it 
WIS  only  in  order  that  he  might  be  brought  to 
It  entombed  in  the  cave  at  Hebron,  and  Joseph, 
ii  a  natnralised  Egyptian  and  a  ruler  in  the  land, 
WIS  embalmed ;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  as  some- 
lUng  exceptional  that  he  was  put  into  s  coffin,  and 
wss  so  brought  by  the  Israelites  out  of  the  hmd, 
end  hid  with  his  fore&then.  But  these,  like  the 
Miming  of  the  body  of  Saul  [see  Burial],  were 
efeariy  exceptional  eases. 

Stm  less  were  the  rites  of  the  Jews  like  these  of 
Ihe  PiBlasgi  or  Etruscans.  With  that  people  the 
invcs  of  the  dead  were,  or  were  intended  to  be,  in 
*vcry  respect  similar  to  the  homes  of  the  living. 
The  locumo  lay  in  his  robes,  the  wsrrior  tn  his 
sraor,  on  the  bisd  on  which  he  had  *«pased  n  ^^ 
lonopnded  by  the  ftimiture,  the  vessels,  and  the 
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ornaments  which  had  adorned  bis  dac«*ing  whei 
alive,  as  if  he  were  to  live  agun  in  a  nea*  ax>rld. 
with  the  same  wants  and  feelings  as  before,  fi^ 
sides  this,  no  tall  ttel^,  and  no  sepulchral  mound, 
has  yet  been  found  in  the  hills  or  plains  of  Judsa, 
nor  have  we  any  hint  either  In  the  Bible  or  Joee- 
phus  of  any  such  having  existed  which  could  be 
traced  to  a  strictly  Jewish  origin. 

In  very  distinct  contrast  to  all  this,  the  sepul- 
ehnd  rites  of  the  Jews  were  marked  with  the  same 
simidicity  that  characterised  all  their  religious  ob- 
servances. The  body  was  washed  and  anointed 
(Mark  xiv.  8,  zri.  1;  John  xix.  39,  Ac.),  wrapped 
in  a  dean  linen  cloth,  and  borne  without  any 
(hneral  pomp  to  the  grave,  where  it  was  laid  with- 
out any  ceremonial  or  form  of  prayer.  In  addition 
to  this,  with  kings  and  great  persons,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  **  great  burning  '*  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14, 
zxi.  19;  Jer.  zxxiv.  5):  all  these  being  measures 
more  suggested  by  sanitary  exigencies  than  by  any 
hankering  after  ceremonial  pomp. 

This  simplicity  of  rite  led  to  what  may  be 
called  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Jewish 
sepulchres  —  the  dtep  locubu  —  which,  so  &r  as  is 
now  known,  is  universal  in  all  purely  Jewish  rook* 
cut  tombs,  but  hardly  known  elsewhere.  Its  form 
will  be  undentood  by  referring  to  the  annexed  dia- 
gram, r^Hesenting  the  forms  of  Jewish  sepulture. 


No.  1. — DIagzam  of  Jewish  SepolBhrs. 

In  the  i^Mutment  marked  A,  there  are  twelre 
such  kwuli,  about  2  feet  in  width  by  8  feet  h^h. 
On  the  ground-floor  these  generally  open  on  the 
levd  of  the  floor;  when  in  the  upper  story,  as  st 
C,  on  a  ledge  or  platform,  on  which  the  body 
might  be  laid  to  be  anointed,  and  on  whieh  the 
stones  might  rest  whieh  ck)sed  the  outer  end  of 
each  locttlus. 

The  shallow  loculus  is  shown  in  chamber  B,  bat 
was  apparently  only  used  when  sarcophagi  were 
employed,  and  therefore,  so  far  as  we  know,  only 
during  the  Graeeo-Roman  period,  when  foreign  cus- 
toms came  to  be  adopted.  Tlie  shallow  kxsulus 
wo'iM  have  been  singularly  inappropriate  and  in- 
convenient, where  an  unembalmed  body  waa  lair 
out  to  decay  —  as  there  would  evidently  be  no 
means  of  shutting  it  off  tmm  the  rest  of  the 
catacomb.  The  deep  loculus  on  the  other  hand 
was  as  strictly  conformable  with  Jewish  eustoms, 
and  could  easily  be  dkmed  by  a  stone  fitted  to  the 
end  and  luted  into  the  groove  whieh  usually  exists 
there. 

This  fket  is  especially  interesUng  as  it  aflbtds  a 
key  to  much  that  is  otherwise  hard  to  be  andar> 
stood  in  certain  passages  in  the  New  Teatavent 
Thus  in  John  xL  89,  Jesos  says,  **  Tske  aw^  (he 
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ilone,**  aiid  (ver.  41)  **UMy  took  away  the  itone" 
irithout  di£Bculty,  apparenUj;  which  could  hardly 
have  been  the  caae  had  it  been  nich  a  rock  aa 
would  be  mqnired  to  cbae  the  entrance  of  a  cave. 
And  ch.  zx.  1,  the  same  ezpreeiiion  It  ueed,  "  the 
lione  is  taken  away ;  *'  and  though  the  Greek  word 
In  the  other  three  Evangeliete  certainly  implies  that 
It  was  rvlUd  away,  this  would  equally  apply  to  the 
itone  at  the  mouth  of  the  loculus,  into  which  the 
Manes  must  have  then  stooped  down  to  look  in. 
In  &ct  the  whole  narrative  is  infinitely  more  clear 
and  intelligible  \f  we  assume  that  it  was  a  stone 
elosing  the  end  of  a  rock-cut  grave,  than  if  we  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  a  stone  ckising  the  entrance 
or  door  of  a  hypogeum.  In  the  latter  case  the 
stone  to  close  a  door  —  say  6  feet  by  8  feet,  ooukl 
hardly  have  weighed  loss  than  8  or  4  tons,  and 
sould  not  haii-e  been  moved  without  machinery. 

There  is  one  catacomb  —  that  known  as  the 
M  Tombs  of  the  Kings  **  — which  is  ok)sed  by  a 
stone  rolling  across  its  entrance;  but  it  is  the  only 
one,  and  the  immense  amount  of  contrivance  and 
fitting  which  it  has  required  is  sufficient  proof  that 
such  an  arrangement  was  not  applied  to  any  other 
of  the  numerous  rock-tombs  around  Jerusalem,  nor 
could  the  traces  of  it  have  been  obliterated  had  it 
anywhere  existed.  From  the  nature  of  the  open- 
ings where  they  are  natural  caverns,  and  the  orna- 
mental form  of  their  doorways  where  they  are  ar- 
chitecturally adorned,  it  is  evident,  except  in  this 
one  instance,  that  they  could  not  have  been  closed 
by  stones  rolled  across  their  entrances;  and  conse- 
quently it  seems  only  to  be  to  the  closing  of  the 
locuU  that  these  expressions,  can  refer.  But  until 
a  more  careful  and  more  scientific  exf^ration  of 
these  tombs  Is  made  than  has  hitherto  been  given 
to  the  public,  it  is  difficult  to  feel  quite  certain  on 
this  point. 

Although,  therefore,  the  Jews  were  singularly  free 
from  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  funereal  magnifi- 
cence, they  were  at  all  stages  of  their  independent 
existence  an  eminently  burying  people. 

From  the  time  of  thdr  entrance  into  the  Holy 
Land  till  their  expulsion  by  the  Romans,  they  seem 
to  have  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
possession  of  an  undisturbed  resting-plaoe  for  the 
bodies  of  their  dead,  and  in  all  ages  seem  to  have 
shown  tiie  greatest  respect,  if  not  vmeration,  for 
the  sepukhres  of  their  anoeston.  Few,  however, 
•ould  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  rock-cut  tomb.  Taking 
all  that  are  known,  and  all  that  are  likely  to  be 
discovered,  there  are  not  probably  600,  oertainly  not 
1000,  rock-cut  k>culi  In  or  about  Jerusalem,  and 
as  that  city  must  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity  have 
poeseased  a  population  of  fh>m  80,000  to  40,000 
souls,  it  is  evident  that  the  bulk  of  the  people 
must  then,  as  &OW,  have  been  content  with  graves 
lug  in  the  earto ;  but  situated  as  near  the  Holy 
Places  as  their  means  wouki  allow  their  obtaining 
a  plaoe.  The  bodies  of  the  kings  were  buried  cloee 
lo  the  Temple  walls  (Es.  xliii.  7-0),  and  however 
(ittie  they  may  have  done  in  their  life,  the  place  of 
Iheir  burial  Is  carefully  recorded  in  the  Chronicles 
3f  the  Kings,  and  the  cause  why  that  phMse  was 
shoses  is  generally  pomted  out,  as  if  that  record 
was  not  only  the  most  important  evei^,  but  the 
faal  Judgment  on  the  life  of  the  king. 

Tombi  of  the  Patriarchs.  — Turning  from  these 
soDsiderations  to  the  more  strictly  historical  part  of 
tils  sul^ject,  we  find  that  one  of  the  most  striking 
wants  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Is  the  purehase  of 
kihiid  Kphron  the  Hittite  at  Uelvon,  in  which 
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was  the  care  of  l^hpehh,  in  order  Hoi  he  oiigkl 
therein  bury  Sarah  his  wiik,  and  that  it  niij^t  be 
a  sepulchre  for  himself  and  his  children.  Uia  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  privilege  of  burying  there  at 
a  gift  when  ofiered  to  him,  shows  the  importanos 
Abraham  attached  to  the  transaction,  and  his  insist- 
ing on  purchasing  and  paying  lor  it  (Gen.  zxiiL 
90),  in  order  that  it  might  be  ^  made  aure  mtto 
him  for  the  posseasion  of  a  buxying-plsfQe.**  There 
he  and  his  immediate  descendants  were  laid  3,700 
yean  ago,  and  there  they  are  believed  to  rest  now; 
but  no  one  In  modeni  times  baa  seen  tbeir  ra- 
mains,  or  been  aifewed  to  enter  into  the  emm  wfaoe 
they  rest 

A  few  yean  ago,  Signer  Pierotti  aayw,  he  wm 
allowed,  in  company  wiUi  the  Pteha  of  Jerusalem, 
to  descend  the  steps  to  the  iron  grating  that  doses 
the  entrance,  and  to  k)ok  mto  the  cave.  What  be 
seems  to  have  seen  was  —  that  it  was  «  natonl 
ca^-em,  untouched  by  the  chisel  and  masHcred  by 
art  in  any  way.  Those  who  aeoompanied  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  his  visit  to  the  Mosque  were 
not  permitted  to  see  even  this  entisnos.  All  they 
saw  was  the  round  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  Mosqns 
which  admits  light  and  air  to  the  cave  below.  The 
same  round  opening  exists  at  yeby  SamwU  in  tbe 
roof  of  the  reputed  sepulchre  of  the  Prophet  Sam- 
uel, and  at  Jerusalem  there  is  a  similar  opening 
into  the  tomb  under  the  Dome  of  the  roek.  In 
the  former  it  is  used  by  the  pious  votaries  to  drop 
petitions  and  preyen  into  the  tombs  of  petriarefas 
and  prophets.  The  Utter  baring  kist  tbe  tndi- 
tiou  of  its  having  been  a  borying-pkoe,  the  open- 
ing only  now  sen'es  to  admit  light  into  the  eavs 
below. 

Unfortunately  none  of  those  who  havw  visited 
Hebron  have  had  sufikient  architectural  knowledge 
to  be  able  to  say  when  the  church  or  moeqoe  which 
now  stands  above  the  cave  was  erected ;  but  there 
seems  no  great  reason  for  doubting  that  it  is  a 
Byzantine  churah  erected  there  between  the  age  of 
Constantine  and  that  of  Justinian.  From  aneb  in- 
dicatious  as  can  be  gathered,  it  seema  of  the  kler 
period.  On  its  floor  are  sarcophagi  purporting  to 
be  those  of  the  patriarchs;  but,  ss  is  usual  in  east- 
em  tombs,  thejr  are  only  cenotaphs  representing 
those  that  stand  bdow,  anid  which  are  esteemed  too 
sacred  for  the  vulgar  to  approach. 

lliough  it  is  much  more  easy  of  aceesa,  it  Is 
almost  as  difficult  to  ascertain  the  ^^e  of  the  waU 
that  InckMes  the  sacred  precincts  of  these  tombs. 
From  the  aeoount  of  Joeephus  (B.  J.  iv.  7),  it  does 
not  seem  to  hare  existed  in  his  day,  or  be  sorely 
would  hare  mentioned  it;  and  such  a  citadel  eooki 
hardly  fail  to  hare  been  of  warlike  importanee  in 
those  troublous  times.  Besides  this,  we  do  not 
know  of  any  stioh  indosure  endrding  any  loreba 
or  sacred  place  in  Jewish  times,  nor  can  we  con- 
odre  any  moUre  for  so  secluding  these  gravea. 

There  are  not  any  architectural  roouUii^  abool 
this  wall  which  wouU  enable  an  ardiKologist  to 
aj^Noximate  its  date;  and  if  the  bevding  is  as- 
sumed to  be  a  Jewish  anangement  (which  ia  very 
fer  from  being  exdusivdy  the  case),  on  the  oChet 
band  it  may  be  contended  that  no  butti  cased  wall 
•f  Jewish  masonry  exists  anywhere.  Then  is  tn 
fiust  nothing  known  with  sufficient  eiBftneas  tp 
decide  the  question,  but  the  prob^kbilities  certainly 
tend  towards  a  Christian  or  Saraceoie  origin  Ibr  the 
whole  structure  both  internally  and  externaily. 

Aaron  died  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Her  (Nona. 
XX.  98,  xxxiii.  89),  and  «e  are  led  to  mar  br  «• 
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joritd  tiwnft,  thousrh  it  ii  not  so  stated;  and  we 
hare  no  detaib  of  hia  tomb  which  would  lead  us  to 
m^oae  that  anjihing  existed  there  earli^  than  the 
UobammedMi  Kubr  that  uow  cro«-ns  the  bill  over- 
looking Petra,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  extremely 
dmbtlol  wtieUMT  that  is  the  Mount  Hor  where  the 
bigb-prieat  died. 

Moaea  died  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Deut.  xxxiv. 
6), and  was  buried  there,  "but  no  man  knoweth  his 
■^okbre  to  ihia  day,*'  which  is  a  singulitf  utter- 
SDca,  as  betag  the  only  instance  in  the  Old  Testa- 
■NBt  of  a  sepulchre  bcdng  ooooealed,  or  of  one  being 
sdmitted  to  be  uuknown. 

Joshoa  vma  buried  in  his  own  inheritance  in 
Timnath-Serah  (Josh.  xxiv.  30),  and  Samuel  in  his 
evQ  booae  at  Raniah  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1),  an  expression 
which  wa  may  probably  interptet  as  meaning  in 
the  gsrden  attached  to  his  house,  as  it  is  scarcely 
probable  it  would  be  the  dwelling  itself.  We  know, 
howescr^  so  little  of  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  of  that 
sge  cm  the  sal^eet  that  it  is  by  no  means  improb- 
sUe  but  that  it  may  have  been  in  a  ehamber  or 
loeuloa  attached  to  the  dwelling,  and  which,  if 
ekned  by  a  stoue  carefully  oemented  into  its  place, 
would  hsure  prevvited  any  annoyance  from  the  clr- 
fumstaiHy.  Joab  (1  K.  ii.  34)  was  also  buried  "  in 
his  own  iMNtae  in  the  wilderness.'*  In  fact  it  appears 
that  fiuoi  the  time  when  Abraham  establisbed  the 
boryinf-plaoe  of  his  iamily  at  Hebron  till  the  time 
wha  David  fixed  that  of  his  family  in  the  city 
which  bore  his  name,  the  Jewish  rulers  had  no  fixed 
sr  Csmrite  plaoe  of  sepulture.  Each  was  buried  on 
his  own  psoperty,  or  where  he  died,  without  much 
lariog  either  for  the  sanctity  or  oouvenience  of  the 


Thmtb  of  the  Kings.  —  Of  the  twenty-two  kings 
of  Jndah  who  rogned  at  Jerusalem  from  1048  to 
MO  B.  c.,  dereo,  or  exactly  one  half,  were  buried 
in  one  hypogeum  in  the  ^*  city  of  David."  The 
names  of  the  kings  so  lying  together  were  David, 
Solomoa,  Behoboam,  Aby&h,  Asa,  Jeshoshaphat, 
Ahariah,  Amaziah,  Jotham,  Hezekiab,  and  Josiah, 
iDgethcr  with  the  good  priest  Jehoiada.  Of  all 
these  it  is  merdy  ssid  that  they  were  buried  in 
*«the  aepukhres  of  their  fiohers*'  or  "of  the  kings" 
in  the  eity  of' David,  except  of  two — Asa  and  Hez- 
skiah.  or  the  first  it  is  said  (2  Chr.  xvi  14), 
» they  buried  him  in  his  own  sepulchres  which  he 
k.ad  made  Ibr  himself  in  the  city  of  David,  and  laid 
hisB  ID  the  bed  [loculus?],  which  was  filled  with 
iveet  odors  and  divers  spices  prepared  by  the 
spothecariea*  art,  and  they  made  a  very  great  burn- 
ing Ibr  him.*'  It  is  not  quite  clear,  however,  from 
liw,  whether  this  applies  to  a  new  chamber  at- 
to  the  older  sepulchre,  or  to  one  entirely 
though  in  the  same  neighborhood.  Of 
Hcsekiah  it  is  said  (2  Chr.  xxxiL  3d),  they  buried 
him  in  » the  chiefest  [or  highest]  of  the  sepulchres 
y  the  sons  of  David,'*  ss  if  there  were  several  apart- 
«aU  in  the  hypogeum,  though  it  may  merely  be 
.jat  thej  excavated  for  him  a  ehamber  above  the 
ilhan,  ae  we  find  frequently  done  in  Jewish  sep- 


Two  more  of  these  kings  (Jehoram  and  Joash) 
buried  alio  fan  the  city  of  Darid,  •*  but  not  in 
Ihe  sepukhrea  of  the  kings.'*  The  first  because  of 
ibs  sore  diseases  of  which  he  aied  (2  Chr.  xxi.  20); 
te  second  apparently  in  consequence  of  his  disas- 
ioos  end  (8  Chr.  xxiv.  25);  and  one  king,  Uzziah 
(i  Chr.  zxvi.  23),  was  buried  witli  his  fathers  in 
Ihe  *•  field  of  the  burial  of  tlie  kings,"  because  he 
fss  a  Iqier.    All  this  erinces  the  extreme  care  the 
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Jews  took  in  the  selection  of  the  buijtng-pliioi«  of 
their  kings,  and  the  importance  they  attached  to 
the  record.  It  should  aUo  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  highest  honor  which  could  be  bestowed  on  the 
good  priest  Jehoiada  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  16)  was  that 
**  they  buried  him  in  the  city  of  Darid  among  the 
kings,  because  he  had  done  good  in  Israel,  boUi  to- 
vrard  God  and  toward  hia  House.'* 

The  passage  in  Neh.  iii.  16,  and  in  Bx.  xliii.  7, 
0,  together  with  the  reiterated  assertion  of  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  that  these  sepul- 
chres were  situated  in  the  city  of  David,  leave  no 
doubt  but  that  they  were  on  Zion  [see  Jkkusa- 
lkm],  or  the  Eastern  Hill,  and  in  the  immediate 
proximity  of  the  Temple.  They  were  in  fact  cer- 
tainly within  that  ioclosure  now  known  as  the  **  Ha- 
ram  Area" ;  but  if  it  is  asked  on  what  exact  spot, 
we  must  pause  for  fiinher  information  before  a  re- 
ply can  be  given.^ 

This  area  has  been  so  altered  by  Roman,  Chris- 
tian, and  Moslem,  during  the  last  eighteen  centu- 
ries, that,  till  we  can  explore  freely  below  the  sur- 
face, much  that  is  iuta«stiug  must  be  hidden  from 
us.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  the  spot  was 
well  known  during  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  period, 
inasmuch  as  the  sepulchres  were  again  and  again 
opened  as  each  king  died ;  and  from  the  tradition 
that  Uyrcanus  and  Herod  opened  these  sepulchres 
{AnL  xiiL  8,  §  4;  xvi.  7,  §  1).  The  accounts  of 
theae  last  openings  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  some- 
what apocryphal,  resting  only  on  the  authority  of 
Josephus;  but  they  prove  at  least  that  he  consid- 
ered thore  could  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
place.  It  is  very  improbable,  however,  from  what 
we  know  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  Jewish 
sepulchral  rites,  that  any  laige  sum  should  have 
been  buried  in  David's  tomb,  and  ha\-e  escaped  not 
only  the  Persian  invaders,  but  their  own  necessitous 
rulers  in  the  time  of  their  extremest  need.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  Hyrcanus  borrowed  the 
treasure  of  the  Temple,  a^id  invented  this  excuse; 
whereas  the  story  of  Herod's  descent  is  so  like  that 
told  more  than  1,000  years  afterward,  by  Bei^jamin 
of  Tudela,  that  both  may  be  classed  in  the  same 
category.  It  was  a  secret  transaction,  if  it  took 
place,  regarding  which  rumor  might  fiuhion  what 
wondrous  tales  it  pleased,  and  no  one  could  contra- 
dict them;  but  his  baring  built  a  marble  stehf 
{AtU.  xvi.  7,  §  1)  in  front  of  the  tomb  may  have 
been  a  hei  within  the  cognizance  of  Josephus,  and 
would  at  all  events  serve  to  indicate  that  the  sepul- 
chre was  rock-cut,  and  its  site  well  known. 

So  fiff  as  we  can  judge  from  this  and  other  indi- 
cations, it  seems  probable  there  was  originslly  a  nat- 
ural caveni  in  the  rock  in  this  kxaJity,  which  may 
afterward  have  been  improved  by  art,  and  in  the 
sides  of  which  h)culi  were  sunk,  ui  which  the  Ixxlies 
of  the  eleven  kings  and  of  the  good  high-priest  were 
laid,  without  sarcophagi  or  cofi^,  but  "  wound  in 
linen  clothes  with  the  spices,  as  the  manner  of  the 
Jews  is  to  bury  "  (John  xix.  40). 

Besides  the  kings  above  enumerated,  Manasseh 
was,  according  to  the  book  of  Chronicles  (2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  20)  buried  in  his  own  house,  which  the  book 
of  Kings  (2  K.  xxi.  18)  explains  as  the  "  garden  of 
his  own  house,  the  garden  of  Uzza,"  where  his  sou 
Amon  wss  buried,  also,  it  is  said,  in  his  own  sepul- 
chre (ver.  26 ),  but  we  have  nothing  tiut  would  en* 
able  us  to  indicate  where  this  was;  and  Abas,  the 

a  •  8se  note  at  the  end  of  thii  article,  Amsr.  ee 

aw 
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wieked  king,  mi,  ■raonllng  to  tbt  book  of  Chron- 
iein  (S  Chr.  iiTiii.  IJj  ■■  burwd  in  tba  eily.  etm 
hi  JfniBlon,  uid  thtj  bmoKht  bin  not  inla  Uw 
■qnlcbm  of  tba  kingi  of  tttttl"  Tbe  fcet  of 
tb<w  Ihnc  hat  kbi|[i  hitlnE  tmn  Idolifn,  tbouiib 
MiBnfbmwd,  wd  thsir  fairing  ill  tbree  bMo  burlfd 
»[)|)Bmi(ly  in  tile  citj,  prom  what  InpoTtance  ths 
Jen  itUcfaed  to  tba  lociIitT  of  tbe  Kpuichre,  tut 
*1m>  tmdi  to  ibow  tbu  buriit  witbln  Ih«  cllj,  or 
the  inclonin  of  &  dwelling,  wu  not  lo  repuiuT*  to 
tbeir  fnliiiei  m  ii  gtnenaj  luppoied.  It  li  Jut 
pOHllile  tbil  tbe  rock-cut  e^ulcfan  under  the  wcat- 
aii  wsll  of  the  prtMnt  Chureh  of  the  Holj  Sepul- 
vhnnujbe  the  nnuiini  of  luch  ft  eeUMterju  tbat 
,1  wbicb  tbe  widitd  kii^  wan  buried. 
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'     nil,  with  iDuif  atbv  eognate  ■\ 
be  rriegatad  lor  IWlber  iiilbnmlkm ; 

pnent  time  we  faire  not  been  M 
>int{k  Hpulebnl  •xcanlion  about 
on  be  laid  with  eertajntj  to  bekng 
■nlerior  to  Ui*t  of  the   Maccabef^  oi 
na]y,  to  ban  beeo  nmd  fcr  burial  bd 
of  tbe  Roman). 


MaitifToiM 


I  Tomhi  of  tbe  Proplieta  in  the  wi 
of  the  Mount  of  OUtm.  It  hai  erer;  1[ 
hariog  orlginaBj  been  ■  nMonl  eanrn  < 
art,  Mid  with  ID  orteraal  galkfj  •oow 
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n.vt,  into  wbleb  twcDtf-Mven  deep  or  Jewiih  tocnll 
ppKL  Other  cbainben  and  locuii  bare  been  com- 
lienoed  In  other  partt,  and  in  Che  paei*)^  then  are 

jacea  where  manj  other  grava  could  harg  baen 
L.<at«j,  ail  wbich  would  land  to  ihow  that  it  had 
oeaa  dituaed  before  coiopleted,  and  coniequenUj  wai 
I  arj  Tnodsn ;  but  be  tfalt  u  it  maj,  It  hia  no 
irchitecluia]  mouklingi  —  no  nrcophagi  or  ihallow 
UsuU,  nothing  lo  Indicate  a  foreign  oritpn,  and 
'laj  thai!fbre  be  eontidered,  If  not  an  early,  at 

an  Ik  the  moat  eaaaitiall]'  Jewlah  of  the  npnl- 


oartut  eepukhral  euantlon  bring  adorned  with 
arebilectuiaJ  fsatUR*  ar>d  detail*  betnyinK  uoat 
namiMakablj  tlieiT  Qrwk  at  Koman  oriifln,  and 
Biing  th«r  data  eooMquantlj  «  tubaequent  lo  that 
if  the  Maeeabeca;  or  In  other  ironU,  like  erarj 
othir  detail  of  pr»OiriaL1an  architecture  in  Jan- 
bIpd,  they  belong  to  [he  110  jewa  that  dapaed 
him  the  adrent  oS  Pampef  till  the  dcatmction  of 
Iha  fH;  b;  TItua. 
Ormeo-Soman  TumU.  —  Bealdn  the  tombt  abore 
■  an  around  Jeniaalem,  in  the 


platau  to  lh«  north,  a  nnmbv  of  mnerfcabia  mek- 
cut  Hpulchrea,  witfa  mora  or  lea  arehiteetura]  deoo- 
ration,  auffldenl  to  owble  ua  (o  Hostaln  that  tixj 
I  of  newlf  tbe  aawe  i^  and  lo  annt  with 
nr;  tolerable  coofldoica  thi4  the  epoch  lo  which 
ihej  bdong  muat  be  between  the  lolradactioai  of 
Roman  IuBuonc  and  the  deatractiai  of  llw  eilf  b; 
Titnt.  Tba  proof  of  thii  would  be  eatj  if  It  nn 
not  that,  tike  arerTthing  Jewlah,  ths*  i*  a  ittaaA- 
able  ahaaioe  of  inaaiptlana  which  can  be  aaaaoied 
to  In  btigral.  The  eicaTitkiDi  b  the  Valbj  of 
Hinnom  with  Gnek  inmiptiooi  are  ewntiaUialy 
modem,  tba  Inwrlpttau  being  all  of  CfariatiaD  ia^' 
port  and  of  iooh  ■  natnn  la  to  rmder  it  ratrane^ 
doubtM  whether  Ui«  ehvnbcn  wo*  vpoUml  at 
all,  and  not  nthv  tbt  dwellli^  of  akiatta,  and 
oiglnallf  intended  lo  be  und  igr  lUa  patrpoaa 
llieae,  bowarer,  are  ndtfan  the  moat  imparUnt  naf 
tba  n»«t  arohileotuirf —Indacd  none  of  Uuaa  D  ihM 
nllaj  are  ao  remaikabla  aa  tboae  in  the  ethir  luaH 
liea  Juat  ennmeiated.  Tbt  lOOtX  Impertant  of  thoat 
in  the  Vailej  of  BloDom  ia  that   knnni  aa  Iha 
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X  of  Uw  Aponln."  Itliui 


lyrlui  tjpe,  >uch  a  M  Ibu 
Ml  Ho.  i).  Ai  tbe  loni 
tbo  from  Aatpit,  tbb  r 


pun  apKin 


a  of  Uu  IddIc 


turops,  when  it  na  almy*  |j 

uwd   by  tbe  Gneki  with   ■  f" 

quMi-Dorlo   coraice.      Not.  T- 

HiUutudEng    thla,   In    the 

Ibrm   of    tht   Toluta — tbe  •- 

fgg-and-dart   nioaldiiig  be- 

uatb,    Old   ever)!  detail  —  Ho.  4.—  SnOijii  erf  M/t 

it  a   M   diatiiKllj   Konun  obMa  U  Ktaonklxd. 

■Due  tfaet  It  beiongt  fo  M  wrlier  age  Uun  that  of 

Abore  tbe  Cornice  li  a  pjnmid  rising  at  ratber  a 
tiiKp  angle,  and  befn  like  alt  tbe  rest  out  of  Uw 
•olid  rock.     It  maj  Tiirtber  be  leomrkcd  that  ODlf 


mpletcl;  Dolsbed,  tbe  otber  tfam  I 
Dcked  out  (De  Saulcj,  11.  303),  a  ai 
at  would  lead  us  to  suspect  Lbat  tbe  i 
LTo  been  biterrupled  by  the  fiUl  of  Ji 

uch  cataatraphe,  and  this  maj  poaublj  bIm 


^ing   oolj 


It  Tor  tben 


in  Ita  nr,  if 


hM  of  Zccharlah,  a  popular   name 

ia    not  eran  a  shadow  of  tradition 

coniiiti  of  a  aquara  solid  basement, 

fcet  tl  iDcbas  each  way,  and  90  Ibet 

of  thscomia.     On  sah  fi>M  an 

Ionic  ookmn  batwmi  antia,  and 

niDted,  iwt  br  ao  Egrpdaii  ooniee, 

»«tod    t«tbjon.rfpaM7A^ 

ia  evidently  a  niia- 

iiring  rock  by  cuttii^  a  passage  round  It.  It  baa 
~~  interna]  cbamben,  nor  even  the  semblance  of  a 
)tn;.  Froni  vbal  is  known  oT  the  explorationt 
carried  on  bf  M.  Kenan  about  Bjblui,  we  should 
ipect  that  Um  tomb,  properly  so  called,  would  be 
1  eicantioii  in  tbe  pawage  behind  tbe  roonolith  — 
lit  none  such  has  been  found,  probably  it  was 
Ever  hwktd  for  — and  that  this  monolith  b  the 
t\6  or  indicator  of  that  hot.  If  It  is  an,  it  Is  tsry 
Angular,  though  very  Jewish,  tbat  any  one  shotdd 
take  tbe  tnuhle  to  cam  oat  such  a  monument 
without  putting  an  inscription  or  symbol  on  it  to 
irk   its  dntiiiation  or  to  tell  in  whose  hsnoc  it 

'I'be  otiier,  or  so-called  Tomb  of  Abaakm,  figured 

Tol,  I.  p.  IT.  is  somewhat  hunger,  the  base  bdng 

out  31  («t  sqntre  In  plan,  and  |inibably33  or  34 

the  top  or  the  cornice.     Like  the  other,  it  Is  of 

tbe  Komm  Ionic  order,  surmounted  by  a  comieo  of 

[oiilc  t^pei  but  between  tbe  pillan  and  the  cornice 

ilstakably  of  the  Honian   Dorio  order, 

is  introduced,  so  Uomsn  sa  to  be  in  ilaslf  quite 

uffleinit  to  fli  it*  epocb.     It  Is  by  no  toeans  dear 

rbetluT  It  had  originilly  a  pyramldlcsl  top  like  Its 

leighbor.    Tbe  eiiatence  of  a  aqoaie  bknklng  above 

he  coniiee  would  lead  us  to  auq>ect  it  had  not;  at 

the  time  of  lt>  eieavatioa  cr 

ns   removed,  and   the  pnaent 

nected,  raising  its  belgbl 

nrer  nu  reeL      At  the  time   this  waa  done  s 

nher    was   eieanUcd    in  the   base,    we   must 

ime  Ear  sepulchral  purposes,  though  how  a  body 

d  be  IntrodtMsd  throtigta  the  narrow  hole  above 

the  cornice  is  by  d*  meaua  dear,  oei,  if  inserted, 

bow  disposed  of  in  the  two  ray  narrow  loenli  llial 

eilst. 

Tbe  great  intanat  of  thli  eieavation  li  Uiat  Iid- 
mediately  In  rear  of  the  monolith  we  do  fad  jnst 
such  a  sepulchral  eami  as  we  should  expect.  It 
k  called  (he  Tomb  of  Jehoahaphat,  with  about  tlm 
'  of  diaeilminatioa  as  govoned  tbs 
of  the  Dth>a.  out  )>  now  eiuMB  m 


all  evente,  either  a 
•ubaequenlly,  thla  wai 
very  peculiar  lertnlnati 


IharubbUh  ■: 
hitcniilmm 


ibj  til 
nndutlful  Son,  uid  o 


i  but  vrtmiillj 
ilenble  bnatj, 
It  hknUoil  ttj]t  M  tbat  of  Um  Tombf 
of  UuJodgn,  mentkinMl  further  on  — iluimng  thit 


H  I*  etownad  bj  n 


iBlkm.     [n  tt 
puenllj  Dolnubed,  inih 
tor  the  HHcpdon  of  larcf 
pnaUlFwlah  date  tor  tlw 

The  bjpogcuni   known   b  the  Toaitw   of  tb* 

Jnitgn  b  one  of  tba  miat  raniiriuiblg  of  tbc  crt*' 

~~  '  I  mund  JemwIeDi,  contsntng  ■tmit  siilT 

locull,  imuii^  in  thne  itoHn;  tlw  npfVT 

I  iritb  Mfcct  in  front  to  gin  eamrcniat  acRai. 

uid  to  eorport  tbe  ttaia  tbit  cloae)  tlmi:  tb* 

lower  floth  with  the  groani:"  the  whcJe,  miwr- 

qiKiitl)',  to  aBenlutl;  Jewiib  Hut  it  niii;bt  l>e  nl 

■ge  if  it  wen  not  for  ita  dutaoee  from  rhc 

I,  mnd  lU  urhiteetun]  ebarulcr.     The  liUfT, 

((on  itiUd,  la  identioil  with  that  of  Un  ToBb 

'boshnphat.  ud   bm  nathiuK  -le*iih  ibont  ii. 

light  of  conne  be  difficult  to  proiv  tlni,  m  wr 

kuow  10  little  of  whit  Jewlah  irrhitecture  nallj  b: 

e  dn  know  IhM  (he  pedioieiit  ii  man  mm- 

tiiOj  ■  iintk  inteiition  than  inj  other  |wt  of  tboi 


Koniiui  of  the  Tomb  of  Abaalom  hu)  bMa—  pa» 


Ko.  IL  —  Aoffte  of  Tomb  ot 


I.  VroiD  Ht  Sanlr 
I  age,  and  thii  oi 


thcM  two  at  leut  are  of  th 
tt  kaat  niuit  have  been  snbasqnenl  to  the  eieara- 
tion  of  the  monolith :  ao  that  we  maj  kel  perfeetl) 
eattain  that  the  two  itroupa  are  of  one  age,  eren  if 
K  iheuld  not  be  thought  quits  clear  what  that  age 


■«.  0.  —  Pm  4f  Tmk  o(  It.  Jh 


lb  af  thla  gioup,  oalbd  Uiat  o(  St 
Id  Mtnm  the  otim  two,  and  ii 
t  ttamctM.    It  Dooaiata  [ale  riaa) 


Toim 

of  a  fftandah  with  two  Doric  pfSara  in 


Gnek  ordCT  lathn  I 
hhid  thia  ecnm  an  eerera]  apartmenta,  ' 
another  looilitj  we  might  be  juatiSed  in 
rock-cut  n>onaa(«7  a|q)ropriated 


bfade 


Thei 


ith  beveled  bceta  over  ii 
'with  late'  Komaii  Doric  delaila  at  il 
lueiit  to  indicate  its  epoch ;  but  tben  ii  nothing 
elae  about  thcae  tombi  requiring  c^edal  tnentioii. 
ronii  d/  /Itr-od.  —  The  Ual  of  the  great  groupa 
unterated  above  il  tiuX  known  m  the  Tunba  of 
the   Kinga  — X'cMr   u-SiJbin  —  ot   the    Roja 

"  '  ' "   "'  '■""■"  niagnifleeooi 

1  lo  thembr 
Joaepbut,  who  in  dtacribiiig  the  tfaini  wall  mcs 
liona  Ibem  (B,  J.  r.  4,  {  S).  He  alata  that  >•  the 
wall  leaehed  aa  &r  ia  the  Towo  rarphinna,  and 
thai  (oUaded  till  it  aine  oppoeite  the  Motmrneiiti 
(/inoitW)  of  Helena.  II  then  eitended  furtlxT  ta 
-    gmt  length  till   it   paaaed  b"  "-   " '-'-—' 


id  Flan  of 
ttb  ahaUow  Ic 
oH  lui,  It  k 


■I  He.  1  ■  W 
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,'VmDi  of  tbc  King*,"  «le.  We  nun  taai  But 
be  Timet  pKphiniu,  lbs  ille  of  which  li  mj 
.ctenUy  ucfrtaiiird  on  the  ridgii  Abore  lite  Pool 
S'Jxt  J/riMiUi  .-  then  the  HtniinKiit  of  Helen*, 
ud  IfasD  at  BDW  dUUnce  eMtmrd  Uuat  Koyil 

Tbe;  arc  twfcs  iftalD  Dwnthnied  under  tin  title 
•I  'HiHilou  iim^iitr.  tint,  wbni  Ttiu,  iip- 
pdwbinic  fitun  the  north,  ordered  tlie  grouDd  to 
te  elBml  froio  Scopue  — which  ii  (olerablj  well 
known  —  up  (a  tltae  Honument*  oT  Herad  (B.  J. 
•■3>{!>>  ■ndlutlfin  the  draoiption  of  the  cir- 
CBninlbtion  (fi.  J.  t.  ]2,  {  li,  whoe  the;  ire 
BioitJoDed  after  panlng  the  Monument  of  Aninaa 
ud  FDuipej'i  CiiDip,  eridrnll]'  on  the  lidge  whrre 
tVphiniu  aflerwirdi  itood,  ud  oa  the  noitfa  of 
the  tity. 

Then  three  pimge*  nAr  *a  cridentlj  to  ana 
•nd  the  tame  place,  (hat  no  one  would  probablj 


Liubled- 


n  taken 


JniKtiou  with  the  archllectan  —  hut  that  tbeae 
siem*  wen  the  lomba  of  Herod  and  bU  laniily, 
•ere  it  not  br  a  eurioui  contfudictHiii  of  blmieir 
in  iJw  worki  of  Joaephiui,  irhicli  l::ii  led  to  con^- 
enble  cunfiiiiou.  Herod  died  at  Jericho,  and  the 
trotl  [voUilile  ■eoaoiit  {AM.  stii.  8,  {  3)  would  leid  ' 
IS  to  ta\ipan  (it  ia  not  to  lUted)  that  hii  body 
mj  iToui-ht  to  Jerusalem,  whefe  the  ftinenU  pro- 
ceHiuQ  v«  brnied  on  a  eeale  iiid  with  a  niigniG- 
noce  which  would  hare  been  inipoaeible  nt  auch  a 
pii^t  u  -Imcho  without  long  previoua  preparatinii ; 
kjn]  tt  then  gofa  on  to  aej,  ''and  bo  they  went 
i:yU  ilttdin  to  [the]  HetDdintn,  Ibr  there,  hj  hU 
•wnconimauH,  he  waa  to  be  buried  " — eicbt  Madia, 
or  OM  Diile,  being  the  euct  diitanie  Iwtnen  tba 
ntal  palace  and  thoe  tonibe. 

'Hw  other  account  (B.  J.  I.  «3,  ;  9)  npenU  the 
letaih  of  the  proceaikin,  and  ueiiiy  In  tbe  nme 
■Hill,  bat  aubititutei  300  Ibr  8,  which  hai  led  to 
Uie  U4itf  that  he  wiu  buried  it  J^t  Fvrtidi; 
wbse  he  bad  erected  a  piUce  GO  Madia  touth  of 
Jrnaalem.  and  170  frum  Jericba.  Even  then  tbe 
fmcwiou  niuM  ba*e  jjoued  through  Jeniwleni. 
uid  tliti  baHIr  would  bate  been  tba  cam  without 
■ti  t«ng  nieniioiied ;  but  the  great  difficulty  ia  that ' 
Ihrte  ia  no  hint  anywhere  elie  of  Herod'a  intention 
te  be  buried  there,  «i>d  tbe  nioet  extreme  Iniproh- 
alility  that  he  ahould  wiah  to  be  Inierred  ao  Tiir 
bom  the  city  when  aU  hti  predeeeaeora  were  laid . 
TlKugh  it  would  he  nupaidonable  to  alter  the  teit 
in  order  to  meet  any  particular  view,  atili  when  an 
Bolhar  maJtea  two  itatenienta  in  direct  oontiadic- 
tioo  the  one  to  tbe  other,  it  is  lUowabla  to  chooae ' 
the  moat  conformable  with  probsbllltyi  and  Ihii. 
added  to  bii  aMtiion  that  Hood'a  Toniba  were  in 
thia  oeigbbortiood,  aeomi  to  acttle  the  ({ueitlon, 

IV  iRhllcctDre  [wood-cut  No.  8j  eshibiti  the 
aame  LD-ondentood  Ronuui  Doric  anangemrnts  la 
■re  linuid  In  all  theae  tombi,  mixed  wiib  bunchet 
of  gi'M'Oi  "bich  tint  appear  on  Maccabean  coina, 
•nd  liiUgB  which  b  tooi]  and  peculiar,  and,  ao  tti 
M  asytldDg  ia  known  ebewhera,  might  be  of  any 
age.  Its  oonnection,  however,  with  that  of  the 
nmla  of  Jdioahaphit  and  the  J-dgea  Siea  It  U 

Hk  entrance  doorway  of  thia  looib  la  below  the 
^■1  t£  the  gnnind,  and  concealed,  aa  fkr  at  anr- 
iUngcanbe  nid  to  baao  which  ia  uarchitecturaAy 
■faiTied;  and  it  ia  remirliahleaa  the  only  Inatance 
tf  thiaqnaai-cancealnientM  Jeruaatem.  It  la  eloaed 
»/  a  iwry  curloua  and  eUliorata  enntr.ianoe  of  a 
nRtag  atojie,  oAai  daaeriiied,  but  rary  dunnily 


1-OHB 
anawering  Its  pui,dae.     Tbia  alao  H 

of  ill  age,  aa  we  know  from  PsiiviiiLit  that  tlie 
Mmctural  marble  monument  of  Queen  Helena  of 
Adiilieiie  wu  remiirka1<Ie  Ibr  a  einillar  piece  of  mia- 
placed  ingenuity.  Within,  tbe  tomb  oonUats  of  a 
iTitibule  or  entrance-hall  about  90  feet  iquire,  from 
wbleh  three  other  aqiiare  apartntenta  open,  each 
aurrounded  by  deep  loculi.  These  again  poaeeaa  a 
peculiarity  not  known  In  any  other  tonib  alwiit 
.leniaalem,  of  baring  a  aqiiare  spirtnKnt  allher 
beyond  the  bead  of  Uie  loculua  or  on  one  aide:  ia, 
for  initance  (wood-ent  No  S),  A  A  have  their  Inner 
ehanihera  A'  a'  within,  but  B  and  B,  at  b'  b',  on 
one  lide.  \Miat  the  purpoee  of  these  waa  It  la  dlf- 
iicnit  to  gue*v  but  at  all  erenb  it  waa  not  Jewish. 
Bttt  perhnpe  the  nioet  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
the  bypogmim  ia  the  aarcopbagui  chamber  d,  in 
which  two  larcophagl  were  (bund,  one  or  which  waa 
brought  home  by  l)e  Saulcy,  and  ii  now  in  tbe 
Ijiovre.    It  it  of  course  quite  nstuial  that  s  Roman 

have  adopted  tbe  Ronuin  mode  of  arpulture:  and 
ir  this  sud  that  of  Rt.  .laniet  are  tbe  only  sarcophagi 
chamber*  at  -leniialeiH,  tliii  alone  alioidd  tettle  tba 
eoiitroieny :  and  all  eenuuly  tenda  to  make  i> 


ir  ti 


oophagua  i 


r  in  tbe  I.ouvie,  which 
"  It  of  Here 


noat  practical  itluatiation  that  has  yet  conte  to 
light  of  a  theory  which  baa  nceutly  been  tbrcing 
ilaelf  on  tbe  sttention  of  antiqnariana.  According 
to  this  new  view.  It  is  not  necessary  that  furniture. 
ot  articles  which  out  be  conaidered  as  such.  muH 
aliaijji  Ibllow  the  style  of  Che  architecture  ot  tha 
day.  They  mutt  hue  done  >o  simp  in  Kgypt,  ia 
Urease,  or  ia  tbe  Middle  Ages;  but  might  hn* 
detialed  imra  it  at  Rome,  and  may  probably  haw 
done  ao  at  Jerusalem,  among  a  people  who  bad  d> 
art  ot  thrir  own,  aa  waa  the  case  with  the  Jewa. 
The  diaoord  in  hct  may  not  bare  been  more  oHbo- 
tiie  to  them  than  tbe  Luuia  Quatone  fiimiture  la 
(o  us,  with  which  we  adorn  our  Chisiical  and  Gothb 
bmldings  with  auch  coimopoiite  impartiality.  If 
Ihla  h  so.  Uw  aarcophagus  may  hire  been  made  for 
Herod.  If  thia  hypotbeait  ia  not  tenatiie,  it  may 
belong  to  any  sii^e  from  the  time  of  the  Haccabaea 
to  that  of  Juatiiiian,  moat  probably  the  liller,  lor 
it  certunly  is  not  Roman,  and  hai  '' 

with  the  architecture  of  tneae  tonil 
Be  this  aa  it  may,  Iheta  seem 
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looUing  bul  thmt  ill  Uis  inh[t«[un]  toml*  oT  i  bet,  [)kr  ia  b 

/•nmitai  btlonic  to  ttie  igs  of  tbc  Komuia,  like  Hhich  ii  ulterior  lo  Uieir  dif ;  tni  iD  tiM  aptiei- 
(Terjlhing  tlut  luu  j^  Iwn  found  cither  at  Petn,  msui  vhlch  ch  b(  culled  UUadcsl  are  itniaglj 
Bulbee,  Ptimjn,  or  Dimuciu,  or  ei-en  uiou);  the  mvled  witli  the  ImpraM  at  Ibe  peeoBu  InrnM  o' 
atona  sitla  of  tho  Hmitmi.    Thiougboot  Sjtu,  la  |  BonuD  art. 


TOTui  of  Hrltna  of  Adinbm. —  Tbm  Ti 


n  txHiib  It  Jen 


ough  not  on.  v«i- 


ligeoflt  eiliti  — for  tlieiimpte 
C^een  Helena  of  Aduibene  wu  oonrenin  u>  ine 
Jewiab  bitli,  ihe  bsd  not  w  full;  adopted  Jewiih 
bdingi  u  to  think  it  ateamtj  ibe  Hhoubl  be 
burled  under  ground.  On  the  contnrj,  *e  are 
told  that  "ihe  with  her  hrother  were  buried  in  the 
pjramida  which  ahe  had  ordered  to  be  conatnieted 

«.  *,  S  3).     Thii  ii        -        ■  ■      " 
16 ),  who,  bcudea  u 

nrj  apocfjpbal  meciuuiiun  wnica  cloaca  lu  en- 
tfMkce,  ipeaki  ot  it  ■«  ■  T<lf  oi  in  the  lanie  Knee 
tn  which  he  undentanda  the  mauaoLeuni  at  HaJi- 
canaMua  to  have  heen  a  itnictured  tomb,  which 
he  could  not  hare  done  if  thia  were  a  oare,  ai  aome 
haTE  auppoaed. 

The  apeclfication  or  the  loeaiitr  bf  Joaepbua  li  to 
minute  that  ne  have  no  difficullj  in  ai«rtaininf( 
wheteaboula  the  monument  ttood.  It  wat  aituated 
outaide  the  third  wall,  near  a  gate  between  the 
Tower  Pacphinua  and  the  Hojrd  tavema  (fl.  J.  r. 
»,  and  V.  4,  §  3).  Tboe  laat  are  perfectly  known, 
and  the  tower  with  reiy  tolerable  approximata  cer- 
tainty, for  it  wai  pkced  on  the  bi^hat  point  of  the 
in  ohieh  the  Biriiet  Hit- 
ipper  valley  of  the  Kedron ; 
they  were  eoneequentljHther  eiactly  where  marked 
DO  toe  plan  in  i«l  il.  p.  1313,  or  it  may  be  a  tittk 
nore  to  the  eaatward. 

They  remained  aofflciently  enUre  In  the  4tb  oen- 
tuiy  to  form  a  conapicuaua  alject  <n  the  landacape, 
to  be  mentioned  by  Euiehiua,  and  U>  be  remarked 
by  thoae  who  aeeompanled  Sta.  Paula  (Euaeb.  II. 
IS;  Uieani.  EpilnfJi.  Paula)   oo  her  jounxj  la 


There  ia  no  difficulty  la  roralng  a  bdtnfaly  dk- 
linct  idea  of  what  the  tppeaianea  o(  thia  Kmrk- 
able  monument  mual  h;.ve  beoi,  if  we  ompan 
Ihe  ttorda  deacriptive  of  it  in  the  varioai  autbon 

monumentt  In  the  Valley  of  Jefaahaphat.  If 
we  place  together  in  a  row  thne  auch  monu- 
nienla  ai  the  Tomb  of  Zechariah,  tr  ntbs  two 
auch,  with  (he  nionumoit  of  Ataaloaa  bataeeu 
theni,  we  bare  auch  an  edlBoa  aa  wiD  umer  to 
the  Pyramid  of  Joaepbin,  On,  Taphoa  of  Paoia- 
ntaa,  the  Stel^  of  Eusebiua,  or  the  Mauaoleum  ol 
Jerome.  But  it  need  hiidly  be  added,  that  not 
one  of  theae  eipreaiuona  appUea  to  an  nndergnnDd 
eicavation.  According-  to  thit  vie*  of  the  mat- 
ter, the  enlranee  would  he  nnder  the  Ceatral  dp. 
pua,  which  would  thua  form  the  ante^man  lo  the 
two  lateral  pyrvnlda,  hi  one  ot  which  Hdma  ber- 
aelf  repoaed,  and  In  tka  other  tin  nm^na  of  hr 
brother. 

Since  the  dtetruction  of  the  aly  by  TUoa,  soaia 
ot  the  native  inhahitanla  of  Jeniadera  hare  bea  in 
a  poaition  U>  indulge  In  much  aepotchial  magniB- 
eence,  or  perbapa  had  any  taate  for  thia  ckaa  of  dia- 
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The  only 

di»»n(.  bemg. 

that  the  erection  of  the  Wall  of  Agrippia,  whieb 
now  forma  the  caalBn  boundary  et  ths  Ilaniu 
Area,  hu  pDahed  the  oeowtecr  further  toannl  tlte 
KedroD,  or  at  ieaat  cut  ofT  the  npfer  aod  Doblcr 
put  ot  IL  And  the  ODotnetioii  of  the  dty  M 
Ibe  north  haa  enaUad  the  tomba  to  appreaeh 
nearer  the  limita  of  the  modem  toan  tbu  wai 
tba  oaaa  In  the  daya  wheu  Herod  the  Qnwt  mat 
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Udom  of  AdiabenA  were  buried  **  on  the  lide^  Ji 

ttMDOftb." 

Tlie  oolj  remarkable  exception  to  thii  eeKition 
li  that  ^Jendid  Btlaujoleum  which  Conatantiiie 
Heeled  over  what  be  believed  to  be  the  tomb  of 
Gfaiist,  and  whieh  itiU  exists  at  Jerussiem,  known 
to  Woeirms  as  the  Dome  of  the  Bock;  to  Christians 
■i  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 

The  a^nments  for  its  authentidtj  have  alread j 
hsrn  snffideotlj  insisted  upon  in  the  article  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  eeoond  Tolume,  and  its  general  finm 
sod  poattion  abown  in  the  wood'Cut,  p.  1316.  It 
iviil  not^  therefore,  be  necessary  to  go  over  this 
grDood  again.  £ztemalljr  ItB  appearance  was  very 
■ioeh  altered  by  the  repairs  of  Sulaman  the  Mag- 
aifieeol*  wiica  the  eity  had  returned  to  the  posses- 
•on  of  the  Moslems  after  the  retreat  of  tlie  Cru- 
nden,  and  it  baa  eonsequently  lost  much  of  its 
OT%iiial  Bysantine  character;  but  internally  it  re- 
aaina  much  as  it  was  left  by  its  founder;  and  is 
DOW  —  with  the  exoeptkMi  of  a  fow  Indian  tombs 
—  the  naoat  magnificent  sepulehral  monument  in 
Asia,  and  ia,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  most  splendid 
Chrisliaa  sepolchre  in  the  world.«  J.  F. 

*  Oa.  Ihie  suk^ect  one  may  see  also  OivUnaace 
Affvey  V*  Jtrmakm^  pp.  61-70  (Lond.  1865); 
fieMOMS  of  TomU  m  PatesUne,  by  Captain  C  VT. 
Wilson,  in  i^rUrtjf  Statement  of  the  Paletline 
Exficr.  Fumi^  aeoompanied  by  drawings  (Lond. 
1869);  Tobkr.  DenhbUUt&r  am  Jems,  pp.  609- 
835,  and  Dritte  Wamknmg  nack  PaUiaina,  pp. 
U4r-952;  Sepp,  Jet-utaiem  u,  das  heiL  Land,  i. 
il7  £;  Iter.  George  Williams,  HoUf  Cit^  more  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  tombs  in  and  around  Jerusa- 
lem, iU.  189  ff. ;  and  in  this  Dictionaryf  Jeruba- 
LMM,  aseieot  and  modem.  H. 
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onity  of  the  human  race  is  naost  clearly  implied,  if 
Dot  pQsitiTely  asserted,  in  the  Moeaio  writings.  The 
geotfal  declaration,  ^  So  God  created  man  hi  his 
9wn  iaage,  ....  male  and  female  created  He 
them  "  (Gen.  L  87),  is  limited  as  to  the  mode  hi 
which  the  act  was  earried  out,  by  the  subsequent 
nsnative  of  the  creation  of  the  protoplast  Adam, 
who  stood  alone  on  the  earth  amidst  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  until  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  create  *«  an 
bdp-meet  for  him  **  out  of  the  very  substance  of 
his  body  (Gen.  iL  82).  From  this  original  pair 
iprang  the  whole  antediluvian  popuhitiou  of  the 
werld,  and  hence  the  author  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
eoneeived  the  unity  of  the  human  race  to  be  of  the 
■est  rigid  nature  —  not  simply  a  generic  unity,  nor 
sgatn  simply  a  specific  unity  (for  unity  of  spedes 
nay  not  be  ineousistent  with  a  phmlity  of  original 
emtres),  but  a  spedfio  based  upon  a  nunitfieai 
aoity,  the  species  being  nothing  else  than  the  en- 
higsmeni  of  the  IndiHdoaL    Sueh  appears  to  be 

•  •  Tba  aathor  of  this  srtiels  has  introduced  Into 
a  two  petals  of  a  fltTorite  theory  which  Is  original 
mUh  him,  namely,  that  the  Dome  of  the  Book,  or  ttie 
Mosqiw  of  Omar,  and  Goostaattne's  Chweh  of  the 
Voly  Scpokhre  era  identleal ;  and  that  Mount  Uorlah, 
or  Ae  Bsstem  Hill,  aod  Uouot  Zion,  an  identleal : 
lod,  eooee^oently,  that  the  royal  iepulobras  of  Jodah 
vera  sooMwtMn  within  the  present  Haram  Area.  The 
|RMn*  of  oUer  diannt  flram  these  views  have  been 
l^vwB  by  liM  writer  of  this  to  the  artlele  JaaoaAun, 
*  IT.  p.  U80  IT.,  Amer.  ed.  The  aaaertlon  above, 
vUah  has  no  hlstovkal  support,  that  '*  the  Wall,  of 
4frfp|ia  now  ftmne  the  eastsm  boaodary  of  the  Ha- 
isi  Area/'  oootracting  the  ancient  oemstery,  i«  die- 
Beved  by  Capt.  Wamn's  explocatlons,  who  fio  ai  no 
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the  natural  meaning  of  the  first  chapters  of  <jea»' 
sii,  when  taken  by  themselves — much  more  so 
when  read  under  the  reflected  light  of  the  Nem 
Testament;  for  not  only  do  we  meet  with  refer- 
ences to  the  historical  fatst  of  such  an  origin  of  the 
human  raoe  —  e.  ^.  in  St.  Paul's  decku^ion  that 
God  **  hath  made  of  one  blood  every  nation  of  men 
to  dwell  on  all  the  fiuie  of  the  earth  **  ^  (Acts  xviL 
26)  —  but  the  same  is  evidently  implied  in  the  nu- 
merous passages  which  represent  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
counterpart  of  Adam  in  regard  to  the  universality 
of  his  connection  with  the  human  race.  Attempts 
iiave  indeed  been  made  to  show  that  the  idea  of  a 
plurality  of  original  pain  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Mosaic  writings;  but  there  is  a  wide  distincUoD 
between  a  view  not  inconsistent  with,  and  a  view 
drawn  fipom,  the  words  of  the  author:  the  Utter  is 
founded  upon  the  facts  he  relates,  as  well  as  his 
mode  of  reUting  them;  the  former  takes  advantage 
of  the  weaknesses  arising  out  of  a  concise  or  un- 
methodical style  of  composition.  £ven  if  such  a 
view  could  be  sustained  in  reference  to  the  narra- 
tive of  the  original  creation  of  man,  it  must  inevi- 
tably CeuI  in  reference  to  the  history  of  the  repopu- 
lation  of  the  world  in  the  postdiluvian  age;  for 
whatever  objections  may  be  made  to  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  history  of  the  Flood,  it  is  at  all 
events  clear  that  the  historian  believed  in  the  uni- 
venal  destruction  of  the  human  race  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Noah  and  his  fitmily,  and  consequently 
that  the  miity  of  the  human  race  was  once  more 
reduced  to  One  of  a  numerical  character.  To  Noah 
the  historian  traces  up  the  whole  postdiluvian  popr 
ulatiou  of  the  world:  "  These  are  the  three  suns  c( 
Noah:  and  of  them  was  the  whole  earth  ovenpread  " 
CGeu.  iz.  19). 

Unity  of  language  is  assumed  by  the  saered  histo- 
rian apparently  as  a  corollary  of  the  unity  of  race. 
No  explanation  is  given  of  the  origin  of  speech,  but 
its  exercise  is  evid«itly  regarded  as  ooeval  with  tlie 
creation  of  man.  No  support  can  be  obtained  iu 
behalf  of  any  theory  on  this  sul^ect  ikom  the  first 
recorded  instance  of  its  exerciM  (**Adam  gavi> 
names  to  all  cattle*')  for  the  simple  reason  that 
this  notice  is  introductory  to  what  foUows:  ^  but 
for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an  help-meet  for 
him  '*  (Gen.  ii.  80).  It  was  not  so  much  the  inten- 
tion of  the  writer  to  state  the  foct  of  man's  power  ol 
speech,  as  the  foct  of  the  inferiority  of  sll  other  ani- 
mals to  him,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  the 
creation  of  woman.  The  proof  of  that  inferiority  ie 
indeed  meet  appropriately  made  to  consist  in  the 
authoritative  assignment  of  names,  implying  an  act 
of  reflection  on  their  several  natures  ami  capacitiea, 
and  a  recognition  of  the  oflSces  which  they  were  de- 
signed to  fill  in  the  economy  of  the  world*  The 
exercise  of  speech  is  thus  most  happily  eonneetcd 

substructions  In  Jerusalem  mors  aaeient  and  massive 
than  portloos  of  the  flsstem  Wail,  layen  ef  whkh 
remain  insiiu. 

The  Qmrttriy  StaUmtmt  Ma  V.  of  the  Pal.  Bzpl. 
Vund  (pp.  9A6-fl61)  oontalns  an  aoooont,  by  Dr.  Oh. 
Baadreeaki,  of  the  rook-tombs  of  el-Medytk^  a  villsfs 
near  Lydda,  aod  his  reasons  for  identifying  this  sifts 
with  Uodln,  and  theee  tombs,  known  as  KubUr  el-  Ya- 
Aftd,  w*th  the  MaeoalMeaQ  mausoleum.  The  smges 
tioa  appsan  quite  plausible.    [Modoi,  III.  1969.] 

8.  W. 

b  The  force  of  the  Apoetle's  statement  is  laada 
quately  given  in  ttte  A.  V.,  which  gives  **for  to 
dwell  **  as  the  reenlt.  Instead  of  the  direct  ot^t  ol 
the  princioal  verb.* 
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»Hh  the  exereiw  of  reflection,  and  the  rekiionehlp 
between  the  hmer  act  of  the  mind  (X^of  MtiSv' 
tom)  and  the  outward  expreaaion  {\Syot  wpofcfi' 
k6$)  ia  AiUy  recognized.  Speech  being  thus  mbe- 
rent  in  man  aa  a  reflecting  being,  waa  regarded  as 
handed  down  from  &ther  to  ton  by  the  same  process 
of  imitation  bj  which  it  is  still  perpetuated.  What- 
ever divergences  may  have  arisen  in  the  antedilu- 
vian period,  uo  notice  is  taken  of  them,  iuaamuch 
aa  their  eflccts  were  obliterated  by  the  universal  catas- 
trophe of  the  Flood.  The  original  unity  of  speech 
was  restored  in  Noah,  and  would  naturally  he  re- 
tained by  hb  descendants  as  long  aa  they  were  held 
together  by  social  and  local  bonds.  Accordingly 
we  are  mformed  that  for  some  time  ^  the  whole 
■urth  was  of  one  Up  and  the  same  words  '*  (Gen.  zl. 
1),  t.  e.  both  the  vocal  sounds  and  the  vocables 
were  identical  —  an  exhaustive,  but  not,  aa  in  the 
A.  v.,  a  tautologous  description  of  complete  unity. 
Disturbing  causes  were,  bowe\'er,  early  at  work  to 
dissolve  tliis  twofokl  union  of  community  and  speech. 
Tlie  human  family  ^  endeavored  to  check  the  ten- 
dency to  aeparation  by  the  establishment  of  a  great 
central  edifice,  and  a  city  which  shouki  serve  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  whole  world,  lliey  attempted  to 
earry  out  this  prqject  in  the  wide  plain  of  Baby. 
Ionia,  a  locality  admirably  suited  to  such  an  object 
from  the  ph}*sical  and  geographical  peculiarities  of 
the  country.  The  project  waa  defeated  by  the  in- 
terposition of  Jehovah,  who  determined  to  "  con- 
found their  language,  so  that  they  might  not  under- 
stand one  another's  speech."  Contemporaneously 
with,  and  perhaps  as  the  result  of,  this  conftasion 
of  tongues,  the  people  were  scattered  abroad  from 
thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  the 
memory  of  the  great  event  was  preserved  in  the 
name  Babel  (=  confriaion).  The  niiiis  of  the  tower 
are  identified  by  M.  Oppert,  the  highest  authority 
on  Babyk>nian  antiquities,  with  the  basement  of 
the  great  mound  of  BirB-NimrM,  the  ancient  Bor- 
sippa.^ 

Two  points  demand  our  attention  in  reference  to 
this  narrative,  namely,  the  degree  to  which  the  oon- 
fiisk>n  of  tongues  may  be  sup|wsed  to  have  extended, 
and  the  connection  between  the  conftision  of  tongues 
and  the  dispersion  of  nationa.  (1.)  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  assume  that  the  judgment  inflicted  on  the 
buihkn  of  Babel  amoimtod  to  a  kMs,  or  even  a  sus- 
pension, of  articulate  speech.  The  desired  olgect 
would  be  equally  attained  by  a  miraculous  fore- 
ftalment  of  those  dialectical  diflbrenoes  of  bmguage 
which  are  ocMostantly  in  process  of  production,  but 
whieb,  under  ordinary  eireumstanoca,  require  time 
and  variations  of  place  and  habits  to  reach  such  a 
point  of  maturity  that  people  are  unable  to  under- 
stand one  another^s  speech.  The  elements  of  the 
me  original  language  may  have  remained,  but  so 
Jisguised  by  variations  of  pronunciation,  and  by  the 
iutioduction  of  new  combinations,^  as  to  be  practi- 
aitty  obliterated.  Each  section  of  the  human  fam- 
.y  may  have  spoken  a  tongue  unintelligible  to  the 
emainder,  and  yet  containing  a  substratum  which 
was  common  to  all.  Our  own  experience  sufltees 
to  show  bow  completely  even  dialectical  dtfiferences 
render  strsngen  unintelligible  to  one  another;  and 
tf  we  ftirther  take  into  consideration  the  diflferenoes 

•  Tb«  |nfq)eet  has  been  restricted  by  certain  critics 
^  the  Hamites,  or,  at  all  evanti,  to  a  mere  aectioa  of 
Jm  human  race.  This  and  various  other  qnestioas 
tflslDf  out  of  the  narratlva  are  dlscuimd  by  Vltringa 
ji  his  ObMerv.  Saer.  1. 1,  }}  3-8 ;  6,  %%  \-A.  Although 
ttae  nstitedon  above  notioed  is  not  Irrveoneilable  with 
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of  habits  and  associations,  of  which  dialectical  dif 
ferencea  are  the  exponents,  we  shall  have  do  ditH- 
culty  in  accounting  for  the  result  described  by  the 
sacred  historian.  (2.)  'Ilie  eonfunon  of  tongnes 
and  the  disperdon  of  nations  are  sfioken  of  in  the 
Bible  as  contemporaneous  e\«n(a.  "Sotbeljord 
scattered  them  abroad  "  is  stated  as  the  executor 
of  the  Divine  counsel,  "  Let  us  confound  their  kn- 
gusge.**  The  divogence  of  the  rarious  fiuniliei 
into  distinct  tribes  and  nations  nn  parallel  vrith 
the  diveigeoce  of  speech  into  dialects  and  langnagea, 
and  thus  the  10th  chapter  of  Goiesu  ia  posterior  iu 
historical  sequence  to  the  events  iweorded  in  the 
11th  chapter.  Both  passages  must  be  taken  into 
oonsideratiou  in  any  disquisition  on  the  cariy  f<a-- 
tunes  of  the  human  nee.  We  propose  therefore  to 
inquire,  in  the  fint  place,  how  far  modern  re* 
scardics  into  the  pbenomoia  of  language  favor  th« 
idea  that  there  vras  once  a  time  when  **  the  whole 
earth  was  of  one  speech  and  language ;  '*  aiui,  in 
the  second  pUoe,  whether  the  ethnobgical  views 
exhibited  in  the  Mosaic  table  accord  with  the  evi- 
dence fmulshed  by  history  and  buigui^,  both  in 
regard  to  the  special  laets  recorded  in  it,  and  in  the 
gmeral  Scriptural  view  of  a  historical  or  mure 
properly  a  gentilic  unity  of  the  human  race.  TIkss 
questions,  though  independent,  yet  exercise  a  re- 
flexive influence  on  each  other*s  results.  Unity  of 
speech  does  not  necessarily  involve  unity  of  race, 
nor  yet  vice  vtrta  ;  but  each  enhanees  the  pnAmr 
bility  of  the  other,  and  therefore  the  arguments 
derived  from  language,  i^yaiology,  and  histofy, 
may  ultimately  fbonish  a  cumulative  amount  ol 
probability  which  will  fall  but  little  belov  demon 
stntion. 

(A.)  The  advocate  of  the  hlstorieal  unitj  of  ba* 
gnage  has  to  encounter  two  classes  of  opposlDg 
srgumeots;  one  arising  out  <^  the  diflfereoMs,  the 
other  out  of  the  resemblaoees  of  existing  languages. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  urged  that  the  diflcKnoes 
an  of  so  decisive  aadspeeific  a  character  aa  toplaee 
the  povibility  of  a  oomnon  origin  wholly  out  of 
the  question ;  on  the  other  hand  that  the  reseiu- 
Uauces  do  not  necessitate  the  theory  of  a  historical 
unity,  but  may  be  satisfiictorily  aooountcd  for  on 
psydiolpgical  principles.  It  will  be  our  ol^eci  te 
discuss  the  amount,  the  value,  and  the  probabki 
origin  of  the  varieties  exhibited  by  languages,  with 
a  new  to  meet  the  first  ehws  of  ol^tions.  But 
before  proceeding  to  this,  we  will  make  a  km  re- 
marks on  the  second  daas,  inasmuch  aa  these,  if 
establiahed,  would  nullify  any  ooudusioii  thai  m^t 
be  drawn  from  the  other. 

A  psychok^gical  unity  is  not  necessarily  opposed 
to  a  gentilic  unity.  It  is  perfectiy  open  to  any 
theorist  to  combine  the  two  by  titiiming  that  th« 
language  of  the  one  protoplsst  was  founded  on 
strictiy  psychofegical  principles.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  psychokjgicsl  unity  does  not  neoassitate  a 
gentilic  unity.  It  permits  of  the  theory  of  a  plu- 
rality of  protoplasts,  who  under  the  inflaence  of 
the  same  psyehokigiMl  laws  arrived  at  similar  inde- 
pendent results.  Whether  the  phenomena  of  lan- 
guage are  consistent  with  such  a  theory,  we  think 
extremely  doubtful;  certainly  they  cannot  furnish 
the  basis  of  it.     The  whole  question  (rf  the  origia 


the  text,  it  Intarfeies  with  the  ulterior  ot^t  for  - 
the  narrative  was  probably  inserted,  namely,  to 
cile  the  maniflbst  diversity  of  laoguafe  with  die  I 
an  original  unity, 
fr  See  the  AppendU  to  Ods  artleia. 
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il  iwyigw  liasi  bejoud  Uia  pale  of  hM^ri*^  pnxj^ 
lud  attjr  theurj  oouuected  with  it  admito  ueiiber 
d  being  proved  uor  diaproved.  We  luiow,  m  a 
matt  IT  of  fiMst,  tliai  language  ia  oommimioartd  fvom 
one  gmaration  to  anoUicr  aoleljr  by  force  of  iniiUt- 
tjoo,  aad  that  there  ia  no  {day  wliataver  for  the  in- 
feative  fMultj  in  relereiioe  to  it.  But  in  what 
oaniur  the  anbatanee  of  language  waa  original^ 
pcodoead,  wa  d^  not  know.  No  aiguioent  can  be 
doived  i^ainai  the  oommon  origin  from  analogiea 
dtawn  kam  the  animal  world,  aud  wiutu  E*ro<^or 
Agiaais  comparea  aimilaritiea  of  language  with 
thoae  of  the  otiea  of  animala  {v.  Bohlen^i  Inttvd.  lu 
Ot».  ii.  278),  lie  leafoa  out  of  oonaideration  the 
iiapoitaat  taOi  that  language  ia  not  identical  with 
Mod,  and  that  the  wocda  ot  a  raUoual  beiugi  how- 
cfcr  originallj  pniduoad,  are  peqwtaated  in  »  mau- 
uar  wboUj  diatinct  foom  that  whereby  animala  learn 
to  otter  their  ctiei.  Nor  doea  the  internal  evidence 
rf hngnage  itaelf  reveal  the  myatery  of  ita  origin; 
far  though  e  veij  lai^ge  number  of  worda  may  be 
rafarred  either  direoily  or  mediately  to  the  prin- 
etple  of  ooomatopau^  then  are  othera,  aa,  for  in- 
•tanoe,  the  fiat  and  aeoond  penonal  pronouna,  which 
do  Doit  admit  of  auch  an  expUuation.  In  short, 
tliia  and  other  similar  theoriea  cannot  be  neoonciled 
with  the  intiinata  connection  evidently  existing  be- 
tween reaaoQ  and  speech,  aud  which  ia  so  wdl  exp 
pfiasBil  ia  the  Greek  language  by  the  application 
of  the  term  xiyas  to  each,  reason  being  nothing 
sisa  than  inward  speech,  and  speech  nothing  else 
than  outward  reason,  neither  of  them  posneaiiing  an 
independent  existenoe  without  the  either.  Aa  we 
esneeive  that  the  paychological,  aa  opposed  to  the 
^j/ni^^  unity  iuvoLvea  questions  connected  with  the 
origyi  of  '*^g"»g^.  we  can  only  aay  that  in  this  re* 
qiect  ii  fidla  outaide  the  range  of  our  inquiry. 

Re«erting  to  the  other  class  of  objectioua,  we 
proceed  to  review  the  extent  of  the  dil&rences  ob- 
ssrvafale  in  the  knguagea  of  the  world,  in  order  to 
aaoertein  whether  Uxj  are  such  aa  to  preclude  the 
of  a  commim  origin.  Such  a  review 
Deeensarily  be  impeifoct,  both  from  the  mag- 
nitade  of  the  satjlect,  and  also  from  the  position  ^ 
the  ttnguistie  asioioe  itaelf^  whieh  aa  yet  haa  hardly 
advanttd  beyond  the  stage  of  infoncy.  On  the 
htter  point  we  woold  observe  that  the  moat  hup(»- 
tant  linhi  between  the  various  language  £uuilies 
may  yet  be  diseovend  in  languages  that  are  either 


or,  at  all  events,  unplaced.  Mean- 
while, no  one  can  doubt  thai  the  tendency  of  all 
li^abtie  resaanh  ia  in  the  dirsction  of  unity. 
AlraMly  it  haa  brought  within  the  bonda  of  a  weli- 
iitaMishiTil  rslationship  langiiagea  ao  nmote  from 
eseh  other  m  extsnud  guise,  in  age,  and  in  geo- 
gnphkal  pooition  ae  Sanskrit  and  £ngliah,  Celtic 
and  Greek.  It  haa  done  the  same  for  other  groups 
of  langnageo  equally  widely  extended,  but  praeent- 
ing  lose  oppMtunities   of  investigation.     It  haa 

between  languages  which  the 
Gseek  ethnologist  would  ^ve  clsssnd  under 
the  head  of  **  barbarian  "  in  reforeuoe  to  each  other, 
aad  even  in  many  inatnnewa  when  the  modem  phi- 
bkgfat  has  anti^paAed  DO  rebtionahip.  TheluMa 
rf  <fiaeovery  therdEbre  point  in  one  dinetion,  and 
hivor  the  expectation  that  the  various  fiuntUes  may 
he  combined  by  the  discovery  of  connecting  links 
hito  a  single  fiuuily,  oompreheudiug  in  its  capacious 
boson  hll  the  languages  of  the  world.  But  should 
SMh  n  result  never  be  attained,  the  probability  of 
a eeounon  origin  would  still  remain  unshaken;  lor 
Jae  friJvre.^naki  ivobably  be  due  to  the  abeeuce. 
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in  many  clnssca  and  famiiiea,  of  that  chain  of  his- 
torical evidence,  which  in  the  caee  of  the  Indt>* 
£uropeau  and  Shemitic  familiw  enables  us  to  tmsa 
their  progress  for  above  3,000  yean.  In  uiauy  lan- 
guages no  literature  at  all,  in  many  othera  no  ancient 
literature  exists,  to  supply  the  philologist  with 
materials  for  comparative  study:  in  these  cases  it 
can  only  be  by  laborious  research  into  existiug 
dialects  that  the  original  forms  of  words  can  be 
detected,  amidst  the  incrustatioos  and  tnnsmuia- 
tions  with  which  time  has  obscured  tbem. 

In  dealing  with  the  phenomena  of  huiguage,  «« 
should  duly  consider  the  pUstic  nature  of  the  nwie- 
rial  out  of  which  it  ia  formed,  and  the  numerous  in- 
fluences to  which  it  is  subject.  Variety  in  unity 
ia  »  general  Uw  of  nature,  to  which  e\eu  the  mosi 
stubborn  physical  substances  yield  a  ready  obe» 
dienoe.    In  Uie  caae  of  language  it  would  be  diffi- 


cult to  lay  any  bomids  to  the  variety  whioh  we 
might  d  priori  expect  it  to  asiunif  For  in  the 
first  pUce  it  is  brought  into  close  contact  with  the 
spirit  of  man,  and  retfects  with  amaziiig  fidelity  ita 
endleas  variations,  adapting  itself  to  the  expressbn 
of  each  foaling,  the  designation  of  each  object,  the 
working  of  each  cast  of  thought  or  stage  of  reason- 
ing power.  Secoudly,  its  sounds  are  sulyect.  to 
external  influeuoea,  such  as  peculiarities  of  Uie 
organ  of  speech,  the  result  either  of  natural  con- 
formation, of  geographical  position,  or  of  habits  of 
lifo  aud  associations  of  an  accidental  character.  In 
the  third  pbuie,  it  is  generally  aflbcted  by  the  state 
of  intellectual  aud  social  culture  of  a  people,  as 
inanifasted  more  especially  in  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  a  standard  literary  dialect,  aud  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  verbal  and  syntactical  structure,  which, 
again  react  on  the  very  core  of  the  word,  and  pro- 
duce a  variety  of  sound-mutations.  lastly,  it  is. 
sul](jevted  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  time  aud  use,  ob- 
literating, as  in  an  old  coin,  the  original  impress  of 
the  word,  reduciug  it  in  bulk,  producing  new  com- 
binations, and  occasiouaily  leading  to  singular  in- 
terchanges of  sound  and  idea.  The  varieties,  re- 
sulting from  the  modifying  influences  above  enu- 
merated, may  be  reduced  to  two  elassps,  according  as 
they  aflbct  the  formal  or  the  radical  elements  of  lan- 
guage. On  each  of  these  sulgeeta  we  propose  te 
make  a  fow  remarks. 

L  Widely  aa  langm^ea  now  difflr  from  each 
other  in  external  form,  the  raw  material  (if  we  may 
use  the  expression)  out  of  which  they  have  sprung 
appeara  to  have  been  in  all  caaea  the  same.  A  sub- 
stratum of  "g"'<Wf4  monosyllabic  route  underlisi 
the  whole  structure,  supplying  the  materials  neoes 
sary  net  only  for  ordinary  predication,  but  also  for 
what  is  usually  termed  the  *'  growth  "  of  language 
out  of  its  [wimary  into  its  more  compUcatsd  forma 
It  is  necessary  to  point  this  out  clearly  in  erdsi 
that  we  may  not  be  led  to  luppoae  that  the  cir 
ments  of  one  huiguage  are  in  themselves  endued 
with  any  greater  vitality  than  those  of  another. 
Such  a  distinction,  if  it  existed,  would  go  for  te 
prove  a  specific  difierenoe  between  lauguagasi 
whioh  could  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  idea  of 
their  oommon  origin.  The  appearance  of  vitality 
arises  out  of  the  manipulation  of  the  roots  by  the 
bnman  mhid,  and  ia  not  inherent  in  the  roote 
themselves. 

Ihe  proofo  of  this  original  equality  are  fumiahed 
by  the  «auguages  thenuelves.  Adopting  for  the 
present  the  threefold  morphological  irlnatiftftatiif 
into  iaolatiug,  agglutinative,  and  »nflMf»ii^g  ]mi« 
guages,  we  shall  find  that  nc  erig^ual  element  exiali 
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n  the  one  which  does  not  tko  eibt  in  the  other. 
With  ngjud  to  the  iaolating  ciaai,  the  termt  ^  mon- 
atylUbic"  end  «'ndioal/'  by  which  it  ia  otber- 
wiM  deieribed,  ue  decisive  m  to  its  chenoter. 
Languages  of  this  ekas  are  wholly  unsosoeptible  of 
pwnmaticel  mutations:  then  is  no  formal  distino* 
tion  between  verb  and  noun,  subttantive  and  ad- 
iectix-e,  preposition  and  ooi^imction :  there  are  no 
iuflsctions,  no  case  or  person  terminations  of  any 
kind:  the  bare  root  forms  the  sole  and  whole  suU 
stanoe  of  the  language.  In  regard  to  the  other  two 
cisisfs,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  two  distinct 
points,  (1)  that  the  formal  elements  represent  roots, 
and  (2)  that  the  roots  both  of  the  formal  and  the 
radical  elements  of  the  word  are  monosyllabic. 
Now,  it  may  be  satisfactorily  proved  by  analysis 
that  all  the  component  parts  of  both  inflecting  and 
agglutinative  languagea  are  reducible  to  two  kinds 
of  roots,  predicable  and  pronominal;  the  former 
supplying  the  material  element  of  verbs,  sQbstan- 
tives,  and  adijectives,  the  latter  that  of  conjunctions, 
prepualtions,  and  particles;  while  each  kind,  but 
more  particularly  the  pronominal,  supply  the  formal 
element,  or,  in  other  words,  the  terminations  of 
verbs,  substantives,  and  ac^ectives.  The  full  proofs 
of  these  assertions  would  involve  nothing  less  than 
a  treatise  on  comparative  grammar:  we  can  do  no 
more  than  adduce  in  the  accompanybig  note  a  few 
illustrations  of  the  various  points  to  which  we  have 
adverted.^*  Whether  the  two  classes  of  roots,  pred- 
icable and  pronominal,  are  further  reducible  to 
one  chMs,  is  a  point  that  has  been  discussed,  but 
haa  not  aa  yet  been  established  (Bopp^s  Compar. 
Gram.  §  105;  Max  Miiller's  Lecturer,  p.  26»). 
We  have  further  to  show  that  the  roots  of  rgglu- 
Unative  and  inflecting  languages  are  monosyllabic. 
This  is  an  acknowledged  characteristic  of  the  Indo- 
European  fkmily ;  monosyllabism  is  indeed  the  only 

•  L  That  prepositions  are  reducible  to  pronominal 
roots  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  butances. 
nw  Greek  as6,  with  its  cognates  the  German  ab  and 
our  qff  is  derived  firam  tb»  demAnstrative  base  a, 
whenm  also  the  Sanikrlt  Apa  (Bopp,  §  1000) ;  wp6  and 
wttpa  are  akin  to  the  Sansk.  prd  and  porA,  secondary 
formations  of  the  abovanBenttoned  &pa  (Aopp,  §  1000). 
The  only  preposition  which  appears  to  S/ring  from  a 
uedieable  base  is  Croju,  with  ite  cognates  dunk  and 
tkroughf  which  are  refiared  to  the  verbal  root  tar  (fiopp. 
1018). 

2.  That  ootOuDottons  are  similarly  reducible  may  be 
Hlostrated  by  the  fiuniUar  inttanoee  of  ^,  guod^  and 
<*  that,"  indURBreDtly  used  as  pronouns  or  ooqjonettons. 
The  Latin  st'  is  connected  with  the  pronoun  n-6t  ;  and 
•S,  together  with  the  Sansk.  yAdi,  with  the  lekitivebaee 
ya  (Bopp,  §994). 

8.  That  the  sufflzee  fonning  the  infleotSons  of  verbs 
and  nouns  are  nothing  else  than  the  rsUos  of  either 
predio&hle  or  pronmninal  roots,  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing instanoes,  drawn  (1)  fixxn  the  Indo-£uropean 
languagee,  and  (2)  from  the  Oral- Altaian  languages.  (1.) 
Tbi  *iu  in  Kimiu  is  conneotid  with  the  root  whence 
"pilng  the  oblique  esses  of  the  perecmal  pronoun  tyA ; 
9ie  -cr  in  iilttt  is  the  remains  of  oil ;  and  the  r  In  iorC 
for  which  an  «.  is  substituted  in  tiSmm)  rspieeente 
the  Sanskrit  ta^  wliloh  rsappears  in  ojrrtfc  and  in  the  ob- 
Hque  cases  of  the  article  (fiopp,  §§  484,  448,  466).  8o 
again,  tiie  -^  in  the  nooiinative  kSyos  repreeents  ttia 
Banskrit  pronominal  root  «a,  and  the  -d  of  the  neuter 
9uid  the  Sanskrit  ta  (Schleicher's  Oompend,  §  246); 
the  genitive  tenminations  .««,  -oco  (originally  .oiroco), 
and  hence  -o»  w  the  Sanskrit  sya,  another  form  of  $a 
ffleliMolier,  f  262) ;  the  dative  (or  more  properly  Jbm 
loeMve)  -M  or  -04  is  referable  to  the  demonalrative 
loot  •  (SohMohar,  %  264) ;  and  the  aecuaative  ^  (orig- 
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fbatura  which  ita  roots  have  in  commoo ;  in  otka 
respects  thaj  exhibit  every  kind  of  variation  fron  a 
uniliteral  root,  auch  aa  t  (sre),  up  to  comlMuataoiis 
of  Ave  letters,  auch  aa  komhU  (sarM/ct-e),  the  total 
number  of  admiaaible  forma  of  tosA,  amouotiBg  to 
no  leaa  than  eight  (Schleicher,  §  906).  in  the 
Shemitio  fiuuily  monoayllai>iam  ia  no|  a  pri 
chaneteriatic  of  the  root;  oo  the  eoatiary,  the 
bal^  atema  exhibit  biayllabiam  with  auch 
able  uniformity,  that  it  would  lead  to  the  imprea- 
aion  that  the  roota  alao  muat  have  been  bbyllabae. 
The  bisyllabism,  however,  of  the  Shemttk  stem  k 
in  reality  tricoosonantalism,  the  vowels  not  fomuBf 
any  part  of  the  essence  of  the  root,  hoi  beinf 
wholly  auUwdinate  to  the  conaonauta.  It  ia  at 
onoe  ai^pareut  that  a  trieonaonantal  and  even  a 
quadrioonaonantal  root  may  be  in  certain  ocmbina* 
tions  unisyllabio.  But  further,  it  ia  more  than 
probable  that  the  triconsonantal  haa  been  evolved 
out  of  a  iHconaonantal  root,  which  must  ueeeasarily 
be  unisyllatMc  if  the  consimanta  atand,  aa  they  in- 
variably do  in  <>  Shemitic  roota,  at  the  begiuung 
and  end  of  the  word.  With  regard  to  the  agglu- 
tinative chMa,  it  may  be  ^oaumed  that  the  aaaie  jaw 
which  we  have  aeen  to  prevail  in  the  isokting  and 
inflecting  classes,  prevails  alao  in  thia,  holdii[^  aa  it 
does  an  intermediate  place  between  thoee  ofipoaite 
poles  in  the  workl  of  language. 

From  the  oonsideration  of  the  crude  matcfials  iA 
language,  we  pass  on  to  the  varieties  exhifcdted  in 
ita  structure,  with  a  new  to  aeoertain  whether  in 
these  there  exiats  any  bar  to  the  idea  of  aa  «r%izkal 
unity.  (1.)  Reverting  to  the  claesifteation  already 
noticed,  we  have  to  obaerve,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  based  ia  the  natuic  ol 
the  connection  existing  between  the  predicable  and 
the  relational  or  inflectional  elements  of  a  word.  In 
the  isolating  class  these  two  are  kept  whoUj  dis- 


inally  .|a)  to  a  pronominal  base,  probablj  owi,  wfakh 
no  longer  appears  in  itb  simple  form  (Sehicielicr,  f  219). 
(2.)  In  the  Ural-Altsian  languages,  we  find  chat  tiM 
terminattons  of  the  verbs,  gerunds,  and  parttripiee  at« 
reforable  to  significant  roots ;  as  in  Turkish  tlie  aecive 
aflU  I  or  <<  to  a  root  sigul^ing  "  to  do  '*  (Kwald, 
SpnchM,  AM.  ii.  27),  and  in  Hungarian  the  Ihctllive 
aflU  t  to  Itf,  "  to  do,"  the  paasiTe  affix  /  to  fe,  <*  to  be- 
come ; "  the  afllx  of  poesibUity  hot  to  Ao/,  "  to  work,^ 
etc.  (Pulssky,  in  PhUoL  Tnuut.  1889,  p.  115). 
b  Honosjllabie  snbstaativee  an  not  nnuaual  la  Urn- 

brew,  aa  instanced  in  3^  f },  etc  It  is  onneeeesary 

to  reipud  theee  aa  tmnoatid  fi»naa  from  U^yllabie 
roota. 


e  That  tlie  Shemltle  laaguagas  ever  aetoaUy  exis««d 
in  a  state  of  monoayllaUam  is  questioned  bj  Kenan, 
partly  because  the  surriving  monosyllabic  laqgnages 
have  never  eumged  from  Uieir  primitive  ecnditlon, 
and  partly  because  lie  coneelvee  sjnthaeb  and  eoti- 
plexity  to  be  anterior  in  the  histrny  of  laagoagr  tc 
analysis  and  simplieity  {Hiu.  Gen,  i.  9g-100).  I'M 
first  of  theee  d^tions  is  based  upon  the  mmamptkn 
tliat  languages  are  developed  only  in  th«  dtreettoo  </ 
syntbetlciam ;  but  thia,  aa  we  shall  hereafter  abo«k 
Is  not  the  on(y  poeatble  fonn  of  developsneat,  and  it  ia 
Just  because  ttie  monosyllabie  langnagse  have  adopted 
another  metlMd  of  perteting  ttMBoaelvae,  that  thaj 
have  remained  in  tlieir  original  stage.  The  seoon4 
objection  seams  to  involve  a  violation  of  dks  natural 
order  of  things,  and  to  be  inconsistMit  with  the  evl* 
denoe  afforded  by  language  iteelf ;  lir,  tbeogh  tbmn  to 
undoubtedly  a  tendency  in  lasgaa«e  to  pass  tnm  Mm 
synthetical  to  tlie  aoalytieal  scafei,  It  ai  no  tase 
from  the  elements  of  Bynthedc  Ibims  that  thay 
have  originally  existed  In  aa  analytleal  steta. 
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tiael:  iHationtl  Ideu  are  ctpwMgd  by  jast»po- 
«tKMi  or  by  tyntaicticml  arnuigeinent,  and  not  by 
ny  eomMiMlioo  of  the  roots.    In  the  egghitlDative 
dot  the  nfetional   etementa  ve  atteehed  to  the 
prindpal  or  predicaUe  theme  by  a  roeohanleal  kind 
of  jaDCtioo,  the  indindnality  of  ceeh  being  pre- 
mntd  even  In  the  oonibined  ttate.  In  the  inflecting 
das  tlw  jnaelloo  ia  of  a  mon  perfect  character, 
lad  may  be  eompared  to  a  chemical  eoiubfaaatton, 
the  predieable  and  relational  elemente  being  ao  fined 
together  aa  to  preeeiit  the  appearance  of  a  aingle 
mA  iadiviaible  word.     It  is  clear  that  there  eziata 
ae  insuperable  barrier  to  original  unity  in  these 
iiflkcnoea,  ftom  the  simple  ftict  that  erery  inflect- 
ing language  must  once  have  been   agglutinati\'e, 
wA  rnnrj  agglutinative  hinguage  once  isolating. 
If  Uie  pvedieable  and  relational  elements  of  an  iso-* 
kdag  language  be  linked   together,  either  to  the 
eje  Of  the  ear,  it  is  rendered  agglutinatlfe;  if  the 
mstefial  aod  formal  parts  are  pronounced  as  one 
word,  eBmiijating,  if  neoeseary,  the  lounds  that 
reMi  incorporation,  the  language  becomes  inflecting. 
(1)  In  the  aeoond  place,  it  should  be  noted  that 
tbae  three  daeaee  are  not  separated    from   each 
ether  by  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation.     Not  only 
does  each    poeeces  in  a  measure  the  qnality  pre- 
dominant In  each  other,  but  moreover  each  grad- 
into   its  neighbor    through    its    bordering 
The  isolating  bnguages  are  not  wholly 
they  avail  themselves  ol  certain  words  as 
Tcktlooal  partidee,  though  these  sUll  retain  else- 
where their  mdependent  character:  they  abo  use 
eompoalte,  though    not  strictly  compound  words. 
Tlw  agglnUnative  are  not  wholly  agglutinative:  the 
Finnish  and   Turkish  classes  of  the  Ural-Altaian 
funOy  are  in  certain  instancea  inflectional,  the  rela- 
taonal  a^loDct   being   folly  incorporated  with  the 
predicable   stem,  and   having  undergone  a  large 
smoont  of  attrition  for  that  purpose.     Nor  again 
srs  the  Inflectional  languages  wholly  inflectional: 
Hsfaieir,  for  instance,  J)0unds  with  agglutinative 
farms,  and    also   avails  itself  Uuxely  of  separate 
partides  for  the  expression  of  reUtional  ideas:  our 
own  language,  though  classed  as  inflectional,  retuns 
oothing  more  than  the  vestiges  of  inflection,  and  is 
in  many  respects  as  isolating  and  juxU^xMitional  as 
say  language  of  that  class.     While,  therefore,  the 
dassiflc^on   holds  good  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
dominant characters  of  the  classes,  it  does  not  imply 
dUfcrenees  of  a  specifle  nature.     (3.)  But  ftirther, 
the  morphological  varieties  of  language  are  not  con- 
loed  to  the  exhibition  of  the  nngle  principle  hitherto 
described.      A   comparison  between   the  westerly 
hnnches  of  the  Ural- Altaian  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Indo-European  on  the  other,  belonging  respec- 
thely  to  the  agglutinative  and  inflectional  classes, 
will  ehow  that  the  quantitative  amount  of  syn- 
thesis is  fully  as  prominent  a  point  of  contrast  as 
die  i{«alttative.     The  combination  of  primary  and 
snbordinate  terms  may  be  more  peiifoot   in  the 
Ijde-Sufopean,  but  It  is  more  extensively  employed 
hi  the  Unl-Altaian  ikmily.    The  former,  for  in- 
stance, appends  to  its  verbal  stems  the  notions  of 
time,  nnmber,  person,  and  occasionally  of  interro- 
gation;  the  latter  fiirther  adds  suffixes  indicative 
of  Mgatinn,  hypothesis,  causativeness,  reflexiveness, 
and  other  similsr  ideaa,  whereby  the  word  is  built 
op  tier  on  tier  to  a  marvelous  extent.     Ilie  former 
spfunds  to  its  substantival  stems  suffixes  of  case 
sad  number;  the  latter  adds  governing  partides, 
mderhif  them  post-positional  instead  of  pre  posi- 
lioiia],  aod  combining  them  syntheticall?  with  the 
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piedieable  stem.  If,  again,  we  compare  the  Shemitio 
with  the  Indo-Eoropean  knguages,  we  shall  find  a 
morphok)gical  distinction  of  an  equally  diverse 
character.  In  the  former  the  grammatical  eatsgory 
is  expresMd  by  internal  vowd-changes,  in  the  latter 
by  external  suffixes.  So  marked  a  distinction  has 
not  unnaturally  been  constituted  the  basis  of  a 
classification,  wherein  the  langoages  that  adopt  this 
system  of  internal  flection  stand  by  themsdves  as  a 
separate  chMS,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which 
either  use  terminational  additions  for  the  same  pur- 
poee,  or  which  dispense  wholly  with  inflectional 
forms  (Bopp*s  Comp,  Or.  i.  109).  The  singular 
use  of  preformatives  in  the  Coptic  language  ii, 
again,  a  naorpbok^ical  peculiarity  of  a  very  decided 
character.  And  even  within  the  same  fomily,  say 
the  Indo-European,  each  language  exhibits  an  idio- 
syncrasy in  its  morphological  character,  whereby  It 
stands  out  apart  from  tbe  other  members  with  a 
dedded  impress  of  individuality.  The  Inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  number  and  character  of  tha 
diflbences  we  have  noticed  is  fovorable,  ntber  than 
otherwise,  to  the  theory  of  an  original  unity.  Start- 
ing finom  the  same  common  ground  of  nwnosyllabie 
roots,  each  language-fiimily  has  carried  out  its  own 
special  line  of  devdopruent,  following  an  original  im- 
pulse, the  causee  and  nature  of  which  must  remidn 
probably  forever  a  matter  of  coi^eeture.  We  can 
perodve,  indeed,  in  a  general  way,  the  adaptation  of 
certain  forms  of  speech  to  certain  states  c^  society. 
The  agglutinative  languages,  for  instance,  seem  to  be 
specially  adapted  to  the  nomadic  state  by  the  prom* 
inence  and  distinctness  with  which  they  eimnciate 
the  leading  idea  in  each  word,  an  arrangement 
whereby  communication  would  be  foeilitated  be- 
tween tribes  or  fiimllles  that  associate  only  at  inter- 
\-als.  We  might  almost  imagine  that  these  langniges 
derived  their  impress  ot  uniformity  and  solidity 
from  the  monotonous  steppes  of  Central  Ada,  ^diioh 
have  in  all  ages  formed  their  proper  habitat.  So, 
again,  the  inflectional  dass  reflects  cultivated 
thought  and  social  organisation,  and  its  langui^^ 
have  hence  been  termed  "state"  or  (Apolitical.*' 
Monosyllabism,  on  tbe  other  hand,  is  pronounced  to 
be  suited  to  the  most  primitive  stage  of  thought  and 
society,  wherdn  the  fomily  or  the  individual  is  the 
standard  by  which  things  are  regulated  (Max  MiiV> 
ler,  in  Phlkm,  of  Hiti.  i.  285).  We  should  hed- 
tate,  however,  to  press  this  theory  as  furnishing  an 
adequate  explanation  of  the  diflbraices  observable  in 
language-fomilies.  The  Indo-European  languages  at- 
tained their  high  oi^nlzation  amid  the  same  scenes 
and  in  the  same  nomad  state  as  those  wherein  the 
agglutinative  languages  were  nurtured,  and  we 
should  be  rather  disposed  to  regard  both  the  language 
and  the  higher  social  status  of  the  former  as  the 
concurrent  results  of  a  higher  mental  oi^iization. 
If  from  words  we  pass  on  to  the  varieties  of  syn- 
tactical arrangement,  the  same  degree  of  analogy 
will  be  found  to  exist  between  class  and  class,  or 
between  fomily  and  fomily  in  the  same  dass;  in 
other  words,  no  peculiarity  exists  in  one  which  does 
not  admit  of  explanation  by  a  comparison  with 
others.  The  abeence  of  all  grammatical  forms  in 
an  isolating  kmguage  necessitates  a  rigid  coUoeatior 
of  the  words  in  a  sentence  according  to  logical  prin- 
dples.  The  same  law  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent 
in  our  own  language,  wherein  the  subject,  verb,  and 
object,  or  the  subject,  copula,  and  predicate,  gener- 
ally hold  thdr  rdative  positions  in  the  order  m- 
hibited,  the  exceptions  to  such  an  arrangement  l«ing 
easily  brought  into  harmouy  with  that  gener.ftl  b«. 
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Ed  tiM  ■KgloUnative  iMif^uagM  the  law  of  Mirnag*- 
mtot  If  that  the  principiM  word  ihoukl  oomo  but 
bi  the  Mntenoe,  every  quaiifjing  cIaum  or  word 
preoeduig  it,  and  being  m  it  wera  nutiuned  by  it. 
The  nyntsctieal  ie  thua  the  revene  of  the  vwbal 
■tructure,  the  prinet|Ml  notion  taking  the  preeedenoe 
in  the  hktter  (li:wald,  Sjirnchw.  Abh,  iL  39).  Then 
in  in  thia  nothing  peouliar  to  thia  claei  of  languages, 
beyond  the  greater  uniformity  with  which  the  ar- 
rangement ia  adhered  to:  it  ia  the  general  rule  in 
the  claaaical,  and  theoociaional  rule  in  certain  of  the 
Teutonic  buiguagea.  In  the  Shemitic  fiunily  the 
nfwae  arrangement  prevaila:  the  qualifying  a4ieo- 
tivea  follow  the  noun  to  which  they  belong,  and 
the  verb  generally  atauda  firtt :  abort  aentenoea  are 
neoeaaitatad  by  aiich  a  collocation,  and  hence  more 
room  ia  allowed  for  the  influenoe  of  emphaaia  in 
deciding  the  order  of  the  aentence.  In  illuatration 
of  grammatical  peculiaritiea,  we  may  notice  that 
In  the  agglutinative  olaaa  a4|eetivea  qualifying 
■ttbetantivea,  or  aubetantivea  ph^ed  in  appoaition 
with  aubetantivea,  remain  undeclined:  in  thia  eaae 
the  prooeaa  may  be  compared  with  the  formation 
of  compound  worda  in  the  Indo-  European  huiguagea, 
where  the  final  memlio'  alone  ia  inflected.  So  again 
the  omiaaton  of  a  plural  termination  in  nouiia  fol- 
lowing a  numeral  may  lie  paralleled  with  a  ainiiUr 
uaage  in  our  own  languaf^e,  where  the  terma 
**  pound  "  or  *'  head  "  are  uaed  colleetively  after  a 
numeral.  We  may  again  cite  the  peculiar  manner 
of  ezpreaamg  the  genitive  in  Hebrew.  Thia  ia 
effected  by  one  of  the  two  following  methoda  — 
pladng  the  governing  noun  in  the  sttUus  conn 
itructmy  or  uaing  the  relative  pronoun  <>  with  a 
prepoaition  before  the  governed  caae.  The  firat  of 
thcae  prooeaaea  appeara  a  atrange  inveraion  of  the 
lawB  of  language;  but  an  examination  into  the 
origin  of  the  adjuneta,  whether  prefiiea  or  affixea, 
uaed  in  other  languagea'tor  the  indication  of  the 
geniUve,  will  abow  that  they  have  a  more  intimate 
connection  with  the  govemuig  than  with  the 
govenied  word,  and  that  they  are  generally  re- 
aolvable  into  either  relative  or  peraonal  pmnouna, 
which  aerve  the  aimple  purpoae  of  connecting  the 
two  worda  together  (Gamett'a  Kuayt^pp.  214^227). 
Th«  wme  end  may  be  gained  by  connecting  the 
w  ■  la  in  pronunciation,  which  would  lead  to  a  rapid 
U'.tcranee  of  the  firit,  and  oonaequently  to  the  changea 
which  are  witneaaed  in  the  ^a4us  (xmtti'uctut.  The 
aecond  or  periphrastic  iNt>oeaa  ia  in  accordance  with 
the  general  method  of  expreaaing  the  gmitive;  for 
the  expreaaion  "  the  Song  which  ia  to  Solomon  " 
atffictly  anawera  to  **  Solomon*a  Song,'*  the  $  repre- 
aenting  (aeoordtng  to  Bopp*a  explanation)  a  com- 
bination of  the  demonatrative  ia  and  the  relative  yo. 
It  ia  thua  that  the  varietiea  of  conatruction  may  be 
abown  to  be  oonaiatent  with  unity  of  law,  and  that 
they  therefore  fumiah  no  argument  againat  a  com- 
mon origin. 

Laatly,  it  may  be  ahown  that  the  varietiea  of 
language  do  not  ariae  ftom  any  oonatitutional  in- 
equality of  vital  energy.     Nothing-  ia  more  remark- 

•         .      • 

fr  The  action  of  thia  law  ia  aa  foUowa :  The  vowela 
mn  divided  into  three  olaaaea,  which  we  maj  term 
anarp,  medial,  and  flat :  the  flrat  and  the  hut  cannot 
be  eenblned  tn  any  ftiliy  formed  word,  but  all  the 
vOfwela  moat  be  dUur  of  Oie  two  flvet,  or  of  the  two 
lael  cleaaaa.  The  auflkna  moat  alw»ya  accord  with 
the  iMt  !■  regard  to  the  qoatlty  of  ite  vowel-aounda^ 
the  neceaaliy  cC  having  double  forma  for  all 
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table  than  the  compenaating  power  appaicntl)  ih 
hereiii  in  all  huiguage,  whereby  it  flnde  the  mutm 
of  reaehing  the  1^  of  the  human  apirit  through  a 
foithfol  adherenee  to  ita  own  guiding  principle. 
The  iaolating  languagea,  being  ahnt  oat  ftom  the 
manifold  advantagea  of  verbal  eompoaStion.  attain 
their  ol^eet  by  multiplied  combinatione  of  ndksal 
aounda,  aaaiated  by  an  eUborate  ayatem  of  aeecntuA- 
tion  and  hitonation.  In  thia  manner  the  €3iiivea 
language  haa  firamed  a  vtoeabulary  Aally  eqnal  to 
the  demanda  made  upon  it;  and  thongfa  this  moils 
of  development  may  not  commend  itself  to  am 
notions  aa  the  moat  eflfeetive  that  can  be  devised, 
yet  it  phdnly  evinces  a  big^  anaeeptibility  ou  the 
part  of  the  linguistic  faculty,  and  a  keen  pereeptioa 
of  the  correspondence  between  eonnd  and  sense. 
Nor  does  the  abeenee  of  inflection  intctftR  wHfa 
the  expreeaion  e^-en  of  the  UKNt  delicate  ahadea  of 
meaning  in  a  eentence;  a  conipeneaUng  reeomee  is 
found  partly  in  a  multiplicity  of  subsidise^  tcrais 
expressive  of  plurality,  motion,  action,  ete^  and 
partly  in  atriet  attention  to  ayntactical  amnfefoent. 
The  agglutinatii^  languagea,  again,  are  deficient 
in  compound  worda,  and  in  thia  respeet  laek  the 
ehttticity  and  expanaiveneiw  of  the  Inde-Eoropeaa 
foniily;  but  they  are  eminently  ayntheCie,  and  no 
one  can  (ail  to  admire  tlie  regulaiity  and  solidity 
with  which  its  worda  are  built  up,  tnSx  on  aofiix, 
and,  when  built  up,  are  aufibaed  with  an  unifermity 
of  tint  by  the  law  of  vowel-hanpony.*  The  Shemitie 
buiguagea  have  worked  out  a  different  principle  of 
growth,  ewlvcd,  not  improbably,  in  the  midst  of  a 
conflict  between  the  systema  of  prefix  and  aoflix, 
whereby  the  atom,  being  aa  it  were  indoasd  at  both 
extremities,  was  precluded  from  all  external  incre- 
ment, and  was  forced  back  into  sach  ebanges  ss 
could  be  effected  by  a  modification  of  its  vowel 
sounds.  But  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the 
ayatem  of  internal  inflection,  it  must  be  coneeded 
that  the  reaulta  are  very  eflbetive,  as  regards  both 
economy  of  material,  and  simplicity  and  dignity  of 
atyle. 

llie  reanlt  of  the  foregoing  observatiiops  is  to 
show  that  the  formal  varieties  of  hmgusge  present 
no  obstacle  to  the  theory  of  a  common  origin. 
Amid  theae  varietiea  there  may  be  dieoemed  mani- 
fest tokens  of  unity  in  the  original  material  oat  of 
which  Unguflge  waa  formed,  in  the  atages  of  feimi^ 
tion  through  which  it  has  pssaed,  in  the  general 
principle  of  grammatical  expreaaion,  and,  favtly,  in 
the  spurit  and  power  displayed  in  the  devdopment 
of  theae  varioua  fbrmationa.  Such  a  leault,  though 
it  does  not  prove  the  unity  of  hmguage  in  nsped 
to  ita  radical  elementa,  nevertheless  tends  to  estab- 
lish the  d  piioti  probability  of  this  unity;  for  if  al 
conneeted  with  the  forma  of  language  maj  be  re- 
ferred to  certain  general  lawa,  if  m^ing  in  thai 
department  owea  ite  origin  to  chance  or  arbitrary 
appointment,  it  aurriy  favora  the  presumption  thai 
the  same  principle  wouM  extend  to  the  formation 
of  the  roots,  which  are  the  very  core  and  kemd  of 
bmgusge.     Here  too  we  might  expsot  to  find  the 
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the  aollzfla  to  meet  the  aharp  or  the  flat 
the  root.  The  piactiee  is  probably  refofable  So 
aame  principle  which  aaaigoed  ao  remarkable  a 
Inenoe  to  the  root.  Aa  the  rDOt  austafaa  the 
•uf&xea,  Iti  vowel-aound  becomea  not  eanatoiatty 
key-note  of  the  whole  atrain,  flicllitating  the 
of  utterance  «o  the  apeaker,  and  of  peieeimsu  to 
baarar,  and  conmnmicatlng  to  the  word  the 
which  ia  ao  chaiaDtarlatfo  ef  the  whole  sti 
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ipenlMi  of  fixed  Uwi  of  Mmio  kind  or  other,  pro* 
ludng  romhi  of  an  ntiifomi  ehanoter;  here  too 
MtaU  varieij  nifty  iioi  be  inoonristait  with  origlnftl 
■nitj. 

IL  Beflxre  entering  on  the  mbjeet  cf  the  radkal 
UaiCHy  ef  hingaagw,  we  muei  espnm  our  eonvio- 
tkm  tlai  the  time  haa  not  yet  ai  rived  for  a  decieire 
•pinioii  aa  ftD  the  poasibflity  of  eeUhltehing  it  by 
proet  Let  ua  briefly  reriew  the  difBcuhiee  that 
bflKt  the  queetion.  Krery  word  as  it  appiian  in 
an  oTj^anie  langm^i^e,  whether  written  or  ipoken, 
if  reaolrable  iDto  two  distinct  elrnieiite,  which  we 
have  termed  predicalile  and  fbrtnal,  the  first  being 
ahat  ia  commonly  called  the  root,  the  aeeond  the 
gnmmaUcftl  termination.  In  point  of  fiict  both  of 
theee  elementa  oonsift  of  independent  roots;  and  in 
aider  to  prove  the  radical  identity  of  two  languages, 
it  must  be  ahown  thai  they  agree  in  both  renpecta, 
that  ia,  in  regard  both  to  the  predicable  and  tlie 
formal  nx>ts.  As  a  matter  of  experience  it  is  found 
that  tfae  Ibrmal  elements,  consisting  for  the  roost 
part  of  prononiinal  bases,  exhibit  a  greater  tenacity 
of  life  than  the  others;  and  hence  agreement  of  in- 
fleetiooal  forms  ia  Justly  regarded  as  ftamishing  a 
itrang  presumption  of  general  radical  identity. 
Kven  foreign  elementa  are  (breed  into  the  formal 
mould  of  the  language  into  wliich  they  are  adopted, 
and  tbua  liear  testimony  to  the  original  character 
of  thai  language.  But  though  such  a  formal  agree- 
ment aapplles  the  philologist  with  a  most  valuable 
instrument  of  investigation,  it  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  subatitote  for  complete  radical  agreement:  this 
voold  still  remain  to  he  proved  by  an  independent 
namination  of  the  pndicahle  elements,  'llie  diifi- 
cuhies  connected  with  these  latter  are  many  and 
Tafied.  Aasmning  that  two  languages  or  bmguage- 
fiuniliei  ate  under  comparison,  the  phonological 
laws  of  each  must  be  investigated  in  order  to  arrive, 
in  the  flrst  place,  at  the  primary  forms  of  words  in 
the  hngoage  in  which  they  ooeur,  and,  in  the  seo- 
ood  place,  at  tfae  corresponding  forms  in  the  Un- 
mat^e  which  constitutes  the  Mother  member  of 
eomparison,  as  done  by  Grimm  for  the  Teutonic  as 
eouipared  with  the  Sanskrit  and  the  classical  hui- 
fuagea.  The  genealogy  of  sound,  as  we  may  term 
it,  moat  be  fbllowed  up  by  a  genealogy  of  significa- 
tion, a  mere  ootward  acc<mlance  of  sound  and  sense 
in  two  tenia  being  of  no  value  whatever,  unless  a 
radteil  alBnity  be  proved  by  an  independent  ei- 
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a  Oikam  was  the  first  to  (Hseover  a  ngnlar  sjston 
at  dJipJacmment  of  eouods  (Jlautvtnekitlnmf)  pervading 
Iba  Oottito  and  Low  German  langoagas  as  compared 
vlth  Oreak  and  Latin.  Aecording  to  this  system,  the 
GothSa  snbacltates  aspirates  for  tennss  (k  fbr  Or.  k  or 
lAt.  c,  M  fbr  (,  and  /  tor  />) ;  tenuss  for  madials  (f  fbr 
^  l»  fir  6,  and  k  tot  f):  and  medlals  for  aspirates 
Ck  te  Or.  cA  or  Ut  A,  </  for  Qr.  M,  and  6  Ibr  Lat/or 
ar.^)({7s«c4.  Deut9.  Sfir»  i.  898).  We  may  Ulnstnta 
Iha  ebsiifss  by  eomparlof  htart  with  ror  or  itapdia ; 
ifcoa  with  tu  ;  Jirt  with  Wfisv  (w4m)t  or  /btktr  with 
later;  ftswwlth  Aio;  Aass  with  y6iw;  go0$t  with  xifv: 
4an  with  $apawm ;  b^ar  with/tro  or  ^pM.  What  has 
aao  doDs  fbr  tiie  Teutonic  languagaa,  has  been 
out  by  Schlslebar  in  Ills  Congmndium  tttt  each 
cf  the  Indo-Kuropean  fkmlly. 
It  la  a  daUeata  qnastloo  to  daelde  wnathar  in  any 
laagoafa  the  onomatopoatio  wards  that  may 
are  erlglial  or  derived.  Nnmaroos  coinddencss 
ad  Sanaa  oeour  In  diflbrant  languages  to 
Uttls  or  no  value  is  attached  by  •tyniologlsts 
.a  Hhm  graond  that  they  era  onomatr»xM>tlo.  But 
ivUsatly  tbaaa  may  have  been  bandea  down  fh»n 
to  faoecatton,  and  firnm  language  to  lan- 


amination  of  tfae  cognate  words  in  each  case.  II 
still  remains  to  be  inquired  how  fiir  the  nltiiniite 
aooordanoe  of  sense  and  sound  may  be  the  result  of 
onomatopaeia,^  of  mere  borrowing,  or  of  a  possible 
mixture  of  langunges  on  equal  terms,  'ilie  final 
stage  in  eiymologkel  inquiiy  is  to  decide  the  limit 
to  which  comparison  may  be  carried  in  the  prim- 
itive strata  of  language  —  in  other  wonts,  how  fiu 
roots,  as  ascertained  from  groupe  of  wMds,  ma^  lie 
compared  with  roots,  and  reduced  to  yet  simpler 
dementary  forms.  Any  flaw  in  the  proceases  abo%'e 
deacribed  will  of  course  invalidate  the  whole  result. 
Even  where  the  philok)gist  is  prodded  with  ample 
materials  fbr  inquiry  in  stores  of  literature  ranging 
over  long  periods  of  time,  much  difificulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  making  good  each  link  in  the  chain 
of  agreement;  and  yet  in  such  cases  the  dialeetio 
varieties  hare  been  Iwpt  within  some  degree  of  re- 
straint by  thtf  existence  of  a  literary  languagBi 
which,  by  impressing  ita  authoritative  stamp  on 
certhhii  terms,  luu  secured  both  their  general  uas 
and  their  external  integrity.  Where  no  literature 
existSi  as  is  the  case  with  tiie  general  mass  of  lan- 
guages in  the  world,  the  difficulties  are  infinitely 
increased  by  the  combined  eflects  of  a  prolific  growth 
of  dialectic  forms,  and  an  absence  of  all  means  of 
tracing  out  their  progress.  Whether  under  these 
circumstances  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  establish 
a  ndical  unity  of  Umguage,  is  a  question  which 
each  penon  must  decide  for  himself.  Much  may 
yet  be  done  by  a  Urger  induction  and  a  scientifid 
analysis  of  languages  that  are  yet  comparatively 
unknown.  The  tendency  hitherto  has  been  to  en- 
large the  limits  of  a  *^  fiimily  "  according  as  the 
elements  of  affinity  have  been  recognised  in  out- 
lying members.  Theee  limits  may  perehance  be 
still  more  enlarged  by  the  discovery  of  connecting 
links  between  the  languagefkmiiies,  whereby  the 
criteria  of  relationship  will  be  modified,  and  new 
elements  of  internal  unity  be  discovered  amid  the- 
manifold  appearances  of  external  diversity. 

Meanwhile  we  must  content  oursel^'es  with  stating 
the  present  position  of  the  linguistic  sdenoe  in  ref- 
erence to  this  important  topic.  In  the  first  plaoe 
the  Indo-European  languages  have  been  reduced  to 
an  acknowledged  and  well-defined  RfLttionship:  they 
form  one  of  the  two  families  included  under  the 
haid  of  *'  inflectional "  in  the  morphological  cfauni- 
ffeatkMi.    The  other  family  in  this  class  is  the  (so- 

guaga,  and  may  have  as  true  a  ganaalogy  as  any  other 
tarns  not  bearing  that  ohaiaotar.     tor  instance,  the 

Hebrew  Ht'a  (^ /)  expresses  in  Its  vary  sound  the 
notion  of  nvaUowlng  or  guiping,  the  word  consisting, 
as  Bannn  has  ramarkad  (H.  O.  i.  400),  of  a  Ungual 
and  a  gnttural,  rapresantiDg  respeetivaiy  the  toogua 
and  the  throat,  which  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
operation  of  swallowing.  In  the  Indo-IBuropean  lao 
guagas  we  meat  with  a  large  class  of  words  contaioing 
the  same  elements  and  oonv0>lng,  more  or  leu,  the 
same  meaning,  such  as  Accxm,  Xixm^i  tigttrioy  Hngua^ 
guiat  "  llek,"  and  otiMra.  Theaa  words  may  hava  had 
a  common  sonree,  but,  because  tb^  am  onomatopoatio 
la  their  clsaraeter,  th^  are  excluded  as  evidenee  of 
radical  afllnlty.  This  axelnsioo  may  be  carried  too 
fiv,  fhoogh  It  is  difficult  to  point  out  whars  It  sbonid 
stop.  But  even  onomatopoeHe  words  bear  a  speeMto 
character,  and  the  names  given  in  ImitatkMi  of  the 
notes  of  birds  differ  materially  In  dlfltoaot  langnafsa, 
apparently  flrom  the  pereepHoo  ef  some  subtle  anaiogy 
with  previously  existing  somids  or  Ideaa.  Tba  eublsel 
is  one  of  grsat  latersst,  and  may  yet  play  an  fanpoctaal 
part  In  the  hlalorr  of  laagasfls^ 
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Mlled)  Sbemide,  the  Umiti  of  whieh  am  not  eqiuJiy 
well  defined,  inaeniuch  m  it  may  be  extended  uver 
what  era  termed  the  sub-Shemitio  languegci,  in 
eluding  the  EicTptien  or  Coptie.  The  criteria  of 
the  proper  Shemitic  ikmily  (i.  e.  the  Aranuean, 
Hebrew,  Arabie,  and  Ethiopic  languagee)  are  dit* 
tinctive  enough;  but  the  oounection  between  the 
Bhemitic  and  the  Egyptian  ia  not  definltelj  eitab- 
liafaed.  Some  philokgitts  are  inclined  to  daini  for 
the  latter  an  Independent  poaition,  intermediate 
between  the  Indo-Kuropean  and  Shemitic  fiuniliei 
(Banaen's  PkiL  of  ffisL  i.  185  ft.).  The  aggluti- 
nati-ye  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  combin<xl 
by  Prof.  M.  MilUer,  in  one  family  named  «« Tu- 
rauian.**  It  is  conceded  that  the  family  bond  in 
this  ease  is  a  loose  one,  and  that  the  agreement  in 
rDots  is  very  partial  {/^ecturrs,  pp.  290-29S).  Many 
philologists  of  high  standing,  and  more  particularly 
Pott  {Ungleieh.  Sfen$eh,  Ra»»en,  p.  288),  deny  the 
family  relationship  altogether,  and  brealc  up  the 
agglutinative  languages  into  a  great  number  of 
fomilies.  Certain  it  is  that  within  the  l^ursnian 
sirde  there  are  languages,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Ural-Altaian,  whi^  ^ow  so  close  an  affinity  to 
each  other  as  to  be  entitled  to  form  a  separate 
division,  either  as  a  fimiily  or  a  sultdivision  of  a 
fiunily:  and  this  being  the  osae,  we  should  hesitate 
to  put  them  on  a  parity  of  fboting  with  the  re> 
mainder  of  the  Turanian  languages.  The  Caucasian 
group  again  difiers  so  widely  f^m  the  other  mem- 
bcrs  of  the  fkmily  as  tu  make  the  relationship  very 
dubious.  The  monosyllabic  languages  of  south- 
eastern  Asia  are  not  included  in  the  Turanian 
fiunily  by  Prof.  M.  MUller  {Uet.  pp.  290,  826), 
apparently  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  ag- 
glutinative; but  as  the  Chinese  appean  to  be  con- 
nected radically  with  the  Borrocee  (Humboldt's 
Vtridtkd,  p.  368),  with  the  Tibetan  {Pk,  of  ffigL 
i.  893-896),  and  with  the  Ural-Altaian  knguages 
(SchoU  in  Abh.  Ab,  BerL  1861,  p.  172),  it  seems 
to  have  a  good  title  to  be  placed  in  the  Turanian 
&mily.  With  regard  to  the  American  and  the 
bulk  of  the  AfKcan  buiguages,  we  are  unable  to  say 
whether  they  can  be  brought  under  any  of  the 
heads  already  mentioned,  or  whether  th^  stand  by 
themselves  as  distinct  families.  The  former  are 
referred  by  writen  of  high  eminence  to  an  Asiatic 
sr  Turanian  origin  (Bunsen,  PkiL  of  HUL  ii.  Ill; 
l^tham's  Man  and  hit  Miyrat  p.  186);  the  latter 
lo  the  Shemitic  family  (Latham,  p.  148). 


a  Sevant  of  the  tenns  oompared  by  him  an  ooo- 
■latopoeUo,  as  pantk  (yi«c-Uare),  pAlort  (vara«««ur), 
and  kdJap^  and  in  each  of  these  cues  the  initial  letter 
forms  pajrt  of  the  onomatopoaia.  In  others  the  initial 
If  tter  In  the  Greek  is  radical,  as  in  ^««IA«vmr  (Pott's 
JU.  Fonck.  U.  272),  hfi&imt»  (i.  229),  and  «rr«Aa<ciF 
(1. 197).  In  othen  again  It  is  enphonk,  as  in  ^aaA- 
itir.  lastly,  we  are  unable  to  see  bow  tdrap  and  ttrep 
admit  of  olose  comparison  with  hpi^tur  and  tp^cr* 
It  shows  the  uncertainty  of  such  analogies  that  Gese- 

alos  eom|>arss  ttmp  with  IpihrrMr,  and  bUap  C^  v3) 
vlth  yki^tw,  which  DeUtsseh  eomparae  with  kkUap 

^yyn).  An  attempt  to  establish  a  laige  amoont 
•f  radloal  Identity  by  means  of  a  rssolatloa  of  the 
Habiew  word  mto  its  eompoosnt  and  signUlcant  ele- 
ments maj  be  seen  in  the  PkiMog.  J^mu.  tot  1868, 
where,  for  Inslanee,  tlie  6a  in  the  Hebrew  bakaak^  is 
aoanpiMd  with  the  Thntonk  prsOz  6e  ;  the  dar  In  dm^ 
ku*  wHh  the  Welsh  dot  In  dar^paru,-  and  the  ekapk 
la  ckapkattk  with  the  Welsh  et^  In  cvfamn 
t  Thes*  gronpe  an  sulBclently  eouinion  in  Hehrew. 
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The  pioblem  that  awaita  solntioo  ia,  wheChfi  tte 
eereral  families  above  spediM  eao  be  redneed  4>  a 
single  fkmily  by  demoostreting  their  radical  Hath 
tity.  It  would  be  unreasonahle  to  expect  that  this 
identity  should  be  cneiienaire  with  the  vocahola- 
ries  of  the  various  languages:  it  would  natnallj 
be  confUied  to  moh  ideas  and  objecta  aa  am  eom- 
moQ  to  mankind  generally.  Even  within  thk  efads 
the  di6Sculty  of  proving  the  identity  noay  be  in- 
finitely enhanced  by  the  afaaence  of  """^i-Ht 
There  are  indeed  bat  two  kmilaea  in  whidi  these 
materials  are  found  in  anything  like  aaffieieDcy, 
namely,  the  Indo-European  and  the  Shemitie,  aad 
even  thew  fbmish  us  with  no  historical  evidenes 
as  to  the  earlier  atages  of  their  growth.  We  find 
each,  at  the  most  remote  litenij  period,  akeady 
eihibitisg  ita  distinctive  cfaaiaetcr  of  atcm>  and 
word-fiMrmation,  leaving  ns  to  infer,  as  we  beat 
may,  ftom  these  phenomena  the  processes  by  whieh 
they  had  reached  that  point  Henea  there  ariaee 
abundance  of  room  far  difibrenee  of  opinion,  and 
the  extent  of  the  radical  identity  will  depend  wy 
mi  ch  on  the  view  adopted  as  to  these  earlier  pro- 
cesses. If  we  could  accept  in  its  entirety  the  sys- 
tem of  etymology  propounded  by  the  analytkal 
school  of  Hebrew  acholari,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  establish  a  \'ery  large  amount  of  radical  identity; 
but  we  cannot  regard  aa  established  the  prepo«- 
tional  force  of  the  initial  letters,  aa  elated  by 
DeUtcsch  m  his  Jeshunm  (pp.  166,  173,  note), 
still  less  the  ooircapondence  between  these  and  tha 
initial  letten  of  Greek  and  Latin  worda«i  (pp. 
170-172).  The  striking  uniformity  of  biayUahism 
in  the  verbal  stems  is  explicable  only  on  the  aa> 
sumption  that  a  aingfe  principle  underiicB  the 
whole;  and  the  exiateooe  of  groupa  ^  of  wntda  dif- 
fering slightly  in  form,  and  having  the  aame  radi- 
cal sense,  leads  to  the  presumption  that  thia  princi- 
ple was  one  not  of  oompoaition,  but  of  eopbonism 
and  practical  convenience.  This  presumption  b 
still  farther  fevored  by  an  analyaia  of  the  letters 
forming  the  stems,  showing  that  the  third  letter  is 
in  many  instances  a  reduplication,  and  in  othen  a 
liquid,  a  naasl,  or  a  sibilant,  introdoeed  either  as 
the  iniUal,  the  medial,  or  tha  final  letter.  The 
Hebrew  alphabet  admita  of  a  classifiratkm  «  bMed 
on  the  radical  character  of  the  letter  according  to 
its  position  in  the  stem.  The  eflect  of  oompoai- 
tion would  have  been  to  produoe,  in  the  fiiat  pboa, 
a  greater  inequality  in  the  lei^;th  of  the  words. 


We  will  tske  as  an  hwtsnne  the  following  one :  tT^tS, 

S7Q},  67Q7,  Q^t^i  *°d  Q?^^,  all  conveying  the 
klea  of  "dMh'*  or  "strike.**  Or,  sgain,  the  IbUov. 
log  group,  with  tha  radloal  sense  of  slippeilnass 

a)?,  njb,  n jb.  ajb,  abii,  n'pii,  nVp. 

ate.     A  elassififlafiorv  lttTli*iffi  of 


n^«^. 


would  asrist  the  etymologloal  Inqoliy. 

e  Such  a  classtteatlon  Is  attemptsd  by 
tn  Bunsen,  PkiUu.  of  Hiu.  U.  867.  Aftar  staHof  whk. 
letters  msy  be  Inserted  ellher  at  the  beginning,  mid- 
dle, or  end  of  the  root,  he  enomeratss  thoss  wUeh 

are  always  nulioal  in  the  seversl  positions;  ^  te 
Instance,  in  the  beglnnfaig  and  mlddla,  hat  lot  at  tha 

end ;    /  and  D  in  the  beginning  only ;  D  and  19 
In  the  middle  and  at  the  end,  but  not  in  the  biiigln 
ning.     We  an  not  prepared  to  aeoe'it  this  ciaesiflaa 
lion  as  whollj  correct,  but  we  adduce  It  in  <Ucstrallea 
of  the  point  above  noticed. 
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■d,  in  the  woond  plMs,  a  greater  eqmHtjr  in  tbe 
■M  ci  the  Terkrai  ofganie  tonndi. 

After  dedocting  iugtij  tnm  the  emottnt  of  ety- 
■Mihgif  I  oon«qiond«iee  besed  eo  the  enalytiod 
twinTi,  then  itill  mnains  »  eooildemble  amount  of 
ndical  idcotiiy  which  eppeen  tc  be  above  ■ue> 
piooa.  It  ie  Impoeuble  to  produce  in  thii  place  a 
eonplele  liai  of  the  terme  in  which  that  identity  ii 
In  the  fobjoined  note«  we  cite  eoiue 
of  agreement,  which  eunot  poeeibly  be 
CD  the  principle  of  direct  onomatopoia, 
■ad  whkh  woold  therefore  eeam  to  be  the  common 
iaheritmee  of  the  Indo-Europeen  and  Sbemitic 
Whether  tlik  agreement  is,  aa  Renan 
the  reaolt  of  a  lieen  ■utceptibilitj  of  the 
faenitj  in  the  origiual  framen  of 
Che  wMda  (//«•<.  Gin.  i.  466),  is  a  point  that  can 
aaither  be  profed  nor  diaproved.  But  eren  if  it 
ware  ao,  H  doea  noi  follow  that  the  words  were  not 
fraaacd  bafara  tlie  aepaiatlon  of  the  fomilica.  Our 
fiat  of  eonparative  worda  miglit  be  much  enbrged, 
if  we  wciw  to  inchide  eompariaons  baaed  on  tbe 
lednetioo  of  Shemitic  roota  to  a  bisyilabic  form. 
A  liet  of  aueh  words  may  be  foond  in  Delitzsch*8 
iesfamni,  pp.  177-180.  In  regard  to  pronouns 
and  nnmerala,  the  idantHy  is  but  partial.  We 
may  detect  the  I  sound,  which  forms  the  distinc- 
tive aoond  of  the  aacond  perKHial  pronoun  in  the 
lodo-Earopean  languagea,  in  the  Hebrew  attdh, 
aad  in  tfaia  peraonal  terminationa  of  the  perfect 
tenae;  but  the  at,  which  ia  the  prevailing  sound  of 
the  iirst  pcnonal  proooon  in  the  former,  is  sui^- 
planted  by  an  a  in  tlie  latter.  Hie  numerala 
fieaik  and  tkeba,  for  •«  six  '*  and  "  seven,"  accord 
with  the  Indo>Enropean  forms:  those  representing 
the  nombcn  firom  **  one  '*  to  *•  five  *'  are  possibly, 
thci:^  not  evidently,  identical.*  With  regard  to 
the  other  knguaga-fiimilies,  it  will  not  be  expected, 
iftcr  the  obeCTvations  already  made,  that  we  should 
attempi  the  psoof  of  their  radical  identity.  The 
Ural-Altaian  kmguages  have  been  extensivdy  stud- 
ied, bat  are  hardly  ripe  for  comparison.  Ooca- 
■ooal  reaembhuioea  Iwve  been  detected  in  gram- 
matical forma  •  and  in  the  vocabukriea;  <<  but  the 
nbe  of  theee  renuuna  to  be  proved,  and  we  muat 
await  the  reaulu  of  a  more  extended  reaeanh  into 
thia  and  other  regiooa  of  the  worid  of  hmgnage. 
(B.)  We  paaa  on  to  the  second  point  propoeed 
hr  canaideratfon,  namely,  the  ethnological  views 
'  In  the  Bible,  and  mon  partienkily  in 


TIQ^  ffUo7«,  mifern,  ads. 
ipf  y  cirw,  drde. 
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die  10th  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  records  the  die* 
peraion  of  uationa  oonaeqnent  on  the  Confusion  uf 
Tonguea. 

1.  Tbe  Mosaic  table  does  not  profess  to  describe 
tbe  process  of  tbe  dispenion;  bat  aaauming  that 
diaperidon  aa  a  faU  acoumpU^  it  reoorda  the  ethnic 
rdatioua  exiating  between  the  various  nationa  af* 
fected  by  it.  l%eee  rehttioi^  arp  expressed  under 
the  guise  of  a  genealogy;  the  ethnoIof;ical  char- 
acter of  the  document  ia,  howeverf  clear  br»th  from 
the  namea,  aome  of  which  are  gentilic  in  form,  aa 
Lodim,  Jebuaite,  etc.,  others  geographical  w  local, 
aa  Misraim,  Sidon,  etc. ;  and  again  from  tbe  form- 
ttlaiy,  which  oondudee  each  aection  of  the  sulject 
*«affaBr  their  femiliea,  after  their  tongues,  in  their 
countries,  and  hi  their  nations"  (vv.  6,  20,  81) 
Incidentally,  the  table  ia  geogrspliical  as  well  aa 
ethnological;  but  thia  arises  out  of  the  practice  of 
designsiUng  nations  by  the  countries  they  occupy. 
It  has  indeed  been  frequently  surmised  that  the  ar^ 
rangement  of  the  table  is  purely  geographical,  and 
this  idea  is  to  a  certain  extent  fovored  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  explaining  the  namea  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth  on  thia  principle;  the  first  aignifying  the 
"  high  *'  hnda,  the  aecond  the  «*  hot "  or  *'  low  ** 
knds,  and  the  third  the  **  broad/*  undefined  rqi^ona 
of  the  north.  The  three  Ihniilies  may  have  been 
so  located,  and  such  a  circumstance  could  not  have 
been  unknown  to  the  writer  of  the  table.  But 
neither  internal  nor  external  evidence  satisfoctorily 
prove  such  to  have  been  the  leading  idea  or  prin  • 
cipls  embodied  in  it;  for  the  Japhetites  are  mainly 
assigned  to  the  **  isles  "  or  maritime  districts  nf 
the  weet  and  northwest,  while  the  Shemites  press 
down  into  the  pUin  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
Hamitea,  on  the  other  hand,  occupy  the  high 
landa  of  Oanaan  and  Lebanon.  We  hold,  there- 
fore, the  geographical  as  subordinate  to  the  ethno- 
graphical ekmoent,  and  avail  omvelrce  of  the  former 
only  aa  an  inatrument  for  the  discovery  of  the 
latter. 

The  genersl  arrangement  of  the  table  Is  aa  fol- 
lowa:  llie  whole  human  race  is  referred  back  to 
Noah^s  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  Tbe 
Shemites  are  described  Ust,  apparently  that  the 
continuity  of  the  narrative  may  not  be  Airther 
disturbed;  and  the  Hamites  stand  next  to  the 
Shemites,  in  order  to  ahow  that  theae  were  mon 
doeely  related  to  each  other  than  to  the  Japhetitea. 
The  oomparative  d^greee  of  alBnity  are  expreaaed, 


rn?, 


»TJ 


YjRJi  Oetaa.  €rd9f  earthi 

P77>  i'"^»ff'^»CI«»-ff^Mt<Ms 

tSnSy  P2,  Dp,  sam,  9fh,  oaipfff. 

rr39,  44p»,/ki^,>w,baar. 


mD,  Baaak.  nMA,  mMk,  mUk  (fOnt,  Lm,  § 
?.),  whence  by  the  IntrodnctSoo  of  r  the  Latin  fn«rs. 

b  See  BMlger*!  note  in  Geien.  Oramtn.  p.  161 
The  Identity  even  of  nhtsh  and  <<  six  **  has  been  <|iiae> 
tloned,  on  tbe  ground  that  tbe  original  form  of  tke 
Heteew  word  was  tktt  aad  of  the  Aryan  kiffoki  (PUM 
2Waw.  1800,  p.  181). 

a  Sevual  aneh  rMaablaaeaa  are  pointed  evl  by 
■wald  in  hie  S^nekw.  JNumd.,  U.  18,  M,  note. 

d  The  following  verbal  laaeinblancua  in  Hungaika 
and  Saaakrit  have  been  noticed :  igy  and  eka^  "one; " 
kat  and  tkask,  '<alx ; "  hit  and  M^ptanf  "sevea ;  '*  Ka 
aad  tfoMM,  "  lea ; "  M<r  and  MAaaro,  "  thouiaad ;  '* 
Wte  aad  M<Jn,  **  frog ;  **  orany  and  Airoii/a,  **  gold ;  ** 
(PkUoL  2Wbw.  for  1866,  p.  96).  Proofe  of  a  mora  bh 
Itaaale  rafaMfoaahip  betweea  tbe  flnnlah  and  Inde 
Barepeaa  iiigiiaf  are  addneed  fa  a  paper  «a  lbs 
mAtaoHawumFkUti,  Ihsae.  for  1800,  p.  961  ft 
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ptfUy  by  eoupling  the  muam  Co^eklMr,  at  in  the 
eues  of  EUBbah  and  Tanhiahi  Klttim  tnd  Doda- 
ntm  (Ter.  4),  and  partly  by  repraenting  a  genea- 
logical deaoent,  aa,  when  the  natkna  Jnal  mentioned 
an  said  to  be  '*  aoni  of  Jsvan."  An  inequality 
may  be  obaerved  in  the  length  ef  the  genealogical 
linetf  which  in  the  ease  of  Japheth  eztendt  only 
to  one,  In  Hmu  to  two,  in  Shem  to  three,  and  even 
four  degrees.  This  ineqnaiity  elcaiiy  ariaea  out 
of  the  varying  inteiett  taken  in  the  aeveral  linea 
by  the  author  of  the  table,  and  by  thoee  fat  whoee 
nae  It  wna  designed.  We  may  lastly  observe,  that 
the occuirenceoT  the  same  name  in  twoof  the  liata, 
M  in  the  case  of  Lnd  (w.  13,  tt),  and  Sheba 
(VT.  7,  98),   possibly  Indkatss  a  Aision  of  the 


The  idenUficatlon  of  the  BibUeal  with  the  hia- 
(orical  or  ckssical  names  of  nations,  is  by  no  means 
an  essy  task,  partieularly  wbers  the  namea  are  not 
sabseqoently  noticed  in  the  Bible.  In  these  cases 
comparisons  with  ancient  or  modem  designations 
are  the  only  resounie,  and  where  the  deaignation  is 
one  of  a  purely  geographical  character,  as  in  tlie 
ease  of  Riphath  compared  with  JUpcei  numieB,  or 
Mash  compared  vrith  Afatim  mons,  great  doubt 
must  exist  as  to  the  etlmio  force  of  the  title,  inas- 
much as  several  nations  msy  have  successively 
occupied  the  same  district.  £qual  doubt  arises 
where  names  admit  of  being  treated  as  appella- 
tives, and  so  of  being  transferred  from  one  district 
to  another.  Recent  research  into  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  records  has  m  many  instances  thrown 
light  on  the  Biblical  titles.  In  the  former  we  find 
Bleshech  and  Tubal  noticed  under  the  forms  Afaf> 
kai  and  Ttiplai,  whUe  Javan  i4>pears  as  the  appel- 
lation of  Cyprus,  where  the  Assyrians  first  met 
with  Gredt  ciTilixatlon.  In  the  latter  the  name 
Phut  appears  under  the  form  of  Ponni,  HitUte 
as  KhUa^  Cush  as  Ktttk,  Canaan  as  Kastamiy 
ite. 

1.  The  JsLghedie  list  eontuns  fourteen  names, 
of  which  seven  represent  independent,  and  the  re- 
mainder afiiliated  nations,  as  follows:  (i.)  Gomer, 
connected  ethnically  with  the  Cimmerii,  0£m^t  (?), 
and  Cynry;  and  gec^raphlcaily  with  Crimta.  As- 
sociated with  Gomer  are  the  three  following:  (a.) 
Ashkenas,  generally  compared  with  lake  Aicamius 
in  Bithynia,  but  by  Knobel  with  the  tribe  Amd^ 
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northwestern  part  of  Anncnia.    (fiL;  Tbaa,  |«r- 
h^  Tliracia, 

8.  The  Hamltic  list  contains  thirty  nsmas,  ol 
which  four  represent  independent,  and  the  vemaio- 
der  affiliated  nations,  as  ibUows:  (L)  Cuah,  in  two 
bcanohes,  the  westsm  or  African  representing 
JStkiopiay  the  JTeesA  of  the  old  Egyptian,  and  the 
eastern  or  Asiatic  bdng  connected  with  the  names 
of  the  tribe  Cuuad,  the  district  CiuiA,  and  Uw 
provinoe  8u$Uma  or  KkutUttm.  With  Cuah  arts 
associated:  (a.)  Selia,  the  Saitai  of  Fmca  in 
south  AcabU.  (6.)  Havikh,  the  district  KAdidan 
iu  the  same  part  of  the  peninsula,  {c)  ^^^^h, 
the  town  Stibatka  in  Iladramaml.  (d.)  P^^^^-k 
the  town  Jih<gma  on  the  sontheaslem  ooaat  d 
Arabia,  with  whom  are  associatod:  (a^.)  Shcbn»  a 
tribe  probably  connected  ethnically  or  ooauBcraally 
with  the  one  of  the  same  name  alreBdy  mmtioned, 
but  focated  on  the  wert  coast  of  the  Persian  Qtdf, 
(K)  Oedan,  also  on  the  w«st  coast  of  the  Ptenian 
Gulf,  where  the  name  perhaps  stiU  surviTes  in  the 
udand  Dadtm.  («.)  Sabtechab,  perhapa  the  town 
Samjfdttce  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  east- 
ward of  the  Peciian  Gulf.  (/.)  Nimrod,  a  per- 
sonsl  and  not  a  geographical  name,  the  repreeeota- 
tive  of  the  eestam  Cushites.  (li.)  Minaim,  tim 
two  Jiw%  i.  e.  Upper  and  Lower  ^gypt,  with 
whom  the  following  seven  are  oonnceted:  (a.) 
Ludim,  aooording  to  Kuobel  a  tribe  allied  to  the 
Shemltic  Lud,  but  settied  in  Egypt;  othen  ooa>- 
pare  the  river  Latid  (Plin.  t.  S),  and  the  Ltw&iak, 
a  Berber  tribe  on  the  Syrtes.  (6.)  Anamim,  ac- 
cording to  Knobel  the  inhabitants  of  the  DcUa^ 
which  would  be  desoribed  in  Egyptian  by  the  term 
aammhii  or  UtmeiHhU^  **  northern  district^*'  oou- 
verted  by  the  Hebrswa  into  Anamim.  (c.)  Kaphta- 
him,  variously  ezpUined  aa  the  people  of  Ntphtkjft^ 
i.  e.  the  northern  coast  district  (Boehart),  and  as 
the  worshippers  of  Phthah,  meaning  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Memphis,  (c/.)  Pathmaim,  Upper  E4;ypt, 
the  name  bung  explained  as  meaning  in  the  Eg;^ 
tian  '*  the  south  "  (Knobel).  (e.)  Cbsluhxm,  Cn- 
SUM  tnofis,  CaahtU,  and  CErssiam,  eaatward  of  the 
l>elU  (Knobel):  the  Cokhians,  aooosding  to  Bo- 
chart,  but  this  is  miUkely.  (/.)  Caphtorim,  most 
probably  the  district  about  Cqptoi  in  Upper  Egypt 
[Caphtob]  ;  the  isknd  of  Crete  aooording  to  many 
modem  oritics,  Qsppadocia  aooording  to  the  older 


A^  or  Oiuiu  in  the  Caucasian  distcist     On  the  interpreters.     (^.)  Phut,  the  Pimt  of  the  K^yptian 


whole  we  prefer  Hssse*s  suggestion  of  a  oonneotion 
between  this  name  and  that  of  the  Azemuy  Uter 
the  Euxinua  Pontus.  (6.)  Riphath,  the  Rijxn 
MontoB,  which  Knobel  connects  etymologically  and 
geographically  with  Carpatet  Mons.  (c.)  Togar- 
mah,  undoubtedly  Armtnia^  or  a  portion  of  it. 
(u.)  Magog,  the  Scythians.  (ilL)  Madai,  Meditt, 
(ir.)  Javaii,  the  Jonian$y  as  a  general  appellation 
for  the  Hellenio  nioe,  with  wlram  are  associated 
the  four  following:  (a.)  Elishah,  the  jEotians^  leu 
probably  identified  with  the  district  Eli».  (6.) 
Tanhiah,  at  a  later  period  of  Biblical  history  cer- 
tainly identical  with  T(vrtet»UM  in  Spain,  to  which, 
however,  there  are  otjeetkms  as  rej^urds  the  table, 
partly  fix)m  the  too  extended  area  thus  given  to  the 
Mosaic  world,  and  partly  because  Tartessus  vnu  a 
Phoenician,  and  ooniequently  not  a  Japhetic  settle- 
ment. Knobel  compares  the  Tfrumy  Tj/rrhtni^ 
■nd  Tutd  of  Italy;  but  this  is  precarious,  (e.) 
Kittim,  the  town  Citwm  in  Qyprus.  {d)  I>oda> 
aim,  the  Lkirdam  of  lUyria  sud  Mysia:  Doduna 
b  sometimes  comparsd.  (v.)  'l\ibal,  the  Tidartm 
m  Pou^fis.     (vt.^  Mesheoh)  the   AfosdW  in  the 


inscriptions,  meaning  the  Libyans,  (iii.)  Osnaan 
the  geographical  positicm  of  which  calk  for  no  re> 
mark  in  this  place.  The  name  has  been  varioti^y 
explained  as  meaning  the  **low  *'  land  of  the  coast 
district,  or  the  **  suljection  "  threatened  to  Canaan 
personally  (Gen.  ix.  26).  To  Cansan  belong  the 
following  deven:  (a.)  SkJon,  the  well-kuown  town 
of  that  name  in  Pbcenicia.  (6.)  Hech,  or  the  Hit- 
Utes  of  Biblical  history,  (e.)  llie  Jebusite,  of  Je- 
biu  or  Jerusslem.  (jd.)  llie  Amorite  fiwqoeotly 
mentioned  in  Biblical  history,  (e.)  The  Girgasibe, 
the  same  as  the  Giigaahites.  (/.)  The  Hirite,  va- 
riously explained  to  mean  the  oocupaota  of  tias 
M  interk>r  "  (Ewald),  or  the  dvreUers  in  »  vOUgea ' 
(Gesen. ).  (^. )  The  Arkite,  of  Arat,  north  of  Tnp- 
olis,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  (A.)  llie  Sinita,  o! 
Sin  or  Sinna^  places  in  the  Lrijanoo  districi.  \». 
The  Arvadite  oi^Aradm  on  the  ooaat  of  Phnmiria. 
ij.)  Tlie  Zemarite,  of  Simyra  on  the  Efeuthenia 
(4.)  llie  Hamathite,  of  Hamalky  the  damioal  />- 
phnmot  on  the  Orontes. 

8.  The  Shemitic  list  contains  twenty-fiw 
of  which  fl\a  rsftr  to  mdcpendent,  end  the 
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kr  to  affilialfld  tribas,  m  foHowi:  (L)  Ekra,  the 
BibB  £igmmi  uad  the  diatriet  Slymaig  in  Simuuul 
%)  Aahor,  Amyria  betiretn  the  Tigrie  and  lbs 
magb  ef  Zagma.  (iii.)  Arphmad,  ArrtipacMiu  in 
BordKm  Aaajiift,  irith  whom  an  aaaockted:  (a.) 
Sahh,  ft  pcfaooal  and  not  a  geognphkal  title,  in- 
dietting  %  nugration  of  the  people  rapnacoted  by 
Mm;  Sftlfth'a  eon  (a')  Ebv, rapreaenting  geogimph- 
kaOj  the  district  noroai  \t,  e.  eaatward  of)  the  Un- 
phndca;  and  Eber*a  two  aona  (a*)  Pekg,  a  peiaonal 
BUM  Indicating  a  "■  diviaion  *'  of  this  brandi  of  the 
Shwnitw  fiMnily,  and  (M)  Joktan,  repnaenting  gen- 
enBy  tba  inhabitaota  of  Arabia,  with  the  foliowing 
UiBteea  aona  of  Joktan,  namelj:  (a*.)  Ahnodad, 
probably  repreaenting  the  tribe  of  Jurkum  near 
Meeea,  whoM  leader  waa  named  Mwhd,  (6^.) 
^^t*'^,  the  Salipeni  in  Yemen,  (c*.)  Uannua- 
vith,  ifadmmaui^  in  aoutliem  Arabia,  (e^.)  Jo- 
nh.  (e*.)  Uadonun,  the  AdramUa  on  the  aonth- 
«m  eonat,  in  a  diatriet  of  ffadramatU.  {/*.)  Csal, 
mppoaed  to  repraaent  the  town  Sztn^ta  in  aonth 
Anbia,  as  baring  been  founded  by  Aiil.  (g*^) 
Dikhh.  (A*.)  Obal,  or,  aa  in  1  Cbr.  L  3S,  Ebal, 
which  latter  ia  identtlled  by  Knobel  with  the  &e- 
inmkB  in  the  aoothweat.  {i*. )  Abimael,  doabtfully 
eooneeCed  with  the  diatriet  Makra,  caatvrani  of 
ffndramtmty  and  with  the  towna  JUara  and  Mnli. 
{j\)  Shcbft,  the  Saben  of  aonthwestem  Arabia, 
about  Mariaba.  (A*.)  Ophir,  probably  AAme  on 
the  aoathem  eoaat,  bat  aae  aitlde.  (/*.)  Harikh, 
the  diatriet  KkawIdH  in  the  northwest  of  Yemen 
(ail)  Jobab,  poaaibly  the  JiAarita  of  Ptoleiny  (n, 
7,  §  M),  for  which  Jobabita  may  originally  baire 
stood.  (It.)  Lnd  generally  compared  with  Lyduij 
bot  cupbiiied  by  Knobel  as  referring  to  the  various 
aboriginal  tribes  in  and  about  Pueattne,  auch  as 
the  Amalekitaa,  Rephattea,  Emim,  etc.  We  oan- 
not  eoosder  either  oif  theae  riewa  aa  well  eatablished. 
Lydia  itaelf  lay  beyond  the  horixon  of  the  Moaaie 
table:  aa  to  the  Shemitio  origin  of  ita  population, 
sooifictii^  opiniona  are  entertained,  to  which  we 
shall  have  occaaion  to  advert  hereafter.  Knobri's 
new  haa  in  ita  &Tor  the  probability  that  the  tribes 
idemd  to  woukl  he  repivaetited  in  the  table;  it  i», 
buwerer,  wholly  devcNcI  of  historical  eonflrmation, 
aith  the  exoeptwn  ot  an  Arabian  tradition  that 
Amlik  waa  one  of  the  aona  of  Laud  or  Lawady  the 
ion  oC  Sbem.a  (▼.)  Aiam,  the  genend  name  for 
Syria  and  northern  MempUnmin,  with  whom  the 
bUowing  are  aaaoeiated:  (a.)  Us,  probably  the 
^EtiUB  ef  Ptolemy.  (6.)  Hul,  doabtH  hut  beat 
eooaected  with  the  name  HvUh^  attaching  to  a  dia- 
Irict  north  of  Lake  Merom.  (e.)  Gether,  not  iden- 
Ufied.     (dL)  Maah,  Mamm  Mong^  in  the  north  of 


There  ia  yet  one  name  nodeed  in  the  table, 
camaiy,  PhiLatim,  which  ocean  in  the  Hamitic 
iiriaion,  bot  withcut  any  direct  aaaertion  of  Ham- 
Hie  deeeent.  The  terma  need  in  the  A.  V.  » out 
of  whom  (Gaaluhim)  came  PhUiattm  *'  (ver.  14), 
leokl  oatoraily  imply  deaeant;  but  the  Hebraw 
Itst  only  wananta  tlie  eandosion  that  the  Philis- 
Mnca  aqjowned  in  the  hnd  of  the  Casluhim.  Not> 
vithalaDding  thia,  we  believe  the  intentkm  of  the 
lather  of  the  table  to  have  been  to  afllrio  tat 
Hamitie  origin  of  the  PhiHsUnca,  kaviag  mide- 
Med  the  ptfticolar  branch,  whether  ^slubim  or 


IndMon  probably  origteaasd  In  the  d«lro  Co 
link  betwwn  tb«  Mosaic  table  and 
of  tba  Antblaa  popniadon.    The 
•a  hit  drairn  A>am  H  is  tbat,  In  the 
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Caphtorim,  with  which  it  waa  mon  immedkite(y 
eooaected. 

The  total  nombar  of  namea  noticed  in  the  table 
including  Philiatiro,  would  thua  amoont  to  70, 
which  waa  laiaed  by  patriatic  writers  to  79 
Theae  totala  aflbided  aeope  for  numerical  compare 
aona,  and  alao  for  an  eatiroate  of  the  number  of 
nationa  and  knguages  to  be  found  on  the  earth's 
suriaoe.  It  ia  needleaa  to  aay  that  the  Bible  itaelf 
fomiahea  no  ground  ibr  soch  calcuhitkma,  inaamucb 
aa  it  doea  not  in  any  caae  apeeify  the  numbers. 

Before  prooaeding  further,  it  would  be  well  tc 
diacuas  a  question  materially  ailecting  the  historical 
value  of  the  Hoaaic  table,  namely,  the  period  t» 
which  it  refen.  On  thia  point  very  varioua  opiu> 
iona  are  entertained.  Knobel,  ooneriving  it  to  rep- 
resent the  eommeroial  f;eognphy  of  the  Phconiciana, 
asaigna  it  to  about  liOO  b.  a  ( ViUkert.  pp.  4-0;, 
and  Renan  aupporta  this  view  {ffut.  G^  i.  40), 
while  othen  allow  it  no  higher  an  antiquity  than 
the  period  of  the  Babyfoniah  CapUrity  (v.  Boh^en^a 
Gen.  U.  907;  Winer,  Bwb,  ii.  6tl6}.  Internal 
eridence  kadi  aa  to  refer  it  back  to  the  age  4if 
Abiabam  on  the  following  grounds :  (1.)  The  Ca- 
naanitea  were  aa  yet  in  undiapated  pomesaion  of 
PaleaUne.  (9.)  The  Philiatines  had  not  concluded 
their  nugratkm.  (3.)  Tyre  ia  wholly  unnoticed,  an 
omiaaion  which  cannot  be  aatisfaetorily  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  that  it  is  included  under  the 
name  either  of  Heth  (Knobel,  p.  383),  or  of  Sklon 
(v.  Bohlen,  ii.  841).  (4.)  Various  places  such  as 
Simyra,  Sinna,  and  Area,  are  nottcied,  which  had 
fallen  into  insignificance  in  later  timea.  (5.)  Kit- 
tim,  which  in  the  age  of  Sofomon  waa  under  Pho»> 
n&rian  dominion,  is  aasigned  to  Japheth,  and  the 
aame  may  be  saki  of  Tanhiah,  which  in  that  age 
undoubtedly  referred  to  the  Phoenician  emporiuQ 
of  7Vir<c«sw,  whatever  may  hare  been  ita  earlier 
significance.  The  chief  objection  to  ao  early  a  date 
as  we  have  ventured  to  propose,  ia  the  notice  of  the 
Medes  under  the  name  Madai.  The  Aryan  nation, 
which  bean  thia  name  in  history,  appean  not  to 
have  rsacbed  ita  final  aettlement  until  about  900 
D.  a  (Bawlinaon*s  fferod.  i.  404).  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  name  Media  may  well  hare  belonged  to 
the  district  before  the  arrival  of  the  Aryan  Medea, 
whether  it  were  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  kindred  ori- 
gin  to  them  or  by  Turanians;  and  thia  probability 
is  to  a  certain  extait  confirmed  by  the  notice  of  a 
Median  dynasty  in  Babylon,  aa  reported  by  Beroaua^ 
ao  early  aa  the  85th  century  b.  c.  (Rawlinson,  i. 
434).  Little  diflteulty  wouhi  be  found  in  assigning 
ao  eariy  a  date  to  the  Medea,  if  the  Aryan  origin 
of  the  allied  kings  mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv.  1  vrarr 
thoroughly  eatabliabed,  in  aooordance  with  Ranan*i 
view  (H.  G.  I.  01):  on  thia  point,  however,  we  haw 
our  doubta. 

The  Moaaks  table  ia  aupplemented  by  ethnology 
ical  notioea  rekUing  to  the  variooa  diriaiona  of  the 
Terachite  femily.  Theae  bekmged  to  the  Sbemitie 
diviaioo,  bemg  deaoended  ftvm  Arphasad  through 
Fleleg,  with  whom  the  line  terminates  in  the  table. 
Reu,  Senig,  and  Nahor  form  the  intermediate  links 
between  Pekig  and  Terah  (Gen.  si.  18-85),  wit^ 
whom  bqgan  the  movement  that  terminated  in  the 
oeeopation  of  Oaoaan  and  the  acyacent  diatricls  by 
certain  braachea  of  the  Ismily.    The  origimd  aeat 


ophilon  of  ICa  ortglDator,  there  waa  aa  ^aoMni 
nriUMT  Ishmaettta  aor  aoktanVI  (Iwakl, 
»,  nets). 
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9f  rerabA  WM  Urof  the  Cbaldeet  (Gen.  xi.  28): 
Ihenoe  he  luigrated  to  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  81),  where 
h  Mctkm  of  hii  deMemUnU,  the  leyiwentiitlyee  of 
Kahor,  remained  ((jen.  zxiv.  10,  xxvii.  43,  siix. 
iff),  while  the  two  bnmcbei,  repretented  by  Abra- 
ham and  Lot,  the  eon  of  Hann,  eroeaed  the  Enphra- 
tm  and  tettled  in  Canaan  and  the  aiJOaeent  dtitrieta 
((jen.  xii.  5).  F^m  Lot  Hpranic  the  Moabitet  and 
Amnionitet  (Gen.  xiz.  80-38):  from  Abraham  the 
Ishmaelitn  through  his  eon  Ithmad  (Gen.  xxv.  12), 
the  lanidites  through  Imao  and  Jacob,  the  lildom- 
ites  through  Inae  and  Enu  (Gen.  xxxvi.),  and  cer- 
tain Arab  tribea,  of  whom  the  Midlanltea  are  the 
mo«t  oonspieuons,  through  the  eons  of  his  concubine 
Keturah  (Geti.  xxt.  1*4). 

'fhe  most  important  geographical  qneetion  in 
connection  with  the  Terachites  conoemt  their  orig- 
inal settlement  The  presence  of  the  Cbaldees  in 
Babylonia  at  a  subsequent  period  of  Scriptural  his- 
ioey  has  led  to  a  supposition  that  thej  were  a  Ham- 
itio  people,  originally  belonging  to  Habykmia,  and 
thence  transplanted  in  the  7th  and  8tlr  centuries  to 
northern  Ass}Tia  (iCawlinson^s  Herod,  i.  819).  We 
do  not  think  this  riew  supported  by  Biblical  notices. 
It  is  more  consistent  with  the  general  direction  of 
the  Terachite  movement  to  look  for  Ur  in  northern 
Mesopotamia,  to  the  east  of  Haran.  That  the  Chal- 
dees,  or,  according  to  the  Hebrew  nomenclature, 
the  Kasdira,  were  found  in  that  neighborhood,  is 
indicated  by  the  name  Chened  as  one  of  the  sons  of 
Nahor  (Qen.  xxii.  22),  and  possibly  by  the  name 
Arphaxad  itself,  which,  according  to  EwalU  (Getch, 
1.  878),  means  *<fortreM  of  the  Chaldees.*'  In 
classical  times  we  find  the  Kasdim  still  occupying 
the  mountains  adjacent  to  AiTnpachiii$^  the  Bibli- 
cal Arpachsad,  under  the  names  Chaldaei  (Xen. 
Anab.  iv.  8,  \\  1-4)  and  Gm*dycd  or  Cat'duchi 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  747),  and  here  the  name  still  has  a 
Tital  existence  under  the  form  of  Kurd,  The  name 
Kasdim  is  explained  by  Oppert  as  meaning  "  two 
rivers,"  and  thus  as  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
Snkaitum  and  the  classical  Mtwopotanua  {ZfiL 
Morg.  Oei.  xi.  137).  We  receive  this  explanation 
with  reserve;  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  fisvors  the 
northern  locality.  The  evidence  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  southern  settlement  appears  to  be  but  small. 
If  the  term  KakUti  does  not  occur  in  the  Assyrian 
injcriptions  until  the  9th  century  b.  c.  (Rawlinson, 
i.  449).  We  therefore  coneei\'e  the  original  seat 
of  the  Clialdees  to  have  been  In  the  north,  whence 
they  moved  southward  akmg  the  course  of  the  Tigris 
until  they  reached  Babylon,  where  we  find  them 
dominant  in  the  7th  century  b.  c.  Whether  they 
first  entered  this  country  as  mercenaries,  and  then 
conquered  their  empk>yers,  as  suggested  by  Renan 
'ff.  0.  i.  68),  must  remain  uncertain;  but  we  think 
vhe  suggestion  supported  by  the  drcumstance  that 
the  name  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  whole 
Babylonian  population.  The  sacerdotal  character 
of  the  Chaldees  is  certainly  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  this  or  any  other  faypoUiesis  on  the  sul^ject. 

Ketuniing  to  the  Terachites,  we  find  it  impossible 
to  define  the  geographical  limits  of  their  settlements 
with  precision.  They  intermingled  with  the  pre> 
riously  existing  inhabitants  of  the  countries  inter- 
t'enmg  between  the  Bed  Scft  and  the  Euphrates, 
and  hence  we  find  an  Aram,  an  Ue,  and  a  Chesed 
%moni{  the  descendants  of  Nahor  (Gkn.  xxii.  21, 22), 
I  Dedaii  and  a  Sheba  among  those  of  Abraham  by 
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n  4  eoBoectloa  tietv'wii  the  names  Tenii  and  Traoh- 
iBltfs,  BaiftB  ana  iMiinm,  is  suggssfesd  by  Benan 
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Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  8),  aiid  an  Amaiek  amoo^  Uis 
descendants  of  ¥jna  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12).  Few  of  the 
numerous  tribes  which  sprang  from  this  stock  at- 
tained historical  cdebrity.  Tlie  Israditea  most  of 
course  be  exeq>ted  Ikom  this  deseriptioa;  ao  also 
the  Nabateans,  if  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Nebakith  of  the  Bible,Mi  to  whicfa  there 
is  some  doubt  (Quatremtee,  i/efanyes,  p.  59).  Of 
the  rest,  the  Moabites,  Ammonitea,  Midianitci,  and 
Edomites  are  chiefly  known  for  their  hostilities  with 
the  Isiaelites,  to  whom  they  were  ckae  neigfabon. 
The  memory  of  the  westerly  migratam  of  the  Israet 
ites  was  perpetuated  in  the  name  Hebivw,  as  refer- 
ring to  their  resulence  beyond  the  river  Enphralee 
(Josh.  xxi?.  8). 

Besides  the  natkms  whose  origin  Is  •oooonted  for 
in  the  Bible,  we  find  other  eariy  popolaiiotts  men- 
tioned in  the  oourse  of  the  history  without  any 
notice  of  their  ethnology.     In  this  category  we  may 
place  the  Horims,  who  occupied  Edom  before  the 
desoendanU  of  Esan  (Deut  ii.  12,  22);  the  Ama- 
lekites  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula;  the  Zuzlms  and 
Zamsummims   of  Peraa  (Gen.  xiv.  5;    Dcok  IL 
20);   the  Bephafans  of  Bashan  and  of  the  raOey 
near  Jerusal«n   named  after  them    (Geo.  xiv.  6; 
2  Ssm.  V.  18);  the  Emims  eastward  of  the  Dead 
Sea  (Gen.  xiv.  5);  the  Arims  of  the  southera  Phi- 
listiiie  plain  (Deut  ii.  28);  and  the  Anakii&s  of 
southern  Palestine  (Josh.  d.  21).     The  qoestioD 
arises  whether  these  tribes  were  Hsmites,  or  whether 
they  represented  an  earlier  population  whieh  pt^ 
ceded  Uie  entrance  of  the  Hamites.     The  latter 
view  is   supported   by   Knobd,  who  regards   ths 
m^ority  of  these  tribes  as  Sbemttea,  who  preeeded 
the  Canaanites,  and  communicated  to  them  the 
Shemitic   tongue    (Vdtkert,   pp.  204,  815).      No 
evidence  can  bie  adduced  in  support  of  this  tbeorr, 
which  was  probably  suggested  by  the  doable  diffi- 
culty of  accounting  for  the  name  of  Lad,  and  of 
explaining  the  apparent  anomaly  of  the  Uamitea 
and  Terachites  speaking  the  Mme  language.     Still 
less   eridence  is  there  in  favor  of  the    Toranian 
origin,  which  would,  we  presume,  be  aasigDed  to 
thMe  tribes  in  common  wiUi  the  Canaanitea  proper, 
in  accordance  with  a  current  theory  that  the  first 
wave  of  popuUtion  which  overspread  western  Asia 
belonged  to  that  branch  of  the  human  rwoe  (Raw- 
linson*s  HeixA  1.  645,  note).     To  this  theory  ws 
shall   presently  advert:    meanwhile  we   can  only 
observe,  in  reference  to  these  fkagmentary  popu 
lations,  that,  as  they  intermingled  with  the  Ganaan^ 
ites,  they  probably  bdonged  to  the  same  stock  (oomp. 
Num.  xiii.  22;  Jndg.  i.  10).    They  may  perchanes 
have   befonged  to  an  earlier  migration    than  ths 
Canaanitish,  and  may  have  been  subdued  hy  the 
laser  comers;  but  this  would  not  necessitate  a  dif> 
ferent  origin.     The  names  of  these  tribes  and  of 
their  abodes,  as  instanced  in  Oen.  xiv.  5;  Deut.  ii. 
23 ;  Num.  xUi.  22,  bear  a  Shemitic  charaeCer  (EwaU, 
Gtich,  i.  311),  and  the  only  ol|{ectk>n  to  their  Oa- 
naaoitish  origin  arising  out  of  these  names  woold 
be  in  connectkn  with  Zamxummim,  whidi,  aooording 
to  Renan  {H.  G.  p.  85,  note),  is  formed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  Gredi  fid^0aptt  '^  ui  this 
case  implies  at  all  events  a  dlaleoUcal  diiftrenee. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  ethnological  statements 
contained  In  the  Bible,  It  remahis  fbr  as  to  Inqaiit 
how  far  they  are  based  on,  or  accord  with,  phyai> 
logical  or  linguistic  prindplsa.    Knobel  ^'^j^**^ 
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hti  iht  thiccfcld  division  of  Um  Moaaic  table  i« 
osiHiBd  an  the  physiological  principle  of  color, 
Sbem,  Uftm,  sod  Japbeth  represmtiug  respeotifely 
ihe  red,  blae^  and  white  oomplexious  pimleut  io 
(he  diflfcre&t  regions  of  the  thai  known  world  (  P3^ 
btrL  pp.  11-13).  He  claims  etymological  support 
tat  this  view  in  respect  to  Ham  (=  **  dark  **)  and 
Jspheth  (=s «« fiur  **),  but  not  in  respeit  to  Sbeni, 
sad  he  sridncse  testimonj  to  the  fiust  that  sueh 
difiteoeea  of  color  were  noted  in  ancient  times. 
Tbe  efcjmolagicai  argument  weakeiu  nther  than 
foitains  his  riew;  for  it  b  difficult  to  conceive  that 
the  pffinetple  of  cLissification  would  be  embodied  in 
two  of  the  names  and  not  also  in  the  third :  the 
kne  of  such  evidence  is  wholly  dependent  upon  its 
Boifunnltj.  With  regard  to  the  actual  prevalence 
of  the  hoes,  it  is  quite  consisteut  with  the  physical 
daraetcr  of  the  districts  that  the  Ilamites  of  the 
wutk  should  be  dark,  and  the  Japhetitcs  of  the 
aotih  fiur,  and  further  that  the  Shemites  should 
bold  an  intennediate  place  in  color  as  in  geograph- 
ical poaitloii.  But  we  have  no  evidence  that  this 
liiirtinptFm  vras  strongly  marised.  The  **  redness  " 
expressed  in  the  name  Edom  probably  referred  to 
the  soa  (Stanley,  iS.  ^  P.  p.  87):  the  Kryfhrcntm 
J/'ire  was  so  called  from  a  peculiarity  in  its  own 
tint«  arising  from  the  presence  of  some  vegetable 
■abattoee,  and  not  because  the  red  Shemites  bordered 
m  it,  the  black  Cuahites  being  equally  numerous 
on  its  sboces:  the  name  Adnm,  as  applied  to  the 
Shemitie  man,  is  ambigoons,  from  its  reference  to 
■oil  aa  well  aa  color.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Phmiciana  (assuming  them  to  have  reached  the 
MediterraDean  aeaboard  before  the  table  was  com- 
piled) were  so  called  from  thebr  red  hue,  and  yet 
lie  plaoed  in  the  table  among  the  Hamites.  The 
Bigoment  drawn  from  the  red  hue  of  the  Egyptian 
deity  'I^rphon  ia  of  little  value  until  it  can  be 
decisively  proved  that  the  deity  in  question  repre- 
sented tiie  Shemites.  This  is  asserted  by  Benan 
{H.  G.  i.  38),  who  endorses  Kuobel's  view  as  £eur 
IS  the  Slwinites  are  concerned,  though  he  does  not 
aeeept  his  general  theory. 

The  Hnguisttc  difBcnlties  oonneeted  with  the 
UoNUC  table  are  very  considerable,  and  we  cannot 
pntend  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  conflicting 
opiuians  oo  the  subject,  'lira  primary  difficulty 
ariiBs  oot  of  the  Biblical  narrative  itself,  and  is 
eaosequently  of  old  standing  — the  difficulty,  namely, 
of  iccottiiting  for  the  evident  identity  of  hmguage 
ipoken  by  the  Shemitie  Terachites  and  the  Uamitic 
rsnsanit^  Modem  linguistic  research  has  rather 
eohanced  than  removed  Uiis  difficulty.  Tbe  altei^ 
natives  hitherto  ofTered  as  satisfactory  solutions, 
ttsoely,  that  the  Terachites  adopted  the  language 
of  the  Canaanitea,  or  the  Omaanites  that  of  the 
Terachites,  are  both  inconsistent  with  the  enlarged 
jna  whteh  the  language  is  found  to  cover  on  each 
wAi,  Setting  aside  the  question  of  the  high  im- 
ptobabiliiy  that  a  wandering  nomadic  tribe,  such 
is  the  Terachites,  would  be  alik  to  impose  its  lan- 
gesge  on  ft  settled  and  powerful  nation  like  the 
'  '^nft**T****,  it  would  still  remain  to  be  explained 
low  the  Coahites  and  other  Eamttio  trilies,  who 
Id  ooi  come  into  contact  with  the  Terachites, 
keqoired  tbe  same  general  type  of  language  And 
m  the  other  hand,  assuming  that  what  ure  called 
Shemitie  languages  were  really  Hamitic,  we  have  tc 
Bplun  the  eztensidn  of  the  Hamitic  area  over  I 
MsROpotaniia  aitd  .Issyria,  which,  accenting  to  the! 
and  the  ge.'i  ral  opinion  of  ethi  ologists,  be-  j 
iriioUy  to  I   om-Uam.tic  popjUtim.      A 
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(brther  question,  moreover,  arises  out  of  this  ex- 
planation, namely,  what  was  the  language  of  the  Te- 
rachites before  Uiey  assumed  this  Uamitic  tongue? 
This  question  is  answered  by  J.  G  Miiller,  is 
Herscjg's  R,  E.  xiv.  238,  to  the  eflbot  that  the 
Shemites  originally  spoke  an  Indo-£uropean  lan- 
guage,— a  view  which  we  do  not  expect  to  sea 
generally  ad(^ted. 

Restricting  ourselves,  Ibr  the  present,  to  the  lin- 
guistic quesUoo,  we  must  draw  attention  to  the  hti 
that  there  is  a  well-defined  Hamitic  as  well  as  a 
Shemitie  class  of  languages,  and  that  any  theoty 
which  obliterates  this  distinction  must  fidl  to  the 
ground.  The  Hamitic  type  is  most  highly  dev^ 
oped,  as  we  might  expect,  in  the  country  whidi 
was, /Mi'  exctUeMe,  the  land  of  Ham,  namely,  Egypt; 
and  whatever  elements  of  original  unity  with  the 
Shemitie  type  may  be  detected  by  philologists, 
practically  the  two  were  as  distinct  fiom  each  other 
in  historical  times,  as  any  two  languages  coukl 
possibly  be.  We  are  not  therefore  preparmi  at  once 
to  throw  overboard  the  linguistic  element  of  the 
Motiaic  table.  At  the  same  time  we  recognize  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  explaining  the  anomaly  of 
Hamitic  tribes  speaking  a  Shemitie  tongue.  It  will 
not  suffice  to  say,  in  answer  to  this,  that  these 
tribes  were  Shemites;  for  again  the  coirectness  of 
the  Mosaic  table  is  vindicated  by  the  differences 
of  social  and  artistic  culture  which  distinguish  the 
Shemites  proper  from  the  Phoenicians  and  Cushites 
using  a  Shemitie  tongue.  The  former  are  charac- 
terized by  habits  of  simplicity,  isolation,  and  ad- 
herence to  patriarehal  ways  of  living  and  thinking; 
the  Phceniciaus,  on  the  other  hand,  were  emi- 
nently a  commercial  people;  and  the  Cushites  are 
identified  with  the  massive  architectural  erections 
of  Babylonia  and  South  Arabia,  and  with  equally 
extended  ideas  of  empire  and  social  progress. 

The  real  question  at  issue  concerns  the  language, 
not  of  the  whole  Hamitic  family,  but  of  the  Oa- 
naanites  and  Cushites.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
\'arious  explanations  hare  been  ofiered  —  such  as 
Knobel*B,  that  they  acquired  a  Shemitie  language 
fh>m  a  prior  population,  represented  by  the  BefoiteSi 
Zuaim,  Zamzummim,  etc.  {I'dUcei't.  p.  316);  of 
Bunseu's,  that  they  vrere  a  Shemitie  race  who  had 
long  sojourned  in  Egypt  {PhiL  of  Hist.  i.  191)  — 
ueither  of  which  are  satisfactory.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  the  only  explanation  to  be  offered  is  thai 
a  Joktanid  immigration  supervened  on  the  original 
Hamitic  population,  tbe  result  being  a  combination 
of  Cusbitio  civilization  with  a  Shemitie  language 
(Kenan,  i.  322).  Nor  is  it  unimportant  to  men- 
tion that  peculiarities  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Cushite  Shemitie  of  Southern  Arabia  which  suggest 
a  close  affinity  with  the  Phceuician  forms  (Renan^ 
i.  318).  We  are  not,  however,  without  expecta- 
tion that  time  and  researeh  will  clear  up  much  of 
the  mystery  that  now  enwraps  the  sul^eet.  Then 
are  two  directions  to  which  we  may  hopefully  turn 
for  light,  namely,  Egypt  and  Babyfonia,  with  re- 
gard to  each  of  which  we  make  a  fiew  remarks. 

'Ihat  the  Egyptian  language  exhibits  many 
striking  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Shemitie  type 
is  acknowledged  on  all  sides.  It  is  also  allowed 
that  the  resemblances  are  of  a  valuable  character, 
being  observable  in  the  pronouns,  numerals,  hi 
agglutinative  forms,  in  the  treatment  of  vowels, 
and  other  such  points  (Renan,  i.  84,  85).  Theri 
is  not,  however,  an  equal  degree  of  agreement 
among  scholara  as  to  the  deductions  to  lie  drawi 
^m  Uiese  resemblances.    While  nianv  reoiigniie  n 
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thtni  tiM  proo&  of  a  ■ubgtantial  ideotiiy^  and  hnoe 
Rgvd  Ilaiuiiiiin  ••  an  early  stage  of  Sbemiliui, 
tfthen  deny,  either  on  geoend  or  on  special  grouodt, 
the  probability  of  luch  a  cooneotion.  Wfaen  we  find 
tttoh  high  authoritiee  as  Bunsen  on  the  former  side 
{PkiL  o/HitL  L  186-189,  \l  3)  ayd  Kenan  (L  86) 
on  ttie  otheTf  not  to  mention  a  long  anray  of  aeholan 
who  have  adopted  each  vieWf  U  would  be  presump- 
tion dogmaUcaUly  to  assert  the  oonectness  or  in- 
eonectnees  of  either.  We  ean  only  point  to  the 
possibility  of  the  identity  being  establislied,  and  U> 
the  farther  possibility  that  oonnecting  links  may  bo 
disoovend  betwon  the  two  extremes,  which  may 
ssrve  to  bridge  over  the  gulf,  and  to  render  the 
us  of  a  Shemitic  buigusge  by  a  Hamitie  race  less 
of  an  anomaly  than  it  at  present  appears  to  be. 

Turning  eastward  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  and  the   adjacent   oountries,  we  find 
imple  materials  for  resMich  in  the  inscriptions  re- 
eently  discovered,  the   examination  of  which   has 
not  yet  yielded  undisputed  results,      llie  Mosaic 
table  places  a  Shemitic  population  in  Assyria  and 
£Iam,  and  a  Cushitic  one  in  Babylon.    The  prober 
bility  of  this  being  ethnically  (as  opposed  to  geo- 
graphically) true  depends  partly  on  the  age  assigited 
lo  the  table.     There  can  be  no  question  that  at  a 
late  period  Assyria  and  £lam  were  beki  by  non- 
Shemitic,  probably  Aryan  conquerors.     But  if  we 
cairy  the  table  back  to  the  age  of  Abraham,  the 
case  may  have  been  diffisrent;    for  though    Klani 
is  regarded  as  etymotogically  identical  with   Iran 
(Renan,  i.  41),  this  is   not  conclusive  as  to  the 
Iranian  character  of  the  Unguaga  in  early  timea. 
Sufficient  evidence  ia  affiirded  by  language  that  the 
basis  of  the  population  in  Assyria  was   Shemitic 
(Kenan,  i.  70;  Knobei,  pp.  164-156);   and  it  U 
by  no  means  improbaliie  Uiat  the  inacriptions  be- 
longing more  especially  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Susa  nuiy  ultimately  establish  the  &ct  of  a  Shemitic 
population  in  Klam.     The  presence  of  a  Cushitic 
population  m  Babybn  is  an  ophiion  very  generally 
beki  on  linguistic  grounds;  and  a  ckise  identity  is 
said  to  exist  between  the  old  Babylonian  and  the 
Mahri  language,  a  Shemitic  tongue  of  an  ancient 
type  still   Uving  in  a  district  of  IJadramaut^  in 
Southern  Arabia  (Kenan,  ff.  G.  1 60).    In  addition 
to  the  Cushitic  and  Shemitic  elements  hi  the  popu- 
btion  of  Babylonia  and  the  adjacent  districts,  the 
presence  of  a  Turanian  element  has  been  inferred 
from  the  linguistic  character  of  the  early  inscrip- 
tions.    We  must  here  express  our  convictk>n  that 
the  ethnology  of  the  countries  in  question  is  oon- 
tiderably  clouded  by  the  undefined  use  of  the  terms 
Turanian,  Scythic,  and  the  like.     It  is  frequently 
difficult  to  decide  whether  these  terms  are  used  in  a 
iuguistic  sense,  as  equivalent  to  aggiutinoHve^  or 
in  an  ethnic  sense.  The  presence  of  a  certain  amount 
3f  Turanianism  in  the  former  does  not  involve  its 
prasenoe  in  the  latter  sense.  The  old  Babylonian  and 
Suaiauian  inscriptions  may  be  more  agglutinative 
Umid  the  later  ones,  but  this  is  only  a  proof  of 
iheir  belonging  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  language, 
sod  doea  not  of  itself  indicate  a  foreign  populatton ; 
and  if  these  eariy  Babylonian  inacriptions  graduate 
into  the  Shemitic,  as  is  asserted  even  by  the  advo- 
oates  of  the  Turanian  theory  (Rawlinson*s  Htrod.  i. 
442,  415),  the  presence  of  an  ethnic  Turanianism 
aannot  possibly  be  inferred.     Added  to  this,  it  ia 
inexplicable  how  the  presence  of  a  huge  Scythic 
population  in  the   Aehsemenian  period,  to  which 
wany  of  the  Susianian  inscriptions  belong,  could 
the  notice  of  historiaus.    'Ihe  only  Scyth*o 
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tribes  Dotieed  by  Herodotus  in  Us  lenev  vi  Ite 
Peiaiao  empinare  the  Paithiaoa  and  the  Soaa,  tlis 
former  of  whom  are  known  to  bawe  liweil  in  the 
north,  while  the  latter  probably  INed  in  (be  cstfAoc 
east,  where  a  memorial  of  them  is  still  snpiMiawl  to 
exist  in  the  name  8ei$ia$i,  reptesesting  the  ancient 
Saesstene.  Even  with  regud  to  these,  Seythle 
may  not  mean  Turanian;  lor  they  may  ham  be- 
fouged  to  the  Scythians  of  hiatoty  (the  Skolota),  for 
whom  an  Indo-European  origin  ia  claimed  (BawiiB- 
aon's  Btfvd  iii.  197).  TIm  impreaaitn  eonveyed 
by  the  supposed  detection  of  so  many  heterogesaeous 
elements  in  the  old  Babyloiiian  tongue  (RmrfiDson, 
L  442,444,  646,  notca)  is  not  fiironble  to  the  gen- 
eral results  of  tlie  leaearches. 

With  regard  to  Arabia,  it  may  safely  be  seewrtfd 
that  the  Mosaic  table  is  confirmed  by  oaodem  re- 
search. The  Cuahitk  element  haa  left  ■»— mwU»« 
of  its  prcseoee  in  the  south  in  the  nn*  raina  of 
Sfareh  and  Bonn  (Renan,  i.  618),  as  well  as  in  the 
influence  it  has  exorcised  on  the  HimffnrUie  and 
Aftihi  Unguagea,  aa  compared  with  the  Uebrev. 
The  Joktanid  eknient  forma  the  baab  of  the  Arabian 
population,  the  Shemitic  character  of  whoae  lan- 
guage ueeda  no  proof.  With  regard  to  the  Ith- 
ma^ite  element  in  the  north,  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  linguiatic  proof  of  its  existence,  boi  it  ia  eon- 
fimied  by  the  trsditiona  of  the  Arabiaae  thesBseKca. 

It  remaina  to  be  inquired  how  frr  the  Japhetic 
atock  repreaents  the  linguistic  ehaneteristiea  of  the 
Indo-  European  and  Tivanian  fiunUaea.  Adopting 
the  twofold  divisbn  of  the  former,  su^^ested  by  the 
name  itself,  into  the  eastern  and  western;  and  sab- 
dividing  the  eastern  into  the  Indian  and  Iranko, 
and  the  western  into  the  Celtic,  HeQenie,  Uiyrian, 
Italian,  Teutons,  Sbvonian,  and  Lithoanian  chases, 
we  are  able  to  assign  Madai  (Jliedia)  and  Tqgarmah 
(Armtnia)  to  the  Innian  class;  Jawan  (/onum) 
and  Elisbah  (jEoHnn)  to  the  HoUenic;  Gomcr  coo- 
jeeturaliy  to  the  Celtic;  and  Dodanim,  ako  con. 
jecturally,  to  the  Illyrian.  Aeootding  to  the  oki 
interpreters,  Ashkeoaz  represents  the  Teutonic  daas, 
while,  according  to  Knobel,  the  Italian  would  be 
repreaented  by  Tanhiah,  whom  be  identifiea  with 
the  Etruacana;  the  Sbvonian  by  Magog;  and  the 
Lithuanian  posaibly  by  Tinw  (pp.  90,  68,  190). 
The  same  writer  ako  identifiea  KiphaUi  with  the 
Gaols,  as  distinct  fi«m  the  Cymry  or  Gomcr  (p.  45); 
while  Kittim  Is  referred  by  him  not  improbably  to 
the  Carians,  who  at  one  period  were  predomiaant 
on  the  islands  adjacent  to  Asia  Minor  (p.  98).  The 
evidence  for  these  identificationa  varies  ui  stremith, 
but  in  no  instance  approaches  to  deniODstrstMHL 
Beyond  the  general  probability  that  the  maic 
branches  of  the  human  family  wooU  be  repreaented 
in  the  Mosaic  table,  we  regard  much  that  has  been 
advanced  on  this  sulgect  as  highly  precarioos.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  snt^jeet 
is  an  open  one,  and  that  ss  there  is  no  poesibility 
of  proving,  so  also  none  of  disproving,  the  oorrect- 
uess  of  these  conjectures.  Whether  the  Turanian 
family  is  fairly  repreaented  in  the  Mosaic  table  maj 
be  doubted.  Those  who  ad^'ocate  the  Mcn^^ian 
origin  of  the  Scythians  would  natunliy  regard 
Magog  as  the  representative  of  thia  frmlly;  and 
even  those  who  dissent  from  the  Mongolian  tlvory 
may  still  not  unreasonably  conceive  that  the  titii 
Magog  applied  broadly  to  all  the  nomad  tribea  of 
Kortl^ro  Aaia,  whether  Indo-European  or  Tw 
ranian.  Tubal  and  Meschedi  remain  to  be  cooaid 
ered:  Knobel  identifies  thesr  venpectiveiy  with  thi 
Iberians  and  the  Ugurians  (pp.  Ill,  119)^  and  i: 
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Jk  fiUBib  ohancter  of  the  BMqoa  Uuiguag*  wen 
Mfeihiilied,  be  would  regard  tb«  IberUns  m  oer» 
tH&ly,  and  the  liguriana  u  probeUj  Timnuuis, 
Ike  iclies  ef  the  fint  wa^-e  of  popalatioii  which  is 
npfMMd  to  have  onoe  ovcnpraad  the  whole  of  the 
^aopeaii  eontisent,  and  of  whkdi  the  Finni  in  the 
north,  and  the  Baaqim  iu  the  eoath,  are  the  sole 
HBTini^  veprceentatiTee.  The  Turanian  character 
if  the  two  Biblical  racee  above  mentioned  hae  beeii 
admwiee  maintained  on  the  ^[roiind  of  the  ideotitj 
flf  the  iianea  Meecherh  and  Mmoorite  (Rawlinton't 
Htrod.  L  653). 

II.  Having  thoe  reviewed  the  ethnic  relationi  of 
the  natiooe  who  tdi  within  the  circle  of  the  Mosaic 
taUe,  we  propose  to  cast  a  glance  beyond  its  limits, 
•od  inqoiiw  bow  ihr  the  prewnt  results  oi  ethno- 
loglieal  seienee  support  the  general  idea  of  the  unity 
flf  the  hamao  raoe,  which  miderUes  the  Mosaic  sys- 
feem.  The  chief  and  in  many  instances  the  only 
iaiiruinent  at  our  command  for  ascertaining  the 
Rlstisnaliip  of  nations  is  language.  In  its  general 
resolts  thb  inrtrumait  is  thorooghly  trustworthy, 
anl  in  eaeb  IndiTidual  case  to  which  it  is  i4>plied  it 
fnraiahes  a  atfong  primA  fnde  eridenee ;  but  its  evi* 
4ence,  if  ananpported  by  collateral  prooft,  is  not  unim- 
pesefaable,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  instances 
of  adopted  languagea  which  have  occurred  within 
hwfairicaJ  times.  This  drawback  to  the  value  of 
the  evidcnee  of  language  will  not  materially  afibet 
ear  present  inquiry,  inasmuch  as  we  shall  confine 
suiwlies  as  mnefa  as  possible  to  the  general  results. 

Hie  nooaenclature  of  modem  ethnology  is  not 
idcBtical  with  that  of  the  Bible,  partly  from  the 
fldaigement  of  the  area,  and  partly  from  the  gen- 
■al  adoptioo  of  language  as  the  basis  of  dsssifica- 
Tbe  term  Shemitic  is  indsed  retained,  not, 
r«  to  indicate  a  descent  from  Shem,  but  the 
nse  of  languages  allied  to  that  which  was  current 
jfBOQg  the  Israelites  in  historical  times.  Hamitic 
sbo  finds  a  place  in  modem  ethnology,  but  as  sub- 
wdinate  to,  or  coordinate  with,  Shemitic.  Japhetic 
is  ioperaeded  mainly  by  Indo-European  or  Aryun. 
The  various  nations,  or  Ikmilies  of  nations,  which 
fad  no  place  under  the  Biblical  titles  are  classed 
by  certain  ethnologists  under  the  broad  title  of 
TaraniBa,  while  by  othera  they  are  broken  up  into 
fivisMMia  more  or  leas  numerous. 

The  first  branch  of  our  sulvfect  wiU  be  to  trace 
the  eztenflion  of  the  Shemitic  £unily  beyond  the 
Smits  assigned  to  it  in  the  Bible.  Hie  most  marked 
charaderistae  of  this  fiunily,  as  compared  with  the 
lado-fiaropean  or  Turanian,  is  its  inehkstioity. 
Hemmed  in  both  by  natural  barriers  and  by  the 
nperior  energy  and  cxpatisireness  of  the  Aryan 
sod  Taraaian  races,  it  retains  to  the  present  day 
the  Jloftis  qito  of  early  times.a  llie  only  ^  direction 
ia  wUeh  it  has  exhibited  any  tendency  to  expand 
has  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
aed  even  here  its  activity  was  of  a  sporadic  charao- 
l9,  limited  to  a  single  branch  of  the  family,  namely, 
the  Phcsnieiaiis,  and  to  a  single  phase  of  expansion, 
BsBsely,  eommereial  ookNiies.  In  Asia  Minor  we 
fad  tokcDS  of  Shemitic  preasoce  in  Cilichk,  which 


•  TbfS  tosal  anoont  of  the  Shemltle  popolstkn  at 
It  Is  oompafeMi  to  be  only  80  mUUons,  wbl^  the 
is  eomputad  at  400  milUoos  (Reoui,  L 
tt,aate). 

k  fastward  of  the  TIfris  a  Sheuiitic  popalatloo  oas 
IHB  fgppossd  to  ezlst  la  A^snlstan,  wbers  the 
Piuktu  Isngnage  has  btea  ragarded  as  bsarloK  a 

A  thaary  eonttqiisntly  hat  bean 
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was  connected  with  Phonicia  both  by  Iraditloo 
(Herod,  vii.  91),  and  by  language,  as  attested  by 
existing  coins  (Geseii.  Jfon.  Phcm»  iii.  3) :  iu  Pam- 
phylia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycia,  parts  of  which  were  o^ 
oiipied  by  the  Sol^mi  (I'iin.  v.  24;  Herod,  i.  173), 
whose  name  bean  a  Shemitic  character,  and  who 
are  reported  to  have  spoken  a  Sliemitio  tongue 
(Euieb.  Pi'^.  Ev,  ix.  9),  a  statement  confirmed 
by  the  occurrence  of  other  Shemitic  names,  such 
as  Phcenix  and  Cabalia,  though  the  subsequent  pre- 
dominance of  an  Aryan  population  in  these  same 
districts  is  attested  by  the  existing  Lydan  inscrip- 
tions :  again  in  Caria,  though  the  evidence  arising 
out  of  the  supposed  identity  of  the  names  of  the 
gods  Oaogo  and  Chrysaoreus  with  the  Ol^Mof  and 
XoviT^  of  Sanchuniathon  is  called  in  question 
(Kenan,  //.  G.  i.  49) :  and,  lastly,  in  Lydia,  where 
the  descendants  of  Lud  are  located  by  many  au- 
thorities, and  where  the  prevalence  of  a  Shemitie 
knguage  is  ssterted  by  schokrs  of  the  highest 
standh^,  among  whom  we  may  specify  Buusen  and 
IjMsen,  in  spite  of  tokens  of  the  contemporaneous 
presence  of  the  Aryan  elenient,  as  instanced  in  the 
name  Sardis,  and  in  spite  also  of  the  historical 
notices  of  an  ethnical  oc!inection  with  Mjsia  (Herod, 
i.  171).  Whether  the  Shemites  ever  occupied  any 
portion  of  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor  may  be 
doubted.  In  the  opinion  (^  the  ancients  the  lator 
occupants  of  Cappadocia  were  Syrians,  distinguished 
from  the  mass  of  their  race  by  a  lighter  hue,  and 
hence  termed  Leucitsyri  (Strab.  xii.  p.  542);  but 
this  statement  is  traversed  by  the  evidences  of 
Aryanism  afibrded  by  the  names  of  the  kings  and 
deities,  as  well  as  by  the  Penian  character  of  the 
religion  (Strab.  xv.  p.  733).  U  therefore  the 
Shemites  ever  occupied  this  district,  they  must  soon 
have  been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Aryan 
conquerore  (Diefenbach,  Ony,  Kwop.  p.  44).  The 
Phcsnictans  were  ubiquitous  on  the  isbuids  and 
shores  of  the  Meditemuiean :  in  Cyprus,  where  they 
have  left  tokens  of  their  presence  at  Citium  and 
other  places;  in  Crete;  in  Malta,  where  they  were 
the  original  settlera  (Diod.  Sic.  v.  12) ;  on  the 
mainland  of  Greece,  where  their  presence  is  be- 
tokened by  the  name  Cadmus:  in  Samos,  Same,  and 
Samothrace,  which  bear  Shemitic  names:  in  loa 
and  Tenedos^  once  known  by  the  name  of  PhoBtiioe; 
in  Sicily,  where  Panormus,  Motya,  and  Sokieis  w«rs 
Shemitic  settlements;  in  Sardinia  (Diod.  Sic.  v 
35);  on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  Spain; 
and  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  which  was  lined 
with  Phmnician  colonies  from  the  Syrtis  Miyor  to 
the  PiUara  of  Hercules.  They  must  sJso  have  pen»* 
trated  deeply  into  the  interior,  to  judge  from 
Strabo*s  statement  of  the  destruction  of  three  hun- 
dred towns  by  the  Pbamsians  and  Nigritians  (Strab. 
xvii.  p.  826).  Still  in  none  of  the  countries  im 
have  mentioned  did  they  supplant  the  original  po|^ 
ulation :  they  were  oonqueron  and  settlen,  but  no 
more  than  this. 

The  bulk  of  the  North  African  bnguages,  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  though  not  Shemitie 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  so  fiur  resemble 


started  that  the  people  speaking  It  rsprcssot  the  ten 
bribes  of  Israel  (PorsUir's  Prim.  Ltuui.  iU.  841).  We 
believe  the  supposed  Shemitie  reeemblances  to  be  nn- 
founded,  and  that  the  Fushtu  Ungusge  holds  an  Inter- 
mediate place  between  the  Iraniau  and  Indian  olaaseS| 
with  the  latter  of  which  It  posaeeeee  In  oooirion  the 
Ungual  or  eerehnl  sounds  (Dtefuibaoh*  Oi.  Eur  » 
87). 
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llMt  t7|N  M  to  have  obUined  the  title  of  nib- 
SL.initie.  In  the  north  the  old  Nuniidian  language 
kppean,  fhom  the  prevalence  of  the  sellable  Mag  in 
the  name  Mauf/Ui^  etc.,  to  be  allied  to  the  modern 
Berber ;  and  the  aame  conclusion  hai  been  drawn 
With  regard  to  the  Libyan  tongue.  The  Berber^ 
In  turn,  together  with  the  Toiutrick  and  the  great 
body  of  the  North  African  dialects,  is  closely  allied 
to  the  Coptic  of  Ei^pt,  and  therefore  fidls  under 
the  title  of  Hamitict  or,  according  to  the  more  usual 
nomsndature,  sub-Sbemitic  (Kenan,  ff.  G.  L  201, 
902).  Southwards  of  Kgypt  the  Shemitie  type  is 
leproduced  in  the  nii\jority  of  the  Abyssinian  lan- 
guages, purticularly  in  the  Gheez^  and  in  a  less 
nariced  d^^ree  in  the  Amharic^  the  Saho^  and  the 
Galla  ;  and  Shemitie  influence  may  be  traced  along 
the  whole  east  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  Mozambique 
(Renan,  i.  336-040).  As  to  the  languages  of  the 
interior  and  of  the  south  there  appears  to  be  a  con- 
flict of  opinions,  the  writer  from  whom  we  have 
just  quoted  denying  any  trace  of  resemblance  to 
Uie  Shemitie  type,  while  Dr.  lAthani  asserts  very 
confidently  that  connecting  links  exist  between  the 
sub-Sheniitic  languages  of  the  north,  the  Negro 
languages  in  the  centre,  and  the  Cafihe  languages 
of  the  south ;  and  that  even  the  Hottentot  language 
is  not  so  isolated  as  has  been  generally  suppoaed 
{Man  and  his  Mi^.  pp.  134-148).  Bwisen  sup- 
ports this  view  as  fiir  as  the  languages  north  of  tlie 
equator  are  concerned,  but  r^ards  the  souUiem  as 
rather  approximating  to  the  Turanian  type  {PhiL 
(fHist.  i.  178,  ii.  20).  It  is  impossible  as  yet  to 
form  a  decided  opinion  on  this  laige  subject. 

A  question  of  considerable  interest  remains  yet 
to  be  noticed,  namely,  whether  we  can  trace  the 
Shemitie  fiemiily  back  to  its  original  cradle.  In  the 
ease  of  the  Indo-European  family  this  can  be  done 
witJi  a  high  degree  of  probabUity ;  and  if  an  original 
unity  existed  between  these  stocks,  the  domicile  of 
the  one  would  necessarily  be  that  of  the  other.  A 
certain  community  of  ideas  and  traditions  favors 
this  assumption,  and  possibly  the  frequent  allusions 
to  the  east  in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  may 
contain  a  reminiscence  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  primeval  abode  lay  (Renan,  H.  G.  i.  476).  llie 
position  of  this  abode  we  shall  describe  presently. 

The  Indo-European  fiimily  of  languages,  as  at 
present  <>  constituted,  consists  of  the  following  nine 
classes:  Indian,^  Iranian,  Oltic,  Italian,  Albanian, 
Greek,  Teutonic,  Lithuanian,  and  Slavonian,  (geo- 
graphically, these  classes  may  be  grouped  togetho' 
in  two  divisions— Eastern  and  Western— -the  former 
comprising  the  two  first,  the  latter  the  seven  re- 
maining classes.  Schleicher  divides  what  we  have 
>rmed  the  Western  into  two  —  the  soutJiwest 
European,  and  the  north  European  —  in  the  former 
f  which  he  places  the  Greek,  Albanian,  Italian, 
and  Celtic,  in  the  latter  the  Slavonian,  Lithuanian, 
and  Teutonic  ( Compend.  i.  6).  Prof.  M.  MiiUer 
cofl>bines  the  Slavonian  and  Lithuanian  classes  in 
tlifl  Windie,  thus  reducing  the  number  to  eight. 
These  classes  exhibit  various  degrees  of  affinity  to 
mA  other,  which  are  described  by  Schleicher  in  the 
foUowing  manner:  The  earliest  deviation  from  the 


a  We  use  the  qv .  iiying  expressfon  ^  at  present,*^ 
partly  baeauae  U  b  lot  improbable  that  new  classes 
nay  1 «  hsreafter  added,  as,  for  instanee,  an  AnatolUn, 
le  daserlbe  the  languages  of  Asia  Bfinor,  and  partly 
there  may  have  been  other  classes  onoe  In 
which  h^ve  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
•rilM  earth. 
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common  language  of  the  family  wai  cfiecCed  ty 
the  Slavon»>Teatonic  branch.  After  aooiber  In- 
terval a  second  Ufurcation  occurred,  which  aepazmted 
what  we  may  term  the  Graeoo-Itab-Celtie  branch 
from  the  Aryan.  Tlie  former  held  together  for  a 
while,  and  then  threw  off  the  Greek  (indnding 
probably  the  Albanian),  leaving  the  Celtic  and 
Italian  still  connected:  the  final  diviskn  of  the  tvo 
latter  took  phuse  after  another  considerable  intervaL 
The  first-mentioned  branch  —  the  SUvono-Teatontc 
—  remuned  intact  for  a  period  aocnevhal  tot^^ 
than  that  which  witnessed  the  second  bifurcatiou 
of  the  original  stock,  and  then  divided  into  tlw 
Teutonic  and  Slarano- Lithuanian,  which  latter 
finally  broke  up  into  its  two  component  dements. 
The  Aryan  branch  similarly  held  together  for  a 
lengthened  period,  and  then  biiiircated  into  the 
Indian  and  Iranian.  The  oondusioin  Sclileicbef 
draws  fit>m  these  linguistic  afiinities  is  that  the 
more  easterly  of  the  Eun^iean  nationa,  the  9a- 
vonians  and  Teutons,  were  the  first  to  leave  the 
common  home  of  the  Indo-European  nee;  that  they 
were  followed  by  the  Celts,  Italians,  and  Greeks; 
and  that  the  Indian  and  Iranbn  branches  were  the 
last  to  commence  their  migrations.  We  feel  unable 
to  accept  this  condusion,  which  appears  to  us  to 
be  based  on  the  assumption  that  this  antiqmtj  of  a 
language  is  to  be  measured  by  its  approximatioD 
to  Sanskrit  Looking  at  the  geographical  position 
of  the  representatives  of  the  diflfeient  laognage- 
cksses,  we  should  infer  that  the  most  westeriy  were 
the  earliest  immigrants  into  Europe,  and  therefore 
prolwbly  the  earliest  emigiants  froin  the  primeval 
seat  of  the  race;  and  we  believe  thb  to  be  con- 
firmed by  linguistic  proofs  of  the  high  antiquity  of 
the  Celtic  as  compared  with  the  other  ln«nd»es 
of  the  Indo-European  &mily  (Bonsen,  PkiL  of 
nut,  i.  168). 

The  original  seat  of  the  Indo-European  n«e  was 
on  the  plateau  of  Central  Asia,  probably  to  the 
westward  of  the  Btjkr  and  Mustagh^  rsngea.  The 
Indian  branch  can  be  traced  back  to  the  slopes  of 
Himalaya  by  thegeographicd  allusions  in  the  Vedic 
hymns  (M.  M  tiller's  Z.ec(.  p.  201);  in  oonfinnataco 
of  which  we  may  adduce  the  circumstaBce  that  the 
only  tree  for  which  the  Indisiis  have  an  appellation 
in  common  with  the  western  nations,  is  one  which 
in  India  is  found  only  <»i  the  southern  slope  of  that 
range  (Pott,  £tym,  Faraeh.  i.  110).  The  westward 
progiess  of  the  Iranian  tribes  is  a  matter  of  history, 
and  though  we  cannot  trace  this  progress  hack  to  its 
fountain-head,  the  locality  above  nientioned  best 
accords  with  the  traditional  bdief  of  the  Asiatic 
Aryans,  and  with  the  physical  and  geographical 
requirements  of  the  case  (Renan,  H.  G.  i.  481). 

The  routes  by  which  the  various  western  branches 
reached  their  respective  localities,  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. We  may  suppose  them  to  have  succes- 
sively crossed  the  plateau  of  Iran  until  they  reached 
Armenia,  whence  they  might  follow  dther  a  north- 
erly course  across  Caucasus,  and  by  the  ahote  of  *he 
Black  Sea,  or  adirect  westerly  one  akmg  the  plateau 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  seems  destined  by  nature  to 
be  the  bridge  between  the  two  oontineuta  of  Europe 
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lad  An*.  A  third  route  baa  been  •urmised  for  a 
^QCtMm  of  Um  Celtic  itock,  namely,  aloug  the  north 
soait  of  AfrieA,  and  acron  the  Suaits  of  Gibraltar 
ioto  Spun  (BuDMn,  Pk*  ofH.u  148),  but  we  see 
Ettb  coafimialaon  of  this  opinion  beyond  the  Tact  of 
the  earij  pretence  of  the  Celtie  in  that  peninsula, 
which  b  CKtainlj  difficult  to  account  for. 

The  ena  of  the  aeveral  migirationi  are  again  very 

■Boefa  »  matter  of  coi\)ectttre.     The  original  niove- 

laeBta  befeog  for  the  moit  part  to  the  ante  hlator- 

ksl  age,  and  we  can  do  no  more  than  note  the 

period  at  which  we  first  encounter  the  several  na- 

tboa.     Tliat  the  Indian  Aryans  had  reached  the 

BOttth  of  the  Indus  at  all  events  before  1000  b.  c, 

i^Kan   firom  the  Sanskrit  namea  of  the  articles 

vhieh  Sokmion  imported  fipom  that  country  [Ix- 

dia].     The  presence  of  Aryans  on  the  Shemitic 

&eiitier  la  aa  old  as  the  composition  of  the  Mosaic 

table;  and,  aeo.rding  to  some  authorities,  is  proved 

by  the  oaoaea  of  the  confederate  kings  in  the  sge 

of  Abrabun  (Gen.  ziv.  1;  Reoan,  //.  G.  1.  61). 

The  Axyan  Modes  are  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian 

sanak  about  900  b.  a    The  Greeks  were  settled  on 

the  rT"i»*«Ml«^  named  alter  them,  as  well  as  on  the 

Uaifeda  ol  the  JBgsan,  long  before  the  dawn  of 

ki^ory,  and  the  Italians  had  reached  their  quartsis 

It  a  yet  earlier  period.     The  Celtas  had  reached  the 

west  of  Europe  at  all  eventa  before,  probably  very 

bng  before,  the  age  of  Hecatssos  (500  a.  c);  the 

btot  branch  of  this  stock  arrived  there  about  that 

period  aoeording  to  Bunsen's  eoqjeeture  (PA.  of  //. 

1 152).     The  Teutonic  migration  followed  at  a  k>ng 

ratenal  after  the  Celtic  t  Pytheas  found  them  al- 

nady  aeated  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  in  the  age 

sf  Afesaniter  the  Great  (Plin.  zzzvii.  11),  and  the 

term  fflemun  itaelf,  by  which  amber  wsa  described 

in  that  diatiict,  bekmgs  to  them  (Diefenboch,  Or. 

Emr,  p.  350).     The  earliest  historical  notice  of 

them  dqxKida  on  the  view  taken  of  the  nationality 

of  the  Tentooea,  who  accompanied  the  Cimbri  on 

their  aonthem   expedition  In  11^-103  b.  o.     If 

these  weie  Celtic,  aa  la  not  unoommonly  thought, 

then  we  miiat  kiok  to  Osar  and  Tacitus  for  the 

sariieit  definite  notices  of  the  Teutonic  tribes.    The 

SlavoDian  immigration  was  neariiy  contemporaneous 

with  the  Teutonic  (Bunsen,  Ph.  of  H.  I  73) :  this 

rtodc  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Veneii  or  Veneda 

sf  Northern  (jermany,  first  mentioned  by  Tadtua 

{Germ.  46),  from  whom  the  name  Wend  is  probably 

^ritm^^     The  deaignatkm  of  Slctvi  or  Swwi  i»  of 

eoBparatavely  kte  date,  and  applied  specially  to  the 

eestem  branch  of  the  Slavonian  stoisk.     The  Li- 

thoaoiana  sre  probably  represented  by  the  QaUndm 

sod  Smd^  of  Ptolemy  (iU.  5,  §  SI),  the  names  of 

which  tribea  have  been  preserved  in  all  agea  in  the 

rith,.>.T«**  dktriet  (Diefenbach,  p.  203).    They  an 

ftequenUy  identified  with  the  Aitivi,  and  it  is  not 

inpoailblB  that  they  may  have  adopted  the  title, 

vi]deh  waa  a  geogn^hical  one  (^the  toMl  men); 

the  ibtni  of  Tadtua,  however,  were  Qermana.    In 

the  abovw  statemcnta  we  have  omitted  the  probleoi- 

iftleal  identifieatkma  of  the  northern  stocks  with 

Ihs  earlier  naUoiia  of  hiatoryi  we  may  hers  mention 

thst  the  Sbvoniaoa  are  not  unfrequently  reoafded 

■  Ike  nprHentatfvea  of  the  Seythiani  /Skdou) 

«d  the  flormallau  (Knobel,  F8tter<.  p.  6P).  The 

VBlv  vhoBi  we  have  Jut  dted,  alw  endeavon  to 

MMMal  the  Uthwaiiiana  with  the  Agathyid  (p. 

110).    So  ifpiSo  Gfimm  tiaeed  the  Teotonle  stock 
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to  the  Get«,  whom  he  identified  with  tlic  (jothi 
{Gttck,  DtuL  Spi\\.n%), 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  Aryan  race  wers 
the  first  oomers  in  the  lands  which  they  occupied 
in  historical  times,  or  whether  they  superseded  an 
earlier  population.  With  regard  to  the  Indian 
branch  this  question  can  be  answered  dedsivdy. 
the  vestiges  of  an  aboriginal  population,  which  once 
covered  the  plains  of  Hindostao,  still  exist  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  iu 
isolated  localities  dsewhere,  as  instanoBd  in  the  case 
of  the  Brahua  of  the  north.  Not  only  this,  but 
the  Indian  class  of  languages  possesses  a  peculiarity 
of  sound  (the  lingual  or  cerebral  consonants)  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  this  popu- 
lation, and  to  betoken  a  fusbn  of  the  eonqueron 
and  the  conquered  (Schldoher,  Cmnpend,  i.  141  \ 
The  languages  of  this  early  population  are  classed 
as  Turanian  (M.  MUller,  Lt<A,  p.  399).  We  are 
unable  to  find  dedded  traces  of  Turanians  on  the 
pUteau  of  Iran.  The  Sacie,  of  whom  we  ha\e 
already  spoken,  were  Scythians,  and  so  were  the 
Parthians,  both  by  reputed  descent  (Justin,  xli.  1) 
and  by  habits  of  life  (Strab.  xi.  516);  but  we  can- 
not positivdy  aasert  that  they  were  Turanians,  inac- 
much  as  the  term  Scythian  was  also  applied,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Skolota,  to  Indo- Europeans.  In 
the  Caucasian  district  the  Iberiana  and  others  may 
have  been  TuranUm  hi  early  as  in  later  times;  but 
it  is  di£Bcult  to  unravel  the  entanglement  of  races 
and  Unguages  in  that  district.  In  Europe  there 
exists  in  the  present  day  an  undoubted  Turanian 
population  eastward  of  the  Baltic,  namdy,  the 
Finns,  who  have  been  located  there  certainly  dnce 
the  time  of  Tadtus  {Germ.  46),  and  who  probably 
at  an  eariier  period  had  spread  more  to  the  south- 
wards, but  had  been  gradually  thrust  back  by  the 
advance  of  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonian  natbns 
(Diefenbach,  O.  K.  p.  909).  There  exists  again  in 
the  south  a  popuktion  whose  language  (the  B(tequ«^ 
or,  as  it  is  entitled  in  its  own  bmd,  the  Etttkara 
presents  numerous  points  of  affinity  to  the  Finnish 
in  grammar,  though  its  vocabulary  is  wholly  dis- 
tinct. We  cannot  consido*  the  Turanian  diaraoter 
of  this  language  as  fully  established,  and  we  an 
therefore  unable  to  divine  the  ethnic  affinities  of 
the  eariy  Iberians,  who  are  generally  regarded  aa 
the  progenitors  of  the  Basques.  We  have  already 
adverted  to  the  theory  that  the  Finns  in  the  north 
and  the  Basques  in  the  south  are  the  surviving 
monuments  of  a  Turanian  populatiou  which  over* 
spread  the  whole  of  Europe  befbre  the  arrival  of  the 
Indo-Europeaus.  This  is  a  mere  theory  which  can 
neither  be  proved  nor  disproved.^ 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impoesible,  to  assign 
to  the  various  subdividoua  of  the  Indo-Buropean 
stock  their  req)ective  areas,  or,  where  admixtoit 
has  taken  place,  thdr  rektive  proportions.  Lhi- 
gnage  and  race  are,  as  already  observed,  by  no 
means  coextensive.  The  Celtic  raee,  for  instanes^ 
which  occupied  Gaul,  Northern  Italy,  huge  per- 
tions  of  Spain  and  Germany,  and  even  penetrated 
aoroas  the  Hellespont  into  Asia  Minor,  where  it 
gave  name  to  the  province  of  Galatia,  Li  now  rep 
resented  liogolBtlcally  by  the  Uisignificant  popula- 
tions  among  whom  the  Welsh  and  the  Gadie  ei 
Ene  hmguages  retdn  a  lingering  esiatenee.  Iho 
Italian  raee,  on  the  other  hand,  which  must  have 
been  weU-nlgh  annihilated  by  or  absorbed  in  the 
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)verwhelBiing  muMi  of  ih«  uortbem  bordoi,  hM 
ImpoMd  it*  knguage  ouUide  tlw  boniidi  ot  Italj 
over  the  penioiuU  of  Spain,  Franee,  and  Wallachia. 
But,  while  the  raoee  have  go  intermingled  at  in 
many  inataneee  to  loee  all  traoe  of  their  original 
individuality,  the  broad  hci  of  their  deioent  from 
one  er  other  of  the  branehea  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean famUy  remains  unaflected.  It  ii,  indeed,  iro- 
ponibie  to  affiliate  all  the  nations  whose  names  ap- 
|«i*ar  on  the  roll  of  history,  to  the  existing  divisions 
•f  that  family,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  or  the 
•bscurity  of  ethnological  criteria.  Where,  for  in- 
•tance,  shall  we  place  the  languages  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  adjacent  districts?  The  Phrygian  approx- 
imates perhaps  to  the  Qreek,  and  yet  it  differs  from 
it  materiaily  both  in  form  and  vocabulary  (Rawlin- 
■ou*s  HefyxL  [.  660)  still  more  is  this  the  case 
with  the  L}tdan,  which  appears  to  possess  a  vocab- 
ttlary  wholly  distinct  from  its  kindred  languages 
{ibid.  i.  669,  677-679).  The  Armenian  is  nui^ 
under  the  Iranhui  difision:  yet  this,  as  wtXi  as  the 
language  of  the  Caucasian  Ossets,  whose  indigenous 
name  of  Jr  or  Iron  seems  to  vindicate  for  them  the 
same  relationship,  are  so  distinctive  in  Uieir  features 
as  to  render  the  connection  dubious.  The  lan- 
guages prevaleiit  in  the  mountainous  district,  an- 
swering to  the  ancient  Pontus,  are  equally  peculiar 
(Diefenbach,  0.  K.  p.  51).  Passing  to  the  west- 
ward we  encounter  the  Thradans,  reputed  by  Herod- 
otus (v.  8)  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world, 
the  Indians  excepted ;  yet  but  one  word  of  their  lan- 
guage {bria  s=  **  town  **)  has  survi^'cd,  and  all  his- 
torical traces  of  the  people  have  been  obliterated. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  represented  in  later  times 
by  the  Gets,  and  these  in  tuni  by  the  Dad,  but 
neither  of  these  can  be  tracked  either  by  history  or 
language,  unless  we  accept  Grimm's  more  than 
doubtful  identification  which  would  connect  them 
With  the  Teutonic  branch.  The  remains  of  the 
Scythian  language  are  sufficient  to  establish  the 
Indo-European  affinities  of  that  nation  (Rawiinson*s 
Htrod,  iii.  196-208),  but  insuffident  to  assign  to 
it  a  definite  place  in  the  family.  The  Scythians, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  nomad  tribes  associated  with 
them,  are  kMt  to  the  eye  of  the  ethnologist,  having 
been  either  absorbed  into  other  nationalities  or 
swept  away  by  the  ravages  of  war.  llie  Sarmatce 
can  be  traced  down  to  the  lacyges  of  Hungary  and 
Podhehta^  in  which  hitter  district  they  survi\'ed 
until  the  lOth  century  of  our  era  {DieL  of  Geog. 
U.  8),  and  then  they  also  vanish.  The  Albanian 
langtiage  presents  a  problem  of  a  diflkrent  kind: 
mnteri^  for  research  are  not  wanting  in  this  ease, 
but  no  definite  conclusions  have  as  yet  been  drawn 
from  them:  the  people  who  use  this  tongue,  the 
fkipetartt  as  they  call  themsdves,  are  generally  n- 
garded  as  the  representatives  of  the  old  Illyrians, 
wiio  hi  turn  appear  to  have  been  elosdy  connected 
with  the  Thradans  (Strab.  vii.  816;  Justin,  xl.  1), 
Um  name  Dardani  being  found  both  in  lUyria  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  HeUespont:  It  Is  not,  therefore, 
tanprobabie  that  the  Albeinian  may  contain  wbat- 
ffver  vestiges  of  the  old  Thradan  tongue  still  survive 
(DiefiBnbach,  0.  A.  p.  68).  In  the  Italic  peninsula 
the  Etruscan  tongue  remains  as  great  an  enigma  ss 
ever:  its  Indo-European  ehameter  is  suppMed  to 
be  established,  together  with  the  probability  of  its 
odng  a  mixed  language  (Bonsen's  Ph.  of  U.  i.  86- 
88).  The  result  of  researches  into  the  Umbrian 
language,  as  represented  In  the  Eugubine  tablets,  the 
MiUest  of  which  date  from  about  400  b.  c.  ;  Into  the 
9abelUan,  ss  repr»«ented  «n  the  tableU  of  VtlkXri 
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and  AMtiMo;  and  into  the  Oscan,  of  wfaieh  the  i» 
mains  are  numeroos,  have  decided  their  pnwtipsi  as 
members  of  the  Italic  dass  {ibid.  I  90-04).  Tbt 
same  cannot  be  asserted  of  the  Messspiinn  or  ImpjfpmK. 
hmguage,  which  stands  apart  from  aH  ne^borix^ 
dialeets.  Its  Indo-European  efaancter  ia  affinned, 
but  no  ethnofogieal  craelualon  can  as  jet  be  dimvm 
Ihmi  the  scanty  infonnatkn  afforded  as  (•&  L  94). 
Lastly,  within  the  Cdtie  area  there  are  ethnokgica] 
problems  vrfaieh  ire  cannot  pretend  to  solve.  The 
Uguriana,  for  instance,  present  one  of  these  pnh- 
lems:  ireie  they  Odts,  but  bdonging  Co  an  earlier 
migration  than  the  Odts  of  histoiy?  Tbeir  name 
has  been  referred  to  a  Wdsh  or^nal,  but  on  this 
no  great  reliance  can  be  placed,  as  it  would  be  w 
this  case  a  local  (=  ooatimen)  and  not  an  ethniciJ 
title,  and  might  have  been  impoeed  on  tbeoi  by  the 
CelU.  Tbey  evidently  hoid  a  posterior  pboe  to  tbe 
Iberians,  inasmuch  ss  they  are  said  to  have  driven 
a  section  of  this  people  across  tbe  Alps  into  Italy, 
lliat  they  were  distinct  fhxn  tbe  Celts  m  asserted 
by  Strabo  (U.  Itt),  but  the  distinetkm  may  hare 
been  no  greater  than  exists  between  the  British 
and  the  Gaelie  branches  of  that  raee.  llie  admix- 
ture of  the  Cdts  and  Iberians  in  tbe  Spanish  pen- 
hisula  is  again  a  somewliat  intricate  qoestion,  which 
I)r.  Latham  attempts  to  exphin  on  the  graond  that 
the  term  Celt  (K^At«u)  really  meant  Ibctian 
{Ethn.  of  Eur.  p.  86).  That  such  qoesliesis  as 
these  should  arise  on  a  'solf|eet  which  carries  ns 
back  to  times  of  boar  antiquity,  fbtma  no  groond 
for  doul)ting  the  general  condusion  that  we  can  a^ 
count  ethnok)gicaUy  for  the  population  of  tbe  Euro- 
pean continent. 

llie  Shemitie  and  Indo-European  fomifiea  cover 
after  all  but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  esrth's 
surbce:  the  large  areas  of  northern  and  eastern 
Asia,  the  numerous  groups  of  islands  that  line  its 
coast  and  stud  the  PMific  in  the  direction  of  South 
America,  and  again  the  immense  continent  of 
America  itsdf,  stretching  wett>n%h  from  pole  to 
pole,  remain  to  be  accounted  for.  Hiatorical  aid 
is  almost  wholly  denied  to  the  ethndagist  in  his 
researches  in  these  quarters;  physiology  and  lan- 
guage are  his  only  guides.  It  can  hardly,  there- 
fore, be  matter  of  surprise,  if  we  are  unable  to 
obtain  certainty,  or  even  a  reasonable  degree  of 
probability,  on  this  part  of  our  subject.  Much  has 
been  done;  but  far  more  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  data  for  forming  a  condudve  opinion  can  be 
obtained.  In  Asia,  the  languages  fidl  Into  ten 
large  daises  —  the  monosyllabic,  and  tlw  agi^ti- 
naUve.  The  fbrmer  are  represented  cthnologieally 
by  the  Chinese,  the  bitter  by  the  variooa  nations 
classed  together  by  Prof.  M.  MiiUer  under  the 
common  head  of  Turanian.  It  is  onneoeaaary  fot 
us  to  discuss  the  correctness  of  hb  view  in  re^ 
garding  all  these  nations  as  roembera  of  osie  and 
the  same  family.  Whether  ire  accept  or  r^^ 
his  theory,  the  foot  of  a  gradation  of  finguistir 
t}'pes  and  of  eonneoting  links  between  the 
tomehes  remains  unsmeted,  and  for  our 
purpose  the  question  is  of  comparatively  little  bm>> 
ment.  The  monosyUabie  type  apparently  betohens 
the  earliest  movement  from  the  common  hoBe  of 
the  human  race,  and  we  should  therefore  aaslga 
a  chronohigioal  priority  to  the  settkneai  of  the 
Chinese  in  the  east  and  soutbeoat  of  the  conUnent 
The  sgghithiative  Isnguages  fall  geographically  Init 
two  divisions,  a  northern  and  oootheni.  The  noflb> 
em  oonsisls  of  a  weil-deflned  group,  or  fonder,  dssig 
nated  by  German  ethnoloKista  the  Und-AMelna 
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h  coomU  of  the  followliig  fire  bmnehei:  (1.)  The 
rHBgutuui.  eorering  »  krjape  km,  east  of  the  riTer 
Tntaci,  between  lake  RaikAl,  and  the  Tunguska. 
(S.)  TIm  Mongolien,  which  prertOa  over  the  Great 
DeKTk  of  Gob!,  and  among  the  Kahnocka,  wher- 
fiv  tlieir  nomad  habita  lei^  them  on  the  steppes 
■ther  of  Aaia  or  Emope,  in  the  hitter  of  which 
Ihey  ave  flonnd  aboot  tlie  lower  eourae  of  the 
Volga.  (3.)  The  Tnrkiah,  eorering  an  Imraeiiie 
Ilea  ftom  the  Mediterranean  in  the  southwest  to 
the  river  Lena  in  tiie  northeast;  in  Europe  spoken 
bj  tha  Osmanli,  who  fbrm  the  governing  class  in 
TvAaji  bj  the  Nogal,  between  the  Ca^ian  and 
the  Sn  of  Asov;  and  by  various  Gaocasian  tribes. 
U.)  Thft  Samoiedie,  on  the  coast  of  the  Arctic 
Oeean,  between  the  White  Sea  fai  the  west  and  the 
nver  Anabara  in  the  eaat  (5.)  The  Finnish, 
which  ia  spoken  by  the  Finns  and  Lapps;  by  the 
inhahitanta  of  Eathonia  and  livonia  to  the  south 
of  the  Gnlf  of  Finland ;  by  various  tribes  alKMit 
the  Volga  (the  Tehereroiasians  and  Mordrinians), 
sad  the  Kuna  (the  YothJLes  and  Perraians);  ami, 
*«tly,  by  the  Magyars  of  Hungary.  The  southern 
bfaaefa  ia  aabdivided  Into  the  following  four  classes : 
(1.)  The  Tamulian,  of  the  south  of  HIndostan. 
(i.)  The  Bhottya,  of  Tibet,  the  sub-Himalayan 
distriei  (Nei«ul  and  Bhotan),  and  the  Lohitic  lan- 
foagea  eaat  of  the  Brahmapootra.  (3.)  The  Tal, 
in  Siam,  Laoa,  Anam,  and  Pegu.  (4.)  The  Maky, 
of  the  Malay  penhiaola,  and  the  adjacent  isUnds; 
the  latter  being  the  original  settlement  of  the  Ma- 
ay  race,  whence  they  s^ead  in  oomparativdy  mod- 
am  timea  to  the  mainland. 

Tht  ttoAj  movementa  of  the  races  representing 
these  several  diriaions  can  only  be  dirined  by  lin- 
gaistae  tokeiia.  Prof.  M.  MUller  assigns  to  the 
northern  tribea  the  following  chronok)gicaI  order: 
Tnngosian,  MongoBan,  INirkish,  and  Finnbh;  and 
u>  tlw  soatiiem  division  the  foOowing:  Tal,  llahy, 
BhoUya,  and  Tamulian  {Ph.  of  n,\.  481).  Geo- 
graphteaiDy  it  appears  more  likely  that  the  Malay 
preceded  the  Tid,  inaamuch  aa  they  occupied  a 
mete  aoutheriy  district.  The  hter  movements  of 
the  Eoxopean  Iminches  of  the  northern  dirision 
can  be  traced  historically.  The  Turkish  race  com- 
BMDced  thehr  westerly  migration  from  the  neigh- 
liarliood  of  the  Altai  range  in  the  1st  century  of 
ear  era;  in  the  6th  they  had  reached  the  Caspian 
and  the  Volga;  hi  the  11th  and  12th  the  Turc- 
eoiana  took  possession  of  their  present  quarters 
■oath  of  Oancasus:  in  the  18th  the  Osmanli  made 
their  fint  appearance  in  Western  Asia;  about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  they  crossed  from  Asia  Minor 
into  Enrope;  and  hi  the  middle  of  the  15th  they 
had  establiahed  themselves  at  Constantinople.  The 
Flnniab  race  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
settled  about  the  Ural  imnge,  and  thence  to  have 
•miciated  weatward  to  the  shorea  of  the  Baltic, 
which  they  had  reached  at  a  period  anterior  to  the 
ilnistinn  cfa;  in  the  7th  century  a  branch  pressed 
southvatda  to  the  Dannbe,  and  founded  the  king- 
dom of  Bulgaria,  where,  however,  th^  have  fong 
OBHed  to  haw  any  national  eiistenee.  The  Ugrian 
iribea,  who  an  the  eariy  ivpresentatlves  of  the 
Hangariao  Magyan,  approaened  Europe  from  Aab 
B  tha  0tb  and  settled  fai  Hungary  hi  the  Mh  een- 
tvy  ef  ear  era.  The  central  point  Dmn  which 
the  varioaB  bianehea  of  the  Tnanian  flunily  radi- 
«lad  wmU  appear  to  be  about  bke  Baikal  With 
lo  the  ethnology  of  Oeeante  and  America  we 
say  hot  little,  llie  hmgnagea  of  the  former 
«a  gsnenlly  sappoeed  to  be  eonnec^d  with  the 
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Maky  dass  (Bunsen,  Ph,  of  B.  ii.  114),  Vnit  th« 
rekUons.  both  lioguistio  and  ethuok^gicai,  eaiatiog 
between  the  Malay  and  the  black,  or  Nq^rito  pop- 
ulation, which  is  found  on  many  of  the  groups  oi 
islands,  are  not  well  defined.  The  approzlmatioa 
in  language  ia  ihr  greater  than  in  physiology 
(Latham's  £'jsayB,  pp.  313,  818;  GameU's  £w^ys, 
p.  310),  and  in  certain  cases  amounts  to  identity 
(Kennedy's  ICts(ty$^  p.  86);  but  the  whole  sui^Jeol 
is  at  present  involved  in  obscurity.  The  polysyn- 
thetio  languages  of  North  America  are  regarded 
as  emanating  from  the  Mongolian  stock  (Bonsen, 
Pfi,  of  H,  ii.  Ill),  and  a  close  affinity  is  said  ia 
eiist  between  the  North  American  and  the  Kama- 
kodale  and  Korean  languages  on  the  opposite  coait 
of  Ashi  (Latham,  Mixn  and  hi$  Migr.  p.  185V 
The  conclusion  drawn  from  this  would  be  thai 
the  population  of  America  entered  by  way  of 
Behring's  Straits.  Other  theories  have,  however, 
been  broached  on  this  subject.  It  has  been  oon- 
jectured  that  the  chain  of  ialands  which  stretches 
across  the  Pacific  may  have  conducted  a  Malay 
population  to  South  America;  and,  again,  an 
African  origin  baa  been  claimed  for  the  Caribe 
of  Central  America  (Kennedy's  Ettaft^  pp.  100- 
188). 

In  conclusion,  we  may  safely  sawrt  that  the  ten- 
dency of  all  ethnological  and  linguistic  researoh  is 
to  discover  the  elements  of  unity  amidst  the  most 
striking  eitenjal  varieties.  Already  the  myriada 
of  the  human  race  are  maased  tog^her  into  a  few 
htfge  groups.  Whether  it  will  ever  be  poesible  to 
go  beyond  this,  and  to  show  the  historical  unity 
of  theee  groups,  is  more  than  we  can  undertake  to 
say.  But  we  entertain  the  firm  persuasion  that  in 
their  broad  results  these  sciences  will  yield  an  in- 
creasing testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

(The  authorities  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
article  are:  M.  Miiller,  Lucturei  on  ihe  /Setmce  of 
Lnngnagt,  1868  [and  8d  Series,  1864;  both  re- 
printed, N.  Y.  1863-66];  Bunsen,  Phikmphyof 
History,  8  vols.,  1854  [vols.  Ui ,  iv.  of  his  CAm- 
lianity  and  Mankind] ;  Benan,  Hiitmrt  Ginemk 
dei  Limffves  Semitiquet,  3d  ed.,  1863  [4th  ed., 
1864]:  Knobel,  VdtkerUiftl  der  GetteM,  1860;  W. 
von  Humboldt,  Uebrr  die  Ver$chiedenheU  de$ 
menschlichen  Sprnchbaue*^  1830;  Delitcscb,  Jttk^ 
tintn,  .  ■«?*'';  Trmunctioni  of  the  PhOologtcal  So- 
ciety;  Rawlinson,  //erodotui,  4  vols.,  185iB;  PotI, 
KtymiogiKht  Fonchungen,  1833  [-36 ;  new  ed., 
Bd.  i.-ii.  Abth.  1-3,  1861M9]:  (}amett,  /Tssoya, 
1859;  Schleicher,  Compendium  der  vtrgUiehtnden 
Gramnuttik,  1861  [3*  Aufl.,  1866];  Diefenbaeh, 
Originti  Kuroptm,  1861;  Rwald,  Spraehwimm- 
scha/tUehe  Abhandlungen,  1868. )  [To  these  ehoaU 
be  added  the  excellent  work  of  Prof.  W.  D.  Wliit- 
ney,  Langungt  and  (As  Study  of  Langnagtj  N.  7  * 
1867.  — A.]  W.  L.R 

Afpshdiz.  ^  Town  or  Babv^. 

The  Tower  of  BAbel  forms  the  sul^eet  of  a  pn- 
vious  article  [Babbl,  Towbr  of]  ;  but  in  eonea- 
quence  of  the  discovery  of  a  etineifimn  inscriptkm, 
hi  which  the  tower  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Confosion  of  Tongues,  the  eminent  cuneiform 
scholar  Dr.  Opper*  has  Undly  sent  the  following 
addition  to  the  present  article. 

The  history  of  the  oonfhsloo  of  hmguages  was 
tissefied  at  Babyfon,  as  we  learn  by  tue  testimo- 
nies of  chMsieal  and  Babytonian  aathoritiss  (Aby- 
denus,  Fragm,  HitL  Ormc.^  ed.  Didoi.  toL  It.). 
Onfy  the  Chakleans  thamasbw  dU  not  admii  thi 
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FfebreiK  etymology  of  the  nAme  of  their  metrcp- 
^lii;  they  derived  it  (torn  Btib-eL  the  door  of  Kl 
(Kronos  or  Satumus),  whom  Diodorut  Siculus 
itates  to  have  been  the  planet  moet  adored  bj  the 
Babyloniani. 

lira  TKlmiidista  say  that  the  true  tite  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  was  at  Borsli;  the  Greek  Borsippa, 
the  Bin  Nimrudy  seven  miles  and  a  half  ftom 
ffiUahy  S.  W.,  and  nearly  eleven 'miles  from  the 
northern  ruins  of  B0j)ylon.     Several  passages  state 

that  the  aur  of  Bonippa  makes  fingetAil  ("^^IH 

nDtt7Q,  Ttfr  mathkakh);  and  one  Rabbi  says  that 
Borst^  is  Btilti/t  the  Confusion  of  Tongues  {Bere- 
ihit  Rabbn,  f.  4S,  1).  The  Babyhmian  name  of 
this  k)cality  is  Bnrtip  or  Barzipa,  which  we  ex- 
pUin  by  Tower  of  Tongutt.  The  French  expedi- 
tion to  Mesopotamia  found  at  the  Bir§  Nimrwl  a 
elay  cake,  dated  fW>m  Barrip  the  8(Hh  day  of  the 
6th  month  of  the  16th  }'ear  of  Nabonid,  and  the 
discovery  confirmed  the  hypothesis  of  several  trav- 
ellers, who  had  supposed  the  Bir§  Nimnad  to  con- 
tain the  remains  of  Bonippa. 

Borsippa  (the  Tons^e  Tower)  was  formerly  a 
suburb  of  Babylon,  when  the  old  Babel  was  mendy 
restricted  to  the  northern  ruins,  before  the  great 
extension  of  the  city,  which,  according  to  ancient 
writers,  was  the  greatest  that  the  sun  ever  warmed 
with  Its  beams.  Nebuchadnezzar  included  it  in 
the  great  circumvallation  of  480  stades,  but  left  it 
out  of  the  second  wall  of  360  stades;  and  when 
the  exterior  wall  was  destroyed  by  Darius,  Bor- 
sippa  became  independent  of  Babylon.  The  his- 
torical writers  respecting  Alexander  state  that  Bor- 
sippa  had  a  great  sanctuary  dedicated  to  Apollo 
and  Artemis  (Strsb.  xvi.  739;  Stephanus  Byz. 
s.  f^.  B^ptf'cwra),  and  the  former  is  the  building 
elevated  in  modem  times  on  the  very  basement  of 
the  old  Tower  of  Babel. 

This  building,  erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Is 
the  same  that  Herodotus  describes  as  the  Tower 
of  Jupiter  Belus.  In  our  Expedition  to  Afetopo- 
ttimia  a  we  have  given  a  desoiption  of  this  ruin, 
and  proved  our  sasertion  of  the  identity.  This 
lower  of  Herodotus  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
pyramid  described  by  Strabo,  and  which  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  seen  in  the  remains  called  now  BnbU 
(the  Mtg'elUbth  of  Rich).  The  temple  of  Borsippa 
is  written  with  an  ideogram,^  composed  of  the  signs 
for  kouu  and  tpirit  (anima),  the  real  pronuncia- 
tion of  which  was  probably  Sarakh,  tower. 

The  temple  oonsbted  of  a  huge  substructure,  a 
stade  (600  Babylonian  feet)  in  breadth,  and  76 
feet  in  height,  over  which  were  built  se\'en  other 
stages  of  26  feet  each.  Nebuchadnezzar  gives 
notice  of  this  building  in  the  Borsippa  inscription. 
He  named  It  the  temple  of  the  Seven  LightB  of 
the  Earth,  i.  e.  the  planets.  The  top  was  the 
temple  of  Nebo,  and  in  the  substructure  {ignr) 
was  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  god  Sin,  god  of 
tne  month.  This  building,  mentioned  in  the  East 
India  House  inscription  (col.  iv.  1.  61),  is  spoken 
of  by  Herodotus  (l.  181,  Ac.). 

Here  follows  the  Borsippa  inscriptfon :  **  Nabu- 
shodonosor,  king  of  Babylon,  shepherd  of  peoples, 
who  attests  the  immutable  affection  of  Merodaoh, 
die  mighty  ruler-exalting  Nebo;  the  saviour,  the 

•  Bipidition  en  Mitapotamie,  I.  906.  Oompaia 
alee  the  trlfonametrlcal  survqr  of  Uia  rivw  In  the 


wise  man  who  lends  his  can  to  the  orders  of  the 
highest  god ;  the  lieutenant  without  Kproacfa,  tbe 
repairer  of  the  Pyramkl  and  the  Tower,  eldest 
of  NabopaUassar,  king  of  Babyhm. 

**  We  say :  Merodach,  the  great  maiAer,  has 
ated  me :  he  has  imposed  on  me  to  reoonstniet 
building.  Nebo,  tfae  guardian  over  the  legioni  of 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  has  charged  my  hands 
with  the  soeptre  of  justice. 

»*  The  Pyramid  is  the  temple  of  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  the  seat  of  Merodach,  the  chief  of  tbs 
gods;  the  place  of  the  oracles,  the  spot  of  his  real, 
I  have  adorned  in  the  form  of  a  eapola,  with 
shining  gold. 

*<  1^  Tower,  the  eternal  house,  which  I  fomided 
and  built,  I  have  completed  Hs  magnifieenee  with 
silver,  gold,  other  metals,  stone,  enameled  bridEa, 
fir,  and  pine. 

<*  The  first,  which  is  the  honae  of  the  eaith^s 
base,  the  most  ancient  monument  of  Babylon,  I 
built  and  finished  it;  I  have  highly  exalted  its  bead 
with  bricks  covered  with  copper.^ 

**  We  say  for  the  other,  that  is,  this  edifice,  the 
house  of  the  Seven  fights  of  the  Earth,  the  most 
ancient  monument  of  Bondi^:  A  former  king 
built  it  (they  reckon  43  ages),  but  be  did  not  com- 
plete its  head.  Since  a  remote  time  pvjde  kmi 
abf^tdoned  it,  withoul  order  expremng  their  worde. 
Since  that  time,  the  earthquake  and  the  thunder 
had  dispersed  its  sun-dried  day;  the  bricks  of  the 
casing  had  been  split,  and  the  earth  of  the  Interior 
had  been  scattered  in  heaps.  Merodach,  the  great 
lord,  excited  my  mind  to  repair  this  bnilding.  I 
did  not  change  the  site,  nor  did  I  take  awmj  the 
foundation-stone.  In  a  fortanate  month,  an  ans- 
picious  day,  I  undertook  to  build  portieoea  avooDd 
the  crude  brick  masses,  and  the  casing  of  bant 
bricks.  I  adapted  the  cirenits.  I  put  &e  lnacrip> 
tion  of  my  name  in  the  Kitir  of  the  porUcoes. 

**  I  set  my  hand  to  finish  it,  and  to  exalt  its  bead. 
As  it  had  been  in  former  times,  so  I  founded,  I 
made  It;  as  it  had  been  in  ancient  da ja,  so  I  esalted 
its  summit 

*•  Nebo,  son  cf  himself,  ruler  who  exalftest  MeTO> 
dach,  be  prM>itious  to  my  works  to  maintain  my 
authority.  Gnnt  me  a  life  until  the  remotest  time, 
a  so-eufold  progeny,  the  stability  of  my  thnme,  the 
victory  of  my  swoitl,  the  padfication  of  foes,  ihB 
triumph  over  the  hinds  I  In  the  columns  of  thy 
eternal  table,  that  fixes  the  destinies  of  the  heaven 
and  of  the  earth,  bless  the  coune  of  my  days,  in- 
scribe the  fecundity  of  my  race. 

**  Imitate,  0  Moodach,  lung  of  heaven  and  earth, 
the  fkther  who  besot  thee;  bless  my  boildtnga, 
strengthen  my  auUiority.  May  NebuchadncBar, 
the  king-repairer,  remain  before  thy  fooe  I  '* 

This  allusion  to  the  Tower  of  the  Tongoes  is  the 
only  one  that  has  as  yet  been  discovered  in  the- 
cundform  inscriptions.^'  The  story  is  a  Shemitk 
and  not  only  a  Hebrew  one,  and  we  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  same 
story  at  Babylon. 

The  ruins  of  the  buUdbg  elevated  on  tbe  spot 
where  the  story  placed  the  tower  of  the  dispenkn 
of  tongues,  have  therefore  a  more  modem  origin, 
but  interest  nevcrthslcaB  by  thdr  stupendous  sp- 
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«  This  manner  of  building  is  expruasly 
by  PhUostiatas  (ApoU,  3V«i.  L  35)  ss  Behyl 
d  Sea  SKpidition  en  Jtonyafsiwis,  Issa.  L  ^ 
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TONUUXS,  GIFT  OF.  — I.  The  higtory  of 
ftwoid  vfaieh  has  been  need  to  ujipiei  eometpe- 
dei,  wideiful  &et  in  Um  ipiritual  life  of  nieo  ii 
itaelf  fbn  of  intefeet.  Ii  may  be  a  neeeeHry  prap- 
for  Um  etndy  of  tbe  iket  which  that  word 


thi 
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rxArrm^  or  y\man^  the  woid  eoiplojed  through- 
tb«  N.  T.  far  the  gift  now  under  consideration, 
nd  —  <1.)  for  the  bodily  organ  of  speech;  (2.) 
a  fcnign  word,  imported  and  half  naturalind  in 
(Aiist.  HkeL  UL  8,  $  14),  a  meaning  which 
woidt   **gloai**  and  *«gloeeary"  preeenre  for 
(3.)  in  Hrilenistie  Greek,  after  the  pattern  of 

Hebrew   wofd   O'^IO^^),  for 
or  ••  language"  (Gen.  z.  6;  Pan.  L  4, 


Bach  of  tbeee  meanings  might  be  the  startlng- 
yoiiit  fiir  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  gift  of 
ISBgaea,  and  eadi  aoootdingty  has  found  those  who 
hna  majntahwd  that  it  is  so.  (A.)  Eichhom  and 
Bsrdifi  (citod  by  Bieek,  SttuL  «.  KrtL  1839,  p.  8  f.), 
and  to  aome  extent  Buosen  {ffippottftug,  i.  9),  start- 
ing Ikon  tfae  first,  see  in  the  eoHcaUed  gift  an  inar- 
tinlste  ntteranoe,  the  cry  as  of  a  brute  creature,  in 
vkieh  tbs  tongne  mores  while  the  lips  refuse  their 
oOee  in  making  the  sounds  definite  and  distinct 
(B.)  Bleek  himaelf  («£  mpr.  p.  83)  adopU  the  seo- 
ood  meaning,  and  gives  an  interesting  collection  of 
psmsges  to  ptovo  that  it  was,  in  the  time  of  the 
N.  T.,  tho  received  sense.  He  infers  fiom  this  that 
to  speak  in  tongnea  was  to  use  unusual,  poetic  Ian- 
guge^that  the  speakers  were  in  a  high-wrought 
whieh  showed  itself  in  mystic,  figurative 
In  this  view  he  had  been  preceded  by  Er- 
Bsiti  {Opmte,  Tkeoiog.;  see  Afoming  Watch,  iv. 
101)  and  Herder  (Die  Gabe  der  Sprache,  pp.  47, 
70),  the  latter  of  whom  extends  the  meaning  to 
special  mystical  interpretatkms  of  tho  0.  T.  (C.) 
Vhm  reeeivod  tradiUooal  view  starts  fit>m  the  third 
f,  and  sees  in  the  gift  of  tongues  a  distinctly 


Wo  havo  to  see  whieh  of  these  views  has  most  to 
inand  ii.  (A.),  it  is  bdieved,  does  not  meet 
'he  eonditaon  ef  answering  any  of  the  fiicts  of  the 
S.  T^  and  ena  in  ignoring  the  more  prominent 
wrentng  of  the  word  in  bOer  Greek.  (B.),  though 
kve  in  aome  of  its  eonduskms,  and  able,  as  for  as 
key  are  ooneemed,  to  support  itself  by  the  au- 
ksrity  of  Aogustfaie  (oorap.  D«  Oen,  nd  UL  zii.  8, 
*Hagoam  esse  cum  quis  kiqnatur  obeounw  et  myt- 
lesa  significaUoncs"),  appears  feulty,  as  failing 
(1)  to  reeognlsp  the  feet  that  the  sense  of  the  word 
Is  the  N.  T.  was  more  likely  to  be  determined  by 
that  whieh  H  bore  in  the  LXX.  than  by  its  mean- 
bg  in  Grrak  historians  or  rfaetoricUuis,  and  (2)  to 
weel  the  phenomena  of  Acts  U.  (C.)  therefore 
wwmwods  itself,  ss  in  this  respect  sUrting  at  least 
ftvaa  the  right  point,  and  likely  to  lead  us  to  the 
tratk  (eomp.  Olshansen,  Stud,  «.  KriL  18S9,  p. 
MS).* 

IL  Tbo  chief  pamegea  ftom  which  we  hare  to 
^law  oar  eooelusion  aa  to  the  nature  and  purpose 
tf  the  gift  in  qoestion,  are  —  (1.)  Mark  zvi.  17; 
(t )  Aete  U.  1-13,  z.  46,  ziz.  6 ;  (3.)  1  Cor.  zii.,  ziv. 
IldsBsrvea  notice  that  the  ehronolodcal  sequence  of 
ss  determined  by  the  date  of  their 


•  Bssenl  aShotara,  ws  know,  do  not  agrss  irith  as. 
Vs  p»a  oor  lessuus  five  yean  sge,  and  out  aatsfo* 
ilrishava  not  yet  laftned  than 
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eompoeition,  is  probably  Just  the  opposite  of  thai 
of  the  periods  to  which  they  severally  refer.  The 
first  group  is  later  than  the  second,  the  second 
than  the  third.  It  will  be  expedient,  however, 
whatever  modifications  this  feet  may  suggest  after, 
ward,  to  deal  with  the  passsges  in  their  commonly 
received  order. 

lU.  The  promiw  of  a  new  power  coming  flrom 
the  Divine  Spirit,  giving  not  only  comfort  and  in- 
sight into  truth,  but  firash  powera  of  utterance  ol 
some  kind,  appean  once  and  again  in  our  Lord's 
teaching.  The  disciples  are  to  take  no  thought 
what  they  shall  speak,  for  the  Spirit  of  tbdr  Father 
shall  spolk  in  them  (Matt  z.  19, 20;  Mark  xiU.  U). 
The  lips  of  Galilean  peasants  are  to  speak  freely 
and  boldly  before  kings.  The  only  condition  is  that 
they  are  **not  to  premeditate" —  to  yield  them- 
selves altogether  to  the  power  that  works  on  them. 
Thus  they  shall  hare  given  to  them  "  a  mouth  and 
wisdom"  which  no  adversary  shall  be  able  **tn 
gainsay  or  resist."  In  Mark  xvi.  17  we  hare  a 
more  definite  term  empk>yed :  "  They  shall  speak 
with  new  tongues  (itatpatt  yX^ocusV  Starting, 
as  above,  from  (C),  it  can  hardly  be  questioned 
that  the  obvious  meaning  of  tlie  promise  is  that  the 
disciples  should  speak  in  new  languai^  which  they 
bad  not  learned  as  other  men  leant  them.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  critical  questions 
connected  with  Mark  xvi.  9-20  (comp.  Me3'er 
Tischendorf,  Alfrrd,  in  loc.)  make  it  doubtful 
whether  we  hare  here  the  language  of  the  Evan- 
gelist—  doubtful  therefore  whether' we  hare  the 
ipaiasima  verba  of  the  liord  himself,  or  the  nearest 
approximation  of  some  early  transcriber  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  section,  no  longer  extant,  with  which 
the  Gospel  had  originally  ended.  In  this  case  it  be- 
comes possible  that  the  later  phenomena,  or  later 
thoughts  respecting  them,  may  have  determined  the 
language  in  which  the  promise  is  recorded.  On 
either  hypothesis,  the  promise  determines  nothing 
ss  to  the  nature  of  the  gift,  or  the  purpoee  for  which 
it  was  to  be  employed.  It  was  to  be  "  a  sign."  tt 
was  not  to  belong  to  a  chosen  few  only  —  to  Apos- 
tles' and  Evangelists.  It  was  to  "follow  them  that 
believed  **  —  to  be  among  the  fruits  of  the  living 
intense  faith  which  reiaed  men  abore  the  common 
level  of  their  lives,  and  brought  them  within  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

IV.  The  wonder  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  is,  in  its 
broad  features,  femiliar  enough  to  us.  The  days 
since  the  Ascension  had  been  spent  as  in  a.  ceaselera 
ecstasy  of  wonbip  (Luke  xxiv.  53).  Th»  120  dis- 
ciples were  gathered  together,  waiting  with  esger 
expectation  for  the  coming  of  power  from  on  high 
—  of  the  Spirit  that  was  to  gire  them  new  gifts  of 
utterence.  The  day  of  Pentecost  was  eeme,  which 
they,  like  all  other  Israelites,  looked  on  ss  the  wit- 
ness of  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will  given  on 
Sinai.  Suddenly  there  swept  over  them  **  the 
sound  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,"  such  as 
Ezekiel  had  heard  in  the  visions  of  God  by  Chebar 
(i.  24,  xliii.  2)  at  all  times  the-  recognised  symbol 
of  a  spiritual  creatlre  power  (comp^  Ei.  xxxvii. 
1-14;  Gen.  1.  2;  1  K.  xix.  11-;  »Chr.  v.  14;  Pa 
civ.  3, 4).  With  this  there  was-  another  sign  as- 
sociated even  more  closely  with  their  thoughts  of 
the  day  of  Pentecost  There  appeared  unto  them 
"  tongues  like  as  of  fire."  Of  old  the  brightness 
had  been  seen  gleaming  through  the  **  thick 
cloud"  (Ex.  xiz.  16),  OP  *« enfolding  **  the  Divine 
gkry  (El.  1.  4).  Now  the  tongoes^were  distrib* 
nted    {ZmutfiiCiutPtu^v  Uf^^laff  W^    ^f^^   ^ 
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liwm.«  The  oatwiri  lymbol  wu  aoooroiMnltd  bj 
tn  Inwiri  change.  Tbey  were  •*  filled  with  the  Holj 
SpiriV*  as  the  Baptiit  and  tb«r  I^id  had  been 
(Loke  1.  15,  Iv.  1),  though  they  tbemselTes  had  aa 
jet  no  experience  of  a  like  kind.  ••  Thej  began  to 
ipeak  with  other  tonguei  m  the  Spirit  gave  them 
atterance."  The  naiTative  that  foUowt  leaves 
hardly  any  nom  for  doubt  that  the  writer  meant 
to  conTey  the  impreaaion  that  the  disciples  wero 
heard  to  speak  in  languages  of  whieh  they  had  no 
eolk>quial  knowledge  pnerioosly.  The  direct  state- 
mentf  **They  heud  them  speaking,  each  man  in 
bis  own  dialect,'*  the  k>ng  list  of  nations,  the  words 
pnt  into  the  lips  of  the  hearers  —  these  can  scarcely 
be  reconciled  with  the  theories  of  Bleek,  Herder, 
•  and  Bunsen,  without  a  willftil  distortion  of  the  eri- 
dence.^  What  riew  are  we  to  take  of  a  phenom- 
enon BO  marvelous  and  exceptional?  What  riews 
hare  men  actually  taken?  (1.)  The  prevalent  belief 
of  the  Church  haa  been,  that  in  the  Penteooetal 
gift  the  diiciples  received  a  supernatural  knowledge 
of  all  such  languages  as  they  needed  for  their  work 
aa  Evangelists.  The  knowledge  waa  permanent, 
and  onuki  be  uaed  at  their  own  wiU,  aa  though  it 
had  been  acquired  in  the  common  or6fT  of  things. 
With  this  they  went  forth  to  preach  to  the  natlona. 
Difierencea  of  opinion  are  found  aa  to  special  pointa. 
Augustine  thought  that  each  disciple  spoke  in  all 
tonguages  {De  Vei-b.  Apo$t,  clzxv.  3);  Chr}-BOstom 
that  each  liad  a  special  kuiguage  assigned  to  him, 
and  that  this  was  the  indication  of  the  country 
which  he  was  called  to  evangelize  {Ham.  in  Ad. 
li.).  Some  thought  that  the  number  of  languages 
spoken  waa  70  or  75,  after  the  number  of  the  sons 
of  Noah  (Gen.  x.)  or  the  sons  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlvi.), 
or  190,  after  that  of  the  disciples  (comp.  Baronius, 
AmuU.  i.  197).  Most  were  agreed  in  seeing  in  the 
Pentecostal  gift  the  antithesis  to  the  concision  of 
tongues  at  Sibel,  the  witness  of  a  restored  unity. 
**  Poena  liuguarum  dispenit  homines,  donum  lin- 
guarum  dispenos  in  unum  populum  coUegit" 
(Grotius,  in  he.). 

Widely  difibsed  aa  this  belief  has  been,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  goes  beyond  the  data  with 
which  the  N.  T.  supplies  us.  Each  instance  of  the 
gift  recorded  in  the  Acts  connects  it,  not  with  the 
work  of  teaching,  but  with  that  of  praise  and 
adoration  ;  not  vrith  the  normal  order  of  men*s 
lives,  but  with  exceptional  epochs  in  them.  It 
came  and  went  as  the  Sphrit  gave  men  the  power  of 
utterance  —  in  this  respect  analogous  to  the  other 
gift  of  prophecy  with  which  it  was  so  often  aswei- 
■ted  (Acts  ii.  11,  17,  xiz.  6)  —  and  was  not  pos- 


a  The  sign  in  tUa  4aas  bad  its  starfetng-point  la  the 
tnditioiial  belief  of  IsmsUtes.  There  had  been,  it  waa 
said,  tongoea  of  fire  em  the  original  Penteoeat  (Sohneck- 
anburgar,  BtitrUg4f  p.  €,  referriog  to  Boztoif,  De 
Synag.f  and  Philo,  De  Deeat.).  The  later  Babbta 
were  not  without  their  legeoda  of  a  like  "  baptism  of 
fire."  Nioodemua  ben  Oeiion  and  Joohanan  ben  Zao- 
eai,  men  of  gnat  hollneia  and  wisdom,  w«nt  into  an 
upper  chamber  to  expound  the  Law,  and  the  house 
began  to  be  fUU  of  Ira  (LighUbot,  Harm.  lU.  14 ; 
Behoettgan,  Hor.  Heh.  In  Aeta  U.). 

&  It  deaervea  notice  that  hese  alao  then  are  analo- 
glee  in  Jewish  belief.  Bvery  word  that  went  fbrth 
fhim  the  mouth  of  God  on  ilnai  was  said  to  have  been 
divided  into  the  seventy  laagusfea  ef  the  aona  of  men 
(Wetatain,  on  Aota  it.) ;  and  the  bmih-kol^  the  echo  of 
the  vdoe  of  God,  waa  lioard  by  every  man  In  hia  own 
leagae  (flehnecicenburger,  Seitrdige).  So,  aa  regards 
hm  vower  of  sfwaUng,  thoe  waa  a  SeadMoQ  that  the 
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by  them  as  a  thing  to  bo  uaed  thia  mj  of 
that,  according  aa  they  efaose.«  The  aperch  of  dt 
IVter  which  folk>wa,  Uke  moai  olhcr  apeeehaa  «i- 
dresaed  to  a  Jeruaalem  audience,  waa  apokco  appar* 
Mtly  in  Aramaie.<<  When  St  Pkol,  who  »  spaka 
with  tonguea  more  than  all, '  waa  at  Lyatn,  that 
ii  no  mention  made  of  hIa  uatog  the  kogaage  of 
Lycaonia.  It  is  ahnost  implied  that  he  dkl  not 
■nderatand  it  (Aets  ziv.  11).  Not  one  ward  is 
the  discussion  of  spiritual  giifka  ia  1  Cor.  xil-siv. 
impliss  that  the  gift  was  of  this  nature,  or  givm 
for  this  purpose,  if  it  had  been,  the  ApoattsveeU 
surely  have  toU  thoee  who  possessed  It  to  go  and 
preach  to  the  outlying  nationa  of  the  heathen  warii^ 
instead  of  disturbing  the  ebnreh  by  what,  ea  iJdi 
hypothesis,  wouU  Imvo  been  a  needless  and  eflm- 
sive  ostentation  (oomp.  Stanley,  CtirimOiim^  p.  361, 
2d  ed.).  Without  kyipg  mocfa  strcss  on  the  trs- 
ditioQ  that  St.  Peter  was  foOewed  in  Usworitbj 
Mark  aa  an  interpceter  (l^^pevri^t)  (Papiaa^ia 
Ruaeb.  H.  E,  iii.  90),  that  even  Si.  Panl  was  ar- 
oompanied  by  Titua  in  the  same  oharaeier  —  *'qais 
non  potuit  divinorum  aenaunm  m^pestat—  digno 
Gneci  eloquii  sermono  ezpUcare'*  (Hicnm.  <pMled 
by  EsUus  in  2  Cor.  Vl.\  —they  most  at  feast  be 
rsceived  as  tesUmonies  that  the  age  whidi  was 
neareat  to  the  phenomena  did  not  take  the  ssom 
view  of  them  aa  thoae  have  done  who  fived  at  a 
greater  diatanoe.  The  testimony  of  Iiinens  {Aik. 
Em*,  vi.  6),  sometimes  uiged  in  support  of  tiie 
common  view,  in  reality  deddea  nothing,  and,  is 
for  as  it  goes,  tmids  against  it  (m/ro).  Nor,  it 
may  be  added,  within  the  limita  assigned  by  tke 
proridence  of  God  to  the  woriting  of  the  Apntciie 
Church,  was  such  a  gift  neeeaaarj.  Aiamsie, 
Greek,  I^n,  the  three  languages  of  the  inseriptiflB 
on  the  croes,  were  media  of  interoouise  throq^Mnt 
the  empire.  Greek  alone  snfiiccd,  as  the  N.  T. 
shows  us,  for  the  Churches  of  the  West,  for  Usee- 
donia  and  Achaia,  ibr  Pontas,  Asia,  Phrygia.  The 
conquests  of  Alexander  and  of  Rome  had  msda 
men  diglotHe  to  an  extent  which  has  no  paralU  m 
history.  (2.)  Some  interpreters,  influenced  b  part 
by  theee  fkcts,  have  seen  their  way  to  another  «1b- 
tion  of  the  difficulty  by  dianging  the  dianctv  d 
the  miracle.  It  lay  not  in  any  new  power  baatowad 
on  the  apeakera,  but  in  the  impreaaioB  prodaeed  on 
the  hearers.  Worda  which  the  Galilean  diseipifl 
uttered  in  their  own  tongue  were  iward  by  tiiosi 
who  listened  aa  in  their  native  speech ,  This  view 
we  find  adopted  by  Qngotj  of  Nyasa  ( Ai  ^^• 
8anct.)t  discussed,  but  not  acoepted,  by  Grqgofy  d 


gieat  Babble  of  the  Banhedikn  eoaU  apeak  el  Iha 
aeventy  languagaa  of  tha  world. 

c  The  first  diacnaaion  whether  the  gill  ef  taegaw 
waa  baatowad  ^  par  modom  habltua  '*  vritb  which  I  aft 
acquainted  la  found  In  Salmaalua,  De  Ling.  JM 
(quoted  by  Thilo,  De  Ling.  Jgnit.  ia  MeBthen^S  lis 
muinfs,  n.  107),  whose  oooelnalon  U  tn  Use  iiaM'*** 
Bven  Calmet  admlta  that  it  waa  not  parmaaeBt  (  CViw. 
in  loo.).  Oonpaze  alao  Wefealain,  aa  ISa. ;  aad  Olahaa- 
aen,  Stmt,  u,  Krit.  1820,  p.  MB. 

d  Dr.  Stanley  aoggaata  Graak,  aa  aiMisassil  ta  ths 
Halleniatic  Jews  who  ware  preeaot  in  aneh  lazga  oa» 
bars  (Xxeora.  on  Gift  of  Tonguoa,  Ci»ri«<Ataaa,  f,  ttO 
Sd  ad.).  That  St.  Peter  and  the  Aposdaa  could  apsa 
a  provincial  Greek  la  probable  enough ;  bat  la  this 
Instance  the  speech  la  addraaaad  chlaflj  to  tha  psnna 
nent  dwellera  at  Jeruaalem  (Aota  11.  tt,  86),  aad  was 
likely,  Uke  that  of  St.  Paul  (Acta  xxl.  40),  lo  1 
In  thMr  tongas.  To  most  of  the  HeUealeOe 
thl«  would  be  intelllcibie 
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(OraL  sUt.)«  and  veproduoed  bj  Ens- 
aras  (m  &pcO<  A  modifieaiion  of  the  same  theory 
k  presented  bj  Schneckcnburger  {BtUHIgt\  and 
Ib  pari  adopCed  bj  Obhauaen  (iL  e.)  and  Neaoder 
{PJUnu.  n.  Lett.  i.  15).  The  pheDOiuena  of  eom- 
•nmbaliain,  ol  tbe  to-eaOed  mestneric  state,  are  re- 
ferred lo  aa  anaiogooa.  Tbe  speaker  wu  en  rapporl 
vith  hia  hearen :  the  latter  shared  the  thoughts  of 
tbe  fortncr,  and  ao  heard  them,  or  seemed  to  hear 
«kcos,  in  their  own  toognes. 

TImr  are,  it  ia  believed,  weighty  reasom  against 
sath  the  earlier  and  later  forma  of  this  h jpoUiesis. 
(L)  It  fa  at  varianoe  with  the  distinct  statement 
sT  Aete  ti  4,  '<  Thej  hf^^an  to  speak  with  other 
liBgvea.*'  (8.)  It  at  onee  multiplies  the  miracle, 
Bd  de^radea  ita  charaeter.  Not  the  ISO  disciples, 
kai  the  a  hole  multitnde  of  many  thousands,  are  in 
iSus  caae  the  aat^ta  of  it  The  gift  no  bnger 
eomieeCs  itaelf  with  the  work  of  the  DiTine  Spirit, 
faflowiiiK  <">  intense  fiiith  and  earnest  prayer,  but 
tt  a  OMTe  physical  prodigy  wrought  upon  men  who 
ire  altogether  wanting  in  the  conditions  of  capacity 
iar  snefa  a  aapematural  power  (Mark  ivi.  17).  (3.) 
(t  inrohnts  an  element  of  (alsebood.  The  miracle, 
M  this  Tiew,  was  wnraght  to  make  men  believe 
what  waa  not  aetuaUy  the  fact  (4.)  It  is  altogether 
inapplieable  to  the  phenomena  of  1  Cor.  xiv. 

(3.)  Crities  of  a  negative  school  have,  as  might 
le  expected,  adopted  tto  easier  ooune  of  r^ecting 
the  narratlvo  either  altogether  or  in  part  The 
itateraenta  do  not  come  from  an  eye  witness,  and 
oar  be  an  exi^gerated  report  of  what  actually  took 
place — a  legend  with  or  without  a  historical  fbun- 
datioci.  Those  who  recognize  such  a  groundwork 
«ae  in  •*  the  naahing  mij^ty  wind,**  the  hurricane 
it  a  thtuderslorm,  the  llnssh  breeae  of  morning;  in 
the  •*  tongues  like  as  of  fire,"  the  flaahings  of  the 
efectrie  fluid ;  in  the  ^  speaking  with  tongues,"  tbe 
iooil  sTTHima  of  men,  not  all  Galileans,  but  coming 
from  many  lands,  overpowered  by  strong  excite- 
spesiking  m  mystical,  figurative,  abrupt  ex- 
Tbey  see  hi  this  *<  the  cry  of  the  new- 
born Chriatendom."  (Bnnsen,  Hippolytm^  ii.  12; 
Kwaid,  Geaek.  Itr.  vi.  110;  BIsek,  L  e. ;  Herder,  L  c.) 
From  the  position  occupied  by  these  writen,  such 
%  view  waa  perhaps  natural  enough.  It  does  not 
Ul  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss  in 
Iftaa  a  theory  which  postulates  the  incredibility 
if  any  fittt  beyond  the  phenomenal  laws  of  nature, 
md  the  Iblaehood  of  St  Luke  as  a  narrator. 

V.  What,  then,  are  the  fkets  actually  brought 
«Ate  ns?  What  infierences  may  be  legitimately 
diavn  fron  them? 

(1.)  The  Qttannce  of  words  by  the  disciples,  in 
Hhgr  hngnages  than  their  own  Galilean  Anunaie, 
U,  ss  haa  hem  said,  distinctiy  asserted. 

(S.)  The  wQfds  spoken  appear  to  have  been  de- 
%minsd,  not  by  the  will  of  the  speakers,  but  by 
ks  spirit  whieh  «•  gave  them  utterance."  The  out- 
«nid  tuigoe  of  flame  was  the  symbol  of  the  **  bum- 
hg  fire"  within,  which,  as  In  the  case  of  the  older 
piopkats,  eould  not  be  repressed  (Jer.  xz.  9). 

(3.)  The  word  need,  Jhro^^c^tfcu,  not  merely 
XaXtir,  haa  In  the  LXJL  a  special  though  not  an 
Bdonve  aewcisfion  with  the  oracular  speech  of 
hue  or  ftJse  prophets,  and  appean  to  Imply  some 
pseidhr,  perfaapa  mosiosl,  solemn  intonation  (oomp. 
IChr.  zzT.  1;  Ec  xiil.  •;  TVommii  Conoottiant, 
V  v.;  Qrotias  and  W«tstein,  tn  loc.;  Andrewes, 
miftaniifry  8«rrmm$,  I.). 

(4.)  The  *•  tongues"  were  used  as  an  Instrument, 
■tsf  tsaehing  but  of  praise.    At  ftnt,  ijideed.  there 
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were  none  present  to  be  taught.   Tbe  dUcipiea  were 
by  then)sel\'e8,  all  sharing  equally  ui  the  ^pitil  s  I 
gills.     When  they  were  heard  by  others,  it  was  as  / 
prockdmiug  the  praise,  the  mighty  and  great  works« ' 
of  God  (fi^yaXua)*    What  they  uttered  was  not  a 
warning,  or  reproof,  or  «chortaUon,  but  a  doxology 
(Stanley,  L  c. ;  Uaumgarten,  Apotitlytach,  §  3). 
When  tiie  work  of  teaching  began,  it  was  in  the 
Unguage  of  the  Jews,  and  the  utterance  of  tongues 


(5.)  Those  who  spoke  them  seemed  to  othen  to 
be  under  the  influMioe  of  some  strong  excitement, 
^  fiill  of  new  wine."  They  were  not  as  other  men, 
or  as  they  themselves  had  been  before.  Some  rec- 
ognised, indeed,  that  they  were  in  a  higher  state, 
but  it  was  one  which,  in  some  of  its  outward 
features,  had  a  counterfeit  Ukeness  in  the  bwer. 
When  St  Paul  uses — in  Eph.  v.  18, 19  (irAi)poDo'9« 
wrff^/btaror)  —  the  all  but  self-same  word  which  St 
Luke  uses  here  to  describe  the  state  of  the  disciples 
{4x\4i9Bnva»  wrt^fAoros  iiylov\  it  b  to  contrast 
it  with  "  being  drunk  with  wine,**  to  associate  it 
with  **  pealms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs.** 

(6.)  Questions  as  to  the  mode  of  operation  of  a 
power  abore  the  common  laws  of  iMdily  or  mental 
life  lead  us  to  a  r^on  where  our  words  should  be 
"  wary  and  few."  There  is  the  risk  of  seeming  to 
reduce  to  the  known  order  of  nature  that  which  ia 
by  confessk>n  above  and  beyond  it  In  this  and 
in  other  cases,  howerer,  it  may  be  possible,  with- 
out irreverence  or  doubt  —  fbllowing  the  guidance 
which  Scripture  itself  gives  us  —  to  trace  in  what 
way  the  new  power  did  its  work,  and  brought  about 
such  wonderful  results.  It  must  lie  remembered, 
then,  that  in  all  likelihood  such  words  as  they  then 
uttered  had  been  heard  by  the  disciples  before.  At 
every  feast  which  they  hud  ever  attended  fW>m 
their  youth  up,  they  must  have  been  brought  into 
contact  with  a  crowd  as  varied  as  that  which  was 
present  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  tbe  pilgrims  of 
each  nation  uttering  their  praises  and  doxologies. 
The  difference  was,  that,  before,  the  Galilean  peas- 
ants had  stood  in  that  crowd,  neither  heeding,  nor 
understanding,  nor  remembering  what  they  heard, 
stiU  less  able  to  reproduce  it;  now  they  had  the 
power  of  speaking  it  clearly  and  freely.  The  Divine 
work  would  in  this  case  take  the  form  of  a  super- 
uatufal  exaltatk>n  of  the  memory,  not  of  imparting 
a  miraculous  knowledge  of  woids  never  heard  be- 
fore. We  have  the  authority  of  John  xiv.  26  for 
seeing  hi  such  an  eaaltation  one  of  the  special 
works  of  the  Divine  Comforter. 

(7.)  The  gift  of  tongues,  the  ecstatic  buret  of 
preise,  is  definitely  asserted  to  be  a  fulfillment  of  the 
prediction  of  Joel  ii.  28.  The  twice-repeated  burden 
of  that  prediction  is,  **  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit," 
and  the  effect  on  those  who  receire  it  is  that  **  they 
shall  prophesy."  We  may  see  therefore  in  this 
special  gift  that  which  is  analogous  to  one  element 
at  least  of  the  wpo^i|rff(a  of  the  0.  T. ;  but  the 
ekunent  of  teaching  is,  as  we  have  seen,  excluded. 
In  1  Cor.  xiv.  the  gift  of  tongues  and  wpo^rrrtia 
(in  this,  the  N.  T.  sense  of  the  word)  are  placed  in 
direct  contrast.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  kwk  fo€ 
that  which  answera  to  the  Gift  of  Tongues  in  the 
other  element  of  prophecy  which  Is  included  In 
the  0.  T.  use  of  the  word ;  and  this  is  fbund  in  the 
ecstatic  praise,  the  bunt  of  song,  which  appean 
under  that  name  in  the  two  histories  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  X.  5-13,  xix.  20-24),  and  hi  the  aervicer 
of  tb  1  Temple  (1  Chr.  xxv.  8). 

(h.  \  The  of  her  instances  in  the  Acts  oflkr 
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Ihny  tha  nine  pbenomenft.  Bj  implioaUon  In  iIt. 
lfr-19,  bj  exproM  statement  in  z.  47,  zi.  Ift,  17, 
six.  6,  it  belungs  to  special  eritlcsl  epochs,  «t  which 
(kith  is  St  its  highest,  ttid  the  imposition  of  the 
Apostles*  hands  brought  men  Into  the  same  slate, 
impaited  to  them  the  same  gift,  as  they  had  them- 
selves experienced.  In  this  case,  too,  the  exercise 
of  the  gift  is  at  once  connected  with  and  distin- 
guished from  ^  prophecj  "  in  its  N.  T.  sense. 

VL  The  First  Eplstie  to  the  Corinthians  supplies 
fiiUer  data.  The  spiritual  gifto  are  classified  and 
wmpared,  arranged,  appanently,  aooordiiig  to  their 
worth,  placed  mider  regulation.  This  iaet  Is  in 
Itself  ugniflcant.  Tliough  recognised  as  coming 
from  the  one  DiTine  Spirit,  they  are  not  therefore 
exempted  from  the  control  of  man*s  reason  and 
conscience.  The  Spirit  acts  through  the  calm 
Judgment  of  the  Apostle  or  the  Church,  not  less 
but  more  authoritativelj  than  in  the  most  rapturous 
and  wonderful  utterances,  llie  lacts  which  maj 
be  gathered  are  briefly  these:  ^ 

(1.)  The  phenomena  of  the  gift  of  tongues  were 
not  confined  to  one  church  or  section  of  a  chureh. 
If  we  find  them  at  Jerusalem,  Rphesus,  Corinth,  by 
implication  at  Thessalonica  also  (1  Thess.  v.  19), 
we  may  well  believe  that  they  were  frequently  re- 
eurring  wherever  the  spirits  of  men  were  passing 
through  the  same  stages  of  experience. 

(S.)  The  comparison  of  gifts,  in  both  the  lists 
given  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xii.  8-10,  28-^),  pboee 
that  of  tongues,  and  the  interpretation  of  tongues, 
lowest  in  the  scale.  They  are  not  among  the 
greater  gifts  which  men  are  to  **  co\'et  earnestly  *' 
(1  Cor.  xii.  31,  xiv.  5).  As  signs  of  a  life  quick- 
ened into  expression  where  before  it  had  been  dead 
and  dumb,  the  Apostle  could  wish  that  *•  they  all 
spake  with  tongues  *'  (1  Cor.  xiv.  5),  oould  rejoice 
that  he  himself  »*  spake  with  tongues  more  than 
they  all"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  18).  It  was  good  to  have 
known  the  working  of  a  power  raising  them  above 
the  common  level  of  their  consciousness.  They  be- 
longed, however,  to  the  childhood  of  the  Christian 
life,  not  to  iU  maturity  (1  Cor.  xiv.  90).  They 
brought  with  them  the  risk  of  disturbance  {Und. 
83).  The  only  safe  rule  for  the  Church  was  not  to 
"  forbid  them  "  (ibid.  39),  not  to  «<  quench  "  them 
(1  Thess.  V.  19),  lest  in  so  doing  the  spiritual  life 
of  which  this  was  the  first  utterance  should  be 
crushed  and  extinguished  too,  but  not  in  any  way 
to  covet  or  excite  them.  This  language,  as  has 
been  stated,  leaves  it  hardly  {XMsible  to  loolc  on  the 
gift  as  that  of  a  linguistic  knowledge  bestowed  for 
the  purpose  of  evangelizing. 

(3.)  The  main  characteristic  of  the  **  tongue " 
(now  used,  as  it  were,  technically,  without  the 
epithet  "new**  or  «*  other  **)<>  is  that  it  is  unin- 
telligible. The  man  "speaks  mysteries,"  preys, 
ilesMs,  gives  thanks.  In  the  tongue  {4^  irv^ifMaen 
as  equivalent  to  Vr  y\^VT;i,  1  Cor.  ziv.  15,  16), 
but  no  one  understands  him  (d«o^t).  He  can 
hardly  be  said,  indeed,  to  undentand  himself.  The 
wvwfta  in  him  Is  acting  without  the  oooperstioD 
of  we  povt  (1  Cor.  xiv.  14).  He  speaks  not  to 
men,  but  to  himself  and  to  God  (comp.  Chrjsost. 
Hem,  86,  Ml  1  Cor,).  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
Ihe  gift  might  and  did  contribute  to  the  building 
■p  of  a  man's  own  lifo  (1  Cor.  xiv.  4).  This  might 
bo  the  only  way  in  which  some  natures  couM  be 
imaed  out  of  the  apathy  of  a  sensual  life,  or  the 

•  The  reader  wUI  hardly  need  to  be  ramloded  that 
iBknown  "  Is  an  iotsrpolation  of  the  A.  T. 
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duDnesi  of  a  formal  rituaL  The  esetaey  oi 
tion  which  seemed  to  men  madness^  ni^bt  be  a 
refreshment  unspeakable  to  one  who  waa  weary  wHh 
the  subtle  questiomngs  of  the  intdket,  to  whom  aL 
fiuniliar  and  inldligible  words  were  Jraught  with 
recolleetbns  of  controtvrsial  bittemesa  or  tbe  wao- 
derings  of  doubt  (comp.  a  passage  of  wonderfrrf 
power  as  to  this  use  of  the  gift  by  Edw.  Irring 
Morning  Ifalc/r,  v.  p.  78). 

(4.)  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  gilt  leada  the 
Apostle  into  what  i^ipears,  at  first,  a  eon  trad  irt  ion, 
"  T<«gues  are  for  a  sign,**  not  to  believen,  bof  to 
thooe  who  do  not  believe;  jet  the  efleei  on  ubc- 
lieven  la  not  that  of  attracting  but  repelling.  A 
meeting  in  which  the  gift  of  tongues  woo  mniood 
without  restraint,  would  oeem  to  a  bealhcn  vioitar, 
or  even  to  the  plain  oommon-aenee  (Thriafian  (the 
ISuftnyt,  the  man  without  a  x^'^A'a)*  to  bo  aa 
assembly  of  madmen.  The  history  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost  may  help  us  to  explain  the  paradox 
'ilie  tongues  tirt  a  sign.  Tley  witneaa  tliat  the 
daily  ox^rience  of  men  is  not  the  limit  of  ibeir 
spiritusl  powers.  They  disturb,  staitfe,  awaken, 
are  given  us  rh  itcwXirrfC^ai  (CbiToooi.  Horn. 
36,  m  1  Cf>r.\  but  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  the 
grounds  of  conviction  and  belief  (so  ComaL  Apati. 
viii.).  They  involve  of  necessity  a  diatiirbanee  of 
the  equilibrium  between  the  understandini;  and  the 
feelings.  Therefore  it  is  that,  for  those  who  believe 
already,  prophecy  is  the  greater  |*ift.  Five  ckor 
words  spoken  from  the  mind  of  one  man  to  the 
mind  and  conseienoe  of  another,  are  better  than 
ten  thousand  of  these  more  startling  and  wonderful 
phenomena. 

(6.)  lliere  remains  the  questkm  wbctiicr  tlieae 
also  were  "  tongues  **  in  the  sense  of  beiqg  lan- 
guages, of  which  the  speaken  had  little  or  no 
pre%'ioos  knowledge,  or  whether  we  are  to  admit 
here,  though  not  in  Acta  ii.,  the  theorieo  whieh  see 
in  them  only  unusual  forms  of  speech  (Bleek),  oi 
inarticulate  cries  (Bnnsen),  or  all  but  inaadii4e 
whisperings  (Wieseler,  in  (Hshausen,  m  foe).  The 
quesUon  is  not  one  for  a  dogmatie  asoertioQ,  but 
it  Is  believod  that  there  is  a  prepondera«iee  of  evi- 
dence leading  us  to  look  on  tlie  phenomena  of 
Pentecost  as  repreoentative.  It  must  have  bcra 
from  them  that  the  word  fondue  derived  ito  new 
and  special  meaning.  The  companion  of  SL  PinL, 
and  St.  Paul  himsi^  were  likdy  to  use  the  oanic 
word  in  the  same  sense.  In  the  aboeoce  of  a  dia- 
tinct  notice  to  the  contrary,  it  is  probafalo  that  tBao 
gift  would  manifest  itsdf  in  the  same  form  at 
Corinth  as  at  Jerusalem.  The  **  divoa  Idnda  of 
tongues*'  (1  Cor.  xii.  28),  the  **toii^iirs  of  men  *" 
(1  Cor.  ziiL  1),  point  to  differences  of  aome  hand, 
and  it  is  at  least  easier  to  ooneeii»  of  tbcoe  wm 
diilerences  of  language  than  aa  bekmging  to  ntter- 
ances  all  equally  wild  and  inartieulato.  The  poai« 
tion  malntahied  by  Ughtfoot  {Haruk.  of  Geap.  cm 
AeU  11.),  that  the  gift  of  toogiiea  eomuUd  in  tba 
power  of  speaking  and  undeniunding  the  true  H»> 
brew  of  the  O.  T.,  may  seem  aomewhat  cxtrav^ 
agant,  but  there  seems  ground  for  betieriiig  that 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic  words  had  over  the  mmda 
of  Greek  converts  at  Corinth  a  power  which  they 
failed  to  ezereise  when  translated,  and  that  then 
the  utterances  of  the  tongues  were  probably  ia 
whole,  or  in  part,  in  that  language.  Tboa,  tbs 
"Maranatha"  of  1  Cor.  zvi.  U,  compared  with 
xii.  3,  leads  to  the  inferenee  that  that  word  hal 
been  spoken  under  a  real  or  ooontecfcit  inspnatioa 
It  W.IS  the  Spirit  that  led  men  to  cry  AKAix^  i 
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-wofnitidn  of  the  fiitheriiood  of  God  (Rom.  viii. 
li;  GaL  W.  6).  If  we  an  to  attach  aoj  definite 
avaaiog  to  the  '*  tongues  of  angels  "  in  1  Cor.  xiii. 
1,  it  iniiat  be  by  connecting  it  with  the  words  sur- 
paavng  human  utterance,  whieh  St.  Paul  heard  aa 
in  Fhndise  (S  Cor.  xii.  i),  and  these  again  with 
the  great  Halldnjah  hjmna  of  which  we  read  in 
the  Apoealypse  (Rev.  six.  1-6;  Stanley,  L  c; 
Ewald,  GtMch.  /tr.  li.  117).  The  retention  of 
<3tika  words  like  Hceaiina  and  Sabaoth  in  the  wor- 
diip  of  the  Ghurch,  of  the  Greek  formub  of  the 
Kjrie  Eieiaon  in  that  of  the  nations  of  the  West, 
h  an  czMDoplificatioo  of  the  same  feeling  operat- 
h^  ifi  ether  wayi  after  the  special  power  hid 


(8.)  Hire,  abo,  as  in  Acts  ii.,  we  have  to  think 
of  ■ome  pe>*iiliar  intonation  as  frequently  charac- 
tmvang  the  exercise  of  the  **  tongues.'*  'llie  anal- 
Qgiea  whieh  tug^ai  thenuelvee  to  St  Paul's  mind 
■re  those  of  the  pipe,  the  harp,  the  trumpet  (1  Cor. 
xir.  7,  8).  In  the  case  of  one  "  singing  in  the 
^irit**  (1  Cor.  xiv.  16),  but  not  with  the  under- 
standing also,  the  strain  of  ecstatic  melody  must 
have  beeo  aU  that  the  listeners  could  perceive. 
To  •*  tang  and  make  mdody  **  is  specially  charac- 
teristie  of  those  who  are  filled  with  the  Spirit 
{Efh.  ▼.  19).  Other  forms  of  utterance  less  dis- 
tinetlj  musical,  yet  not  less  mighty  to  stir  the 
minds  of  men,  we  may  trace  in  the  *<cry  **  (Rom. 
viiL  15;  GaL  iv.  6)  and  the  (*inefiable  groanings" 
(Rom.  Till.  26)  which  are  distinctly  ascribed  to  the 
work  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  To  those  who  know 
the  wonderfiil  power  of  man's  voice,  as  the  organ 
of  his  q>irit,  the  strange,  unearthly  charm  which 
belongs  to  some  of  its  less  normal  states,  the  in- 
fioeoes  even  of  individual  words  thus  uttered,  es- 
pecially of  words  belonging  to  a  hinguage  which  is 
n&t  that  of  oar  common  life  (comp.  Hilar.  Diac. 
Qmtm.  in  1  On',  xiv.),  it  will  not  seem  strange 
that,  eren  in  the  absence  of  a  distinct  intellectual 
aooidottiness,  the  gift  should  take  its  place  among 
the  means  by  which  a  man  **  built  up  **  his  own 
fife,  and  might  contribute,  if  one  were  present  to 
ixpoond  his  utterances,  to  « edify  "  others  also.o 

(7.)  Connected  with  the  **  tongues,"  there  was, 
81  the  words  just  used  remind  us,  the  correspond- 
bg  power  of  interpretation.  It  might  belong  to 
soy  listener  (1  Cor.  xiv.  27).  It  might  belong  to 
the  speaker  himself  when  he  retumcSJ  to  the  (vdi- 
isTf  level  of  conscious  thought  (1  Cor.  xiv.  13). 
its  fhnetioD,  secordtng  to  the  view  that  has  been 
>ere  taken,  must  have  been  twofold.  The  inter- 
preter had  first  to  catch  the  foreign  words,  Ara- 
siaie  or  others,  which  had  mingled  more  or  less 
higely  with  wliat  was  uttered,  and  then  to  find  a 
Beanin^  and  an  order  in  what  seemed  at  first  to 
Is  withoot  either,  to  fbUow  the  feftiest  flighU  and 
■Mst  intricate  windings  of  the  enraptur^  spirit, 
to  tnoe  the  subtle  associations  wliich  linked  to- 
■Bther  words  and  thoughts  that  seemed  at  first  to 
have  no  point  of  contact  Under  the  action  of 
toe  with  this  insight  tlie  wiM  utterances  of  the 
'^tongnes  **  might  become  a  treascre-house  of  deep 
truths.  Sometimes,  it  would  appear,  not  even  this 
fss  poadbfe.  The  power  might  be  simply  that  of 
As  the  pipe  or  harp,  pU}ed  boldly,  the 


(Qlkms.  a.  Lett,  1.  U)  vstes  to  ^Jm  efhet 
by  the  pnaehiog  of  St.  Beroanl  upon  hear 
■s  wlio  did  not  nDdsntand  one  word  of  the  lAtin  in 
vhlBh  he  praached  (,Opp.  U.  119,  ed.  Mablllou^  ss  ac 
of  this     like  pbenomeoa  aie  mlated  of  St 
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hand  struck  at  random  over  the  strings,  hot  wMh 
no  SiooToA^,  no  musical  interval,  wanted  the  con- 
dition of  distinguishable  mekxly,  so  the  **  tongues,** 
in  their  extremest  form,  passed  beyond  the  limits 
of  interpretation.  There  might  be  a  strange  awfhl- 
ness,  or  a  strange  sweetness  as  of  "  Uio  tongues  of 
angels,"  but  what  it  meant  was  known  only  to 
God  (1  Cor.  xiv.  7-11). 

yil.  (1.)  Traces  of  the  gift  are  found,  as  has 
been  said,  in  the  epistles  to  the  Romans,  the  Gala- 
tians,  the  Ephesians.  From  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
fix>m  those  of  St  Peter  and  St  John,  they  are 
altogether  abeent,  and  this  is  in  itself  significant 
The  life  of  the  Apostle  and  of  the  Church  has 
passed  into  a  calmer,  more  normal  state.  Wide 
truths,  abiding  graces,  these  are  what  he  himself 
lives  in  and  exhorts  others  to  rest  on,  rather  than 
exceptional  ;(ap(<rfurra,  however  marvetous.  The 
** tongues"  are  alrmdy  "ceasing"  (1  Cor.  xiii.  8), 
as  a  thing  belonging  to  the  past  l^ove,  which 
even  when  "  tongues  "  were  mightiest,  he  had  seen 
to  be  above  all  gifts,  has  become  more  and  more, 
all  in  all,  to  him. 

(2.)  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  **  tongues  "  was  gradual.  As  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  draw  the  precise  line  of 
demarcation  when  the  wpo^rrrtia  of  the  Apostolie 
age  passed  into  the  MaaKoKla  that  remained  pei^ 
manently  in  the  Church,  so  there  must  ha\-e  beee 
a  time  when  "  tongues  "  woe  still  heard,  though 
less  frequently,  and  with  less  strildng  results.  The 
testimony  of  Irensus  {Adv.  Hatr.  v.  6)  that  there 
were  brethren  in  his  time  '<who  had  prophetic 
gifts,  and  spoke  through  the  Spirit  in  all  kinds  uf 
tongues,"  though  it  does  not  prove,  what  it  has 
sometimes  been  alleged  to  prove,  the  pemianenee 
of  the  gift  in  the  individual,  or  its  use  in  the  work 
of  evangelizing  (Wordsworth  on  Adi  ii.),  wvat  l« 
admitted  as  evidenoe  of  the  existence  of  phenomena 
like  those  which  we  have  met  with  in  the  church 
of  Corinth.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  part 
which  they  had.  filled  in  the  worship  of  the  Church 
was  supplied  by  the  "  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  '* 
of  the  succeeding  age.  In  the  earliest  of  these, 
distinct  In  character  from  either  the  Hebrew  psalms 
or  the  later  hymns  of  the  Church,  marked  by  a 
strange  mixture  of  mystic  names,  and  half-coherent 
thoughts  (such,  e.  ^.,  as  the  hymn  with  whicl 
Clement  of  Alexandria  ends  his  Uaiiaywy^s,  and 
the  earliest  Sibylline  verses),  some  have  seen  the 
influence  of  the  ecstatic  utterances  in  which  the 
strong  feelings  of  adoration  had  originrUly  shown 
themselves  (Nitzsch,  ChrittL  Lehre^  ii.  p.  268). 

After  this,  within  the  Church  we  lose  nearly  all 
traces  of  them.  The  mention  of  them  by  Ense- 
bius  {Conun,  in  P$.  xlvi.)  is  vague  and  uncertain. 
The  tone  in  which  Chrysostom  speaks  of  them 
{Comm.  in  1  Cor.  xiv.)  is  that  of  one  who  feels 
the  whole  subject  to  be  obscure,  because  there  are 
no  phenomena  within  his  own  experience  at  all 
answering  to  it  The  whole  tendency  of  the  CSiurch 
was  to  maintain  reverence  and  order,  and  to  repress 
all  approaches  to  the  ecstatie  state.  Those  who 
yielded  to  it  took  refuge,  as  in  the  case  of  Tertu&- 
lian  {infra\  in  sets  outside  the  Church.  Symp- 
toms  of  what  was  then  looked  on  ss  an  evil,  showed 

Anttmy  of  Padua  and  St.  Vloeent  Ferrer  (iAela  flbw* 
tcrum^  June  24  and  April  6),  of  whteh  this  Is  pieb- 
ably  the  explanation.    (Comp.  also  Wolf,  CW.s  Fkii 
otog.  in  N.  T,  Aets  U.) 
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in  th«  4th  oentuij  at  Constantinople  — 
ikild,  inarticulate  cries,  woitls  passionate  but  of 
ittle  meaning,  almost  conrulsi?e  gestures — and 
wens  met  by  Chrj'sostom  with  the  sternest  possi- 
ble leproof  {Horn,  in  It.  tI.  3,  ed.  Migue,  vi. 
100). 

VIII.  (1.)  A  wider  question  of  deep  interest 
inwents  itself.  Can  we  find  in  the  religious  hls- 
lor}  of  mankind  anj  facts  analogous  to  the  man- 
ifestation of  the  **  tongues?  "  Recognizing,  as  we 
do,  the  great  gap  which  separates  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  fh>m  all  others, 
both  in  its  origin  and  its  fhiits,  there  is,  it  is  be- 
lieved, no  reason  for  rgecting  the  thought  that 
there  might  be  like  phenomena  standing  to  it  in 
the  relation  of  foreshadowings,  approximations, 
counterfeits.  Other  xop/^/orra  of  tiie  Spirit,  wis- 
dom, prophecy,  helps,  governments,  had  or  have 
anafegies,  in  special  states  of  men*s  spiritual  life, 
at  other  times  and  under  other  conditions,  and  so 
may  these.  The  three  characteristic  phenomena 
are,  as  has  been  seen,  (1)  an  ecstatic  state  of  par- 
tial or  entire  unconaciousness,  the  human  will 
being,  as  it  were,  swayed  by  a  power  above  itself; 
(S)  tiiie  utterance  of  words  in  tones  startling  and 
impressive,  but  often  conveying  no  distioet  mean- 
ing; (3)  tlie  use  of  languages  which  the  speaker  at 
other  times  was  unable  to  converse  in. 

(2.)  The  history  of  the  O.  T.  presenU  us  with 
SMDe  instances  in  which  the  gift  of  prophecy  has 
accompaniments  of  this  nature.  The  word  in- 
cludes something  more  than  the  utterance  of  a 
distinct  message  of  God.  Saul  and  his  messengen 
some  under  tlie  power  of  ihe  Spirit,  and  he  lies  on 
the  ground  all  night,  stripped  of  his  kingly  armor, 
and  joining  in  the  wild  chant  of  the  company  of 
prophets,  or  pouring  out  his  own  utterances  to  the 
sound  of  their  music  (1  Sam.  xix.  34 ;  comp.  Stan- 
ley, L  c). 

(8.)  We  cannot  exclude  the  &1sb  prophets  and 
diviners  of  Israel  from  the  range  of  our  inquiry. 
4s  they,  in  their  work,  dress,  pretensions,  were 
aounterfeits  of  those  who  truly  bore  the  name,  so 
ve  may  venture  to  trace  in  other  things  that  which 
'Resembled,  more  or  less  closely,  what  had  accom- 
panied the  exercise  of  the  Divine  gift.  And  here 
we  have  distinct  records  of  strange,  mysterious  in- 
tonations.  The  ventriloquist  wizards  {ol  iyytw^ 
rplfiu$otf  ot  4k  T^f  HoiXiat  ^mAaw)  "  peep  ^ 
and  mutter**  (Is.  viii.  19).  The  ''voice  of  one 
who  has  a  £uniliar  spirit,**  comes  low  out  of  the 
ground  (Is.  zxix.  4).  The  fiadse  prophets  simulate 
with  their  tongues  {UfiiKKwrai  wpo^iirtlas 
yX^<n}f,  LXX.)  the  low  voice  with  which  the 
rue  prophets  announced  that  the  Lord  had  spoken 

'Jer.  xxiii.  81 ;  comp.  Gesen.  Thes,  s.  v.  C^)« 

(4.)  The  quotation  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv.  31) 
flrom  Is.  xxviii.  11  ("  With  men  of  other  tongues 
{ip  iTfpayk<i4nrois)  end  other  lips  will  I  speak 
onto  this  people*'),  has  a  significance  of  which  we 
ought  not  to  k)se  sight  The  common  interpreta- 
tion sees  in  that  passage  only  a  declaration  that 
those  mho  had  refused  to  listen  to  the  prophets 
dioukl  be  taught  a  sharp  lesson  by  the  lips  of  alien 

a  PiBP.  The  word,  omitted  in  its  place,  deservis  a 
Bspaiale  notloe.    It  is  used  in  the  A.  Y.  of  Is.  vUL  19, 

t.  U,  as  the  equlval«it  of  ^^9^,  **  to  chirp"  or 
•*ei7.'*    The  latin  prphf  flrom  whkh  It  comes,  is, 


ttM  Httbvmr,  oDomatopoetle,  and  is  used  to  expi 
aie  walling  ery  of  jovag  ctilckeos  or  inftnt  children. 
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conqosran.  Ewald  {PivpheL  in  kc), 
with  this,  sees  in  the  new  teadung  tiie  vosee  d 
thunder  striking  terror  into  men*s  minds.  St 
Paul,  with  the  phenomena  of  the  **  tongues  **  pr«9- 
eot  to  his  mind,  saw  in  them  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prophet*s  words.  Those  who  turned  aade  from 
the  true  prophetic  message  shoold  be  left  to  the 
darker,  ** stammering,*'  more  mysterious  attennces, 
which  were  in  the  okkr,  what  the  "  tongvea  **  wvae 
in  the  later  Ecdesia.  A  remarkable  parallel  to 
the  text  thus  interpreted  is  found  in  Uoa-  ix.  7. 
lliere  also  the  people  are  threatened  with  the  with- 
drawal of  the  true  pn^hetic  inrigbt,  and  id  ita 
stead  there  is  to  be  the  wild  delirinmf  the  tistsliw 
madness  of  the  counterfeit  (comp.  especially  the 
LXX.,  6  weo^^nit  6  wapwr^mAs^  tufOpmwos  4 
wrf  v/iaTO<^0f)or ). 

(5.)  The  history  of  heathen  oracles  pveaenti,  It 
ueeid  hardly  be  said,  examples  of  the  otgiaatie  aftate, 
the  condition  of  the  ftdirit  m  dvtinci  from  the 
wpo^^ijt,  in  which  &e  wisest  of  Greek  thinkers 
recognized  the  bwer  type  of  in^untioo  (Plato, 
Timcmu,  73  b;  Bleek,  L  c).  The  Pythonca  and 
tlie  Sibyl  are  as  if  possessed  by  a  power  which  they 
cannot  resist.  They  labor  under  the  qfiatuM  of 
the  god.  The  wild,  unearthly  sounds  (*<  nee  anor. 
tale  sonans**),  often  hardly  coherent,  bmst  from 
their  lips.  It  remains  for  interpreters  to  ooOect  the 
scattered  utterances,  and  to  give  them  thxpt  and 
meaning  (Virg.  j£n.  vL  46,  ^  C). 

(6.)  More  distinct  parallels  are  found  in  tibe  ac- 
counts of  the  wilder,  more  excited  sects  wfaieh  have. 
from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  the  history  of  C3iris- 
tendom  Tertullian  (de  Aninu  c  9),  as  a  Hotttaniat, 
claims  the  **  re\'efa^onum  charismata  *^  aa  giveo  to 
a  sister  of  that  sect  They  came  to  her  **  inter 
dominica  solemnia;**  she  was,  **per  ccatani,  in 
spiritu,**  conversing  with  angels,  and  with  the 
Lord  himself,  seeing  and  hearing  mysteries  (^  sacra- 
menta'*),  reading  the  hearts  of  men,  prescribing 
remedies  for  those  who  needed  them.  The  move 
ment  of  the  Mendicant  orders  of  the  13th  century, 
the  prophesyiugs  of  the  16th  in  England,  the  eariy 
history  of  the  disciples  of  George  Fox,  that  of  the 
Jansenisto  in  France,  the  revivals  wider  Wesley  and 
Whitefield,  those  of  a  later  date  in  Sweden,  Amer- 
ica, and  Irdand  have,  in  like  manner,  been  fruitliil 
in  ecstatic  phenomena  more  or  less  ckaely  resem- 
bling those  which  we  are  now  considering. 

(7.)  The  histoiy  of  the  French  prophets  at  the 
commencement  of  the  18th  oentuij  presents  some 
fiusts  of  special  interest  The  tenible  safierings 
caused  by  the  Revocatk>n  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
were  pressing  with  intolerable  severity  on  the  Hu- 
guenots of  the  Cevennes.  The  petsecnted  floeks  nid 
together  with  every  feding  of  fiiith  end  hope  strung 
to  its  highest  pitch.  The  accustomed  order  of 
worship  was  broken,  and  laboring  men,  children, 
and  female  servants,  spoke  with  nptuious  eioqnenet 
as  the  messengers  of  God.  Banning  in  16M,  thes 
crushed  for  a  time,  bunting  fiofth  with  fresh  vio* 
fence  in  1700,  it  soon  became  a  matter  of  ahnoel 
European  celebrity.  Refugees  arrived  in  London 
in  1706,  claiming  the  character  of  prophets  (liscy 
Cry  from  UfVeteH;  N.  Peyxat,  Pastors  w  tki 


In  this  MOBS  it  Is  used  In  the  first  of  thaes 
fbr  the  low  cry  of  tbe  fiUee  eoottuayeia.  Id  the 
for  that  of  tArdt  whom  the  hand  of  the  spelter 
firom  their  nests.  In  Is.  zzrvili.  14,  whan  Use  sso 
word  Is  need  In  the  Hebrew,  the  A.  V.  gives,  <«  Uke 
crane  or  a  swallow,  so  did  I  ehattsr.** 
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An  Eogliihmui,  John  Luj^ 

Snt  a  eonvBrt  and  th«i  a  Inder.    The  oonrukive 

seititfc  uttecBBoeiof  the  sect  draw  down  the  ridicule 

jf  Shaftesbury  (  Om  Entkysutsm).    Calaniy  thought 

it  neeeaaafy  to  enter  the  lists  against  their  preten- 

■MM  {Caveat  againU  the  New  Pi-ophtU),    Thej 

funcd  a  dlatiiiguished  {wtisdiyte  in  Sir  R.  Bulkiej, 

t  pnpil  of    fiiabop  FeU's,  with  no  inconsiderable 

kaniing,  who  ooeapied  ui  tlidr  proceeduigs  a  position 

which  icminds  us  of  that  of   Henry  Druinnx>nd 

satoog  the   IbUowen  of  Irving  (Bulkiej*s  Dtftrue 

^  tkt  PrcpkeU).     Here  also  there  was  a  strong 

■elsgknia  eieitement.     Nicholaon,  the  Baxter  of 

the  seei,  pablished  a  oonfisssion  that  he  had  found 

hkuelf  unable  to  resist  it  {Faltthood  of  the  New 

AtyifttfCs),  tlKHigh  lie  afterwards  came  to  loolc  upon 

hii  ootnpanions  as  ^  enthusiastidc  impostors. '  *  What 

is  Bpecttllj  notioeable  is,  that  the  gift  of  tougues 

was  rlainned    bj  them.     Sir   R.  Bulkley  declares 

thai  he  had  heard  Laej  repeat  long  sentences  in 

Ljlin,  and  another  speak  Hebrew,  though,  when  not 

la  the  Spirit,  they  were  quite  incapable  of  it  (Mir- 

ralMe,  p.  92).     The  characteristic  thought  of  all 

the  nvelayons  was,  that  they  were  the  true  ohil- 

Iren  of  God.     Almost  m'ery  oracle  began  with 

» My  child !  "  as  its  characteristic  word  (Peyrat,  L 

t3&-313).     It  is  remarkable  that  a  strange  Revi- 

fafisi  movonent  was  spreading,  nearly  at  the  same 

fime,  through  Silesia,  the  ohi^  feature  of  which  was 

that  boya  and  giris  of  tender  sge  were  almost  the 

Mdy  sttl^jecU  of  it,  and  that  &y  too  spoke  and 

prayed  with  a  wonderful  power  (Lacy,  HtlatUm, 

ite^  p.  31;  Bulkley,  Xarratite^  p.  46). 

(8.)  The  ao- called  Unknown  Tongues,  which 
manifested  themselTes  first  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
lad  afterwards  in  the  Caledonian  Church  in  Regent 
Sqnsie,  present  a  more  striking  phenomenon,  and 
tlM  data  for  judging  of  its  nature  are  more  copious. 
Hera,  moie  than  in  most  other  cases,  there  were 
Ifas  conditions  of  long,  esger  expectatbn,  fixed 
brooding  o^er  one  oentrsl  thought,  the  mind  strained 
fee  a  pictematural  tension.  Suiddenly,  now  from 
MS,  now  from  anotho*,  chiefly  from  women,  devout 
but  illiterate,  mysterious  sounds  were  heard. 
?ofees,  which  at  other  times  were  harsh  and  mi- 
beeame,  when  "singing  in  the  Spirit," 
harmonious «  (Cardale,  NarraUvt^  in 
TToIcA,  ii.  871,  872).  Those  who  spoke, 
of  known  devotion  and  acuteness,  bore  witness 
o  their  inability  to  control  themselves  (Bsxter, 
ATerraCtM,  pp.  6^  9,  12),  to  their  being  led,  they 
knew  not  hem,  to  speak  in  a  m  triumphant  ehant  ** 
{ibid,  pp.  46,  81).  The  man  over  whom  they 
rwffgissd  so  strange  a  power,  has  left  on  record  bis 
twHianny,  that  to  bun  they  seemed  to  embody  a 
■on  than  earthly  musk,  leadhig  to  the  belief  that 
Ihe  M  tongues  '*  of  the  Apostolic  age  had  been  as  the 
■dwtypal  mebdy  of  which  all  the  Church's  chants 
iod  bTmna  were  but  ikint,  poor  echoes  (01iphaat*s 
Ltft  of  Irviug,  U.  908).  To  those  who  were 
witboat,  on  the  other  hand,  they  seemed  but  an 
■ointelligible  gibberish,  the  yells  and  groans  of 
(Newspapera  of  1831,  pattim).  Some- 
it  waa  asserted  that  fragments  of  known 
Isngoagea,  Spanish,  Italian,  Greek,  Hebrew,  were 
vbgled  b^gether  in  the  utteianoes  of  those  who 
9oheiB  the  power  (Baxter,  J^orro/Nw,  pp.  183, 184) 
it  was  but  a  jai^gon  o{  mere  socnds 


•  Ooaspi  tiM  lodspeDdsnt  tMllmony  of  ArehdiaeoB 
iSifted.  lie  had  Uafisned  to  *Jia  "  niAnowa  tongue,** 
lad  bad  Aand  t  «a  soand  soeh  ss  I  never  hsant  be- 
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{Ufid.),  The  speaker  was  commonly  mi^Us  to  In- 
terpret what  he  attersd.  Sometimes  the  ofiioe  was 
undertaken  by  another.  A  clear  and  uiterestiug 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  whole  mo\-emeiit  ia 
given  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Life  of  trwng^  vol.  ii 
Those  who  wish  to  trace  it  through  all  its  stagei 
must  be  referred  to  the  seven  volumes  of  tiie 
MomiHg  Watch^  and  especially  to  Irving's  serisa 
of  papen  on  the  Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  in  vob.  iii , 
iv.,  and  v.  Whatever  other  explanation  may  be 
given  of  the  (acts,  there  exists  no  grouud  for  im- 
puting a  deliberate  imposture  to  any  of  the  persona 
who  were  moot  conspicuous  in  the  movement. 

(9.)  In  certain  exceptional  states  of  mind  and 
body  the  powera  of  memory  are  known  to  receive  a 
wonderful  and  abnormal  strength.  Di  the  delirittm 
of  fever,  in  the  ecstasy  of  a  trsnoe,  mvn  speak  in 
their  old  sge  languages  which  they  have  never  heard 
or  spoken  since  their  earliest  youth.  The  aooent  ol 
their  common  speech  is  altered.  Women,  ignorant 
and  untaught,  repeat  long  sentences  in  Greek,  Latui, 
Hebrew,  which  they  bad  once  heard,  without  ia 
any  d^ree,  understanding  or  intending  to  remember 
them,  in  all  such  cases  the  marvelous  power  is 
the  accompaniment  of  disease,  and  passes  away 
when  the  patient  returns  to  his  usual  state,  to  the 
healthy  equilibrium  and  interdependence  of  the  life  il 
sensation  and  of  thought  (Abererombie,  JnieUednai 
PoiMt^s,  pp.  14(^143;  Winstow,  Obecure  DUeases 
of  the  Brain,  pp.  337,  360,  374;  Watson, 
PrincifiU*  and  Practice  ofPhyeic,  i.  128).  Tha 
medisBval  belief  that  this  power  of  speaking  m 
tongues  belonged  to  those  who  were  possessed  by 
evil  spirits  rests,  obviously,  upon  like  psycfaok)gioal 
phenomena  (Peter  Martyr,  Loei  Comimimee,  L  e.  10; 
Bayle,  Dictwnn,  a.  v.  »  Grsndier  "). 

IX.  These  phenomena  have  been  brought  to- 
gether in  order  that  we  may  see  how  far  they  re- 
semble, how  fer  they  difibr  from,  thoee  which  we 
have  seen  reason  to  believe  oonstitnted  the  outward 
signs  of  the  Gift  of  Tongues.  It  need  not  startle  or 
**  otSaod  '*  ns  if  we  find  the  likeness  between  the  tma 
and  the  counterfeit  greater,  at  fint  sight,  than  we 
expected.   So  it  was  at  the  churches  of  Corinth  and 


of  Asb.  There  also  the  two  existed  in  the  dossst 
approximation;  and  it  19s  to  no  outward  sign,  tone 
speaking  with  langnages,  or  piedietion  of  the  fiituie, 
thai  St.  Faul  and  St.  John  pointed  as  the  crucial 
test  by  which  men  were  to  distinguish  between 
them,  but  to  the  oonfession  on  the  one  side,  the 
denial  on  the  other,  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord 
(1  Cor.  sii.  3;  1  John  iv.  2,  3).  What  may  be 
legitimately  inferred  from  such  fiwts  is  the  existence, 
in  the  mysterious  constitution  of  man's  nature,  of 
powen  whioh  are,  for  the  meet  part,  Utent,  but 
which,  under  given  oonditbns,  may  be  roused  into 
aotirity.  Memoiy,  imagination,  speech,  may  all  be 
intensified,  transfigured,  as  it  were,  with  a  new 
glory,  acting  mdependently  of  any  conseioas  or 
deliberate  volition.  The  exciting  causes  may  be 
disease,  or  the  fixed  concentration  of  the  senses  or 
of  thought  on  one  otgect,  or  the  power  of  sympathy 
with  those  who  have  already  passed  into  the 
abnormal  state.  The  life  thus  produced  is  at  tha 
ftnrthflst  pola  from  the  common  life  of  senastioai 
habit  forethought.  It  sees  what  othen  do  not  sea, 
bean  what  they  do  not  hear.  If  there  be  a  spiritaal 
power  acting  upon  man,  we  might  expect  this  phase 

fovB,  unearthly  sad  unsoeountabls/'  He  reoognissd 
predsely  the  same  sooods  m  the  Irish  ff^rivals  of  1868 
(  Work  and  Qmnter'Work,  p.  Uu 
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of  the  lift  of  the  homan  tool  to  BMUiifert  Ita  op«»- 
kiooi  moat  dearly.  Preciiely  beoauM  we  believe 
in  the  reality  of  the  Dirine  work  oo  the  day  of 
Penteooet,  we  may  oonoeive  of  it  as  uaing  this  atate 
at  ita  iiiatniment,  not  aa  introducing  phenomena, 
in  all  reapeeta  without  parallel,  but  aa  carrying  to 
ita  higbeat  point,  what,  if  good,  had  been  a  fore- 
ahadowiug  of  it,  preaenting  the  reality  of  what,  if 
tvil,  had  been  the  mimicry  and  counterfeit  of  good. 
And  whatever  reaembbnoea  there  may  be,  the  pointa 
of  difierence  are  yet  greiUer.  The  phenomena 
which  have  been  deaerifa«d  are,  with  hardly  an  ei- 
aeptlon,  morbid;  the  pracurM»i  or  the  eonaequencea 
of  clearly  recognizable  diaeaae.  The  Gift  of  Tonguea 
waa  beatowed  on  men  in  full  vigor  and  activity, 
pnoeded  by  no  finenzy,  followed  by  no  exhauation. 
llie  Apoatlea  went  on  with  their  daily  work  of 
teaching  and  organizing  the  Church.  The  fimn 
which  the  new  power  aaaumed  waa  determined 
partly,  it  may  be,  by  deep-lying  conditiona  of  nian'a 
mental  and  spiritual  being,  within  which,  as  aelf- 
impoaed  limita,  the  Spirit  poured  from  on  high  waa 
pleaaed  to  work,  partly  by  the  character  of  the 
peq)Ie  for  whom  thia  special  manifestation  waa 
given  as  a  aigu.  New  powers  of  knowledge, 
memory,  utterance,  for  which  education  and  habit 
eoold  not  at  all  Mxnunt,  aerved  to  waken  men  to 
the  aenae  of  a  power  which  they  could  not  measure, 
a  Kingdom  of  God  into  which  they  were  called  to 
enter.  Laatiy,  let  ua  remember  the  old  rule  holda 
good,  ^  By  their  fruita  ye  aball  know  them.**  Other 
phenomena,  preaenting  i4>proximate  resemblances, 
have  ended  in  a  sick  man's  dreams,  in  a  fevered 
frenay,  in  the  narrowneaa  of  a  aect.  They  grew 
out  df  a  paaaionate  brooding  over  a  aingle  thought, 
often  over  a  aingle  word;  "  and  the  end  haa  ahown 
that  it  waa  not  well  to  aeek  to  turn  back  God'e 
order  and  to  revive  the  bng>buried  paat  The 
gift  of  the  day  of  Pentecoat  waa  the  atarting-point 
of  the  long  hiatory  of  the  Church  of  Chr&,  the 
witneaa,  in  ita  very  form,  of  a  univeraal  femily 
gathered  out  of  all  nitons.  , 

But  it  waa  the  atarting-point  only.  The  new- 
neaa  of  the  truth  then  preaented  to  the  worid,  the 
power  oi  the  first  experience  of  a  higher  life,  the 
enging  expectation  in  meirts  minds  of  the  Divine 
kingdom,  may  have  made  this  special  manifeatation, 
at  the  time,  at  once  inevitable  and  fitting,  it 
bdonged,  however,  to  a  critical  epoch,  not  to  the 
oontinuoua  life  of  the  Church.  It  implied  a  dia- 
turbanoe  of  the  equilibrium  of  man's  normal  state. 
The  high-wrought  ecstasy  could  not  continue,  might 
be  gforioua  and  bleased  for  him  who  had  it,  a  iign^ 
aa  haa  been  aaid,  for  those  wlio  had  it  not;  but  it 
waa  not  the  inatrument  for  building  up  the  church. 
*hat  waa  the  work  of  another  gift,  the  prophecy 
#hich  came  from  God,  yet  was  addreaaed  from  the 
mind  and  heart  of  one  man  to  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  his  brethren.  When  the  overflowing  fullness  of 
ife  had  paaaed  away,  when  ^  tonguea  '*  had  ^  ceaaed,*' 
and  prophecy  itaelf,  in  ita  irresiatible  power,  had 
M  failed,"  they  left  behind  them  the  lesson  they 
were  meant  to  teach.  They  had  borne  their  wii- 
Deaa,  and  had  done  their  work.  They  had  taught 
men  to  believe  in  one  Divine  Spirit,  the  giver  of  aU 
jood  gifla,  ^  diriding  to  eva7  man  aeverally  aa  He 
Witt;  "  to  recognize  hie  inapiration,  not  only  in  the 
oiarvel  of  the  **  tonguea,*'  or  in  the  burning  worda 
of  pmpheta,  but  in  all  good  thoughta,  in  the  right 


It  ean  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Interpolalad 
«  vnknown,'*  in  the  A.  Y.  of  1  Cor  xiv.,  waa  the 
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Judgment  in  ail  thinga,  in  the  emeOerjt  g^ift  ol 
Charity.  E.  H.  P. 

TOPABGHT  (ToT(v»X^«)-  A  term  :^)pIied  is 
one  pasaage  of  the  Septuagint  (1  Haoc  si.  88)  tc 
hidicate  Uiree  diatricta  to  which  elsewhere  (x.  90 
xi.  34)  the  name  ^ofUt  ia  given.  In  aU  tfaeea 
paaaagea  the  English  Version  empkya  the  term 
**  governments.'*  The  three  **  toparehies  "  in  qu«a- 
tion  were  Apherema  ('A^pcyua),  Lydda,  aud 
Kamath.  They  had  been  detached  from  Sa^aarta« 
Persa,  and  Galilee  respectively,  some  time  befion 
the  war  between  Demetriua  Soter  and  Alezandeff 
Bala.  Each  of  the  two  belligerents  endeavored  to 
win  over  Jonathan,  the  Jewish  High-Priest,  to  their 
side,  by  allowing  him,  among  other  privilegea,  the 
sovereign  power  over  these  districts  without  any 
payment  of  land-tax.  The  utuatlon  of  Lydda  is 
doubtful ;  for  the  toparchy  Lydda,  of  which  PGLuy 
speaks  (v.  14),  is  situated  not  in  Penea,  but  on  the 
weatem  side  of  the  Jordan.  Apherema  ia  en 
sidered  by  Grotius  to  denote  the  region  abcjt 
Bethel,  captured  by  Abyah  from  Jerobcnm  (3  CLr 
xiii.  19).  Ramath  is  probably  the  femooz  atraog- 
hold,  the  desire  of  obtaining  which  led  to  the  un- 
fortunate expedition  of  the  allied  soveraigna,  Ahab 
and  Jehoahi4>hat  (1  K.  xxii.). 

llie  "toparehiea**  aeem  to  have  been  of  the 
mature  of  agaUka^  and  the  passagea  in  whieh  the 
word  rowipx^is  occura,  all  harmonize  with  Uie 
view  of  that  fnnctionary  aa  the  nga^  wboae  duty 
would  be  to  collect  the  taxea  and  administer  juatioe 
in  all  caaea  aflfecting  the  revenue,  and  who,  for  the 
purpoae  of  enforcing  payment,  would  have  the  com- 
mand of  a  email  military  force.  He  would  thus  be 
the  toweat  in  the  hierarchy  of  a  despotic  administra- 
tion to  whom  troops  would  be  entrusted ;  and  henee 
the  taunt  in  2  KL.  xviii.  84,  and  Is.  xxxvi.  9 :  wms 
kvoirrpit^us  rh  irpicvwov  rowdpxov  Iv^x,  twt 
9o6k»r  rov  Kvplov  jaou  tAv  Aax^erwr:  **  How 
wilt  thou  resist  a  single  topareh,  oo»  of  the  vary 
least  of  my  k>rd*B  slaves  V  *'  But  the  essential  charac- 
ter of  the  topareh  is  that  of  a  fiscal  officer,  and  hie 
military  character  is  altogether  sub<miiuate  to  \m 
civil.  Hence  the  word  is  employed  in  Gen.  xIL  34, 
for  the  "officenover  the  knd,"  who  were  instructed 
to  buy  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soS 
during  the  seven  years  of  abundance.  In  Dan.  liL 
3,  Theodotion  uses  the  word  in  a  much  mom  exten- 
sive sense,  making  it  equivalent  to  (^  satraps,**  and 
the  Eiig.  Venion  renders  the  original  by  •*  princes;*' 
but  the  origiiud  word  here  is  not  the  eame  as  in  Daai. 
iii.  8,  27,  and  vi.  7,  in  every  one  of  which  cases  a 
subordhiate  functionary  ia  contemplated. 

J.  W.  B. 

TOPAZ  (n^^,  pUddkx  rvwiitwiitpann). 

The  topaz  of  the  'andent  Greeka  and  Romana  ia 
generally  allowed  to  be  our  chryaolite,  while  their 
chrysolite  is  our  topaz.  [CHBTsoLrnu]  Better 
mann,  however,  {DU  Urim  und  Thmtmtn,  p.  39;. 
contends  that  the  topaz  and  the  chryaofita  of  Ihs 
ancients  are  identical  with  the  atooee  denoted  by 
theae  terma  at  the  preaent  day.  The  aceoont  which 
Pliny  (H.  N.  zxxvii.  8)  givea  of  the  Aposos  evi 
dently  leada  to  the  ooocluaion  that  thai  atone  is  « r 
chryaolite;  "  the  topazoa,**  he  aaya,  » is  atiO  held  b 
high  eatimation  for  ita  grem  tinU.*^  Aeeonfis*  '« 
the  authority  of  Jnba,  citM  by  Pliny,  the  topaz  it 
derived  firom  an  iafamd   in   the  Bed   Sea  calW 

8tartinf.point  ct  tiie  peenlbriy  nmni 
of  most  of  ttie  Irvlnglte  ntt< 
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**  ii  a  nid  that  thia  idaod,  whrn  Umw 
stoDM  were  proenred,  wm  tantmiKM  by 
Sl^.  and  irU|  in  oooMquenoe,  often  tought  for  bj 
MTifistata,  and  thai  henoe  it  received  He  name,  the 
term  '*  topasiD  *'  aignifjing,  in  the  Troglodyte 
Umgub^  ««to  seek"  (?).  'Vhe  jriteUi/i,  which,  as 
hae  alnadj  been  itated,  probably  denotes  the  mod- 
sm  ehiyaoUte,  was  the  seooud  stone  in  the  first 
row  of  the  h%h.prie«t*s  breast-plate  (Ex.  zxviU.  17, 
cxzix.  10);  it  waa  one  of  the  jewels  that  adorned 
the  appard  of  the  king  of  Tyre  (Es.  xxviii.  13);  it 
wia  tba  bright  stone  that  garnished  the  ninth 
foundation  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (Kev.  xjd. 
%)}:  in  Job  xxriii.  19,  where  wisdom  is  contrasted 
witk  pRckms  artkles,  it  is  said  that  «*  the  jnt- 
iidh  of  Eihiopia  shall  not  eqaal  W  ChrysoUte, 
#hieb  ia  *lso  known  by  the  name  of  olivine  and 
peridot^  is  m  silicate  of  niagoesta  and  iron ;  it  is  so 
isft  »m  to  loee  its  polish  unless  worn  with  care 
{Mimemiojfy  and  Cry&Uilh^rfiphy^  by  Mitchell  and 
TcBBani,  pw  613).     llie  identity  of  the  rowJu^wf 

«ilh  the  T^T??  ^  ^  ^^'  ^^^^  "  sniBciently 
■tabfiahfed  by  the  combined  authorities  of  the 
LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  and  Joaephus,  while  that  of  the 
rev^for  with  our  chryiolite  is,  it  appears  to  us, 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  those  writers  who  have 
pakl  naoet  attention  to  this  question.  See  Braun, 
D€  VnL  Sac  Hth,  p.  641,  ed.  1680.        W.  H. 

TCyPHEIi  (bpin  [«m«]:  To^A:  n<p*e/). 
k  place  mentioned  Deut  i.  1,  which  has  been  prob- 
ihfy  identified  with  T^flUh  on  a  wady  <tf  the  same 
same  nmnlng  north  of  Bosra  towards  the  N.  W. 
bio  the  Uhor  and  S.  E.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(fiobinaon,  ii.  570).  This  ktter  is  a  most  fertile 
legion,  having  many  springs  and  rivulets  fiowing 
into  the  Ghdr,  and  laige  phuitaUons  of  fhiit-trees, 
whence  figs  are  exported.  The  bird  Amtta,  a  kind 
sf  parlridf^  is  found  there  in  great  numbers,  and 
Ihe  etainboek  pastures  in  herds  of  forty  or  fifty 
l««clbcr  (Burekhardt,  J^oJSy  Lami^  405,  406). 

U.H. 

TCKPHETH,  and  onoe  TOTHBT  (HShl 
[peril.  ahomhutHmk^  a  plact  abhorred^  Dletr^]). 
Gcncrany  witii  the  aHade  (2  K.  zziii.  IC;  Jer.  viL 
11,  ^  sis.  6,  13,  14).  Three  times  without  It 
(J«.  viL  23,  xix.  11,  IS).    Once  not  only  withoat 

it,hnft  with  an  afib,  nriQ/n,  Tophieh  (Is.  zxs. 
33).  In  Greek,  [Rom.  and  Vat.  S  K.  and  Jer. 
vttj  Tmp40f  [Comp.  in  Jer.  ziz.  11]  Tv^/0,  and 
[AkB.  hi  9  K.]  ee^  (Steph.  xjeae.  Voo.  Ptre- 
frim.;  Bit^  Thes,);  [for  the  LXX.  in  Is.  xxz.  33 
and  Jer.  six.  see  bekm.]  In  the  Vulgate,  [  TcpktQ 
Tapktth.  In  Jerome,  TopktL  It  ia  not  mentioned 
oy  Joacphua. 

It  lay  somewhere  east  or  southeast  of  Jerusalem, 
lor  Jeremiah  went  out  by  the  Smi  Gate,  or  East 
Gele,  to  go  to  it  (Jer.  six.  2).  It  was  in  <«  the 
Tal^y  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom  '*  (vil  81),  whioh  U 
•"  by  the  entry  of  the  east  gate  **  (six.  2).  Thua  it 
waa  not  identical  with  Hinnom,  as  some  have  writ- 
ten, except  in  the  sense  hi  which  Panuiise  ia  Iden* 
tacal  with  Eden,-iheone  behig  part  of  the  other.  It 
vaa  la  Hinnom,  and  waa  perhapa  one  of  ita  chief 
frevsa  or  gardcna.  It  aesms  alao  to  hare  been  pert 
if  the  king*a  gaidena,  and  watered  by  Siloam,  per- 
UpaaBttletotiieeoalhar  the  ipttmA  Birkti  d^ 


•  Oribs  mena  tiaphH  U  la  said,  ^Thar  shall  bary 
^  1^ihal|faiiAiM«aiMptoit**(J<r.fK.«>    Ofiha 
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Hmmn,  The  name  Tophet  oeeun  only  in  the  Old 
TesUment  (2  K.  xxUi.  10;  la.  xxx.  33;  Jer.  viL 
31,  82,  xk.  6,  11,  12,  13,  14).  The  New  does  not 
refer,  to  it,  nor  the  Apocrypha.  Jerome  is  the  fini 
who  notices  it;  but  we  can  see  that  by  his  time  tiie 
name  had  disappeared,  for  he  discusses  it  very  moch 
aa  a  modem  eommentator  would  do,  only  mention^ 
iug  a  green  and  fruitful  spot  in  Hinnom,  watered 
by  Siloam,  where  he  assumes  it  was:  **  Delubrum 
Baal,  nemua  ae  lucoa,  Siloe  fontibus  irrigatua  "  (/n 
Jer,  vii.).  If  thia  be  the  case,  we  roust  conclude 
thai  the  valley  or  gorge  south  of  Jerusalem,  which 
usually  goea  by  the  name  of  Hinnom,  is  not  the  C/e 
Ben-ffitmom  of  the  Bible.  Indeed,  until  oompara- 
tivdy  modem  times,  that  southern  ravine  was  never 
so  named.  Hinnom  by  oki  writers,  western  and 
eastern,  is  always  pbuxd  eatt  of  the  dty,  and  coi^ 
responds  to  what  we  call  the  **  Mouth  of  the  Ty- 
ropoeon,"  along  the  southern  bed  and  banks  of  the 
Kedron  (Jerome,  De  Lock  Htbr,  and  Comm,  in 
AfatL  z.  28;  Ibn  Batutah,  TmvtU  f  Jahd  Addin'a 
HitUtry  of  the  Temple ;  Felix  Fabri),  and  waa 
reckoned  to  be  somewhere  between  the  Potter's 
FieU  and  tiie  Fuller's  Pod. 

T<mhet  has  been  variously  traniJated.  Jerome 
says  latUudo ;  otkere  garden  ;  othera  di-um  ;  otheie 
plact  of  hui'ning  ox  burying  f  others  abominatiam 
(Jerome,  Noldius,  Gesenius,  Bochart,  Simonls, 
Onom,).  The  most  natural  seems  that  suggested 
by  the  eeeurrence  of  the  word  in  two  consecutive 
versee,  in  the  one  of  which  it  ia  a  Uihrei^  and  ia  the 
other  Tophet  (Is.  xxx.  82, 83).  The  Hebrew  worde 
are  neariy  identical ;  and  Tophet  was  probably  the 
king's  ^mosicgrore"  or  garden,  denoting  origi> 
nafly  nothing  evil  or  hateful  Certahdy  there  ia 
no  proof  tlut  it  took  ita  name  fhmi  the  druma  « 
beaten  to  drown  the  criaa  of  the  burning  victima 
that  paased  through  the  fire  to  Mofech.  Aa  Chin- 
neroth  ia  the  harp-eea^  so  Tophet  is  the  tabrei-grom 
ot  valley.  This  might  be  at  first  part  of  the  roj-al 
garden,  a  spot  of  special  beauty,  with  a  royal  vUIa 
in  the  midst,  like  tiie  Paaha's  pahuse  at  ahdbra, 
near  Cairo.  Afterwards  it  waa  defiled  by  idok, 
and  polluted  by  the  aacrificea  of  Baal  and  the  firsa 
of  Moloch.  Then  it  became  the  place  of  abominin 
tioii,  the  very  gate  or  pit  of  hell.  The  pknia  kinga 
defiled  it,  and  threw  down  ita  altan  and  high 
phkoea,  pouring  hito  it  all  the  filth  of  the  dty,  tiU 
it  became  the  **  abhorrence  "  of  Jeruaalem;  for  le 
it  primarily,  though  not  exhauatively,  the  prophal 
nfen:'i» 

Th^  dian  go  forth  and  gaas 
On  CIS  caroaaas  of  the  tnni«gnsson  agafaiat  aaa: 
Vor  sbalr  wonn  shall  not  die, 
And  their  fire  shall  not  be  quendiwl, 
And  thasr  aliall  be  an  abhorrmoe  Co  all  flesh. 

(Ia.lxvi.2A.) 

In  Kinga  and  Jeremiah  the  name  ia  **  the  T<^ 
phet,"  but  in  Isakh  (xxx.  33)  it  is  Topktehf  yel 
the  places  are  probably  the  aame  so  for,  only  hi 
laaiah^a  time  the  grove  might  be  changing  ita  name 
aomewhat,  and  with  that  change  taking  on  the 
aymbdio  meaning  which  it  mauifoatiy  poaaeaaea  in 
the  prophet'a  prediction :  — 

flat  In  order  la  days  past  lies  been  Tophlsh  { 
Sorely  for  the  king  it  has  bean  made  ready. 
He  hath  deepened,  he  hath  wkiened  It;  a 
The  pile  thereof,  fire  and  wood,  he  bath  mvltiplM 


lymbeUeal  Tophet  tt  la  aald  above,  K  He  halh 


It  li  to  be  aotioed  Oai  tha  LXX.  tnudato  the 
»hoTB  paHiga  bi  m  jmulUi  inj:  w/A  iifUpAr 
krainiHivj!,  "(Ihid  ihalt  In  required  frtim  of 
Mf"  or  pfl-haps  "berora  thv  tiuti;  "  but  JcrcHne 
InUBlBln  Uie  LXX.  u  if  thrlr  word  hid  b(cn 
Jfanrui  (or  Utr^,  u  Procopmi  rvd)  it),  uid 
not  kwairJwi  "  tu  uita  dke  ttrcifntris^^'  mddin^ 
thli  mtmnent;  "  Ulcitur  id  ilium  quod  ib  initiu 
iripM  dfcqierit,  Rgnum  luun  irbitnin  ■emplter- 
■am,  cum  prepmln  ilnt  Gebmiii «  vtcnia  mp- 
plidi."  In  that  OM  the  Aleundrisu  (nnilUon 
psh^  look  n/|l9i^  tor  the  Hand  penan  ilii- 
gnkr  muculine  of  the  hture  Pitl  of  HiH^,  to 

Euide  or  deceive.  It  mij  be  notked  th*t 
hielli  nnden  It  Uiui;  "Topbet  ijut,  q.  d. 
■ogui  ^Uf."  In  Jei.  xti.  S,  la,  the  ]JLX.  truk 
Ule  Tophet  b;  JiiirTMrir.  i.awlrm.  which  li  not 
(uily  expliined,  except  on  tbe  nippodliou  of  i 
muginal  gigu  having  crept  into  the  tat  inilad 
of  tbe  proper  niinia  (we  Jerome;  ind  ilio  Spulia 
oil  tbe  Unek  irenlon  of  Jer.  Prtf.  p.  IB,  uid  Nola 
on  cb»pt.  lii.,  liil. ). 

In  Jn.  (lii.  3S,  >ii.  S]  there  l>  ui  ihllmiitlOD 
thet  botb  I'opbet  and  (iebinuom  were  to  kne  their 
nunce,  and  to  be  called  "  tbe  valley  of  •liugbttr  " 
CrtJ^^nn  K^J,  ae-kn-ntris*!!')-  without  ™i- 
turiiig  on  the  eotiJecture  tbat  the  modem  Dnvj 
«an  be  >  relio  of  HirigOi,  we  aity  ytl  nj  that 
tbi*  lomr  pact  d[  the  Kcdran  ii  "  the  nllej  of 
ilaugbler,"  whether  it  erer  actuallj  bore  thia  niue 
or  Dot.  It  VH  not  hen,  u  lome  have  thought, 
.  that  tbe  Aujriaa  wu  ililn  b;  the  iword  oT  the 
deiliojing  wigeL  'I'hit  tliught«r  •eeoi)  to  han 
.....   .......  .1.  -^  ^  ^ijg  «!)■,  pnjbablj  "~  '■"" 


otlhedeadbt 

ERnn  ■bleb  Tophet  w 


■'  (Jer. 


:iil.  40).     IIk  lUughler 


U  (ucceeding  iga,  blood 
UI  nowea  tnere  in  iinuu*;  corpen,  buried  *nd 
mbucied,  have  filled  up  the  hollom;  ud  it  may 
.-e  tbat  uiidemeBth  the  uodem  gsrdeni  and  ter- 
nCE*  then  lie  not  only  tbe  djbrii  of  tbe  oity,  but 
tbe  boDca  lud  duat  of  milljoni,  —  Komani,  Fmiane, 
Jewa,  (Jreeka,  (Jruiaden,  Uoelemi.  What  future 
daya  and  ereuu  may  bring  ii  not  Ibr  ui  to  aay. 
Ferbapa  Ibe  prophet't  wordt  an  not  yet  eibatuud. 
Strange  coulrut  between  1'ophet'B  fint  and  but ! 
Once  tbe  choice  grove  of  Jenualem'i  dwicat  val- 
ley; then  the  puise  of  drUlenieut  and  death  and 
fln;  then  tbe  "valley  ofalaoghttr"!  Onoe  (he 
royal  niuiic-grove,  where  Solonwu'i  aingen,  with 
niot  and  imtniment,  regaltd  tlie  king,  tbe  court, 
■od  the  cilyi  then  the  temple  of  Baal,  the  high 
flaat  of  Mokicb,  neouading  with  the  criei  of  bum- 
lag  iiiranU;  then  (in  ayubol)  tbe  place  whara  ia 
Uu  wailing  and  gnaablng  o!  («tb.  Once  prepared 
tar  lirael'i  king,  ai  one  of  bia  choioeat  villaai  then 
degraded  and  defiled,  liU  it  beoonjea  the  place  pra- 
pared  for  "  the  King  "  at  the  eound  of  whoee  M 
tbe  natloni  ere  to  ibake  (Ei.  ml.  IS);  and  at 
■•aradiia  and  Edeo  panad  into  Babylon,  ao  TopbM 
ind  Ben  Hlnnom  pui  into  Geheona  and  (he  lake 
If  fire.  I'bne  uenei  nem  to  have  takeo  bold  of 
Uilton'i  mind;  for  thne  tlmei  over,  within  fUly 
fiiiea,  be  refen  (o  "  tbe  opprobrloui  hill,"  tbe  ■■  bill 


«  TIh  plaaiaDt  Talk;  cT  mnnin.  Vipbei  Una** 
And  blask  Oebeon  called,  tha  type  crtaeD." 

Hany  of  tbe  old  Ini^leii  (aea  Fdii  Filvi,  lOL  L 
p.  3911  refer  to  TopArt.  or  Topi  m  Ihej  oil  tt,  bM 
Ihey  give  ao  Infonnition  aa  lo  the  kicaH^.  Seoy 
^wtige  of  Topbet  —  Dame  and  grove  —  la  gone,  aD^ 
we  can  only  goeae  at  the  ipot;  yet  the  ii  fiiiaim 
of  Scripture  ind  tbe  pceeait  iiatatei  of  the  knUy 
enable  ua  to  make  tbe  gneaa  with  tfaeBme  tobahb 
neanitaa  aa  ■•  do  in  the  eaae  of  (SethKmaoa  ow 
Soopui.  H.  iL 

'TOBCH.    [LiHFi  LAimRKi  Steei.] 

TORTMAH  (rn?")Jp  [/foiai,  <fced(]i  t, 
WB^i  Alar,  um  Sapav:  dam)  occora  ooly  ia 
toe  margin  of  Judg.  li.  31,  aa  tbe  all0iiatii«  n^ 
dertcg  of  (he  H^w  word  whidi  in  tbe  Uat  i* 
given  at  "  privily."  Hy  a  law  cauioaitalais  It  baa 
been  coi^tured  that  the  word  wu  originally  tba 
aame  with  Akuhih  in  ver.  11,  —  one  or  tbestfacv 
having  been  coimpted  by  (he  cDpyiiU.  Thk  a^ 
pean  (o  have  been  fint  itailed  by  Kimchi-  II  ia 
adopted  by  Janiui  and  Tnmelliua;  but  there  ii 
little  to  be  aaid  either  for  or  agaiut  It,  and  it  wifl 
probably  liwayi  remain  ■  mere  coiyectuie.        G. 

TOBTOIHE  DS,  tM:  i  tpMUtAm  t  X'T 
voTti :  enxodiliu).  Ilie  (idi  oecon  only  in  Lev.  ri. 
la,  u  the  name  of  loma  unclean  iDimal.  Bochnl 
IHierot.  li.  US)  with  much  naaon  nien  tbe  Reb. 

S   - 
term  to  the  kindnd  Arabic  dhab  [>.^rfd),  ■  "latga 
of  lizard,"  which,  fhnn  tbe  deacriptioii  el  it 
ven  by  Damlr,  i[fieaii  to  be  tbe  Ptn  mmf 
J  Scawva,  «r  Jfomkir  (emUrH  ef  Cnria  (£. 


A.  ii.  as).  Tbb  lliaid  li  tbeicnraw  cUanf  of  Iba 
Anbi,  I.  e.  the  land-wiran,  (a  contradiitinctko  to 
tbe  icnrnn  tUa/ir,  i.  e.  tbe  nt<r-liianl  (Mombr 
NUiHau).  It  if  common  mougb  in  the  deaertt  o* 
Faleiime  and  N.  AlHctt.  It  ia  no  doubt  tbe  iqwe^ 
SfiAar  x'P^n  <it  Baodotui  (iv.  193).  See  alaa 
DloeeoridM  (il.  Tl),who  menlioni  K,  or  pertafa 
the  5ci'aciit  o^idnfliti,  mdcr  the  name  of  attyn*. 
Geaenloa  derivci  tbe  Heb.  word  from  ^'S,  "(a 
move  alowly."  W.  H, 

TOtt  Prh :  e.^;  Alei. ««»;  Thti.  Tai, 
k%  id  HaoMth  (1  Chr.  ivUL  9, 10). 


TOW 

*TOW.     [Limn;  Flax.] 

TOWER.*  For  towen  m  pvii  of  eity-walb, 
tt  m  ttnmgholda  of  tduge  for  TiUages,  lee  Fkxokd 
CRUESt  JniDSAUKM,  U.  1310-1322,  and  Hama- 
IKBL.  Wateb-towen  or  fortified  poita  in  frontier 
m  jiIIumJ  Biuatioiiii  are  mentioned  in  Seriptuie, 
M  the  toTO  of  Ldar,  etc.  (Gen.  zixr.  SI;  Hie. 
b.8;  b.  xzi.  6,  8,  11;  Hab.  ii.  1;  Jer.  tI.  27; 
OmL  TiL  4):  the  tower  of  Lebanon,  perbapa  jne 
«r  Divid'a  **  garriaooi,**  nit^  (2  Sam.  viii  6  ; 
Baaoer,  PaL  p.  29).  Such  towera  or  outpotta  for 
the  defense  of  weUa,  and  the  protection  of  flocks 
wd  of  oommeroe,  were  buUt  by  Usziab  in  the 
paatove-giouiida  (Midbar)  [Dksbrt],  and  by  hia 
«Ni  Jotham  in  the  foreata  {Chorethitn)  of  Judah 
tS  Chr.  zxfi.  10,  xxvii.  4).  Kenuuns  of  such  forti- 
feaiiooa  mm/  atiJl  be  aeen,  which,  though  not 
pcfiwpa  thamaelrei  of  remote  antiquity,  yet  vfry 
probably  bave  auooeeded  to  more  ancient  structures 
bailt  in  the  aeme  pbces  for  like  purposea  (Robinson, 
iL  81,  8»,  180;  Roberta,  Skttche*,  pi.  93).  Beaidea 
tboe  military  structures,  we  read  in  Scripture  of 
lowan  built  in  yineyards  as  an  akuost  necessary 
sppeodage  to  them  (b.  ▼.  2;  liatt  ni.  33;  Mark 
si  1).  Sneli  towers  are  still  in  use  in  Palestine 
in  Tineyarda,  especially  near  Hebron,  and  are  used 
sa  lodfces  for  the  keepers  of  the  Tineyards.^  During 
the  finti^  they  are  filled  with  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  gathering  the  grapes  (Robin- 
ion,  i.  il3,  iL  81;  Martineau,  £att.  lift,  p.  434; 
De  Saoley,  Tna.  L  546).  U.  W.  P. 

•  TOWEB  OF  BABEIi.    [Tomguks,  Co:f- 

rUMOB  OF.] 

TOWN-CLBBK  (7pc^u/iarc^t:  fcri^).  The 
title  aaeribed  in  our  Version  to  the  magistrate  at 
Ephesoa  who  appeaaed  the  mob  in  the  theatre  at 
tbe  time  of  the  tumult  excited  by  Demetrius  and 
his  fidkiw-cnflamen  (Acta  six.  35).  The  other 
primary  Engliah  Teniona  tnuialate  in  the  same 
way,  eseept  those  from  the  Vulgate  (Wyeliflb,  the 
Rbemiah),  which  render  **  scribe."  A  digest  of 
Boaekh's  riewa,  in  hia  Stttntthaushaltung^  reapectiug 
the  fanetiona  of  this  oflker  at  Athens  (there  were 
three  grades  of  the  order  there),  will  be  found  in 
Diet  of  Ant.  p.  459  ff.  The  ypofAfun-^is  or  ••  town- 
skrk  '*  at  Ephesns  waa  no  doubt  a  more  important 
penon  in  tint  city  than  any  of  the  public  officers 
isHgnated  by  that  term  in  Greece  (see  Gresweli^s 
XKiMHafMNM,  iv.  152).  The  title  is  preserved  on 
variooa  ancient  ooina  (Wetatein,  Nov.  TttL  ii.  586 ; 
Xkflrmann'a    NumUmalic    JUiulratkmMj    p.   53), 

■faieh  illustrate  flilly  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the 
iAoSb  It  wouU  appear  that  what  may  bare  been 
the  original  aervice  of  this  class  of  men,  namely. 
Id  reeord  the  lawa  and  decrees  of  the  state,  and  to 
"wd  them  in  pnblio,  enibraeed  at  length,  especially 


TilAOHONinS 
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fTT^,  **aBarBh,"  ^nfioff^  a  ssarohar or  wafeeber ; 

«d  taeoea  the  notion  of  a  waloh-Cower.  In  Is.  null. 
U,ttw  tower  of  Ophat  te  probably  niMnt  (Noh.  ilL  90; 
%a.lS8). 

1  V^P,  and  b^O  or  VT^fJO :  wifpyet :  «i»- 

i»!  fteas  bl|,  «beeoma  freat"  (Q«s.  >«),  aseA 

[MnDOk] 


8.  n*t!np:  vtfipa.  eiMatrio;  on^  odso  "tower 
Uh.tL'L 


tmder  the  aaeendenqy  of  the  Romans  in  Asia  Minoi; 
a  much  wider  sphere  of  doty,  so  aa  to  make  them, 
in  s(Kne  instances,  in  eflbct  the  heads  or  chiefs  of 
the  municipal  goremment  (Winer,  Reaho.  i.  649). 
They  were  authoriaed  to  preaide  over  the  popular 
assemblies  and  submit  Totes  to  them,  and  are  men- 
tioned on  marbles  as  acting  in  that  capacity.  In 
cases  where  they  were  associated  with  a  superior 
magistrate,  they  succeeded  to  his  place  and  dis- 
charged his  funetiona  when  the  latter  was  absent 
or  had  died.  ^  On  the  subjugation  of  Asia  by  the 
Romans,*'  says  Baumstark  (Pauly*s  EncyckpddU, 
ill.  949),  **ypafifutrw  were  appointed  there  in  the 
character  of  governors  of  sii^le  cities  and  districta, 
who  eren  placed  their  namea  on  the  coins  of  their 
cities,  caused  the  year  to  be  named  from  them,  and 
sometimes  were  slk>wed  to  assume  the  dignity,  or 
at  least  the  name,  of  'Apx«P«*^'*"  '^^^  writer 
lefore  as  his  authorities  to  Schwarta,  DUtertnUo  fU 
ypafifMT9wrif  Mayiairatu  CivitcUum  Ana  Prooon^ 
itttarit  (Altorf,  1735);  Van  Dale,  DittiiaL  r.  425) 
Spanheim,  Dt  Umt  et  PrtetL  Numm.  i.  704.  A 
good  note  on  this  topic  will  be  found  in  the  i^eie 
EnglafKter  (U.  S.  A.),  s.  144. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  Luke's  account,  aa 
Illustrated  by  ancient  recorda,  that  the  Epheaian 
town-clerk  acted  a  part  aitirdy  appropriate  to  the 
character  in  which  he  appears.  The  speech  deliv- 
ered by  him,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the  model  of 
a  popular  harangue,  lie  argues  that  such  excite 
ment  as  the  Kpheaians  erinced  waa  undignified, 
inasmuch  aa  they  stood  abore  all  suspicion  in  re- 
ligious matten  (Acts  xix.  35,  36) ;  that  it  was 
uigustifiable,  since  they  could  eetabltsh  nothing 
against  the  men  whom  they  accused  (ver.  37);  that 
it  waa  unneceaairy,  since  other  means  of  redress 
were  open  to  them  (vr.  38,  39);  and,  finally,  if 
neither  pride  nor  a  sense  of  justice  availed  any- 
thing, fear  of  the  Roman  power  should  resti;^ 
them  from  such  illegal  proceedings  (rer.  40). 

H.  B>  H. 

TBAGHONITIS  (Tpox»*'«Tij :  Trackoni- 
tU).  This  pteoe  is  mention^  only  onoe  in  the 
Bible.  In  Luke  iii.  1  we  read  that  Philip  '*  was 
tetrarch  of  Iturasa,  kcH  Tpax»viri^o%  x^tpoj;*' 
and  it  appears  that  this  ••  Tracboiiite  region,"  in 
addition  to  the  littie  province  of  Trachonitia,  in- 
cluded parts  of  Auranitis,  Gaukuiitis,  and  Batanco 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvU.  8,  §  1,  and  11,  $  4). 

r? YicAonitif  is,  in  all  probability,  the  Greek  equiv- 
alent for  the  Aramaic  Aryob.  The  Taigumiata  ren- 
der tiiewoid  ^"^  in  Deut  ilL  14,  by  M313"nX 
According  to  Gesenius,  33*^  signifies  **  a  heap 

of  stones,**  from  the  root  "DST^^  •<  to  pile  up  rtonas.*' 
So  Tpoxmra  or  Tpax^P  ^  ^  *•  rugged  or  stony 

4.  vO^:  oLcot:  donauf  on)y  in  8  K.  ▼.  88 
[OraxL.] 

5.  7139,  usually  "comer,"  twftes  only  "tewar,' 
Zsph.  1. 16,  lil.  6 :  ymvU :  anguUu, 

&  nQ!^D:  Mend:  tptatta;  » watdi-to— .*' 
[Mbpai.] 

7.  2|{t7td:  h)cipmi»^i  nburf  only  In  poetry 
[MnaAB.]' 

b  ^  Such  towers  aie  n vneroos  also  at  nsthkhsai. 
and  form  a  striking  fcatun  of  the  landscape  (Haokett*! 
Mutraiiotu  ^  OcHptmn,  p.  171 1)*  H 
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knet.' '  WiUfatm  of  Tyn  givn  a  eailoai  etjmolo^ 
•r  the  word  lYaehonitit:  **  Vidotur  urtMU  nobis  a 
fraeofii6«f  dicta.  TVMonci  eiiim  diountor  oocnlCi 
It  nibternmet  meatus,  qoibos  ista  regio  abondat  '* 
(GeaL  Dei  per  Franco^  p.  896).  Be  this  as  it 
maj,  there  can  be  do  doubt  that  the  whole  region 
abounds  in  caverns,  aooie  of  which  ars  of  Tatt  ex- 
tent Strabo  rekn  to  the  eaves  in  the  mountains 
bejond  Traehon  {Geog.  zrl.),  and  be  affirms  that 
soe  of  them  is  so  krge  that  it  wouM  cootafai  4000 
men.  The  writer  has  risited  some  spacious  eaves 
in  Jebei  Htwron^  and  in  the  interior  of  the  Ltjnh, 

The  situation  and  boundaries  of  TVachonitis  can 
be  deHned  with  tolerable  accuracy  from  the  notices 
in  Josephus,  Strabo,  and  other  writers.  From 
Joaephus  we  gather  tliat  it  hj  south  of  Damascus, 
■id  east  of  Gauhuiitis,  and  that  it  bordered  on 
AuraniUs  aiid  Batan«a  {B.  J,  iv.  1,  $  1,  i.  90,  $  4, 
Hi.  10,  $  7).  Strabo  says  there  were  hio  Tpax&i^s 
{Geoff.  zTi.).  From  Ptolemy  w«  learn  tliat  it  bor- 
dered on  Bataaiea,  near  the  town  of  Saocna  {Geitjf. 
IT.).  In  the  Jerusalem  Gemsia  it  is  made  to  ex- 
tend as  far  sduth  as  Bostra  (IJghtfoot,  (^.  ii. 
478).  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  though  they  err  in 
eonibunding  it  with  Tturaea,  yet  the  latter  rightly 
dHbies  its  position,  as  l}1ng  between  Bostra  and 
Damascus  {Onom.  s.  r.).  Jerome  also  states  that 
Kenath  was  one  of  its  chief  towns  {Onom,  s.  ▼. 
•*Canath"). 

From  these  data  we  hate  no  difficulty  in  fixing 
the  position  of  TraehoniUs.    It  included  the  whole 

of  the  modem  province  called  el-Lefdh  (ftL^UUl)t 

with  a  section  of  the  plain  southward,  and  also  a 
part  of  the  western  declivities  of  JeM  HaurAn, 
lilts  may  explain  Strabo^s  two  IVachons.  Tbe 
identity  of  the  L^ah  and  Trachonitis  does  not  rest 
merely  on  presumptit'e  evidence.  On  the  northern 
border  of  the  province  are  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Mutmeih^  where,  on  the  door  of  a  beautiftil  temple, 
Burckhardt  disoo^'ered  an  inscription,  from  which 
It  appears  that  this  is  the  old  city  of  Phocus^  and 
he  capital  of  Trachonitis  (wirrpoiewfAia  Tpax^f^os^ 
Crnv.  in  Syr.  117).  The  Leftik  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  mountains  of  Batanaii  (now  Je6e/ 
Haur&n)f  on  whoae  slopes  an  the  ruins  of  Saccaea 
and  Kenath ;  on  the  south  by  Auranitis  (now 
ffaurAn)^  in  which  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  Bostra; 
on  the  west  by  GaulaniUs  (now  Jnvldn);  and  on 
the  north  by  Itunaa  (now  Jed4r)  and  Damascus. 
If  all  other  proolk  were  wanting,  a  comparison  of 
thrt  leatures  of  the  Lefah  with  the  graphic  do- 
ifiiption  Josephus  gives  of  TVachonitis  would  be 
sufficient  to  esUblish  the  identity.  The  inhabitants, 
he  says,  **  had  neither  towns  nor  fields,  but  dwelt 
fai  eaves  that  served  as  a  refbge  both  for  themselves 
and  their  flocks.  They  had,  besides,  cisterns  of 
water  and  well-stored  granaries,  and  were  thus  able 
to  remain  long  in  obscurity  and  to  defy  their 
memics.  The  doors  of  their  caves  an  so  narrow 
that  but  one  man  can  enter  at  a  time,  while  within 
th^y  sre  incredibly  krge.  The  ground  above  is 
almost  a  plain,  but  it  is  covered  with  rugged  rodcs, 
and  is  diflkult  of  access,  except  whers  a  guide 
points  out  thi  patiis.  Th«se  paths  do  not  run  in 
a  straight  coarse,  but  have  many  windings  and 
Uims"  {AnL  xv.  10,  $  1).  A  description  of  the 
Leiah  has  been  given  above  [Asoob],  with  wUch 
UUs  may  be  compared. 

The  notices  of  'iYsehonltb  In  history  ars  fbw  and 
wUL  Josephus  affirms  that  It  was  oolonhBed  by 
17a  the  son  of  Aram  {AnL  i.  6,  {  4).    His  next 


to  it  Is  when  it  wm  held  by  Ztoodorm 
the  banditnehicf.  Then  iU  inhabitanto  made  fro 
quent  raids,  as  their  suocesson  do  still,  opoa  the 
territories  of  Damascus  {AnL  xv.  10,  $  1 ).  Augustas 
took  it  from  Zenodorus,  and  ga\'e  it  to  Heroid  tlio 
Great,  on  condition  that  he  should  rqmss  tbe  rob- 
ben  {AnL  xvL  0,  $  1).  Herod  bequeathed  it  ta 
bis  son  Philip,  and  his  will  was  confirmed  by  Caeaav 
{B.  J.  U.  6,  $  3).  This  is  the  Philip  referred  to 
in  Luke  iiL  1.  At  a  falter  period  it  puaed  into  the 
bands  of  Herod  Agrippa  {B,  J,  ill.  3,  $  5).  After 
the  conquest  of  &ib  part  of  SjTia  by  Conelins 
Palma,  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  seooiH*  centory,  we 
hear  no  mon  of  THchouitis  (Burckhardt,  TVtisi  vs 
Syr.  110  ff.\  Porter, Damaaau,  ii.  840-Z75i  Jcmrm, 
Geog,  Soe.  xxviU.  860-252).  [Also^  Porter,  Giani 
CUiei  of  Bathan,  pp.  15,  98;  and  J.  G.  Wefistwn, 
ReUebnidkt  Hb*  Bauran  «.  die  Dradumem^  p. 
36  fir. -H.]  J.  U  P. 

•  TRADITION  (mi^diSerif ,  rendered  ODoe, 
m  1  Cor.  xL  2,  <•  ordinances").  Primarily  it  de- 
notes tlie  act  of  delivering  or  transmittiiig,  than  ihm 
thing  ddivered ;  in  the  N.  T.  it  has  only  the 
sense.  It  lefen  generally,  if  not  always,  to 
captive  latlier  than  to  historical  matters.  ThMli* 
tbns  may  be  either  written  or  oral  (2  Them.  n.  15); 
and  the  term  is  perhapa  uaed  in  GaL  I  14,  oo  aa  tc 
include  even  precepts  of  tlw  canonical  Scriptsna. 
But  the  tnditk>ns  alluded  to  by  Christ  in  Matt  xr. 
and  Mark  vii.  wen  probably  for  the  most  part  oral; 
Joaephus  {AnL  xiii.  10,  §  6)  seems  to  imply  thia, 
and  he  furthenuon  distinguiabes  them  from  the 
Scriptures  as  being  additions  to,  or  explanatioos  of 
them,  handed  down  from  the  fathers.  Hwae  were 
aflerwards  written  in  the  Talmud.  On  the  char- 
acter of  them,  cf.  WeUtein,  Lightfoot  and  SehUtgea 
on  Matt.  tL  2,  5,  XV.  2.  [Washiho  hue  UAjroa 
AXD  Feet;  PiiAiusEBa;  ScBioBa.] 

The  autboritativeoess  of  traditaona,  ***wTJiBg  ta 
the  N.  T.,  depends  on  their  source.  If  they  mig' 
inated  strictly  with  uninspired  men,  they  were  not 
authoritative,  and  might  even  be  directly  oppoatd 
to  Divine  commandments  (Matt.  xv.  6,  OoL  iL  8). 
On  tbe  other  Iwnd  wapeMatts  which  were  derived 
ftom  Christ  or  his  apostles,  were  authoritative 
(1  Cor.  xL  2;  2  lliess.  ii.  15).  Here  vn  may  note 
also  tlw  fliequent  use  of  wapeJii9tffu,  said  of  ii^jimo- 
tions  or  important  communications  deHrered  to  tiie 
Christians  (1  Cor.  xL  23,  x?.  8;  Acte  xri.  4;  Bon. 
ri.  17;  2  Pet.  U.  21).  In  some  of  thcoe  caaea  tkt 
whole  substance  of  the  Gospel  is  spoken  of  as  than 
delivered.  And  oral  transmission  is  probably  meent 
in  moat  oases. 

This  suggests  the  inquiry,  what  traditional  ele- 
menta  there  an  in  the  BiUe  itself.  As  regards  the 
O.  T.,  since  the  names  of  the  aathon  of  the  his- 
torical books  an  not  given  and  many  of  the  histories 
cover  a  long  period  of  Uroe,  then  is  room  for  un- 
bounded license  in  coi\}ecturing  how  for  the  naiw 
ratives  an  traditioDa  nduced  to  writing  a  greater 
or  less  time  after  the  occumnoe  of  tlie  events  re- 
corded. But  the  mention  of  histories  now  lost, 
made  as  cariy  as  Num.  xxL  14  (•*  the  book  of  the 
wan  of  the  Lord");  and  especially  in  the  boohs 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles  [Kixoa]  of  annals  of  the 
several  reigns,  diminishes  very  much  the  probabiKtj 
of  extensire  resort  to  old  traditions  in  the  compiln» 
tlon  of  the  histo*''es.  When  refierenoe  is  made  in 
one  part  of  the  O.  T.  to  former  events  in  tiie  Me* 
tory  of  the  people,  we  can  generally  find  tlie  events 
re^nded  in  the  earlier  boolu.  Of.  e.  g.  Jephthah*s 
to  the  Ammonites  (Judg.  xL)  with  tfas 
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avntive  In  Krnn.  xx.  and  xzi,  or  Pk.  IxzviiL  with 
ihe  history  of  the  Exodus.  It  !a  more  than  doubt- 
U  whether  we  are  to  nndentand  Blk.  tL  5-8  at 
oootuDiDg  m  dialogue  betwen  Balak  and  Babam, 
presHTtd  bj  tradition,  Thia  neWf  thoagh  advanced 
hj  Biahop  Butler  {Sermon on  Balaam),  and  adopted 
m  the  article  on  Moab  and  by  Stanley  {Jaoish 
Ckmxk,  L  919),  ia  not  gaoenUy  aooepted,  and 
hardly  aeeme  to  be  luggwted  by  the  paaiage  in 
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Tbe  time  embnoed  b  the  N.  T.  histories  does 
not  aQow  much  scope  to  trsdition  in  the  ordinary 
■eoae  of  the  term.     But  if  we  take  wupiHovit  in 
ths  Dsnower  aense  in  which  the  N.  T.  uses  it,  then 
it  may  be  said  that  a  ooiisidenble  part  of  *iie  hia- 
terieal  books  of  the  N.  T.  may  be  composed  of  tra- 
ditions.    The  Gospd  was  at  fint  preached,  not 
written.     What  the  apostles  thus  banded  down 
waa  afterwarda  recorded  by  them  or  others.     See 
GuenccB:  Westoott,  hdrodudion^  p.  212;  and 
e^eciaUy  Luke  i.  1  fll    Aeeordingly,  the  familiar 
psssMflr  Acts  XX.  86,  where  Paul  quotes  a  saying  of 
Christ  ooi  dsewliere  reeorded,  is  strictly  speaking 
DO  BMSw  a  tradition  than  the  other  sayings  of  Christ 
wiiieh  are  found  in  the  Gospels;  for  at  the  Ume 
when  Paul  used  thia  language  perhaps  none,  or  not 
BKMw  than  one,  of  the  Goqxls  was  written.     See 
Hsekett,  AcUy  p.  343,  and  Introduction  to  Acta, 
pb  18.     The  same  may  be  said  of  John  riit  1-11. 
This  narrative,  tixMigh  bek>nging  originally  to  none 
of  the  Gospels,  was  probably  preserved  in  the  recol- 
Isetioo  of  the  discifdes  and  eariy  incorporated  into 
the  text  of  John.    See  Meyer  on  this  passage. 
Somewhat  diflerent  is  the  case  with  the  intcrpohh- 
tion  ia  John  v.  3  6, 4,  which  seems  to  be  a  tradition 
rdscting  a  popuhff  belief,,  but  for  which  John  can- 
nst  be  regarded  as  vouching.     Still  diflerent  is  the 
tndition  (John  xxL  93).  respecting  John's  death, 
wliich  is  mentioned,  only  to  be  pronounced  lalse. 

There  are  however  a  few  instances  of  what  seem 

to  be  traditions  of  bnger  standing.     On  9  Tim. 

ill  8  Me  Jamsbs  Axa>  Jambrbi,  and  Wetstem 

mloc    The  phrase  **sawn  asunder"  in  Heb.  xi. 

37  is  doobtlem  founded  on  the  trsdition  that  Isaiah 

was  thus  put  to  death.    On  the  dispute  between 

Wehasl  and  the  DevU,  Jnde  9,  see  Michakl;  also 

De  Wctte  and  Huther  wn  Ibe.    Of  a  simihu*  charao- 

t«  is  the  quotation,  in  Jade  14, 15,  from  <>  Enoch, 

Ihs  seventh  from  Adam."    On  this  see  Enoch, 

Book  or.     The  allusion  in  Jude  6  to  the  angels 

eke  kept  not  their  first  estate  may  also  have  been 

faived  from  the  book  of  Enoeh  (xU.  4),  though 

Ikii  ^ain  is  probably  derived  from  Gen.  vi.  1-4 

(on  which  see,  besides  the  commentaries,  especbtlly 

Kofls,  IH€  Ehen  der  S6lm§  GoUtM^  etc.,  hi  his 

GaekiekU  det  JUUm  Bmndu).    9  Pet.  ii.  4  prob- 

My  refers  to  the  same  thing.     According  to  some, 

hs  espreasioo  bi  1  Cor.  x.  4  is  derived  from  a 

Jewish  tradition  that  the  rock  from  which  water 

^rsng  forth  did  actually  folkm  the  Israelites  in 

their  wanderings.    But  this,  though  a  real  Jewish 

radition,  cannot  be  proved  to  have  existed  before 

ks  tune  oi  Pbnl;  and  if  it  did,  Paul  does  not  in- 

iotm  it,  — at  the  most  he  only  alludes  to  It.    Of . 

Nesnder  and  Bleyer  in  be,    A  mors  important  in- 

ilsnes  of  tradition  b  that  respecting  the  medfation 

tf  sBgsls  In  the  giving  of  the  Law.    This  is  mso- 

•  In  Mask  ▼.  48  and  xvl.  8  h  li  used  stanply  for 
It  mlavlsd  wltb'awa,  not  for  the  traoos 


tfoned  as  something  genefa%  understood,  hi  Acts 
vii  58,  GaL  UL  19,  and  Heb.  ii.  9.  The  repre- 
ssntaUon  cannot  be  derived  directly  from  the  O.  T.  i 
but  the  LXX.  m  ita  transhOfon  of  Deut  xxxiU.  9 
si^(gests  it,  snd  Jossphua  faidorMS  it  {AnL  xr.  8» 
$3). 

On  the  sul(iect  of  tradition  m  the  eedcebstleal 
sense,  see  espsciatty  Holtsniann,  Kanon  und  7V»- 
dition,  and  Jaoobi,  KifxhUeke  Ukre  sea  der  Tra- 
dition, C  H.  H. 

•  TRAFFICKEB3.    [Commsbob  ;  iUik 
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TBANGB  (f«<rra<r»:  exeeteut),  (1.)  In  thi 
only  passage  (Num.  xxiv.  4, 16)  hi  which  this  woi4 
occun  in  the  English  of  the  O.  T.  there  is,  as  the 
itafics  show,  no  corresponding  word  in  Hebrew, 

simply  bgb,  MfolUng,"  for  whkh  the  LXX.  gives 
4r  ffwvy,  and  the  Yulg.  more  hteratty  qui  eadU, 
The  Greek  Uaratnt  is,  however,  ussd  as  the  equir« 
aleot  for  many  Hebrew  words,  signifying  dread, 
fear,  astonishmsnt  (Tkomuili  Conco^nt.)*  In  the 
N.  T.  we  meet  with  the  word  three  times  (Acts  x. 
10,  xi.  5,  xxii.  17),  the  Vulgate  giring  *«escessns** 
hi  the  two  former,  **  stupor  mentis  "  in  the  hitter. 
Luther  uses  '*  entzUckt"  hi  all  three  cases.  The 
meaning  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  is  obrione 
enough.  The  iKvrmris  i>  the  state  in  which  a 
man  has  passed  out  of  the  usual  order  of  his  Ufo, 
bey<Mid  tbe  usual  hraits  of  consciousness  and  toU- 
tion.  ^  Exoessus,"  in  like  manner,  though  in  elas 
sical  Latin  chiefly  used  as  an  euphemism  for  death, 
became,  in  ecclesiastieal  writers,  a  synonym  far 
the  condition  of  seeming  death  to  the  outer  world, 
which  we  speak  of  as  a  tnuioe.  ^  Haue  vim  ecsta^ 
dicimus,  exceesum  seosus,  et  amentis  mstar'* 
(TertuIL  de  An.  c.  45).  The  history  of  the  Eng^ 
Ush  word  presents  an  faiterestang  parallel  The 
Latin  *'  transitus  "  took  its  pUce  also  among  the 
euphemisms  for  death.  In  eariy  Italian  •*  esaeie  in 
transito,"  was  to  be  as  at  the  point  of  death,  the 
passsge  to  another  world.  Passing  into  French,  il 
also,  abbreviated  hito  *«  transe,"  waa  applied,  nol 
to  death  itself,  but  to  that  which  more  or  less 
resembled  it  (Dies,  Raman.  WOrteiimch^  a.  ▼• 
'«transito*'). 

(9.)  Used  as  the  word  is  by  Lttke,^  •«  the  physU 
clan,**  and,  in  this  special  sense,  by  him  only,  ia 
the  N.  T.,  it  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  what 
precise  meaning  it  had  in  the  medical  termuiobgy 
of  the  time.  From  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who 
uses  it  to  describe  the  kes  of  conscious  percepthm,* 
it  had  probably  borne  tbe  connotation  which  it  baa 
had,  with  shades  of  meaning  for  good  or  evil,  evsr 
sincsw  Thus,  Hesychius  gives  as  the  account  of  a 
man  in  an  ecstasy^  that  he  is  ^  tit  kmnhv  ph  l^v. 
Apttleius  (Apokfffia)  speaks  of  it  as  *«a  change  from 
the  earthly  mind  (Ar^  rov  ytftrw  foor^ftaros)  to 
a  dirine  and  spiritual  condition  both  of  character 
and  life.**  Tertulhan  {L  e.)  compares  it  to  the  dream- 
state  faa  which  the  soul  acts,  but  not  through  its 
usual  instruments.  Augustine  (Con/eu.  ix.  U) 
describes  bis  mother  in  this  state  as  <«iibetracta  a 
prsBsentibus,**  and  gives  a  description  of  like  phe- 
nomena hi  ibt&  case  of  a  certam  Reatitutus  (de  Ck 
Dei,  xiT.  94). 
(8.)  We  may  compare  with  these  statementa  the 


t  the  etsttneUoo  drawn  by  Hlppoemiss  and  Qalet. 


between  htariane  nymtftA  and  Uvr.  |»«A«yx>^**** 
answers  obviously  to  that  of  later  writers  between  poie 
and  ecstatio  catalepsy  (eomp.  Foiiias,  Ofieoaom.  Hip 
poenU.  S.  T.  IcotovmI* 
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Biofe  pieciae  definitioiM  of  modern  medical  leSeiiee. 
Iliere  the  ecsUtio  atate  appeen  at  one  form  of  cat- 
akpdy.  In  eatalepay  pare  and  dmple,  there  is  ^  a 
■udden  suipeutiou  of  thought,  of  eenaibUitj,  of  vol- 
untary motion."  *«Tbe  boidj  oontinoee  in  any 
attitude  in  which  it  may  be  pliuied;  *'  there  are  no 
eigne  of  any  prooeaa  of  thought;  the  patient  oon- 
iinuea  silent.  In  the  ecstatic  form  of  catalepsy,  on 
the  other  hand,  ^  the  patient  is  lost  to  all  external 
impressions,  but  wrapped  and  absorbed  in  some 
object  of  the  imagination.**  The  man  is  **  as  if 
out  of  the  body."  "  Nervous  and  susceptible  per- 
aons  are  apt  to  be  thrown  into  these  trances  under 
the  influence  of  what  is  called  mesmerism.  There 
Is,  for  the  most  part,  a  high  degree  of  mental  ex- 
«sitement.  The  patient  utters  Um  most  enthusiastic 
and  fervid  expressions  or  the  most  earnest  warn- 
ings. The  character  of  the  whole  frame  is  that  of 
intense  oontemphitive  excitement.  He  believes 
that  he  has  seen  wonderful  visions  and  heard  sin- 
gular revelations"  (Watson,  PrindpUt  and  Prae- 
dee,  IjBci.  xxxix.  ;  Copland,  DkL  of  Medicine,  s. 
9.  >'  Catalepsy  *' ).  The  causes  of  this  state  are  to 
be  traced  commonly  to  strong  religious  impressions; 
but  some,  though,  for  the  most  part,  not  the  eo- 
itatic,  phenomena  of  catalepsy  are  producible  by  the 
concentration  of  thought  on  one  object,  or  of  the 
vision  upon  one  fixed  point  ( Uumi,  Hev.  xciii.  pp. 
51(Mi22,  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter;  oomp.  Ukim 
AMD  Tfiummim),  and,  in  some  more  exceptional 
cases,  like  that  mentioned  by  Augustine  (there, 
however,  under  the  influence  of  sound,  *>  ad  iniit*- 
tas  quasi  lamentaiitis  eujuslibet  hominis  vooes  "), 
and  that  of  Jerome  Cardan  ( Vav.  tier.  viii.  43), 
men  have  been  able  to  throw  themselves  into  a  cat- 
aleptic state  at  will.  [See  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond 
on  the  Pkyeics  and  Phfdoloffji  of  Sjnritualum, 
in  the  N.  A.  Rev.  for  April  1870;  ex.  233-260.  — 
A.] 

(4.)  Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  it,  it 
is  true  of  many,  if  not  of  most,  of  tboee  who  have 
left  the  stamp  of  their  own  character  on  the  relig- 
ious history  of  maniund,  that  they  have  been  lia- 
ble to  pass  at  times  into  this  abnormal  state.  The 
union  of  intense  feeling,  strong  volition,  I<mg<con- 
tinued  thought  (the  conditions  of  all  wide  and  last- 
ing influence),  aided  in  many  eases  by  the  with- 
irawal  from  the  lower  life  of  the  support  which  is 
needed  to  maintaui  a  healthy  equilibrium,  appears 
o  have  been  nwre  than  Uie  "  earthen  vessel  "  will 
ear.  The  words  which  speak  of  **  an  ecstasy  of 
idoratioa  **  are  often  literally  true.  The  many 
4rions,  the  journey  through  the  heavena,  the  so- 
jalled  epilepsy  of  Mohammed,  were  phenomena  of 
thic  nature.  Of  three  great  medisBval  teachers,  St. 
Frauds  of  Assisi,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Joan- 
oes  Sootus,  it  is  recorded  that  they  would  fell  into 
the  eostatic  state,  remain  motionless,  seem  as  if 
dead,  sometimes  for  a  whole  day,  and  then,  return- 
ing to  eonaciousness,  speak  as  if  they  had  drunk 
deep  of  divine  mysteries  (Gualtperius,  Cril,  8ae.  on 
Acta  z.  10).  The  old  traditions  of  Aristeas  and 
Epimenides,  the  conflicts  of  Dunstan  and  Luther 
with  the  powen  of  darkness,  the  visions  of  Savon»> 
rola,  and  Gcoige  Fox,  and  Swedenborg.  and  Boh- 
nen,  are  generically  analogous.  Where  there  has 
been  no  extraordinary  power  to  influence  others, 

a  AiMlofoas  to  this  Is  the  statwMnt  of  Aristotle 
?iV«r.  e.  W)  that  the  vLtXayxoXutol  speak  often  in  wUd 
•wets  of  poatiy,  and  as  the  Sibyls  and  others  who  axe 
lospliwl  (MtM; 
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other  oonditioDs  remaining  the  same,  Che  plienom 
ena  have  appeared  among  wiiols  cJaases  of  men  and 
women  in  proportion  as  the  cireuuislanoes  of  tbeii 
lives  tended  to  produce  an  exoeaiive  anscqiUbilLty 
to  religious  or  imaginative  emotion.  Tbe  hisfcory 
oi  monastic  orders,  of  American  and  Iriah  revivala, 
gives  countless  examples.  Still  more  noUeeaUe  is 
Uie  feot  that  many  of  the  inqmrnsatari  of  Italy 
are  ^only  able  to  exercise  theur  gift  when  they  aie 
in  a  state  of  ecstatic  trance,  and  speak  of  the  g;ift 
itself  as  something  morbid  "a  (Copland,  L  c); 
while  in  strange  contrast  with  their  earlier  history, 
and  pointing  perhaps  to  a  national  character  that 
has  become  harder  and  less  emotional,  there  ia  the 
testiuwny  of  a  German  physician  (Frank),  who  had 
made  caUl^y  a  qieeial  study,  that  be  had  never 
met  with  a  single  case  of  it  amoog  the  Jem  (Cop- 
land, L  c.).b 

(5.)  We  are  now  able  to  take  a  true  estimate  of 
the  trances  of  Biblical  history.  As  in  other  things, 
so  also  here,  the  phenomena  are  common  to  higher 
and  lower,  to  true  and  fiUse  systems.  Tint  nalore 
of  man  continuing  the  same,  it  coold  hardly  be 
that  the  awfuluess  of  the  Divine  presence,  the  ter- 
rors of  Divine  judgment,  should  leave  it  in  the 
calm  equilibrium  of  its  normal  state.  Whatever 
made  the  impress  of  a  truth  more  inddiUe,  what- 
ever gave  him  to  whom  it  was  revealed  more  power 
over  the  hearts  of  others,  might  well  take  its  plaoe 
in  the  Divine  education  of  nations  and  uidividiial 
men.  We  may  not  point  to  trances  and  wst,asies 
as  proofe  of  a  true  Revelation,  but  still  less  may  we 
think  of  them  as  at  all  inconsistent  with  it.  'Diiis, 
though  we  have  not  the  word,  we  have  the  thing 
in  the  ^*  deq>  sleep  "  (ficarmaif,  LXX.),  the  **  hor- 
ror of  great  darkness,'*  that  fell  on  Abraham  (Gen. 
XV.  12).  Balaam,  as  if  overeome  by  the  constrsin- 
ing  power  of  a  Spirit  mightier  than  his  own,  •*  sees 
the  vision  of  God,  foU&ng,  but  with  opened  eyes  ** 
(Num.  xxiv.  4).  Saul,  in  like  manner,  when  the 
wild  chant  of  the  prophets  stirred  the  old  depths 
of  feeling,  himself  also  ><  pn^hesied  *^  and  <*fea 
down  "  (most,  if  not  all,  of  his  kingly  dothi^g  be- 
ing thrown  off  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  moment),  ^  all 
that  day  and  all  that  night  **  (1  Sam.  xix.  S4). 
Something  there  was  m  Jeremiah  that  made  men 
say  of  him  that  he  was  as  one  that  **  is  mad  and 
maketh  himaelf  a  prophet  **  (Jer.  xxix.  26).  In 
Esekiel  the  phenomena  appear  in  more  woodetfal 
and  awful  forma.  He  sits  motionless  for  aevsB 
days  in  the  stupor  of  aalnnishroent,  till  the  word 
of  the  Lord  comes  to  him  (Es.  iii.  1ft).  The  ^  hand 
of  the  Ijord  "  falls  on  him,  and  he  too  sees  the 
>'  visions  of  God,"  and  hears  the  voice  of  the  Al- 
mighty, is  ^  lifted  up  betwew  the  earth  and  heaven,** 
and  passes  from  the  river  of  Chebar  to  the  Lord*s 
houss  in  Jerusalem  (Ex.  viiL  8). 

(6.)  As  other  elements  and  forms  of  the  pra- 
phetic  work  were  revived  in  « the  Apoetles  and 
Prophets  "  of  the  N.  T.,  so  also  wm  this.  More 
distinctly  even  than  in  the  0.  T.  it  becomes  the 
medium  through  which  men  rise  to  see  clearly 
what  before  was  dim  and  doubtful,  in  which  the 
mingled  hopes  and  fears  and  perplexities  of  f*c 
waking  state  are  dissipated  at  once.  Though  dif- 
ferent in  form,  it  belongs  to  the  same  efaMS  of  pha- 
nomena  as  the  Gift  of  ToxonBS,  and  is 


b  A  (\aller  treatment  of  the  whole  sattiBet 
be  entersd  on  here  may  be  found  In  the 
ha  Mjfstiques  tn  Maoiy,  La  Magie  et  PJsiroUgu 
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irfth  **  tfaiooa  and  revelationi  of  the  Lord."  In 
wntt  eases,  indeed,  it  ia  the  oiuMen  chanoel  for  moh 
Rfelatknis.  To  the  •*  trance  "  of  Peter  in  the  city, 
•here  all  ontward  circumstancei  tended  to  bring 
the  thought  of  an  expansion  of  the  Difine  kingdom 
■lore  di^neily  before  him  than  it  had  ever  been 
bn)aght  beftyre,  we  owe  tlM  indelible  truth  stamped 
apon  the  heart  of  Chiialeiidom,  that  God  **  ia  no 
of  persona,**  that  we  may  not  call  any 
•*  eoKmou  or  unclean  "  (Acts  x.,  xi.)*  To  the 
*»traaQe  **  cf  Paul,  when  his  work  for  his  own  peo- 
ple aeemed  utterly  fruitless,  we  owe  the  mission 
whkh  was  tlie  starting-point  of  the  history  of  the 
Uniwial  Church,  tlie  command  which  bade  him 
''depart  .  .  .  .  fiir  henoe  unto  the  Gentiles" 
(Act*  xxU.  17-21).  Wisely  for  the  most  part  did 
that  Apostle  draw  a  veil  over  these  more  mysteri- 
eoa  experienoes.  He  would  not  ssorifice  to  them, 
sa  others  have  often  sacriAoed,  the  higher  life  of 
activity,  love,  prudence.  He  could  not  explain 
kbi:iii  to  hiniseUl  "  In  the  body  or  out  of  the 
body**  he  could  not  tell,  but  the  outer  world  of 
peroeptioo  had  passed  away,  and  be  had  passed 
in  spirit  into  **  paradise,**  into  **  the  third  heaven,** 
and  had  heard  '*  unspeakable  words  **  (2  Oor.  xii. 
1-4).  Those  trances  too,  we  may  believe,  were 
not  without  their  siiare  in  fashioning  his  character 
snd  life,  though  no  special  truth  came  distinctly 
out  of  them.  United  as  they  then  were,  but  as 
they  haw  seldom  been  since,  with  clear  perceptions 
of  the  truth  of  God,  with  love  wondvfiil  in  its 
depth  and  tenderness,  with  energy  unresting,  and 
Bubtls  tact  almost  passing  into  ^  guile,**  they 
made  him  what  he  was,  the  leader  of  the  Apostolic 
band,  emphaticaUy  the  ^  master  builder  **  of  the 
Cfaoreh  of  God  (oomp.  Jowett,  Fi-agmaU  on  the 
CkaracUr  of  8L  Paid),  £.  H.  P. 

•  TRANSFIGURATION.  The  eveot  in 
die  earthly  fife  of  Christ  whidi  marks  the  oulmi- 
Bsting  point  in  his  public  ministry,  and  stands  mid- 
way between  the  temptaUon  in  the  wilderness  and 
the  agoiiy  in  Gethseniane.  It  is  recorded,  with  very 
digbt  variations,  by  the  SynoptisU  (Biatt.  xvii.  1- 
U;  Hark  ix.  2-13;  Luke  ix.  29^36),  but  is  omitted 
by  John,  like  many  other  eventa  and  miracles,  as 
song  already  known  from  the  gospel  tradition. 
1.  The  /MEnee  mentioned  by  the  Evangrilsts  is 
an  high  mountain,**  probably  in  Galilee,  where 
fehe  syiwptical  Gospels  mainly  move,  and  where  the 
sreiita  immediately  preceding  and  snooeeding  oo- 
evrod.  The  Lord  was  wont  to  withdraw  to  a 
nwrntain  for  prayer  (Blatt.  xiv.  23;  Luke  xxL  37; 
John  vi.  15),  and  several  of  the  greatest  events  in 
khs  history  of  revelation,  from  the  legislation  on 
Momit  Sinai  to  the  ascension  from  Mount  Olivet, 
took  plaoe  on  mountains.  An  ancient  tradition, 
fiist  mentioned  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  ( CnUeh.  xii. 
16)  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  eentury,  locates 
the  IVsosflguration  on  Mount  Tabor,  the  highest 
ia  Galilee,  which  rises,  like  a  trunoated  oone,  1310 
Ptfis  feet  fit>m  the  plain  of  Esdraebn,  two  hours 
sod  a  quarter  south  of  NTazareth,  with  an  unbroken 
flew  to  the  surrounding  country,  and  is  often  men- 
tiooed  in  the  Old  Testament  (Judges  iv.  6, 14,  viiL 
U;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  12;  Jer.  xlvi.  18),  though  nowhere 
b  the  New.  This  tradition  gained  soon  almost 
snlvenal  aeoeptance,  while  an  earlier  tradition, 
vhieh  places  the  event  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  near 
Jerusalem,  stands  isolated.  Tt  gave  rise  to  the 
baildin|(  of  enurches  and  monasteries  on  the  sum- 
nit  of  Tabov  («« to  oorrespood  to  the  three  tabem*- 
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eles  whidi  Peter  was  not  permitted  to  build  **>, 
and  to  the  designation  of  the  feetival  of  the  Tran^ 
figuration  in  the  Greek  Church,  as  Tb  8a/3<ipioy* 
There  is  no  evidence  in  fevor  of  this  tradition,  but 
strong  and  decisive  evidence  against  it ;  for  tha 
summit  of  Tabor  was  employed  without  hitermis- 
sion  between  the  times  of  Autioclios  the  Great,  218 
B.  a,  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  70,  as 
a  fortification,  and  hence  unfit  for  quiet  sedusioa 
and  meditation  (Polybius  v.  70,  6  ;  Josephus,  AnL 
xiv.  6,  3;  B,  J.  L  8,  7,  ii.  20,  6,  Iv.  18;  comp. 
Ritter,  Comparatire  Geography  of  PaU$diiey  U. 
313,  Eng.  trans.;  Robinson,  BdA,  JU$.  iU.  290- 
225;  Herzog,  AmykL  art.  Thnbcr;  Trench,  Stmi- 
iet  in  t/te  (iaipett,  p.  192).  Modem  oommentatoffl 
and  critics  favor  Mount  llenuon,  the  hlgheil 
mountain-top  in  Gaulonitis,  or  one  of  the  spurs  id 
the  Anti-Libonus.  Hermon  is  the  highest  of  all  tha 
I^banon  mountains,  and  is  called  Je6e/  es-SAesM, 
or  the  Sheikh's  mountain. 

2.  As  to  the  time,  the  IVansfiguration  probably 
took  plaoe  in  the  night,  because  it  could  be  sees 
to  better  advantage  than  in  daylight,  and  Jesua 
usually  went  to  mountiuns  to  spend  there  the  night 
in  prayer  (Luke  vL  12,  xxi.  37,  xxii.  39;  Matt 
xiv.  23,  24).  The  apostles  were  asleep,  and  are 
described  as  having  kepi  thenuelcee  awake  through 
the  ad  of  Tranffiguratim  {Bta^prrrop^iaamreSt 
Luke  ix.  82),  and  they  did  not  aescend  till  the 
next  day  (Uike  ix.  37). 

3.  The  actors  and  witntttee,  Christ  was  the 
central  figure,  the  subject  of  the  IVansfiguration 
Moses  and  Elgah  appeared  from  the  heavenly 
world,  as  the  representatives  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
the  one  of  the  Law,  the  other  of  Prophecy,  to  do 
bmnage  to  Him  who  was  the  fulfillment  of  both. 
They  were  the  fittest  persons  to  witness  this  ao- 
tfanpatbn  of  the  heavenly  glory,  not  only  on  acoouct 
of  their  representative  character,  but  also  on  ao- 
oount  of  their  mysterioos  departure  from  this  world ; 
Moses  having  died  on  the  mountain,  as  the  rabbin- 
ical tradition  has  it,  «<  of  the  kisses  of  Jebo^'ah,**  in 
sight  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  out  of  sight  of  the 
worid;  Elijah  having  been  translated  alive  from 
earth  to  heaven  on  chariots  of  fire.  Both  had  en- 
dured, Uke  Christ,  a  forty  days'  fast,  both  had  been 
on  the  holy  mount  in  the  visions  of  God,  and  now 
they  reappeared  on  earth  with  glorified  bodies 
*>  solemnly  to  consign  into  his  hands,  once  and  for 
all,  in  a  symbolical  and  glorious  representation, 
their  delegated  and  expiring  power**  (Alford). 
The  recognition  of  the  heavenly  visiton  by  the  di»> 
eiples  was  probably  by  immediate  intuition,  and 
not  by  subsequent  information. 

Among  the  apostles,  the  three  favorite  disciplsB, 
Peter,  James,  and  Johr  were  the  sole  witnesses  ci 
the  scene,  ss  they  were  also  of  the  raising  of  Jairos* 
daughter  and  of  the  agony  in  Gethsemane.  Petsr 
alludes  to  the  event,  in  his  second  epistle  (i.  18-18), 
where  be  speaks  of  having  been  an  eye-witness  d 
the  mi^esty  of  the  Lord  Jesus  wlien  he  was  with 
Him  on  the  holy  mount  and  heard  the  heavenly 
voice  of  the  Father  declaring  Him  to  be  his  bdoved 
Son.  John,  the  boeom  friend  of  Jesus,  probably 
had  in  riew  this  among  other  manifestations  of  his 
gtory  when  he  testified:  **  We  beheld  his  glory,  the 
glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  fall  of 
grace  and  truth  **  (John  i.  14).  And  his  brother 
James,  as  the  protomartyr  among  the  apostMJS,  was 
the  first  to  folfow  Htm  into  that  glory,  of  which  the 
Transfiguration  was  a  foretaste  and  a  sure  pledge. 

4.  Tim  sm-K   itself.     The  Tran^guredktn  m 
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tnmtfarmation,  or,  at  the  German  diTinea  oall  it, 
the  ffiorificaUoH  ( Verkldrunff)  eousisted  in  a  Tisi- 
ble  nianifisstatioa  and  efiblgenoe  of  the  inner  glory 
of  Christ's  person,  accompanied  bj  an  audible  voice 
from  iMAven  declaring  Uim  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
^n  wtiuin  the  Father  is  well  pleased.  The  erpres- 
lion  used  by  Matthew  and  Blark,  is  that  the  Lord 
was  metamofjjhoied  (^trcftop^ii^)*  l^uke,  who 
wrote  for  Gentile  readers,  avoids  this  expression, 
perhaps  (an  Trench  suggests),  on  account  of  the 
possible  associations  of  the  heathen  mythology 
which  would  so  easily  attach  themselves  to  it  in 
the  imaghiation  of  the  Greeks,  and  he  simply  tells 
is  **  that  the  fashion  of  his  countenance  was  idtered 
le  He  prayed  "  (Jyiprro  rk  cTSov  tow  vpoa^w 
•irev  rr^k^p)'  But  it  wss  not  only  his  counte- 
nance which  shone  in  supernatural  splendor,  even 
•«his  raiment  was  white  and  gli&tcring,*'  or  as 
Mark,  with  his  characteristic  fondness  for  pictur- 
esque details,  and  borrowing  one  image  from  na* 
ture,  and  another  from  man's  art,  says,  it  *'  became 
shining,  exceeding  white  as  snow,  such  as  no  fuller 
oo  earth  can  whiten  them/'  We  have  analogies 
io  Scripture  which  may  be  used  as  illustrations. 
When  Moses  returned  from  the  presence  of  Jeho- 
vah on  Mount  Sinai,  the  skin  of  his  face  shone  (Ex. 
xxziv.  S8>35),  which  circumstance  Hilary  calls  a 
figure  of  the  Transfiguration.  Stephen's  fiu»  in 
view  of  his  martyrdom  shone  like  the  lace  of  an 
angel  (Acts  vL  15).  The  human  countenance  is 
often  lit  up  by  joy,  and  the  peace  and  blessedness 
of  the  soul,  in  moments  of  festive  elevation,  shine 
through  it  as  through  a  mirror.  In  the  case  of 
Christ,  the  l>ansfiguration  was  the  revelation  and 
anticipation  of  his  future  state  of  glory  which  was 
concealed  under  the  veil  of  his  humanity  in  the 
state  of  humiliation.  The  cfoud  which  overshad- 
owed them  was  bright,  or  light-like,  luminous  (^«- 
rciH})*  of  the  same  kind  as  the  cloud  at  the  ascen- 
sion, or  the  clouds  of  hea^-eu  at  the  second  advent 
of  Christ  (Matt  xxiv.  90;  Mark  xUi.  26;  Luke 
xzi.  27),  and  symboliaed  the  preseooe  of  God  (Ex. 
iiv.  19,  xix.  16;  Is.  xix.  1;  Dan.  vii.  13). 

5.  Different  EaplanaUons,  —  The  event  Is  de- 
scribed as  a  vision  {SpufjMt  Matt  xvii.  9).  But  this 
does  not  exclude  its  objective  reality.  It  only 
phM^es  it  above  the  sphere  of  sense  and  ordinary 
consciousness.  It  was  partly  an  ol))eotive  ^>pear- 
anee,  partly  a  spiritual  vision.  The  apostles  saw 
the  scone  "in  spirit"  (oomp.  Acts  x.  10;  1  Cor. 
xi?.  15;  Rev.  i.  10).  They  were  in  an  ecstatic 
*'  state  of  supernatural  clairvoyance,"  so  to  speak, 
"  heavy  wiUi  sleep,"  jfet  *'  keeping  themselves 
awake  throui^hout;"  and  Peter  did  "not  know 
what  he  said,"  being  only  half  conscious,  overawed 
with  fear  and  wonder,  delighted  so  as  to  desire  to 
bold  fiut  this  goodly  state,  yet  **  sore  afraid."  (a.) 
Ths  older  orthodox  UTiters  describe  it  as  a  visible 
manifestation ;  some  suppose  that  Moses  and  Eiyah 
appeared  in  their  own  bodies;  others  that  Moses, 
ttot  yet  having  risen,  assumed  a  foreign  body  re- 
sembling his  former  body  (so  Thomas  Aquinas). 
(&)  The  rationalists  resolve  the  transfiguration  into 
a  dream,  or  a  meeting  of  Jesus  with  two  secret  dis- 
iiples.  (c.)  Strauss  represents  it  as  a  pure  myth, 
4  poetic  imitation  of  the  transfiguration  of  Moses, 
Ex.  xxiv.  1,  xxxiv.  29  ff.  (Reitan,  in  his  Vie  de 
iemUf  ignores  the  Transfiguration.)     {d,)  Ewsld 

m  !■■■■■  I  I  ^^^— ^.^^M^i^M^^M^^^^^^^^^^^— ^^^^^M^^^^^ 

2  Oragocy  I.  (Mora/,  zxzll.  6):  "In  tiaosflgam* 
••one  quid  luiad  ovaua  assunectkmis  ultima  gloria 
vaaclatiir  "* 
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regards  it  as  a  rare  oeeurrence,  but  with  mytland 
embellishments.  But  the  circumstantial  agraa- 
ment  of  the  three  Evangelista  who  narrste  tht 
event,  its  definite  ehronolo^cal  date,  its  cooneclMM 
with  what  foUows,  and  the  reference  to  it  by  Peter, 
one  of  its  witnesMS  (2  Pet  i.  16-18),  as  weU  a« 
the  nuuiy  peculiar  traits  to  which  no  parallel  caa 
be  found  in  the  transfiguration  of  Moses,  refute  tha 
mythical  hypothesis,  and  oooficm  the  hist4irieal 
character  of  the  scene. 

6.  llie  9ign\ficanct  of  the  Transfigunftion.  It 
was,  as  already  remarked,  a  visible  reveUtion  of  the 
bidden  glory  of  the  person  of  Christ  in  antid]Wt)oa 
of  his  future  state  of  exaltation,  and  at  the  mso% 
time  a  prophecy  of  the  future  glory  cf  his  people 
after  the  resurrection,  when  our  mortal  bodiea  ahall 
be  conformed  to  his  glorious  body  (Phil.  iii.  Sl).« 
It  served  as  a  solsmn  inauguration  of  the  history  of 
the  passion  and  inal  consummation  of  his  work  on 
earth.  For,  according  to  Luke's  aooount,  the  f|o- 
8oTi  the  txceuM  of  Christ,  u  e.  especially  his  death, 
the  great  mystery  of  the  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
the  world,  and  the  following  resurrecUou  and  re- 
turn to  the  Father,  was  the  topic  of  oonveisatioB 
between  the  two  visitors  from  the  other  worid  sod 
Jesus.  The  event  bears  a  relation  to  the  history 
of  Christ's  sufleiing,  like  that  of  his  baptism  in 
the  river  Jordan  to  his  active  ministry.  On  both 
occasions  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  repr»> 
sentatives  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  strengthened 
for  bis  course  by  the  solemn  approval  of  the  voice 
from  heaven  declaring  him  to  bie  the  well-bekved 
Son  of  the. Father.  The  IVansfiguration  no  doubi 
confirmed  the  faith  of  the  three  fiivorite  disciples, 
and  prepared  them  for  the  great  trial  which  was  ap- 
proaching. It  took  away  from  them,  as  Leo  the 
Great  says  {8trm,  xciv.),  the  scandal  of  the  croM. 
It  furnishes  also,  to  us  all,  a  striking  proof  for 
the  unity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  for  per- 
sonal immortality,  and  the  mysterious  intercom- 
munion of  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds.  Both 
meet  in  Jesus  Christ;  he  is  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  0.  and  N  T.,  between  bea^-en  and  earth, 
between  the  kingdom  of  grace  and  the  Idngdom  ol 
glory.  It  is  very  significant  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
scene,  the  disciples  saw  no  roan  save  Jesus  alone. 
Moses  and  Hl^ah,  the  Uw  and  the  promise,  typea 
and  shadows  pass  away ;  the  gospel,  the  fulfiilment, 
the  substance,  Christ  remains,  the  only  one  who 
can  relieve  the  misery  of  earth  and  glorify  our  na- 
ture, Christ  all  in  all. 

The  Transfiguration  has  gi^'en  rise  to  one  of  the 
greatest  works  of  art  ever  conceited  by  the  genius 
of  man,  which  is  the  best  comment  on  this  super^ 
natural  event  The  picture  under  that  name  was 
the  last  work  of  Raphael,  and  was  carried  to  his 
grave  at  his  burial.  He  died  of  the  Transfiguration 
in  his  eariy  manhood.  The  original  is  in  St  Pe- 
ter's at  Rome,  and  has  been  multiplied  in  innumei^ 
able  copies.  It  represents  Christ  soaring  above  ths 
earth  and  swimming  in  glory,  Moses  with  the  tabJee 
of  the  Law  on  one  hand,  Eiyah  on  the  other,  tht 
three  disciples  with  their  characteristic  features  ai 
their  feet,  gazing  in  a  half-dreamy  state  at  the 
dazsling  light;  and  beneath  this  scene  of  eelestiaS 
peace,  the  painter  represents  in  startling  contrail 
the  scene  of  the  lunatic  wlioee  healing  folbwi  in 
the  gospel  narrative.  So  in  our  Christian  experi* 
ence  we  must  ever  descend  finom  the  heights  of  fee* 
Uve  Joy,  and  the  foretaste  of  heaven  which  is  granted 
us  from  time  to  time,  to  the  hard  work  and  misery 
of  daily  life,  until  we  attain  to  final  rest  and  to  that 
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ri«y  orthe  mDrraetioa  at  whieh  tho  Tnmflgvn-liir  ifaBply  « tin  tne,'*  h  In  tin  A.  V.,  1  Pil.  Ik 

84.  Noah't  ark  It  eallad  in  VVjcUfle  t  ffrjkm  ol 
Witd.  X.  4«  ««a  dlipitable  lre«,"  when  Um  A.  Y. 
mdt  **  a  ;»eM  of  wood  of  maU  faloe  "  (LXX.  c^ 
r«Ait  (^Xor).  A. 

TRESPASS-OFFEBINQ.    [Sim  -  ornM- 

IKO.] 

TRIAL.  InformatioD  on  tin  suhject  oT  tririi 
under  the  Jewish  law  will  be  found  in  the  aitiehi 
on  Judges  and  Saxhbdrim,  and  also  in  JBtot 
Chbist.  a  Ciw  ranariu,  howerer,  may  ben  be 
added  on  Judicial  proceedings  mentioned  in  Seii|K 
(ure,  espedallj  suob  as  were  conducted  before  fair 
eignen. 

1.  The  trial  of  our  Lord  before  Pikie  was,  in  a 
Iqgtl  sense,  a  trial  for  the  ofiense  &Bsa  mt^ealfak; 
one  which,  under  the  Julian  Law,  following  out 
that  of  the  INvelve  Tables,  would  be  punishable 
with  death  (Luke  xziii.  S,  88;  John  zix.  18,  1&; 
D«g.  ir.  1,  8). 

a.  The  trials  of  the  AposUes,  of  St  Stephen, 
and  i^  St.  Paul  before  the  high-priett,  were  con- 
ducted according  to  Jewish  rules  (Acts  ir.,  r.  87, 
ri.  12,  xilLSO,  xziU.  1). 

5.  The  trial,  if  it  may  be  so  caUed,  of  St  Paul 
and  Silas  at  Phllippi,  was  held  before  the  duomfiri, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  irrMmryof,  pmtors,  on  the 
ehaige  of  innovation  in  religion  —  a  crime  punish- 
able with  banidiment  or  death  (Acts  xvi.  19,  88; 
DicL  tfAniiq,  '*  Colonia,**  p.  818;  Conybears  and 
Howson,  i.  845,  366,  866). 

4.  The  interrupted  trial  of  St  Psid  before  the 
proconsul  Gallio,  was  an  attempt  made  by  the  Jews 
to  establish  a  charge  of  the  same  kind  (Acts  xviiL 
18-17;  Oiybeare  and  Howson,  L  488-496). 

6.  The  trials  of  St  Paul  at  Casana  (Acts  niv., 
xzv.,  xzvi.)  wers  conducted  according  to   Roman 
rules  of  judicature,  of  which  the  procurators  FeHz 
and   Festus  were  the  recognized  administrators, 
(a.)  In  the  first  of  these,  before  Felii,  we  obeerve 
the  employment,  by  the  plaintiA,  of  a   Roman 
sdTDcate  to  plead  in  I.Atin.     [Orator.]    (^)  llie 
postponement   {ampliftiio)  of  the  trial  after  84 
Faults  reply  {Did,  of  Antiq,  «<  Judex,"  p.  647, 
(c)  The  free  custody  in  which  the  aocuiMd  was 
liept,  pending  the  decision  of  the  judge  (Acts  xxiv. 
23-86).     The  second  formal  trial,  before  Festus, 
was,  probably,  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
former  one  before  Felix  (Acts  xxv.  7, 8),  but  It  pi»- 
ssnts  two  new  features:  {a.)  the  ai^wal,  appeUaAo 
or  provooado^  to  CsBsar,  by  St  Paul  as  a  RomsB 
citisen.     The  right  of  appeal  ad  populuiHy  or  to  the 
tribunes,  became,  under  the  Empire,   transferted 
to  the  en>peror,  and,  as  a  citizen,  St  Paul  availed 
himself  of  the  right  to  which  he  wss  entitled,  even 
in  the  case  of  a  provincial  gofemor.     The  efihet 
of  the  appeal  was  to  remove  the  case  at  once  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  emperor  (Conybeare  and  How- 
son, U.  360;  DicU  of  Antiq.  "  Appelbtk),**  p.  107; 
Dig.  xlix.  1,  4).    (ft.)  The  coniereoce  of  the  proe- 
urator  with  <*  the  council  *'  (Acts  xxv.  12).     This 
council  is  ususlly  explained  to  have  consisted  of  the 
assessors,  who  sat  on  the  bench  with  the  pr»toir  as 
oonsiliarii  (Suet  Tib.iS;  DicL  of  Antiq,  «« Asses- 
sor," p.  148  ;  (xTotius,  On  Acts  xxv.;  Cooybeaie 
and  Howson,  U.  868,  861).     But  besides  the  ab- 
sence of  any  previous  mention  of  any  aasenors  (sse 
bek>w),  the  mode  of  expression  rvAAoA^tfttv  fArrk 
rov  avfi$ov\(ov  seems  to  adnut  the  explanation  of 
conference  with  the  deputies  from  the  Sanhedrim 
(rb  ffufi^       St  Paul's  appeal  would  probelJjT  be 


lioD  ia  a  son  pledge. 

LiUmtm't* — Comp  the  Commentaries  on  Matt. 
iriL  1-13,  and  the  parallel  passages,  especially 
LMige,  and  an  article  on  the  T^mnsflgnration  in 
Aiebbfohop  IVeneh's  Stmliet  m  the  QotpeU,  1867. 
TVs  Tranallgaration  is  the  subject  of  three  of  Bish<^ 
IklTs  Cbmesyfafiows,  bk.  iv.  18, 18, 14.    P.  S. 

•  TRAP.    [HmrriNo.] 

•  TREASURB-GITIES.  [SiOBS-cmisa, 
Amer.ed.] 

•  TRELASURY.  In  Marie  xU.  41  (comp. 
l^fee  xzL  1)  it  is  rekted  that,  as  Jesus  **  sat  over 
Sgsiiist  the  trtatmry**  (ffar^rarrc  rev  ya(,o^vXjar 
^M9)  he  snw  a  certain  poor  widow  who  came  and 
threw  in  two  mites;  and  in  John  viii.  30  we  read, 
••  These  words  spake  Jesus  in  the  treatmy  {ip  r^ 
ym(o4m^air(m)  as  he  tang^t  in  the  Temple.'*  Ae- 
eoniing  to  the  Muhna  {SkekaUm,  vi.  1  $  6)  there 
wars  in  the  Temple  13  treasure-chests  for  the  r»- 
ceptkm  of  gifts  of  money  to  be  devoted  to  so  many 
ipeela)  purpoees,  designated  by  the  inscriptions 
upon    them.      Tbsse   were   called    *« trumpets" 

(nT1p*)CP)  either  from  their  shape  or  from  the 
shape  of  the  opening  into  which  the  contributions 
wcra  dropped.  They  an  generally  identified  with 
the  ya(9^KiKM  mentioned  l>y  Joseph  us  {B.  J.  v. 
5,  §  8),  who  speaks  of  the  cloisters  which  sur- 
rounded the  Court  of  the  Women  [Temple,  p. 
8805  6],  on  the  inside  of  its  wall,  as  placed  be- 
fore them  (oi  tfTool  84  ftrraiCb  rw  wXAv  kwh  rov 
r^lxotn  &8ey  i<rrpv^^iiv€U  wph  rwr  yaCo^vkar 
kImt),  end  they  mny  perhaps  have  been  oollectively 
called  *'tfae  treasury"  in  the  passages  of  Mark 
sad  Lttke  above  referred  to.  In  John  viii.  20  it 
woeld  serm  probable  that  the  Court  of  the  Women 
b  itielf  called  •*thetreasury"  because  it  contained 
these  repositories.  Some,  however  (ss  Meyer, 
Eeald,  Uoltxmatin,  Grimm,  Lex,\  undorstand  iw 
in  this  peseage  to  mean  simply  rr/,  near.  Jose- 
pfaos  naes  yti(o^v\^iop  in  the  singubr.  In  refer- 
cnee  to  a  treasury  in  the  Temple,  AnL  xiz.  6,  §  1. 
Tbe  whole  subject  presents  various  questions  which 
ws  cannot  here  discuss.  See  espedally  Lightfoot, 
Protptd  of  iht  Temple^  ch.  xix.,  and  Churog. 
Jkend,  ch.  lit  §§  1-4  {Workt,  Pitman's  ed.,  ix. 
818  £,  X.  308  fir.);  Rebnd,  Antiq.  i.  8,  $$  14-16; 
Winer,  Reaboihterb.  art  Tempd,  ii.  583;  Ebranl, 
Wim.  KriUd.€9.  Guek.  p.  600  £,  (8«  Aufl.,  1868); 
with  the  notes  of  De  Wette  on  Luke  xxf.  1,  and 
VAeke  and  Godet  on  John  viU.  80.  A. 

*  TREE,  tike  freow  in  Anglo-Saxon,  was  often 
i«l  In  eaily  English  in  the  sense  of  <*  wood  "  in 
ae  **  vessells  of  trt "  (CSiaucer),  «<  cuppe  of 
'  and  also  specifically  to  denote   something 
of  wood,  partkularly  a  bar  or  beam,  a  mean- 
ing stSl  piesei<ed  in  the  compounds  oaAe-lrte^ 
rnsf^^e,  wkippU-trf.    It  hss  tlie  latter  meaning, 
rith  a  special  application,  in  several  passagceof  the 
A.  v.,  e.  g.  Ads  v.  80,  **  whom  ye slewand  hanged 
en  a  f^e,*'  rather,  ^  whom  ye  slew  by  hanging  Mm 
en  a  croaa,"  literally, «  on  a  beam  of  wood  "  (M  {^ 
Ae»);  so  Acts  X.  89,  ziiL  89;  Gal  iii.  18.  (See  Dr. 
Ko3fes*s  note  on  Acts  v.  80  in  his  TrandaAon  of 
lis  N.  T.)     In  like  manner  the  Genevan  verrion 
leads,  fai  reference  to  the  proposed  hanging  of  Mor- 
deeal,  **  Let  them  make  a  tree  of  fifty  cubits  high  " 
(bth.  V.  14,  eomp.  vl.  4,  vii.  9,  10);  and  th*  orMa 
m  csdy  English  poetry  is  oOen  called  ^(Vistes 
In  *'  (Chaneer), '« Godvs  Ire,"  <«  the  holy  rode  tre,*' 
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k  Dm  Ltiln  Ungiuge,  uid  would  require  cipbiMk- 
tana  oo  tbe  part  of  tha  judj^e  to  the  depotallon  of 
•cenien,  before  he  carried  into  effect  tba  ioavitablo 
wmaSk  of  the  appea],  namely,  tbe  diiiaiaeal  of  tbe 
eaae  ao  iar  at  ihej  were  ooDcened.  [AppbaLi 
Amer.  ed.J 

6.  We  have,  b»tly,  the  mention  (Acta  xiz.  88) 
of  a  Judicial  aaaembly  which  held  iti  aeiiion  at  Eph- 
arast  in  which  occur  the  terms  ivyitpatot  (t.  e.  iifii- 
pm)  iyorrUf  and  iuf0^woeroi.  The  fcrmer  denotea 
the  aaaembly,  then  dttinfi;,  of  provincial  citiaeoa 
faraing  the  oonventus,  out  of  which  the  prooonaul, 
hfe^arosf  Mlected  >' judices  **  to  ait  as  his  assca- 
■on.  The  itMwurot  would  thus  be  the  Judicial 
tribttoal  oompoaed  of  the  proconsul  and  his  aaaea- 
son.  In  the  former  case,  at  Cesarea,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  there  oould  be  any  conventus  and 
any  provincijil  aaseaoors.  There  tbe  only  class  of 
men  qualified  for  such  a  function  would  be  the 
Roman  officials  attached  to  the  procurator;  but  in 
Proconsular  Asia  such  assemblies  an  well  known  to 
have  existed  {DicL  of  AfUiq, '» Provinda,*'  pp.  965, 
966,  967). 

Early  Christian  practice  discouraged  resort  to 
heathen  tribunals  in  dril  maUers  (1  Cor.  vi.  1). 

H.  W.  P. 

TRIBUTE  (r&  Zi^paxfUi'  didradma.  Matt 
ivii.  94;  laiyvos'  ceruus,  ibid.  25). 

1.  The  chief  Biblical  fkcts  connected  with  the 
payment  of  tribute  have  been  already  given  under 
Taxbs.  a  few  remain  to  be  added  in  connection 
with  tbe  word  which  in  the  above  passage  is  thus 
rendered,  inaoeurately  enouKh,  in  the  A.  V.  The 
payment  of  the  half*«hekel  (=  haH-itntersi.  two 
draehmie)  was  (as  has  been  said)  [Taxes],  though 
resting  oo  an  ancient  precedent  (Ex.  xxx.  13),  yet, 
in  ita  character  as  a  fixed  annual  rate,  of  late  ori- 
gin. It  was  proclaimed  according  to  Rabbinic 
rules  on  the  fint  of  Adar,  began  to  lie  collected  on 
the  15tb,  and  was  due,  at  hUeat,  on  the  first  of  Ni- 
san  (Mishoa,  Shtkalim^  i.  f.  7;  Surenhusius,  pp. 
S60,  961).  It  was  applied  to  defray  the  general 
expenses  of  the  Temple,  the  moniing  and  evening 
wcrifioe,  the  incense,  wood,  shew-bread,  the  red 
hdfers,  the  scape-goat,  etc.  (ShehnL  ^  c.  in  Light- 
foot,  Hor.  Heb,  on  Matt  xvii.  94).  After  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  it  waa  sequestrated  by 
Vespasian  and  his  suooesaon,  and  transferred  to 
he  Temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  (Joseph.  B, 
/.  viL  6,  5  6;. 

9.  The expbination  thus  given  of  the  attribute** 
•f  Matt  xrii.  94,  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  true  one. 
To  suppose  with  Cbrysoatom,  Augustine,  Maldo- 
natus,  and  others,  that  it  was  Uie  same  as  the 
tribute  dnyrirof )  paid  to  the  Roman  emperor  (Matt 
izii.  17),  is  at  variance  with  the  distinct  statements 
of  Josepbus  and  the  Mishna,  and  takes  away  the 
iHMile  significance  of  our  Lord's  words.  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  the  full  significance 
of  those  words  is  adequately  brought  out  in  the 
popular  interpretation  of  them.  As  explained  by 
icost  oommentators,  they  are  simply  an  assertion 
by  our  Lord  of  his  Dirine  Sonship,  an  implied 
nbnke  of  Peter  for  forgetting  tbe  truth  which  he 
had  M  recently  confessed  (comp.  Wordsworth,  Al> 
ford,  and  others) :  **  Then  are  the  children  {vloi) 
free;  **  Thou  haat  owned  me  as  the  Son  df  the 
Living  God,  the  Son  of  the  Great  King,  of  the 
liocd  of  the  Temple,  in  whose  honor  men  pay  tbe 
Temple-tribute;  why,  forgetting  this,  dost  thou  ro 
hastily  make  answer  as  if  I  wen  an  alien  and  a 
?    TVue  as  this  exegesis  Is  in  part,  it  fails 
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to aooooat  Ibr  sooM  striking  beta.  (l-'Hiepluial 
not  tbe  singular  is  used  —  **  then  an  the  ckiUrtn 
free."  The  words  imply  a  daas  of  ^um^**  as 
eontrasted  with  a  dasa  of  alieoa.  (9.)  The  worda 
of  our  Lonl  here  must  be  interpreted  by  hk  hdH 
guage  elsewhere.  Tbe  *<wns  of  the  kingiliAi** 
are,  as  in  the  Hebrew  speech  of  the  O.  T.,  those 
who  l)elong  to  it,  in  the  apostolic  language  "  bdn 
of  the  kingdom  **  (Matt  viii.  19,  xui.  38;  Jam.  ii. 
5;  Rom.  viii.  17),  "^sons  of  God,*'  ''childien  of 
thdr  Father  in  heaven.'*  (8.)  Tbe  words  thai 
follow,  ^  Give  unto  them  for  me  <uid  ikee,^*  plaoa 
the  disdple  as  standing,  at  least  in  souae  degree,  <m 
the  same  ground  as  his  Master.  The  prindide  in- 
volved In  the  worda  **  then  are  the  efaikiren  free  ** 
extends  to  him  also.  Payment  ia  made  for  both, 
not  on  different,  but  on  the  same  grounds. 

3.  A  fuUo:  knowledge  of  the  heU  of  the  caae 
may  hdp  us  to  escape  out  of  the  trite  routine  of 
commentators,  and  to  rise  to  the  hij^her  and  broader 
truth  implied  in  our  Lord's  teaching,  llie  Tcaa- 
ple-rate,  as  abo>^  stated,  was  of  eomparatively  hie 
origin.  The  question  whether  the  ooata  of  tha 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice  ought  to  be  defrayed 
by  such  a  fixed  compulsory  payment^  or  left  to  the 
firee-will  offerings  of  the  people,  had  been  a  cod- 
tested  point  between  the  Pharisees  and  Saddooeea, 
and  the  former  had  carried  the  day  after  a  long 
struggle  and  debate,  lasting  from  the  1st  to  the 
8th  dky  of  Niaan.  So  great  was  the  triumph  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  party,  tliat  they  kept  the  an- 
nivenary  as  a  kind  of  half  fbtival.  The  Tempfe- 
rate  question  waa  to  them  what  the  Cburdi-nte 
question  has  been  to  later  Conaervativea  (Jost,  Ge- 
ichichtt  dts  JwttnOmmn,  i.  918).  We  have  to 
remember  this  when  we  come  to  the  narrative  of 
St.  Blatthew.  In  a  hundred  difll^'ent  ways,  on  the 
questions  of  the  Sabbath,  of  fasting,  of  unwaabed 
hands  and  the  like,  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  had 
been  in  direct  antagonism  to  that  of  tbe  Phariaeea. 
The  coDectore  of  tlie  rate,  probably,  fit)m  tlw  nature 
of  their  functions,  adherents  of  the  Pharisee  party, 
now  eome,  half-expecting  oppodtion  on  this  point 
also.  Their  words  imply  that  he  had  not  as  yet 
paid  the  rate  for  the  current  year.  His  life  of  con- 
stant wandering,  without  a  home,  might  aeem  fike 
an  evadon  of  it  They  ask  tauntingly,  «*  Will  he 
dde,  on  this  pomt,  with  their  Saddoeee  opponeots 
and  refuse  to  pay  it  altogether?  **  The  answer  of 
Peter  Is  that  of  a  man  who  kwks  on  the  payment 
as  most  other  Jews  looked  on  it  With  iio  thought 
of  any  higher  prindple,  of  any  deeper  truth,  he 
answers  at  once,  ^^  His  Maater  will  of  coiine  pay 
what  no  other  religious  Israelite  vrould  Kftne.** 
llie  words  of  his  I^rd  led  him  to  the  troth  of 
which  the  Pharisees  were  lodng  sight  Hie  o0^ 
ings  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom  aboidd  he  f^ 
and  not  compulsory.  Tbe  Sanhedrim,  by  ouddng 
the  Temple-oflfering  a  fixed  annual  tax,  oolketh^ 
it  as  men  collected  tribute  to  Ckssi,  were  lowering, 
not  raidng  the  religious  condition  and  diaraeicr 
of  the  people.  They  were  pladng  every  Isnciila 
on  the  footing  of  a  *»atranger,**  not  on  that  of  a 
*•  son.*'  The  true  prindple  foir  all  such  oflfesiuga 
was  that  which  St  Paul  afterwarda  aaaerted,  fid- 
lowing  in  his  Master's  footstepa,  ^  not 
or  of  nceesdty,  for  God  kveth  a  eheerftal  gii 
In  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  any  m 
oouM  daim  the  title  of  a  Son  of  God,  ia  that 
proportion  waa  he  "  free  '*  from  thia  forced  en» 
tion.  Peter,  therefiDre,  ought  to  bare  rememheni 
that  hen  at  least,  waa  one  whe,  by  his  ova  oa» 
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M  Um  Soo  of  the  living  God,  nai  yw 
/advonmpCed. 

4.  Hm  Interpretation  which  haa  now  been  given 
jBMie  m  to  Me,  in  tbeee  worde,  a  pieeept  w  wide 
■ad  &r-i«acbing  aa  the  yet  more  memorable  one, 
•^  Bander  unto  C«iar  the  thinga  that  be  CMar'a, 
•ad  nnto  Qod  the  thingi  that  be  God  V*  They 
mndgmn,  inntfd  of  noetioning,  the  oompuleory 
pajDcnta  which  homan  policy  hiu  ao  often  aubati- 

iot  ihb  ^  cheerftil  gifta  *'  whiob  alone  God 
Bui  tha  worda  which  follow  condemn  aho 
the  pcnrenttj  which  leada  men  to  a  gporioue  mar- 
^jidom  in  leabting  aneh  payments.  "  Lest  we 
ihoold  oflbid  them  ....  give  onto  them  Ibr  me 
sad  tkea.'*  It  is  better  to  comply  with  the  pay- 
■BBl  than  to  atartle  the  weak  brpthieo,  or  run 
eeunler  to  feelings  that  desenre  respect,  or  lay  an 
■ndne  streas  on  a  matter  of  little  moment.  In 
iaeh  qoandi,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  both 
parttea  are  equally  in  the  wrong.  If  the  quarrel 
is  to  find  m  solution,  it  must  be  by  a  mutual  ac- 
knowledgment that  both  have  been  mistaken. 

5.  It  ia  satia&ctory  to  fiiid  that  some  iuterpret- 
OB  ai  least,  have  drawn  near  to  the  true  meaning 
rf  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  pregnant 
sayings  in  the  whole  cycle  of  our  Lord*s  teadiing. 
Aogoatine  {Qmeiiiones  EvangtL  Izxr.),  though 
mi^qg  the  main  point,  saw  that  what  was  true  of 
the  Lord  and  of  Peter  was  true  of  all  ("  Salvator 
totem,  enm  pro  ae  et  Petro  dari  Jubet,  pro  omnibua 
eoolvisae  Tidetnr  *' ).  Jerome  {ad  loc. )  sees  in  the 
worda  a  principle  extending  in  some  form  or  other 
to  all  beliefen  (*<  Nos  pro  illius  honore  tribute  non 
nddimoB,  et  quari  JUU  RtgU  a  vectigalibus  im- 
munes  aomua*'),  though  his  words  claim  an  ex- 
•raptioD  which,  if  true  at  times  of  the  Christian 
dergy,  haa  never  been  extended  to  the  body  of 
Christian  laity.  Calvin,  though  adhering  to  the 
eoBunon  explanation,  is  apparently  determined 
ebiedy  bj  hia  dislike  of  the  hiferenoes  drawn  from 
tiie  other  explanation  by  Papists  on  the  one  side, 
iod  Anabaptists  on  the  other,  as  daiming  an  ex- 
smption  from  obedience  in  matters  of  taxation  to 
the  dvil  magistrate.  Luther  (.d/iNot  in  i/oO.  xvii.) 
moce  boldly,  while  dwellmg  chiefly  on  the  friendly 
plfssantry  which  the  story  represents  as  passing 
between  the  Master  and  the  diadple,"  seises,  with 
his  oBoal  aenteoees,  the  true  point.  >*Qaiflt(this 
is  his  paxmphaee  of  the  words  of  Christ)  mi  Petre, 
at  a  te  petant,  cum  sis  Regis  illius.  ....  Yade 
•t  seito  wm  etu  in  alio  regno  rtgt*  et  JUioe  regie. 
Sinila  Ulia  aoum  regnnm,  in  quo  aumus  hospites. 
....  Fild  regni  stMifis,  sed  non  hi:^us  regni 
BiatidaoL'*  TSndal  {Marg,  JVbte  on  Matt  xvii. 
M)  in  like  manner,  extends  the  principle,  ^  So  is  a 
Chfistian  man  free  in  all  thinga  ....  yet  payeth 
he  tribute,  and  submitteth  himself  to  all  men  for 
hb  braChcra  adm.**  £.  U.  P. 

TBIBUTE-MONET.   [Tasks;  Tbibutb.] 

TRIP'OLIS  {ii  TpfvoXiff).  The  Greek  name 
sf  a  eiiy  of  great  oommeroial  importance,  wliich 
•sned  at  one  time  aa  a  point  of  federal  union  for 
\iadaB,  ffidoo,  and  T>re.  What  its  Phoanieian 
ana  waa  la  onknown;  but  it  seems  not  impoesible 
it  WM  Kadytis,  and  that  this  waa  really  the 
eaptored  by  Neeo  of  which  Herodoiua  speaks 
tfa.  199,  ili.  6).  Kadytis  is  the  Greek  ibrm  of  the 
ijiiiB  JTecteAa,  « the  holy,'*  a  name  of  which  a 

•  «ft  muss  Ja  dn  fete,  frmudlleh  liablleb  OsasU- 
sala  fswsst  inter  Ckrietmm  <l  dieeiptUoe  euoe.** 
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rsHe  still  seems  to  sorvife  hi  the  Nakr-Kadiek,  a 
river  which  runs  through  TartMumy  the  inodera 
representative  of  Tripolia.  All  ancient  federation! 
had  for  their  phrae  of  meeting  some  spot  conse- 
crated to  a  common  deity,  aud  Just  to  the  south 
of  Tripolis  wss  a  promontory  which  went  by 
the  name  of  e«ov  irp6awvo¥.  [Pbnuel,  ilL 
2407  6.] 

It  was  at  Tripolis  that,  in  the  year  361  B.  C, 
the  plan  was  concocted  for  the  simultaneous  revoll 
of  the  PhoBnictan  citice  and  the  Persian  depend 
encies  in  Cyprus  against  the  Persian  king  Qshua. 
Although  aided  by  a  league  with  Nectandbus  king 
of  Egypt,  this  attempt  &iled,  and  in  the  sequd 
great  part  of  Sidon  was  burnt  and  the  chief  dti- 
xens  destroyed.  Perhaps  the  importance  of  Trip- 
olis was  increased  by  this  misfortune  of  its  neigh- 
bor, for  soon  after,  when  Alexander  invaded  Asia, 
it  appears  as  a  port  of  the  first  order.  After  the 
battle  of  Issus  some  of  the  Greek  officera  in  Da- 
rius*s  service  retreated  thither,  and  not  only  found 
ships  enough  to  carry  themsd^ies  and  8,000  soldiers 
away,  but  a  number  over  and  abot'C,  which  they 
burnt  in  order  to  preclude  the  victor  from  an  im- 
mediate pursuit  of  them  (Arrian,  ii.  13).  The 
destruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexander,  like  that  of 
Sidon  by  Ochns,  would  naturally  tend  rather  to 
increase  than  diminish  the  importance  of  TMpolis 
as  a  commercial  port.  When  Demetrius  Soter,  the 
son  of  Sdeucus,  suooeeded  in  wresting  Syria  from 
the  young  son  of  Antiochus  (b.  c.  161),  he  landed 
there,  and  made  the  pboe  the  base  of  his  opera- 
tions. It  is  Uiis  cuxurastanoe  to  which  allusion  ia 
made  In  the  oidy  passes^  in  which  Tripolis  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  (2  Maicc  xiv.  1).  The  pros- 
perity of  the  city,  ao  far  as  appears,  continued 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Dionysius  Periegetes  applies  to  it 
the  epithet  Airop^r  in  the  3d  century.  In  the 
Peutinger  Table  (which  probably  was  compiled  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius)  it  appears  on 
the  great  road  abng  the  coast  of  Phoenicia;  and  at 
Ort^ia  (the  next  station  to  it  northwards)  the 
roads  which  led  respectivdy  into  Mesopotamia  and 
Cilicia  branched  off  from  one  another.  The  poa- 
sesdon  of  a  good  harbor  in  so  important  a  pomt 
for  land-traffic,  doubtless  combined  with  the  rich- 
ness of  the  neighboring  mountains  in  determining 
the  original  choice  of  the  dte,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  factory  for  the  purposes  of  trade  established 
by  the  three  great  Phoenician  dties.  Each  of  these 
held  a  portion  of  Tripolis  surrounded  by  a  fortified 
wall,  like  the  western  nations  at  the  Chinese  porta 
But  hi  A.  D.  543  it  was  hdd  In  ruins  by  the  ter> 
rible  earthquake  which  happened  in  the  month 
of  July  of  that  year,  and  overthrew  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Berytus,  and  Byblus  as  well.  On  this  occasion  the 
appearance  of  the  coast  was  much  altered.  A  large 
portion  of  the  promontory  Theuprosopon  (which  in 
the  Christian  times  had  its  name,  from  motives  of 
piety,  changed  to  lithoproeopoti)  fell  bito  Uie  sea, 
and,  by  the  natural  breakwater  it  uonstituted, 
created  a  new  port,  able  to  contain  a  considerable 
number  of  large  vessels,  llie  ancient  TVipoiis  waa 
finally  destroyed  by  the  Sultan  El  Mansonr  in  the 
year  1289  A.  D.;  and  the  modem  Tarahloiie  is 
dtuated  a  couple  of  miles  distant  to  the  east,  and 
ia  no  longer  a  port.  El-Myna^  which  Is  perhapi 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  lYipolis,  is  a  small  flail- 
ing village.  Tarabloua  containa  a  population  of 
16,000  or  16,000  hihabitanta,  and  la  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  four  pashalica  of  Syria.    It  ei/irts  ailk. 
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lobMoo,  pub,  uid  on,  grown  fa  the  kmr  parti 
of  tho  moanUin  tt  the  fcot  of  which  It  ttaDdi; 
mmI  ptrformi,  on  a  unaUer  leale,  the  part  which 
WW  formerly  taken  bj  Tripolia  m  the  eotrepdt  for 
Ihe  prodnctioiia  of  a  most  fertile  n^Um  (Diod.  Sie. 
rrL  41;  Strabo,  ztL  e.  9;  YomIui  ad  Melani,  L 
19;  Theophanei,  Chrmmgrapkia,  $ub  mmo  e043). 

J.  W.  R 

TB(yA8  (TpfJit)'  The  cltj  ftx>m  which  St 
Paul  fint  lailed,  In  eonaeqiMDoe  of  a  Difine  inti- 
mation, to  carry  the  Gotpel  from  Alia  to  Europe 
(Acts  zTi.  8, 11} — where  he  rested  for  a  short  time 
on  the  northward  road  from  Ephesus  (during  the 
next  missiontfy  Jouniey),  in  the  expectation  of 
meeting  Titus  (9  (}or.  ii.  19,  IS)  —  where  on  the 
letum  southwards  (during  the  same  missionary 
fonmey)  he  met  those  who  had  preceded  him  from 
rhilippi  (Acts  zx.  5,  6),  and  remained  a  week,  the 
ek)se  of  wliich  (before  the  Journey  to  Aseos)  was 
marked  by  the  raising  of  Eutychus  from  the  dead 
during  the  protracted  midnight  discourse  —  and 
where,  after  an  interral  of  many  yean,  the  Apostle 
left  (during  a  Journey  the  details  of  which  are 
unknown}  a  cloak  and  some  books  and  parehments 
bi  the  bouse  of  (Jarpus  (2  Tim.  It.  13)  —  deserves 
the  careful  attention  of  the  student  of  the  New 
Testament 

The  frill  luune  of  the  dty  was  Alaxandreia  Troas 
(Uv.  zzzr.  42),  and  sometimes  it  was  called  simply 
Alezandreia,  as  by  Pliny  {H.  N,  ▼.  aS)  and  Strabo 
(ziii.  p.  693),  sometimes  simply  lYoos  (as  in  the 
N.  T.  and  the  AnL  Itin,  See  Wesseling,  p.  834). 
Hie  former  part  of  the  name  indicates  the  period 
at  which  it  was  founded.  It  wo^  first  built  by 
Antigonus,  under  the  name  of  Autigoneia  Troas, 
and  peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  some  neigh- 
boring cities.  Afterwards  it  was  embdlished  by 
Lysimaohus,  and  named  Alexandreia  lYoas.  Its 
situation  was  on  the  coast  of  MraiA,  opposite  the 
8.  E.  extremity  of  the  ishmd  of  Tenedos. 

Under  the  Romans  it  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  of  the  province  of  Asia.  It  was  the 
chief  point  of  arrival  and  departure  for  those  who 
went  by  sea  between  Macedonia  and  the  western 
Asiatic  districts;  and  it  wss  eounected  by  good 
roads  with  other  pkees  on  the  coast  and  in  the  in- 
terior. For  the  latter  see  the  map  in  Leake*s  Ana 
Minor.  The  former  cannot  be  better  illustrated 
than  by  St  Panrs  two  voyages  between  Troas  and 
Fhilippi  (Acts  xvL  11,  12,  xx.  6),  one  of  which 
was  aooomplished  in  two  days,  the  other  in  five. 
At  this  time  Alexandreia  Troas  was  a  colonia  with 
the  Jus  ItaUcwai,  This  strong  Roman  oonneetion 
can  be  read  on  its  ooins.  The  Romans  bad  a  pe- 
•uliar  feeling  connected  with  the  pUoe,  in  oonie- 
pience  of  the  legend  of  their  origin  from  IVoy. 
Suetonius  tells  us  that  Julius  Cesar  had  a  plan  of 
smking  Th>as  the  seat  of  empire  (Gss.  79).  It 
nay  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  words  of  Horace 
{Camt,  ill.  8,  67)  that  Augustus  had  some  such 
dreams.  And  even  the  modem  name  EtH-Stca/nboul 
(or  •*  Old  O>nstantinople  '*)  seems  to  commemorate 
the  thought  which  was  once  hi  Constantino's  mind 
(Zosim.  ii.  30;  Zonar.  xiii.  3),  who,  to  use  Gibbon's 
words,  **  befoie  he  gave  a  Just  preference  to  the 
dtuation  of  Byxantium,  had  conceived  the  design 
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of  eraetfaig  the  seat  of  empire  on  fSb»  eelebrate/ 
spot,  from  which  the  Romans  derived  their  laboloiii 
origin.** 

The  ndne  at  EiH^SUmbtmi  are  eooaidcffmfalft 
Hie  most  conspicuous,  however,  eapeetally  the  iw- 
mains  of  the  aqueduct  of  Herodes  Atticoa,  did  do( 
exist  when  St  Panl  was  then.  Tbe  wafla,  vhiek 
may  represent  tbe  extent  of  tbe  city  in  tbe  A  pontic's 
time,  inckiee  a  rectangular  space,  extending  abovs 
a  mile  from  east  to  west,  and  neariy  a  m^  bom 
north  to  sooth.  Tliat  which  possesses  moat  intevHl 
foros  is  the  harbor,  which  is  stiU  diatioctiy 
able  in  a  basin  about  400  ieei  kng  and  91 
Descriptions  in  greater  or  less  detaQ  are  in^ew  bj 
Pococlw,  Chandler,  Hunt  (fai  Walpole^a  M*mm.n), 
Cisrke,  Prekesch,  and  Fdkma.  J.  8.  H. 

TR06TLXIUM.  Samoa  [which  see]  is  ex- 
actly opposite  the  rocky  extremity  of  the  iid|BS  of 
Mycale,  which  is  called  Tp«7^AAier  ia  the  N.  T. 
(Acts  XX.  16)  and  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2),  and  Tew- 
yikiw  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  686).  Tbe  chMUMi  is 
extremely  narrow.  Strabo  {L  c)  makes  it  abovi  a 
mile  broad,  and  this  is  oonflrmed  by  onr  Admiralty 
Cliarts  (1680  and  1666).  St  Paul  sailed  thros^ 
this  channel  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  at  the  close  of 
his  third  missionary  Journey  (Acta,  £.  c).  Tbe 
narigaUon  of  this  coast  is  intricate;  and  it  can  be 
gathered  from  Acts  xx.  6,  with  subsequent  aotiees 
of  tbe  days  spent  on  the  voysge,  that  it  was  tbe 
time  of  dark  moon.  Hius  the  night  waa  spent  at 
Trogyllium.A  It  is  interesting  to  obeerre  that  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  extreme  pmnt  there  ia  an 
anehorsge,  which  b  still  called  SL  Paut*  Fort. 

J.  S.  H. 

TROOP,  BAND.  These  words  bare  mpeenfiai 
signification  in  many  passages  of  the  O.  T^  whieb 
is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  the  knowledge  of  wbis& 
throws  a  brighter  light  upon  thnu.    l\ef 


a  •  An  island  ealied  TrogjlUnm  lay  off  ths  eoast 
^  the  promootory  of  that  name  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  686), 
sad  somt  think  this  to  be  meant  in  Aoti  xx.  6.  (See 
ioriibpr'B  HanOb,  dtr  attm  0*<>grapkif,  U.  170.)  Tbe 
wt«U  havt  btsQ  nsawr  lo  Bphssus  at  Trocrl- 


ployed  to  represent  the  Hebrew  word  w  i^  gtdid^ 
whidi  has  invariably  the  force  of  an  irrqpakr  body 
of  people,  kige  or  small,  united  not  for  the  puipasc 
of  defense  or  regular  aggmsioo,  like  an  army,  but 
with  the  object  of  marauding  and  |4nnder.  (See 
MoAB,  vol  iii.  p.  1988,  note,  where  the  tcm  gidid  is 
examined.)  In  addition  to  the  instanrre  of  tta  nee 
there  named,  it  may  be  obeerved  that  onr  trsnsh 
tors  harein  a  few  eases  tried  to  bring  out  its  meaiH 
ing  more  strongly;  as  in  1  (3ir.  xii.  21,  *«band-of- 
tho-roven; "  Hos.  vL  9,  and  vii.  1,  ^  troop-of^ol^ 


TROPHafiCUS  OTfH^iJief  [/oKsr^iW]). 
Of  the  three  passages  where  tois  oompanloD  of  kL 
Paul  is  mentioned,  the  first  assodatee  blm  veiy 
ckisely  with  Ttchicus  (Acts  xx.  4),  and  the  bet 
seems  in  some  degree  to  renew  the  assoctatioo,  and 
in  reference  to  the  same  geographical  distrfct  <t 
Tim.  It.  90;  see  ver.  1^,  while  the  Intennediaie 
one  seperstes  him  entir^  from  this 
(AcU  xxL  39). 

From  the  first  of  those  peasi^es  we 
'^chicos,  like  IVophimus,  waa  %  natire  of 
CAsrionoIX  *»<!  tlu^  ^  ^*o  ^"ve  aasong  (heas 
companions  who  travelled  with  the  Apostle  !■  the 
ooorss  of  the  third  missionary  jomoej,  and  daring^ 
paii  of  the  route  which  he  took  in  rstoraiag 


Una  en  tbe  aHdiib»d  ttuiB  he  was  at  IOIbIm.  i 
better  harbor,  bowvwr,  or  gisattr  fedli^  of  inSm 
oonrse  may  havt  led  him  to  prefer  th«  man 
place  for  his  tntsrvfew  with  th«  Bpbariao  widmn. 
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Kieedoiin  towud  SyritL  ftom  what  w«  know 
XDcecning  the  ooUeciion  whiok  fm  going  on  «t 
thit  tiioe  for  Um  poor  Ghiittiaas  in  Judns  we  are 
dupoMd  to  oooneet  Umm  two  men  with  the  busineH 
ti  thai  Qontribntioo.  This,  at  we  shall  see,  sag- 
(■la  a  probable  eoonectioo  of  Trophimns  witii 


Both  he  and  l^chieM  aeeoaipaiiied  St  Ptal 
fconi  Maoedooia  as  far  as  Asia  {ixpi  rijt  'Ao-lar 
i  c),  but  Tychieits  seems  to  have  nmaiocd  there 
•hUe  IVophinius  prooeeded  with  the  Apostle  to 
fawakm.  There  he  was  the  inooeent  cause  of  the 
tnuk  in  which  St.  Paol  waa  apprehended,  and 
hm  which  the  vojage  to  Kocdp  ultimately  reauUed. 
Ovtahi  J«w8  ftm  the  district  of  Asia  saw  the  two 
Christiaa  missioiisries  together,  and  guppoted  that 
P^  had  t'^km  Tkophimus  into  the  Temple  (Acts 
hL  S7-S9).  From  this  passage  we  leani  two  new 
fcatsi  namelj,  that  Trophimus  was  a  Geiitile,  and 
that  be  was  a  natire,  not  aimplj  of  Asia,  but  of 


A  considerable  interval  now  ebpses,  during 
have  no  trace  of  either  Tychiens  or 
i;  bnt  in  the  last  letter  written  by  St. 
I^id,  shortly  before  his  martyrdom,  from  Rome, 
he  mentions  them  both  (Tvx<«br  iatder^iKa  tls 
'Kfsrwr,  S  Tim.  iv.  Ifl;  rp6^tf»0¥  iar4\arow  ^ 
HiX^y  kr99P6mmh  ^^  90).  From  the  lait  of 
the  phnaes  we  gather  simply  that  the  Apostle  had 
■0  Isng  time  before  been  In  the  Levant,  that 
IVephiniaa  had  been  with  him,  and  that  he  had 
bsa  Ul  in  infirm  health  at  Miletus.  Of  the 
ftather  details  we  are  ignorant;  but  this  we  may 
1^  here,  that  while  there  would  be  considenble 
difieaity  In  aooomniodatiog  this  passage  to  any 
psft  of  the  recorded  namtive  previous  to  the  voy- 
sge  to  BomOyO  all  difficulty  vaniahes  on  the  sup- 
porilion  of  two  imprisonments,  and  a  Journey  in 
the  Levant  between  them. 

What  waa  alluded  to  above  as  probable,  is  that 
TVophimus  was  one  of  the  two  brethren  who,  with 
TmiB,  conveyed  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
(UsDa  (9  Cor.  viu.  16-84).  The  aigument  is  so 
otil  aUtcd  by  Pirofieasor  Stanky,  that  we  give  it  in 
bfa  words:  •*  IVophhnus  was,  like  Titos,  one  of 
the  fow  Uentales  who  aeoompanied  the  Apostle;  an 
Epbeaian,  and  therefore  likely  to  hare  been  sent 
by  the  Apostle  from  EphoMS  with  the  firrt  epistie, 
arte  have  accompanied  him  from  Ephesus  now;  he 
«■,  aa  ia  implied  of  *  this  brother,'  *  whose  praise 
was  in  all  the  churches,'  well  known;  so  well 
koown  that  the  Jews  of  AsU  Minor  at  Jeru- 
mlem  immediately  recogoissd  him;  he  was  also 
ayrially  connected  with  the  Apostle  on  this  very 
■Hsaan  of  the  coUeetion  for  the  poor  in  Judsa. 
Ihno  fitf  wmikl  appear  from  the  deecriptioo  of  him 
fe  AitiB  zxi.  99.  From  Acts  zz.  4  it  also  appean 
fhaft  he  waa  with  St  Paul  on  his  retan  from  this 
isry  visit  to  Corinth"  (Stanley's  OtrimihianM,  9d 
iditp^499). 

The  slccj  m  the  Oveek  Menology  tfasi  "nophlmus 
«i  oae  of  the  sevcBtj diiciplBB  Is  evidently  wrong: 
Ike  legend  thai  he  was  behsaded  by  Nere'a  eidsra 
tapMsiMytraa.  J.  a  H. 

•TBOUOHS.    [FousTAnr;  Wbll.] 

•XBOW  (Luke  zviL  9)  beloogs  to  the  period  of 

•  Tkophlmos  was  no  doubt  at  HUetos  oo  the  area 
Isa  lerordsd  In  Acts  zx.  15-88,  bat  It  Is  most  oertsln 
Aat  be  was  not  left  there.  The  theoiy  also  thst  he 
res  left  them  oo  the  voysfls  to  Borne  Is  prepostsrous ; 
hi  ifee  wind  fotoed  St  Panl^vemsl  to  nm  dimet  from 
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English  venlon,  as  synonymous  with  <*  think,*' 
<t  beliere.**  It  k  from  the  A.-S.  Iredioian,  to  tmstt 
altered  of  ooaiae  to  trawen  in  (jcrman.  U.  • 


•  TRUCE -BBBAKBRS.  The  Greek  m 
rendered  (doworSoi)  both  in  9  Tim.  Hi.  8  and  Horn, 
i.  81,  means  litenlly  •«  without  libaUons,"  and  as 
libations  accompanied  truces  or  treatiss,  •*  with- 
out truces,**  t.  e.  making  no  truces,  and  hence  im- 
phoaUe.  K.  D.  0.  K 

TRUMPET.    [CoRinrr.] 

TRUMPETS,  FEAST  OP  (nyni?  dV, 

Num.  zziz.  1:  iifiipa  tnifiaaiasi  dies  dan^oru  el 
uAarum;  n^nnT)  P"^?!,  Lev.  zsiu.  94:  ^ini^ 
irvrsr  vrnKmiy^pi  snhbaium  M€moriaU  cUm^m- 

tUms  tubU;  in  the  Mishna  TlZWTl  QTbn,  utbe 
beginning  of  the  year  ** ),  the  feast  of  the  new  moon, 
which  fell  on  the  first  of  Tisri.  It  differed  from 
the  ordinary  festivals  of  the  new  mot  n  in  several 
important  particuhrs.  It  was  one  of  the  wven 
dars  of  Holy  Con\'Ocatk>n.  [Fbasts.]  Instukd  of 
the  mere  blowing  of  the  trumpets  of  the  Temple  at 
the  Ume  of  the  oflieriog  of  the  aacrifioes,  it  was  "  a 
day  of  bbwing  of  trumpets.*'  In  addition  to  the 
daily  sacrifices  and  the  eleven  victims  oBend  on  the 
first  of  every  month  [Nkw  Moon],  there  were 
ottered  a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of 
the  first  year,  with  the  accustomed  meat-ofierings, 
and  a  kid  for  a  sin-ofiering  (Num.  zxiz.  1-6).  "nie 
regular  monthly  oflering  was  thus  repeated,  with 
the  exception  of  one  young  bullock. 

It  is  said  that  both  kinds  of  trumpet  were  blown 
in  the  Temple  on  this  day,  the  streight  trumpet 

(nnjiq) and  the  comet  OpSflJand  pp.),  and 
that  elsewhere  any  one,  even  a  chikl,  might  bfow  a 
cornet  (Keknd,  iv.  7,  9;  Garpeov,  p.  426;  Hotk 
Hash,  i.  2;  Jubilbb,  vol  ii.  p.  1488,  note  e;  Co». 
MET).  When  the  fostival  feU  upon  a  Sabbath,  ths 
trumpets  were  blown  in  the  Temple,  but  not  out  U 
it  (Roih  Hcuk.  iv.  1). 

It  has  been  coi\jectored  that  Ps.  Ixzzi.,  one  of 
the  songs  of  Asaph,  was  composed  expressly  for  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets.  The  Psalm  is  used  in  the  ser- 
vice for  the  day  by  the  modem  Jews.  As  the  thinl 
verre  is  rendered  in  the  LXX^  the  Vulgats,and  the 
A.  v.,  this  would  seem  highly  probable,  **  Bknr 
up  the  trampet  in  the  new  moon,  the  time  ap- 
pointed, on  our  solemn  feast  day.**  Bnt  the  best 
authorities  nnderstand    the  word  translated  new 

moom  (nipjp)  to  mean  fiiU  moon.  Henoe  the 
psahn  would  more  properly  belong  to  the  scrviei 
for  one  of  the  festivals  which  take  pkce  at  the  1^ 
moon,  the  Passover,  or  the  Feast  of  Tabemadst 
((Sesen.  The*,  s.  v.;  RosenmUUer  and  Hengsten- 
berg  on  Pb.  lxxzi.)> 

Various  meanings  hare  been  assigned  to  the 
Feast  of  IVumpets.  MsSmonides  considered  that 
its  purpose  was  to  awaken  the  people  from  their 
spiritual  slumber  to  prepare  foi  the  solemn  humili 
atkm  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  which  foUowed  it 
within  ten  days.    This  may  nceire  some  coonto* 

nance  from  Joel  ii.  Ifi,  "Bhiw  the  traoipet  0^*10^) 
in  Zion,  aanetiiy  a  fost,  eatt  a  ssleau  assembly.*' 


the  8.  W.  oornsr  of  Asia  Mlooe  to  the  1.  end  of  Cveir 
CAnts  nvll.  7).  We  oisflr  adA  thai  when  Trophimus 
left  in  sickness  at  ttUetas.  whsasres  that  migbc 


be,  be  wsfl  within  easy 
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Bone  htm  tappoMd  that  it  wm  iateoded  to  bdn^ 
iuoB  the  aevcDth  or  S*bb«tkal  month  of  the  jeer, 
which  WM  uepctirily  liolj  beoune  it  wae  the  wfcnth, 
end  beeawe  it  eoDtained  the  Day  of  AtoocmeDt 
and  the  Feaet  of  Tabernaekt  (Fagiiu  m  Lev.  xiUi. 
84;  Bust.  8pn»  JwL  e.  iziv.)*  Philo  aod  aoine 
aai^  Cliriitiiui  writen  regarded  it  aa  a  menaorial 
of  the  giTing  of  the  Ijiw  on  Binai  (Philo,  toL  v.  p. 
46,  ed.  Taaeh.;  Baail,  in  Pi,  Inzi. ;  Theod.  QueuL 
aexmU.  in  Lev*),  Bat  there  leema  to  be  no  laflScient 
reaaon  to  call  id  queetion  tlie  common  opinion  of 
Jewa  and  Christiana,  that  it  was  the  ftstifai  of  the 
New  Tear*s  Day  of  the  civil  year,  the  Kirst  of  TSari, 
the  month  which  commenced  the  Sabbatical  year 
and  the  year  of  Jobike.  [Jubilek,  ii.  1485  6.]  If 
the  New  Moou  Festival  was  taken  aa  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  natural  division  of  time,  the  month  in 
which  the  earth  yielded  the  last  ripe  produce  of 
the  season,  and  began  again  to  foatcr  seed  for  the 
supply  of  the  future,  might  well  be  regarded  aa  the 
first  month  of  the  year.  The  &et  &at  Tisri  was 
the  great  month  for  sowing  might  thus  easily  have 
raggested  the  thought  of  commemorating  on  this 
day  the  finished  work  of  Creation,  when  the  sona 
of  God  shouted  for  Joy  (Job  xxzviii.  7).  The  Feast 
of  Thunpeta  thua  came  to  be  regarded  aa  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birthday  of  the  world  (Miihna,  Ro$k 
Hath,  i.  1;  Hupfeld,  JM  FaL  Utb,  U.  18;  Buxt. 
Byn.  JutL  c.  zziv.)> 

It  was  an  odd  fancy  of  the  Rabbis  that  on  this 
day,  every  year,  God  judges  all  men,  and  that  they 
pass  before  Him  as  a  flock  of  sheep  pass  before  a 
ahepherd  {Hoah  Ha$h.  i.  2).  8.  a 

TRTPHITNA  and  TRYPH(ySA(Tp^0a<ra 
«al  Tpv^cMTa  [luxwioutt  Vulg.  Tryphwna  and 
TVjfpAoirc] ).  Two  Christian  women  at  Rome,  who, 
among  those  that  are  enumerated  in  the  conclusion 
of  St.  Paul's  letter  to  that  city,  receive  a  special 
salutation,  and  on  the  special  ground  that  they  are 
engaged  there  in  **  laboring  in  the  Lord  **  (Rom. 
zn.  12).  They  may  have  been  sistMs,  but  it  Is 
more  likely  that  they  were  fellow-deaocmesses,  and 
among  the  predecessors  of  that  lai^  number  of 
oflScial  women  who  ministered  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  at  a  later  period  (Euseb.  Bist.  £ccL  vi.  43); 
for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are  spoken  of  as 
at  that  time  occupied  in  Christian  service  (r&s 
Kori^as)i  while  tlie  salutation  to  Persia,  in  the 
same  verse,  is  oonnected  with  past  service  (ffrir 

We  know  nothing  more  of  these  two  slater- 
workers  of  the  apoatoUo  time;  but  the  name  of 
one  of  them  occurs  curiously,  with  other  namca 
bmilisr  to  us  in  St.  Fttul's  Epistles,  in  the  apoo- 
fjphal  Adt  of  Paul  and  Theda,  There  Try- 
iSiena  appears  aa  a  rich  Christian  widow  of  Anti- 
oeh,  who  gives  ThecU  a  refuge  in  her  house,  and 
sends  money  to  Paul  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  (See 
Jones,  On  the  Canon,  ii.  371,  380.)  It  is  impoe- 
sible  to  discern  any  trace  of  probability  hi  this  part 
of  the  l^end. 

It  is  an  interesting  iact  (hat  the  cdnmbaria  of 
M  Caesar's  househokl  '*  hi  the  Vigna  Codini,  near 
Poria  8.  SebfiatianOf  contain  the  name  Tryphena, 
u  well  as  other  names  mentioned  in  this  chapter, 
Phik>V)gna  and  Jutta  (ver.  1ft),  and  also  AmpUas 
,ver.  8).  Woidaworth's  Tow  in  liaig  (186S),  ii. 
•78.  J.  S.  H. 

TRTTHON(Tp^rrfa0iirfoiis]).  Ausorpcr 
if  the  S^Tian  throne.     Uia  propsr  aaaoe  was  Died- 
(Smb.  zvi.  a,  10;  Apf.  Bgr,  -c  -tS), ««!  the 
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samame  Tkyphon  was  given  to  him,  or,  aeeor^ 
to  Appian,  adopted  by  him,  after  hia  aeoesiioo  tt 
power.  He  was  a  native  of  Cariana,  a  ibitific^ 
place  in  the  district  of  Apamea,  vritere  he  wsi 
brought  up  (Strab.  t  e.).  In  the  time  of  Ale&- 
aoder  Baks  he  was  attached  to  the  court  (App. 
l  e.  8ovAof  rmv  fiartXimv.  I>>od.  /r.  zzi.  ap. 
HOU.  BitL  Gr,  Jragnu  ti.  17,  irrfaenrr^u  1  Msec 
li.  39,  rmw  wapik  *AA«^);  but  towards  the  dose 
of  his  reign  he  senns  to  have  joined  in  the  ooo- 
spiraey  which  was  set  on  foot  to  transfer  the  crows 
of  Syria  to  PtoL  Philometor  (1  Mace  zi.  13;  Died 
to.).  After  the  death  of  Alezander  Babs  he  took 
advaoti^  of  the  nnpopoknty  of  Demetrios  IL 
to  put  forward  the  ekims  of  AnUochos  VU  the 
young  sen  of  Alczandcr  (1  Haee.  zL  30;  b.  c 
146).  After  a  time  he  obtained  the  snppnt  d 
Jonathan,  who  had  been  alienated  from  Docetria 
by  hia  ingratitude,  and  the  young  king  was  eromed 
(B.  c.  144).  Tryphon,  however,  soon  revealed  bh 
real  designs  on  the  kingdom,  and,  fearing  the  oppo> 
sition  of  Jonathan,  he  gained  poascnwion  of  bis  per 
son  by  treachery  (1  Mace.  zii.  39-^50),  and  after  i 
short  time  pot  him  to  death  (1  Mace.  siii.  83). 
As  the  way  seemed  now  clear,  he  mordcnd  Aoti- 
ochus  and  seised  the  supreme  power  (1  Ifsoe.  zin. 
81,  89),  which  he  ezereised,  aa  fiu*  as  be  was  sbk, 
with  violence  and  rapacity  (1  Maee.  ziii.  84).  Rii 
tyranny  again  encounged  the  hc^ies  of  Demetrioi, 
who  waa  engaged  in  preparing  an  ezpeditkm  sgsioA 
him  (b.  c.  141),  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  (1 
Mace.  ziv.  1-8),  and  Tryphon  retamed  the  throM 
(Just  zzzvi.  1;  Died.  Leg.  zzzi.)  till  Antiodnii 
y  II.,  the  brother  of  Demetrius,  drove  him  to  Don, 
firom  which  he  escaped  to  Orthoaia  hi  PbflEDieis 
(1  Maoc.  zv.  10-14,  87-39;  B.  c  139).  Not  long 
afterwards,  being  hard  pressed  by  Aiitioehai,  be 
committed  suicide,  or,  aeowding  to  other  sooooBti, 
was  put  to  death  by  Antkichua  (Stiab.  ziv.  5,  S; 
App.  Syr.  c.  68,  *Arrloxos  —  crt /wi  .  .  •  •  n* 
w6p^  voAA^).  Josephos  (Ant.  ziii.  7,  {  8)  sddi 
that  he  waa  killed  at  Apamea,  the  place  which  he 
made  his  headquarters  (Strab.  zri.  2,  10).  The 
authority  of  Tryphon  was  eridently  very  psitisl, 
as  appears  fiiom  the  growth  of  Jewish  indepoidcDee 
under  Simon  MaoeabBUs;  and  Strabo  deaeribei  him 
as  one  of  the  chief  authon  of  Cilician  pincj  {vt- 
3,  2).  His  name  occun  on  the  corns  of  Aim- 
OCHU8  VI.  [vol.  i.  p.  118],  and  he  also  struck  coios 
in  his  own  name.     [AimocHUS;  DEMETKirs.] 

B.  F.  W. 


Ooln  of  Tkypncc. 
TRYPHO'BA.  [TBTPHEKAandllTF«oii.J 

•  TSBB'AOTH,  LORD  OP,  h  »  ■« 

ezaet  orthography  than  Sabaotr,  adopted  hi  Rob. 
Iz.  29  and  Jas.  ▼.  4  ftom  the  Greek  {wo$o0)^ 
the  form  under  which  this  title  of  Jehovah  bsi 
been  aheady  noticed  in  this  Dictionary.  We  w 
call  the  su^eet  here  for  the  purpose  of  quaJiiy«« 
the  ezpbnation  given  under  the  other  head.  It  v 
said  thm  to  be  applied  to  Jehovah  sunply  ss  "tM 
leader  and  oommander  of  the  armicR  of  the  oatMO 
who  ♦  went  forth  with  them  '  (Pa.  zliv.  9),  tod  « 
4h«B  to  cfrtahs  vietory  ow  the  wui^hippcn    « 


TUBAL 

Vhr  foa^  It  is  iin<l«i«i*bfe  that  tttbaoth  oflfln 
Jenotei  the  national  anniea  of  laraelf  and  may  aome- 
6am  in  connection  with  Jehovah  (Lord  of  hosts) 
Mgoate  this  array  as  God*s  host,  which  He  leads 
(«th  to  victory  a^nst  the  enemies  of  his  people 
(see  1  Sam.  xvii.  45).     But  such  an  application  by 

00  meaiis  exhausts  the  meaning  of  the  term.  It  is 
med  also  of  the  sun,  and  moooi  and  starsi  which 
tie  called  Jehovah*a  i^host,*'  becaose  they,  too, 
oseute  his  will,  and  rcpressnt  so  impressively  his 
n^iesty  and  power.  Thus  in  Gen.  ii.  1  it  is  said : 
"  The  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all 
the  html  ol  them.**  In  Deut  iv.  19  the  Israelites 
SR  warned  against  idolatry:  *<  Lest  thou  lift  up 
thine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  when  thou  seest  the 
iim,  and  the  uKXXi,  and  the  stars,  all  the  host 
of  heaven,**  thou  ^*shouldest  be  driven  to  serve 
them,**  etc  (see  also  xviL  3).  In  various  other 
piw^pm  (2  K.  xrii.  lb,  xxi.  3;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  3,  5; 
Jer.  xix.  13)  the  Chaldasan  wonhip  of  the  stars  is 
deicribed  as  that  of  bowing  down  or  oftring  in- 
oeose  to  *«the  ho§i  of  heaven.**  It  is  not  sur- 
prisittg,  therefore,  that  we  should  find  the  same 
lens  applied  to  the  heavenly  inhabitants,  angels, 
seni^im,  and  other  superhuman  orders  that  sur- 
round the  throne  of  (Sod,  and  are  sent  forth  to  do 
bis  pleasure  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Thus  in  1 
K.  xxiL  19  the  prophet  Micaiah  says:  **  Hear  thou 
theicfore  the  word  of  the  Lord:  I  saw  the  Lord 
(Jehovah)  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all  the  host 
of  heaven  standing  by  him;  **  and  ver.  21':  **  And 
there  came  forth  a  spirit  (one  of  the  host),  and 
itood  before  the  I»rd  and  said,**  etc  That  Jeho- 
vah is  styled  ^  the  Lord  of  hosts  **  with  reference 
to  his  supremacy  as  the  sovereign  of  myriads  of 
sngeb  as  well  as  of  men,  is  evident  from  the  paral- 
lelMffi  of  various  passages.  Thus  in  Ps.  ciii.  20, 
il :  »*  Bleas  Jehovah,  ye  his  angeltj  that  excel  in 
•trvngth.  Bleas  Jehovah,  all  ye  his  hosts;  ye  min- 
isters of  his,  that  do  his  pleasure.'*  Assuredly  the 
snuiea  of  Israel  eannot  be  intended  here,  or  the 
lUn  which  appear  on  the  &ce  of  the  heavens. 
So  in  I's.  cxlviii.  2:  '*  Praise  ye  him,  sU  his  angelif 
praise  ye  him,  all  his  hotUJ*^  As  to  the  existence 
cf  such  orden  of  superhuman  beings,  the  angel- 
ology  of  the  0.  T.  agrees  precisely  with  that  of  the 
K.  T.  (see  Luke  IL  13;  MatL  xxri.  63;  Bev.  xix. 
U).     [Ahokls.] 

It  is  said  under  Sabaoth  that  the  name  is 
Imnd  in  the  I^lish  Bible  only  in  Rom.  ix.  29  and 
Jsaaes  t.  4.  It  is  found  in  Uiose  passages  because 
the  Greek  is  K^pios  Xafia&9>  It  may  be  added 
that  In  the  Sept  translation  of  1  Samuel  and 
bsbh  the  ctpressiou  is  generally,  *•  The  Lord  of 
%d»o4h;**  while  always  in  2  Samuel,  firequently 
.  t  Jcnmiah  and  throughout  the  Minor  Prophets, 
Il  Is  Pamiokraior,  <«  the  Almighty  *'  or  '« all-ruling.*' 
In  the  iMtin  Vulgate  **  Sabaoth  *'  appeara  in  the 

01  T.  only  in  Jer.  xL  20,  while  in  the  prophets  the 
asasl  equivalent  is  Domimu  exercitmtm  and  /)oi»- 
MBH  or  Dem  viitutrnm  in  the  Psalnu.  In  Rom.  ix. 
»  and  James  ▼.  4»  the  Vulgate  foUowi  the  Greek 
lixt  (On  this  topic  see  Ph>f.  Plumptre  in  Sun- 
iof  Jlagagku,  Dec  1368;  and  CEhler  in  Hersog's 
Real^Etiegk.  viiL  40(M04.)  U. 

TU3AIi  (b^m  [see  below];  b^  in  (3en. 
L  9;  Eb.  xxxiL  26,  ifxii.  1:  9o04k,  eicept  in 
1,  when  Akz.  9ofi9p  [and  xxviL  13, 


these  Iberiaof  ^  the  east  and 
nbaieal  to  ha%v  besa  a  bianeh 
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wbcR  Bom.  4i  e6fartura,  Alex,  ra  aufivtur-a]'' 
TkMbnl,  but  in  Is.  Ixvi.  19,  linWi),     In  the  an- 
cient ethnological   tables  of  (^esis  and  1  Chr. 
Tubal    is    reckoned   with    Javan   and    Meshcch 
among  the  sons  of  Japheth  (Gen.  z.  2;  1  Chr. 
i.  6).     The  three  are  again  associated  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  T^rre; 
Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  brought  sUves  and 
copper  vessels  to  the  Phoenician  markets  (Ez.  zxvii. 
13).     Tubal  and  Javan  (Is.  Ixvi.  19),  Meshoch  and 
Tubal  (Eb.  xxxii.  26,  xsxrili.  2,  3,  xxxix.  1),  wn 
nations  of  the  ix>rth  (Ez.  xxxviii.  1ft,  xxxix.  2) 
Josephus  {AnL  I.  6,  $  1)  identifies  the  descendants 
of  Tubal  with  the  Iberians,  that  is  —  not,  as  Je- 
rome wouki  understand  it,  Spaniards,  but  —  the 
inhabitants  of  a  tract  of  country,  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  Enxine  Seas,  which  nearly  corresponded 
to  the  modem  Georgia.^    This  approximates  to 
the  view  of  Bochart  {Phaleg,  iii.  12),  who  makes 
the  Moschi  and  Tlbareni  represent  Meshech  and 
TubaL     These  two  Colchian  tribes  are  mentioned 
together  in  Herodotus  on  two  occasions;  first,  as 
forming  part  of  the  19th  satrapy  of  the  Persbn 
empire  (iii.  94),  and  again  as  being  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes  under  the  command  of  Ariomardus  the 
son  of  Darius  (rii.  78).     The  Moschi  and  Tlbaieni, 
moreover,  are  **  constantly  assocuited,   under  the 
names  of  Mutkai  and  TuiAni,  in  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions **  (Sir  H.  Riwlinson  in  Rawlinson's  //er. 
t  535).     The  Tibareni  are  said  by  the  Scholiast 
on  ApoUonius  Khodius  (ii.  1010)  to  have  been  a 
Scythian  tribe,  and  they  as  well  as  the  Moschi  an 
probably  to  be  referred  to  that  'IHiranian  people, 
who  in  very  early  times  spread  themselves  over  the 
entire  regran  between  the  Medit4*nranean  and  India, 
the  Persisn  Gulf  and  the  Caucasus  (Rawlinson, 
//er.  i.  535).     In  the  time  of  Sargon,  according 
to  the  inseriptfens,  Ambris,  the  son  of  Khuliy% 
was  hereditaiy  chief  of  Tubal  (the  southern  slopes 
of  Taurus).     He  **had  cultivated  reUtions  with 
the  kings  of  Musak  and  Vararat  (Meshech  and 
Ararat,  or  the  Moschi  and  Armenia)  who  were  in 
revolt  against  Assyria,  and  thus  drew  upon  himself 
the   hosUlity  of  the  great  king**    {ibid,  i.  169, 
note  3).     In  former  times  the  Tibareni  were  prob- 
ably more  important,  and  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni, 
Meshech  and  Tubal,  may  have  been   names  by 
which  powerful  hordes  of  Scythians  were  known  ta 
the  Hebrews.     But  in  history  we  only  hear  of 
them  as  pushed  to  the  furthest  limits  of  their  an- 
cient settlements,  and  occupying  merely  a  strip  of 
coast  along  the   Euxinc     T^ir  neighbora  the 
Chaldeans  were  in  the  same  condition.     In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni  were 
even  more  closely  connected  than  at  a  later  period, 
for  in  Xeoophon  we  find  them  separated  by  the 
Macrones  and  Mossynoeci  {Anab,  v.  5,  §  1;  Plhi.  vi 
4,  ^ ).     The  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  Tibareni 
are  extremely  difficult  to  determine  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy.     After  a  part  of  the  10,000  Gieeki 
on  their  retreat  with  Xenophon  had  embarked  at 
Cerasus  (perhaps  near  the  modem  Kerammn  i>ei*e 
jSiI),  the  rest  marched  along  the  coast,  and  sooa 
came  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Mossynoeci  {Annb» 
T.  4,  %  2).    They  traversed  the  country  oeeupied 
by  this  people  in  eight  days,  and  then  came  to  the 
Chalybes,  and  after  them  to  the  Tibareni.     The 
eastern  limit  of  the  Tibareni  was  therefore  aboul 
80  or  90  miles  slonir  the  coast  W.  of  Oc 


ef  this  widely'«iH«ad  ToraniaD  ftmily.  knonn  n* 
BsbNwa  m  Tp*>iI  (  W4h»  .a/U  d.  Qm,  %  18). 
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IW  days'  nweli  tiuoqgh  TibMvae  bitNight  the 
Gnekt  to  Cotjon  (Anab.  r.  5,  $  3).  and  they  were 
ekogetber  three  deyi  in  peMing  through  the  eoan- 
try  (Died.  Sic.  ziv.  80).  Now  from  C.  Jaaoniooi 
to  Boon,  aeconliug  to  Arrien  {PtripL  16),  the 
dialMice  wu  00  stMiiA,  90  more  to  Cotyoim,  and  60 
ftom  Cotyoia  to  the  river  Melanthiua,  malung  in 
«U  a  eoait  line  of  240  itadia,  or  three  dayi*  mtfch. 
FMfieMor  Rawlineon  {Htr.  ir.  181)  coi^jecturet  that 
the  Tibareni  oocupiad  the  ooatt  between  Cape  Ya- 
90fim  (Jaaonium)  and  tlM  River  Melanthios  (Afe&l 
Irmnk)y  bnt  if  we  follow  Xenopboui  we  muat  plaoe 
fioon  a*  their  weetem  bonndar)',  one  day*B  mareh 
fttiin  Cotyore,  and  their  eastern  limit  mnst  be 
suught  somi  10  miles  east  of  the  Mtht  Jrmak, 
perhaps  not  lar  from  the  modem  Aptat*^  which  is 
8^  hoiin  from  tliat  river*  The  anonymous  author 
of  the  Periplus  of  the  Euzine  says  (38)  that  the 
Ttbareni  formerly  dwelt  west  of  Cotyom  as  fiv  as 
PoleoKMiium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  PouUmam  dkot, 
14  miles  cast  of  FaUdk. 

In  the  time  of  Xenopbon  the  Hbsreni  were  an 
mdependent  tribe  {Anab.  rii.  8,  §  25).  Long  be- 
fore tins  they  were  subject  to  a  number  of  petty 
ehiefs,  which  was  a  principal  element  of  their  weak- 
ness, and  rendered  their  sul^ugatioa  by  Assyria 
more  easy.  Dr.  Hincks  (quoted  by  Uawlinson, 
Herod,  L  880,  nets  1)  has  found  as  many  as  twenty- 
four  kings  of  the  Tuplai  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tions. They  are  said  by  Apollonius  Rhodius  to 
have  been  rich  in  ikwks  {Arg,  ii.  877).  Tlie  traffic 
in  slaves  and  vessels  of  copper  with  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Tubal  supplied  the  mariceU  of  Tyre  (Es. 
sxvii  13)  ttiU  farther  oonneets  them  with  the 
Tibareni.  It  is  well  known  that  the  rqgions  bor- 
dering on  the  Pontus  £uxinus  furnished  the  most 
eeauUful  skves,  and  that  the  slave  traffic  was  an 
soctensive  branch  of  trade  among  the  (}appadocians 
(Polyb.  iv.  88,  $  4;  Hor.  £p.  I  6,  80;  Pen.  8at 
vi.  77;  Hart  Ajp.  vi.  77,  z.  76,  Ae.).  The  copper 
of  the  MoesyncBci,  the  neighbon  of  the  Tibaraii, 
was  celebreted  as  being  extremely  bright,  and  witb- 
eat  any  admixture  of  tin  (Arist  De  Mir.  AvaculL 
p.  62);  and  the  Chalybes,  who  lived  between  these 
tribes,  were  k>ng  famous  for  their  craft  as  metal- 
smiths.  We  must  not  forget,  too,  tiie  copper-mines 
•f  Chalvar  in  Armenia  (Hamilton,  Ai,  Min,  L 178). 

Tlie  Anbic  Vereion  of  (xen.  x.  8  gives  Chctasan 
Mid  China  for  Hesheeh  and  Tubsl;  in  Eusebius 
4m  Bochart)  they  are  lUyria  and  Thessaly.  The 
A'abnndisU  ( Yoma^  fol.  10,  8),  aoeording  to  B&. 
Aart,  define  Tubal  as  **the  home  of  the  Umnd 

Op'^^S'lH)/*  whom  he  is  inclined  to  identify  with 
the  Huns  (PhaUg,  iii.  12).  They  may  perhaps 
lake  their  name  ftom  Oenoe,  the  modem  Utneh,  a 
town  un  the  south  eoast  of  the  Bhck  Sea,  not  far 
from  Cspe  Tasoun  (iTaaonium),  and  so  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  Tibsreni.  In  the 
Targum  of  R.  Joeeph  on  1  Chr.  (ed.  Wilkins) 

S^^S'^n^l  Is  given  as  the  equivalent  of  Tubal,  and 
Wilkins  renden  it  by  Bitbynia.  But  the  reading 
in  this  passage,  as  wdl  as  in  the  Tsrgums  of  Jeru- 
Mlem  and  of  Jonathan  on  Gen.  z.,  is  too  doubtlbl 
«  be  followed  as  even  a  traditional  authority. 

Vt  •  A.  W^. 

TU3AL-0A1N  0^i2  ^5^1  [sse  below]: 
I  •^3«x:  lybaUnhi),  The  son  of  Lameeh  the 
cMuite  by  his  wife  ZUlah  (Gen.  iv.  22).  Ho  is 
tailed  **  a  furbisber  of  every  cutting  instrument  oi 
lofpsr  and  iron."    Hm  Jewish  legend  of  later  times 
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him  with  his  fisther's  song. 
bUnd,**  says  the  story  as  t<M  by  Bariii.  ««aad 
Tubal-Cain  was  leading  him;  and  he  saw  Caoi, 
and  he  appeared  to  him  like  a  wiU  beasi,  to  1m 
told  his  father  to  draw  his  liow,  and  be  slew  lona. 
And  when  he  knew  that  it  was  Caia  hb  aaeeaboff 
he  smote  his  liaods  together  and  strwek  his  eon 
between  them.  So  he  slew  him,  and  his  wiiei 
withdraw  from  him,  and  he  ennriKates  then.** 
In  this  story  Tubal-Cam  is  the  ''young  nms  **  of 
the  song.  Bashi  apparently  eoiiaidcia  the 
of  Tubal-Cain  as  an  appelhtive,  for  he 
dirsctor  of  the  works  of  Cain  Ibr  makk^ 

of  war,  and  eonneeU  « Tubal**  with  bsH.  udAH, 
to  season,  and  so  to  prepare  skillfully.    He  appesn 

to  have  pointed  it  V^Hn,  ftfef,  which 
to  here  been  the  reading  of  the  XJOL.  and 
Josephus.  Aeoording  to  the  writer  kai  meotioned 
{AnL  i.  %  $  2),  Tobol-Oauii  was  distimcnisfaed  fai 
bu  prodigious  strcogth  and  his  suceese  in  war. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  is  extremely  oheeare 
Hasse  {EftttltdmngtH,  ii.  87,  quoted  bj  Knobel  en 
Gen.  iv.  22)  Mentifkee  Tnbnl^Cain  with  Ynfean: 
and  Buttmann  {MyUkcL  i.  164)  not  etily  eompans 
these  namca,  bnt  adds  to  the  comparison  the  T«X- 
X<i^v  of  Rhodes,  the  first  worken  in  copper  and 

iron  (Strabo,  xiv.  054),  and  Dwafinn,  the  ^ 

smith  of  the  Scandinavian  mythokgy. 
ptopoeed  to  consider  it  a  hybrid  word,  eoa| 

of   the  Pers.  Jo  a^t  f^jpoi^  iron  sbg,  or 

and  the  Arab.  L^y^t  iba"S  e  smith;  bnt  thii 

etymoh)gy  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  Scytbiaa 
race  Tubal,  who  were  copperamiths  (Es.  xxvii.  18) 
naturuUy  suggest  themselves  in  oonncetioii  witk 
Tubal-Cain.  W.  A.  W. 

TUBIB'NI  (Tov/Mim:  Alex.  Tev/lciMc:  TV 
hianai).  The  «*  Jews  called  Tnbicni  **  lived  abooA 
Charax,  760  stadia  from  a  strondy-fevtified  eit} 
called  CaspU  (2  Msec.  xU.  17).  llwy  were  dcfobi 
less  the  same  who  are  daewfaere  nentksied  as  Bring 
in  the  towns  of  Toubkm  (A.  V.  Tobib),  which 
sgain  is  probably  the  sane  with  the  Tos  of  tbi 
Okl  Testament.  G. 

•  TUMULT,  Ifsik  ▼.  88.    [Mourxibo.] 

•  TUBBANS.    [BomiBTB.] 

TURPENTIKE-TKEE  {r^fupB^f,  r^ 
fittSos*  terebinihtu)  occure  only  once,  namely,  h 
the  Apocrypha  (Kodus.  xxiv.  16),  where  wisdom  is 
compared  with  the  **  turpentine-tree  that  streteheth 
forth  her  branches.**  The  T€p4fiur$os  or  rd^pur^ 
of  the  Greeks  is  the  Pittacia  terebnUAvt,  terebinth- 
tree,  common  m  Palestine  and  the  East,  supposed 

by  some  writen  to  represent  the  iUtk  (TV^)  of 
the  Hdirew  Bible.  [Oak.]  The  terebinth,  tbe«^ 
not  generally  so  conspicuous  a  tree  in  Pehetiiu  ss 
■ome  of  the  oaks,  ooessionany  grows  to  a  hmgt 
riM.  See  Robinson  (B.  H.  U.  222, 228),  who  tim 
speaksof  it.  •^The  Botm**  (the  Arabic  imiiie of 
the  terebinth)  *«  is  net  an  evcrgmn,  ae  oilen  refi» 
sented,  but  its  smaU  lanoet-^hapod  leaves  fidi  ia 
the  autumn,  and  are  renewed  m  tba  spring.  Tbt 
flowen  are  small,  and  foOowed  by  snaiUlo>val  beniss 
banging  in  elustsn  ftom  two  to  five  inelies  Isuc 
resembling  much  those  of  the  rine  when  the  ferapei 
are  Just  set  From  incisions  in  the  tnmfe  tbesv  a 
said  to  flow  a  sort  of  transparent  baimm, 
'  toUng  'a  %«7  pure  and  fine  speeiss  of  f  1 


B  1^  thit  imdtict  of  tlic  butml"  Ths 
Hntinlb  bdcngi  h>  Un  Nil.  Order  AnacnrdiactiB, 
tki  phoU  of  which  ocdn  gtnenll;  conUia  minoiu 
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kept  In  *  itMa  of  frea  domHtlaliaD ;  but  briag 
eitniutlj  DDDifniw,  ud  iwrting  npediilt;  to 
fcudens  for  nLdlficA^onf  itm  jQung  might  buUj  bt 
[oiind  wid  cBpCund  b;  thoM  who  did  Dot  nta  fat- 

igeoM. 

ii  not  improbable  tlut  tfaa  p*la>-don  (IWter 


in  Uw  wiklnnew,  for  It  ii 
then  whcmtr  the  palm-tree 
IT  cultinted.  In  mort  df 
the  «■(■  of  North  Africa  and  Atabii  ernj  lite  ]m 
the  home  of  two  or  threo  pain  of  Iheer  tame  and 
elegant  birdi.  In  (he  crown  of  manj  of  the  data- 
'  ill  n«et*  are  plaotd  tugelheri  and  th* 
frequentlf,  in  a  palm-grove,  b 


TUBTLB.  TURTLE-DO VB  <~tTn,  Hr: 
tfrfir :    An'tw :    gaoenllj   in   eoonntiou    wtlh 

rrj'T,  ySnUi,  "dove").  [DovB-l  The  nune  ii 
l^ioaetic,  cridenUj  derired  bt>ra  the  plaintiTe  cooiug 
ol  the  Urd.  The  turtlHhne  OMun  lint  in  Scrip- 
Ian  in  Gen.  it.  9,  where  Abram  ie  eomnuuided  to 
ib-  it  along  inth  other  udiGnea,  and  with  a  joung 
PW™>  (^13.  $&iU).  In  the  Leritieal  law  a  pair 
iS  tortle-doTts,  or  of  joung  pigeoni,  are  conilantlj 
pnMribed  aa  a  lubstitute  [or  tfaoae  who  were  too 
poor  U>  proride  a  lamb  or  a  kid,  and  then  bird* 
nre  admiinble  either  ai  treapau,  tin,  or  buml- 
oAriog.  In  one  initance,  Ihe  cow  of  a  Nuarita 
haling  been  accideiitallT  deftled  bj  ■  dead  bod^.  t 
pair  uf  turtl»4J0Tei  or  jtHjng  pigeooe  were  «peciHllj 
■^oioed  (Num.  ti.  10].  It  waa  in  aocordanoe  with 
'iu  pmriiion  in  I«t.  ili.  6  that  the  mother  of  our 
Laid  made  Uie  During  for  her  purification  [t.nke 
iL  M).  Daring  the  eaHy  pariod  of  Jewiih  hiitorj, 
there  ii  an  eridence  of  anj  otlter  biid  noept  the 
pi^eeti  luting  been  domcatiotad,  and  up  to  the 
Ilroe  of  3(domon,  who  maj,  wiih  tba  peao«k,  hare 
BtradtKol  other  galliuaeeout  blidi  from  India,  It 
m  prohaMy  the  otily  poultry  known  to  the  InaeL- 
.ja.  To  thti  day  enormoue  qnantitiea  of  [dgeona 
(a  kept  in  dure  tota  in  all  the  towni  and  tillaicca 
.f  FUestina,  and  eereral  of  Ihe  fuicy  rKe>  ao  liunil- 
•r  in  Uiii  oaontry  have  been  tnced  to  be  of  Syriar 
jrigin.  The  oflmng  of  two  young  pigtom  mmt 
iBTa  been  one  euily  within  the  reach  o(  the  pooro^ 
■iBd  tb*  oBkro-  ma  aecepKd  acoording  to  that  be 
kid,  and  rut  acoording  lo  that  he  bad  not.  Tba 
alinleifcxi  of  a  pair  of  tartle-dovea  WM  perbapi 
t  yet  (brtlMr  oonecaakm  lo  extreme  porerty .  fee, 
■iks  the  pigeon,  the  Utrtla,  liom  lie  minnlorr 
'       never  yet  beai 


ui,  Ten 
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,ving  fi 


nualderable  IDpiilj 


Fnim  lU  habit  of  firing  for  life,  and  ila  fid^tj 
for  iti  mate.  It  was  a  aymlMil  of  purity  and  an  ap- 
propriate oflering  (eomp.  Plin.  N'lL  fliit.  a.  bS) 
The  rezuUr  tnigration  of  tlw  turtle^dore  and  it* 
return  in  apring  are  alluded  to  in  Jer.  rili.  T,  "  Hn 
turtle  and  Uie  eraoe  and  the  awallow  obKrre  Uw 
time  of  their  eomiog;"  and  Cant.  ii.  11, 12,  "The 
winter  b  paat  .  .  .  and  the  roiea  of  the  turtle  ii 
heard  in  our  land."  Bo  PEny,  •■  Hyeme  mutii, 
a  Ten  Tocalibui;"  and  AriiL  Hut.  An.  \i.  g, 
"  Turtie-doTea  iprnd  the  lumnier  In  c<^  eountrira, 
the  winter  in  warm  oota."  Although  eUawhere 
(vlii.  fil  he  makei  it  hibetTule  (.^\,7i.  Then  la, 
indeed,  no  more  gmteful  fnd  of  the  return  of 
ipting  ill  Hedlteitaiieaa  oountriea  than  the  roloa 
of  the  turtle.  One  of  tbe  fint  Idrdi  to  migrate 
northwudt,  the  turtle,  while  other  longrten  an 
beard  chiefiy  in  the  morning,  or  only  at  inltmli, 
immediately  on  ita  arrival  poun  forth  i^m  eret^ 
garden,  grove,  and  wooded  hill  ita  melancholy  yet 
aoothing  ditty,  unceaiingly  ftoia  early  dawn  till 

iiet.    It  ii  Irom  ill  plaintive  note  doubtkes  that 

vid  in  Pa.  liiiv.  19,  pouring  fbtth  hii  lament  <a 
God,  compsrai  hlnuelf  b)  a  turtb-doni. 

From  the  abundance  of  the  dote  titba  and  their 
Importance  at  an  artlele  of  fbod,  the  anelent*  dia- 
criniinaled  the  •pacin  (rf  MnirAida  more  acea- 
nitely  than  of  many  ethere.  Ariitotle  enumeeati 
five  Bpeciee,  which  are  not  all  eaey  of  identifloation, 

inhabit  Greece.  In  Paleatine  tbe  number  oftpeeiei 
is  probably  greater.  Bealdea  tbe  mk-doia  {Co- 
lumb'i  Uvin,  L.),  very  common  on  all  the  rocky 
pirts  of  the  coail  and  in  the  inland  rarinea,  whs* 
it  renniini  throughout  ttie  year,  and  from  which 
all  the  varietiea  of  tbe  dameelio  pigeon  are  derived, 
tbe  ring-dore  ( CvittnJxi  paiumbut,  L.  ]  frequcnte  all 
the  wooded  diatriot*  of  the  oountij.  The  itock- 
dove  ( Colambn  aura,  L )  ii  aa  generally,  but  OKX« 
sparingly  diatrihu  ted.  Another  ipeciea,  alEad  eitbv 
to  thU  or  to  Colwnbn  Una,  haa  been  obaerved  Id 
the  vnltay  of  the  Jordan,  perbapa  OJ.  iiaconata, 
Vig.  3ae;5u,ToLi.  p.as.  The  lurtle^loiie  ( rurbir 
nuritut,  [-1  ii,  aa  haa  been  atatad,  niott  abundant, 
and  in  the  tallej  <^  the  Jordan  an  allied  apanrit 
the  palm-dove,  or  Egyptian  turtle  ( Tiiiliir  ^gjfff- 
(mcK.,  Temm.),  i»  byDonM»n.uiicomnion.  Thii 
bird,  moat  abundant  among  the  palin-traM  in  ^[jpt 
and  North  Africa,  1>  dittliiguiihed  ftom  the  com- 
mon turtle-dot*  by  ita  ruddy  chettnut  color,  Ita  k»g 
tail,  Binaller  die,  and  the  abaenoe  of  tlis  ooOar  on 
tbe  neck.  It  dciee  not  migrate,  but  from  the  ^m- 
ikrity  of  lu  note  and  habilt,  it  ia  net  pnlnblr  thai 
it  waa  dialingviahed  b;  the  andeutt.    llw  t>mt 
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gtlada,  Iflaua.l 

without  ■Hthoritj,  t 
Pileitluc.  iXher  ipMiM,  M  Uh  well  k 
■nd  Ion  (7W(uriuorin,  L)  hua  b 
ncUj  indudtd  m  ottitti  of  S;tu.        I 


whom  m  ehHrg«  U 
ID  lou  iniuince  uuA  of  ^trdiui  or  owneer  ol 
eblldnn  who  ura  tin  bein  of  propwtj,  while  tlw 
UKcinUd  Unu  gjjroi^fiai  linglH  out  thote  unone 
tbt  ovtneen  who  ivfculata  the  pKuuiiirf  iflkin  of 
the  ntalc-  Tht  betttr  ktih  of  the  latUr  terra  li 
■tt«w»rdi"  aiKt  not  "govtmoti"  (A.  V.).     See 


Ij  W» 


:,  l/rbtr  < 


I  Br.t 


p.  33B.  The  A.  V.  feUowi  the  uilendent  EoRliih 
nnioiK,  eiiept  Wjcliffc't.  S««  Rt-mytt  m  flm- 
itrmst,  etc.,  AM.  B<ici-n,  iiii.  139.  U. 

TYCH'ICDS  (Tixi"i  [/<"*"■'"-'])■  A""- 
puiion  of  Sl  Paul  on  lume  of  bi*  Joumeji,  and  one 
of  hia  feUow-laborcn  id  Um  Kork  of  tbe  Goapel. 
ie  ia  nientionccl  in  Gia  aeparatc  booki  of  the  New 
falameiit,  and  in  lijur  oaaea  aiplicitl)',  in  the  filth 
rar;  piobablj,  be  ia  oonnected  with  the  diatriot  of 
Aaia.  (1.)  In  Act*  ii.  4,  be  appean  aa  OM  of  tlioaa 
rba  auniupaiited  tbe  Apoatle  Ibrough  a  longer  or 
Acrter  portion  of  bb  retum^journej  froni  the  third 
nliuonarir  circuit.  Hoe  be  ia  eiprcaiij  called 
[Till  lYc^imua)  'Aauu-ii;  but  while  Tiophimua 
mnt  Bith  a  PtuI  to  Jeruaakm  (Acta  iii.  39), 
rvcliieui  wat  lt&  bebind  in  Aaia,  probahlj  at 
Uiletua  (Acta  ii.  IS.  SB).  (9.)  How T}chicni  waa 
cnplujed  In  the  lnt«rvat  before  St.  I'aul'a  6nt  im- 
|i  lonnHnt  we  cannot  Idh  but  in  that  inipriaon- 
IDSiL  he  wu  with  the  Apoatle  ait^n,  aa  we  we  Irooi 
Col.  iv.  T,  8.  Hen  he  ia  apoken  of,  not  onlj  aa 
"  a  beloved  lirotlier."  but  aa  "a  faithful  nili^ialer 
uid  Mbii  Kniiit  in  the  Laid ;  "  azid  he  ia  (o  make 
lurowii  t<j  tlio  Colnulana  tbe  pcetent  circumatanoi 
if  the  Apoetle  (ri  jtot*  iui  rim  -fttplru).  and 
'«  hrini;  comrort  to  the  Coloniani  themaeliea  (In 
vuojEaAfffp  rif  nofiilai  tfimy)-  Frotn  thia  we 
pllwr  (but  dilijpeDt  Kttin  and  nrm  Cbriitiu 
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QmpeUiT  woe  two  (aturci  of  tje  Hlb  aad  ebar- 
MUr  of  Tjchicna.  ColoMe  waa  In  Au;  but  frm 
tin  fact  that  of  OixeiDiua,  who  i*  mecti  mei  ia- 
nedUtdj  aftenaidi,  it  It  aaid,  St  im-w  i{  faiw'. 
whereea  T^chlcui  Ii  not  to  atjled,  we  ntanilljiD 
ttr  that  tbe  btter  waa  not  a  naUre  <rf  IhU  dtj 
Then  two  nien  were  doubttaa  liie  bcann  both  uf 
Ihia  letter  and  the  (oUowiug,  aa  woD  aa  tlut  U 
Philanon.  (3.)  Tbe  language  acaoemii^  Tjctim) 
Id  ^.  T.  II.  32.  ia  icrj  almiiar,  thoueh  not  ci- 
aotlj  in  the  aanie  wonla.  And  It  b  the  more  itu- 
portant  t^  Dotloe  thia  fUaage  carefnUr,  bflcauae  it 
ia  the  00I7  peiwniJ  aliuakm  in  the  epU^  and  ia 
of  KHue  conaldenhle  value  aa  &  aubaidiarj  arpiEneDl 
far  ita  autbeotkitf.  If  Ihia  ■■■  e  (arcukr  letttr, 
Tjehkua,  who  ban  11  ooinmiaalai  to  Cokiaac  and 
who  waa  probAbty  wefl  knowa  in  varioua  parti  of 
the  pn>vinoe  tjt  Alia,  would  be  a  tttj  proper  paacn 
toaee  the  letter  dulj  delivntd  and  mA.  (i.)  The 
next  ntaeocee  are  In  the  Parforal  EfHafJaa,  the  lirtt 
in  ehronologiol  order  being  Tit.  ilL  IS.  Hen  St. 
Paul  (vritiui;  poeiiblj  Ihini  Ephcnt)  *hj»  Ibat  it 
ii  probable  he  niaj  aend  Tjebioua  to  Crate,  aboat 
tbe  time  Hben  he  himaelf  goea  to  Nieopotia.  (B.)  In 
S  Tim.  ir.  13  (writtoi  at  Rom  duiii^  tlw  aeDODd 
inipriaonmecitl  l»  aaja,  ''I  am  benwHh  aending 
Tjicbicua  to  Epheaua."  At  Init  it  am  ana  Dstuisl, 
with  Dr.  Woidiwiath,  bd  to  render  Aw^orcJka, 
though  Bp.  EUicott'B  inggaitioti  ta  (bo  wnlh  ecn- 
aidaing,  that  tbla  miaaioD  maj  hare  been  eoaiieeted 
with  tbe  carrying  of  the  /rtl  epiatK  (See  their 
uolea  OL  tbe  pMeago.)  HoweTcr  thia  intjr  be,  we 
diadple  at  the  end,  aa  w«  aa«  him  at  ibr 
beginning,  connected  kicallj  whh  Aaia,  while  abo 
iipcratjng  with  St.  Paul,  We  ban  do  aotlwitic 
Inliimatioii  conecmlng  T^lcna  in  anj  period 
inbanjnatit  to  Ihcae  Be*  Serii^iml 
notice*.  The  traditloa  vhieh  pUoei  him  aliavarda 
iahop  of  Chalcedoa  in  BithjniK  la  appveottj 
I  Tslue.  But  there  ia  mtioh  tKobalnlitj  in  the 
conJectun  (Stanlej'i  CottuMihu,  U  ed.  p.  193) 
that  1>chlcut  waa  one  of  the  two  "  bnthitn " 
(TrophiniOB  being  tbe  other)  who  wtre  MetnleltJ 
with  Titui  (3  Cor.  ciU.  IS-M)  in  oondoet])«  tbe 
buiineat  of  tbe  coUection  lor  the  poor  ChriMiaiu  n 
Judea.  Aa  argumcota  (Or  thia  tIcw  we  maj  pwai- 
tion  the  aaiociation  with  Tlvphimua,  the  prolabilitr 
that  both  wen  ^dwana,  tbe  oecttnaus  of  both 
namea  in  the  Beoood  Epiatle  to  runotbr  <aee  9  Tun. 
It.  W).  the  chronobiglol  end  grognphlcal  ^ne. 
meut  with  the  dnumataneei  of  the  third  miMint; 
Joumef,  and  the  gencnl  Ungoage  uaed  aooeeming 
IVcbiciu  in  CokJetlana  and  Ephraiana.  [Aha  ; 
EthesDi;  TbOpbivUb.]  J-  &.  H. 

TYBAN'NUB   (T^wvar    [dtvet,    Iframt]). 
The  name  of  a  man  in  wboae  acfaool  or  plan  of 
ce  Haul  taught  tbe  Ooapel  for  two  year*, 
[.  S). 


irx'Wai 


the  Utir  Giteb  (Udddl  wd  SooO. 

I.akB  appUe*  titat  tmn  to  the  u^ 
dUorium  hi  tbia  Itutanoe,  tbe  [mumption  ia  that 
Tjrannnt  hlmeelf  waa  a  Greek,  and  a  publie  laadiet 
of  philoaopbj  or  rtietorle.  He  and  Paul  mnat  hart 
eecnpled  the  room  at  dilftient  bom ;  but  wbethm 
to  i1h  Chriatlan*  or  gave  to  thn 


and  theow 

leaehlng  (l^^T?  fTI).    Bol,  to  the  (h^  piae. 
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■b  OnA  nama^  and  the  feet  that  be  b  not  meo- 
tioiKd  u  a  Jew  or  proteljte,  disagree  with  that 
nppnsition ;  and,  in  the  seooiid  plMe,  as  Paul  re- 
paired to  thia  iDan*s  school  after  ha/ing  been  com- 
pefled  to  leave  the  Jewish  s^nagogne  (Acts  xiz.  9), 
It  is  evident  that  he  toolc  this  course  as  a  means 
ef  gaining  aeeesa  to  the  heathen;  an  object  which 
lie  would  naturally  seek  through  the  cocperation  of 
soe  of  their  own  numl)er,  and  not  by  associating 
hion^  wHh  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile  adherent  of  the 
Jewish  fiutii.  In  spealdng  of  him  luerdy  as  a  cer- 
tain T^rannui  {Tupdyi^ov  rtvSs)^  Lulce  indicates 
eertaialy  that  he  was  not  a  tieliever  at  first ;  though 
i:  is  natural  enough  to  think  that  he  may  have 
breome  such  as  the  result  of  his  acquaintance  vrith 
the  Apostle.  Hemsen  {Der  Apotttl  Patthu^  p.  218) 
throws  out  the  idea  that  the  hall  may  have  be- 
longed to  the  authorities  of  the  city,  and  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  original  proprietor. 

Xl«     Om      IX* 

TYRE  f^'^S,  "ik,  i.e.  7Wr:  Typos'-  Tynis; 
Josh.  six.  29  [oi  T^pioi] ;  2  Sam.  xxiv  7 ;  Is.  zxiii.  1 ; 
Ez.  ixvi.  l&,zxvii.  2^  Ac.).  A  celebrated  commercial 
city  of  antiquity,  situated  in  Phoenicia,  on  the  east- 
ern eoast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  latitude  ddo 
17'  K.  (Admiral  Smythe's  MfdUeiTonean,  p.  469). 
Its  Hebrew  name  '*Tzdr**  sii^nifies  a  rock;  which 
wdl  agrees  with  the  site  of  Sui\  the  modem  town, 
on  a  rocky  peninsula,  formerly  au  island.  From 
the  word  »*  Txdr  **  were  derived  two  names  of  the 
city,  in  which  the  first  letters  diflbred  from  each 
other,  though  both  had  a  feature  of  their  common 
parent:  1st,  the  Aramaic  word  Tura,  whence  the 
Greek  word  Tnros,  probably  pronounced  Tyros, 
whieh  finally  prevailed  in  latin,  and  with  slight 
changes,  in  the  modem  languages  of  the  West; 
and,  idly,  Sara,  or  Sarra,  which  occurs  in  Plautus 
{Trme.  iL  6,  68,  «» purpuram  ex  Sarft  tibi  attuK"), 
and  whieh  is  fiuniliar  to  scholars  through  the  well- 
known  line  of  Tui^  «« Ut  gemm&  bibat,  et  Serrano 
donniat  ostro*'  (Creoi-^.  ii.  506;  oomp.  Aul.  Gell. 
uv.  6;  Silioa  Italicus,  xv.  203;  Juvensl,  z.  30). 
Aecording  to  a  passage  of  Probus  (ad  Virg.  Creor^. 
ii.  115),  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Grote  {flittory  o/*  Greece, 
863),  the  form  (»Sara*^  would  seem  to  have 
iccuired  in  one  of  the  Greek  epics  now  lost,  which 
"eased  under  the  name  of  Homer.  Certainly,  this 
form  aooords  beat  with  the  modem  Arabic  uame 
ofJSir. 

PALiBTTBUs,  or  Old  Tyre.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  previous  to  the  sietre  of  the  city  by  Alexander 
the  (Sreat,  Tyre  was  situated  on  an  island;  but, 
aeeording  to  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants,  if  we 
may  believe  Justin  (zi.  10),  there  was  a  city  on  the 
mainland  before  there  was  a  city  on  the  island; 
and  the  tradition  receives  some  color  from  the  name 
of  PalBtyrus,  or  Old  Tyre,  which  was  borne  in 
Greek  times  by  a  dty  on  the  continent,  80  stadia 
lo  the  south  (Strabo,  zii.  11,  24).  But  a  difficulty 
irises  in  supposing  that  Palsetyrus  was  built  before 
Tjrs,  as  the  word  Tyre  evidently  means  •*  a  rock,** 
ind  Ibw  persons  who  have  visited  the  site  of 
Pslstyrus  can  seriously  suppose  that  any  rock  on 
the  surfiMse  there  can  have  given  rise  to  the  name. 
To  esoape  this  difficulty,  Heogsteobeig  makes  the 


•  Aaeordliic  to  HModotus,  the  priests  at  Tyre  told 
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suggestion  that  Pahetyrus  meant  Tyre  that  formerly 
ezisted;  <*qun  quondam  ftiit;  **  and  that  the  name 
was  introduced  after  the  destractiou  of  the  greater 
part  of  it  by  Nebuehadnezzar,  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  part  <j  T}Te  which  continued  to  be  in  ezist 
ence  {De  rehut  Tyinoitun,  p.  26).  Movers,  justly 
deeming  this  ezphmation  unlikely,  suggests  that  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  city  en  the  mainland 
pomessed  the  island  as  part  of  their  territory,  and 
named  their  city  from  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  ishind,  though  the  island  itself  was  not  then 
inhabited  {Dng  Phdnituche  AUerthum,  rol.  ii.  pt 
i.  p.  173).  This  explanation  is  possdble;  but  other 
explanations  are  equally  possible.  Fur  eza.n3p1e,  tl« 
Phoenician  name  of  it  may  have  been  the  Old  Cityf 
and  this  may  have  been  translated  "  Palietyrus " 
in  Greek.  Or,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  mainhuid 
migrated  to  the  ishuid,  they  may  afterwards,  at 
some  time  or  other,  have  given  to  the  city  which 
they  left  the  name  of  Old  Tyre,  without  its  being 
necessarily  implied  that  the  city  had  ever  borne 
simply  the  name  of  Tyre.  Or  tome  accidental  cir- 
cumstance, now  beyond  the  reach  of  coi^ectura, 
may  ha>'e  led  to  the  name;  just  as  for  some  unao- 
countable  reason  Roma  Vecchia,  or  Old  Rome,  is 
the  name  given  in  the  Roman  Campagna  (as  is 
stated  on  Uie  high  authority  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Bun- 
bury)  to  ruins  of  the  age  of  Caracalla  situated  be- 
tween the  roads  leading  to  Frascati  and  Albaoo, 
although  there  are  no  traces  there  of  any  Old  Town, 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  is  any  historical  foundation  whatever  for 
the  name.  And  this  ag«n  woukl  tally  with  Mr. 
Grote*s  remark,  who  observes  {L  c.)  that  periiaps 
the  Phoenician  name  which  the  city  on  the  main- 
land bore  may  have  been  something  resembling 
Pahe-Tyrus  in  sound  but  not  coincident  in  mean- 
ing. It  is  important,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  this  question  regarding  Palctyms  is  merely 
arehfiolc^osl,  and  tliat  nothing  in  Biblical  history 
is  affected  by  it  Nebuchadnezzar  necessarily  be- 
sieged the  portion  of  the  city  on  the  mainland,  as 
be  had  no  vessels  with  whieh  to  attack  the  island; 
but  it  is  reasonably  oertahi  that,  in  the  time  of 
Isaiah  and  Ezeluel,  the  heart  or  core  of  the  city  was 
on  the  island.  The  city  of  T}Te  was  consecrated 
to  Heroules  (Melkarth)  who  was  the  principal  object 
of  worship  to  the  inhabitants  (Quiutus  Curtius,  iv. 
2;  Strabo,  zvi.  p.  757);  and  Arrian  in  his  History 
says  that  the  temple  on  the  island  was  the  most 
ancient  of  all  temples  within  the  memory  of  man- 
kind (ii.  16).  It  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that 
the  island  had  long  been  inhabited.  And  with  this 
agree  the  ezpressions  as  to  Tyre  being  'Hn  the 
midst  of  the  seas"  (Ez.  zxvii.  25,  26);  and  even 
the  threat  against  it  that  it  should  be  made  likt 
the  top  of  a  rock  to  spread  nets  upon  (see  Dm 
Vignoles*  Chronohgie  de  tffUtoire  Sniniey  Berlin, 
1738,  vol.  ii.  p.  25).  As,  however,  the  space  on 
the  island  was  limited,  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
population  on  the  mainland  may  have  ezeeeded  the 
popubition  on  the  island  (see  Movers,  I  c.  p.  81). 

Whether  built  before  or  later  than  Paletyrus, 
the  renowned  city  of  Tyre,  though  it  laid  claims  to 
a  very  high  antiquity  o  (Is.  zziii.  7;  Herodot.  ii. 
14;  Quintus  Cmiius,  iv.  4),  is  not  mentioned  either 

founded  on  Bfanander's  history,  that  It  was  founded 


that  their  city  had  been  founded  2,800  years  bs*   290  years  befbre  the  oommeoeemeut  of  the  buUdlof 


his  visit.  Supposing  he  was  at  Tyre  in  460  B.  c, 
Ms  would  make  the  date  of  its  ft>andatk>o  2J60  B.  o. 
fi  ss9hns  makes  the  o\ora  sober  statement,  probah^ 


ol  Solomon^  temple.  Under  any  eironmstaooes,  J<^ 
•aohus  eoold  not,  with  his  ideas  and  chronology,  have 
avcepted  the  data  of  the  Tyrian  priests ;  for  theo  Tfn 
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In  the  niad  or  in  the  Odjvey;  but  no  inflmooe 
eui  be  legitimately  drawn  flpom  thLi  fiici  as  to  the 
existence  or  non-eziftence  of  the  city  at  the  time 
when  tboae  poems  were  composed.  The  tribe  of 
Canaanites  which  mhabited  the  small  tract  of  coun- 
try which  may  be  called  Phoenicia  Proper  [Pho- 
XICIA]  was  known  by  the  generic  name  of  Sidoniaos 
(Jndg.  zTiU.  7;  Is.  zziii.  S,  4,  12;  Josh.  ziii.  6; 
Ea.  zzxiL  30);  and  this  name  undoubtedly  included 
t^rrians,  the  inhabitants  being  of  the  same  race, 
and  the  two  cities  being  less  than  90  English  miles 
distant  from  each  other.  Hence  whoi  Solomon 
•snt  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  for  cedar-trees  out  of 
LebsnoD  to  be  hewn  by  Hiram's  subjects,  he  r»- 
cilods  Hiram  that  **  there  is  not  among  us  any 
that  can  skill  to  hew  timber  like  the  Sklonians  *' 
(1  K.  T.  6).  Hence  Vii^gil,  who,  in  his  very  firrt 
mention  of  Carthage,  expressly  states  that  it  was 
founded  by  oobnists  from  T^re  {y£n,  1.  12),  after- 
wards, with  perfect  propriety  and  consistency,  calls 
it  the  Sidonian  city  {jEn.  I  677, 678,  iv.  546.  See 
Des  Yignoles,  L  c.  p.  26).  And  in  like  manner, 
when  Sidonians  are  spoken  of  in  the  Homeric 
Poems  {IL  ri.  290,  xxUi.  743;  Od.  ir.  84,  zvii.  424), 
this  might  comprehend  Tyrians;  and  the  mention 
of  the  city  Sidon,  while  there  is  no  similar  mention 
of  l^re,  would  be  fully  accounted  for —  if  it  were 
necessary  to  account  for  such  a  circumstance  at  all 
in  a  poem  —  by  Sidon's  having  been  in  early  tunes 
more  flotuisbing  than  Tyn.  It  is  worthy,  likewise, 
of  behig  noted,  that  Tyre  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Pentateuch;  but  here,  again,  though  an  inference 
may  be  drawn  against  the  importance,  no  inference 
lan  be  legitimately  drawn  against  the  existence,  of 
Tyre  in  the  times  to  which  the  Poitateuch  refers. 

In  the  Bible,  Tjn  is  named  for  the  first  time  in 
the  book  of  Joshua  (zix.  29),  where  it  is  ad^'erted 
to  as  a  fortified  city  (in  the  A.  Y.  *'  the  strong 
eity**),  in  reference  to  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe 
of  Asber.  Nothing  historical,  however,  turns  upon 
this  mention  of  Tyre;  for  it  is  indisputable  that  the 
tribe  of  Asher  never  possessed  the  Tyrian  territory. 
Accorduig  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Pentateuch, 
indeed,  all  the  Canaanitlsh  nations  ought  to  have 
been  exterminated;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  Israel- 
ites dwelt  among  the  Sidonians  or  Phcenicians,  who 
were  inhabitants  of  the  hmd  (Judg.  L  31,  82),  and 
never  seem  to  have  had  any  war  with  that  intel- 
ligent race.  Subsequently,  in  a  passage  of  Samuel 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  7),  it  is  stated  that  the  enumeratoiB 
of  the  census  in  the  reign  of  David  went  in  pur- 
suance of  their  mission  to  Tyre,  amongst  other 
eities,  which  must  be  understood  as  implying,  not 
that  Tyre  was  subject  to  David's  authority,  but 
merely  that  a  census  was  thus  taken  of  the  Jews 
resident  there.  But  the  first  passages  in  the  He- 
l)vew  historical  writings,  or  in  ancient  history  gen- 
■aUy,  which  afibrd  glimpses  of  the  actual  condition 
U  Tyn^  are  in  the  book  of  Samuel  (2  Sam.  v.  11), 
in  connection  with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sending 
oedar-^food  and  workmen  to  David,  for  builduig 
Sim  a  palace;  and  subsequently  in  the  book  cf 
Cings,  in  connection  with  the  building  of  Solomoi/s 
temple.     One  point  at  this  period  is  particulariy 


would  haw  been  tonnded  before  the  era  of  th«  Deluge. 
See  an  Instmctive  paoagtt  as  to  the  chronology  of 
Toaephos  in  Ani.  vili.  8,  $  1. 

o  It  may  be  Interesting  to  compan  the  distance 
from  which  the  limestone  was  brought  with  which  St. 
fwaVM  Oathedral  was  bulk.  It  wss  hewn  from  qnax^ 
llss  In  the  Isle  of  Portland,  and  was  sent  to  London 
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worthy  of  attentkni.  In  oontndistinetkm  from  afc 
the  other  most  celebrated  iodependcnC  oonuncfdbi 
cities  out  of  Phoenicia  in  the  ancient  and  modera 
world,  Tjn  was  a  monarchy  and  not  a  refmUie, 
and,  notwithstanding  its  merchant  prinees,  whe 
might  lutve  been  deemed  llkdy  to  &vor  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  arisioeratical  oommon  wealth,  it  oon- 
dnued  to  preserve  the  monarchical  form  of  gofvcm- 
ment  until  its  final  loss  of  independence.  Another 
point  is  the  skill  in  the  mechanical  arts  which  seema 
to  lutve  been  already  attained  by  the  Tynatm. 
Under  this  head,  allusion  is  not  specially  made  to 
the  excellence  of  the  Tyrians  in  felling  trees ;  for, 
through  vicinity  to  the  forests  of  Lebanon,  they 
would  as  natnnUly  have  become  skilled  in  thist  art 
as  the  backwoodsmen  of  America.  But  what  is 
peculisriy  noteworthy  is  that  Tyrians  had  beoorae 
workeia  in  brass  or  oopper  to  an  extent  whidi 
implies  considerable  advancement  in  art.  In  the 
enumeraticm  of  the  various  works  in  brass  executed 
by  the  Tyrian  artists  whom  Solomon  sent  for,  there 
are  lilies,  palm-treeii,  oxen,  lions,  and  cherubim 
(IK.  vii.  18-45).  The  manner  in  which  the  cedar- 
wood  and  fir-wood  was  oonve)-ed  to  Jerusslem  is 
likewise  interesting,  partly  from  the  similarity  of 
the  sea  voyage  to  what  may  commonly  be  seen  on 
the  Rhine  st  the  jvesent  day,  and  partly  aa  giving 
a  vivid  Idea  of  the  really  idiort  d»tanoe  between 
Tyre  and  Jerusalem.  Hie  wood  was  taken  in  fbata 
to  Joppa  (2  Chr.  ii.  16;  IK.  v.  9),  a  distance  of 
less  than  74  geographical  miles.  In  the  Ifediter- 
nuiean  during  summer  there  are  times  when  tha 
voyage  along  the  coast  vrould  have  been  perfectly 
safe,  and  when  the  'Fyrians  might  have  reckoned 
confidently,  especially  at  night,  on  light  winds  te 
fill  the  sails  which  were  probably  used  oo  such 
occasions.  From  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  the  distanos 
was  about  32  miles;  and  it  is  certain  that  by  tiiis 
route  the  whole  distance  between  the  two  cdebrsted 
cities  of  Jerusalem  and  l^re  was  not  move  than 
106  o  geographical,  or  about  122  English  miles. 
Within  such  a  comparatively  short  distance  (whkh 
by  land,  in  a  straight  line,  was  about  90  miles 
shorter)  it  would  be  easy  for  two  sovereigns  to 
establish  personal  reUtions  with  each  other;  more 
especially  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Sokmioo*s 
kingdom,  in  one  direction,  was  the  southern  bound* 
ary  of  Phoenicia.  Solomon  and  Hiram  may  fr»> 
quently  have  met,  and  thus  hid  the  foundations  of 
a  political  alliance  in  personal  friendabip^  If  by 
messengers  they  sent  riddles  and  problems  for  each 
other  to  solve  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  5,  §  3;  c  Afiotu 
i.  17),  they  may  previously  have  had,  on  a^cnl 
occnaions,  a  keen  encounter  of  wits  in  oonrinal  in- 
tercourse. In  this  way,  likewise,  Scdomon  may  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  Sidonian  women  who, 
with  those  of  other  nations,  seduoed  him  to  Pdy- 
theism  and  the  worship  of  Astarte  in  his  old  tLgfi 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  dreumstances  which 
may  have  occasioned  previously  the  strong  afiectrai 
of  Hiram  for  David  (1  K.  v.  1). 

However  this  mav  be,  it  is  evident  that  under 
Solomon  there  was  a  close  alliance  between  the  He- 
brews and  the  Tyrians.     Hiram  supplied  Sokimoii 


round  the  North  Foreland  up  the  river  Thamea.  The 
distance  to  London  in  a  stnU|ht  Mae  flram  the  Mestb 
Foreland  alone  is  of  itself  about  tweive  miles  giualis 
than  ttom  Tyre  to  Joppa ;  while  the  distance  firam  toe 
Isle  of  Portland  to  the  North  ForslaDd  Is  aetnally 
three  times  ss  great. 
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vitb  cedar  wood,  praekms  metab,  and  ^rarlmiflnf 
isd  gaia  him  aaifen  far  the  vojage  to  Ophir  and 
indja,  while  on  the  other  band  Solomon  gave  Hiram 
nppliea  of  com  and  oil,  ceded  to  him  some  dties, 
■oil  pennitted  bim  to  make  ttte  of  some  havens  on 
the  Bed  Sea  (1  K.  is.  11-14, 96-28,  z.  22).  These 
fincndly  relaUoDa  survived  for  a  time  the  disastrous 
sensBOQ  of  tho  Ten  IVibes,  and  a  century  later 
Abah  mamad  a  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  Icing  of  the 
SidoBiMia  (1  K.  zvi  31),  who,  according  to  Menan- 
der  (Jaeaphna,  AnL  viii.  18,  $  2),  was  daughter  of 
Itbdhal,  king  of  Tyre.  As  she  was  zealous  for  her 
nstiooal  region,  she  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
SB  an  abomination  by  the  pious  wonhippen  of 
Jehovah ;  but  this  led  to  no  special  prophetical 
dnmieiatioiM  against  T^rre.  The  case  became  dif- 
ferent, however,  when  mercantile  cupidity  induced 
the  Tyriana  and  the  neighboring  Phcenieians  to  buy 
Hebrew  captives  from  their  enemies  and  to  seU 
them  aa  s&ives  to  the  Greeks  [Phobniciaks,  iii. 
S518  6]  and  Edomites.  From  this  time  commenced 
denuneiationa,  and,  at  ilrst,  threats  of  retaliation 
(Joel  iii.  4-8;  Aukm  i.  9, 10);  and  indeed,  though 
there  mi^t  be  peace,  there  could  not  be  sincere 
fricDdahip  between  the  two  nations.  But  the  like- 
lihood of  the  denunciations  being  fulfllled  first  arose 
from  the  progressiva  conquests  of  the  Assyrian 
■lonareha.  It  was  not  probable  that  a  povivrful, 
vietoriooa,  and  ambitious  neighbor  could  resist  the 
temptation  of  endeavoring  to  sulijugate  the  small 
itrip  of  bnd  between  the  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  so 
maignificant  in  eztent,  but  overflowing  with  so  much 
■eslth,  which  by  the  Greeks  was  cidled  Phoenicia. 
[Phcxhicia.]  Aoeordingly,  when  Shalmaneeer, 
king  of  Aaayria,  had  taken  the  city  of  Samaria, 
had  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Israel  and  carried 
ita  inhabitanta  into  captivity,  he  turned  bis  arms 
■gainst  the  Phcenician  cities.  At  this  time,  Tyre 
had  reached  a  high  point  of  prosperity.  Since  the 
idgn  of  Hiram,  it  had  planted  the  splendid  colony 
of  Carthage  (143  yean  and  eight  months,  Joeepbus 
■tya.  after  the  building  of  &k>mou's  Temple,  e. 
J^iim.  i.  18);  it  possessed  the  isUnd  of  Cyprus, 
wtth  the  valuable  mines  of  the  metal  *<  copper  **  (so 
named  from  the  island);  and,  apparently,  the  city 
sf  Skkm  was  suljeet  to  its  sway.  But  Shalmaneeer 
leems  to  have  taken  advantage  of  a  revolt  of  the 
CTprians;  and  what  ensued  is  thua  rebted  by 
Menander,  who  trsnslated  the  archives  of  Tyre  into 
lie  Greek  bnguage  (see  Joeepbus,  AfU.  iz.  14«  §  2): 
•  HolBMia  Tcijpied  36  yesrs  (over  Tyre).  This  king, 
■poo  the  revolt  of  the  KittAans  (Cyprians),  sailed 
irilh  a  fleet  against  them,  and  reduced  them  to 
sabmWon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king  of  the 
Assyrians  attacked  in  war  the  whole  of  Phoenicia, 
•fot  aoon  made  peace  with  all,  and  turned  back. 
On  thia,  Sidon  and  Ace  (a.  e.  Akk6  or  Acre)  and 
Pabetyma  revolted  from  the  Tyrians,  with  muiy 
fther  cities  which  delivered  themselves  up  to  the 
fag  of  Assyria.  Accordingly,  when  the  l^rrians 
wodd  fvl  submit  to  him,  the  king  returned  and 
ieU  upon  them  again,  the  Phoenidans  having  frir- 
aisbed  him  with  60  ships  and  800  rowers.  Against 
these  the  Tyrians  sahed  with  12  ships,  and,  dhh 
pcning  the  fleet  oppoeed  to  them,  they  took  five 
bondnd  men  prisoners.  The  repotatkn  of  all  the 
'Hiauiis  in  Tjn  was  hence  increased.  Upon  this 
the  king  of  the  Assyrians,  moving  oflT  his  army, 
|laeed  guards  at  their  river  and  aqueducts  to  pre- 
fsoft  ti^  TVrians  from  drawing  water.  Tliis  eon- 
INaad  for  Ave  years,  and  still  the  Tyrians  held  out, 
f^f^fiagtbemselvas  with  wat«  from  wdh.*'    it  is 
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in  reftrence  to  this  siege  that  the  prophecy  ngainst 
Tyre  in  the  writings  entitled  Isaiah,  chap,  zziii. 
was  uttered,  if  it  proceeded  fimn  the  Prophet  Isaiah 
himself:  but  this  point  will  be  again  noticed. 

After  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Shalmaneeer  (whid 
must  have  taken  phu»  not  long  after  721  B.  O.), 
Tyre  remained  a  powerful  state  with  its  own  kings 
(Jer.  zzv.  22,  zzviL  3;  Ea.  zzviii.  2-12),  remark- 
able for  its  wealth,  with  territMry  on  the  mainland, 
and  protected  by  strong  fortifications  (Ea.  zzviii.  5, 
zzvi.  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  zzvii.  11;  Zecb.  iz.  8).  Our 
knowledge  of  its  condition  thenceforward  until  the 
siege  by  Nebuehaduenar  depends  entirely  on  va- 
rious notices  of  it  by  the  Hebrew  prophets;  bnft 
some  of  those  notices  ars  singuku'ly  full,  and,  csp»> 
cially,  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Esekiel  fo^ 
nishes  us,  on  some  points,  with  details  such  ss  havi 
scarcely  come  down  to  us  respecting  any  one  city  of 
antiquity,  ezoepting  Rome  and  Athens^  One  polnl 
especially  arrests  the  attention,  that  Tyre,  like  its 
splendid  daughter  Ourthage,  employed  mercenary 
soldiers  (Es.  zzrii.  10,  11).  This  hss  been  the 
genersl  tendency  in  commercial  cities  on  account  of 
the  high  wages  which  may  be  obtained  by  artisans 
in  a  thriving  community,  compared  with  the  ordi- 
naiy  pay  of  a  soldier;  and  Tyre  had  been  unable  to 
resist  the  demorsltsing  temptation.  In  its  service 
there  were  Phcenkians  from  Arvad,  iEthiopians 
obtained  through  the  commerce  of  Egypt,  and 
hardy  moontaineers  from  Persia.  This  is  the  fint 
time  that  the  name  of  Persia  occurs  in  the  remain* 
of  ancient  literature,  before  its  sons  founded  a  great 
monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  the  Chaldean  empire. 
We  may  oonceive  them  like  the  Swiss,  who,  poor, 
fidthfril,  and  brave,  have  during  many  centuriai, 
until  tlie  last  few  years,  deemed  etilistment  in 
forrign  serrioe  a  legitimate  source  of  gain.  Inde- 
pendently, however,  of  this  fact  respecting  Tyrian 
mercenary  soldiers,  Ezekid  gives  interesting  details 
respecting  the  trade  of  Tyre.  On  this  head,  with- 
out attempting*  to  ezhaust  the  sut^t,  a  few  lead 
ing  points  may  be  noticed.  The  first  question  is 
as  to  the  countries  from  which  Tyre  obtained  the 
precious  metals;  and  it  appears  that  its  gold  came 
from  Arabia  by  the  Persian  Gulf  (v.  22),  Just  as  hi 
the  time  of  Sofomon  It  came  from  Arabia  by  ths 
Red  Sea  [Ophir].  Whether  the  Arabian  mer- 
chants, whose  wealth  was  proverbial  in  Roman 
ebusical  times  (Hotmo,  Od.  i.  29,  1),  obtained  their 
goki  by  trsffic  with  AiKca  or  India,  or  whether  it 
was  the  product  of  their  own  country,  is  uncer- 
tain; but  as  far  as  the  Utter  alternative  is  coo- 
cemed,  the  point  will  probably  be  cleared  up  in  ths 
progress  of  geofogical  knowledge.  On  the  other 
band,  the  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  tin  of  1^  eans 
firom  a  very  difibrent  quarter  of  ths  worU,  namsly, 
from  the  south  of  Spain,  where  ths  PhnwiJeism 
had  established  their  settlement  of  TWihish,  or  Ttf- 
tesBus.  As  to  copper,  we  should  have  presumed 
that  it  was  obtained  ftvm  the  valuable  mines  la 
Cyprus;  but  It  is  menUoned  here  in  coqjunotioo 
with  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Mesbech,  which  points  to 
ths  districts  on  the  south  of  the  BUck  Sea,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Armenia,  in  the  southern  line  of 
the  Caucasus,  between  ths  Black  Sea  and  the  (}as- 
pian.  Ths  country  whenco  Tyre  was  supplied  with 
wheat  was  Falsstins.  This  point  has  been  afasady 
noticed  ebewhers  [pRounciAXs,  ill.  2519]  as  hslp> 
ing  to  ezplsin  why  thsrs  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  war  between  Tyre  and  the  Isnelites.  It  may 
be  sdded  thai  ths  vslus  o'  Palestine  ss  a  whss^ 
Mmlrj  to  1^  was  gisatiy  snhsnosd  by  its  pntr 
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fanitj,  M  tiicre  wm  tetnely  a  put  of  tiw  Ungdom 
of  Itrael  on  the  weat  of  the  ri?er  Jordan  wfakh  wm 
diBtaiit  mora  than  a  hundred  mika  ftt>m  that  giraat 
commercial  oity.  The  extreme  points  in  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  would  be  mmeiHiat  more  distant; 
but  the  wheat  probably  came  ftxMU  the  northern 
part  of  Palestine.  Tjre  likewise  obtained  from 
Palestine  oil,  honey,  and  balm,  bat  not  wine  appor- 
entlyf  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  grapes  and 
wine  in  Judah  (Gen.  xUz.  11).  The  wine  was  im- 
ported from  Damaseos,  and  was  called  wine  of  Hel- 
Iwn,  which  was  probably  not  the  product  of  the 
sountiy  aiiyoioinfc  the  oefebrated  city  of  that  name, 
Kat  same  from  the  neighborhood  of  Damascus  it- 
self (see  Porter's  ffandbookftn'  Syria,  vol.  ii.  p.  496 ; 
sompare  AtbeMsua,  L  61).  The  Bedawin  Arabs 
■applied  Tyre  with  lambs  and  nuns  and  goats,  for 
the  rearing  of  which  their  mode  of  life  was  so  well 
adapted.  Egyptfumishcd  linen  for  sails,  and  doubt- 
less for  other  purposes,  and  the  dyes  from  shell-Ash, 
which  afterwards  became  sueh  a  sooree  of  profit  to 
the  Tyrians,  were  imported  from  the  Peloponnesas 
(compare  the  •«  Laconicas  purpurss  "  of  Horace,  (ML 
ii.  18,  7,  and  Pliny,  U.  40).  lastly  from  Dedan  in 
the  Penian  GuU;  an  iskmd  occupied  possibly  by  a 
Phoenician  oolony,  horas  of  ivory  and  ebony  were 
imported,  which  must  originally  hare  been  obtained 
from  IndU  (Es.  zzvU.  10, 11, 22, 12«  13,  17, 18,  21, 
7,  16). 

In  the  midst  of  great  prosperity  and  wealth, 
which  was  the  natural  result  of  such  an  extensire 
trade  (Es.  zzviii.  4),  Nebuchadneizar,  at  the  bead 
of  an  army  of  the  Chaldees,  invaded  Judsa,  and 
captured  Jerusalem.  As  Tyre  was  so  near  to  Jeni- 
salem,  and  as  the  conquerors  wen  a  fierce  and  R>r- 
midable  rsoe  (Hab.  L  6),  led  by  a  general  of  un- 
doubted capacity,  who  had  not  kmg  before  humbled 
the  power  of  the  Egyptians,  it  would  naturally  be 
supposed  that  this  event  would  hare  excited  alarm 
ind  terror  amongst  the  T}Tians.  Instead  of  this 
we  may  infer  from  Eiekiel's  statement  (xxri.  2) 
that  their  predominant  feeling  was  one  of  exulta- 
tion. At  first  sight  this  appean  strsnge  and  al- 
most inconoen'abfe;  but  it  is  rendered  intelligible 
by  some  previous  events  in  Jewish  history.  Only 
84  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  com- 
menced the  celebrated  Reformation  of  Josiah,  b.  c. 
622.  This  momentous  religious  revolution,  of 
whidi  a  detailed  account  is  given  in  two  chapters 
yt  the  book  of  Kings  (2  K.  xxii.,  xxlii.),  and  which 
eannot  be  too  closely  studied  by  any  one  who  wishes 
to  understand  the  Jewish  Annals,  fully  exphins  the 
exultation  and  malevolence  of  the  l^ans.  In 
that  Refomiatfon,  Josiah  had  heaped  insults  on  the 
gods  who  were  the  ol^fects  of  Tyrian  veneration  and 
love,  he  had  consumed  with  fire  the  sacred  vessels 
used  in  their  worship,  he  had  burnt  their  images 
and  dsfiled  their  high  plaees  —  not  excepting  even 
the  high  pbee  near  Jerusalem,  which  Solomon  the 
Ariend  of  Hinun  had  buiU  to  Ashtorrth  the  Queen 
of  Heaven,  and  which  for  more  than  860  yean  had 
been  a  striking  memorial  of  the  reciprocal  good-will 
which  once  united  the  two  monarehs  and  the  two 
oations.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  hare  endeavored  to 
exterminate  their  religion,  for  in  Samaria  (2  K. 
xxiiL  20)  htf  had  shdn  upon  the  altan  of  the  high 
places  all  their  priests.  These  acts,  althoogb  in 
Ihair  ultimate  rnalts  they  may  hare  eontribated 


owing  to  this  Bsformatlon  of  Josiah  that 
Jews  wen  earrisd  Into  captivity  by  Nebo» 
agsBsntisB  had  arissa  onlslalsd  bj  Msia> 
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powftiBy  to  the«  diflbsion  of  the  Jev«sh  nHfm 
most  hare  been  regarded  by  the  l^rrisos  as  a  scries 
of  sacrilegious  end  abonunahle  outrages;  and  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  death  in  batik  of 
Josiah  at  Megiddo,  and  the  subsequent  dcatnictioa 
of  the  city  and  Tempk  of  Jerusalem  woe  hailed  by 
them  with  triumphant  joy,  as  instances  of  Diviiae 
retribution  in  human  a&in. 

This  joy,  however,  must  soon  hare  giveo  way 
to  other  fedings,  when  Nebuchadnesnr  invaded 
Phoenicia,  and  laid  siege  to  Tyre,  lliat  siege 
lasted  thirteen  yean  (Joeeph.  c  JpioiL  L  21),  and 
it  is  still  a  disputed  point,  which  wiU  be  ncAieed 
sepantely  in  this  article,  whether  Tyre  was  actnally 
tidttn  by  Nebuchadneoar  on  this  occasion.  Hov> 
ever  this  may  be,  it  is  probable  that,  on  some  teroM 
or  other,  Tyn  submitted  to  the  ChaUees.  Thk 
would  explain,  amongst  other  points,  an  expedition 
of  Aprics,  the  Pharaoh-Hopbn  oi  Scripture,  against 
Tyre,  which  probably  happened  not  long  after,  and 
which  may  hiare  been  dictated  by  obvious  mothos 
of  self-defense  in  order  to  prevent  the  naval  power 
of  Tyre  becoming  a  powerful  instrament  oi  attack- 
ing Egypt  in  tlM  hands  of  the  Chaldees.  In  ibis 
expedition  Apries  besieged  ^don,  fought  a  naval 
battle  with  Tyre,  and  reduced  the  whole  of  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  though  this  could  not  hare  hsd 
lasting  eActs  (Herod,  ii.  161 ;  Died.  L  68 ;  llorera, 
Dag  PkOmtucht  AUerthum,  vol.  iL  p.  451).  The 
rule  of  Nebuchadnessar  over  Tyre,  thoogh  reel, 
may  hare  been  Ught,  and  In  the  nature  of  on  aBi- 
ance;  and  it  may  hare  been  in  this  sense  that  Mcr^ 
bal,  a  subsequent  Tyrian  king,  was  sent  for  to 
Babyfon  (Joeeph.  c  Apion.  i.  21).  During  the 
Persian  domination  the  Tyrians  were  snldoet  in 
name  to  the  Penian  king,  and  may  hare  given  him 
tribute.  With  the  rest  of  Phoenicia,  they  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  Persians,  without  striking  a  blow; 
perhaps,  through  hatred  of  the  Chaldece;  pethapa, 
solely  from  prudential  motives.  But  their  connce- 
tion  with  the  Penian  king  was  not  slavish.  Thus, 
when  Cambyses  ordered  them  to  jean  in  an  expe- 
dition against  Carthsge,  they  refused  coni|diBnee, 
on  account  of  their  solemn  engagements  and  pa- 
rental relation  to  that  colony:  and  Cambyaeo  did 
not  deem  it  right  to  uss  foroe  toward  them  (Herod. 
iii.  19).  Afterwards  they  fought  with  Penia 
against  Greece,  and  ftmisbed  vcmels  of  war  in  the 
expedition  of  Xenes  against  Greece  (Herod,  vii. 
98);  and  Mapfin,  the  son  of  Sbom  the  Tyrian,  is 
mentioned  amongst  those  who,  next  to  the  com- 
manders, were  the  most  renowned  in  the  fleet.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  at  this  time  1^  areaos  ta 
hare  beoi  inferior  in  power  to  Sidon.  These  two 
cities  were  less  than  twenty  English  miles  distant 
fhim  each  other;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceire  that  in 
the  coarse  of  centuries  their  relatire  importance 
might  fluctuate,  as  would  be  very  poesible  in  ou 
own  countiy  with  two  neighboring  dtiea,  anch  for 
example,  as  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  It  ia  poesi- 
ble also  that  T^  may  hare  been  seriously  weakened 
by  its  long  struggle  against  Kebuchadneasar.  Un- 
der the  Fenian  dominion.  Tyre  and  Sidon  snp- 
plied  cedar  wood  ^^  to  the  Jews  for  the  boiU- 
ing  of  the  second  "taapfe;  and  this  wood  was  sent 
by  sea  to  Joppa,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem,  as  had 
been  the  osse  with  the  materials  for  the  first  TVss- 
pis  in  the  tine  of  Sobmon  (Em  fii.  7).    Us- 
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l«  IfaB  FtabM  likcwiM  Tpt  was  Tititod  hf  m 

kiiiofftei,  tem  whom  we  might  have  deriTed  tiiI- 

nUe  inlDniuitkKi  TCspecting  its  eondition  (Herod. 

a.  44).     Bui  the  information  aetuaDy  supplied  by 

bim  is  teanty,  •■  the  motive  of  his  voyage  seems  to 

hnv  besD  solely  to  Tint  the  oelebnted  temple  of 

Melksith  (the  PheeDieian  HeieuIesX  which  was  sit- 

asted  in  the  idsxl,  and  was  highly  venerated.     He 

givea  no  det«h  as  to  the  city,  and  merely  specifies 

two  eolomns  whidi  he  observed  in  tlie  temple,  one 

of  geld,  and  the  other  of  emerald ;  or  rather,  as  is 

waaonsbly  eoqjeetuxed  by  Sir  Gaidiner  Wilkinson, 

of  gieen  gkas  (RawUnson's  fferodotuB^  ii.  81,  82). 

Towardi  tha  cfese  of  the  following  oentiiry,  b.  c. 

S3S,  Tyre  waa  assailed  for  the  third  time  by  a  great 

eonqueror:  and  if  some  mioertainty  hangs  over  the 

sKge  by  Nehnchadneizar,  the  resahs  of  th^  siege 

by  Alennder  were  clear  and  andeiilable.     it  vras 

essenUal  to  the  snooess  of  his  military  plans  that 

tibe  Phcenidan  fleet  should  be  at  his  command,  and 

tlwt  he  ahovld  not  be  liable  through  their  hostility 

to  have  his  oommnnications  by  sea  with  Qrsece  and 

Maeedooi*  aoddenly  cot  off;  and  he  accordingly 

smnmooed  all  the  Phoeiiioian  cities  to  submit  to 

his  nde.     All  the  rest  of  them,  including  Andus, 

Bjbhn,  and  Sidon,  complied  with  his  demands,  and 

tlw  senncn  of  thoae  dties  in  the  Persian  fleet 

bfoofi^  awny  their  ships  to  Join  him.    Tyre  alone, 

ealeolating  probably  at  first  on  the  support  of  those 

wamen,  icfased  to  admit  him  within  its  walls  «• 

and  then  ensued  a  memorable  siege  which  buted 

seven  nonths,  and  the  success  of  which  was  the 

greateat  of  all  the  achievements  which  Alexander 

op  to  that  time  had  attempted.     It  is  not  necessary 

to  give  here  the  details  of  that  siet^,  which  may  be 

Ibcmd  in  Airian  and  Quintus  Cnrtius,  and  in  all 

f;ood  Greeinn   histories,  such  ss  those  of  Bishop 

ThirhvaU  and  Mr.  Grole.     It  may  be  sufficient  to 

ny,  that  at  that  time  Tyre  was  situated  on  an 

isiaiid  nearly  half  a  mile  fiom  the  mainland  —  that 

•*  it  was  oompleCdy  sorrounded  by  prodigious  walls, 

the  feftaest  porticm  of  which  on  the  side  frontmg 

the  mainland  reached  a  height  not  less  than  160 

ioet;  **  and   that  notwithstanding  his  persevering 

tfirta,  he  could  not  liave  succeeded  In  his  attempt, 

\f  the  harbor  of  Tyre  to  the  north  had  not  been 

ilockaded  by  the  Qrprians,  and  that  to  the  south 

■y  the  PhoBnidana,  thus  affinding  an  opportunity 

Id  Akxander  for  uniting  the  isbnd  to  the  mainland 

by  an  enorroons  aitifieia]  <*  mole.    Morsover,  owing 

to  inisnial  disturbaneea,  Carthage  was  unable  to 

sftid  any  assistance  to  its  parent  state. 

The  fanmediate  results  <i  the  capture  by  Akx- 

fere  moet  disastrous  to  it,  ss  its  brave  de- 

fenden  were  put  to  death;  and,  in  accordance  with 

the  barbaioos  policy  of  ancient  times,  80,000  of  its 

inhabitanta,  including  skvcs,  free  females  and  free 

children  were  sold  as  slaves  (Arrian,  iv.  34.  )  9; 

Diodoroa,  xviL  46).     It  gradually,  however,  recov- 

«ed  its  prosperity  throqgh  the  inmiigration  of  fh«sh 


•  That  Xjn  was  on  an  Maad,  prsfious  to  Its  slogs 
by  Akaaodff  ,  is  ooe  of  the  most  eertain  Iheta  of  his- 
ttny ;  bat  on  lamining  the  leeallty  at  the  present  dsj 

woold  snspeet  from  ezisttnit  appvaranses 
vas  aayttiing  sirtifldal  In  the  formatloo  of 
Hm  pteasnt  poninsnla. 

*  Pltaiy  the  ekler  gives  an  aeeonnt  of  the  PhAnl- 
AuBshaU-Ash  (Iz.  00,  01),  and  itatoi  that  from  the 
iugv  oasB  the  dye  was  eztraeted  alter  Caking  off  the 
«htU:   hot  that  the  small  flsh  were  eroshed  alive 

with  ths  shells.    Mr.  Wilds,  an  intslligent 
Invellar  observed  at  Tyre  numerons  nmad 


seCtlen,  though  its  trsde  is  said  to  hafs  soflbred  by 
the  vicinity  uid  rivahy  of  Alexandria.  Under  tht 
Macedonian  successors  of  Alexander,  it  shared  the 
fortunes  of  the  Sdeucidae,  who  bestowed  on  it  many 
privilegeo;  and  then  are  stiU  In  existence  coins  of 
that  epoch  with  a  Phcenidan  and  Gretk  inscrip* 
tion  (txlihel,  Doctr,  A/umnwrum  Vet.  vol.  iii.  p. 
379,  dec.;  Gesenius,  Afonumenla  Pkameia,  pp. 
202-264,  and  Tab.  84).  Under  the  Bomain,  at 
first  it  continued  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  freedom ;  for 
ilosephus  mentions  that  when  Cleopatra  preaeed 
Antony  to  include  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  a  gift  of 
Phcenician  and  Jewish  territory  which  he  macii  to 
her,  he  steadily  refused,  knowing  them  to  havf 
been  **  free  eitiee  from  their  ancestors  *'  {Ani,  s? . 
4,  $  1).  Subsequently,  however,  on  the  arrival  of 
Augustus  in  the  East,  be  is  said  to  have  deprived 
the  two  cities  of  their  liberties  for  seditious  conduct 
(J8ovA(6<raro,  Dion  CsMius,  Ixiv.  7).  Still  the 
prosperity  of  Tyre  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was 
undeniaUy  great.  Strabo  gives  an  account  of  it 
at  that  period  (xvi.  2,  33),  and  speaks  of  the  great 
wealth  whidi  It  derived  from  the  dyes  of  the  cele* 
brated  Tyrian  purple,-  which,  as  is  well  known, 
were  extracted  from  shell-fish  found  on  the  coast, 
bek>nging  to  a  species  of  the  genus  Murex.  In  the 
days  of  Kzdklel,  the  Tyrians  had  imported  purple 
from  the  Pefeponnesusj  but  they  had  since  learned 
to  extract  the  dye  for  themselves;  and  they  had  the 
advantage  of  having  sheO-fisb  on  their  coast  better 
adapted  for  this  purpose  even  than  those  on  the 
Lscedsmonian  coast  (Pausanlas,  ill.  21,  f  6).  Strabo 
adds,  that  the  great  number  of  dyeing  works  ren- 
dered the  city  unpleasant  as  a  place  (^  residence  ^ 
He  fbrther  speaks  of  tiie  houses  ss  consisting  of 
many  stories,  even  of  more  than  In  the  houses  at 
Rome  —  which  is  precisely  what  might  be  expeeted 
in  a  prosperous  fortified  eity  of  limited  area,  in 
which  ground-rent  would  be  high.  Pliny  the  £lder 
gives  additional  information  respecting  the  eity,  for 
in  describing  it  he  sa}'s  that  tlie  eircumferenoe  of 
the  city  proper  (i.  e.  the  city  on  the  peninsula)  was 
22  stadia,  while  that  of  the  whole  dty,  including 
Pahetynis,  was  19  Roman  miles  (JVinf.  UiiL  v.  17). 
The  accounts  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  have  a  peculiar 
interest  in  this  respect,  that  they  tend  to  convey 
an  idea  of  what  the  city  must  have  been,  when 
visited  by  Christ  (Matt  xv.  21;  Mark  vii.  24). 
It  was  perhaps  more  populous  than  Jerusalem 
[Jkrusalem,  U.  1320],  and  if  so,  it  was  undoubt^ 
edly  the  largest  dty  which  he  is  known  to  have 
visited.  It  was  not  much  more  than  thirty  miles 
distant  from  Nasareth,  where  Christ  mainly  lived 
as  a  carpenter's  son  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  (Matt  ii.  23,  iv.  12,  13,  18;  Marie  vi.  1).  V% 
may  readily  concdve  that  He  may  '>ften  have  gooi 
to  Tyre,  while  yet  unknown  to  the  world;  «id 
whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  as  to  the  estnft 
to  which  the  Greek  language  was  fikdy  to  ha 
spoken  at  Nasareth,  at  Tyre,  and  in  Its  neighbor- 

boles  eut  tn  the  solid  sandstoue  roek,  in  witieh  shells 
seem  to  have  been  erasbsd.  Thsy  were  perfcetly 
smooth  on  the  Inside ;  aod  many  of  Umbd  were  shapwl 
exactly  like  a  modern  iron  pot,  Iwoad  and  flat  at  th« 
bottom,  aod  narrowing  toward  the  top.  Many  of 
these  wars  llUed  with  a  bvecela  of  sImUs  ;  In  othei 
places  this  brsecia  lay  In  heaps  in  the  nd^borbood. 
All  the  shells  were  of  ooe  spsoles,  and  were  nndoabt> 
edly  the  Jferec  Thtnculut.  Sm  Itarmtivt  of  a  Toyoft 
to  Madeira^  Tnuriffty  and  abmg  Ik*  5lerss  «f  f  4# 
Mediterranean.    Dublin,  1844. 
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bood,  there  must  have  been  exeeUent  opportimiUea 
for  eonrereation  in  that  Uuigoage,  with  which  He 
Menu  to  have  been  acquainted  (Marie  vii.  26). 
From  the  time  of  Chriat  to  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  oentury,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  as 
br  as  wu  compatible  with  the  irreparaijle  loss  of 
Independence,  Tjrre  continued  in  uninterrupted 
prosperitj;  and  about  that  period  Jerome  has  on 
record  very  striking  testimony  on  the  subject, 
which  has  been  often  quoted,  and  Is  a  landmark  in 
Tyrian  history  /see  Gesenius*s  Jetaia,  vol.  i.  p. 
714).  Jerome,  in  his  Commentaries  on  Ezekiel, 
eomes  to  the  passage  in  which  the  prophet  threatens 
Tyre  with  the  approach  of  Nebuchadneuar,  king 
if  Babyk>n  (Es.  uvi.  7) ;  and  he  then,  amongst 
other  points,  refers  to  the  verse  in  which  the 
orophet  predicts  of  Tyre,  **  Thou  shalt  be  built  no 
more,**  saying  that  this  raises  a  question  as  to  how 
«  city  can  be  said  not  to  be  built  any  more,  which 
we  see  at  the  present  day  the  most  noble  and  the 
roost  beautiful  city  of  Phomicia.  **  Quodque  se- 
qui^ur:  neo  ndificaberis  ultra,  videtur  faoere  quaes- 
tionem  quomodo  non  sit  cdificata,  quatn  hodie 
eemimtu  Pkesniees  nobiUmmam  H  pulchtrrimam 
eivitatem"  He  afterwards,  in  his  remarks  on  the 
•Id  verse  of  the  27th  chapter,  in  which  Tyre  Is 
called  *•  a  merchant  of  the  people  for  many  isles," 
says  that  this  continues  down  to  his  time,  so  that 
oonimercial  dealings  of  almost  all  nations  are  car- 
ried on  in  that  city  —  **  quod  qnidem  tuque  kodU 
perseveratf  ut  omnium  pvpemodo  gentium  in  iUd 
exerceantur  commercia."  Jerome*8  Commentaries 
on  Eiekiel  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  about 
the  years  411-414  a.  d.  (see  Smith's  IHcdonnry 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography^  vol.  ii.  p.  465), 
so  that  his  testimony  respecting  the  prosperity  of 
Tyre  bears  date  almost  precisely  a  thousand  years 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezsar, 
B.  c.  688.  As  to  the  passage  In  which  Ezekiel 
states  that  Tyre  shall  be  built  no  more,  Jerome 
says  the  meaning  is,  that  **  Tyre  will  be  no  more 
the  Queen  of  Nations,  having  its  own  king,  as  was 
the  case  under  Hiram  and  other  kings,  but  that  it 
was  destined  to  be  always  subject,  either  to  the 
Chaldeans,  or  to  the  Macedonians,  or  to  the  Ptole- 
Jbies,  or  at  last  to  the  Romans."  At  the  same 
time  Jerome  notices  a  meaning  given  to  the  pas- 
sage by  some  interpreters,  that  Tyre  would  not  be 
built  in  the  last  dayt ;  but  he  asks  of  such  hiter- 
pret«rB,  "  How  they  will  be  able  to  preserve  the 
part  attributed  to  Nebuchadnezsar,  especially  as  we 
read  in  what  foUowi,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged 
Tyre,  but  had  no  reward  of  his  labor  (zzlx.  18), 
and  that  Egypt  was  given  over  to  him  because  In 
besieging  Tyre  he  had  served  the  purpose  of  (}od.'* 
When  Jerome  spoke  of  Tyre's  suljeetion  to  the 
Somans,  which  had  then  lasted  more  than  four 
hundred  years,  he  oould  scarcely  have  anticipated 
that  anoUier  sul^ugation  of  the  country  was  re- 
•srved  for  it  from  a  new  conquering  power,  coming 
.ot  from  the  north,  but  fh>m  the  south.  In  the 
I'th  century  a.  d.  took  ph^e  the  extraordinary 
Arabian  revolution  under  Mohamned,  which  has 
riven  a  new  religion  to  so  many  millions  of  man- 
kLid.  Id  the  years  683-4^8  a.  d.  all  Syria  and 
Palestine  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Antlooh,  was  con. 
quered  by  the  Khallf  Omar.  This  conquest  was 
io  complete,  that  in  both  thoee  countries  the  lan- 
guage of  Mohammed  has  almost  totally  supplanted 
the  language  of  Christ  In  Syria,  there  are  only 
three  villages  where  Syriae  (or  Aramaic)  Is  the 
vemaeukr  hoguage.    In  Palestine,  it  is  not  the 
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language  cf  a  single  native;  and  fa  JOTualeoi,  to  a 
strsAger  who  understands  what  la  involved  ia  tlus 
momentous  revolution,  it  is  one  of  the  most  aqg- 
gestive  of  all  sounds  to  hear  the  Bluessio  da0y  call 
Mohammedans  to  prayers  in  the  Arabic  language  ol 
Mohammed,  within  the  sacred  precincts  where  ooee 
stood  the  Temple,  in  which  Christ  worshipped  ia 
Hebrew,  or  in  Aramaic  (As  to  the  Syriae  lan- 
guage, see  Porter's  Handbook  for  Sfpia  amd  PaL 
estine,  voL  ii.  p.  551.)  But  even  this  wiqiwt  did 
not  eause  the  overthrow  of  Tyre.  Hie  naoet  OMen- 
tial  conditions  on  which  peace  wan  granted  to  T^rrB, 
as  to  other  Syrian  cities,  were  the  payment  of  e 
poll-tax,  the  obligation  to  give  board  and  lodging 
for  three  days  to  e%^ery  Mo^m  traveller,  the  wear- 
uig  a  peculiar  dress,  the  admission  of  Muslema  into 
the  churches,  the  doing  away  with  all  eroases  and 
all  sounds  of  bells,  the  avoiding  of  aU  inanlting 
expressions  towards  the  Mohammodau  rdigion,  and 
the  prohibition  to  ride  on  honeback  or  to  buikl 
new  churches.  (See  WeiPs  Gesehichte  der  CkaL 
iftr,  bd.  i.  81, 8S.)  Some  of  these  oooditioDS  woe 
humiliating,  and  neariy  heart-breaking;  but  if  aab^ 
mitted  to,  the  lives  and  private  propefty  of  the 
inhabitants  remained  untouched.  Aooordingly,  at 
the  time  of  the  Crusadea  Tjrre  wu  still  a  lloariab- 
ing  city,  when  it  surrendered  to  the  C^hziatians  oo 
the  27th  of  June,  1124.  It  had  eariy  been  the 
seat  of  a  Chriatian  bishopric,  and  Caasius,  bishap 
of  Tyre,  is  named  as  having  been  present  at  the 
Council  of  Ccsarea  towards  the  cPee  of  the  Ski 
century  (Rdand,  PaUtiimt,  1054);  and  now,  ia 
the  year  after  its  captiire  by  the  Cruoadcra,  WiU 
liam,  a  Frenchman,  was  made  its  arcbUsliop. 
This  srchbishop  has  left  on  record  an  aeeoont  of 
the  city,  which  gives  a  high  idea  of  its  wealth  and 
great  military  strength.  (See  WVkelmi  Tfreum 
Ifistorin,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  6.)  And  his  statements 
are  confirmed  by  Bei\}aaun  of  Tudela,  who  visited 
it  in  the  same  century.  (See  Purchases  PUgrhuBy 
ii.  1443.)  The  latter  writer,  who  died  in  1178, 
says:  *•  Nor  do  I  think  any  haven  in  the  world  to 
be  like  unto  this.  The  city  itself,  as  I  have  said, 
is  goodly,  and  in  it  there  are  about  four  hundred 
Jews,  among  whom  some  are  very  akiUful  in  diaei- 
plinary  readings,  and  especially  Ephraim  the  Egyp- 
tian Judge,  and  Bfalr,  and  Carchesona,  and  Ahca- 
ham,  the  head  of  the  univeruty.  Some  of  the 
Jews  there  have  ships  at  sea  for  the  oanae  of  gain. 
There  are  artificial  workmen  in  glass  there,  who 
make  gUss,  colled  Tyrian  ghus,  the  moat  exodlent, 
and  of  the  greatest  estimation  in  aU  eoontriea. 
The  best  and  most  approved  sugar  b  also  fboad 
there."  In  fact,  at  this  period,  and  down  to  tha 
close  of  the  13th  century,  there  was  perhapa  no 
city  in  the  known  world  which  had  stron^r  claims 
than  Tyre  to  the  title  of  the  ^  Eternal  aty,'*  if 
experience  had  not  shown  that  cities  ss  well  aa  in- 
dlriduals  were  sulject  to  decay  and  dtssolntlon. 
Tyre  had  been  the  parent  of  oobniea,  which  at  a 
distant  period  had  ei\joyed  a  long  life  and  had 
died;  anid  it  had  surrived  more  than  fifteen  fami. 
died  years  its  greatest  cohmy,  Carthage.  It  had 
outUi^  .Egyptian  Thebes,  and  Babylon,  and  an- 
cient Jerusalem.  It  had  seen  Grecian  dtles  rist 
and  fall;  and  although  older  than  them  aU.  it  was 
in  a  state  of  great  prosperity  when  an  illaatrfcnis 
Roman,  who  had  been  sailing  fh>m  iEglna  m 
M^gara,  told  Cioero,  in  Imperishable  words,  of  th^ 
corpses  or  caraases  of  eitiea,  the  opfidorum  eadam^ 
em,  by  which  in  that  voyage  be  had  becsi  is 
every  dheetioo  eneompasssd  (Ep.  nd  FamiUar.  If 
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ail  hmnng  been  ■ucrtlj'  the  bi 

robbtn  far  •sine  huDdnd  jmn  Mittr  Tjra  » 

vBJtbj  mi  (tioii^.     At  l«i^,  h 

d>*  o(  Tyre  undoubtedlj  ■    ' 


iiturj 


md  H  hilf  la  tba  hutdi  of 


>.  1291,  tiM  Sul. 
Uo  U  Egypt  uid  Dbibucib  limited  Acre,  tbcD 
bmrn  la  Euiope  bj  the  Dime  of  I'tokmiUi,  uul 
took  it  bj  itaTin  after  s  liegt  or  two  tnonthi.  Tbe 
itmlt  ma  told  in  tbe  beginning  of  tba  next  cen- 
Iny  bj  Uarinw  Sanutiu,  a  Venetian,  in  the  liil- 
Mngvord*;  "On  the  nme  daj' on  «hicli  Plole- 
Bwla  vaa  taken,  tbe  Tyriaiii,  at  mpen,  larlng 
At  dtj  emptj,  without  the  itiokB  of  a  iworii, 
withaiit  tJic  lumult  of  war,  embarked  oii  board 
tbdr  iiaai  li,  and  abandoned  the  eitjr  to  be  occu- 
pied frodj  bj  tb«r  eonquerort. 


them,  and  they  did  what  thej  ploaed."  ( LOir 
BtcTrUmmfiUUitm  C'-adi,  [ii>.  iii.  cap.  2S.') 

Thii  Wiethe  turning  point  in  tbe  biatorj  of  Tji^ 
1876  lan  after  the  i»|)tut«  of  Jrnuuleni  hj  Neb- 

the  blow.  In  (he  Bn%  half  of  the  I-lth  crntUT;  it 
wH  fiiited  bj  Sir  John  Hauiuleriile,  who  wjia, 
■peaking  of  "  Tjre,  which  ia  now  called  SOr,  here 
wM  onm  a  gnat  and  goodly  city  of  t)]e  Chriitlani: 
but  the  Sanoeni  have  datrojtd  it  in  great  part: 
and  tliey  guard  that  haveji  careruily  Ibr  leu-  of  the 
Chrietiani"  (Wright'i  AViWy  Tr-nrli  in  PnltHimt, 
p.  Ul).  About  A.  n.  IfiiO-il  it  wa.  viiiled  by 
Sutidyi,  who  nid  of  it:  "But  thi)  Dace  fainoua 
Tjre  i«  now  no  otho'  than  a  heap  of  mini;  yet 
h«i«  they  a  revFrenl  aspfct,  aiid  do  initniol  the 
penaive  beholder  with  their  eieniplary  frailty.      It 


rougboul  all  tl 


It  [wl 


Lj  Towwdi  tlw  doaa  of  tbe  tame  century,  in 
r  A.  D.,  Uaupdrdl  nyi  of  it,  "  On  tbe  north 
It  bat  an  old  IHirkiah  cutle,  batdc*  which 
•  k  nothing  ben  but  a  mere  Uahel  of  broken 
a.  [Hllan,  nulla,  etc.,  there  beiug 


vbouaekl 
oBly  a  few  poor  wT*t 


auluai 


_.■•  (Bee  HaiTit,  I'ejFnjrr 
TraviU,  li.  frifl.)  Laitly,  without  quoting  at 
bigth  Dr.  Richanl  Pococke,  who  in  1T37-W  A,  D. 
■■tad  (lee  1>ol.  I.  of  Puikertoo'a  V'oyiijrfl  ami 
TVoTcb,  p.  4T01  that,  eic«pl  aonw  janlnrieL  Chen 
Mt*  tow  other  Inhalritanti  In  Uk  dty  than  two  or 
thna  Chriatian  fiunitiea,  the  worda  ot  Haaaelqulit, 
tbe  Swediah  nalunliit,  may  be  reoorded,  ai  they 
not  the  lomat  pidnt  of  depreaaion  which  Tyn 
MOM  Is  have  roebed.  He  waa  there  in  May, 
ITU  A.  D.,  wd  bt  thai  qnki  oT  hia  liilt:  "  We 
fcl«i»ed  tha  aek-*hcn  ....  and  cuna  to  Tyn, 
Mv  callad  Ar,  wtura  w*  ky  aO  night.    None  of 


ipokeo  with  inac 


theae  eltia,  which  fbrmerly  were  hmoua,  are  n 
totally  mined  u  thii,  eicept  Troy,  ^tir  now 
acarcely  can  be  called  a  miienihle  villsge,  tbough  it 
waa  formerly  'i'jre,  the  queen  of  the  lea.  //ere 
nre  n/mit  Un  inhaUlaali,  TurkM  atid  ClirUtiani, 
vjho  Im  tnf  ^$Jiinff/'  (Sec  Haaaelquiat,  Voi/aytg 
and  TrnBtU  IR  Iht  LtcatiL,  London,  1706.)  A 
■light  change  fbr  the  better  began  aeon  alter.  Vol- 
ney  aUta  that  in  17SS  A.  D.  tbe  MelAwileh  took 
poaaei^ion  of  the  place,  and  built  a  wall  round  it 
twenty  ieet  high,  which  eiiiled  when  he  lieiled 
Tyre  nearly  twenty  jeara  anennrd.  At  that  time 
Volney  ealimated  the  population  at  fifty  or  tiity 
poor  Ikmilice.  Since  tha  ireg^nnlng  of  itie  pneent 
century  there  hat  ticen  a  partial  revival  of  proape^ 
ity.  But  It  hia  been  viiited  at  dlflerent  Umea  dm- 
li^  the  lait  thirty  yean  hy  Biblical  icholan,  lUch 
ai  Piufaaor  Kobinaon  {BiU.  Kit.  U.  463-171), 
Canon  Stanley  (Stnnf  nnd  P-Jrttint,  p.  970],  and 
H.  Ernst  Kenan*  {LtUtr  in  lit  MmUtw,  July 
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U,  1861  )f  wlio  an  eoDCor  in  the  ■oooont  of  ifti  _ 
««1  Mpect  of  detolatkm.  Mr.  Porter,  who  retided 
wvcnl  jeen  tX  DemMeiu,  and  had  meana  of  ob- 
taining oomct  information,  statea  in  1858  that 
**  the  modem  town,  or  nther  village,  contains  ftom 
8,000  to  4,000  inhabitanto,  about  one  half  being 
MetAwileh,  and  the  other  Chriatiana  *'  {Haitdbook 
"iar  Travetteri  in  Sfria  and  Paiutmt,  p.  391). 
to  gnat  inferiority  to  Beyiont  for  reoeiTing  veiacla 
euited  to  the  requiiemoiU  of  modern  naTigation 
will  alwaja  prevent  1^  from  becoming  again  the 
moat  important  commercial  city  on  the  Sjrian  ooaat 
It  ie  RNTYed  to  the  future  to  determine  whether 
with  a  good  government,  and  with  peace  in  the 
Lebanon,  it  may  not  increaae  in  peculation,  and 
become  agun  comparatively  wealthy. 

In  oonduaion,  it  is  proper  to  consider  two  ques- 
tions of  much  interest  to  the  Biblical  student,  which 
have  been  already  noticed  in  this  article,  but  which 
eould  not  then  be  conveniently  discussed  AiUy.  (1) 
The  date  and  authorship  of  the  pro|^ecy  against 
Tyrs  in  Isaiah,  chap,  zxiii.;  and  (2),  the  question 
of  whether  Nebuchadnenar,  after  his  long  siege 
of  lyre,  may  be  supposed  to  have  actually  taken 
It 

On  the  first  point  it  Is  to  be  observed,  that,  as 
tuere  were  two  sieges  of  Tyre  contemporaneous 
with  evento  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
namely,  that  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  in 
the  xeign  of  Heeekiah,  and  the  siege  by  Nebuchad- 
oessar,  king  of  the  Chaldees,  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  in  688  b.  o.,  and  as  Iiaiah  was  living 
during  the  former  siege,  but  must  have  been  dead 
eonsiderably  more  than  a  hundred  years  at  the  time 
of  the  latter  siege,  it  is  probable,  without  denying 
predictive  prophecy,  that  the  prophecy  relates  to 
the  first  siflge,  if  it  was  written  by  Isaiah.  As  the 
prophecy  is  in  the  collection  of  writings  entitled 
**  Isaiah,**  there  would  formerly  not  have  been  any 
doubt  that  it  was  written  by  that  prophet  But  it 
has  been  maintained  by  eminent  Biblical  critics 
thsi  many  of  the  writings  under  the  title  of  his 
name  were  written  at  the  time  of  the  fiabykmian 
Captivity.  This  seems  to  be  the  least  open  to  dis- 
pute in  reference  to  the  prophecies  commencing 
with  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,'*  in  the 
1st  verse  of  the  4Utb  chapter,  concerning  which  the 
following  ftcto  seem  to  the  writer  of  the  present 
srtiole  to  lie  well  establiahed.A  (1.)  These  prophe- 
des  are  diflerent  in  style  from  the  undisputed  writ- 
ings of  Isaiah.  (2.)  They  do  tiot  predict  that  the 
Jews  vrill  be  earned  away  into  captivity  at  Babyk>n, 
but  they  pretuppote  that  the  Jews  are  already  in 
captivity  there  at  the  time  when  the  prophecies  are 
uttered;  that  Jerusalem  is  desoUte,  and  that  the 
Temple  is  burnt  (Is.  Iziv.  10, 11,  xliv.  26,  28,  xlv. 
18,  xlvii.  6,  6,  lii.  2,  8,  U.  8,  11,  17-23).  (3.)  The 
name  of  Cyrus,  who  conquered  Babylon  probably 
at  least  a  hundred  ard  fifty  years  after  the  death  of 

eompare  Seneca,  Nat.  Qu«fl.  vi.  1-11,  Strabo,  xt.  p. 
757,  ADd  Justin,  zl.  2,  L 

a  Doubts  tm  to  the  anthonhip  of  these  chapters 
were  first  suggested  by  DoderMn  in  1781,  In  a  review 
ef  Koppe*s  translatioa  of  Lowth*s  Isaiah.  Since  1781 
Ihcir  later  date  has  been  accepted  •by  Bchhom,  Bosen- 
BiiUer,  De  Wette,  Qesenius,  Winer,  Bwald,  Hltalg, 
Kaohol,  Handbid,  Bleak,  GMfsc,  and  Davidson,  and 
sy  nomeroua  other  ttabmw  seholaie.  The  evMaBca 
Ims  been  nowbare  stated  more  elaarljr  than  by  Owe 
iriH  in  his  Jcsoia  (part  U.  pp.  !»<«,  Lalpalt,  1821). 
Uim  thr  otbar  hand,  the  writer  ef  the  article  Isauh 
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Uu^  h  mentioned  in  them  twiee  (ifiv.  981,  idi 
1):  and  (4),  there  is  no  external  ounCeraporary  evi* 
dence  between  the  time  of  laaiah  and  the  time  a 
Cyrus  to  prove  that  these  prophecies  were  then  in 
existence.  But,  although  in  this  way  the  evidcDee 
of  a  later  date  is  peculiarly  cogent  in  r^ereoee  to 
the  40th  and  foUowiog  diapteis,  there  ia  also  naaoo- 
able  evidence  of  the  later  date  of  several  other  diap- 
ters,  such,  for  example,  as  the  13th  and  14th  (oo 
which  observe  particularly  the  first  four  vetsea  d 
the  14th  chapter)  and  chapten  xxiv.-xzvii.  Hettoe 
there  is  no  a  priuri  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the 
23d  chapter,  respecting  Tyn,  may  likcwiae  hare 
been  written  at  the  time  of  the  Chaldiean  inTaaian 
Yet  this  is  not  to  be  sssiinied  without  aomelkicf 
in  the  nature  of  probable  proof^  and  the  roU  pou.l 
is  whether  any  such  proof  can  be  adduced  on  thia 
subject  Now  although  Uitxig  {Der  Prcpiel 
Jtptjn^  Heidelbeig,  1833,  p.  272)  undertakea  to 
show  that  there  is  a  diflerence  of  language  brtwewi 
Isaiah's  geoniue  prophecies  and  the  SSd  chapter, 
and  although  Ewald  {DU  Pixpketm  det  Allru 
Bunde$y  vol.  i.  p.  238),  who  refers  it  to  the  ai«^  of 
Tyre  by  Shalmaneser,  believes  the  23d  ehapter,  on 
the  grounds  of  style  ard  language,  to  have  been 
written  by  a  younger  contemporary  and  ecfaoftar  of 
Isaiah,  not  by  Isabh  himself,  it  b  probable  that 
the  majority  of  scholars  will  be  mainly  infiiacnoed 
in  their  opinions  a*  to  the  date  of  that  diapter  by 
their  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  1 3th  verae.  In 
the  A.  V.  the  lieginning  of  the  verae  ia  traiMlated 
thus:  <*BehoU  the  land  of  the  ClialdaeaDa,  thii 
people  vras  not  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them 
that  dwell  in  the  wildemees**  — and  this  has  been 
supposed  by  some  able  commentators,  aueh  aa  Bo- 
senni tiller  and  Hitsig  (ad  loc.),  to  imply  that  tha 
enemies  vHth  which  the  Tynans  were  threatened 
were  the  Chaldees  under  Nebuchadnessar,  and  not 
the  Assyrians  under  Shalmaneser.  If  this  is  tiM 
meaning,  very  few  critics  would  now  doubt  that  ths 
prophecy  wss  composed  hi  the  time  of  Nebodmd- 
nesssr;  and  there  is  certainly  something  remaik*- 
l>le  in  a  supposed  mention  of  the  Chaldees  by  such 
an  early  writer  as  Isaiah,  inasmuch  aa,  with  the 
possible  exceptions  in  the  mention  of  Abraham  and 
Abraham's  fomily  as  baring  belonged  to  *<  Cr  c4 
the  Chaldees'*  (Gen.  xi.  28,  31,  xv.  7),  the 
tion  of  the  ChaMees  by  Issiah  would  be  the 
in  the  Bible.  The  only  otber  passage  lespectiBg 
which  a  doubt  might  be  raised  ia  in  the  book  d 
Job  (L  17)  —  a  vrork,  however,  which  seems  to  the 
author  of  this  article  to  have  been  probably  written 
Uter  than  Isaiah.^  But  the  13th  \^ne  of  the 
chapter  attributed  to  Isaiah  by  no  meana  neeesn 
rily  implies  that  the  Chaldees  under  Nebuchjdnes 
car  were  attacking  Tyre,  or  were  about  to  attack 
it  Accepting  the  ordinary  version,  it  would  be 
amply  sufficient  that  Chaldeea  should  be  formidaUs 
mercenaries  in  the  Assyrian  army,     lliie  ia  the  in- 


In  tb»  presiPt  worit  maintains  ttia  unity  of  the  beak. 
—  X».] 

b  In  the  total  sbsenoe  of  exteraal  evideoee  nocfaing 
In  fiivor  of  an  earlier  date  can  be  adduced  to  ootweigh 
one  cireumstaDce  long  since  noticed  among  nnraaimp 
others  by  Oesenius  (  Otaekiekte  da-  Hebr^wekien  S^rmekk 


und  ScMr\/l)f  that  the  Aramale  plural  ^^yP  ooovt 

twelve  times  in  the  book  (iv.  2;  zH.  U;  xr.  18 
xTlil.  2 ;  xxvl.  4 ;  xaxU.  U,  14 ;  zxxlli.  8,  82 ; 
8  \  XXXV.  16 ;  xxxvtii.  2).    [But  there  are  etN^g ! 
sons  for  sMigning  an  earlier  date  to  the  teak  t 
JQB.U.  p.  1406ff.-Bn.) 
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Vryrtitlaa  of  Gewnhv  (C&mmeniar  iber  den  Je- 
mut^  ad  loe.),  wbc  f^oei  ttill  iarthcr.  Founding  hit 
ICMoiiig  on  the  frequer.!  mention  by  Xenophon  of 
C^tiaMeM,  as  a  bold,  warlike,  and  predatory  tribe  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Armenia,  and  collecting  aeat- 
tered  nolicea  roand  thia  Auidamental  fact,  he  con- 
ieetmea  that  banda  of  them,  having  aerved  either  aa 
motenanea  or  aa  volunteers  in  the  Aaayrian  army, 
kMl  rpceired  landa  for  their  permanent  settlement 
an  the  bauks  of  the  Euphrates  not  long  before  the 
hifMioD  of  Sbalinaneaer  (me  Xenophon,  CyrcpaU, 
iu.  2,  H  7,  12;  Anab.  it  3,  §  4,  ▼.  5,  §  9,  ni.  8, 
(  14).  So  great  ia  our  ignorance  of  the  Chaldees 
lienmii  to  their  mention  in  the  Bible,  that  this 
»ayestare  of  Geeenius  cannot  be  disproved.  There 
is  not  indeed  sufficient  positive  evidence  for  it  to 
astify  its  adoption  by  an  hutorian  of  the  Chaldees; 
hot  the  poasibility  of  its  being  true  should  malce  us 
hesitate  to  assume  that  the  Idth  verse  is  incompat- 
ible with  the  date  ordinarily  assigned  to  the  proph- 
eey  in  which  it  occurs.  But,  independently  of 
these  eoiiaiderationa,  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
fWH  ia  capable  of  a  totelly  difl^nt  tfanslation 
from  that  in  the  A.  V.  It  may  be  translated  thus: 
**  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldees,  the  people  is  no 
more,  Aasyfia  haa  given  it  [the  landj  to  the  dwell- 
as  m  the  wildemeas.**  This  is  partly  in  accord- 
BDoe  with  Kwald*s  translation,  not  following  him 
in  the  aubetitutioo  of  '*  Canaanites '*  (which  he 
deems  the  correct  reading)  for  "Chaldees**  —  and 
then  the  passage  might  rder  to  an  unsuccessful  re- 
bdlion  of  the  Chaldees  agahi^t  Assyria,  and  to  a 
eooseqnent  desolation  of  the  land  of  the  Chaldees 
by  their  victorious  rulers.  One  point  may  be  men- 
tioned in  &vor  of  this  view,  that  the  Tyriaiis  are 
not  warned  to  look  at  the  Chaldees  in  the  way  that 
Uabakkuk  threatens  his  contemporaries  with  the 
faoetUity  of  that  «*  terrible  and  dreadful  nation,** 
bat  the  Tyrians  are  warned  to  look  at  the  Innd  of 
the  Chaldees.  Here,  again,  we  know  so  little  of 
the  history  of  the  Chaldees,  that  thia  interpretation, 
likewise,  cannot  be  disproved.  And,  on  the  whole, 
aa  Uie  b«irden  of  proof  rests  with  any  one  who  de- 
nies Isaiah  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  33d  chap- 
ter, as  the  13th  verse  is  a  very  obacure  passage,  and 
as  it  cannot  be  proved  incompatible  with  Isaiah*s 
authorship,  it  b  permissible  to  acquiesce  in  the  Jew- 
ish tradition  on  the  subject. 

9d]y.  The  question  of  whether  Tyre  was  actually 
taken  by  Nebuchadnenar  after  his  thirteen  years* 
rfege,  has  been  keenly  discussed.  Gesenios,  Winer, 
and  Iliisig  decide  it  in  the  negative,  while  Ueng- 
rtenberg  has  argued  most  fully  on  the  other  side. 
Wlthoot  attempting  to  exhaust  the  sul^ect,  and 
aasomingf  in  accordance  with  Movers,  that  Tyre,  as 
idl  as  the  rest  of  Phoenicia,  submitted  at  last  to 
^sbnehadneasar,  the  following  points  may  be  ob- 
isrved  respecting  the  supposed  capture:  (1.)  The 
iHdeuee  of  Es^iel,  a  contemporary,  seems  to  be 

it.  He  says  (sxiz.  18)  that  «  Nebuchad- 
Idng  of  Babykm  caused  his  army  to  serve  a 
graUaeniee  against  Tyre;**  that  "every head  was 
Bade  bald,  and  every  shoulder  was  peeled,  yet  had 
«  no  wages,  nor  his  army  for  Tyras,  for  the  service 
that  he  served  i^nst  it;  **  and  th»  obvious  infer- 
is  that,  however  great  the  exertions  of  the 

vf  liave  been  la  digging  intnnchments  or 
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asnytoiubeig  {D»  /{«6iw  IVnorvm,  p.  76)  says 
this  sUsnoe  of  the  Qrmk  and  Pbomlokm  hlato- 
loo  moeh,  as  t*ieia  ts  no  doubt  that  the 
•)y  NebttBhadoesHur.    To  this  illtalg 


in  easting  up  earthworks,  the  edge  was  un.iurwas 
ful.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  following  verses  (IH, 
SO),  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  land  of  Kg}'pl 
will  be  given  to  Kebuchadneszar  aa  a  compensation^ 
or  wages,  to  him  and  his  army  for  their  having 
served  against  Tyre.  Movers,  indeed,  asserts  tha* 
the  only  meaning  of  the  expression  that  Nebuchad- 
neszar  and  his  army  had  no  wages  for  theii  service 
as^inst  Tyre  is,  that  they  did  not  plunder  tlie  city. 
But  to  a  vurtuous  commander  the  best  reward  of 
besieging  a  city  is  to  capture  it;  and  it  is  a  strange 
sentiment  to  attribute  to  the  Supreme  I^ing,  or  to 
a  prophet,  that  a  general  and  his  army  received  no 
wages  for  capturing  a  citj,  because  they  did  not 
plunder  it.  (3.)  Joseph  us,  who  had  access  to  his- 
torical writings  on  this  subject  which  have  not 
reached  our  times,  although  he  quotes  Phceniciau 
writers  who  show  that  Nebnchadnexzar  besieged 
Tyre  {AnL  x.  11,  §  1;  e.  ApUm,  23),  neither  sUtes 
on  his  own  authority,  nor  quotes  any  one  else  as 
stating  that  Nebuchadnenar  took  it.  (3.)  The 
capture  of  Tyre  on  this  occasion  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  Greek  or  Roman  author  whose  writings  an 
now  in  existence.  (4.)  In  the  time  of  Jerome  it 
was  distinctly  stated  by  some  of  his  contemporaries 
that  they  had  read,  amongst  other  histories  on  this 
point,  histories  of  Greeks  and  I'hoenicians,  and  es- 
pecially of  Nioolaus  Damascenus,  in  which  nothing 
was  said  of  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  the  Chaldees  ;<>  and 
Jerome,  in  noticing  this  fact,  does  not  quote  any 
authority  of  any  kind  for  a  counter-statement,  but 
contents  himself  with  a  general  allegaUon  that  many 
facts  are  related  in  the  Scriptures  which  are  not 
found  in  Greek  works,  and  that  "  we  ought  not  to 
acquiesce  in  the  autliority  of  those  whose  perfidy 
and  folaehood  we  detest  **  (see  CummenL  ad  Est^ 
chielem,  xxvi.  7).  On  this  view  of  the  question 
there  would  seem  to  be  small  reason  for  believing 
that  the  city  was  actually  captured,  were  it  not  for 
another  passage  of  Jerome  in  his  Commentaries  on 
the  passage  of  Esekiel  already  quoted  (xxix.  18),  in 
which  he  exfrfains  that  the  meaning  of  Nebuchad- 
neasar*s  having  received  no  wages  for  his  warfore 
against  Tyre  is,  not  that  he  failed  to  take  the  dty, 
but  that  the  Tyrians  had  previously  removed  every- 
thing precious  from  it  in  ships,  so  thst  when  Neb- 
uchadneasar  entered  the  city  he  found  nothing 
there.  This  uiterpretation  has  been  admitted  by 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  critics  of  our  own  day 
(Bwald,  Die  Propheten  dts  AUen  Bundts^  ad  kx;.), 
who,  deeming  it  probable  that  Jerome  had  obtained 
the  information  from  some  historian  whose  name  is 
not  given,  accepts  aa  historical  this  account  of  the 
termination  of  the  siege.  This  account,  therefore, 
as  far  as  inquirers  of  the  present  day  are  conoeniod, 
rests  solely  on  the  authority  of  Jerome;  and  it  thin 
becomes  important  to  ascertain  the  principles  and 
method  which  Jerome  adopted  in  writing  liis  Com- 
mentaries. It  is  peculiarly  fortunate  that  Jerome 
himself  has  left  on  record  some  valuable  informa- 
tion on  this  point  in  a  letter  to  Augustine,  for  the 
understanding  of  which  the  following  brief  preUm* 
inary  explanation  will  be  sufficient:  In  Jerome's 
Commentaries  on  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Gaktians,  when  advertmg  to  the  psssags 
(w.  11-14)  in  which  St  Paul  states  that  he  had 
withstood  Peter  to  the  fooe,  **  beeause  he  was  to  bs 


replies,  that  the  historians  eonld  only  have  omitlsd  ta 
mention  the  siege,  beeause  the  siege  had  net  been  M 
lowec  by  ihe  eaptuxe  of  the  eltgr  {Der  Profittt  Jkmfm 
p.  S78). 
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cquliilig  ChriiUui  lo  mmplj  iritll 
a  dT  the  Jewiili  ritiul  liv,  Jroc 
're  wu  Hnj  real  diffhnnce  of  opinii 
mfcweni  uifl  two  Apoatln,  luerti  that  they  h 
BiBivlj  miide  m  pncuiicniKl  unniteniFut  vt  npp-i 
tnt  difference,  in  onfer  tint  tboH  who  approved 
drcuiuciiioii  might  plrnd  Ihe  euniple  of  I'eter, « 

■Dlgfat  ulol  the  religioui  ]i\miy  of  I'mul.  Jeroii 
tben  goa  on  to  u;  thit  "  the  £ut  of  ilniuUtlon 
being  uirful.  uid  occuloiiull;  penuiuiUe,  b  Uught 
bj  the  cuiiiple  of  Jehu  king  of  liniel.  who 
would  hsre  b«u  mlile  Ui  put  the  priMla  of  11 
death  unleu  h«  bad  Ingned  willingiieaa  (o  worafalp 
■n  Mai,  uying,  >  Ahali  trrvcd  Uaal  a  liUla,  but 
Jahu  ihall  MTTe  bim  mncli.'  "  On  thii  AugnMin* 
■iroDgl;  reruonitniHl  with  J«n>iua  In  two  letloi 
•liich  are  marked  68  and  6T  in  Jeroiue'*  ( 
■pondenoa.  I'o  theie  Jerome  retimed  an  ai 
In  a  letter  marked  112,  in  which  he  rtpudiata  th« 
Idea  that  he  b  Id  be  beld  reaponiibla  Ihr  all  that  Ii 
dontalned  in  hii  Comtnentariea,  and  then  Cranklf 
•nnfcnca  how  he  eompowd  them.  Beginning  with 
Origen,  be  enumerate!  Mreia]  wrilera  whoae  Com- 
utDlarlet  be  had  md,  ipecifjlug  aniongit  otben, 
Laodiccnua,  who  bad  latclf  left  tlie  Church,  and 
Akiander,  an  old  hmtio.  He  then  an>wl  that 
hadng  read  Ihem  aJI  be  lent  for  an  amanuenali,  to 
whom  he  diclatad  eonutiDiea  hli  own  reniarka, 
nuiMinin  tho«  of  othen,  without  pajing  ■Irict  ■t' 
lention  either  to  the  ordn  or  the  wordi.  ami  wme- 
timo  not  even  lo  the  meaning.     >'  liaque  ul  um- 


m  n.en,or  "  (aee  Migi^e' 
1.  p.  BIB).     Now  If  the  b 


?jllti< 


remarki  coiiceniiiig  limulation  for  a  piou*  pi 
and  of  the  method  which  Jerome  followed  ii 
KiDjpotitioil  of  hia  Cooimenlariea  ia  uhouilj 
aidered,  it  cannot  but  throw  doubt  on  hii  uucc 
OTaM  ttatenienli  in  an;  caie  wherein  a  relii{i( 
theological  intemt  ma)  ban  appeared  lo  hi 
beatalake. 

Jerome  wa>  a  nty  leaniBd  man,  pfrbipa  the 
BiMl  leamad  of  all  the  Falliera,  He  WM  aJao  on* 
of  the  nry  few  among  them  wbo  made  thenitelvea 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  huigw^  and  in  thit, 
Bfl  well  oa  in  other  points,  ha  deaervta  gratitude  for 
the  HTTicea  which  he  ba*  rendered  to  hlbtical  lila- 
alure.  tie  ia,  moreover,  m  valuable  witneaa  to  fida, 
when  he  can  be  auipected  of  no  biaa  concerning 
them,  aud  eepeciallj  when  they  aeeJQ  contrary  to 
hii  religioua  piapoaaeaiiona.  But  It  U  evident,  frodi 
the  paiaagea  in  hia  writingi  abore  quoted,  that  he 
ltd  not  a  critical  mind,  and  that  he  can  acarcely 
M  regaided  ai  one  of  thoae  noble  ipiriti  who  prsfer 
truth  toiuppoaed  piouaendi  which  may  be  at^inad 

ural  meaning  of  the  prophet  Eukial'i  worda  (xiil- 
18),  It  would  ba  unufe  1«  rely  on  Jerome'i  aola 
autfaonly  for  tba  itilement  that  Kebuchadnanar 
and  hia  army  eventually  c^turad  Tyro. 

LUemlure.  —  tor  infonnaUon  on  thii  head.  Ma 
pHrxMictiNS,  ToL  lU.  p.  3633.  In  addlthM]  lo  the 
•itfka  tfaar«  mentioned,  aee  Uolnoion'a  BibL  Jia. 
ti.  461-171;  Staoky'i  Sinai  nwi  PaUMmt,  964- 
Hl;  Fortcr'i  HaiuOori:  for  Syria  md  PaititiM, 

«  *  We  ilala  the  pdnt  In  thli  maaair  bieana 


iieriin,  1833;  and "UttR-'rAWfanx^  iii^tm.  lai 
part,  3d  book,  pp.  330-379.  IVobwar  BobioKit, 
In  addition  to  hia  iuatructlTB  hiatory  of  Tjrv,  faaa 
publiabed,  In  the  Appendix  to  hia  third  voluue, 
detailed  liat.  which  ia  uaeful  ht  the  knowledgp  c4 
Tyre,  of  vurka  by  aulhon  who  had  ItannaejTea 
travelled  or  raided  in  I'lleatioe.  See  UkewiH  an 
eiccUent  account  of  Tyn  by  Gaenina  in  bia  Jttma, 
1.  T07-T19,  and  bj  Winer,  a.  r.,  la  Ui  AU.  tifl- 
Mfrt.    [TruAaa;  TtMn.]  K    T. 


In  S  Sam.  t.  11,  and  1  Civ-  dr.  1,  «•  >c 
toU  that  Biram  king  of  1>r«  lent  eedor  wood,  an) 
carpentaa,  and  nuMmi  to  David,  to  boOd  bin  a 
paUtc;  and.  lulwquratty,  that  be  KUt  materiab 
and  workmen  to  Solomon  to  build  the  Temple 
i.  V.  10;  3  Chr.  il.  14,  IB).  A  atriking  eon- 
latlon  of  tfaia  amity  between  Hlnm  aikd  the 
Hebrew  klnga  baa  laliJy  been  brought  to  light. 
Cerlwn  wridngi  or  Liarka  ban  been  loand  on  the 
ottsm  lowa  of  the  wall  at  the  aoutbeait  angle  of 
ba  Harem  area,  near  where  the  ancient  Temple 
luat  ban  itood,  at  the  depth  of  alKiot  90  fM, 
rheie  the  foundationi  lie  on  tho  Ilmeroek  ilMtt 
Mr,  E.  I>Btich,  of  Ihe  Itntiah  Uuaeum,  who  baa 
lined  theee  alonea  on  the  ground,  dccida  ID 
theie  ligna  were  cut  or  painted  on  the  atonea 
I  they  were  laid  hi  their  pment  piaec*;  (S)  that 
they  do  not  repreient  any  inacriptloli;  and  (S]  that 
that  they  are  ccrtdnly  Phmnician.  That  they  are 
Fhimielan  mirki  la  beyond  quedion,  beeann  they 
agree  with  thoie  found  on  primitin  aubllrwtioaa 
in  the  harbor  of  Sidon.  It  ii  cerUinly  mnaikahle 
that  Pbceniclaii  ietlen  or  etehinga  thould  ba  fcnnd 
on  tbeie  atones  at  Jeruaaletn,  thu*  auddenly  Imngbt 
to  light ;  and  the  beat  explanatkn  of  tbe  &ct  ia 
that  they  were  pkocd  there  by  the  Tyrian  ada- 
teeta  whom  Hiram  lent  to  Jenmlem  to  aoriet  m 
the  erection  of  the  Temple.-  The  preoM  vnhie  d 
the  oharacten  b  not  yet  determined,  bnt  no  doubt 
they  were  deugned  to  guide  tbe  workmen  In  placing 
tbe  atonea  In  tbur  proper  poaition,  or  in  cutting 
and  shaping  tbem  ao  as  lo  have  than  {woficsiy  ad- 
Juatad  to  each  other  (See  Quart.  Stalmm.  tf  PmL 
jLnjilor.  flmd.  No.  U.  IMS). 

The  N.  T.  Rftrmos*  la  Tjre  ve  Isw,  lot  bOm. 
siting.  Tbt  Stikua  petfomMd  Ksna  of  bb  min- 
elta  In  l^ie  vicinity  (Mitt.  it.  SI  i  Mark  vii.  M). 
Tbe  Saviour's  spoitanphe  to  Cbonnn  aad  BMb- 
ealda  iijiiswits  tha  inhabitants  of  tboe  eUiei  M 
mora  wicked  than  thoia  of  T)Ta  and  Sidon.  esi  m/- 
count  of  the  misuse  of  qiportoniti«  which  thi 
latler  dhl  not  a^"}  ("■"-  ''-  ^-  ^^^  *■  ^'''• 
"Vba  dlwipka  who  wmt  lo  Pbulee  illn  the  death 
of  StepMB  UDdoublodlj  made  known  tba  Goapil 
that  (Acti  il.  IB).    Paul,  on  hb  hit  Joomey  u 


TTBIAN8 

>,  w^Mii  <*n  Aon  at  Tyie  and  fouglii  out 
|i»ff^lporr«s)  the  diieiplM  in  that  city.  Tho  proph- 
ito  then  attemptedf  in  Tain,  to  diMuade  him  from 
90019  «p  to  Jarnaalem.  The  tooehuig  aeene  of 
tht  (utemmd  on  the  beach  (Aeta  zxi.  6)  forma  a 
ige  in  Paul*!  hiatoiy.  Lulce  de- 
the  ooounvnee  with  aatoptfe  pcesisiou.  His 
Mnl  miymX^s  (»  amooth  ahora,  —  of.  Acta  uvii. 
K  ea  dUrtngpiahed  ftom  one  roakj*  preeipitooa,  — 
m  wluBh  thaj  kneeled  down),  b  the  proper  one  for 
the  laval,  aftody  beaeh  on  both  the  northern  and 
lootheni  aidee  of  Tjre.  Paal*a  oompany  raem- 
kaxised  ai  thia  point,  and  auied  thence  to  Ptolemait 
■fawilhejflDiahed  the  voyage  (Aetixzi.  7).     H. 

•  TTItaAKS  Wpmi   7>nt),  inhabitanU  of 

lyre.  VcAtk  xlvL  18.    The  Heb.  ^*7!t,  0^^% 

IJX.  TApm^  T^iM,  Tarioosly  rendered  **  of  Tyre,** 
"  flMB  of  Tyre,"  and  ••  th^  of  Tyre  "  or  »*  Tyrue," 
ibo  oeear  1  K.  tO.  14;  1  Chr.  udi.  4;  9  Cbr.  ii. 
14;  Ev.  UL  7;  Neh.  liiL  16;  1  Eadr.  t.  56;  2 
iw,  49.     [Ttbs.]  a. 
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•  TTROPOB'ON,  THB  (^  r6r  Tvp<ntoAp 
^iMry(  =  <Ae  Valley  of  the  Chtfuemongert).   'Iliis 
vaUey  waa  an  important  feature  in  the  ancient  to* 
pography  of  Jenualem,  running  from  tlie  plateau 
en  the  north  to  tlie  fountain  of  Siloam,  dividing 
the  Bonthem  part  of  the  city  into  two  high  and 
iteep  ridgeoy  making  it  a  double  promontory.     Al- 
though immense  quantitiea  of  rubbish  had  accumu- 
lated in  it,  almost  filling  its  upper  part,  Professor 
Robinaoo  was  able  to  point  out  its  geomd  course. 
His  theory,  demanded  by  the  specifications  of  Jose- 
phos,  that  it  curred  around  the  northern  brow  of 
the  aotttiiwest  hill,  waa  warmly  disputed  by  some 
writera ;  bat  anbsequent  investigations  have  estab- 
jahed  ite  correctness.     It  has  long*  been  known 
that  the  moat  interesting  part  of  Jerusalem  waa 
sttbtctranean,  and  some  of  Capt.  Warren*s  most 
valuable  recent  explorations  hat«  been  in  this  valley 
He  hae  sunk  ahafts  in  it  to  depths  of  between  60 
and  80  feet,  going  down  to  its  rocky  bed,  in  which 
be  found  drains  and  reservoirs  out,  and  tracing  the 
foondationa  of  the  west  Haram  wall  for  several 
hundred  feet.     Opposite  Robinson's  Areh,  on  the 
ether  aide  of  the  vailey,  he  found  the  other  pier  of 
the  maaaive  bridge  which  onoe  spanned  it,  leading 
from  the  Temple  to  the  upper  city ;  and  sixty  feet 
below  the  present  surfaoe  he  found  some  of  the 
ruina  of  the  bridge  itself.     Further  north  he  dis< 
sovered   the  rains  of  another  similar  bridge,  built 
bter,  ae  he  thinks,  and,  also,  an  ancient  gateway 
la  the  weatem  Haram  wall  —  all  now  covered  with 

the  debrit  of  thousands  of  yearn."  S.  W. 

TT'BUB  [niSy  n^ :  T^f ,  an.  Ea.  nvi., 
Kirii.,  Xip^  9  Maoe.  iv.  49,Tvpfo(:  TyriM,  TyitJ. 
TUa  form  ie  employed  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  booka 
•f  Jeremiah,  Eaekiel,  Hosea  (Joel  haa  "Tyre**), 
Aaoa,  Zeehariah^  9  Eadraa,  Judith,  and  the  Maccar 
beea,  ae  foOowa:  Jer.  xxv.  99,  xxvU.  8,  zlviL  4; 
Ba.  nvL  9,  8,  4,  7,  16,  nvU.  9,  8,  8,  89,  zxvih.  9, 
19,  xiiz.  18;  Hoa.  is.  18;  Am.  i.  9,  10;  Zeeh.  ix. 
1, 8;  9  Esdr.  i.  11;  Jud.  iL  98;  1  BCaoe.  v.  16;  9 
Haee.  It.  18, 89,  44,  49. 

•  TY'BirS,  THE  L  ADDEB  OF  (^  «aW 
rfpov;  Joseph.  ttKltu^Twimvi  tertnim  7*yit*)7l 
VaoB.  zi.  69,  ia  deaeribed  oy  Joeephus  {B.  J.  il. 
10,  )  9)  as  a  high  mountain  on  the  coast  of  Pales* 


•  •  aianlsgr  augvssli 


(5.  4*  P.  p.  908    note)  that 
and  Um  AAs  d^Jb^m'*,  or  Vrhllo 


tfaie,  100  stadia  north  of  Ptofemaia  (Aocho,  Aan, 
Akkft).  It  is  the  modem  Rdt  tn-Ndkttrahj  a 
bluff  promontory,  about  half-way  between  Ptole- 
mais  and  Tyre,  forming  the  northern  limit  of  th^ 
Pfauu  of  Aere,  as  Carmel  ia  the  aouthem,  but,  aa 
Dean  Stanley  remarks  {8.  ^  P.  p.  964,  8d  ed.),  it 
**  differs  from  Carmel  in  that  it  leaves  no  beach  be- 
tween itself  and  the  sea,  and  thus,  by  cutting  off  all 
oommunicatfon  round  ita  base,  acta  aa  the  natural 
barrier  between  the  bay  of  Acre  and  the  maritime 
plain  to  the  north—  in  other  words,  between  Pal* 
esthie  and  Phflsnioia.*'  «  See  also  Kitter,  ErdL 
zvi.  800,  818,816;  Kob.  PAys*  ^*^'  P*  21;  Nen- 
baner,  Gdog,  du  Talmud^  p.  89.  A. 

•  TZADDI,  one  of  the  Hebrew  lettcre. 
[WitiTUfO.]  H. 

u. 

U'CAL  (b^  and  in  some  coplea  b|M  [set 
befowj ).  Acoordmg  to  the  received  text  of  Prov. 
XXX.  1,  Ithiel  and  Ucal  muat  be  regarded  aa  proper 
names,  and  if  so,  they  must  be  the  names  of  disoi> 
pies  or  sons  of  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh,  an  unknown 
sage  among  the  Hebrews.  But  there  is  great  ob- 
scurity about  the  passage.  The  LXX.  translate 
ToTs  WMrrffvowri  8f^  jcoI  wauofuu:  the  Vulgate, 
cum  quo  ttt  Deua,  ti  qui  Deo  secum  murante  coa- 
foriatuB,  The  Arable  foUows  the  LXX.  to  some 
extent;  the  Targum  reproduces  Ithiel  and  Ueal  aa 
proper  names,  and  the  Syriae  is  corrupt,  Ueal  be- 
ing omitted  altogether.  Luther  represents  the 
names  as  Leithitl  and  UchnL  De  Wette  regards 
them  as  proper  names,  as  do  most  translators  and 
commentators.     Junius  explains  both  as  referring 

to  Christ    The  LXX.   probably  read  ^2^^^. 

v^HI   /)<•     Th®  Voieto-Greek  has  xal  o-vH^e-o- 

^iai=B]^^%     Cocceiua  must  have  pointed  the 

words  thus,  SjW)  bw  \n^Hb,  u  I  have  labored 
for  God  and  have  obtained,**  and  this,  with  regard 
to  the  fint  two  words  must  liave  been  the  reading 
of  J.  D.  Miohaelis,  who  renders.  *«  I  have  wearied 
myself  for  God,  and  have  given  up  the  investiga 
tion,"  applying  the  words  to  a  man  who  had  be 
wildered  himself  with  phikMophical  speculationa 
about  the  Deity,  and  had  been  compelled  to  give 
up  the  searoh.  Bertheau  also  (Die  Spt-Oche  8aL 
EinL  xvii.)  sees  in  the  words,  **  I  have  wearied  my- 
self for  God,  I  have  wearied  myself  for  God,  and 

have  feinted  **  (  VphO),  an  appropriate  oommenee- 
ment  to  the  series  of  proverbs  whioh  follow.  Uii- 
cig's  view  is  substantially  the  same,  except  that  he 

points  the  last  word  vJHI  and  renders,  **  and  I 
became  dull;**  applying  it  to  the  dimness  which 
the  investigation  produced  upon  the  eye  of  the 
mmd  {Die  Spr,  8aL  p.  816).  Bunsen  {Bibebeerkf 
i.  p.  dxxz.)  foUows  fiertheau*s  punctuation,  but 

rq^arda  vM  ^^H^^H  v  on  ita  fint  ooeurrenee  aa  a 
symbolicai  name  of  the  speaker.  •«  The  aaying  el 
the  man  *  I-have-wearied-myaelf-for-God;  *  I  have 
wearied  myself  for  God,  and  hare  feinted  away.** 
There  is,  however,  one  fetal  objection  to  thia  fiev, 
if  then  were  no  others,  and  that  ia,  that  the  f«b 

nnb,  <•  to  be  wearied,"  nowliere  talea  after  It  tht 


Oapa,  aie 


prised  under  tbe  aame  el  **  8eala  T/ile 

A 
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«oei]«Ute  of  Uie  object  of  weuiatm.  Oo  thii  ■»• 
sount  alonCf  therefore,  we  uuit  reject  all  the  »bove 
■sphmations.  If  Berthnu's  pointing  be  adopted, 
the  onlj  legitimate  tnu»latk>n  of  the  word*  is  that 
given  by  Ur.  Davidson  {/nirotL  iL  838),  «*!  am 
weary,  O  God,  I  am  weary,  O  God,  and  am  become 
weak."  Ewald  eoneiden  both  Ithiel  and  Uoal  aa 
symbolical  names,  employed  by  the  poet  to  desig- 
nate two  classes  of  thinlKcn  to  whom  he  addisasss 
himself,  or  rather  he  combines  both  names  in  one, 
M  God- with -me^md-I-am-stiong,"  and  bestows  it 
opon  an  imaginary  character,  whom  he  introduces 
to  take  part  in  the  diak)gue.  The  name  *  God-with- 
me,*Bays  KeU  (Uiivemick,  lAnL  iU.  412),  «>  de- 
notes such  as  gloried  in  a  more  intimate  communion 
with  God,  and  a  higher  insight  and  wisdom  ob- 
tained thereby,"  while  ^  I-«m-strong  "  indicates 
**the  so-called  strong  spirits  who  iMast  of  their 
wisdom  and  might,  and  deny  the  holy  God,  so 
that  both  names  most  probably  represent  a  clsss  of 
freethinkers,  who  thought  themsel\ies  supoior  to 
the  revealed  law,  and  in  practical  atheism  indulged 
the  lusU  of  the  flesh."  it  is  to  be  wished  that  in 
this  case,  as  in  many  others,  commentaton  had 
observed  the  precept  of  the  Talmud,  **  Teach  thy 
tongue  to  say,  *  I  do  not  know.*  '*       W.  A.  W. 

U'BL(^;^[icaffo/6'orf,Ges.]:  O^A;  [Vat 
BvnX,  and  so  FA.,  Joined  with  preceding  word:] 
Utl).  One  of  the  &mily  of  fiani,  who  daring  the 
Captivity  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ear.  z.  84). 
Galled  Jubl  in  1  Esdr.  U.  84. 

U'KK AZ  (tSi?^  [prob.  chau,  hunting] :  KcWf: 
Cenet).  In  the  margin  of  1  Chr.  iv.  15  the  words 
«  even  Kenaz  "  in  the  text  are  rendered  **  Uknas," 
as  a  proper  name.  Apparently  some  name  has 
been  omitted  before  Kenaz,  for  the  danse  begins 
«*  and  the  tons  of  £Uh,"  and  then  only  KsxAZ  Is 
given.  Both  the  IJCX.  and  Yulg.  omit  the  con- 
duction. In  the  Peahito-Syriac,  which  is  evidently 
corrupt,  Kenaz  is  the  third  son  of  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephunneh.  [He  may  have  l>een  at  least  a  de- 
scendant of  Caleb's,  according  to  1  Chr.  iv.  16.] 

UOiAI   [2  syl.]    Ob!|M  [Pehlvi,  pure  water, 

FUrst] :  [Theodot.]  OhfidK;  [LXX.  O&Aot:]  Ulai) 
is  mentioned  by  Daniel  (viii.  2,  16)  as  a  river  near 
to  Suaa,  wnere  he  saw  his  vision  of  the  ram  and 
the  he-goat.  It  has  been  generally  klentified  with 
the  Eulieus  of  the  Greek  and  Soman  geographers 
(Marc  Heracl.  p.  18;  Air.  Eap,  Al  vii.  7;  Strab. 
FT.  8,  §  22;  Ptol.  vi.  8;  PUny,  H.  N,  vi.  81),  a 
jtfge  stream  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
hat  city.  This  identification  may  be  safely  allowed, 
Tsting  as  it  does  on  the  double  ground  of  close 
*erbal  resemblance  in  the  two  names,  and  complete 
agreement  as  to  the  situation. 

Can  we,  then,  identify  the  EuIsbus  with  any 
existing  stream  ?  Not  without  opening  a  contio- 
veny,  since  there  is  no  point  more  disputed  among 
comparative  geographers.  The  EuUbus  has  been 
by  many  identified  with  the  Cboaspes,  which  is 
■ndoubtedly  the  modem  Ktrkhnh^  an  affluent  of 
the  Tigris,  (lowing  hito  it  a  little  befow  Kwmak, 
By  others  it  hss  been  regarded  as  the  /Ttiran,  a 
hrge  river,  considerably  Airther  to  the  eastward, 
which  alters  the  Khor  Bamitkii*  near  Mokamme- 
roA.  Some  have  even  suggested  that  it  may  have 
oflsn  the  Shayntr  or  5Aa*iir,  a  smaU  stream  which 
rissa  a  few  miles  N.  W.  of  Susa,  and  flows  by  the 
rafaw  into  the  DirfiU  strsam,  «ia  affluent  of  the 
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been  identified  with  the  Cboaapsa,  and  ao  with  tbe 
Kerkkak  (Sahnaaiiis,  BosenmiaUer,  Wahi,  KUto 
etc)  are,  the  mention  of  each  scparaiely  byaacisnt 
writers  as  **  the  river  of  8uaa,**  and  (bmsw  espe- 
ciaUy)  the  statemanU  madu  l^  some  (SMo,  PId.) 
that  the  water  of  the  EoIbim,  by  otbeia  (Ucnd., 
Athen.,  Plut.,  Q.  Cortiw)  that  that  of  tbs  Cb». 
aspes  was  the  only  water  taated  by  ih% 
kingc  Against  the  ideBtiiicatien  it  mwat  be 
tieed  that  Strabe,  Pliny,  Sdiniis,  and  P^yebtiia 
(ap.  Strab.  xv.  8,  (  4)  regard  the  rivers  aa  iliilinit. 
and  thai  the  lower  ooune  of  the  FmIms,  aa  de- 
scribed by  Arrian  (Afly.  AL^7)aaA  viaj  {ff. 
N,  ri.  26),  is  such  as  cannot  posslb^  be  leooncOed 
with  that  of  the  Kerkhak  river. 

The  gnmnds  for  TCganUag  tbs  EiiIkws  aa  tim 
Kwan  are  dcckledly  stnnger  than  thoae  for  ifa>- 
tifyingitwiththeiTe^'^pAaAorChoaapes.  Noofw 
can  conpaie  the  voyage  of  Nearehaa  in  Airian's 
Indica  with  Arrian's  own  aaooant  of  AleaDHMkr's 
descent  of  the  Eulssus  (viL  7)  vritfaout  aecti^;  tint 
the  Euheus  of  the  one  murstive  ia  the  Faaittgris 
of  the  other;  and  thai  the  Psaitigris  ia  tbe  Knnm 
is  almost  miiveffsally  admitted.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  all  accounts  of  the  loiaer  EnlKoa  —  thoas 
of  Arrian,  Pliny,  Polyditus,  and  Ptofenij  —  kieo. 
tify  it,  beyond  ibe  poasibility  of  mistake,  with  tbe 
lower  Kuran,  and  that  so  frir  there  oi^t  to  be  no 
controversy.  The  difficulty  ia  with  reapect  to  the 
tipper  Eubeuc  The  EnUnis,  according  to  Plinj, 
surrounded  the  citadel  of  Susa  (vi.  S7),  iriiereas 
even  the  DiMful  branch  of  the  Km'on  does  not 
come  within  dx  miles  of  the  ruina.  li  lay  to  the 
west,  not  only  of  the  Pasitigris  {Kitramy^  bat  else 
of  the  Coprates  (river  of  Di^ml),  aeeoniing  tc 
Diodorus  (xix.  18, 19).  So  for,  it  might  be  ths 
Skapur^  but  for  two  objectionc  The  Skapmr  is 
too  small  a  stream  to  have  attracted  tbe  genenl 
notice  of  geographers,  and  its  water  is  of  so  bad  a 
character  that  it  can  never  have  been  cboeen  ibr  the 
royal  table  {Geogi'opk.  Jomm.  ix.  70).  There  is 
also  an  important  notice  in  Pliny  entirdj  incom- 
patible with  the  notion  that  the  short  stream  of  the 
Skapur^  which  rises  in  the  plain  about  five  mUes 
to  the  N.  N.  W.  of  Susa,  can  be  the  true  Eukeos. 
Pliny  says  (vi.  31)  the  Eukeos  rose  in  Aiei&a^  end 
flowed  through  Mesobatenc  Now  thia  ia  caosctiy 
true  of  the  upper  Kerkkak^  which  riaea  near  iXsas- 
adan  (Ecbatana),  and  flows  down  the  daatiict  of 
Mahiobadan  (Meaobatene). 

The  result  is  that  the  various  notieea  of  aadnt 
writers  appear  to  identify  the  upper  Eolmaa  with 
the  upper  Kerkkak,  and  tbe  fewer  Enlaeu»  (quits 
unmistakably)  with  the  lower  Kurtm,  Does  tna 
apparent  confusion  and  cootrsdiction  adiBii  U  u 
planation  and  reconcilement? 

A  recent  survey  of  the  ground  has  snggostad  a 
satisfoctory  explanation.  It  appears  that  the  Ker^ 
khak  once  bifurcated  at  Pai  Ad,  aboat  SO  uifas 
N.  W.  of  Susa,  sending  out  a  branch  whieik  pMsed 
east  of  the  ruina,  absorbing  into  it  the  Skt^pmr,  and 
flowing  on  acroas  the  plain  in  a  S.  S.  £.  dineiien 
till  it  foil  into  the  Kunm  at  ^anos  (LoOaa,  Ckcd- 
dan  and  Sutiana,  pp.  424, 426).  Thus,  tin  upper 
Kerkhak  and  tbe  bwer  Kuran  were  in  old  times 
united,  and  might  be  viewed  as  forming  a  sii^ 
stream.  The  name  Enbeus  (Ulai)  seenu  to  ban 
applied  most  property  to  the  eastern  brandi  streaa 
fW>m  Pai  Pul  to  Akwat ;  the  stream  above  Pm 
Pul  was  sometimes  called  the  Eulsena,  but  ww 
mors  properiy  the  Choaspes,  which  was  also  ths 
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of  the  woffem  bruieh  (or  pwwnt  ooone) 
/tba  Kertktik  froo:  Pot  /^ii/  to  tbe  Tigrto.  Th« 
ammt  FMitigrM  wm  proper  to  the  upper  Kuran 
frea  ito  aouroe  to  ita  junethm  with  the  Eob>t]i, 
■ftv  wfaieh  the  iwo  oamet  were  equally  applied  to 
Ihe  fewer  river.  The  Digfkd  iCreain,  which  was 
not  ffty  genermllj  known,  was  called  the  Coprates. 
It  is  believed  that  this  view  of  the  river  names  will 
neoneile  and  make  intelligible  all  the  noUoes  of 
Ihem  eontaincd  in  the  ancient  writers. 

It  foDowB  from  this  that  the  water  whieh  the 
ftndaa  kfaige  drank,  both  at  the  court,  and  when 
they  tnupelled  abroad,  was  that  of  the  Kerkhah, 
pt^bahlj  frxwn  the  eastern  branch,  or  proper 
which  washed  the  walk  of  Susa,  and  (ao- 
asrding  to  Pliny)  was  used  to  strengthen  Its  de- 
Thia  water  was,  and  still  is,  believed  to 
peenlur  Uffhtnea  (Strab.  iv.  3,  $  8i;  6'eou 
frtyk.  Jamm.  it,  70),  aiid  is  thought  to  be  at 
more  wholesome  and  more  pleasant  to  the 
than  almoet  any  other.  (On  the  controveny 
ling  this  stream  the  reader  may  oonsult  Kin- 
Boir,  PermoM  Empire,  pp.  100-106;  Sir  H.  Raw. 
Ibsob,  In  Geoffti^.  Joum.  ix.  84-83;  Layard, 
in  the  same,  zvi.  91-94;  and  Loftus,  ChaUoBa  and 
pp.  4S4-431.)  O.  B. 
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XJTjAM  (D^  OoreA,  9ettibiM]t  QbAd/i: 
Warn).  1.  A  descendant  of  Oilead  the  grandson 
sf  Manaaseh,  and  fitther  of  Bedan  (1  Chr.  vii.  17). 

2.  (A2x^;  [V»t.  in  ver.  40,  AiXfi/4;]  Alex. 
0«A^-)  ihe  first-born  of  Eshek,  the  brother  of 
Aael,  a  defendant  of  the  house  of  SaoL  His  sons 
were  aoKmg  the  fkmoua  archers  of  Benjamin,  and 
with  their  sons  and  grandsons  made  up  the  goodly 
farily  of  150  (1  Chr.  viii.  89,  40). 

VJjUL  (H^y  !>»*«]!  '0\d;  Alex,  nxa: 
<Xb).  An  Ashente,  head  of  a  fiunily  in  his  tribe, 
a  mighty  man  of  valor,  but  how  descended  does 
not  appear  (1  Chr.  vii.  89).  Perhaps,  as  Junius 
piggests,  he  may  be  a  son  of  Ithran  or  Jether;  and 

«  This  looks  at  first  sight  Uke  a  nilsplaoement  of 
tb»  naoM  Beehob  from  its  proper  position  Airther  on 
ia  the  verse.    Beehob,  however,  is  osnally  *Pa^ 

•  Lev.  zi.  99-80  Ibrbids  sating  the  weasel,  the 
BOMBi,  the  lortoisa,  the  ferret,  the  ohameleoo,  the 
Itaid,  the  snail,  and  the  BMle.  The  LXZ.  has,  In 
ct  tlM  tortoise,  ftlie  cpmcMciAoc  h  xspeaiss,  and 
of  the  snaU  (put  before  the  Uaard,  e«ipa)t  the 


«  la  the  LXX.  of  Lev.  xL  14,  two  birds  onlj  are 
laanttoroid,  rW  yvva  col  rbr  Iktivop,  and  in  the  par- 
ftlU  pessege  of  Deut.  xiv.  18  the  same  two ;  bat  in 
(ke  Di^.  of  the  latter  passage  only  oar  present  text 
Urds*  names.    It  is  therefore  probable  that 


Mi  of  these,  H^.  rendered  »'glede'*  bj  the  A.  ¥., 

eormptkm  of  HK^,  Iband  both  In  Deut 

tai  Lev.,  Ibr  whioh  the  LXX.  gives  y^^,  and  the 
MiMm,      80    Mabnon.  took  It  (Bochart, 
II.  88,  868)k     Thus  we  have  twenty  birds 
B  WMkao,  alike  la  the  Heb.  and  In  the  LXX. 
.  xL  18-19,  and  of  maqy  of  these  the  identtflee 
is  veqr  dottbtfla:.    Boehart  4a78  (p.  864),  ^  nom 
avftom  ImmaadanuD  leeeosss  Mtimon.,  interpre- 1 
Be  eonatns  qaldem  est.    Ia  the  Eeb.  of  Deal.  1 
tit.  we  have,  allowing  for  the  probable  corruption  of  ' 
KM  name,  the  same  twenty,  bat  In  thi  LXX.  only 


;  **  every  raven  after  his  kind  "  (irorra  x^paxa 
«» fA  IpuuL  airyK  of  Lev.  being  omitted,  and  the 
Mhsr  aaasas.  although  the  same  as  those  of  Lev.,  yet 
^vtaf  a  dUfcraat  order  aod  grouping  after  the  first 


we  may  ftniher  conjecture  that  his  name  may  be  t 
corruptton  of  An. 

UM'MAH  (ny^  IgatheriAg^ ;  [Kom.  "Ap- 

S^/8;  Vat.]  Apx*'^;*  [Alex.]  A/4^:  Ammt), 
ne  of  the  dtice  of  the  aUoimeut  of  Asher  (Josh, 
xix.  80  only).  It  occurs  in  company  with  Aphek 
and  Rehoh;  but  as  neither  of  these  have  been  iden- 
tified, no  dew  to  the  Mtuation  of  Ummah  is  gained 
thereby.  Dr.  Thomson  {BibL  Baa'n,  1866,  p. 
822,  quoted  by  Van  de  Velde)  was  shown  a  phice 
called  *Alma  in  the  Ughlands  on  the  ooast,  about 
five  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  RaB  en-NokkAra,  which  Is 
not  dissimilar  in  name,  and  which  be  coqjectures 
may  be  identical  with  Ummah.  But  it  is  quite 
uncertain.  ^Alma  is  described  in  Land  and  Book^ 
chap.  XX.  G. 

•   UNOnElOUMCISION.       [CoKCMiOii; 

ClBCUMCUnOM.] 

UNCLEAN  MEATS.  These  were  thiufs 
strangled,  or  dead  of  themselves,  or  through  beasts 
or  binls  of  prey;  whatever  beast  did  not  both  part 
tlie  hoof  and  chew  the  cud;  and  certain  other 
smaller    animals  rated  as  ** creeping    things"* 

(V^.^)*  ce>^n  classes  of  birds''  mentioned  in 
Lev.'  xi.  and  Deut.  xiv.  twenty  or  twenty-one  in 
all;  whatever  in  the  watws  had  not  both  fins  and 
scales ;  whatever  winged  insect  had  not  besides  four 
legs  the  two  hind-legs  for  leaping;  *^  besides  things 
ofl^red  In  sacrifice  to  idols;  and  all  blood  or  what- 
ever contained  it  (sai'e  perhaps  the  blood  of  fish,  ai 
would  appear  team  that  only  of  beast  and  burd  bdng 
forbidden,  Lev.  vii.  26),  and  therefore  flesh  cut 
fi!om  the  live  animal;  as  also  all  fat,  at  any  rate 
that  disposed  m  masses  among  the  intestines,  and 
probably  wherever  discernible  and  separable  among 
the  flesh  (l^v.  iil.  14-17,  vii.  23).  The  eating  of 
blood  was  prohibited  even  to  "  the  stranger  that 
sojoumeth  among  you  "  (Lev.  xvii.  10,  12,  13, 14), 
an  extension  which  we  do  not  trace  in  other  dietary 
precepts;  e.  g.  the  thing  which  died  of  itself  was 

eight.  Thus  Lev.  xi.  17,  conMsts  of  the  three,  maX 
rvieTiK6ftaKa,  naX  Karapaxniv,  teal  Ifiiv  \  whereas  Deut. 
xiv.  16,  whioh  should  correspond,  contains  jcal 
ifit^htf ,  jcol  ffi^KVor ,  Kol  ifiiy.  Also  the  fro^,  '*  hoopoe  ,** 
and  the  wep^p&ay,  <*  coot,"  figure  in  both  the  LXX. 
lists. 

d  In  Lev.  xL  21  the  Xm  has  SVnij^^,  agafaist 

the  ^tb^fl^  of  the  Ctthib.    It  is  best  to  adopt  tU 

fi)rmer  and  view  the  last  part  of  the  vene  ••  ot  nsti 
tuttng  a  class  that  may  be  eaten  firom  ammg  a  hurget 
doubtftU  class  of  ^  flying  creeping-things,*'  the  diffu  • 
entia  conslsUng  in  their  having  fonr  feet,  and  a  pair 
of  hind -legs  to  spring  with.    The  A.  Y.  if  here  ob 
seUTB.    <*  All  fowls  that  creep,"  and  <*  et«ry  flying 
neeping  thing,"  standing  In  Lev  xl.  20,  21  for  pre- 
dselj  the  same  Heb.  phrsse,  rendered  by  the  LXX 
rA  ifnrtriL  Twr  vwmtmif ;  and  ^  legs  above  their  Ibet 
to  leap,**  not  showing  that  the  diuinet  larger  spring- 
ing legs  of  the  looost  or  cicada  are  meant ;  where  the 

Heb.    /^SD,  and  LXX.  ian^pov  seem  to  eiprsm 

the  upward  projection  of  these  l^p  above  the  erea> 
tare*s  back.    80  Bochart  takes  It  (p.  482),  who  also 

prefers  ^*?  in  the  reading  above  given ;  "  Ita  enia 

Hebrwi  omnes;  "  anu  so,  he. adds,  the  Santar.  FsoS. 
He  states  that  locusts  are  salted  for  food  In  l^pl 
(iv.  7,  481,  482 ;  comp.  Hasselqulst,  281-288*.  The 
edible  dasB  Is  enumerated  in  four  species  No  prseepl 
is  found  In  Dent.  reUting  to  tftsse» 
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k>  be  glfcn  Munto  the  itnuigw  that  h  in  thy 
Rstee  **  (I)eat  ziz.  31).  As  regttdi  blood,  ths  pio- 
bibiiion  indeed  datei  finom  the  deekration  to  Noah 
mtnet  *«fle8h  with  the  life  thereof  which  is  the 
bnod  thereof,**  in  Gen.  iz.  4,  whieh  was  perhapt 
Ngaided  by  Motet  as  ttill  binding  upon  all  Noah't 
deaoendanta.  The  grounds,  however,  on  wliidi  the 
rimikr  precept  of  the  Apottolic  Council,  in  Acta 
IT.  90,  SI,  appean  baaed,  relate  not  to  any  obliga- 
tion reating  still  nnbroken  on  the  Gentile  wortd, 
but  to  the  liak  of  promiaenout  oflenae  to  the  Jews 
and  Jewish  Christians,  »/o»-  Motea  of  old  time 
hath  in  erery  city  them  tliat  preach  him.*'  Hence 
this  abatinence  ia  reclioned  amongst  » necessary 
things  '*  (r&  iwdimyKti),  and  «•  things  oflbred  to 
Idols,"  although  not  solely,  it  may  be  preaumed,  on 
the  same  grounds,  are  plaiced  in  the  same  dass  with 
M  blood  and  things  strangled  "  (iM4x9iretu  •Hwko- 
dvrmif  ital  eSfuerot  irol  wviktovi  tv.  28,  29).  Be- 
sides  these,  we  find  the  prohibition  twice  recurring 
against  «*  seething  a  kid  in  its  mother*s  milk.**  it 
is  added,  aa  a  final  {inunction  to  the  code  of  dietary 
precepts  in  I)eut.  xiv.,  after  the  crowning  declara- 
tion of  Ter.  21,  ^*/vr  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God;  **  but  in  Ex.  uiii.  19,  xxziv. 
96,  the  context  rebates  to  the  bringing  flnt-fruits  to 
the  sltar,  and  to  the  **  Angel  *'  wIm  wu  to  *'  go 
before  **  the  people.  To  this  precept  we  shall  have 
oeeaaion  further  to  return. 

The  goieral  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  Is 
righUy  observed  by  Michaelis  {Smitk'M  TrantUuion, 
Axt.  ocii«  etc.)  to  have  its  parallel  amongst  all 
natlona,  there  being  universally  certain  creatures 
regarded  as  clean,  i.  e.  fit  for  food,  and  the  rest  aa 
the  opposite  (conip.  Lev.  xi.  47).  With  the  greater 
number  of  nations,  however,  this  is  only  a  tradi- 
tional usage  based  merely  perhaps  either  ou  an  in- 
atinct  relatii^  to  health,  or  on  a  repugnance  which 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ultimate  (act  in  itaeU^  and 
of  which  no  further  account  is  to  be  given.  Thus 
Michaelis  (aa  above)  remarks  that  in  a  certain  part 
of  Germany  rabbita  are  viewed  as  unclean,  t.  e.  are 
advisedly  excluded  from  diet.  Our  feelings  aa  re- 
gards the  frog  and  the  snail,  contrasted  with  those 
of  Mmtinentais,  supply  another  close  paralleL  Now, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  nothing  more  than  this  is 
bitended  in  the  distinction  between  **  clean  **  and 
**  unclean  **  in  the  directions  given  to  Noah.  The 
intention  seems  to  have  been  that  creaturea  rteog- 
nised,  on  whatever  ground,  aa  unfit  for  human  food, 
ihould  not  be  preserved  in  so  large  a  proportion  as 
those  whose  number  might  be  diminialied  by  that 
eonsuniption.  The  dietary  code  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  traditions  which  have  descended  amongst 
the  Arabs,  unfortified,  certainly  down  to  the  time  of 
Mohammed,  and  in  some  cases  later,  by  any  legia- 
lation  whatever,  so  far  aa  we  know,  may  illuatralt 
the  probable  state  of  the  Isrtelitet.  If  the  Law 
«ized  upon  such  habits  as  were  current  among  the 
people,  perhaps  enbtipng  their  scope  and  range,  the 
whole  scheme  of  tradition,  instinct,  and  naage  so 
iilarged  might  become  a  ceremonial  barrier,  baring 

relation  at  once  to  the  theocratic  idea,  to  the 
leneral  health  of  the  people,  and  to  their  separate- 
MSB  aa  a  nation. 

The  same  penonal  interest  taken  by  Jehovah  in 
his  subjects,  which  is  expressed  by  the  demand  for 
a  eerenoonially  pure  state  on  the  part  of  every 
MneUte  aa  in  covenant  with  Him,  regarded  also 

a  The  eanel,  it  may  be  ob«erv«i,  is  the  ereatore 
am    omr  tlie  line  of  sapuatloo,  ftv  ttia  fbot  is  par> 
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this  partkubr  detail  of  that  parity,  nmndy,  •Hai 
Thna  the  prophet  (la.  IxvL  17),  ape  ikiiic  in  Hii 
name,  denouneea  those  that  **  aanctifj  tbcmaeK^ 
(eonaearate  themselves  to  idi^tiy),  eating  awiae's 
flesh,  and  the  abomination,  and  the  noooae,**  aud 
thoee  **  which  remain  among  the  gravea  and  lodge 
in  the  monuments,  which  cat  swine'a  flesh,  aitd 
broth  of  abominable  things  is  in  their  veaaek** 
(IzT.  4).     It  remained  for  a  higher  Lawgiver  to 
announce  that  «« there  ia  nothing  from  without  a 
man  that  entering  into  him  can  defile  him  *'  (Math 
vii.  16).     llie  fat  waa  daimed  aa  s 
and  the  blood  eqfoyed  the  higlieat  aacrifietal 
In  tlie  two  combined  the  enthe  rictlm  wma  by 
resentation  diered,  and  to  tranafer  either  to  h 
uae  was  to  deal  presumptuously  with  the  most  holy 
thuigs.     But,  besides  this,  the  blood 
aa  M  the  life**  of  the  creature,  and 
aanetity  beyond  the  aacrificial   relatioii    thereby 
attached  to  It.     Henee  we  read,  **  whataocrer  etial 
it  be  that  eateth  any  manner  of  blood,  emeu  that 
soul  shall  be  cut  dTfrom  his  people  **  (Lev.  vii.  97, 
comp.  zvii.  10,  14).    Whereas  the  ofiender  in  othw 
dietary  respeota  was  merdy  **  undean  anO 
(xi.  40,  zvii.  15). 

Blood  was  certainly  drunk  in  o 
rituals,  especially  those  which  related  to  the 
nizatkm  cf  a  covenant,  but  also  as  a  pledge  of  iiU- 
atrous  worship  (Ps.  xri.  4;  £s.  xxxiii.  25).  Still 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  blood  haa  ever  been 
a  common  article  of  ibod,  and  any  lawgim  m^t 
probably  reckon  on  a  natural  avereion  efiectnaOy 
fortifying  bis  prohibition  in  this  respeei,  imlesa 
under  some  bewildering  influence  of  supenUtiosi. 
Whether  animal  qualitiea,  grosser  appetitea,  and 
inhuman  tendencies  might  be  supposed  by  the  He- 
brews transmitted  into  the  partaker  of  the  bloed 
of  animals,  we  have  nothing  to  show :  see,  however, 
Josephus,  AiU.  iii.  11,  §  9. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  practical  effect  of  the 
rule  laid  down  is  to  exdude  all  the  eanmvra 
among  quadrupeds,  and,  ao  fiv  as  we  can  intoprei 
the  nomenclature,  the  raptortt  among  biitb.  This 
suggests  the  question  whether  they  vrere  exdnded 
aa  being  not  averse  to  human  carcasea,  and  in  moat 
eastern  couiitriea  acting  aa  the  servitors  of  ths 
battle-field  and  the  gibbet  Even  awine  have  baeii 
known  so  to  feed;  and,  further,  by  their  conataat 
mncation  among  whatever  lies  on  the  gnmnd.  seig- 
geat  impurity,  even  if  they  were  not  generally  fiiol 
fteAmt.  Amongst  flab  those  which  were  aSoired 
contain  unqueatiooably  the  moat  wboieeome  vasie- 
tiea,  save  that  they  exclude  the  oyster.  Probably, 
however,  sea-fishing  was  little  practiced  by  thr 
Israelitea;  and  the  Levitical  rules  mast  be  under- 
stood as  referring  backwards  to  their  ezpericDee  of 
the  produce  of  the  Nile,  and  forwards  to  their 
a\)oyment  of  the  Jordan  and  ita  upper  lakea 
The  ezduaion  of  the  camd  and  the  hare  from 
allovrable  nieata  is  less  easy  to  account  fiv,  aave 
that  the  former  never  was  in  commMi  use,  and  ia 
generally  spoken  of  in  rsArenee  to  the 
baroua  desert  tribes  on  the  OMtem  a 
border  land,  some  of  whom  certainly  had  no  in- 
supereble  repugnance  to  hia  flesh ; «  althoagh  it  is 
so  impossible  to  substitute  any  other  ereatwe  fa 
the  camel  as  the  "ship  of  the  desert,**  that  to  eat 
him,  especially  where  so  many  other  creatorea  give 
meat  so  much  preferable,  wotdd  l>e  the 


Hally  elovio  but  tawcnplatily  m,  and  be  Is  alaa 
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msj  poMJKto  in  an  fMfgrn  eomniMwiiit  —  thai  of 
iattvojing  the  betii  or  rather  the  onlj  oonveywioe, 
B  ocder  to  obtain  the  mott  indifibrent  food.     The 
han«  waa  long  tupposedf  even  by  aminent  naioral- 
to  ruminate,  and  certainly  was  eaten  by  the 
IIm  hoTM  and  an  would  be  generally 
amilar  naeona  to  those  which  ex- 
[pled  the  eamcL     At  regarda  other  cattle,  the 
joong  malea  would  be  thoae  uniTemally  preferred 
far  food,  no  more  of  that  aea  reaching  maturity 
than  were  Dcedfhl  for  breedingi  whilst  the  supply 
af  milk  auggeated  the  copious  preservation  of  Uie 
feamle.     The  duties  of   draught  would  require 
another  rule  in  reariog  neat-cattle^    The  Uboring 
steer,  man*a  follow  in  Uie  field,  had  a  life  somewhi^ 
smobied  an4  aanctified  by  that  comradeship.    Thus 
it  Bsema  to  have  been  quite  unusual  to  slay  for 
saoriliee  or  food,  aa  in  1  K.  ziz.  21,  the  ox  aoeus- 
tenied  to  the  yoke.    And  perhaps  in  this  case,  as 
being  tougher,  the  ileeh  was  not  roasted  but  boiled. 
The  ease  of  Araunah*s  oxen  Is  not  similar,  as  cat- 
tle of  all  ages  were  useful  in  the  threshing-floor 
(S  Sam.  xxir.  82y.    Many  of  theee  restrictions  must 
be  esteemed  ae  merely  baaed  on  usage,  or  arbitrary. 
Praestfeallj  the  Uw  left  among  the  albwed  meats 
an  ample  variety,  and  no  inOMiveiiience  was  likely 
to  ariee  from  a  prohibition  to  eat  camels,  horses, 
and  asaea.     Switie,  harea,  eto.,  would  probably  as 
nearij  aa  poasibie  be  exterminated  in  proportion  as 
the  kw  waa  obaerred,  and  their  economic  room 
filled  by  other  creatures.    Wunderbar  {BibHUek- 
TWss.  Medicmy  part  ii.  p.  60)  refers  to  a  notion 
that  **  the  animal  element  might  only  with  great 
eironmapaction  and  discretion  be  taken  up  into  the 
fife  of  man,  in  order  to  avoid  debashig  that  human 
life  by  aMimilation  to  a  brutal  level,  so  that  thereby 
the  sool  might  become  degraded,  profaned,  filled 
with  animal  afifections,  and  disqualified  for  drawing 
mar  to  God.*'     He  thinlcs  also  that  we  may  notice 
a  meaning  in  *«the  distinction  between  creatures 
Af  a  higher,  nobler,  and  less  intensely  animal  or- 
pnisation  aa  clean,  and  those  of  a  lower  and  in- 
complete organixation  as  unclean,**  and  that  the 
hiseets  provided  with  four  legs  and  two  others  for 
leaping  are  of  a  higher  or  more  complete  type  than 
4bera,  and  rebtively  nearer  to  man.     This  seems 
lueiinl,  but  may  nevertheless  have  been  a  view 
oomnt  among  fiiabblnical  authorities.    As  regards 
faMa,  the  raptoru  have  commonly  tough  and  in- 
digeetable  flesh,  and  some  of  them  are  in  all  warm 
eoontriea  the  natural  scavengers  of  all  sorts  of 
csirion  and  oflU.    This  alone  begets  an  Instinotive 
repugnance  towards  them,  and  associates  them 
with  what  waa  beforehand  a  defilement.    Thus  to 
k31  them  for  food  would  tend  to  multiply  varioae 
di  oncleanness.*    Porphyry   {Abttm.  iv. 
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a  The  79V^«  **  coney,**  A.  T.,  Lst.  xL  6;  Dent. 
Blv.  7;  I'e.  m.  IB;  Pror.  xxz.  98,  li  probably  the 


*  8ae  a  ooinsspendsnce  on  the  qnesdon  in  Tht 
Mamltmt  and  most  ottm  Ijondoo  ntwipapsn,  April 
ai,tt8S. 

«  Boehart  (Hicrvs.  fl.  88, 86ft,  L  48)  msntloos  vaH- 
ssn  symbolical  mssntngs  as  oonvayod  by  the  prtoopts 
birds :  **  Avcs  mpaosa  prohlbuit  ut  a  rsplnA 
t,  nootumas,  at  al^)ie«i«ac  opera  tonebiarum 
prodareat  luds  Alios,  laeus^rss  et  riparian,  qua- 
rsm  vfetos  est  imporlsiimus,  nt  ab  omnl  immundidA 
ipa  accsTot.  Struthlooem  denique,  qui  a  terrfi  non 
meilitar,  nt  tsmnis  relletlB  af  oa  tsndsront  qua  snr* 
ana  aaat.  <|ose  iatsrpraCatlo  non  nostm  est  sad 
^B.*'    Be  nfees  le  BamabM,  ^te.  z.}  Oi 


slae 


7,  qooted  by  Winer)  says  that  the  Egyptian  priests 
abets  ined  ftom  all  fish,  fironi  all  quadrupoda  with 
aolid  hoofe,  or  having  daws,  or  which  were  not 
homed,  and  from  all  camivoroue  birds.  Other 
curious  parallels  have  beeu  found  amongst  more 
distant  nations.'' 

But  as  Orientals  have  minds  sensitive  to  teach 
ing  by  typea,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such 
ceremonial  distinctions  not  only  tended  to  keep 
Jew  and  Gentile  apart,  but  were  a  perpetual  r^ 
minder  to  the  former  that  be  and  the  latter  were 
not  on  one  level  before  God.  Hence,  when  that 
economy  was  changed,  we  find  that  this  was  the 
very  symbol  select^l  to  instruct  St.  Peter  in  the 
truth  that  God  was  not  a  **  respecter  of  penont.'* 
The  vessel  filled  with  *>fourfooted  beasU  of  the 
earth,  and  wild  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and 
fowls  of  the  air,**  waa  expressive  of  the  Gentite 
world,  to  be  put  now  on  a  level  with  the  Israelite, 
through  God*s  **  purifying  their  hearts  by  fiuth.*' 
A  sense  of  this  tlieir  prerogative,  however  dimly 
held,  may  have  fortified  the  members  oi  the  priv> 
ileged  nation  in  their  struggle  with  the  perseeo- 
tiona  of  the  Qentiks  on  this  very  point  It  wae 
no  mere  qoeetion  of  which  among  several  meana 
of  supporting  life  a  man  chose  to  adopt,  when  the 
persecutor  dictated  the  alternative  of  swine's  flesh 
or  the  loss  of  life  itself,  but  whether  he  should 
surrender  the  badge  and  type  of  that  privilege  l^ 
which  Israel  stood  aa  the  favored  nation  heSon 
God  (1  Mace  i.  68,  64;  8  Maoc  ri.  18,  viL  1). 
The  same  feeling  led  to  the  exaggeration  of  the 
Moaaic  reguUtiuns,  until  it  was  «*  unlawfiil  for  a 
man  that  was  a  .lew  to  keep  company  with  or  come 
unto  one  of  another  nation**  (Acts  x.  98);  and 
with  such  intensity  were  badges  of  distinction 
cherished,  that  the  wine,  bread,  oil,  eheeee,  or  any- 
thing cooked  by  a  heathen,*  were  declsred  unlaw- 
ful for  a  Jew  to  eat.  Nor  was  this  strictness,  hois> 
WW  it  might  at  times  be  pushed  to  an  absurdity, 
without  foundation  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  The 
Jews,  as,  during  and  after  the  return  fh>m.  Cap- 
tivity, tbey  found  the  avenues  of  the  world  opening 
around  them,  would  find  their  intercourse  with 
Gentiles  unavoidably  increased,  and  their  only  way 
to  avoid  an  utter  relaxation  of  their  code  would  lis 
in  somewhat  overstraining  tlie  precepts  of  pn^ibi- 
tion.  Nor  should  we  omit  the  tendency  of  those 
who  have  no  scruples  to  *•  despise*'  those  who  have, 
and  to  parade  their  liberty  at  the  expense  of  these 
latter,  and  give  piquancy  to  the  contraat  by  wanton 
tricka,  deaigned  to  beguile  the  Jew  fh>m  hie  atiic^ 
ness  of  observance,  and  make  him  unguarledly 
partake  of  what  he  abhorred,  in  order  to  heighten 
hie  confhsion  by  derision.  One  or  two  instanees 
of  such  amusement  at  the  Jew'a  expense  would 

Alex.  Strom,  r. ;  Orlgen,  HomU,  in  Ltpii  :  NovadaQ 
lU  Cibi»  Judaic,  cap.  ill. ;  Oyril,  eontrm  JMiam.  lib.  la. 

d  Winer  refers  to  Von  Bohlen  (OM«m,  p.  88)  a> 
finding  the  origin  of  the  olean  and  unclean  anlniaU 
In  the  Zeodavasta,  in  tbat  tha  laMar  are  the  cnation 
of  Ahrtanan,  whereas  oian  Is  asarlbed  to  that  of  Or> 
musd.  Ha  rejects,  however,,  and  ^ulta  rightly,  the 
notion  that  Persian  InstitotloiM  exeroised  any  InflUf 
ence  over  Hebrew  ones  at  Che  earliest  period  of  the 
latter,  and  connects  It  with  the  eflbrts  of  some  ^  dea 
Pentatanoh  reoht  Jung  uad'  die  Ideea  dos  aMMlavaets 
reeh'  *lt  su  machan.**  See  UiraLSASirsM  for  otiiae  sa 
samblanoss  between  Pendan  and  Hebrew  rltoaL 

•  WhMr  alR  refers  l»  Moda  tarn,  IL  ^  v.  * 
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irife  Uie  bitter  within  the  entrenohmenti  of  an 
imivenal  repugnance  and  avoidance,  and  make  him 
leek  the  safe  aide  at  the  coet  of  being  counted  a 
efauri  and  a  bigot  Thus  we  m»y  account  for  tlie 
refuaal  oi  the  ** king's  meat'*  by  the  religious 
eaptives  (Dan.  i.  8),  and  for  the  similar  conduct 
recorded  of  Judith  (xii.  2)  and  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  11); 
and  in  a  simibr  spirit  Shakespeara  makes  Shykidi 
■ay,  *'  I  will  not  eat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor 
pray  with  you  "  {Jferckant  of  Venicty  Act  i.  8o. 
iii.)>  As  regards  things  otAred  to  idols,  all  who 
own  one  God  meet  on  common  ground ;  but  the 
Jew  viewed  the  precept  as  demanding  a  literal  ob- 
^tive  obedience,  and  had  a  holy  horror  of  even 
an  unconscious  infraction  of  the  Law:  hence,  as 
he  could  never  know  what  had  received  idoUtrous 
•onsecration,  his  only  safety  by  in  total  abstinence; 
wbeieas  St.  Paul  admonishes  the  Christian  to  ab- 
stain, **  for  bis  sake  that  showed  it  and  for  con- 
science* sake,"  torn  a  thing  said  to  have  been 
consecrated  to  a  false  god,  but  not  to  parade  his 
oonscientious  scruples  by  interrogating  the  butcher 
at  his  stall  or  the  host  in  his  guest-chamber  (1  Cor. 
z.  25-29),  and  to  give  opposite  injunctions  would 
doubtless  in  his  view  have  been  **conpelling  the 
GentUea  to  tive  as  did  the  Jews"  (2ov5at(>Mr,  Oal. 
U.  14). 

The  prohibition  to  «<  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother^s 
milk"  has  caused  considerable  diflference  of  opin- 
ion amongst  commentators.  Michaelis  (Art  ccx.) 
thought  it  was  meant  merely  to  encourage  the  use 
af  oUve  oil  instead  of  the  milk  or  butter  of  an 
animal,  which  we  commonly  use  in  cookery,  where 
the  (Mentals  use  the  former.  This  will  not  sat- 
isfy any  mind  by  which  the  clew  of  symbolism,  so 
blindly  held  by  the  eastern  devotee,  and  so  deeply 
interwoven  in  Jewish  ritual,  has  been  once  duly 
wbLboA.  Mercy  to  the  beasts  is  one  of  the  under- 
aonrents  which  permeate  that  Law.  To  soften  the 
iselings  and  humanize  the  diaracter  was  the  higher 
and  more  general  aim.  When  St  Paul,  comment- 
ing ou  a  somewhat  similar  precept,  says,  <*  Doth 
Goid  <are  for  oxen,  or  saith  He  it  sitogether  for  our 
nkes?  "  he  does  not  mean  to  deny  God*s  care  for 
oxen,  but  to  insist  the  rather  on  the  more  elevated 
and  more  human  lesson.  The  milk  was  the  des- 
tined support  of  the  young  creature:  viewed  in 
reference  to  it,  the  milk  was  its  •«  life,"  and  had  a 
relative  saootity  resembling  that  of  the  forbidden 
blood  (comp.  Juv.  zi.  68,  **  qui  plus  laeUs  habet 
quam  ssngiiiDis,"  speaking  of  a  kid  destined  for 
the  knife).  Mo  doubt  the  abstmence  tnm  the 
forbidden  aetien,  in  the  case  of  a  young  creature 
already  dead,  and  a  dam  unconscious  probably  of 
Its  loss,  or  whose  consciousness  such  an  uae  of  her 
milk  could  in  nowise  quicken,  was  based  on  a  sent!- 
Dent  merely.  Bat  the  practical  consequence,  that 
milk  must  be  foregone  or  elsewhere  obtidned,  wooM 
pevent  the  sympathy  from  being  an  empty  one. 
It  would  not  be  thefiassive  emotion  which  becomes 
weaker  by  repetition,  for  want  of  an  active  habit 
with  which  to  ally  hsdf.  And  thus  its  operation 
woidd  lie  hi  Indireotly  quickening  sympathies  for 
Iha  brute  creation  at  aU  other  Smes.  The  Tal- 
■oudists  took  an  extaeme  view  of  the  precept,  as 
loihidding  genersHy  the  -eooking  of  flesh  in  milk 
(Mishna,  ChtiUin,  viii.;  Hottinger,  Leg,  Sebr.  pp. 
117, 141,  quoted  by  Winer). 

It  remains  to  mentien  the  tanltary  aspect  of  the 
tan.  Swine  are  said  4o  be  peculiarly  liable  to  die- 
Mas  fai  their  own  bodies.  This  probably  means 
Jwt  the)  itfe  more^safly  M  than  'Other  creatures 
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to  the  foul  feeding  which  produoea  it;  aiid  whcA 
the  average  heat  is  great,  deoompositioo  ni('id,  and 
malaria  easily  exdted,  this  tndoicy  in  the  amma. 
is  more  mischievous  than  elsewhere.  A  aie^ae/  ot 
mead,  fttnu  whence  we  have  •<nieaaled  pock«**  is 
the  oU  English  woid  for  a  *'lepcr,'*  and  it  a  w- 
serted  that  eating  swiue*s  flesh  in  Syria  and  Egypt 
tends  to  produce  that  disorder  (BartfaoBni,  J/t 
MorbU  BUd.  viii.;  Wunderbar,  p.  61^  But  thcve 
is  aa  indefiniteness  about  these  aaaertiona  vlikh 
prevenu  our  dealing  with  them  sdenttfleafly.  J/«f»- 
kI  or  tntMel  may  well  indeed  repnaent  "kper,** 
but  which  oi  all  the  morlMd  symptome  daaaed 
unler  that  head  it  is  to  stand  for,  and  whetliar  it 
means  the  same,  or  at  least  a  parallel  disortkr,  in 
man  and  in  pig,  ars  indetcmin^  questfana. 
[Lrpbr.]  The  prohibition  on  eating  fol  was  aala- 
briooB  in  a  region  where  skin  disessia  are  fivqaont 
and  virulent,  and  that  on  blood  had,  no  doafac,  a 
similar  tendency.  The  case  of  ammali  dyiag  of 
themselves  needs  no  remark:  the  mere  wiafa  to 
insure  avoiding  disease,  in  case  they  had  died  in 
such  a  state,  wouM  dictate  the  rule.  Yet  the 
beneficial  tendency  is  veiled  oader  a  eercoHMuaJ 
diflerence,  for  the  ** stranger"  dwelling  by  the 
Israelite  was  alfowed  it,  althon^  the  ktter  «m 
forbidden.  Thus  is  their  diatinctneas  before  God, 
as  a  nation,  ever  put  prominently  forward,  c««i 
where  mora  common  motives  ^»pear  to  have  tiicar 
turn.  As  regards  the  animals  allowed  for  food, 
comparing  them  with  those  foihidden,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  on  which  side  the  baknce  of  vbole- 
someness  lies.  Nor  would  any  dietetic  eooooniat 
foil  to  pronounce  in  fevor  of  the  Levitieal  dietary 
code  aa  a  whole,  as  insuring  the  maximunB  of  pab- 
lic  health,  and  yet  of  national  distinctae 
cured,  however,  by  a  minimum  of  the  ineoni 
arising  from  restriction. 


Bochart's  Hierotoierm;  TankWu 
Ammatium^  etc.,  fWE  in  fttnere  OrieninS 
vUf  with  his  Jcones  Rerum  NatwrcUiumf  and  Rooen- 
roiiUer^s  HafKOwck  der  BibL  AUtrihwnthmdt^  v«d. 
iv.,  Nnturnl  ffistoiffj  may  be  consulted  on  some 
of  the  questions  connected  with  this  8uh|ect;  also 
more  genenJly,  Mosea  Maimonides,  De  Gbia  Fdilif  .- 
Reinhard,  Dt  CibU  Hebraorum  Pt^HniU, 

H.  H. 


*  The  distinction  between  dean  and 
aaimab  was  divinely  reoogniaed,  apparently  as  al- 
ready fomiliar  among  men,  before  the  Flood  (G«b. 
vH.  2).  Animal  food,  on  the  other  hand,  was  flnt 
permitted  to  man  after  the  Fkiod  (Gen.  iz.  3,  e£  i 
29  and  vi.  21);  and  that  permission  was  eoaefaed 
in  the  most  general  terms  without  referenee  to  dsaa 
or  unclean.  It  is  plain,  tharefere^  that  the  faaaa  of 
the  distinction  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in 
the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  various  animals  to  be 
used  for  food.  Indeed  some  more  satisfoetoty  way 
of  accounting  for  human  customs  in  regard  to  tUa 
use  itself  seems  desirable  than  merdy  traditka,  or 
eanitary  instmct,  or  sentiment  Such  a  bask  both 
for  the  original  distinction,  and  also  for  the  dif> 
fereuce  In  regard  to  the  use  of  animals  for  food 
seems  to  be  furnished  by  the  feet  that  immadiaiely 
after  the  Flood  Noah  offered  in  sacrifiee  •«  of  ereiy 
clean  beast  and  of  every  clean  fowl "  ((>cn.  v9i.  2D) 
There  must  then  have  already  existed  a  reeogniaed 
distlnetion  among  animals  of  clean  and  undeaz  a» 
cording  to  their  fitness  or  unfitness  to  be  oflked  ia 
saerifiMK,  —a  point  probably  determinod  by  Diites 
diieetioo  in  the  eailisst  agea.    Thia  asana  alaa  Is 
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M  tka  ftmdanieiital  ides  in  the  word  ^'^^  med 
to  designate  the  eleaii  animal.  The  diatuictlon 
karing  onee  been  eatablithed  for  pvrpoiea  of  neri- 
Soe,  wcNild  natiinUjr  ba\-e  paaaed  on  to  food,  sinee 
the  eating  of  animal  food  was  everywhere  ao  cloeelj 
none^ted  with  the  previous  ofibring  of  »  part  of 
the  aoiinal  in  aacrifioe.  When  it  brainie  neceasarj 
or  expedient  to  extend  the  cLisses  allowable  for  food 
bepnd  the  verj  small  number  used  for  sacrifice. 
It  waa  readilj  done  bj  following  the  principle  of 
■mOaritj,  aiKl  recognizing  as  snitable  for  food  those 
■limals  poosessing  the  same  general  characteristics 
as  were  nqoired  in  rietims  for  sacrifice. 

When  bj  the  Groat  Sacrifice  on  Calvary  animal 
sacrifices  were  done  away,  the  basis  for  the  distino- 
taoo  in  animals  for  food  at  once  ceased,  and  man 
letmied  again  to  the  broad  permission  of  Gen.  ix. 
S,  **  Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat 
hr  jon;  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  yon 
aH  things.*'  F.  Q. 

TTNCLEANKESS.  The  distinctive  idea  at- 
tached to  ceremonial  micleanness  among  the  Ho- 
hnws  waa,  that  it  cut  a  person  off  for  the  thne  ftom 
social  privileges,  and  left  his  citizenship  among 
Gcd*s  people  for  the  while  in  abeyance.  It  did  not 
merely  require  by  law  a  certain  ritual  of  purifica- 
tion, in  order  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the 
priesthood,  but  it  pfau»d  him  who  had  contracted 
an  uocleanness  in  a  position  of  disadvantasre,  from 
which  certain  litualistic  acts  alone  could  free  him. 
The*  ritualistic  acts  were  primarily  the  means  of 
reealiing  the  people  to  a  sense  of  the  personality 
y  <Jod,  and  of  the  reality  of  the  bond  in  which  the 
Covenant  had  placed  them  with  Him.  As  retards 
the  nature  of  the  acts  themselves,  they  were  in  part 
pofely  ceremonial,  and  in  part  had  a  sanitary  ten- 
Aeney ;  as  also  had  the  personal  isolation  in  which 
the  unclean  were  pUwed,  acting  to  some  extent  as 
a  quarantine,  under  circumstances  where  infection 
was  posrible  or  supposable.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
althotigh  many  acts  having  no  connection  specially 
with  cleaning  entered  into  the  ritual,  the  moat 
frequently  er^oined  method  of  remoring  ceremonial 
poUnti<m  was  that  same  washing  which  produces 
physical  cleanliness.  Kor  can  we  adequately  com- 
prriwnd  the  purport  and  spirit  of  the  lawgiver, 
unless  we  rwognize  on  either  side  of  the  merely 
eeremouial  acts,  often  spparentiy  ei^oined  for  the 
taki  of  solemnity  alone,  the  spiritual  and  moral 
benefits  on  the  one  side,  of  which  they  spake  in 
shadow  only,  and  the  physical  correctives  or  pre- 
vntives  on  the  other,  which  they  often  In  substance 
fMiveyed.  MMmonides  and  some  other  expositors, 
whilst  they  apparently  forbid,  in  reality  practice  the 
iitjonaHzing  of  many  ceremonial  precepts  (Wunder- 
bar,  BiUUch-Talmudimihe  Htdicm,  3m  Heft,  4). 

IVre  is  an  intense  reality  In  the  fact  of  the 
Divine  Iaw  taking  hoM  of  a  man  by  the  ordinary 
infirmities  of  flesh,  and  setting  its  stamp,  as  it  were. 
In  the  lowest  day  of  which  he  is  moulded.  And 
bdeed,  things  which  would  be  unsuited  to  the 
ipiritnal  dispensation  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
wliich  might  even  sink  into  the  ridiculous  by  too 
dose  a  contact  with  its  sublimity,  have  their  proper 
shoe  in  a  law  of  temporal  sanctions,  directly  afibet- 
Qg  msn*s  life  In  this  world  chiefly  or  solely  llie 
Mndocas  attached  to  the  hnmati  body  is  parallel 
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the  view  of  the  modem  PMwtans  In  this 
Ohardln^  Foyafw,  vol  II.  p.  8^.  ehap  Iv. 
4svaat  DIsa  eooip**  Vimm  i  II 


to  that  which  invested  the  Ark  of  the  O^vmsnt 
itself  It  is  as  though  .Jehovah  thereby  would  teach 
them  that  the  **  very  hairs  of  then'  head  were  all 
numbered  "  before  Him,  and  thftt  «•  In  his  book 
were  all  their  members  written."  Thus  was  hwml 
cated,  so  to  s|)eak,  a  bodily  hoUneas.<*  .\nd  it  is 
remarkable  indeed,  that  tlie  soiemti  precept,  "  Ye 
shall  be  holy;  for  I  am  holy,**  is  used  not  only 
where  moral  duties  are  ei^ined,  ss  in  l.e\.  xix.  i, 
but  equally  so  wliere  purely  ceremonial  precepts  are 
delivered,  as  In  xi.  44,  45.  So  tlie  emphatic  and 
recurring  period,  «*  I  am  the  Lord  your  God/*  b 
found  added  to  the  dauses  of  positi^'e  observance 
as  well  as  to  those  relating  to  the  grandest  ethical 
barriers  of  duty.  The  same  weight  of  veto  or  in- 
junction seems  laid  on  all  alike:  e.  g.  **  Ye  shall 
not  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the  dead, 
nor  print  any  marks  upon  you :  I  am  the  liord," 
and  •<  'lliou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head, 
and  honor  the  hf»  of  the  old  man,  and  fear  thy 
God:  I  am  the  Lord"  (xix.  28,  di).  They  had 
his  mark  set  in  their  flesh,  and  all  flesh  on  which 
that  bad  passed  had  received,  as  it  were,  the  broad 
arrow  of  the  king,  and  was  really  owned  by  him. 
'lliey  were  preoccupied  by  that  mark  of  ownership 
in  all  the  leading  relations  of  life,  so  as  to  exdude 
the  admission  of  any  rival  badge. 

Nor  were  they  to  he  only  "  separated  ftom  other 
people,"  but  they  were  to  be  ♦«  holy  unto  G'orf  "  (xx. 
34,  26))  **  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation.'* 
Hence  a  number  of  such  ordinances  regarding  out. 
ward  purity,  which  In  Egypt  they  had  seen  used 
only  by  the  priests,  were  made  publidy  obligatory 
on  the  Hebrew  nation. 

The  importance  to  ph}'slcal  well-being  of  the  in  • 
Junctions  which  required  finequent  ablution,  under 
whatever  specisl  pretexts,  can  be  but  feebly  appre- 
ciated in  our  cooler  and  damper  climate,  where 
there  seems  to  be  a  lees  rapid  action  of  the  atmoe* 
phere,  as  well  as  a  state  of  the  frame  less  disposed 
towards  the  generation  of  contagion,  and  towards 
morbid  action  generally.  Hence  Uie  obvious  utility 
of  reinforcing,  by  the  sanction  of  rdigion,  obser- 
vances tending  in  the  main  to  that  healthy  state 
which  is  the  only  solid  basis  of  comfort,  even  tliough 
in  certain  points  of  detail  they  were  burden8oa«e. 
The  custom  of  using  the  bath  also  on  occasions  of 
ceremonious  introduction  to  persons  of  rank  or  im- 
portance  (Ruth  iii.  8;  Judith  x.  3),  well  explains 
the  special  use  of  it  on  occasions  of  religious  minis- 
tration, viewed  as  a  personal  appearing  before  God; 
whence  we  understand  the  office  of  the  b\'ers  among 
the  arrangements  of  the  sanctuary  (Ex.  xxx.  18 
21 ;  1  K.  vii.  38,  89;  oomp.  Ex.  xix.  10,  14;  1  Sam. 
xvi.  5;  Josh.  iii.  fi;  2  Chr.  xxx.  17).  The  examples 
of  paralld  observances  among  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, will  suggest  themselres  easily  to  the  dassieil 
student  without  specuJ  references.  The  doeest  ap- 
proximation, howerer,  to  the  Moeale  ritual  in  this 
respect,  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  code  of  Mens 
(Winer,  »  Remigkeit,"  313,  note). 

To  the  priests  was  ordinarily  refened  the  expost 
tlon  of  the  law  of  uncleanness,  as  may  be  gathered 
fix)m  Hag.  ii.  11.  Uncleanness,  as  referred  to  man, 
may  be  arranged  In  three  degrees;  (1)  that  which 
defiled  merdy  **  until  even,'*  and  was  removed  k»y 
bathing  and  washing  the  dothes  at  the  end  of  it-* 
such  were  sll  contacts  with  dssd  animals;  (S)  that 

feut  done  qnll  solt  pur,  tant  pour  parier  4  IMsa,  qas 
pour  entrsr  dans  to  Itou  sonsaord  4  sea  evlss." 
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gniTer  lort  which  defiled  for  seven  dnj*,  and  was 
lemoted  by  ibe  use  of  the  *'  water  of  leparation  "  — 
such  were  all  defilements  connected  with  the  human 
aorpse:  (3)  uncleanness  from  the  morbid,  puerperal, 
OT  menstrual  state,  lasting  as  long  as  that  morbid 
state  lasted  —  but  see  further  below;  and  in  the 
ease  of  leproej  lasting  often  for  life. 

It  suffices  barelj  to  notice  the  spiritual  signif- 
icance which  the  law  of  camal  ordinances  veiled. 
This  seems  sometimes  a{>parent,  as  in  Deut  xxi.  6-8 
(eomp.  Pa.  xxvi  6,  Ixxiii.  13),  jet  calling  for  a 
spiritual  discernment  ia  the  student;  and  this  is 
the  point  of  relation  between  these  '*  divers  wash- 
ings" and  Christian  Baptism  (1  Pet.  ill.  21).  Those 
vfao  laclced  that  gift  were  likely  to  eonfound  the 
Inward  with  the  outward  purification,  or  to  fix  their 
iBgaids  exclusively  on  the  latter. 

As  the  human  person  was  itself  the  seat  of  a 
•ovenant-token,  so  male  and  female  had  each  their 
oeremonial  obligaUons  in  proportion  to  their  sexoal 
difibrenees.  Further  than  this  the  hicrease  of  the 
nation  was  a  special  point  of  the  promise  to  Abraham 
and  Jacob,  and  therefore  their  fecundity  as  parents 
was  under  the  Divine  tutelage,  beyond  the  general 
notion  of  a  curse,  w  at  least  of  God*s  disfisvor,  as 
Implied  in  barrenneis.  The  •'  blessings  of  the  breasts 
and  of  the  womb  **  were  his  (Gen.  xlix.  25),  and 
the  Law  takes  accordingly  grave  and  as  it  were 
paternal  cognizance  of  the  organic  functions  con- 
nected with  propagation.  TIius  David  could  feel 
^  Thou  has  possessed  my  reins:  thou  hast  covered 
me  in  my  motlier's  womb  *'  (Ps.  cxxxix.  13);  and 
St.  Paul  found  a  spiritual  analogy  in  the  fiict  that 
**God  had  tempered   the  body  together,  having 

E'wtn  more  abundant  honor  to  that  part  which 
eked''  (1  Cor.  xii.  24).  The  clianges  of  habit  in- 
ddent  to  the  female,  and  certain  abnormal  states  of 
either  sex  in  regard  to  such  functions,  are  touched 
on  reverently,  and  with  none  of  the  iEsculapian 
coldness  of  science— for  the  point  of  new  is  through- 
out from  the  sanctuary  (I^ev.  xv.  31) ;  and  the 
Durity  of  the  individual,  both  moral  and  physical, 
as  wdl  as  the  preservation  ef  the  race,  seems  in- 
duded  in  it.  There  is  an  emphatic  reminder  of 
numan  weakness  in  the  foct  of  birth  and  death  — 
man*s  passage  alike  into  and  out  of  his  mortal  state 
^~  being  marked  with  a  stated  pollution.  Thus  the 
birth  of  the  infiuit  brought  defilement  on  its  mother, 
which  she,  except  so  far  as  necessarily  isolated  by 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  propagated  around 
her.  Kay,  the  conjugal  act  itself  ^^  or  any  act  re- 
sembling it,  though  done  ^voluntarily  (w.  16-18), 
ntailed  uncleanness  for  a  day.  The  corpse,  on  the 
olher  hand,  bequeathed  a  defilement  of  seven  days 
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•  Ckmip.  Herod.  U.  64,  wheie  It  appears  that  after 
sash  intereonne  an  l^ptian  could  not  enter  a  saoo- 
Uiaiy  without  first  bathing. 

b  Ancient  Greek  physicians  assert  that,  in  southern 
eeontrics,  the  symptoms  of  the  puerperal  stats  oon- 
llnws  longer  when  a  wooian  has  borne  a  daughter  than 
wbsB  a  son.    Miohaelis  (Smith't  IVoiulafum),  Art. 

m. 

e  Winer  quotes  a  remariiable  passage  from  PUny, 
If.  H.  vil.  18,  spscUying  the  mysteriously  mlsehievoos 
fsppertiss  aeerlbed  In  popular  superstition  to  the  men- 
Umal  flux ;  «.  g.  bods  and  fhiits  being  blighted,  steel 
Uaated,  dogs  driven  mad  by  it,  and  the  like.  But 
fltaty  has  evldentiy  niked  together  all  sorts  of  "  (>ld 
fflvea*  Ikblss,"  without  any  attempt  at  testing  their 
imth,  and  is  ttMrefore  utteriy  untrustworthy.  More 
•«  tlM  purpoee  is  his  quotation  of  Bailer,  Stem. 
9\  vii.  148,  to  the  eflbet  that  this  opinion  of  the 


lo  an  who  handled  it,  to  the  '* tent*'  or  cIiwbImi 
it  death,  and  to  sundry  things  witliin  it.  Nay 
contact  with  one  slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  with 
even  a  human  bone  or  grave,  was  no  leas  cffixtuk 
to  pollute,  than  that  with  a  corpse  dead  by  the 
course  of  nature  (Num.  xix.  11-18).  Thia  shows 
that  the  sonroe  of  polhition  lay  in  tlie  mere  fiiet  of 
death,  and  seems  to  mark  an  anxiety  to  fix  a  aenee 
of  the  connection  of  death,  even  as  of  birth,  with 
sin,  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  by  a  wide 
patholo^,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  defilement.  It  is 
as  though  the  pool  of  human  corruption  waa  furred 
anew  by  whatever  passed  into  or  out  of  it.  For  tfa« 
special  cases  of  male,  female,  and  intersexnal  deliie 
ment,  see  Lev.  xii.,  xv.  Wunderbar,  BUditek^  JVti- 
fnmHidie  Afedicin,  pt.  iii.  1^80,  refers  tc  Mialm*, 
Zabimj  ii.  2,  Nagh;  ix.  4,  as  understanding  by  the 
symptoms  mentioned  in  l^ev.  xv.  2-8  the  gomorr^csn 
benignn.  *Vht  same  authority  thinks  that  the  plague 
M  for  Peor*8  sake  **  (Num.  xxv.  1, 8, 9;  Detit.  ir.  S; 
Josh.  xxii.  17)  was  possibly  a  syphilitic  aflectlon 
derived  from  the  Moabites.  [Issue;  Mkdicihk.] 
The  duration  of  defilement  caused  by  the  birth 
of  a  female  infant,  bdng  double  that  doe  to  a  male, 
extending  respectively  to  eighty*  and  forty  days 
in  all  (I^.  xii.  2-5),  may  perhaps  represent  tfa« 
woman^s  hearier  share  in  the  firat  ain  and  first 
curse  (Gen.  iii.  16;  1  llm.  ii.  14).  Fcv  a  man's 
*<  issue,**  besides  the  uncleannesa  while  it  beted,  a 
probation  of  seven  days,  including  a  wadiing  osi 
the  third  day,  is  prescribed.  Similar  was  the  period 
in  the  case  of  the  woman,  and  in  that  of  intereonne 
with  a  woman  ao  aflbcted  (l^ev.  xv.  13,  24,  28). 
Such  an  act  during  her  mmstrual  separation  ^  waa 
regarded  as  uicurriug,  beyond  mideanncsa,  the 
penalty  of  both  the  persons  being  cut  off  frwn 
among  their  people  (xx.  18).  We  may  gather  frmn 
Gen.  xxxi.  85,  that  such  injunctions  were  agreeabts 
to  established  traditional  noUona.  The  propaga- 
tion of  uncleanness  from  the  person  to  the  bed, 
saddle,  clothes,  etc.,  and  through  them  to  cthet 
posons,  is  apt  to  impress  the  imagination  with  an 
idea  of  the  loathsomeness  of  sudi  a  state  or  the 
heinousness  of  such  acta,  more  forcibly  by  fer  than 
if  the  defilement  cfo^-e  to  the  fint  person  nMrei} 
(Lev.  XV.  5,  6,  9,  12,  17,  20,  22-24,  26,  27).  It 
threw  a  broad  nuu-gin  around  them,  and  waned 
all  off  by  amply  defined  boundaries.  One  ejLpiea 
sion  in  ver.  8,  seems  to  have  misled  Winer  intc 
supposing  that  an  issue  of  rheum  {Sckltu 
was  perhaps  intended.  That  **  spitting,**  in 
cases  where  there  was  no  disease  in  questioo, 
veyed  defilement,  seems  implied  in  Num.  xii.  14, 
and  much  more  might  such  an  act  so  operate,  frnni 


virulent  and  baneftil  effects  of  this  seerstien  piroeeeihd 
tnm  Asia,  and  was  Imported  into  Europe  bj  ibm 
Arabians ;  which,  however,  lacks  doe  foondatioQ,  and 
which  Pliny*s  language  so  fer  eontndietB.  TIte  lave 
<tf  Menu  are  sdd  to  be  more  stringent  on  this  bead 
than  the  Moeelo.  The  menstrual  albetion  begias  al 
an  earlier  age,  and  has  periods  of  longer  dnimtioB  wttli 
Oriental  women  than  with  those  of  our  own  eBmaSa. 
That  Greek  religion  reeognlaed  some  td  the  Lavitioal 
pollutions  is  plain  fttm  Borip.  Iphig.  Tamt.  880  folL, 
where  we  read  of  a  goddsas,— frtf ,  §f»rS»  lahr  ^  m 

fiminStv  Am^pytt,  funnfAm  mt  ^yewnrfre>     A  fiagmeal 
of  the  same  poet,  adduced  by  Mr.  Palej  orf.  lee.  cii 
Is  even  more  eloeety  In  polnL    It  ie,  WJJUvam  I*  i^m 
cifMiTa  ^cifyw  T^Mtftr  w  ffpofwr  ffol   vrnpa^fff  or 

A«yrAM*    Ocmp.  also  Tlieeflir.  Ckm,  17, 
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«•  whoitt  vuhAy  nude  him  a  sodvm  of  poOnUoii 
tmi  to  the  toooh. 

At  i^gards  the  propagation  of  andgennew  the 
Lav  of  Bloics  is  not  quite  dear.  We  reed  (Num. 
nx.  Si),  *•  Wfaateoever  the  unclean  person  toueheth 
■haU  be  wndwm;  **  but  there  undeannen  horn  con- 
tact with  the  eorptis  grave,  eto.,  is  the  aul^ect  of 
Um  ehapterwfaidi  the  h\}unetion  doeet;  and  this  is 
ewifiiuied  bj  Hag.  ii.  18,  where  ^  one  that  is  un- 
ckao  6y  a  daad  body  **  is  simUarly  expressly  men- 
tioiied.  Also  horn  the  oommand  (Num.  ▼.  9-4)  to 
••put  the  nndeao  out  of  the  camp;  **  where  the 
'IcpcT,'*  the  one  *«that  hath  an  issue/'  and  the 
one  '•defiled  by  the  dead/'  are  perticuhriaed,  we 
Boay  aosaoie  that  the  minor  poliution  for  one  day 
ooiy  was  not  oommunicable,  and  so  needed  not  to 
be-«pai  f>rth."  It  is  observable  also  that  the 
wi0^or  poUntion  of  the  **  issue  "  ooiumunicatsd  by 
eootaei  the  minor  pollution  only  (Lev.  xv.  5-11). 
Heoee  may  perhaps  be  deduced  a  tendency  in  the 
eootagioustieas  to  exhaust  itself;  the  minor  pollu- 
tion, whether  engendered  by  the  m^|or  or  arising 
directly,  being  non-communkable.  'Ilins  Uie  mi^or 
itidf  would  expire  after  one  remove  from  its 
original  nlgeet.  To  this  pertains  the  distinction 
safntiwied  by  LighUboi  {Hor.  Htbr.  on  Matt.  xv. 

S),  nandy,  that  between  KStS,  **  unclean,*'  and 

b>D9,  «« pr«6iie  "  or »« polluted,**  hi  that  the  Utter 
does  not  poUnte  another  beside  itsdf  nor  propagate 
poilntioQ.  In  the  ancient  dbmmentary  on  Num. 
known  as  **  Siphri  *' «  {op.  Ugol.  The».  xv.  846),  a 
greater  transmissibility  of  polluting  power  seems 
— iiinied,  the  defilement  being  there  traced  through 
l&ree  removes  from  the  originsl  subject  of  it;  but 
this  la  no  doubt  a  fiabbinical  extension  of  the 
sfiginal  Levitical  view. 

Mirharlis  notices  a  medical  tendency  in  the  re- 
strietion  laid  on  coition,  whereby  both  parties  were 
nndean  until  even ;  he  thinks,  and  with  some  roa- 
soo,  thai  the  law  would  operate  to  discourage  polyg- 
amy, and,  in  monogamy,  would  tend  to  preserve 
the  health  of  the  parents  and  to  ptmide  for  the 
hsslthiiiess  of  the  oflkpring.  The  undeanness  sim- 
ilarly imposed  upon  self-poUutiou  (Lev.  xv.  16; 
DeoL  TTiii.  10),  eren  if  involuntary,  would  equally 
escreiae  a  restraint  both  moral  and  salutary  to 
health,  and  suggest  to  parents  the  duty  of  vigifauiee 
over  their  male  children  (Miohadis,  Art  ecxiv.- 
sexvu.). 

With  regard  to  undeanness  arising  from  the 
bwar  animals,  Lightfoot  {Hor.  Htbr.  on  Lev.  xi.- 
XV.)  lemarks,  that  all  which  were  unclean  to  touch 
when  dead  wen  unclean  to  eat,  but  not  cooversdy ; 
■mI  Uiat  all  which  were  unclean  to  eat  were  uu- 
*ean  to  sacrifice,  but  not  conversdy;  since  ^  multa 
I  lere  lieet  quss  non  sacrificari,  et  multa  tangere 
E(Ct  quae  non  edere.'*  For  uncleanness  in  matten 
if  food,  see  Uncuuif  Mbatb.  AU  animals,  how- 
efcr,  if  dying  of  themsdves,  or  eaten  with  the 
hkMKi,  wereuMieantoeat  [Blood.]  Thecarcase 
also  of  any  anboud  unclean  as  regarda  diet,  however 
dying,  defiled  whatever  perwn  it,  or  any  part  of  it 
tooobed.  By  the  same  touch  any  garment,  sack, 
ddn,  or  vessd,  together  with  its  oontonts,  became 
tnfisan,  and  was  to  \m  purified  by  washing  or  scour- 
og;  or  if  an  earthen  vessd,  was  to  be  broken.  Just 


in   the  lAtlo  venioa  Is,     81 
tangUDt  homloem  qut  taoga*  vasa,  qu»  tangant 
annt  Immanda,"  etc. 
;p  Oolaaso  appears  Co  hate  mlaappUad  this. 
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as  the  Brahmins  break  a  vesed  out  of  which  a 
Christian  has  drunk.  Further,  the  water  in  which 
such  things  had  been  purified  communicated  their 
uncleanness;  and  even  seed  for  sowing,  if  wettec 
with  water,  became  unclean  by  touch  of  any  carrion 
or  unclean  animal  when  dnd.  AU  these  defile- 
ments were  **  until  even  "  only,  save  the  eating 
^»with  the  blood,'*  the  ofl^der  b  which  respect 
was  to  •«  be  cut  off**  (Lev.  xi.,  xvii.  14). 

It  should  further  be  added,  that  the  same  sen- 
tence "  of  cutting  off,*'  was  denounced  agaiiuit  all 
who  should  **  do  pi«sumptuoudy  "  in  respect  even 
of  minor  defilements;  by  which  we  may  uuderatMid 
all  contempt  of  tlie  kgal  provisions  rebutting  thee 
The  com(M«hensive  term  ** defilement"  idso  in 
eludes  the  contraction  of  the  unlawful  marriages 
and  the  indulgence  of  unlawfol  lusts,  as  denounced 
in  Lev.  xviii.  Eren  the  sowing  hetero^cen^tmis 
seeds  in  the  same  plot,  the  mixture  of  materials  ii^ 
one  garment,  the  sexual  sdmixture  of  cattle  witli 
a  diverse  kind,  the  pkNighing  with  divene  ani- 
mals in  one  team,  although  not  formally  eo  classed, 
yet  seem  to  fall  under  the  same  genend  notion, 
save  in  so  fiu*  as  no  spedfied  term  of  defilement  or 
mode  of  purification  is  prescribed  (I^v.  xix.  19; 
Deut  xxii.  9-11;  comp.  Micludis,  as  above,  coxx.) 
In  the  fint  of  these  cases  the  fruit  is  pronounced 
"  defiled,**  which  Michaelis  iuterpets  as  a  conseera- 
Uon,  i.  e.  confiscation  of  the  crop  for  the  uses  of  the 
priests. 

The  fruit  of  trees  was  to  be  counted  ^  as  undr- 
cumcised,**  u  e.  unclean  for  the  first  three  years;  in 
the  fourth  it  was  to  be  set  apart  as  **  holy  to  praise 
the  \jord  withal,"  and  eaten  commonly  not  till  the 
fifth.  Michaelis  traces  an  economic  effect  in  this 
regulation,  it  bdug  best  to  pluck  off  the  blossom  in 
the  eariy  years,  and  not  aUow  the  tree  to  bear  fruit 
till  it  had  attained  to  some  maturity  {ibid,  ccxxii. ). 

The  directions  In  Deut.  xxiii.  10-13,  relate  to 
the  aroidance  of  impurities  in  the  case  of  a  host  i!ii- 
camped,^  as  shown  in  ver.  9,  and  from  the  menUoii 
of  '» enemies  **  in  ver.  14.  The  health  of  the  army 
would  of  course  suflRsr  from  the  nq^lect  of  such 
rules;  but  they  are  based  on  no  such  ground  of  ex- 
pediency, but  on  the  scrupulous  ceremonial  purity 
demanded  by  the  God  whoee  presence  was  hi  the 
midst  of  them.  We  must  suppose  that  the  rule 
which  expelled  soldiers  under  certain  cireumstancm 
of  pollution  from  the  camp  for  a  whole  day,  wan 
rekxed  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  as  otherwise 
it  would  have  placed  them  beyond  the  protection 
of  their  comrades,  and  at  the  meroj  of  the  hostile 
host.  As  regards  the  other  regulation,  it  is  part 
of  the  teaching  of  nature  herself  that  an  sssemhied 
eommunity  should  reject  whatever  the  human  body 
itself  expels.  And  on  this  ground  the  Levitical 
Law  seems  content  to  let  such  a  matter  rest,  for  it 
annexes  no  stated  defilement,  nor  prsscribes  any 
purification. 

Amongst  causes  of  defilement  should  be  Botieed 
the  het  that  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifor,  burnt 
whole,  which  were  mixed  with  water  and  became 
the  standing  resource  for  purifying  uncleanness  in 
the  second  degree,  themselves  became  a  souroe  of 
defilement  to  all  who  were  oferrn,  even  as  of  purifi- 
cation to  the  unclean,  and  so  the  water.  Thus  the 
priest  and  Levite,  who  administered  this  purifioa* 

as  though  It  ware  raqulred  of  the  host  ot  lerasU  t*.  «. 
the  whole  body  of  ui«  people,  throughout  the  whole 
of  their  wandering  in  the  wUdBrness.  Uu  Ptntattuek* 
etc.,  ch  *t.  89. 
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Hon  b  tiielr  reapeeiive  deinvM,  im«  tbmiMlvM 
Blade  uuoleau  thereby,  but  iu  Uie  fint  or  Ugbleat 
degree  only  (Num.  zix.  7,  foil).  Soaicwhu  siiul- 
larly  the  acape-goat,  who  bon  awAy  the  aitia  of  the 
peoi>le,  defiled  him  who  fed  him  into  the  wildemen, 
aud  the  bringing  forth  and  buruiag  the  eacrifioe 
on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  had  a  aimihtf 
power.  This  lightest  form  of  oncleanneaa  was  ex- 
piated by  bathii^  the  body  and  washing  the  clothes. 
Besides  the  water  of  purification  made  as  aforesaid, 
men  and  women  in  their  "  issues,"  were,  afker  seven 
d»ys,  reckoned  fh>m  the  oetsation  of  the  disorder, 
to  bring  two  turtle-doves  or  youn^  t^geons  to  be 
UUed  by  the  priests.  The  purificatioii  aOer  child- 
bed is  well  Icnown  from  the  N.  T.;  the  Law,  how- 
ever, primarily  required  a  lamb  and  a  bird,  and  al- 
hmtd  the  poor  to  commute  for  a  pair  of  birds  as 
before.  That  for  the  leper  declared  clean  consisted 
of  two  staples:  the  first,  not  properly  sacrificial, 
though  involving  the  shedding  ol  blood,  consisted 
In  bringing  two  such  birds,  the  one  of  which  the 
priest  killed  over  spring-water  with  which  its  blood 
was  mingled,  and  the  mixture  sprinkled  seven  times 
on  the  li^  leper,  with  an  instrument  made  of  cedar- 
wood,  scarlet  wool,  and  hj'ssop;  the  living  bird  was 
then  dipped  in  it,  and  let  fly  awsy,  symbolizing  <> 
probalily  the  liberty  to  which  the  leper  would  be 
entitled  when  his  probaUon  and  sacrifice  were  com- 
plete, even  as  the  slaughtered  bird  signified  the 
discharge  of  the  impurities  which  his  blood  hsd 
contained  during  the  diseased  state.  Tho  leper 
might  DOW  bathe,  shave  himself,  and  wash  his 
ek>thes,  and  eome  within  the  town  or  camp,  nor 
was  every  place  which  he  entered  any  longer  pol- 
luted by  him  (Mishna,  Neyaim^  xiii.  11;  CWwn,  i. 
4),  he  was,  however,  relegated  to  his  own  house  or 
tent  for  seven  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
was  scrupulously  to  shave  his  whole  body,  even  to 
kis  eyebrows,  and  wash  and  bathe  as  before.  The 
final  sacrifice  consisted  of  two  lambs,  and  an  ewe 
sheep  of  the  first  year  with  flour  and  oil,  the  poor 
being  allowed  to  bring  one  bunb  and  two  birds  as 
before,  with  smaller  quantities  of  flour  aud  oiL  For 
the  detail  of  the  ceremonial,  some  of  the  features 
of  which  are  rather  singular,  see  Lev.  xiv.  Lepers 
were  allowed  to  attend  the  synagogue  worship, 
where  separate  seats  were  assigned  Uiem  {Neyaim^ 
xiii.  13). 

All  these  kind  of  uncleanness  disqualified  for 
holy  functions:  as  the  layman  so  affected  might  not 
approach  the  congregation  and  the  sanetuary,  so  any 
priest  who  incurred  defilement  must  abstain  fi^om 
the  holy  things  (Lev.  xxiL  2-8).  The  high-priest 
was  forbidden  the  customary  signs  of  mourning 
for  father  3r  mother,  **  for  the  crown  of  the  anoint- 
ing nlof  his  God  is  upon  him  '*  (Lev.  xxi.  10-12), 
and  beside  his  case  the  same  prohibition  seems  to 
have  been  extended  to  the  (ndiiiary  priests.  At 
Inst  we  have  an  example  of  it  in  the  charge  given 
to  Elsaaar  and  Ithamar  on  their  brethren's  death 
(Lev.  x.  6).  From  the  specification  of  **  father  or 
VMthsr,**  we  may  infer  that  be  was  permitted  to 
■noqm  for  his  wife,  and  so  Maimonides  (cfe  Ludu, 
M4>.  ii.,  iv.,  V.)  explains  the  text     Further,  fitom 


«  7.  «.  eooTsytag  hi  symbol  only  a  rrieass  from  the 
state  te  wUeb  the  leper,  whilst  sueh,  wss  sentenced. 
*t  Is  ptobeble,  however,  that  the  duality  of  the  symbol 
voae  tkom  the  natural  kaposslbllity  of  rspfesenting  life 
sod  dsath  tn  the  same  oreaturs,  and  that  both  the 
Airds  Involve  a  o(  mplete  rtprMsntstion  of  the  Deeth, 
■esuneetioa*  and  .\soenaion  whieh  procurs  ttie  ChxiB- 
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the  special  prohibition  of  EaekSd,  vbo  ww  a  ivinl 
to  mourn  for  his  wife  (Ka.  xxiv.  15,  ft  B.),  wr  Vuiam 
that  to  mourn  for  a  wife  was  generally  fiermittea 
to  the  priests.    Among  ordinary  Israditca,  tbe  D>as 
or  woman  who  had  an  issue,  or  the  latter  while  is 
the  menstrual  or  puerperal  state,  might  not,  ae- 
eording  to  the  Kabbins,  enter  even  tlw  moont  on 
which  the  Temple  stood ;  nor  might  the  ititra-miiraa 
space  be  entered  by  any  Isrselite  in  mourning.     In 
Jerusalem  itself,  according  to  the  same  autboritieB, 
a  dead  body  might  not  be  aUowed  to  paas  the  night, 
nor  even  the  bones  of  one  be  carried  through  ita 
streets;  neither  was  any  cultivation  allovred  these, 
for  fear  of  the  dung,  etc,  to  which  it  might  give 
rise  (Maimonides  Onutit,  dt  Temp,  eap.  viL  xiv.- 
xvi.).     No  bodies  were  to  be  interred  within  townai, 
unless  seven  ehief  men,  or  the  public  voio^  bade 
the  interment  there;  and  every  tomb  within  a  town 
was  to  be  carefully  walled  in  {UdcL  xiii. ).     If  a  sun 
in  a  state  of  pollution  presumed  to  enter  tbe  sane- 
tuary, be  was  obliged  to  ofier  a  sacrifiee  aa  wefi  as 
sufifer  punishment,    llie  sacrifice  was  due  under 
tlie  notion   that  the  pollution  of  the   saactuarf 
needed  expiation,  and  the  punishment  was  cithef 
whipping,  tbe  '*  rebel*s  beating,**  which  nicaat  liv- 
ing the  oflendo'  to  the  mercies  of  the  mob,  ••  cutting 
ofif  from  tbe  congregation,'*  or  death  **  by  the  hand 
of  heaven**  (Ughtfoot,  /for.  Hebr,  oa  Lev.  xv.; 
Ugolini,  Thet.  xvi.  126). 

As  regards  the  special  ease  of  the  leper,  see 
Lepk</8Y.  To  the  r^arks  there  made,  tt  may  be 
added  that  the  priests,  iu  their  oontaei  with  the 
leper  to  be  acjjudged,  were  exempted  from  the  law 
of  defilement;  that  the  garb  and  treatment  of  the 
leper  seems  to  be  that  of  one  dead  in  the  eye  of  the 
Law,  or  rather  a  perpetual  mourner  for  his  own 
estate  of  death  with  *'  cbthes  rent  and  head  bare,** 
the  latter  being  a  token  of  profound  aiBiction  and 
prostration  of  spirit  among  an  oriental  people, 
which  no  conventional  token  among  ouraelves  can 

adequately  paraOeL  The  fetal  cry  KDpt  ^^ 
**  Unclean,  unclean !  **  was  vttend  not  oiily  by  the 
leper,  but  by  all  for  whoee  uncleanneas  no  resnedy 
eouM  be  found  {Pegichtka,  (  2;  Ug«^  TAesL  xvi. 
40).  When  we  consider  the  avcrsioa  to  leprous 
eontaet  which  prevailed  in  Jewish  soeiaty,  and  that 
whatever  the  I^mt  touched  was,  as  if  touched  by  a 
corpse,  defiled  seven  days,  we  see  the  happy  a^ifi- 
eaaoe  of  our  Lord's  selecting  the  touch  aa  Us  ueaiis 
of  healing  the  leper  (Ughtfoot,  Bar.  Btkr,  osi 
Matt.  riii.  2);  as  we  also  appreciate  better  the  boU 
feith  of  the  woman,  and  how  daringly  she  over- 
stepped oonvoitional  usage  based  on  the  letter  of 
the  Law,  who  having  the  » iasae  of  Uood,*'  hithevt* 
incurable,  **  eame  bdiind  him  and  iomcked  the  bem 
of  his  gannent,"  confident  that  not  poUution  to  Hin 
but  elouising  to  herself  would  be  the  icsnlt  of  thai 
touch  (Luke  viii.  43,  foU.). 

As  regards  the  anak)gies  which  the  eeNmoniai 
of  other  oriental  nations  olfefs,  it  may  bo  Bsasfe- 
tfoned  that  amongst  the  Arabs  this  teuehiag  aoevpK 
still  defiles  (Bnrekhaidt,  ^  80).  B^ywd  thb,  M. 
Chardin  in  his  aeooont  of  the  religion  of  tho  Ptv- 


tlan  Atoaement.    This  wooM  of 
cape  the  notlfe  ef  the  wocshtppsr.     Ghiftst, 
own  blood,  *'  entersd  the  holy  pfeeea  nos 
hands,'*  as  the  living  bird  aosiwl  up  to 
flnnament  with  the  blood  of  Its  IbUow.     We 
pars  the  two  goats  completiDg  appuantlj 
jolnt^ymbol  on  the  di^  rt  Atonement. 


UNCTION 

Ato  partknten  whieh  ibow  »  singnkriy  doia  oor- 
npoMfaiioe  with  thtt  LsviUcal  code.  This  will  be 
KBu  bjr  qaotiM^  merely  the  heedlDi^  of  eone  of  hi« 
diepten  and  nfrtinne  Thus  we  fiud  uoder  "  chap, 
ir.  1«^  pvtlei»  I^  puriiicatiooi  qui  m  foot  areo 
i*«a;  SKI*  pajrtie,  De  riromondicit^;  l***  eection, 
Oi  rimpiirei^  qui  ae  oootraote  temine  eoUut ;  2^* 
nctKm,  l)e  rimpurettf  qoi  arrive  auz  fiunmet  par 
Im  pertea  de  laag,  De  rimporet^  dee  pertei  de  sang 
flnfiaaina,  De  rimpunt^  dee  pertee  de  lang  eztraor* 
Di  rimpnneitf  des  pertee  de  sang  dee 
JKn*  partie,  Da  la  purification  dee  corps 
marts.**  We  may  oompan  alao  with  certain  Leri^ 
hbI  pteeepti  the  following:  ^si  im  chien  boit 
dans  un  vaM  ou  Idche  quelqae  {rfat,  U  but  Nearer 
It  nm  avee  de  la  terre  uette,  et  pais  le  laver  deux 
feis  d*eaa  nctte,  et  il  aera  net"  It  is  remarlcable 
slao  thai  theaa  preeepta  apply  to  the  people  not  quit 
they  are  Mohammedans,  but  qtiA  they  are  Persiana, 
SB  they  are  aud  to  shun  even  Mohamniedana  who  ars 
not  of  the  same  ritual  in  regard  to  these  olsei » anees. 
For  eertain  branches  of  this  sal^t  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  the  tnatiies  in  the  Mishna 
nsiarf  Niddak  {mtn$irwcUa\  Parak  (vncea  rufa\ 
Ttkorotk  (PurilaUg),  Zabbim  {Jhtam  hborantes), 
CeSm  (eosa),  Miaeath  Arlah  {aAoruui  prapuOa)  { 
she  to  Maimon.  lib.  ▼.  7ss»re  ^^lA  {prokiinia 
eoitiomeg),  Niddak  (til  M^.)>  Macoakik  A$Mrolk 
{dti  proUbU).  H.  H. 

•  UNCTION.  [Aifoi]iT;SFiiuT,  The  Holt.] 
UNDEBGIRDINO,  AeU  xxriL  17.    [Ship 

(4),  p.  aooft.] 

•  UNPBBSKTTERS,  1  K.  tIL  80,  34,  an 
pn^My  Mipporta*  H. 

•  UNGRACIOUS,  •:«.*<  graceless,'*  "wicked," 
the  traaabtion  (A.  V.)  in  8  Mace.  iv.  19,  m.  84, 
IT.  8  of  /ump6t  aod  rptaakir^piosi  opltheta  applied 
to  JaaOD  and  Nicanor.  A. 
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UNICORN  (QHn,  riiMi  W^  rU^;  or 

D^,  ri$m:  ftopoic4pmtf  iAp6s:  rkinocerot^  unL 
eornu),  the  unhappy  rendering  by  the  A.  V.,  fol- 
lowing  the  LXX.,  of  the  Hebrew  JUSm,  a  word 
vUeh  oeearv  seven  times  fai  the  0.  T.  as  the  name 
ef  soaM  large  wiU  aaimaL  More,  perhapa,  has 
bean  written  on  the  sabjeci  of  the  snieom  of  the 
iDciente  than  on  any  other  animal,  and  vaiioos  are 
the  ophiiona  which  have  been  given  as  to  the  crea- 
ture intended.  The  rtim  of  the  Hebrew  Kble, 
however,  baa  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  one- 
bomed  animal  mentioned  by  Ctesias  {/ndicn^  iv. 
i»-97),  iEUan  (NaL  Anim.  zri.  SO),  Aristotle 
{HiaL  Afdm,  U.  2,  §  8),  Pliny  (ff.  N,  viii.  21),  and 
other  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  as  is  erident  from 
Dent  zzxiil.  17,  when,  in  the  blessing  of  Joseph, 
It  is  said,  *•  EU  gfciry  is  like  the  fixatling  of  his 
bdbek,  and  his  horns  are  like  the  horns  of  a  uni- 

(D^n  ^y^JSf  aoi,  as  the  teitof  the  A.  V. 
it,  t*  the  'home  of  ameonii."    The  two 

of  the  JUim  are  ««the  ten  thonsandaof 
Ephnfan  and  the  thonsanda  of  Manaaseh**.the 
two  Irihea  wUeb  spnng  from  one,  j  a.  Joseph,  aa 
two  home  ftt>m  one  head.  Thia  teii,  moat  appn>- 
fiMaly  nfiened  to  by  ScholteiM  {QmrnenL  mJok. 
caiz.  9),  puts  a  one-homed  anima!  entirely  out  of 
the  qaestion,  and  in  eoneeqoence  diepoees  of  the 
ipfaiion  held  by  Bmoe  (Tmv.  v.  hbt  and  others, 
that  aooie  apedes  of  rhinoceros  is  denoted,  or  that 
■aiatalnwl  by  some  writers,  that  the  riem  is  iden- 
leai  with  aome  one4Mnied  animal  $aid  to  have 


been  seen  by  travellers  In  South  Africa  and  in  Thi> 
bet  (see  Barrow's  TraoeU  m  8,  Jfi-ica,  i.  319- 
818,  and  Atiatic  Jom-nal,  li.  154),  and  ideiiUcal 
with  the  reritable  unicorn  of  Gimek  and  Latin 
writers!  Boehart  {Hi«r<m.  U.  385)  contenda  that 
the  Hebrew  riem  ia  identical  with  the  Arabic  rim 

(^^)^  which  i.  usuaHy  referred  to  the   Orpa 

leuooiyx,  the  white  antelope  of  North  Africa,  and 
at  one  time  perhaps  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine. 
Boehart  has  been  followed  by  SoaenmiiUer,  Winet, 
and  others.  Arnold  Boot  {Animad.  Saer.  lii.  8, 
Lond.  1644),  with  much  better  reason,  coqjeetnies 
that  some  species  of  iniw  or  wild  ox  is  the  RUnt 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  He  has  been  followed 
by  Sehultens  {Comment,  in  Jodum  xxxix.  9,  who 
translates  the  term  by  Bob  tyhestrig :  this  learned 
writer  has  a  long  and  moat  valuable  note  on  thIa 

questioo),  by  Parkhurst  {Btk.  Lex.  a.  ▼.  CSIOX 

Mauier  (Oommenl.  in  Job.  I  o.),  Dr.  Harris  (If at 
Bin.  of  tke  Bible),  and  by  Osry  {Notee  on  JoC\ 
I  c).  Robinson  {Bibl.  Ree,  U.  419)  and  Geseniua 
{Thee.  a.  ▼.)  have  little  doubt  that  the  buflUo 
{Bub<Um  buffalue)  ia  the  riSm  of  the  Bible.  Be- 
fore we  proceed  to  diacuss  theae  several  elaimanta 
to  repreaent  the  riim,  it  wiU  be  well  to  note  the 
Scriptural  alluaiooa  In  the  passages  where  the  term 
occurs.  The  great  strength  of  the  riim  is  men- 
tioned in  Num.  xziii.  22,  Job  zzzix.  11;  his  hay* 
ing  two  home  in  Deut.  zxxiiL  17 ;  hte  fierce  natuie 
in  Pli.  xxii.  91 ;  his  indomitable  disposition  in  Job 
xzzix.  9-11;  the  active  a^d  playftU  habits  of  the 
youug  animal  are  alluded  to  in  Ps.  zxiz.  6 ;  while 
ill  la.  zxziv.  6,  7,  where  Jehovah  is  said  to  be  pre- 
paring M  a  sacrifice  in  Boarah,"  it  is  added,  «•  the 
r^«mlm  shall  come  down,  and  the  bullocks  with 
the  bulls." 

The  claim  of  any  animal  possessed  of  a  sin|^ 
horn  to  be  the  riem  has  already  been  settled,  for 
it  is  manifeatly  too  much  to  assume,  aa  some 
writen  ha%ie  done,  that  the  Hebrew  term  does  not 
always  denote  the  same  animal  Uttle  can  be 
uiged  in  favor  of  the  rhmoceroa,  for  eren  albwing 
that  the  two'homed  species  of  Abyssinia  (R,  6ioor- 
nit)  may  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  woody 
districta  near  the  Jordan  in  Biblical  timea,  thia 
puckfderm  must  be  out  oi  the  questUm,  as  one 
which  woidd  have  been  forbidden  to  be  sacrificed 
by  the  Law  of  Moses,  wheieaa  the  riem  is  men- 
tioned by  Ifaiah  aa  coming  down  with  bullooka 
and  rama  tc  the  Lord'e  sacrifice.  •«  Omnia  ani. 
malia,"  saya  Roasnmliller  {SehcL  in  /•.  L  e.),  '<  ad 
sacrifida  idooea  in  unum  congregantur."  Again^ 
the  skipping  of  the  yonrg  Hem  (Pe.  zsiz.  6)  ia 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  habita  of  a  rhinoceroa. 
Moreover  thia  aiiimal,  when  unmoleeted,  is  not  geo- 
erally  an  object  of  much  dread,  nor  can  we  be&evt 
that  it  ever  existed  ao  plentiftilly  in  the  Bible  bnda, 
or  even  would  have  allowed  itself  to  have  beea 
suiBciently  often  seen  so  aa  to  be  the  subject  of  fr«> 
qoent  attention,  the  rhhiooena  being  an  animal  of 
retired  habits. 

With  regard  to  the  daiira  of  the  Orifz  Uttoorpt, 
it  must  be  observed  that  thia  antebpe,  like  the  net 
of  the  family,  is  harmless  musM  wounded  or  haid 
pneeed  by  the  hunter,  nor  ia  it  remarkable  for  the 
possession  of  any  extnordinary  strength.  Figures 
of  the  oryx  occur  frequently  on  the  Egypthm 
sculptures,  **  being  among  the  animals  taoMd  by 
the  Egyptians  and  kept  hi  great  numben  in  thsii 
preserves "  (Wilkinaon'a  Ano.  EgypL  L  297,  ed 
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1864).  OrtolnJy  tiiif  •ntelope  am  levw  bt  Um 
fleroe  indomitabte  rUm  nMotioDfld  in  Um  book 
of  Job. 

Coinldiring,  tberefore,  that  the  riSm  it  spokflii 
of  as  A  twoJM«iied  aoinud  of  gtmt  ttnogth  Mid 
feioeitj,  ihtX  it  waa  evidcnUj  wdl  Imown  aod  often 
teen  bj  iiie  Jewt,  that  it  in  mentioned  aa  an  animal 
fit  for  aaerifioial  purpoaea,  and  Uiat  it  ia  frequentlj 
•aaoeiaied  with  bulla  and  omi,  we  tlilniL  there  can 
be  no  doabt  that  aome  apeeiea  of  wild  ox  ia  intended. 
The  alluaion  in  Pa.  zeii.  10,  ">  But  thou  ahalt  lift 
ap,  aa  a  riijfm,  mj  Iwrn,"  aeema  to  point  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  Buvides  uae  their  home,  lower- 
ing the  bead  and  then  toaaing  it  np.  But  it  ia 
impoaaible  to  determine  what  particular  apeeiea  of 
wild  OS  ia  aignifled.  At  present  there  is  no  exist- 
ing eiample  of  anj  wild  borine  animal  found  in 
Palestine;  but  negative  evidence  in  this  respect 
must  not  be  interpreted  aa  afiording  testimony 
againat  the  suppoaitioo  that  wild  cattle  formerly 
axiated  in  the  Bible  lauda.  The  lion,  for  instance, 
t%aa  once  not  unfrequentlj  met  with  in  Paleatine, 
aa  ia  avideut  from  Biblical  alluaiona,  but  no  tracea 
of  living  apeeimena  exist  now.  Dr.  Roth  found 
Uons*  bones  in  a  gravel  bed  of  the  Jordan  some  few 
ymn  ago,  and  it  b  not  improbable  that  aome  teture 
explorer  may  aucceed  in  discovering  bonea  and 
skulls  of  some  huge  extinct  CTriu,  allied  periiapa  to 
that  gigantic  ox  of  the  Hereynian  foreata  which 
Cieaar  (^e^  GaU.  vi.  20)  deacribes  as  being  of  a 
atature  scarcely  below  that  of  an  elephant,  and  ao 
fieroe  aa  to  spare  ndther  man  nor  beast  should  it 
meet  with  either.  "Notwithstanding  assertions 
to  the  oontniy,"  aays  Col.  HamUton  Smith  (Kitto'a 
CycL  art  MKeem"),  **  the  urus  and  the  bison 
were  spread  anciently  from  the  Kbine  to  China, 
and  existed  in  Thrace  and  Aaia  Minor;  while  they, 
or  allied  apecies,  are  atill  found  in  Siberia  and  the 
foreata  both  of  Northern  and  Southern  Persia. 
Finally,  though  the  buf&k>  waa  not  found  andently 
further  west  than  Araooria,  the  gigantie  Gaur 
{Bibot  gautiu)  and  aeveral  oongeneni  are  apread 
over  all  the  mountain  wildemeaaes  of  India  and 
the  Sheriff -al-  Wady ;  and  a  further  coloasal  species 
foama  with  ether  wild  bulla  in  th^  valleya  of 
Atlas." 

Some  have  coi\)ectured  that  the  rUm  denotea 
he  wild  buflUo.  Although  the  eAoMsa,  or  tame 
buffido,  waa  not  introdiMed  into  Western  Asia 
until  the  Arabian  conquest  of  Persia,  it  ia  poasi- 
hie  that  some  wild  species,  Bubahu  atiiee,  or  B. 
SraeAyoems,  may  have  existed  formerly  in  Palea- 
tine. We  are,  however,  more  in  fiivor  of  aome 
gigantic  Uru$J^ 

Numerous  references  as  to  the  fjMVoit4tmt  of  tlie 
ancienta  will  be  found  in  Bochart  {Jaier<m.  iii. 
cap.  27),  Wuier  {BibL  Reaho,  '*£bihoin*';)  but 
uo  fturther  notice  of  thia  point  ia  taken  here  except 
lo  obaerve  that  tlie  more  we  study  it  the  more  oon- 
ffinoed  we  are  that  the  animal  ia  fobuloua.  The 
supposed  unicoma  of  which  some  modem  travellen 
speak  have  never  been  acen  by  trustworthy  wit- 
*  W.  H. 
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Uabs'  Hill.] 


appsaiB  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  aneknt 
■IW'tahabltanti  of  Bwltstrland  towards  the  oloss  of 
lbs  alone  period  sueeesdad  In  taming  the  ums.  «  In 
%  tame  stat8,»  nya  Sir  0.  Ly«ll  {Antiquity  of  Man,  p. 
Mk  '^Its   bone*  were  sooMwhat  Isas  maaslv*  aod 
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•  UNLKAYEN]B1>.      [Bbbad;  Ijla^ 
PAaaovBB.] 

TJN'NI.  L  Oay  [d^rem«d\ :  *EAiir^  'n»: 
[Vat  FA.  in  ver.  90,  with  part  of  preceding  word 
HAwi'fi;  FA.  in  ver.  18, 1«n}A;  Alex,  fu^h  Arayi:] 
AnL)  One  of  the  Levite  doorkeepera  (A.  Y 
Mporten")  appointed  to  play  the  pealtery  «on 
akmoth  "  in  the  service  of  the  aaered  Tent,  as 
settled  by  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  SO). 

2.  (*)97,  but  in  Keri  ^9^  :  [Rom.]  Vat.  and 
Alex,  omit;  FA.*  IomT:  Htmki.)  A  aeoo^  Le> 
vite  (unless  the  fomily  of  the  foregoing  be  intended) 
concerned  in  the  sacred  oiBoe  after  the  Retain  froBL 
BabykMi  (Neh.  xii.  9). 

•  UNTOWARD,  Acts  U.  40,  in  the  aeiiae  cf 
«* perverse,*'  •'intractable."  » Toward**  In  parte 
of  England  at  present  is  applied  to  animals  u 
meaning  **  tame^'*  •*  tnctable.**  Baeon  (£«ajr  xtx.) 
usee  **  towaidneaa  **  for  docility.  (Eaatwood  and 
Wiight*a  BibU  Word  Book,  p.  608.)  IL 

•  UPHARSIN.    [Mekk,  etc] 

U'PHAZ  (y^l  Um^i,  *0^i  OpiM 
obrytum),  Jer.  x.  0;  Dan.  x.  5.  [Othib,  iii. 
2258  6.] 

•UPPER-CHAMBER.  [House, ii. UOft.] 

•  UPPER  COASTS  or  properiy  Parts  (4m- 
rtptick  ti4(yii)i  Acta  xix.  1,  are  the  intenuediate 
re^ons  through  which  Paul  passed  (ZitKB^l,  oo 
his  way  from  AnUoch  to  l<4>heeua,  at  the  bcgfauiirg 
of  hie  third  missionary  tour.  The  kndb  men 
eapedally  meant  are  Galatia  and  Phrjgia  (ass 
xix.  23).  The  term  ib^^rc^ ucdf,  aa  iUnatrated  by 
Kypke  (Obtei'vaL  Snctxt,  ii.  95),  impliea  a  twofold 
geographical  relation;  fint,  elevated,  aa  oompand 
with  the  sea-coast  where  Kpbesus  was;  and,  see^ 
ondly,  inland  or  eastern,  with  reference  to  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  places.  Xeuopbon*a  fomiliaK 
use  of  iufnfiaiim  and  a^dfiaarts  ia  another  cxampk 
of  a  aimihur  application  of  luudred  worda.       H. 

UR  (~W  [aee  below]:  XApa:  f^r)  oecun  in 
Genesia  only,  and  ia  there  mentioued  aa  the  land 
of  Haran'a  nativity  (Gen.  xi.  28),  the  place  frosa 
which  Terah  and  Abraham  started  **  to  go  into  the 
land  of  (}anaan*'  (xi.  81).     It  ia  called  in  Gtoem 

«*Uro/<Ae  ChaldmanM"  (D'^IQT?  "^^X  whiJb 
in  the  AcU  St  Stephen  phMXS  it,  by  implkatwo, 
in  Mesopotamia  (vii.  2, 4).  Theae  are  all  the  indi- 
cations  which  Scripture  ftimishes  as  to  ita  locality. 
Aa  they  are  clearly  insulBcient  to  fix  ita  eite,  the 
chief  traditions  anid  opiniotiaon  the  sulgeet  will  be 
first  considered,  and  then  an  attempt  will  he 
made  to  decide,  by  the  help  of  the  Scriptunl 
notices,  between  them. 

One  tradition  identifiss  Ur  with  the  modem 
Oifah,  There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that 
ibis  city,  called  by  the  Greeka  Edeesa,  had  also  the 
name  of  Orrha  as  eariy  as  the  time  of  Isidore  (al. 
B.  c.  150);  and  the  tndition  connecting  it  with 
Abiaham  ia  perfaapa  not  later  than  St.  Ephraani 
(A.  D.  880-^0),  who  makea  Nimmi  king  of 
Rdesaa,  among  other  plaoee  (CbeuRen/.  tn  Gem.  Ojf» 
voL  i.  p.  58,  B.).    Aooording  to  Poeook 


»what  smaller  than  la 


heavy,  aod  Its  bonis  ware 
wild  indlvldiials.** 

ft  The  reader  wtU  find  a  fhll  dtoenartoa  of  tht 
•*  Unleom  of  the  Andaofis  "  In  the  writer's  arfie^  it 
the  Anm    mii  Mag.  of  Nat.  Biat.  MovM»Oar.  1888 


Om^As  JSagt,  foL  i.  p.  160),  that  Ur  ii  Edflaa 
ir  Orfkh  ]»  M  the  umvenal  opiiuon  of  the  Jewi;  " 
•nd  it  H  abo  the  heal  beM  M  ii  indicated  by  the 
□tie,  **  Moeqne  of  Abnham,**  borne  by  the  ohief 
rdigioas  ediikse  of  the  pUoe,  and  the  designation, 
*  Lake  of  Abraham  the  Beloved,"  attached  to  the 
pood  in  wliich  an  kept  the  lacred  ibh  (Aine- 
voith,  TramU  in  tkt  Tratk^  etc.,  p.  64;  comp. 
Pocoek,  L  160,  and  Niebiilir,  Voyagt  en  ArabU^ 
p.  MO). 

A  aeeond  tradition,  which  appears  in  the  TU- 
nodf  and  in  some  of  the  eariy  Arabian  writot, 
fadaUrio  ITorixi,  the  *Opy^  of  the  Greeks,  and 
probahtj  tha  Breeh  of  Holy  Sviptore  (called  "O^x 
by  the  LXX.)*  1*bis  phoe  bears  the  name  of 
BfOTtk  in  the  native  inscriptions,  and  was  in  the 
eoontry  known  to  the  Jews  as  **  the  hnd  of  the 
ChaUwana." 

A  third  tradition,  less  distinct  than  either  of 
these,  btti  entitled  to  at  least  equal  attention,  dis- 
Ungidshes  Ur  from  Warka,  while  still  pladog  it  in 
the  same  region  (see  Journal  of  AnuHe  SocUttf, 
voL  xiL  p.  481,  note  8).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  city  whereto  this  tradition  points  is  that 
which  appears  by  Its  bricks  to  have  been  called 
Hitr  by  the  mtives,  and  which  is  now  represented 
by  tlie  ruins  at  jfugkeir,  or  Umghdr^  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  nearly  opposite  to  its 
jonetion  with  the  Slutt-el-Hie,  The  oldest  Jewish 
tradition  which  we  possess,  that  quoted  by  Euse- 
Uqs  from  Eapolemus*  {Pivp.  £v.  ix.  17),  who 
fifed  about  b.  o.  160,  may  be  fiiirly  said  to  intend 
this  place;  far  by  identifying  Ur  (Una)  with  the 
Bsbylonian  dty,  known  also  as  Camarina  and 
ChaUmpolia,  it  points  to  a  city  of  the  Moon, 
jliieh  ffm'  wae  —  Kamar  bebg  ^  the  Moon  '*  hi 
AnUe,  and  KkaliH  the  same  Inminary  in  the  Old 
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An  opinion,  unsupported  by  any  tradition,  re» 
mains  to  be  noticed.  Bochart,  Cornet,  Bnnsen, 
snd  others,  identify  uUr  of  the  Chaldees**  with 
a  place  of  the  name,  mentioned  by  a  single  late 
writer  —  Ammianus  Maroeilinus  —  as  *« a  castle'* 
sdsting  in  his  day  in  Eastern  Mesopotamia,  be- 
tween Hatra  {el^Dadhr)  and  Nisibis  (Amm.  Marc 
av.  8).  The  chief  arguments  in  fisvor  of  this  site 
«em  to  be  the  identity  of  name  and  the  poeition  of 
^  place  between  Arrapachitis,  which  is  thought  to 
han  been  the  dwelling-pboe  of  Abraham's  ancea- 
too  in  the  time  of  Ar^uad,  and  Haran  {Harran)^ 
wUther  he  went  from  Ur. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  of  the  four  kcalities  thought 
to  have  a  daim  to  be  regarded  as  Abraham's  city, 
two  are  aitoatad  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  between 
the  Mens  Masios  and  the  Sii\jar  range,  while  the 
stber  two  are  in  the  alluvhd  tract  near  the  sea,  at 
4ast  400  miles  further  sooth.  Let  us  endeavor 
Srst  to  dseide  in  which  of  these  two  regions  Ur  is 
myn  probably  to  be  sought 

llut  Chaldoa  was,  properly  speaking,  the  south- 
«n  part  of  Babyloida,  the  region  boitlering  upon 
the  gnl^  wiO  be  admitted  by  aU.  Those  who  mahi- 
tain  the  northern  emplacement  of  Ur  annie,  that 
with  the  estension  of  ChaUsean  power  the  name 
Imvelied  northward,  and  became  coextensive  with 
Msaopotamla;  but,  in  the  iirst  pUoe,  there  is  no 

«  The  words  of  lussMus  art :  AtUrn  yw€f  ^ifviy 
fcMff  Myvcr  vdJUy  OvpAp,  vImu  M  )M^A»i|*'«vofiulnp 
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proof  that  the  name  ChaMaa  was  ever  extended  to 
the  region  above  the  8ii\jar{  and  secondly,  if  it 
was,  t^  Jem  at  any  rate  mean  by  Chaldsaa  ex- 
clusively the  k>wer  country,  and  call  the  upper 
Mesopotamia  or  J\uian-Aram  (see  Job  i.  17;  Is. 
xlii.  10,  xliii.  14,  Ac.)*  Again,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  Babylonian  power  wae  established 
beyond  the  Sii^ar  in  these  early  times.  On  the 
oontrsry,  it  seems  to  have  been  m  nfined  to  Baby- 
lonia proper,  or  the  alluvial  tract  bek>w  Hit  and 
Tekrit,  until  the  expedition  of  Chedorbomer,  which 
was  later  than  the  migration  of  Abraham.  The 
conjectures  of  Ephraem  Syrus  and  Jerome,  who 
identify  the  cities  of  Nimrod  with  places  hi  the 
upper  Mesopotamian  country,  deserve  no  credit. 
The  names  all  really  bek>ng  to  Chaldaa  proper. 
Moreover,  the  best  and  earlkst  Jewish  authorities 
place  Ur  in  the  k>w  region.  Enpolemus  has  been 
aheady  quoted  to  this  eflbct  Joeephus,  though 
less  distinct  upon  the  point,  seems  to  have  hdd 
the  same  view  {AM.  i.  6).  The  TalmudisU  also 
are  on  this  side  of  the  question;  and  local  tn^ 
ditions,  which  may  be  traced  back  nearly  to  the 
Hegira,  make  the  lower  country  the  place  of  Abra- 
ham's birth  and  early  life.  If  Orfah  has  a  Mosque 
and  a  Lake  of  Abraham,  Cutha  near  Babylon  goes 
by  Abraham's  name,  as  the  trsditiooal  scene  of  all 
his  legendary  miracles. 

Affiia^  it  is  really  in  the  k>wer  country  only 
that  a  name  ck)sely  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 

^W  is  found.    The  cuneiform   Bur  represents 

nSft^  letter  for  letter,  and  only  difltes  from  it  in 
the  greater  strength  of  the  aspirate.  Isidore's 
Orrha  C'O/S^a)  di^n  from  'Ur  considerably,  and 
the  supposed  Ur  of  Ammianus  is  probably  not  Ur, 
but  Adur.A 

The  argument  that  Ur  shoukl  be  sought  hi  the 
neighborhood  of  Arrapachitis  and  Seh\j,  because 
the  names  Arphaxad  and  Serug  occur  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  Abraham  (Bonsen,  £g$pft  Plaee^  etc, 
liL  866,  367),  has  no  weight  till  it  is  snown  that 
the  human  names  in  quertion  are  really  connected 
with  the  phices,  which  is  at  present  assumed  some- 
what boldly.  Arrapachitis  comes  probably  from 
Arapkha^  an  old  Assyrian  town  of  no  great  conse- 
quence on  the  left  bsok  of  the  Tigris,  above  Nine- 
veh, which  has  only  three  letters  in  common  with 

Arphaxad  fTQ^pS'^);  and  Sen^  is  a  nams  whkdi 

does  not  appear  in  Mesopotamia  till  k>ng  after  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that  we  can 
extract  geographical  information  from  the  names  in 
a  historical  genealogy;  and  certainly  in  the  i»es- 
ent  case  nothing  seems  to  have  been  gained  by  the 
attempt  to  do  so. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  ngud  it  ae 
tolerably  certain  tiiat  '*Ur  of  tiie  ChaMees*'  was  a 
place  situated  in  the  real  Chaldiea  —  the  low  coun- 
try near  the  Persbn  Gulf.  The  only  question  that 
remains  in  any  degree  doubtful  is,  whether  iVarka 
or  Mughair  is  the  true  k>cality.  These  pUces  are 
not  far  apart;  and  either  of  them  is  sufficientiy 
suitable.  Both  are  andent  cities,  probably  long 
anterior  to  Abraham.  'l>aditipns  attach  to  both, 
but  perliapo  more  distinctiy  to  Wawha.    On  the 

•  The  MS.  reading  Is  **  Adur  venere ;  **  **  ad  Ur  **  Is 
an  emmidation  of  the  eoamieotators.  The  Ibnoer  Is 
to  be  p^fcrred,  sfaMS  Ammianus  doss  not  9aa  <*»!*' 
after  "  v^hiIo.** 
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dtar  tend,  It  HtOM  acrUEn  tlut  IfArin,  tba  diUm 
■una  of  Hbich  WM  Hunk,  wprmuM  Uw  £nch 
«f  G«>Mte,  wbieh  cuDat  powlblf  b«  tha  Ur  of  tb« 
MOM  boot.  JTi^ilnr,  tbcnlan,  whidl  ban  ttw 
met  HUM  of  Tr  or  Hur,  ramaina  witli  tba  Ivit 
ikio,  and  b  enUUBd  to  bo  (at  hut  pnTUooallj} 
ngardcd  ■>  tbi  dtj  of  Abnhani. 

If  <t  b»  «bjeiit«d  b>  thi>  Iheerj  UM  Atnbiun, 
biTins  to  go  fti»i  Kii^Aatrto  PUmUdo,  would  Mt 
b«  likrlf  to  Uk*  Huu  (ffnmn)  on  hit  nj,  mora 
purticuUci)'  u  ba  muit  tb«  have  wnaaad  tbe  I'Ji- 
phnta  tvioa,  tba  tnw  mild  •nm  U>  be,  that 
[ba  nwramant  wai  sot  tfait  of  an  lndiiidual  but 
of  *  tribe,  tnTcUlng  vjtb  laixa  Boeki  and  betda, 
vboae  Um  of  niiitntkw  nuld  ban  b>  ba  dater- 
mlnad  hj  DeeeHltis  at  partnnita,  and  by  tba 
friaodlf  or  boatil*  d%Maitlom  tba  wotknaaa  or 
itrengtli  ot  tba  tribal  alraad;  in  poaaenion  of  tba 
l^^oa  whkh  tad  to  ba  tnnnad.    Faar  of  Anb 


(Job  1.  II)  maj  i«n-  rnbaU;  bn 

tba  ncignota  to  aom  tba  "-p^—tai  LW>a 
qiuuing  Bidi^oaia,  and  baTing  dona  ao,  tbej  auelit 
naluiallj  foUow  tba  kA  buk  of  tba  atniD  to  tba 
Ualik,  Dp  friiloh  tba;  migbt  tbtd  jmnol,  Mtnetad 
b;  11a  modlaot  patfura,  tUI  thqr  nacbad  Hmmm. 
A*  a  paatoral  fariba  prooMdin|[  fron  Lomr  &br~ 
loDta  (o  I^ImUm  nw(  aaand  tba  Enphrata  aa 
high  M  tba  iMituda  of  Aleppo,  and  p— *"pt  «oB|d 
S»d  [t  beat  to  Mcaod  ocuij  to  Bir,  Hamo  «aa 
bat  a  little  out  of  tbr  proper  mrta.  Bm^  tb 
wbole  tribe  wbicb  aeomipuuBd  AteabuB  ma  »at 
goias  to  Pakatlna.  Half  tba  tHba  wn  loit  aa  ■ 
loa  dutaat  joamej ;  and  with  tbem  (ha  qiiiMii  o 
i  tbej,  00  <*  nor  tba 


If  npoa  tba  gtooDdi 
J  ba  regarded  u  tba  I 


Marant  id  Ha  rftnatloo  and  biatorj  wddU  aeem  to 
ba  appropriate  In  tbia  placo.  Iti  rauaini  haw 
ban  rerj  eanfbUj  axaniiiied,  botb  bj  Hr.  Loft^ia 
and  Mr,  Tajlor,  while  Ite  inacnptlona  have  been 
declphmd  and  tratubted  bj  Sir  Henry  Rawiinaon. 
'Ur  or  Hut,  nor  Maghdr,  or    Um-Uushar. 

it  ob»  (T  tbe  moat  aoeient,  if  not  the  nwit  ancient, 
of  tin  CbaldEan  litea  hitherto  diaoorered.  It  Ilea 
on  Ibt  rijtht  bank  ot  tbe  Eupbniai.  at  tha  dlatanca 
of  abODl  lii  milea  !nm  tba  preaeut  eourte  or  tbe 
tinani,  nouij  oppoalta  tbe  pi^t  where  (be  Eu- 
phntea  rreelrei  tha  Bhat-tl-Hit  ttoax  the  Tignt. 
It  ia  now  not  kaa  thin  Vtb  oiika  bom  tha  lea; 
bnl  there  are  KToandi  fir  beHarinK  that  it  wma  ui- 
eientlj  a  maritltua  Ifari,  and  tnat  ita  preant  Inland 
psution  bia  baao  eauaod  by  tbe  rapid  growth  of 
tba  aUavium-  Tbe  remahia  of  building!  m  sen- 
■■Oj  of  tha  moit  anbaio  obincter.  Tba;  oorer 
an  onl  apaea.  IJMO  fwib  long  b;  SOO  braul.  and 
aataljl  priodpaQj  of  a  number  ol  low  nionnda 
111 h ml  within  an  rnceinle.  which  on  mart  ^daa 
li  naarlj  pealact.     The  moit  nmatkable  building 


la  near  tbe  Dortbrm  and  of  the  raha.  5  li  • 
temple  of  tbe  true  Cbaldaan  trpe,  boiH  In  it^ea, 
of  which  two  mnain,  and  uoiupoani  of  Inch,  partly 
■un-bumt  and  partly  baked.  Md  ehitlly  in  a  canent 
of  bitumen,  llie  bricka  of  tbia  building  bear  Ibe 
Dime  of  a  eartafai  I7niU.  wbo  la  rat^arded  la  the 
eariieet  of  tbe  Cfaaldmn  monamentat  kinga,  and 
the  name  may  ponibly  ba  tbe  ntne  aa  that  of 
Orrbamua  of  Orld  (Jfefnpt  It.  313).  Hb  np- 
poiad  data  ia  n.  c.  9000,  or  a  Dttie  euSar.  Tt 
waa  tha  oapftal  of  thia  monarch,  vbo  had  a  dovin- 
ton  extending  at  leait  aa  fu  north  aa  Nifltr,  and 
wbo,  by  tbe  giandeur  of  bk  eonatnifltioai,  ia  pm^ 
to  hare  loan  a  wealthy  and  poweribi  {iriiKa.  IV 
Kreat  toapla  appaan  to  hara  baeo  finnided  b*  tbia 
king,  who  dedicatad  H  la  tba  Hoea^fod,  BmK, 
from  whom  tba  town  llailf  aaena  lo  bare  darirad 
itanama.  /^  aoo  of  [THihl.  e«npleted  tlw  la>- 
pl^  aa  wen  aa  oBtain  otbat  of  hk  hlher'a  bUi- 
Ingi,  and  tbe  kinga  wbo  tjilowad  ii|ioo  thaaa  ca& 
tinuad  tor  tararaJ  geonatioaa  to  idon  and  baaiti^ 
tba  city.  'Dr  nM^ned  ita  mempolitaD  nbaiaalM 
bt  abora  two  oentuiica,  and  eren  aA«  it  baaaa 


mnnd  to  Bftbylon,  mm  a  gmt  city,  with  u  aipe- 
mOj  Mcrcd  chanctor.  The  notions  entertained 
rf  iti  Boperior  aanctity  led  to  iti  being  used  as  a 
taatfbaj  city,  not  only  during  the  time  of  the 
Mfiy  Chaldieaii  sapiemaey,  but  throughout  the 
As^riaii  and  even  the  iater  Babylonian  period. 
U  ii  in  tb«  main  a  eity  of  tombs.  By  fitf  the 
frmUr  portion  of  the  space  within  tlw  enednie  is 
•ecapted  by  graves  of  one  kind  or  another,  while 
snliida  tha  inckisure,  the  whole  space  for  a  dia- 
laaee  of  several  hunchnd  yards  is  a  thicldj-occu- 
piej  burial-ground.  It  is  believed  that  'Ur  was 
far  1,800  years  a  site  to  which  the  dead  were 
kraoghi  from  vaat  distanceSf  th'us  resembling  such 
plaeai  as  Kerbtin  and  Ntdjif^  or  Afethed  AU^  at 
the  preteni  day.  The  bteet  mention  that  we  find 
of  *Ur  as  an  existing  place  is  in  the  passage  of 
EupoleoiiiB  already  quoted,  where  we  learn  that  it 
had  ehanged  its  name,  and  was  called  Camarina. 
It  probably  till  into  decay  under  the  Penians,  and 
was  a  mere  ruin  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  ooii- 
qnesta.  Perhaps  it  was  the  pfawse  to  which  Alex- 
uidcr's  inibnnants  alluded  when  they  told  him 
that  the  tombs  of  the  old  Assyrian  kings  were 
chiefly  in  the  great  marshes  of  Uie  lower  country 
;Arrian,  Exp.  Akx,  vii.  92).  6.  R. 

*  UB   ("W,  Uyki:  Rom.,  with  next  word, 

dufefi^;  Vat  Itfupe^op;  Alex.  Opa;  FA.  l^pi 
Or),  fiilher  of  Eliphal  or  Eliphelet,  one  of  David's 
fsUaat  man  (1  Chr.  xi.  35).  A. 

UR'BAKE  [9  syl.]  (Oup/Soi^^t  [Lat  whamu, 
!.«.<«  urbane,'*  '« refined  "] :  Urbamu).  It  would 
have  been  better  if  the  word  had  been  written 
Croah  in  the  Authorized  Version.  For  unlearned 
readers  sometimea  mistake  the  sex  of  this  Christian 
disdpla,  who  is  in  the  long  list  of  those  whom  St. 
Paul  salutes  in  writing  to  Rome  (Rom.  xri.  9). 
We  have  no  means,  however,  of  knowing  more 
abont  Urbanus,  except,  indeed,  thai  we  may  lei^ 
MHiahly  eoi\jeoturs  from  the  words  that  fblk>w  (r^y 
owfp^v  4m«n^  ^^  XpitfT^)  thai  he  had  been  at 
some  time  fai  aetive  religious  cooperation  with  the 
Apostle.  Each  of  those  who  are  saluted  Just  be- 
fore  and  Just  after  is  simply  called  r^  hiyawyrr6v 
«0v.     The  name  is  LjUia.  J.  S.  H. 

XJ'BI  07*^  Werss  frurmay]:  O^fof,  Ex. 
sxxL  2,  [zxxviiL  22;]  O^plor  [Vai.  -p«i-],  Ex. 
sxxv.  30;  2  Chr.  i.  5;  Qhpi  [Vai.  -mi],  1  Chr.  ii. 
90;  Akx.  Oopi,  except  in  2  Chr.:  Uri).  1.  The 
fither  of  Bezafeel  one  of  the  avohiteeU  of  the 
Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxi.  9,  xxxr.  30,  xzxriii.  92;  1 
Jir.  iL  20;  2  Chr.  L  5).  He  was  of  the  tribe 
H  Jodah,  and  grandson  of  Caleb  ben-Heiron,  his 
fcther  being  Hur,  who,  socording  to  tradition,  was 
Ike  hwband  of  Miriam. 

a.  CASot.)  The  fitther  of  Geber»  Soh>mon*s 
isnimisssriat  oflber  in  GUead  (1  K.  iv.  19). 

3.  (*aaov0;  Alex.  a3ovf.)  One  of  the  gats- 
bapers  of  the  Temple,  who  had  married  a  fonigo 
rils  in  the  tame  of  £xn  (Esr.  x.  24). 

UBI'AH  (nj"T«,  HgKt  of  Jehovah :  obpUa 
rVat.  -pei;  In  1  Chr.  xi.  41,  Ovpfo,  Aiex.  Oupiar, 
?st  FA.  Ovpci:]  arias),  L  One  of  the  thirty 
Bsmmanders  of  the  thirty  bands  into  which  the 
iMMBta  army  of  David  wm  dirided  (1  Chr.  xi.  41; 
I  Sam.  xxiii.  39).  Like  othen  of  David's  officers 
tittai  of  Gath;  Ishbcsheth  the  Canaanite,  2  Sam. 
nUL  a,  LXX. ;  Zdek  the  Ammonite,  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
97)  ha  was  a  foreigner  —  a  Hltiite  His  name, 
%  and  his  manner  of  ipeeeh  (9  Sam.  xi.  11) 
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indicate  thai  he  had  adopted  the  Jewish  religkm. 
He  married  Bathsheba,  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  the  daughter  of  Rliam  —  possibly  the  same 
as  the  son  of  Ahitbopbel,  and  one  of  his  brother 
officers  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  84} ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  as 
Professor  Blunt  coi\jectures  (CainciihticeSy  ii.  x.), 
Uriah's  first  acquaintance  with  Bathsheba.  It  may 
be  inferred  fh>m  Nathan's  parable  (2  Sam.  xii.  3) 
that  he  was  passionately  devoted  to  his  wife,  and 
that  their  union  was  celebrated  in  Jerusalem  as  one 
of  peculiar  tenderness.  He  had  a  house  at  Jem- 
salem  underneath  the  palace  (2  Sam.  xi.  2).  In 
the  first  war  with  Aromon  he  foUowed  Joab  to  the 
siege,  and  with  him  remained  encamped  in  tht 
open  field  {ibid.  11).  He  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
at  an  order  from  the  king,  on  the  pretext  of  asking 
news  of  the  war,  —  really  in  the  hope  that  his  r»- 
toni  to  his  wife  might  cover  the  shame  of  his  own 
crime.  The  king  met  with  an  unexpected  obstaeit 
in  the  austere,  soklier-Uke  spirit  which  guided  all 
Uriah's  conduct,  and  which  gives  us  a  high  notiou 
of  the  ehaiaeter  and  discipline  of  David's  officers. 
He  steadily  reAised  to  go  home,  or  partake  of  any 
of  the  indulgences  of  domestic  life,  whilst  the  Ark 
and  the  host  were  in  booths  and  his  comrades  lying 
in  the  open  ahr.  He  partook  of  the  royal  hospitality, 
but  slept  always  at  the  gate  of  the  palace  till  the 
last  night,  when  the  king  at  a  feast  vainly  en- 
deavored to  entrap  him  by  intoxication.  The  sol- 
dier was  overoome  by  the  debauch,  but  still  retained 
his  sense  of  duty  sufficiently  to  insist  on  sleeping 
at  the  palace.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
David  sent  him  back  to  the  camp  with  a  letter  (as 
in  the  story  of  Bdlerophon),  containing  the  com- 
mand to  Joab  to  cause  his  destruction  in  the  baitlew 
Joeephus  {Ant  vli.  7,  $  1)  adds,  that  he  gave  as  a 
reason  an  imaginary  oflbnse  of  Uriah.  None  sneh 
appears  in  the  actual  letter.  Probably  to  an  nn- 
scrupukms  soldier  Uke  Joab  the  absolute  will  of  tha 
king  was  sufficient. 

The  derice  of  Joab  was,  to  observe  the  part  of 
the  wall  of  Ri^bath-Ammon,  where  the  greatesi 
force  of  the  besieged  was  congregated,  and  thither, 
as  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope,  to  send  Uriah.  A  sally 
took  place.  Uriah  and  the  officers  with  him  ad- 
vanced as  fer  as  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  were  there 
shot  down  by  the  archers  on  the  wall.  It  seems 
as  if  it  had  been  an  established  maxim  of  Israelitish 
warfers  not  to  approach  the  wall  of  a  besieged  eity; 
and  one  instance  of  the  fetal  result  was  always 
quoted,  as  if  proverbially,  against  it  —  the  sudden 
and  igiM>minious  death  of  Ablmeleeh  at  lliebea, 
which  out  short  ths  hopes  of  the  then  rising  mon- 
archy. This  sppesn  fimn  the  (hot  (as  given  in  tha 
IJCX.)  that  Joab  exactly  anUcipatea  what  the  king 
will  say  when  he  heam  of  tlie  disastw. 

Just  ss  Joab  had  forewarned  the  messenger,  tbt 
king  broke  into  a  forious  passion  on  hesring  of  tha 
loss,  snd  cited,  almost  in  the  very  words  which 
Joab  had  predicted,  the  case  of  Abimelech.  (Ths 
only  variation  is  the  oraianon  of  the  name  of  the 
grandfether  of  Abimeleoh,  which.  In  the  LXX.,  is 
Ner  instead  of  Joash.)  The  messenger,  as  instructed 
by  Joab,  calmly  continued,  and  ended  the  story  with 
the  words:  *«  Thy  servant  also,  Uriah  the  Hittite, 
is  dead."  In  a  niament  Darid*s  anger  is  appeased. 
He  sendf  an  encouraging  menage  to  Joab  on  ths 
unavoidable  chances  ol  war,  and  urges  him  to  con- 
tinue ths  siege.  It  is  one  of  the  touching  parts  of 
the  story  that  Uriah  fells  unconscious  of  his  wife's 
dishonor.  She  bean  of  her  husbaad*s  death.  Tht 
uanative  gives  no  hint  as  to  her  shame  sr  fBinaii^ 
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8h»  •*  Donnied  '*  with  the  iuuaI  (IgDi  of  grii-f  m  a 
widow;  aod  then  becune  the  wife  of  Dftrid  (S  Smd. 
li.  37). 

Uriah  renuunt  to  nt,  preterved  by  this  tngicAl 
Incident,  an  example  of  the  ehivalroui  and  derated 
eliaraoten  thai  were  to  be  found  amooget  the  Oa- 
naanites  aenring  in  the  Hebrew  army.    A.  P.  S. 

2.  [Ovplusi  Vat  Ovptiat.]  Higb-pricfli  in  the 
reign  of  Ahas  (It.  vUi.  S;  8  K.  xvi.  10-16).  We 
flnt  beer  of  him  ae  a  witnea  to  Iiaiah*e  pmpbeoy 
eoneeming  Maher-ehalal-hash-bas,  with  Zeohariah, 
tlie  son  of  Jeberechiah.  He  if  probably  the  nune 
an  Uryah  the  priett,  who  built  the  altar  for  Abas 
(2  K.  zyL  10).  If  thia  be  to,  the  prophet  lum- 
moned  Idm  at  a  witneti  probably  on  aoooont  of  bit 
poeitioo  at  high-priett|  not  on  aeeount  of  hit  per- 
tonal  qualitiet;  though,  at  the  incident  occurred 
at  the  beginnhig  of  the  reign  of  Ahas,  Uriah't 
fareligiout  subterviency  may  not  yet  hare  manlfetted 
ittelf.  When  Abas,  after  hit  delirerance  from 
Resin  and  Pekah  by  Tlglath-Pileter,  went  to  wait 
upon  hit  new  matter  at  Damatcut,  he  taw  there  an 
altar  wbieh  pleated  him,  and  tent  the  pattern  of  it 
It  Uriah  at  Jerutalem,  with  ordera  to  hare  one 
made  like  it  tgaintt  the  king't  return.  Uriah  seal- 
outly  executed  the  idolatrout  command,  and  when 
Ahas  returned,  not  only  allowed  him  to  oflbr  taori- 
fleet  upon  it,  but  basely  complied  with  all  hit  im- 
piout  directiout.  The  new  altar  wat  accordingly 
tet  in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  to  tfae  eatt  of  where 
the  braien  altar  uted  to  ttand;  and  the  daily  taeri- 
floet,  and  the  bumt-oflferingt  of  the  king  and  people, 
wen  oflered  upon  it;  while  the  brasen  altar,  having 
been  remored  from  itt  phuse,  and  tet  to  the  north 
of  the  Syrian  altar,  wat  reterred  at  t  private  altar 
for  the  king  to  inquire  by.  It  it  likely,  too,  that 
Uriah't  compliancet  did  not  end  here,  but  that  he 
was  a  ccmtenUng  party  to  the  other  idobtrout  and 
tacril^out  aeU  of  Ahas  (9  K.  z?L  17, 18,  zziii.  5, 
11,  12;  2  Chr.  zzriiL  23-25). 

Of  the  parentage  of  Uriah  we  know  nothing.  He 
probably  tucoeedcd  Asariah,  who  wat  higb-priett  in 
the  reign  of  Ussiah,  and  wati  tucceeded  by  that 
Asariah  who  wat  higb-priett  in  the  reign  of  Hese- 
kiah.  Hence  it  it  probable  that  he  wat  ton  of  the 
former  and  fiither  of  the  hitter,  it  being  by  no  meant 
micommon  among  the  Hebrewt,  at  among  the 
Gnekt,  for  the  grandchild  to  hare  the  grand&ther't 
name.  Probably,  too,  he  may  hare  been  detcended 
from  that  Azariah  wtio  mutt  hare  been  higfa-priett 
in  the  reign  of  Ata.  But  he  hat  no  phuse  in  the 
tuerdotal  genealogy  (1  Chr.  vi.  4-15),  in  which 
there  it  a  great  gap  between  Amariah  in  rer.  11, 
and  Shallum  the  fother  of  Hilkiah  in  rer.  18. 
[HiOH-PRiBST,  ii.  1071  5.]  It  it  perhaps  a  Inti- 
mate inference  that  Uriah't  line  terminated  in  hit 
nosettor,  Asariah,  and  that  Hilkiah  wat  detetnded 
through  another  branch  from  Amariah,  who  wat 
^jjti  in  Jehothapbat't  reign. 

3.  [Obpla^  gen.]  A  priett  of  the  fiuuily  of  Hak* 
COS  (in  A.  V.  wrongly  Koz),  the  head  of  the  terenth 
ooune  of  priettt.  (See  1  Chr.  uiv.  10.)  It  doet 
ftot  appear  when  thit  Uryah  lired,  at  be  it  only 
tamed  at  the  &ther  or  anoettor  of  Mertmoth  in 
the  dayt  of  £tra  and  Nehemiah  (Ear.  viii.  88; 
Neh.  ui.  i,  21).    In  Neh.  hit  name  it  Uruaii. 

A*  C*  H« 

UKFAS  iObpUui  Urias).    1.  Ubub,  the 
hiM*Muid  of  Bathahebe  (Matt  i.  6). 
a.  [Vat  Ovpctof.]    UuiMH,  8  (1  Evlr.  Is.  43; 
Neh.  vii.  4). 


URIM  AKB  THUMMIM 

TJ'BISL,  Jtrto/God^m  angel  named  mOj  h 
2  Etdr.  It.  1,  36,  v.  20,  z.  28.  In  the  teeaad  of 
thete  pattaget  he  it  called  ^  the  arehangeL** 

•  In  the  book  of  Enoch,  Uriel  it  deaeribed  at 
'<  the  angel  of  thunder  and  trembling  **  (e.  90),  and 
the  angel  «« placed  orer  all  the  lights  of  hearen** 
(e.  76,  {  8).  Kiltoo  makei  him  *«  regent  of  the 
ton."  ▲. 

U'BIEL  (b(jl^TV  Urt  o/Gcd]:  OM^: 
PTntO^iilAO  Uriei).  L  A  Kohathite  Lerite,  tea 
of  Tahath  (1  Chr.  n.  24  [9]).  If  the  geoealogiet 
were  reckoned  in  thit  chapter  from  lather  to  ton, 
Uriel  would  be  the  tame  at  Zephaniah  in  vcr.  86; 
but  there  it  do  retaon  to  suppose  that  thhi  is  tht 


a.  [In  rer.  11,  Vat  FA.  ApiifX.]  Chief  of  the 
Kohathites  hi  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  zr.  fi,  11). 
In  thit  capacity  he  attitted,  together  with  120  of 
hit  brethren,  in  bringing  up  the  ark  from  the  hoots 
of  Obed-edom. 

3.  Uriel  of  Gibeah  wat  the  &ther  of  Maaehah, 
or  Michaiah,  the  favorite  wife  of  Rehoboam,  and 
motherof  Ab(}ah(2Chr.ziiL2).  In  2  Chr.  zL  90 
the  it  called  «'  llaaehah  the  daughter  of  AboakmB;  '* 
and  Jotephut  (AnL  viii.  10,  §  1)  explaina  this  by 
saying  that  her  mother  was  l^unar,  Abealom's 
daughter.  Rashi  gives  a  long  note  to  the 
that  Michaiah  was  called  Maarfiah  after  the 
of  her  daughter-in-law  the  mother  of  Asa,  vbo 
a  woman  of  renown,  and  that  her  fkthcr*8 
was  Uriel  Abishak)m.  There  is  no  indicataon, 
ever,  that  Absakmi,  like  Solomon,  had  another 
name,  although  in  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph  eei 
Chronicles  it  it  taid  that  the  fiOher  of  Haaehah 
wat  called  Uriel  that  the  name  of  Absalom  miglbl 
not  be  mentioned. 

URI'JAH  (njTW  [Jtame  of  JtJkwUq  : 
€>{rptut  [Vat  ytf] :  Unas).  L  UiQah  the  prieat 
hi  the  rrign  of  Ahas  (2  K.  zvi.  10),  probably  tha 
tame  at  Uriah,  2. 

3.  (Ovpla.)  A  priett  of  the  family  of  Koc,  or 
hak-Kos  [Neh.  ill.  4,  21],  the  aune  at  Usiar,  8. 

3.  (Oifolus;  [VatOvp«ui:]  Uria.)  One  of  the 
priettt  who  ttood  at  Eaa*t  right-hand  iHwn  ha 
read  the  Law  to  the  people  (Keh.  viii.  4). 

4.  (!|nj"W:  [05pfai;  Vat  -ptc-:]  UrioB.) 
The  ton  of  Shemaiah  of  Kfajath-jearhn.  Hepeopb- 
etied  in  the  dayt  of  Jehoiakim  eoneeming  the  laad 
and  the  city,  jntt  at  Jerembh  had  done,  and  the 
king  tought  to  put  him  to  death;  but  he  etcaped, 
and  fled  into  E^jp^  Hit  retreat  wat  toon  dis- 
covered: EInathan  tnd  hit  men  brought  him  op 
out  of  Egypt,  and  Jehoiakim  tiew  him  with  the 
tword,  and  caat  hit  body  forth  among  the  gravei 
of  the  common  people  (Jer.  zzvi.  20-23).  The 
ttory  of  Shemaah  appean  to  be  quoted  by  the 
enemiet  of  Jeremiah  at  a  reaton  fbr  putting  hiat 
to  death;  and,  at  a  reply  to  the  inttance  of  Mieah 
the  Moratthite,  whksh  Jeremiah't  friend  gava  at  a 
reaton  why  Ut  wotdt  thould  be  Uttened  to  and  lua 
life  tpared.  Suoh,  at  least,  \f  the  view  sdoptad  by 
Rashi.  W.  A.  W. 

U'BIM    AJSTD    TUUMlflM     (a^*7«< 

W^^ :    Hkmau   Koi    Mi$€m  :    dbcfrwa    el 
vtriUu). 

I.  (1.)  When  the  Jewish  ezilet  were  OMt  e« 

their  return  from  Babylon  by  a  qoettion  which  thsf 

had  no  data  fbr  antwering,  they  a«:reed  to  poatpem 

I  the  tettlement  of  the  difBculty  till  there 
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jp  **  a  priest  with  Urim  mod  Tbummim  "  (Esr.  fl. 
3;  Neh.  tu.  66).  The  inqtiiry,  what  those  Trim 
ind  Thttnunim  thcniMlTes  were,  neemt  likdj  to 
wut  M  k>ng  for  »  final  and  Mtiafjliig  answer.  On 
pcfj  aide  we  meet  with  eonfeMions  5[  ignorance — 
••Noa  eonstai'*  (Kimehi),  » Neecimoa  **  (Aben- 
Eos),  **  Diffieile  eat  in?enire**  (Augustine)  —  ?a- 
ried  only  bj  wild  and  eonflietlsg  ooi^jectures.  It 
vookl  b«  eomparatiTely  an  easy  talk  to  give  a  cata- 
Ingne  of  theaa  hTpotbeeee,  and  transcribe  to  any  es- 
lent  tiie  leaming  which  has  gathered  round  them. 
To  attempt  to  follow  a  true  historical  method,  and 
IS  to  ooDstruct  a  theory  which  shall,  at  least,  in- 
iiode  all  the  phenomena,  is  s  more  arduous,  but 
■■J  b«  a  mors  profitable  task. 

(1.)  The  starting-point  of  such  an  inquliy  must 
be  from  the  words  which  the  A.  V.  has  left  un- 
tnashted.  It  will  be  well  to  deal  with  each  sep- 
•latelj. 

(A.)  Id  fTrmi,  Hebraw  scholan,  with  hardly  an 

exception,  have  seen  the  plural  of  *1W  ( =  light, 
sr  fire).  The  LXX.  translators,  however,  appear  to 
hafs  had  reasons  which  led  them  to  another  ren- 
dering than  that  of  ^f,  or  its  cognates,  lliey 
give  I  84X«00-tr  (Ex.  xxviii.  80;  Ecdus.  xlv.  10), 
and  si^Aoi  (Num.  xxvii.  SI;  Deut  xxxiii.  8;  1  Sam. 
xxrilL  6),  while  in  Ear.  ii.  63,  and  Keh.  vii.  65,  we 
have  respectively  plural  and  singular  participles  of 
pmrt(m.  In  Aquila  and  TheodoUon  we  find  the 
more  literal  Avriauoi,  The  Yulg.,  following  the 
lead  of  the  LaX.,  but  gomg  ftirther  astray,  gives 
do€inma  in  Ex.  xxviii.  80  and  Deut  xxxiii.  8,  omits 
the  word  in  Num.  xxvii.  21,  paraphrases  it  by  **  per 
taeerdotes  *'  in  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  and  gives  ^^judi' 
etant**  in  Ecdus.  xlv.  10,  as  the  rendering  of 
MfKmnf,  Luther  gives  LichL  The  literal  English 
equivalent  would  of  courw  be  ** lights;"  but  the 
Roderinga  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  indicate,  at  least, 
s  traditional  belief  among  the  Jews  that  the  plural 
form,  as  in  Elohim  and  other  like  words,  did  not 
bvdve  numerical  plurality. 
(B.)   TTiwnmm,    Hers  also  there  is  almost  a 

eoassMM  •  as  to  the  derivation  from  0F\  ( ss  per* 
feetion,  completeness);  but  the  LXX.,  as  before, 
Bies  the  closer  Greek  equivalent  r^Acior  but  once 
(Ear.  iL  63),  and  adheres  elsewhere  to  &\46f  m;  and 
the  Vnlg.,  giring  **per/eetut  **  there,  in  like  man- 
OCT  gives  **  veriiat "  in  all  other  passages.  Aquila 
mote  accurately  chooses  rtXcic^ca.  Luther,  in 
his  first  edition,  gave  IWigkeU,  but  afterwards 
rested  in  JieekL  What  has  been  said  m  to  the 
pfaual  of  Urim  applies  here  also.  *<  Light  and  Per- 
betion  "  would  probably  be  the  best  English  eqniv> 
aknt  "nie  assumption  of  a  heneKadys,  so  that  the 
two  weiids=s«»  perftet  illumination  **  (Oarpaov,  App, 
CriL  I.  5;  Biihr,  SynAoHk,  ii.  186),  is  unneees- 
eary  and,  it  is  believed,  unsound.  TTie  mere  phrase, 
ss  sneh,  leaves  it  therefore  uncertain  whether  each 
word  by  itself  denoted  many  things  of  a  given  kind, 

«  The  axeoptfoQS  to  ths  ean$en»u$  an  Just  worth 
BotldBS.  (L )  BsUannins  wishing  to  detasd  the  Yulg. 
tiawaisHMi,  snggetiifl  fiis  derivation  ef  Urim  from 

nn^  ■■  *<  to  teach ; "  sad  Tbummim  from  )9t?^  '*  ^ 
"    (Buxtatt,  IHu,  dt  th,§i  Th,)    (2.)  Thnm- 


■te  has  bean  dsrfved  fttan  DhTI  eontr.  Dhl  ■■  **  a 


fwlB,'*  on  the  tbeoiy  that  ths  two  groups  ef  gems,  rfx 
«  «Mh  side  the  breast-plats,  wars  what  coostltnted 
ihs  XMm  and  Themnlm.    (R.  Asarias,  In  Boxtoef, 

.Cil 
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or  whether  the  two  token  together  might  be  re- 
ferred to  two  distinct  objects,  or  to  one  and  the 

same  ol^ect     The  presence  of  the  article  H,  and 

jet  more  of  the  demonstrative  ilM  beftHre  each,  it 
rathor  in  fiavor  of  dtsUuctneas.  In  Deut.  xxxiii.  8, 
we  have  separately,  **  Thy  Tbummim  and  thy 
Urim,"  the  first  order  bdng  inverted.  Urim  is 
found  ak>ne  in  Num.  xxrii.  21;  1  Sam.  xxriii.  6; 
Tbummim  never  by  itself,  unless  with  Ziillig  we 
find  it  in  Pft.  xvL  6. 

IL  (1.)  iScrfphira/fitotementt.  — The  mysteri- 
ous words  meet  us  for  the  first  time,  as  if  they 
needed  no  explanation,  in  the  description  of  the 
high-priest*s  apparel    Over  the  Ephod  there  is  to 

be  a  (^breastplate  of  Judgment*'  (iDg^n  ^B^n, 
\cyM9  Kpiawsi^  mtionaU  iudim)l oi gcM,  sear- 
let,  purple,  and  fine  linen,  folded  square  and  douU 
led,  a  '*  span"  in  length  and  width.  In  it  are  to 
be  set  four  rows  of  precious  stones,  each  stone  with 
the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Israel  engraved  on  it,  that 
Aaron  may  **  bear  them  upon  his  heart."  Tbim 
comes  a  farther  order.  Inside  the  breastplate,  as 
the  tables  of  the  Covenant  were  placed  inside  the 

Ark  (the  preposition  /^  in  used  in  both  cases,  Ex. 
XXV.  16,  xxviii.  30),  are  to  be  pUoed  «» the  Urim 
and  the  Tbummim,"  the  Light  and  the  Perfection*, 
and  th^,  too,  are  to  be  (m  Aaron's  heart,  when  he 
goes  in  before  the  Lord  (Ex.  xxviii.  16-30).  Not 
a  word  describes  them.  They  are  mentioned  aa 
things  akeady  familiar  both  to  Moses  and  the 
people,  connected  naturally  with  the  functions  of 
the  high-priest,  as  mediating  between  Jehovah  and 
his  people.  The  command  is  fulfilled  (Lev.  viii.  8). 
Thc7  pass  from  Aaron  to  Eleaaar  with  the  sacred 
ephod,  and  other  pontificalia  (Num.  xx.  98). 
When  Joshua  is  solemnly  appointed  to  succeed  the 
great  hero  lawgiver,  he  is  bidden  to  stand  before 
Eleazar  the  priest,  "  who  shall  ask  counsel  for  him 
after  the  Judgment  of  Urim,"  and  this  counsel  is  to 
determine  the  movements  of  ths  host  of  Israel 
(Num.  xxvii.  21).  In  the  blessings  of  Moses,  they 
^pear  as  the  crownhig  glory  of  Uie  tribe  of  Levi 
(M  Thy  Tbummim  and  thy  Urim  are  with  thy  Holy 
One  "),  the  reward  of  the  seal  which  led  them  to 
ck)se  their  eyes  to  everything  but  **the  Law  and 
the  Covenant "  (Deut  xxxilL  8,  9).  Once,  and 
once  only,  are  tb^  mentioned  by  name  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Judges  and  the  monarchy.  Saul,  Idl 
to  his  self-chosen  darkness,  is  answered  «*  nelthei 
by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophet "  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  6).  There  is  no  longer  a  priest  vrith  Urim 
and  Tbummim  (roit  t^mrlCovat  aol  roir  rcAcfois, 
Ear.  iL  68;  6  ^ttrlffttp.  Neb.  vii.  66)  to  answer 
hard  questions.  When  will  one  appear  again? 
The  Son  of  Sirach  copies  the  Greek  names  (S^Aoc, 
&\49cia)  in  his  description  of  Aaron's  garments, 
but  throws  no  light  upon  their  meaning  or  their 
use  (Eoelos.  xlv.  10).« 

5  The  LXX.  rendering,  so  dlflteent  from  the  litHal 
meaning,  must  liave  orlginatsd  either  (1)  from  a  ftlse 

etymology,  es  If  the  word  was  derived  from  Q^H) 

.  ff  to  divine  »  (Oea  tUv.  16);  or  (9)  from  the  ocae- 
ular  use  made  of  the  breastplate ;  or  (8)  tnm  other 
associations  ooaneoted  with  the  former  (te/fo).  The 
Yulg.  simply  foltows  the  LXX.  8eb.  Schmidt  gives  the 
more  literal  ^ ptetonUi.*^  <*  Brsaetfrfflf  "  Is,  perhaps, 
somewhat  misleading. 
The  A.  T.,  slBffnlsaly 
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(8.)  Beiidos  theie  direct  lUteaMDte,  Um  tn 
lUien  in  wliieb  we  may,  witboat  violtooe,  trace  a 
lefereuoei  if  not  to  both,  at  leait  to  tbe  Urim. 
When  quest  ioot  preeieelj  of  tlie  nature  of  Unee 
ieicribed  in  Num.  xvri.  21  are  aaked  by  the 
jeader  of  tbe  people,  and  aoswerad  by  Jebovah 
(Judg.  t  1,  XX.  18}— »wIieQ  like  queitkMia  are 
•aked  by  Saul  of  the  high-priett  Ahiah,  *<  wearing 
an  ephod'*  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3, 18)  ~  by  David,  aa  aoon 
as  be  bat  with  him  the  presence  of  a  high-priest 
with  bU  epbod  (1  Sam.  zxiu.  S,  12,  xxx.  7,  8)  — 
we  may  legitimately  inftr  that  the  treasures  wliicb 
the  ephod  contained  were  the  oooditions  and  media 
of  his  answer.  The  questions  are  in  almost  all 
cases  stntegical,*  *«  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  against 
the  Gaiiaanites  flntf'*  (Judg.  i.  1«  so  xx.  18), 
**  Will  the  men  of  Kfilah  ddirer  me  and  my  men 
bto  tbe  band  of  Saul?  *'  (1  Sam.  xxiU.  12),  or,  at 
least,  national  (9  Sam.  xxi.  1).  Tbe  answer  is,  in 
all  cases,  very  brief,  bat  more  in  form  than  a  sim- 
ple Yes  or  No.  One  questioo  only  Is  answered  at 
a  time. 

(8.)  It  deserves  notice  before  we  pass  beyond  tlie 
n&ge  of  Scriptural  data^  that  in  some  cases  of  de- 
flection ftom  tbe  established  rriigious  order,  we  find 
the  ephod  connected  not  with  Uie  Urim  but  with 
the  Teraphim,  which,  in  tbe  days  of  Laban,  if  not 
earlier,  bad  been  conspicuous  in  Anunaic  worship. 
Micah,  first  consecrating  one  of  his  own  sons,  and 
then  getting  a  Levito  as  his  priest,  makes  for  him 
•<  an  epbod  and  tcrephim  **  (Judg.  xvii.  6,  xviii.  14, 
20).  Throughout  tbe  history  of  the  northern 
kingdom  their  presence  at  Dan  made  it  a  sacred 
phce  (Judg.  xvilL  80),  and  apparently  determined 
Jctoboam*s  choice  of  it  as  a  sanctuary.  When  the 
prepbet  Hoeea  foretells  the  entire  sweeping  away  of 
the  system  wbich  the  Ten  Tribes  had  cherished,  the 
point  of  extnmest  destitution  Is,  that  **  they  shall 
M  many  days  ....  without  an  eph<Hl,  and  with- 
out terapbim  "  (Hos.  iil.  4),  deprired  of  all  ooun- 
tcffeit  orades,  in  order  tliat  ihej  may  in  the  end 
M  return  and  seek  the  Lord."^  It  seems  natural 
to  infer  that  the  terapliim  were,  in  these  instances, 
the  unauthorized  substitutes  for  tbe  Urim.  llie 
failhrence  is  strengthened  by  the  foct  that  the  LXX. 
uses  here,  instead  of  teraphlm,  the  same  word  (8ih 
Kwy)  which  it  usually  gives  for  Urim.  That  the 
teraphlm  were  thus  used  through  the  whole  history 
of  Israel  may  be  inferred  from  their  frequent  occur- 
rence in  coi^unctbn  with  other  ibrms  of  dirination. 
Thus  we  have  hi  1  Sam.  xr.  28,  **  witehcraA  "  and 
<«  terapbim  *'  (A.  V.  « idoktry  "),  hi  2  K.  xxiU.  24, 
**  bmiliar  spirits,"  •*  wissrds,  and  tenphim  "  (A. 
V.  <* images").  The  kbg  of  Babyfcm,  when  he 
ises  divination,  consults  them  (Ea.  xxl.  81).  Ihey 
speak  vanity  (Zech.  x.  2). 

III.  Thtorie*.  —  (1.)  For  the  most  part  we  have 
10  deal  with  independent  coi\jeotures  rather  than 
with  inferences  from  these  data.  Among  the  latter, 
however,  may  be  noticed  tbe  notkxi  that,  as  Moses 
is  not  directed  to  make  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
they  must  have  had  a  supernatural  origin,  spedally 

9rBsk  words  Imxk  Into  the  Hebrew,  and  gives  <*  Vrun 
and  Thvmndm  "  as  If  Uiey  were  proper  Damsa. 

a  On  this  account,  probably,  the  hlgh-pitast  was  to 
fo  out  to  battle  (Num.  xxxi.  6),  as,  In  his  aboenoe, 
ihere  was  to  be  a  BaterdoM  CastnngU,    [Piosts.] 

^  The  writer  oannct  bring  hlmselT,  with  Pusqr 

Cbmm.  in  loo),  to  refer  the  things  nasMd  by  the 

pBOplMt,  partly  to  the  tme,  partly  to  the  felse  ritual ; 

sUll  less,  with  Speooer  (Dim.  de  Cr.  el  3%.),  to  see  Id 

ell  ef  them  thlnff«  wMsh  the  prophet  rscngnlsM  an 
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ewited,  unlike  anything  upon  earth  (R.  ben  Kach 
nan  and  Ilottingcr  In  Buxtorf;  Dm.  dt  IT,  et  T 
in  Ugolini,  xii.).     It  wouhl  be  profitlees  to 
so  arbitrary  an  hypothesis. 

(2.)  A  fiivorito  view  of  Jewish  and  of 
Christian  writen  has  been,  that  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  were  identical  with  the  twdre 
on  which  the  Bsmei  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
engnved,  and  the  mode  In  wlueh  an  onde 
given  was  by  the  iUumioatioo,  simoltaneous  or  i 
oessive,  of  the  letten  which  were  to  make  up  the 
answer  (Jalkut  Sifre,  Zohar  in  Kaeod.  f.  106;  Mai- 
monides, R. ben Naohman, in Boxtorf,/  &; DruaiaB, 
In  CriL  8ae,  on  Ex.  xxriii ;  Chi^wisKm,  Gretia. 
ti  aL).  Josephus  (AmL  Hi.  7,  (  6)  adopts  asothjc 
form  of  the  same  story,  and,  apparently  idcDtifying 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  with  the  eaidonyxes  am 
tbe  sboulden  of  the  ephod,  eays  that  they  were 
bright  before  a  victory,  or  when  the  sacrifioe  4ns 
aoeeptaUe,  dark  when  any  disaster  was  impending 
Epiphantus  {fk  xii.  ffemm.)^  and  the  writer  qaott<d 
by  Suldas  (s.  v.  *E^^))  present  the  same  thonglt 
in  yet  another  form.  A  smgle  diamond  (484^av) 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  breastplate  prognosti- 
cated peace  when  it  was  bright,  war  wlien  it  was 
red,  death  when  it  was  dusky.  It  is  oondoaive 
against  such  views  (1)  that,  without  any  eridcDoe, 
without  even  an  analogy,  they  make  unaathoriaed 
additions  to  the  miracles  of  Scripture;  (2)  that 
the  former  identify  two  things  which,  in  £x. 
xxvili.,  are  cleariy  distinguished;  (3)  that  the 
latter  makes  no  distinction  between  the  Urim  and 
the  Thummim,  such  as  the  repeated  artkfe  leads 
us  lo  inlbr. 

(8.)  A  theory,  Involring  fewer  gimtaitooa  aa- 
snmptions,  is  that  in  the  middle  of  the  epbod,  or 
within  its  folds,  there  was  a  stone  or  plate  of  gold 
on  which  was  engraved  tbe  sacred  name  of  Jelnmdi. 
the  S/iem^hamtiupkoraih  of  Jewish  cabbalists,«  and 
that  by  virtue  of  this,  fixing  his  gaae  on  it,  or 
reading  an  invocation  which  was  also  eograved  with 
the  name,  or  standing  in  his  ephod  before  the 
merey-eeat,  or  at  least  before  the  veil  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, he  became  capable  of  propbcoying,  hearing 
the  Divine  voice  within,  or  listening  to  it  aa  it  pnK 
ceeded,  in  articulate  sounds,  Ihmi  the  i^oty  of  the 
Shechinah  (Buxtoif,  L  c.  7i  iJghtfoot,  vi.  278; 
Breunius,  de  VtHUu  Htbr.  ii.;  Saalschiitz,  ^i-dki- 
ohg.  ii.  868).  Another  form  of  the  same  thought 
is  (bund  in  the  statement  of  Jewish  writers,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  spake  sometimes  by  Urim,  eome- 
times  by  prophecy,  sometimes  by  the  Bath-Kd 
(Seder  CHam,  c  xiv.  in  Braunius,  /.  c),  or  that  ths 
whole  purpose  of  the  unknown  symbols  wm  **  ad 
excitandam  prophetlam  **  (R.  Levi  ben  Gcnhon,  ia 
Buxtorf^  L  c;  Kimohi,  in  Spencer,  L  c.).  A  more 
eccentric  form  of  the  *•  writing  *'  theory  waa  pro* 
pounded  by  the  elder  OarpaoT,  who  maintained  tlml 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  two  mnfrashms  d 
feith  in  the  MesshOi  and  the  Holy  8(Htit  (Gbrpaw. 
Afp.  CriL  i.  6). 

(4.)  Speooer  {de  Ur,  e(  Tk,)  presents  a  angsln 


fight  and  goad.  It  is  rfmpfer  to  take  them  ae  Aa- 
scribing  the  octm/  poU^  and  ritual  In  which  Iht 
ttorthera  kingdom  had  gloried,  and  of  which  It  wm  n 
hs  deprived. 

c  A  wilder  form  of  this  beUef  Is  found  ia  the  eah 
ballstio  book  Eohar.  Ihere  the  Urim  Is  said  to  have 
had  the  Dlriae  naaDe  In  tt,  the  Thummim  In  71  lei 
ten.  nie  notion  was  prohahly  derived  ftom  the  Jew 
tsh  iDVooatfoas  ef  books  like  the  Ctatu 
[SeaoMOK.] 
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nioo  of  aeateneai  and  eztnvigAnoe.  He  rightly 
ii»ngniiifii  the  diatinctncM  of  the  two  things  which 
ithoB  had  oonfiNinded.  WhateTer  the  7iim  and 
Thmnaiim  were,  thej  were  not  the  twelve  aftonet, 
tad  thflj  wen  dbUnguiahable  one  fivin  the  other. 
They  vcK  pfaused  inaide  the  fokia  of  the  doubled 
Cioaken,  Kestliig  on  the  fiiete  referred  to,  be  in- 
tend the  identity  of  the  Urim  and  the  Teraphim.o 
Thk  was  an  inataoce  in  whieh  the  Divine  wiadom 
aeeemmodated  itaelf  to  man*e  weakness,  and  al- 
lowed tha  dal.iaaed  snpentitious  Israelites  to  retain 
a  frsgment  of  the  idobtroos  system  of  their  fathers, 
in  order  to  wean  them  gradtuklly  lh>m  the  system 
ss  a  whole.  The  obnoxious  name  of  Teraphim  was 
irofptd.  The  thing  itself  was  retained.  The  very 
aama  Urim  was,  he  argued,  identical  in  meaning 
with  Teraphim.^  It  was,  therefore,  a  small  image 
pnbably  in  human  ibrm.  So  far  the  hypothe^ 
hss,  at  knst|  the  merit  of  bong  indnetive  and  his- 
toskal;  bat  when  be  oomes  to  the  question  how  it 
WBB  inatmniental  oncnlarly,  he  passes  into  the  most 
cxtimTagant  of  all  assumptioos.  The  image,  when 
tbe  higfa-prieet  questioned  it,  spoke  by  the  media- 
lioD  of  an  angel,  with  an  articulate  hnman  voiee, 
tnst  aa  the  Teraphim  spoke,  in  like  manner,  by  the 
iDtemntaon  of  a  demon  I  In  dealing  with  the 
Thummim,  which  he  excludes  altogether  ftom  the 
eracnkr  fanetions  of  the  Urim,  Spencer  adopts 
the  notion  of  an  Egyptian  arebetype,  which  will  be 
nsticed  fnitber  on« 

(5.)  Biiehaelis  {Law§  of  Motes^  ▼.  §  59)  gives 
his  own  opinion  that  the  Urim  and  lliunmim  were 
three  stones,  on  one  of  which  was  written  Yet,  on 
soother  No,  while  the  third  was  IsA  blank  or  neo- 
InL  Hie  three  were  used  as  k>ts,  and  the  high- 
pfiast  decided  aeoording  as  the  one  or  the  other 
wss  drawn  oat  He  does  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  give  one  iota  of  evklence;  and  .the  notion  does 
Boi  appear  to  ban  been  more  than  a  passing  «a- 
prioe.  U  obviously  fidk  to  meet  the  phenomena. 
Lola  wen  familiar  enough  among  the  Israelites 
(Nam.  zzvi.  6b;  Joah.  xiU.  6,  ei  at, ;  1  Sam.  siv. 
41;  Piov.  zvL  83),  but  the  Urim  was  something 
solemn  and  peeulisir.  In  the  cases  where  the  Urim 
wss  consulted,  the  answen  were  always  mora  than 
a  mere  n^gatire  or  affirmative. 

(6.)  1*&  oox\}eot|ire  of  ZuUig  {Comm,  wi  Apoc 
Exe.  ii.),  though  adopted  by  Winer  (iZealM^.),  can 
hardly  Iw  looked  on  as  more  satisfying.  With  him 
the  Urim  are  bright,  «.  s.  cut  and  polished,  dia- 
monds, in  form  like  dice;  the  lliummlm  perfeot, 
i  c  wliole,  rough,  uneut  ones,  each  ohtfs  with  in- 
scriptions of  some  kind  engraved  on  it.  He  sup- 
poasa  a  handftil  of  these  to  have  been  canied  in  the 
pDBch  of  the  high-priest's  CAoiAen,  and  when  he 
wished  for  an  oracle,  to  have  been  taken  out  by 
htm  and  thrown  on  a  table,  or,  more  probably,  on 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  As  th^  fell  their  poei- 
tkn,  aoeording  to  traditkmal  rulea  known  only  to 
the  high-priestly  fhmilies,  indieated  the  answer. 
He  eomparca  it  with  fortun»4elling  by  cards  or 
icflba  grounds.  The  whole  scheme,  it  need  hardly 
|e  aaid,  is  one  of  pore  invention,  at  once  arhitiaiy 
tid  oflknaiTa.  It  is  at  least  qnsstiooable  whether 
the  Egyptians  had  access  to  dbunonds,  or  knew  the 
«t  of  |r"****"C  or  engreving  them.    [DiAiioin>.] 
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A  handiiil  of  diamond  cubea,  kige  enough  to  have 
worda  or  monograms  engreved  on  them,  is  a  thing 
which  has  no  parallel  in  Egyptian  areh»>k)gy,  nor, 
indeed,  anywhere  else. 

(7.)  The  ktest  Jewish  interpreter  of  eminence 
(Kalisch,  on  Ex.  xxviii.  31),  combining  parts  of 
the  views  (2)  and  (8),  identifies  the  Urim  and 
lliumroim  with  the  twelve  tribal  gema,  kwks  on 
the  name  aa  one  to  be  explained  by  a  hendiadys 
(light  and  Perjeetion  »  Perfect  illaniination),  and 
believes  the  high-priest,  by  concentrating  bis 
thoughts  on  the  i^tribotes  they  represented,  to 
have  divested  himself  of  all  sdfiehnces  and  pr^n- 
dice,  and  so  to  hare  passed  hito  a  true  prophetic 
state.  In  what  he  says  on  this  point  there  is  much 
that  is  both  beaotifhl  and  true.  Ughtibot,  it  may 
be  added,  had  taken  the  nunc  riew  (ii.  407,  ^ 
378),  and  that  given  abore  in  <8)  uonveiges  to  the 
same  result 

rV.  One  more  ThMry,  —  (1.)  It  may  seem 
ventq^esome,  after  so  many  wild  and  eonfficting 
coi^tuies,  to  add  yet  another.  If  it  is  believed 
that  the  risk  of  falling  into  one  aa  wild  and  baseless 
need  not  deter  ns,  it  is  because  there  are  materials 
within  our  reach,  diawn  from  our  larger  knowledge 
of  antiquity,  and  not  less  ttom  our  fuller  insight 
into  the  less  common  phenomena  of  ooneoiousness, 
which  were  not,  to  the  same  extent,  within  the 
reach  of  our  iktbera. 

(9.)  The  starting  point  of  onr  inquiry  may  be 
ibimd  in  adhering  to  the  oondusioos  to  which  the 
Soriptural  statemeote  lead  us.  The  Urim  were  not 
klentical  with  the  Thummim,  neither  of  them 
identical  with  the  tribal  gems.  The  notion  of  a 
kemfiadye  (almost  ahraj-s  the  weak  prop  of  a  weak 
theory)  may  be  discarded.  And,  seeing  that  th^ 
are  mentioned  with  no  description,  we  must  infer 
that  they  and  their  meaning  were  ah«ady  known, 
if  not  to  the  other  Isnelites,  at  Isast  to  Mosea.  If 
we  sre  to  kok  §ae  their  orighi  anywhere,  it  must  be 
hi  ths  customs  and  the  symbolism  of  Egypt 

(8.)  Ws  may  start  with  the  Thummim,  as  pn- 
senthig  the  easier  problem  of  the  two.  Here  there 
is  at  once  a  patent  and  striking  analogy.  The 
priestly  Judges  of  Egypt,  with  whose  presence  and 
garb  Moees  must  have  been  femiliar,  won,  each  of 
them,  hanging  on  his  neck,  suspended  on  a  golden 
chain,  a  figure  which  Greek  writen  describe  as  an 
hnai^  of  Truth  (^AA^^eia,  as  in  the  LXX.)  often 
with  closed  eyes,  made  eometimes  of  a  sappldre  or 
other  prsekms  stones,  and,  thsrefora  neoesearily 
small.  Th^  wen  to  sse  in  this  a  symbol  of  the 
parity  of  motive,  without  whieh  they  wouki  be 
unworthy  of  their  oiBee.  Wiih  it  they  touched 
the  lips  of  the  litigant  aa  they  bade  him  speak  thf 
truth,  the  whoh^  the  periiBot  tmth  (Dtod.  S&c  i. 
48,  75;  JSlum,  Var.  HiaL  xiv.  84).  That  thia 
parallelism  commended  itself  to  the  moot  learned  ol 
the  Alexandrian  Jews  we  may  infer  (1)  from  ths 
delibente  but  not  obvious  use  by  the  LXX.  of  the 
word  hxifieuk  as  the  translation  of  Thummim  | 
(9)  ftom  a  remarkable  peesags  in  Philo  (ds  ViL 
ifof.  ill.  11),  tai  whieh  ho  says  that  the  breastphns 
(A^ioi^)  of  the  high-priest  was  mads  strong  that 
hs  might  wear  as  an  image  (1^  hr^aKtutro^oaf) 
the  two  virtues  which  were  so  needful  for  his  ofllloa. 


la  ttata  vliwby 
Hois  <JXs».  I.  o.  88),  who  pdntad  out  the  strong  r»> 
wnWanwi.  If  not  the  Idanrtty  of  the  two. 
^  The  piuuisi  of  proof  is  infsnious,  but  hardly  eon- 
Vrim  -   "lights,   ftna}» 


R  tiM  burning,  er  Heiy 
the  same  word,  with  s 

tat  Wt 


\  **  and  Tsraphlia  li  hnl 

▲rasMle  subetitn4on  ef  H 
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The  oonuection  between  the  Hebrew  Mid  the  Egjp- 
lian  ijmbol  waa  fint  noticed,  it  ii  believed,  by 
Spencer  (L  c).  It  waa  met  with  cries  of  alarm. 
No  single  custom,  rite,  or  sjrmbol,  could  poasiblj 
bave  been  tnnsferred  from  an  idoktious  system 
bto  that  of  Israel  There  waa  no  eridenoe  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  practice.  It  waa  prob- 
aUy  copied  from  the  Uebrow  (Witslus,  jEt/iffiaea^ 
U.  10,  11,  18,  hi  Ugolini,  L;  Riboudealdus,  de 
Urim  et  Tk,  in  Ugolini,  zii.;  Platrick,  Comm,  m 
Ea.  xzriii.).  The  discussion  of  the  principle  in- 
volted  need  not  be  entered  on  here.  Spencer's 
way  of  putting  the  ease,  asauming  that  a  debaaed 
form  of  religion  waa  given  in  coodceornaion  to  the 
superstitions  of  a  detwaed  people,  made  it,  Indeed, 
needienly  oflteaive,  but  it  remains  true,  that  a  rsr- 
elation  of  any  kind  moat,  to  be  intelligible,  use 
prsSzistent  words,  and  that  those  words,  whether 
spoken  or  symbolic,  may  therefore  be  taken  fh>m 
any  bmguage  with  which  the  redpienta  of  the  rev> 
eUUon  are  fkmiliar.*  In  this  instance  the  prej- 
udice has  vrom  away.  The  most  orthodox  of  Ger- 
man theologtana  accept  the  once  atartUng  theory, 
and  find  in  it  a  proof  of  the  veracity  of  this  Penta- 
teuch (UengstenbeiK,  A'^jpT  and  the  Five  Booke  of 
Moue^e,  ri.).  It  tt  admitted,  partially  at  least, 
by  a  devout  Jew  (Kaliach,  on  Ex.  zzviii.  81).^ 
And  the  missing  link  of  evidence  has  been  found. 
The  custom  was  not,  aa  had  been  said,  of  late 
origin,  but  Is  found  on  the  older  monuments  of 
Egypt.  There,  round  the  neck  of  the  Judge,  are 
seen  the  two  figures  of  Thmd,  the  representative 
of  Themis,  Truth,  Justice  (WUkinson,  Andent 
Efff/ptiam^  ▼.  28).  The  coincidence  oi  sound  may, 
it  is  true,  be  accidental,  but  it  is  at  least  striking. 
In  the  words  which  tell  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  in  ckee 
connection  with  the  Thummim  as  its  chief  glory, 
that  it  did  the  stem  task  of  duty,  blind  to  aU 
that  could  turn  It  aside  to  evil,  **mjing  to  his 
father  sod  his  mother,  I  have  not  seen  him  "  (DeuU 
zzziii.  9),  we  may  perhaps  trace  a  refiBfence  to  the 
okMed  eyes  of  the  %yptian  Thmei. 

(4.)  The  way  Is  now  open. for  a  farther  inquiiy. 
We  may  legitimately  ask  whether  there  was  any 
symbol  of  light  standing  to  the  Urim  in  the  same 
rdation  aa  the  symbolic  figure  of  Truth  stood  to  the 
Thummim.  And  the  answer  to  that  question  is  aa 
foUowa.  On  the  breast  of  well-nigh  every  member 
of  the  priestly  caste  of  Egypt  there  hung  a  pectonl 
plate,  coneaponding  fan  position  and  in  sin  to  the 
CAoiAen  of  the  high-priest  of  IsraeL  And  in 
many  of  these  we  find,  in  the  centra  of  the  jMctora^ 
ight  over  the  heart  of  the  priestly  mummy,  aa  the 
Urim  waa  to  be  *<on  the  heart  **  of  Aaron,  what 
wu  a  known  symbol  of  Light  (see  British  Museum, 
^M  EgypUan  Hoom,  Casts  67,  69,  70,  88,  89. 
Seoomd  dSto^  Cases  68,  68,  74).  In  that  symbol 
were  united  and  embodied  the  higheet  reUgfous 
ikonghts  to  which  man  had  then  liMU.  It  repr»- 
noted  the  Sun  and  the  Universe,  Light  and  lifis, 

•  It  Day  be  rsaaonably  Offfsd  Indeed  that  In  sooh 
aasas  the  pievlons  oonneotlon  with  a  ftdis  system  Is  a 
lasinn  far^  and  not  agoing  the  oae  of  a  qrmbol  in  It* 
isif  eKprsswIve.  The  priests  of  Israel  were  taught  that 
Jisj  were  not  to  have  lower  thoughts  of  the  light  and 
/eribotlon  which  thev  needed  than  the  priests  of  Ba. 

6  It  is  right  to  add  that  the  Igyptlan  origin  Is  re- 
>eSsd  both  by  BMhr  (aymkeliky  ii.  16A)  and  Swald  {JO- 
tfUMm,  pp.  8117-809),  but  without  sufBdant  groonda. 
■weld's  tieatuient  of  the  whole  sofc()ect  Is,  indeed,  at 
mse  enperilsiaL  and  InoooslsteDt.  In  the  A/ffrt4ttm<r 
L  e.)  be  speaks  of  ihe  Urim  and  Thnnunis   f  lota. 
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Oeation  and  RMmrection.  The  material  of  tbi 
symbol  varied  according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer 
It  might  be  of  blue  porcelain,  or  Jasper,  or  eoni» 
lian,  or  kpis  lasiUi,  or  amethyst.  Prior  to  oni 
knowing  what  the  symbol  waa,  we  shonkl  pvohabl^ 
think  it  natunl  and  fitting  that  this,  like  the  other 
should  have  been  tnnsferred  fh>m  the  kmer  wonhlp 
to  the  higher,  fhim  contact  with  fidsehood  to  fettov- 
sh\p  with  truth.  PoeiUon,  siae,  material,  meanliig. 
everything  anewers  the  conditiooe  of  the  [rnlihir  i 

(5.)  But  the  symbol  in  this  case  waa  the  mystic 
SearabsBus;  and  it  may  aecm  to  eome  etartJiii|(  and 
incredible  to  auggest  that  such  an  emUem  eo^ 
have  been  borrowed  for  euch  a  purpoee.  It  ia  par 
hape  quite  aa  difficult  for  us  to  undentand  how  ft 
could  ever  have  come  to  be  associated  with  eac^ 
ideas.  We  have  to  throw  oundvee  back  into  « 
stage  of  human  progress,  a  phaae  of  human  thought 
the  moat  utterly  unlike  any  that  comes  within  ou 
experience.  Out  of  the  mod  which  the  Nik  fell 
in  its  flooding,  men  saw  myriad  forms  of  life  ieaue 
That  of  the  Scarabanis  was  the  most  oonspsenoue 
It  seemed  to  them  setf-generated,  called  into  being 
by  the  light,  the  child  only  of  the  aun.  Ita  ^oaa} 
wing-casea  reflecting  the  bright  cmys  made  it  aeciD 
like  the  aun  in  miniature.  It  became  at  onee  the 
emblem  of  Ra,  the  sou,  and  its  creative  dowcx 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  r.  4,  §  21;  Eueeb.  Frt^ 
Evang,  III.  4;  Brugech,  LAtr  IftUwqMyekastm,  p 
83;  Wilkiueon,  Ancient  Egyptians,  ir.  S95,  ▼.  », 
476).  But  it  came  also  out  of  the  deric  earth,  after 
the  flood  of  waters,  and  waa  therefore  the  synbol 
of  life  riaing  out  of  death  in  new  forma;  of  a  resnr- 
reedon  and  a  metempeyehoeis  (Brugach,  L  c  and 
^gUpL  AlUrih,  p.  88).  So  it  waa  that  not  in 
Egypt  only,  but  in  Etrnria  and  Aaayiia  awl  other 
countriea,  the  same  strange  emblems  reappeared 
(Dennis,  Citiu  and  Sepulchres  afEtntriOi  Introd. 
IxxiiL;  Uyard,  i^weos4,  U.  214).  So  it  was  that 
men,  feigetting  the  actual  in  the  ideal,  inveated  it 
with  the  title  of  Uowoyep4is  (UorapoUo,  HierogL 
I  0.  10),  that  the  more  mystic,  dreamy,  Gnoetie 
seats  adc^ted  it  into  their  sj-mbolie  langiiagv,  and 
that  aemi-Christian  Scarabei  are  found  with  the 
saered  words  Jao,  Sabaoth,  or  the  names  of  angeli 
engraved  on  them  (BeOermann,  Ueber  die  Benrt^ 
bdei^GemmeKy  L  10),  Just  aa  the  mystie  Tom,  or 
CitKB  mnsata,  appeara.  In  aplte  of  ita  original  mean- 
ing, on  the  monumente  of  Chriataaa  Efgrpi  (Wil- 
kinson, Anc  EggpU  ?.  283).  In  okler  ISfj^  It 
waa,  at  any  rsle,  connected  with  the  tboii^t  of 
Divine  illumlnatioo,  found  In  fbequent  tmini  with 
the  eymboUe  eye,  the  emblem  of  tiie  provldeiiee  of 
Ciod,  and  with  the  hieroglyphic  faivocatioo,  •^Ta 
rsdians  das  ritam  puria  hominiboa**  (firiigseh*s 
translation,  Liber  Metempe.  p.  99),  It  is  ohvfeos 
that  in  such  a  ease,  aa  with  the  CHar  aiiaaCa,  the 
Seaiabttus  Is  neither  an  idol,  nor  Identiiicd  with 
ki6latry.«  It  Is  simply  a  word,  aa  much  the  men 
exponent  of  a  thov^t  as  If  it  were  apokan  with 


adopting  mehaalls^  view.  In  his  Fnphsum  (I.  U)  he 
spesks  of  the  htgh*prieet  flxlag  his  gua  on  them  it 
bring  himself  into  the  prophetie  stats. 

e  The  qrmboUo  langnafB  of  one  naClcn  or  apa  vill, 
of  couTM,  often  be  unintelligible,  and  even  eeen  la 
dicrous  to  another.  They  will  lake  for  gxmated 
men  have  worshipped  what  they  manifbat^  nei 
Weald  it  be  oesy  to  nalte  a  Hot  vuaadaa  aD4 
eloarly  the  meaning  of  the  Qaibola  of  the  fevr 
gcUsti  aa  used  in  the  Odruamentallooa  of 
chorehesr  VTonkl  aa  BngUah  eongf^BStteo,  a0 
aichsBologisti,  bear  to  be  told  that  thaiy  were  la  en 
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Ja  fipi,  or  wriUco  in  phooetic  ehanetcn.  There 
■  DoUutkg  in  ita  Egjptiao  origin  or  ita  animid  f(»m 
abieh  need  atartle  ua  any  more  than  the  like  origin 
J  ibe  Ajrk  or  the  Thummim,  or  the  lilie  form  in 
the  Hrazkn  SKKFK^rr,  or  the  Iburfokl  aymbolie 
%ai«a  of  the  Cherubim.  It  ia  to  be  added,  that 
Joaeph  by  hi«  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the 
DDeal  of  On,  the  prieat  of  the  aun-god  Ra,  and 
Mnaea,  aa  having  been  trained  in  the  learning  of 
the  E^yptlana,  and  probab^  among  tlie  priesta  of 
the  aame  ritual,  and  in  the  tame  city,  were  certain 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  aculptured  won/,  and 
vith  ita  meaning.  For  the  Utter,  at  an  j  rate,  ii 
would  need  no  deacription,  no  interpretation.  Deep 
Mt  in  tba  Choshen^  between  the  gema  that  repre- 
mtad  larael,  it  would  aet  forth  that  Ught  aud 
Truth  were  ibe  centre  of  the  nation'a  life,  fielong- 
iag  to  tha  bcvaatpkte  of  judgment,  it  would  bear 
witneaa  thai  the  highrprieat,  in  hia  oraeular  acta, 
aecded  abore  all  things  spoUeaa  integrity  and  Di- 
vine illumination.  It  fulfilled  all  the  conditiona 
and  taught  all  ibe  leaaona  which  Jewiah  or  Chria- 
tian  wiitera  have  connected  with  the  Urim. 

(6.)  (A.)  Have  we  any  data  for  determining 
the  maierial  of  the  aymbol?  The  following  tend 
aft  leaai  to  a  definite  oonciusioo:  (1.)  If  the  atone 
waa  to  lepieaent  light,  it  would  probably  be  one  in 
which  light  waa,  aa  it  were,  embodied  in  ita  purest 
ionn,  eolorfatsa  and  dear,  diamond  or  rock  crjstal. 
(S.)  The  iraditiona  quoted  above  Atom  Suidaa  and 
Epiphaniua  confirm  thia  inference.^  (3.)  It  ia  ao- 
eepted  aa  part  of  ZuUig*a  theory,  by  Dean  I^eneh 
(£fi^  to  Seven  Chwehe*,  p.  125}.^  The 
**  white  atone  **  of  Kev.  ii.  17,  like  the  other  rewarda 
af  him  that  overoometh,  deckred  the  truth  of  the 
DiUTcnal  Prieathood.  What  had  been  the  peculiar 
tnaanre  of  the  liouae  of  Aaron  ahodd  be  beatowed 
freely  on  aU  believen. 

(&)  Another  fiict  connected  with  the  aymbol 
nahka  ua  to  include  one  of  the  beat  aupported  of 
the  Jewiah  coi^ectures.  Aa  aeen  on  the  bodiea  of 
^jptian  prieata  and  others  it  almoat  alwaya  bore 
an  hieeripUon,  the  name  of  the  god  whom  the  prieat 
iBvad,  or,  more  commonly,  an  invocation,  ftom  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  or  aome  other  Egyptian  liturgy 
(teujBcfa,  Lib.  MeUatpt.  L  e.).  There  would  here, 
siho,  be  an  analogy.  Upon  the  old  emblem,  ceaa- 
bg,  it  may  be,  to  bear  ita  old  diatiactive  form,'' 
there  migbt  be  the  •«  new  name  written,*'  the  Tet- 
tagrammaton,  the  Skem-Aammepkorath  of  later 
Jodaiam,  direeting  the  thooghta  oi  the  prieat  to  the 
Iraa  Lord  of  Life  and  light,  of  whom,  unlike  the 
lord  of  LiXd  in  the  temples  of  Egypt,  there  waa  no 
'orm  or  aimilitude,  a  Spirit,  to  be  worshipped  tliere- 
Vrs  in  apirit  and  in  truth. 

(7*)  We  are  now  able  to  approaeh  the  question. 

In  what  way  waa  the  Urim  instrumental  in  en- 
hling  the  high-prieat  to  give  a  true  oracular 
%spoiMe?  **  We  may  dianSas,  with  the  more 
mnightlul  wiitera  already  mentioned  (Kimchi,  on 

imve  oD  their  seala  a  pelioaa  or  a  flah,  aa  a  type  of 
ChiM?  (Clem.  Alex.  Puda§f.  iU.  11,  }  60.) 
«  The  worda  of  Iplphanhia  are  ramartfaMa.  i  A^ 

*  For  the  weiona  stated  aoova,  hi  dlsrnasiDg 
iAIUf^  kheoiy,  the  writer  finds  hhnaslf  unable  to 
igrae  with  Dean  Treneh  aa  to  the  diamond  being  esc^ 
Wnly  the  stooa  In  questt^  Bo  flur  aa  he  knows,  no 
JsBoadi  have  aa  yet  boec  f  rand  among  the  Jew^ln  of 
%ypc.  Boek  efjTstal  amnti  therafore  tt^  more  proh- 
Maerthetwo. 

•  Cfaengn  in  the  ftisn  ol  an  emblem  till  It  eeasas  to 
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2 .  Sam.  xxT.,  may  be  added),  the  gratultoua  prod 
igiea  which  have  no  exiateoce  but  in  the  fimciea  of 
Jewiah  or  Chriatian  dreamers,  the  articulate  voice 
and  the  illumiued  letters.  There  remuna  the  oon- 
dusion  that,  in  some  way,  they  helped  him  to  rise 
out  of  all  aelfiahnaaa  and  hypocriay,  out  of  all  cer^ 
monial  routine,  aiid  to  paaa  into  a  atate  analogoua 
to  that  of  the  hUer  proplieta,  and  ao  to  bcMme 
capable  of  a  new  apiritual  illumination.  The  moeiua 
operandi  in  thia  caae  may,  it  ia  believed,  be  at  leaat 
illuatrated  by  aome  lower  analogiea  in  the  leaa  com* 
moQ  phenomena  of  conaciooaneaa.  Among  the 
moat  remarkable  of  auch  phenomena  is  the  ^onge 
produced  by  concentrating  the  thoughts  on  a  aingk 
idea,  by  gaaiug  ateadfastly  on  a  single  fixed  point. 
Tlie  brighter  and  more  dauuling  the  point  upon 
which  the  eyes  are  turned  the  mora  rapidly  is  the 
change  produced.  The  life  of  perception  is  inter- 
rupt^. Sight  and  hearing  fisil  to  fulfill  their 
uanal  fonctiona.  The  mind  paaaea  into  a  atate  of 
profound  abatraotlon,  and  loaee  all  diattnct  per* 
eoual  conaciouaneaa.  Though  not  aaleep  it  may 
aee  viaions  and  dream  dieama.  Under  the  aog 
geaticms  of  a  will  for  the  time  stronger  than  itself^ 
it  may  be  pkyed  on  like  ^  a  thinking  automaton."  ^ 
When  not  so  pUyed  on,  its  mental  state  is  deter- 
mined by  the  ** dominant  ideas*'  which  were  im- 
prened  upon  it  at  the  moment  when,  by  ita  own 
act,  it  brought  about  the  abnormal  diange  (Dr. 
W.  B.  Carpenter  in  Quaiieriy  Re9.  xcui.  610,  623). 
(8.)  We  are  fitmiliar  with  theee  phenomena 
chiefly  aa  they  connect  themaelves  with  the  lower 
forms  of  mysticism,  with  the  tricks  of  electro-biole" 
gists,  and  other  chariatana.  Even  aa  auch  they 
preaent  pointa  of  contact  with  many  frets  of  intei> 
eat  in  Scriptural  or  Ecdeaiaatical  Hiatory.  Ind^ 
pendent  of  many  fibcts  in  monastic  legends  of  which 
this  ia  the  moat  natural  explanation,  we  may  aee  ia 
the  laat  great  controversy  of  the  Greek  Church  a 
startling  proof  how  territjJe  may  be  the  influenoe  of 
theee  morbid  atatea  when  there  ia  no  healthy  moral 
or  intellectual  activity  to  counteract  them.  For 
three  hundred  yean  or  more  the  rule  of  the  Abbot 
Simeon  of  Xero(Derooe,  prescribing  a  procees  precisely 
anak)gous  to  that  described  above,  waa  adopted  by 
myriada  of  monks  in  Mount  Athoa  and  elaewhera. 
The  ChriBtianity  of  the  East  aeemed  in  danger  of 
giving  ite  aanction  to  a  apiritual  auidde  like  that  of 
a  Buddbiat  aeekiug,  as  his  higheet  blessedness,  the 
annih*Ution  of  the  Nirwamu  Plunged  in  pn^und 
abatractioo,  their  eyea  fixed  on  the  centre  of  their 
own  bodies,  the  Quietiata  of  the  14th  century  (Vv 
XaffTol,  6fjn^aK6t^x^i)  eqjoyed  an  uuapeakable 
tranquillity,  believeathemaelvea  to  be  radiant  with 
a  Divine  glory,  and  aaw  visiona  of  the  uncreated 
light  whi<£  had  ahone  on  Tabor.  Degrading  aa 
t^  whole  matter  aeema  to  ua,  it  waa  a  aerioua  ilaa- 
ger  then.  The  mania  apread  like  an  epidemic,  ereo 
among  the  laity.  Huabanda,  fiithers,  men  of  letten, 
and  artisans  gave  themselves  up  to  it.    It  waa  im- 


bear  any  aetoal  leaemblanee  to  Its  oilgloal  prototype 
are  frmiUar  to  all  students  of  symbolism.  Tbe  Chtt 
atuatOy  the  Zhii,  which  was  the  sign  of  lUa,  is,  perhaps, 
the  moet  striking  Insfesnoe  (Wilkinson,  Ahc,  Egjfp''  ▼• 
288>.  Oesenios,  In  Uke  maoner,  in  hla  3ionmn*ntM 
Fkanieia,  U.  68,  60,  70),  gives  engravings  of  Scaiabiri 
in  wbieh  nothing  but  the  oval  form  is  left. 

d  Tbe  word  it  used,  of  oourae,  in  its  popular 
as  a  toy  moving  by  maohinery.    Striotly  S| 
automatio  Ibree  Is  just  the  element  wh&eh  has,  te  thi 
thne  liaappsarsd. 
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portent  enough  to  be  the  oocMion  of  rapeited  Syn- 
oda,  in  whieh  cnperon,  pftliiarebi,  bitbopt  were 
sager  to  take  part,  and  moatly  in  flkfor  of  the  prao- 
tke,  and  the  eoroUarics  dedueed  ftom  it  (Kleury, 
H'uL  EccUb.  xev.  9;  Qieaeler,  Ch,  BuU  §  1»; 
Mmitj,  la  MagU  ei  tAitrologit,  pp.  499, 4a0). 

(9.)  It  ia  at  leaat  eoneei?aUe,  however,  that, 
within  given  limita,  and  tn  «  given  atage  of  human 
prograaa,  the  atate  whieh  aeema  ao  abnormal  might 
have  a  uae  aa  well  aa  an  abuee.  In  the  opinion  of 
one  of  tlie  foremoat  among  modem  phjaiologiata, 
the  proeeaaea  of  hypnotiam  would  have  their  phwe 
b  a  perfect  ayatem  of  therapeutica  ( QMori,  RttUwy 
L  €.)•  It  ia  open  to  na  to  believe  that  they  maj« 
la  the  lesa  perfeet  atagea  of  the  apiritnal  history  of 
maolLind,  have  helped  inatead  of  hindering.  In  this 
way  only,  it  nwy  be,  the  aenae-bound  spirit  eould 
abstraet  itaelf  ftwn  the  outer  world,  and  take  up 
the  attitude  of  an  expeetant  tranquillity.  The  en- 
tim  aoppnaslon  of  human  eanaciouanesa,  aa  in  the 
aoak>goaa  phenomena  of  an  eestatie  aUte  [oomp. 
Tuahcb],  the  surrender  of  the  eutfare  man  to  be 
pb}'ed  upon,  aa  the  hand  playa  upon  the  harp,  may, 
at  one  time,  have  been  an  actual  condition  of  the 
Inspired  atate.  Just  aa  even  now  it  ia  the  only  eon- 
eeption  which  some  minds  are  capable  of  forming 
of  the  fret  of  inapiration  in  any  form  or  at  any  time. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  may  repreaent  to  our- 
aelvea  the  proeeas  of  aeeking  counsel  **  by  Urim.** 
llie  question  brought  waa  one  affiioting  the  well- 
being  of  the  nation,  or  ita  army,  or  its  king.  The 
inquirer  spoke  in  a  k>w  whisper,  asking  one  quea- 
tiou  only  at  a  tame  (Gem.  Bab.  Jcma^  in  Mede, 
L  c).  The  high'priest,  filing  hia  gaze  oo  the 
Mgems  oraeular**  that  ky  «*on  his  heart,**  fixed 
hia  thoughts  on  the  Light  and  the  Perfection  whieh 
they  aymboliaed,  on  tite  Holy  Name  inaeribed  on 
them.  The  act  waa  itaelf  a  prayer,  and,  like  other 
prayera,  it  might  be  anawered.«  After  a  time,  be 
paaaed  into  the  new,  myaterioua  half-ecstatic  state.^ 
All  diaturlmig  dements  —  selfishness,  pr^iidiee, 
the  fear  of  man  —  were  eliminated.  He  received 
the  insight  which  he  craved.  Men  trusted  in  his 
deeisMNia  aa  with  ua  men  trust  the  Judgment  which 
haa  been  purified  by  prayer  for  the  Iwlp  of  the 
Eternal  Spirit,  mora  than  that  which  groweonly 
Mit  of  debate,  and  policy,  and  calculation. 

(la)  It  is  at  least  interaaUng  to  think  that  a 
ike  method  of  passing  into  thia  atate  of  Inaight 
eras  practiced  unbUun«i  in  the  country  to  which  we 
lave  traced  the  Urim,  and  among  the  people  for 
#hoee  education  thia  proeeas  waa  adapted.  We 
need  not  think  of  Joeeph,  the  pure,  the  heaven- 
laught,  the  blameleas  one,  as  adopting,  still  Ibh  aa 
«daely  pretending  to  adopt,  the  dark  arte  of  a  aya- 
Bam  of  imposture  (Gen.  xUv.  6,  16).  For  one  Into 
whoso  ehamoter  the  dream-element  of  pmviaioo  en- 
lend  ao  largely,  there  would  be  nothing  strange  in 
the  nie  of  midin  by  which  he  might  auperinduce 
lit  will  (he  dream-4tate  whieh  had  come  to  him  in 
Us  ycnth  unbidden,  with  no  outward  atimnlua;  and 
Um  uae  of  the  cup  by  whieh  Joseph  *«divined  "  waa 
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pradady  analogoua  to  that  which  haa  been  iww  «Ia 
aeribed.  To  fill  theeop  with  water,  to  fix  the  ey  j  oa 
a  goU  or  aUver  coin  in  it,  or,  more  frequently,  oa 
the  dasslingrelleetfon of  tbesun's  rayi  from  U,  vae 
an  esaeutlal  part  of  the  miAurofuu^cta,  the  Xc«ayw- 
fuantla  of  aneient  systems  of  divinaikm  (Mamy, 
La  MagU  tt  CAatrvlogie,  pp.  438-428;  Kalkeh, 
6*eiiesii,  in  loc).  In  the  most  modern  farm  d  it, 
among  the  magiciana  of  Gaiio,  the  boy'a  fixed  gaae 
upon  the  few  drops  of  ink  in  the  palm  of  his  faaod 
answers  the  same  purpoae  and  prodooea  the 
reanlt  (Lane,  MoeL  Eg^  i.  c  xll.).  The 
enoe  between  the  true  and  the  felae  in  them 
ia,  however,  for  greater  than  the  anperfietal  retem- 
bhmce.  To  enter  upon  that  exceptional  atate  with 
vague,  stupid  curiodty,  may  lead  to  aa  iubedlity 
whteh  la  the  sport  of  every  caaoal  auggeatiasi.  To 
pass  into  it  with  feeiinga  of  hatred,  paflaMa,  lost, 
may  add  to  their  power  a  fearful  Intenaity  lor  evil, 
till  the  atate  of  the  aoul  ia  demooiae  rather  than 
human.  To  enter  upon  it  aa  the  high-prieat 
tered,  with  the  prayer  of  feith,  might  in  like 
ner  intenaify  what  was  noblest  and  tneat  m  lum. 
and  fit  him  to  be  for  the  time  a  veaael  of  the  TnJh, 

(11.)  It  may  atartle  us  at  first  to  think  that  any 
phydcal  media  ahouM  be  uaed  In  a  divine  order  to 
bring  about  a  apiritnal  reault,  atiil  more  that  tlioae 
media  should  be  the  same  aa  are  foaad 
in  aysteuis  in  which  evil  ia  at  leaat 
yet  iiere  too  Scripture  and  History  present  na  with 
very  atriking  analogiea.  In  other  forma  of  worship, 
in  the  myateries  of  lata,  in  Orplilc  and  Gorybaatian 
revels,  muaic  waa  used  to  work  the  worahippen  into 
a  atate  of  oigiaatic  frenzy.  In  the  mystle  fimter- 
nity  of  Pythagoras  it  waa  empbyed  belbre  sleep, 
that  their  visiona  might  be  aerene  and  pate  (Flu- 
tareh,  De  /$,  H  Otir,  ad  fin.).  Tet  the  aame  Is- 
atrumentality  bringing  about  a  resoH  aoakgona  at 
least  to  the  latter,  probably  embradng  elcnMnta  d 
both,  waa  used  finm  the  Ibtt  hi  the  gatherings  of 
the  propheta  (1  Sam.  x.  5).  It  aoothed  the  vend 
aplrit  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  tt);  H  wn«^t  on  him. 
when  it  came  In  ita  choral  power,  till  be  too  bunt 
into  the  eestatie  aong  (1  Sam.  xlx.  SO-M).  With 
one  at  leaat  of  the  greatest  of  the  prophela  H  was 
aa  much  the  preparation  for  hit  receiving  light  and 
guhiance  tnm  abore  aa  the  gaae  at  the  Urim  had 
been  to  the  high-priest  ^Elnha  said  .  .  . 
*  Now  bring  ma  a  minstrel.*  And  it  came  to  pssa^ 
when  the  minatrd  pkyed,  that  the  hand  of  the 
Loid  came  upon  him  '*  (S  K.  iU.  1S).« 

(IS.)  The  fade  juat  noticed  point  to  the  rIgW 
answer  to  the  question  whkh  pet  remaSna,  aa  la 
the  duration  of  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim,  aiai 
the  reaaons  of  thdr  withdnwal.  The  atatement  tt 
Joaephua  {AnL  Ui.  7,  M  <^7)  that  they  had  con- 
tinued to  shine  with  supernatural  Inalre  till  witUn 
two  hundred  yean  of  hia  own  time  ia  dmpiy  a 
Jevdsb  feble,  at  variance  with  the  direct  oonfeaaSen 
of  thdr  abaenee  on  the  return  foom  the  Captivii* 
(Ear.  U.  63),  and  hi  the  time  of  the  Maecabeea 
(1  Uaec.  iv.  46,  xiv.  41).    As  Uttle  rdianee  ia  la 


«  The  prayer  of  Pa.  xlUI.  8,  *«  Bend  out  thy  Ught 
and  tby  troth,"  though  it  does  not  contain  the  words 
Urim  aoi  Thummim,  spMks  obviouslj  of  that  which 
thay  symlioUaed,  and  may  be  looked  upon  aa  an  echo 
Bf  the  higb-prieet-s  prayer  In  a  form  In  whloh  It  might 
•a  UMd  by  any  devout  worshipper. 

fr  The  BtriUng  exelamalkm  of  Saul,  **  Withdraw  thy 
iMod ! "  when  it  eaenwd  le  htm  thai  the  Urim  was  no 
longer  aended,  wee  clearly  ao  interruption  of  thia  pro- 
issi  (1  8am  xir.  ]»\. 


e  That « the  hand  of  the  Lord  »  waa  the 
expression  for  this  awfod  conadoaanoia  of  tbm  UtIbi 
preosDoe  we  find  firom  the  vlaloos  of  ITwiiial  (L  8,  Hi 
14,  el  al.\  and  1  K.  svlU.  46.  It  helpa 
to  determine  the  aeoae  of  the  eorrafqpondiag  phi 
*(  with  the  finger  of  Ood,"  In  Ex.  xxxi.  18. 
too,  the  equlvalenee,  in  enr  Lcml^  teaching,  ct  the  twi 
Ibrma.  <*  If  I  with  the  finger  of  God  (Luke  xl.  9  •■ 
<  by  the  Spirit  of  God,'  Matt.  xii.  S8)( 
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be  tJated  on  the  asaertioo  of  other  Jewiih  wriUn, 
that  they  oontiiiiied  in  activity  till  the  time  of  the 
BibjloDJan  Rxile  {Soin,  p.  4d;  Midneh  on  Stmg 
9f  SoL  in  Buztor^  L  c).  It  ia  quite  inooooeiv»- 
bk,  hed  it  been  ao,  that  there  should  have  been  no 
single  iuatance  of  an  oraele  thui  obtained  during 
tie  whole  hiatorj  of  the  monarchy  of  Judah.  The 
facie  of  the  case  are  few,  but  they  are  dedaiveb 
Never,  after  the  days  of  David,  ia  the  ephod,  with 
its  af^endagea,  connected  with  counsel  from  Jeho- 
vah (ao  Carpsov,  App.  Crit,  i.  5).  Abiathar  ia  the 
last  priest  who  habitually  uaea  it  for  that  purpose 
(1  Sam.  xziii.  6,  0,  zxviiL  6;  probably  also  8  Sam. 
xii.  1).  His  name  ia  identified  ui  a  atrange  tradi* 
lion  embodied  in  the  Talmud  {Sanhedr.  f.  19, 1, 
in  Ugfatfooi,  zi.  386)  with  the  departed  glory  of 
the  Urim  and  the  Thummim.  And  the  ezplana- 
tianof  tbeae  frets  ia  not  far  to  aeek.  Hen  had  been 
tai^ht  by  thia  Uine  another  pnwesa  by  which  the 
iptritaal  might  at  once  aaaert  ita  independence  of 
the  aenaiioue  life,  and  yet  retain  ita  dii»tinct  per- 
Moal  eonsciouauess — a  proeeaa  leas  liable  to  per- 
venion,  leading  to  higher  and  more  continuous 
tUuminatioii.  Through  the  aenae  of  hearing,  not 
thxouf  h  that  of  eight,  waa  to  be  wrought  the 
labUe  and  mysterioua  change.  Muaic  —  in  ita 
■arveloua  rariety,  ita  aubtle  aweetneas,  ita  apirit- 
•tirring  power  —  waa  to  be,  for  all  time  to  oome, 
the  lawful  help  to  the  ecstasy  of  pnuse  and  prayer, 
cpening  heart  and  soul  to  new  and  higher  thoughts, 
"nie  ntteranees  of  the  prophets,  speaking  by  the 
vQffd  of  the  Lord,  were  to  supersede  the  oracles  of 
the  Urina  The  change  which  about  this  period 
pasMd  over  the  speech  of  Israel  was  a  witness  of 
the  mocal  elevation  which  that  other  change  in- 
volved. xHe  tliat  is  now  called  a  prophet  was 
bcfoietinie  called  a  seer**  (1  Sam.  ix.  9).  To  be 
the  moutb-piece,  the  spokesman  of  Jehovah  was 
higher  than  to  see  visions  of  the  future,  however 
dnr,  whether  of  the  armies  of  Israel  or  the  lost 
BMsofKish. 

(13.)  The  transition  was  probably  not  made 
viUioat  a  atmggle.  It  was  aceompaided  by,  even 
if  it  did  not  in  part  cause  the  trander  of  the  Pon- 
liicale  from  one  branch  of  the  priestly  fomily  to 
soother.  The  strange  opposition  of  Abiathar  to 
the  vrill  of  David,  at  the  cloae  of  his  reign,  is  intel- 
Ggihle  OD  the  hypotheaia  that  he,  long  accustomed, 
as  holding  the  Ephod  snd  the  Urim,  to  guide  the 
king's  eoundls  by  his  oracular  answers,  viewed, 
nth  some  approach  to  jealousy,  the  growing  influ- 
»iee  of  the  prophets,  and  the  accession  of  a  prince 
who  had  grown  up  under  their  training.  With  him 
at  aoj  rate,  so  far  as  we  have  any  ImowledgB,  the 
Urim  and  the  Thumroim  passed  out  of  sight.  It 
was  well,  we  may  believe,  that  they  did  so.  To 
W«B  the  voiecs  of  the  prophets  in  their  stead  was 
«o  gain  and  not  to  lose.  So  the  old  order  changed, 
giving  place  to  the  new.  If  the  fond  yearning  of 
the  laraelitea  of  the  Captirity  had  been  fulfilled, 
and  a  prieat  had  once  again  risen  with  Urim  and 
with  "ntammim,  they  irould  but  have  taken  their 
piece  among  the  **  weak  and  beggariy  slementa  '* 
which  wers  to  pass  away.  All  attempts,  from  the 
ibUe  of  Simeon  to  the  SpirUmti  JCxereua  <A  I^oy- 
ik,  to  invert  the  Divine  order,  to  pnrehaee  spiritoal 
by  the  sacrifice  of  intelbct  and  of  con- 
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science,  hive  been  steps  backward  into  Jarknesii 
not  forward  into  light.  So  it  was  that  God,  ia 
many  diflbrent  measures  and  many  diflbrent  fitsh- 
ions  iwoKvfitft&s  Kal  woKvrp^wwsh  epake  in  Ume 
past  unto  the  Fathers  (Heb.  i.  1).  So  it  is,  in 
words  that  embody  the  same  thought,  and  draw 
from  it  a  needful  lesson,  that 

(t  Qod  fUfiUs  himaalf  Id  many  waya. 
Lest  one  good  ooafeom  ahouid  corrupt  the  world.**  a 

S.ILP. 

•  USDUM  (fsJUwl :   I/tAim),    This  la  tht 

name  of  the  remarkable  mountain  of  rock-salt  caar 
the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  called  by  tht 
natives  Hnjr  l/idum^  Kha$hm  Utdum^  and  JeM 
Utdum.  The  name  is  genenlly  accepted  as  a  tra* 
dition  of  Sodom.  It  has  been  fully  described  by 
Kobinaon  and  Tristram,  and  its  probable  conneo- 
tion  with  the  saltness  and  volume  of  the  sea,  and 
wi(h  the  site  of  Sodom,  has  been  discussed  in  pre- 
ceding article*.  Travellers  refer  particularly  to  the 
fantastic  shapes  into  which  some  of  its  pinnacles 
and  anglea  are  worn  by  the  action  of  the  elementa. 
The  latest  riaitor,  Captain  Warren,  collected  «'  moat 
beautiful  specimena  of  aalt  crystals,  like  icicles,  on^ 
pointing  towarda  the  aky,  which  mdted  away  at 
Jerusalem."  Captain  W.  baa  been  the  first,  in 
modern  times,  to  accomplish  the  ascent  of  the  eUff 
Sebbth  (Maaada)  on  the  east  ( QuarL  SUitem,  PaL 
Ex.  Fund,  No.  iv.  pp.  141-160).  [Masaoa; 
SiDDiM,  Vauc  of;  Sodom.]  S.  W. 

USURY.  Information  on  the  subject  of  lend* 
ing  and  borrowing  will  be  found  under  Ix>ah.  It 
UMd  only  be  remarked  here  tbat  the  pracUee  of 
mortgaging  land,  sometimes  at  exorbitant  interest, 
grew  up  among  tlie  Jews  during  the  Captirity,  in 
direct  rioUtion  of  the  Law  (Lev.  zsv.  36,  87;  Ei. 
zvliL  8,  18,  17).  We  find  the  rate  reaching  1  hi 
100  per  month,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  een- 
ienmm  tuura,  or  12  per  cent  per  annum  —  a  rate 
which  Niebuhr  considers  to  have  been  boirowed 
from  abroad,  and  which  is,  or  has  been  till  quita 
lately,  a  very  usual  or  even  a  minimum  rate  in  the 
East  (Nieb.  Hist,  of  Borne,  iii.  57,  EngL  IV.; 
Volney,  Trot.  ii.  854,  note ;  Chardin,  Voy.  vl. 
123).  Yet  the  law  of  the  KurAn,  like  the  Jewiah, 
forbids  all  uaury  (I^ne,  M.  E.  i.  132;  Saks,  JTurdn, 
0.  80).  The  kwB  of  Menu  aUow  18  and  even  24 
per  cent,  aa  an  intereat  rate;  but,  aa  waa  the  law 
i°  Egypt,  accumulated  interest  wss  not  to  ezoeed 
twice  the  original  turn  lent  {Law»  of  Menu,  c.  vilL 
140,141,151;  SirW.  Jones,  fVork$,  vol  ill.  p. 
295;  Died.  1.  9,  79).  This  Jewish  practice  was 
annulled  by  Nehemiah,  and  an  oath  exacted  to  ln< 
aura  ita  discontbuancc  (Neh.  v.  3>18;  Seiden,  Di 
Jur.  Not  vi.  10;  Hofmann,  Lex.  **  Uaun*'). 

H.  W.  p. 

*  The  word  tuury  haa  oome  in  modem  EngUdb 
to  mean  ezeeasive  interest  upon  money  loaned, 
either  formally  illegal,  or  at  least  oppressive.  At 
the  time  of  the  Anglican  version,  however,  the 
word  did  not  bear  this  sense,  but  meant  simply 
mtemt  of  any  kind  upon  money,  thus  strictly  cor- 
responding to  the  Hebrew  If^?  (and  also  H^9 
which  is  used  in  Neh.  v.  7).   'it  is  to  be  remem- 


InaddlOoD  to  the  aathcritSas  dted  In  the  text, 
has  to  be  named  to  which  the  writer  haa  not  beac 
to  get  aeceaa,  and  which  he  knows  only  through 
TheaamuM  of  (lea*nina.    BeUermann,  whose  traar 


lasa  on  the  Seaiafaari  are  qnoted  above,  haa  alho  writ 
ten,  Dit  Ohm  und  Tkummimy  du  tOUiUn  Otmmm 
He  apparently  IdentifleB  the  Urim  and  Thununlm  wHfe 
the  gsoM  of  the  bteaatpUle. 
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hmtd  UmiI  the  Jtwlah  bw  prohibiting  vmarj^  fbr- 
bade  the  taUog  of  any  intawt  whatetw  for  money 
lent,  withottt  reginl  to  the  nte  of  interait;  bat 
this  prohibitioo  related  only  to  the  Jews,  their 
brethm,  end  there  wu  no  oommand  reguhUiug 
either  the  taking  of  intereit,  or  ita  amoont,  from 
fbceignen.  F.  G. 

VTA  (0^<(:  l^tha),  1  Evlr.  t.  80.  It  appears 
to  be  a  eomiption  of  Akkvb  (Ear.  iL  45). 

UTHAI  [S  eyl]  (^PPSS  [Jehovah  $ueeon] : 
IVwtf(:  [Vat.  TmBtt;]  Alex.  Tw0i:  Otha).  1. 
The  son  of  Ammibud,  of  the  diildren  of  Fhares, 
the  eon  of  Jodah  (1  Chr.  iz.  4).  He  appeara  to 
baie  been  one  of  thTie  who  dwelt  in  Jeruealem 
•Aer  the  Captivitj.  ]n  Neh.  xi.  4  he  ii  called 
**  Athaiah  the  eon  of  Uisiah." 

8*  (OMbf;  [Vat.  Oven]  Uthai,)  One  of  the 
tOM  of  Bigrai,  who  ntomed  in  the  eeeond  eaia- 
lan  with  Eira  (Ear.  yiiL  14). 

UTHI  (OMOi  1  Eidr.  TiiL  40.    [Uthai,  9.] 

*  UTTER,  Ler.  ▼.  1,  when  be  who  doee  not 
••  uttor "  iniquity  ii  nid  to  commit  iniquity,  u  «. 
If  he  doei  not  malce  it  loiown  or  diadoee  it.  Thii 
eenee  of  the  word  now  eeldom  oocun  except  in 
spealdng  of  U>e  **  utterance "  or  circubition  of 
money  and  stoolca.  H. 

UZ  (Y^V  IfntUful  va  trtu,  Dietr.]:  otC', 
ntom.  Vat  om.  in  1  Chr.;  Alex.]  Cks'  Ui^  Bm), 
Thia  name  ia  applied  to«— 1.  A  ion  of  Aram 
(G«a.  X.  Sd),  and  ooniequAntly  a  grandaon  of  Sbem, 
to  wliom  he  ia  immediately  referred  in  the  more 
eoooiae  genealogy  of  the  Chronicles,  tlie  name  of 
Aram  being  omitted-  (1  Chr.  t  17).  S.  A  eon 
of  Nahor  by  Milcah  (Gen.  xxiL  91;  A.  V.  Hue). 

3.  [^Of,  "Or:  iTui.]  A  eon  of  Dishan,  and 
grandaon  of  Seir  (Gen.  xzxvi.  S8;  [1  Chr.  L  42] ). 

4.  [ii  *Av^mt;  Sin.  n  Av^ciris:  ^im.]  Ilie 
wuntry  in  which  Job  lived  (Job  i.  1).  Aa  the 
jenealogical  itatemente  of  the  book  of  (Seneaia  are 
indoubtedly  ethnological,  and  in  many  inatanoea 
ileo  geographical,  it  may  be  fiurly  eurmiaed  that 
ihe  coincidence  of  namea  in  the  above  oaaea  ia 
«ot  accidental,  but  pointf  to  a  fiiaion  of  varioua 
branehea  of  the  Shemitic  race  in  a  certain  locality, 
rhia  aormiae  ia  confirmed  by  the  ciroumatanoe  that 
>ther  connecting  iinka  may  be  diaeovered  between 
^he  aame  branclies.  For  inatance,  Koe.  1  and  8 
have  in  common  the  namea  Aram  (oomp.  (sen.  x. 
23,  xxii.  81)  and  Maachah  aa  a  geographical  deaig> 
nation  in  connection  with  the  former  (1  Chr.  xix. 
6),  and  a  peraooal  one  in  connection  with  the  lat- 
ter ((jen.  xxii.  24).  Noa.  8  and  4  have  in  common 
the  namea  Bua  and  Buzite  (Gen.  xxiL  81;  Job 
sxxii.  8),  Cheeed  and  Chaadim  ((Sen.  xxii.  28; 
Job  i.  17,  A.  V.  ««CbaldiBane'*).  Sbuah,  a 
Dfiphew  of  Nahor,  and  Shuhite  {Qva»  xxv.  2;  Job 
U.  11),  and  Kedem,  aa  the  country  whither  Abnu 
bam  aent  Shuab,  together  with  hia  other  children 
by  Keturah,  and  aiao  aa  the  country  where  Job 
ftved  (Gen.  xxv.  6;  Job  L  8).  Noe.  8  and  4, 
MpUn,  hare  in  common  Elipbax  (Gen.  xxxvi.  10; 
xb  ii  11),  and  Teman  and  Temanite  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
.1;  Job.  it  11).  The  ethnological  (act  embodied 
Ji  the  above  coineidencea  of  names  appean  to  be  aa 

«  The  LXX.  maerCa  th«  wonia  mI  viol  *Ap«f&  baibre 
Ibe  DotiM  of  Ui  aod  hla  brothaa :  bat  far  thla  there 
•  DO  aathority  to  th«  Bebraw.    for  a  paiaUel  Inatance 

iff  OODeiflMMM,  BM  VW.  4. 

ft  The  printad  aditlon  of  the  UarMd  writaa  the 
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islowt.  Osrtaln  branches  ni  the  Aramab  kniiT 
bsing  buth  more  anciert  and  oceupying  a  mon 
noftherly  poeition  than  the  others,  coalfecfrf  with 
beanchea  ii  the  later  Atwahamida,  holding  »  aonw. 
iriiat  eentral  position  in  Meaopotamia  uA  Fales- 
tine,  and  again  with  branehea  of  tlie  stall  bier 
Edomitee  of  the  sooth,  after  they  had  beeome  a 
distinct  race  fimn  the  Abrahamids.  Thla  coodn- 
sion  would  reeeive  cooifarmation  if  the  gecgnplileal 
position  of  Ua,  as  described  in  the  hock,  ci  Job, 
harmonised  with  the  probability  of  sueh  an  amal- 
gamation. Aa  fitf  as  we  can  gather,  it  bj  either 
east  or  aouthesat  of  Pklestioe  (Job  L  S;  eee 
Bbmb-Kxdem);  a^jaoent  to  the  SabaenB  and  the 
ChaUoans  (Job  L  15, 17),  eonaequently  nMthwa.-d 
of  the  southenn  Arabians,  and  waitward  of  the 
Euphntcs;  and,  lastly,  a^jaosnt  to  the  Edomitee 
of  Mount  Seir,  who  at  one  period  ooeopaed  La, 
probably  as  oonqueron  (Lam.  iv.  21),  and  wboae 
troglodyte  liabite  are  probably  deecribed  in  Job 
XXX.  6,  7.  The  position  of  the  country  maj  farther 
be  deduced  from  the  native  lands  of  Job*s  fiieods, 
Eliphaa  the  Temanite  being  an  Idunuaan,  ESho 
the  Buaite  being  probably  a  neighbor  of  the  Chsl- 
daaans,  for  Bus  and  Chesed  were  biothcn  (Gen. 
xxiL  81,  22),  and  BUdad  the  Shuhite  being  one  of 
the  Bene-Kedem.  Whether  Zopfaar  the  Naamathile 
la  to  be  connected  with  Naamah  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Joah.  xv.  41)  may  be  regarded  aa  prob- 
lematical: if  he  wen^  the  condnsioo  would  bs 
further  established.  From  the  above  data  ww  infoi 
that  the  land  of  Ua  eoneeponds  to  the  .draiaa 
Deaeria  of  classical  geogr^ihy,  at  all  eventa  to  ss 
muoh  of  it  as  lies  north  of  the  80th  paralU  of  kti- 
tude.  This  district  iiss  in  all  ages  been  oecupied 
by  nomadic  tribes,  who  roam  from  the  boiden  of 
Palestine  to  the  Euphrates,  and  northvmrd  lo  the 
confines  of  Syria.  Whether  the  name  Ua  mm- 
vived  to  chssiesl  times  is  uncertain:  a  tribe  named 
iEsitM  iAlairat)  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  18, 
§2);  thia  Bochart  ideotifiea  with  Ihe  Ua  of  Scrip- 
ton  by  altering  the  reading  into  Aiwrrai  {Phaleg 
iL  8);  but,  wiSi  the  exception  of  the  rendering  m 
the  LXX.  iitf  x^  tIv  AwriTiSc  Job  L  1;  oomp. 
xxxiL  2),  there  ia  nothing  to  juatify  each  a  fhsnge 
GeienittB  (Tht$.  p.  1003)  ia  aatiafied  with  the  form 
Jiaits  aa  auffioiently  eorreaponding  to  Ua. 

W.  L.& 

U'ZAI  [2  syl.]  OpW  [fvbud\i  EftC^;  [Vai.] 
FA.  Evffi:  On)-  The  lather  of  Fkhd,  who  as- 
sisted Nehemiah  hi  rebuildh^  the  diy  wall  ^eh. 
iU.  85). 

U'ZAL  (VtH  [see  wiU'\  ;  Samar.  ^TH: 
[Rom.  In  (Sen.  Af^nA;  in  1  (]lhr.  omita;  Akx.] 
A«ftX,  AifijyJ  Unal,  HuMat),  The  sixth  son  of 
Joktan  ((jen.  x.  97;  1  Chr.  L  21),  whoee  eetUe- 
ments  are  eleariy  traced  in  the  ancient  name  of 
8au*h,  the  capital  city  of  the  Yemen,  wfafeh  wm 

original^   Awz41,    Jt^^l     (Ibn-Khaldooo,    ap. 

Caussin,  Euai,  L  40,  foot-note:  Mar6d^  a.  wi 
(3es8n.  Lex.  s.  t.;  Bansen*s  Bifreibenii,  ete.).*    It 
has  dispated  the  right  to  be  the  chief  oHyof  the 
kingdom  of  Sheba  from  the  earfiest  i^es  off  whkb 

Bsme 00841,  and saja,  «It  ia  asM  that  Iti  name  vas 
Oo84l ;  aod  whan  tba  Abyaslniaaa  arrfvvd  at  ft,  antf 
aaw  it  to  be  b^atf fbl,  thay  aaid  <  8wb'4.'  wUjb  aaaaav 
baantlflilt  thevafora  it  waa  callad  S^B'i." 
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mj  traditions  have  come  down  to  ns*  the  rival 
Rtks  boDg  Shbaa  (the  Arabic  Seb4),  and 
SspHAH  (or  Zaf&r).  Unlike  one  or  both  of 
ihcN  cities  which  passed  occasionally  into  the 
^oda  of  the  people  of  Hazarmavkth  (Had- 
nnanrt),  it  seems  to  have  always  belongsd  to  the 
peofde  of  Sheba;  and  from  its  position  in  the  oen- 
lie  of  the  best  pmtion  of  that  kingdom,  it  must 
ilwrnya  have  been  an  important  city,  though  prob- 
lUy  of  lesa  importance  than  Seba  itself.  Niebuhr 
[IMger,  p.  201  ff.)  says  that  it  is  a  walled  town, 
■toats  in  an  elevated  country,  in  Ut.  Ib^  2^,  and 
«ith  a  itreani  (after  heavy  rains)  running  through 
it  (ftom  the  mountain  of  Sawtfee,  El-IdresBee,  1. 
50),  and  another  larger  stream  a  little  to  the  west, 
nd  eonntry-houses  and  villages  on  its  banks.  It 
has  a  citadel  on  the  site  of  a  &mous  temple,  called 
Bsyt-Ghnmd&n,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Shoorateel ;  which  was  razed  by  order  of  Othman. 
The  boaeea  and  palaces  of  San*k,  Niebuhr  sayi, 
■re  finer  than  those  of  any  other  town  of  Arabia; 
■ad  it  pnasesses  many  mosques,  public  baths,  and 
esnvanserais.  £1-Idreeeee*s  account  of  its  situa- 
taoD  and  flourishing  state  (L  50,  quoted  also  by 
Bochart,  PhaUg,  xxi.)  agrees  with  that  of  Niebuhr. 
TAkoot  says,  »  San*h  is  the  greatest  city  in  the 
YeoMn,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  them.  It  n»- 
Kmbles  Damascus,  on  account  of  the  abundance 
3f  its  trees  (or  gudens),  and  the  rippling  of  its 
vsten**  (i/iasArardb,  s.  ▼.,  eomp.  Ibn-El-Waidee 
BIS.);  and  the  author  of  the  Mardsid  (said  to  be 
fakoot)  says,  <«  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Yemen 
lod  the  best  of  its  cities;  it  resembles  Damascus, 
JO  account  of  the  abundance  of  its  fruits  "  (f.  v, 
San'k). 

Usal,  or  Awzil,  is  most  probably  the  same  as 
the  Anzara  (Al^fo^),  or  Ausara  (Affvopa)  of  the 
dassics,  by  the  common  permutaUon  of  /  and  r. 
Pliny  {H.  N,  xii.  16)  spealcs  of  this  as  bebnging 
to  the  GebanitflB ;  and  it  is  curious  that  the  ancient 
diviskm  (or  «« mikhltf  ")  of  the  Yemen  hi  which  it 
b  Htuate,  and  which  is  oaUed  SinhAn,  biabnged  to 
a  very  old  confederacy  of  tribes  named  Jenb,  or 
Genb,  whence  the  Gebanitsa  of  the  classics ;  another 
division  being  also  called  Mikhhf  Jenb  (it/ardstcf, 
I.  w.  mikhttf  and  jenb,  and  Mnthtarak^  §,  v.  Jenb). 
Boehart  accepts  Aussn  as  the  ebasical  form  of 
Usal  {Phaleg,  L  e.),  but  his  derivation  of  the  name 
•f  the  GebanitsB  is  purely  fitnciftil. 

Usal  b  perhaps  referred  to  by  Es.  (ixviL  19), 
tnoslated  in  the  A.  Y.  •«  Javan,**  going  to  and  fro, 

Heb.  TI'MS.  A  dty  named  YSwan,  or  Yitwto, 
b  the  Yemen,  is  mentk>ned  hi  the  Kdmoo$  (see 
GsMuiiis,  Lex.  and  Bochart,  L  c).  Commentaton 
■t  dirided  in  opinion  respecting  the  correct  read- 
ing of  this  passage;  but  the  most  part  ara  fan  fkvor 
if  the  reference  to  UsaL    See  also  Jatak. 

E.8.  P. 

UZ'ZA  (WW  [itremg(k]i*A(d\  [Val.N«u«:] 
Cte).  L  A  Benjamite  of  th«  sons  of  Ehud  (1 
V.  vIB.  7).  The  Targnm  on  Esther  makes  him 
.  js  of  the  anceston  of  MordeesL 

S.  COfi.)  Elsawhsn  caQed  Uucar  (1  Ghr. 
L     7, 9, 10, 11). 

9.  CACd  [Vat  OiNm],  'Off  [Vat.  FA.  CM>(]; 
[AIbl]  A^  0C<:  ^^)  The  children  of  Uia 
Mre  a  fjunily  of  Nechinfm  who  retamed  with 
Emhbabel  (Ear.  IL  49;  Neh.  tU.  61). 

4.  IT^n:  'oCd;  AloL  ACa:  Oui),    Piopeily 
CMh.'^    At  the  tut  now  stands,  Umh  is  a 
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desosndaiit  of  Henri  (1  Chr.  n  29  [14]);  M 
there  appean  to  be  a  gap  in  the  /erae  l^y  which 
the  sons  of  Gershom  are  omitted,  for  Ubni  and 
Rhimei  are  elsewhere  descendants  of  Gershom,  and 
not  of  Merari.     Perhaps  he  is  the  same  as  Zina 

(rfyi\  or  Zizah  (n|n),  the  son  of  Shlmei  (1 
Chr.  zjuii.  10,  11);  for  these  names  evidently  de- 
note the  same  person,  and,  in  Hebrew  character, 
are  not  unlike  Uasah. 

XTZ'ZA,  THE  GABDEK  OF  (WJ?  18 : 
ir^or  *OC<ii  horUu  AMa).  The  spot  in  which  . 
Bianasseh  king  of  Judah,  and  his  son  Amon,  were 
both  buried  (2  K.  xxi.  18,  26).  It  was  the  gsnicn 
attached  to  Manasseh's  palace  (ver.  18,  and  2  Chr. 
xzxiii.  20),  and  therefore  presumably  was  in  Jen.^ 
salem.  The  feet  of  its  mention  shorn  that  it  wtt 
not  where  the  usual  sepulchres  of  the  kings  were. 
No  dew,  however,  is  a&rded  to  its  position.  Jose* 
phus  {AnL  z.  3,  §  2)  simply  reiterates  the  state- 
ment of  the  Bible.  It  is  ingeniously  suggested  by 
Cornelius  a  Lapide,  that  the  garden  was  so  called 
from  being  on  the  spot  at  which  Ussa  died  during 
the  removal  of  the  Ark  from  Kiijath-jearim  to 
Jerusalem,  and  which  is  known  to  have  retained 
his  name  for  long  after  the  event  (2  Sam.  vi.  8). 
There  are  some  grounds  for  placing  this  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  possibly  at  or  near  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah.     [Nachom,  vol.  iii.  p.  2051,  and  note.] 

The  scene  of  Uzaa's  death  was  itself  a  threshing- 
floor  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  and  the  change  of  the  word 

from  this,  porefi,  I'^a,  faato  gan^  ])  garden,  would 
not  be  difllcult  or  Improbable.  But  nothing  cer- 
tidn  can  be  said  on  the  point. 

Bunsen  {Bibeltcerk^  note  on  2  K.  xxi.  18)  on  the 
strength  of  the  mention  of  **  palaces  **  in  the  same 
paragraph  with  Ophel  (A.  V.  •*  forts  **)  1°  (^  denun- 
ciation oi  Isaiah  (xxxil.  14),  asserts  that  a  palace 
was  situated  in  the  Tyropoeon  valley  at  the  foot  of 
the  Temple  mount,  and  that  this  wsa  in  all  proba- 
bility the  pabce  of  Manasseh  and  the  site  of  the 
Garden  of  Uzsa.  Surely  a  slender  foundation  for 
snoh  a  superstruotnre  I  6 

UZ'ZAH  (Hf  ^  in  2  8am.  ri.  8,  elsewhsn 

nj^  [ttrength]',  'Ofil;  Alex.  Afa,  Afta:  Ota). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Abinadab,  in  whose  house  at 
Khjath-Jearim  the  Ark  rested  for  20  years.  The 
eldest  son  of  Abhiadab  (1  Sam.  vii.  1)  seems  to 
have  been  Eleasar,  who  was  consecrated  to  kok 
after  the  Ark.  Uszah  probably  was  the  second, 
and  Ahio«  the  third.  They  both  accompanied  its 
removal,  when  David  first  undertook  to  carry  it  t9 
Jerusalem.  Ahlo  apparently  went  before  the  cart 
—  the  new  cart  (1  C!hr.  xiii.  7)  — on  which  it 
was  phwed,  and  Usiah  walked  by  the  side  of  the 
cart.  The  proecssion,  with  all  manner  of  musie, 
advanced  as  fer  as  a  spot  variously  called  '•  tfai 
threshing-floor"  (1  C!hr.  xiii.  9),  «'the  thnshing- 
floor  of  Chidon  **  (ibid.  Heb.  LXX.;  Jos.  AnL  viL 
4,  (  2),  (»the  thresUng-floor  of  Nachor  "  (2  Sam. 
vi.  6,  LXX.),  "the  threshing-floor  of  Naehon*' 
(<6»dL  Heb. ).  At  this  pofait — perhaps  slippbg  ovsi 
the  smooth  rook  —  the  oxen  (or,  LXX.,  "thi 
ealf ")  stambled  (Heb.)  or  •*  overturned  the  Ark  *' 
(LXX.).    Unah  caught  it  to  prevent  its  feUing. 

He  died  immedtatdy,  by  the  side  of  the  Ark. 
His  death,  by  whatever  means  it  was  aooomplisbed, 
was  so  sudden  and  awful  that,  hi  the  nerad  hMi- 

•  Tbs  Uar  for  «  Ahlo.**  read  "Ms  tnUhnm," 
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gnoe  of  tlw)  Old  Tertunent,  it  !■  aicriM  dlreeUy 
lo  tae  Divine  uigw.  •<  11m  anger  of  the  Lord  wu 
kindled  aguoat  Unah,  and  God  amote  him  there.*' 

M  For  ha  error/*  vVn*by,  adda  the  preaent 
Hebrew  text,  not  Uie  LXX. ;  *<  beeauae  lie  put  hia 
hand  to  the  Arlc "  (1  Chr.  ziU.  10).  The  error  or 
Bin  ia  not  expbined.  Joaephua  {Ant,  vii.  4,  §  S) 
maloea  it  to  be  beeaiiaa  ha  toadied  the  Ark  not  being 
a  prieat  Some  have  auppoaed  that  it  waa  beeauae 
tbeArk  waa  in  a  oart,  and  not  (Ex.  zzr.  U)  canied 
on  the  ahoulden  of  the  Leritea.  But  the  narrative 
arema  to  imply  that  it  waa  aimply  the  rough,  haatj 
handling  of  (he  aacred  oofAr.  "Ae  event  produced 
a  deep  aenaation.  David,  with  a  mixture  of  awe 
and  reaentnient,  waa  afraid  to  carry  the  Ark  fur- 
ther; and  the  place,  apparently  changing  ita  ancient 
Mune,«  waa  henceforth  called  **  Ptorea-Usiah/'  the 
M  breaking,**  or  «*  diaaater  **  of  Uaaah  (S  Sam.  vt 
8;  1  Chr.  ziiL  11;  Joe.  Ani,  vii.  4,  §  9). 

There  la  no  proof  for  the  aaaertion  that  iJiaah 
waa  a  Levite.  A.  P.  S. 

UZ'ZSK-SHE'BAH  (TT^  ].^  [peril, 
ear  or  eormr  iff  Sherah] :  ml  v/oi  'Ofdy,  ^^pd: 
Otemara),  A  town  founded  or  rebuilt  by  Sherah, 
an  Ephraimlte  woman,  the  daughter  dther  of 
Ephraim  himaelf  or  of  Beriah.  It  ia  named  only 
in  1  Chr.  vii.  34,  in  connection  with  the  two  Beth- 
horona.  Theae  latter  atill  remain  probably  in  pre- 
eiaely  their  ancient  position,  and  called  by  almoet 
exactly  their  ancient  namea;  but  no  trace  of  Unen- 
Sherah  appean  to  have  been  yet  diaoorered,  unlaw 
It  be  in  Beit  Sira,  which  ia  ahown  in  the  mapa  of 
Van  de  Velde  and  Tobler  aa  on  the  N.  aide  of  the 
Wad^  auUiman^  about  three  milea  S.  W.  of 
Beiiikr  el4ah(a.  It  ia  mentioned  by  Bobinaon  (in 
the  liata  in  Appendix  to  vol  iii.  of  BibL  Hu^  lat 
ad.,  p.  190);  and  alao  by  Tobler  (dOe  Wandermg^ 
p.  188).     [Shebah.] 

The  word  ocfii  in  Hebrew  aigniibB  an  **  ear;  ** 
and  aaauming  that  loaen  ii  not  merely  a  modifi- 
cation of  aome  unintelligible  Canaanite  word,  it 
may  point  to  an  earlike  projection  or  other  natural 
featurs  of  the  ground.  The  aame  may  be  aaid  of 
Axnoth*  Tabor,  in  which  atnoth  la  perfaapa  rebted 
to  the  aame  root. 

It  haa  been  propoeed  to  identify  Uaaen-Sherah 
with  Timnath-Serah;  but  the  reaemblance  between 

the  two  namea  eziata  only  in  Engllah  (rT1KB7  and 

PT^D),  and  the  identification,  tempting  aa  it  ia 
from  the  &ct  of  Sherah  being  an  anoeatraaa  of 
Joahna,  cannot  be  entertained. 

It  will  be  obeerved  that  the  LXX.  (In  both 
IfSS.)  give  a  difibnnt  turn  to  the  paange,  by  the 

•idltkm  of  the  word  ^331  before  Umen.  Sherah, 
In  the  former  part  of  the  vem,  ia  altogether  omit- 
ted in  the  Yat  MS.  (Mai),  and  in  the  Alex,  given 

UZ'ZI  O^f  abort  for  HM^^  Jeimak  i$  mg 
ttttngth.  Compare  Usiah,  Uvid).  L  {*oC\ 
[Vat  0(m$  i&  EBr«9  '0(b»,  ff9H,f  Vat  Soovia; 
Akx.  OCivi^J  OtL)  Son  of  Bukki,  and  fother  of 
Zorahiab,  in  tiie  line  of  the  high-prieata  (1  Chr.  vi. 
5,  6,  61;  Rar.  tU.  4).  Iliough  Uol  waa  the  Uneal 
of  Zadok,  tt  doca  not  appear  thai  he 


a  Vor  the  eoq^eelan  that  thia  waa  the  Quam 
Ubba  mr^HooM  la  the  tator  Uatory,  bm  the 
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ever  high-prleat  Indeed,  he  b  luehtdcd  in  tboM 
deacendanta  of  Phinehaa  between  the  hlgh-prieal 
Afalshua  (*If^wot)  and  Zadok,  who,  aoeimllsg  ta 
Joaephua  {Ant  viil.  1),  were  private  pcnona.  He 
muat  have  been  contemporary  with,  but  lathv 
eariier  than  Ell.  In  Joeephua*8  Bat  Usn  la  vn- 
aooonntably  tnunformed  into  Joxatrav. 

a.  [Vat  corrupt]  Son  of  Tola  the  aoa  of 
laaaehar,  and  father  of  frre  aona,  who  wen  all  diiel 
men  (1  Chr.  viL  2,  3). 

3.  COCI:  Vat  oC«.1  Son  of  Bela,  of  the  tribe 
of  Beiijamm  (1  Chr.  TiL  7). 

4.  Another,  or  the  Mune,  from  whom  deaeended 
aome  Bei\jamite  houaea,  which  were  aetlkd  at 
Jeniaalem  after  the  return  from  Oaptirity  (1  Chr 
iz.  8). 

6.  [Vat  FA.  0<ff<:  -^n*-]  A  Lerite,  aoo  i  * 
Bani,  and  overaeer  of  the  Le^itea  dweOing  at  Jeru- 
aalem,  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xi.  29). 

9.  [Vat  FA.1  Akx.  omit;  Bom.  FA.s  'Off: 
Am.]  A  prieit,  chief  of  the  fother*a-hooae  of 
Jedaiah,-  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  high-prifat 
(Neh.  xiL  19). 

7.  [Bom.  Vat  FA.i  Alex,  omit;  FA.*  *0^t 
Atsi.]  One  of  the  prieeta  who  amriatwl  Ena  in 
the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jeniaalem  (Neh.  zii 
49).    PerhapB  the  aame  aa  the  paeeeding. 

A.  an. 

UZZI'A  (HJ^y  litrtngth  tfJekimk} :  'O^k. 
[Vat.  FA.]  Alex.  0(fui:  Oxia).  One  of  David'i 
guard,  and  apparently,  fh>m  hia  appellation  **  the 
Aabterathite,**  a  native  of  Aahtaroth  bejond  Jor- 
dan (1  Chr.  xi.  44). 

UZZrAH  (HM^  [aee  above]:  'aC«^  ^ 
Kinga  [Vat  in  9  K.  xv.  ao,  Ax«>  M,  oC<h«]* 
*0(lt  [Vat  OfcMtf,  exe.  9  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  O^j^afcms. 
Bom.  *0(((af,  la.  i.  1,  vi.  1,  and  ao  Sin.  i.  1  and 
rii.  1]  elaewhere;  Alex.  OpcoCua  in  9  K.  xr.  19: 
(hioM,  but  Atarias  in  9  IL  xv.  18). 

1.  Uaahih  king  of  Judah.     In  aome  iiaaaagM 

hia  name  appean  in  the  lengthened  form  ^H^^ 
(9  K.  Tw.  39,  84;  9  Chr.  xxvi.,  xxvii.  9;  le.  L  1, 
vi.  1,  vit  1),  which  Geaeniua  attributea  to  an  cmr 

of  the  copyiaU,  TVXV  and  TVntV  being  neariy 
identical,  or  <*  to  an  exchan(|;e  of  the  namea  aa 
Bpoken  by  the  common  people,  m  bang  pronounced 
for  tr.**  Thta  la  poiaible,  but  there  are  other  in- 
atancea  of  the  prbieea  of  Judah  (not  of  laraal; 
changing  their  namea  on  ancceeding  to  the  throne, 
undoubtedly  in  the  latter  hiatory,  and  perhapa  fo 
the  eariier,  aa  Jehoahaa  to  Ahaziah  (9  Chr.  xiL 
17),  though  thia  example  ia  not  quite  eertair. 
[Ahaziah,  9.]  After  the  murder  of  AwwaJali, 
hia  Bon  Uasiab  waa  cboaen  by  the  people  to  oecnpj 
the  vacant  throne,  at  the  age  of  18;  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  hii  long  reign  of  69  yean  he  Kved 
in  the  frar  of  (Sod,  and  ahowed  himaelf  a  wiae, 
activa,  and  piooa  rakr.  H«  began  hia  reign  by  a 
aucoeeaful  expedition  againat  hb  fother'a  enrmiea 
the  Edomitea,  who  had  revolted  from  Judah  in  J^ 
horam*a  time,  80  yean  before,  and  penetrated  ai 
far  aa  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  *Akaba,  where  he 
took  the  important  pbee  of  Ebth,  fortified  it,  and 
probably  eatabliahed  it  aa  a  mart  for  foreign  eooi^ 
mene,  which  Jehcehaphat  had  faibd  to  do.  TUi 
ancoeaa  if  recorded  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kinfa 
(xiv.  99;,  but  from  the  Second  Book  of  Chianichi 
I  (xxvi,  1,  Ac)  we  bam  much  more.  Uxzbt  wagee 
lother  vietorfooB  wan  in  the  aouth,  eapeebl^  agataMl 
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(hi  Jfaimiiiin,  ot  peopia  of  MaAo,  and  (ha  Aimbat 
of  GnrbMl.  A  fortified  town  named  MaAn  itill' 
ento  in  Arabia  Petnea,  aoitth  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
TWiituation  of  Gurbaal  is  unknown.  (For  ooa- 
JBctana,  niofe  or  lew  probable,  aee  Ewald,  Gttch, 
1.  3S1;  MKHmiM;  Gubbaal.)  Sueli  enemies 
voold  hardl/  maintain  a  long  lesistanca  after  the 
defieai  of  ao  formidable  a  tribe  as  the  Edomites. 
Towaida  the  west,  Uaziah  fougiit  with  equal  sue- 
teas  ^alnsi  the  Philistines,  leveled  to  the  ground 
the  walls  of  Gath,  Jabneh,  and  Ashdod,  and 
fMindad  new  fortified  cities  in  the  Philistine  tern- 
torf.  Kor  was  he  less  Tigoious  in  defensive  than 
oflfaoaivw  operations.  He  strengthened  the  walls 
of  Jemsakm  at  their  weakest  points,  fumiBhed  them 
with  fomaidable  engines  of  war,  and  equipped  an 
srmy  of  907,500  men  with  the  best  inventions  of 
onfitary  art.  He  was  also  a  great  patron  of  agri- 
coltare,  dug  weUs,  buUt  towen  in  the  wilderness 
fer  the  prolectkm  of  the  floeks,  and  cultivated  rich 
vincjarda  and  araUe  hnd  on  his  own  account. 
He  never  di.esrted  the  worship  of  the  tme  God, 
sad  waa  modi  ininsiieed  by  Zechariah,  a  prophet 
wiio  ia  only  meDthmcd  In  connection  with  him  (9 
CSir.  aanrL  6);  for,  as  he  must  have  died  before 
Uasiah,  be  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  Zechariah 
of  la.  viii.  S.  So  the  southern  kingdom  was  raised 
to  a  condition  of  prosperity  which  it  had  not  known 
sioee  the  death  of  Solomou;  and  as  the  power  of 
Iwad  was  gradoally  falling  away  in  the  latter 
period  of  Jehu*s  dynasty,  that  of  Judah  extended 
ttidf  over  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  and  other 
tribes  beyond  Jordan,  horn  whom  Uzsiah  exacted 
tribute.  See  9  Chr.  xxvi.  S,  and  Is.  xvi.  1-6,  from 
which  It  vroold  appear  that  the  annual  tribute  of 
ifaeep  (9  K.  ill.  4)  was  revived  cither  during  this 
feign  or  soon  after.  The  end  of  Uiziah  was  less 
proepefoua  than  his  beginning.  Elated  with  his 
■plcDdid  career,  he  determined  to  bum  incense  on 
the  altar  of  Giod,  but  was  opposed  by  the  high- 
priest  Asariah  and  eighty  others.  (See  Ex.  xxx. 
7,  8;  Num.  xvL  40,  xvilL  7.)  The  king  was  en- 
raged at  their  resistance,  and,  as  he  pressed  forward 
wttb  his  censer,  was  suddenly  smitten  with  leprosy, 
a  disease  which,  according  to  GerUch  {in  U^eo\  is 
eften  brought  out  by  violent  excitement.  In  9  R. 
XV.  5  we  are  merely  told  that  *<the  Lord  smote 
the  king,  so  that  he  was  a  leper  niito  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  dwelt  in  a  several  house;  **  but  his 
faivaaion  of  the  priestly  ofiiee  is  not  specified.  This 
salestrophe  compelled  Uaiiah  to  reside  outside  the 
sity,  ao  that  the  kingdom  was  administered  till  his 
death  by  hb  son  Jotham  as  rpgent.  Usziah  was 
bvicd  *•  with  his  fltthers,"  yet  apparently  not  act- 
nafly  in  the  royal  sepulchres  (3  phr.  xxvi.  38). 
Daring  his  reign  an  earthquake  oocurred,  which, 
thoogifa  not  mentioned  in  the  historioal  books,  was 
apparently  very  serious  in  its  consequences,  for  it 
is  alluded  to  aa  a  chroDoh)gical  epoch  by  Anios 
0*  1),  and  mentioned  in  Zwh.  xIt.  5,  aa  a  eon- 
vnlsioo  fixMU  which  the  people  *«flsd.**  [Earth- 
9UAKB.]  Josephos  {Aid,  ix.  10,  (  4)  connects  it 
with  Usxiah^B  saerllsgious  attempt  to  oflfar  ineense, 
jot  this  ia  very  unlikely,  as  it  cannot  faa^w  occurred 
ym  than  the  17th  year  of  his  reign  [Amos]. 
The  first  six  chapten  of  IssJah's  propheeiei  belong 
le  Ihto  reign,  and  we  a^  toM  (9  Chr.  xxvi.  99) 
llMt  aftiU  aeoottut  o(  it  wae  vrritlen  by  that  prophet. 
Ssase  notices  of  the  stole  of  Judifii  at  this  time 
nay  sbo  be  obtauied  from  the  eonlemporary  proph> 
Its  Hceea  and  Amos,  though  both  of  theae  labored 
pnrtiailai^  in  IsraaL    We  gather  from  thair 
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writings  (Hob.  iv.  16,  vl.  11:  Am.  vi.  1),  aa  weO 
as  from  the  early  chapters  of  Isaiah,  that  though 
the  condition  of  the  southern  kingdom  was  fei 
superior,  morally  and  religiously,  to  that  of  the 
northern,  yet  tbit  it  waa  by  no  means  free  from 
the  vices  which  are  apt  to  accompany  wealth  ana 
prosperity.  At  the  same  time  Hosea  conceives 
bright  hopes  of  the  blessings  which  were  to  arise 
from  it;  and  though  doiibtlm  these  hopes  pointed 
to  something  ihr  higher  than  the  brilliancy  of 
Usriah*s  administrstkni,  and  though  the  return  of 
the  Israelites  to  **  Darid  their  king  **  can  only  be 
adequately  explained  of  Christs  kingdom,  yet  the 
prophet,  in  contemplating  the  condition  of  Judah 
at  this  time,  was  plainly  cheered  by  the  thought 
that  there  (}od  was  really  honored,  and  bis  wor- 
ship visibly  maintained,  and  that  therefore  with  it 
was  bound  up  every  hope  that  his  promises  to  his 
people  would  be  at  kst  ftilflUed  (Hos.  i.  7,  111  8). 
It  is  to  be  observed,  with  reference  to  the  general 
character  of  Uzsiah*s  reign,  that  the  writer  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Chronicles  distinctly  states  that 
his  kwless  attempt  to  bum  incense  was  the  only 
exception  to  the  exoellence  of  his  administration 
(9  Chr.  xxvii.  9).  Hia  rngn  lasted  from  b.  o. 
80d-9  to  75^7.  G.  £.  L.  C. 

S.  {'0(jia\  [Vat  oCcmO  CMrrs.)  A  Kohathite 
Levite,  and  ancestor  of  Samuel  (1  Chr.  vi.  94  [9]). 

3.  [Vat.  FA.  O^ffM.]  A  priest  of  the  sons  of 
Harim,  who  had  taken  a  fordgn  wife  in  the  days 
of  Earn  (Esr.  x.  91). 

4.  (A(la;  [Vat.  ACff8;  FA  ACeSra;  Alex. 
O^ia:]  AMiam.)  Father  of  Athaiah,  or  Uthai 
(Neb.  xl.  4). 

5.  Pin»^y :  'offof  [Vat.  -ffi-]  :  Osws.) 
Father  of  Jebonathan,  one  of  David*s  overseen  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  95). 

UZ'ZIBL  ('^iTfy:  OfiijA;  [Vat  OCe«i|A, 
exo.  Num.  ill.  19,  1  Chr.  xxiii.  90,  Ofi^X,  Lev*  >• 
4,  KCtnW  Alex.  OCunX  in  Ex.  vi.  18:]  (kidi 
*«God  Is  my  strength'*).  L  Fourth  son  of  Ko- 
hath,  fisther  of  ITisbael,  Elsaphan  or  Elixaphan, 
and  Zithri,  and  uncle  to  Aaron  (Ex.  ri.  18,  99 1 
Lev.  X.  4).  The  family  descended  from  him  were 
called  Uxxieliies,  and  Eliaaphan,  Uie  chief  of  thia 
family,  was  also  the  chief  father  of  the  Kohathitea, 
by  Dirine  direction,  In  the  time  of  Moees  (Num. 
ilL  19,  97,  aO),  although  he  sesms  to  have  been 
the  youngest  of  Kobath*s  sons  (1  Chr.  vi.  9,  18). 
The  house  of  Uanel  numbered  119  adults,  under 
Amminadab  their  chief,  at  the  time  of  the  bring* 
Ing  up  of  the  Ark  to  Jerusdem  by  King  Darid  (1 
Chr.  XV.  10). 

5.  [Vat  OCffM»A.l  A  Simeonite  captain,  aoo 
of  Ishl,  who,  after  the  soeeessfol  expsditkm  oif  Ue 
tribe  to  the  valley  of  Gedor,  went  with  his  thni 
brethren,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men,  In  tht 
days  of  Heiekiah,  to  Mount  Seir,  and  smote  the 
remnant  of  the  Amalckites,  who  had  aiirvived  the 
previona  shuighter  of  Saul  and  David,  and  took 
posiesskm  of  their  oountiy,  and  dwelt  there  '*  usto 
this  day"  (1  Chr.  iv.  49;  see  Bertheau). 

3.  Head  of  a  Be^Jamite  house,  of  the  sou  nt 
Beb  (1  Chr  •iL  7). 

^  [Vat  ACo^nAj  A  mnsksian,  of  the  mm 
of  Heman,  in  David's  reign  (1  Chr.  ov.  4),  ikK^ 
#hera  called  Anreel  (ver.  18).  Compare  Unbh 
and  Asariah. 

6.  [Vat  OCcmX.]  A  Lerite,  of  the  bom  of 
JednthuB.  who  in  the  davi  of  King  llsaskkh  took 
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MB  active  part  in  cleanting  and  nnetifying  the 
Temple,  after  all  the  pollutiona  introdooed  by  Ahaa 
(9  Chr.  xxix.  14,  19). 

6.  [Vat  Alex.  FA.  omit]  Son  of  Harhaiah, 
probablj  a  priest  in  the  dajn  of  Nefaemiah,  who 
took  part  in  repairing  the  wall  (Neh.  iU.  8).  He 
is  described  as  •*  of  the  goldsmiths,'*  i.  e.  of  those 
priests  whose  hereditaiy  office  it  was  to  repair  or 
make  the  sacred  veasels,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  analogy  of  the  apothecaries,  mentioned  in  the 
same  verse,  who  are  defined  (1  Chr.  iz.  80).  The 
goldsmiths  are  also  mentioned  (Neh.  ill.  81,  82). 
That  this  Uzziel  was  a  priest  is  also  probable  from 
hk  name  (No.  1),  and  ih>m  the  circumstance  that 
Ifakhiah,  the  goldsmith's  son,  was  so. 

A.  C.  H. 

UZ'ZIELITBS,  THE  0!?S^?y  H  [patr.] : 

i'OMx,  *OMKi  [VatOf€«7\:]  OtitlUm,  (hi- 
UUtm),  The  descendants  of  Uiziel,  and  one  of  the 
four  great  fimiilies  into  which  the  Kohathites  were 
divided  (Num.  ill  27;  1  Chr.  zzvi  S3). 


V. 

*  VAGABOND  at  tint  meant  only  **  wan- 
'  "fugitive."  It  is  applied  thus  to  Gain 
(Gen.  iv.  12),  and  to  the  sons  of  persecutors  (Ps. 
eix.  10),  as  being  doomed  to  rove  fhoro  place  to 
place.  The  exorcists  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  13)  are 
so  called,  not  opprobriously  per  se,  but  as  going 
about  iT§pt9px^f^ff'oi)  from  one  city  to  another  in 
the  practice  of  their  arts.  H. 

VA JEZATHA  (MTjr]  [see  betow] :  Zo^ov 

Butos ;  [Alex.  Zafiovyafia  i]  FA.  Zai3ov8ff0ay: 
Jezaiha).  One  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman  whom 
the  Jews  slew  in  Shoshan  (Esth.  ix.  9).    Geseuius 

derives  his  name  IVom  the  Pers.  ^yJ^y  '*  white," 

Germ,  wdu;  but  FUrst  suggests  as  more  probable 
that  it  is  a  compound  of  the  Zend  00^0,  *>  better," 
in  epithet  of  the  Iced  haoma,  and  Mata,  **  bom," 
and  so  "  bom  of  the  Ised  haoma."  But  such  ety- 
mologies are  little  to  be  trusted. 

YALE,  VALLEY.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  these  words  signify  a  hoQow  swell  of 
ground  between  two  more  or  Ism  parallel  ridges  of 
high  land.  Vale  is  the  poetical  or  provincial  form. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  centre  of  a 
valley  should  usually  be  occupied  by  the  stream 
which  forms  the  drain  of  the  high  land  on  either 
aide,  and  IVom  this  it  commonly  racelvjes  its  name; 
as,  the  Valley  of  the  Thames,  of  the  Colne,  of  the 
Nile.  It  b  dso,  though  comparatively  seldom, 
sailed  after  some  town  or  remarkable  ol^eet  which 
it  contains;  as,  th»  Vale  of  Evesham,  the  Yale  of 
White-horse. 

Yalley  is  distinguished  from  other  terms  more  or 
less  closely  related;  on  the  one  hand,  fh>m  **  gten," 
'( imvine,"  «<  goife,**  or  **  dell,"  which  all  express  a 
depression  at  once  -more  abrupt  and  smaller  than 
a  valley;  on  the  other  hand,  fh>m  **  plain,"  which, 
though  It  may  be  used  of  a  wide  vall^,  is  not 
ocdinarUy  or  necessarily  so. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  with  this  qoasi-preeiikm 
Tt  meaning  the  term  should  not  have  been  employed 
with  more  restriction  in  the  Anihoriaed  Yerrion  cf 
theBtble. 

The  structure  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Holy 
Isad  do>i  not  lend  itself  to  the  fbrmatioo  of  valleys 
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in  our  sense  of  the  word.  The  abrupt  transitinns 
of  its  crowded  rocay  hills  preclude  the  existeiiee  of 
any  extended  sweep  of  valley;  and  where  one  snob 
does  occur,  aa  at  IMron,  or  on  the  southeast  of 
(yerizim,  the  irregular  and  unsymmetrical  positions 
of  the  indoaing  hills  rob  it  of  the  cbanioter  of  a 
valley.  The  nearest  approach  is  found  in  the  spaee 
between  the  mountains  of  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  wliieh 
contains  the  town  of  NabiAa^  the  ancient  Sheefaem. 
Thb,  however,  by  a  singular  chance,  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  Another  is  the  «*  Valley  of 
Jezreel "  —  the  undulating  holbw  which  inteiTenes 
between  Gilboa  {Jebel  Fvkua),  and  the  so-called 
Uttie  Hermon  {JtM  Duhy). 

Yalley  is  employed  in  the  Antiioriaed  Yerrion  to 
render  five  distinct  Hebrew  words. 

1.  *£m«ft  (pQ^ :  ^dpvfi^  ffocXcCr,  «1»  wry 
rsnly  wcdfor,  aftX^r,  and  I^cic  or  A;ac«).  This 
aiqwais  to  approach  more  neariy  to  the  general 
sense  of  the  English  word  than  any  other,  and  It  is 
satisfiictory  to  find  that  our  translators  have  in- 
variably, without  a  single  exception,  rendered  it  by 
•*  valley."  Its  root  is  said  to  hare  the  forae  of 
deepness  or  seclusion,  which  Professor  Stanley  fans 
ingeniously  ui^ged  may  be  accepted  in  the  sense  of 
lateral  rather  than  of  vertical  extension,  as  in  the 
modem  expression,  —  a  deep  house,  a  deep  recess. 
It  is  connected  with  several  places;  but  the  only 
one  which  can  be  identified  with  any  certainty  is 
the  Emek  of  Jeereel,  already  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  nearest  approaches  to  an  English  valley.  The 
other  Emdn  are:  Aebor,  Ajalon,  Baca,  Berachah, 
Bethrehob,  Elah,  Gibeon,  Hebron,  Jehoshaphai, 
Keais,  Rephaim,  Sbaveh,  Siddim,  Sucooth,  aiid  of 
ha-Ohamte  or  »*  the  decision  "  (Joel  iii.  U). 

9.  Oaf  or  Gi  (b^i  or  K^g  :  <^(<pay().  Of  thia 
natural  ieature  there  is  fortunately  one  example 
remaining  which  can  be  identified  with  certainty  — 
the  deep  hollow  which  encompasses  the  S.  W.  and 
S.  of  Jerusalem,  and  which  is  without  doubt  identi- 
cal with  the  (xe-hinnom  or  Ge-ben-hinnom  of  the 
0.  T.  This  identification  appears  to  establiah  the 
Ge  as  a  deep  and  abrupt  ravine,  with  steep  sides 
and  narrow  bottom.  The  term  is  doived  by  the 
lexioographen  from  a  root  signifying  to  flow  to- 
gether; but  Professor  Stanley,  influenced  probaUj 
by  the  aspect  of  the  ravine  of  Hianom,  propoees  to 

connect  it  with  a  somewhat  similar  root  (O^^)* 
which  has  the  force  of  rending  or  bunting,  and 
which  perhapa  gare  rise  to  the  name  Gihon,  the 
broous  spring  at  Jerusalem. 

Other  Gt$  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  those  of 
Gedor,  Jiphthah^,  Zeboim,  Zephathah,  that  of  esH, 
that  of  the  craftsmen,  that  on  the  north  side  of  Ai^ 
and  that  opposite  Beth  Poor  hi  Moab. 

8.  Nachal  (bnj :  ^dpteyl,  X<*A«V^ovr)*  '^^ 
is  the  word  which  exactly  answera  to  the  Arebic 
toodly,  and  has  been  already  alluded  to  In  that  con- 
nection. [PALBflTxns,  iii.  8300  a;  Rivkr,  p.  1735.] 
It  expresses,  as  no  single  English  word  can,  the  bed 
of  a  strsam  (often  wide  and  shelving,  and  like  a 
**  valley  "  in  chancter,  which  in  the  rainy  season 
may  be  neariy  filled  by  a  foaming  torrent,  though 
for  the  greater  pan  of  the  year  dry),  and  the  stream 
itadf,  which  after  the  subsidence  of  the  rains  has 
shrunk  to  insignificant  dimensions.  To  autumn  Imv* 
ellen  in  the  south  of  Fhuice  such  i^ipeanuices  an 
fkmiliar;  the  wide  shaUow  bed  strewed  with  water 
worn  stones  of  all  siaes,  amongst  wfatoh  shrubs  an 
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IPawiBg  promiacaoiuly,  perimfiiflniMd  by  »  bridge 
of  fpor  or  five  erchee,  uader  the  eeoiie  one  of  which 
hnmlm  ekxig  »  Unjr  itnun,  the  eole  mnneot  of  the 
teoed  sod  npid  river  which  »  few  aonthe  before 
eughi  kewe  carried  ewaj  the  itnietare  of  the  bridge. 
Sweh  is  ihw  neentl  UkeneM  to  the  wwltee  of  Syria, 
mttfUing  theft — owing  to  the  demolitioii  of  the 
wood  wUeh  formerly  ehaded  the  oouatry,  end  jwe- 
vBtod  too  npid  evapomtion  after  nin  — many  of 
the  ktler  aie  now  entireiy  and  oonetantly  dry.  To 
thw  hHi  it  la  obrioue  that  the  word  "  valby  **  b 
MftlMffUeabfe.  It  is  caqikiyed  in  the  A.  y.  to 
tffiHBhtf  maekai,  altematmg  with  *«  btook, '*  •*  riier/' 
nd  **■  atream.*'  For  a  list  of  the  occurrancet  of 
M  Smai  and  PaL  App.  {  88. 

4.  BflfdA  (n^n? :  wffS(er).  This  term  ap- 
to  mean  rather  a  phdn  than  a  valley,  wider 
than  the  latter,  though  eo  for  naembling  it  as  to 
be  inekieed  by  moantains,  like  the  wide  district  be- 
tween Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  which  is  attll 
called  the  Btkn^a^  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Amoe. 
[PuLCi,  m.  2546  bA  It  is  renderpd  by  *•  valley  '* 
hi  Dent,  xxzir.  9;  Josh.  zL  8,  17,  xii.  7;  S  Chr. 
nzv.  Sa;  Zeeh.  xii.  11. 

vtScrii).  Thk  ie  the  only  caae  in  which  the  cm- 
pbyment  of  the  term  ^  valley  **  la  really  unfortunate. 
The  distxiet  to  which  alone  the  name  haa-ak^lAh 
m  appBed  in  the  Bible  haa  no  leaemblanoe  whatever 
to  a  vaflej,  but  la  a  broad  aweUing  tract  of  many 
hnndred  miles  in  area,  which  sweepe  gently  down 
fKxn  tfie  moantains  of  Jndab 

**  To  mlngia  with  the  bonndlog  auin  ** 

of  the  Mediterranean.  [See  PALBtfTXKB,  iU.  99Q6 ; 
PLAim,  iu.  9647  b ;  Sbphbla,  p.  2011,  ^.]  It 
iaienderad  «*  the  vale"  in  Deut  L  7;  Josh.  z.  40; 
1  K.  s.  27;  2  Chr.  L  15;  Jer.  zzziit  13;  and  '*  the 
valley  **  or  •«  valleya  "  hi  Joah.  is.  1,  zi.  2,  16,  zii. 
8,  XT.  33;  Judg.  L  9;  Jer.  zzzii.  44.  G. 

•  VALLEY  OF  BAOA.  [Baqa,  Aner.  ed.] 

•  VALLBY  OF  DEOISION.    [Jkhosh- 

ATHAT,  YaI^LST  OF.] 

•  VALLBY  OF  SOBBK.    [Souk,  Yal* 

LBTOr.] 

•  VALLEY-GATB,  2  Chr.  xxvH.  8;  Keh. 
Bi.  18l    [Jkbubauem,  il.  1822.] 

VAKFAH  (n;3V.  OtoMvfa;  [Yet.  Ovce- 
j(Mi;]  Aks.  Ovovria;  FA.  Ownpti  Vtmia),  One 
if  the  eone  of  Bani,  who  pot  away  hit  fon^  wife 
at  ltan*8  command  (Ear.  x.  86)k 

•  VAinnBS,  a  fkeqaent  deaignatbn,  in  the 
Bible,  of  the  felse  gods  of  the  heathen,  characterised 
m  having  no  aetmd  esiatence.    The  usual  Hebrew 

ma  so  rendered  an  D^^^^rTt  umI  D^?M  in 
wUeh  the  non-reality  of  the  oljecli  BatuntUy  aefa 
ftrth  at  tho  aame  time  the  foUy  and  widndneaa  of 
iwh  wonUp  (cf.  1  Cor.  riif.  4  fC). 

In  Acta  sir.  15,  Piral  phoea  Jupiter  and  Hemiry 
ie  this  daae  of  nonentities  (re^wr  rS^  prni/wr). 
Some,  indeed,  explain  the  tenn  there  or  the  vain 
incfttees  of  heathenisui ;  hot  tfiai  deatreya  the 
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eridcnt  oppoaition  between  the  word  and  rhv  $tht 
rhp  CArru  in  the  contest.     [Idols;  Iiiolatrt.] 

VASH'NI  (^r.l   IJnh  fe  pnme,  FUmt]! 

SaW;  [Yat.  Sorci:]  FaMeiu).  The  tfafat-bom  of 
Samuel  aa  the  text  now  atanda  (1  Chr.  vi.  28  [13]). 
But  in  1  Sam.  nii.  2  the  name  of  his  first-born  is 
Joel.  Most  probably  in  the  Chroniclea  the  name 
of  Joel  has  dropped  out,  and  **  Yaehnl "  is  a  oor- 

raption  of  ^y^)^  '*  and  (the)  second.''  The  Peahito 
Syriao  has  ameiided  the  text,  and  rendered  **  The 
aona  of  Samuel,  his  ilrst-bom  Joel,  and  the  name 
of  hie  aecond  eon  Abiah.'*  In  thia  it  ia  followed 
by  the  Arabic  of  the  London  Polyglott. 

VASHTI  OjR?^  •  'Arrfy;  oWffTn,  Joeeph.i 
Vaathi :    *>  a    beautiful  woman,"    Pera.).      The 

«* queen"  (n^yljn)  of  Ahasuerua,  who,  fbr  re* 
fosinp;  to  show  herself  to  the  1cing*s  guests  at  the 
royal  banquet,  when  sent  for  by  the  king,  incurred 
his  wrath,  and  was  repudiated  and  depmed  (Eath. 
i.);  when  Esther  was  substituted  in  her  pUoe. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  her  with 
historical  personages:  as  by  Ussher  with  Atoasa, 
the  wife  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  by  J.  CapeHus 
with  Paryaatis,  the  mother  of  Ochus;  but,  aa  was 
said  of  Esther  (like  the  <*  threescore  queens  **  in 
Cant.  ri.  8,  9  <>),  it  is  fkr  more  probable  that  aha 
was  only  one  of  the  inferior  wives,  dignified  eith 
the  title  of  queen,  whoae  name  haa  utterly  disap- 
peared from  history.  [Esther.]  This  rie«  of 
Yashti'a  position  seems  fortber  to  tally  exactly  with 
the  narrative  of  Ahasuerus*  order,  and  Yashti*s 
refusal,  considered  with  reference  to  the  national 
manners  of  the  Persians.  For  Plutarch  ( Qmfug, 
pracept.  c.  16)  tells  us,  in  agreement  with  Herod. 
V.  18,  that  the  kini^  of  Persia  have  their  legitimate 
wives  to  sit  at  table  with  them  at  their  banquets, 
but  that,  when  they  choose  to  riot  and  drink,  they 
send  their  wives  away  and  call  in  the  concubines 
and  singing-girls.  Hence,  when  the  heart  of 
Ahasuenis  "was  merry  vrith  wine,"  he  sent  for 
Yashti,  looking  upon  her  only  as  a  ooncubine;  she, 
on  the  other  hand,  considering  hersdf  as  one  of  the 
Kovpiiiai  yvwuK^Sy  or  legitimate  wives,  refiiaed  to 
come.  See  Winer,  Ream,  Joaephus's  statement 
{AfU.  xi.  6,  S  1),  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  customs 
of  the  Persians  for  their  wives  to  be  seen  by  any 
men  but  their  own  husbands,,  is  eridently  ina^ 
curate,  being  equally  contradicted  by  Herodotus, 
T.  18,»  and  by  the  book  of  Esther  itaelf  (▼.  4,  8, 
12,  Ac.).  A.  C.  H. 

*  YAT.     [Fat  ;  Ool,  2 ;  Ouyb  ;  Wun* 


YBIL.  Under  tho  head  of  Drbss  we  havi 
already  disposed  of  varisaa  terms  improperly  ren 
dered  ^'veU**  In  the-  JL  Y.,  such  aa  mitpachtttk 
(Ruth  la.  16),  taaipk  (Gen.  xxir.  66,  xxxriii.  14. 
19),  and  rddid  (Cant  a.  7;  la  iii.  23).  Tbeae  have 
been  expfaiined  to  be  rather  shawls,  or  mantlea, 
which  might  at  plfeaeure  be  drawn  over  the  ihca, 
but  which  were  not  daalgned'for  the  apeeial  purpose 
of  veila.  It  remalna  for  ua  to  notice  the  following 
terma  which  describe  the  eetl  proper:  (1.)  JfoiveV 


a  great  ftaat^  to  Invite  bellk  ear 
wives  to  sll  dawB  wMkwBk'* 


nijB. 
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BMd  of  tiw  fdl,  wUeli  Mom  wmamBi  wkeb  be 
oune  dcwn  from  thb  mount  (Ei.  miv.  Sft-M»).  A 
oognate  wocd  tiUk  <>  ooean  in  Gen.  zlix.  11  ai  ft 
igntenU  term  lor  »  miiii*8  Aimeiit,  Imdiag  to  the 
iufijreoM  UuU  the  magveh  alio  wm  an  ample  outer 
rolM  which  might  bt  drawn  ofer  the  face  when 
reqnind.  The  oontest,  bowerer,  in  Ei.  izxiv.  ie 
eonduiive  ae  to  the  oljject  for  which  the  robe  was 
aaauined,  and,  whatever  may  have  been  ita  aiie  or 
form,  it  must  have  been  uaed  aa  a  veil.  (S.)  Jfw- 
pAekMit'^  UMd  of  the  veila  which  the  fiOae  pnpbeta 
placed  npon  their  heada  (£i.  liiL  18,  21;  A.  V. 
**kwBhiafo**y.  TbewoidiamMlentoodbyG«Beniua 
{Thet.  p.  966)  of  cnahioiia  or  mattreaaoa,  but  tlie 
etymology  (adpAocA,  to  poor)  la  equally,  if  not  more 
favorable,  to  the  aenae  of  a  Jhwhig  veil,  and  thia 
aooorda  better  with  the  notioa  that  they  were  to  be 
placed  **  npon  the  bead  of  cveiy  eutuie,"  implying 
Ihftt  the  length  of  the  veil  waa  pioportioned  to  the 
height  of  the  wearer  (FiinI,  Urn,  a.  ▼.;  Hitzig  in 
£s.  I.  c)-  (8)  Bi'Aldlh/f  uaed  of  the  light  veils 
worn  by  fernalea  (Is.  iii.  19;  A.  T.  "  mufflers*'), 
which  were  eo  called  from  their  rustling  motion. 
The  nme  term  ia  applied  in  the  Miahna  {Sab.  0, 
{6}  to  the  veila  worn  by  Arabian  women.  (4.) 
TtammAh,^  understood  by  the  A.  V.  of  '*  locks  ** 
of  hidr  (Cant  iv.  1,  3,  vi.  7;  Is.  xlvii.  2),  and  to 
by  Winer  {ReaUcb.  "  Schleier  ");  but  the  contents 
of  the  pasaages  in  which  it  ia  used  favor  the  sense 
of  Tell,  the  wearers  of  the  article  being  in  each  case 
highly  bom  and  handsomely  dressed.  A  cognate 
word  is  used  In  the  Targum  (Gen.  zxiv.  66)  c?  the 
robe  in  which  Rebecca  enveloped  herself. 

With  r^rd  to  the  use  of  the  veil,  it  la  important 
to  observe  that  it  was  by  no  means  so  general  in 
ancient  aa  in  modem  times.  At  present,  females 
are  rarely  seen  without  it  in  oriental  oountriea,  so 
much  so  that  in  li^jpt  it  is  deemed  more  requisite 
to  oonceal  the  &oe,  ineludiug  the  top  imd  back  of 
the  head,  than  other  parts  of  the  person  (Lane,  i. 
72).  Women  are  even  delicate  about  ezpoaing  their 
heads  to  a  physician  for  medical  treatment  (Russeirs 
Aleppo^  i.  246).  In  remote  districts,  and  among 
the  lower  rlassiw,  the  practice  is  not  so  rigidly  en- 
forced (Lane,  i.  72).  Much  of  the  scrapulousnesa 
in  respect  to  the  use  of  the  veil  dates  ftom  the 
promulgation  of  the  Koran,  which  forbade  women 
appearing  unveiled  except  in  the  preaence  of  their 
nearest  rdatives  (JTor.  zxxiii.  55,  59).  In  andeot 
times,  the  vol  was  adopted  only  fan  exceptional  cases, 
either  as  an  article  of  ornamental  dress  (Oant.  W. 
1,  3,  vi.  7),  er  by  betrothed  maidens  in  the  presence 
ef  their  fiitore  husbands,  especially  at  the  time  of 
the  wedding  ((Sen.  xxiv.  65,  xxix.  25  [Marriagb]), 
er  lastly,  by  women  of  kxne  character  for  purposes 
of  eonceabnent  (Gen.  xxxriii.  14).  But,  genenlly 
speaking,  women  both  married  and  unmsnied  ap- 
peared in  public  with  their  focee  expoeed,  both 
among  the  Jews  (Gea.  xii.  14,  xxiv.  16,  xxix.  10; 
1  Sam.  L  12),  and  among  the  Egyptians  and  Aa- 
syriana,  as  proved  by  the  invariable  abeenoe  of  the 
veil  in  the  sculptures  and  paintings  of  these 
peoples* 

Among  th)  Jews  of  the  New  Testament  age  it 
appears  to  have  been  customary  for  the  women  to 
sover  their  heada  (not  nscesaaifly  their  hem)  when 
■ifaged  In  pnbUe  worthip.    Far,  St  Faol  repro- 
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baiea  the  diauae  of  the  vwl  by  the  CoriBlhiatt  vMaM 
aa  implying  an  assumption  of  eqna&ty  wiCk  tke 
other  sex,  ud  enforces  the  eovcriiig  «f  the  hend  ae 
a  aign  •  of  auberdination  to  the  aothetifcy  «f  the 
men  (1  Cor.  xi  5-15).  The  aame  pMsage  kadi 
to  the  eonelnsion  that  the  ose  of  thn  iaikk,  with 
which  the  Jewish  malea  eovcr  tliair  heada  ia 
ia  n  eomparativeiy  modem  pnMliee; 
the  Apoetk  putting  n  hypethelieal  en 
every  man  having  anything  on  hia  hesKl 
ilia  head,  u  e.  Chriat,  inaamiiflh  aa  the  oae  it  thn 
veil  wouki  imply  autgeetion  to  hia  leUMi-aMm  ralhsi 
thfn  to  the  Losd  (1  Cor.  xL  4).  W.  L  U. 

VEIL  OF  THB  TABBBKACXB  ANH 
TBMPLB.     [TABKBaAGLB;  Temilb.] 

•  VEIL,  BBHBIKG  OF  THE.  [Jcact 
Christ,  iL  1379  a.] 

•  YEBMILIOK.    [CoLOBs,  4.] 

YBBBIONS,  ANOIBKT,  OF  THB  OLD 
AND  NBW  TESTAMENTS.  On  the  m- 
dent  verskms  in  general,  aee  Walton*a  ProUgum- 
ena:  Simon,  HUtoire  Critique;  Marsh'a  Miehn- 
elis;  Ekshhom's  Khdahmgi  Hog's  Emhihm^i 
De  Wette's  EudeHumgi  Hiivemick*s  Emkitmtg  . 
Davidson's  fnb-odudiaii  [l^bHotd  OWetsm] ;  Rensa, 
(rescAicAle  dt»  Nemem  TutnmeHU ;  Home'a  Mfrv- 
duetim  by  Ayn  (vol.  iL),  [or  by  DavkleDn  (vol.  ii., 
ed.  1856)],  and  TregeUes  (vol  iv.);  Seimner's 
Plow  Jntrodueikm f  Bieek's  EmleUwmg;  [KeUe 
Einieitmng,  Of  Hi«,  De  Wette,  Hivcr^ek,  Bkek, 
and  Kill  then  are  KngHsh  tfaneiatkinn.  On  tiie 
venwna  oT  the  N.  T.  Hog  k  paitienlnriy  fUL  ~ 

A.] 

There  were  two  thbigs  which.  In  the  early  «en 
tunes  after  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesos  CbiM, 
wera  cloaely  connected :  the  preschii^  of  the  Gos- 
pel, leading  to  the  diflbaed  pioftssion  of  the  Cbrie- 
tian  foith  amongst  nations  of  varied  langnages;  and 
the  formation  of  verskms  of  the  Holy  Scri|iuuee  for 
the  use  of  the  Churdics  thus  gathered  in  vmried 
countries.  In  foct,  for  many  agea  the  spread  of 
Christianity  and  the  appearanee  of  vemaenhr 
translations  seem  to  have  gone  almjst  eontinuaOy 
hand  in  hand.  The  only  exceptions,  peribapa,  wire 
thoae  regtons  in  which  the  Chiiatian  profession  did 
not  extend  beyond  what  might  be  eaUed  ihm  eivi^ 
iaed  portkm  of  the  eonmvnity,  and  in  wUeh  else 
the  (xreek  bngoage,  diffiiaed  thfonsh  the  eonqneste 
of  Alexander,  or  the  I^n,  the  eoncomitjuit  of  the 
domfaiion  of  Bomev  had  taken  n  deeply-moled  and 
widely>cxtended  hold.  Before  the  Chriatkn  era, 
the  Gndc  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  eomaMniy 
termed  the  Septoagint,  and  the  eailier  Taigoma 
(if,  mdeed,  any  vrere  wtittm  so  early)  soppiied  evciy 
want  of  the  Jews,  so  for  as  we  can  at  all  diaoovtr. 
And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  thn  Greek  tranab- 
turn  of  the  CM  Testament  had  produeed  aoow  eon* 
aldenOde  eflhet  beyond  the  men  Jewish  pab:  for 
thus  the  comparatively  luge  chMS  of  lauBe^ytBi 
which  we  find  existing  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  an4 
his  Apoatles  most  nppaiently  have  been  led  to  mn- 
bnoe  »  religion,  not  then  commended  bj  the  hi& 
neas  of  its  professors  or  by  external  advantagea,  In* 
onfy  aooedited  by  ita  doctrines,  whioh  pmitwaad  la 
be  given  by  the  revelaUon  of  God  (na,  indeed,  Hm^ 
were);  and  which,  in  setting  forth  the  vnity  ^ 
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W&i,  mi  to  tlw  OTudeaimtkm  of  all  idohtry, 
winJiiit  a  M6d,  nol  ftmishcd  by  aa^thlnj^  which 
piiifciiil  to  be  ft  tystem  of  positivv  reIig;ion  m  held 
kff  Che  Greek,  Latin,  or  Egyptian  priests. 

la  fDftklnf^  faiqairy  u  to  the*Ter8ioni  formed 
iftv  the  epraid  of  CfariBliiuiity,  we  rarely  find  any 
liiiaitiBn  as  to  the  tranalaton,  or  the  particular 
ihiwwileiiijfu  under  wfaiefa  they  were  executed. 
AB  WW  tmn  aay  is,  that  thoae  who  had  learned  that 
the  doetrinca  of  the  Apoatles,  —  namely,  that  in  the 
of  Jcant  Ghriit  the  Son  of  Qod  there  ia  for- 
ofaloa  and  eternal  life  through  fiuth  in  hta 
pnfitaBftoty  aaeriiloe, — are  Indeed  the  truth  of 
6od{  and  who  knew  that  the  New  Teetament  oon- 
taine  the  noorda  of  thia  religion,  and  the  Old  the 
of  God  for  its  introduction  through 
^pea.  and  propheeiee,  did  not  long  remain 
withoat  poaaeeaing  theae  Scriptures  in  luiguagea 
which  they  nnderstood.  The  appeanuioe  ^  ver- 
aacolar  traaabitiona  wae  a  kind  of  natural  oonse- 
fMoee  of  the  formation  of  Chorehea. 

We  have  alao  aome  indieatkma  that  parts  of  the 
Kew  IWCament  were  transhited,  not  by  thoee  who 
leeeived  the  doctrines,  but  by  thoae  who  opposed 
thas;  this  waa  probably  done  bi  order  the  more 
inminsftiny  to  guund  Jews  and  proselytes  to  Juda^- 
ma  againat  the  doetrines  of  the  Crosa  of  Chrisl» 
"^  to  the  Jews  »  stumbling^loek." 

Translatkma  of  St.  John's  Goapel  and  of  the  Acta 
af  tke  Apoatles  into  the  Hebrew  dialect  are  men- 
Uooed  in  the  werj  eorioos  narration  given  by  Epi- 
phauina  (l  xzx.  3,  IS)  respeeting  Joseph  of  Tibe- 
rias; he  apeaka  of  their  being  seaeCly  preserred  by 
Ibe  Jewiah  teaeben  of  that  city.  But  these  or  any 
iznulnr  versiona  do  not  appear  to  have  been  esam- 
moefa  lesa  naed  by  any  Christiana,  lliey  de- 
ft  mention  here,  however,  as  being  transbittons 
of  parte  of  the  New  Teetament,  the  ibmier  existence 
SI  vnien  is  leusueo. 

In  tieeting  of  the  ancient  versions  that  have 
eome  down  to  na,  in  wtiole  or  in  part,  they  will  be 
deieribed  In  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  hnguages. 
It  may  be  premised  that  in  most  of  them  the  Old 
Teat  le  not  a  venion  fttmi  the  Hebrew,  but  merely 
a  aeeondary  tranahtion  from  the  Septuagint  in 
one  of  ite  eariy  forms.  The  value  of  these 
raionB  is  bat  little,  exeept  as  bearing 
sn  the  erille&am  of  the  text  of  the  LXX.,  a  departr 
Bwat  of  Biblicftl  learning  in  which  they  wiU  be 
iMnd  of  nnoh  nee,  adienever  a  competent  scholar 
dwll  eameatlj  encage  in  the  reviahm  of  that  Greek 
venion  of  the  Old  Test.,  pointing  out  the  correo- 
lisM  imrodiioed  timngh  the  kbors  of  Origen. 

8>  P.  T» 

JKTHIOPIC  VERSION.  —  Christianity  was 
laiwidueed  into  i£thfop}a  hi  the  4th  century, 
Ikfoiigh  Hm  Inben  of  Fnimentins  and  MdeAoB  of 
Tjn,  who  Imd  been  made  slaves  and  sent  to  the 
kh«  (TlModorat,  BuU  KceL  i.  98;  Boer.  i.  19; 
BsBsaMD,  IL  M).  Henee  aroee  the  episcopal  see 
flf  Axvn,  to  whieh  F^mentins  was  appointed  by 
*tttniinsfirff  The  iEthiopic  version  which  we  pos- 
MB  is  in  the  aaeient  dislect  of  Azum;  hetrt  some 
haie  aseribed  it  to  the  age  of  the  eariiest  mission- 
Kiss;  Imi  ftom  the  general  charsct^  of  the  ver- 
dsB  itsrif,  this  is  improbafab;  and  the  Abyasfai- 
tM  themdves  nitribate  it  to  n  liOer  penod; 
Iheuh  their  testimony  ie  of  but  Utile  value  by 
hm\  for  tbeir  aoeounts  are  very  oontradietory, 
•f  them  even  apeak  of  Its  having  ^een 
from  the  Ambie;  which  ie  eeitait../  in- 


Tbe  Old  Testament,  as  weD  as  the  New,  was  as* 
ecuted  from  the  (}reek. 

In  1513  Hbtken  published  the  JCthiopio  Psalter 
at  Rome:  he  received  this  portion  of  the  Scripturei 
from  some  Abyasinians  with  whom  he  had  met; 
whom,  however,  he  called  Chaldeans,  and  their 
kuguage  ChaUee. 

In  1548-49,  the  ^thioplc  New  Test  was  alao 
printed  at  Rome,  edited  by  three  Abyssinians:  they 
sadly  complained  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
they  labored,  from  the  printers  having  been  occu- 
pied on  what  they  were  unable  to  read.  They 
speak  of  having  had  to  fill  up  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  book  of  Acts  by  translating  from  the  Latin 
and  Greek:  in  this,  however,  there  seems  to  be 
some  overstatement  The  Roman  edition  was  re- 
printed in  Walton's  Polyglott;  but  (according  to 
Lndolf )  an  the  former  errws  were  retained,  and 
new  ones  introduced.  When  Bode  in  1153  pub- 
lished a  careful  I^atin  translation  of  the  JSthiopic 
text  of  Walton,  he  supplied  Biblical  scholars  in 
general  with  the  means  of  forming  a  Judsment  as 
to  this  version,  which  had  been  previouuy  impos- 
sible, except  to  the  few  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  language. 

In  1826-30,  a  new  edition,  formed  by  a  oollatkio 
of  MSS.,  was  published  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Pell  PlaU  (formerly  Fellow  of  Triuity 
College,  Cambridge),  whose  object  was  not  strictly 
critical^  but  rather  to  give  to  the  Abyssinians  fcbeii 
Scriptures  for  ecclesiastical  use  in  as  good  a  form 
at  he  conveniently  could,  consistently  with  MS> 
authority.  Fh>m  the  notes  made  by  Mr.  Piatt  in 
the  course  of  his  collations,  it  Is  evident  that  the 
tnnshttion  had  been  variously  revised.  The  difller- 
ences  of  MSS.  had  appeared  so  marked  to  LudoU 
that  he  supposed  that  there  must  have  been  two 
ancient  versions.  But  Mr.  Piatt  found,  in  the 
course  of  his  examination,  that  where  certain  MSS. 
ditfer  widely  in  their  readings,  some  other  copy 
would  introduce  both  readings,  either  in  a  conflate 
form,  or  simply  in  the  way  of  repetition.  The 
probability  appears  to  be  that  there  was  originally 
one  version  of  the  Gospels ;  but  that  this  was  after- 
ward revised  with  Greek  MSS.  of  a  diflerent  com- 
plexion of  text;  and  that  succeeding  copyists  either 
adopted  one  or  the  other  form  in  passages ;  or  elae, 
by  omitting  nothing  from  text  or  margin,  they 
formed  a  conftised  combination  of  readinga.  It 
appears  probable  that  all  the  portion  of  the  New 
T«t  after  the  Gospels  originated  from  some  of 
the  later  revisers  of  the  former  part;  its  para- 
phrastic tone  accords  with  this  opinion.  We  can 
only  form  a  Judgment  from  the  printed  texts  ol 
this  version,  untid  a  collation  of  the  MSS.  now 
known  shall  be  so  executed  as  to  be  available  for 
critical  use. 

As  it  is,  we  find  in  the  copies  of  the  version, 
readings  which  show  an  afllnity  with  the  older 
class  of  Greek  MSS.,  intermingled  with  others 
deckiedly  Byzantine.  Some  of  the  copies  known 
show  a  stronger  leanhig  to  the  one  side  or  the 
other;  and  Uiia  gives  a  considerable  degree  of 
certainty  to  the  conclusion  on  the  sul  ject  of  re- 
vision. 

An  examination  of  the  version  proves  both  that 
it  waa  executed  from  the  Greek,  and  also  that  the 
transbtor  made  such  mistakes  that  he  cooU  haid^ 
have  been  a  person  to  whom  Greek  was  the  nativa 
tongne.  The  following  Instances  (mostly  taken 
from  C.  B.  Miehaelis)  prove  this:  Sota  It  con- 
founded with  ^c«  (or  6^)\  Matt   tv.  13,  ''h 
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woftftf  ZftbuloD ;  **  zls.  I,  **  in  numie$  Jadss  tnMU 
Jordanem/*  Aeti  III.  90,  wpott^x^tpti^fi'^i^oif  i*  Mn- 
iand  m  •^qnem  pnenniit '^  (vprnrcxfiv/A^ivy):  ii- 
I7|  jnrr«r^79^ay  **  ^^wr^f  «tm<  quoad  eor  eonun  " 
(mttTiyrafynygy);  xvi.  36,  hn^Kpomrro  ainmif  tl 
idefuot^  ^  percana  aaiit  rineula  eorum  "  {iw^np^A' 
orro  ahr&p  0/  8c<rfto/)*  Matt  y.  S6,  ttnfoAv  it 
lendorad  aa  nUUiytni  {4pvow)\  Luke  viii.  tt, 
Kol  WBoif  ^vXoira'^/Mrof ,  *'  a  pamtlu  euatodi- 
^aa,"  aa  if  voiS^oit.  Rom.  vii.  U«  ^{ifrcCniMy, 
'  ooDCulcaTit,"  aa  if  <|«vd(n|^fy.  Rer.  iv.  3,  ]pif , 
*  aaomlotaa,"  aa  if  Uput,  The  mcaiiing  of  worda 
aKlce  in  apelling  li  confiNinded:  thus,  1  Cor.  xiL 
28,  ^tPoauit  Dominoa  aurem  eecleai«,"  fttwi  tlie 
differing  meanings  of  OTS.  AJao  witNig  raoder^ 
ings  aometimea  aeem  to  have  originated  with  fiUae 
etymology:  thua.  Matt.  ?.  29,  ^Qui  autem  diierit 
fratrem  auum  pannontm^**  ^qiA  haring  bean  eon- 
nected  with  ^ditot. 

Bode*a  IaUo  venion,  to  which  lefereDce  haa  al- 
icady  been  made,  enabled  critical  acholata  to  oae 
the  Roman  text  with  much  conlidenee.  The  kte 
Mr.  L.  A.  Pm'oat,  of  the  Britiah  Muaeom,  ei^ 
ented  for  Dr.  TregeOea  a  comparison  of  the  text  of 
Mr.  PUtt  with  the  Roman,  aa  reprinted  in  Walton, 
together  with  a  litenl  rendering  of  the  varlatioits; 
thia  gare  him  the  critical  uaa  a?  both  tczta.  11m 
preaent  Bishop  of  Glouoeater,  Dr.  EUicott,  speaking 
with  the  personal  advantage  possessed  by  a  scholar 
himself  able  to  use  both  iEthiopio  testa  of  the 
New  Teat,  draws  attention  to  the  superiority  of 
that  edited  by  Mr.  Piatt:  after  apeakii^  (Aidi  to 
FnUhf  p.  881)  of  the  noo-paFsphrastie  cluunaeter 
of  the  ancient  versions  of  the  New  Test  in  gen- 
eral, Dr.  EDioott  adda  in  a  note:  »*  It  may  be  no- 
ticed that  we  have  apeoified  the  iEthiopIc  version 
aa  that  edited  by  Mr.  Pell  Pktt  The  .£thiopic 
venion  found  in  Walton*s  Polyglott  often  degen* 
erates  into  a  paraphraaa,  eapecially  in  difficult  paa- 


The  OU  Teat  of  thia  version,  made  fh>m  the 
LXX.  (aa  haa  been  already  specified),  haa  been 
auljjected  apparently  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Psdma)  to  very  little  critical  examination.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  the  .£thiopic  Okl  Teat  haa  been 
commenced  by  DiJlmann;  the  first  portion  of  whieh 
appeared  in  1863.  [Tom.  i.  Octateuch,  186d-«6; 
om.  ii.,  1  Sam.-Esther,  1861  ft  For  editions  of 
Home  other  parte  of  the  0.  T.  aee  De  Wette,  JluU. 
(  61,  8«  Auag.  —  A.] 

LU«ratur€,  —  Potkan,  Prtfaee  to  ike  JElkkpie 
PtaiUr^  Rome,  1613;  C.  B.  Michaelia,  Pr^ace 
to  Bode'B  CoOatum  of  St,  Matthew,  Halle,  1740; 
Bode,  Ladn  Tramlation  ^f  Uf  jEthiopio  New 
Ted,  Bninawiek,  1763;  T.  P.  Pktt,  Mii.  NoUe 
made  m  the  CoUation  of  JSthiopic  MSS^  and 
Private  Letters  eeiU  to  TreyelUi ;  L.  A.  Pvevoat, 
US,  CoUatkm  of  the  Tewt  of  PtaU  with  the  Jto- 
nan,  and  Dranelation  of  Vnriationt^  exeeittedfor 
TregeUee ;  A.  Dillmaim,  ^thwpieche  Bihelmer^ 
eetmng  in  Hersog^a  Jleal-Enqiklapddie. 

S.  P.  T. 

ARABIC  VERSIONS.  —  To  give  a  detoilsd 
leeount  of  the  Arabic  versions  wouki  be  impossible, 
without  devoting  a  much  laiger  apaoe  to  tne  snb- 
eci  tbm  would  be  altogether  in  Ita  phwa  in  a  Dio- 
lioiMiy  of  the  Bible:  for  the  versiona  themeslvaa 


•  Gavdlnal  Wiseman  (On  the  MUradee  ef  lAe  JVSne 
fta .,lMay8  L  179-176, 9«0-9M)  gives  a  enrious  invas- 
of  the  origin  and  tiaoslation  of  this  AtaUs 


do  not,  owing  to  their  wMiqiaiwUvdiy  kle  4ile,  pan 
sesB  any  fvim/arg  hnpeirlaBoe,  even  for 
atudiea;  and  thua  many  points  eonnerte 
these  transktiona  are  rather  of  tttaaiy  thwe 
atrietly  Biblical  interest  The  vciaicM  of  the 
Okl  Test,  must  be  oonsidend  sepnntoly  ftmn 
thoee  of  the  New;  and  thoee  fkom  the  Hefasww  text 
must  be  treated  ^lait  ftom  thooe  fomcd  foaas  tlie 
LXX. 
I.  Arabia  vermm  of  the  Old  Te$L 

A.  Made  finom  the  Hebrew  text 

Rabbi  Saadiah  Hf^pan.  the  Hebiww  ■nm^iii 
tator  of  the  10th  oentory,  translated  poetfoaa  (aoBBe 
think  the  whole)  of  the  a  T.  into  Arabia.  Hk 
version  of  the  Pentateuch  waa  printed  at  OoualaB> 
tinopla,  in  1646.  The  Pteis  Polyglott  oenlBaH  tho 
same  venion  from  a  MS  differing  in  bmbj  of  ila 
readings:  thia  waa  reprinted  by  Waltosi.  Iti 
as  if  eopyists  had  in  paita  altered  the 
eidcrably.  The  version  of  laaiah  by 
printed  by  Pauloa,  at  Jena,  in  1791,  from  »  Bod- 
leian BIS.;  the  same  library  oontaina  »  MS.  ef  hk 
version  of  Job  and  of  the  Psalna»  KiaMhi  quotsa 
his  venion  of  Hosea. 

The  book  of  Joehsa  b  the  Fteia  a«d  Wrfem's 
PolygktU  ia  also  from  the  Hebrew;  Mid  tke  R^ 
diger  states  to  be  the  feet  in  the  ease  of  the  f  oty- 
gk>U  teit  of  1  K.  ziL;  9  K.  zli.  16;  Mid  of  Neb. 
L-iz.  97. 

Other  portions,  translated  from  Hebrew  in  laAer 
timea,  do  not  require  to  be  even  specified  itera. 

But  it  waa  not  the  Jewa  only  wiio  tranabted  ipto 
Arabic  from  the  originaL  Tlicn  ia  alao  »  voki  n 
of  the  Pentateuch  of  the  Samaritane,  aaade  by  Aba 
Said.  He  is  stated  to  have  ckariy  hnd  the  Inna- 
lation  of  Saadiah  befora  him,  the  pbraaeology  ef 
whieh  he  often  follows,  and  at  tiaaee  he  maai  have 
used  the  Samaritan  rentoik  It  ia  ceneidcred  that 
this  work  of  Abu  Said  (of  whieh  a  pottion  hM 
been  printed)  is  of  ooneidcraUe  om  in  oooneetaon 
with  the  hiatoiy  of  the  text  of  the  Sawaritaa  Pen- 
tateuch.    [See  Samabitaii  PsirrATftOGB,  It  3.] 

B.  Made  from  the  Pcahito  Syrke. 

Thu  k  the  base  of  the  Aiabk  text  eontamed  in 
the  PolygktU  of  the  books  of  Judges,  Roth,  Sam- 
uel, Kings,  and  Nehamiah  (with  tho  eueptko 
mentioBed  above  in  these  kst-aamed  hooka). 

In  aome  MSS.  there  k  eontained  »  tranektion 
from  the  ^raqpjar^yriao  taii*  whieh  (though  a 
reoeot  version)  k  of  aome  iasportaBee  for  the  eriti- 
ciam  of  that  trsnsktioo. 

C.  Made  front  the  I JCX. 

The  verskn  in  the  Pc^ygfatta  of  the  haeka  art 
specified  above.* 

Another  text  of  the  Piakcr  in  Juiilnk^  Pkndler- 
ium  Oetuplum,  Genoa,  1616. 

The  Arabk  versioos  existing  in  1I&  edUbitMiy 
variods  forma:  it  appean  aa  ifalteratiaBa  had  heoB 
made  in  the  different  ooontike  in  whieh  they  had 
been  used;  hence  it  k  ahnoat  an  endkn  tank  It 
discriminate  amongst  them  precisely. 

n.  Aralne  verehne  of  the  New  TeiL 

The  printed  editiona  of  the  Aiahie  Hew  Test 
must  first  be  specUkd  before  thek  lazl  esa  be  da- 
scribed. 

1.  The  Roman  «aitk  prinespa  of  tlM  fovGa» 
pda,  1600-91  (^mxM  both  with  a^  withoat  m 


mmot 


Fiallsr,andoftlie 

ofthafllyiko 
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l^On  taniaB.    SafaHied,  with  a  „ 
UlK  Ml»;  Mid  i^ain,  with  a  bibliognHifaical  praf- 
jaa,  1774). 

a.  Tka  Erpenian  Aiahia.  Ilia  whda  Naw  Teat 
Biilad  bj  Ei^piBiiia,  1616,  «t  Lqpden,  torn  a  MS. 
af  tha  IMh  ar  14th  oentwy. 

1.  The  Aiahia  of  the  Parii  Poljgiott,  1645.  In 
the  Oeapala  thia  Ibltowa  oKiatly  the  Raoaan  text;  in 
the  %Mea  a  MS.  fiom  Aleppa  waa  used.  The 
Anhie  io  Walton*a  PolygloU  appaan  to  be  rimplj 
lahaBfroBi  thaPtoiatait. 

4.  TheOardbi«iiAAbietnct(i.a.iaS7riao]et- 
tanK  the  Sjiiao  and  Arahia  Naw  l^t,  publiabed 
'  ""         Id  1708.    For  this  a  MS.  brought  ftom 


w. 


proted,  that  In  att  then  adiljaiu  the  Goa- 
pda  ace  KaAy  tha  aame  tn&alatioB,  bowaver  it  maj 
haw  haan  nwdifled  by  oopyiata;  aipeeiaUj  whan  the 
Syriae,  or  Manphitie,  atand  bj  the  aide. 

JuytkhoB^  in  hia  daaeription  af  an  Arabia  Godax 
at  FhMMkar  (1B38),  thiaw  naw  light  on  tha  origin 
af  tba  Aimbie  Goqwia.  Ha  proves  that  the  Frane- 
har  OadaK  aoliieidas  fai  ita  general  text  with  the 
fiaowa  aditto  prineapa,  and  that  both  fblfew  the 
LaCiii  Vnlgata,  so  that  Raymundi^  the  Roman  edi- 
tor. Bust  not  be  aaeuaed  of  having  Ijituiiaed  the 
text.  The  greater  agiaemaot  of  the  Polyglott  text 
with  the  Oiaah  he  aaoribes  to  the  influence  of  an 
Aleppo  MS^  which  tba  Paris  editor  used.  Joyn- 
boB  than  Uantiliea  the  text  of  the  Fnneker  MS. 
(aod  of  tha  RooMn  edition)  with  the  version  ma  *e 
in  tha  8th  eantuty  bj  John,  Bishop  of  Sevilhi. 
The  fuaatioo  ta  be  eonsidered  thus  beeomes,  Was 
tiba  Latin  the  baais  of  the  version  of  the  Gospels? 
md  did  aone  afterwards  revise  it  with  the  6nek? 
Ift  tekeo  from  the  Greek?  and  waa  the 
to  suit  the  Utinalaterworlc?  If  the 
aupposition  be  oorreet,  than  the  Terston  of 
John  of  Seville  auiy  have  been  the  Jlrtt;  If  the 
Isttsr,  then  eU  that  was  dons  by  the  Spaniah  Idafaop 
Bust  heve  haan  to  adapt  an  exiting  Aiabia  version 
to  tha  Latin. 

GiUameiatar,  in  hia  commvnioations  to  Tisohen- 
doff  {Gr.  T^a,  1869,  Prolegg.  p.  oexxxlx.),  en- 
iaMeia  to  prove,  that  all  the  euppoeed  eonnaotioa 
of  thia  (or  appaivntly  of  any)  Tersion  with  John 
sf  Sevilla  ia  a  mistaha.  Tha  words,  however,  of 
Mariana,  the  Spanish  hiatoriaa,  an  expnas.  He 
ssja,  nnder  the  year  767,  ^Hia  aqnalis  Joannes 
Hjspalsnsfa  Pmui  divinea  libraa  ttagna  Aiablan 
deoabei  utriusqua  nationia  salati  oonaolsoa;  qo^- 
aiara  Aiabiflai  lingos  maltua  osus  arat  Christiania 
nqoe  atqne  Maivia;  Latum  paarim  ignerabator. 
IQoa  interpntatiouis  erampla  ad  noatnun  statam 
(£  a.  A.  D.  1600)  oonasrvata  aunt,  axtautqna  non 
no  in  feeo  hi  HIspaala.**  •  Gildemeiater  saya, 
tadsad,  that  thia  waa  entirely  caused  ftem  a  mia- 
Miiffstinfltog  of  what  had  been  stated  by  Roderic 
tf  Teiado.  tha  first  who  says  anything  on  the  suh- 
het    Ha  ndds  that  John  of  Sevllla  lifed  nally  fai 


a  Idler  (JUim  maek  Boim,  p.  184)  glT«s  a  ottstlon 
D.  Tineanrio  Juan  de  Lastanoaa,  wlio  says  in 
Us  Mum  d*  ku  MadaUat  dueonocidms^  Huaso,  1645, 
f.  116,  ■*  B  asBlo  ArpoUspo  Don  Jaan  trmdoxo  la 
«gfeda  easrltitni  an  ArsMgo,  par  euya  intsxessslTa  hiso 
enelMa  mllsgros  I  las  Moros  Is  Uamavan  Cm4 


.'*    AdlOT ooqfaetaxas this dadfoaiiQa  teas 


ft  *  Soma  noHee  ihouM  perhaps  be  takea  of  an 
liabte  venloo  of  ibe  whole  V.  T.  (except  thi 


the  10th  century,  and  not  in  Che  8th:  If  so,  be 
must  be  a  difibrant  penion,  apparently,  fkfom  the 
Bisliop,  of  the  same  name,  alwut  whom  Mariana 
could  hardly  have  been  miehilbmied.  It  does  not 
appear  as  if  JuynboU's  details  and  arguments  wcrr 
lihely  to  be  set  aside  through  the  brief  flragments 
of  Gildenieister^s  letters  to  IHsehendoif,  which  Um 
ktter  has  published. 

In  the  Erpenian  Arabic  the  ktter  part  ia  a  trana- 
ktkm  from  the  Peshito-Syriao;  the  Epistles  not 
found  hi  that  version  and  the  Apocalypse  aie  aakl 
to  be  from  the  Mamphitio. 

The  hitter  part  of  tha  text  in  the  PolyglotU  is 
from  the  Greek.  Yarious  Arabic  translations  of 
portions  of  the  New  Test  exist  in  MS.:  th^  do  not 
require  any  eepedal  enumeration  here.* 

LUemtmre,  ^-  Malanimeus,  Prrfao^  to  tftf  r«-ss- 
ens,  ia  1774,  of  tk€  Roman  edition  of  <Ae  Arabic 
tio^eii  f  Storr,  DisaerUUio  inai^urtUi$  oritiea  do 
Eoamgokit  Arabku,  Tilbingen,  1775:  Juynboll, 
LoOorkmiuligo  B^drmffm  (TWeecfe  Shdcjt,  Bo- 
tekrftomff  orm  torn  Arttbiickon  Codtao  dor  Fnmokor 
BUdtatheok,  btoattomdo  ds  ater  Jiwmg^ien^  gooolgd 
van  eenigfo  o^erAui^en,  wsAs  do  kUoritmdi^ 
GooekiodtnU  van  do  ArfUnicho  VtrtaUng  itr 
KvangoUen  hetrojfon),  Leyden,  1888;  Wieeawn, 
On  ike  JOtaeloo  of  tho  New  TetkunonL 

S.  P.  T. 

ARMENIAN  VERSION.  ~  Before  the  5th 
centttiy  the  Armeniana  ara  said  to  have  used  tha 
Syriae  alphabet;  but  at  that  time  Miesrob  is  sUted 
to  have  invented  the  Armenuui  letters.  Soon  after 
this  it  is  said  tliat  translations  into  the  Armenian 
language  commenced,  at  first  firom  the  Syriae. 
Miarob,  with  hia  companions,  Joseph  and  Eannh, 
hogjon  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  book  of 
Proverbe,  and  completed  all  the  Old  Test ;  and  in 
the  New,  they  used  the  Syriae  ae  their  basis,  from 
their  inabiltty  to  obtain  any  Greek  books.  Bnt 
when,  in  the  year  461,  Joeeph  and  Esnak  returned 
from  the  council  of  Ephesus,  bringing  with  them  a 
Gieek  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  Issac,  the  Armenhm 
Patriareh,  and  Miesrob,  threw  aside  what  they  had 
ahesdy  dona,  in  order  that  they  might  execute  a 
version  from  the  Greek.  But  now  aroee  the  diffi- 
culty of  their  want  of  a  competent  acquaintanct 
with  that  laqguaga:  to  remedy  thia,  Eanak  and 
Joeeph  were  sent  with  Moees  Chorsnensis  (who  ia 
himsdf  tha  nairator  of  these  details)  to  study  that 
huiguage  at  Alexandria.  There  they  made  what 
Moeea  calla  their  Mrd  tranebAkm;  the  first  being 
tliai  ikom  the  Syriae,  and  the  second  that  whish 
had  been  attempted  without  sufficient  acquaJntanaa 
with  the  Greek  tongue.  The  fact  seems  to  be  thai 
the  former  attempts  were  used  aa  for  aa  they  could 
be,  and  that  the  whole  was  remodeled  so  aa  to  anil 
thaGrssk. 

Ths  first  printed  edition  of  the  OU  and  New 
Trntamants  in  Armenian  appeared  at  Amsterdant 
in  1666,  undsr  tha  care  of  n  peraon  coaunonly 


lypee)  found  In  a  MS.  in  the  TaOcaa  librsiy  (Ood. 
Yat  Anb.  IS),  and  dewribed  by  Sohols  in  his  BA. 
liKh-KridMchM  Rtim  (1828),  pp.  117-126 ;  oomp.  Hog, 
f  107.  It  appears  by  the  Greek  sabseripdon  ta  haw 
been  amis  at  laMRa  (^Hum$)  tn  Syria  by  one  DankJ 
Pblisatolos.  Tfaoegh  our  koowledga  of  It  Is  very 
imperibet,  the  sfieumiier  of  many  of  its  nadf  ngs  with 
the  oldest  Qreek  MSB.  in  the  speohneas  given  by 
Sehols  is  rsnoarkable.  It  wants,  for  example,  the  laal 
twelve  Terses  of  the  Oospul  of  Hark,  and  supports  tJie 
6t  in  1  Tim.  Ui.  16.  i. 
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lemed  Omui,  or  Ukmi,  mmI  dcMribwi  u  being  ao 
Armenian  biahop  (Hug,  howevw,  danica  that  IJaean 
«aa  hb  name,  and  Kichborn  daniei  thai  be  vaa  a 
biabop).  From  tbia  «Kiio  jn'mcqm  otban  wwe 
printed,  in  wbiob  uo  attempt  waa  nuide  to  do  more 
iban  to  follow  ita  teat;  akboQgb  it  waa  more  iban 
MBpected  thai  Uacau  bad  by  no  meana  fiutbfiiUy 
■dhered  to  MS.  autboritj.  Zobnb,  in  1789,  pub- 
iiabed  at  Venice  an  improved  text  of  tbe  Atmeuian 
New  Iwt.;  and  in  1805  be  and  bia  ooa4J|{utorB 
completed  an  edition  of  tbe  entire  Armenian  Scrip- 
tures, for  wbicb  not  only  MS.  antboritj  waa  need 
tbrougbottt,  but  alao  tbe  reaulta  of  ooUaliooa  of 
MSS.  were  aul^joined  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  pagea.  Tbe 
basis  waa  a  MS.  written  in  tbe  14tb  eentory,  in 
Cilioia ;  tbe  wbole  ntwibflr  employed  is  aakl  to 
bave  been  eigbt  of  tbe  entire  Bible,  twenty  of  tbe 
Kew  Test.,  witb  ae\'eral  more  of  particular  por- 
tiona,  Bucb  aa  tbe  Paalms.  Tiaebendoif  statea  tiiat 
Aueber,  of  the  monaatery  of  St.  lAaarus  at  Venice, 
informed  him  tbat  lie  and  aome  of  liia  fiallow- 
monks  bad  undertaken  a  new  critical  edition:  this 
probably  would  oontam  a  repetition  of  tbe  various 
eoUationa  of  Zobrab,  togetber  witb  thoae  of  other 
MSS. 

Tbe  critical  editcta  of  tbe  New  Test  appear  all 
of  them  to  have  been  unacquainted  witb  the  Arme- 
nian lan|2;uage:  tbe  want  of  a  Latin  translation  of 
tbia  version  baa  made  it  thus  impossible  for  tbem 
to  use  it  as  a  critical  authority,  except  by  tbe  aid 
of  others.  Some  readings  were  thus  communicated 
to  Mill  by  Uuis  Piques;  Wetstein  neeived  sUll 
mora  from  La  Croae;  Grieabacb  was  aided  by  a 
eollation  of  tbe  New  Teat  of  1788,  made  by  Bre- 
denkamp  of  Hambuig.  ScboLi  spcaka  of  having 
been  furnished  witb  a  collation  of  the  text  of  1806 : 
but  either  this  was  done  verypartiaUy  and  incor- 
rectly, or  else  Scbols  made  init  little  use  (and  tliat 
without  real  aocurscy)  of  the  coUation.  These 
partial  collaticms,  however,  were  by  no  means  such 
as  to  supply  what  was  needed  for  tbe  real  critical 
oseof  the  varsion;  and  aa  it  waa  known  that  Uscan's 
text  iraa  thoroughly  witruatworthy  for  critical  pur- 
poses, an  exact  collation  of  the  Venice  text  of  1805 
became  a  desideratum;  £>r.  Cbarlea  Rieu  of  the 
Britiah  Muaeuro  undertook  the  teak  for  Tr^gelles, 
thus  supplying  him  with  a  valuable  portion  of  tbe 
materials  for  bis  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Tee- 
lament.  By  marking  the  words,  and  noting  the 
Import  of  the  variooa  readings,  and  the  dmerqKm- 
CMS  of  U90tm*$  text,  Bieu  did  all  that  waa  prsetl- 
cable  to  make  the  whole  of  the  kbor  of  Zobrab 
available  for  those  notlika  biasself  Armenian  schol- 


It  had  been  fong  noticed  that  in  the  Armenian 
New  Test  aa  printed  by  Uscan  1  John  t.  7  is 
found:  thoae  who  are  only  moderately  acquainted 
with  criticism  would  fed  assured  that  tbia  must  be 
an  addition,  and  tbat  it  eouU  not  be  pari  of  the 
jrigin%l  transhition.  Did  Uscan  then  introduce  it 
^m  tbe  Vulgate?  he  seems  to  have  admitted  that 
,  n  some  things  he  supplied  defects  in  his  MS.  by 
translationa  from  the  Latin.  It  was,  however,  said 
that  Haitho  king  of  Armenia  (1224-70),  had  in- 
lerted  thia  vene:  that  be  reviMd  tbe  Armenum 
itnlon  by  meana  of  the  Latm  Vulgat«i  and  that  be 
tranalated  the  j/r^ces  of  Jerome  (and  also  those 
which  are  apurious)  into  Armenian.  Hence  a  kind 
•f  wmfnarm  attached  itaelf  to  the  Armenian  version. 
Mid  tta  use  waa  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  doulit 
wnothar  or  not  it  waa  a  critioU  authority  which 
mdd  be  safely  used.    The  known  ibct  that  Zobnb 


bad  omitted  1  John  v.  7,  wm  ftit  «c  te 
iiMtoiy  tbat  it  ahowed  that  be  bad  not  fimnd  it  ia 
his  MSS.,  which  were  thus  seen  to  be  earlier  than 
tbe  introduetioB  of  this  eonmption.     lint  the  oc4- 
ktion  of  Dr.  Rieu,  Mid  bis  atateuent  of  <he  Anne- 
nian  authorities,  set  forth    the  eharsetcr  of    th« 
version  diatinotly  in  thia  place  aa  vrall  m  in  the 
text  ia  generaL    Dr.  Rien  aaya  of  1  John  t.  7, 
that  out  of  eighteen  MSa  used  by  Zohrab,  ooe 
only,  and  that  written  A.  d.  1668,  baa  tiie  paamga 
as  in  tbe  Stephanie  Greek  text     In 
MS.  the  reading  ia  found  from  a  rsecDt  eonwoTk 
lliua  there  is  no  ground  for  aoppooing  that  it  i 
inserted  by  Haitho,  or  by  any  one  till  Um  tii 
when  Uscan   lived.     The  wonting,  however,   of 
Uscan  in  tbia  place,  ie  not  in  aooordanee  with  the 
MS.  of  1656:  oo  that  each  aeema  to  have  been 
independently  borrowed  from   the   Latin.      That 
Uscan  did  this,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doabt; 
for  in  the  immediate  context  Uacan  aooorda   with 
the  Latin  in  opposition  to  aU  eoUated  Armciuan 
MSS.:  thoa  in  ver.  6,  ha  foUowa  the  Latin  **Ckrt9 
tee  est  veritaa;"  in  ver.  SO  he  haa,  inateed  of 
^/Mip,  the  aul{)wBetlre  ausweting  to  ssmtw ;  even 
in  thia  minute  point  the  Armenian  MSS.  dcihritdy 
vary  from  Uscan.     In  iii.  11,  for  Ayaw£;^CF,  Uacan 
stands  slone  in  agrering  with  the  Vii%ate  dUigfaiit. 
Theae  are  proofs  of  the  employment  of  the  Vulgate 
ritber  by  Uscan,  or  by  some  one  dee  irbo  prepered 
the  MS.  from  wbiob  he  printed.     There  an  na»ay 
oUier  paasages  in  iriiicb  alteratloos  or  oonadera!  le 
additions  (see  for  instance  Matt.  xvi.  S,  8,  xxiii. 
14;  John  viii.  1-11;  Acts  xr.  84,  xxlii.  94,  xxriiL 
25)  are  proofs  that  Uacan  agrees  with  the  Volgate 
against  all  known  MSS.     (llieee  variataona  in  the 
two  texts  of  Uscan  and  Zobrab,  aa  well  aa  ths 
material  readhiga  of  Armenian  MSS.  are  inserted 
in  Tregettes'  Greek  Test  on  Dr.  Riea'a  anthority.) 

But  tff$iwuttie  revision  vrith  the  Vulgate  ia  not 
to  be  found  even  in  Uscan^a  text:  they  difler  greatly 
in  characteriatic  readinga;  though  here  and  then 
throughout  there  ia  some  mark  of  an  infinenee 
dnwn  from  the  Vulgate.  And  aa  to  aeoordaooea 
with  the  Latin,  we  have  no  reaaou  to  bdieve  that 
there  is  any  proof  of  alteratloas  having  been  made 
in  the  dayaof  Kfaig  Haitho. 

Some  have  epokiBn  of  thia  vanion  aa  though  it 
had  been  made  from  the  Peshito  Sjriac,  and  not 
from  the  Greek;  the  only  groonda  for  aueh  »  notion 
can  be  the  frets  connected  with  pait  of  tbe  histnry 
of  ita  eaeontion.  There  arOi  no  doubt,  a  few  read- 
inga which  ebow  that  the  lianabiton  had  made 
some  uaa  of  the  Syriae;  but  theae  are  only  execp- 
tiona  to  the  general  texture  of  the  venion;  an  addi- 
tion from  John  xx.  81,  brougiit  into  Matt,  xzviii 
18,  in  both  the  Armeniau  and  the  PteUto,  ia  ptnh- 
ably  the  most  marked. 

Tbe  ooUationa  of  MSS.  abow  that  aome  among^ 
them  difler  greatiy  from  tbe  rest:  it  seems  as  if  the 
variationa  did  not  in  such  cases  originate  in 
nian,  but  they  must  have  aprung  fiom  some 
ing  of  the  text  aud  ita  revision  by  Greek  cofMea. 
lliere  may  perht^  be  proofs  of  the  difierence  be- 
tween the  MS.  brought  from  Ephesus,  and  the 
copiea  afterwards  used  at  Alexandria;  but  thus 
much  at  least  is  a  certain  conclusion,  thai  eompar- 
ison  with  Greek  copies  of  different  kinds  must  at 
some  period  bare  taken  place.  The  omisBion  of 
tbe  last  twelve  verses  of  St.  Maik*8  Gospel  m  the 
older  Aimenian  eopica,  and  their  insertion  te  the 
kter,  may  be  taken  aa  a  proof  ef 
viaioDi 
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Thm  A/nMniao  venloa  in  ila  genenl  teston  it  a 
reliable  lud  to  tbe  eriti«Mm  of  IIm  test  of  tlie  New 
IbiL.:  it  was  m  worthy  eervioe  to  rehabilitate  it  aa 
a  critical  witnoH  aa  to  tlie  generai  reading  of  oer- 
laan  Greeic  oopiea  exiating  in  the  temer  half  of  tlie 
Hh  oentoKj. 

i^deratene.  —  Moaea  ChoceiMnsia,  ffutmm  Ar- 
wumaea  LAri  iii.,  ed.  GulieL  et  Geoig.  Whtston, 
1798;  Rieo  (Dr.  Chariea),  MS.  colintum  of  the 
text  of  Zohrab,  and  tramltttiam  ofthM 
r€ading$  mad^for  TregtUeM.    8.  P.  T. 


CSALDEE  VERSIONS.  [TABGUitt,  below.] 

EGYPTIAN  VERSIONS.  —  I.  The  Mkm- 
VRiTio  VsRsiON.  —  The  version  thiia  designated 
WBB  far  a  oooaiderabfe  time  tbe  only  E^ptian  tnuia- 
hiion  known  to  scholart;  Coptic  waa  then  r^^arded 
aa  »  saffieieotly  accurate  and  definite  appdlation. 
But  when  the  &ct  was  established  that  there  were 
at  least  two  Egyptian  veraiona,  the  name  Coptic 
waa  found  to  be  indefinite,  and  even  unsuitable  for 
the  tranalaiion  then  so  tornied :  for  in  the  dialect 
of  Upper  Egypt  there  was  another;  and  it  is  from 
the  ancient  O^ot  in  Upper  Egypt  that  the  term 
Co|^  ia  taken.  Thus  Copto-Memphitic,  or  more 
wnply  Ifemphitic,  is  the  better  name  for  the  ver- 
SKMi  in  the  dialect  of  Lower  Egvpt. 

When  Egyptian  transUtions  were  made  we  dc 
not  know:  we  find,  however,  that  in  the  middle  of 
tbe  4th  century  the  Egyptian  huiguage  waa  in 
great  uae  amongst  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  that 
ecMmtry ;  for  tbe  rule  of  Pacbomius  for  tbe  monks  is 
stated  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  Egyptian,  and  to 
have  been  afterwards  translated  into  Ureelc  It  was 
prescribed  that  every  one  of  the  monica  (estimated 
at  seven  thounnd)  for  whom  tbia  rule  in  Egyptian 
waa  drawn  up,  was  to  learn  to  read  (whether  so 
dispoeed  or  not),  so  as  to  be  able  at  least  to  read 
tbe  New  Test  aind  the  Psalms.  The  whole  narra- 
tion pfeaoppoaes  that  there  waa  in  Upper  ii^pt  a 
tnn8lati<Mi. 

So,  too,  also  in  Lower  ^ypt  in  the  same  century. 
For  Palladius  found  at  Nitria  the  abbot  John  of 
Lyoopolia,  who  waa  well  aoquainted  with  the  New 
Teat,  but  who  was  ignorant  of  Greek;  so  that  he 
eoaM  only  converse  with  him  through  an  inter- 
laater.  There  seems  to  be  proof  of  Uie  ecclesiaa- 
lieal  uae  of  the  Egyptian  language  even  before  this 
time.  Those  who  know  what  toe  early  Christian 
worship  was,  will  feel  how  oogent  is  the  proof  that 
the  Scriptnrea  had  then  been  translated. 

When  the  attention  of  European  scholars  waa  di- 
leeted  to  the  language  and  rsoes  of  modem  E^ypt, 
it  waa  found  that  while  the  native  diristians  use 
snly  Arable  vernacularly,  yet  in  their  services  and 
b  tho  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  they  employ 
a  dialect  of  tbe  Coptic  This  is  the  versbn .  new 
Isnned  Memphitio.  When  MSS.  bad  been  brought 
ftom  Eigypt,  Thomas  Marshall,  an  Englishman, 
prepared  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  an 
sditioo  of  the  Gospels;  the  publication  of  which 
waa  paerentad  by  his  death.  From  some  of  tbe 
leadfaigs  having  been  noted  by  him  MiU  was  able 
lo  ow  them  for  inaertion  in  his  Greek  Test ;  they 
ifien  differ  (aometinica  for  the  better)  from  the  text 
nbliahed  br  Wilkina.  Wilkins  was  a  Prussian  by 
Arth;  io  1716  he  published  at  Oxford  the  first 
iJemphiUc  New  Tert.,  founded  on  MSS.  is  the 

a  •  It  BB^  be  noted  bees  that  the  laftar  wiMn«a  of 
•ssHlshar  hava  bean  pobllsbed  ondar  the  iMoia  of 
Hal  or  Paul  Anion  da  Ij^parda.    Anumf  thaaa  is  aa 


Bodleian,  and  oomparsd  with  some  ai  Rome  and 
Paria.  That  bedkl  not  execute  the  wotk  hi  a  %'er> 
satisfactory  manner  would  probably  now  be  owned 
by  every  one;  Irat  it  must  be  rememliered  that  nc 
one  elae  did  it  at  alL  Wilkins  gave  no  proper  ae* 
count  of  the  MSS.  which  ho  uaed,  nor  of  the  vari- 
ations which  he  found  in  them:  bis  text  seems  ta 
be  in  many  plaoea  a  oonfoaed  combination  of  what 
he  took  from  various  MSS. ;  ao  that  the  sentences 
do  not  properly  oonneot  themselves,  even  (it  is  said) 
In  grammatieal  oonstroction.  And  yet  for  l%i 
years  this  waa  the  the  <m^  Memphitie  edition. 

In  1846-48,  Sohwartce  published  at  Beriin  aa 
edition  of  the  Memphitio  Goapela,  in  wliieh  be  em- 
pbyed  MSS.  in  the  Royal  library  there.  IImss 
were  almost  entirely  modBm  tranaeripts;  but  with 
these  limited  mat^erials  be  produced  a  for  mon  aat- 
iafootory  work  than  that  of  Wilkins.  •  At  the  foot 
of  the  page  he  gave  the  variationa  whieh  be  found 
in  hia  copies;  and  sulgoined  there  waa  a  eoUation 
of  the  Memphitie  and  Thebaic  versions  with  Laeh- 
mann's  Grsek  Test  (1842),  and  the  first  of  Tiseh- 
endorf  (1841).  There  are  also  sueh  referenees  to 
the  Latin  verskm  of  Wilkins,  that  it  almost  aeenfl 
as  if  he  supposed  that  all  who  used  his  editfon 
wonki  also  have  that  of  Wilkins  before  them. 

llie  death  of  Sebwartae  prefented  tbe  continua- 
tion of  his  labon.  Since  then  fioettieher*8  editions, 
first  of  the  Acta  and  then  of  tbe  Kpistlea,  have  ap> 
peered;  these  are  not  in  a  form  which  is  available 
for  the  uae  of  thoee  who  are  themselves  unaoqnainted 
with  f^Qrptian :  the  editor  givea  aa  his  reaaon  for 
issufaig  a  bare  text,  that  he  intended  soon  to  publish 
a  work  of  bis  own  in  which  he  would  fully  emptoy 
the  authority  of  the  anoient  versions.  Sevoal  yean 
have  since  passed,  and  ifoetticher  doea  not  seem  to 
give  any  further  prospect  of  the  issue  of  sueh  volume 
on  the  ancient  versions.^ 

In  1848^2  a  magnificent  editkm  of  the  Mem- 
phitio New  Test  was  published  by  the  Sodety  for 
promoting  CSristian  Knowledge,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Ueder  of  Cairo.  In  ito  pte^ 
aration  he  foUowed  MSS.  without  depending  on 
tbe  text  of  Wilkins.  Then  is  no  statement  of  the 
variations  of  the  authorities,  whkh  wouM  bnve 
hardly  been  a  suitable  aooompaniment  of  an  editfon 
intended  solely  for  the  use  of  the  Cdptic  ehurchea, 
and  in  which,  while  the  Egyptian  text  which  is  read 
ak>ud  la  printed  in  large  ehanM^n,  there  ia  tt  the 
aide  a  small  column  hi  Arabic  in  order  that  the 
readers  may  themselTes  be  able  to  undentand  some^ 
thing  of  what  they  read  ak>ud.  « 

It  is  thus  impossible  to  give  a  kiatanf  of  Ihii 
version :  we  find  proof  that  sueh  a  tranabttion  «• 
iated  in  early  times,  we  find  this  now  (and  finons 
time  immemorial)  in  ohureb  use  in  £g3'pt;  when 
speaking  of  ita  internal  character  and  its  value  aa 
to  teztiuil  criticism  (after  the  other  Egyptian  vei^ 
aiona  have  been  described),  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  many  oonsideratkxis  which  go  far  to  prove 
the  identity  of  what  we  now  have,  with  that  whwh 
must  have  exiated  at  an  eariy  period. 

Tbe  OM  Testament  of  this  version  was  made 
firomtheLXX.  Of  this,  Wilkhis  edited  the  Penta- 
teuch bi  1731;  tbe  Psalter  was  published  at  Rome 
in  1744.  The  Rer.  Dr.  Tattam  edited  the  Minor 
Plopheti  in  1836,  Job  in  1846,  and  the  Mi^oi 
PlQPhela  in  1858.    BeideUi  published  Daniel  it 
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At  Novo  Tettmnmto  ad 
Mem  Mira*,  Beri.  U67,4to. 
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iS49.  [A.  FaOti,  Ia  Mrrfon  etpMf  db  Pent, 
livr.  1,S,  Pftr.  1854.  P.  1I0  Ijfuvla,  /)«r  PmK., 
liyKucA,  Lrfpc  1M7.  — J.  L.  Idefer,  PmJtaerMm 
Cofdu,  fiwoL  1887.  M.  G.  Sehwirtae,  PiaA». 
rnm  m  Z>iaiL  Opt  Im^.  Mai^iL  tnmd.  mSdSi, 
Sotitque  eriL  il  gram,  mtHnuiL  Urn,  1848.  4to. 
-A.] 

II.  Thb  Trbbaio  Vbmioii.— The  enuBiii*- 
ftioo  of  E^Tptin  H83.  in  the  hit  eeotnty  tbowed 
that  bcddei  the  Memphitie  then  it  dao  enotiwr 
nnion  in  »  oognftte  EicTptien  dkfeet  To  thb  the 
Heme  SoMdie  wu  applied  by  eome,  from  an  AiaUe 
dceignctioa  for  Upper  Ef^jpt  and  iti  aneient  kn- 
guai^  It  is,  howevw,  far  better  to  aalgn  to  this 
fcraion  aname  not  derived  from  the  hmgnage  of  the 
Aimbiaa  ooeupanta  of  thai  knd:  thus  Copto-The- 
baie  (aa  styled  by  GkN^i),  or  simply  Thebaie,  is 
frr  preferable.  The  firrt  who  attended  much  to 
the  sutgeet  of  this  fcraion  was  Woide,  who  coUeeted 
readings  from  HS8.  which  he  oonimanicated  to 
Gramer  hi  1779.  In  1786  MhngarelU  pubUsfaed  a 
few  portions  of  this  tersion  of  the  New  Test,  from 
the  Nanian  MBS.  In  1789  Giorgl  edited  very 
vafaiable  Greelc  and  Thebaic  frsgnients  of  St  John's 
Gospel,  which  appear  to  beloni^  to  thtjljih  eentory. 
Mtiiiter,  in  1787,  liad  published  a  fragment  of 
Daniel  in  this  vcnion;  and  in  1788  lie  brought  out 
portions  of  the  Epistlei  to  Timothy,  together  with 
rsadings  which  he  had  collected  from  MSS.  in 
ether  parts  of  the  New  Test  In  the  following  year 
MingareUipniitoe/  Mark  si.  99-zt.  92,  ftom  MSS. 
which  had  recently  been  obtained  by  Naui;  but 
owing  to  the  editor's  death  the  unfinished  sheets 
were  never,  properly  speaking,  pMUhrd.  A  few 
•opies  only  seem  to  liave  been  ciroulated ;  they  are 
the  men  valuable  from  the  feet  of  the  MSS.  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  by  the  persons  into  whose  hands 
they  feUfSnd  from  their  containing  a  portion  of  the 
New  Test  not  found,  it  appean,  in  any  known  MS. 
Woide  was  now  busily  tsoimpA.  in  the  collection  of 
portiooa  of  the  Thebaic  Soiptures:  he  had  even 
Issued  a  Praspeetus  of  such  an  editbn  fai  1778. 
Woide's  death  took  place  before  his  edition  was 
oompleted.  In  1799,  hovrever,  it  appeared  under 
the  editorial  can  of  Ford.  In  tUs  work  all  the 
portioos  found  by  Woide  himeelf  were  given,  as 
seU  as  these  published  by  MingaieiU  hi  his  life- 
time; but  not  only  vrere  Hingarelli's  posthumous 
sheets  passed  by,  but  also  all  that  had  been  pub- 
liahed  by  Miinter  and  Giorgi,  as  well  as  the  trsn- 
ioript  of  Mttuter  IhHU  the  Bofgian  MSS.,  which 
Fold  might  have  used  for  his  edition.  This  coU 
lection  of  fragments  contains  the  greater  part  of  the 
Thebaic  New  Test  They  might,  however,  be 
greatly  amplified  out  of  what  are  mentioned  by 
Zoega,  as  found  in  the  BorgUn  MSS.  (now  in  the 
Pkopaganda),  in  his  catalogue  published  in  1810 
«Acr  his  death.  It  could  hutlly  have  been  thought 
hat  this  definite  aeooimt  of  existing  Thebeic  ftag- 
jMits  would  have  remained  more  than  half  a  een- 
tory without  eome  Egyptian  schokr  having  reseued 
the  inedited  portions  of  this  version  from  their  ob- 
leniity;  and  surely  this  would  not  have  been  the 
ease  if  Biblical  critics  had  been  found  who  possess 
llgyptian  learning. 

In  the  MempUtic  Gospels  of  Sehwartae  there  Is 
lot  only,  as  has  been  aheady  mentioned,  a  collation 
tityoined  of  the  niebaic  text  but  alao  the  criticisms 
jf  that  Isamed  editor  on  both  Foni  and  Woide, 
aslther  of  whom,  hi  his  Judgment,  poesaMed  soffi- 
lieot  editorial  competency.  In  thisophiion  hewaa 
isrhaps  correct;  but  still  let  it  be  obeerved,  that  if 


H  had  not  been  for  the  labon  of  Woide  (of  wfaick 
Fold  was  simply  the  eontinner),  there  is  no  reaaor 
to  suppose  but  that  the  Thebaic  New  Test  would 
remafai  imprinted  sttlL  Had  thia  been  tlie  ease  th« 
hiss  to  textual  critidsm  would  have  been  great. 

III.  A  Third  EoTFnAir  V ebsiox.  —  Some 
I^^yptian  frsgments  wen  noticed  by  both  Mti&ter 
and  Giorgi  amongst  the  Boiighm  MSS.,  which  in 
dialect  differ  both  from  the  Mcmphltie  and  Thebaic 
These  Augments,  of  a  third  Egyptian  tranalataon, 
vrere  edited  by  both  these  seliohua  independently  in 
the  same  year  (1789).  In  what  part  of  Egypt  this 
third  dialect  was  used,  and  what  should  ba  its 
distinctive  name,  has  been  a  good  deal  il'isi  uswri 
Arabian  writcn  mention  a  third  Egyptiac  diaieel 
under  the  name  of  Ba$kmyric^  and  this  has  by 
some  been  acmmecf  as  the  i^ppdbtion  for  this  T8r> 
slon.  Gioigi  supposed  that  this  vras  the  dialeet  of 
the  Ammonian  Oasis;  in  this  Miinter  agreed  with 
him ;  and  thus  they  called  the  venion  the  Ammm>- 
Mian.  There  is  in  feet  no  oertahity  on  the  sab|ect : 
but  as  the  affinities  of  the  dulcet  are  closely  allied 
to  the  Thebaic,  and  as  it  has  been  ahovn  that 
Bn$kmur  is  the  district  of  Loioer  Egypt  to  the  csat 
of  the  Delta,  it  seems  by  no  meana  likdy  thit  it 
can  belong  to  a  region  so  fer  from  the  Thebaid. 
Indeed  it  has  been  reaaoiiably  doubted  whether  the 
slight  differences  (mostly  those  of  orthography)  en- 
title this  to  be  considered  to  be  a  really  diftrent 
dhdect  from  the  Thebaic  itadf. 

After  the  firrt  portions  of  thb  version,  othot 
were  transcribed  independently  by  Zoega  and  £&- 
gelbreth,  and  their  transcripts  appealed  respectirdy 
in  1810  and  1811.  The  fetter  of  theae  sehobn 
accompanied  hfe  edition  with  critical  remarks,  and 
the  text  of  the  other  Egj'ptian  versions  on  the  same 
page  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Tht  ChumeUr  and  Ctitieal  Uu  of  ike  Eggptum 
Vettkms,  —  It  appears  thai  the  'Diebaie  vviian 
may  reasonably  daim  a  higher  antiquity  than  the 
Memphitic.  The  two  tnoslations  are  independent 
of  each  other,  and  both  spring  firom  Greek  copies. 
The  Thebaic  has  been  considered  to  be  the  oUv  of 
the  two,  partly  from  it  havuig  been  thought  that  a 
book  hi  the  Thebaic  dhdect  quotes  ihfe  «cnfen,and 
from  what  was  Judged  to  be  the  antiquity  of  the 
book  so  referred  to.  There  are  other  grounda  km 
precarious.  If  the  Memphitie  verskm  exhibits  a 
general  agreement  with  the  text  current  at  Alex- 
andria in  the  third  century,  it  fe  not  unreMonable 
to  suppose  that  it  rither  belongs  to  that  age,  or  at 
least  to  one  not  very  remote.  Now  whik  this  is 
the  ease  it  fe  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  Thebaic 
seems  to  have  been  fhmied  from  a  text  in  whidi 
there  waa  a  much  greater  admixture,  and  that  not 
arising  from  the  feter  revinous  which  moulded  it 
into  the  timnsltion  text  of  the  fourth  eentory  (cem- 
mendng  probably  at  Antloch),  but  exactly  in  lbs 
oppodte  direction:  so  that  the  contents  of  the  two 
verdons  wouM  seem  to  show  that  the  antiqnity  of 
the  Thdwic  fe  moat  to  be  regarded,  but  that  thi 
Memphitfe  fe  often  prefienble  as  to  the  goodness  cf 
its  readhigs,  as  wdl  as  in  respect  to  dialect 

It  b  probabk  that  the  more  Hdknixed  rsgioii  of 
Lower  Egypt  would  not  require  a  vernacular  ver* 
don  at  so  eariy  a  period  as  would  the  more  thor- 
oughly E^^yptian  legion  of  the  Thebaid.  Then 
are  some  muks  of  want  of  polish  in  the  Thebaie; 
the  Greek  worda  which  are  faitroduced  are  changed 
into  a  barbarous  fiDUn;  the  habitual  introduction  d 
an  atpimU  shows  dther  an  ignorance  of  the  tmt 
I  (jreek  sounds,  or  eke  it  seems  like  a  vrant  of  pofiil 
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•  Um  dialect  ittdf.  Tkat  meh  a  mode  of  expraas- 
fag  Greek  worda  in  E^ptian  is  not  needed,  we  can 
Me  ftom  ita  noo-ezisieooe  in  ths  Mempbitio. 

Tlie  probable  condoeiona  Mem  to  be  these:  jnat 
the  Tbebaie  venion  waa  made  in  the  early  part  of 
the  third  eontury,  for  the  uae  of  the  common  people 
unong  the  Chrisliane  in  Upper  Kgypt;  that  it  waa 
fanned  from  MSS.  such  as  were  then  eumnt  in 
:he  regiona  of  Egypt  which  were  distant  from  Alex- 
lodria;  that  afterwards  the  Memphitie  renion  was 
eseented  in  what  was  the  more  polished  dialect, 
from  the  Greek  copies  of  Alexandria;  and  that  thus 
in  process  of  time  the  Memphitie  remained  alone  in 
sceksiaatical  uae.  Possibly  the  disuse  of  the  The- 
baic in  the  Egyptian  churehes  did  not  take  place 
■Btil  Arabic  was  £ut  becoming  the  vernacular 
lei^pM  of  that  laud.  It  will  be  jrdi  for  those  whose 
sBodiea  enable  them  personally  to  enter  on  the  do- 
nain  of  Egyptian  literature,  to  communicate  to 
B&)lical  scholan  the  results  of  new  researches. 

The  value  of  these  versions  in  textual  criticism, 
sweo  though  they  are  known  only  through  defectire 
channels,  ia  very  high.  In  some  respecU  they  af- 
ford the  sMue  kind  of  evidence  relative  to  the  text 
current  ia  Egypt  in  the  early  centuries,  as  do  the 
Oki  Latin  and  the  version  of  Jerome  for  that  in 
■se  in  the  West     [Yuloatb.] 

A  few  remarks  only  need  be  made  respecting  the 
third  Egyptian  version.  The  fragmente  of  this  fol- 
few  the  Thebaic  so  closely  as  to  have  no  independ- 
ent character.  This  venion  does  however  possess 
critical  value,  as  furnishing  evidence  in  a  small 
portion  not  known  in  the  Thebaic.  The  existence 
of  the  tkifxl  version  is  a  further  argument  as  to  the 
ssriy  existence  and  use  of  the  lliebaic,  for  this 
seems  to  be  formed  from  it  by  moulding  it  into  the 
eoUoqutal  dialect  of  some  locality. 

Literature,  —  Schwartae,  Quatuor  Evange&n  in 
Diakdo  LingiuB  Copdem  M»mphUica^  1846-47; 
Woide,  Novi  Teetamend  Fraytntnta  Sahinlicn 
(t.  e.  Tbebalca)  [Appendix  ad  Cod.  Alex.],  1799; 
IGngarelli,  ^ffyptioruni  Codicwn  RtUqidcB^  1785, 
As.;  Miinter,  CommenUUio  de  inehle  Ver$umis  N. 
T,  aaJudioM^  1789;  Giorgi,  Fragmetttum  £v.  3. 
Joan,  Grmxy^Copto-Thebaicum^  1789;  Zoega,  Cal- 
aloffut  Codicum  Copticorum  }fanu$criptorum  qm 
ta  MuBeo  Borgiano  Velitru  adeerwmtwr^  1810; 
Eneelbreth,  FragmeiUa  BatmurioO'CopUca  VeUris 
tiNovi  Tetiamenti,  1811.  S.  P.  T. 

60TBIC  VERSION.  — In  the  year  818  the 
Gothic  bishop  and  transhttor  of  Scripture,  Ulphilas, 
waa  bom.  He  succeeded  Theophilus  as  bishop  of 
the  Goths  in  848,  when  he  subscribed  a  oonfinsion 
i^cting  the  orthodox  creed  of  Nicsea ;  through 
Um  it  b  said  that  the  Goths  hi  general  adopted 
Ariaaiam;  it  may  be,  however,  more  correct  to 
•onrider  tiiat  Arianism  (or  Semi-Arianism)  had  al- 
mdy  i|wead  amongst  the  Goths  inhabiting  within 
the  Boman  Empire,  as  well  as  amongst  the  Greeks 
sod  LaAina.  llicophilus,  the  predecessor  of  Ulphi- 
kHi  bad  been  present  at  the  council  of  Nicaea,  and 
had  sobaeribed  the  Homoousian  confession.  The 
paal  worii  of  Dlphihs  was  his  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tares,  a  (ranabtion  in  which  few  tnces, if  any  (ex- 
npi  in  PhiL  iL  6),  can  be  found  of  his  peculitf  and 
frenaous  dogmas.  In  388  Ulphilas  visited  Ooa- 
Itsnllnople  to  defend  hb  heterodox  creed,  and  while 
•hsrehediad. 

In  the  Mh  csntory  the  Eastern  Goths  oeeupied 
ttd  gofamad  Italy,  whib  the  Western  Goths  took 
II  4f  Spain,  whsn  the^  vubd  till  the  ba- 


ginning  of  the  8th  centuiy.  Amongst  the  (jothf 
in  botli  these  countries  can  the  uae  of  this  versioa 
be  traced.  It  must  in  (act  have  at  one  Ume  bes< 
the  vernacular  translation  of  a  krge  portion  Oi 
Europe. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  the  exist- 
race  <tf  a  MS.  of  this  version  was  known,  through 
MoriUon  having  mentbned  that  he  had  observed 
one  in  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  Werden  on 
the  Ruhr  in  Westphalia.  He  transcribed  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  some  other  parte,  which  were  after- 
wards published,  as  were  other  verses  copied  soon 
after  by  Arnold  Mercator. 

In  1648,  almost  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Tbiit^' 
Teara'  War,  the  Swedes  took  that  part  of  PragiA 
on  the  left  of  the  Moldau  (Kleiiie  Seite),  ana 
amongst  the  spoib  was  sent  to  Stockholm  a  copy  ol 
the  Clothic  Gospels,  known  as  the  Gxiex  ArgetUeue, 
This  MS.  b  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  that 
Morillon  had  seen  at  Werden;  but  whether  the 
same  or  not,  it  had  been  long  at  Prague  when  found 
there  by  the  Swedes,  for  Strenius,  vho  died  in  1601, 
moitions  it  ss  being  there.  The  Codex  ArgetUeut 
was  taken  by  the  Swedes  to  Stockholm :  but  on  the 
abdication  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  a  fow 
years  later,  it  disappeared.  In  1655  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  Isaac  Vossius  in  Holland,  who  had 
been  the  queen's  librarian;  to  him  therefore  it  b 
probable  that  it  bad  been  given,  and  not  to  the 
queen  herself,  by  the  general  who  brought  it  from 
Prague.  In  1662  it  was  repurehased  for  Sweden 
by  Count  Magnus  Gabriel  de  b  Gardie,  who  caused 
it  to  be  splendidly  bound,  and  placed  it  in  tht 
iibnry  of  the  University  of  Upsal,  where  it  now 
remains. 

While  the  book  was  in  the  hands  of  Vossius  a 
transcript  was  made  of  ite  text,  from  which  Junius, 
hb  uncle,  edited  the  firat  edition  ci  the  Gotfab 
Gospeb  at  Dort  in  1665 :  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels, 
edited  by  Marshall,  accompanied  the  Gothic  textt 
The  bbora  of  other  editors  succeeded:  Sticrn- 
hielm,  1671;  Benxei  and  Lye,  1750;  and  othen 
comparatively  recent.  The  MS.  b  written  on  vel- 
lum that  was  once  purple,  in  silver  bttera,  except 
those  at  the  beginning  of  sections,  which  are  golden. 
The  Gospeb  have  many  UiciauB :  it  b  ctJrubted 
that  when  entire  it  consbted  of  320  folios;  there 
are  now  but  188.  The  uniformity  of  the  writing  b 
wonderful:  so  that  it  has  been  thought  wbetibst 
each  letter  was  not  formed  by  a  hot  iron  impress- 
ing the  gold  or  silver,  used  just  as  bookbindere  pot 
on  the  fettering  to  the  back  of  a  book.  It  b  pretty 
certain  that  thb  beautiful  and  ebbocate  MS.  ronst 
have  been  written  in  the  6th  century,  probably  ia 
Uppff  Italy  when  under  the  Gothic  sovereignty. 
Some  in  the  bst  century  supposed  that  the  bnguagi 
of  thb  dooumeut  b  not  Gothfe,  but  Frankish  —  an 
opinion  which  waa  set  at  rest  by  the  discovery  ia 
Italy  of  Ostro-Gothio  writings,  about  which  tbers 
could  be  no  question  nised.  Some  Yisi-Gothb 
monameute  in  Spain  were  evidence  on  the  same 
skie. 

Knittel,  in  1762,  edited  from  a  WolfenbUttel 
palimpseat  some  portions  of  the  Epbtfe  to  the  Ho- 
mans  in  Gothio,  in  which  the  Latin  stood  by  thi 
side  of  the  versbn  o^  Ulphibs.  Thb  discovery 
first  made  known  the  exbtence  of  any  part  of  a  / 
version  of  the  Epbtfea.  The  portfens  brought  te 
light  were  soon  afterwards  used  by  Ihre  in  th»  eol- 
bctkm  of  remarks  on  Ulphilas  edited  in  1777  by 
Bttsehhig. 

But  as  it  waa  otrtala  that  in  ahamire  pboea  ths 
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Coatx  ArgmUm  YmA  ben  not  voy  eorraellj  iwA^ 
Ibre  labored  to  eopj  it  with  eueiiiode,  and  to  form 
U  Ijitin  T«rtk>D:  wbal  be  bad  tbui  preparad  waa 
tdited  by  Zabn  Id  1806. 

New  Ugbt  dawned  on  XTlpbilaa  and  bis  Tcrrion  In 
1017.  While  tbe  bite  Caiduial  Mai  waa  engaged 
b  tbe  eiamination  of  palimpeeita  bi  the  AnibniriiMi 
library  at  Milan,  of  which  he  waa  al  that  tinie  a 
Kbrarian,  he  noUced  traoee  of  eome  (Jothie  writing 
onder  that  of  one  of  the  eodlees.  This  wae  found 
lo  be  partof  tbe  hooka  of  Eira  and  NebemUb.  In 
BaUng  further  examination,  Ibor  other  paUmpaeita 
wore  found  which  contained  portions  of  tbe  Gothic 
Venion.  Mai  deciphered  these  MSS.  in  conjone- 
nob  with  Count  Carlo  Ottavio  Castiglione,  and  their 
labors  resulted  in  the  reooferji  besides  a  few  por- 
tions of  tbe  Old  Test,  of  almost  tbe  whole  of  tbe 
Cbiftcen  Epistks  of  St.  Ptal  and  some  parts  of  tbe 
Oospela. 

1  be  edition  of  Gabelenti  and  lioebe  (1889-46) 
eonfains  all  that  has  been  disooTefed  of  the  Gothic 
Version,  with  a  Ijitin  transbition,  notes,  and  a 
Gothic  Dictionary  and  Grammar.  These  editors 
were  at  the  pains  to  reSxamine,  at  Upsal  and  Mibm, 
the  MSS.  tbemselres.  They  have  thus,  it  sppean, 
•ncceeded  in  avoiding  the  repetition  of  errors  made 
by  their  predeeesaors.  Tbe  Milan  palimpsests  were 
ehemically  restored  when  the  mode  of  doing  this 
waa  not  as  well  known  as  it  Is  at  preaent;  the 
whole  texture  of  the  rellum  seems  stained  and 
spoiled,  and  thus  it  is  not  an  easy  taak  to  read  the 
ancient  writing  correctly.  Thoae  who  have  them- 
selres  looked  at  tbe  Wolfenbiittd  palinipeest  lh>m 
which  Knittel  edited  the  portions  of  Romans,  and 
who  have  alio  exarobed  the  Gothic  palimpsests  at 
Mibrn,  will  probably  agree  that  it  Is  leas  difficult  to 
lead  tbe  nnrestored  MS.  at  Wolfenbiittel  than  tbe 
restored  MSS.  at  Mibui.a  This  must  be  borne  in 
mind  if  we  would  apprscuite  tbe  labors  of  Gabe- 
hotsand  Loebe. 

In  1854  Uppstrom  published  an  excellent  edition 
of  tbe  text  of  tbe  Codex  ArgerUeui^  with  a  beauti- 
tal  fao-simile.  Ten  leaves  of  the  MS.  were  then 
missing,  and  Uppstrom  tells  a  rather  nngratifying 
story  &Mi  they  had  been  stolen  by  some  English 
traveller.  It  is  a  satisfaction,  however,  tbst  a  few 
years  afterwards  the  real  thief  on  bis  death-bed  re- 
itored  the  Biissing  leavca;  and,  though  atolen,  it 
.vaa  not  by  any  one  out  of  Sweden.  UppstHJm  ed- 
!ed  them  aa  a  supplement  in  1857. 

In  1855-86  Massmann  issued  an  excellent  smaH 
edition  of  all  the  Gothic  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
known  to  be  eaEtaoL  He  accompanies  tbe  Gothic 
text  with  tbe  Greek  and  tbe  Latin,  and  there  are  a 
Grammar  and  Vocabulary  sul^ined.  This  edition 
b  said  to  be  more  correct  than  that  of  Gabelenta 
and  Loebe.  Another  edition  of  Ulpbilas  ['«Text, 
Oram.,  u.  Worterbuch  "]  by  F.  L.  Stamm  appeared 
■t  Paderbom  In  1808  [4»  Au^.,  ton  M.  Heyne, 
tS69]. 

As  an  ancient  monomeot  of  the  Gothic  kngnage 
Jm  verakm  of  Ulphika  peeaeaaea  great  interest;  as 
ft  version  the  use  of  which  waa  once  extended 
widely  through  Europe,  at  la  a  monument  of  the 
Christianization  of  tbe  Gotha;  and  aa  a  venion 
bnoini  to  haw  been  made  in  the  4tb  century,  and 
ranamitted  to  ua  In  ancient  MSS.,  it  baa  ita  value 
m  textual  criticlam,  being  tboa  a  witneaa  to  read- 
tags  which  were  current  In  ib«t  age.    In  certain 

a  Such  la  tba  wrltor^  jadgnieat  ikvo  hii  own  «- 
tlOB  of  iha  paUmpsaat  at  VoliMblltlal,  aiad  of 


passl^^es  it  has  been  thoo^t  that  tbiK  k  mm 
proof  of  tbe  influence  of  the  Latin ;  and  this  bai 
been  rq;arded  as  confirmed  by  tbe  otda  ef  tbe  Gcs* 
pels  In  the  Codfz  Arfftttteiu,  bebi|(  that  of  some  o. 
the  OU  latin  MSS.,  Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark. 
But  if  tbe  peculiarities  pointed  oat  were  borrowed 
la  the  Gothic  fhrni  the  Latin,  they  must  be  oniwd 
ered  rather  aa  exceptional  pointa,  and  not  each  ai 
aflhet  the  general  texture  of  tba  version,  for  its 
Greek  origin  ia  not  to  be  mistaken.  Thia  is  cer- 
tain tnm  the  manner  in  which  tbe  Greek  cuustniO' 
tlons  and  tbe  finrms  of  compound  words  are  imitated. 
Tbe  very  mistakes  of  rendering  are  proofii  of  Greek 
and  not  Latin  origin.  Tbe  marks  of  oonfonnity  te 
the  Latin  may  bate  been  introdneed  Into  the  ver- 
sion in  the  case  of  MSS.  copied  in  Italy  dwing  tbe 
rule  In  tliat  land  ef  tbe  Gothic  so^'creigns.  lbs 
WoUienbtittel  pattmpsest  has  Latin  by  Uie  side  d 
the  Gothic. 

Tbe  Gre^  troaa  which  the  version  wis  asade 
must  in  many  respects  have  been  what  baa  been 
termed  the  transition  text  of  the  4tb  eentoiy; 
saotber  witness  to  which  is  the  revised  fbrm  H 
tbe  Okl  Latin,  such  ss  is  found  in  the  Codes 
Brixianns  (this  revision  being  in  ftct  the  hth). 

[YULOATB.] 

In  all  cases  In  wbieb  the  readings  oi  tbe  Gothk 
eonfirm  those  of  the  most  saeieni  aotborities,  the 
nnited  testimony  mast  be  allowed  to  possess  eq»- 
cbd  weight 

Literature, —  Waits,  C^^er  da§  LebemwidA 
Lekre  dei  Ulphila,  1840;  Gabelenta  and  Lodie, 
Ul/Uai  {PrtUeyomena),  1836-18;  Uppstran,  Oh 
dex  Argentetu^  1854  (Decern  GmHcU  ArgeiUei 
redkfha  /cfia,  1857);  Massmann,  27/^Ms,  1857. 
[W.  Besaell,  Ueber  dat  Leben  de»  Uljilat,  etc, 
Gott.  1860;  W.  KraiTl,  art. «'  Clfik'*  ia  Henog'i 
RtaUEnq^  xvi.  616-6S4  (186S),  oomp.  bia  Dk 
Anfdnge  d.  chi-Utl.  Kirehe  bei  </.  germ.  FSttem, 
Bd.  i.  Abth.  i.  (1854);  E.  Bernhardt,  KriL  Un- 
teru.  aber  die  goth.  BibtlaberBttgamg,  S  Hef^ 
Mehiingen,  Elberf.,  1864-69 A.]       S.  P.  T. 

GREEK  VERSIONS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT.  —  1.  SEPTVAGDrr.  ~  In  additkei  to  the 
apecial  article  on  this  vernon  [SxPTUAGurr]  a  fcv 
pointa  may  be  noted  here. 

I.  Name.  ^^  In  all  discussions  rektive  to  the 
name  of  Stptuagintf  so  universally  appropriated  to 
the  Greek  version  of  Alexandria,  tbe  acbobon  dis- 
covered by  Oaann  and  publiabed  by  Ritecbl  oogkt 
to  be  oonaidered.  The  origin  of  thia  Latin  aeboIioB 
ia  curious.  Tbe  substance  of  it  Is  stated  to  bsas 
been  extracted  tnm  Callimachua  and  Eratoatbaoea, 
the  Aleimdriaa  librariana,  by  Tsetsea,  and  fhoai 
hia  Oreek  note  an  Italian  o(  the  16tb  centeiy  baa 
fiormed  the  Latin  achoiion  in  qneatlon.  Tbe  writer 
baa  been  apeaUng  of  tbe  collecting  of  aadant  Greek 
poema  carried  on  at  Alexandria  under  Pteleaaj 
Pbiladdphua,  and  then  be  tboa  continaea:  •'Naa 
res  ille  pbikeophia  aflbrtiaaimna  (eorr.  >diiRfftlaa' 
mas,*  Ritscbl, « aflbetissimus,*  Thiersch)  et  eaeterie 
omnibus  auctoribus  daris,  disquisitis  impensa  icgia 
munlfloentia  ubiqae  tetrarum  quantnm  raloit  wk 
himlnibua opera  Demetrii  Pbalerei  phsxaaenaai 
duas  biblbtbecas  fecit,  allenm  extra  regiam  attaasi 
antem  In  regia.*'  Tbe  sebolion  tbca  goes  ea  H 
speak  of  books  in  many  langnages:  **que 


fhoaa  aft  iniaB ;  but  of 
prtor  to 
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iSgviitia  rex  ille  in  suiim  linguam  fecit  ab  optimis 
aiterpreUbus  convertL**  ^  Bornhardj  reads  insteMi 
Bf'*phcsa  seuum,**  <*et  Ixz  senum/*  aiid  this 
sorreetioti  is  agreed  to  by  Thienoh,  as  it  well  may 
be:  soDM  ooirectkm  is  manifestly  needed,  and  UiU 
sppeara  to  be  righL  ThU  gives  us  teverUy  elders 
MMciated  in  the  fonnatioQ  of  the  library,  'llie  tea* 
tiaioDy  eomea  to  iia  from  Alexandrian  anthority; 
Bitd  this,  if  true  (or  even  if  believed  to  be  true), 
would  oonncct  the  SrptmckgiiU  with  the  library;  a 
designation  which  might  most  easily  be  applied  to 
a  version  of  the  Scriptures  there  deposited ;  and, 
ki  the  traiudatioD  be  once  known  by  such  a  name, 
then  nothing;  would  be  more  probable  than  that  the 
deugnatioD  should  be  appiieid  to  the  ircMsl/iUn-i, 
This  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  in  the  forma- 
tkxi  of  the  fables.  I^  the  SeptwigitU  be  first 
known  a«  applying  to  the  associates  in  the  ooliec- 
Cion  of  tlie  library,  then  to  the  library  itself,  and 
then  to  that  particular  hook  in  the  library  which 
to  80  many  had  a  far  greater  value  than  all  its 
ether  oontents.  Whether  nwre  than  the  Penta- 
teuch was  thus  translated  and  tlieu  deposited  in 
the  Royal  Library  is  a  separate  question. 

II.  The  ConMectioH  of  the  Pentateuch  in  tkt 
LXX.  wkh  iht  S-imarUan  Text,  —  It  was  long  i^ 
remarked  that  in  the  l^entateuch  the  Samaritan 
copy  and  the  LXX.  agree  ui  readings  which  differ 
from  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Jews.  This  has  been 
pointed  out  as  occurring  in  perhaps  two  thousand 
places.  The  conclusion  to  which  some  thus  came 
was  that  the  LXX.  must  have  been  transUted  from 
a  Samaritan  copy. 

But,  on  many  gronndt,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
admit  this,  even  if  it  were  found  impossible  to  ex- 
plain the  ooinoidenoes.  For  (L)  it  must  be  taken 
into  account  that  if  the  discrepancies  of  the  Sa- 
maritan and  Jewish  copies  be  estimated  numer- 
ieally,  the  LXX.  will  be  found  to  agree  far  more 
fttqnenily  with  the  latter  than  the  former,  (ii.) 
Id  the  cases  of  considerable  and  marked  passages 
wmrrinir  In  the  Samaritan  which  are  not  in  the 
•  eirish,  the  LXX.  does  not  contain  them,  (iii.)  In 
the  passages  in  which  slight  variations  are  found, 
both  ui  the  Samaritan  and  LXX.,  from  the  Jewish 
text,  they  often  diflfer  amongst  themselves,  and  the 
Bmp4ifieation  of  the  LXX.  is  less  than  that  of  the 
Samaritan,  (iv.)  Some  of  the  small  amplifications 
in  which  the  Samaritan  seems  to  accord  with  the 
LXX.  are  in  such  incorrect  and  uon4dioraatio  He- 
bcew  that  it  is  suggested  tluit  these  must  be  tranu- 
dlioiw,  and,  if  so,  probably  from  the  LXX.  (v.)  The 
jnplifleations  of  the  LXX.  aud  Samaritan  often  re- 
ismble  each  other  greatly  in  chaiacter,  as  if  similar 
fyae  criticism  had  been  applied  to  the  text  in  each 
CHB.  But  as,  in  spite  of  all  simQarities  such  as 
then,  the  Pentateuch  of  the  LXX.  is  more  Jewish 
than  Samaritan,  we  need  not  adopt  the  notion  of 
canahibii  fh>m  a  Samaritan  Codex,  which  would 
hivolve  the  subject  in  greater  difficulties,  and  leave 
more  pointe  to  be  explained.  (On  some  of  the  sup- 
pond  agreements  of  the  LXX.  with  the  Samaritan, 
ise  Kahop  FitEgerald  hi  Kitto*s  Jfmmttl  of  Sacred 
Uteraim^,  Oct  1849,  pp.  8S4-d3i.) 

IIL  The  IMurffical  Origin  of  Portions  of  the 
LXX.  ~^  This  is  a  subject  for  inquiry  whidi  has 
bttt  little  attention,  not  so  much,  probably, 
Hi  importance  dceerves.    It  was  noticed  by 


•  8ws   ThSerseh,  De  Feniaieurki  vtrrion*  JUexan-' 
pp.  8,  9-     Krlaogra,  1841. 

*  ■ehboni  and  thoim  who  have  toU'^'wd  him  state 


Tregelles  many  years  ago  that  the  oioidings  of  cer 
tain  psalms  in  the  LXX.  coincide  with  the  litiir- 
gical  directions  in  the  Jewish  Prayer-book :  the 
results  were  at  a  kiter  period  communicated  in 
Kitto's  Jtmmtd  qf  Sacred  IMenUure^  April,  1852, 
pp.  207-209.  The  results  may  be  briefly  stated : 
The  23d  Psahii,  LXX.  (24th,  Hebrew),  is  headed 
in  the  LXX.,  riis  ^as  vafiddrov;  so  too  in  He- 
brew, in  De  Sola's  Prayers  if  the  Stfhardimn 

ptEfhnn  DV2 :  Pft.  xhii.,  LXX.  (Heb.  zlvUi.) 

9€vr4p^  ^«3/3irov,  '^3127  DVb :  P^  xeUi.,  LXX 

(Heb.  xciv.),  rerpidi  irafifUrw,  '^^^21"^  Cl^b : 
Ps.  xeii.,  LXX.  (Heb.  xcili.),  fir  r^r  hl^^oM  reC 

irpov«3i3dir«v,  ^tt7t&  DVb.  There  appear  to  be 
no  Greek  copies  extant  which  contain  siraibur  head^ 
ings  for  Psalms  Ixxxt.  and  Ixxx.  (Heb.  Ixxxii.  and 
IxxxiOi  which  the  Jewish  Prayer-book  appropriatet 
to  the  third  and  J\flh  days;  but  that  such  onee 
exited  in  the  ease  of  the  bitter  psalm  seems  to  he 
shown  fhmi  the  Ijatin  Ptallerium  Vetm  iiaving  the 

prefixed  gmnia  sabbnU,  "^Q^QH  DVb.  Proei 
Delitxsch,  in  his  Commeniarif  oh  the  Psalms,  hae 
recently  pointed  out  that  the  notation  of  these 
psalms  in  the  LXX.  is  in  accordance  with  certain 
passages  in  the  Talmud. 

It  is  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  variatrons  in 
other  passages  of  the  LXX.  fh>m  the  Hebrew  text 
cannot  at  times  be  connected  with  liturgical  use, 
and  whether  they  do  not  originate  in  part  fh>m 
rubrical  directions.  It  seems  to  be  at  least  phda 
that  the  psajms  were  translated  from  a  copy  pre- 
pared for  synagogue  worship. 

2.  Aquila.  —  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in 
the  second  century  there  were  three  versions  ex- 
ecuted of  the  CHd  Testament  Scriptures  uito  Greek. 
The  first  of  these  was  made  by  AquUa,  a  native  ot 
Sinope  in  Pontas,  who  had  iiecome  a  proselyte  (e 
Judaism.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  (see  Bartolood, 
BibUotheca  Rabb.  iv.  281) »  describes  him  as  a  dis- 
ciple of  Rabbi  Aldba;  and  this  would  place  him  in 
some  part  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
(a.  d.  117-138).  It  is  supposed  that  the  olject 
of  his  version  was  to  aid  the  Jews  in  their  contro- 
versies with  the  Christians:  and  that  as  the  ktter 
were  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  LXX.,  they 
wished  to  have  a  version  of  their  own  on  whieh 
they  could  rdy.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Jews 
in  many  Gredc-speaking  countries  were  not  su.B- 
ciently  acquainted  with  Hebrew  to  refer  for  them- 
sdves  to  the  original,  and  thus  they  wished  to  have 
such  a  Greek  translation  as  they  might  use  with 
confidence  in  their  discussions.  Such  controveriiet 
were  (it  must  be  remembered)  a  new  thing.  Prior 
to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  there  were  none  be* 
sides  the  Jews  who  used  the  Jewish  Scriptuum  ap  % 
means  of  learning  God^s  revealed  truth,  exoef^  those 
who  either  partially  or  wholly  became  proselytes  to 
Judaism.  But  now  the  Jews  saw  to  tlieir  griel^ 
that  their  Scriptures  were  made  the  instrumenti 
for  teaching  the  principles  of  a  religion  which  they 
regarded  as  nothing  less  than  an  apostasy  from 
Moses. 

This,  then,  is  a  probable  account  of  the  origm 
of  this  version.  Extreme  literality  and  an  occasional 
polemical  bias  appear  to  be  its  chief  oharaeteristioe. 

tbis  on  the  authority  of  Irenaus,  Instiad  of  (hat  of 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  a  oonfUsion  which  nesds  Ia  H 
•xpUcitly,  and  not  msralj  (seitlf  oorrsntMl 
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The  idiom  of  tlie  Grade  bmguiige  is  very  often 
violated  in  order  to  produce  what  was  intended 
ibould  be  a  rery  literal  version ;  and  thus,  not  only 
sense  but  grammar  even  was  disregarded:  a  suffi- 
cient instance  of  this  is  found  in  his  rendering  the 

Hebrew  particle  HH  bj  vvp^  as  in  Gen.  i.  1,  o^y 

rhv  obpayhv  koI  ahp  r^i^  y^¥^  **  quod  Gneca  et 
Latina  lingua  omnino  non  redpit,"  as  Jerome  sajs. 
Another  instance  is  furnished  by  Gen.  v.  5,  kcH 
tCuffW  *A9iLfi  rptd/coyra  (ros  ical  iwuKivia  iro%. 
It  is  sufficieiitlj  attested  that  this  version  was 
firmed  for  eontroversial  purposes:  a  proof  of  which 
OMj  be  found  in  the  rendering  of  particular  pae- 

■igea,  sneh  as  Is.  vii.  14,  where  Hl^b^,  in  the 

LXX.  irap04ifos,  is  bj  Aquila  trsnsbied  rtatrts; 
fuch  renderings  might  be  regarded  perhaps  rather 
as  modes  of  avoiding  an  argument  than  as  direct 
fclsification.  There  certainly  was  room  for  a  venion 
which  should  express  the  Hebrew  more  accurately 
than  was  done  by  the  IJLX. ;  but  if  this  had  been 
thoroi^hly  carried  out  it  would  have  been  found 
that  in  many  important  points  of  doctrine  —  such, 
for  instance,  as  in  the  divinity  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  rcjjection  of  Israel,  the  true  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  text  would  have  been  in  far  closer  con- 
formity with  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
than  was  the  LXX.  itself.  It  is  proliable,  therefore, 
that  one  polemical  object  was  to  make  the  citationii 
in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old  appenr  to  be 
hioonclusive,  by  producing  other  renderings  (often 
DTobably  more  literally  exact)  differing  from  the 
LXX.,  or  even  contradicting  it.  Thus  Christianity 
flight  seem  to  the  Jewish  mind  to  rest  on  a  false 
moM,  But  in  many  cases  a  really  critical  examiner 
vould  have  found  that  in  points  of  important  doc- 
vine  the  New  Testament  definitely  r^ects  the  read- 
og  of  the  LXX.  (when  utterly  unsuited  to  the 
matter  in  hand),  and  adopts  the  reading  of  the 
Hebrew* 

It  is  mentioned  that  Aquila  put  forth  a  second 
edition  (i.  e.  revision)  of  his  version,  in  which  the 
Hebrew  was  yet  more  servilely  followed,  but  it  is 
vot  known  if  this  extended  to  the  whole,  or  only  to 
*liiee  books,  namely,  Jeremiah,  Rsekidl,  and  Daniel, 
f  which  there  are  fragments. 

Aquila  often  appears  to  have  io  ekisely  sought 
k>  follow  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  words,  that 
not  only  does  his  version  produce  no  definite  idea, 
but  it  does  not  even  suggest  any  meaning  at  all. 
If  we  possessed  it  perfect  it  would  have  been  of 
great  value  as  to  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
though  often  it  would  be  of  no  service  as  to  its  real 
■ndsntanding. 

That  this  veruon  was  employed  fbr  centuries  by 
Ihe  Jews  themselves  is  proved  indirectly  by  the 
146tli  NoveUa  of  Justinian:  wA^v  ol  9tit  rfis  'EX- 
Ki)ptios  kiParfi¥^Kovr9i  rf  r&y  ifi^oii4\Korra 
X/^OPTCU  TrapaB6ffu  .  .  .  wA^i^  AAA*  ws  &y  /i^ 
TMS  Aoiw&s  abrolf  &woicA«fciir  poiuvBfiitfuv  ipfAif 
rcfof ,  &8«(ay  9i9ofiw  irol  rf  *Ak6\ov  iccxp^c'^ai, 
lAv  c!  &AA^vAos  iKtivos  irol  ob  furplop  M 
Tumv  A^|c«ir  4x9  ^P^*  '''^^'  ififofi^KOi^a  r^v 
9t€upefplap, 

3.  Thbodotioh. — The  second  version,  of  which 
we  have  information  as  executed  in  the  second  oen- 
Inry,  is  that  of  Theodotion.  He  is  stated  to  have 
been  an  Ephesian,  and  he  seems  to  be  most  gen- 
WsUy  described  as  an  Ebionite:  if  this  is  correct, 
ah  work  was  probably  intended  for  those  semi- 
Ckriekiaoa  who  mnj  have  desired  to  use  a  venkm 


of  their  own  instead  of  empfoyiiig  the  I^X.  «iU 
the  Christians,  or  that  of  Aquila  with  the  Jewi. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  name  of  traualntkm 
can  be  righUy  applied  to  the  work  of  Tlieodoikin : 
it  is  rather  a  revision  of  the  LXX.  with  the  HAtem 
text,  so  as  to  bring  some  of  the  copies  then  m  ues 
into  more  conformity  with  the  origiDaL  This  he 
was  able  to  do  (with  the  aid  probaJily  of  some  in- 
structors) so  as  to  eliminate  portions  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  LXX.,  without  leeOy  being 
an  integral  part  of  the  version ;  and  also  ao  as  ta 
bring  much  into  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  in 
other  respeets.  But  his  own  knowledge  of  Hehvrw 
was  evidentiy  very  limited;  and  thus  wotth  and 
parts  of  sentences  were  left  untranslatal ;  the  H»> 
brew  being  merely  written  with  Greek  ktters. 

Theodotion  as  well  as  Aquila  was  qnoCcd  by 
Irencus;  and  sgainst  both  there  is  the  conmieB 
charge  hud  of  corrupting  texts  which  relate  to  the 
Messiah :  some  polemical  intention  in  aoeh  paiisati  i  a 
can  hardly  be  doubted.  The  statement  of  Epi- 
phanius  that  he  made  his  transhitiou  in  the  reign  ef 
Commodus  accords  well  with  its  having  been  quoted 
by  Irensnis ;  but  it  cannot  be  correct  If  it  is  one 
of  the  translations  referred  to  by  Justin  Martyr  ae 
giving  interpretations  contrary  to  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  New  Test. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  thb  vennon  was 
much  used  by  Christians:  probably  many  diangea 
in  the  text  of  the  \JLX.  were  adopted  from  Hwo- 
dotion:  this  may  have  begun  before  the  Kbfieal 
labors  of  Origen  brought  Uie  various  venione  into 
one  conspectus.  The  translation  of  the  l«M)k  of 
Daniel  by  Hieodotion  was  substituted  for  that  of  the 
LXX.  ui  ecclesiastical  use  as  eariy  at  least  aa  part 
of  the  third  century.  Hence  Daniel,  aa  rendered 
or  revised  by  Theodotion,  has  so  long  taken  the 
place  of  the  true  LXX.,  that  their  version  of  this 
hook  was  supposed  not  to  be  extant;  and  it  hat 
only  been  found  in  one  MS.  In  moat  editkuM  of 
the  LXX.  Hieodotion^s  version  of  Daniel  is  stLt 
substituted  for  that  which  really  bdongs  Io  that 
translation. 

4.  STMMAcnns  is  stated  by  Eneehina  and 
Jerome  to  have  been  an  Ebionite:  so  too  in  the 
Syrian  accounts  givoi  by  Assemani;  ^nphanius, 
however,  and  others  style  him  a  Samaritan.  There 
may  have  been  Ebionites  from  amongst  the  Samari- 
tans, who  constituted  a  kind  of  separate  sect;  and 
these  may  have  desired  a  verrion  of  their  own ;  or 
it  may  be  that  as  a  Samaritan  he  made  this  venkni 
for  some  of  that  people  who  empfoyed  Greek,  and 
who  had  learned  to  receive  more  than  the  Penta- 
teuch. But  perhaps  to  such  motives  vras  added  (if 
indeed  this  were  not  the  only  cause  of  the  vernon) 
a  desire  for  a  Greek  translation  not  so  onint^^tb!} 
bald  as  that  of  Aquila,  and  not  dispkying  sMh  a 
want  of  Hebrew  learning  as  that  of  llieod^ion.  ft 
is  probable  that  if  this  translation  of  Synunachns 
had  appeared  prior  to  the  time  ol  Irenaeas,  it  would 
have  been  mentioned  by  him ;  and  this  agrees  with 
what  Epiphanius  says,  namely,  that  he  Kved  mder 
the  Emperor  Severus. 

The  translation  which  he  produced  was  probably 
better  than  the  others  as  to  eenae  and  general 
phraseokigy.  When  Jerome  speaks  of  •  eecond 
edition  he  may  probably  mean  some  revhnoB,  mora 
or  less  complete,  which  he  executed  after  hie  trane- 
lation  was  first  made:  It  could  hardly  be  a  retnai»> 
lation,  or  anything  at  all  tantamonnt  thereto 

5.  Trb  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Suvsirni  Fb». 
noRt.  —  Bealdes  the  translations  of  Aqolk,  S^ 
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[fam,  and  Tlwodotlon,  the  great  critical  work  of 
Urigen  eompriaed  at  to  portiou  of  the  CHd  Test 
tfane  other  Tersiout,  plaoed  for  compariaoo  with 
the  LXX.;  which,  from  their  being  anonyuiout, 
■n  oalj  knowD  aa  the  fifUi,  aixth,  and  aeveaih; 
IcsigiiataoDa  taken  ftom  the  pUoea  which  they  re- 
ipecti^y  oeeupied  in  Origen's  oolumoar  arrange- 
ment. Ancient  writen  aeem  not  to  have  been  uni- 
fcrm  in  tiie  notation  which  they  applied  to  these 
vcnions;  and  thua  what  \m  cited  fK>in  one  by  its 
feumfaer  of  reference  ia  quoted  by  others  under  a 
diflbKot  numeraL 

Thtam  three  partial  translations  were  diaoovered 
by  Oiigen  in  the  course  of  his  travels  in  couneetion 
with  his  great  work  of  Biblical  criticism.  Wnse 
biaaa  aaja  thai  two  of  these  versioos  (but  without 
dasiguating  ^ecisely  which)  were  found,  the  one 
afc  Jericho,  and  the  other  at  Nicopolis  on  the  Gulf 
af  Acttum.  Epiphanius  says,  that  wliat  he  terms 
the  fifth,  waa  found  at  Jericho,  and  the  sixth  at 
Nioopolia;  while  Jerome  speaks  of  the  filth  as  hav- 
ing been  fiHiud  at  the  Utter  place. 

The  oontents  of  the  Jljlh  version  appear  to  have 
been  the  Pentateuch,  Paaluis,  Canticles,  and  the 
minor  prophets:  it  seems  also  to  be  referred  to  in 
the  Syro-Hezapbr  text  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings : 
it  maj  be  doubted  if  in  all  these  books  it  was  com- 
pAete,  or  si  least  if  so  much  were  adopted  by 
Or^en.  The  existing  fragments  prove  that  the 
tnnalaior  need  the  Hebrew  original;  but  it  is  also 
eertain  thai  he  waa  aided  by  the  work  of  former 


The  Mixth  Mnton  seems  to  have  been  just  the 
in  lie  contents  as  the  fifth  (except  3  Kings): 
and  thus  the  two  may  have  been  oonAised:  this 
iranslaior  also  seems  to  have  had  the  other  versions 
beiora  him.  Jerome  calls  the  authors  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  **Jitdaico$  transbiores  '* ;  but  the  trans- 
Isior  of  this  must  have  been  a  Christian  wheu  he 
eifmied  his  work,  or  else  the  hand  of  a  Chria- 
lian  reviaer  must  have  meddled  with  it  before  it 
waa  employed  by  Origen;  which  seems  from  the 
tmall  intoral  of  time  to  be  hardly  probable. 
For  hi  UAb.  ilL  15  the  transUtion  runs,  i^ijKBu 
rev  tfWflu  rhw  kaiw  <rev  ^tk  *l9i<rw  rev  xpu^roi; 


Of  the  H9t!nih  venUm  very  few  fragments  re> 
It  seems  to  have  contained  the  Psalms  and 
minor  prophets;  and  the  translator  waa  probably  a 


From  the  references  given  by  Origen,  or  by  those 
who  copied  from  his  ooluomar  arrangement  and  its 
iwiti  (or  who  addtd  to  such  tetracts),  it  has 
bean  thought  thai  other  Greek  versions  were 
spoken  of.  Of  these  h  *L0ptuot  probably  refers  to 
the  Uebnw  text  or  to  something  drawn  from  it: 
4  a^f  to  the  OU  Syriao  %-ersion:  rh  Xa/Mptirv 
mdm  probably  a  reference  to  the  Samaritan  text, 
ar  rome  Samaritan  gloss:  6  '£A\i|mic^f,  6  "AA- 
Xefy  4  iu^twtyfo/^t  lome  unspecUfed  version  or 


The  existing  fragments  of  these  varied  versbns 
iro  meetly  to  be  found  in  the  editions  of  the  relics 
ef  Origen's  Hexapk,  by  Montfeuoon  and  by  Bahrdt, 
•od  htcr,  by  F.  FieM,  Oxfoid,  1867-70.  See  also 
;«linr,  Stuac  VEiunoiia,  I.  (B.),  on  the  editions 
If  the  Syriae  from  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text  —  A.] 

(For  an  account  of  the  use  made  of  these  ver^ 
#oas  bj  Origen,  and  its  results,  see  Skftuagutt.) 

6.  iSn  YBMrro-GRBBK  Vkrsion. — A  MS.  of 
the  imrteeiith  century,  in  the  library  of  St  Mark 
^  Venice,  oo-itains  a  peculiar  vwsion  of  the  Pen- 


tateuch, Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Ruth 
I^Amentations,  and  Daniel.  All  of  these  books,  ex* 
oept  the  Pentateuch,  were  published  by  ViUuiaou 
at  Strasbourg  in  1784;  the  Pentateuch  was  edited 
by  Ammou  at  Erlaiigeii  in  1790-91.  The  version 
itself  is  thought  to  be  four  or  five  hundred  yeais 
older  than  the  one  MS.  in  which  it  bos  been  trans* 
mitted;  this,  however,  is  so  thoroughly  a  matter 
<^  opinion,  that  there  seems  no  absolute  reason  for 
determining  that  this  one  MS.  may  not  be  the 
original  as  well  as  the  only  one  in  existence.  It  is 
written  in  one  very  narrow  column  un  each  page; 
the  leaves  follow  each  other  in  the  Hebrew  order, 
so  that  the  book  begins  at  what  we  should  call  the 
end.  An  examination  of  the  MS.  suggested  tb% 
opinion  that  it  may  hare  been  written  on  thi 
broad  inner  mai^n  of  a  Hebrew  MS. :  and  thai 
for  some  reason  tiie  Hebrew  portion  had  been  cut 
away,  leaving  thus  a  Greek  MS.  probably  unique 
as  to  its  form  and  arrangement  As  to  the  tram^ 
bition  itself,  it  is  on  any  supposition  too  recent  to 
be  of  consequence  in  criticism.  It  may  be  said 
briefly  that  the  translation  was  made  from  the  He> 
brew,  although  the  present  punctuation  and  accent- 
uation is  often  not  followed,  and  the  translator  was 
no  doubt  acquainted  with  some  otho*  Greek  ver- 
nons.  The  language  of  the  translation  is  a  most 
strange  mixture  of  astonishing  and  cacophonous 
barbarism  with  attempts  at  Attic  elegance  and  re> 
finemeut  The  Doric,  which  is  employed  to  an- 
swer to  the  Chaldsean  portions  of  Daniel,  seems  to 
he  an  indication  of  remarkable  aflbetation. 

The  Greek  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospku  — 
Any  account  of  the  Greek  versions  of  Holy  Scrip 
ture  would  be  incomplete  without  some  aliuaioi 
to  the  fiict,  that  if  early  testimonies  and  ancier.i 
opinion  unitedly  are  to  have  some  weight  when 
wholly  uncontradicted,  then  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  original  language  of  the  Gospel  of  St 
Matthew  was  fftbveWj  and  that  the  text  which  hat 
been  transmitted  to  us  is  really  a  Greek  trane- 
lation. 

It  may  be  briefly  stated  that  every  early  writer 
who  mentions  thai  St.  Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel  at 
all  says  that  he  wrote  in  Hebrew  (that  is,  in  the 
Syro-Chaldaic),  and  in  Palestine  in  the  first  century ) 
so  that  if  it  be  assumed  that  he  did  not  write  in 
Hebrew  but  in  Greek,  then  it  may  well  be  asked, 
what  ground  is  there  to  believe  that  he  wrote  aoj 
narrative  of  our  Lord*s  life  on  earth  ? 

Every  early  writer  that  has  come  down  ta  na 
uses  the  Greek  of  St  Matthew,  and  this  vrith  the 
definite  recognition  that  it  is  a  translation ;  henet 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  Greek  oopy  belongs  tc  tha 
Apostolic  age,  having  been  thus  authoritaiivefy 
uMd  from  and  up  to  that  Ume.  Thus  the  que^ 
tion  is  not  the  authmity  of  the  Greek  translation, 
which  comes  from  the  Ume  when  the  ohurehes  en> 
Joyed  Apostolic  guidance,  but  whether  there  waa  a 
Hebrew  original  from  wliich  it  had  been  translated. 

The  witnesses  to  the  Hebrew  original  were  mea 
sufliciently  competent  to  attest  so  simple  a  fact,  ea- 
pedally  seeing  that  they  are  relied  on  in  what  is  for 
more  important,  —  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  a  Goe- 
pel  at  aU.  Papiaa,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  repeats  apparently  the  woids  of  John  the 
Presbyter,  an  imniediate  disciple  of  our  Tiord,  thai 
*<  Matthew  wrote  the  oracles  in  the  Hebrew  dfa^ 
leci»**  IrenjBua,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  cen- 
tury, IS  eqaally  explicit;  in  connection  with  the 
Indian  misdon  of  Pantasnus  in  Uie  same  age,  we 
^eani  thai  he  found  the  Goapel  of  Matthew  In  tht 
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Iffy  Hebrew  letien.  In  the  mat  oenturj  Oiigai, 
the  laborious  investigator  and  diligent  iuquirer, 
gays,  that  the  received  aeoomit  vras  that  St.  Mat- 
thew bad  writtim  the  first  Gospel,  and  that  it  was 
In  Hebrew.  So  too  in  the  next  century,  Epipha- 
nins  and  Jerome,  both  of  whom,  like  Origen,  were 
acquainted  with  Hebrew.  Jerome  also  mentions 
the  very  copies  of  this  Hebrew  original  which  were 
extant  in  bis  time,  and  which  be  transcribed.  He 
shows  indeed  tliat  the  copies  then  circulated  amongst 
the  Nazarenes  had  been  Tariously  interpolated:  hoi 
this  would  not  afftct  the  antecedent  fiiet.  So  too 
Bpiphanitts  shows  that  the  document  had  been  va- 
riiosly  depraved :  but  this  does  not  set  aside  what 
U  originally  was. 

To  follow  the  unanimous  agreement  of  later  writ- 
«t  is  needless;  but  wtiat  can  be  said  on  the  other 
ilde?  What  evidence  is  adduced  that  St  Matthew 
wrote  In  Greek?  Nooe  whatever:  but  simplj  some 
ii  priori  notions  that  he  ought  to  have  done  so  are 
advanced:  then  it  is  truly  stated  that  the  Greek 
Gospel  does  not  read  as  though  it  had  about  it  the 
eonstraint  of  a  translation ;  and  then  it  is  said  that 
perhapt  the  witnesses  for  the  Hebrew  original  were 
Bustaken."  '*  But  (says  Principal  Campbell)  is  the 
positive  testimony  of  witnesses,  detivered  as  of  a 
wdl-known  fiict,  to  be  overturned  by  a  mere  suppo- 
sition, a  perkap§  t  for  that  the  ease  is  really  as 
they  suppose  no  shadow  of  evidence  is  pre^^nded  *' 
(IFofA»,ii.  171). 

For  another  theory,  that  St  ICatthew  wrote 
both  in  Hebrew  and  also  in  Greek,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence: the  notion  is  even  contradicted  by  the 
avuwed  ignorance  of  the  early  Christian  writers  as 
to  whose  hand  formed  the  Greek  version  which 
thev  accepted  as  authoritative.  To  them  there  was 
nothing  self -contradictory  (as  some  have  said)  in 
the  notion  of  an  authoritative  trsnslatkw.  As  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  public  use  of  the  Jottr  Gos- 
peh  in  Greek  was  universal  in  the  churches  from 
the  Apostolic  age,  it  proves  to  us  that  Apostolic 
wnetion  must  have  been  the  ground  of  this  usage; 
this  surely  is  sufficient  to  authorise  the  Greek  G^< 
pel  that  vre  have. 

Erasmus  seems  to  haTS  been  the  first  to  soggesl 
that  the  Greek  is  the  original  of  the  Aportle:  ai 
least  no  writer  earlier  than  Erasmus  has  been 
brought  forward  as  holding  the  opinion:  in  this 
many  have  followed  him  on  what  may  be  called 
very  sulyeetive  grounds.  Erasmus  also  advanced 
the  opinion  tiiat  liensent  Agmntt  HertdeM  was 
written  by  him  in  Latin.     For  this  he  had  Just  as 


la  whtoh  the  tasdmony  of  eompeteot 

not  obIj  ealkd  in  qussUao,  bnt 

ss  BSiits.  Is  BQch  as  wooM  east  doubt  on  any  hlttor> 

ssl  Siet  conpalMitly  attested ;  and  the  tarns  applied 

la  the  wkaoBsB  tfaooiBslves  are  such  as  sssra  to  show 

9bat  aisniaent  betng  vahi,  It  Is  noedfhl  to  have  n- 

sswise  to  something  else ;  not  mere  tumniam  as  op- 

poesd  to  tlM  diOnlte  evtdonee,  bnt  a  SBode  of  spsaUng 

of  tha  wiranaei  theanMlves  and  of  mkneprssMiHng 

HMir  woidi,  which  would  not  be  vsotured  on  in  eom- 

Thos  a  writer  who  to  watl  and  |Qst^ 

other  snitfaets,  the  Rer.  Dr.  Wm.  Alsa- 

tfae  eridonee  and  the  Ptatononts  of 

eroase  In  thto  maansr :  **  The  one  who  ssjs  he  had 

•sea  the  [Hebrew]  Bospel  to  Jerome ;  bnt  hto  eridooee 

iboot  It  to  BO  eonflioring  that  it  to  not  worth  a  rash. 

Rnt  he  says  he  has  mm  it,  and  to  ears  that  It  to  the 

of  Che  Qresk  go«pal ;  then  ht  softens  down 

*  It  to  ealUd  bj  aMSt  peopto  Mattfasw^s  aothootfe,' 

10  on     How  he  s^s,  *  Who 


good  grounds  as  for  the  Greek  original  of  St  M«S 
thew.  As  to  Irencus,  no  one  appears  to  follow 
Erasmus;  why  should  so  many  adhere  to  hw  bold 
opinion  (opposed  by  so  much  eridence  and  enp. 
ported  by  none)  relaave  to  St  Blatthew?  On  the 
rerival  of  letters  there  was  much  curiosity  ea- 
preased  for  the  leoowfj  of  a  copy  of  St  Mstthew'e 
Hebrew  original.  Pope  Nichoha  V.  to  said  t« 
have  offered  five  thousand  ducats  for  a  copy:  this 
probably  suggeetad  the  retranslations  into  Uebrsv 
of  thto  Gospel  pabltohed  In  the  folknring  oeBtwy 
by  Sebastian  Miinster  and  others.  &  P.  T. 

LATIN  VERSIONS.    [Yimatb.] 

SAMARITAN    VERSIONS.      [Samaui«m 
PsirrATKUCH,  p.  9819  «.] 

SLAVONIC  VERSION.  In  the  yew  M9 
there  was  a  desire  expreeeed,  or  an  inquiry  nftde, 
for  Christian  teachen  in  Moravia,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  labors  of  miesionaries  began 
amongst  them.  We  need  not  consider  the  Mor^ 
ria  in  which  theee  serrices  were  commenced  to  ba 
precisely  restricted  to  or  identified  with  the  regioB 
which  now  bears  that  name,  for  in  the  ninth  een* 
tury  Greni  Moravia  was  of  fiu*  wider  extent;  and 
it  was  amongst  the  Slavonic  people  then  occupying 
thu  whole  region,  that  the  eflhrt  for  Christianisa. 
tion  was  put  forth  But  whife  thto  fkvther  extent 
of  Moravb  is  admitted,  it  to  also  to  be  recoOeetad 
that  the  prorince  of  Moravia,  of  which  Briinn  to 
the  metropolis,  is  not  only  the  nudeos  of  Monurn, 
but  that  also  the  inhabitants  of  that  eoontry,  atill 
retaining  as  they  do  their  Slavonian  tongue,  r%htly 
consider  thems^ves  as  the  descendants  and  sucoea- 
sors  of  those  who  were  then  Christianixed.  Thus, 
in  1862  they  commemorated  the  thoosandth  anni- 
vcrsaiy  of  their  having  taken  thto  step,  and  in  1861 
they  oelebimted  the  thousandth  from  the  actual  ar- 
rival of  missionaries  amongst  them.  These  missioBft- 
aries  were  C)'rillus  and  Methodiaa,  two  btothcn 
ftom  Thcesakmica:  to  Cyrillns  to  ascribed  the  in- 
vention of  the  Slavonian  alphabet,  and  the  eon»- 
mencement  of  the  translatioo  of  the  Scriptures. 


Ncander  truly  says  that  be  was  honoiably  distin- 
guished from  all  other  misrionarics  of  that  period 
in  not  having  jielded  to  tha  pr^ndice  which 


eented  the  languages  of  rude  nations  as  too  nrofiuii 
for  sacred  uses;  and  by  not  having  sLrunk  tnm 
any  toil  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  bacooia 
accnrstely  acquainted  with  the  langnage  of  tte 
pct^  amongst  whom  he  labored.  CyriUns  ap- 
pears to  have  died  at  Roma  hi  868,  vhik  M«tto»- 


i» 


It  Into  Orsok  to  nakaown ; 
^tli  uansInK  BBtf«nmplacanfy  and 
talto  OS,  <  I  mjself  traastotid  H  iataOemk 
Why  thers  to  not  a  samU-dtbt  eoat  hi  the 
whore  saeh  a  witasBS  woold  wet  be  hoeSed  Sa  the 
door."  Wonld  such  mo(tos  of  VBsaentoc  be  adopted  If 
it  won  not  dMiml  to  avstuy  fibe  saluKt?  Wte 
eaanot  see  that  Jonano  ssjrs  that  It  to  nnkaowu  wIk 
bad  made  the  Onok  tfaaatotkm  than  conent  ftar  eos- 
twtoe?  And  who  UnagfaMB  that  he  ktonttted  with 
that  veralon  the  ooe  whtoh  he  had  laetatlr  made  tnm 
the  doeoaMot  iNind  at  Bsraa?  But  thus  It  to  thai 
this  to  Bobstituted  tut  aigaaiesit  ea  thto  saldwt  Dr 
Laad,te  tha  Jmmmi  ^  Smnd  fjtoaiave,  Oitebas 
1868,  boMlj  aiesfts,  c  Ve  amy  aatelj  asy  that  thare  la. 
ia  probability  ae  veUae  hi  diree*  tostiaieay,  a  waiKht 
as  heavy  la  fibe  eeato  of  the  Ormk  text  ae  hi  thai  sf 
the  Hebrew,  not  to  fo  Anther.*'  Sat,lB  teet,  thers  to 
•e  toBttoBony,  dbeet  ar  Indhaet,  tor  a  9*mk 
of  at  Matthew. 
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for  manj  yma  to  bt  bishop  of  the 
Ue  it  ilaied  to  faa?6  oontioued  his 
transbitkw,  altlioiigh  ium  nmck  they 
•ciiukUy  Mocuted  is  qnila  uoeerUUi; 
p«ba^  maeh  of  the  OU  TesUmeni  was  moi  tnuat- 
Uted  at  all  in  thai  aga^  possibly  wAkt  many  osn- 


Tha  OM  TestaoMot  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  a 
a  froia  the  LXX.,  but  what  meaaure  of  re- 
it  may  ainoe  have  received  seems  to  be  by  no 
lartain.  As  the  oldest  known  MS.  of  the 
viMla  Bible  is  of  the  year  1489,  ii  may  nason- 
aUy  be  questioned  whether  this  lenion  may  not  in 
hifo  poftaona  be  eompaiatively  modern.  This 
eaidd  only  be  set  at  rest  by  a  more  lull  and  aecu- 
mta  knowledge  being  oblamed  of  Slavonic  Biblical 
MSS.  Dobsowaky,  however,  mentions  (Griesbaeh's 
Hr.  TuL  IL,  nuik)  that  this  MS.  (his  1),  and 
two  othesa  oopied  fifom  it,  are  the  only  Slavooie 
MSa  of  the  entire  Bible  eiistiog  in  Russia.  If 
it  booorreot  that  the  MSS.  which  he  terms  2  and 
I  are  oopied  from  this,  there  are  strong  reseons  for 
bsBsTing  that  it  was  not  computed  for  some  years 
safaaeqMntly  to  1499.  The  oldest  MSS.  of  any 
psrt  of  this  venion  is  an  Evangeliarium,  in  Cyril> 
lie  efaarMtan,  of  the  year  1066;  that  at  Rheims 
(eaDtaining  the  Gospels)  on  which  the  kings  of 
Frsnas  need  to  talw  their  eoronatkMi  oath,  is  nearly 
sa  old.  One,  containing  the  Gospels,  at  Moscow, 
b  of  tho  year  IIU. 

The  lirstprinted  |K»tion  waa  an  edition  of  the 
GospslB  in  Walkehia,  hi  161S;  in  1676  the  same 
poiiioa  waa  printed  at  Wilna;  and  in  1681  the 
whela  Bible  was  printed  at  Ostnig  hi  Volhynia; 
from  this  waa  taken  the  Moscow  edition  of  1663, 
fai  whieh,  however,  there  was  some  revision,  at  least 
»  fv  aa  the  insertion  of  1  John  v.  7  is  concerned. 

Wetatein  dted  a  few  rssdings  from  this  version; 
▲Iter  made  more  SKtraets,  which  were  used  by 
Gffiesbaeh,  together  with  the  eoUations  sent  to  him 
by  Dofaiowaky,  both  from  MSS.  and  piintod  edi- 
tieoa.  We  thos  can  say,  with  some  oonildence, 
thai  the  genersl  text  is  snch  as  woold  have  been 
sipiailail  in  the  ninth  eentory:  some  readings  from 
the  Latin  have,  it  appears,  been  introduced  in 
pbees:  this  ariaes  probably  from  the  early  Slavo- 
■iav  custom  of  reading  the  Goepel  in  Latin  before 
they  did  it  in  their  own  tongue. 

Dobrowsky  paid  particular  attention  in  his  ool- 
klioDa  to  the  copies  of  the  Apocalypse:  It  has  been, 
howwMr,  long  suspected  that  that  book  formed  no 
poiiioa  of  this  vcnion  as  originally  made.  We  can 
BOW  go  further  and  say  definitely  that  the  Apoe- 
sllypaa,  as  found  in  some  at  least  of  tlie  Slavonie 
aopias,  eouU  not  be  anterior  to  the  appearsnee  of 
the  fini  edition  of  the  Gr.  Test  of  Krasuus  in 
1116.    For  there  are  readings  in  tiie  Apocalypse 


•  BMBdsehriftUohe  Fvnde  von  Haas  IMltaMh. 
Ifsrse  Haft,  Dlt  liamniarhen  SaCslallnagMi  4as  Itofeas 
im  Apoealypss,  nashgawiaien  ana  dm  vaxkMcen  ga- 
^sobCan  Codas  Ranehlliii,  186L 

BaadaehrlfUieha  f  aoda  von  Iraas  Dalitanh,  mit 
MlrScaavonS.P.TrefaUaa.  Zweltas  Haft,  oaoe  Sto- 
■aa  tbar  dan  Oodaz  Rauohliiil,  ato.,  186S.  [Also  with 
Iha  IngUsh  tiUa,  *<  MaouaBrlpt  DIarovartaa  by  Fmncis 
•aUtaKh.  with  addidons  by  8.  P.  TngaUaa.  Part  n., 
Raw  Btodias  en  the  Codaz  Raoohlinl,  and  new  laaolta 
la  the  taztnal  history  of  the  Apoealypaa,  diawn  from 
to  libinflm  of  Mnnieh,  Tianna,  Boom,  ale.,  UO.**] 

•  8aa  Aurthar  an  artfela  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Oooaat  on  the 
•enk  Vm.%  of  ttaa  IpoaaJiypaa,  hi  the  Saptitt 
W#for  ipti^ism  A. 


of  Erasmus  which  are  entiiely  de\x»id  of  anp  sup* 
port  from  Greek  MSS.  lliis  can  be  saki  coufl- 
dently,  since  the  one  Greek  copy  used  by  Erasmw 
has  been  identiAed  and  described  by  Prof.  l>a> 
lit8Moh.«  It  is  DOW  therelbre  known  that  peeuUad- 
tiee  as  to  error  m  Erasmuses  test  of  the  Apocalypesb 
as  it  fini  appeared,  are  in  several  phMMs  due  not  tc 
the  MS.  from  which  he  drew,  but  to  the  want  of 
care  in  his  edition.  And  thus,  whatever  agrees 
with  such  peculiarities  must  depend  on,  and  thus 
be  subsequent  to  the  Erasmian  text  In  Eev.  iL 
13,  the  ErssmUn  text  has  the  peculiar  reading,  dr 
rait  iifiifitus  4fuuti  for  this  no  MS.  was  oltoi 
by  Griesbach,  and  aU  his  authority,  beskSss  Urn 
Erasmian  edition,  waa  in  feet  **  Shtv.  3,  V*  i.  4, 
two  MSS.  ooUaied  by  Dobrowsky;  one  of  these  it 
said  by  him  to  be  oopied  from  the  oldest  Slavonit 
MS.  of  the  whole  Bible:  if;  therefore,  U  tgrias 
with  it  In  this  place,  it  shows  that  the  Slavonie 
MS.  must,  in  that  part  at  lesst,  be  htter  than  the 
yesr  1616.  The  only  Greek  authority  for  thia 
reading,  ifuus,  is  the  margin  of  92,  the  Dublin 
MS.,  fiunous  as  containiug  1  John  v.  7 :  in  which 
the  Gospels  befong  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  can* 
tury;  the  Acts  and  Epistles  are  somewhat  kter, 
and  the  Apocalypse  waa  added  about  the  yeei 
1680.*  There  seems  to  be  another  Slavonic  tect 
of  the  Apocalypee  contained  in  Dobrowsky's  10,  bni 
whether  it  is  oldsr  than  the  one  already  mentioned 
is  doubtfiiL  &  P.  T. 

SYRIAG  VERSIONS.    L  Of  thb  Old  Tn- 

TAMBMT. 

A.  From  1k€  fftbreto,  — In  the  eariy  times  of 
Syrian  Christianity  there  was  executed  a  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
the  use  of  which  must  hat's  been  as  widely  extended 
as  waa  the  Christian  profession  amongst  that  ps(K 
pie.  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  4th  oentury,  gives  abundant  proof  of  its  use 
in  general  by  his  countrymen.     When  he  calls  it 

ouB  VBB8IO&,  ^fe^Ct^X^,  It  does  not  appear  to 

be  in  oppoeitkm  to  any  other  S}'riao  transUtion 
(for  no  other  can  be  proved  to  have  then  existed), 
but  in  contrast  to  the  original  Hebrew  text,  or 
to  those  in  other  languagea.^  At  a  later  period 
this  Syriao  translation  waa  designated  P€$kiio, 

V^^Afi  {8in^);  or,  as  in  the  piefece  of  Bar- 


^  p- 


HebtsBua  to  his  SniesanrMs  if  reanomst, )  ^Ji^^^ 

)^^Aa(5tay;everdon).    It  is  piobsbia  that 

this  name  was  spplied  to  the  version  after  another 
had  been  formed  from  the  HexapUr  Greek  test. 
In  the  transUtion  made  from  Or^en*s  revision  af 
the  LXX.,  the  critical  marks  intooduced  by  him 
were  retained,  and  thus  every  psge  and  eveij  part 

t  Thli  Oraak  authority  it  the  ona  danotad  by  91. 
Tlaehandorf  (followtng  a  misprint  In  Trsgellaa*  Ontk 
€Md  Bngtuk  RtwUuiony  1844)  glvea  it  Ol**.  Thai 
woold  dgnliy  aeonaatton  in  a  later  hand  la  91 ;  whlak 
la  the  Bodara  snpoWaaant  to  the  Tatloaa  lf8.,ln  whiak 
snob  a  oorraetien  nas  baaa  aooglit  in  vain. 

a  Ephnmni  Opera  Syr.  1.  380  (on  1  Sam.  zjdv.  4). 
Ha  Is  simply  comparing  the  Hebrew  phnue  and  the 

Qyriae   veatfon:     |Jt^l^     «^|      ^{      ^^^ 
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VM  marked  with  asUritki  and  obtU^  from  whid. 
the  translation  from  the  Hebrew  wae  free.  It 
might,  therefore,  be  but  nataral  finr  a  ban  text  to 
be  thus  designated,  in  contrast  to  the  mariu  and 
tiiie  citations  of  the  difierent  Greek  transktors 
found  in  the  rersion  from  the  Hexaplar  Greek. 
This  translation  from  the  Hebrew  has  always  been 
the  Mclesiastical  venion  of  the  Syrians;  and  when 
it  is  remembered  how  in  the  5th  century  dissen- 
sions and  ditisions  were  introduoed  into  the  Syrian 
thurehes,  and  how  from  that  time  the  M<Miophy- 
sites  and  those  termed  Nestorians  have  beai  in  a 
state  of  mihealed  opposition,  it  shows  not  only  the 
antiquity  of  this  version,  but  also  the  deep  and 
abiduig  hold  which  it  must  have  taken  on  the 
mind  of  the  people,  that  this  version  was  firmly 
oeld  fast  by  both  of  these  opposed  parties,  as  weU 
as  by  tlioee  who  adhere  to  the  Greek  Church,  and 
by  tbe  Maronites.  Its  existence  and  use  prior  to 
their  divisions  is  sufficiently  proved  by  Ephraem 
ak>ne.  But  how  much  okler  it  is  than  that  deacon 
of  Edessa  we  have  no  evidence.  From  fiar-He- 
bneus  (in  the  13th  century)  we  learn  that  there 
were  three  opinions  as  to  its  age;  some  saying  that 
the  version  was  made  in  the  reigns  of  Sok>mon  and 
Hiram,  some  that  it  was  translated  by  Asa,  the 
priest  who  was  sent  by  the  kbg  of  Assyria  to 
Samaria,  and  some  that  the  version  was  made  in 
the  days  of  Adai  the  apostle  and  of  Abgarus,  king 
of  Osrhoene  (at  which  time,  he  adds,  the  Sitt^ 
version  of  the  New  Test,  was  also  made).^  The 
first  of  these  opinions  of  course  implies  that  the 
books  written  before  that  time  were  then  traua- 
kled ;  indeed,  a  limitation  of  somewhat  the  same 
kind  would  apply  to  the  second,  llie  ground  of 
the  first  opinion  seems  to  have  been  the  belief  that 
the  Tyrian  king  was  a  convert  to  the  profession  of 
the  true  and  revealed  faith  held  by  the  Israelites; 
and  that  the  possession  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the 
Syriac  tongue  (which  they  identified  with  his  own) 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  adoption  of 
the  true  belief:  this  opinion  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  held  by  some  of  tbe  S}Tians  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury, llie  second  opinion  (which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  cited  from  any  Syriac  writer  prior  to 
Bar>Uebneus)  seems  to  have  some  connection  with 
the  formation  of  the  Samaritan  version  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. As  that  version  is  in  an  Aramsean  dia- 
lect, any  one  who  supposed  that  it  was  made 
hnmediately  after  the  mission  of  the  priest  from 
Ass^Tia  might  say  that  it  was  then  first  that  an 
Anuncan  translation  was  executed ;  and  this  might 
afterwards,  in  a  sort  of  indefinite  manner,  have 
been  connected  with  what  the  Syrians  theinselves 
oaed.  James  of  Edessa  (in  the  latter  half  of  the 
7th  century)  had  held  the  third  of  the  opinions 
mentioned  by  Bar-Hebreus,  who  cites  him  in  sup- 
port of  it,  and  accords  with  it. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  any  part  of  the 
Syriac  version  is  older  than  the  advent  of  our  Lord  { 
those  who  placed  it  under  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa, 
lenn  to  have  aigued  on  the  account  that  tbe  Syrian 
people  then  received  Christianity;  and  thus  they 
nipposed  that  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  a 
lecessary  accompaniment  of  such  converdon.  All 
Ibat  the  account  shows  clearly  is,  then,  that  it  was 
believed  to  belong  to  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Christian  faith  among  them:  an  opinion  with 
whioh  aU  that  we  k»>w  on  the  suiject  accords 
mU.    ThoB  Ephraem,  in  the  4th  century,  not  only 

a  WisMnan,  Bmrn  Syrimcm,  p.  90. 


shows  that  it  was  then  cnirent,  but  alao  gHnea  tlis 
impression  <hat  this  had  even  then  been  Amy  the 
case.  For  in  his  commentaries  he  gives  espbiia- 
tions  of  terms  which  were  even  then  ebmau^  This 
might  have  been  from  age:  if  ao,  the  renioii  was 
made  oomparatively  long  before,  his  days:  or  it 
might  be  horn  its  having  been  in  a  dialect  dlfifarant 
fh>m  that  to  which  he  was  aocostomed  at  EdcMA 
In  this  ease,  then,  the  translation  waa  made  in 
some  other  part  ot  Syria;  which  wonld  hardly 
have  been  don^  unless  Christianity  had  at  such  a 
time  been  mora  diffiised  time  than  it  waa  at 
Edessa.  Tbe  dialect  of  that  city  is  stated  to  have 
been  tbe  purest  Syriac;  if^  then,  the  vcrBion  waa 
made  for  that  pbice,  it  would  no  doubt  have  bem 
a  monument  of  such  purer  dialect.  Pmbablj  the 
origin  of  the  Old  Syriae  verskm  is  to  be  eonipered 
with  that  of  the  OU  Latin  [see  Vvloatb]  ;  and 
that  it  diflbred  as  much  from  the  poliabed  ho- 
guage  of  Edessa  as  did  the  Old  Latin,  made  in  tfaa 
African  Province,  from  the  contemporary  writers 
of  Rome,  such  as  Tacitus. 

Even  though  the  traces  of  tbe  origin  of  this 
version  of  the  OM  Teat  be  but  few,  yet  It  is  of 
importance  that  they  shouki  be  marked;  for  the 
Old  Syriae  has  the  peculiar  value  of  being  the  fnt 
version  from  the  Hebrew  original  made  for  Chris- 
tian use;  and,  indeed,  the  only  translatioo  of  tha 
kind  before  that  of  Jerome,  which  waa  made  sob- 
sequently  to  the  time  when  Ephraem  wrote.  His 
Syriac  commentator  mttff  have-termed  it  »*  odk 


sion,*'  in  contrast  to  all  others  then  cmrent  (far 
tbe  Targums  were  hardly  versions),  which  were 
merely  reflections  of  the  Greek  and  not  of  the 
Hebrew  original. 

The  proof  that  this  verdon  was  made  fivm  the 
Hebrew  is  twofold:  we  have  the  direct  statementa 
of  Ephraem,  who  compares  it  in  places  with  the 
Hebrew,  and  speaks  (rf  thn  origin  as  a  huA ;  and 
and  who  is  confirmed  (if  that  had  been  needful) 
by  later  Syrian  writers;  we  find  the  same  thing  as 
evident  fh>m  the  internal  examinatkm  of  tbe  vcr> 
sion  itself.  Whatever  internal  change  or  leviskai 
it  may  have  reeeived,  the  Hebrew  groondwoik  of 
the  translation  is  unmistakable.  Such  indieatioBfl 
of  revision  must  be  afterwards  briefly  apeeilied. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  this  version  was  that 
which  appeared  in  the  Paris  Pblyglott  of  Le  Jay  is 
1645;  it  is  said  that  the  editor,  Gabriel  Sionita,  r 
Maronlte,  had  only  an  imperfect  MS.,  and  that 
besides  errors,  it  was  defective  as  to  whole  pasaagei, 
and  even  as  to  entire  books.  This  last  chaige  err*  i 
to  be  so  made  as  if  it  were  to  imply  that  books 
were  omitted  besides  those  of  the  Apocrypha,  a 
part  which  Sionita  confessedly  had  not.  iJe  is 
stated  to  have  supplied  the  defideodes  by  traiis- 
hiting  into  Syriac  from  the  Vulgate.  It  can  hardly 
be  supposed  but  that  there  is  some  exaggeration  ia 
these  statements.  Sionita  may  have  filled  up  an  oec»- 
sional  hiatus  in  his  MS.;  bat  it  requires  vtcy  defi- 
nite examination  before  we  can  fully  credit  that  he 
thus  supplied  whole  books.  It  seems  needfnl  U, 
believe  that  the  defective  books  were  simply  thost 
in  the  Apocrypha,  which  he  did  not  supply.  Tbe 
result,  however.  Is,  that  the  Paris  edition  is  but  aa 
infinn  groundwork  for  our  speaking  with  confidence 
of  the  text  of  this  veision. 

lu  Walton's  Polygbtt,  1657,  the  Pkria  text  is 
reprinted,  but  with  the  addition  of  the  Apooyphal 
books  which  had  been  wanting.  It  was  generally 
aaid  that  Walton  had  done  much  to  amiend  the 
texts  upon  MS.  authority;  but  tiie  kte  livf.  Lsi 
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thla,  itatiiig  thai  '^the  oulj  iiddition  made 
by  Walton  was  aome  Apociyphal  books."  From 
Walton's  Fdy^ott,  Kinch,  in  1787,  publbhed  a 
■panto  edition  of  the  Pentateuoh.  Of  the  Syriao 
Flialttf  thcte  have  been  many  editions,  llie  first 
of  these,  as  mentioned  by  Btchhorn,  appeared  in 
1610;  it  has  by  the  side  an  Arable  veraion.  In 
19S5  there  were  two  editions;  the  one  at  Paris 
edited  by  Gabriel  Sionita,  and  one  at  I^yden  by 
Erpenioa  from  two  MSS.^  Theie  have  since  been 
npeated;  but  anterior  to  them  all,  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  aeren  penitential  psalms  appeared  at  Rome 
iBl6S4. 

In  the  pnnetoation  given  in  the  Polyglotts,  a 
Mjt/btm  was  introdnoed  which  was  in  part  a  peoul- 
krity  of  Gabriel  Sionita  himself.  This  has  to  be 
bene  in  mind  by  thoae  who  uae  either  the  Paris 
Polyglott  or  that  of  Walton ;  for  in  many  words 
there  is  a  redandancy  of  vowels,  and  the  lorm  of 
wnie  is  thus  exceedingly  changed. 

When  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  pro- 
posed more  tlian  forty  yean  ago  to  issue  the  Syriao 
OU  Testament  for  the  first  time  in  a  separate  1*01- 
nme,  the  lata  Prof.  Lee  was  employed  to  make  sach 
editorial  prepantions  as  could  be  connected  with  a 
mere  revision  of  the  text,  without  any  spedficaUon 
of  the  anthorities.  Dr.  Lee  oolbted  for  the  purpose 
six  Syriae  MSS.  of  the  Old  Test  in  general,  and  a 
very  ancient  copy  of  the  Pentateuch :  be  also  used 
in  part  the  eommentaries  of  Epbraem  and  of  Bar- 
Urineoa.  From  these  various  sources  he  con- 
itneted  hn  text,  with  the  aid  of  that  found  already 
in  the  Polygbtts.  Of  course  the  corrections  de- 
pended oo  the  editor*8  ovrn  Judgment;  and  the 
want  of  a  specification  of  the  results  of  collations 
Isaves  the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  evidence 
may  be  in  tboee  places  in  which  there  is  a  depart- 
wn  from  the  Polyglott  text  But  though  more  in 
formation  might  I^  desired,  we  have  in  the  edition 
of  Lee  a  veritable  Syriae  text,  from  Syriae  authori- 
ties, and  free  from  the  suspicion  of  baring  been 
figrmed  in  modera  times,  by  Gabriel  Sionita*s  trans- 
kitiog  portiona  from  the  Latin.  [Prof.  Lee*s  edi- 
tion was  pnbltfhed  at  London  in  1833.  —  A.] 

Bat  vre  have  now  in  this  oountry,  in  the  MS. 
tnasnres  brooght  from  the  Nitrian  valleys,  the 
naeaos  of  for  more  accurately  editing  this  version. 
Even  if  the  restUts  should  not  appear  to  be  strik- 
ing, a  thorough  use  of  these  MSS.  would  place  this 
venion  on  such  a  basis  of  diplomatic  evidence  as 
woold  show  positively  how  this  eariiest  Christian 
tfansbtion  from  the  Hebrew  was  read  in  the  6th- 
er  7th  eentory,  or  poesibly  still  earlier:*  we  thus 
oonid  nsB  the  Syriae  with  a  fuller  degree  of  confi- 
dence fai  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text,  just  as 
w«  cttB  the  more  andent  versions  of  the  New  for 
Ihe  criticism  of  the  Greek. 

In  the  beginning   of  1848,  the   Ute  excellent 

blical  scholar,  the  Rer.  John  Rogers,  Canon  of 
Kaeter,  pablished  Hecuons  why  a  New  Edition  of 
df  PeMchiiOf  or  Ancient  Svrine  Venion  of  the  Ofd 
Veetameni^  ahotdd  be  pubUthed.  In  this  interest- 
ing pamphlet,  addressed  to  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Cuterbory,  Canon  Rogers  speaks  of  the  value  d 
the  version  itself,  its  importanee  in  criticL»m,  the 
sdstittg  editions,  their  defects,  the  sources  of 
now  possessed  by  this  oountry,  in  the 


DktfM  also  pnbUshed  an  editfan  of  th«  itzt  of 

as,  at  Balls  in  1768,  adding  ths  vowsl.potnts, 
Tbsrs  Is  an  Xo^ish  l^muUaion  of  the 
Fuhito  Venion  of  th»  Paa'nu  of  Daeia  with 
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Nitrian  MSS.  cspeciaUy,  »now  [1849]  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Cureton,  who  is  making 
known  to  the  public  the  treasures  of  the  library  of 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary  Deipara,  in  the  Nitrian 
desert  in  Egypt,  thus  happily  obtained.**  He  ad- 
verts to  the  focility  which  wouU  be  afforded  for  the 
proper  publication  of  the  proposed  edition,  from 
type  baring  been  of  late  prepared  representing  the 
proper  Estrangek)  Syriae  character,  of  which  Dr. 
Cureton  was  even  then  making  use  in  printing  hie 
text  of  the  Syriae  Gospels,  etc.  If  it  had  been  an 
honor  to  this  oountry  to  issue  the  collations  of  Ken- 
nicott  for  the  Hebrew  OU  Test.,  and  of  Hobnes  for 
the  LXX.,  might  not  this  proposed  Syriae  edition 
be  a  worthy  successor  to  such  works?  The  plan 
proposed  by  Canon  Rogers  for  its  execution  was 
this:  to  take  the  Syriao  MS.  which  appeared  to  be 
the  best  in  each  portion  of  the  Old  IVst,  both  on 
the  ground  of  goodness  and  antiquity:  let  this  be 
printed,  and  then  let  collations  be  mide  by  various 
scholars  in  interleaved  copies;  the  whole  of  the  re- 
suits  might  then  be  published  in  the  same  form  as 
De  Roesi's  Vnria  LecHonei  to  the  Hebrew  BiUe. 
Canon  Rogers  gives  a  few  hints  as  to  what  he 
thought  would  Sb  probable  results  from  such  a  col- 
lation. He  did  not  expect  that  the  difl^noes  from 
the  printed  Syriao  would  be  very  great;  but  still 
there  would  be  a  for  greater  satisfoction  as  to  the 
confidence  with  which  this  version  might  be  quoted, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  eriticism  of  the 
Hebrew  original.  B}  way  of  illustration  he  pointed 
out  a  good  many  passages,  in  which  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  defects  in  the  printed  Syriae 
arise  from  the  defectiveness  of  the  copy  or  copies  on 
which  it  was  based.  He  also  showed  it  to  be  a 
point  of  important  inquiry,  whether  in  places  ic 
which  the  printed  Syriae  agrees  with  the  LXX., 
the  Syriao  has  been  altered ;  or  whether  both  may 
preserve  the  more  ancient  resdmg  of  Hebrew  copies 
once  extant  The  reasons  why  such  a  Syriae  text 
should  be  prepared  and  published,  and  why  such 
coUaUons  should  be  made,  are  thus  summed  up  by 
Canon  Rogen:  **  1st  Because  we  have  no  printed 
text  from  ancient  and  improved  MSS.  9d.  Be- 
cause the  Latin  version  in  Walton's  Polyglott  often 
fiiils  to  convey  the  sense  of  the  Syriae.  3d.  Bb- 
cause  there  are  many  omissions  in  the  printed  text 
which  may  perhaps  be  supplied  in  a  collation  of 
early  MSS.  4th.  Because  the  focilities  now  given 
to  the  study  of  Hebrew  make  it  desirable  that  new 
focilities  should  also  be  given  to  the  study  of  the 
cognate  laugui^tes.  6th.  Because  it  is  useless  to 
accumulate  ancient  and  valuable  Biblical  MSS.  at 
the  British  Museum,  if  those  MSS.  are  not  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  sacred  criticism.  6th.  Because 
in  comparing  the  S}riao  with  the  Hebrew  original, 
many  points  of  important  and  interesting  investi- 
gation will  arise.  Finally,  Because  it  is  neither 
creditable  to  the  literary  character  of  the  age,  nor 
to  the  theological  position  of  the  Chureh  of  Eng- 
land, that  one  of  our  most  ancient  versions  of  the 
Bible  should  continue  in  its  present  neglected 
state.**  These  considerations  of  the  late  Canon 
Rogers  are  worthy  of  being  thus  repeated,  not  only 
as  being  the  deliberate  Judgment  of  a  good  BiblioU 
scholar,  but  as  also  pointing  out  practically  the 
otgects  to  be  sought   in   making  proper  use  of 

Notes  CHHeal  and  Exftmnmtoryt  *y  the  iUt»  Am^em 
Oliver ^  Boston,  1861.  A. 

h  Tb«  Pontatsueh  ooold  pcobablj  bs  given  on  a 
basis  or  tkk»  fifth  tmoXxaj 
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the  BiUioBl  OMterlaU  wbidb  an  «t  oar  luuidt,  «nd 
CMf  wkioh  the  tcholan  of  tonotg  aget  had  not  the 
teoefit 

TlicrB  waa  a  atrong  bopa  ocpreaMd  aoon  after 
the  LMue  of  Canon  R^en*8  appeal,  that  the  work 
would  have  been  formall/  placed  in  a  proper  man- 
ner in  the  handa  of  tbe  Rer.  Wm.  Cureton,  and 
that  thua  it  would  haie  been  aeoompliahed  under 
hia  superintcndenoe,  at  the  Oafoiti  Univeraity 
PreH.  Canon  Kogert  announced  thia  in  an  ap- 
nendiz  to  hig  pempblet  But  thia  haa  not  been  ef- 
iKted.  It  may  still  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Cureton 
will  edit  at  least  (he  Pentateueh  from  a  very  an- 
cient copy:  but  there  ia  not  now  in  this  country 
tho  jtraetiottl  weouragtment  to  soeh  Biblical  atud- 
ies  as  require  the  devotion  of  time,  labor,  and  at- 
tention (aa  well  aa  pecuniary  expense),  which  in 
tbe  last  century  Keunicoa  and  Holmes  received. 

But  if  tbe  priuted  Syriao  test  rests  on  by  no 
means  a  really  satiafiKtory  baais,  it  may  be  aaked, 
How  can  it  be  said  positively  that  what  we  have  i§ 
the  same  versiuu  substantially  thai  was  used  by 
Ephrsem  in  the  4th  century  ?  Happily,  we  haw 
the  same  meana  of  identif}-ing  the  Syriac  with  that 
anciently  used,  as  we  have  of  showing  that  the 
uodetn  Latin  Vulgate  is  substantially  the  version 
eieeuted  by  Jerome.  We  admit  that  the  common 
printed  LAtiu  haa  sufi^red  in  various  ways,  and  yet 
at  the  bottom  and  in  its  general  texture  it  ia  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  Jerome:  so  with  tbe  Peshito 
of  the  Old  Test,  whatever  errors  of  judgment  were 
committed  by  Gabriel  Sionita,  the  first  editor,  and 
however  little  haa  been  done  by  those  who  should 
have  corrected  tbeae  things  on  MS.  authority,  the 
identity  of  the  version  is  too  certain  for  it  to  be 
thua  destroyed,  or  even  (it  may  be  saki)  materially 
obscured. 

Vrom  the  citatk>na  of  Ephrsem,  and  the  single 
words  on  which  ha  makes  lemarka,  we  have  auffi- 
cient  proof  of  tbe  identity  of  the  versuHi:  even 
though  at  times  he  alao  funiishes  proof  that  the 
coi^  as  printed  are  not  exactly  aa  he  read.  The 
following  nuty  be  taken  as  instances  of  accordance: 
they  an  mostly  from  tbe  pbices  (see  Wiseman,  ff. 
Syr.  p.  12S,  ^.)  in  which  Ephrsem  thinks  it  need- 
ful to  explain  a  Syrian  word  in  this  version,  or  to 
discuss  its  meaning,  cither  from  its  having  become 
antiquated  in  his  time,  or  from  its  being  unused  in 
the  same  aenae  by  the  Syrians  of  Kdessa.    Thua, 

Gen.  L  1,  J^  is  used  in  Syriac  aa  answering  to 

the  Hebnw  HtJL    Hw  ooeurrcoca  of  this  word 

B^phrsem  mentiooa,  giving  hia  own  explanation: 

t  %  Ol5lSO  Cn6L;  x.  9,  for  T?  "1*12131,  the 

Syriao  haa  M^<  ^<^^^  which  Ephrsem  men- 
tkms  aa  being  a  term  which  the  PefsUns  alao  use. 

Qen.  XXX.  14,  for  CV^W  there  is  l-i6;i^5, 
a  word  which  Epbraem  mentions  aa  being  there, 
and  the  possible  meaning  of  which  be  diacusses. 
Ex.  xzviil  4,  M!^6|L9  standa  for  the  Hebrew 

^^H;  Ephmm  leads  it  ^io6^J;^,  and  ex- 

plains  the  meaning:  xxxviU.  4,^Vo;^  (^^V?) '« 

bbHH.  16,  I^^CV^  (Vn'^"»?l?);  «Tili.  40, 

|&2ikfi  (n^rji;!?);  Ni<a.  il.  7,  for  12  there  is 


JU-ikfiDOO,  a  wad  equJly,  H  aest^e,  meaBifc^ 
opriander;  which  waa,  however,  mikiicwn  U 
Ephrsem,  who  expouuda  k  as  thoogh  it  jneaol 

foodofaUkinda,asif  J|i-3^A&  ^^^.     I  Smi. 


zxiiL  tt,  MU^JUCaD  for 

V^jJ^  merely   retaining   the 

''QVb^  in  a  Syriac  form.    I  K.  x.  U,  l^Cimo 

i  K.  UL  4,  IfS^  (iQHa):  Job 
tAi-A^O  (n^pe);  xlL  II,  •^A^t  ^Jie 
Heb.  tonbp.  Is.  ilL  SSI,  )fe>»Y4>N^.>o 
(n'Tf^tpp);  Jer.  fi.  41,  JV'^^'I  OTB??'^ 
Zech.  V.7,  )V^^^   I 


sages,  and  In  severs]  others,  the  worde  of  the 
Peshito  are  cited  by  Epbraem  because  of  tbeir 
obscurity,  and  of  the  need  that  thej  had  of  ex- 
planatkm. 

The  proof  that  the  version  which  haa  cooae  down 
to  us  ia  substantially  that  used  by  the  Syriaaa  in 
the  4th  century,  is  perbapa  more  definite  irom  the 
comparison  of  words  than  it  would  have  been  from 
the  comparison  of  passsges  of  greater  length;  be- 
cause in  longer  citations  there  alwaya  nu|^t  be 
some  ground  for  thinkuig  that  perfaapa  the  MS.  of 
t4>hraem  might  have  been  ooofomied  to  hter  Syr- 
iac copies  of  the  Sacred  Text;  while,  witli  regard 
to  peculiar  words,  no  such  suspicion  can  have  any 
place,  ainoe  it  is  on  such  words  still  found  in  ths 
Peshito  that  the  reniarka  of  Ephrsem  are  baaed, 
llie  fact  that  be  sometimes  cites  it  difierently  fives 
what  we  now  read,  only  shows  a  variation  of  oopaas, 
perbapa  ancient,  or  perhaps  such  aa  is  found  mcreif 
in  the  printed  text  that  we  have. 

From  Epbraem  having  mentioned  treaulfUon  m 
this  version,  it  haa  been  concluded  that  it  was  the 
work  of  several:  a  thing  probable  enough  in  itsett; 
but  which  could  hardly  be  proved  from  the  ooeor- 
rence  of  a  casual  pbraae,  nor  yet  from  variatkxis  m 
tbe  rendering  of  tbe  same  Hebrew  word;  nch  va- 
riations being  found  in  almost  all  trsnslatioiia,  even 
when  made  by  one  person — that  of  Jerome,  for  m- 
stance;  end  whush  it  would  be  almcat  impoaaiblete 
aroid,  eapecially  before  the  time  when  oonoordanoes 
and  lexicons  were  at  hand.  Variatiooa  in  phrase- 
ology give  a  far  surer  ground  for  supposing  aevcfal 
transistors. 

It  has  been  much  discnsaed  whether  this  ttaB»> 
Ution  were  a  Jewish  or  a  Christian  work.  Soms^ 
who  have  maintained  that  the  tranalator  war  a  Jew, 
have  argued  from  his  knowledge  of  Hebivw  and 
hia  mode  of  rendering.  But  these  oonndioatiflBis 
prove  nothing.  Indeed,  it  might  well  be  doubted 
if  in  that  age  a  Jew  would  have  formed  anything 
except  a  Cbaldee  Taigum;  and  thus  difflisenees  o* 
paraphrase  might  be  expected  instead  of  tkmntm 
of  translation.  There  need  be  no  reaaonaUe  ol^|efr> 
tion  made  to  the  of^ion  that  it  is  a  Christian  w«rk 
Indeed  it  ia  difltenlt  to  suppoee,  that  before  tbe  di^ 
f^on  of  Christianity  in  S}Tia,  the  venkm  eoaid 
have  been  needed. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Syriac  m  gemtrtd  tap 
ports  the  Hebrew  text  that  we  have:  how  for  aige 
ments  may  be  raised  npon  minais  emnddmeM  «k 
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iwtaiioiit  ouuMi  bt  eertainly  knows  until  the 
iijcieiit  text  of  the  venion  ii  better  eetahlUhed. 
Oocaaionally,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  Syriao 
tcuulator  rend  one  couaoiuuit  for  another  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  tnuielated  accordingly;  at  times  an* 
j4hcr  focalisatioo  of  the  Hebrew  was  followed. 

A  resamblanoe  has  been  pointed  out  between  the 
S3THIC  and  the  reading  of  some  of  the  Cbaldee 
Tari^ms :  if  the  Tugum  is  the  older,  it  is  not  un- 
fiksij  that  the  Syriao  translator,  using  every  idd  in 
his  power  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what 
he  wtm  rendering,  examined  the  Targums  in  diffi- 
soU  paeMgsB.  This  is  not  tlie  place  for  f<Mrmally 
tieiTMsiiig  the  date  and  origin  of  the  Targnms 
[■ee  bek>w,  Takoumb]  ;  but  if  (as  seems  almost 
e«taio)  ihi  Tkrgums  which  have  oome  down  to 
■s  are  almost  without  exception  more  re<»nt  than 
tbe  Syriae  version,  still  they  are  probably  the  suo- 
eswora  of  earlier  Taigums,  which  by  amplification 
have  reached  their  present  shape.  Thus,  if  existing 
Taigiuns  are  more  recent  than  the  Syriae,  it  may 
happen  that  their  coincidences  arise  from  the  use  of 
a  GoaimoD  aouree  —  an  earlier  Targum. 

Bat  there  is  another  point  of  inquiry  of  more 
inpostanoe:  it  is,  how  far  has  this  version  been 
ifieeted  by  the  LXX.?  and  to  what  are  we  to 
attribute  thia  influence?     It  is  possible  that  the 
inflnence  of  the  LXX.  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to 
eopyista  and  revisers;  while  in  part  this  belonged 
to  the  Yenlon  as  originally  made.     For,  if  a  trans- 
lator had  access  to  anotho'  version  while  occupied 
in  makiiig  his  own,  he  might  consult  it  in  cases  of 
difficulty;  and  thus  he  might  unconsciously  follow 
it  in  other  parts.     Even  knowing  the  words  of  a 
particular  tfaoslatioo  may  afiect  the  mode  of  rai- 
dering  in   another  translation  or  revision.     And 
thus  a  tinge  from  the  LXX.  may  have  easily  existed 
itt  thia  venion  from  the  first,  even  though  in  whole 
books  it  may  not  be  found  at  all     But  when  the 
ateusire  use  of  the  LXX.  is  remembered,  and  how 
soon  it  was  superstitiously  imagined  to  have  been 
made  by  direct  inspiration,  so  that  it  was  deemed 
canon ically  authoritative,  we  cannot  feel  wondor 
that  readings  from  the  LXX.  should  have  been 
from  time  to  Ume  introduced ;  this  may  have  oom- 
SKUoed  probably  before  a  Syriae  version  had  been 
made  from  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text;  because  in 
wch  revised  text  of  the  LXX.  the  additions,  etc., 
io  whieh  that  versbn  difiered  from  the  Hebrew, 
would  be  so  marked  that  they  would  hardly  seem 
Io  be  the  authoritative  and  genuine  text. 

Some  comparison  with  the  Greek  is  probable 
•sen  before  the  time  of  fiphrsem;  for,  as  to  the 
ipoerjrphal  books,  while  he  cites  some  of  them 
(jte^gfa  not  as  Scripture),  the  Apocryplud  addi- 
ttooi  to  Daniel  and  the  books  of  Maccabees  were 
■ot  yet  found  in  Syriae.  Whoever  translated  any 
sf  tL«se  books  from  the  Greek,  may  easily  ha\-e 
dto  compared  with  it  in  some  places  the  books  pre- 
vioudy  translated  from  the  Hebrew. 

In  the  book  of  Psalms  this  version  exhibits  many 
fscoliarities.  Kithcr  the  transktion  of  the  Psalter 
piust  be  a  work  independent  of  the  Peshito  hi 
IcDsial,  or  else  it  has  been  atnngely  revised  and 
iheied,  not  only  bom  tlie  Greek,^  hut  ^bo  from 


llMliaps  as  to  this  the  version  of  the  PaabsA  flroin 
Unak  made  by  Polyearp  (to  be  meadooed  prss- 
y)  has  not  been  suflMantly  taken  into  account. 
rraMwkably  little  attentloa  appsars  to  have 
to  the  evidence  that  such  a  vusior  ex- 


lituigical  use.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  Psalms  are  1 
difierent  version ;  and  that  in  this  aspect  the  prac 
Uce  of  the  Syrian  churchea  is  like  that  of  the 
Roman  Csjtholic  Church  and  the  Chureh  of  England 
in  using  liturgically  a  difierent  version  of  the  book 
so  much  read  ecclesiastically. 

It  is  stated  that,  after  the  divisfons  of  the  Syrian 
Chureh,  there  were  rerisions  of  this  one  version  by 
the  Monophysites  and  by  the  Noetorians:  probably 
it  wouU  be  found,  if  the  sulject  eonld  be  fuUy 
investigated,  that  then  were  in  the  hands  of  diflbr- 
ent  parties  copies  in  which  the  ordinary  accidents 
of  transcription  had  introduced  variations. 

The  Karknpheruian  recension  mentioned  by 
Bar-HebrsBUS  was  only  known  by  name  prior  to 
the  investigations  of  Wiseman:  it  is  found  in  two 
HSS.  in  ue  Vatican;  it  was  formed  for  the  use 
of  Monophysites  ;  there  is  peculiarity  in  the 
punctuation  introduced,  by  a  leaning  towards  the 
Greek;  but  it  i%  as  to  its  substance,  the  Peshito 
version. 

B.  The  Sprific  versitm  from  the  ffexnjdar 
Greek  TeaeL  —  The  only  Syriao  version  of  the  Old 
Test  up  to  the  6th  century  was  apparently  the 
Peshito.  The  fizBt  definite  intimation  of  a  portion 
of  the  Old  Testament  translated  ttom  the  Greek  is 
through  Moses  Aghelauis.  This  Syriae  writer 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century.  He  made 
a  translation  of  the  Glaphyra  of  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria from  Greek  into  Syriae;  and,  in  the  prefixed 
Epistle,  he  speaks  of  the  versions  of  the  New  Test, 
and  the  PmUer^  "  which  Polyearp  (rest  his  soul  I), 
the  Chorepiscopiis,  made  in  Syriae  for  the  fiuthful 
Xenaias,  the  toiclier  of  Mabug,  worthy  of  the  mem- 
ory of  the  good.*'  ^  We  thus  see  that  a  Syriao 
version  of  the  Psalms  had  a  similar  origin  to  tbei 
Phifoxenian  Syriae  New  Test  We  know  that  the 
date  of  the  latter  was  a.  d.  508;  the  Ptalter  was 
probably  a  contemporaneous  work.  It  is  said  that 
the  Nestorian  patriaroh,  Marabba,  A.  d.  552,  made 
a  version  fh>m  the  Greek;  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
in  existence,  so  that,  if  ever  it  was  completely  exe- 
cuted, it  was  probably  superseded  by  the  Hexaplar 
version  of  Paul  of  Teb;  indeed  Paul  may  have 
used  it  as  the  basis  of  his  work,  adding  marks  of 
reference,  etc 

The  version  by  Plaul  of  TeU,  a  Monophysite,  was 
made  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century;  fbr  its 
basis  he  used  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text  —  that  la, 
the  LXX.,  with  the  corrections  of  Origen,  the 
asterisks,  obeli,  etc.,  and  with  the  references  to  the 
other  Greek  versions. 

The  Syio-Hexaplar  version  was  made  00  the 
principle  of  following  the  Greek,  word  for  word,  as 
exactly  as  possible.  It  contains  the  marks  intro- 
duced by  Ghrigen ;  and  the  references  to  the  verdona 
of  Aquila,  Symmacbus,  Theodotion,  etc.  In  fact, 
it  is  from  this  SjTiao  version  that  we  obtain  our 
most  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  the 
critical  labors  of  Origen. 

Andreas  Masius,  in  his  edition  of  the  book  of 
Joshua,<^  first  used  the  results  of  this  Syro-Hexa- 
plar  text;  for,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  in  hia 
possession,  he  revised  the  Greek,  introducing  attai 
iaks  and  obeli,  thus  showing  what  Origen  had  done, 


h  Asssmanl,  B^totluea  OrimUui*^  IL  88;  « 
howevsc,  the  obseurs  Syriao  is  turned  Into  still 
obaeun  Atlo. 

e  JosnsD  imperaton*  hiitoria  fllosnrata  atqss  expM 
cata  ah  Andiea  Masib     Antwexm  1674. 
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bow  Dioeh  he  had  Inaerted  in  the  text,  and  what 
|e  had  marked  aa  uot  found  hi  tha  Hebrew.  The 
ftyriae  MS.  naed  bj  Melius  has  been  long  lost; 
though  in  this  day,  after  the  reooverj  of  the  Godex 
lleuehlini  of  the  Apocaljpse  (from  which  Erasmus 
fint  edited  that  book)  bj  Prof.  Delitzsch,  it  oouM 
hardly  be  a  cause  for  surprise  if  this  Syriao  Codex 
Here  again  found. 

It  is  from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Llbraiy  at 
Milan  that  we  poiaess  accurate  means  of  knowing 
this  Syriac  version.  The  MS.  in  questfc>n  contains 
the  Pialms,  Job,  Kroverbs,  Ecdniastes,  Canticles, 
Wisdom,  FlcclesiaaticuB,  Minor  Krophets,  Jeremiah, 
Bamch,  Daniel,  Esekid,  and  Isaiah.  Norbeig  pub- 
lished, at  Lund  in  1787,  the  books  of  Jeremiah 
and  Eiekiel,  Aom  a  transcript  which  be  hiiA  made 
of  the  MS.  at  Mikn.  In  1788,  Bugati  published 
at  Milan  the  book  of  Daniel;  he  aSso  edited  the 
I'aalms,  the  printing  of  which  had  been  completed 
before  h\»  death  in  1816;  it  was  published  In 
1890.  The  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  Mihm  Codex 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Apocryphal  books)  was 
published  at  Berlin  in  1835,  by  Middeldorpf,  fit>m 
the  transcript  made  by  Norberg;  Middeldorpf  also 
added  the  4th  (Sd)  book' of  Kings  from  a  MS.  at 
Paris. 

Besides  these  portions  of  this  Syriao  \'ersion,  the 
BISS.  iW>m  the  Nitrian  monasteries  now  in  the 
British  Museum  would  add  a  good  deal  more  : 
amongst  these  there  are  six,  from  which  much 
might  be  drawn,  so  that  part  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  other  books  may  be  recovered.*!  These  MSS. 
■re  like  that  at  Biilan,  in  hating  the  marks  of  Ori- 
gan in  the  text;  the  references  to  readings  in  the 
margin;  and  oocasiouslly  the  Greek  word  itself  b 
thus  cited  in  Gre6k. 

Dr.  Antonk)  Ceriani,  of  the  Ambrosian  Library 
at  Milan,  after  having  for  a  considerable  time  pro- 
poeed  to  edit  the  portions  of  the  Syro-Hexaplar 
Codex  of  Milan  which  had  hitherto  remained  in 
MS.,  commenced  such  a  work  in  1861  {Monwnewta 
Sacra  el  Profana,  Opera  CoUegii  BibtiolhecaB 
Ambroeiana),  the  firrt  part  of  the  Sj-riac  text 
being  Baruch,  Lamentations,  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jeremiah.  To  this  work  Orhuii  aulyoined  a  colla- 
tion of  some  of  the  more  important  texts,  and  crit- 
ical notes.  A  second  part  has  since  appeared.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  thus  edit  the  whole 
MS.,  and  that  the  other  portions  of  this  version 
known  to  be  extant  may  soon  appear  in  print. 

The  value  of  this  version  for  the  criticism  of  the 
LXX.  is  very  great  It  supplies,  as  fiu*  as  a  ver- 
non  can,  the  lost  woric  of  Grigen. 

The  list  of  versions  of  the  Old  Test  bto  Syriao 
lllen  ^>pearB  to  be  very  numerous;  but  on  exam- 
nation  it  is  found  that  many  translations,  the 

a  The  IbUowInc  Is  the  notatioa  of  these  MSS.,  and 

loalr  eonteots  and  rtsttis  :  — 

12,188  (besidM  the  Peshito  Sxcdos) ;  JosMm  (defboUw), 
eent.  vU.  «  TrtnsUted  fh>m  a  Orsak  US.  of  the 
ilexapla,  collated  with  one  of  the  Tetiapla." 

12,184.  ExoduM.    A.  D.  697. 

14,484,  Psainu  tonuwl  from  two  MSS.  eent  vlU.  (with 
the  Soof  of  the  Three  Ohildrsn  sal^ioed  to  the 
seeooa).  Both  MSS.  are  defntive.  Subeoiiptloa, 
tt  Aeoording  to  the  LXX." 

14,487,  yumbers  and  1  Kings,  deftetive  (eent  vIL  or 
vlli.)  The  subwsriptloo  to  1  Kings  says  that  It  wu 
translated  into  Syriao  at  Alazaadria  In  the  year  fB7 

'  'yX.  D.  616). 

4^MS,    Oenesn,    dctfKtive    (with   1   8am.   Feshltii). 
<*  jMeeidlag  to  the  ULX."  (cnit  vL). 


names  of  whkh  appear  fan  a  eatelopn  urn  i^tt) 
either  sueh  as  never  had  an  actual  oMeac',  m 
else  that  they  are  either  the  veraon  fnm  the 
Hebrew,  or  else  that  from  the  Hexaplar  text  of  the 
LXX.,  under  diilbrent  names,  or  with  eome  sUglit 
revision.  To  enumerate  the  supposed  veraknia  is 
needless.  It  is  only  requisite  to  mention  that 
lliomu  of  Haricel,  whoee  work  in  the  retisioa  of  a 
translation  of  the  New  Test,  will  have  to  be  mco- 
Uoned,  seems  also  to  have  made  a  translatfawi  tnm 
the  Greek  into  Syriao  of  some  of  the  Apocryphal 
books^at  leasts  the snbeeriptkNis  in  certain  1CS& 
state  this. 

U.    Thb  Striao  Nkw  TESTAMBjrr   Vb^- 

BIOHS. 

A.  Tk€  Pe$hiio^8fr%ae  K,  T.  (Test  of  Wid- 
manstadt,  and  Cureton*s  (Soepels.) 

In  whatever  forms  the  Syriao  New  Teat  may 
have  existed  prior  to  the  time  of  Phlloxenna  (tbi 
b^inning  of  the  tixlh  century),  who  eanaed  a  ne* 
translation  to  be  made,  it  will  be  more  convcnieDt 
to  consider  all  such  meet  ancient  translatiaiis  or 
revisions  together;  even  though  there  niaj  be 
sons  afterwards  assigned  for  not  regarding  the 
sion  of  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  aa  abaohxtely 
one. 

It  may  stand  as  aa  admitted  fact  that  a 
of  the  New  Test  in  Syriac  existed  in  the  Sd 
tury ;  and  to  this  we  may  refer  the  statement  of 
Kusebius  respecting  Hegeeippns,  that  he  ^  made 
quotations  from  the  (>oepel  aeoording  to  the  Ho- 
brews  and  the  Syriac,"  %k  re  rmi  koI^  'EfipmUm 
tvayyt\lou  <cal  rod  'Xvptcucou  {Hi$L  IlccL  iv.  29). 
It  seems  equally  certain  that  in  the  4th  oentnry 
such  a  version  was  as  well  known  of  tha  New 
Test  as  of  the  Okl.  It  was  the  companion  of 
the  Old  Test  transhLtion  made  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  as  sueh  was  iu  habitual  use  in  the  Syriae 
churehes.  To  the  tnnslation  in  common  we 
amongst  the  Syrians,  orthodox,  Monophyaite,  er 
Nestorian,  from  the  5th  century  and  onward,  the 
name  of  Peshito  has  been  as  commonly  a{^>lied  in 
the  New  Test  as  the  OM.  In  the  7th  centnry  at 
least  the  version  so  current  acquired  the  name  of 

l^iDyO,  old,  in  contrast  to  that  which  wae  then 

formed  and  revised  by  the  Honophyaitee. 

Though  we  have  no  certain  data  aa  to  the  origin 
of  this  version,  it  is  probable  on  every  ground  that 
a  Syriac  transUtion  of  the  New  Test  was  an  ac- 
companiment of  that  of  the  Old;  whatever  there- 
fore bean  on  the  one,  bean  on  the  other  also. 

lliera  seem  to  be  but  few  notices  of  the  oU 
Syriac  version  in  early  writers.  Cosmaa  Indico- 
pjeustes,  in  the  former  half  of  the  6th  eentoiy 
incidentally  hiforms  us  that  the  Syriae  timnaiataoB 

17,108,  Jtidgei  and  Rmth,  ddbettve  (cent  vfi.  rr  vttX 

Subseription  to  Judges,  ^  Aeoording  to  the  I  EX. ;  " 

to  Rath,  "  Vroui  the  Tstrapla  of  the  LXX." 

The  notes  on  these  MSS.  made  bj  the  praeent 

In  1867,  have  been  kindly  oomparnd  and  ampUfled 

Mr.  William  Wright  of  the  British  Museum. 

Kordam  Issued  at  Copenhagen  In  18611  the  first 
tioo  of  an  edition  of  the  MS.  17,108 :  aaotfaer  part 
sinee  been  pabllshed.  [Title:  Ubri  Jmdiemm  m 
RtOh  aecuHdum  Vertiorum  Syuuo-ibxaptmtm^  oSe 
2  free.  Bavnia,  186»-ei.]  Some  of  these  MSS.  wsn 
written  In  the  same  eentoiy  In  whieh  the  vesiim  ^m 
made.  They  asay  probably  be  depraded  of  ae  glvk| 
the  text  with  fsneial  aeenraqy. 
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ioa  Mt  Motain  tht  Second  Epatle  of  Peter,  2  and 
3  Jofaa,  and  Jtida.  Tbii  wu  found  to  be  correct 
■kon  a  tbooaand  yean  aOenrards  tbii  ancient 
Irandatinn  became  again  Icnown  to  Western  achoi- 
HB.  la  1553,  Moaea  of  Mardin  came  to  Rome  to 
?op9  JuliuB  III.,  cooimiasioned  by  Ignatiua  the 
Jatcobita  (Monophjraite)  patriarch,  to  state  his  rdig- 
lava  opinioiia,  to  eflbct  (it  is  said)  a  union  with 
the  Bemlah  Chnrch,  and  to  get  the  Syritie  New 
^ttL  jnintetL  In  thu  \tmt  object  Moses  tailed  both 
il  Rome  and  Venice.  At  Vienna  he  was,  however, 
BBOcarfaL  Widmanstadt,  the  chancellor  of  the 
Eraparar  Ferdinand  1.,  had  himself  learned  Syriac 
from  Tbeaeua  Auibrosius  manj  jears  previously; 
nd  thraugh  hia  influence  the  emperor  undertook 
Iht  cbai^  of  an  edition,  which  appeared  in  1565, 
thraai^b  the  joint  labors  of  Widnianstadt,  Moses, 
and  PoaielL  Some  copies  were  aflerwarda  issued 
with  the  data  of  156S  on  the  back  of  the  Utte.a 

In  having  only  three  Oath<^  epiatlea,  this  Syriac 
Nev  Teat,  agreed  with  tha  description  of  Cosmaa; 
the  Apocalypae  was  alao  wanting,  as  well  as  the 
section   John  viiL  1-11;  thia  hut  omission,  and 
soma  otiier  pointa,  were  noticed  in  the  list  of  errata. 
Tha  editon  appear  to  have  followed  their  MSS. 
with  great  fidelity,  so  that  the  edition  la  justly 
fslned.     In    subsequent  editions  endeavors  were 
made  eoqjeetnrally  to  amend  the  text  by  introduc- 
ing 1  John  V.  7  and  other  portious  which  do  not 
bdoog  to  this  timnslation.     One  of  the  principal 
3ditk»8  ia  that  of  Leuaden  and  Sehaaf ;  In  this  the 
text  ia  made  aa  /vU  as  possible  by  supplying  every 
Jaemia  from  ony  source;  in  the  punctuation  there 
it  a  rtnuige  peculiarity,  that  In  the  former  part 
Leuaden  ebose  to  follow  a  sort  of  ChaUee  analogy, 
wfaiia  on  hia  death  Sehaaf  introduced  a  regular  ly^ 
tem  of  Syriao  vocalication  through  all  the  rest  of 
the  volume.    The  I^esieon  which  accompanies  this 
edition  ia  of  great  value.     This  edition  was  tint 
issned  in  17(W:  more  oopies,  however,  liave  the 
date  1700:  while  some  have  tbefidse  and  dishonest 
sCaCement  on  the  title  page,   *'Sceunda  editio  a 
■cndia  porgata,"  and  the  date  1717.     The  kto 
I'wfcseor   1^  pttblished  an   edition  fai   1816,  in 
which  he  corrected  or  altered  the  text  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  few  MSS.    This  ia  ae  fiu-  independent 
of  that  of  Widmanatadt.    It  is,  however,  very  fkr 
short  of  being  really  a  ci-tb'eo/  editbn.    In  1838, 
the  edition  of  Mr.  William  Greenfield  (often  re- 
printed from  the  stereotype  platea)  waa  published 
by  Messrs.  Bagrcr:  in  this  the  text  of  nidman- 
iUdt  waa  folknred  (with  the  vowels  tblly  expreaied), 
end  with  eertain  supplements  within  bracket!  from 
Lee^a  edition.    For  the  coliation  with   Lees  text 
Gieeifield  was  not  responsible.    There  are  now  in 
Ihia  eoontiy  excellent  materials  for  the  formation 
tf  a  erhical  edition  of  this  verrion;  it  may,  however, 
baaiii,  that  aa  in  its  fint  publication  the  MSS. 
•■ployed  were  honestly  used,  it  is  in  the  text  of 
Wkbnanatadt  in  a  fiv  better  condition  than  ia  the 
•HsUto  OU  Teatament 

a  ne  dstsof  1565  app«Hi  rspeatsdly  hi  the  body 
If  the  volome ;  at  the  end  of  the  Qcspals,  May  18, 
itU ;  St.  Panics  Bpp.,  July  18, 1665 ;  Acts,  Aug.  U, 
1166 ;  Gath.  1pp.  and  the  eonoluslon,  Sept.  S7, 1566. 
Iba  volnma  is  dsttealtd  to  the  Brnparor  f  erdinaod, 
Md  ttM  emttmut  mention  Ume  other  dedications  to 
4h«  msmbori  of  the  hnperlai  house.  All  of  those 
^lae  are  oftan  wanting,  and  two  of  Oiem,  addrssssd 
e  the  Archdukes  Ferdinand  and  Oharles,  are  not  only 
HnmUj  waotlog,  but  it  Is  even  said  tbat  no  eopjr  Is 
laevB  k  whieh  ttugr  ait  foond. 


T^\m  Syriac  Versioii  baa  been  nirloiuily  ceti< 
mated:  some  have  thought  that  in  it  tliey  had  a 
genuhie  and  unaltered  monument  of  the  aecond,  n» 
perhaps  even  ot  the  Jir§t  centur}'.  They  thus  naa- 
uialiy  upheld  it  aa  almost  coordinate  in  authority 
with  the  Greek  text,  and  as  being  of  a  period  ante- 
rior to  any  Greek  copy  extant.  Others  finding  in 
it  indubitable  marks  of  a  later  age,  were  inclined 
to  deny  that  it  had  any  cUini  to  a  very  remote  an* 
tiquity ;  thus  Ia  Croxe  thought  that  the  commonly 
printed  Syriac  New  Test,  is  not  the  Peehito  at  all, 
but  the  Philoxenian  executed  m  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  century,  llie  fact  is,  tbat  this  version  as 
transmitted  to  us  contains  marks  of  antiquity,  and 
also  traoea  of  a  hiter  age.  The  two  things  are  ao 
blended,  that  if  either  class  of  plienomena  akme 
were  regarded,  the  most  opposite  opinions  might  be 
formed.  The  opinton  of  Wetstein  was  one  of  the 
most  perverse  that  could  be  devised :  he  found  in 
this  version  readhigs  which  aceord  with  the  LAtiii; 
and  then,  acting  on  the  stranga  system  of  criticism 
which  he  adopted  in  his  later  years,  he  asserted 
that  any  such  accordance  with  the  i^tin  was  a 
proof  of  corruption  from  that  veraion :  so  that  with 
him  the  prods  of  antiquity  became  the  tokens  of 
later  origin,  and  he  thus  assigned  the  translation  to 
the  ieventh  century.  With  him  the  real  indica- 
tions of  later  readings  were  only  the  marks  of  the 
very  revene.  Michaslis  took  very  opposite  ground 
to  tbat  of  Wetotein;  he  upheld  its  antiquity  and 
authority  very  strenuously.  The  former  point 
couki  be  easily  proretf,  if  one  okss  of  readings  ak>ne 
were  considered ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Uie  oon> 
tewtt  of  the  version  itself.  But  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  difficultiea,  for  very  often  readings  of  a 
much  more  recent  kind  appear;  it  was  thus  Uiought 
that  it  might  be  compared  with  the  LAtin  as  found 
in  the  Codex  BrixUnus,  in  which  there  ia  an  aneient 
groundworl^  but  also  the  work  of  a  reviser  is  mani- 
fest. Thus  the  Judgment  formed  by  Griesbaeb 
seems  to  be  certainly  the  correct  one  as  to  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  text  of  this  version ;  he  saya  (using 
the  terms  proper  to  his  system  of  feeenstcms): 
**  Nulli  harum  recensionum  Syriaca  verslo,  prout 
qnidem  typis  excuse  est,  aimUis,  vemm  neo  uUI 
prorras  dissimiiis  est.  In  multis  condnit  cum  Al- 
exandrine reoensione,  in  pluribns  cum  Ooeidentali, 
in  nonnullis  etiam  cum  Conatantinopolitana,  ita 
tamen  ut  qua  in  lume  poaterioribus  demum  seeoiia 
invcota  sunt,  pleraque  repudlet  iJhertu  ergo  teas- 
poribm  ad  Qrmeot  codiee$  ptane  dicettot  iterum  tter* 
umqiu  reoognUa  esse  videtur  *'  {Nop,  7Vs4  Frdeg 
Ixxv.).  In  a  note  Griesbaeb  introduced  the  com. 
parison  of  the  Codex  Brixianus,  t^IUustrari  hoe 
potest  codicum  nonnuUorum  L«tinorum  exempki^ 
qui  priseam  quidem  versionem  ad  Occidentelem  r^ 
oensionem  aooommodatam  repreeentant,  sed  paaslm 
ad  Juniores  libroa  Gr»coa  reflctam .  Ex  hoc  genert 
est  Briananut  Oodtm  Latinm^  qui  noo  raro  a 
Graco-LAtioia  et  vetuatioribua  Latinis  omnlbua 
solna  diaoedit,  et  in  Gneeornm  partes  tranalt"* 

k  Qilssbaah^s  meet  matured  judgment  on  thia  sub* 
Ject  was  thus  given :  ^  Interpolatlones  autem  a  looli 
Krangaliornm  paiaUells,  qnales  apud  Symm,  Matt. 
xxvlSi.  18,  Loo.  ix.  89,  item  Matt.  xxU.  22,  28,  Mar.  vi 
11,  xUl.  li,  tne.  Iv.  18,  deprsbeoduotur,  non  msgia 
qoam  addttamenta  e  leetionttrita  Ubris  in  sacrum  eon- 
tpxtnm  traduota,  velnt  Luo.  xv.  11,  aut  litnigteoa 
mud  asBUmentum  Matt  vi.  18,  vitia  sunt  t§  aei»d 

propria Qoin  plerseqne  interpolatlones  meie 

enamemlas,  ema  allls  ^nsmcdl  fsnons  mnltts,  qpa 
nana  fai  veniona  Bfilaea  extant,  psiadtoa  ab  ea  al^ 
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Some  proof  (bat  tlM  ttzt  of  the  common  printed 
Peahito  hu  been  reicnmjfhtf  will  Appear  when  it 
b  compared  with  the  Curetonian  Syiiae  Goapela. 

Let  it  be  distinctlj  remembered  that  this  ia  no 
new  opinion ;  that  it  ia  not  the  pecufiar  notion  of 
IV^gelles.  or  of  any  one  indiTidoal;  for  aa  the 
f  neation  hat  been  reopened,  it  haa  been  treated  aa 
W  thia  were  some  theory  newlj  Indented  to  aerte  a 
purpoae.  The  Re?.  F.  H.  Scrivener,  wboae  labora 
in  the  collation  of  (ireelc  MSS.,  and  wliose  care  in 
editing  Codex  Aogiensia  of  St.  Paol'a  Epistles,  de- 
aene  very  hi^h  commendation,  aTxmed  himself 
many  years  a;;o  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Peahito* 
Syriac.  But  even  then  he  aet  aaide  tta  authority 
vcf}*  often  when  it  happened  to  adhere  to  thie 
<meient  Grttk  text,  to  tin  other  ancient  veraiona, 
and  to  the  early  Fathers,  in  oppoaition  to  the  later 
eopiea.  But  when  the  Judgment  of  Grieabaeh  re- 
specting the  common  printed  Syriac  had  been  re^ 
peated  and  enforced  by  Tregellea  (Horae*a  Introd, 
vol.  iv.  p.  205),  Scri«^ner  came  forward  aa  ita  cham* 
pion.  In  his  Introduction  to  Codex  Augieusis,  Mr. 
Scrivener  says,  "  IIow  is  this  divergency  of  the 
Peahito  version  from  the  text  of  Codex  B  expUined 
by  IVegeUes  ?  He  feelt  of  course  the  pressure  of 
the  argument  against  him,  and  meets  it,  if  not  snc- 
eeaafttlly,  with  e^'en  more  than  his  wonted  boldneaa. 
The  tranabtion  degenemtea  in  his  handa  into  *  the 
wermtm  commonly  jirtnted  a$  the  PtahHo.*  Now 
let  us  mark  the  precise  nature  of  the  demand  here 
made  on  our  &ith  by  Dr.  Tregelles.  He  would 
persuade  us  that  the  whole  Eastern  Church,  dia- 
tneted  as  it  has  been,  and  split  into  hoetOe  aeetiona 
for  the  apaoe  of  1,400  yeara,  orthodox  and  Jacobite, 
Keatorian  and  Maronite  alike,  those  who  could 
Hgtce  in  nothing  else,  have  hiid  aside  their  bitter 
Jeakrasies  in  order  to  substitute  in  their  monaatie 
Kbraries  and  liturgical  services,  another  and  a  spu- 
rioua  version  in  the  room  of  the  Peshito,  that  sole 
iurvhring  monument  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Gospel 
hi  Syria!  Nay,  more,  that  this  wretched  forgery 
baa  deceived  Orientalists  profound  as  MichaeJis  * 
and  Lowth,  haa  paaaed  without  suspicion  through 
the  ordeal  of  searching  criticism  to  which  every 
branch  of  sacred  literature  has  been  subjected  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century!  We  will  require  solid 
leaaons,  indeed,  before  we  surrender  oursehea  to  an 
hypothesis  as  novel  aa  it  appears  violently  fanprob- 
abfe"  (pp.  xiv.,  XV.).  Mr.  SoriveQer*s  warmdi  of 
decfaunation  might  have  been  spared :  no  one  calla 
the  Peshito  •*a  spurious  version,**  •*  wretched 
forgery,**  etc.,  it  is  not  suggested  that  the  Syrian 
•hnrehes  agreed  in  some  sttange  snbatitution :  all 
that  is  suggested  ia,  that  at  the  time  of  the  tran- 
■tion  Greek  text,  before  the  disruption  of  the  Syrian 
ehurchcs,  the  then  existing  Syriac  version  waa  re- 
viaed  and  modernised  in  a  way  analogoua  to  thait  in 
which  the  LAtin  waa  treated  in  Cod.  Brixianua. 
On  part  of  Mr.  Sorivener'a  statementa  the  Rev.  F. 
i,  A.  Hort  haa  weU  rsmarfced:  oTho  text  may 


at  asriori  demmn  taspoie  In  earn  tarepalsaa, 
ftauie  mlhl  perraasum  «at.  TerlastaiM  enim  dar.  Hu- 
0aa  (  .  .  .  •  coll.  prolageinenia  in  mt^^rem  meara  N  • 
T.  aditlooem,  Hal.  1706,  vol.1,  p.  Ixxv.)  anlmadverttt, 
faiouem  haoo  a  Dlorthota  qnodam  vlderi  neognltam 
Mass  ae  oaatigmtam.  Id  quod  quinto  seenlo  tneonte, 
antsquam  •vclaaiae  orlentalaa  Neetoriaala  et  Monophy- 
Slt^ds  nxia  dlsclnderantur,  evenlMe  suspleor,  et  in 
Iplstolls  mafia  adhoc  quam  In  KvangelUs  locum  ha- 
la0M«  autuaro.^*  Commmumiiu  Critic—^  tt.  JMr<e> 
I,  U.,  Uk  MU 


have  been  altend  and  eormpted  faetwwB  the  §it4 
or  second,  and  fifth  eentariea.  This  ia  all  UwC  fXr 
Tregellca  has  supposed,  though  Mr.  Scrircnef  aa 
sails  him  with  unaeemly  violnee,  aa  if  he  bad  rep 
resented  the  vulgar  text  as  *awretefaed  feigery.' 
Mr.  Scrivener's  rashneas  is  no  leas  remariwble  i> 
calling  this  a  <  novd  hypothesiB,*  when  in  fiMi  it  li 
at  least  aa  old  as  Grieabaeh.  .  .  .  There  b  neitlier 
evidence  nor  internal  probability  agminat  the  aa|^ 
position  that  the  Old  Sytiao  verskm  waa  revised 
into  ita  preaent  form  ....  in  the  4th  or  eves  M 
century,  to  make  it  aeoord  with  Greek  MSS.  tbaa 
current  at  Antioch,  Edeaaa,  or  NisilHS:  and  wigkmti 
§ome  tmeh  m^KmUkm  the  Syrine  text  mrntl  rttmam 
an  ntexpKcnMe  phtmamemtm^  mileaa  we  bring  the 
Greek  and  Latin  t«xta  into  eonfiimity  with  it  rj 
contradicting  the  foil  and  dear  evidence  which  wi 
do  possess  respecting  them.  All  that  w«  hftvv 
now  said  might  have  been  alleged  before  the  Cafw> 
tonian  Syriac  waa  diaeovered:  the  eaae  ia  eorely 
strengthcsied  in  a  high  degree  by  the  appeanmee 
(in  a  BIS.  aaaigued  to  the  fiih  century)  of  a  Syriae 
version  of  the  Goapela,  bearing  dear  marka  of  the 
highest  antiquity  in  its  manifest  erron  aa  well  aa 
in  its  choicest  readings.  The  appfopriation'  of  the 
name  *  Peahito,*  appears  to  us  wboHy  miimportant, 
except  for  rlietorical  purpoaes.**  * 

These  remarics  of  Mr.  Hort  will  sulBee  in  mus» 
ing  the  opinion  stated  by  TWgelles  from  the  charge 
of  novtUy  or  raahness:  indeed,  the  aoppoaitkni  aa 
stated  by  Griesbach,  is  a  aimple  aohitiou  of  vwioos 
diflkultics;  for  if  this  be  not  the  fiwt,  then  every 
other  most  ancient  document  or  monumcDt  of  the 
New  Test,  must  hare  been  stnngdy  aHered  in  its 
text  The  number  of  difficulties  (otherwise  inex- 
plicable), thus  solved,  ii  about  a  demonatratlon  ef 
its  truth.  Mr.  Scrivener,  however,  aeema  incapaUa 
of  apprehending  that  the  rttukm  of  the  Pteahito  is 
an  opinion  long  ago  held :  he  says  since,  ^  I  know 
no  other  cauae  for  suspecting  the  Peshito,  than  that 
ita  readings  do  not  suit  Dr.  lYegelles,  and  if  this 
fact  ht  enough  to  convict  it  of  corruptioa,  I  am 
quite  unable  to  vindicate  it.** «  Why,  then,  do 
not  the  readings  **  suit  **  Dr.  TftgeUca  ?  Because, 
if  they  were  considered  genuine,  we  should  have  (to 
ikae  Mr.  Hort's  words)  to  «« bring  the  Greek  and 
Ijitin  texta  mto  conformity  with  it,  by  oontmfict- 
ing  the  full  and  clear  evidenee  which  wo  do  piMSLss 
respecting  them.** 

WhetlMr  the  whole  of  this  veiwoR  pioteeilej 
tnm  the  same  tranalator  haa  been  questioned.  It 
appears  to  the  present  writer  probable  that  the 
New  Test,  of  the  Ptahito  is  not  Amn  the  same  hand 
aa  the  (Xd.  Not  only  may  Mkhaelia  be  right  la 
supposing  a  peculiar  transk^  of  the  Epistle  to  ths 
Hebrews,  but  also  other  parte  may  be  from  diJilnat 
hands;  thia  opinion  will  bcoome  more  general  the 
more  the  version  Is  studied.  The  reeasioiis  to 
which  the  vettion  waa  anl^jectsd  may  hare  wm» 
eeeded  in  part,  boi  not  whoUy,  in  efiseing  }km  Ip- 


a  Bren  Mlohaslis  dM  not  think  K  neadlU  to  i 
that  the  Pealilto  had  been  txaaamltted  vitliouS  tms 
chaage.  "  In  usiag  tha  Syriae  verrion,  wa  most  na««t 
ftorget  that  our  pieseiit  edltioos  ua  vwy  taiipeifoat,aa4 
not  ooadude  that  avaiy  nadiag  of  the  Syriae  peiatsl 
tszt  was  the  xeadinff  of  the  Qteek  MS.  of  the  flist  essi 
tuy.'*    Marsh's  HieAav^rs,  tt.  4fi. 

b  Jinmat  ^  OMnttA  tmd  Satnd  PkiMagg  (Ikv 
bridis),  Isb.  1860,  pp.  878, 878. 

e  f  Plata  latiedaotfoa,**  p.  tti,  >al- 
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HmHw  of  a  ptunllty  of  Inmalaton.  The  Acts 
nd  EpIiilBt  Meu  to  b«  dthflr  mon  reeeoi  Uimi  the 
Owpth,  though  tar  tan  lerifBd;  or  ebo,  if  ootral, 
hK  BHrt  eomeCad  bj  later  Greek  MS3. 

Ihcre  ia  no  auiBcieni  hmmni  for  loppoeiDg  that 
tUi  vernoo  etcr  eontained  the  ibur  CathoHe 
KiMtfai  and  the  ApocalypM,  now  abeent  ftx>in  it, 
BSt  odIj  fai  the  priDted  editiona  but  alao  in  the 
MSS. 

SooM  vaiiationa  fai  oopiee  of  the  Peahito  have 
keen  regarded  aa  if  they  might  be  itjled  Monophy- 
rilt  and  Neatorian  reeenaioQi:  but  tbe  deugnatioo 
aanU  be  fiir  too  definite;  for  the  diflbrencea  are 
■at  f«^lT«*"*^  to  narnwt  the  elaaifieation. 

Hie  MSS.  of  the  Karkaphtntian  reoension  (as 
It  haa  been  termed)  of  the  Pediito  Old  Tett.  eon- 
tain  atao  the  New  with  a  nmilar  charaeter  of  teit. 

•  The  Peahito  venion  of  the  N.  T.  haa  been 
tnnatated  into  Engliah  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Etheridge,  8 
wda.  Lond.  1846-49,  and  by  Dr.  Jamca  Mucdock, 
K.  T.  1851.  A. 

n<  Cwtiomtm  Syriae  OoapeU.  —  **  Compara- 
tfte  critidaib  *'  ahowa  the  true  ehancter  of  every 
dieament,  whether  preriously  known  or  newly 
brought  to  Ugfat,  which  profeiaea  to  contain  the 
arly  text  of  the  New  Teat  By  comparatiTe  erit- 
kiam  ia  not  meant  aocb  a  mode  of  examining  au- 
tharitMa  as  that  to  which  Mr.  ScriTener  has  applied 
tbii  term,  but  such  a  use  of  combined  evidence 

intended  and  defined  by  the  critic  by  whom 
don  was  (for  convenience'  sake)  intro- 

that  ia,  the  ascertainment  that  readings 
«e  in  ancient  documents,  or  rest  on  ancient  evi- 
dnee  (whether  early  citations,  versions,  or  MSS«), 
sad  then  the  eonmination  of  what  doonments  con- 
tsin  aoch  readings,  and  thus  within  what  limits 
Ifce  inqtury  for  the  ancient  text  may  be  bounded. 
llraB  a  document,  in  itself  modem,  may  be  proved 
la  be  andent  in  testimony :  a  veruon,  previously  on- 
known,  may  be  shown  to  uphold  a  very  early  text. 
For  purposes  of  comparative  criticiam  early  lead- 
ta^i,  known  to  be  lalae,  have  often  as  definite  a 
vahw  la  the  chain  of  proof  as  those  which  are  true. 
Ia  the  pfoeeas  of  oonipantive  criticbm  nothing  is 
I,  bat  point  after  point  is  established  by  in- 
it  testimony:  and  thus  the  character  of  the 
text  of  MSS.,  of  ancient  versions,  and  of  patristic 
aitataona,  la  upheld  by  their  accordance  with  facts 
fttisted  by  other  witnesses,  of  known  age  and  oer- 
Ida  tianamiasion. 

It  was  reasonable  to  suppose  with  Grlssbach  that 
the  Syriae  veraion  must  at  one  time  have  existed  in 
a  form  diflbrent  ftom  that  in  the  common  printed 
text:  it  was  itdt  by  Biblical  schotan  to  be  a  mere 
imption  tliat  the  name  PeihUo  carried  with  it 

hallowed  prestige;  it  was  established  that 

a  groundless  imagination  that  this  version, 

•  It  ii  very  certain  ttiat  many  who  projjsi  a  peetdisr 
afil  dislliin  for  the  PMhIto  do  this  rather  from  some 
treWlcnal  notloo  than  Ihxa  ndante  personal  aequBtnt* 
saee  They  soppcst  that  It  has  some  prMerlpdve 
light  Id  the  first  rank  amongst  venrfons,  **i^  ptalM 
ti  ezosilooeei,  which  they  have  not  penonally  In- 
vtetlgstwl,  and  they  do  not  care  to  know  wberdo  it 
Ii  drihetlve.  Ivery  error  In  trmnslation,  every  doabt> 
M  reading,  every  supposed  defoet  in  the  one  known 
■8.  of  the  Onretonlan  Gospels,  has  been  enumereted 
ly  tbese  who  wish  to  depreekle  that  vetsioD,  and  to 
Irtraet  flom  the  erltleal  merits  of  Its  dtseoversr  and 
4lSor.  But  many  of  the  supposed  dpfoets  are  really 
foe  rwry  opposite ;  and  if  th9y  similarly  sXBmlned  the 
Nshlto,  tlsqr  might  find  more  fonlt  miih  It 


ss  edited,  had  been  known  fiWB  the  earliest  sf^es  as 
the  original  monument  of  Syrian  Christianity. 
Hence  if  it  couU  be  shown  that  an  earlier  venkm 
(or  evrlier  basis  of  the  same  vereion)  bad  existed, 
there  waa  not  only  no  d  priori  oi>Jeetion,  bnt  evee 
a  iemonstrated  probability  (ahnoet  certainty)  thai 
this  had  been  the  caae.  When  it  Is  remembered 
how  little  we  know  hiitoricaUy  of  tbe  Syriae  ver- 
sions, it  must  be  felt  ss  an  assumption  that  tha 
form  of  text  common  ih>m  the  fifth  century  and 
onward  was  tbe  original  verskm.  In  1848  IV^i^dler 
(see  Davidson's  JntrodudUm  to  ik%  .Yew  TetL 
vol.  i.  p.  499)  suggested  that  ••  the  Nitrian  MSS. 
when  eoltated  may  exhibit  perhaps  an  earher  text** 
This  was  written  without  any  notion  that  it  waa 
an  ascertained  foot  that  such  a  MS.  of  the  Gospeb 
existed,  and  that  the  full  attention  of  a  thorough 
Syriae  sehohtr  had  been  devoted  to  ite  illustimtioa 
snd  publication. 

Among  the  MSS.  brought  fkom  the  Nitrian 
roonasteriies  in  1849,  Dr.  Cureton  noticed  a  copy 
of  the  (gospels,  differing  greatly  fVom  the  oommon 
text:  and  this  is  the  form  of  text  to  which  the 
name  of  Curstonian  Syriae  has  been  rightly  ap> 
plied.  Every  criterion  which  prows  the  common: 
Peshito  not  to  exhibit  a  text  of  extreme  antiquity, 
equally  provee  the  eariy  origin  of  this.  The  diwov- 
ery  is  in  fact  that  of  the  oljeet  which  was  wanted, 
this  want  of  which  had  been  previously  aaoertauied. 
Dr.  Cureton  coneidcn  that  tbe  MS.  of  the  Gospeta 
is  of  the  fifth  eeotury,  a  point  in  which  all  com- 
petent Judges  are  probably  agreed.  Some  person* 
indeed  have  sought  to  depreciate  the  text,  to  pohit 
out  ite  differences  finom  the  Peshito,  to  rqgaid  al 
such  variations  ss  corruptions,  and  thus  to  stig- 
matise the  Curetonion  Syriao  as  a  corrupt  revision 
of  the  Peshito,  barbarous  in  kngtiage  and  fldse  in 
readings.^  This  peremptory  Judgment  Is  ss  reason- 
able as  if  the  old  Latin  in  the  Codex  Veroellensla 
were  called  an  ignorent  revision  of  the  version  of 
Jerome.  The  Judgment  that  the  Curctonian  Syrias 
is  older  than  the  Peshito  Js  not  the  peeulhir  opinion 
of  Cureton,  Alford,^  Tregelles,  or  Biblical  sehohuni 
of  the  school  of  anoient  eridence  in  this  country, 
bnt  it  is  also  that  of  continental  scholare,  such  as 
Ewald,  and  apparently  of  the  late  Prof  bleek.« 

llie  MS.  oonUins  Matt  i.-viii.  33,  x.  31-xxiiL 
85.  Mark,  the  four  last  verses  onlv.  John  i.  1-49 
iii.  e-vii.  37,  xiv.  11-99;  Luke  ii.  48-iii.  18,  vtt 
83-xv.  31,  xvii.  94-xxiv.  41.  It  would  have  been 
a  thing  of  much  value  if  a  perfect  copy  of  this  ver 
sion  had  come  down  to  us;  but  as  it  is,  we  hare 
reason  greatly  to  value  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Cureton, 
which  shows  how  truly  those  critics  hare  argued 
who  concluded  that  such  a  version  must  hare  ex- 
isted ;  and  who  regarded  this  as  *  proved  faeiy  even 
when  not  only  no  portion  of  the  .enion  was  known 

Its  tcenslator.  The  Isst  fourteen  ehaptere  of  the  book 
of  Aoti,  as  they  hare  eomo  down  to  us  in  the  Peshito. 
pweant  for  mora  grounds  for  comment  than  sn  equal 
pordoa  of  the  Curetonlan.  The  Penhito  is  a  very 
valuable  version,  although  overpraired  by  some  li^i^ 
dieioos  admiren,  who  (even  if  they  hare  rtad  it)  havf 
nerer  cloMly  and  verbally  examined  It  Many  hare 
evidently  never  looked  ftirther  than  the  Gospels,  even 
though  aided  by  BehaaTs  Latin  interpretation. 

6  <*  Pernapr  'ho  earliest  and  most  important  of  all 
the  vesrions.*'  Alford^s  Or.  Tat,  Proleg.  vd  i  p.  U4. 
ed.  4. 

c  Bee  Blssk*s  m^Mtmtg imdat  N,  Aif.  f  71l,,^st 
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10  W  rxtnnt,  but  $ho  wfaeD  vren  tbe  record  of  ito 
edfteiioe  wu  unnoticed.  For  there  is  »  record 
ibowing  ui  uquaintaDce  with  this  vmion,  to  which, 
u  well  M  to  the  version  Itself,  fttteriUon  has  been 
directed  by  Dr.  Cureton.  Bar  SaUbi,  bUhop  of 
Amida  in  the  12th  century,  in  a  passage  translated 
by  Dr.  C.  (in  discussing  the  omissibn  of  three  kings 
in  the  geneakiicy  in  St.  Matthew)  says:  **  There  is 
fMind  occasionally  a  Syriae  copy,  made  out  of  the 
Hebrew,  which  inserts  these  three  kings  in  the 
genealogy;  but  t^at  afterwards  it  speaks  of /oki^- 
feen  and  not  of  itvenieen  generations,  because 
fourteen  generations  has  been  substituted  for  seven- 
teen by  the  Hebrews  on  account  of  their  holding 
to  the  septenary  number,**  etc.* 

It  shom-s  then  that  Bar  Salibl  knew  of  a  Syriao 
text  of  the  Gospels  in  which  Ahaciah,  Joash,  and 
Amasiah  were  hiserted  In  Matt.  i.  8;  there  is  tbe 
same  muling  in  the  Curetonian  Syriae:  but  this 
might  have  licen  a  coincidence.  But  in  ver.  17  the 
Ciuetonian  teit  has,  in  contradiction  to  ver.  8, 
fimrtttn  generations  and  not  Bevtntten:  and  so 
had  the  copy  mentioned  by  Bar  Salibi:  the  ibrmer 
point  might  be  a  mere  coincidence;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, shows  such  a  kind  of  union  In  contradiction 
as  proves  the  identity  very  convincingly.  Thus, 
though  this  version  was  unknown  in  Europe  prior 
to  its  discovery  by  Dr.  Cureton,  it  must  in  the 
12th  centuiy  hara  been  known  as  a  text  some- 
times found,  and  as  mentioned  by  the  Monophysite 
bishop,  it  might  be  more  in  use  amongst  his  co- 
religionists than  amongst  others.  Perhaps,  as  its 
existence  and  use  is  thus  recorded  in  tbe  12th  cen- 
tury, some  ftirther  discovery  of  Syriae  MSS.  may 
furnish  us  with  another  copy  so  as  to  supply  the 
defects  of  the  one  happily  recovered. 

In  examining  the  Curetonian  text  with  the  com- 
mon printed  Peshito,  we  often  find  such  identity 
of  phrase  and  rendering  as  to  show  that  they  are 
not  wholly  independent  transbtions:  then,  again, 
we  meet  with  such  variety  in  the  forms  of  words, 
eto.,  as  seems  to  indicate  thst  in  the  Peshito  the 
phraseofogy  had  been  revised  and  refined.*  But 
tbe  great  (it  might  be  said  charscterisUc)  difierence 
between  the  Curetonian  and  the  Peshito  Gospels  is 
In  their  readings;  for  while  the  latter  cannot  in  its 
present  state  be  deemed  an  unchanged  production 
of  the  second  century,  the  former  bears  all  the 
marks  of  extreme  antiquity,  even  though  in  phoes 
ii  may  have  suflbred  from  the  intnxittction  of  read- 
bgs  current  in  very  early  times. 

The  foUowing  are  a  few  of  the  very  many  cases 
in  which  tbe  ancient  reading  is  found  in  the  Cure- 
Ionian,  and  the  htter  or  transition  reading  in  the 
Peshito.  For  the  gtnend  anihvritiu  on  the  sub- 
ject of  each  passage,  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  notes  in  critioil  editions  of  the  Greek  New 
Test 

Matt.  xhc.  17,  rl  /&•  dptrft  wtpi  rw  isyuBod; 
the  andetU  reading,  u  we  find  in  the  best  authori- 
ties, and  m  we  know  tiwa  Origen ;  so  the  Cure- 
Ionian:  ri  /M  K4yftt  iyMw;  the  common  text 
with  tbe  Peshito.  Mstt.  xx.  22,  the  dause  of  the 
eommon  text,  iral  rh  fidimvfM  h  iyit  fiawrlCofAM 
(and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  following  verse) 
are  in  the  Peshito;  while  we  know  ftom  Origen 


•  Ito  the  Syriae  of  this  part  of  the  pss«fe  tnm 
Bar  BaUM,  sse  Assemanl,  Bibtiothtra  Orimtatis,  U. 
ilW. 

h  A  collation  of  an  ancient  Syriae  MS.  of  the  Oospsls 
■loh,  7,167  In  the  British  Mossum)  showed  that  the 
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that  they  were  in  his  day  a  pecuUarit}  J  SL  Mvk  * 
omitted  in  the  Curetonian  with  the  other  best  •» 
thorities.  In  fact,  except  the  Peshito  and  somt 
revised  lAtin  copies,  there  is  no  evidence  at  al 
extant  for  these  words  prior  to  the  fifth  century. 
Matt.  ▼.  4,  6 :  here  the  ancient  order  of  the  beati- 
tudes, as  supported  by  Crigen,  TeHaOiaii,  the 
canons  of  Eusebius,  and  Hilary,  is  tiiat  of  plaeing 
/uucdpioi  ol  wpauSf  K.  r.  X.  btfare  fiaxdpwi  m 
wcrtfoSi^cr,  «,  t.  A.;  here  the  Curetonian  agrees 
with  the  distinct  testimonies  for  this  order  against 
the  Peshito.  In  Matt  1. 18,  we  know  from  Irdsbob 
that  the  name  **  Jesus  **  was  not  read :  and  this  is 
confinued  by  the  Curetonian :  in  feet,  the  oonaMr 
reading,  however  vridely  supported,  couU  not  havw 
originated  until  ^Viiaovs  XP'^^^'  "^f^  treated  as  n 
combined  proper  name,  otherwise  the  meaning  of 
rov  84  ^liiaou  Yptarov  ^  yhfuris  would  not  be 
«*  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,**  but  '« the  Viitli  of 
Jesus,  as  the  Christ**  Here  the  Curetonian  read- 
ing is  in  ftill  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the 
seoofid  century  hi  opposition  to  the  Peshito.  In 
Matt  vi.  4  the  Curetonian  omits  avT6s%  In  the 
same  ver.  and  in  ver.  6  it  omits  4p  r^  pawtp^:  ia 
each  case  with  the  best  authorities,  but  agminst  the 
Peshito.  Matt  v.  44,  has  been  amplified  bj  eopy- 
ists  in  any  extraordinary  manner:  the  words  m 
brackets  show  the  ampiificationa,  and  the  pines 
from  which  each  was  taken :  iy^  ik  A^^w  1^, 
'ATOwarc  ro^r  4x0polft  ifmw  [cvAoyerrc  re^ 
Kartip€»fi4rovt  ^ftat,  lAdce  vi.  28,  xtJiin  i 
Tobt  fuvovrrof  ^ftas^  ibid.  27],  «a2  wpoatfx* 
Mp  rmw  l4w7ip9aC6rrt»p  ufuis  iral,  •&«l  86] 
9mK6rr«tp  iftas.  The  briefer  form  is  atterted  by 
Ireneus,  Clement,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Eusebius,  etc ; 
and  though  tbe  inserted  words  and  clan  see  are 
found  in  ahnost  all  Greek  MSS.  (except  Codices 
Vaticanus  and  Sinaiticus),  and  in  many  nvanaom 
including  the  Peshito,  (hey  are  not  in  the  Ctarefcmitm 
Sifriac.  Of  a  similar  kind  are  Matt  xviiL  85,  tA 
wopavrifMiTa  o^dr;  Luke  viil.  54,  iicfiakAtf  f{« 
wdrrot  jcal;  I^ike  ix.  7,  6ir*  airrov;  ix.  54,  As  mI 
*H\(at  iwoiiiaep;  xi.  2,  y§m9irrm  rh  $4Kii^  ao^ 
its  4¥  ohptum  KoI  4w\  rj|r  f%t\  xi.  89,  rev  «p#- 
^rmt\  xi.  44,  ypmfiiutrus  xol  ^apwvSm  hrmipf 
rmlX  John  iv.  43,  mI  AwnA^cr;  v.  16,  col  4^^^ 
tArhv  AwerrctMu;  %i«  51,  %¥  4y4»  U»aw\  vL  89, 
rov  (Atrros» 

These  are  but  a  few  samples  of  the  vsrialions 
which  exist  between  the  Curetonian  Syriae  and  the 
Peshito  as  to  the  kind  of  text:  the  instances  of 
this  might  be  increased  almost  indefinitely.  Tboet 
acquainted  with  critical  results  will  know  that  some 
of  those  here  specified  are  crucial  texts  in  pointa  of 
comparative  criticism.  Such  a  comparison  not  only 
shows  the  antiquity  of  the  text  of  the  Curetonian 
Syriae,  but  It  also  aflbrds  abundant  proof  that  the 
Peshito  must  hare  been  modemlxed  and  revisei. 

llie  antiquity  of  the  Curetonian  text  is  aln 
shown  by  the  occurrence  of  readings  which  vcr^ 
u  we  know,  early  current,  even  though  rightly  re- 
pudiated as  erroneous :  several  of  thoe  are  in  the 
Curetonian  Syriae;  it  may  suffice  to  nftr  to  the 
long  addition  after  Matt  xx.  28. 

The  Curetonian  Syriae  presents  sodi  a  text  is 
we  might  hare  concluded  woukl  be  curreut  in  the 


Syrians  were  In  the  habit  of  refonning  ttsir 
some  rsspeots.  The  gnuamatioal  foms,  ese.,  of  thli 
MS.  are  much  mors  ancient  than  those  <rf  tha  Isxt  ol 
Wldmanstsdt,  who  has  been  feUoved  kgr 
edilon. 
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^mitarj  *  Ae  FBihlto  hM  many  featoreB 
■Jiieh  ooHUnofbflloag  toUwtage;  nnkas,  indeed, 
m  wn  tmdj  to  vqjeci  csuUiabed  (bfeU,  and  thote 
af  a  wy  nnnwnMia  kind:  probably,  at  Uastf  two 
kboannd. 

U  h  not  neodfol  for  vary  gnat  attentioo  to  ba 
paid  to  tha  ptatmohfj  of  tbe  Cnratooian  Syriao  iu 
Mdv  to  aoe  that  the  Gcopel  of  St.  MatUiew  difien 
IB  moda  of  aspnanon  and  variooa  other  particulan 
frBOB  what  we  find  in  Uia  rest  Thii  may  lead  ua 
■pun  to  kolK  at  tbe  teslimooy  of  Bar  Salibi;  he 
tdia  oa,  when  tpeaking  of  this  version  of  St  Mat- 
thew, **  there  ia  found  occasionally  a  Syriao  copy 
suds  9mtqftA€  Hebrtic: *'  we  thus  know  that  the 
opinion  of  tha  Syrians  tlieoiselveB  in  the  12th  cen- 
tary  «m  that  this  tranalatioo  of  St  Matthew  was 
not  mada  from  the  Greek,  but  fkom  the  Hebrew 
anginal  of  tbe  Evangelist:  such,  too,  ii  the  judg- 
ment of  Ilr.  Cureton :  M  this  Gospel  of  St  Matthew 
•ppean  at  least  to  be  built  upon  the  original  Ara- 
femie  text,  wliich  was  the  work  of  the  AjMstle  him- 
stf.'*     iPrtfact  lo  S^c  Gospel*,  p.  vi.) 

Dr.  Gueton  rightly  diawa  attention  to  the  pe- 
odmr  title  peafized  to  the  Gospel  by  St  Matthew, 

wJb0D9      JLjs;.^:09      ^Oa^^JOJ.      Now 

wfaatefvr  ba  tha  meaning  of  the  word  dampkanho 
hen  brought  in  —  whether  it  signifies  «Ube  dii«- 
Goapal  of  Matthew,**  as  rendered  by  Cureton, 
» tha  Goapel  of  Matthew  tet  fwik  '*  [i.  e.  for 
throughout  the  eeclesiastieal  year],  as  Beru- 
advanoes,  supporting  his  opinion  by  a  passage 
in  Aeseniani  (which  can  hardly  liere  apply,  as  this 
eopy  is  not  »o  "  set  forth  "),  or,  if  it  meant  (as 
soma  have  objected),  *»  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  ex- 
ftamtd  '*  —  atiU  there  must  be  some  reason  why 
the jfrsf  Goapd  shouM  be  thus  designated,  and  not 
the  othan.  But  the  use  of  the  cognate  Ilebrew 
fwb  in  the  OM  Testament  may  aflbrd  us  some  aid 
sa  to  whai  kind  of  esqfiitniUioH  is  meant  if  Indeed 
that  ia  the  meaning  of  tha  term  here  used.  In  tbe 
iesrription  of  the  reading  of  the  kw  in  Neh.  viii.  8, 
•e  are  toU, «« So  they  rsad  in  the  book  of  the  law 

iuimelhf  (QTltQ),  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused 
the  people  to  understand  the  reading/'  The  word 
bin  oaed  has  been  regarded  by  2^  achobus  as 
implying  an  interpretation  from  the  ancient  He- 
brew into  the  form  of  Aranuean  then  current  Such 

JfcpAorosA,  when  written,  would  be  the  germ  of 
ie  Taigum  of  after  agea.  (See  befow,  p.  3896  a.) 
.  be  eame  word  may  be  used  in  the  heading  of  St 
Matthew'a  (voapel  in  the  same  aenae  —  as  being  an 
explanation  finom  one  Shemitie  tongue  or  dialect 
Into  another,  just  as  St  Matthew's  Gospel  turned 
front  one  fona  of  Uebnw  into  pure  Syriao  would 
be. 

Bat  it  may  be  asked,  if  St  Matthew's  Hebrsw 
(er  ChakUtc)  Gospel  was  befon  the  translator,  why 
ihould  he  have  done  more  than  copy  into  S)Tiac 
ietteta?  Why  Imnj^ote  at  aU?  It  is  sufficient,  in 
reply,  to  nfor  to  the  ChaMaio  portions  of  Daniel 
ind  Eira,  and  to  the  Sjriao  ntiion  made  ftom 
heoi.  In  varying  dialects  it  sometimes  happens 
hat  the  vocabulary  in  use  dlfibrs  more  than  the 
yawwnatifal  forma.  The  verbal  identity  may  often 
^  atrildng  eten  though  accompanied  with  fi^equent 
fviatiaa  of  tenna. 


in  iissmsnl,  iT>Miil<i 
to  the  8|yrtaB  editkm  of  2  Pet  vIb. 


We  know  fimn  Jerome  that   the   Hebmr  8k 

Matthew  had  TltS  where  the  Greek  has  hrwOert^ 
We  do  not  find  that  word  here,  but  we  read  foi 
both   hrw{Hrw¥  and  (HifAtpov  at  the  end  of  the 

mae,  I^^V^f     |>1a»I^  ^eDRsfaalof  theday  ** 

This  might  have  sprung  from  the  IntecpretataoD, 

u  morrow  by  morrow,"  given  to  nnQ ;  and  it  ma§ 
be  iUustrated  by  OU  Test  passages,  e.  ^.  Nnm.iv. 

7,  where  TOiJtrr  DfJI^  is  rendered  by  |y<>*N 

krtlA»).  Thoae  who  think  that  if  this  SyriM 
venion  had  been  made  from  St  Matthew*!  Ha> 

brew,  we  ought  to  find  HTTD  here,  fbtget  thai  ft 
transktion  is  not  a  verbal  transfusion. 

We  know  from  Ensebius  that  H^geslppos  elted 
fh>m  the  Goepel  according  to  the  Helu^ws,  and 
from  the  Syriac  Now  in  a  fragment  of  H^gesi]^ 
pus  (Routfa,  i.  S19),  there  is  the  quotation,  yuMdh 
pcoi  <U  ^^oAfiol  AfiMP  ot  fiKewSrres  iroi  ri  Ara 
bfiAp  T&  Airo^rra,  words  which  might  be  a  Greek 
rendering  from  Matt  xiii.  16,  as  it  elands  in  this 
Syriac  Goapel  as  we  have  it,  or  probably  also  in  tbe 
Hebrew  work  of  the  Apostle  himself.  Every  notice 
of  the  kiiid  is  impMtant;  and  Dr.  Cureton,  in 
pointing  it  out,  has  furnished  students  with  <me  of 
the  varkd  data  through  which  a  right  conclusion 
may  be  reached. 

Every  wicoessire  inrefftigation,  on  the  part  of 
competent  scholars,  aids  in  the  proof  that  the 
Ckuetonian  (iospeb  are  an  older  fiorm  than  those  in 
the  Peshito;  that  tha  Peehito  Is  a  revision  terete 
with  readings  unknown  in  the  9d  century  (and 
often  long  after) ;  and  that  tho  Curetonian  toit 
possesses  the  highest  critical  aa  well  aa  historical 
value. 

Tbe  mors  the  eridence,  direet  and  indireet,  ia 
weiglied,  the  more  established  it  appeara  wiU  be 
the  judgment  that  the  Curetonian  Syriao  of  St 
Matthew's  (Sospel  was  traoslatsd  from  the  Apoatle'e 
Hebrew  (Syro-Chaidaic)  original,  although  injured 
since  by  copyists  or  rsviseis. 

B.  The  PhilooBemam  ayriae  Vermom,  and  He 
JUmeiim  bj/  Tkomae  of  Harkel  —  FhSkmam,  m 
Xenaiaa,  Bp.  of  Hierapolis  or  Mabug  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  6th  century  (who  was  one  of  those 
Monoi&ysites  who  aubsoribsd  the  HenoUeim  of  the 
Emperor  Zeno),  caueed  Polyoarp,  his  Chorq/ueopme^ 
to  make  a  new  translation  of  the  New  Test  into 
Syriac  This  was  executed  in  a.  d.  MM,  and  it  la 
generally  termed  Philoxenian  from  ita  promoter.* 

This  venion  has  not  been  transmitted  to  ua  in 
the  form  in  whieh  it  was  flrit  made;  we  cnly  poa- 
aees  a  revision  of  it,  executed  by  lliomaa  of  Uarinl 
in  the  folbwing  century  (llie  (xospala,  ▲.  D.  616). 
Poooeke,  in  1660,^  gives  an  extract  hwu  Bar  Saltbl, 
in  which  the  verskm  of  Thomas  of  llarkel  la  me» 
tioned;  and  though  Pocoeke  did  not  Iniow  wkm 
verswn  Thomas  had  made,  be  spsaka  of  a  SyriM 
translation  of  the  (Soepels  communicated  to  him  by 
some  learned  man  whom  he  does  not  name,  which 
fh>ra  its  servile  adherence  to  the  Greek  was  no 
doubt  the  Harklean  text  In  the  BibUothtca  Ori- 
enkdU  of  Assemani  there  were  further  notices  ot 
tbe  work  of  Thomas;  and  in  1790  Samuel  Palmer 
eent  born  the  ancient  Amida  (now  Diarbekr)  Bytm 
MSS.  to  Dr.  Gloucester  Ridley,  in  which  the  v«r 
aion  is  contained.  Thus  he  had  two  coplea  of  tht 
(joapela,  and  one  of  all  the  reet  of  the  New  Test, 
except  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
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die  ApoealTpM.     No  oUmt  MSS.  ftppor  to  haw 

Ct  oome  to  light  which  oontoin  mny  of  this  fcnion 
yond  the  Gotpelt.  From  the  Mibecriptioiis  we 
letfii  that  the  text  wm  revited  by  Thomu  with 
tkree  (eome  oopiei  aay  two)  Greek  MSS.  One 
Gmk  eopy  ia  timilftrly  mentfenad  it  the  oloee  of 
the  catholio  epistles. 

Ridley  published,  Id  1761,  an  aooount  of  the 
MSS.  in  his  possession,  and  a  notioe  of  this  venion. 
He  had  intended  to  have  edited  the  text:  this  was 
however  done  by  White,  at  diifcieiit  times  firom 
1778  to  1803.  After  the  publication  of  the  Gospels, 
the  rssearehes  of  Adler  brought  more  oopies  Into 
fioUoe  of  that  part  of  the  Harklean  text  From 
one  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Vatican,  St.  John*s  Gospel 
was  edited  by  Bernstein  in  1851.  It  wiU  be  noUeed 
that  thii  versfen  diflers  from  the  Peshito,  io  oon- 
taining  aU  the  seven  eatholio  epistles. 

In  describing  this  version  as  it  has  comedown  to 
us,  the  text  is  tin  ilrst  thing  to  be  considered,  lliis 
is  characterised  by  extreme  literality:  the  Synse 
Idiom  is  constantly  bent  to  suit  the  Greek,  and 
•wything  is  in  some  manner  expressed  in  the 
Greek  phrase  and  order.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  it  oouM  have  been  intended  for  ecclesiastical 
reading.  It  is  not  independent  of  the  Pesiiito,  the 
words,  etc.,  of  which  are  often  employed.  Am  to 
the  kind  of  Greek  text  that  it  represents,  it  is  just 
what  might  have  been  expected  in  the  6th  oentuir. 
like  worlc  of  Thomas  in  the  text  itself  is  seen  in  the 
iDtroductioQ  of  obeU,  by  which  passages  which 
he  rgeeted  were  condemned;  and  of  asleriik»,  with 
whkh  his  insertions  were  distinguished.  His  model 
ia  aU  this  was  the  Hexapkr  Greek  text  The 
MSS.  which  were  used  by  Thomas  were  of  a  difihr- 
ent  kind  from  those  empkyed  in  making  the  ver- 
sion; they  represented  in  general  a  much  older  and 
purer  text,  llie  margin  of  the  Harklean  reoenaion 
eontaina  (like  the  Hesaplar  text  of  the  LXX.)  read- 
ings, mostly  apparently  from  the  Greek  MSS.  used. 
It  has  been  questioned  whether  these  readings  are 
oot  a  comparison  with  the  Peshito;  if  any  of  them 
are  n,  they  hare  probably  been  introduced  since 
the  time  of  Tbomaii.  It  U  probable  that  the  Phi- 
loxenian  version  was  very  literal,  but  that  the  sbv- 
iih  adaptation  to  the  Greek  is  tiie  work  of  Thomas; 
and  that  his  text  thus  bore  about  the  same  relation 
to  that  of  Phik>xenus  as  the  Latin  Bible  of  Arias 
Montanus  does  to  that  of  his  predecessor  Pagninus. 
For  textual  crttieism  this  ver^on  is  a  good  author- 
ity ae  to  the  text  of  ite  own  time,  at  least  where  it 
does  not  merdy  follow  the  Peshito.  The  amplifl- 
eatkms  in  the  margin  of  the  book  of  Acte  faring  a 
MS.  used  by  Thomas  into  ek»e  eomparison  with 
the  Codex  BessB.  One  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Gospels 
MDt  to  Ridley  contains  the  Harideao  text,  with 
warn  revision  by  Bar  SalibL 

G.  8^te  Verdoiu  of  Pordom  wanting  m  the 

a  The  Bav.  B.  Harris  Oowpsr  has  eonrtsoosly  eom- 
asuDioaled  the  foUowtng  nottee  rslaavs  to  the  Bjrriie 
Aprealypsr  in  MSS.  in  the  Britbh  Museum:  "The 
US  Vo.  7,1(16  of  ihe  14th  eentniy  doss  not  contain  the 
•etoal  text  of  the  ApooAljpse,  but  a  brief  commeotary 
ppoo  It  —  upon  paper,  and  not  quite  pertet ;  the  text 
f»ni!off  to  be  that  of  our  printed  books.  The  uxt  of 
be  Apoealypae  Is  apparenilj  all  found  to  No.  17,127, 
a  eommeotMry  upon  the  t>ook  of  the  11th  centUTy. 
thie  also  seems  to  be  of  the  ssom  text  as  the  printed 

«  De  Meu  ssjf  that  this  Sjriae  MS.  eooteteed 
"omnia  N.  T.  Bjriaol,  quK  In  prioribos  deeimnt  edi- 
.loBlbuf  "    Does  this  meao  that  .t  morslv  eonailned 


Pe$kito,^L  The  seeeod  EpisHe  ofPlBtor.tlK 
ondaadthirdof  John,  and  that  of  Jade.  The  fisct 
hae  been  aheady  notieed,  that  the  Old  Syriae  Ver- 
ewn  did  not  oootain  then  epiaHsa.  Tbey  were 
published  by  Poeocke  in  1630,  from  a  MS.  in  iIm 
Bodleian.  The  venkm  of  these  epietlss  m  often 
agrees  with  what  we  hare  in  the  Harickan  reeen- 
sion,  that  the  one  is  at  least  dependent  oo  the  other. 
The  suggestion  of  Dr.  DavidKm  (AiMieo/ <>Meuai, 
it  196),  that  the  text  of  Poeocke  b  that  of  PhSox- 
enus  before  it  was  revised  by  Thomaa, 
probable.  Butif  itisotaeeted,t&at  the 
does  not  show  as  great  a  knowledge  of  Gradk  sa 
might  hare  been  eipecf«1  in  tlie  translation  of 
the  reet  of  the  Phik>xenian,  it  most  be  reosenAered 
that  here  he  had  not  the  Peshito  to  aid  him.  In 
the  Peris  Pblygtott  these  ei^stles  were  added  to  the 
Peshito,  with  whieh  they  hare  afaiee  bean  eoamanly 
printed,  although  they  hare  not  the  aligiiieafc  rela- 
tion to  that  venioa. 

II.  The  Agwcai^pu.  —In  1697  De  Dies  edited 
a  Syriae  version  of  the  Apoealypae,  hom  a  MS.  m 
the  Layden  Library,  written  by  one  •*  Osapar  ftoa: 
the  laud  of  the  Indians,**  who  Uv«d  in  tfaa  btta 
part  of  the  16th  century.  A  MS.  at  Floreoee,  alss 
written  by  this  Caspar,  has  a  subeeriptaoo  stating 
that  it  waseopied  in  1682  from  a  MS.  ia  the  writ* 
ing  of  Thomas  of  Harkel,  in  ▲.  D.  689.  If  tide  ■ 
ooiTcct  it  shows  that  Thomas  by  himeelf  woold 
hare  been  but  a  poor  translator  of  the  N.  T.  But 
the  subscription  seems  to  be  of  doubtful  aathosity; 
and  until  the  Kev.  B.  Harris  Cowper  drew  atleD- 
tion  to  a  more  andent  copy  of  tlie  wrelon.  we 
might  well  be  eomewhat  uncertain  if  thi«  were  really 
an  ancient  work.^  It  Is  of  small  critical  value,  and 
the  MS.  from  whieh  it  was  edited  ia  ineometly 
written.  It  was  in  the  MS.  whioh  Aiehbishop 
Ussher  sent  u  a  present  to  De  Dieu  in  1661,  ia 
whieh  the  wkitU  of  the  Syriae  N.  T.  is  nid  to  hare 
been  cootaiued  (of  what  version  ia  unknown),  that 
having  lieen  the  only  complete  MS.  of  the  kind 
described;^  and  of  this  MS.,  in  oompaiiaoa  with 
the  text  of  the  Apocalypn  printed  by  Da  Dien, 
Ussher  says,  ^  the  Syriae  latdy  set  out  at  Leyden 
may  be  amended  by  my  MS.  copy  *'  (Todd*a  Wttl. 
ftm,  i.  IIM,  note).  This  book  horn  the  Plsris  Fbly. 
giott  and  onward,  has  been  added  to  the  Peshfts 
!n  this  translation.  Some  hare  enoneously  called 
this  Syriae  Apocalyw  tlie  PhUoxemam^  a  name  tc 
whioh  it  has  no  title:  the  erronaeems  to  hare  origi- 
nated from  a  verbal  mistake  in  an  old  adrertisa* 
ment  of  GreenfieM's  edition  (for  whieh  faft  ww  not 
responsible),  whieh  said  ^  the  ApocnUpm  and  the 
EpiitUi  not  found  in  the  Peshito,  an  giren  from 
the  Philoxenbn  venioo.** 

III.  The  Syriae  Verdon  of  Jckm  vUL  1-11.  - 
From  the  MS.  sent  by  Archbishop  Usefaer  to  Dk 
DIeu,  the  latter  published  this  section  in  1631 


wliat  was  previous^  wanting,  or  the  wteto,  InelodlaK 
eneh  parts  T  It  ecems  straaye  if  this  section  of  8t 
John  stood  in  It  alone.  This  mskas  It  ssea  aa  If  the 
toterprelailoo  gIren  above  woe  the  tree  ooo. 
own  deaoription  Is  this :  <*  1  lutre  reorived  the 
of  the  N.  Itel  [la  Byriao]  whieh  hlChorto  we  have 
waotad  in  that  laocoafla,  namely,  the  hlstocy  of  the 
adulterous  woman,  the  fld  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  9i  aa4 
8d  Xpixtlee  of  St  John,  the  Epistle  of  Jode,  and  the 
Bevelation  ;  as  alao  a  atiHl  tzaetate  of  Vphxwm  Sjrni 
in  hie  own  language.'-  ArehbiShop  Ussliar  to  Br 
SsmualWazd,  June  36, 10»  dud's  Life  mi 
LIM). 


YfiBBIONS,  ANGIBHT  (T.UIOUM) 
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ham  Dt  Diea  it  wu  isMrted  in  the  Tjondcm  Pol.v- 
cbtt,  vith  m  rderaioa  to  Unher'a  MS^  and  btnea 
It  hM  pMMd  with  the  other  editfeoeof  the  PeBhito, 
vWk  it  is  a  mere  interpoletion. 

A  oopj  of  the  Mme  version  (cKentially)  is  found 
b  Kidfey'e  Oi»Bartalt6(M.  when  it  ie  attributed 
lo)laiM,A.D.623:  Adlcr  foand  it  alio  in  a  Pttii 
MS.  aMribed  to  Abbee  Mar  Paid. 

Bw  Safibi  oitee  a  dUfeient  venion,  out  of  Mani, 
Biefaop  of  Amida,  through  the  ehrooide  of  Zach- 
ariae  <tf  MeUtina.  See  AeMmani  {Bibiioik.  Onent. 
iL  dSt  170),  who  girei  the  introduetorf  wordi. 
Probahlj  the  venion  edited  ia  that  of  Paul  (as 
iteted  hi  the  Paris  MS.)  end  that  of  Mavas  the 
mm  oted  by  Bar  SaUbi;  while  io  Ridley's  MS.  the 
Iwo  IBS  ooofoonded.  The  Paul  mentioned  is  ap- 
lArsBtljr  Ptal  of  Tela,  the  tiaosfaUor  of  the  Heia- 
pbr  Graek  toxt  into  Syriae. 

D.   Tm  JXBOSALKM  StUIAO  LBCriOHAJIT.  — 

The  MS.  in  the  Vatican  containing  this  Tefsioo 
vae  prattjr  folly  deicribed  by  S.  E.  Asssmani  hi 
17M,  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  belonging  to 
that  librsry;  but  so  few  copies  of  that  work  ea- 
esped  destruction  by  fire,  that  it  was  ▼irttudly  un- 
IMbhshed,  and  its  oontents  almost  unknown.  Adkar, 
who  ai  Copenhagen  had  the  advantage  of  studying 
sue  of  the  few  eopies  of  this  Catakgue,  drew  publio 
attention  to  this  peculiar  document  in  hii  Kurze 
UeUniekt  toner  bibUtchkrkUelien  Rtiu  wick 
Rom,  pp.  llfr-127  (Aitona,  1783),  and  still  further, 
ia  ITtb,  in  his  valuable  eiamination  of  the  Syriac 
The  MS.  was  written  in  A.  D.  1030,  in 
Syriae  writing;  the  portbns  are  of  courM 
dwee  ior  the  difiarsnt  festivals,  some  parts  of  the 
Gospeb  not  being  there  at  all  The  dialect  is  not 
eomoMNi  Sj'riae  ;  it  was  termed  the  JeruntUtn 
Syaae,  from  ita  being  supposed  to  resemble  the 
Jsrasaisoi  Talmud  in  language  and  other  points. 
The  gnnimar  is  peculiar;  the  fonns  almost  Chal- 
dee  rsther  than  Syriae;  twoefaanetsrsave  used  for 
siprwsiiig  F  and  P. 

For  critical  purposes  this  Lsctionary  has  a  far 
higlier  vahie  than  it  has  for  any  other:  its  rsadings 
s&D  ooinekie  with  tlie  oldest  and  best  authorities. 
H  ia  Doi  yet  known  as  to  its  entire  text;  forezoept 
k  small  epecinien,  no  part  hu  been  printed;  Adler, 
however,  eeleeted  huge  numbers  of  readings,  which 
have  been  oonunonly  used  by  critics  from  that  time 
lad  onward.     In  Adler*s  opinion  its  date  u  a  ver- 

ou  would  ba  from  the  4th  to  the  6th  century-; 

ai  it  ^an  hardly  be  supposed  that  it  is  of  so  early 
^  age,  or  thai  any  Syrians  then  eouU  have  used 
so  eormpi  a  dialeot  It  may  rsther  be  supposed 
Io  be  a  translation  made  from  a  Greek  Leotionary, 
never  having  eoiisted  as  a  substantive  transUtton: 
to  what  age  its  eieoution  should  be  assigued  seems 
VhoUy  uncertain.     (A  further  aoeount  of  the  MS. 

'  this  vftsion,  drawn  np  from  a  comparieon  of 

jinisnPs  description  in  the  Vatican  Catalogue, 
4id  thai  of  Adler,  with  the  MS.  itself  in  the 
Vatican  Ubrsry,  made  by  the  present  writer,  is 
given  ID  Home's  Jmtrvd.  iv.  S84-S87,  where,  how- 
enr,  ••  Jerusalem  Targum  "  twice  stands  for  Tal- 

tt  appean,  from  the  statemcni  of  Dr.  Ceriani  of 
Milan,  thai  Count  Marescalchi  [Minlacalcbi]  bu 
Mi  with  a  MS.  of  this  Lectionary,  and  thai  he 
has  long  had  the  hitention  of  publishing  it.  [U 
wm  published  ai  Verona  in  1861-^  by  Count 
Muasealehi-Eriiaoy  in  8  vols.  4to»  the  first  contain- 
:"g  the  toki,  with  a  Lathi  trBn8laik>n;  the  sseond 
and  gknsary.    Aocording  i:  Daridaon 


(art  Sgriae  Vtniom  b  Kittens  Cyd.  ^  BM, 
LU.,  8d  ed.)  the  prol^gumena  are  disappointing.  — 
A.] 

On  <Ae  B^riae  FemMs.  *  Adlsr,  N.  7*.  Ver- 
tumet  Sffnaem,  Simplex^  PkUoxeniana  el  ^jero* 
aoli/nutana  denuo  exeuninnta^  1789  ;  Wiseman, 
Hora  SyriaoB^  1827;  Ridley,  Dt  Syriacarum  N, 
FatUrit  verthmun  imMe  atque  usu,  etc.,  1761; 
Winer,  Commentntio  de  vertionit  ff.  T,  Sfnaaa 
wu  eritioo  cttute  vutUutwiOy  18S3;  Wiehdhans, 
De  Novi  Tett.  vernom  Syriaca  antiqwa  gitam 
Pttchitho  vocant^  18d0;  Bernstein,  De  Charkiemi 
N.  T,  irantiadone  Syriaea  ixnnmentatutf  1857; 
Cureton,  Antient  Recensk'n  of  Ike  Sfpiac  GoepA 
(Preface,  etc.),  1868.  S.  P.  T. 

TABGCM    (QPQin,    from  D^in  ;    AnO:. 

(^yS$  to  transkte,  espkin);  a  Cluldeo  w«d 

of  nneertain  origin,  variously  derived  from  the 

roots   DQH,  Dpi    (eomp.  Arab.    tJ^Sy    tjfy 

etc.),  and  even  identified  with  the  Greek  rpdyfi/Ui, 
dessert  (Fr.  drayies),  (trop.  rpoT^uara  t«» 
ASyrnvj  Dion.  Hal.  Met  10, 18),  which  occurs 

often  in    the  'HOmod  ss  HD^^nD    ^^D,    e« 

KD**3*nn  ("  such  u  dates,  almonds,  nuts,**  ete. 
Pea.  119  b):   the  general  term  for  the  CHAL 
DEE,  or,  more  accuntely  ARAMAIC  VERSIONS 
of  the  Old  TestameoU 

The  iigunction  to  •*  read  the  Book  of  the  Law 
before  all  Israel  ....  the  men,  and  women,  and 
children,  and  the  strangers,'*  on  the  Feast  of  Tab- 
ernacles of  every  Sabbstical  year,  as  a  means  of 
solemn  instruction  and  edification,  is  first  found  in 
Deut.  xxzL  10-13. '  How  far  the  ordinance  was 
observed  in  early  times  we  have  no  means  of  judg- 
ing. It  would  appear,  however,  that  such  readings 
did  take  place  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah.  Certain  ii 
is  that  among  the  first  acts  undertaken  by  Earn 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  religion 
and  public  worship  is  reported  his  reading  **  before 
the  congregation,  both  of  men  and  women  '*  of  tho 
returned  eidles,  "  in  the  Book  in  the  Law  of  God  ** 
(Neh.  viii.  2,  8).  Aided  by  thoee  men  of  learning 
and  eminence  with  whom,  according  to  tradition, 
he  founded  thai  most  important  religious  and  polii* 
ical  body  called  the  Great  Synagogue,  or  Men  of 

the  Great  Assembly  (nbll^H  nD33  >W^ 

636-167),  he  appean  to  have  succeeded  in  so  firmly 
establiithing  regular  and  frequent  public  readingn 
in  the  Sacred  Records,  that  later  authorities  almost 
unanimous^  trace  this  hallowed  custom  to  timsi 
immemorial  —  nay  to  the  time  of  Moees  himseUl 
Such  is  the  statement  of  Josephus  (c.  Ap,  ii.  17){ 
and  we  read  m  the  Acts,  zv.  21, »«  For  Moses  of  oU 
time  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him, 
being  read  in  the  synagogue  every  sabbath-day.** 
So  also  Jer.  Meg.  i.  1:  *<•  Ezra  has  instituted  for 
Israsl  that  the  maledictions  hi  the  Pentateuch 
shouU  also  bo  read  hi  pnblio,'*  ete.  Fuiiher,  Bbg. 
81  6,  M  Esra  instituted  ten  things,  namely,  that 
there  sbouk)  be  readings  in  the  Law  also  in  the 
afternoon  serrioe  of  Sabbath  on  the  Bfonday,  and 
on  the  Thursday,  etc.  ....  But  waa  not  this 
instituted  before  in  tiie  desert,  as  we  find  *  thej 
went  for  three  days  and  found  no  water '  (water 
meanmg  the  Law,  as  Is.  hr.  1  Is  fimciftdly  explained 
by  tho  riaggada),  until  the  ^  proDhcts  aiMmg  them  * 
arranged  tho  three  weekly  readhigs?     But  Em 


vntBioKS,  Avcmrr  (tabouk> 


Ndf  nlMdliilfld  tlMBi.**  MOID,  alio  B.  i^mw-  8f 
1,  ds.  To  tbcM  uiekBi  lOMliBfi  in  th«  Pent*- 
toaeh  ivere  added,  in  the  ooune  of  time,  lendiDge 
in  tke  propheli  (in  lomt  Bftbykmion  eltiei  even  in 


the  HagiogmphA),  wliloh  wen  caUed  ni*)tOSn, 
Utrftaii4k ;  but  when  nod  liow  then  wen  intfo- 
dooed  ii  etill  matter  of  ipeoulaiion.  Former  invea- 
tig»ion  (Almdnbam,  Eiiaa  l^vita,  Vitriuga,  ete.) 
almoit  unanimooaiy  tmoe  their  origin  to  the 
8>'rian  pcnecntioQa,  during  wliieb  all  attention  to 
the  Lnw  waa  atrictly  prohibited,  and  even  all  the 
eopica  of  it  that  were  found  were  rutbleailj  do- 
itioyed;  ao  that,  as  a  aubatitttte  for  the  Penta- 
tfwehieal  Panaha,  a  aoniewhat  torretponding  por- 
Iko  of  the  Piopheta  waa  read  in  the  syna^^oguef 
and  the  onatom,  onee  introduced,  renained  fixed. 
Keoent  acholara  on  the  other  hand,  witliout  mueh 
ahow  of  reaaon*  aa  it  would  appear,  Taiioualy  bold 
the  ffajlnrah  to  have  aprang  firom  the  aarmon  or 
honiiWtic  ezerciie  which  aooonipanied  the  reading 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  took  ita  exm-dium  (aa  Haf* 
tarah,  by  an  eKtraordinary  Uiiguiatio  atnteh,  ia 
ezphdned  by  Frankel)  from  a  prophetic  paaaage, 
adapted  in  a  manner  to  the  Moaaic  text  under  con- 
aideration ;  or,  again,  they  imagine  the  Ha/tarnh 
to  have  talcen  ita  riae  apontaneoualy  during  the 
exile  itaelf,  and  that  Ecra  retained  and  enfixoed  it 
In  Palcatine. 

Il^  however,  the  primitive  religion  waa  reeatab- 
liihed,  together  with  the  aeeond  Temple,  in  more 
than  ita  former  vigor,  thua  enabling  the  email 
number  of  the  returned  exllea  —  and  tbeae,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  lowest  of  the  low,  the  poor  in 
wnlth,  in  knowledge,  and  in  ancestry,'  the  very 
outoasta  and  refuse  of  the  nation  as  it  were^  —  to 
found  upon  the  ruins  of  Zion  one  of  the  moat 
Important  and  lasting  spiritual  commonwealths 
that  haa  ever  been  known,  there  was  yet  one  thing 
which  neither  authority  nor  piety,  neither  academy 
nor  synagogue,  could  restore  to  ita  original  power 
and  g^ory — the  Hebrew  hmguage.  Ere  kMig  it 
waa  found  neoesaary  to  transUte  the  national  books, 
In  order  that  the  nation  from  whoee  midst  they 
had  sprung  might  be  able  to  understnud  them. 
And  if  for  the  Alexandrine,  or  rather  the  whole 
oody  of  Hellenistic  Jews,  Greek  translations  had 
lo  be  composed,  those  who  dwelt  on  the  baUovred 
aoU  of  their  forefathers  had  to  receive  the  Sacred 
Word  through  an  Aramidc  medium.    The  word 

B7n^0D,  MtphoroMh^  »  explanatory,"  <«  dearly,** 
or,  aa  the  A.  V.  hu  it,  «*  distinctly,**  uaed  in  the 
above-quoted  paaaage  of  Neh.  viii.  8,  is  in  the  Tal- 
mud expUined  by  **  Targnm.**  «  Thus  to  Eara 
himaelf  ia  traeed  the  cuatom  of  adding  tranaiatkma 
in  the  then  popular  Idiom  —  the  Aramaic  —  to  the 

Ebdlcal  readings  (Jer.  H^.  28  6;  J.  Ned.  iv., 
!>.  Ned.  I.;  Maim.  Uihsh.  Teph.  ziL  §  10,  ete.), 

»  "  Ten  kinds  of  fcmlUss  went  op  fhan  Babylon  : 

Priests,  Levltaa,  Israatttsa,  proAkoed  (^b^bn,  theae 

wttfa*  fhchan  are  priests,  hot  whose  moftlMea  ate  not 
tt  Ibr  priestiy  marriafc);  iwosaljrlsB,  teadaMn,  baa- 
laili  (or  rather  tlioaa  bom  in  Ukgal  wedlock) ;  N«- 

ihlDfan  (lowest  meDlali  tf  Che  Tsnple);  "^plHlD 
f  abowt  whoaa  llnsafs  Ihevs  Is  sUenea,*  —  of  unknown 

Miers);   and    **01DH,  *fonndUnfB,   of  unknown 
Attisr  and  mother  * "  (Kidd.  4, 1) 
*  ^  iBa,  on  leaving  Bahylon,  mads  ll  llks  nnto 


farwfaleh  he  b  alio  reported  h>  haxt  fliad  tin 
Sabhatha,  the  Mondaya  and  Thondmya  —  tlM  Ups 
btlar  the  market  and  law-daya,  when  the  vifageeo 
eame  to  town  —  of  •rcey  week  (Jer.  Meg.  i.  1 
Bahn  Kama,  8i  a).  The  gradual  decay  ef  the 
peve  Hefaraw  wwwwlsr,  among  the  moltitnde  at 
IsBst,  may  be  aoeounted  for  in  many  wnyi.  IIm 
Midraah  very  strikingly  poiaCa  ont,  ameng  the 
charaetoiatiaa  el  the  long  aqfoora  of  fsmi  la 
Egypt,  thai  they  neither  obangcd  their 
nor  their  namea,  BUT  tfaa  ihape  of  their 
during  all  that  time.  The  bdk  of  tfaair 
munity  —  ohut  vp,  as  it  were,  in  the  email  pwtliiea 
4f  Goabea,  almoot  esmluaivcly  reduced  to  intcr- 
ooorse  with  their  own  race  and  tribes,  dafuted  osily 
to  the  pMtareof  their  flocks,  and  perlaqia  to  the 
tillii^  of  their  aott  —  wen  in  a  eondf  tioBi  infinllcly 
more  favorable  for  the  retention  of  all  the  aina  and 
tokenaof  their  nationality  than  were  the  Babyto- 
nian  captives.  The  hitter,  aeattered  op  and  down 
tile  vast  empire,  eeem  to  have  eigoyed  overTwbera 
ftdl  liberty  of  intcroommunieation  with  the  nativea 
—  my  aimilar  In  many  respeeta  to 
to  have  been  vtteriy  unrsstraioed  in  the 
of  every  profossion  and  trade,  and  even  to  have 
risen  to  the  highest  oflkM  of  state;  and  Una, 
during  the  comparatively  abort  apace,  they  atraek 
root  so  firmly  ia  the  land  of  their  esik,  that  when 
opportunity  served,  they  were,  on  the  whole,  loth 
to  retom  to  the  Land  of  Ptomiae.  What  aaora 
natural  than  that  the  immigranta  under  Zetmbha- 
bel,  and  atill  mora  thooe  who  came  with  Earn  — 
aeveral  generations  of  whoee  anoeetors  had  baea 
eettled  in  Babel— ahould  have  faronght  back  with 
them  the  Aiamaie,  if  not  aa  their  vemaenlar,  at  al 
eventa  aa  an  idiom  with  which  they  were  pufauUj 
fomiliar,  and  which  they  may  partly  have  eoa- 
tittued  to  uae  aa  their  ooUoquial  laagnage  in  Palaa- 
tine,  as,  in  foot,  they  had  had  to  nse  it  in  Babylon? 
Continuons  later  hnmigrationa  firom  the  <«  Cap- 
tivity *'  did  not  foil  to  reinforce  and  fimther  to 
spread  the  uee  of  the  same  tongue.  Afl  the  de- 
crsea  and  official  eommunicatkwa  adduaaul  to  the 
Jewa  by  their  Pensbn  masters  were  In  Aianude 
(Ear.  Neh.  pt9$dm)y  Jadisa  being  eonaidcred  only 
as  part  of  the  Spian  aatrapy.  Nor  most  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  oU  eoloniata  in  Plaleatine  (9  K. 
zvii.  84)  were  Sanaritana,  who  had  coma  ftam 
''Aram  and  Babel,**  and  who  spoke  Chaldee;  that 
intermairiagea  with  women  flmn  Aahdod,  Aoimon, 
and  Moab  had  been  oommon  (Neh.  ziii.  ti);  that 
Pbeenieia,  whoee  merohante  (Tjniana,  Neh-  xiL  If) 
appear  to  have  aettled  in  Palealine,  and  to  havt 
eatablished  eommereial  ndatione  with  Jadaa  and 
(Galilee,  eontaine  large  demenU  of  OiaMee  fai  kt 
own  idiom.  Thua  it  came  to  paaa  tiiat  we  find  in 
the  book  of  Daniel,  for  inatance,  a  aonwwhatfimei 
Hebrew,  from  whid^  aa  it  wonki  eeem,  the  anthor 


e  «<(  And  they  read  In  the  book  of  thoUw^eed 


ekariy  (tt7n*l&D),  and  gave  the 

that  they  miaiisliisil  the  vsadtag:*  — <ta 
of  the  lAw  *  —  this  ia  Mikxa,  Um  original 

the  Pentateuch  ; '  VHI&Q,  clsariy  *  —  this  ia  lEar- 

gnm  **  (Mflg.  8  a;  Ned.  87  6).  To  thh  tndltton  aim 
might  be  reforred  the  othenrlae  rather  enigmatleA 
passage  (Saoh.  21  6):  •*  Originally ,»  says  Mar  fintm 
*(  the  Law  waa  given  to  Israel  to  Ihri  writing  and  tht 
holy  (Hebrew)  lengaaffa.  It  waa  agato  given  to  thsm 
fai  the  days  of  Bwa  In  the  Ashorith  writli*  and  toi 


tt 
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^iidlj  Japan  Into  the  nton  fiunObr  Anuoaic  (oomp. 
ii.  4,  etc);  that  oneleg  wen  reoehad  by  the  bigh- 
fricila  Johiuian  «  and  Simon  the  Juit  ^  in  tbe  Holj 
sf  Hofiea  (daring  the  Syrian  wan)  hi  Aramaic 
(Sotab,  83,  a)  ;  and  tbat^  in  short,  aome  time 
bdbn  the  Haamonean  period,  this  wai  the  Ian- 
goafB  in  which  wiere  couolied  not   only  popular 

■Vfaigi,  prorerfoe,  and  the  like  (tfiVIH  7tt7D, 
BmriL  R.  107  d;  Tbneh.  17  a;  Midr.  TehllL  28 
4;  61/,eto.,  efte.)t  but  official  and  1^^  doeumenta 
(Wrima  Ketab.  4,  8;  Toeeftah  Sabb.  e.  8;  Edu^ 
leth,  8,  4,  —  c  130  b.  c.),  even  oert^n  prayerB  « 
—of  Habykmian  origin  probably  —and  in  which 
beoka  4eati]ied  for  £e  great  man  of  the  people 
wen  written.*'  Thai,  indeed,  the  Hebrew  Laii- 
gnge  —  the  **  language  of  Renaan**  (Is.  six.  18), 
or  «•  Jehndlth  **  (9  K.  zriil.  96,  98;  b.  xxxri.  11) 
of  the  BIbie  —  became  more  and  more  the  lan- 
guage of  the  few,  the  learned,  the  ffuhf  Lnngwipe, 

JXnpn  7*)B77,    or,  itill  more   exa<^y,  )B7^b 

M27"np  n^3y  u  Language  of  the  Temple,*'  aet 
Hide  ahnoat  OKchiaively  for  the  holy  eerrice  of  nlig- 
ion:  be  it  the  Dirine  f^w  and  the  worka  in  which 
thii  waa  contained  (like  the  Hiehna,  the  Boraitbot, 
Meehilta,  Sifri,  Sifra,  the  older  Midrashim,  and 
f«ry  many  portiona  of  the  Talmud),  or  the  eorre- 
ipondenee  between  the  diiftrent  aoademiee  (witness 
the  Hebrew  letter  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  Alex- 
andria aliout  100  B.  o.,  CHiag.  Jer.  ii.  2),  or  be 
it  the  aacnd  woiahip  itinlf  in  Temple  and  syni^ 
gogne,  which  waa  almost  enUrdy  carried  on  in  pure 
Hebrew. 

If  the  common  people  thus  gradually  had  ket  all 
knowledge  of  the  tongue  in  which  were  written  the 
booka  to  be  read  to  Uiem,  it  naturally  followed  (in 
order  •*  that  they  might  undentand  them  ")  that 
reoonne  must  be  had  to  a  translation  into  the  idiom 
with  which  they  were  ikmiliar  —  the  Aramaic. 
That  fhrther,  since  a  bare  translation  could  not  in 
an  caseeaafBce,  it  was  necessary  to  add  to  the  trana- 
btkm  an  explanation,  more  particularly  of  the  more 
diiBeult  and  obecure  passagea.  Both  transhttion 
and  explanation  were  designated  by  the  term  Tnr- 
gmn.  In  the  course  of  tinie  then  sprang  up  a 
guild,  whose  speeiaJ  office  it  was  to  act  as  intm^ 
vrtten  in  both  senses  (Metwrgeman  •),  while  fi>r- 
ocriy  the  learned  alone  tolunteered  their  sendees. 
TlieBe  interpieten  were  subjected  to  certahi  bonds 
and  regulations  as  to  the  form  and  sobstanee  of 
their  renderings.  Thus  (corap.  Mlshna  Meg.  pa^ 
mm;  Maas.  Sofer.  xi.  1;  Maimon.  Hileh.  Te^ilL 
19,  f  11  ft;  Orach  Ch^.  145, 1,  2),  •' neither  the 
nor  the  interpreter  are  to  raise  their  n>ices 
above  the  other; "  **  they  hare  to  wait  for  each 


•  "  TlM  yooiha  who  went  to  eosaba*  at  Antioehia 
have  been  rietorious.^ 

h  K  Psriahed  has  the  army  wbJeh  the  eosoiy  thought 
0  lead  avdnel  the  Temple.  ** 

e  Intfodwelion  to  the  ffagyKish   for  the  Ptaaeh 

(HDnb  Hn3) :  <'Su^  was  the  tosad  of  BBlsety 
fotbeaatstathelaBdcrMlB^taB.  Who- 
le needy)  he  some  and  eat  with  us }  whoever  Is 
it,  he  eome  and  eelebiate  the  Pesach.  This 
I,  next  year  In  the  land  of  Israel ;  this  year 
davss,  wn%  year  ftee  men.'*  The  Kaddi$k^  t*  which 
«Asr«aids  a  eeriaio  slgolfleatlen  as  a  prayer  for  the 
|«d  waa  glTen,  and  which  beflas  as  follows :  ^  Let 
aiare  be  magnltted  and  aanetlfled  the  0«^t  Name  In 
iM  worid  wlikh  Be  has  created  accordlnf  to  £Qs 
sill,  and  whMi  Be  folsa  as  flia  kinvdin,  doilig  year 


other  until  each  hare  finished  hisveffM}"  **tlw 
Metuigeoum  is  not  to  lean  against  a  pUkr  or  a 
beam,  but  to  stand  with  fear  and  with  re^'creiice;  '* 
"  Ae  IS  fia<  to  IMS  a  wriUen  Titrguin,  but  he  is  to 
deliver  his  transhtion  viva  voce  **  —  lest  it  might 
appear  that  he  was  rsading  out  of  the  Ibrah  itself, 
and  tbue  the  Scriptures  be  hdd  responsible  for 
what  are  ki§  own  dleta;  ^  no  more  than  one  terse 
in  the  ftntateuoh,  and  three  in  the  Pirvphets  [a 
greater  lieense  is  giren  for  the  Look  of  Esther] 
shaU  be  rsad  and  transkted  at  a  time;"  ^^that 
there  should  be  not  mora  than  one  reader  and  one 
interpreter  for  the  Law,  while  for  the  Prophets  o&f 
reader  and  one  interpreter,  or  two  interpreten,  ttn 
aUowed,**  ete.  (eomp.  1  Cor.  xiT.  21  S;  xil.  aO;  27, 
28).  Agafai  (Mishna  Meg.  and  Tooiftah,  ad  foe), 
certain  paeeages  liable  to  gire  oflbnse  to  the  rnuUi* 
tude  are  specified,  which  may  be  read  in  the  syn** 
gogne  and  translated;  others,  which  may  be  read 
but  not  tnnaUted  ;  othen,  again,  which  may 
neither  be  read  nor  translated.  To  the  first  ebss/ 
behmg  Me  aeeowit  of  the  Creation  —  a  suliifeet  not 
to  be  discussed  publicly,  on  account  of  its  most 
vital  bearing  upon  the  rslatkm  between  the  Creator 
and  the  Kosmos,  and  the  nature  of  both:  the  deed 
of  Lot  and  bit  two  daugbten  (Glen.  xix.  31);  of 
Judah  and  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxriii.);  the  first  account 
of  the  making  of  the  goklen  calf  (Ex.  xxxii.):  all 
the  curses  in  the  Law;  the  deed  of  Amnon  and 
Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiU.);  of  Absalom  with  bis  father's 
concubines  (2  Sam.  xri.  22);  the  story  of  the 
woman  of  Glbeah  (Judg.  xix.).  These  are  to  be 
read  and  translated  —  being  mostly  deeds  which 
carried  their  own  punishments  with  them.  To  be 
read  but  not  trandated  are '  the  deed  of  Reuben 
with  his  fother*s  concubine  (Gen.  xxxt.  22) ;  the 
ktter  portion  of  the  story  of  the  goklen  calf  (Ex. 
xxxii.);  the  benediction  of  the  priests  (on  acooimt 
of  its  awftil  nature).  And  neither  to  be  read 
nor  translated  are  the  deed  of  Dnrid  and  Bath- 
sheba  (9  Sam.  xi.  and  xU.),  and  according  to  one 
the  story  of  Anmon  and  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xHi.). 
(Both  the  latter  storiea,  howerer,  are,  in  Mishiw 
Meg.  ir.  10,  enumerated  among  thoea  of  the  see- 
ond  cbM,  which  are  to  be  read  but  not  transbted.) 

Altogether  these  Metwrgtmamm  do  not  seem  to 
hare  bMn  held  generally  in  rery  high  reepect;  one 
of  the  reasons  being  probably  that  they  were  paid 
(two  StUnm  at  one  Ume,  according  to  Midr.  R. 
Gen.  98),  and  thus  made  (what  P.  Aboth  espechOly 
inreighs  against)  the  Torah  **  a  spade  to  dig  with 
it*'  «*  No  sign  of  blessing,'*  it  was  said,  moreover, 
**  could  rest  upon  the  profit  they  made  by  the^ 
calling,  sboe  it  was  money  eained  on  the  Sabbath '' 
( Pes.  4  b).    Persons  unfit  U>  be  rsaden,  as  thoM 

Ufo  and  year  days,  and  the  Ufo  of  the  whale  honss  ef 
Israel,  speedily  and  In  a  aear  Hflee,  and  ssj  j% 
*Amen:  Be  the  Great  Name  ptalssd  foe  erer  and 
eremors,' "  etc. 
If  MoglUath  Teanlth,  ete. 

\  t^i  *;  Arm.  aargmmtUi  ItsL  Jhtiummn, 

Vi.  Ihmkemmif  AigL  X>egeinan»  els.V 
/OenprlMd  fta  Hw  mnettonls  tandi,  ]pV  JTT^ 
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frlioie  jlotiwi  rtfM  m  torn  and  ngged  that  tbeir 

limbs  became  visible  through  the  rents  (nTTKD), 
their  appearance  tfans  not  oonesponding  to  the  vnr- 
eieiioe  due  to  the  Socnd  Word  itself,  or  blind  men, 
were  admitted  to  thb  office  of  a  Meiuigeman;  and, 
apart  ihom  theve  not  being  the  slightest  authority 
attached  to  theJr  inteipretations,  they  were  liaUs 
to  be  stopped  and  sUenoed,  publicly  aind  ignomin- 
iously,  whenever  they  seemed  to  overstep  the  bounds 
of  discretion.  At  what  time  the  regulation  that 
theiy  should  not  be  under  ilfty  years  at  age  (in  odd 
rshrviiee  to  the  "  men  of  fifty,*'  Is.  ill.  i,  men- 
tioeied  in  Juehas.  44,  9)  came  into  use,  we  are  not 
able  to  decide.  The  Mishna  certainly  speaka  even 
ef  a  minor  (under  thirteen  years)  as  being  allowed 
both  to  read  and  to  aet  as  a  Metutgeman  (eomp. 
Mishna  Meg.  pasdm).  Altogether  &ey  appear  to 
hare  borne  the  character  of  empty-headed,  bom- 
bastic fools.  Thus  Midr.  Koh.  has  to  EecL  vii.  6: 
•« '  It  is  better  to  bear  the  rebuke  of  the  wise:  *  ^ 
these  are  the  preachers  (Darshanim)  -» •  than  ibr 
a  man  to  hear  the  song  of  fools : '  —  these  are  the 
Metmgemauim,  who  raise  their  voices  in  sing-eong, 

n^irSy  or  with  empty  flmdes) : — *  that  the  people 
may  hear.***  And  to  is.  17:  ((*The  words  of 
wise  men  are  heard  in  quiet  *  —  these  are  the 
oreachers  (Darshanim)  —  'more  than  the  cry  of 
him  that  ruleth  among  fools  *  —  these  are  the 
Metnrgemanim  who  stand  above  the  oongn^tion.** 
And  though  both  passages  may  refer  more  eepeeially 
to  thoee  Meturgemanim  (Rraoras,  speakers,  ex- 
pounders) who  at  a  later  period  stood  by  the  side 
of  the  Chnchnm^  or  president  of  the  Academy,  the 
preacher  irar*  iio-)H\p  (himself  seated  on  a  raised 
dais),  and  repeated  with  a  bud  voice,  and  enktged 
upon  what  the  latter  bad  whispered  into  their  ear 

In  Hebrew  (H^^n^  yw\  V?  WTVb  USH, 
eomp.  Matt  z.  S7,  <*  What  ye  hear  In  the  ear,  that 
pvsach  ys  upon  the  housetope**),  yet  there  is  an 
abundance  of  instances  to  show  that  the  Metnrgo- 
man  at  the  side  of  the  reader  was  expoeed  to  re- 
bukes of  a  nature,  and  is  spoken  of  In  a  manner, 
not  likely  to  be  employed  towarda  any  but  men 
low  in  the  social  scale. 

A  ftdr  notion  of  what  was  considered  a  proper 
faigum  may  be  gathered  ftorn  the  maxim  pre- 
lerved  in  the  Talmud  (Kidd.  40  a):  m  Whoeoever 
TansUtes  [as  Meturgeman]  a  verse  In  its  ck>sely 
bzact  form  [without  proper  regard  to  its  real  mean- 
ing] is  a  Har^  and  whosoever  adds  to  it  is  impioug 
and  a  blatphemer^  e.  g.,  the  literal  rendering  into 
Chaldee  of  the  rene,  <  They  saw  the  God  of  Israel ' 
(Ex.  zxiv.  10),  is  as  wrong  a  translation  as  <  They 
saw  Ae  angtt  of  Qod ;  *  the  proper  rendering  being, 
'They  saw  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Isrsel.*** 
[Gomp.  Samak  Pkxt.  p.  281S  d.]  Other  In- 
stances are  found  in  the  Mishna  (Meg.  Iv.  8); 
u  Whosoever  renden  the  text  (T.ev.  xvili.  91)  *  And 
thou  shalt  not  let  any  of  thy  seed  pass  through  the 
Are  to  Molech,*  by  •  Thou  Mislt  not  give  thy  seed 
to  be  carried  over  to  heathenism  (or  to  an  Aramito 
!Vonan) '  [i.  e.  as  the  (3emara,  ocf  foe;  Jer.  Sanh. 
^,  and  SifH  on  Deut  xviiL  10,  expkin  It,  one  who 
marriee  an  Aimmaio  woman;  for  uthough  she  may 
a  proselyte,  she  Is  yet  sun  to  bosr  enemicB 


I,  aoeordlng  to  fraakel,  the  LZX.  was  only  a 

tnoslation  at  flrsL    Wltasss  the  eonlbslon  In 

ehapters  of  Bxodos,  whfeh,  as  naere  rspetttfons 


to  him  and  to  Ood,  since  the  mother  wifl  In  Ih* 
end  cany  his  children  over  to  idolatrons  woi^ip] 
as  aho  he  who  enlars;es  upon  (or  figuratirely  ex- 
plains) the  sections  relative  to  Ineest  (Lev.  zviii.)  — 
he  shaS  forthwith  be  silenced  and  publidy  reboked.** 
Again  (eomp.  Jer.  Ber.  v.  1 ;  Mi^.  Iv.  10),  **  'Vhom 
who  translate  <  6  my  people,  ehlMren  of  Israel,  ss 
I  am  merdftU  In  heaven,  so  shaU  ye  be  meraiftd 
on  earth:  *  —  <  Cow  or  ewe,  it  and  her  young  ye 
ahall  not  kill  in  one  day*  (I^ev.  xifi.  98)  —  they 
do  not  well,  for  they  represent  the  Laws  of  God 
[whoee  reasons  no  man  dare  try  to  fiitbom]  as  bmbs 
axbms  of  mercy;  **  and,  it  is  added,  **  the  sbott- 
sighted  and  the  fiivolous  will  say, « Lo!  to  a  binPs- 
nest  He  extends  his  merey,  but  not  to  yonder  nofo- 
tfnble  man  ...*** 

The  same  causes  which,  in  the  oooise  of  time. 
led  to  the  writing  down  —  after  many  eentoiies  of 
orsl  transmissloo  —  of  the  whole  body  of  the  T^ 

ditional  Law,  the  very  name  of  which  (mvi 

n9  b73lZ7,  « oral  law/*  hi  contndlslfaietion  to 

SnSStt?  TVy\r\  ot  «<  wntten  law  **)  sosBusd  to 
Imply  that  It  should  never  become  a  fixed.  Im- 
mutable code,  engendered  also,  and  aboot  the  same 
period,  as  it  would  appear,  written  Taignms:  for 
certain  portions  of  the  Bible,  at  feast^ 

The  fear  of  the  adulterations  and  matOataoiie 
which  the  Divine  Word  —  amid  the  troubles  within 
and  without  the  commonwealth  —  most  undergo 
at  the  hands  of  incompetent  or  Impioos  expononta, 
broke  through  the  rule,  that  the  Targnm  shcmU 
only  be  m^l^  lest  it  might  aoqidre  undue  authority 
(eomp.  Mishna  Meg.  iv.  5,  10;  Toeifta,  SbU.  3; 
Jer.  Meg.  4,  1;  Bab.  Meg.  94  a;  Sota,  89  6). 
Thus,  If  a  Tugum  of  Job  is  mentioned  (Sab.  115  n  ; 
TV.  Soferim,  6,  16;  Tosifta  Sab.  e.  14;  Jer.  Sabb. 
16,  1)  as  having  been  highly  disapproved  by  Ga- 
maliel the  Elder  (middle  of  first  centnry,  a.  d.),  wIv 
caused  it  to  be  hidden  and  buried  out  of  ngfat:  we 
find,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  the  prsetioe  of  reading  the  Targam  gen- 
erally commended,  and  somewhat  later  Jeboahna 
ben  Levi  ei\}oins  It  as  a  special  duty  upon  hia  sons. 
The  Mishna  even  contahis  reguUtions  about  the 
manner  (Jad.  iv.  6)  In  which  the  'nugam  ia  to  be 
written.  But  even  in  their  written,  and,  as  we  may 
presume,  authoritatively  approved  fonn,  the  Tbr* 
gums  were  of  comparatively  small  weight,  and  of 
no  canonical  ^-aloe  whatsoever.  The  Sabbath  was 
not  to  be  broken  Ibr  tbeh*  sake  as  it  was  lawful  to 
do  for  the  Scripture  in  the  original  Hebrew  (Sak 
115  a).  The  IVugum  does  not  defile  the  hnds 
(for  the  purpoee  of  touching  consecnted  food)  sa 
do  the  Chaldee  portions  of  Kara  and  Nehemtah 
(Yad.  Iv.  5). 

The  gradual  growth  of  the  Code  of  the  written 
Tsrgum,  euch  as  now  embraces  almost  the  whole 
of  the  0.  T.,  and  contains,  we  may  preaumei,  but 
few  snatehes  of  ths  primitive  Taiguma,  is  shrouds- 
in  deep  obscuri^.  We  shall  not  &U  to  indacaa 
the  opinions  arrived  at  as  to  the  date  and  author^ 
ship  of  the  individual  verskms  In  their  due  plaeM. 
but  we  must  warn  the  reader  befardiand,  that  nc 
poeitive  results  have  been  attained  as  yet,  save  thsl 
near^  aU  the  namu  tmd  daUt  kkkv^  eommomfi 


(of  el 
latsd 


dLJj^or^^ 


.),  were  originally  Ml 
in  a  sfanOar  manner  nsss  the 
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ikem  wtmi  be  rtjttUd.  And  we  ftar 
wX  Vemk.  m  the  Taigom  tbattt  the 
bte  of  tbc  LXX.,  the  Samaritiui  Pentoteocb,  the 
MHrMh,  the  Talmud,  ete. :  uunelj,  ihet  •  neUj 
irilieil  edition  lemaiiie  a  thing  oeeaskmaUj  dreunt 
i^  boi  nerer  attempted,  — 10  loDg  must  we  abandon 
the  hope  of  getting  anj  nearar  a  final  station  of 
thie  and  manj  other  still  mora  important  qoeitions. 
The  otter  oormptioD,  moreover,  of  the  Targtim, 
bitterij  eompiained  of  already  bj  Eliaa  L^Tita 
(an  aothart  be  it  obeerred,  of  very  moderate  at- 
faunmenta,  bat  abeordlj  Ofenated  by  certain  of  bis 
aontcmporariea,  and  by  thoee  who  oo{rfed  hie  nsoally 
•haQow  dicta  without  prarioua  eiamination),  de- 
ban  OS  from  more  than  helf  its  uie.  And  yet  how 
iertile  ite  etudy  eonld  be  made;  what  light  it  might 
be  mado  capable  of  throwing  upon  the  Bible  iteelt 
upon  tho  hbtory  of  the  eidiest  development  of 
fiiUieal  itodiee,  Ternona,  and  ttp<Mi  the  Midraeh  — 
both  the  Halaohah  and  Haggibdab  —  matcbei  of 
which,  in  their,  aa  it  were,  liquid  itagci,  lie  em- 
bedded in  the  Targuraa:  all  tliie  we  ne^  not  urge 
here  at  length. 

Befiore,  bowever,  entering  into  a  mora  detailed 
■ecwont,  wo  muit  fint  dwdl  for  a  short  time  on 
the  M'Minuk<»  itself,  of  which  the  Taigum  forms 

Hie  centre  of  aO  mental  actirity  and  religious 
aelion  among  the  Jewish  community,  after  tlM  re- 
ton  from  Babylon,  was  the  Scriptural  Ouion  ool- 
IsDted  by  the  Solbrim,  or  men  of  the  Great  Syn- 
sgogoek     These  formed  the  chief  authority  on  the 
dvil  and  leligioas  law,  and  thehr  authority  was  the 
Itelataneh.     Their  oflice  as  eipouuden  and  com- 
Bsntaton  of   the  Sacred  Records  was  twofold, 
fhey  had,  Ibatly,  to  espfadn  the  enct  meaning  of 
Boch  pffohibitions  and  ordinances  contained  In  the 
Mioeaie  Books  as  seemed  not  explicit  enough  for 
the  moltitade,  and  the  precise  application  of  which 
hi  fanasr  days  had  been  forgotten  during  the  Cap- 
tirity.    Thus,  e.  ^.,  general  terms,  like  the  •*  work  *' 
farbidden  on  the  Sabbath,  were  by  them  spedfled 
sad  partienlarised ;  not  indeed  aoooiding  to  their 
svn  arbitrary  atid  indiridual  riews,  but  aooording 
to  tnaiitlon  traced  back  to  Sinai  itself.     Secondly, 
laws  neither  specially  contained  nor  even  Indicated 
in  the  Pentateuch  were  inaugurated  by  them  ao- 
OQfduag  to  the  new  wants  of  the  times  and  the  ever- 
iUfting  necessities  of  the  growing  commonwealth 
(GtaenOi^  Ttkmtolk).    Nor  were  the  latter  in  all 
nsas  given  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  Synod;  but 
Ihey  were  fai  moet  cases  traditional,  and  certain 
lettcn  or  signs  hi  the  Scriptures,  seemingly 
or  oat  of  pkMe  where  they  stood,  were, 
irffing  to  filed  hermeneutieal  mho,  underetood 
to  indicate  the  faihibittons  and  prohibitiona  (Pe- 
rform, •«  Fences'*)*  iMwly  issued  and  fixed.     But 
ISeriptiire,  which  had  for  this  purpose  to  be  studied 
nMst  mfanotely  and  unremittingly  —  the  most  care- 
lol  and  serutinishig  attention  being  paid  even  to 
its  outward  form  and  sembknee—  was  also  used, 
and  moR  espeofadly  in  its  non-lsgal,  prophetteal 
for  homiletfe  purposea,  as  a  wide  fleM  of 
for  leetores,  sermons,  and  religious  dis- 
both  hi  and  oat  of  the  synagogue:  at  erery 
in  pabHe  and  private  life.    This  juridical 
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and  homiletical  expounding  and  interpreting  d 
Scripture —  the  germs  of  toth  of  which  are  founa 
Btill  closely  Intertwined  and  bound  np  with  eack 
other  in  the  l^ugum  -» is  csUed  datitMk,  and  the 
avalanche  of  Jewisli  Utenture  which  began  silently 
to  gather  from  the  time  of  the  return  from  th« 
exile  and  went  on  rolling  unlntemiptedly  — how- 
ever dread  the  events  which  befell  the  nation  — 
until  about  a  thoosand  yean  after  the  destruction 
of  the  aecond  Tomple,  may  be  comprised  under  the 
general  name  Midra§k — ••  expounding.*'    The  two 

chief  branches  indicated  are,  ffalachah  (IvHy 
"to  go**),  the  rule  by  which  to  go, a bio'fh^gi 

authoritative  law;  and  Tfaggadah  (TlH,  Mfo 
say  ")  as  saying,  legend,  —  flights  of  fancy,  darting 
up  from  the  Dirine  Word.  Hie  HttUtchak^  treatliig 
more  especially  the  Pentateuch  as  the  l^gal  port  of 
the  O.  T.,  bean  towards  this  book  the  rektlon  nf 
an  amplified  and  annotated  code;  these  amplificA- 
tiona  and  annotatlona,  l)e  it  weU  undentood,  not 
being  new  lawa,  formerly  unheard  of^  deduced  in 
an  tfbitnry  and  fanclftd  manner  from  Scripture, 
but  auppoeed  to  be  aimultaneoua  oral  reveladona 
hifUed  at  in  the  Scripture:  in  any  case  repraaent- 
ing  not  the  human  but  the  Divine  interpretatioa, 
handed  thurn  through  a  nnmed  nutharity  {Kabbnia 
Shemata  —  •<  aomething  received,  heard  ").  Thr 
Baggadahf  on  the  other  hand,  held  eapeeisl  sway 
over  the  wide  field  of  ethical,  poetical,  prophetical, 
and  historical  elements  of  the  0.  T.,  but  was  free 
even  to  interpret  its  legal  and  histories]  passages 
fitncifuUy  and  allegorically.  The  whole  Bibhs,  with 
aO  its  tones  and  cofon,  belonged  to  the  Haggadak^ 
and  thii  whole  Bible  she  tnmaformed  into  an  end- 
leaa  aeriea  of  themea  for  her  moat  wonderfiil  and 
eaprieioua  variationa.  **  Propheteaa  of  the  exile," 
ahe  took  up  the  hallowed  vene,  word,  or  letter,  and, 
ae  the  ffnhchnh  pointed  out  in  it  a  apecial  ordi- 
nance, ahe,  by  a  moat  Ingenfoua  ex^getical  process 
of  her  own,  showed  to  the  wondeivstnick  multitude 
how  the  woftil  events  under  which  they  then 
groaned  were  hinted  at  in  it,  and  how  in  a  manner 
it  predicted  even  their  ftiture  issue.  Tlie  aim  of 
the  ffaggndnh  bein$r  the  purely  momentary  one 
of  elevating,  comforting,  erilfying  ita  audience  for 
the  time  being,  it  did  not  pretend  to  potteis  the 
tKghtett  avthoritg.  As  ita  method  was  capricious 
and  ariiitrary,  ao  ita  cultivation  was  open  to  e\«ry 
one  whoee  heart  prompted  him.  It  is  saga,  tald, 
gnome,  parable,  allegory,  -^  poetry,  in  short,  of  its 
own  moat  strange  kind,  springing  up  from  th« 
saered  soil  of  Scripture,  wild,  luxuriuit,  and  tangled, 
like  a  primeval  tropical  Ibreat.  If  the  ffalaehak 
used  the  Scriptural  word  as  a  last  and  moat  awlHl 
reaort,  against  which  there  waa  no  ftuther  appMli 
the  ffnggadah  uaed  it  u  the  golden  nail  on  n^loll 
to  hang  its  goigeous  tapestry:  at  introdnetioa, 
refrain,  text,  or  ftmdamental  stansi  Ibr  a  gfeasi 
and  if  the  former  was  the  iron  bulwark  around  the 
nationality  of  Israel,  which  every  one  was  ready  at 
every  moment  to  defend  to  his  hMt  breath,  the 
hitter  wat  a  maae  of  flowery  walks  within  thos« 
fortrena-walls.  That  gradually  the  Haggndah  pre- 
ponderated and  became  the  Muhroih  nar*  ^|ox^r 
c*  tkepeopUy  is  not  Burprising.    We  shall  noties 


eomplenent,  eto.  (A.  T.  ttory  l\.  The  ccmpilan  ef 
OhroDldlas  sbmb  Io  have  osad  audi  prenlsQuoas  wdlv 
treating  of  BIbUeal  pewoasfe  and  eventi,  providad  Ihay 
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Mw  eKcli  tuceetiiTe  Targam  becaoM  mora  and 
mora  imiiregtMrtod  with  its  CMcnoe,  uA  from  • 
ranJon  becuae  •  lueoMrion  of  ihort  homiletiet. 
TUi  difienoM  betWMo  the  two  bmielMi  of  llidniih 
b  ftrikingly  pointed  in  the  fo!k>wiBff  lUmndioa 
■I017:  »R.  Chift  b.  Abbft,  s  HaiMhiit,  and  B. 
Abbaho,  a  Haggftdiat,  onoe  eame  toijethv  into  a 
eiij  and  praached.  The  people  iloeimd  to  the  latter, 
whiie  the  former'a  diaooonee  nmalaed  witlioaia 
hearer.  Theraupon  the  Uaccgadiat  eomligrted  the 
Halarhift  with  a  parahla.  Two  movhaute  eome 
Intc  a  cit J  and  epraad  th^  warei,  —  the  one  rara 
peafis  and  precioiu  ttooei;  the  other  a  ribbon,  a 
ring,  jittering  trinketa:  aitNind  whom  wUI  tlie 
mwtitude  tlirong?  .  .  .  Formeriy,  when  life  was 
not  jet  bitter  kbor,  the  people  had  leiaura  for  the 
deep  word  of  the  law;  now  it  itanda  in  need  of 
eomfortings  and  bicaaingi." 

The  fint  ooUeotiona  S[  the  Halackak — embrao- 
Ing  the  whole  field  of  juridioo-p^Utical,  religioaa, 
and  practical  life,  both  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  naUon:  the  human  and  Divine  law  to  ita  moat 
minute  and  inaignilioant  detaiU  —  wera  inatituted 
by  Hillel,  Akiba,  and  Simon  B.  Gamaliel;  bnt  the 
final  redaction  of  the  general  code,  ifttAna,'  to 
which  the  later  ToaeAahi  and  Boraithaa  form  eup- 
plementa,  is  due  to  Jehudah  Hannasai  in  320  a.  d. 
Of  an  earlier  date  with  respect  to  the  contents, 
but  committed  to  writing  in  later  times,  ara  the 
three  books:  Sffra^  or  Torath  Kohanim  (an  am* 

C»tion  of  Ijeriticus),  8ifH  (of  Numkien  and 
terouomj),  and  Aiechiuka  (of  a  portion  of 
Esodus).  The  maaten  d  the  Mishnaio  period, 
after  the  Soferim,  ara  the  Tannaim,  who  wera  fol- 
kjwcd  bj  the  Amoraim.  The  discussions  and 
Aurthsr  amplifications  of  the  Mishna  by  the  ktter, 
lurm  the  Gtmara  (Complement),  a  work  extant  in 
two  redactions,  namely,  that  of  Palestine  <Mr  Jeru- 
salem (middle  of  4tl^  century),  and  of  Babylon 
(5th  century  a.  D.)f  whksh,  together  with  the 
Blishna,  ara  comprised  under  the  name  Talmud. 
Here,  however,  though  the  work  is  ostensibly  de- 
foted  to  HaUtchah^  an  almost  equal  shara  is  allowed 
to  fiaggadah.  The  Haggadistic  mode  of  traatment 
was  threefold :  either  the  simple  undentanding  of 
wocds  and  things  {Ptikai)  or  the  homiletic  appli- 
eaUon,  holding  up  the  minxir  of  Scriptun  to  the 
present  {Denuh)^  or  a  mystic  interpretation  (<5w/), 
the  second  of  which  chiefly  found  its  way  into  the 
Targum.  On  its  minute  division  into  special  and 
goaeral,  ethical,  historical,  eeoteric,  etc,  Haggadah, 
wo  cannot  enter  hers.  Sufike  it  to  add  that  the 
moat  extensive  collections  of  it  which  Imve  sur- 
rived  are  Midrash  Kabbah  (commenced  about  700, 
concluded  about  1100  a.  D.)f  comprising  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  five  Megilloth,  and  the  PesikU 
(about  700  A.  D.),  which  contains  the  most  com* 
plete  cycle  of  Pericopes,  but  the  very  existence  of 
which  had  until  lately  been  forgotten,  suiprisingly 
sooogh,  through  the  very  extracts  made  from  it 
(Jalkut,  Pesikta  Rabbathi,  Sutarta,  etc.). 

Fkt>m  this  indispensable  dlgressfnn  we  rstum  to 
the  sttfajject  of  Taigum.  The  Taiguma  now  extant 
an  as  foUows  : — 

I.  Taigum  on  the  Pisntateneh,  known  as  that  of 
Onkefes. 

n.  Tugom  on  the  first  and  hat  prophets,  known 
m  thai  of  Jonathan  Ben-UBieL 

«  Mshna,  from  <A«m,  "  to  lean,**  ^  IsandDg,**  not, 

eROMoualy  teaoslatid  of  dd,  and  rapsattd  ever 

Anrftfp«*«tv,  «npeCltioii;>*  bwt 


III.  Tsrgam  on  the  Peotateodi,  likewise 
as  that  of  Jonathan  Ben-UBlel. 

IV.  Tawum  on  portions  of  tte 
known  as  taigum  Jemshahnt 

y.  Taiguma  on  the  Hagiographa, 
Joaeph  the  Blind,  namely:  — 

1.  Tsigum  on  Psafana,  Job,  ProncrM. 

fl   Targum  on  the  five  ICcgiUoai  (Hong  of 
Ruth,  LaroenUtions,  Esther,  Eeclesiaatei). 

8.  Two  (not  thrra,  as  commonly  stated 
Targums  to  Esther:  a  smaUar  and  a 
Utttf  known  aa  Taigom  Sham,  or  Second 


,ths 
Tar- 


VI.  Taigum  to  Chronidea. 

Vli.  Tkigum  to  Dani^  known  from  an  nnpeb- 
lished  Penian  extract,  and  hitherto  not  fsesM 
among  the  numbsr. 

VIII.  Targnm  on  the  Apoenphal  piMCs  of 
Esther. 

We  have  hinted  befora  that  neither  any  ef  the 
namea  under  which  the  Taiguma  hitherto  wnt 
nor  any  of  the  dates  handed  down  with  thsst, 
have  stood  the  test  of  recent  scrutiny.  Let  it, 
however,  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  thst  s 
skeptic  WolAan  aehool  has  bea  at  work,  and  with 
hypereritical  and  wanton  malice  baa  tried  to  aonilii> 
kte  the  hallowed  names  of  Onkeloa,  Jonathan,  and 
Joseph  the  Blind.  It  will  be  seen  from  whatM- 
lows  that  most  of  thess  names  have  or  may  have 
a  true  historical  fonndatMO  and  meaning;  iNit  an- 
critical  agee  and  ignorant  scribes  have  pcrvertsd 
this  meaning,  and  a  suoeeaskm  of  most  extraardi- 
nary  misraadingi  and  strangest  ff^rsMi  w^rtae— 
some  even  of  a  very  modem  date  —  nara  pnaosad 
ran  coufuaion,  and  a  chain  of  aaiiuitions  whiek  dis- 
solve befora  the  first  steady  gase.  That,  notwith- 
standing all  thia,  the  impl^t  belief  in  the  sU 
names  and  dates  still  raigns  supreme  will  snrpriM 
no  one  who  hss  licen  acenstomed  to  aee  the  aioat 
striking  and  undenkble  resnlU  of  investigation  sad 
criticism  quietly  ignored  by  contemporaries,  sad 
forgotten  by  generations  which  foltowed,  so  thst 
the  same  vrork  had  to  be  done  very  many  timea 
over  agsin  befora  a  certain  fiwt  waa  allowad  to  ba 
such. 

We  shall  foUow  the  order  indioated  aboie:— 

I.  Trs  Targum  or  Onkelos. 


It  will  be  necessary,  befora  we  diaeaas  this  woik 
itself,  to  speak  of  the  person  of  ito  repoted  sathor 
ss  far  ss  it  concerns  ns  hers.  Thcra  era  few  mora 
contested  questions  in  the  whole  province  cf  fiibli* 
cal,  nay  general  literature,  than  thoee  raised  oa 
this  head.  Did  an  Onkeka  ever  exist?  Wmthcn 
mora  thsn  one  Onkekis?  Waa  Onkeba  the  rad 
form  of  his  name?  DU  he  tranalsto  the  Bihfe 
at  all,  or  part  of  it?  And  is  this  Taigum  the 
tranahitioo  be  made?  Do  the  dates  of  his  Bfc 
and  this  Tsignm  taUy?  etc,  ete.  The  sndcat 
sccounto  of  Onkcks  sra  avowedly  of  the  oMSt  eor- 
mpted  and  eonftised  kind:  so  much  so  that  both 
saicient  and  modem  invcstigatora  have  foiled  is 
reconcile  and  amend  them  so  ss  to  gain  fteseral 
satisfsotkm,  and  ophiiona  remain  wkWy  difergset 
This  behig  the  caaa,  we  thfaik  it  oar  duty  to  k^ 
the  wholB  —  not  very  vohminoos — eridanss,  so^ 
lected  both  from  the  body  of  Talmndical  end  po«- 
TVdmudlcal  (soeaOsd  Rabbhiical)  and   patriHk 

exactly  with  Talmud  (frnm  teirarf,  "to  Isara*'),  ai4 
Tcnh  (from  tora*,  **  to  feMKh'^);  all  chiea  iNmi  mmm 
tog  ^Um  ararflp,*'  ligr  wagr  of 
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wrim^  befbvB  the  reader,  in  oHer  that  he  may 
j  djge  for  himaelf  bow  fiur  the  ooueltuioDt  to  which 
v<  ihall  point  nmj  be  right 

The  first  mention  of  ^  Onkeloe  "  —  a  name  Tari- 
ooily  derived  from  Nioolaiia  (Geiger),  "O^ofxa  KoK^t 
[sie]  (Reom),  Homuncolut,  Avunculiia,  etc.  —  moie 
fiiUy  "  Onkeloe  the  Kroaelyte/*  in  found  in  the  To- 
iifiah,  a  work  drawn  up  shortly  after  the  Mishna. 
Here  ws  learn  (1)  that  ^'Onkelos  the  l>roBeIyte** 
WM  eo  aerknia  in  his  adherence  to  the  newly-adopted 
{Jewish)  fidth,  that  he  threw  his  share  in  his  pa- 
lemai  inheritance  mto  the  Dead  Sea  (Tos.  Demai, 
ri.  9).     (2.)  At  the  ftineral  of  Gamaliel  the  elder 
(Lit  centary  a.  d.)  he  burnt  more  than  70  mine 
worth  of  apices  in  his  honor  (Tos.  Shabb.  8).    (3.) 
Tbia  aame  story  ir  repeated,  with  rariations  (Toe. 
^«maeh.  8).     (4.)  He  is  finally  mentioned,  by  way 
of  eorroboratioii  to  different  Halncbas,  in  counec- 
ti(m  with  Gamaliel,  iu  three  more  pbces,  which 
oofoplete  our  references  from  the  I'oNifUh  (Tos. 
>likv.  6,  1;  KeUm,  iii.  2,  2;  Chag.  8,  1).     'JTie 
Bab}bnian  Talmud,  the  source  to  which  we  turn 
our  attention  next,  mentions  the  name  Onkelos 
four  times:  (1.)  As  *<  Onkfioe  the  Proselyte,  the 
vm  of  lUkmikoe*'  (CalUnicus?  Cle^nicus?),  the 
vn  of  Titus*  sister,  who,  intending  to  become  a 
oontert,  eonjured  up  the  ghosts  of  Titus,  Balaam, 
ud  Christ  [the  latter  name  is  doubtful],  in  order 
to  ask  them  what  nation  was  considered  the  first 
in  the  other  worU.     'llieir  answer  that  Israel  was 
the  fiavored  one  decided  bim  (Gitt.  56).     (2)  As 
''(hikelos  the  son  of  Kafenymus**  (CleonymusV) 
{Aboda  Sar.  11  a).     It  is  there  rehited  of  him 
that   the    emperor   (Kaisnr)  sent   three   Roman 
oohorts   to  capture  him,  and   that  he  converted 
them  alL     (3.)  In  Baba  Bathra  99  a  (Boraitha), 
'^Oukeka  the  Proselyte'*  is  quoted  as  an  authority 
oa  the  <iueation  of  the  form  of  the  Cherubim.    And 
(4.)  The  most  important  passage  —  because  on  it 
and  it  alone,  in  the  wide  realm  of  ancient  litera- 
tere,  has   been  founded  the  general  belief  that 
OnkekM  is  the  author  of  the  Targum  now  current 
under  this  name  —  is  found  in  Meg.  3  a.     It  reads 
u  foOowa:  **  K.  Jeremiah,  and,  according  to  others, 
H.  Chia  bar  Abba,  said :  llie  Targum  to  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  made  by  the  >  Proselyte  Onkelos,*  from 
the  mouth  of  R.  Eliezer  and  R.  Jehoshna;  the 
Tsfgum  to  the  Prophets  was  made  by  Jonathan 
ben  Uadel  from  the  mouth  of  Hsggai,  Zeehariah, 
■ad  MalaehL  ....  But  have  we  not  been  taught 
that  the  Tai)gum  existed  from  the  time  of  Ezra? 
....  Only  that  it  was  forgotten,  and  Onkelos 
rartoml  it.**     No  mention  whatever  is  to  be  found 
of  Onkelos  either  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  re- 
dacted aboot  a  hundred  years  before  the  Baby- 
knian,  nor  in  the  Church  fathers  —  an  item  of  neg- 
alive  evidence  to  which  we  shall  presently  draw 
fitfther  attention.     In  a  Midrash  collection,  com- 
pleted about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  we 
had  again  *«  OnkekM  the  Proselyte  "  asking  an  old 
ann,  '•  Whether  that  was  all  the  k>ve  (iod  bore 
t^maids  a  pioselyte,  that  He  promised  to  give  him 
bread  sod  a  garment  V     Whereupon  the  old  man 
replied  that  this  was  aU  for  which  the  Patriarch 
Jacob  prayed  '*  (Uen.  xxviU.  20).    The  book  Zohar, 
of  lata  and  yety  uncertain  date,  makes  **  Onkelos** 
A  disdple  of  Hillel  and  Shammai.    FinaUy,  a  MS., 
she  of  a  very  Ute  and  uncertain  date,  in  the 
Ubfsry  of  the  Leipiig  Senate  (B.  U.  17),  refaOes 
of  ^  Onkdos,  the  nephew  of  Titus  **  that  he  ssked 
the  emperor's  advice  as  to  what  merchandiif  *ie 
thought  it  was  profitable  to  trade  in.     The  em- 
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peror  told  him  that  that  snould  be  bought  whieh 
was  cheap  in  the  market,  since  it  was  sure  to  risr 
in  price.  Whereupon  Onkelos  went  on  his  way. 
He  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  and  studied  the  l^w 
under  R.  Eleasar  and  R.  Jehoshua,  and  his  face 
became  wan.  When  he  returned  to  the  court,  one 
of  the  courtiers  observed  the  pallor  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  said  to  Titus,  "  Onkeloe  appears  to 
have  studied  the  Law.**  Interrogated  by  Titus,  ha 
admitted  the  fact,  addine  that  he  had  done  it  by 
his  advice.  No  nation  had  ever  t)«en  so  exalted, 
and  none  was  now  held  cheaper  among  the  nations 
than  Israel:  "therefore,**  he  said,  (*I  concluded 
that  in  the  end  none  would  be  of  higher  price.** 

This  is  all  the  information  to  he  found  in  ancient 
authorities  about  Onkelos  and  the  Targum  which 
bears  his  name.  Surprisingly  enough,  &e  latter  Is 
well  known  to  the  Bab.vlonlan  Talmud  (whether  to 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud  is  questionable)  and  the 
Midrashim,  and  is  often  quoted,  but  never  once  (U 
Taryttm  Onkehs,     The  quotations  from  it  are  in- 

variaUy  introduced  with  ]3^D:inn]D'r3,  «<As  wa 
[liabylonians]  transUte;  *'  and  the  version  itself  is 

calhid  («.  g.  Kiddush.  49  a)  ]T'T  Dl^nn,  «  Our 
Targum,**  exactly  as  Epbraim  Syrus  ( 0pp.  i.  380) 
speaks  of  the  Peshito  as  "  Our  translation.** 

Yet  we  find  on  the  other  hand  another  current 
version  invariably  quoted   in  the  Talmud   by  the 

name  of  its  known  author,  namely,  D /*^p37  D3*^n, 
*Hhe  [Greek]  Version  of  Akilas:  *'  a  circumstance 
which,  by  showing  that  it  was  customary  to  quote* 
the  author  by  name,  excites  suspicion  as  to  the  re- 
lation of  Onkekw  to  the  Targum  Onkelos.  Still 
more  surprising,  however,  is,  as  far  as  the  person 
of  Onkelos  is  concerned  (whatever  be  the  discrep- 
ancies in  the  above  accounts),  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  incidents  related  of  him  and  tliose  re- 
nted of  Akilas.  The  latter  (0Vp37,  OVpH) 
is  said,  both  in  Sifra  (Lev.  xxv.  7)  and  the  Jen:b> 
sulem  Tahnud  (Demai,  xxvii.  </),  to  have  been  bom 
in  Pontus,  to  have  been  a  proselyte,  to  have  thrown 
his  paternal  inheritance  into  an  asphalt  lake  (1. 
Jer.  Demai,  25(/),  to  have  translated  the  Toiah 
before  R.  Eliexer  and  K.  Joshua,  who  praised  him 

(ID/p,  in  allusion  perhaps  to  his  name,  D /"^pS^  * 
or,  according  to  other  accounts,  before  R.  AJuha 
(oomp.  Jer.  Kidd.  1,  1,  2,  etc.,;  Jer.  Meg,  1,  XI; 
Babli  Meg.  3  a).  We  leani  further  that  he  lived 
m  the  time  of  Hadrian  (L'iiag.  2, 1),  that  hewss 
the  son  of  the  Emperor's  sister  ( Tanch.  28;  1),  that 
he  became  a  convert  against  the  Emperor's  ^111  j(i6. 
and  Shem.  Rabba,  146  c),  and  that  he  ooasuUad 
Eliezer  and  Jehoshua  about  his  conversion  (Ber.  U. 
73  d;  oomp.  Midr.  Koh.  102  b).  First  he  is  said  to 
have  gone  to  the  former,  and  to  have  asked  him 
whether  that  was  all  the  luve  God  bore  a  proselyte, 
that  He  promised  him  bread  and  a  garment  (Gen 
xxviii.  20).  «« See,"  he  said,  *'  what  exquisite  birds 
and  other  delicacies  1  now  have:  even  my  slaves 
do  not  care  for  them  any  longer.'*  Whereupon  R. 
Elieser  became  wroth,  and  said,  ^<  Is  that  foi 
which  Jacob  pnyed,  •  And  give  me  bread  to  ftit 
and  a  garment  to  wear,*  so  small  in  thine  eyes  ?  — 
Comes  he,  the  proselyte,  and  receives  these  things 
without  any  trouble !  '*  —  And  Akilas,  dtssaUsflcd, 
left  the  irate  Master  and  went  to  R.  Joshun.  He 
p»nfied  him,  and  explained  to  him  that  "  Bread  ** 
meant  the  Utvine  Iaw,  and  "  Garment,**  thcTalith, 
1  or  sacred  garment  to  be  worn  during  prayer.  **  Apd 
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not  thb  akme,  he  continued,  but  the  l^oeelyte  nmj 
Dmrry  Uia  daughter  to  «  priest,  and  his  oApring  may 
beooiiie  »  high-prie«t,  and  offer  bumt-<ifleringi  in 
the  Sanctuary.**  More  strilcinf;  atill  ia  a  Greek  quo- 
latiou  from  Onitltt,  the  Chaldee  translator  (Midr. 
Kciia,  58  c),  wliich  in  reality  is  found  in  and  quoted 
(Midr.  Shir  hashir.  87  d)  from  Akilas,  the  Greek 
translator. 

Thai  Akilas  is  no  other  than  Aqnila  CAje6>  Kr)i 
the  well-known  Greek  translator  of  the  Old  Testa- 
nient,  we  need  hardly  add.  He  is  a  natiYe  of 
Pontus  (Iren.  adv,  /far.  3,  24;  Jer.  De  Mr.  JU. 
c.  54;  rbilastr.  Ih  Hear.  §  90).  He  lived  under 
Hadrian  (Epiph.  Dt  Ptmd.  el  Mm*.  §  12).  He  is 
called  the  w€vBtpiZii%  (Chron.  Alei.  wcyOc^f )  of 
the  Kmperor  {ib.  §  14),  becomes  a  convert  to  Ju- 
daism (§  15),  whence  be  is  called  the  Proselyte 
(Iren.  ib.  ;  Jerome  to  Is.  viii.  14,  etc.),  and  receives 
iiistnictiouB  from  Akiba  (Jer.  »6.).  He  translated 
tlie  O.  ']'.,  and  his  Version  was  considered  of  tlie 
highest  import  and  authority  among  tlie  Jews,  es- 
pecially those  unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew  Ian 
gua^  (Kuseb.  Prop.  Ev  1.  c;  Augustin,  Civ.  D. 
XV.  2d;  Philastr.  Bizr.  90;  Justin,  NtnftlL  146). 
lliirteen  distinct  quotations  <>  from  this  Version. are 
preserved  in  Talmud  and  Midrash,  and  they  tally, 
for  tlie  most  part,  with  the  corresponding  passages 
preserved  in  the  Hezapln ;  and  for  thorn  even  which 
do  not  agree,  there  is  no  need  to  have  recourse  to 
eomiptioiis.  We  know  from  ilerome  (on  Kzek.  iii. 
15)  that  Aquila  pruiiared  a  further  edition  of  bis 
'Version,  called  by  tlie  Jews  icar*  iucplfittaM%  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  assume, 
caterii  patibus^  that  the  different  passages  belong 
to  the  diilerent  editions. 

if  then  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  Aquila  and  Akihu,  we  may  well  now 
go  a  step  iurther,  and  from  the  threefold  accounts 
adduced,  —  so  strikingly  parallel  oven  in  their 
tnachronisnts  and  ountortions  —  safely  argue  the 
identity,  as  of  .Akilas  and  Aquila,  so  of  Onkelos 
**  the  transkUvr*'  with  Akiks  or  Aquila.  Whether 
in  reality  a  proselyte  of  that  name  had  been  in  ex- 
istence at  an  earlier  date  —  a  eircumstanoe  which 
might  explain  part  of  the  contradictory  statements ; 
and  whether  the  difference  of  the  forms  is  produced 

through  the  37  (ng,  nk),  with  whieh  we  find  the 
mmie  sometimes  spelt,  or  the  Babylonian  manner, 
occasionally  to  insert  an  n,  like  in  Adrianus,  which 
we  always  find  s]je)t  Andrianus  in  the  Rabytonian 
Talmud;  or  whether  we  are  to  read  Gamaliel  H. 
for  Gamaliel  the  KIder,  we  cannot  here  examine; 
anything  connected  with  the  person  of  an  Onkelos 
DO  longer  concerns  us,  since  he  is  not  the  author  of 
tho  Targum ;  indeed,  as  we  saw,  only  once  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  passage  uf  the  Babylonian  Tahnud 
(Meg.  8  a),  palpably  corrupted  from  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  ()feg.  i.  9).  And  not  before  the  9th  cen- 
tury (Pirke  der.  ICliezer  to  Gen.  xlv.  27)  does  this 
mischievous  mistake  seem  to  have  struck  root,  and 
even  from  that  time  throe  centuries  elapsed,  during 
whijh  the  Version  was  quoted  often  enough,  but 
•irithout  its  authorship  being  ascribed  to  Onkelos. 
Vwm  all  this  it  foUows  that  those  who,  in  the 


«  tfrac*  ^otationa:  Om.  xvU.  1,  in  Berssh.  Eab. 
-tt  ft ;  Lev.  xxiU.  40,  Jer  Succah,  8,  5,  fol  68  tf 
(samp.  V^).  Bab.  200  c/);  U.  iii.  20,  Jer.  Siiabb.  6,  4, 
•M  8ft;  Is.  XVI  10,  BUlr.  Thren.68c;  lb.  xxiU  48, 
Ti^.  Bab.  208 c/  •  i«8.  zh  dl.  15  (Manor  T..  xlvli.  accord- 
^  to  LXX.k  Jar.  Meg  2,8,  fol.  78  ft ;  Prov.  xvUi.  21, 


fiice  of  this  overwhdmini;  mass  of  eifidenea. 
fain  retain  Onkelos  in  the  false  pcMntioii  of 
Utor  of  our  TarKum*  must  be  ready  to  sidmtt  that 
there  were  two  men  living  Mmultaiieooslj  of  inoat 
astoundingly  similar  names;  both  proeeljtea  to  Ju- 
daism, boUi  translators  of  the  Bilik,  both  diaopks 
of  R.  Eliexer  and  R.  Jehoshua;  it  being  of  both 
reported  by  the  sane  authorities  that  they  tiBns- 
lated  the  Bible,  and  that  they  were  disciples  of  the 
tvro  kst-mentioned  Doctors;  both  supposed  to  Ic 
nephews  of  the  reigning  emperor,  who  disapproved 
of  their  oon\-ersion  (for  this  amount  oomp.  INob 
Oiss.  Ixvii.  14,  and  Deb.  Bab.  2,  where  Domiliaa 
is  related  to  have  had  a  near  relative  exeented  fci 
his  inelinins;  towards  Judaism);  and  rery  aiacj 
more  palpable  improbabilities  .of  the  asnae  desrti^*- 
>tion. 


Ttie  question  now  remains,  why  was  this  Targwx 
called  that  of  Onkelos  or  Akihis?  it  u 
translaUon  of  it,  nor  is  it  at  aU  done  in  the 
spirit.  All  tliat  we  learn  about  the  Greek  V 
shows  us  that  its  chief  «m  and  porpoee  vae.  to 
counteract  the  LXX.  The  latter  hiad  at  tliat  taxoc 
l)eoome  a  mass  of  arbitrary  eorraptiooa  —  especially 
with  respect  to  the  Messianic  passages — at  veil 
on  the  Christian  as  on  the  Jewish  ade.  It  was 
requisite  that  a  translation,  scmpnlooaij  HtomL, 
should  be  given  into  the  hands  of  tlioee  who  w«fa 
unable  to  read  the  original.  Aquila,  the  disciple, 
according  to  one  account,  of  Akilia— the  same  Akilo 
who  expounded  {dara$h)  for  halachistic  purpoees 
the  seemingly  most  insignificant  particles  in   the 

Scripture  (e.  g.  the  HH,  sign  of  accosatitie;  Gen. 
R.  1;  Tos.  Sheb.  1;  Tahn.  Sbeb.  26n)~falfi]kd 
his  task  according  to  his  master's  method.  ^  Non 
solum  verba  sed  et  etymologias  verbomra  transfipm 

oouatiis  est Quod  Hebnei  non  sohim  Imlient 

tp9pa  sed  et  wpiapBpOt  ille  KaKoffiX^t  «t  syllabas 
int«^>retetur et lltteras,  dictatque  ahw  rhr  oSipax^w 
irol  0*  V  y  r^y  yriv  quod  gra^ca  et  latina  lingua  nuo 
recipit**  (Jer.  de  OjjI.  Gen.  interpret).     Tarpini 
Onlcelos,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  if  not  quite  a  par»> 
phrase,  yet  one  of  tlie  very  freest  versions.     Nor  do 
the  two  transktions,  with  rare  exeq>tiona,  agrre 
even  as  to  the  renderings  of  proper  nouna,  which 
each  occasionally  likes  to  tran^omi  into  sorocthini; 
dse.     But  there  i$  a  reason.     I1ie  Jews  in  posses- 
sion of  this  most  slavishly  accurate  Greek  Bihk^ 
text,  could  now  on  the  one  hand  socoesslully  com- 
bat arguments,  brought  against  them  fnrni  inter- 
polated LXX.  passages,  and  on   the  other  foQcw 
the  expoundings  of  the  School  and  the  Hakehah, 
based  upon  the  letter  of  the  Law,  as  doaely  aa  if 
they  had  understood  the  original  iteelf.     That  a 
version  of  this  description  often  marred  the  sense, 
mattered  less  in  times  anything  but  BtvoraLle  tc 
the  litovl  meaning  of  the  Bible.     It  then  gradoaB) 
became  such  a  favorite  with  the  people,  that  ill 
renderings  were  household  words.     If  the  dmj  «  bci 
the  LXX.  was  made  was  oonaidoed  a  di*j  of  die 
tress  like  the  one  on  which  the  golden  calf  was  cast 
and  was  actually  entered  among  the  fiMt  days  (M. 
Tebeth;  Meg.  Taanith),  —  this  new  veraoa,  whid 
was  to  dispel  the  mischievous  influences  of  the  older 


ViJ  Rab.  Ibl.  208ft;  Ssth.  L  8,  Mklr.  Jfatb  ISOrf 
Dan.  V.  6,  J«r.  Joaia,  8,  8,  foL  41  a.  —  IMn  «  fw<o 
lioHJ,  r»4ianslatod  from  the  Qresk:  Uv.  six  X 
Jer.  Kkl.i.  1,  fol.50a,-  Dan.  vfii.l8,Bsr.Bah.  2Ac- 
Chaldet  quotation* :  Prov.  xxv.  11 ;  Partsh  Bah  Nk 
ft  ,•  Is.  V.  6.  Midr.  Koh.  118  c.  A 
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tor  Its  Mitiiar  one  of  tbe  most  delicate  <ioni- 
plimnits  in  the  nunoer  of  the  time.  The  vene  jf 
tfar  Seriptnre  (Pe.  zlv.  8),  m  Thou  «rt  more  beautU 
bi  ijoO^^)  *^i*n  ^  *oos  of  men/*  mm  appjed 
Id  bim  —  in  aUueion  to  Gen.  ix.  27^  where  it  is  aaid 
tkag  Japbflfe  {*.  t.  the  Greek  langosge)  should  one 
dosj  dveil  ia  the  tents  of  Shem  (t.  e.  Israel),  Meg. 
1, 11, 71  h and  c;  9 6,  Ber. Rab.40  6.  —  Offr«  yhp 
*AMukms  9a»K€4mw  rf  ^fipaXit^  \4^*i  iKMvKty 
ccrd^  ....  ^tXpTifurtpof  wnttirrtvfU^ot  rapit 
*Ksw8aiettt  i^fcifvcvic^rai  riftf  ypa^Vt  eto.  (Orig. 
ad  A/rtc  2). 

What,  under  theee  eireamstances,  is  more  nat- 
Hal  tfaaa  to  sappoee  that  the  new  Chiiklee  Version 
—  at  least  as  excellent  in  its  waj  as  the  Greek  — 
«ae  etarted  under  the  name  which  had  beooine  ex- 
ISMsiw  of  the  tjpe  and  ideal  of  a  Bible-translatioi) ; 
that,  in  het,  it  should  be  called  a  Targum  done  in 
th  3  manner  of  Aquila  — r  Aquiia^  Ttirywa,  Wheth- 
m  the  title  of  recommendation  was,  in  oonsidera- 
tibn  of  the  mait4  of  tbe  work  npon  which  it  wna 
botowed,  gktdljr  indorsed  and  retained — or  for 
ao^t  we  know,  was  not  bestowed  upon  it  until  it 
was  generally  found  to  be  of  such  surpassii^  merit, 
WB  need  not  stop  to  aif^ue. 

Being  thus  deprived  (^  the  dates  which  a  ckwe 
examination  uito  the  accounts  of  a  tiansbitor's  life 
migfat  have  fnmisbed  us,  we  must  needs  try  to  fix 
the  time  of  our  Targum  as  approximately  as  we  can 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  took  its  rise, 
and  by  the  quotations  from  it  whioh  we  meet  in 
early  works.     Without  unnecessarily  going  into  de- 
tail, we  shall  briefly  record,  what  we  said  in  the  in- 
troduction, that  the  TWgum  was  b^un  to  be  com- 
Doitted  to  writing  about  the  end  of  Uie  2d  century, 
A.  D.     So  far,  however,  from  its  superseding  the 
onl  Targum  at  once,  it  was  on  the  oontnu7  strictly 
forbidden  to   read  it  in  public  (Jer.  M^.  4,  1). 
Nor   was  there  any  uniformity   in    the  version. 
Down  to  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  we  find  the 
Busters  most  materially  di£Ebring  from  each  other 
with  respect   to  the  Targum  of  certain  passives, 
(Seb.  M  a)  and  translations  quoted  not  to  be  found 
in  any  of  our  Tai^ms.     Tbe  neeessity  must  thus 
have  preaMd  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  spiritual 
leaden  of  the  people  to  put  a  stop  to  tiie  fluctuating 
state  of  a  version,  which  in  the  course  of  time 
must  needs  have  become  naturally  surrounded  with 
a  halo  of  authority  little  short  of  that  of  the  orig- 
inal itself.     We  shall  thus  not  be  fiur  wrong  in 
placing  the  work  of  collecting  the  difierent  frag- 
BMnts  with  their  variants,  and  reducing  them  into 
one  —  Anally  authorised  Version  —  about  the  end 
of  tbe  dd,  or  tbe  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  and 
in  assigning  Babylon  to  it  as  the  birthplace.     It 
VIS  at  Babylon  that  about  this  time  the  light  of 
kaniing,  extinguished  in  the  bkx)d-stained  fields  of 
Palestine,  shone  with  threefold  vigur.     The  Acad- 
my  at  Nahardea,  founded  according  to  legend  dur- 
Icg   the    Babylonian    exile  itself,    had    gathered 
rtrength  In  the  same  degree  as  the  numerous  Pal- 
es^biian  schools  began  to  decline,  and  when  in  259 
«.  o.  that  most  ancient  school  was  destroyed,  there 
•ere  thrte  others  simultaneously  flourishing  in  its 
itesd,— Tiberias,  whither  the  eollege  of  Pslestinian 
hhoA  had  been  transferred  in  the  time  of  Gama^ 
liel  III.  (200);  Soia,  founded  by  Chaida  of  KaM 
(293);  and  Pombadita,  founded  by  R  Jehudah  b 
Jeeheskeel  (297).     And  in  Babykm  for  well-nigh  s 
hooaaod  yean  **  the  crown  of  the  Law  **  remained, 
md  to  Babylon,  the  seat  of  the  *'  Head  of  th«> 
Gshh  "  (Dhpenkm),  all  Israel,  seatterad  to  the 


ends  of  the  earth,  looked  for  its  spiritual  ^idaoet 
That  one  of  the  first  deeds  of  these  Sehoob  mn% 
have  been  the  fixing  of  the  Targum,  as  soon  as  the 
fixing  of  it  became  indispensable,  we  may  well  pro- 
sume ;  and  as  we  see  tbe  text  fluctuating  down  to 
tlie  middle  uf  the  2d  century,  we  must  needs  assume 
that  tbe  redaction  took  pUoe  as  soon  afterwards  as 
may  reasonably  be  supposed.  Further  corrobora- 
tive arguments  are  found  for  Babylon  as  the  place 
of  its  final  redaction,  although  Palestine  was  tbe 
country  where  it  grew  and  developed  itself.  Many 
grammatical  and  idiomatical  signs  —  the  substance 
itself,  i.  e.  the  words,  being  Patostlnian  —  point,  as 
£ir  as  the  scanty  materials  in  our  hands  permit  us 
to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  true  state  of  language 
in  Biibylon,  to  that  country.  The  Targum  further 
exhibits  a  greater  linguistic  similarity  with  tbe 
Ikbyfonian,  than  with  the  Palestinian  Gemara. 
Again,  terms  are  found  in  it  which  the  Talmi  d 
distinctly  mentions  as  peculiar  to  Babyk>n,o  not  Ui 
mention  Persian  words,  which  on  Babylonian  ioU 
easily  found  their  way  into  our  work.  One  of  the 
most  striking  hints  is  the  unvarying  translation  of 

the  Targum  of  the  word  ^na,  «» River,"  by  Eu- 
phrates, the  River  of  Babylon.  Need  we  further 
point  to  the  terms  above  mentioned,  under  which 
the  Targum  is  exclusively  quoted  in  the  Talmud 
and  the  Midrashim  of  Babylon,  namely,  **  Our 
Targum,**  ^*  Am  we  translate,**  or  its  later  designa- 
tion (Aruch,  Rashi,  Tosafoth,  etc.)  as  the  "  TarguK 
of  Babel  **  ?  Were  a  further  proof  needed,  it  might 
be  found  in  tbe  fiu;t  that  the  two  Babylonian 
Schools,  which,  holding  difi&rent  readings  in  vari- 
ous places  of  the  Scripture,  as  individual  traditions 
of  their  own,  consequently  held  difierent  readings 
in  the  Tai^um  ever  since  the  time  of  its  redaction. 
The  opinions  developed  here  are  shared  more  oi 
less  by  some  of  the  most  competent  scholars  of  our 
day:  for  instance,  Zunz  (who  now  repudiates  the 
dictum  hud  down  in  his  Gottesdienttl.  Vin'tr.,  tliat 
the  translation  of  Onkdos  dates  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  century,  a.  d.;  comp.  Geiger. 
Xeitschr.  1843,  p.  179,  note  3),  Gratz,  Levy,  Hers- 
feld,  Geiger,  Frankel,  etc.  The  history  of  the  in 
vestigation  of  the  Targums,  more  especially  that  of 
Oukelos,  presents  the  usual  spectacle  of  mgue  spec- 
ulations and  widely  contradictory  notions,  held  by 
diflferent  investigators  at  difierent  times.  Sufiiee  it 
to  mention  that  of  old  authorities,  Reuchlin  puts  the 
date  of  the  Targum  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Isaiah 
—  notwithstanding  that  the  people,  as  we  are  dis- 
tinctly told,  did  not  understand  even  a  few  Ara- 
maic words  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah.  Following 
Asaria  de  Rossi  and  Eliah  Levita  (who,  for  reasons 
now  completely  disposed  of,  assumed  the  Targum  to 
have  first  taken  its  rise  in  Babylon  during  the  Cap- 
tivity), Bellarmitt,  Sixtus  Senensis,  Aldret,  Barto- 
locci.  Rich.  Simon,  Hottinger,  Walton,  Thos  Smith, 
Pearson,  Allix,  Wharton,  Prideaux,  Schtckani, 
take  the  same  view  with  individual  modifications. 
Pfeifibr,  B.  Meyer,  Steph.  Moriuus,  on  the  other 
hand,  place  its  date  at  an  extremely  bte  period, 
and  assign  it  to  Palestine.  Another  school  held 
that  the  Targum  was  not  written  until  after  the 
time  of  the  T^mud  —  so  Wolf,  Havermann,  partly 
Rich.  Simon,  Hombeek,  Job.  Morlnns,  etc.:  and 

a  rn373,  "agirV  to  rendered  by  W^aij  «foi 
thus  they  call   ra  Babylon  a   young  gtrl,**  ]3fiD 
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Ibcir  reiaona  an  both  the  ooearrenoe  of  ^  Talmud- 
«■!  Fftblff  **  in  tbe  Tugum  Mid  the  aileuce  of  the 
Fftthcn.  The  former  ie  an  ailment  to  which  no 
nfHy  is  needed,  since  we  do  not  see  what  it  can  be 
meant  to  prore,  nnkes  the  **  Rabbinus  Taiinod  '* 
has  floated  before  their  CTes,  who,  aooording  to 
**  Kenricus  Sevnensis  Capacinus  **  {Ann.  Ecd.  torn, 
i.  361),  miMt  have  written  all  this  gigantic  litera- 
ture, ranging  over  a  thousand  jears,  out  of  his 
own  head,  in  which  case,  indeed,  erery  dictum  on 
record,  daUng  before  or  after  the  compilation  of  the 
Talmud,  and  in  the  least  resembling  a  passage  or 
story  contained  therein,  must  be  a  plagiarism  from 
its  sole  venerable  author.  The  latter  argument, 
namely,  the  silence  of  the  Fathers,  more  especially 
of  Origen,  Jerome,  and  Epiphanius,  has  been  an- 
swered by  Walton;  and  what  we  have  said  will 
further  corroborate  bis  arguments  to  the  eflect,  that 
they  did  not  mention  it,  not  because  it  did  not  ez- 
bt  in  their  days,  but  because  they  either  knew  noth- 
ing of  it,  or  did  not  understand  it  In  the  person 
of  an  Onkelos,  a  Chaldee  translator,  the  belief  has 
been  general,  and  will  remain  so,  as  k>ng  as  the  or- 
dinary handbooks  —  with  rare  exceptions — do  not 
eare  tp  notice  the  uncontested  results  of  contempo- 
ntj  investigation.  How  schokrs  within  the  last 
eentury  have  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  contradic- 
tory accounts  alMut  Onkelos,  more  particubtfly  how 
they  have  striven  to  smooth  over  the  difficulty  of 
their  tallying  with  those  of  Akilas — as  &r  as  either 
had  come  under  their  notice  —  for  this  and  other 
minor  points  we  must  refer  tbe  reader  to  Eichhom, 
Jahn,  Bertboldt,  Uiivemick,  etc 

We  now  turn  to  the  Targum  itself. 

Its  language  is  Chaldee,  closely  approaching  in 
purity  of  idiom  to  that  of  £zra  and  Daniel.  It  fol- 
kws  a  sober  and  clear,  though  not  a  slavish  exege- 
sis, and  keeps  as  ckiaely  and  minutely  to  tlie  text 
as  is  at  aU  oonsistont  with  its  purpoee,  namely,  to 
LV  chiefly,  and  above  all,  a  version  for  the  people. 
Its  explanations  of  difficult  and  obscure  passages 
bear  ample  witness  to  the  competence  of  those  who 
gave  it  its  final  shape,  and  infused  into  it  a  rare 
unity.  Even  where  foreign  matter  is  introduced, 
or,  as  Berkowitz  in  his  Hebrew  work  OUk  Or 
keenly  observes,  where  it  most  artistically  blends 
two  translations:  one  literal,  and  one  figuntive, 
into  one ;  it  steadily  keeps  in  view  the  real  sense  of 
the  pa8Sl^(e  in  hand.  It  is  always  concise  and  clear 
and  dignified,  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  its  sul:>jeet. 
It  avoids  the  legendary  character  with  which  all  the 
later  Targums  entwine  the  Biblical  word,  as  &r  as 
ever  circumstances  would  allow.  Only  in  the  po- 
etical passages  it  was  compelled  to  yield  —  though 
reluctantly — to  the  popuUr  craving  for  Haggadaii; 
but  e\en  here  it  chooses  and  selects  with  rare  tasto 
and  tact 

Generally  and  broadly  it  may  be  stated  that 
alteraUons  are  never  attempted,  save  for  the  sake  <^ 
ttLsamess;  tropical  terms  are  dissolved  by  judicious 
circumlocutions,  for  the  correctness  of  which  the 
authors  and  editors  —  in  possession  of  the  living 
tradition  of  a  language  still  written,  if  not  spoken 
In  their  day  —  certainly  seem  better  Judges  than 
some  modem  critics,  who,  through  their  own  ineom- 
pleta  acquaintance  with  the  idiom,  ii^udidously 
blame  Onkelos.  Highly  characteristic  is  the  aver- 
Bon  of  the  Targum  to  anthropopathies  and  anthro- 
pomorphisms; in  &ct,  to  any  term  which  oonld  in 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude  lower  the  idea  of  the  High- 
Mi  lieing.  Vet  there  are  many  passages  retained  in 
whieh  human  aflbctions  and  qualities  are  attributed 


to  Him.  He  apesks,  He  sees,  Ht  bean,  He 
the  odor  of  sacrifice,  is  angry,  rapenta,  eto  :  —  the 
Targum  thus  showing  itself  entarely  oppoaed  to  Hm 
allcigorixing  and  symbolishig  tendcndes,  whiefa  ia 
those,  and  still  more  in  later  dsya,  wen  psune  to 
transform  Biblical  history  itself  into  the  most  o- 
tnordinary  legends  and  biry  tales  with  or  wHhov. 
a  miwaL  The  Taigum,  howen-er,  while  retainiag 
terms  like  **  the  arm  of  God,'  <*  the  right  hand  of 
God/'  «(the  finger  of  God  '  —  for  Power,  Provi- 
dence, etc.  —  replaces  terma  like  •*fooi,*'  •'firoDt^'* 
^  bock  of  God,"  by  the  fitting  figurative  means^ 
We  must  notice  further  its  repugnanee  to  btinirtfaii 
Divine  Bebg  into  too  dose  contact,  as  H  wen^  vith 
man.  It  erects  a  kind  of  reverential  barrier,  •  sort 
of  invisible  medium  of  awful  reverenoe  belweea 
the  Creator  and  the  creatore.     Thus  tcnna  Ska 

M  the  Word  **  {IjOffot  t=  Sansk.  6m),  "  the  Sbx*hi- 
nah "  (Holy  Presence  of  God's  Majeety,  •  the 
Glory  **),  further,  human  beings  talking  not  to,  but 
*•  before  "  God,  are  frequent  Tbe  same  care,  in  a 
minor  degree,  is  taken  of  the  dignity  of  the  pereons 
of  the  patriarchs,  who,  though  the  Scripture  may 
expose  their  weaknesses,  were  not  to  be  held  op  to 
their  iniquities  before  the  multitnde  whose  anees- 
tora  and  ideals  tiiey  were.  That  the  OMct  curioas 
fhrrrpa  wpSrtpa  and  anaclmmisms  oceor,  snch  as 
Jacob  studying  the  Torah  in  the  Academy  of  Sbem, 
ete.,  is  due  to  the  then  current  typifying  tendencies 
of  the  Haggadah.  Some  extremely  cautions,  withal 
poetical  alterations  also  occur  when  tbe  potriaitha 
speak  of  having  acquired  something  by  violent 
means:  as  Jacob  (Gen.  xlviiL  22),  bj  his  **  swoed 
and  bow,"  which  two  words  become  in  the  Tar- 
gum •<  prayers  and  supplications.*'  But  the  pcants 
which  will  have  to  be  considered  chiefly  when  the 
Targum  becomes  a  serious  study  —  as  throwing 
the  clearest  light  upon  its  time,  and  the  ideas  then 
in  ^-ogue  about  matters  conneeted  with  rehgioos 
belief  and  exercises  —  are  those  which  treat  of 
prayer,  study  of  the  Law,  prophecy,  angdokgy, 
and  the  Messiah. 

The  only  competent  investigator  who,  after  Wi- 
ner (De  OnkehtOy  1820),  but  with  infinitely  mon 
minuteness  and  thorough  knowledge  of  tbe  subject, 
has  gone  fblly  into  this  matter,  n  Luzzatto.  Con- 
sideriug  the  vast  importance  of  thia,  the  cHeA 
Targum,  for  Biblical  as  well  as  for  linguistae  studies 
in  general,  —  not  to  mention  the  advanti^fea  that 
might  accrue  horn  it  to  other  brmncbes  of  leaming^ 
such  as  geography,  history,  ete.:  we  think  it  ad- 
visable to  give,  for  the  first  time,  a  brief  akeCch  of 
the  results  of  this  eminent  scholar.  His  HrMtnil. 
though  not  rigorously  methodical,  Oktb  (ier 
(1830)  is,  it  is  true,  quoted  by  every  one,  but  b 
reality  known  to  but  an  infinitely  amsJl  nnmber, 
although  it  is  written  in  the  most  lueid  moden 
Hebrew. 

He  dirides  the  discrepancies  bstwecp  IWt  anA 
Targum  into  four  principal  clnsses 

A.  Where  tbe  bmguage  of  the  Test  haa  beea 
changed  in  the  Tsigum,  but  the  naeaning  of  the 
former  retained. 

B.  Where  both  fauigoage  and  meaDing 
changed. 

C.  MHierathe  meaning 
tions  wen  intit)daoed. 

D.  WIiOTS  the  meaning 
Uons  were  introdnosd. 

He  fiirther  subdtrides  these  four  Into  thirty-twe 

cUsses,  to  all  of  which  he  adda,  in  a  most  tbomgl 

I  and  aoooiate  manner,  some  telling  sperimena.   N«^ 


nCafaied,  but  addi- 
ehaqged,  aad  addi 
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■WiitaAdiBg  IIm  appannl  pedantfy  of  hu  method, 
md  the  undtniabia  identit?  which  neewiarUy  must 
emt  between  eome  of  hii  ohuMt,  a  gbuioe  over 
ihev  whole  body,  aided  bj  one  or  two  examples  in 
aadi  eaae,  wifl  enable  oa  lo  gain  as  dear  an  insight 
into  the  auumcr  and  (^genius**  of  the  Onkeloe- 
Toigam  as  is  possible  without  the  studj  of  the 
vwkitaeUl 

(A.)  l>iscrBpancies  wheie  the  huigoage  of  the  text 
has  been  ehai^ed  in  the  Tsigum,  but  the  meaning 
af  the  fimner  has  been  retained. 

1.  Alterations  owing  to  the  idiom:  e.  g.  the  sin- 
^ubr  •  «*L^  there  be  \tU]  lighU**  (Gen.  i.  U),  is 
Iranafomed  into  the  plural  ^  \uni\  in  the  Targum ; 
'^nao  and  woman,"  «  as  applied  to  the  animals 
(Sen.  fiL  2),  beoomes,  as  unsuitable  in  the  Ara- 
iMie,  <*  male  and  female."  f' 

S.  Altenukms  out  of  reverence  towards  God, 
more  espectiUj  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with 
all  ideas  of  a  plurality  of  the  Godhead :  e.  y,  the 
teinia  Adonai,  Elohim,  are  repUced  by  Jehovah, 
ieat  these  might  appear  to  imply  mora  than  one 
Goit  Where  Elohim  is  applial  to  idoUtry  it  is 
rendered  «*Krror.**« 

3.  Anthmpomorphisms,  where  they  could  be 
miaandersiood  and  construed  into  a  disparaf^ement 
or  a  lowering  of  the  dignity  of  the  Godhead  among 
the  coounon  people,  are  expunged :  €,  g.fot  "  And 
God  amelled  a  sweet  smeU"  (Gen.  vui.  21),  Onke- 
los  has,  ••  And  Jehovah  received  the  sacrifice  with 
grace;  '*  lor  <*  And  Jehovah  went/ down  to  a«e  the 
eity  **  (Gen.  zi.  5),  ^  And  Jehovah  revolted  9  Him- 
self,** a  term  of  frequent  use  in  the  Targum  for 
verba  of  motioo,  such  as  **  to  go  down,**  **  to  go 
through/*  etc.,  applied  to  Qod,  **  I  shall  pass  over* 
you  "  (Ex.  zii.  13),  the  Targum  renders,  '*  I  shall 
pioleGi  yoo."  i  Yet  only  anthropomorphisms  which 
dearly  atand  figurativdy  and  might  give  oAose, 
are  espangcd,  not  as  Maimonides,  followed  by  nearly 
all  oommcntaiora,  holds,  all  anthropomorphisms, 
far  wonla  like  **  hand,  finger,  to  speak,  see,"  etc. 
(see  above),  are  retained.  But  where  the  words 
reBsmber,  think  of,  *  etc,  are  used  of  God,  they 
dways,  whatever  their  tense  in  the  text,  stand  in 
the  Targum  in  the  preaent;  dnce  a  paat  or  future 
voold  Imply  a  temporary  forgetting  on  the  part  of 
the  Omnkdent'    A  keen  distinction  is  here  also 

fstsblishfd  by  Lnssatto  between  ^H  and  *^  v^  the 
lorDier  used  of  a  real,  external  seeing,  the  latter  of 
a  seeing  ^  into  the  heart.'* 

4.  EKpnaalons  used  of  and  to  (Sod  by  men  are 
brought  more  into  harmony  with  the  idea  of  his 
tfgnltj.    Thus  AbnUuuu*s  question,  **  The  Judge 

cf  the  whole  earth,  shodd  he  not  (Hb)  do  Jus- 
iHiV  "  (Gen.  xviiL  85)  is  altered  into  the  afilrma- 
Hmi  **  ne  Judge  ....  verily  He  will  do  Jus- 

'  DmH  *  -IDT,  Tpi 
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tioe.**  I.aban,  who  qMsks  of  his  gods  ■•  in  the  text, 
is  made  to  speak  of  his  religion"  only  in  the 
Targum. 

5.  Alterations  in  honor  of  Israel  and  their  an- 
oestore.     Rachd  <*  stole  *'  o  the  tenphim  (zxxi.  19  \ 
is  softened  into  Baohd  "took  '*;p  Jacob  (*fled" 
from  Laban  {ibid.  22),  into  '*  went " ; ''  "The  sow 
of   Jacob  answered   Shechem  with    craftiuoas" 
(xxxiv.  13),  into  "with  wisdom.*'  * 

6.  Short  glosses  introduced  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  text:  "for  it  is  my  mouth  that 
speaks  to  you  "  (xlv.  12),  Joseph  said  to  his  breth- 
ren :  Taigum,  "  in  your  tongue,"  ■  i.  e.  without  an 
interpreter.  •*  The  people  who  had  made  the  calf  " 
(Rx.  xxxii.  35);  Taigum,  "  worshipped,*' v  giuoe  not 
they,  but  Aaron  made  it 

7.  £xphmation  of  tropical  and  aUegorieal  exprea* 

sions:  '*  fie  fruitful  (lit  *  creep,*  from  Y^W)  and 
multiply"  (Gen.  i.  28),  is  altered  into  "bear 
cliUdren  ;  "  »  "  thy  brrther  Aaron  shall  be  thy 
pt-ephet''»  (l£x.vii.  1),  into  " thy  interpreter **  i' 
(Metuigeuuui).;  "  I  made  thee  a  god  (£3ohim)  to 
Pharaoh  *'  (Ex.  vii.  1),  into  "  a  master;  "  •  "  to  a 
bead  and  not  to  a  tail  *'  (Deut.  zxviii.  13),  into 
"to  a  strong  man  and  not  to  a  weak;"^  and 
finally,  "Whoever  sa}'s  of  his  father  and  his 
mother,  I  saw  them  not "  (Deut  xxxiii.  9),  into 
"  Whoever  is  not  merdAil^  towards  his  fittbier  and 
his  mother." 

8.  Tending  to  ennoble  the  language:  the  "wash- 
ing **  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  is  altered  into  "  san^ 
tifying  C;  "  the  "  carcasses  *'  fi'  of  the  animals  of 
AbrahiMQ  ((Seo.  xv.  11)  become  "  pieces  ; "  *' 
"anointing"/'  beoomes  ** elevating,  raising;"  f' 
"  the  wife  of  the  bosom,"  V  u  ,Hfe  of  the  cov- 
enant"/' 

9.  The  last  of  the  classes  where  the  terms  are 
altered,  but  the  sense  is  retained,  is  that  in  which 
a  change  of  language  takes  place  in  order  to  iutfo- 
duoe  the  explanations  of  the  oral  Law  and  the  tra> 
ditions:  e.  g.  Lev.  zxiii.  11,  "On  the  morrow  after 
the  Sabbath  *'  (».  c  the  feast  of  the  unleavened 
bread)  the  priest  shall  wave  it  (the  sheaO/'  Onkdos 
for  Sabbath, /soj^^f.''  For  frontJeU  "^  (Deut  vi. 
8),  Tefillin  (phybeteries)."' 

(B.)  Change  of  both  the  terms  and  the  mean 
Ing. 

10.  To  avoid  phrases  apparently  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Divhie  Being:  "  Am  I  in  God's 
stead ?"«'  becomes  in  Onkdos,  "Dost  thou  ask 
[children]  from  mePP'  from  before  (xod  thou 
shouMst  ask  them  *'  ((Sen.  xxx.  2). 

11.  In  order  to  avoid  anthropomorphisms  of  an 
ol^ecUoualile  •kind.  "  With  the  breath  of  thy 
nose"  «"  ('*  bhst  of  thy  nostrils,"  A.  V.,  Ex.  zv.  8), 
beoomes  m  With  the  wovd  uf  thy  mouth."  r^  "  And 

^  whnb  wbi  r\^prh  ^  o^m 

■^  yh^^r\         •^  "^Daw  'St  rmrr? 
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I  ihall  ■pmd  mj  h«id  otor  thee  **  •  (Ex.  zxuU. 
19),  if  traof formed  into  ^l  ahall  with  mj  word 
protect  tliee."^  t<And  thou  ahalt  tee  my  back 
parts,*?  but  mj  flue  ^  thell  not  be  Men  "  (Ex.  uxiil. 
89):  **  And  ttiou  ahalt  we  what  is  behind  me,«  but 
that  which  is  before  me/ shall  not  be  seen  "  (Dent 
xxxiii.  12). 

12.  For  the  mke  of  rdigious  euphemisms:  e.  g. 
"  And  ye  shaU  be  like  God  "  a  (Qen.  iii.  5),  is 
sUered  into  *'  like  princes."  A  u  a.  ]aughter>  has 
God  made  me  "  (Gen.  xxi.  6),  into  *«  a  joj  ^  he 
gives  me  "  —  **  God  *'  beuig  entirely  omitted. 

13.  In  honor  of  the  nation  and  its  ancestors: 
e.  g,  ^  Jacob  was  an  upright  man,  a  dweller  in 
tents  " '  ((^en.  xxt.  27),  becomes  ^  an  upright  man. 
frequenting  the  house  of  learning.** »  •*  ()ne  of  the 
people"  might  have  bun  with  thy  wife"  (Gen. 
xxvi.  10)  —  "  One  singled  out  among  the  people/*  o 
t.  e.  the  king.  ^  Thy  brother  came  and  took  my 
blessing  with  deceit '*i»  (Gen.  xxvii.  85),  beeomes 
'*  with  wisdom.'*  ff 

14.  In  order  to  avoid  similes  objectionable  on 
■stheticai  grounds.  **  And  he  will  bathe  his  foot 
in  oil**''  —  *«  And  he  will  have  many  delicacies' 
of  a  king  *'  (Deut  xxxiii.  24). 

16.  In  order  to  ennobk)  the  kuiguage.  "  And 
man  became  a  living  being  ** '  (Gen.  ii.  7)  —  ^*  And 
ii  became  in  roan  a  speakins:  spirit.**  ■  "  How 
good  are  thy  tenU,  v  q  Jacob  **  —  *<  How  good  are 
thy  lamU,^  0  Jacob  **  (Num.  xxiv.  5). 

16.  In  &vor  of  the  oral  Law  and  the  Rabbinical 
exphmations.  **  And  go  into  the  land  of  Moriah  **  * 
{Gen.  xxii.  2),  becomes  **  into  the  Und  of  worship  *' 
(the  future  place  of  the  Temple).  **  Isaac  went  to 
walk  ir  in  the  field  **  ((>en.  xxiv.  63),  is  rendered 
» to  pray.'*  «  [Comp.  Sam.  Fkkt.,  p.  2812  6  ] 
^  Thou  Shalt  not  boil  a  kid  o'  in  the  milk  of  iU 
mother  **  (Ex.  xxxiv.  26)  —  as  meat  and  milk,^  ao- 
oording  to  the  Halachah. 

(0.)  Alterations  of  words  (drcumlocutious,  ad- 
ditions, etc.)  without  change  of  meaning. 

17.  On  account  of  the  diflerence  of  idiom :  e.  ff. 
»*  Her  &ther*s  brother '*  e'  (=  relation,  Gen.  xxix. 
12),  is  rendeied  «*  The  son  of  her  fiither's  sister.**  d* 
**  What  God  does*"  (taiun)  he  has  toU  Pharaoh  " 
(Gen.  xli.  28)  — «'  What  God  wiU  do,**/'  etc. 

18.  Additions  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  expres- 
sions apparently  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Divine  Being,  by  implying  polytheism  and  the  like: 
^  Who  is  like  unto  Theeff"  among  the  gods?  **  is 
rendered,  "  There  is  none  like  onto  Thee,*'  Thou 
iri  (Sod**  (Ex.  xv.  U).    <«  And  th^  sacrifice  to 
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demons  who  an  no  gtils  *  /  »  ^of  bo  bm*'  > 
(DeuU  xxxil  17). 

19.  In  Older  to  avoid  cfttmcous  noCioiM  impfiec 
in  certain  verbs  and  epithets  used  of  the  Dhrini 
Being:  e.  g.  ^^And  the  Spirit  of  God''  moved  *' 
{Gtn.  L  2)  —  ^  A  wind  from  before  the  liOtd."  « 
**And  Noah  built  God  an  altar""'  (Gen.  viu.  90 
—  *«  an  altar  before  o' the  Lord.'*  ^AndGodi^wat 
with  the  boy**  (Gen.  xxi.  20)  — «« And  the  won! 
of  C^ff' was  in  the  aid  of  the  boy.**  <«llMnMMiii- 
tainofCM"  (Ex.  ui.  1)  — »«Tbe  moantoiii  npow 
which  was  revealed  the  gk>ry  ^  of  (M."  «•  Ths 
staff  of  (Sod  **  (Ex.  iv.  20)  — "The  stidT  with  winch 
thou  hast  done  the  miracles  befiare«^  God.**  •«  And 
I  shall  see*'  what  will  be  their  end  "—  »  It  iaofM 
(revealed)  befoce  me,**  ^  etc.  The  Divine  hu^  m 
ill  fact  very  rarely  spoken  of  without  thai  spiritwJ 
medium  nientioned  before;  it  being  oouidcnd,  « 
it  were,  %  want  of  proper  revennoe  to  epeak  to  or 

of  Him  directly.  The  terms  ^  Before  **  (S^), 
"Woid**  UUyos,  S-TD^'D),  ••Gtoiy**  (K>T), 
"  Mi^esty  **  (n^rDDl27),  are  alw  constantly  used 


instead  of  the  Divine  name:  t,  g.  **■  Hie  voice  of 
the  Lord  (Sod  was  heard'*  ((Sen.  iii.  8)  — »Ite 
voice  of  the  Word.'*  ««  And  he  will  dwell  in  the 
tenU  of  Shem**  (U.  27)  — ''And  the  Sheddnah 
[Divine  Presence]  will  dwell.**  ••And  the  Loid 
went  up  from  Abraham  *'  ((kn.  xvii.  92)  —  •*  And 
the  glory  of  (iod  went  upu**  m  And  God  eame  to 
Abimeleeh**  (Caen.  xx.  3)  —  ««And  the  word  fimu 
[before]  God  came  to  Abimeleeh.** 

20.  For  the  sake  of  improving  seemingly  imier- 
ential  phrases  in  Scripture.  **  Who  is  God  that 
I  shouM  listen  unto  his  voice?  **  (Ex.  v.  2)  —  •«  T^ 
name  of  God  has  not  been  repealed  to  me,  thai  J 
should  receive  his  word.*'  ^ 

21.  In  honor  of  the  nation  and  its  ancestors. 
**  And  Israel  said  to  Joseph,  Now  I  shall  giadly 
die  *'  ^  (Gen.  xlvi.  80),  which  might  appear  frivokos 
in  the  mouth  of  the  patriarch,  beeomes  ^  I  shaB 
be  comforted  ^^  now.*'  '*  And  he  led  his  flock  ti>- 
wardsv'  the  desert'*  (Ex.  iii.  1)  —  **towaitisa0ood 
spot  of  pssture  '^  in  the  desert.** 

22.  In  honor  of  the  Law  and  the  explanation  of 
iU  obscurities.     ''  To  days  and  years  "  (Gen.  i.  14) 

—  it  that  days  and  yean  shouJd  be  connted  by 
them.**  of'  14  X  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  '* 

—  *«  A  tree,  and  those  who  eat  its  ftiiiu^'  will  dn- 
tinguish  between  good  and  evil."  <*I  shall  net 
further  curse  for  the  sake  of  ^'^  man  **  (viii.  91)  — 
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•timof^h  the  nn'  3f  nan.*'  **To  the  ]|[round 
iatH  noi  be  forgivBn  the  blood  ^  tbed  upon  U** 
(Stun.  xszT.  33)  —  ^  the  innocent  ^  blood." 

23.  For  the  sake  of  avoiding  similes,  roetonyna- 
ioil  and  alkgorioal  passages,  too  difficult  for  the 
aomptebensiop  of  the  niultitade:  e,  g,  **  Thjr  seed 
She  the  duit  of  the  earth"  (Ueu.  xiii.  16)  — 
**  miiCbtj  '  aa  the  dost  of  the  earth.**  ^  I  am  too 
wiaU  fcr  aU  the  lienefits  "  (Gen.  xszii.  10)  —  ^*  My 
80od  deeds  «  are  small"  ««  And  the  lioxd  thy  God 
viU  cirsuiQdse  thy  heart  **  —  *«  the  folly  of  thy 
heart.'*/ 

24.  Kor  the  mke  of  elucidating  apparent  obscuri- 
tJM,  ebe.,  io  the  written  Iaw.  ^  Theraibrtf  shall  a 
jMUL  Itave  hia  fiiiher  and  his  mother  **  (G«i.  ii.  34) 
->  ••  the  home  *'  8  (not  leslly  his  parents).  **  lite 
iriU  of  liim  who  dwelletb  in  the  bush  *'  —  »  of  Him 
UiM  AweUaik  4u  heaven*  [whose  Shashinah  Is  in 
bu%ra],  and  who  revealed  Himself  in  the  bush  to 


25.  In  fiavor  of  the  <»al  Law  and  the  traditional 
expianationa  generally.  **  He  punishes  the  sins  of 
the  parents  on  their  childivn  **  (Ex.  xx.  6),  has  the 
idditiuii,  **wben  the  children  follow  the  sins  o( 
thrir  parents  **  (comp.  Es.  xviii.  19).  ^  llie  right- 
«ius  and  the  just  ye  shall  not  kill  '*  (Ex.  xxiii.  7) 
~  *•  H0  i^o  has  left  the  tribunal  as  innocent,  thou 
ihalt  not  kill  him,'*  t.  e.,  according  to  the  Halacha, 
he  is  not  to  be  arraigned  again  for  the  same  crime. 
•*Uoorpoeto'*  (tneMsoth)  (Deut  n.  9)  —  *<  And 
thou  shalt  write  them  .  .  .  and  affix  them  upon 
the  posta,**  ete. 

(D.)  Alteration  of  language  and  meaning. 

96.  In  honor  of  the  Divine  Being,  to  avoid 
apparent  multiplicity  or  a  Ukencas.  **  Behold  man 
will  be  like  one  of  ns,  knowing  good  and  evil  '* 
(On.  iii.  32)  —  **  He  will  be  the  only  one  in  the 
«roHd>  to  know  good  and  evil.*'  *'  For  who  is  a 
(jod  in  heavai  and  on  earth  who  could  do  like  thy 
deeds  and  powers?  *'  (Deut  iii.  34)  —  "  Thou  art 
God,  thy  Divine  Presence  (Shechinah)  is  in  heaven'^ 
shore,  and  reigns  on  earth  below,  and  thef^  is  none 
who  does  like  unto  thy  deeds,"  etc. 

27.  Alteration  of  epithets  employed  of  God. 
**  .\nd  before  thee  shall  I  hide  myself**  <  (Gen.  iv. 
14)  —  **  And  before  thee  it  is  not  possible  to  hide.**  "• 
**'  This  is  roy  God  and  I  will  praise  "  Him,  the  God 
ef  my  father  and  I  will  extol «  Him  '*  (Ex.  xv.  3) 
~u  Xhis  is  roy  God,  and  1  will  build  Him  a  sanc- 
laary;J>  the  God  of  my  fathers,  and  I  will  pray 
before  Him.**  9  «•  Iq  one  moment  I  shall  go  up  in 
thy  midst  and  annihilate  thee  **  — • "  For  one  hour 
win  I  take  away  my  mi^caty  r  from  among  thee  '* 
(since  no  evil  can  ooaie  firom  above). 

S8.  For  the  ennobluig  of  the  sense.  **  Great  is 
Jehovah  above  all  gods  "—**  Great  is  Gkxi,  and 
Ihare  b  no  othei  god  beside  Him.**  **  Send  through 
«m  whom  thou  wilt  send  **  (Ex.  iv.  13) —"  thnragh 
» im  who  is  worthy  to  be  sent.** 

3D.  In  hmior  oi  the  natkm  and  its  ancestors. 
»  An  J  the  souls  they  made*  in  Haran '  ((jen.  xii. 
S) — Kths  aoub  thisj  made  subject  to  the  Dirine 
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Taw  <  in  Haran.**  '*  And  Isaac  brought  her  into 
the  tent  of  his  moUier  Sarah  **  (Gen.  xxiv.  07)  — 
^  And  lo  righteous  were  her  worlcs,"  like  the  work, 
of  his  mother  8aiah.*'  '» And  he  bent  his  shouldec 
to  bear,  and  he  liecame  a  tributary  servant  **  (Gen 
xlix.  15)  —  ^  And  he  will  conquer  the  cities  of  the 
nations  and  destroy  tiieir  dwelling  places,  and  those 
that  will  remain  there  will  serve  him  and  pay 
tribute  to  him.**  '*  People,  foolish  and  not  wise  *' 
(Deut.  xxxii.  6)  —  '*  People  who  has  received  tlM 
Law  and  has  not  become  wise.** ' 

30.  Explanatory  of  tropical  and  metonymical 
phrases.  "  And  besides  thee  no  man  shall  raise  his 
hand  and  his  foot  in  the  whole  land  of  l*^ypt  '* 
(iieu.  xli.  44)  —  >*  There  shall  not  a  man  raise  hti 
hand  to  seixe  a  weapon,  and  his  foot  to  ride  on  a 
horse.'* 

31.  To  ennoble  or  improve  the  language.  *«OQhts 
of  skin**  (Gen.  iii.  21)  — ««  Garments  of  honor  • 
on  the  skin  of  their  flesh."  »*  'iliy  two  daughters 
who  are  found  with  thee  **  (Gen.  xix.  15)  —  *«  who 
were  found  foithfol  with  thee.**  **May  Reuben 
live  and  not  die  "  (Deut.  xxxiii  6)  —  '*  May  Keuben 
livi*  \\\  the  ewrlasting  life.'* 

llie  foregoing  examples  will,  we  trust,  be  fomid 
to  bear  out  sufficiently  the  judgment  given  above 
on  this  Targum.  In  spite  of  its  many  and  im- 
portant discrepancies,  it  never  for  one  moment 
ibi^ets  its  aim  of  being  a  clear,  though  free,  trans- 
lation for  the  pei*ple^  and  nothing  more.  Wher- 
ever it  deviates  from  the  literalness  of  the  text, 
such  a  course,  in  its  case,  is  fully  justified  —  nay, 
necessitated  —  either  by  the  obscurity  of  the  pas- 
sage, or  the  wrong  construction  that  naiturally 
would  1)0  put  upon  its  wording  by  the  multitude. 
The  explanations  given  agree  either  with  the  rttX 
sense,  or  develop  the  current  tradition  supposed  to 
underlie  it  The  specimens  adduced  by  other  in- 
vestigators, however  difierently  classified  or  ex- 
plained, are  easily  brought  under  the  foregoing 
heads.  They  one  and  all  tend  to  prove  thai 
Onkelos,  whatever  the  objections  against  singli^ 
instances,  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  thor- 
oughly competent  interpreters.  A  few  instances 
only  —  and  they  are  very  few  indeed  —  may  be 
adduced,  where  even  Onicelos,  as  it  would  appear, 
»*dormitat**  Far  be  it  from  us  for  one  moment* 
to  depreciate,  as  has  been  done,  the  mfiuitely  supe- 
rior knowledge  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldes 
Idfoms  on  the  part  of  tlie  writers  and  editors  of 
our  document,  or  to  attribute  their  discrepancies' 
from  modem  translations  to  ignorance.  They 
drank  lix>m  the  fullness  of  a  highly  valuaUe  tra- 
ditional exegesis,  as  fresh  and  vigorous  in  their* 
days  as  the  Hebrew  language  itself  still  was  in  the 
circles  of  the  wise,  the  academies  and  sdioola ' 
But  we  have  this  advantage,  that  words  which 
then'weie  obsolete,  and  whose  meaning  was  known 
no  longer  —  only  guessed  at  —  are  to  us  fomiliar 
by  the  numerous  progeny  they  have  produced  \m 
cognate  idioms,  known  to  us  through  the  mighty 
spread  of  linguistic  science  in  our  days;  and  if  wi 
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tn  not  tided  by  •  <rtdttional  exegesis  handed 
down  within  and  without  'he  schools,  perhaps  evts 
nnce  the  days  of  the  fnntiing  of  the  document 
Itself,  neither  are  we  prejudiced  and  fettered  by  it. 
Whaterer  may  be  implied  and  hidden  in  a  vene 
X  word,  we  have  no  reason  to  translate  it  accord- 
ingly, and,  for  the  attuning  of  this  purpose,  to 
overstrain  the  powers  of  the  roots.  Among  such 
imall  shortcomings  of  our  translator  may  be  men- 
fcioued  tliat  be  appears  to  hare  erroneously  derived 

nSCZ?    (Gen.  iv.  7)  fixmi   KU73;  that   PHD^^ 

(XX.  6)  is  by  him  rendered    DnS'tH;   T^2M 

(G«n.  xli.  43)  by  M^cb  S3H;  l^V)  (Deut 

xxiv.  5)  *T9^t  <^^  ^®  ^'^^^  Comp.  however  the 
Commeutaton  on  these  passages. 

The  bulk  of  the  passages  generally  adduced  as 
proofs  of  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  Onkdos 
have  to  a  great  part  been  shown  in  the  course  of 
the  foregoing  specimens  to  be  intentional  deviar 
tions;  many  other  passages  not  mentioned  merely 
instance  the  want  of  kuuwledge  on  the  part  of  his 
eritics. 

Some  places,  again,  exhibit  that  blending  of  two 
distinct  translations,  of  which  we  have  spoken ;  the 
catchword  being  apparently  taken  in  two  different 
senses.  Thus  (kn.  xxii.  13,  where  he  transbttes: 
^  And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes  after  these,  and 
behold  there  was  a  ram;  **  he  has  not  " in  his  per- 
plexity "  mistranslated  IHK  for  "IHS,  but  he  has 

only  placed  for  the  sake  of  clearness  Um  "^HK 
after  the  verb  (he  saw),  instead  of  the  noun  (ram); 

and  the  KIH,  which  is  moreover  wanting  in  some 

texts,  has  been  added,  not  as  a  translation  of  "^PTH 

or  iriH,  but  in  order  to  make  the  passage  mora 
kicid  stUl.  A  similar  instance  of  a  double  trans- 
lation is  found  in  Gen.  ix.  6:  **  Whosoever  sheds  a 
maii*s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  "  — 
rendered  «« Whosoever  sheds  the  blood  of  man,  by 
witnesses  through  the  sentence  of  the  Judges  shall 

bis  blood  be  shed;  **  QlhO,  by  man,  being  taken 
first  as  *«  witness,"  and  then  as  <*  judges.'* 

We  may  further  notue  the  occurrenoe  of  two 
Messianic  passages  in  this  Targum :  the  one,  Gen. 
xlix.  10,  Shiloh;  the  other.  Num.  xxiv.  17,  **so^ 
ti«:  "  both  rendered  »  Messiah.** 

A  fuller  idea  of  the  "genius**  of  Onkelos  as 
translator  and  as  paraphrast,  may  be  arrived  at 
from  the  specimens  subjoined  in  pp.  3418-3420. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  anything  like  a  mi- 
nute account  of  the  dialect  of  Onkelos  or  of  any 
other  Targum.  Regarding  the  linguistic  shades 
of  the  different  Tai^ms.  we  must  confine  ourselves 
JO  the  general  remark,  that  the  later  the  version, 
the  more  corrupt  and  adulterated  its  language. 
Iliree  dialects,  however,  are  chiefly  to  be  distin- 
fnished:  as  in  the  Aranuuc  idiom  in  general, 
which  in  contradistinction  to  the  Syriac,  or  Chris- 
tian Aramaic,  may  be  called  J  ud»o- Aramaic,  so 
•bo  in  tbe  difiEbmit  Taigums;  and  thmr  reoogni- 
ioo  b  a  material  aid  towards  fixing  the  place  of 
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their  origin;  although  we  most  wain  tlie  iwadci 
that  this  guidance  is  na';  always  to  be  reticd  iiposi. 
1.  The  Galilean  diakct,  known  and  spoken  of 
alr^y  hi  the  Talmud  as  the  one  whieh  mosi 
carelessly  confounds  its  sounds,  rowels  as  veil  ai 
consonants.  "The  Galileans  are  Dcgligeot  with 
respect  to  their  language,"  and  care  not  lor  gnuu- 
nuUical  forms  '*  ^  is  a  common  Mying  in  the  Gc- 
mara.     We  learn  that  they  did  not 


properly  between  B  and  P  (3,  S),  saying  Tapok 

instead  of  Tabula,  between  Ch  and  K  (D  and  P), 

>*7><iS  X**P*<"  ^  «^iof.  Far  less  ooold  they 
distinguish  between  the  various  gattorslii,  as  is 
cleverly  exemplified  in  the  storj  wha«  «  Jcdseaa 
asked  a  Galilean,  when  the  latter  wanted  to  buy  an 

nZ2H,  whether  he  meant  ^^   (vool),  or  "l&H 

(a  kmb),  or  '^^U  («iue),  or  *^br|  (an  ms). 
The  next  consequence  of  this  their  duregard  of 
the  gutturals  was,  that  they  often  threw  tbem  off" 
entirely  at  the  bi^inning  of  a  wordier  qplssresm. 
Aj^in  they  contracted,  or  rather  wedged  together, 
words  of  tiie  most  dissimilar  terminationa  uid  be- 
ginnings. By  confounding  the  vowels  like  the  eoo- 
sonants,  they  often  created  entirdy  new  words  and 

forms.  The  Mappik  H  (H)  became  Cb.  (somewhal 
similar  to  tlie  Scotch  pronunciation  of  the  initial 
H).  As  the  chief  reason  for  this  Galilean  eonfu- 
sion  of  tongues  (for  which  oomp.  Matt.  xrrL  73; 
Mark  xiv.  70)  may  be  assigned  the  increaeed  fr- 
'cility  of  intercourse  with  the  neighboring  natsoos 
owing  to  tiieir  northon  situation. 

S.  like  Samaritan  dialect,  a  mixture  of  nigat 
Hebrew  and  Aramnan,  in  accordance  with  the  origin 
of  the  people  itself.  Its  chief  chaiacteriBtics  «r 
the  frequent  use  of  the  Am  (which  not  only  stands 
for  other  gutturals,  but  is  even  used  as  inaitr 
Uctionis)^  the  commutation  of  the  gntturak  in 
general,  and  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  mute 

consonants  3  for  1,  p  for  3,  HI  for  p,  eto. 

8.  The  Judsmn  or  Jerusalem  dialeet  (compw 
Ned.  66  b)  scarcely  ever  pronounces  the  gnttnrals 
at  the  end  pn^rly,  often  throws  them  off  entirely. 
Jeshu&,  becomes  Jeshu  ;  8heba  —  Shit».  Many 
words  are  peculiar  to  this  dialect  alone.  The  a|^ 
peUations  of  "door,**«  **  light,'*  *  ♦♦  reward,** «  «te^ 
are  totally  different  from  those  used  in  the  other 
dialects.  Alt^g^^her  all  the  peeuliaritiea  of  pro- 
rindalism,  shortening  and  lengthening  of  «ww«b, 
idiomatic  phrases  and  words,  also  an  orthographj 
of  its  own,  generally  with  a  fuller  and  broader 
vqcaliftion,  are  noUceable  throughout  both  the 
Targums  and  the  Talmud  of  Jenuttlcm,  whieh,  for 
tlie  further  elucidation  of  this  point,  as  of  numj 
others,  have  as  yet  not  found  an  investigator. 

The  following  recognised  Greek  worda,  the  gr^ite 
part  of  which  also  occur  in  the  Talmml  and  Mid 
rash,  are  found  in  Onkelos;  £x.  xxviiL  Si5,  fi^pmlk 
Xos;-^  KX'  xxviii.  11,  yKv^i^  Gen.  xxnB.  17 
28i<^i}f;*  Lev.  xi.  30,  KvhjAriit^J  Kx.  xxviix.  U 
BpiKiat^  (Plin.  xxxvii.  68);  Ex.  xxxU.  11,  Kmf 
Xiy3^rioi, '  comp.  Pes.  der.  Kah.  xxxn.  (OsriMOi 
euli);  Dsut  xx.  SO,  x^f^^M^^  i^^*  ^ 
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El  uiri^  M,  XP^M^**  ^*>°>'  XV'SS,  Dent  xxii. 
12,  i^i0ir«8oir ;  ^  £k.  nz.  34,  icf<rrot ;  *>  Gen. 
xxzvh.  8S,  Xii^oy;^  Ez<  xziv-  16,  ^c(p0-os;*  Kx. 
nn.  6,  «^nn|;/Gen.  ▼!.  14,  WSpov  ;^  Ex.  xxriii. 
19^  jc^yxp^s*  (Plin.  zxxvii.  4).  To  these  nifty  be 
idded  ue  imreoogniMd  wmfUs*  (^  xxi.  18), 

XifijM^X^^^  or  XcjSp^x^  (^"-  ^^'  1^)>  ^- 
Tbe  nOowing  ihori  nileB  on  the  general  mode 

af  tnnaeribliig  the  Greek  letters  in  Aramaic  and 

STTiae  (Taiigiun,  Talmud,  Midrash,  etc),  maj  not 

be  out  of  pboe:  — 

r  bHbn  palatals,  pronoaneed  like  r,  beeomes  3. 

Z  is  nodered  hj  T. 

H  appMn  to  hare  oooaaiooally  assumed  the  pro- 

iiiiiiciatinn  of  a  eonaonant  (Digamma);  and  a  1 
is  iiiaeiled. 

e  is  n,  T  C).  But  this  rule,  even  making  al- 
Ipwinws  far  oomiptioiis,  does  not  alwayii  seem  to 
have  besQ  strictlj  observed. 

K  ia  py  aometiraes  3. 

M,  which  belbre  labials  stands  in  lieu  of  a  ir, 

beoomas  3  :  oocasiooallj  a  3  Is  inssrted  befiMe 
Sabiala  whan  it  ia  not  foood  in  the  Greek  woid. 

B,  generally  DD,  sometimes,  however,   t3  or 

SD. 

n  is   Dy  aometimes,  however,  it  is  softened 

kHo  3. 

p  is  soindfanes  altered  bto  v  or  X 

T  bwouisa  either  HH  or  *^n  at  the  beginning 
of  a  wonL 

2  either  D  or  T. 

The  tpirUut  atper^  whieh  hi  Greek  is  dropped  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  re^>pear8  again  sometimes 
(tfHTf^pM —  SanAedrin).    Even  the  lenk  is  repre- 

•ODted  sometimes  by  a  H  at  the  beginning  of  a 
vord  ;  sometimes,  however,  even  the  aq>er  is 
dropped. 

As  to  the  vowels  no  distinct  rule  is  to  be  bdd 
down,  owing  principally  to  the  original  want  of 
vmvel-poiots  in  our  texts. 

Before  double  consonants  at  the  beginning  of  a 

word  an  M  pnmtheiiam  ia  pfaMed,  so  aa  to  render 
Ike  ywmuueiation  caaier.  The  terminationa  are  fre* 
ifssntly  Hafanised:  thus  oi  ia  sometimsa  rendered 

by  the  termination  of  the  Masc.  PL  D\  etc. 

A  coriona  and  inatructire  comparison  may  be 
testitated,  between  this  mode  of  transeriptko  of 
be  Greek  letten  into  Hebrew,  and  that  of  the 
Gebnw  letters  into  Greek,  as  found  chiefly  in  the 


H  oomatlflMa  faiandible  (tpiriL  fen.),  *AafM^, 
'KAobwI;  aometimeB  andiUe  (aa  tpML  atpm'),  'A0' 
MfB,  'HA/off. 

3  SB  3:  ytfidiufi  sometimes  ^:  'Imtc/^C^^, 
wmetimes  w:  Toov,  sometiPiea  /i$i  Ztpau/tikf 
UKf  ■Pmetimea  it  ia  complscaly  ehanged  hito  ^: 
li^^M^  (S  Ghr.  zzvi.  6). 

«  (HO^)  QT^3  (MUi-  Imb.  £^.  485,  makas  it 
Vi«aa«) 


3=7:  r^/K«p,  sometimes  «:  A«4k,  soioellraea 

*T  =  5:  once  =  r  MerrpaiO  (Gen.  zxzvi.  99). 

n  =  M,  either  tpiriL  atp,  like  *Ofiof^  01 
Jipir.  Un,  like  'AjS/A. 

1  S3  V,  not  the  vowel,  but  our  v:  ''Eva,  Acv(i 
thus  alao  ou  (as  the  Greek  writers  often  express 
the  Latin  v  by  ov):  ^leo-frova:  aometimes  :s  jS: 
tafi^  ((}en.  xiv.  5);  sometimes  it  is  entirely  left 
out,  'Karl  for  Vashti. 

T  s=  ^,  sometimes  cr:  Im^ovKAp^  XaurfiU  rarely 
(:  Bai;(  (Gen.  xxii.  21). 

n,  often  entirely  omitted,  or  represented  by  a 

apir.  hn.  in  the  beginning,  or  the  reduplication  of 

the  vowel  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  the  word, 

8on>etimes8X'   X^;  sometimes  =3  «:  Td$9K 
(Gen.  xxu.  24). 

t9  =  r:  So^r:  sometimes  =  8:  ^oM  (Gen. 
X.  6);  or  0:  *E\i^a\i0  (2  Sam.  v.  16). 

*^  a  I:  *Ia«i6/9,  or  /  before  p  C^)  I  'Upa/iUa* 
Between  several  vowels  it  is  sometimes  entirel> 
omitted:  *Iimi5<L 

3  =  X  *  Xaraiir ;  sometimes  k  t  XafiaBcuU 
(Gen.  X.  7);  rarely  =  7:  ra^Bttptlfi. 

^P,  3,  *^  =  X,  r,  p  ;  but  they  are  often  found 
interohanged .  owing  perhaps  to  the  similarity  of 

the  Greek  letters.     3  is  aometimes  also  rendered  |i 
(see  above). 

D  «=  ;t,  sometimes  fit  StfipSB,  2*fi\d  (1  Cbr. 
i.  47). 

tt7  and  D  S3  «•:  3v/afi(r,  2ir«^,  S/r. 

7s=t/nr.  ien,:  'E^/M^r:  sometimes  s=  7  {£) 

Tofio^a;  sometimes  ics  *Apfi6K  (Gen.  zxilL  2) 

Q  ss  ^:  ^a\4y,  or  «-:  SoXto^. 

S  =3  o>:  2i5i(y;  sometimes  f :  OS(  (Gen.  z.  28  * 
Cod.  Alex.  "As;  xxii.  21,  "Ol^. 

p  33  jc:  Ba\(U;  sometimes  x*  Xrrrovpd;  alw 
a:  XcAcA. 

n  3=  0:  *ia^4$;  sometimes  r:  Tox^'* 

As  to  the  Bibk  Text  ftt>m  which  the  TuguK. 
waa  prc^Mred,  we  can  only  reiterate  that  we  hav«' 
no  certainty  whatever  on  this  head,  owing  to  tba^ 
extraordinarily  corrupt  state  of  our  Taigum  texta* 
Pages  upon  pages  of  Variants  have  been  gathersdi 
by  Gappellus,  Keonioott,  Buztorf,  De  BomI,  Ckt* 
icus,  Luzsatto,  and  others,  by  a  superficial  soDtf 
parison  of  a  few  copies  only,  and  thore  chiefly 
printed  once.  Whenever  the  very  numerous  MSSw 
shall  be  coUated,  then  the  learned  world  may  poa- 
sibly  come  to  certain  probable  conclusions  on  ik 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  broadly  speakings 
our  present  Masoretio  text  has  been  the  one  ftook 
which  the  Onk.  Version  was,  if  not  made,  yel 
edited,  at  all  events;  unless  we  assume  that  lata 
hands  hare  been  intentionally  busy  in  muiaaUy 
assimilating  toxt  and  translatkm.    Many  of  Um 
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inlsniMei  drawn  by  De  BmiI  and  otboi  from  tbe 
diaerepaiicies  of  the  vf/nkm  to  diserepMieiai  of  the 
otiKioal  from  the  Hmot.  text,  matt  oeedi  be  r»- 
leeted  if  Onkeloi*  method  and  phraieologyf  as  we 
bare  exhibited  it,  are  taken  into  oonilderatlon. 
Thus,  when  (Ex.  xxiv.  7)  «*  before  the  people  "  is 
found  in  Oiikelos,  while  our  Hebrew  text  reads 
**in  the  ears,'*  it  by  no  means  follows  that  Onkeloe 

read  ^3tK3 :  it  is  simply  his  way  of  explaining 
the  unusual  phrase,  to  which  he  remains  faithfUi 
throui^hout.  Or,  "  Lead  the  people  unto  Ikt  place 
(A.  v.)  of  which  I  hare  spoken  (Ex.  xxxii.  34),  is 

solely  OnkekM*  tnnslation  of  ^X0\^  ^H,  sciiL  the 

place,  and  no  DIpQ  need  be  coqjectured  as  hav- 
ing stood  in  ()nkek»*  copy;  as  also  (Ex.  ix.  7) 
his  additbn  «*  From  the  cattle  of  « tht  children  of* 

Ivael "  does  not  pnyre  a  ^33  to  have  stood  in 
hb  Codex. 

And  this  also  settles  (or  rather  leaves  unsettled), 
the  question  as  to  tbe  authenticity  of  the  targumic 
texts,  such  as  we  have  them.  Considering  that 
no  MS.  has  as  yet  been  ibund  older  than  at  most 
8U0  years,  even  the  caraful  comparison  of  all  those 
that  do  exist  woukl  not  much  further  our  knowl- 
edge. As  fiur  as  those  existing  are  oouoemed,  they 
teem  with  the  most  palpable  blunders,  —  not  to 
speak  of  variants,  owing  to  sheer  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  copyists ;  —  but  few  are  of  a  nature  dam- 
aging the  sense  materially.  The  circumstance 
tkat  text  and  Targum  were  often  placed  side  by 
side,  column  by  column,  must  have  bad  no  little 
share  in  tbe  incorrectness,  since  it  was  but  natural 
to  make  the  Targum  resemble  the  text  as  closely 
as  possible,  while  tbe  uature  of  its  material  diHer- 
enccs  was  often  unknown  to  the  scribe.  In  fact, 
the  accent  itself  was  made  to  fit  both  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Chaldee  wherever  a  larger  addition  did  not 
render  it  utterly  impoesible.  Thus  letters  are  in- 
serted, omitted,  thrust  in,  blotted  out,  erased,  in  an 
mfiuite  number  of  plsces.  But  the  diflerence  goes 
still  further.  In  some  Oodices  synonymous  terms 
are  ns  d   most  arbitrarily  as  it  would    appear: 

np-lH  and  KTIDIH  earth,  DIM  and  Ka73H 

man,   TVWA  and   ibnO   path,    T^^TX^   and 

D*n  vH,  Jehovah  and  Ek>him,  are  found  to  re- 
place each  other  indiscriminately.  In  some  In- 
stances, tbe  Hebrew  Codex  itself  hss,  to  add  to  the 
confusion,  been  emendated  fh>m  the  Targum. 

A  Masonih  has  been  written  on  0nkek)8,  with- 
out, however,  any  authority  being  inherent  in  It, 
and  without,  we  should  say,  much  value.  It  has 
never  been  printed,  nor,  as  fitf  as  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  is  there  any  MS.  now  to  lie  found 
hi  this  country,  or  in  any  of  the  public  libraries 
abroad.  What  has  beeome  of  Buxtorfs  copy, 
vhieh  he  intended  to  add  to  his  never  printed 
*  llabyk>nia  **  —  a  book  devoted  to  this  same  subject 
—  we  do  not  know.  Luzatto  has  lately  found  such 
a  '  Masorah  "  in  a  Pentateuch  MS.,  but  he  only 
mentions  some  variants  contained  in  it.  Its  title 
must  not  mislead  the  reader;  it  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  tht  Masorah  of  the  Bible,  but  is  a  re- 
sent work,  like  the  Mfttitrah  of  the  Tnlmud^  which 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Talmud  text 

The  MSS.  of  Onkdos  are  extant  in  great  num- 
Isn  —  a  circumstance  easily  explained  by  the  in- 
fanctlon  that  it  shouM  bo  read  every  Sid>bath  at 
iaiae.  if  not  in  the  synagogue.     The  BodUan  has 


isas. 


from  the 


ft,  the  British  Mnseam  i,  Viatm  e,  Ao^sboig  1. 
Nursmberg  8,  Altdorf  1,  Carlsniha  i,  StirttgHt  8 
Eiftnt  8,  Dresden  1,  Leipdc  1,  Jena  1,  Dtmmu  1 
Heknstadt  2,  Berlin  4,  Breshui  1,  Brog  1,  Hmgesm 
buig  1,  Hambuig  7,  Copenhagen  i,  Upsala  I 
Amsterdam  1,  Pkris  8,  Molshdm  1,  Voiiee  6 
Turin  2,  Milan  4,  Leghorn  1,  Sisnna  1,  G«Ma  1 
Fkrenee  5,  Bokigna  2,  Padua  1,  "Mesta  9,  Ptena 
about  40,  Rome  18  more  or  less  tnrmrhir  Codd. 
oontaining  Onkelos. 

Hditio  Piincept,  Bokgna  1482,  foL  (Afar.  b. 
Ch^im)  with  Hebr.  Text  and  BmU.  LbIv  Edd. 
Soria  1490,  Lisbon  1481,  Constantinople  1505: 
from  these  were  taken  the  texts  in  the  Comphitan- 
sian  (1517)  and  the  Yeoiee  (Bombcfg)  Poljglotta 
(1518,  1520,  1547-48),  and  Butoif  a  Rabfasaaeal 
Bible  (1619).  This  was  foUowed  by  tiw  Pteis 
Polygbtt  (1645),  and  Waltou*s  (1657).  A  recent 
and  much  emendated  editkm  dates  Wil 

Of  the  extraordinary  similarity  beti 
and  the  Samaritan  version  vre  have 
Samamtan  Prntatrdch  [p.  2818].' 
will  be  found  a  specimen  of  both,  taJken 
Bartierini  Codex.  Many  more  pointa  eonneeted 
with  Onkdos  and  his  influence  upon  later  faenae- 
neutloa  and  exegesis,  as  well  as  his  reblson  to  csr^ 
lier  or  kter  versions,  we  have  no  spaee  to  cnlaige 
upon,  desirable  as  an  investigation  of  these  pointa 
might  be.  We  have,  indeed,  only  been  indoeed  to 
dwdl  so  kmg  upon  this  single  Targum,  beeanae  in 
the  first  instance  a  great  deal  that  haa  been  aaid 
here  will,  tmttatU  nudtmdU^  hold  good  also  for  the 
other  Targums ;  and  further,  because  Onkeloe  is 
thbChaldkk  tbrsiok  jcnr'  i^oxh',  vfaile,  fton 
Jonathan  downwards,  we  more  ma  man  leave  the 
province  of  Version  and  gradually  arrive  from  Ftea- 
phrsse  to  Midrssh-Usg^ah.  We  ehall  therefan 
not  enter  at  any  length  into  theee,  but  conAne  our- 
selves ohiefly  to  main  results. 

II.   TaBQUM  on  THB   PBOPHBia, 

Namely,  Joahua,  Judgea,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah. 
Jeremiah,  Esekicl,  and  the  twdve  Minor  Ph>pheta 
~^  called  Taruitm  op  Jokathak  bbit  Uzbiki. 

Next  in  time  and  importance  to  Onketoa  on  the 
Pentateuch  stands  the  Taigum  on  the  Prophets, 
which  in  our  printed  Edd.  and  MSS.  —  none  older, 
we  repeat  it,  than  about  600  years  —  is  ascribed  to 
Jonathan  ben  Uasiel,  of  whom  the  Talmud  contains 
the  foUowing  statemente  :  (1.)  ••Eightjr  diedplBa 
had  HiUd  the  £Uer,  thirty  of  whom  wen  weethy 
that  the  Sbeehtnah  (Divine  M^iesty)  shouU  net 
upon  them,  as  it  did  upon  Moses  our  Lord;  peaee 
be  upon  him.  Thirty  of  them  were  worthy  that 
the  sun  should  stand  still  at  their  bidding  «  H  did 
at  that  of  Joshua  ben  Nun.  Twenty  were  of  in- 
termediate worth.  Tbe  greatest  of  them  all  wsa 
Jonathan  ben  Uasiel,  the  least  R.  Johanaa  bos 
Saocai;  and  it  was  said  of  R.  Johanan  bb  Mareai, 
that  he  leA  not  (uninvestigated)  the  BMa,  the 
Mishna,  tbe  (Semara,  the  Hahehahs,  the  Hi«g»- 
dahs,  the  subtleties  of  the  Law,  and  the  enbdeties 
of  the  Sofarim  ....  ;  the  easy  things  and  the 
difBcult  things  [tmm  the  moot  awfii'  Divine  mya- 
teries  to  the  common  popular  preverfae]  ....  If 
this  b  said  of  the  Isaat  of  them,  what  is  to  be  sMd 
of  the  greatest,  i.  e.  Jonathan  b.  Uanel?**  (Bah. 
Bath.  134  a;  eomp.  Suec.  i8  a.)  (8.)  A  second 
passage  (see  Onkeloe)  referring  nkore  esperiaHy  tc 
our  present  sul^ject,  reads  as  follows:  *•  Tlte  Tar- 
gum of  Onkek>s  was  made  by  Onkelos  tlie  Kroea 
lyte  from  the  mouth  of  R.  EUeser  ard  F  Jehoehua 
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ifBd  that  of  Uw  PkoplMte  by  Jonathan  b.  VtM 
hmt  the  OMWth  of  Haggai,  Zeehariah,  and  Mala- 
ehL  And  in  that  boor  waa  the  land  of  Ivael 
ihahn  time  hnndnd  pafaianga.  ....  And  a 
fdaa  vaa  hevd,  MTia?)  *  Who  ]a  thb  who  haa  n- 
vnled  my  aeeKta  unto  the  tona  of  man?*  Up 
raaa  Jonathan  ben  Unlel  and  said  :  *  It  is  I  who 
hafo  lemehi]  thy  KcieCa  to  the  sons  of  man.  .  .  . 
fint  it  ii  knoirn  and  wvealed  bafora  Thea,  that  not 
fcr  my  h<»or  haire  I  done  it,  nor  for  tha  honor  of 
my  ftlher'a  hooae,  bat  for  thine  honor;  that  the 
diapatea  may  oaate  in  larael/  ....  And  he  ftir- 
tbar  deaired  to  reveal  the  Taigum  to  the  Hagiog- 
lapha,  when  a  voice  waa  heard :  *  Enough.*  And 
why?  — beoaoae  the  day  of  the  Menlah  to  revealed 
tiMKiB  (Meg.  8  a).**  Wonderfhl  to  relate,  the  sole 
■nd  eieliiaive  anthofity  for  the  goneral  belief  in  tiie 
BBthorahip  of  Jonathan  b.  Uanel,  is  this  seeoiid 
Hagpdiatie  paaaage  excfattiTely;  which,  if  it  do« 
meu  anything,  doea  at  all  events  not  mean  our 
Tafj^nin,  wliich  is  found  motiniing  over  the  **  Tem- 
ple in  mina,*'  full  of  invectives  a^nst  Rome  (Sam. 
iL  5;  Is.  zxxir.  9,  Ac,  Ac.),  mentioning  Armillus 
(b.  z.  4)  (the  Antichrist),  (Jennania  {l\*.  zxxviii. 
S):  not  to  dwell  upon  the  thousand  and  one  other 
■ntemal  and  external  evidences  against  a  date  ante- 
rior to  the  Christian  era.  If  interpobitioiis  must 
be  asBomed,  —  and  indeed  Kasbi  speaks  ahmdy  of 
corraptiooa  in  hia  MSS.  —  such  solitary  additions 
sra  at  all  events  a  very  difibreiit  thing  ftom  a 
vholeaale  aystem  of  intentional  and  minute  inter- 
polation thronghont  the  bulky  work.  But  what 
ia  aUll  more  extraordinaiy,  this  belief—-  k>ng  and 
partly  still  npheU  moat  reverentially  against  all 
iiflbnlties  —  is  completely  modem:  that  is,  not 
i^ider  than  at  moot  600  yeara  (the  date  of  our  oU- 
sst  Taigum  MSS.)«  and  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  real  and  genuine  sources:  the  Talmud,  the 
Mklrash,  the  Babytonian  Schools,  and  every  an- 
thil^ty  down  to  Hal  Gaon  (19th  cent.).  Fre- 
luently  qnoted  as  this  Taigum  is  in  the  ancient 
works,  it  ia  never  once  qu(^  as  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan.  But  it  ia  invariably  Introduo^  with 
the  finmula  :  ^  R.  Joseph  a  (bar  Chama,  the 
Blind,  enphemistieally  called  the  cleareighted,  the 
veO-known  Presklentof  Pumbadttha  in  BabykmU, 
who  aueoeeded  Rabba  in  319  a.  d)  says,'*  etc. 
(Moed  Katim  96  n,  Pesaeh.  68  a,  Sanh.  94  b). 
TaJee  even  it  is  quoted  in  Joseph's  name,  and  with 
the  addition,  «*  Without  the  Taigum  to  this  verse 
(doe  to  him)  we  could  not  undentand  it."  This 
is  the  simple  state  of  the  case:  and  fipr  mora  than 
two  hundnd  years  critics  have  lavished  all  their 
aoomen  to  defend  what  never  had  any  real  exist- 
SDce,  er  at  best  owed  its  apparent  existence  to  a 
(nading  added  by  a  superficial  scribe. 

Hie  date  whioh  the  Tahnud  thus  in  reality 
■BMgns  to  our  Tsi*gum  fidiy  coincides  with  our 
fonner  eondusionf  as  to  the  date  of  written  Tar* 
game  in  general.  And  if  we  may  gather  thus 
ameh  ftom  the  legend  that  to  write  down  the  1  ar- 
gum  to  the  Prophets  was  considered  a  much  boMcr 
■ndeftaUng  —  and  one  to  which  still  more  reluot- 
aotly  leave  waa  given  —  than  a  Targum  on  the 
Pentateuch,  we  alwll  not  be  fiur  wrong  In  ptadng 
lUf  Taignm  aome  time,  although  not  k>ng,  after 
Ottkeloa,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century ; 
-the  latter  yean  of  R.  Joseph,  who  it  is  saM, 
ipM  hiaiaalf  ehitfy  with  the  Taigum  when  he 
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had  become  blind.  The  reason  given  for  that  ra* 
Inctance  is,  ahhoogh  hyperbdically  expressed,  per> 
feetly  dear :  •«  Hie  Tiaif^m  on  the  F*n>phets  revealed 
the  secrets  ** —  that  is,  it  allowed  ftee  scope  to  the 
wikiest  fontasy  to  run  riot  upon  the  prophetic  pae- 
sages  <~  tempting  through  their  veiy  oboourity,  — 
and  to  utttt"  expknatlona  and  interpr^tiona  rela- 
tive to  present  events,  and  oracles  of  its  own  for 
future  times,  which  might  be  ftaoght  with  grave 
dangera  in  more  than  one  respect.  The  Targum 
on  the  Pentateuch  (permitted  to  be  committed  to 
writing,  Meg.  8  n ;  Kidd.  69  a)  could  not  but  be, 
even  in  its  written  Ibrm,  more  sober,  more  dignified, 
more  within  the  bounds  of  fixed  and  well-known 
traditions,  than  any  other  Targum;  since  it  had 
orlE;inally  been  read  publicly,  and  been  checked  by 
the  congregation  as  well  as  the  authorities  present; 
—  as  we  have  endeavored  to  explain  in  the  Inln^ 
duction.  There  is  no  proof,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
more  than  fragments  from  the  Prophds  baring 
erer  been  read  and  transhited  in  the  synagogue. 
Whether,  however,  R.  Joseph  waa  more  thaii  the 
redactor  of  this  the  second  part  of  the  Bible- 
Targum,  which  was  originated  in  Palestine,  and 
was  reduced  to  its  final  shape  in  Babylon,  we  can- 
not detornine.  He  may  periiapa  hare  made  con* 
siderable  additions  of  his  own,  by  filling  up  gape 
or  rating  wrong  versions  of  some  parts.  So 
much  seems  certain,  that  the  schoolmen  of  his 
Academy  were  the  oolleetora  and  revisers,  and  he 
gave  it  Uiat  stamp  of  unity  which  it  now  possesses, 
spite  of  the  occasional  di£%renoe  of  style :  adapted 
simply  to  the  variegated  hues  and  dictions  of  its 
manifold  Biblical  originals. 

But  we  do  not  mean  to  r^ect  in  the  main  either 
of  the  TaJmudical  passagee  quoted.  We  bdieve 
that  there  was  such  a  man  as  Jonathan  b.  Uastel, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  pupils  of  Hillel, 
and  also  that  he  did  translate,  either  privately  or 
publicly,  parts  of  the  prophetical  books;  chiefly,  we 
should  say,  in  a  mystical  manner.  And  so  staii- 
ling  were  his  interpretations  —  borne  aloft  by  Us 
hi^h  fiame — that  who  but  prophets  themselves 
could  have  revealed  them  to  him  ?  And,  going  a 
step  further,  who  could  reveal  prophetic  allegories 
and  mysteries  of  nil  the  prophetic  books,  but  thoea 
who,  themselves  the  Ust  in  the  list,  had  the  whole 
body  of  sacred  oracles  before  them  ?  lliis  appears 
to  US  the  only  rational  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  &ets:  as  they  stand,  not  as  they  are  imagined. 
That  nothing  aare  a  few  snatches  of  this  nriffimu 
paraphrase  or  Midrash  could  be  embodied  in  our 
Targum,  we  need  not  urge.  Tet  for  these  even  we 
hare  no  pno(.  Zuna,  the  faeih  prineept  of  Tar- 
gumic  as  well  as  Mldnshio  investigation,  who.  a« 
late  as  1830  {GoOetd.  Kor^r.),  still  believed  him- 
self  in  the  modem  notion  of  Jonathan*s  authorehip 
(**  first  half  of  fint  century,  a.  o.**),  now  ntteily 
rejects  the  notion  of  **  our  possessing  anythinf/  ol 
Jonathan  ben  Uiziel**  (Geiger*s  Zeitschr.  1*837. 
p.  950). 

Lees  conservatire  than  our  vlow,  however,  are 
the  views  of  the  modem  school  (Rappoport,  TiUa- 
EAtto,  Frankel,  Geiger,  I.«vy,  Bauer,  Jahn,  Ber 
tholdt,  Levysobn,  etc.),  who  not  only  r^ect  the  an- 
thorehip  of  Jonathan,  but  also  utterly  deny  that 
there  waa  any  ground  whatsoever  for  assigning  a 
Targum  to  him,  aa  la  done  hi  the  Talmud.  The 
passage,  they  say  *8  not  older,  but  younger  than 
our  Targum,  and  m  fkd  does  ap]:Jy,  emrnw  osly  ol 
course,  to  this,  and  to  no  other  work  of  a  similst 
kind.    The  popuhr  cry  for  a  great  •*  name^  ofOM 
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»fafah  to  bang  **  ^  in  Talmiidittl  phtMwlpgy  — 
■II  that  ii  dMriahid  tnd  ▼encratad,  and  the  wiah  of 
thoae  eagw  to  impart  to  this  Venion  a  lasting  au- 
thority, fovnd  in  Jonathan  tbo  moat  fitting  person 
to  Ikthv  it  upon.  Was  be  not  tba  gnatott  of  the 
great,  ••  who  had  been  dosted  with  the  dnst  of  H  U- 
W'e  feet?  **  He  wae  the  wiaeet  of  the  wiee,  the 
one  meet  imbued  with  knowledge  human  and  dU 
vine,  of  aU  thoee  eighty,  the  leaat  of  whom  waa 
worthy  that  the  fun  ahould  iUy  its  ooune  at  his 
bidding.  Nay,  sneh  wen  the  ibines  <■  that  arodo 
from  bis  glowing  spirit,  says  the  hyperbolie  Hag- 
gadah,  that  ••  when  be  etndied  in  the  Law,  the  fsry 
bbds  that  flew  of«r  him  in  the  air,  were  eonaomed 
by  &n"  (titifXpAw^— not,  aa  Undao,  in  the 
pnAee  to  bie  Aruch,  apokgeCioally  tnmslates,  6e- 
mme  Serttpitg),  At  the  same  time  we  readily 
grant  that  we  see  no  reason  why  the  great  Hillel 
himself,  or  any  other  mueh  earlier  and  equally  emi 
nent  Master  of  the  Law,  one  of  the  Soferim  parhapa, 
should  not  bsTo  been  find  upon. 

Another  suggestion,  firet  broaebed  hj  Drasins, 
snd  long  eiploded,  baa  reeently  been  revived  under 
a  somewhat  modified  form.  Jonathan  (Godgiven), 
Dnisius  said,  was  none  else  but  Theodotaon  (God- 
given),  the  seeoiid  Greek  tranelator  of  the  Bible 
after  the  I<XX.,  who  bad  beoome  a  Jewish  proa- 
slyte.  Considering  that  the  latter  lived  under 
G6mmodn«  H.,  and  the  fiDrmer  at  the  time  of 
Chfist;  that  the  latter  is  said  to  have  traiislatod 
the  Prophets  only  (neither  the  Pentateuch,  nor 
the  Uagiogrupba),  while  the  former  transbtod  tlie 
whoU  Bible;  that  Jonathan  translated  into  Ara- 
maie  and  Theodotioii  into  Greek,  —  not  to  mention 
the  fiwt  that  Tbeodotk>n  was,  to  say  the  least,  a 
net  very  competent  transUtor,  sinoe  t^ignonmoe 
or  negligence  **  (MontAuioon,  Prtf,  to  Htxfipla), 
or  both,  must  needs  be  laid  at  the  door  of  a  trane- 
lator, who,  when  in  diffleuhiea,  simply  transeribes 
the  bard  Hebrew  worda  into  Greek  charaeters, 
without  troubling  himself  any  ftirther; «  wliile  the 
mastery  over  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic 
displayed  in  the  Jonathanio  Versum  are  astound* 
ing:  —conskiering  all  this,  we  need  not  like  Wal- 
ton ask  eanatieally,  why  Jonathan  ben  Uzsiel 
sboukl  not  rather  be  identified  with  the  Emperor 
rheodoeius,  vrlioss  name  also  is  *«  Godgiven;  "  — 
jut  dismiss  the  suggestion  as  Carpcov  h>ng  since 
dismissed  it.  We  are, however,  toU  now  (L<nsaatto, 
Qeiger,  eto.),  that  as  the  Babylonian  Targum  on 
the  Fentateueh  was  called  a  Targum  "in  the 
manner  of  AquiU  or  Onkefes,**  i.  e.  of  sterimg 
value,  eo  also  the  continuation  of  the  Babylonian 
IVognm,  wbieb  embraeed  the  Propbeta,  wae  catted 
a  Taigum  »<in  the  manner  of  Tbeoidotion '' » 
Jonathan;  and  by  a  fiirther  streteh,  Jonathan- 
llieodotion  became  the  Jouathan  b^  UaaieL  We 
cannot  but  diaagree  with  this  hypothesis  also  — 
bassd  on  neat  to  nothing,  and  carried  to  more 
than  the  usual  length  of  speenlatbn.  While  Akyla 
H  quoted  continually  in  the  Tabnnd,  and  ia  do- 
scrvfilty  one  of  the  best  known  and  beat  bebved 
ehaneten,  every  trait  and  ineklent  of  whose  per- 
sonal history  is  toU  even  twice  over,  not  the  sligbt- 
sit  traea  of  snoh  a  penon  aa  Theodotion  is  to 
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he  found  anywhsm  in  the  TatomHcai 
What,  again,  was  it  that  could  hni 
tranaeendent  a  hmefor  hJatraiisiartrn  —d 
that  a  Version  put  into  the  mawtba  nf  tlm  vat) 
propbaU  shMdd  he  called  after  bia^ 
that  the  people  shouU  llko  ii**t— » 
which  waa,  in  foot,  deservedly  onkawwii, 
eriy  spMUng,  no  ttanslatioo  at  att.  li 
WW  learn,  a  kind  of  private  ewMndateaB  of 
UCX.  passagea,  oltjcdionakle  to  tha 
in  their  then  conwpted  state.  It  wm  oiUy  the 
book  of  Daniel  which  waa  ratainad  frwoi  Tha»- 
dotion'a  pen,  becansa  hi  thk  book  tiw  LXX.  had 
become  pact  correction.  If,  noteower..  Cow  inten- 
tion wae  •*  to  give  the  peopia  a  Habaev  for  n  Gicck 
name,  becaoee  the  hitter  mighteoand  too 
it  was  an  enttrsly  gratuitoos  ona. 
abound  in  the  TUmud,  and 
ning  with  Then  like  Theodonia  aiw  to  bo 
there. 

On  the  other  hand,  thec|iiaion  baa 
that  this  'Hugnm  was  a  post-l^sfanndioal  prodos 
thm,  bdonging  to  the  7tb  or  8th  ceoL  A.  d.  For 
thie  point  we  need  only  refer  to  the  Talnradiaal 
qnotatkms  from  it.  And  when  wo  fnither  add, 
that  Jo.  Morinua,  a  man  aa  coniyicoowa  by  his 
want  of  knowledge  as  by  hie  meet  lodierows  attselB 
upon  all  thatiras  '•Jewish"  or  '•  Frotestani *^  (it 
waa  h^  e.  ^.  who  wished  to  eeo  the  "foffEed** 
Maeoretic  Code  conoeted  foam  the  Somnritan  Pee- 
tateucb,  q,  v.),  is  tha  chief,  and  aimoat  only,  de- 
fender of  thia  theory,  we  have  said  enough.  On 
the  other  theory  of  there  being  more  than  one 
author  to  our  Tmtam  (Kiehhom,  Ucrtholdtt  De 
Wetto),  eonbatod  fiereely  by  Geeenioa,  Hovenick, 
and  others,  we  need  not  further  enhwge,  aftei 
we  havo  abeady  said.  It  certainly  ia  tbo 
not  of  one,  or  of  two»  but  of  twenty,  of  fiflj  and 
more  lletoigemanfan,  Haggadista,  and  HabdWala. 
The  edition,  however,  we  repeat  it  adviaedly,  baa 
tbenndeniablt  stamp  of  one  master-mind ;  and  ita 
Individwd  vroridnga,  its  manner  and  prcoliarity  are 
indelibly  imprseaed  upon  the  whole  labor  ftoen  the 
fint  page  to  the  last^  Soch,  we  hold,  moai  be  tke 
impression  upon  every  attentive  reader;  man  ospe- 
dally,  if  he  JudWoosly  dfotii^nkhsa  bcfoen  the 
fint  and  the  last  propheta.  That  ia  tba  bialaiieal 
rektions  of  the  farmer,  the  Vcrsioo  most  bo,  en 
the  wliole,  more  aoeoiato  and  ekiae  (althoi^  here 
too,  aa  we  shall  show,  Haggadah  often  tnkce  the 
reins  out  of  the  Meturgeman'a  or  oditor*a  hands  K 
wbUe  to  tha  obaeurer  Orseks  of  tho  laltv  the 
Midiash  raigne  supreme— is  eaaetly  what  tbe  hia- 
toiy  of  Tar^miic  devefepOMOt  lends  na  to 

And  with  this  wo  havo  pohitad  ooi  tba 
character  of  the  Taignm  ui 
GndoaUy,  psrceptiMy  abnoat,  tlia  tianetoiian  bo 
eomes  the  rpdyiffia,  a  frune,  ea  to  speak,  of  alo> 
gory,  parable,  myth,  tab,  and  oddly  mashed  hio- 
tory  — -snch  as  ipb  ars  wont  to  sea  m  Talnod  and 
Mklraah,  written  under  the  bfoody  ceneonUp  of 
Esao-Romet  interepereed  with  some  lyrical  pJame 
of  rare  poetical  vahw.  It  beoomas,  in  ahost,  tiki 
the  Haggadah,  a  whale  system  of  eaatero  phantaa- 
magoiias  whirlii«  round  tha  son  of  tho  Uoly  Woeo 

by  way  of  emendation  i  Lev.   xUL  6,   nTTCDO 

vmH^',  Md.  nHtr,  a#;  Lsr.  xriiL  a»  bar 
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jf  Iht  ter.  T«l,  it  te  almiTi  mpm*  of  being  a 
II  TCtnnis  to  ita  vine  after  long 
in  BMi  lo  DO  pwoaptiUo  eonnaeUoe 
vilh  ii.  JSmn  fa  the  midit  of  tbo  ftiU  swing  of 
faacj,  nimjed  to  and  fto  by  tbo  min  y  aumnte  of 
thwii^t  thMfc  aiiM  o«i  of  a  mglo  word,  aiMtebat 
af  Ibe  VHW  ftom  irbioh  the  fli^i  wm  Udm  will 
■wMmlj-  «pp«r  on  the  ■iirfiMO  liko  a  nAmd  or  a 
hafsola,  aliMriiig  that  in  nalit j  tbare  is  a  oonnso- 
liaa,  tho^  hidden  to  the  uninitUtod.  For  long 
pariods  again,  It  adlMRS  most  stricUy  to  its  text 
and  to  ita  verse,  and  transhtes  most  oouseientioualy 
and  cloaoly.  It  may  thus  fiuriy  be  deseribed  aa 
holding  in  point  of  interpratation  and  eDburgemout 
«r  the  text,  the  middJe  pkoe  betweao  Onkeloa,  who 
on^  ia  estnme  caaas  deviates  into  paraphrase,  and 
the  euhaeqiMBt  TKguma,  whose  oonnection  with 
(heir  testa  ia  freqnently  of  the  most  flighty  eharao- 
tv«  Sometimea  indeed  oar  IWgum  coineides  so 
vith  Onkelos,  —  being,  in  fhet,  of  one  and 
ottgin  and  growth,  and  a  mere  continii*- 
tien  end  completion  aa  it  wen  of  the  former  worlt, 
thai  thia  aimilarity  has  misled  critics  into  speoula- 
tions  of  the  priority  in  date  of  either  the  one  or 
the  oIlMr.  U&vemiek,  «.  0,  holds  -*  againat  Zuns 
—  thai  OniuBlos  oopied,  phgiariaed  in  feet,  Jona- 
than. Wedo  not  aae,  quite  apart  ikom  our  pboing 
Onkeioe  fint,  why  eitiier  ehoold  liave  used  the 
ithsr.  The  three  passi^os  (Judg.  ▼.  96  and  Dent. 
isiL  ft;  %  K.  ziT.  6  and  Dent  uir.  16;  Jer. 
ilviii.  45,  46  and  Num.  zd.  S8,  39)  generally 
adduced,  do  not  in  the  Srrt  place  exhibit  that  lit- 
eral dorenem  which  we  are  led  to  expect,  and  which 
■lone  eouid  be  called  <* copying;"  and  in  the 
■seend  place,  the  two  last  psswges  are  not,  as  we 
aho  thMight  we  eonld  infsr  from  the  words  of  the 
writsBs  en  either  side,  extraneoua  peiapbraatie  addi^. 
tkna,  hat  simply  the  eimikr  trenalations  of  similsr 
teste:  while  in  the  fint  pessege  Jonathan  only 
riiais  to  an  i^jonetion  conteined  in  the  Penta- 
laneb-««rad  quoted.  But  even  had  we  fiMind  such 
panphraatic  additions,  apparently  not  belonghig  to 
the  stth|ect,  we  should  have  aecountwd  lor  them  by 
aartain  traditions  —  the  common  property  of  tbie 
ehole  geoeratioii  —  being  raealled  by  a  certain 
wctd  or  phnae  in  the  Pentateoeh  to  the  memory 
tf  tlie  one  trenstetor;  end  by  another  word  or 
ia  the  Frophete  to  the  nnemory  of  the  oCAer 
The  interpretation  of  Jonathan,  where 
It  edhcres  to  the  text,  is  mostly  Ysry  correct  in  a 
philesophioel  and  es^geCieal  sense,  closely  literal 
even,  provided  the  meaning  of  the  original  ii  eaaily 
to  be  understood  by  the  people.  When,  liowever, 
limilsa  an  uasd,  uoluniliar  or  obscure  to  the  people, 
it  unhesitatingly  dissolvee  them  and  makes  them 
Mj  in  their  aaouths  like  houeshold  words,  by 
■ddteg  as  mash  of  explanation  aa  ssams  fit;  oome* 
tine^  ii  cannot  be  denied,  less  sagaeioualy,  even 
ineocreeHy,  comprehending  the  otiginal  meaning. 
Yet  «•  nmat  be  very  cauttoos  in  attributing  to  a 
«enk»  which  alii^gsther  been  the  stamp  of  thor- 
aqgh  competsnes  and  carsfiilness  that  which  may 
be  sii^c  ootruptions  or  interpolations,  as  we  find 
Iheos  aometimes  indieatwi  by  an  introductory 
•"Saye  the  Prophet  t "  «  although,  aa  stated  above, 
«e  do  noi  hesitato  to  attribute  the  peesages  die- 
llaying  an  acquaintance  with  werlu  written  down 


to  the  4th  esntory,  and  esnibithig  popular  notiem 
current  at  that  time,  to  the  Tafguni  in  ite  original 
shape.  Geueial^spsaking,  and  hokiiag  the  difler- 
ence  between  the  nature  of  the  Pentateoeh  (sup> 
posed  to  contain  in  iU  veiy  latten  and  signs  Uak- 
chietio  refereaess,  and  theniNO  on\y  to  be  handled 
by  the  Metuigeman  with  the  greatest  cere)  and 
that  of  the  Prephcte  (finseet  Homiletes  themsslvM) 
steedi^  in  view  —  the  rules  laid  down  above  with 
lespeet  to  the  diacrepanoiea  between  original  an^ 
Taigum,  in  Onhekw,  hoU  good  also  with  Jonathan 
Anthropomorphtams  it  avoids  oaiefuUy.  Gee- 
gmphisel  namea  are,  to  most  eaees,  retahied  as  to 
the  origtoal,  and  when  traaslatcd,  they  are  gea- 
erally  oorreet.  Ite  partiality  for  Inael  never  goes 
so  far  that  anything  dsrogatoiy  to  the  ohaneter  o# 
the  people  should  be  willingly  suppressed,  althengh 
a  certain  reluctance  against  dwelliag  upon  ite  iniqui- 
ties and  puniahmento  loiter  than  necessary,  la  via* 
iblc  Whsre,  however,  thai  which  rsdounda  to  ths 
pndae  of  the  individual  —  more  eepeeially  of  heroes, 
kinga,  praphete— and  of  the  community,  is  con- 
tained in  the  test,  there  the  paraphrase  lovingly 
tarries.  Future  bliss,  in  this  world  and  the  wcwid 
to  come,  liberation  torn  the  oppressor,  rsstorathm 
of  the  Saaetuary  on  Mount  Zion,  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Jehovah  and  the  Houee  of  David,  the  rsesteb- 
liahment  of  the  nation  and  of  ite  fiill  and  entire 
indcpendaice,  as  well  as  of  the  national  worship, 


irith  all  the  primitive  splendor  of  PHeei  and  Laviia, 
singer  and  mnaioian  and  prophet  —  these  are  the 
fiuporite  dreams  of  the  people  and  of  Jonathan,  and 
no  link  ia  overlooked  by  which  those  strains  may 
be  dnwn  in  as  variations  to  the  Biblical  theme. 
Of  Measisnic  peeeages,  Jonathan  has  pointed  out 
Uioee  mentioned  ImIow;  ^  a  number  not  too  large, 
if  we  consider  how,  with  the  incnassd  misery  of 
the  people,  their  anient  desire  to  sw  their  Deliverer 
appear  speedily  must  have  tried  to  find  as  many 
plaess  in  the  BtUe  as  poeeible,  wamntmg  hia 
anivaL  So  far  ftom  their  being  tuppreeeed  (aa,  by 
one  of  those  unibrtunato  aocidente  that  befiUlaome- 
timee  a  long  string  of  uneaHgtUo^^  who  are  copy- 
ing their  infbrmUion  at  third  and  fourth  hainl, 
has  been  unblnshingly  aiseited  by  almost  everybody 
up  to  Geseniue,  wlw  found  ite  source  in  a  iiitsai»> 
derttood  seateace  of  Cmyeov),  they  are  moot  prom- 
inently, often  ahnost  pototedly  brought  forward. 
And  thsn  is  a  decided  polemical  animua  inhersat 
in  them  —  tempsnte  as  for  as  sppoarannn  gosa, 
bat  oentainiag  many  an  unspokm  word:  euch  as 
afwent  human  mind  prusstd  down  by  all  the 
woes  and  terrors,  written  and  unwrittsoy  woold 
whisper  to  itself  in  the  depths  of  ita  despeir.  These 
passagea  extol  moot  rapturoualy  the  pomp  end  glory 
of  thb  Mieeaiah  to  come  —  by  way  of  centrast  to 
the  humble  appesianee  of  Christ:  and  in  all  iJm 
pbwss  where  suflbring  and  mieery  appsar  to  be  the 
tot  foreoast  to  the  Anointed,  it  is  Israel,  to  whom 
the  passage  is  referred  by  the  Targum. 

Of  ftiither  dogmatical  and  theologieal  peenlieri- 
ties  (and  thia  Tsrgum  will  one  day  prove  a  mine 
of  instruction  chi^y  in  that  direction,  besidss  the 
other  vast  advantages  inhersnt  in  it,  as  in  the  oU« 
Targums,  for  linguistic,  petristic,  geographical,  hi» 
torical,  and  other  ctudiiBs)  vre  may  mention  brieflj 
the  Mgtare  of  Qod  **  (la.  siv.  13;  oomp.  Dan.  vlil 


t  1  ftmi.  IL  10 ;  t  flam.  zstt.  St  1  K.lv.  M ;  Is. 
V  S»  Is.  8,  s.  S7,  si.  1, 8,  zv.  I|  xvl.  1,  S»  izvtil.  5, 


sUL  1,  zUil.  10,  zlv.  1,  lii.  18,  UU.  10;  Jer. 
xzz.  9CL,  zaaUL  18, 18;  Hos.  itt.  6,  zlv.  8; 
8,v.8,16;  gssh-Ul  a, Iv.  7,  vl.  18,  s.  4. 
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10;  9  Maoe.  iz.  10,  being  raferred  ^  in  a  tlmUar 
uunw^to  M  Um  people  of  Imil**):  the  doctrine 
of  tho  Mooiid  death  (Is.  zxU.  14,  kr.  16),  ate. 
As  to  the  ganersl  nature  of  its  idiom,  what  we 
hava  said  timt  holds  good  hare.  Likewise  our 
nmsrln  on  the  rebtioo  bctwasn  the  test  of  the 
original  of  Onketos,  and  its  own  taxt,  may  stand 
far  Jonathan,  who  never  appears  to  diiAr  frma  the 
Maaoratie  test  withoot  a  varj  eogcoi  reason.  Yet, 
ainee  Jonathan's  MSS.,  though  rery  mneh  smaJler 
in  number,  an  in  a  itiU  worse  plight  than  thoee 
of  Onhelos,  ws  cannot  speak  with  great  certainty 
an  this  point  Bospeeting,  howaier,  the  individoal 
IsBigBsgs  and  phiasaology  of  tlie  translation,  it 
hdkM  to  a  certain,  thoqgfa  small  d^grsa,  tlie  clear- 
MSB  and  transparency  of  Onktios;  and  is  soma- 
what-  alloyed  with  forrign  words.  Not  to  such 
a  degree,  howeter,  tliat  ws  cannot  ftiUy  indons 
Osrpoov*8  diatom :  **  ChJus  nitor  semionis  Chaldai 
St  dictionb  bradator  poritas,  ad  Onkelosttm  proxime 
aeoedens  et  parum  defleotCDs  a  puro  tenoqne  Chal- 
daismo  biblico"  (C'ytt  8acr,  p.  401),  and  incline 
to  the  belief  of  Wolf  (BibL  Hebr.  iL  1165):  "  Qua 
rero,  Tel  quod  ad  voces  novas  et  baibaras,  vel  ad 
res  atata  ^us  inferiores,  ant  ftitilia  nonnuUa, 
i|aamTia  paoca  triplieis  bi^us  generis  eutent,  ibi 
oeenrmnt,  as  merito  falsarii  ci^uadam  inn^io  ad- 
soribuntur.**  Of  the  manner  and  style  of  this 
TWgom,  the  few  sol  joined  specimens  wili  we  hope 
give  an  approsimate  idea. 

In  coiudosion,  we  may  notice  a  iiBatun  of  oor 
IWgum,  not  the  least  intarmting  perhapa,  in  rela- 
tion to  general  or  **  human  "  Hterature;  namely, 
that  the  Shemitio  fairy  and  legendary  lore,  which 
for  the  last  two  thousand  yean  —  as  &r  as  we  can 
trsce  it  ~-  has  grown  up  in  East  and  West  to  vast 
guttering  mountain-rangee,  is  to  a  very  great  extent 
to  be  found,  in  an  embryo  state,  so  to  say,  in  this 
ear  Targum.  Wlien  the  literary  history  of  those 
most  wonderAil  circles  of  medlaval  sagas  —  the 
sole  apparent  fruit  brought  home  by  the  crusaden 
from  the  eastern  battle-fields  <~  shall  come  to  be 
written  by  a  competent  and  thorough  investigator, 
he  will  hare  to  esteod  his  etndy  of  the  sonroee  to 
this  despised  *«  fiibuloens  **  Tugum  Jonathan  ben 
Uasiel.  And  the  entire  world  of  pious  Biblical 
legend,  which  Uam  has  said  and  sung  in  the  Ara- 
bk,  Persian,  Turkish,  and  all  its  other  tongues,  to 
the  delight  of  the  wise  and  the  simple  for  tweire 
eenturies  now,  is  contained  almost  friUy  doretoped, 
Yom  beginning  to  end,  but  dearer,  purer,  and 
incomparebly  more  poetically  ooooeived,  in  our 
IWgnm-Uasgadah. 

The  Emo  Prm9«p9  dates  Lslria,  1404.  The 
bter  editiona  an  embodied  in  tka  Antwerp,  Paria, 
and  London  Polygk>tts.  Several  single  books  hare 
Hfcmriae  been  repeatedly  edited  (comp.  Wolf,  Ls 
Long,  BossnmtUler,  etc). 

JDIHIK  T. 


1  Twm    suig 
Oehomh  andB»> 


*ak  the    son  ofmlnda  and   ttie  salvation  which 


IMndam  on  that 
Aay,  eaying, 
S  Pmlesyothe 
for     ttie 


1  Kn  Debciah  and  Barak  the 
son  of  AUnosm  gave  pialss  for  the 


wen  wxoogbt  for  Israel  on  that 
dagr,  and  spake  t 

3  When  the  ehlldien  of  Inaal 
nbal  sfslnst  the  Iaw,  then  the 


avanglag  of   Is- 


people    wUU^j 


8  Ossr,  O 

i  glw 

0  ye  princes ;  I, 
«vfii  I,  will  sing 
unto  the  Lobd; 

1  will  ring  praim 
to  the  Loss  Ood 
cT  IsneL 


4  Loan,  whto 
thou  wentaetoot 
cf  Seir,  wheo 
thou  maroliedst 
out  cf  the  field 
of  Kdom,  the 
earth  tnmbled, 
and  the  heavens 
dropped,  the 
eloads 
dropped  waftir' 


6  The  moun- 
tains melted  from 
before  the  Losn. 
«rM  thet  Slnal 
flfoo  before  the 
Loan  Ood  cf  !•• 


6  In  the  days 
cf  Bhengar  the 
son  of  Anath,  In 
thedajsof  Jael, 
the  highwi^ 
wen  unoconpled, 
and  the  travellen 
walked  through 
byways. 

anu  of  the  Til- 
kges  ceased,  they 
oeased  In  Israel, 
until  that  I  Deb- 
orah aroeeftiiat  I 
aroee  a  mother  io 
Israel.' 

8  They   Chen 
new  gods;  IIm 
wai  war  In  ttie 


OQt  of  their  ettfos;  hot  eiies 
they  rstom  to  do  the  Law,  thei 
they  an  mighty  ovw  tbsir  eoemiM 
and  dilTO  them  out  fton  (he  vboh 
temtoty  of  the  land  of  Israel.  Thei 
has  been  broken  Ween  and  ell  hit 
araaka  to  his  punishment,  end  to  a 
miiaela  and  a  aelvaHon  tat  loed. 
Then  the  win  returned  to  dt  ia  (be 
of  the  sjmagogaa  .  .  .  .  aad 
totnehnntotha  people  the  doehln 
or  the  Law.  Thanfon  pntae  yi 
and  bisn  the  Lord. 

8  Brar,  ya  Unp  (ye  who  eua 
with  aiara  to  tba  battlaamyy  lit- 
tea,  ye  mien  [ya  who  wen  «i(k 
Jabin  the  king  of  Kenean :  not  «ltb 
your  araaka  nor  with  yovr  pemn 
ye  ooo^oered  and  wemt 
nkighty  over  fhm  hoam  of  bnet]  — 
oworeJi  In  prophecy  nfcfi 
Ood:    I  pnisa.  giva  theaks  end 

■Ingo  befova  the  Lord,  the0ed 
orisaari. 

4  [0  Lord,  Thy  Law  whkh  Ihn 
to  Isnol,  when  they  Inae- 

it,  then  the  nations  rah  owr 
:  hot  whan  they  letvra  to  It, 
then  they  beeoan  powerfU  om 
their  eoemln.]  0  Lord, on  thtdir 
when  Thon  didat  nveal  Thjsrif  w 
give  it  onto  than  from  8eir,  Thee 
It  analfoat  nnto  then  le  tlit 
splsndoref  Thy  tfosy  over  the  tati- 
ridom:  theesrtb  fenaebU, 
the  heavane  ahowand  dovo,  Um 
olonds  dropped  rain. 

5  The  monntalns  trmblad  brfoit 
the  Lord,  the  monntdne  of  Tkbor, 
the  mountains  of  Hemoo,  sad  tba 
mountain   of  Oannel,  spoke  eiUi 

other,  and  sakl  one  to  tb* 
other:  Upon  me  the  Sbeehlaah 
wttl  rert,  and  to  me  win  It 
Bat  the  Wiertilnah  mtid 
Moont  afaMd,  whleh  is  the 
aadanallMtor  aU  the  moaetdte 
....  This  Bfani  trmhltd  ml 
shook,  and  iti  smoke  wnt  op  ei  foM 

up  the  smoke  of  an  ovod:  beoeoMof 
the  glory  of  the  Ood  of  bntl  which 
had  manlfteted  Itedf  vpoo  It 

6  When  they  tnuufniMd  in  tbi 
days  of  Bhamgsr  ths  soaof  ineth 
In  the  days  of  Jael,  eeand  ttao  «»7- 
foms:  they  wha  ted  aalkal  ie 
wall-prepand  ways  had  i«iii  ** 
walk  in  ftuttre  paths. 


7  Destroyed 
of  the  land  of 
itantie 
about,  until  I, 
to 


theopne»ht 

:  tfaidr  loiDib- 

og  ead  driv*s 


tte  hoaMor  la 


8  When  the  tUkbrn  «f  ton 
want  to  pray  unto  aeirldoh[iR«* 
whkh  neeatly  had  eosM  k  « 
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TO  m  Piopi 


thammoA  In  b- 


•  Mj  hMuri  if 
tovaia  tlM  gov- 


ntw  «IUlQSl7 
■moog  the  |mo- 
pte.    BlaM  j«  ttM 


10  SpMk,    j« 
nw*xid«onwliit« 

lB|ad0BMit,  sod 
ij  ttMwaj 


wonhivptd,  irlth  wbloh  thdr  IkfehMS 
Aid  not  Moom  febaoMlTW,  th«« 
I  OTw  thMn  th«  aatloiii  and 
dioTt  tbem  out  of  tbtir  dtiat :  bat 
when  they  letorned  to  the  law, 
thej  eonld  not  prsTeil  afaintk  them 
until  thqr  made  thenueWM  strong, 
•ad  Bins  went  up  against  thenif 
tlie  enemy  and  the  advenaiy,  with 
ftir^  thousand  ehlefe  of  tnops,  with 
Ally  thousand  holdifia  of  the  swoid, 
with  sixty  thousand  holders  of  speazi, 
with  sersnty  thousand  holders 
of  shields,  with  eighty  thousand 
Uttowoa  of  arrows  and  sliaga»  be* 
ridss  nine  bundled  iron  cliailots 
whieh  he  h^d  with  him,  and  his 
own  eharlots.  All  these  thousands 
and  all  thsso  hosts  eould  not  scand 
before  Barak  and  the  tsn  thousand 
msB  be  bad  with  hhn. 

9  Spake  Doborab  in  prophesy :  I 
am  ssnt  to  praise  the  sorlbes  of  !•• 
reel,  who,  while  this  tribulation 
lastsd,  esased  no:  to  study  in  the 
Law :  and  it  rsdounds  well  unto 
thsm  who  sat  in  the  bousss  of  oon- 
grqgation,  wide  open,  and  taught 
the  psople  the  doctrine  of  the  Law, 
and  pialssd  and  rsndersd  thanks 
beftwe  the  l4Mnl« 

10  Thoes  who  liad  iatermpted 
tfasir   oocapattons  aio   riding   on 

with  many-eolaied 
and  tlMy  ride  about 
fteely  in  all  the  tsrrttory  of  Israel, 
and  oongiegate  to  sit  in  Judgment. 
They  walk  in  their  old  ways,  and 
are  speaking  of  the  power  Thou  hast 
shown  in  the  land  of  Israel,  eto. 


JUDOK  XL 


80  Am  it  was  at  the  end  of  two 
months,  and  slie  letumsd  to  her 
flktber,  and  be  did  unto  her  aeeord- 
ing  to  the  TOW  wlitoh  be  had  Towed : 
and  she  bad  known  no  man.  And 
It  besame  a  slatale  to  Isnel. 

Aiidition  (ilTOin),    that    no 

man  should  oObr  up  his  son  or  bis 
daughter  as  a  bumt-oOMngt  as 
Jephta  the  Gileadtte  did,  who  asked 
not  Phinebas  the  prieot  If  he  had 
asked  Phinelias  the  prIssC,  then  he 
would  have  dissolved  bis  tow  with 
moBsy  [flnr  animal  saeiifless]. 


1  SAM.  n. 


fcayed,  and  sidd, 
My  heart  v^oloeth 
iDllieLr«»;mlns 
bon  Is  exaltsd 
la  tlio  LoBB ;  my 
■oatlilsonbuisd 


,   bseauss  I 
f^olM  In  thy  sal- 


1  Am*  Hannah  prsysd  in  Uie 
spblt  of  prophesy,  and  said :  [Lo, 
my  son  Samuel  wUl  become  a  proph- 
et OTer  Israel ;  In  his  days  they 
wiU  be  ftesd  ftom  the  band  of  the 
Philistines ;  and  tliroogh  his  hands 
sliall  be  done  nnio  them  wondrous 
and  mighty  dssds:  therslbre]  be 
strong,  my  hssrt,  in  llie  portion 
whUsh  God  gavs  me.  [And  also 
Hsman  the  son  of  Joel,  the  son  of 


AVIBOI 

▼nsKm 


[Jonatban-ben-Dadsl] 
To  TtM  Paon 


S  ThfTt  Is  none 
holy  as  the  Lois : 
Ibr  there  ii  none 
bsside  thee,  net- 
ther  is  then  any 
rook  like  our  God. 


8  Talk  no  mors 
so  exceeding 
proudly  ;  1^  not 


out  of  your 
month:  txr  tiie 
Loan  is  a  God  of 
knowledge,  and 
by  him  actions 
are  weighed. 

4  The  bows  of 
the  mighty  ore 
broken,  and  Vtnj 
that  stumbled 
aio  gbdsd 
strength* 


my  son  Samuel,  sliall  arise,  he  and 
his  fourteen  sons,  to  say  piniss  with 
nablia  (harps?)  and  oythem,  with 
their  brethren  the  LsTitss,  to  sing 
in  the  house  of  the  sanctuary : 
thcrBforeJ  Let  my  horn  be  exalted 
in  the  gift  which  God  g^nted  unt< 
me.  [And  also  on  tkie  miraenlous 
punishment  that  wpuld  befidl  tlw 
PhiUstines  who  would  bring  beck 
the  srk  of  the  Lord  In  a  new  chariot, 
together  with  a  sin-ofBuing :  thei» 
Ibrs  let  the  congregation  of  Ispisl 
say]  I  will  open  my  mouth  to  speak 
great  things  otst  my  enemies  ;  be- 
cause I  rejoice  in  thy  salTation. 

2  [OTer  Sanherib  the  king  of 
Ashnr  did  she  prophesyt  ^'od  she 
said:  He  will  arise  with  all  his 
armies  OTer  Jerusalem,  and  a  great 
sign  will  be  done  with  him.  Tilers 
shall  fldl  the  corpses  of  his  troops : 
Therefine  praise  ye  all  the  people 
and  nations  and  tongues,  and  cry) : 
There  is  none  holy  but  God  ;  tbste 
is  not  beside  Thee  ;  and  Thy  psopis 
shall  say,  There  is  none  mighty  but 
our  God. 

8  [Orer  NebuehadneBar  the  king 
of  Babel  did  she  prophesy  and  say  : 
Te  Obaldeans,  and  all  nations  who 
will  once  rule  orer  Isrsel]  Oo  not 
speak  grandly ;  let  no  blasphemy 
go  out  ftom  your  mouth  :  ibr  God 
knows  all,  and  over  all  bis  serTsats 
he  extsnds  his  Judgment ;  also  tnm 
you  he  will  take  punishment  of 
your  guilt. 

4  [OTer  the  kingdom  JaTan  she 
propheslsd  and  said]  The  bows  of 
the  mighty  ones  [of  the  JaTanitss] 
wUl  be  broken ;  [and  thoss  of  the 
of  the  Asmoneans]  who  aie 
,  to  them  will  be  done  mliMlss 
and  mighty  dssds. 


1  SAM.  xvn. 


8  Anbeslood 
and  cried  tmto 
the  armies  of  !•• 
reel,  and  ssid 
unto  them,  Why 
ars  ye  come  out 
to  set  four  battle 
in  asnyt  Am 
not  I  a  Phllis- 
dne,  and  ye  ssr* 
Taals  to  SaulT 
choossyonamaB 
Ibr  yon,  and  let 
him  oonw  down 
w 


8  Am  be  arose,  and  be 
tmto  the  armies  of  Israel,  and 
unio  them:  Why  bavs  yon  pnl 
yourselTes  in  battle  array  T  Am  I 
not  the  Philistine,  and  you  the  su^ 
Tants  of  Saul  ?  [I  am  Goliath  ths 
Philistine  ftom  Gsth,  who  hate 
killed  the  two  sons  of  lai,  the  pdi^ls 
OhoAaa  and  Pinebas,  and  oarrM 
captlTO  the  srk  of  the  coTunant  of 
the  Lord,  I  who  baTO  earxisd  It  to 
ths  houss  of  Ongon,  my  AroTf  and 
It  baa  bsen  thers  in  the  oltlssof  the 
Pbilistlnss  ssTsn  months.  And  In 
ersry  battle  which  the  Philistines 
baTs  had  I  went  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  we  oonqueied  la  the  ba^ 
tie,  and  we  strew  the  kiUed  like  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  and  until  now 
hoTs  the  PhUU^ines  not  tbo«ghl 
ms  worthy  to  betwrne  captain  of  a 
thousand  over  thtm.  And  yo«,  0 
chUdren  of  Israel,  what  m^hty  dsad 
has  Saul  the  ion  of  lUsh  fkooi  Gibsah 
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tJritAthw>b«n*DaU] 
To 


4oi»  ibr  yon  thttt  you  iimm1«  htm 
khig  OT«r  yon  T  If  h*  la  a  Tmltaat 
maa,  MhtaaooBt  ovk  anddobi^ 
tto  with  iiM ;  but  If  h«  is  a  ineak 
man],  then  ohooM  Ibr  joqimItm  a 
man,  and  M  him  ooma  out  afiinit 
ma,  ato. 


1  cmes  XDc. 


U,  la  Akd  b« 
mSd,  Qo  forth, 
iikl  ffeand  upon 
tha  mount  before 
iha  Lo«D.  And, 
behold,  tha  Lou 
peiied  by,  and  a 
great  and  itroog 
wtDd  i«Bt  the 
mountalne,  and 
brake  In  pleoee 
the  rockf,  befort 
the  LoBB  i  but  the 
Ijobd  looi  not  In 
the  wind:  and 
altar  the  wind  an 
eaxihqaaka;   bmt 

tha  LOBB  MMU  UM 

la  tha  earth 
qnaka:  And  alter 
tha  earthqnifce  a 
Are ;  6«<  the  Lord 
was  not  In  the 
fire:  and  after 
tha  fire  a  itill 
■mall  Toioe. 

18  And  it  was 
«o,  when  SlQah 
hoard  «,  that  he 
■lapped  hit  flue 
la  his  mantle, 
and  mat  oat,  and 
•tood  In  the  en- 
tering In  of  tha 
save :  and,  ha- 
loid, tkm  €tm 
«  Tolee  ante  hUn, 
and   mid,  What 


11, 12  Akd  he  eald  [to  B^ah], 
ArlM  and  ttand  on  the  moantalD 
belbre  the  Lord.  And  Ood  retealed 
hlmaalf :  and  belbte  him  a  hoet  of 
angele  of  tha  wind,  cleaTtag  the 
mountaia  aad  bnaklog  the  roeke 
belbta  the  Loid ;  but  aot  la  the 
hoet  of  aageli  was  the  Sheohinah. 
And  alter  the  hwt  of  the  angels  of 
the  wind  oame  a  host  of  aogeln  of 
commotion ;  but  not  in  the  hoet 
of  the  angels  of  eommotioo  was  the 
Sbeehlnah  of  the  Lord.  And  after 
the  host  of  the  angels  cS  commotion 
eame  a  host  of  angels  of  fire ;  but 
not  in  the  hoet  of  the  angels  of  lire 
was  tha  Sheehlnah  of  tha  Lord. 
But  allsr  tha  host  of  the  angels 
of  tke  firs  eama  Tokes  slnglaig  in 


IB  And  it  was  wheaatjBh  heard 
this,  ha  hid  his  tea  la  his  maatle, 
aad  he  want  out  and  ha  stood  at 
tha  door  of  tha  eava;  aadflo!  with 
him  was  a  TOiee,  si^riBgi  Whatdosst 
thouhaiaiOJBItsh!  ato. 


ISAIAH  zzzm. 


23  loa  tha 
Loo<a  oar  lodge, 
Ibe  ymb  u  oar 


IftWglW, 


tha 


ha  will 


oar  king; 


SS  loa  tha  Lord  Is  our  Judge, 
who  deUTeiad  us  with  his  power 
fltam  Mlnalmi  the  Lord  Is  oar 
tBT  Ua  has  glvea  us  the 
of  ChaT^iHrii  liram  Slaal; 
tha  Lort  Is  our  king :  He  will  de- 
liver as,  aad  give  as  rlghtsous 
tltatiaa  from  tha  army  of  Oog. 


U  Tm  shall 
fasBjuatothem, 
flw  gods  that 
have  not  made 
and 


11  Tms  is  the  oofiy  of  tha  locier 
whieh  Jeremleh  tiie  prophet  imt  to 
the  remaining  ancient  ones  of  the 
eeptlTity  hi  Babel :  » Aad  If  the 
natioos  among  whom  yon  are  will 


the  eartt,  roM 
thayshaU  fettth 
from  tlia  earth, 
aad  from  under 


say  anto  you,  Pfeay  to  our 
— '0  honee  oflsrael,  than  you  shali 
aaswer  thoa,  and  apeak  ia  tUi 
wlaa :  The  Errors  unto  whIeh  you 
]nay  are  firrots  whIeh  an  of  aa 
ate  :  they  cannot  rain  from  htayea : 
they  eannot  caoee  ftiiit  to  grow 
from  the  earth.  They  end  their 
worshippen  will  perish  from  tlw 
earth,  and  wlU  be 
andnr  these  heai 


MICAH  VL 


4  roa  I  brought 
theeapontof  the 
land  of  Egypt, 
and  redeemed 
thee  oat  of  the 
house  (^senrants; 
and  I  sent  be- 
fcce  tfaea  Hoeee, 
Aaron,  aad  Mlr- 
Im. 


4  Voa  T  have  tekao  thae  out 
the  land  Dt  Misraim,  aad  Jmra 
leased  thee  from  the  hoi 
bondage :  aod  have  sent 
three   prophets:    Moaaa,   to 
thea  thp  tradition  of  tha 
Aaron,  to  atone  Ibr  the  people 
Hlitem,  to  teatih  the 


or  tty 

thea 


in.  and  lY.  Taboum  or  Jokathax  BbjuCs- 

ZIBL   AUD    jEaUBHALMI  •  TABGDII     09     ^ 

Pbhtatbooh. 

Onkdoo  wd  Jonathan  on  the  Fenlalweh 
Pkopbeta,  whatew  be  their  exact  date,  pbee, 
thorsMp  hnd  editorship,  are,  o  we  have  endeamnd 
to  show,  the  oldest  of  existing  Taii^^tims,  and  be- 
long, ui  their  present  ahape,  to  Babylon  and  the 
Babyloniin  academics  flourishing  between  the  3d 
and  4th  centnriei  a.  d.  But  precisely  aa  two  par- 
allel and  indqMndent  devebpoMnts  of  tlie  oral  Law 

(0307/1)  have  sprang  up  in  the  Pnlrstmian  and 
Babylonian  Talmuds  reepeetiTely,  so  also  reeent  ia- 
wtigation  has  prored  to  demonstration  the  exist- 
enea  of   two   distinct  eydas  of  l^ifnins  en  the 

written  Uw  (3n33t27n)  —  t.  e.  the  entiie  bmiy 
of  the  OU  Testament  Both  are  the  oApriag  of 
the  old,  primitife  institution  of  the  pabiie  **i«id- 
ing  and  tiandating  of  the  Toiah,*'  whieh  for  ■■my 
hundred  years  had  its  place  in  the  PklnrtiBiia 
synagoguci.  The  one  first  collected,  revlaed,  and 
edited  b  Bftbylon,  calkd— more  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  embraced  the  PenUteoeh  (Ookdos) 
—  Uie  Babylonian,  (ha%  by  way  of  emineiiee,  en 
aoooont  of  the  superior  authority  inherent  la  all  the 
worics  of  the  Madinebae  (Babylonians,  in  eonln- 
disUnction  to  the  Maarboe  or  i^klcBtiniant).  The 
other,  oontinuuig  its  oral  life,  so  to  eay,  dom  to  a 
much  Utcr  period,  was  written  and  edited  —  Ism 
eareftiUy,  or  rather  with  a  much  more  fiuthftd  ie> 
tention  of  the  oldest  and  youngest  fiuicies  of  Uetsr- 
gemanim  and  Darshanim  —  on  the  soil  of  Judma 
itseU:  Of  this  entira  c}^  however,  tha  PlaBta- 
teoeh  and  a  few  other  books  and  fivgiMntaiypieeea 
only  have  aorriTed  eotin,  while  of  moot  of  the  other 
books  of  the  Bible  a  few  delaehed  fragmeo«v  aae  aC 
thai  is  known,  aad  tUt  chiefly  fnm  ^usiatiiia 
Hie  ii^nedon  above  HMOtiooed  mpiwHiiig-  the  ihft 
batlcal  renduig  of*lhe  Tngum  *«  the  FBBtiteBeh*- 
nothmg  ia  aaid  of  the  P«v^>2M<a— ezpbina-ttafeBt, 
to  a  certab  extent,  bow  the  Poutateneh 
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ham  b«Q  nUglraaly  preserred,  while  the  others  have 
perUied.  "nik  eircanutaooe,  aho,  if  to  be  taken 
into  iMiiMwiitinn,  that  Pafaitiiie  was  in  Utter  oen- 
turiea  wellirfgh  cut  off  from  eommunication  with 
the  Dkapora,  whik  Babylon,  and  the  gigantic 
Iit«ntaie  it  prodnced,  reigned  paramoant  over  all 
Jadaim,  ae,  indeed,  down  to  the  10th  eentnry,  the 
iBter  eoutinned  to  have  a  apiritual  leader  in  the 
pcnoB  of  the  Reah  Gefatha  (Head  of  the  Gokh), 
residing  in  Babylon.  Aa  not  the  leait  eauae  of  the 
loBs  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  l*aleetinnui  Targum 
Okay  also  be  considered  the  almost  uninterrupted 
naartyrdom  to  which  those  were  subjected  who  pre- 
fenedy  under  all  drcumstanoes,  to  live  and  die  in 
the  Land  of  Promise. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Taigum  on  the  Psn- 
tnlffirh  has  oome  down  to  us:  and  not  in  one,  but 
in  twv  TCceuaions.  More  surprising  still,  the  one 
UthertA  considered  a  fragment,  because  of  its  em- 
btadag  portions  only  of  the  individual  books,  hss 
In  f^itj  never  beoi  intended  to  embrsce  any 
furtlMr  portion,  and  we  an  thus  in  the  possession 
of  two  Palestinian  Targums,  preserved  in  their 
or%mal  forms.  The  one,  which  extends  ttom  the 
fint  verse  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of  Deuteronomy,  is 
Known  under  the  name  of  IVtfgum  Jonathan  (ben 
Uszid)  or  Paeudo-Jonattian  on  the  Pentateuch. 
The  other,  interpreting  single  venes,  often  single 
words  only,  is  extant  in  the  firiluwing  proportions : 
a  third  im  Geneus,  a  fourUi  on  Deuteronomy,  a 
illfa  on  Numbers,  three  twentieths  on  Exodus,  and 
about  one  fourteenth  on  Ijevtticus.  llie  hitter  is 
gdneraOy  called  Taiguni  Jtruthidnd^  or,  down  to 
the  11th  century  (Hai  Gaon,  Chananel),  Targum 
EntB  Imnulf  Tsiigum  of  Jerusalem  or  of  the  land 
of  IbbsL  Thai  Jonathan  ben  Ussiel,  the  same  to 
wfaon  the  prophetical  Turgam  is  aseribed,  and  who 
Is  reported  to  have  Uvsd  either  bi  the  5th-4th 
umiuiy  ft.  c.,  or  about  the  time  of  (yhrist  himsdf 
(see  above),  eonld  have  little  to  do  with  a  IVogum 
which  speaks  of  Constantinople  (Num.  xxiv.  10, 24), 
describes  very  phunly  the  breaking-up  of  the  West- 
Roman  £m{ttre  (Num.  xxiv.  19-24),  mentions  the 
Turks  (Gen.  z.  2),  and  even  Mohammed's  two 
wives,  (Jhadicya  and  Fatime  (Gen.  xxi.  21),  and 
Thieh  exhibits  not  only  the  fttilest  acquaintance 
witii  the  ediUd  body  of  the  Babykmian  Talmud, 
by  quoting  entire  passages  from  it,  but  adopts  its 
peenfiar  phiaseokigy  —  not  to  mention  the  oom- 
piste  diqiarity  between  the  style,  language,  end 
fMcral  manner  of  the  Jcmathuuc  Targum  on  the 
Prophets,  and  those  of  this  one  on  the  Pentateuch, 
sCrikiagly  palpable  at  first  sight,  ~-  was  rso^gnized 
by  eai^  investigators  (Morinus,  Pfaiftr,  Walton, 
sle«)v  who  soon  overthrew  the  old  bdief  in  Jonathan 
b.  Usxiel's  authorship,  ss  upheld  by  Menabem  Be- 
knnati,  Assriah  de  Rossi,  Geidaljah,  (xalatin,  Fagius, 
Bts.  But  the  reUtaon  in  which  the  two  Tsrgums, 
■>  sfaniiar  and  yet  so  dissimilar,  stood  to  each  other, 
how  Ihej  arose,  and  where  and  when  —  all  these 
qvestions  have  for  a  kmg  time,  in  the  terse  words 
of  Zona,  csMsd  many  of  the  kamed  such  dire 
niisery,  that  wlienever  the  <*  Targum  Hieroeolymi- 
lannm*'  comes  np,  they,  instead  of  information  on 
it  and  its  twin-brother,  prefer  to  treat  the  reader 
to  A  round  voOoy  of  abuse  of  them.  Not  before  the 
flrst  half  of  this  century  did  the  fact  become  fiilly 
MWl>tew»ul«inblyrtaMiahed  (by tiMsample  ^tecmm 
jf  an  intestiytinn  o'  theoonrasa),  that  h»th  TW<- 
fnaa  wevs  b  rsa^ty  one— that  both  wen  known 
dawn  to  the  14th  eemary  under  no  other  name 
^IksB  Tngnm  Jerashalmi — and  that  some  forgetftd 
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scribe  about  that  time  must  have  taken  the  abbra 


vktion  ^n-  *T,  j: 


one  of  the  tm  doeu- 


ments,  snd,  instead  of  dissolving  it  into  Tsiguni- 
Jerushalmi,  diasolved  It  erroneously  into  what  he 
miHt  till  then  have  been  eag«gad  in  copying  — 
namelj,  TngdbhJonathan,  se.  ben  Usaiel  (on  the 
Prophets).  This  enor,  fostsrsd  by  the  natural 
tendency  of  giving  a  well-known  and  for-fomed 
name  —  withoot  inquiring  too  closely  into  its  ao- 
ctiracy  —  to  a  hitherto  anonymous  and  compara- 
tively little  known  verston,  has  been  copied  again 
and  again,  until  it  found  its  way,  a  hundred  yean 
kter,  into  print  Gt  the  intermediate  stage,  when 
only  a  few  MSS.  had  received  the  new  designatioL, 
a  curious  foot,  which  Asariah  de  Rossi  ((3od.  37  b) 
mentions,  givss  evidence.  "  I  saw,**  he  says,  <'  two 
complete  Taignms  on  the  whole  Pentateuch,  word 
for  word  alike;  cue  in  Reggio,  which  was  described 
in  the  margin,  ^  Taignm  of  Jonathan  b.  Uaxiel;  * 
the  other  in  Mautna,  described  at  the  margin  as 
<  Taigum  Jemshahni.*  **  In  a  similar  manasr 
quotations  from  either  in  the  Anich  confound  the 
deeignation.  Hn^amin  Mussaphia  (d.  1674),  the 
mihor  of  additions  and  corrsotions  to  the  Anieh, 
has  indeed  pronounced  it  as  his  perM>nal  ooqjectum 
that  both  may  be  one  and  the  same,  and  Dnisius, 
Moaddssohn,  Rappoport,  and  others  shared  bis 
opinion.  Yet  the  difficulty  of  their  obvious  dissim- 
ilarity, if  they  were  identical,  remained  to  be  ae- 
eonnted  for.  Zuns  tries  to  solve  it  by  assuming 
that  PSeudo^Jonathan  ia  the  original  Tai^gum,  and 
that  the  frf^^mentsry  Jsrushalmi  is  a  coUectUm  of 
variants  to  it.  The  circumstance  of  its  also  contain- 
ing portions  identical  with  the  codex,  to  which  it  la 
supposed  to  be  a  eoUection  of  readings,  lie  explains 
by  the  negligence  uf  the  transcriber.  Fraukd, 
however,  foUowed  by  Traub  and  Levysobn,  has  gone 
a  step  Anrther.  From  the  very  identity  of  a  propor- 
tioiMtely  Uvge  number  of  phMSs,  auKiunting  to 
about  thirty  in  eaeh  book,  and  from  certain  pal- 
pable and  consistent  diiierenoes  which  run  through 
lioth  recensions,  they  have  arrived  at  a  difibrent 
oondusion,  which  seems  to  carry  conriction  on  the 
foce  of  it,  namely,  that  Jerushalmi  is  a  oolkictiou 
of  emendations  and  additions  to  single  portions, 
phrases,  and  words  of  Onkekis,  and  IVeudo-^lona- 
than  a  further  emendated  and  completed  edition 
to  the  whole  Pentateuch  of  Jerushalmi-Gnkeloo. 
Ihe  chief  incentive  to  a  new  Targum  on  the  Penta- 
teuch (that  of  OnkekM  being  well  known  ui  Pake 
tine),  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  wish  to  expkda 
such  of  the  passages  as  seemed  either  obscure  in 
themselves  or  capable  of  greater  adaptation  -to  tho 
times;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  great  and  par»> 
mount  deaire  for  legendary  lore,  and  ethical  and 
-homUetical  motives,  intertwined  with  the  very  letter 
of  Scripture,  did  not  and  could  not  fed  satlsAed 
with  the  (generally)  strictiy  literd  version  of  On- 
kefos,  as  soon  ss  the  time  of  eeeentric,  prolix,  ord 
Tkii^ms  hnd  finally  eeassd  in  Palestine  too,  and 
written  Taiigums  of  Babykm  were  introdooed  as  a 
substitute,  once  for  all.  Hence  variants,  exactly  as 
found  in  Jerushdml,  not  to  the  whole  of  Onkdoo, 
but  to  such  portions  as  seemed  most  to  require 
'*  improvement  **  in  the  direction  indicated.  And 
how  much  this  thoroughly  paraphrastic  verdon  was 
preferred  to  the  literd  is,  among^otlier  signs,  plainly 
visible  from  the  oircumstance  that  it  is  still  Joined, 
for  instance,  to  the  reading  of  the  Deeafoque  on  the 
Feast  of  Weeks  in  the  synagogue.  AtalaterpsrM 
tbs  gaps  were  filled  up,  and  the  whole  of  the  «dat- 
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hf  Jflnuhalmi  waa  raoMt,  M  tu  «gain 
fitting  and  requisite.  Thii  is  the  Jonstbao,  so 
adied  for  the  last  four  bimdrBd  yean  onlj.  And 
Urns  the  identitj  in  some,  and  the  diveigenoe  in 
other  phuxs  fluds  its  moat  natural  solution. 

The  Jerushalmi,  in  both  its  reeeosioDs,  is  writ- 
tin  in  the  PalcsthiensiMi  diafant^  tht  peeuliaritiea  of 
which  we  have  briefly  ebaraotciind  above.  It  is 
alder  than  ths  Masora  and  the  eooqnest  of  Western 
Asia  by  the  Arabs.  Syria  or  Palestine  must  be 
Its  birthpboe,  the  second  half  of  the  7th  century 
its  date,  since  the  instances  above  givoi  will  not 
allow  of  any  earlier  time.  Its  chief  aim  and  pur^ 
pose  is,  especially  in  its  seeond  edition,  to  form  an 
entertaining  compendium  of  all  the  Halarhah  and 
Haggadah,  which  refers  to  the  Pentateuch,  and 
takes  its  stand  upon  it  And  in  this  lies  its  chief 
use  to  us.  There  is  hardly  a  single  silegory,  parable, 
mystic  digression,  or  tale  in  it  which  is  not  found 
in  tlie  other  Uaggadistic  writings  —  Mishna,  Tal- 
mud, MechUta,  Sifra,  SiM,  etc.;  and  both  Wuier 
and  Petermann,  not  to  mention  the  older  author- 
ities, have  wrongly  charged  it  with  inventing  its  in- 
terpretations. Even  where  no  source  can  be  indi- 
cated, the  autlior  has  surely  only  given  utterance 
to  the  leading  notions  and  ideas  of  his  times,  ex- 
travagant and  abstruse  as  they  may  oftentimes  ap- 
pear to  our  modem  western  minds.  Little  value 
is  inherent  in  its  critical  emendations  on  the  exe- 
gesis of  Onkelos.  It  sometimes  endeavors  either  to 
find  an  entirely  new  signification  for  a  word,  and 
then  it  often  fiUls  into  grave  errors,  or  it  restores  in- 
terpretations rqected  by  Onkeloe,  only  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  translation  is  quite  a  secondary 
object  with  Jerusludmi.  It  adheres,  however,  to 
the  general  method  followed  by  Onkeloe  and  Jona- 
than. It  dissolves  similes  and  widens  too  concise 
diction.  Geographical  names  it  alters  into  those 
current  In  its  own  day.  It  avoids  anthropomor- 
phisms as  well  as  anthropopathisms.  The  strict 
distinction  between  the  Divine  Being  and  man  is 

kept  up,  and  the  word  D"Tp  ^  before  **  is  put  as  a 
kind  of  medium  between  the  former  and  the  latter, 
no  lesft  than  the  other—  **  Shechinab,**  '*  Word,** 
**  Gbry,"  etc.  It  never  uses  Elohim  where  the 
Seripture  implies  it  to  man  or  idols.  The  same 
is  taken  to  extol  the  good  deeds  of  the  people 
its  aneestora,  and  to  shir  over  and  excuse  the 
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evil  ones,  etc.:  —  all  thia,  however,  in  a 

decided  and  exaggerated  form  than  either  in  Onkeloa 

or  tlonathui.    Its  langnage  and  granuoar  aie  imrj 

corrupt;  it  abounds  —  cUefly  in  its  larger  editkia 

the  Pseudo-Jonathan  —  in  Greek,  Latin,  P« 

and  Arabic  words;  and  even  making  allot 

the  many  blunders  of  ignorant  scribes,  enotigb  wL. 

remain  to  pronounce  the  diction  nngnnimatieal  m 

very  many  places. 

Thus  miush  briefly  of  the  Jerushalmi  as  ooe  and 
the  same  work.     We  shall  now  endeavor  to  poiz4 
out  a  few  characteristics  befonging  to  Its  tiro  re- 
censions respectively.     The  first,  Jemshalmi  B«r* 
i^oxH^f  knows  very  tittle  of  angds;   Michael  is 
the  only  one  ever  occurring:  in  Jonathan,  en  tba 
other  band,  angelology  flourishes  in  gitat  vigor: 
to  tiie  Bibhcal  Michael,,  Gabriel,  Uriel,  art  added 
the  Angel  of  Death,  Samael,  Sagnugael^  Sharhassai, 
Usiel;  seventy  angels  deeoend  with  God  to  are  the 
building  of  the  Bsbyfonian  tower;  nine  hundred 
millions  of  punishing  angels  go  '^■vipgh    ^gjpL 
during  the  night  of  the  £uNlua,  etc    Jemahalaii 
makes  use  but  rarely  of  HafaKhah  and  Haggadah, 
while  Jonathan  sees  the  text  as  it  were  only  thropgh 
the  medium  of  Uaggadah :  to  him  the  chief  end. 
Hence  Jonathan  has  many  Midrashim  not  foond  in 
Jerushalmi,  while  he  does  not  omit  a  single  one 
contained  in  the  latter.     There  are  no  direct  his- 
torical dates  in  Jemshalmi,  but  many  are  found  in 
Jonathan,  and  since  all  other  signs  indicate  thai 
but  a  ahoit  space  of  time  intervenes  betweeu  tke 
two,  the  late  origin  of  either  is  to  a  great  ezteni 
made  manifest  by  these  dates.     The  most  etriking 
difibrenoe   between  them,  however,  and    the  osm 
which  is  most  characteristic  of  either,  is  this,  that 
while  Jerushalmi  adb««s  more  dosdy  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mishna,  Jonathan  has  greater  affinity 
to  that  of  the  Talmud.     Of  either  we  sutgoin  short 
specimens,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  easier  eompar- 
ison,  and  rrierence,  we  have  [daced  side  by  side  with 
Onkekw.    The  Targum  Jerushalmi  wss  fini  printed 
in  Bomherg's  Bible,  Venice,  1518  ff.,  and  was  rs. 
printed  in  Bombog's  edd.,  and  in  Walton,  voL  iv 
Jonathan  to  the  Pentateuch,  a  MS.  of  which  was 
first  discovered  by  Ashur  Purina  in  the  Libniry  of 
the  fomily  of  the  Puabs  in  Venice,  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  in  1590,  as  "  Taigum  Jonathan  ben 
Ussiel,*'  at  Venice,  reprinted  at  Hanau,  161ft,  Am- 
sterdam, 1640,  Pn^^ie,  1646,  Walton,  voL  iv.,  eta. 


QWNWBSA  m.  17-M. 


17  Ann  unto  Adam  he 
Because  thou  hast 
unto  the  voleo 
of  thy  wde,  and  hast  esten 
sf  the  ues,  of  which  I  eom- 
Banded  thee,  saying,  Thou 
Shalt  DOC  eat  of  it :  cuzaed 
M  the  ground  for  thy  sake ; 
tai  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of 
It  all  the  days  of  thy  Ufo; 


Thorns  also  sod  this 
shall  ft  bring  forth  to 
•;  and  thou  shalt  sat 
bwboftheflddi 


17  Am  lo  Adam  he  said, 
Vor  that  thou  hast  aoesptsd 
the  word  of  thy  wife,  and 
hast  salao  flnom  the  trss  of 
which  I  have  oommandsd 
unto  thea,  and  said,  Thoo 
shalt  not  eat  fttm  it: 
ouned  shall  the  earth  be 
for  thy  sake ;  with  trouble 
Shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the 
days  of  thy  lifo ; 


18  And  thorns  and  this- 
tiss  It  shall  grow  tat  thee ; 
asd  thoo  Shalt  eat  the  grsas 
of  the  field; 


18 

ties 


And  therai  and  tfafe- 
It  multtpiy  for 
and  thoa  idialt  eat 
that  Is  OD  the 
of  the  earth     Tiksn 


the  grass 


[Jonatfaas-beo-Uivii  1] 


17  An»  to  Adsa  he  esU, 
Beeaase  thou  hast  reosivad 
tiie  word  of  thy  vifc,  and 
hast  oatsn  from  the  fhiit  el 
the  tne,  of  whfoh  I  com- 
mandfld  thee.  Thou  shalt 
not  eat  IWmii  It :  cuised  hs 
the  earth,  beeauae  It  tea 
net  shown  unto  ttiar  thy 
fonlt;  hi  soRww  Shalt  tbea 
eat  of  It  aU  the  dsjs  of  thy 


18  And 
ttas  shall  grow  snd 
ply  for  thj  Mke ;  and 

shalt  eat  tiie  giata 
■  die  foee  of  the 


that  h 
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If  la  Cte 


t  of  aqr 


mto  Um 

r  <mt  of  It  wMk 

:  ftardutl  tboa 

dMt  ihAlt 


of  ftU 

21  UntoAdBmalsoaadto 
bit  wifc  did  ttM  LouQod 
kti  of  akina,  and 


ths  LOBB  Ood 
aid,  Bobold,  tlw  mui  ia 
baeona  aa  oaa  of  na,  to 
know  good  and  aril:  and 
nov,  kit  ho  imC  fturth  hia 
hand,  Md  tak»  alao  of  Um 
toaa  of  lUb,  and  ant,  Mid 


SI  Id  ha  dvora  o«t  tlw 
MO  I  and  ho  plaead  at  Iha 
Mat  of  thofudan  of  8dcn 


19  IB  tlia  aifMi*  of  ttijr 
ftoa  dialt  thoa  aaft  bvaad, 
nntli  thoa  rrtamcat  onlo 
tbia  earth  tnai  whieh  tho« 
art  eraatad:  for  duat  art 
thoa,  and  to  doat  ahatt 
thoB  ratora. 


90  And  Adam  oallad  fha 
name  of  hia  wUh  Ohavah ; 
for  that  aba  waa  tha  molhar 
of  all  aoDa<^man. 

21  And  JahoTah  Hohlm 
mada  nnto  Adam  and  hia 
wUb  gannaati  of  gloi7i  on 
tha  aUn  of  thalr  flaab,  and 
iflfftlifd  fliam* 


22  And  Jahorah  Bohbn 
laid,  Behold  Adam  ia  the 
only  ona  in  tha  world 
knowing  good   and   aril 

nohanoa  now  ha  might 
atratoh  ftfth  lila  hand  and 
taka  alao  from  tha  traa  of 
nfo,  and  aat|  and  Uve  i 


aant 

of 


Jahofah 
from  tba  fBidan 
to  ttU  the  earth 
bo  waaaraaiad 


2A  And  ha  dro?o  out 
Adam ;  and  be  placed  be- 
fora  the  fardon  of  ldai»  the 


heipin  Adam  — »«it  aald,  I 
pny,  thzongh  tlw  Marey 
that  ia  bafofo  Thee,  Jeho- 
vah, let  oa  not  baaoeoantad 
VaiM  Thee  aa  the  beaala 
ttwt  eat  the  giaaa  on  the 
foee  of  the  Held :  may  we 
be  pannittfHl  to  artee  and 
toU  with  the  toU  of  cor 
handa,  and  eat  ibod  from 
the  fttdta  of  the  earth ;  and 
thoa  may  there  be  a  dUfor- 
aoee  bafoie  Tlwa  between 
ttw  aou  of  nan  and  the 
oApdng  of  aatttob 


28  And  the  Word  of  Jo- 
hoTah  Sohlm  aald,  Lo! 
man,  whom  I  enated,  la 
alone  in  tbia  world,  aa  I 
am  alone  in  the  hlgheat 
HaaTona;  mighty  nationa 
will  aptlngfrom  him  ;  from 
htm  alao  will  arise  a  people 
that  will  know  to  diatin- 
gnlah  between  good  and 
avil :  now  it  ia  bettrr  to 
M^al  him  from  the  garden 
<f  Men,  beftne  he  atratoh 
•«t  hia  hand  and  take  alao 
from  the  frolta  of  the  tree 
<f  nfo,  and  oat,  and  live  for 


24  And  lia  expelled 
Aoam,  and  eaoaad  to  re- 
iide  the  splendor  of  hie  She- 


[Jonathan-ben-Uadal] 

Jaamuua. 

9uond  Rseetmon. 


Adam  anawaced  and  aald,  I 
pray,  by  the  Meray  that  la 
before  Thee,  Jehovah,  that 
we  may  not  be  deemed  like 
anto  the  beaata,  that  we 
shoold  eat  gran  that  la  on 
the  fooe  of  the  field ;  may 
we  be  allowed  to  arlae  and 
toil  with  the  tolling  of  our 
handa,  and  eat  food  from 
the  food  cf  the  earth,  and 
thoa  may  there  be  a  dla> 
ttnotion  now  before  Thee, 
between  the  aona  of  own 
and  the  oflbpriDg  of  cattle. 

19  ....  In  the  toil  of 
the  palm  of  thy  band  ahalt 
thoa  eat  food,  until  thoa 
retumeat  onto  the  doat 
from  which  thou  wart  cre- 
ated :  for  doat  art  thon,  and 
to  doat  ahalt  thou  retom : 
for  from  the  doat  thou  wilt 
onoa  ijae  to  give  Judgment 
and  account  for  all  that 
thou  beat  done,  on  tha  day 
af  the  great  Judgment. 

20  And  Adam  called  tha 
name  of  bis  wifo  OhaTah ; 
for  die  ia  the  mother  of  wXk 
the  aona  of  man. 

21  And  Jehorah  KloUm 
mada  anto  Adam  and  hia 
wifo  garmenta  of  honor, 
from  the  akin  cf  the  aer- 
pent  which  he  had  caat  oat 
of  it,  on  the  akin  of  their 
flaih,  instead  of  their  beauty 
which  they  bad  cast  olf; 
and  he  clothed  them. 

22  And  Jehovah  Slohim 
aaid  to  the  angeU  that  were 
ministering  before  him,  Lo ! 
there  la  Adam  alone  on  the 
earth,  aa  I  am  alone  in  the 
highest  HeaTona,  and  there 
will  spring  flram  him  thoae 
who  know  to  diatlngulah 
between  good  and  erll :  II 
he  bad  kept  the  command- 
ment I  commanded,  ha 
would  have  been  liTlng 
and  htftlng,  like  the  tiea 
of  lift,  for  cTennora.  Maw 
aince  he  baa  not  kept  what 
I  commanded,  We  decna 
agalnat  him  and  expel  bim 
from  the  garden  of  Bden, 
before  he  may  stretch  out 
hia  hand  and  take  from  the 
fruita  of  the  tree  of  lifo ; 
for  If  he  ato  therefrom  ha 
would  Ure  and  remain  for 


28  And  Jehorah  Ilohim 
aKpalled  him  from  the  gai^ 
den  of  Bden,  and  be  want 
and  ha  aettled  on  tha  Mount 
of  Morlah,  to  till  the  earth 
of  which  he  waa  eieatad- 

24  And  He  drrve  o«t 
Adam  fkom  where  Us  had 
nuMk«  to  nalde  the  gljiy  al 
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OlMi«tiiin,p}Mid 
ft  flftialiif 

«y«y,  to 


whkh 


to 
to 


llMtno  «nUb. 


ftnt  AiCMMUNi* 


ililHk  tan  thftbi«lDiiiQg  at  tho  Mat 
«r  tbo  fMdHi  «r  Mm,  ftbo?«  tlM  two 
Two  thoonnd  ytftct  bo- 

tbo  wodd  «M  enatMl,  ho  «a«- 
•lid  Um  I*w,Mid  psvparad  Q«hln- 
Bon  [HMl]  ftodOfto  Bd«D  [JParadiNj : 
Em  pnpoiod  Chm  ttton  for  tho  rfght- 
•ow,  tbftt  thflgr  may  eat  and  dsUght 
In  tho  froUi  «r  th«  tne,  becaoi 
tiMff  kipt  tho  iwaitnftndmenti  of  th« 
Law  In  thii  worid,  and  pnparad  Go- 
hloBMi  ior  tho  wIelMd,  Ibr  U  Is  liko 
■Dto  a  ttaacp  awonl  that  «ati  hma 
both  Mm  ;  Ho  has  proparad  wltbla 
It  i^ika  of  light  and  eoaJa  whieh 
i?w>^""^  the  wtekad,  to  puniah  thwn 
In  tho  ftiton  world  Ihr  thoir  not  hav- 
Ingkopt  tho  oommandoMnti  of  tho 
lor  tho  tow  or  Ufc  that  It  tho 
;  whomoTor  koopo  It  In  tlili 
world,  ho  will  11^  and  loot  llko  tho 

of  Ufc :  food  !■  tho  Law  to 
kooiMi  It  In  thIi  world, 
llko  tho  froit  of  tho  tow  of  Ulbln  tho 
world  tooomo. 


hia 
twoonthotwo 


Low :  Ho  hao  piopond  tho 
Kdon  ftv  tho  ilgl 
•hall  «at  and  dolight  In  tho  fraito  of 
tho  tioo,  boeaow  thoy  hoTo  m 
doling  their  lUb  accortHwg  to 
dootilno  vf  tho  Iaw  in  tblo 
and  havo  kopt  Ho 
Ho  hao  yraparad  tho  Oohlnnflm  tor 
tho  wkkod,  whIeh  to  Ukooed  «Bto  a 
aharpaword  that  oato  from  two  flUoa : 
Ha  piopaiod  withto  It  opacko  of  Ugkt 
and  ooala  of  flro  to  jiidgo  with 
tho  wtokod  who  nhoUod  in 
llvoo  OffUnot  tl^  dootrino  of 
Uw.  Bottar  la  thia  Law  to  him 
ooto  aeoo«Ui«  to  it  than  the  fridto  of 
tho  tow  of  Uto,  tor  the  Word  of  Joho- 
vah  hao  prqMred^ 
It,  ttet  ba  ahaU  Uto  and  wnik  In 
patha  of  tho  way  of 


«B1  LA8I  OHAPTSR  01  DBOTEBONOICT,  Ti 


1  Alto  Uoaaa  wont  op 
bom  tho  plalna  of  Uoab 
onto  tho  mountain 
Nobo,  to  tho  top  of  Pla- 
fih,  that  u  over  agalnat 
Jortoho.  And  tho  LoBD 
ihowad  him  all  tho  land 
if  GUoad,  onto  Dan, 


2  AndaUMaphteU,and 
the  land  of  Bphroim,  and 
Maoaaaoh,  and  all  tho 
land  of  Jndali,  onto  tho 


of  Uoab 


i  And  fho  aoolh,  and 
ttoplatoofthofall^y 
Itofaho,  the  olty  of  patoi 
toitoioor. 


1  Ann  Uoaaa  aaoended    1  Ajn>  Uoaaa  aaoondad 
from  tho  onoampmont  of  from  tho  plain  of  Uoab 
to  tho  monntato  of  to  tho  monntato  of  NdM, 


Mebo:  tho  head  of  the 
height  that  to  oppoalto 
Jortoho.  And  Johoirah 
ahowad  him  all  tho  land 
of  GUead  onto  Dan. 


a  And  all  MaphtiU  and 
too  land  of  Bi^ualm  and 
and  all  tho 
of  Jndah  to  tho 


i  And  the  woot  and  tho 


ofpiato   of  tho  vaUoy  of  plato  of   tho 


Joitoho  tho  oily  of  fho 


Tiam  J 
Fint 


tho  aommit  of  tho  hill 
whieh  la  oppoalto  Jori- 
oho.  And  God  ahowod 
him  the  wboto  land: 
Qiload  nnto  Dan  cf 


2  And  all  tho  land  of| 
Naphtoll,  and  the  land 
of  Iphralm  and  Uanaa- 
aah,  and  tho  whole  land 
of  Jndah,  to  the  hind- 
it  oto. 


8  And  woat,  and  tho 
Talloy  o^ 


Jactoho  tho  titj  whioh 
pvodnoaa  tho  palma,  that 

la 


1  Abb  Mooh  aaecadod  from  tha 
plalna  of  Uoab  to  the  moimtaln  ol 
Nobo,  tho  Bummit  of  the  hoighl 
whkb  la  crm  agalnot  Jortoho,  and 
the  word  of  Jehovah  allowed  bin 
aU  tho  mighty  onao  of  the  land : 
the  powezftd  deeda  which  Jeph^a 
from  QUaad  woold  do,  and  thefte- 
torlea  of  Samaon  the  eon  of  Ma- 
noah,  from  the  tribe  of  Diaa. 

2  And  the  thooaaad  prlaeeafiom 
the  boom  of  Naphtall  who  jofaied 
iaane  with  Batok,  and  the  kh^ 
whom  Joihna  the  aoo  of  Nan  from 
the  tzibe  of  BMm,  wonld  kffl.and 
the  power  of  Gideon  theoon  of  Jo- 
aab  from  the  hdbo  of  MaiMaait, 
and  all  the  Uaga  of  lazad,  aad  the 
kfa«dom  of  tho  hoooa  d  JvAih 
who  would  role  In  the  land  wniri 
the  aoeond  flaaelnaiy  would  to 
laid  tow. 

8  And  the  klB«  of  the  omuh  wha 
wonld  Join  fho  kti«  of  the  north 
to  deltooy  the  tohahUanto  of  tho 
land,  ond  tho  Ammonltaa,  and  tte 
Uoabttaa,  tho  InhaUtanto  of  Che 
valleya  irtio  wonld  op^am  toanaL 
and  the  ozlto  of  the  dtodplaoof  B^ 
who  wonld  bo  driven  ont  ft«n  the 
plain  of  Jorieho,  and  the  eslto  ol 
tho  dlKl^  or  HUifaawtao-wwald 
bo  driven  out  from  the  dty  of 
pdlma  by  thair  bvathiott,  the  hooM 
of  Itonal :  two 
men.  Andthewowofi 
atton  and  tho 
wia^ntf  [Amfflloa]  flie  ««HI 
the  battle  amy  df  9ng. 
thIa  gvaat  miaaiy  Utohaol  will 
with  ttie  aword :  to  anao|  oto. 
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OP    "JOOPR    TRB    BUJID*'    OK 
TRS    HAOIOGSiiPHA. 

**  When  Jonathoi  ben  Uniel  began  to  pam- 
phiMt  tlw  Ctthabim  **  (Hugiognipha),  ne  md  in 
Ihe  Tifanudieal  pMHge  befbn  quoted,  **  »  myiteri- 
DOS  voioe  HM  bcud  myiag:  It  ie  enoiii^  Thoii 
heii  revealed  the  •eereta  of  the  Prophete  —  wh  j 
woaldst  thou  alMiereal  thoee  of  the  Holy  Ghoet  ?  '* 
--  It  mmld  thaa  a|ipear,  that  a  Targum  to  these 
l«)k»  (.fob  ezeepted)  was  entirdy  unknown  up  to  a 
«crv  bie  period.  Thoee  Taignma  on  the  Hi^og- 
iipha  which  we  now  poaiesa  have  hrtn  attributed 
ffi^aelj  to  diflhvnt  authan.  it  being  aasumed  in 
Ihe  ftnt  instanee  that  thej  were  the  worlc  of  one 
■an.  Now  it  waa  Alcylas  the  Greek  translator, 
meotHNied  in  Bereshith  Rabba  (see  above);  now 
OoMaa,  the  CbaUee  translator  of  the  PenUteiieh, 
Us  aBythfeal  doable;  now  Jonathan  b.  Uzzid,  or 
Jeacph  (Joee^  the  Blhid  (see  above).  But  the  dl- 
fcnity  in  the  different  parts  of  the  work  warring 
loo  palpably  against  the  onitj  of  autborship,  the 
Utndneas  of  tlie  last-named  authority  seemed  to 
show  the  easiest  way  ont  of  the  dlflBcuIty.  Joseph 
was  snppoeed  to  have  dictated  It  to  diflbrent  dis- 
ciples at  diflbmit  periods,  and  somehow  every  one 
df  the  amannenses  infused  part  of  his  own  individ* 
uality  into  hb  share  of  the  work.  Popuhu-  belief 
thus  fiMiened  upon  this  Joseph  the  Blind,  since  a 
Bune  the  work  must  needs  have,  and  to  him  in 
most  of  the  cdltioiis,  the  Targnm  is  aflBIiated.  Yet, 
if  ever  he  did  tmnahite  the  Hagiographa,  certain  it 
is  that  those  which  we  possess  are  not  by  his  or  his 
disciples*  hands  —  that  is,  of  the  time  of  the  4th 
oentory .  Writers  of  the  18th  century  abeady  re- 
futed this  notion  of  Joseph's  authorship,  for  the  as- 
sampl«on  of  which  there  never  vras  any  other  ground 
than  that  he  was  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  like 
Onkeios-Akylas  and  Jonathan,  in  connection  with 
Taignm;  and,  as  we  saw,  there  is  indeed  reason  to 
bsGwre  that  he  had  a  shan  in  the  redaotion  of 
•«  Jonathan  '*  to  the  Prophets,  which  fidls  in  his 
time.  Between  htm  and  our  hagiographical  Tar- 
inns,  however,  many  centuries  must  have  eUpsed. 
ist  we  do  not  even  venture  to  assign  to  them  more 
than  an  approximate  round  date,  about  1000  a.  d. 
Besides  the  Tsrgums  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Prophets,  those  now  extant  range  over  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Job,  the  five  Msgilloth,  t.  e.  Song  of 
Songa,  Rath,  Lamentations,  Esther,  Eoclesisstes; 
the  Chronicles,  sod  Daniel.  Bera  and  Nehemiah 
sfaniB  are  left  without  a  IVvgnm  at  present;  yet  we 
«o  hardly  help  believing  that  en  kog  one  will  also 
je  imd  to  ths  hitter,  as  the  despairad-of  Chroni- 
dss  was  fraud  in  the  17th  century,  and  Daniel  ^ 
%  soe  trace  of  it  at  least  —  so  recently,  that  as  yet 


•  Jlfythaassofthe  word  ^  v33H  for  angel  In 
hit  fe.  and  Job,  Iha  3,  aOzad  to  the  ftl  p.  plur. 


Mai,  the  faiflB.  with  prsBC  D,  bssidss  seveial 

BMMW  or  kss  onnsoal  Chesk  and  Syrlae  words  common 
toaUthi 


»  Xffp,  eh.  zaii.fi,  the  Bsh.  weed  np|9y«elly,*' 
kfsndsnd  )J3;-d,  "dlgr,"  biBirt.   Tiargam  tnns- 

aiss  HOTdy  **  aUsi**  wtakh  Is  only  tobeaeeomHsd  foe 
Ij  a  Tui-ondeistaiirtlng  or  mlsrsadlng  of  the  Byriao 

iDimD^  where  for  the  sseond  s  ths  Ohaldae  trans- 


nobody  has  oonridered  it  worth  his  while  to  taht 
any  notice  of  it  We  shall  divide  theee  Taignms 
into  foor  groups :  Proverbs,  Job,  Bsalms ;  —  Megtt- 
loth ;  —  Chronicles ;  —  and  Daniel. 

1.  Tarodx  ov  FftAUit,  Job,  Pkotsrbs. 

Oiiam  Ungoistieaiid  other  ohsn»teristies«  es- 
hildted  by  these  three  Targunis,  lead  to  the  eoo- 
clusion  tlmt  they  are  nearly  colntempomneous  pro- 
ductions, and  that  their  birthplace  is,  most  likely, 
Syria.  While  the  two  former,  however,  are  mere 
paraphrases,  the  Taigum  on  Proverbs  comes  nearer 
to  our  idea  of  a  version  than  almost  any  Taigum, 
except  perhaps  that  of  Ookelos.  It  adheres  as 
closely  to  the  original  text  as  posaible.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  about  it  however,  and  one  which 
has  given  rise  to  endless  specubitions  and  discus- 
sions, is  its  eitraordiiiary  similarity  to  the  Syriae 
Version.  It  would  indeed  sometimes  seem  as  H 
they  had  copied  each  other  —  an  opinion  warmly 
advocated  by  Dathe,  who  endeavored  to  prove  that 
the  Chaldee  had  copied  or  adapted  the  Syrian, 
there  being  passages  in  the  Tai^gum  which  could, 
he  assumed,  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  misunder- 
standing  of  the  Syriae  tiansktion.^  It  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  been  argued  that  there  are  a  greater 
number  of  important  passsges  which  distinctly  show 
that  the  Taigumist  had  used  an  original  Hebrew 
text,  varying  from  that  of  the  Sjriac,  and  had  also 
made  use  of  the  LXX.  against  the  hitter.«  The 
Syriasms  would  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  Ara- 
maic idiom  itself,  the  forms  of  which  vary  but  little 
from,  and  easily  merge  into,  the  sister  dialeet  el 
Syria.  Indeed  nearly  all  of  them  are  found  in  the 
Talmud,  a  strictiy  Aramaic  work.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  othen  that  neither  of  these  versions,  as 
they  are  now  in  our  hands,  exhibit  their  original 
form.  A  late  editor,  as  it  were,  of  the  (mutilated) 
Targum,  might  have  derived  his  emendations  from 
that  version  which  came  nearest  to  it,  both  in  lan- 
guage and  in  cloee  adherence  to  the  Hebrew  text  -— 
namely,  the  Syriae;  and  there  is  certainly  every 
reason  to  conclude  from  the  wofuUy  fhulty  state  in 
which  this  Targum  is  found  (Luzzatto  counts  sev- 
eral hundred  corrupt  readings  in  it),  that  many  and 
clumsy  hands  must  have  been  at  work  upon  the 
Utter  Codd.  The  most  likely  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, however,  seems  to  be  that  indicated  by 
FVankel  —  namely,  that  the  LXX.  is  the  common 
source  of  both  versions,  but  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  Aramaic  has  also  made  use  of  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek  —  of  the  latter,  however,  through  the 
Syriae  medium.  As  a  specimen  of  the  corioos 
simihuit^  of  both  versions,  the  following  two  vsrsss 
from  Uie  beginning  of  the  book  may  find  a  plaea 
here:  — 

e  Prov.  xxvi.  10,  the  KaaaestSe  tost  reads :  3*1 

b^S'lSOyib^bbTIO;  lxx.  l^l^AAxf^a<^ 

Tw  vM  i4pii^  (-  ^"^DD  ntrn);  Halt.   ^aC 

Hb3**D*T  Vntn  W^H]  thus  adoptlDf  eiaoUy 
the  reading  of  the  LXX.  affaiu««  the  rseslved  text 

xxix.  21,  nap  nVyO  P3C&»  qnelsd  In  the  sami 
naoMr  In  Talsi.  Boeoah.  a  »;  JJaLh9nru9wmnJ^ 

im  iraiJbf  oU#n|f  farau ;    evldsntlf    reading    T3X 

mrr  -  un-  ^ina  His^b.  oom».  ako  mt 
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CHAP.  t%t. 


TABGim  (V«.  9). 

.KTDva  now  ]^3nMb 
HbswT  KniTiD  wbapeb 

ComiMre  bIk)  ven.  6,  6,  8,  10,  It,  1S{  eh.  fi. 
9, 10,13-16;  iii  8-9,  etc. 

We  mntt  not  omit  to  obeerve  ib«t  no  early  Jew- 
<i  commentator  —  Rathi,  Ibn  Ecra,  ete.  —  men- 
••uiis  the  Targum  either  to  Proverbs,  or  to  Job  and 
Paalms.  Nathan  ben  Jechiel  (12th  century)  is  the 
Bni  who  quotee  it. 

Reipecting  the  two  latter  Targums  of  this  group, 
Psalms  and  Job,  it  is  to  be  obaenred  that  thej  are, 
more  or  leas,  mere  coUections  of  fragments.  That 
there  must  have  existed  paraphrases  to  Job  at  a 
very  early  period  follows  from  the  Talmudical  pas- 
sages which  we  quoted  in  the  introduction  —  nay, 
we  almost  feel  inclined  to  assume  that  this  book, 
considered  by  the  learned  as  a  mere  allegory  (^*  Job 
never  was,  and  never  was  created,**  is  the  dictum 
found  in  the  Talmud,  liRlm  Itethra,  16  a:  i,  e.  he 
never  had  any  real  exisU'i.ce.  but  la  a  poetical, 
though  sacred,  invention),  o|)ened  the  list  of  writ- 
ten paraphrases.  How  luuch  of  the  primitive  ver- 
aion  is  embodied  in  the  cue  which  we  possess  it  is 
of  course  next  to  impossible  to  determine,  more  es- 
pecially in  the  state  of  infancy  in  which  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  Tai^ms  as  yet  remains.  So  much, 
however,  is  palpable,  that  the  Taxgums  of  both 
Psalms  and  Job  in  their  present  shape  contain  relics 
of  different  authors  in  different  times:  some  para- 
phrasta,  some  strictly  translators.  Very  frequently 
a  second  version  of  the  same  passage  is  introduced 

by  the  formula   "inH  D1D"»n,  "another  Tkr- 

gum,"  and  varies  moat  widely  from  its  predecessor; 
while,  more  especially  in  the  Psalms,  a  long  series 
(tf  chapters  translated  literally,  is  followed  by  an- 
other series  translated  in  the  vrildest  and  moat 
bnciful  character.  The  Cod.  Erpen.  still  exhibits 
these  various  readings,  as  such,  side  by  side,  on  its 
margin ;  thence,  however,  they  have  in  our  printed 
editions  found  their  way  into  Uie  text.  How  much 
of  these  variants,  or  of  the  entire  text,  belongs  to 
the  Palestinian  Cycles,  which  may  well  have  em- 
braced the  whole  Torah,  —  or  whether  they  are  to 
>e  considered  exclusively  the  growth  of  later  times, 
utd  have  thus  but  a  very  slender  connection  with 
sitlier  the  original  Babylonian  or  the  Palestinian 
'^argum-worka,  ftitare  investigatioD  must  detemiine. 
The  moit  useful  in  this  group  is  naturally  the 
Targuih  on  Proverbs,  it  being  the  one  which  trans, 
latea  moit  cioeely,  or  rather  the  only  one  which 
does  tramiate  at  all.  Besides  the  explanation  it 
gives  of  difficult  passages  in  the  text,  its  peculiar 
affinity  to  the  Syriao  Version  naturally  throws 
Mme  light  upon  both,  and  allows  of  emendations 
m  and  through  either.  As  to  Job  and  Psalms, 
their  chief  nae  lies  in  their  showing  the  gradual 
dytng  stages  of  the  idiom  In  whieh  they  un  writ- 
ten, and  also  in  their  being  in  a  manner  guides  to 
Ihs  determination  of  the  date  of  eertain  stages  of 
Qaggadah. 


Stb.  fVer.  I). 

)Lof;^oo  Jiooo^  ^»^a^ 

iLoOfiDf  )UgO  Ola'^tsTlSo 
Vcr.  «. 

9, 8.  Targums  ok  thb  five  Mxoilloiu. 

These  Taigums  are  likewise  not  meotioned  W 
foie  the  12th  century,  wlien  the  Ameh  quotes  the* 
ssverally,  —  although  Esther  most  have  beeo  lram> 
lated  at  a  very  early  period,  sinoe  the  Talmud  al- 
ready mentions  a  Targum  cm  it.     Of  this,  we  need 
hardly  add,  no  traoe  is  found  in  our  present  Tar- 
gum.    The  freedom  of  a  **  version  **   can  go  uo 
forther  than  it  doea  in  these  Targiims  on  the  Me- 
giUoth.     They  are,  in  fret,  mere  Haggadah,  and 
bear  the  moat  striking  reeembbooe  to  the  Midiasb 
on  the  respective  bM>ks.     Curiously  enough,  tht 
gradual  preponderance  of  the  Paraj^rase  over  the 
text  is  noticeable  in   the  following  order:  Koth, 
Lamentations,  Eodesiastes,  Esther,  Song  of  Songs. 
The  latter  is  iuUest  to  overflowing  of  those  »  mu/a 
atque  fiivoUiates"  which  have  so  sorely  tried  the 
temper  of  the  wise  and  gnve.     Starting  from  ths 
almost  ocmical  notion  that  all  tbey  foond  in  th* 
books  of  Mohammedanism  and  of  Judaism,  of 
Bome  and  of  Greece,  if  it  seemed  to  have  any  ref- 
erence to  *'Keligio,*'   however  unsupported,  and 
however  plainly  bearing  the  stamp  of  poetry —good 
or  bad  —  on  its  foce,  must  needs  be  a  religioascRed, 
sod  the  ereed  forced  upon  eveiy  single  believer:  — 
they  could  not  but  get  angry  with   mere  'dav- 
dreams  *  being  intenpned  with  the  sacred  litera- 
ture of  the  Bible.    Delitssch,  •  schohu-  of  onr 
generation,  says  of  the  TazgusBS  in  general  that 
*^  history  becomes  in  them  most  ehanning,  ONSt  ia- 
structire  poetry ;  but  this  poetry  is  not  the  iBven- 
tion,  the  phantasms  of  the  writer,  hoi  the  oU  and 
popular  venerable  tradition  or  legend  .  .  .  .  tlie 
Taigums  are  poetical,  both  as  to  their  contents  and 
form  '*  {Gesdi.  d.  JSd.  Pot»t^  p.  27):  and  further. 
*<  The  wealth  of  legend  in  its  guahing  fulkiess  did 
not  sufier  any  formal  bounds;  h^nd  bunts  upon 
legend,  like  wave  upon  wave,  not  to  be  daoiuied  io 
even  by  any  poetical  forms.     Thus  the  Jerussfeai 
Taiyrum  in  its  double  Recensions  [to  the  Penta- 
teuch], and  the  Targums  on  the  fire  Mcgilloth  an 
the  most  beautiful  national  worlcs  of  art,  thioiigb 
which  there  rune  the  golden  thread  of  Scripture, 
and  which  are  hdd  tog^er  only  by  the  unitj  of 
the  idea  '*  (p.  136).     Although  we  do  not  sh«n 
Delitxsch's  enthusissm  to  the  full  extent,  yet  ee 
cannot  but  agree  with  him  that  there  are,  togetM 
with  stones  and  dust,  many  pearls  of  precMXtf  pries 
to  be  gathered  from  these  much  despised,  beoum 
hardly  known,  hooka. 

The  dialect  of  these  books  ooeupisB  the  mean  be- 
tween the  Esst  and  West  Aramaan,  and  there  is  s 
certain  unity  of  style  and  design  about  all  the  five 
books,  which  fUly  justifies  the  snppositisn  that 
they  are,  one  and  sU,  the  work  of  osis  suthsr.  It 
may  be  that,  taken  in  an  inverted  series,  theynsrk 
the  successire  stages  of  a  poet*a  Ufe;  gk>w)ng,np 
turous,  orerflowing  m  the  first;  statetj,  sobsb 
pnisjinthekst.    As  to  the  time  of  its  vdliBg  • 
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leillBg,  m  h»ve  ■gain  to  repeat,  that  it  if  moit 
■ncHtain,  but  unqnettiooftbly  bdongt  U>  %  period 
oiwli  kter  Umui  tiie  Talmad.  Theboolcof  Either, 
■Voyiog  both  through  its  storj-lilce  form  end  the 
eerijT  iqfanetion  of  iti  behig  reed  or  heard  bj  efery 
•oe  on  the  Feast  of  Purim,  a  great  eireuktion  aod 
popolaritj,  hae  been  targumiaed  many  times,  and 
besides  the  one  embodied  in  the  five  MegiUoth, 
there  an  two  more  extant  {not  ikrett  as  generally 
stated:  the  eo-eaOed  third  being  only  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  iizst),  whioh  are  caBed  respectively  the 
lint:  »  short  one  without  digreesions,  and  the 
iseood  —  ( Targum  $hem)i  a  larger  one,  belonging 
to  the  Falestinian  Oyde.  The  latter  Taigum  b  a 
soileelioo  of  eastern  romaneee,  broken  up  and  ar- 
laaged  lo  the  single  verses  i  of  goigeous  hues  and 
nftnNragant  imagbiation,  sueh  as  are  to  be  met  with 
hi  the  Adsiiaib  or  Chamis,  or  any  eastern  coUeo- 
tion  of  legends  and  tales. 

VL  Taboum  on  thb  Book  of  CHBomcLsa. 

Hub  Taigum  was  unknown,  ai  we  said  before,' 
ap  to  a  very  recent  period.  In  1680,  it  was  edited 
Cor  th«  fint  time  from  an  Erfurt  MS.  by  M.  F. 
Heck,  and  in  1715  firom  a  more  complete  aa  well  aa 
comet  MS.  at  Cambridge,  by  D.  Wilkiua.  llie 
aame  of  Hungary  occurring  in  it,  and  its  frequent 
Bee  of  the  Jenisislpin-Targum  to  the  Pentateuch, 
amounting  aometimea  to  simple  copying  (oomp.  the 
Genealogical  Table  in  ehap.  L,  etc  )  abow  sufficiently 
that  ita  author  ia  neither  m  Jonathan  b.  Uaaid" 
nor  "  Joeeph  the  Blind,**  as  has  been  suggested. 
But  the  language,  style,  and  the  Uaggadah,  with 
which  it  aboonda,  point  to  a  bAe  period  and  point 
out  pjdestiue  as  tlw  pbce  where  it  waa  written. 
Ita  nee  must  be  limited  to  phikilogical,  historical, 
and  geographical  studies;  the  sdmce  of  exegesis 
will  profit  Uttle  by  it.  The  first  edition  appmred 
under  the  title  ParaphraMu  ChaUaiaa  Udr.  CkrtM- 
ieorumj  eura  M.  F.  Beekii,  2  torn.  Aug.  Vind. 
1680r88,  4to;  the  second  by  D.  Wilkiiis,  Para^ 
phram»  ....  auetort  JL  JtmepkOf  etc  Amst., 
1716,  4to.  The  first  edltkm  has  the  advantage  of 
a  kige  number  of  very  learned  notes,  the  second 
that  oir  a  eomparatively  more  correct  and  complete 

VIL  Thb  Taboum  to  Dabisl. 

(t  ia  for  the  first  time  that  this  Tsigum,  for  the 
oon-ezistenoe  of  wliioh  many  and  weighty  reasons 
were  given  (that  the  date  of  the  Messiah's  arrival 
waa  hidden  in  it,  among  others),  is  here  formally 
introduced  into  tlie  regular  rank  and  file  of  Tar- 
ipims,  although  it  has  been  known  for  now  more 
than  five  and  twenty  years.  Blunk  found  it  not 
kideed  in  the  Original  Aramaic,  but  in  what  ap- 
peara  to  him  to  be  an  extract  of  it  written  in  Per- 
rian.  The  MS.  (Ane.  Fond,  No.  45,  Imp.  Library) 
M  inscribed  "  Hirtory  of  Daniel,"  and  has  retained 
only  the  first  words  of  the  Original,  which  it  trana- 
bies  akewise  into  Persian.  Thb  huiguage  b  then 
retained  throughout 

After  sefenu  legends  known  ttom  other  Taignms, 
folk>wa  a  long  prophecy  of  Daniel,  tnm  which  the 
book  b  shown  to  have  been  written  after  the  ibrst 
Crusade.  Mohammad  and  hb  suocesson  are  men- 
tioned, abo  a  king  who  ooming    from   Europe 

]H^Din  TH)  will  go  to  Damaeeoa,  and  kU  the 
jkomaUtie  (Mohammedan)  Ungs  and  princee;  he 

sin  break  down  the  minarsU  (mKSQ),  destroy 
U  moaqiiee  (MTDDD),  and  no  one  will  alUr 


that  date  to  pvonoance  the  name  of  the  Pk<ofeB# 

(biDS  «  Mohammad).  The  Jews  will  abo  have 
to  auflbr  great  misfortunes  (aa  Indeed  the  knightly 
CruaadeiB  won  their  spurs  by  dastardly  muiderin^ 
ttie  helpless  masses,  men,  women,  and  ehildren,  in 
the  Gliettoe  along  the  Bhine  and  elsewhere,  before 
they  started  to  deliver  the  Holy  Tomb).  By  a 
sudden  transition  the  Prophet  then  passes  on  to  the 
**  Meesiah,  son  of  Joseph,"  to  Gog  and  Magog,  and 
to  the  '<  true  Messiah,  the  son  of  Darid."  Munk 
rightly  conchides  that  the  book  must  have  been 
composed  in  the  13th  century,  when  Christiaa 
kings  rsigned  ibr  a  brief  period  over  Jerusalem 
{Notice  $ur  Saadia^  Par.  1838). 

VIII.  Thers  b  abo  a  ChaUee  traoelation  extast 
of  the  apocryphal  pieces  of  Esther,  whieh,  entirely 
lying  apart  fit>m  our  task,  we  confine  oundves  te 
meutbn  without  forther  entering  into  the  sul^ject. 
De  RoBsi  has  publbhed  them  with  Notes  and  IAm- 
sertations.    Tubingen,  1789,  8vo. 

Further  fragments  of  the  PAixmBiAB  Taboum. 

Besides  the  complete  hooka  betonging  to  the  Pal- 
esUniaii  Cycle  of  Targum  which  we  have  mentioned, 
and  the  portions  of  it  interaected  as  ^Another 
Reading,"  «  Another  Tanoium,"  into  the  Babyk>- 
nun  Venlona,  there  an  extant  seversl  independent 
firat^ents  of  it  Nor  need  we  aa  yet  despair  of 
finding  still  forther  portions,  perhi^B  one  day  to 
see  it  restored  enthely.  There  b  all  the  mon  hope 
for  this,  as  the  Taigum  has  not  been  bet  very  kmg 
yet  Abudraham  quotes  the  Targum  Jerushalml 
to  Samuel  (i.  9, 18).  Kimchi  has  preserved  several 
paisagea  from  it  to  Judget  (xi.  1,  consbting  of  47 
words);  to  i9amue/  (L  17,  18:  106  words);  and 
KinffM  (i.  22,  21:  68  words;  U.  4, 1:  174  words; 
iv.  6:  55  vrords;  iv.  7:  72  words;  ziii.  21:  9 
words),  under  the  aimpb  name  of  ToeeAah,  t.  e. 
Addition,  or  Additkmal  Taigum.  Luzaatto  has 
abo  lately  found  fragments  of  the  same,  under  the 
names  **  Targum  of  Pkleatine,"  *<  Targum  of  Jem 
shalmi,"  «« Another  Reading,"  etc.,  in  an  African 
Codex  written  5247  A.  M.csl487  A.  D.,  namely, 
to  1  Sam.  xviii.  19;  2  Sam.  xii.  12;  1  Kings  v.  9, 
V.  11,  ▼.  18,  X.  18,  x.  26,  xi?.  18;  to  Hosea  L  1) 
Obad.  LI —  To  baiah,  Rashi  (/saaib>ot  aa  peo- 
pie  still  persist  in  calling  him,  Jarcki)^  Abudraham 
and  Fariaaol  quote  it:  and  a  fragment  of  the  Tar 
gum  to  hb  prophet  b  extant  in  God.  Urbin.  Vat 
ican  No.  1,  containing  about  120  words,  and  be- 
ginning: *«  Prophecy  ot  Isaiah,  which  he  prophesiod 
at  the  end  of  hb  prophecy  in  the  days  of  Mnnsaaah 
the  Son  of  Heiekiah  the  King  of  the  Tribe  of  the 
House  of  Jodah  on  the  17th  ^  Tamus  in  the  hoar 
when  Manasseh  set  up  an  idd  in  the  Temple,*'  ete. 
Isaiah  predicts  in  thb  hb  own  vfobnt  death.  Parts 
of  thb  Targum  are  abo  found  in  Hebrew,  in  Peaik 
tah  Rabbathi  6a,  and  Talknt  ba.  58d:  A  Jen- 
salem  'I\ugum  to  Jeremiah  b  mentioned  by  Kim« 
chi;  to  F^aekid  by  R.  Simeon,  Nathan  (Arueh), 
and  likewise  by  Kimehi,  who  abo  speaka  of  a 
forther  additional  IWgum  to  Jonathan  for  thb 
book.  A  *<  Tugum^eraabakni "  to  Mieah  b 
known  to  Raahi,  and  of  Zeehariah  a  flragment  has 
been  pubMahed  in  Bruna  (Eiehhom'a  Btperi,  xr. 
174)  from  a  BeuefaHnian  MS.  (God.  854,  Kennb 
21*,  written  1106.  The  pMsage,  found  ea  a  maa* 
gmal  gbss  to  Zeeh.  xiL  10, nada  aa  foUowa:  — 

««Targnm  Jeraahalmi.  And  I  ahaO  poor  onl 
upon  the  He  jse  of  David  and  the  inhabitants  d 
Jerusalem  the  spirit  of  prophecy  and  of  prayer  te 
truth.     And  after  thb  shall  go  forth  Mtt-tbh  tiH 
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8«i  of  B^bftim  to  mgo  nar  a^dbrt  G«g.  And 
Gog  wiU  km  him  before  the  citj  of  J«ualukiiB. 
Hmj  wiU  look  up  to  me  end  they  wiU  aik  me 
irfaerefore  theheathent  have  killed  Meniah  the  Son 
of  Efraim.  Thtj  will  than  mourn  over  him  aa 
moun  fiither  and  mother  over  an  onlj  ion,  and 
they  will  wail  over  him  as  one  wmila  o?er  a  flntboni." 

—  A  Tancnm  Jeruahalmi  to  the  third  chapter  of 
ffabtikkut,  quoted  by  Kaebif  is  mentioned  by  De 
Hoisi  (Cod.  266  and  405,  both  13th  oentur}).  It 
has  been  suggested  that  a  Taignm  Jerushalmi  on 
the  Prophets  only  existed  to  t^  Haftarahs,  which 
had  at  one  time  been  transited  perhaps,  Uke  the 
porttou  from  the  Law,  in  public;  but  we  have  seen 
that  entire  books,  not  to  mention  single  chapters, 
possessed  a  Paiestiniau  Targum,  which  ne\-er  were 
ictended  or  used  for  the  purpose  of  Haftarsh.  And 
there  is  no  reanon  to  doubt  that  the  origin  of  this 
raigum  to  the  Prophets  is  precisely  similar  to,  and 
perhaps  contemporaneous  with,  that  which  we 
tneed  to  that  portion  which  embraces  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  Babykmtan  Version,  the  •«  Jonathan*  '* 
Targum,  though  parapbnstio,  did  not  satisfy  the 
apparently  more  imaginatire  FkJastinUn  public. 
Thus  from  heaped'Up  additions  and  marginal 
gtossgB,  the  step  to  a  total  re-writing  of  the  entfav 
Codex  in  the  manner  and  taste  of  the  latter  timca 
and  the  dlfi^rent  kieality,  was  easy  enough.  From 
a  critique  of  the  work  as  such,  however,  we  must 
nataraUy  keep  akiof,  as  bug  as  we  have  only  the 
few  specimens  named  to  judge  from.  But  its  gen- 
eral spirit  and  tendsm^  are  dear  enough.  So  is 
also  the  sdvantage  to  which  even  the  minimum 
thai  has  survived  may  soma  day  be  put  by  the  stu- 
dent of  Midrashic  literature,  as  we  have  briefly  in- 
dicated above. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  exptessfng  the  hope 

—  probably  a  vain  one  —  that  Unguistra  studiss 
may  suoii  turn  in  the  direction  of  that  vast  and 
most  iiiteresthig,  as  well  as  important,  Aramaic 
literature,  uf  wUch  the  Targnma  form  but  a  small 
item. 

The  writer  anally  begs  to  observe  that  the  trans- 
itions of  all  the  psBssges  quoted  from  Talmud  and 
Mldruh,  as  well  as  the  specimens  ttom  the  Tugum, 
have  been  made  by  him  directly  from  the  respMtive 
originals. 

N.  PfeiiKr,  CHHoa  Saer. ;  Tbo^  Smith,  Dia^ 
tnbt ;  Gerhard,  De  ScripU  Soar, ;  Helvious,  Dt 
ChnU  BibL  Parqph,f  Varen,  Z>e  Targ.  OnktL; 
WoU;  BUd,  i7e6r. ;  OarpaOT,  CriUea  Saera ;  Joh. 
Biorinus,  ExerdU.  BibL ;  Schickard,  Beckm,  ffep- 
per. ;  Jcnur,  ProUff,  BibHm ;  fiivet,  fiagoge  ad 
8,  S.;  Affix,  JwHe,  EccUi.  JucL;  Huet,  Dt 
Clarii  JnUrpp,;  Lsnsden,  PhUoi  fftbr.;  Pri- 
jeanx,  Cbfmect ;  Bambaoh,  JmL  Harm.  Saer,; 
Glias  Levita,  Meturgemanf  Tithbi;  Lusaatto, 
OM  Ger;  Pericovits,  Oteh  Or;  Winer,  Onke^ 
j$;  Anger,  Jh  OnkiUmo;  Vltringa,  Bgnagaga; 
Asariab  De  Bosai,  Meor  Ent^imf  Petermann,  IM 
dttabuB  PemL  Paraph, ;  Dathe,  />s  raUont  oM' 
utmu  vers.  Chaid,  ei  Sgr.  Prim,  BaL  ;  Lovy,  in 
Geiger's  Zeittehr. ;  Levysohn  and  IWuib  in  Flan- 
kers Monttii$ehr.;  Zuna,  GoUeedieiutL  VortHtge; 
Geiger,  (Treohriflf  Fnmkcl,  VonludimmrLXX.; 
Bntrdge  /.  Pal  Emtg,^  JMi$ekrift;  MotmU- 
tehifi;  Geiger,  ZtUtekri/t;  FUiat,  Orietit;  HaSL 
AOg.  Liimr.  ZtHg.  1831  and  188S;  Introdaeium 
d  Walton,  Eiehhon,  KeU,  H&vemiek,  Jahn,  Heriwt, 
Berthean,  Daridson,  eto. ;  Geeenius,  Jemia ;  Home, 
4nteh ;  Getchiektm  of  Jost,  HenMd,  Grfits,  eto. ; 
DaUtiseh,  Gtmtk,  d,  JUd,  Poene;  Sachs's  Beitrdge; 
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Ftirst,  ChaU.  Gramm, ;  R.  Deutaeh  in  Wagttrm 
Mtmattekr.,  1868;  ^ZcAscikra^  and  V€rkamdtmg*\ 
dtr  Dewttokm  Morgttdibd.  &escfisdL,  ete^  «Ib. 

K.D. 

YEBSIOK,  AUTHOBIZED.  TlMhiatary 
of  the  EngUah  translations  of  the  Bibb  oosioaeta 
itsslf  with  many  points  of  intcrast  in  that  of  the 
nation  and  the  Church.  The  Uvee  of  the  individ- 
ual trsnslators,  the  k>ug  struggle  with  the  indifler- 
enoe  or  oppoeition  of  men  in  power,  tbe  reBgioos 
condition  of  the  people  as  calling  for,  or  afteted 
by,  the  appearance  of  the  transktaon,  tbe  time  and 
{jaoe  and  form  of  the  snccsssire  editions  by  vfaich 
the  demand,  when  once  created,  was  ifffirfl  — 
each  of  these  has  furnished,  and  might  again  fo'- 
nisb,  materials  for  a  volume.  It  is  obvioua  that 
the  work  now  to  be  done  must  lie  within  naivowcr 
limits;  and  it  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  exdade  aB 
that  bdongs  simply  to  the  perBonsl  hiatoiy  of  tbe 
men,  or  &t  general  history  of  the  time,  or  that 
comes  within  the  special  province  of  bibtiography. 
What  will  be  aimed  at  will  be  to  give  an  aooount  cA 
the  several  versions  as  they  appeared ;  to  ssiwitiin 
the  qualifications  of  the  trandaton  for  the  work 
whieh  tliey  undertook,  and  the  principles  oa  which 
they  aoted;  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  final  nssak 
of  their  Ubon  in  the  received  version,  and,  aa  oob- 
eequent  on  this,  of  the  neoessity  or  desirahleDeBs  d 
a  new  or  reriasd  transbtion ;  and,  finally,  to  give 
such  a  survey  of  the  literature  oi  the  subject  as 
may  help  the  reader  to  obtain  a  ftiUsr  knowisdge 
for  himself. 

I.  Eablt  TRAmLAnom.  —  It  waa  sasgfad  by 
Sur  TbooMS  More,  in  his  anxiety  to  eatabSah  a 
point  against  l^ndal,  that  he  had  seen  Engfiib 
translations  of  the  Bible,  whksh  had  been  made  be- 
fore WycUft,  and  that  theee  were  approved  by  the 
Bishops,  and  were  aUowed  by  them  to  be  reMi  by 
laymen,  and  even  by  devout  women  {Dlalogmea^  eh. 
vitt.-<l?.  col.  88).  There  seem  good  gnmnda,  how- 
ever, for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  tUs  statenent. 
No  such  translations — versions,  i.  e.  of  the  cntirt 
Scriptures  —  are  now  extont.  No  tiaoea  of  tiiem 
appear  in  any  contemporsry  writer.  WyeBfie*s 
grsat  complaint  is«  that  there  is  no  transbthm 
(Fomhall  and  Madden,  Wyciifft't  Bihk,  Prtf,  p. 
xxi.  Prof.  p.  69).  The  Constitutions  of  Arebbbbop 
Arundel  (a.  d.  1408)  mention  two  only,  and  theee 
are  Wycliffo's  own,  and  the  one  based  on  hb  and 
completed  after  hb  death.  More*s  statement  must 
therefore  be  regarded  either  as  a  rhetorical  exi^;ger- 
ation  of  the  bet  that  parte  of  the  Bibb  had  been 
previously  transbted,  or  as  rising  out  of  »  mistake 
astothedateof  MSS.oftheWycIiftvenioB.  Tbe 
hbtory  of  the  EngUsh  Bibb  will  therefore  begin, 
as  it  has  begun  hitherto,  with  the  woric  of  tbe  first 
great  reformer.  One  glance,  however,  «e  nay 
gii-e,  in  passing,  to  the  earlier  histocy  of  tbe  Bi^ 
lish  Church,  and  connect  some  of  ite  moat  hooorsd 
names  with  the  great  work  of  making  the  tratbs  ol 
Seripturs,  or  parte  of  the  books  thniselvca,  if  not 
the  Bibb  as  a  whole,  accessible  to  the  peopb.  W« 
may  think  of  Caedmon  as  emlH)dylng  the  eno«c 
history  of  the  BUib  in  the  alliterative  nretxe  of 
Angb-Saxon  poetry  (Ibde,  t/itt,  EecL  iv.  S4);  ol 
Akihdm,  Bbliop  of  Sherborae,  In  the  7th  eanlciy 
as  rendering  the  Finlter;  of  Bade,  as  tnnshlfaig  hi 
tbs  bst  boon  of  hb  life  the  Goapsl  of  St  Jebr 
{EpUL  C^bnUy,  of  Alfred,  setting  ibfib  in  bb 
nx^er-tongue  v  the  great  groundwork  of  _hir 
bgisbtion,  the  four  chapten  of  Exodus  (xt. 
that  contained  the  flnt  coda  of  the  bvs  vi 
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(Fluili^a  lift,  of  Alfred,  ch.  v.).  The  witliiM  of 
Uie  great  king  extended  further.  lie  desired  tlmt 
•*adl  Ibe  free-boru  youth  of  bU  kingdom  sbotild 
be  able  to  read  the  English  Scriptom"  «  {ibui), 
E\jrtioDa  of  the  Bible,  some  of  the  Psalnist,  and  ex- 
tracta  lh>m  other  booka,  were  translated  by  him  fur 
kia  own  uae  and  that  of  his  children.  The  inidi- 
kkHis  of  a  later  date,  seeing  i  i  him  the  representa- 
tive of  all  that  was  good  in  tlie  old  Saxon  time, 
made  him  the  translator  of  toe  whole  Bible  {ibid. 
Supp.  to  ch.  ▼. ). 

llie  work  ol  translating  was,  howe\'er,  carried  on 
bj  others.  One  Angk>>Saxon  version  of  the  four 
Uoapeis,  interlinear  with  tlie  Latin  of  the  Vulgate, 
kmiwn  as  the  Durham  Book,  is  found  in  the  Cot- 
bMitan  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum,  and  is  referred 
to  the  9th  or  10th  century.  Another,  known  m 
the  Rnshworth  Gloss,  and  belonghig  to  the  same 
period,  ia  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford .''' 
Another,  of  a  somewhat  later  date,  is  in  the  same 
eoUeetioii,  and  in  Uie  library  of  C.  C.  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Tlie  name  of  Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sher- 
borne, is  connected  with  a  vi^rsion  of  the  Psalms ; 
that  of  .£lfric,  with  an  Epitome  of  Scripture  His- 
tory, including  a  translation  of  many  parts  of  the 
historical  books  of  the  Bible  (l^wis,  HisL  of 
TranaL  ch.  i. ;  Forshall  and  Madden,  Preface ; 
Bsgater^a  EnyUtk  Ifexopla,  Href. ).  The  hifluence 
of  Nonnan  ecclesiastics,  in  the  reigns  that  preceded 
or  fottowed  the  Conquest,  was  probaiiiy  adverse  to 
the  eonUnuauoe  of  this  work.  Iliey  were  too  far 
remoyed  from  sympatliy  with  the  sul^iigated  race 
to  care  to  educate  them  in  their  own  tontriie.  The 
spoken  dialects  of  the  English  of  thut  period  would 
natnrally  seem  to  them  too  rude  and  uncouth  to 
be  the  channel  of  Divine  truth.  Pictures,  mys- 
teries, miracle-plays,  rather  than  hooks,  were  the 
instruments  of  education  for  all  but  the  few  who, 
in  monasteries  under  Norman  or  Italian  superin- 
tendence, devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy or  law.  Ill  the  remoter  paita  of  England,  how- 
ever, where  their  influence  was  less  felt,  or  the  na- 
tional feeling  was  stronger,  there  were  those  who 
earned  on  the  succession,  and  three  versions  of  the 
(kwpels,  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge, 
in  the  Bodleian,  and  in  the  British  Museum,  be- 
kmging  to  the  11th  or  12th  century,  remain  as 
attesting  their  tabors.  The  metriad  paraphrase  of 
the  Gospel  history,  known  as  the  Ormulum,  in  al- 
literative English  verse,  ascribed  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  12th  century,  is  the  next  conspicuous  monu- 
meot,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  indicating  a  de- 


«  8o  Paoll  (Sog.  tnnsL).  But  would  **  BogUso  g»- 
wiH"  mean  *<the  Scriptures"  exelnsively  f  Do  not 
ihe  wovda  of  Altnd  point  to  a  general  as  well  as  a  r»- 
Hl^oaa  education? 

^  One  intensUag  Act  conneoted  with  this  version 
li  ttaas  ts  text  agrees  with  that  of  the  Codex  Besn 
where  that  MS.  difBua  most  teom  the  Uxtu.%  reeeptw  of 
Um  N.  T.  Another  is  iU  publication  by  Foxe  the 
Marty rologist  in  1571 1  at  tbr  roqowt  of  Archbishop 
Parker.  It  was  subsequently  edited  by  Dr.  Manball 
taioaft. 

It  may  be  noticed^  as  bearing  upon  a  quastion  altera 
wards  the  subject  of  muoh  diwjuiislon,  that  in  this  and 
IM  otter  Anglo-aaxoo  versions  the  attempt  Is  made  to 
Jn%  Tsnaealar  equivafenta  even  Ibr  the  words  whioh, 
%$  bekmging  U»  a  systematic  theology,  or  ibr  other 
moss  later  versions  have  left  praoticaUy  un- 
Thns  baptiima  Is  '*jyUith  ""(wiistalng)' 
•mmiumtia^  **  doed-boio '*  (rsdrass  ibr  evil  deeut .  fto 
^t«  are  ''booere'^  (bookmen).  Synagogue*  *g** 
nattngum**     (meittlngi);    amen,    **sotlillck  *    (In 


sire  to  place  the  &cts  of  the  Bmle  within  reach  of 
others  than  the  clergy.<^  The  t3th  century,  a  time 
in  Kngland,  as  throughout  Europe,  of  religious  re- 
vival, witnessed  renewed  attempts.  A  prose  toan»< 
lation  of  the  Bible  into  Norman-French,  cir.  a.  i». 
1260,  uidioates  a  demand  for  devotional  reading 
within  the  circle  of  the  Court,  or  of  the  wealthier 
merchants,  or  of  convents  for  women  of  high  rank. 
Further  signs  of  the  same  desire  are  found  in  three 
English  versions  of  the  Psalms  —  one  towards  the 
close  of  the  13th  century ;  another  by  Schorhaui, 
cir.  A.  D.  t320;  another — vrith  other  eantidei 
from  the  0.  T.  and  N.  T.  —  by  Richai^  Rolle  ol 
Hampole,  cir.  1349 ;  the  last  being  accompanied  by 
a  devotional  exposition :  and  in  one  of  the  Goepeh 
of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  and  of  all  St.  Paul's 
epistles  (the  list  includes  the  apocryphal  epistle  to 
the  l^odiceans),  in  the  library  of  C.  C.  College, 
Cambridge.  The  fact  stated  by  Archbishop  Arun- 
del in  his  funeral  sermon  on  Anne  of  Bohemia,  wife 
of  Richard  II.,  that  she  habitually  read  tiie  Gospels 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  with  divers  expositions,  wa« 
{Hobably  true  of  many  others  of  high  rank.''  It  is 
interesting  to  note  these  facts,  not  as  detracting 
from  the  gk>ry  of  the  great  reformer  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, but  as  showing  that  for  him  also  there  bad 
been  a  preparation ;  that  what  he  supplied  met  a 
demand  which  had  for  many  years  .been  gathering 
strength.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  tliese 
versions  started  from  nothing  better  than  the  copies 
of  the  Vulgate,  more  or  less  accurate,  whicb  each 
translator  had  before  him  (Lewis,  ch.  i. ;  Fonhall 
and  Madden,  Prefnee). 

a.  Wyclipfk  (b.  1324;  d.  1384).  —  (L)  It  is 
singular,  and  not  without  significance,  that  the  first 
translation  from  the  Bible  connected  with  the  name 
of  Wyclifle  should  have  l)een  that  of  part  of  the 
Apocalypse.'  The  La»i  Age  of  the  Church  (a.  i>. 
1356)  translates  and  expounds  the  vision  in  which 
the  reformer  read  the  signs  of  his  own  times,  the 
sins  and  the  destruction  of  **  Antichrist  and  his 
meynee"  (=  multitude).  Shortly  after  this  he 
completed  a  version  of  the  Gospels,  accompanied  by 
a  commentary  "so  that  pore  Christen  men  may 
some  dele  know  the  text  of  the  Gospel,  with  the 
coniyn  sentence  of  olde  holie  doctores"  (Preface). 
Wycliffe,  however,  though  the  chief,  was  not  the 
only  kiborer  in  the  cause.  The  circle  of  English 
readers  was  becoming  wider,  and  they  were  not 
content  to  have  the  Book  which  they  honored 
above  all  othen  in  a  tongue  not  their  own./  An  • 
other  transhttion  and  commentary  appear  to  have 

sooth);  and  phylacteries,  ''healsbee**  (neek-books). 
Bee  Lewis,  Hist,  of  JVatutationSt  p.  9. 

c  The  Ormulum,  edited  by  Dr.  White,  was  luintsd 
at  the  Oxford  University  Pruss  in  1862. 

ti  Chronologioally,  of  coune,  the  Gospels  thus  re 
ftrred  to  ma>  have  been  WycliOe^s  translation ;  but 
the  strong  opposition  of  Arundel  to  the  work  Cil  the 
Beforraer  makes  it  probable  that  those  whieb  the 
queen  used  belonged  to  a  diftrent  school,  like  th  it  ef 
the  versions  Just  mentioned. 

•  The  authorship  of  this  book  has  however  been 
disputed  (com  p.  Todd*s  iV/ir«). 

/  **  One  comfort  is  of  knightse ;  they  saversn  much 
tie  Goepelle,  and  have  wllla  to  read  In  Bngllsohe  the 
Oospelle  of  Ohristes  Ufe  "  (WycUSB,  Prologue).  Oon- 
pare  the  speech  ascribed  to  John  of  Oaunt  (18  Hie.  11.). 
<f  We  win  not  be  the  dregs  of  all,  seeing  other  natioos 
have  the  law  of  God,  whioh  is  the  law  of  oar  hHh, 
written  In  their  own  language  "  (Foxe,  Brt/.  to  aasac 
Qo$ptti;  Lewis,  p  W) 
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been  mule  aliout  the  nine  time,  in  ig^nonnoe  of 
Wyelifib*B  worlc,  and  ibr  the  **  maiiie  lewid  men 
that  ghuiUe  would  kon  the  Goepelle,  if  it  were 
drai^hen  into  the  Kuglieeh  tang."  The  fact  that 
many  MSS.  of  thU  period  an  extant,  oontaining 
ill  l^jigliah  a  Monoteaaaron,  or  Hamionj  of  the 
Goitpels,  accompanied  by  portiona  of  the  epittlea,  or 
portions  of  the  O.  T.,  or  an  epitome  of  Scripture 
history,  or  Uie  subatanoe  of  SL  Paul'e  epistlee,  or 
the  catliolic  epittlee  at  ftall  length,  with  indicationit 
more  or  lew  distinct  of  Wydifie's  influenoCf  shows 
bow  wide-spread  was  the  feding  that  the  time  had 
eonio  for  an  English  liible.  (Forshall  and  Mad- 
dcHf  Pvff,  pp.  ziii.-xTii.)  These  preliminary  la- 
liors  were  followed  up  by  a  complete  translation 
of  the  N.  T.  by  Wycliilh  himself.  The  0.  T. 
mias  undertaken  by  hia  coacljutor,  Nicholas  de 
Hereford,  but  was  interrupted  probably  by  a  clta- 
taoh  to  appear  before  Archbishop  Arundel  in  1<)82, 
and  ends  abruptly  (following  so  far  the  order  of 
the  Vulgate)  in  Uie  middle  of  Baruch.  Many  of 
the  MSS  of  this  \'«rBion  now  extant  present  a 
difftrent  recension  of  the  text,  and  it  in  probable 
that  the  work  of  Wycliffe  and  Hereford  was  re- 
vined  by  Kichard  Purvey,  cir.  A.  d.  1388.  I'o 
him  also  Ir  ascribed  the  interesting  Prologue,  in 
which  the  tmiislator  gives  an  account  both  of  his 
purpose  and  his  method.  (Forshall  and  Madden, 
Prtf»  p.  XXV.) 

(2.)  The  former  wss,  as  that  of  Wyclifie  had 
been,  to  give  an  English  Bible  to  the  English 
people.  He  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Bede,  of 
Alfred,  and  of  Gro8t§te,  to  the  examples  of 
^*  Frenshe,  and  Beemers  (Bohemians),  and  Brit- 
ons.** He  answers  the  hypocritical  objections 
that  men  were  not  holy  enough  for  such  a  work ; 
that  it  was  wrong  for  "  idiots  "  to  do  what  the 
great  doctors  of  the  Church  had  left  undone, 
lie  hopes  **  to  make  the  sentence  as  trewe  and 
open  in  F^iglishe  ss  it  is  in  Latine,  or  more  trewe 
and  open.** 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  sa  regards  the  method  of 
the  transUtor.  that  the  version  was  based  entirely 
upon  the  yulgate.<>  If,  in  the  previous  century, 
scholars  like  Grost^te  and  Koger  Bacon,  seeking 
knowledge  in  other  lands,  and  from  men  of  other 
races,  had  acquired,  as  they  seem  to  have  done, 
some  knowledge  both  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  the 
succession  had,  at  ail  events,  not  been  perpetuated, 
'llie  war  to  be  waged  at  a  later  poriod  with  a 
different  issue  between  Schokstic  Philosophy  and 
'*•  Humanity  **  ended,  in  the  first  struggle,  in  the 
rriumph  of  the  former,  and  there  was  probably  no 
one  at  Oxford  among  Wycli£fe*s  contemporsrica 
who  oould  have  helped  him  or  Purvey  in  a  transla- 
th>n  from  the  original.  It  is  something  to  find  at 
ioch  a  time  the  comprint  that  **  learned  doctoris 
ari(«i  littel  heede  to  the  lettre,**  the  recognition 
>.bat  the  Vulgate  was  not  all  sufficient,  that  **  the 


a  A  orndsl  instance  is  that  of  Gen.  Hi.  15 :  "  Sl« 
ball  trsde  thy  head." 

6  This  knowledge  Is,  however,  at  seoood  hand,  "  bi 
fritDane  of  Jerom,  of  lire,  and  other  expositoaris." 

e  It  Is  worth  while  to  g^v«  hii  own  accoant  of  this 
cooefls :  '*  First  thfai  simple  creature,"  his  usual  way 
■f  speaking  of  himself,  ^  hedde  myehe  ivavaile,  with 
liverae  fehiwls  and  helperU,  to  gedere  manie  elde 
Mbka,  and  othere  doctoris,  and  comune  glosis,  and 
-JD  make  oo  Laljrn  bible  snmdel  trewe,  and  thanne  to 
smdie  It  of  the  new,  the  tnxt  with  the  gloee,  and 
d<iotoria,  as  he  mL':te,  and  spedali  \ix%  on  the 


texte  of  oinw  boUs"  (he  is  apcaking  of  the  Pkaitor 
and  the  difficulty  of  understanding  it)  <*  diaeoedctk 
much  IVoni  the  Ebren.*'*  The  diiBeolty  which 
was  thus  felt  was  increased  by  tlie  state  of  ttia 
Vulgate  text.  The  translator  com{daina  that  what 
the  Church  had  in  view  was  not  Jerome's  version, 
but  a  later  and  oomipt  text;  that  **theeoiDanc 
l^yne  Bibles  han  more  neede  to  be  corrected  aa 
manie  as  I  have  seen  in  my  life,  than  faalh  tbe 
F^glishe  Bible  late  trsnahted.'*  To  remedy  thb 
he  haH  recourse  to  colktiou.  Many  MSS.  were 
compel  mI,  and  out  of  this  comparison,  the  true 
reading  ascertained  as  &r  as  possible.  Hie  next 
step  was  to  consult  the  6'2assa  Ordiivnia,  the  ccnd- 
meutaries  of  Nicholas  de  Lyrft,  and  otbera,  as  to 
the  meaning  of  any  difficult  passages.  Ailer  this 
(we  recognise  here,  perhaps,  a  departure  from  the 
right  order)  grammars  were  consulted.  Then  came 
the  actual  work  of  translating,  which  be  aimed  at 
making  idiomatic  rather  than  lit«aL  As  be  weat 
on.  he  submitted  his  work  to  the  judgment  of 
others,  and  accepted  their  suggestions.®  It  is  in- 
teresting to  trace  tlwae  csuiy  strivings  after  the 
true  excellence  of  a  transhitor;  yet  more  interest- 
ing to  take  note  of  the  spirit,  never  surpassed,  seU 
doni  equaled,  in  later  translators,  in  which  the  wtwk 
was  done.  Nowhere  do  we  find  the  oonditioDS  of 
the  work,  intdlectual  and  moral,  more  aolonnly 
asierted.  "  A  translator  hath  grete  nede  to  stadia 
well  the  sentence,  both  before  and  after,**  soHliat 
no  equivocal  words  may  mislead  his  readers  or 
himself,  and  then  also  **  he  hath  nede  to  lyve  a 
clene  life,  and  be  ftU  devout  in  preiers,  and  havw 
not  his  wit  occupied  thaat  worldli  things,  that  the 
Holie  Spiryt,  author  of  all  wisedom,  and  ctmoynge 
and  trutbe,  dresse  (=  train)  him  in  hia  work,  and 
suffer  him  not  for  to  err  "  (Foishall  and  Madden^ 
ProL  p.  60). 

(8.)  llie  extent  of  the  circulation  gained  by  this 
version  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  chances  of  time,  and  all  the  sys- 
tematic effi>rts  for  its  destruction  made  by  Arch- 
bishop  Arundel  and  others,  not  less  than  150  copies 
are  known  to  be  extant,  some  of  then  obviooaly 
made  for  persons  of  wealth  and  rank,  othcss  ap- 
parently for  humbler  reados.  It  is  significant  as 
bearing,  either  on  the  date  of  the  two  works,  or 
on  the  position  of  the  writers,  that  while  the  quo- 
tations from  Scripture  in  LAngton*s  [Ijungknd's] 
Kifton  of  Pin*»  Plowman  are  uniformly  given  in 
I.atin,  those  in  the  Permme'M  Tah  of  Chaoeer  ait 
given  in  Kngiish,  which  for  the  most  |Art  agreea 
substantially  with  Wyclifie*s  translation. 

(4.)  The  following  characteristics  may  be  noticed 
aa  distinguishing  ^is  version:  (1.)  The  gcneial 
homeliness  of  its  style.  The  binguage  of  the  eourt 
or  of  schobrs  is  as  far  as  possible  avoided,  and  that 
of  the  people  followed.  In  this  respect  the  prin- 
ciple has  been  acted  on  by  later  translators.     The 


ekle  testament,  that  helpid  fttU  myehe  In  thta 
the  thridde  ttme  to  oonnael  with  ekie  granmarians 
and  elde  dyvynis  of  hards  wordes  and  harde  mnttntm 
hsw  those  mists  best  be  understode  and  traoalated, 

the  UQ^  tyme  to  traoslato  as  olearUe  as  he  eoode  te 
the  ssntenee,  and  to  have  maole  gsod  fclawis  and 
kuanyngeat  the  eomcting  of  the  uaaslaeioun  ^*  (  Aw> 
ar^j  e.  xv.).  The  note  at  the  ckiM  of  the  prabee,  oa 
the  grammatfeal  Idioms  of  different  langta^M,  Ihi 
many  Bogllnh  equivalents,  e.  fr-  for  the  I«liii 
absolute,  shows  oonsid  «rable  diaoenwical. 
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*jk  ot  Wycfiift  is  to  thftt  of  €9iMiQer  u  Tyndals 
s  to  SuiTej'i.  or  that  of  the  A.  V.  to  Beu  Jun- 
nu't.  (2.)  The  subsUtarJon,  in  many  eaeet,  of 
Eaglisfa  cquifaiento  for  qiau-techjiical  words.  Thus 
«t  find  "fy  '*  or  *'fogh  "  instead  of «'  Baca  *'  (Matt, 
r.  iS);  "they  were  washed"  in  Matt.  iii.  6; 
"^riebesae*'  for  *« mammon"  (Luke  xvu9,  11,  13); 
'*  biihop  **  for  ^  high^rieat  **  {pistim).  (d)  The 
cxtreine  literalneas  with  which,  in  some  inHtanoea, 
tnva  at  the  eost  of  being  unintelligible,  the  Vulgate 
text  ia  followed,  as  in  2  Cor.  i.  17-19. 

III.  TyND.\L  —The  worlc  of  Wyclifie  stands 
by  itself.     Whaterer  power  it  exercised  in  pm- 
paring  the  way  for  the  Reformation  of  the  16th 
century,  it  had  no  perceptible  influence  on  later 
tnnslatioDS.     By  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  its 
Knglish  was  already  obsolescent,  and  the  revival 
of  cjaiwirfil  scholarship  led  men  to  feel  dissatisfied 
with  a  Tersion  which  had  avowedly  been  made  at 
second-hand,  not  from  the  original.    With  Tyndal, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  ent«*  on  a  continuous  sue* 
oenion.     He  is  the  patriarch,  in  no  remote  ances- 
try, of  the  Authorized  Version.     With  a  consistent, 
unswerving  purpose,  he  devoted  his  whole  life  to 
this  one  work;  and  through  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties, amid  enemies  and  treacherous  friends,  in  exile 
and  loneliness,  accomplished  it.     More  than  Cran- 
mer  or  Kidley  be  is  the  true  hero  of  the  English 
Befbrmation.     While  they  were  slowly  monng  on- 
wards, halting  between  two  opinions,  watching  how 
the  court-winds  blew,  or,  at  the  best,  making  the 
most  of  opportunities,  he  set  himself  to  the  task 
without  which,  he  felt  sure,  reform  would  be  im- 
poesible,  which  once  accomplished,  would  render 
It  inevitaitle.     ^  Ere  many  years,"  he  said,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six  (a.  d.  1520),  he  would  cause  **  a 
boy  that  driveth  the  plough  *'  to  know  more  of 
Scripture  than  the  great  body  of  the  cleigy  then 
knew  (Foixe,  in  Anderson*s  AtmaU  of  EnylUh  Bible, 
I.  36).     We  are  able  to  form  a  fairly  accurate  esti- 
Biato  of  his  fitness  for  the  woric  to  which  he  thus 
gave  himself.     The  change  which  had  come  over 
the  universities  of  continental  Europe  since  the 
time  of  WyclifiTe   had  affected  those  of  England. 
Gredfi  had  been  taught  in  Paris  in  1458.     llie  first 
Greek  Grammar,  that  of  C!onstautine  I^AScaris,  had 
been  printed  in  1476.     It  was  folfowed  in  1480  by 
Craston's  Lexicon.     The  more  enterprising  soholare 
of  Oxford  visited  foreign  universities  for  the  sake 
of  the  new  leaniing.     Grocyn  (d.  1519),  Linacre 
(d.  1524),  Colet  (d.  1519^  had,  in  this  way,  from 
the  Greeks  whom  the  fall  of  Constantinople  bad 
scattered  over  Europe,  or  horn  their  Italian  pupils, 
learnt  enough  to  entor,  in  their  turn,   upon  the 
work- of  teaching.     When  Erasmus  visited  Oxford 
hi  1497,  he  found  in  these  masters  a  scholarship 
which  even  he  could  admire.     Tyndid,  who  went 
to  Oxford  eire.  1500,  must  have  been  within  the 
range  of  their  teaching.     His  two  great  opponents, 
Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop  Tonstal,  are  known  to 
kve  been  among  their  pupils.     It  is  significant 
snoogfa  that  after  some  years  of  study  Tyndiik  left 
Oxford  and  went  to  Ounbridge.     Such  changes 
were,  It  is  true,  common  enough.     The  fame  of 
soy  great  teacher  would  draw  round  him  men  firom 
stber  vnivcrnUea,  from  many  lands.     In  this  in- 
llaoee,  tiw  reason  of  Tyndal*s  dioiee  is  probably 

a  •  The  MS.  oo  which  this  statement  is  founded  Is 
iraooaaeed  by  Mr.  frauds  Tiy  of  Bristol  to  be  un- 
locsttooablj  a  foigeiy.  So  Mr.  Wesfcfr^  nganls  it 
[But,  fftkt  Siigiish  BibUj.p.  82,  note).  A. 


not  far  to  seek  (Walter,  Biog.  Notice  to  Tyndal*! 
Ductriftni  Tre*Ui§e9).  Erasmus  was  in  Oambridgf 
firom  1509  to  1514.  All  that  we  know  of  TyndalV 
character  and  life,  the  iact  especially  that  he  had 
made  translations  of  portions  of  the  N.  T.  as  eariy 
as  1502  o  (Oflbr,  U/e  of  Tyndttl,  p.  9),  leads  to 
the  conolusion  that  he  resolved  to  make  the  roost 
of  the  presence  of  one  who  was  empliatically  the 
scholar  and  philologist  of  Europe.  It  must  be  re* 
membered,  too,  that  the  great  scheme  of  Cardinal 
Xinienes  was  just  then  beginning  to  interest  the 
minds  <^  all  scholars.  The  publication  of  tlie 
0>mpluten8ian  Bible,  it  is  true,  did  not  take  plaoe 
tiU  1520:  but  the  collection  of  MSS.  and  othar 
preparations  for  it  began  as  early  as  1504.  In  the 
mean  time  Erasmus  himself,  in  1516,  brought  out 
the  first  published  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament; 
and  it  was  thus  made  accessiUe  to  all  scholars.  Of 
the  use  made  by  Tyndal  of  these  opportimitiesVe 
have  evidence  in  his  coming  up  to  London  (1522), 
in  the  vain  hope  of  persuading  Tonstal  'known  as 
a  Greek  schoUr,  an  enlightoned  Humanist)  to 
sanction  his  scheme  of  rendering  the  N.  T.  into 
English,  and  bringing  a  translation  of  one  of  the 
orations  of  Isocrates  as  a  proof  of  his  capacity  for  the 
work.  The  attempt  was  not  successful.  ^  At  the 
Ust  I  uudeistood  not  only  that  there  was  no  room 
in  my  Lord  of  l^ndou's  palace  to  transluto  the  N. 
T.,  but  also  that  there  was  no  place  to  do  it  in  aD 
England  *'  {Prtf  to  Fht  Books  of  J/oses). 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  say  how  far  at  this  time  any 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  attamable  at  Uie  English 
universities,  or  how  far  Tyndal  had  used  any  means 
of  access  that  were  open  to  him.  It  is  probable 
that  it  may  have  been  known,  in  some  measure,  to 
a  few  bolder  than  their  fellows,  at  a  time  far  eariier 
than  the  introduction  of  Greek.  The  krge  body 
of  Jews  settled  in  the  cities  of  Engbmd  must  have 
possessed  a  knowledge,  more  or  Iras  extensive,  of 
their  Hebrew  books.  On  their  banishment,  to  the 
number  of  16,000,  by  Edward  I.,  these  books  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  monks,  superstitiously  rever- 
enced or  feared  by  most,  yet  drawing  some  to  ex- 
amination, and  then  to  study.  Grostete,  it  is  said, 
knew  Hebrew  as  well  as  Greek.  Koger  Bacon 
knew  enough  ^  to  pass  judgment  on  the  Vulgato  as 
incorrect  and  misleading.  Then,  however,  caine  a 
period  in  which  linguistic  studies  were  thrown  into 
the  background,  and  Hebrew  became  an  unknown 
speech  even  to  the  best-read  scholars.  The  first 
signs  of  a  rerival  meet  us  toward  the  close  of  the 
15th  century.  The  remarkable  fact  that  a  Hebrew 
Psalter  was  printed  at  Soneino  in  1477  (forty  yean 
before  Erasmus's  Greek  Testament),  the  Penta- 
teuch in  1482,  the  Prophete  in  1486,  the  whole  of 
the  O.  T.  in  1488,  that  by  1496  four  editions  had 
been  published,  and  by  1506  not  fewer  than  elevea 
(Whitaker,  ffist.  and  Ciit.  Inqwry,  p.  22)  indi- 
cates a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  stv- 
dents  of  Europe,  not  less  than  on  that  of  the-  moie 
learned  Jews.  Here  also  the  pn^ress  of  the  Com- 
plutensian  Bible  would  have  attracted  the  notlee 
of  Bchokrs.  The  cry  raised  by  the  "  'IVojans  *'  of 
Oxford  in  1519  (chiefly  consisting  of  the  friars,  whe 
from  the  time  of  Wycliflb  had  all  but  swamped  the 
education  of  the  place)  against  the  first  Greek  leo- 
tures  —  that  to  study  tl^t  language  woukl  make 

b  The  boast  of  Boeon,  that  any  one  using  hli 
method  roold  learn  Hebrew  and  Qreek  within  a  week, 
bold  as  I!  Is,  shows  that  he  knev  something  of  bott 
{2)0  Lauds  aae.  Scri/it.  o.  88). 
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men  Pi^ant,  that  to  study  Hebrew  would  make 
them  Jewt  —  thowB  that  the  latter  study  as  well  as 
the  fbrnier  was  the  olgect  of  their  dislike  and  fear* 
(Atidf-isoii.  i.  24;  Hallam,  Lit  tf /iw.  i.  403). 

Whether  Tyndal  had  in  this  way  gained  any 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  before  he  left  luigland  in 
1524  may  be  uncerUin.  The  fact  that  in  1530-31 
be  published  a  translation  of  Genesis,  Deuteronomy, 
atid  Jouah,^  may  be  kx>ked  on  as  the  fir»tr-fruit«  of 
his  laliors,  the  work  of  a  man  who  wss  giving  this 
proof  of  his  power  to  translate  from  t£e  original 
(Andemon,  Antutlt,  1 209-288).  We  may  perhaps 
trace,  among  other  motives  for  the  many  wander- 
logs  of  his  exile,  a  desire  to  visit  the  cities  Worms, 
Cok)gne,  Haml  urgh,  Antwerp  (Anderson,  pp.  48- 
9i),  where  the  Jews  lived  in  greatest  numbers,  and 
some  of  wiiich  were  famous  for  their  Hebrew  learn- 
ing. Of  at  least  a  fiiir  acquaintance  with  that  lan- 
guage we  have,  a  few  years  later,  abundant  evi- 
dence in  the  table  of  Hebrew  words  prefixed  to  his 
tranfJation  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  in  casual 
etymologies  scattoed  through  his  other  works,  e.  y. 
Mammon  (Parable  of  Wicktd  .\fammon^  p.  68 <^), 
Cohen  (Obtdience,  p.  255),  Abel  Mizraim  (p.  347), 
Pesah  (p.  353).  A  remark  {Pre/ace  to  Obedience^ 
p.  148)  sliows  how  well  he  had  entered  into  the 
general  spirit  of  the  language.  ^'Tlie  properties 
of  the  Hebrew  tongue  agreeth  a  thousand  tiuies 
more  with  the  Knglishe  than  with  the  I^tine.  The 
manner  of  speaking  is  in  both  one,  so  that  in  a 
thousand  places  thou  needest  not  but  to  translate 
it  into  Englishe  word  for  word."  When  Spalatin 
descril)es  him  in  1534  it  Is  as  one  well-skilled  in 
seven  languages,  and  one  of  these  b  Hebrew  "  (An- 
derson, i.  397). 

llie  N.  T.  was,  however,  the  great  olgect  of  his 
eare.  First  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St 
Mark  were  published  tentatively,  then  in  1525  the 
whole  of  the  N.  T.  was  printed  in  4to  at  Cologne 
and  in  small  8vo  at  W^ornis.^  The  work  was  the 
fruit  of  a  self-sacrificing  zeal,  and  the  zeal  was  its 
own  reward.  In  England  it  was  received  with 
denunciations.  Tonstid,  Bishop  of  London,  preach- 
ing at  Paul's  Cross,  asserted  that  there  were  at 
least  2,000  errors  in  it,  uid  ordered  all  copies  of  it 
to  be  bought  up  and  burnt.  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment (35  Hen.  VIII.  cap-  1)  forbade  the  use  of  all 
copies  of  Tyndal's  "false  translation.*'  Sir  T. 
More  {Dialogues,  L  c.  Sitpplicaiion  of  SouU,  Con- 

«  As  Indicating  progress,  it  maj  bo  mentSoned  that 
the  first  Hebrew  professor,  Robert  Wakefield,  was  ap- 
Mlntad  at  Ozlbrd  In  1600,  and  that  Benry  vm.'s 
Msrotary,  Pace,  knew  Oredc,  Hebrew,  and  Ohaldee. 

f»  The  existence  of  a  translatkm  of  Jonah  by  Tyndal, 
previoasly  questioned  by  some  editors  and  biographers, 
has  l«en  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  disoorery  of 
B  a>iiy  (believed  to  be  unique)  in  the  possession  of  the 
%en.  Lord  Arthur  Hervey.  It  Is  described  in  a  letter 
jy  him  to  the  Bury  Post  of  Feb.  8, 1862,  transltersd 
shortly  afterwards  to  the  Athetueum 

e  The  references  to  Tyndal  axe  given  to  the  Parker 
tedety  edttkra. 

tt  Hallam's  assertion  that  Tyndal's  version  **  was 
avowedly  taken  from  Luther^i,"  oxigli^ted  probably 
n  an  inaocorate  remlnisoenoe  of  the  title-page  of 
Oovenlale*B  (IM,  of  Swope,  1.  iS26). 

•  The  only  extant  copy  of  the  8vo  edition  Is  In  the 
library  of  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol.  It  was 
esprodnoed  In  1862  in  fae-umiU  by  Mr.  Francis  Fry, 
Bristol,  the  Impresskm  being  limited  to  177  copies. 
Mr.  Fry  prores,  by  a  earefynl  comparison  of  type,  slae, 
Water-mark,  and  the  like,  with  those  of  other  books 
Yom  the  same  piess,  that  tt  was  printed  by  Bster 


futaUon  of  Tyidat$  AnuBer)  cLtered  the  lists 
against  it,  and  aocnsed  the  transhitor  of  bent) 
Itad  scholarship,  and  dishonesty,  <^  **  eanriptini 
Scripture  after  Luther's  counsel.**  The  txealment 
which  it  received  from  professed  friends  was  bardlj 
less  snnoying.  Piratical  editions  weie  printeci, 
often  csrelesaly,  by  trading  publishers  at  Antwerp^ 
A  seholiir  of  his  own,  Geotge  Joye,  undertook  (in 
1534)  to  fujprove  the  version  by  bringing  it  into 
closer  conformity  with  the  Vulgate;,  and  made  it 
the  veliicle  of  peculiar  opina<aja  of  his  own,  sub- 
stituting "  life  after  this  life,"  or  «<  %vrie  life,"  for 
*'  resurrection,'*  as  the  translation  of  iMAtrraaH' 
(Comp.  Tyndal's  indignant  protest  in  l*ref.  to  edi- 
tion of  1584.)  Even  the  most  zealous  refomiers  io 
England  seemed  disposed  to  throw  his  tianslatitm 
overboard,  and  encouraged  Coverdale  (infra)  m 
undertaking  another.  In  the  mean  time  the  voik 
went  on.  Editions  wov  printed  one  after  another.* 
llie  last  sppeared  in  1535,  just  before  his  death, 
"  diligently  compared  with  the  Greek,"  presenting 
for  the  first  time  systematic  chapto'-headings,  and 
with  some  peculiarities  in  spelling  specially  iutnded 
for  the  pronunciation  of  the  peasantry  (CMlur,  Life, 
p.  82  ^).  His  heroic  life  was  brought  to  a  ckise  ia 
1536.  We  may  cast  one  look  on  its  sad  end  —  the 
treacherous  betrayal,  the  Judas-kiss  o(  the  ftim 
friend,  the  imprisonment  at  Vilrordeu,  the  last 
prayer,  as  the  axe  was  about  to  fail,  **  Lord,  opet 
the  King  of  England's  eyes."  * 

The  work  to  which  a  life  was  thus  nobly  devoted 
was  ss  nobly  done.  To  Tyndal  belongs  the  honor 
of  having  given  the  first  example  of  a  trsusktton 
based  on  true  [Minciples,  and  the  excellence  of  later 
versions  has  been  almost  in  exact  proporticm  ssthej 
followed  his.  Believing  thst  etery  part  of  Scrip- 
ture had  one  sense  and  one  only,  the  sense  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  ( Obedience,  p.  304),  he  made  it 
his  work,  using  all  ph illogical  helps  that  wen 
accessible,  to  attain  that  swse.  Believing  that  tbs 
duty  of  a  translator  was  to  place  his  readcra  ss 
nearly  as  possible  on  a  level  with  those  for  wbom 
the  books  were  originally  written,  he  looVed  on  all 
the  later  theological  ssaociations  that  had  gathered 
round  the  words  of  the  N.  T.  as  hindranees  nthcr 
than  helps,  and  sought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get 
rid  of  them.  Not  »'graoe,*'  but  "  Csvor,"  even  in 
John  i.  17  (in  edition  of  1525);  not  "ehsrity," 
but  **k>ve;"    not  *«  confessing,"   but  •'scknowl- 


SchflsOiBr  of  Worms.  By  a  like  process  Hr.  ADdsrsoe 
(I.  68}  fixes  Cologne  as  the  place,  and  Peter  Qoentd  •■ 
the  printer  of  the  4to- 

/  In  two  of  these  (1684  and  1686)  the  words,  <'Th!i 
cap  Is  the  New  Testament  In  my  blood,"  in  1  Oor.  xi 
were  omitted  (Anderson,  I.  415). 

g  The  localities  of  the  editions  are  not  vithoot 
Interest.  Hamburgh,  OolognOi  Worms,  la  "USbi 
Antwerp  In  1626-1688;  Marlborow  (» Marbnig)  ia 
1629 ;  Strasbnrg  (Joye*s  edit)  In  1681 ;  BergeB-cp* 
Zoom  in  1688  (Joye's);  John  c  ▼!.  at  Nonmbe.1 
In  1688 ;  Antwerp  In  1684  (Cotton,  Printtd  Edition 
pp.  4-6). 

*  •  This  conjecture  of  Mr.  Offor  is  not  bonis  osi 
by  an  examination  of  the  book  ItneUl  Ses  WWeottV 
Hist,  of  the  EngHsk  BibU,  p.  64  f.  ^ 

i  Two  names  eoonect  tbemselvea  ssdly  vlth  tW 
version  A  copy  of  the  edition  on684  «as  prsMoM 
specially  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Is  now  extant  in  tbf 
British  M usenm.  Qeveral  psssages,  sncb  V  might  t$ 
marked  ibr  deTotlonal  use,  are  nnderscored  in  red  ink 
Another  refbrming  Lsdyt  Joan  Boeher,  was  kaovs* 
have  been  active  In  circulating  Tjrndal^  N.  T.  (Jf^ 
I.  48 ;  Stiype,  Afnvi.  L  e.  26). 
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sdpog;**  not  » penance,**  but  "repentance;" 
Kot  "ptiaU,"  but  *•  seniors  "or  ♦•elders;'*  not 
'' MhaUoa,"  but  »  health;**  not  "church,"  hut 
**  congregation,"  are  instances  of  the  changes 
wfaieh  were  then  looked  on  as  startling  and  heret- 
leal  innoratious  (Sir  T.  More,  /.  c).  Some  of  them 
we  are  now  famiUar  with.  In  others  the  later  ver- 
liona  bear  traces  of  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  older 
phraseolc^j.  In  this,  as  in  other  things,  Tyndal 
WMM  in  advance,  not  only  of  his  own  age,  but  of  the 
age  that  foUowed  him.  To  him,  however,  it  is 
owing  thai  the  versions  of  the  English  Church 
have  tliroughout  been  popular,  and  not  scholastic. 
AU  the  exquisite  grace  and  simplicity  which  have 
endeared  the  A.  Y.  to  men  of  the  most  opposite 
tempers  and  contrasted  opinions  — to  .).  H.  New- 
ir«n  {DuUin  RetUw^  June,  1853)  and  J.  A. 
Froade  —  is  due  roainlj  to  his  clear-sighted  truth- 
fiilnesa.*  The  desire  to  make  the  Bible  a  people's 
book  fed  him  in  one  edition  to  something  like  a 
provindal,  rather  than  a  national  translation,^  but 
on  the  whole  it  kept  him  free  from  the  besetting 
danger  of  the  time,  that  of  writing  for  scholars,  not 
for  the  people;  of  a  version  full  of.  "  uik-hom  *' 
pfcrases,  not  in  the  spoken  language  of  the  Knglish 
nation.  And  throughout  there  is  the  per^'aduig 
stamp,  80  oftoi  wanting  in  other  like  works,  of  the 
most  thorough  truthfulness.  No  word  has  been 
altered  to  court  a  king's  &vor,  or  please  bishops, 
or  make  out  a  ease  for  or  against  a  particular 
opinion,  lie  is  working  freelj,  not  in  the  fetters 
of  prescribed  rules.  With  the  most  entire  siii- 
oeritj  he  eould  say,  "  I  call  God  to  record,  against 
the  day  we  shall  appear  before  our  Lord  Jesus  to 
give  a  reckoning  of  our  doings,  that  I  never  altered 
ooe  syllabfe  of  God's  word  against  my  conscience, 
nor  would  this  day,  if  all  that  is  in  the  world, 
ahether  it  be  pleasure,  honor,  or  riches,  might  be 
given  me  "  (Anderson,  i.  349). 

IV.  GoviERDALB.  —  (1.)  A  Complete  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  different  from  Tjudal^s,  bearing 
the  name  of  Miles  (}overdale,  printed  probably  at 
Zurich,  appeared  in  1535.  The  undertaking  itself, 
and  the  choice  of  Cioverdale  as  the  translator,  were 
probably  due  to  Oomwell.  Tyudal's  oontroversial 
treatiaee,  and  the  polemical  character  of  his  prefaces 
and  notes,  had  irritated  the  leading  ecclesiastics 
and  embittered  the  mind  of  the  king  himself  against 
him.  All  that  he  had  written  was  publicly  con- 
demned. There  was  no  hope  of  obtauiing  the 
king*i  sanction  for  anythipg  that  bore  his  name. 
But  the  idea  of  an  English  translation  began  to 

a  Tbe  testimony  of  a  Roman  Catholic  scholar  is 
worth  quoting :  '*  In  point  of  perspicaci^  and  noble 
iiBpUdly,  propriety  of  idiom  and  purity  of  style,  no 
Mo^Ush  veiiion  has  as  yet  surpassed  It  (Qeddes,  Pnh 
iptavufor  a  n^tcr  TVatulalton,  p.  89).  The  writer  can- 
ned forbear  adding  Mr.  Froodo's  Judgment  in  hfai  own 
words :  **  The  peculiar  genius,  if  such  a  word  may  be 
permitted,  whleh  breathes  through  It,  the  mingled 
teDdsmesB  and  mi^ty,  the  Baxon  simplicity,  tba 
prstematural  grandeur,  unequaled,  unapproached,  in 
the  attempted  ImprovementB  of  modiem  seholan,  —  all 
srs  here,  and  bear  the  impress  of  the  mind  of  one 
■au,  and  that  man  William  ^ndal  '*  (H/4<.  of  E^^. 
IH.84) 

6  •  Irrar ;  see  p.  8428,  note  A.  A. 

*  A  Hst  of  sneh  words,  98  in  number,  was  fbrmally 
Wd  bsTors  Oonvoeatloa  by  OanUner  In  1M2,  with  the 
|vopi«al  that  they  should  be  left  untranslated,  or 
»rg*««K^  with  as  little  change  as  possible  (Lew^, 
Hist.  eh.  2 ;  [Ay.  Uexapla^  p.  lOSj). 

'  It  is  nnoartaln  where  this  verslott  was  nrintcd.  the 


find  favor.  The  rupture  with  the  see  of  fSome,  the 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  made  Heniy  willing 
to  adopt  what  was  urged  upon  him  as  the  surest 
way  of  breaking  forever  the  spell  of  the  Pope's  an 
thority.  The  bishops  even  began  to  think  of  the 
thing  as  possible.  It  was  talked  of  in  Gonvocation 
They  would  take  it  in  hand  themselves.  The  work 
did  not,  however,  make  much  progress.  The  great 
preliminary  question  whether  "  venerable  "  words, 
such  as  hostia,  penance,  pascha,  holocaust,  and  the 
like,  should  be  retained,  was  still  unsettled  (Ander- 
son, i.  4 1  l).e  Not  till ''  the  day  after  doomsday  " 
(the  wonis  are  Cranmer*s)  were  the  English  pooplt 
likely  to  get  their  English  Bible  from  the  bishopi 
{ibiil.  i.  577).  Gromwell,  it  is  probable,  thought 
it  better  to  lose  no  further  time,  and  to  strike  whib 
the  iron  was  hot.  A  divine  whom  he  had  patron 
ized,  though  not,  like  Tyndal,  feeling  himself  called 
to  that  special  work  {Prff.  to  Coverduk'a  BibU)^ 
was  willing  to  undertake  it.  To  him  accordingly 
it  was  intrusted.  There  was  no  stignui  atta^Jbed 
to  his  name,  and,  though  a  sincere  reformer,  neither 
at  that  time  nor  afterwards  did  he  occupy  a  suffi- 
ciently prominent  position  to  become  an  olgect  of 
special  persecution.'' 

(2)  llie  work  which  was  thus  executed  was 
done,  as  might  be  expected,  in  a  very  different 
fashion  from  Tyndal's.  Of  the  two  men,  one  had 
made  this  the  great  object  of  his  life,  the  other,  in 
his  own  language,  *^  sought  it  not,  neither  desired 
it,"  but  accepted  it  as  a  task  assigned  him.  One 
prepared  himself  for  the  work  by  long  years  of  labor 
in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  other  is  content  to 
make  a  translation  at  second  hand  *<  out  of  the 
Douche  (Luther*s  German  Version)  and  the  Lat- 
ine."  '  The  one  aims  at  a  rendering  which  shall 
be  the  truest  and  most  exact  possible.  The  other 
loses  himself  in  weak  commonpboe  as  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  using  many  English  words  for  one  and 
the  same  word  in  the  origiiud,  and  in  practice 
oscillates  between  **  penance  "  and  "  repentance," 
*<  love  "  and  **  charity,"  "  priests  "  and  "  elders,* 
as  though  one  set  of  words  were  as  true  and  ade 
quate  as  the  other  {Preface,  p.  19).  In  spite  of 
these  weaknesses,  however,  there  is  much  to  like  in 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  0>verdale.  Ue  is  a  sec- 
ondnrate  man,  laboring  as  such  contentedly,  n3t 
ambitious  to  appear  other  than  he  is.  He  thinin 
it  a  great  gain  that  there  should  be  a  diversity  of 
translations.  He  acknowledges,  though  he  dare 
not  name  it,  the  excellence  of  Tyudal*s  version,^ 
and  regrets  the  misfortune  which  left  it  incomplete. 

title-page  being  silent  on  that  point.  Zurich,  Gologna, 
and  Vraokfort  have  all  been  coi\)eotured.  Coveidale 
is  known  to  have  been  abroad,  and  may  bavs  eoms  la 
eontaot  with  Luther. 

«  There  seems  something  like  an  advertising  taetia 
tills  title-psge.  A  scholar  would  have  ftlt  that  thaie 
was  no  value  in  any  translation  but  one  tnm  the 
original.  But  the  "  Douche  "  would  serve  to  attract 
the  Reforming  party,  who  held  Luther's  name  in 
honor }  while  the  ^  Latine  "  would  at  least  conciUats 
the  conservative  feeling  of  Gardiner  and  his  associates. 
Whitaker,  however,  maintains  that  Coverdale  knew 
more  Hebrew  than  he  ohoee,  at  this  time,  to  acknowl 
edge,  and  refers  to  his  translation  of  one  dilBcalt 
passage  {**  Ye  take  youre  plessure  under  the  okes  and 
under  all  grene  trees,  the  children  beyinge  slalne  In 
the  valleys,"  Is.  Ivli.  6)  as  proving  an  Independenl 
Judgment  against  the  authority  of  Luther  and  the 
Vulgate  {Hut,  and  Oil.  Enquiry,  p.  62). 

/  t:  xf  thou  [the  reader]  be  fei  rent  in  prayer,  Qod 
shaU  not  oniy  eend  thee  It  rthe  Bible  1  in  a  betsa 
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He  •utH  frankly  that  be  bad  done  bit  wurk  with 
Uie  aMUtanoe  of  that  and  of  five  othen*  If  the 
language  oi  bla  dedication  to  the  king,  whom  lie 
ooiiipaiM  to  Moeee,  Uavid,  and  Joaiah,  eeenn  to  be 
•onufwhat  fulsome  in  iti  flattery,  it  ia,  at  leaat, 
hardly  more  olienaive  than  that  of  the  dedieation 
of  the  A.  V.|  and  there  was  more  to  palliate 
tt> 

(3.)  An  inspection  of  Coverdale's  version  serves 
to  show  the  influaice  of  the  anthorities  be  M- 
k>wed.«  The  proper  names  of  the  O.  T.  appear  for 
the  moat  part  in  thebr  Latin  form,  Elias,  Kliseas, 
Ocbocias;  sometimes,  as  in  Csay  and  Jeremy,  in 
that  wbieh  was  familiar  in  spoken  English.  Some 
jfoiuts  of  correspondence  witli  Luther'n  version  are 
ont  without  interest,  llius  *'Cush,"  which  in 
Wydifle.  Tyndal,  and  the  A.  V.  is  uniformly  ren- 
dered '*  KUiiopia,**  is  in  Coverdale  »  Morians*  bmd** 
(P8.  Izviii.  31;  Acts  viii.  27,  Ac.),  after  the  "^Moh- 
renlande"  of  Lutber,  and  appears  in  this  fi>rm 
scoordingly  in  the  F.  B.  [Prayer  Uook]  version  of 
the  i'salms.  'Ilie  proper  name  Kaliahakeb  peases, 
a«  in  Luther,  into  the  »  chief  butler  '*  (2  K.  xviii. 
17;  Is.  xxzvi.  11).  In  making  the  sons  of  Da\id 
«•  prioiU  '*  (2  Sam.  viii.  18),  he  foUowed  both  bis 
authorities.  *EW<rKoiroi  are  "bishops"  in  Acts 
K.  28  (••  overseers  "  in  A.  V.).  »♦  Shilob,"  in  the 
prophecy  of  (len.  xlix.  10,  becomes  **  the  worthy,*' 
sfter  Luther's  **der  Held.*'  '» 'I1iey  houghed 
Dxeu  '*  takes  the  pUce  of  » they  digged  down  a 
wall/  ui  (jen.  xlix.  6.  The  singubu'  word  •*  Lamia  ** 
ia  taken  finom  the  Vulg.,  as  the  i^nglisb  rendering 
of  Zftfni'^wildbeasU,'*  A.  V.)  in  Is.  xxxiv.  14. 
The  **  tabernacle  of  witness,**  wiiere  the  A.  V.  has 
**  oongregatiuii,*'  shows  the  same  influence.  In 
ipite  of  Tyndal,  the  Vulg.  **  plena  gratiA,"  in  Luke 
i.  28,  leads  to  «*full  of  grace;  '*  while  we  have, 
on  ttie  other  band,  •*  oougregHtion  **  tiiroughout  the 
N.  r.  for  iKKKriffieiy  and  ••  love  ''  histead  of  "  char- 
ity "  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  li  was  the  result  of  the  same 
indecision  that  his  language  as  to  tlie  Apocrypha 
hcks  the  sharpness  of  tliat  of  the  more  aealous 
reformers.  *•  Ikruch  "  is  placed  with  the  canon- 
ical books,  after  '*  I^tmentations.**  Of  the  mt 
he  says  that  they  are  "  placed  apart,*'  sa  **  not 
held  by  ecclesiantical  doctors  in  the  same  repute  '* 
as  the  other  Scriptures,  but  this  is  only  because 
tliere  are  "dark  sayings"  which  seem  to  difTer 
from  the  "open  Scripture.*'  He  has  no  wish 
that  they  should  be  "despised  or  little  set  by." 
"  Patience  and  study  would  show  that  the  two 
were  agreed." 

(4. )  What  has  been  stated  practically  disposes  of 
the  claim  which  has  sometimes  been  made  for  this 
fersion  of  CoverHale's,  as  though  it  had  been  made 
from  the  original  text  (Anderson,  i.  664;  Whita- 
ker,  //ui.  and  Ctit.  ^^nquii-y,  p.  58).  It  ia  not 
huprobable,  however,  that  as  time  went  on  he  added 


l^srsloo]  by  the  mfailstiatioo  of  those  that  bsfso  ft 
bsfors,  but  shall  also  moTe  the  hearts  of  those  that 
Mbie  meddled  not  withal.** 

a  Tb?  five  were  probably  — <1)  the  Volgate,  (2) 
Lutk9r*a,  (8  the  Oennan  Swiss  verskm  of  Zarioh,  (4) 
Uie  liStio  of  Pagnlnus,  (6)  Tyndal's.  Others,  how- 
rrer,  have  conjectured  a  GennaD  tfmnslatloa  ot  the 
Vulgate  eariier  tlnn  Lnthor%  and  a  Dnteh  version 
from  Luther  (Whitaksr,  Hist,  and  Crit.  Btqtmy^ 
».40). 

b  lie  lesvee  it  to  tiie  king,  f .  ^ .,  **  to  oorrset  his 
to  aaaeBd  It,  to  lm|>veve  [m  eoodemn]  It, 


to  his  knowledge.  Tbe  letta'  addnaed  bj  Um  U 
Cromwell  {Remaku^  p.  498,  Parker  Soe.)  obviomlj 
aaserta,  somewhat  ostentatkHialy,  an  aoqnalntancs 
"not  only  ^th  the  standing  text  of  the  Hcbiww, 
with  the  interpretatkNi  of  tbe  CfaaUee  mud  the 
Greek,"  but  also  with  "  the  dimitj  of  rasidinf:  «l 
all  texts. '*  He,  at  any  rate,  oontinoed  lua  work  m 
s  painstaking  editor.  Fresh  editions  of  hia  Bible 
were  published,  keeping  their  ground  in  spite  of 
rivals,  in  1637,  153»,  1650,  1663.  He  ws«  cmSy-d 
in  at  a  still  kter  period  to  assist  in  ti>e  Geneva  ver- 
sion. Among  smaller  facta  eonnected  with  thia 
edition  may  be  mcntioiied  tbe  appearance  of  Hew 
brew  letten  —  of  the  name  Jehovah  —  in  tbe  titie> 

page  (n*)n^),  and  again  in  the  margin  of  tbe  alpfan- 

betic  poetry  of  Lamentations,  though  not  of  Pa. 
cxix.  'Ilie  plural  form  "  Biblia  "  ia  retained  in  tbe 
title-page,  possibly  however  in  ita  later  use  aa  a 
singular  feminine  [comp.  Bible].  Tbere  ere  no 
notes,  no  chapter  headings,  no  divisions  into  venes. 
'Ilie  letten  A,  B,  C,  D,  in  the  margin,  aa  in  the 
early  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  are  the 
only  helps  for  finding  places.  Maig:inal  rcferetKCS 
point  to  parallel  passages.  Tbe  0.  T.  eapeciaJly  in 
Genesis,  has  the  attraction  of  wood-«uta.  Each  book 
hss  a  table  of  contents  prefixed  to  it.'' 

V.  Matthew.  —  (1.)  In  tbe  year  1&37,  a  lai^ 
folio  Bible  appeared  as  edited  and  dedicated  to  tbe 
king,  by  lliomas  Matthew.  No  one  of  that  name 
appears  at  all  prominently  in  the  leligioaa  hiatovj 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  this  suggests  the  inference  thei 
tbe  name  waa  pseudonymous,  adopted  to  conceal  the 
real  transbitor.  llie  tradition  which  connects  this 
Matthew  with  John  Rogers,  the  proto-martjr  U 
the  Marian  persecution,  is  all  but  undi^Hited.  It 
rests  (1)  on  the  language  of  the  indictment  and 
sentence  which  describe  him  (Foxe,  Acts  amd  Mtm- 
umtnfi,  pp.  1099,  1663;  Chester,  Lift  of  Rogrrt, 
pp.  418-423)  as  Joannes  Rogers  alias  Matthew,  as 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  notoriety;  (2)  the  testimony 
of  Foxe  himself,  as  representing,  if  not  personal 
knowledge,  the  current  belief  of  bis  time;  (3)  the 
occurrence,  at  tbe  close  of  a  short  exhortation  to  the 
Study  of  Scripture  in  tbe  Prefiice,  of  tbe  initiak 
J.  R.  ; «  (4)  internal  evidence.  This  aubdirides 
itself,  (rr.)  Rogers,  who  had  gnduated  at  Pem- 
broke Coll.  Cambridge  in  1526,  and  bad  anffident 
fame  to  be  invited  to  the  new  Cardinal's  College  at 
Oxford,  accepted  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  mer- 
chant adventurers  of  Antwerp,  and  there  beeaoie 
aoquainted  with  Tyndal,  two  yeata  before  the  latter's 
death.  Matthew's  Bihle,  as  might  be  expected,  if 
this  hypothesis  were  true,  nyroduces  Tyndal's 
work,  in  the  N.  T.  enUrely,  in  the  O.  T.  aa  &r  as 
2  Chr ,  the  rest  being  taken  with  oceasional  wodiS- 
cations  fW>m  Coverdale.  (b.)  Tbe  language  of  the 
dedication  is  that  of  one  who  baa  mixed  much,  as 


yea,  and  dean  to  rq|eet  It,  if  yovr  ffooly 
think  necessary.'* 

e  QlDnboig  (App.  to  CoktUtk)  has 
with  regard  to  on*  book  at  least  of  the  O.  T.,  Cover- 
dale  foUowed  the  Gefmaa-Swlia  veraleo  pviated  al 
Zurich  la  1581,  with  an  almost  servile  obosfDk>a»> 
neSB. 

d  A  careftil  reprint,  though  nota ft&elBiBa,  ef  Ok«v 
erdale%  vnakm  liaa  been  pnbUshed  by  Bagstsr  (UK; 

•  Tliese  omaaacDtal  Initials  axe  emioaslj  aetetsA 
H.  R.  for  the  king's  name,  W.  T.  (at  tte  end  efth-tO 
T.)  for  William  l^ndal,  R.  O.  for  Btohai^  OvsAsr  *»\ 
peinlsr. 
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I  mixed,  with  foreigii  raformen.     ^  This  hope 
tbe  godlie  even  in  atfar  ^  ooantrien,  in  your 

»*S  pMUiDCM.** 

(ft.)  The  printing  of  the  boolc  was  begun  appar- 
ntly  abnM^,  end  mu  carried  on  ai  far  aa  the  end 
af  laaialu     At  that  point  a  new  pagination  begins, 
and  the  namei  of  the  Lxmdon  printerss  Grafton  and 
Whiteebureb,  appear.     The  history  of  the  boolc  was 
protmbly  aomething  like  this:  (Jovecdale's  transla- 
tkm  bad  not  given  satiaiaction  —  least  of  all  were 
the   moito  zealoua  and  scholar-like  reformers  con- 
tmted  with  it.     Aa  the  only  complete   English 
Bible,  it  was,  however,  as  yet,  in  possession  of  the 
field.     Tj-ndal  and  Rogers,  therefore,  in  the  year 
preceding  the  imprisonment  of  the  former,  deter- 
Alined  on  another,  to  include  O.  T.,  N.  T.,  and 
ApocTypha,  but  based  througbont  on  the  original. 
l^efi  to  himself,  Hogers  carried  on  the  work,  probar 
biy  at  the  expense  of  the  same  Antwerp  merchant 
who  had  assisted  Tyndal  (Poyntz),  and  thus  got  as 
fiur  as  laaiah.     The  enterprising  London  printers,. 
Urafton  and  Whitechurch,  then  came  in  (Chester, 
Life  of  Rogers,  p.  99).     It  would  be  a  good  spec- 
ulation to  enter  the  nuirket  with  this,  and  so  urive 
out  Coverdale's,  in  which  they  had  no  interest. 
Tbey  accordingly  embarked  a  considerable  capital, 
j£dOO,aDd  then  came  a  stroke  of  policy  whi?h  may 
be  described  as  a  miracle  of  audacity.     Rogers's 
name,  known  as  the  fnend  of  Tyndal,  is  suppressed, 
and  the  simulacruni  of  Thomas  Matthew  disarms 
suspicion.     The  book  is  sent  by  Gmflon  to  Cran- 
oer.     He  reads,   approves,   rejoices.      He  would 
rather  have  the  news  of  its  being  licensed  than  a 
thousand  pounds  (Chester,  pp.  425-427).     AppH- 
eation  is  then  made  both  by  Grafton  and  Cranmer 
to  Oorawell.     The  king's  license  is  granted,  but 
I  he  publisher  wants  more.     Nothing  less  than  a 
toooopoly  for  five  years  will  give  him  a  fair  margin 
of  profit.     Without  this,  he  is  sture  to  be  undersold 
by  piratieal,  inaccurate  editions,  badly  printed,  on 
inferior  paper.     Kailing  this,  he  trusts  that    the 
king  wiU  order  one  copy  to  !«  bought  by  every  in- 
eumbent,  and  six  by  every  abbey.     If  this  was  too 
much,  the  king  might,  at  least,  impose  that  obligsr 
tion  on  aU  the  popUhly-inclined  clergy.     That  will 
bring  in  something,  besides  the  good  it  may  possi- 
bly do  them  (Chester,  p.  430).     The  application 
was,  to  some  extent,  successful.     A  oc^y  was  or- 
dered, by  royal  procbmation,  to  be  set  up  in  every 
ehoTBh,  the  coat  being  divided  between  the  clergy 
and  the  parishioners.      This  was,  therefore,    the 
first  Authorised  Version.     It  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able, however,  that   Hairy  could  have  read    the 
book  which  he  thus  sanctioned,  or  known  that  it 
w^  sultstantially  identical  with  what   had   been 
publidy  stigmatized  in  his  Acts  of  Parliament  {ul 
iuprfi).     What  had  before  given  most  oflfimse  had 
been  the  polemic  character  of  TyndaPs  annotations, 
and  here  were  notes  bolder  and  more  thorough  still. 
Even  the  significant  W.  T.  does  not  appear  to  have 
attracted  notice. 

(3.)  What  has  been  said  of  Tyndal*s  version 
appfies,  of  course,  to  this.  Hiere  are,  however, 
signs  of  a  more  advanced  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 
All  the  technical  words  connected  with  the  Psalms, 
Negiooth,  Shiggaion,  Sheminith,  etc.,  are  eUbo- 
ratdy  explained.  Pik  ii.  la  printed  aa  a  dia^ue. 
The  nawja  of  the  Hebrew  letters  are  pRfixad  to  the 
msus  of  Lamentations.  Refinvnoe  is  made  to  the 
t^hakiee  Paraphrase  (Job  vi.),  to  Rabbi  Abraham 
(.fob  xiz.),  to  Kimchi  (Ps.  iii).     A  like  range  of 

snowledge  is  shown  in  the  N.  T.     Strabo  is  quoted 


to  show  that  the  Magi  were  not  khigs,  Muaoblw 
as  testifying  to  Herod's  ferocity  (Matt,  ii.),  Ens 
mus*s  Paraphrase  on  Matt  xiii.,  xv.  The  poputar 
identification  of  Mary  Magdalene  with  *<  the  womac 
that  was  a  sinner"  is  discussed,  and  njected 
(Lttkex.).  More  noticeable  even  than  in  Tyndal 
is  the  boldness  and  fullness  of  the  exegetical  notes 
scattered  throughout  the  book.  Strong  and  ear- 
nest in  asserting  what  he  looked  on  aa  the  central 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  there  was  in  Rogen  a  Luther- 
like freedom  in  other  things  which  has  not  appeared 
again  in  any  authorized  translation  or  popular  com- 
mentary. He  guards  his  readers  against  lookbig 
on  the  narrative  of  Job  i.  as  literally  true.  He 
recognizes  a  definite  historical  starting-point  for 
Ps.  xlv.  ("The  sons  of  Korah  pruse  Solomon  te 
the  beauty,  ekiquenoe,  power,  and  nobleness,  both 
of  himself  and  of  his  wife ''),  Ps.  xxii.  ("  Darid  de- 
clareth  Christ^s  d^ection and  all,  under  fig- 
ure of  himself**),  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  (*<  Sol- 
omon made  this  babde  for  himself  and  his  wife,  the 
daughtff  of  Pharaoh,  under  the  shadow  of  himsulf, 
figuring  Christ,"  etc.).  The  chief  duty  of  the 
Sabbath  is  "  to  minister  the  fodder  of  the  Word  to 
simple  souls,'*  to  be  **  pitiful  over  the  weariness  of 
such  neighbors  as  Uibored  sore  all  the  week  k>ng." 
**  When  such  occasions  come  as  turn  our  rest  to 
occupation  and  labor,  then  ought  we  to  remember 
that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath "  (Jer.  xvii.).  He  sees  in  the 
Prophets  of  the  N.  T.  simply  **  expounders  of  Holy 
Scripture  "  (.\cts  xv.).  To  the  man  liring  in  futh, 
*»  Peter's  fishing  after  the  resurrection,  and  all  deeds 
of  matrimony  are  pure  spiritual;  "  to  those  who  are 
not,  "  learning,  doctrine,  contemplation  of  liigb 
things,  preaching,  study  of  Scripture,  founding  ol 
churches  and  abbeys,  are  works  of  the  flesh  "  (Pt'ef. 
to  RoTimni).**  **  Neither  is  outward  circumcision  or 
outward  baptism  worth  a  pin  of  themselves,  save 
that  they  put  us  in  remembrance  to  keep  the  cov- 
enant** (1  Cor.  rii.).  **He  that  desinith  honor, 
graspeth  after  lucre  ....  castkn,  parks,  kirdships 
....  desireth  not  a  work,  much  Icm  a  good  work, 
and  is  nothing  less  than  a  bishop**  (1  Tim.  iii.). 
Ex.  xxiv.  is  said  to  be  *<  against  bishops  and  eurstes 
that  despise  the  flock  of  Christ.**  The  &7yffAo« 
iKK\Ti(rias  of  Rev.  ii.  and  iii.  appears  (as  in  Tyn 
dal)  as  ^  the  messenger  of  the  congregation.'* 
Strong  protests  against  pufgatoiy  are  found  in 
notes  to  Ex.  xviii.  and  1  Cor.  iii.,  and  in  the  "  Ta- 
ble of  Principal  Matters  "  it  ia  significantly  stated 
under  the  word  Purgatory  that  "  it  is  not  in  the 
Bible,  but  the  purgation  and  remission  of  oar  sin 
is  niiide  us  by  the  abundant  mercy  of  God.**  The 
preface  to  the  Apocrj'pha  expUins  the  name,  and 
distinctly  asserts  the  inferiority  of  the  hooka.  lie 
notes  are  added,  and  the  tran^tion  ia  taken  frcti 
Coverdale,  as  if  it  had  not  been  worth  while  to  girt 
much  labor  to  it. 

(4.)  A  few  points  of  detail  remain  to  be  noticed 
In  the  order  of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  Rogen  fol- 
k>vrs  Tyndal,  agreeing  with  the  A.  V.  as  fiu*  as  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon.  This  ia  foUowed  by  the  Epaa- 
ties  of  St.  John,  then  that  to  the  Hebrews,  then 
those  of  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St.  Jude. 
Wood-cuts,  not  very  freely  introduced  ekrewhers, 
are  prefixed  to  every  chapter  m  the  Revelation. 
The  introdoetion  of  the  ^  Table  *'  raeotioiied  abovf 


a  The  long  orefeee  to  the  BoaiaoB(ssTVD  MIo ' 
was  rahstantlally  Identical  with  that  In  Tyadal^  •« 
tlonori5M. 
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livM  Bogera  a  eUim  to  1«  tho  Patmrcb  of  Cun- 
sorduicet,  the  **  fiither  '*  of  all  such  as  write  In 
dictbnanes  of  the  Bible.  Reverence  for  the  He- 
brew text  is  shown  by  his  striking  out  the  three 
rersct  which  the  Vulgate  has  added  to  Ps.  xiv.  In 
a  later  cdltionf  published  at  Paris,  not  bj  Rogers 
hinieelf.  but  bj  Grafton,  under  Coverdale's  superin- 
tendence, in  1539,  the  obnoxious  prologue  and 
prefaces  were  suppressed,  and  the  notes  systemat- 
ically expurgated  and  toued  down.  The  book  was 
in  adraiice  of  the  age.  Neither  ix)ok-«ellers  nor 
bishops  were  prepared  to  be  responsible  for  it 

VI.  Tavbkmek  (1530).  — (1  }  The  boldness  of 
the  pseudo-Matthew  had,  as  has  been  said,  fright- 
ened the  eocIesiasticMl  world  from  iU  propriety, 
r'oirerdale's  version  was,  however,  too  inaccurate  to 
Keep  ite  ground.  It  was  necessary  to  find  another 
editor,  and  the  printers  applied  to  Richard  Taver- 
ner.  llut  little  is  known  of  bis  life.  The  fact  that, 
though  a  layman,  he  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  the 
canons  of  the  Cardinars  College  at  Oxford  uidicates 
a  reputotion  for  scholarship,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  character  of  hb  translation.  It  professes, 
in  the  titla-psge,  to  be  "  newly  recognized,  with 
great  diligence,  after  the  most  faithftxl  exemplars.'* 
'llie  editor  acknowledges  "  the  labors  of  others  (jL  «. 
Tyndal,  Coverdale,  and  Blatthew,  though  he  does 
not  name  them)  who  have  neither  undiligently  nor 
unleamedly  travelled,"  owns  that  the  work  is  not 
one  which  can  be  done  *^  absolutely  "  (t*.  e.  com- 
pletely) by  one  or  two  persons,  but  requires  **  a 
deeper  oonfeiriug  of  many  leanied  wittes  together, 
aiidalsoa  juftertinie,  and  longer  leisure;  "  but  the 
thing  had  to  be  done;  he  had  lieen  asked  to  do  it. 
He  had  **  used  his  talent  '*  as  he  could. 

(2.)  In  most  respects  this  may  be  described  as 
an  expurgated  edition  of  Matthew's.  There  is  a 
Table  of  Principal  Matters,  and  there  are  notes; 
but  the  notes  are  briefer,  and  less  polemical.  The 
passages  quoted  above  are,  e.  ff.  omitted  wholly  or 
in  part  The  epiatles  follow  the  same  order  as 
Wore. 

VII.  CRAmEB.  — (1.)  In  the  same  year  as 
Tavemer's,  and  coming  from  the  same  press,  ^>- 
peared  an  Knglish  Bible,  in  a  more  stotely  folio, 
printed  with  a  more  costly  type,  bearing  a  higher 
name  than  any  prerious  edition.  The  title-page  is 
an  elaborate  engraving,  the  spirit  and  power  of 
vhich  indicate  the  hand  of  Holbein.  The  king, 
seated  on  his  throne,  is  giving  the  Verlnan  Dti  to 
the  bishops  and  doctors,  and  they  distribute  it  to 
the  people,  while  doctors  and  people  are  all  joining 
in  cries  of  "  Vivat  Bex.*'  It  decUres  the  book  to 
l»e  *'  truly  translated  after  the  %'erity  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  texto"  by  •*  divers  excellent  learned 
men,  expert  in  the  foresaid  tongues.'*  A  preface, 
In  April,  1540,  with  the  initials  T.  C,  implies  the 
archbishop's  sanction.  In  a  later  edition  (Nov. 
1540),  his  name  appears  on  the  title-page,  and  the 
names  of  his  coadjutors  are  given,  Cuthbert  (Ton- 
ital)  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Nicholas  (Heath) 
Bishop  of  Rochester;  but  this  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  others  having  been  employed  for  the 
nrst  edition. 

(3.)  Crannier*s  version  preeente,  as  might  be 
expected,  many  polnto  of  interest  The  prologue 
gi\-e8  a  more  complete  Ideal  of  what  a  translation 
ought  to  be  than  we  have  as  yet  seen.  Wo?ds  not 
m  the  original  are  to  be  printed  in  a  different  type. 
They  are  added,  even  when  *'not  wanted  by  the 
isnse,"  to  satbfy  those  who  have  **  missed  them  " 
a   previous  translations,  i,  «*«  they  represent  the 


various  readings  of  the  Vulgale  where  it  ftilfast 
from  the  Helirew.  The  sign  *  indicates  divcniiy 
in  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew.  It  had  been  intended 
to  give  all  these,  but  it  was  found  that  thia  would 
have  taken  too  much  time  and  sfMuse,  and  the  ed- 
iton  purposed  therefore  to  print  Uiem  in  a  iittie 
volume  by  themsel\'e8.  The  freqoent  handa  (U^  ) 
in  the  margin,  in  like  manner,  show  an  intco- 
tion  to  give  notes  at  the  end ;  but  Matthew's  Bible 
had  made  men  cautious,  and,  as  there  had  not  been 
time  for  ''the  Ring's  Council  to  settle  them,**  they 
were  omitted,  and  no  help  gi^'en  to  the  reader  Ic 
yond  the  marginal  refermcea.  In  absence  of  note». 
the  lay-reader  is  to  submit  himself  to  the  **  godly- 
learned  in  Christ  Jesus.**  There  is,  as  the  titir- 
page  might  lead  us  to  expect,  a  greater  diq>by  i4 
Hebrew  than  in  any  previous  version,  llie  l«uka 
of  the  Pentateuch  have  their  Hebrew  names  given, 
Btrttchitk  (Genesis),  VtlU  Sckemotk  (Exodns^, 
and  so  on.  1  and  2  Chr.  in  like  manner  appear, 
as  Dibre  flautmiai.  In  the  editi(»i  of  1541,  many 
proper  names  in  the  O.  T.  appear  in  the  fuller  He- 
brew form,  e.  g.  Amaziahu,  Jeremiaha.  lu  qiite 
of  this  parade  of  learning,  however,  the  editioKi  of 
1539  contains,  perhaps,  the  most  startling  Uunder 
that  over  appeared  under  the  sanction  of  an  arch- 
bishop's name.  The  editors  adopted  the  prcCsee 
which,  in  Matthew's  Bible,  had  been  prefixed  to 
the  Apocr3pha.  In  that  pre&oe  the  common  ti»- 
ditioiial  expUnation  of  the  name  was  ooudsriy 
given.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  shrunk  ftoni 
oflfending  \ht  conservaUve  party  in  the  Cliurch  by 
applying  to  the  books  in  question  so  damnatory  an 
epithet  as  Apocrypha.  I'hey  looked  out  for  a  wmd 
more  neutral  and  respectful,  and  found  one  tint 
appeared  hi  some  MSS.  of  Jerome  so  applied, 
though  in  strictness  it  bek>iiged  to  sn  entirdy  dif- 
ferent set  of  books.  They  accordingly  snfaatitnted 
that  word,  leaving  the  preface  in  all  other  respecto 
as  it  was  before,  and  tlie  result  is  the  somewhat 
ludicrous  statement  that  the  **  books  wen  called 
/Jngutgt'tTpha^""  because  **  they  were  read  in  aeoet 
and  apart  ** ! 

(3.)  A  Uter  edition  in  1541  preeente  a  few  modi- 
fications worth  noticing.  It  appears  as  •'au- 
thorized "  to  be  "  used  and  frequented  *'  in  **  every 
church  in  the  kingdom.*'  The  introduction,  with 
all  ite  elaborate  promise  of  a  future  perfection  dis- 
appears, and,  in  ite  place,  there  is  a  king  prefree  by 
Craiimer,  avoidmg  as  much  as  possible  all  feferevtes 
to  other  translatwns,  teking  a  safe  Via  Media  uije, 
blaming  those  who  "  refuse  to  read,**  on  the  one 
hand,  and  "inordutate  reading,'*  on  the  other. 
This  neutral  character,  so  characteristic  of  Cnm- 
nier's  policy,  was  doubtless  that  which  enabled  it 
to  keep  ite  ground  during  the  changing  moods  ef 
Henry's  later  years.  It  was  reprinted  again  an^i 
again,  and  was  the  Authorised  Version  of  t^ 
English  Church  Ull  1568  —  the  interval  of  Mark's 
reign  excepted.  From  it,  accordingly,  were  take* 
most,  if  not  sll,  the  portions  of  Scripture  in  the 
I>rayer  Books  of  1549  and  1552.  The  Psalma,  a* 
a  whole,  the  quoUtions  fhmi  Scripture  in  the  llonr 
ilies,  the  sentences  in  the  Communion  Services 
and  some  phrsses  elsewhere,  **  still  preserve  the  i^ 
membrance  of  it  llie  oecilhiting  character  of  the 
book  is  shown  hi  the  use  of  *«  k)ve  **  instead  ol 
"charity"  in  1  Cor.  xiii.;  and  ** congregatsoc ' 
instead  of  **  church  **  generally,  after  l>ndal ;  whili 
in  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  we  have  the  singuhr  rendcnng 


«  Sueh,  «.  g.,  as  '<  worthy  frolts  of 
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« if  to  gain  IIm  ikvor  ct  bb  opponents,  *«  with  mi- 
thoritj  of  pnesthood.**  Tha  plan  of  iudtcatliig 
4ottbifiil  texts  by  a  smaller  type  was  adhered  to, 
sod  was  applied,  among  other  passages,  to  Ps.  sir. 
S,  6,  7,  and  tbe  mors  memorable  text  of  I  John  v. 
7.  The  translatiou  of  %  Tim.  in.  16,  *«  AU  Serip- 
tan  giwo  by  insplntioo  of  God,  is  profitable.** 
ete^  antieipatod  a  construetioo  of  thsjt  text  which 
bss  sometimes  been  boasted  of,  and  sometimes  at- 
tacked, as  an  innoration.  In  tlus,  however,  I^ndal 
had  led  the  way. 

YUI.  GiufsvA.  —  (1.)  The  experimental  trans- 
■tioa  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  by  Sir  John 
Cboke  into  u,  porer  English  than  befora  (Strype, 
Lift  of  Chdbe,  ril.  3),  had  lo  UtUe  influence  on  the 
fsniooa  that  followed  that  it  hardly  calls  for  more 
Ibsa  a  paseing  notice,  as  showing  that  sebolan 
aa  yet  unsatisfied.  The  reaction  under  Mary 
a  check  to  the  whole  work,  as  &r  as  pAgland 
eoneemed;  but  the  exiles  who  fled  to  Geneva 
oo  it  with  more  vigor  than  ever.  Cran- 
Bv's  Tsrsion  did  not  come  up  to  their  ideaL  Its 
■as  made  it  too  costly.  Hmtb  were  no  explaua- 
loiy  or  dogmatic  notes.  It  followed  Coverdak  too 
slonly;  anid  where  it  deviated,  did  40,  in  some  in- 
itinees,  in  a  retrograde  direction.  The  Genevan 
isAigeea  —  among  tliem  Whittiugham,  Goodman, 
PttiUin,  Sampson,  and  Ooverdale  himself —  labored 
"for  two  years  or  more,  day  and  night."  They 
salved  on  their  ^  great  and  wonderful  work  "  with 
■nsk  **  fisar  and  trembling."  Their  trsnsUUon  of 
the  M.  T.  was  •*  diligently  revised  by  the  most 
approved  Greek  examples*'  (MSS.  or  ediUons?) 
iPrtfaee).  The  N.  T.,  translated  by  Wbitting^ 
faam,  was  printed  by  Conrsd  Badius  in  1667,  the 
whole  Bible  in  1660. 

(i.)  Whatever  may  have  been  its  &ults,  the 
Geneva  Bible  was  unquestionably,  for  sixty  yean, 
tfaf  moet  popolar  of  all  versions.  Laigely  imported 
in  the  early  years  of  Elixabelli,  it  was  printed  io 
Ei^jiand  in  1661,  and  a  patent  of  monopoly  gi\'en 
to  James  Bodleigb.  This  was  trsnsfemd,  in  1676, 
lo  Barker,  In  whose  £unUy  the  right  of  printing 
Bibica  rsmMned  for  upwards  of  a  century.  Not 
less  tbao  eighty  editions,  some  of  the  whoie  Bible, 
vers  printed  between  1668  and  1611.«  It  kept  iU 
g^oond  for  some  time  even  against  the  A.  V.,  and 
gave  way,  as  it  were,  slowly  and  under  proleet  The 
esasss  of  this  genersl  aooeptance  are  not  difficult 
to  ascertain,  "nie  volume  was,  in  sU  its  editions, 
cheaper  and  more  portable^a  small  quarto,  in- 
tSMl  of  the  Luge  folio  of  Crsnmer's  »« Great  Bible." 
a  was  tbe  first  Bible  which  laid  aside  the  obsoles- 
csnt  Uack  letter,  and  appeared  in  Roman  type. 
It  was  the  first  which,  following  the  Hebrew  ex- 
anpls,  recogniaed  the  division  into  verses,  so  dear 
to  the  prsacheri  or  hearers  of  lermons.  It  was  ae- 
•smpanicd,  in  most  of  the  editions  after  1678,  by  a 
BUe  Dictk>nary  of  considerable  merit  The  notes 
wtn  oftsu  really  helpful  in  deatiog  with  the  diflEl- 
erite  of  Scriptme,  and  were  looked  on  as  spiritual 
nd  seaogelicaL  It  was  accordingly  the  venfon 
^ariUy  adopted  by  the   great    Puritan  party 


a*  BetwsOTi  1668  and  1641,  aoootdlDg  to  the  QHor. 
fUt*.  for  April,  1870,  about  160  ediUoos  wars  pob- 
d*«d  cT  lbs  Blbls  or  perls  tluceof.  II  has  botn  ob- 
Mved  that  la  the  Saulditn  PMhfi  BSUm,  pablished  in 
IM  for  lbs  OSS  of  CromwaU'S  amy,  oearl*  aU  tte 
■Iwtlsiis  off  Seripcors  wavt  taken  fhar  the  daaeva 
vmloa.  flea  Ibe  zaprinl  by  Gaoiis  livanaoie,  Oan- 
M^»U«l,p.  vi.  A. 
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through  the  whole  reign  of  EUiabeth,  and  for  into 
that  of  James.  As  might  be  expected,  it  wss  liassd 
on  Tyndal's  venion,  often  returning  to  it  where 
the  intennediate  renderings  bad  had  the  character 
of  a  compromise. 

(3.)  Some  peculiarities  are  worthy  of  speeisl 
notice:  (1.)  It  professes  a  desire  to  restore  the 
**  true  writing  "  of  many  Hebrew  names,  and  we 
meet  acoordinj^y  with  forms  like  Izhak  (Isaac), 
Jaaoob,  and  the  Uke.  (2. )  It  omits  the  name  cf  St. 
Paul  from  the  Utle  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrea-s; 
and,  in  a  short  prefoce,  leaves  the  authonhip  an 
open  queetion.  (3.)  It  avows  the  principle  of  put- 
ting all  words  not  in  the  original  in  Italics.  (4* 
It  preeents,  in  a  calendar  prefixed  to  the  Bible 
something  like  a  dedaratk>n  of  war  against  the  es 
tablished  order  of  the  Chureh*s  lesions,  commemo- 
rating Scripture  (acts,  and  the  deaths  of  the  great 
Reformers,  but  Ignoring  saints*  days  altogether. 
(6.)  It  was  the  firet  English  Bible  which  entirely 
omitted  the  Apocryphik  (6. )  The  notes  were  char> 
acteristically  Swisa,  not  only  in  their  theology,  but 
in  their  poUtics.  Hiey  maide  allegiance  to  kings 
dependent  upon  the  soundness  of  their  faith,  and  in 
one  instance  (note  on  S  Chr.  xv.  16)  at  leas^ 
seemed,  to  tluB  easily  startled  James  I.,  to  favor 
tyrannicide.^ 

(4.)  The  eireumstancss  of  the  early  introduction 
of  the  Geneva  version  are  worth  mentioning,  if 
only  as  showing  in  how  dififerent  a  spirit  the  great 
fothera  of  the  English  Reformation,  the  moet  con- 
servative of  Anglican  theologians,  acted  from  that 
which  has  too  often  animated  their  successors 
Men  talk  now  of  diflhrent  translations  and  Tsrioop 
reading^  as  likely  to  undermine  the  faith  of  the 
people.  When  application  was  made  to  ArchUsbop 
Parker,  in  1666,  to  support  Bodleigh's  application 
for  a  license  to  reprint  the  (jeneva  version  in 
12mo,  he  wrote  to  Cecil  in  its  fovor.  He  was  at 
the  time  looking  forward  to  the  work  be  afterwards 
accomplished,  of  ^*one  other  special  Bible  for  the 
churches,  to  be  set  forth  as  convenient  time  and 
leisure  should  permit; "  but  in  the  mean  time  it 
would  "nothing  hinder,  but  rather  do  much  good, 
to  have  diversity  of  translations  and  readings  *' 
(Strype,  Ltft  of  Parker^  iiL  6).«^  In  many  of  the 
later  reprints  of  this  edition  the  N.  T.  purports  to 
be  based  upon  Bexa*s  Latin  venion.;  and  the  notes 
are  said  to  be  taken  fkom  [Besa,]  Joac.  Omerarius, 
P.  Loader  Villerius,  and  ¥t.  Junius. 

IX.  Thb  BuHOPe'BiBLB.— (1.)  The  focto  Just 
stated  will  account  for  the  wish  of  Archbishop 
PSrker,  in  spite  of  his  liberal  tolerance,  to  bring 
out  another  version  which  might  establish  its 
chums  sgainst  that  of  Geneva.  Great  preparations 
were  made.  The  correspondence  of  Parker  with 
his  sufiSngsns  presents  some  points  of  interest,  ss 
showing  how  little  agreement  there  was  ss  to  the 
true  theory  of  a  translatian.  Thus  while  Sandys 
Bishop  of  WoroestsE,  ikids-  foult  with  the  **  com- 
mon transUition  "  ((Geneva?),  as  **  following  Mun- 
stcr  too  much,"  and  so^  swerving  much  fh>m  the 
Hebrew,"  Goest^  Bishop,  of  St.  David's,  who  took 


ft  The  note  «  Hsnl»ba  showed  that  he  Iseked  aial, 
for  she  onght  to  have  died,**  was  probably  one  which 
Beoleh  thasUss  bad-  baadlsd  In  cooneellon  witb  Ibe 
name  of  Jsmss^e  moihw. 

!•  The  Qsmeva,  version,  as  published  by  Parker,  Is 
Iba*  popularly  known  as  Ibe  Bmtkn  Bibte,  from  Us 
rsiadiffaf:ofGeD.IU.7*  Itbad  bowsver  bssn  prsnafls^ 
bi  Ibis  by  W;yeliflb'S- 
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the  PMdfflt,  «ol0d  on  the  ptindple  of  truukting 
them  to  at  to  igne  with  the  K.  T.  quotatioiia, 
•*  for  the  ft?oiding  of  offrnae;  "  nid  Cot,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  while  faijtng  down  the  aensible  rule  that  •«  ink- 
horn  terms  were  to  be  avoided/'  also  went  on  to 
add  •*  that  the  tuoal  tennt  were  to  be  retained  so 
br  forth  M  the  Hebrew  wiU  weU  bear*'  (Strjrpe, 
Parker^  Hi,  0).  llie  princifde  of  pioos  ftwida,  of 
distorting  the  troth  for  the  sake  of  edification,  has 
perhaps  often  been  acted  on  by  other  tnmshUors. 
It  faaa  not  often  been  so  etplidtlj  aTowed  as  in 
the  first  of  these  suggestions. 

(9.)  Hie  bishops  Uins  consulted,  eight  In  nnm- 
lier,  together  with  some  deans  and  professon, 
brought  out  the  fruit  of  their  labors  in  a  magnifi- 
eent  folio  (1668  and  1672).  Everything  had  been 
done  to  make  it  attractive.  A  long  erudite  preface 
vindicated  the  right  of  the  people  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  (quoting  the  authority  of  Bishop  Fisher) 
admitted  the  position  which  later  divines  have  often 
been  slow  to  admit  thai  **  there  be  yet  in  the 
Gospel  many  dark  places  which,  without  all  doubt, 
to  the  posterity  shall  be  made  much  more  open." 
Wood-engravings  of  a  much  higher  character  than 
those  of  Uie  Geneva  Bible  were  scattered  profusely, 
•specially  in  Genesis.  Three  portnuts  of  the  Queen, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Lord  Burleigh,  beautiftal 
ipedmens  of  copperplate  engraving,  appeared  on  the 
title-pages  of  the  several  parts.^  A  map  of  Pales- 
thoe  was  given,  with  degrees  of  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude, in  the  edition  of  1572.  A  most  elaborate 
series  of  geneal<^cal  tebles,  prepared  by  Hugh 
Brougbton,  the  great  Rabbi  of  the  age  (of  whom 
more  hereafter),  but  ostensibly  by  Speed  the  anti- 
quary (Broughton*8  name  being  in  dis&vor  with 
the  bishops),  was  prefixed  (Strype,  Parker ^  iv.  20; 
iightfooti  Life  of  Bitmghton),  In  some  points  it 
followed  previous  translations,  and  was  avowedly 
based  on  Cranmer's.  **  A  new  edition  was  neces- 
sary.** **  This  had  led  some  well-disposed  men  to 
reoognhw  it  sgain,  not  as  condemning  the  former 
translation,  which  has  been  followed  mostly  of  any 
other  transition,  excepting  the  original  text'* 
{Prtf.  nf  1572).  Cranmer's  prologue  was  reprinted. 
The  Gene^'a  division  into  verses  wae  adopted 
throughout 

(8.)  Some  peculiarities,  however,  appear  for  the 
first  and  kst  time.  (1.)  The  books  of  the  Bible 
are  chissifled  as  legal,  historical,  sapiential,  and 
prophetic.  This  was  easy  enough  for  the  O.  T., 
but  the  application  of  the  same  idea  to  the  N.  T. 
produced  some  rather  curious  combinations.  The 
Gospels,  the  Oatbolie  Episties,  and  those  to  Titus, 
Philemon,  and  the  Hebrews,  are  grouped  together 
as  legal,  St  Paul's  other  epiRtics  as  sapiential;  the 
Aete  appear  as  ihe  one  ifalstorical,  the  Revelation 
as  the  one  prophetic  book.  (2.)  It  is  the  only 
Bible  in  which  many  passages,  sometimes  neariy 
a  whole  chapter,  have  been  marked  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  omitted  when  ihe  chapters  were 
read  in  the  pubUo  service  of- the  Church.  (8.)  One 
edition  oontained  the  older  version  of  the  Psalms 
fhxn  Matthew's  Bible,  in  parallel  columns  with 


•  The  fltosBS  of  these  lUustrationsis  open  to  quee> 
#00.  Oth«B^till  more  inoongruoos-found  their  way 
kito  the  text  of  the  edition  of  '1672,  and  the  Ibellngi 
«f  the  Puritans  were  shocked  by  aselug  a  wood-cut  of 
Ifaptoae  In  the  Inltkl  letten  of  Jonah, 'Mioah,  and 
Kahon,  while  that  of  the  1^.  to  the  Hebrews- went  so 
•ff  Si  to  flw  lisda  and  the  Swaa.    .Tb«i«iBiist,-to 


that  now  issued,  •  tme  aid  pi  letied  odknowiem 
ment  of  the  benefit  of  a  dtveruty  of  tpaneJatiopa 
(4.)  llie  initials  of  th«  tfanslatoni  were  attached  tc 
the  books  which  they  had  sevetaBy  oudertakcii 
The  work  wss  dme  on  the  plan  of  limited,  not  joint 
liability.  (5.)  Here  as  In  the  Geneva,  there  is  the 
attempt  to  give  the  Hdnew  proper  names  mote  ae- 
euratdy,  aa,  e.  j^.,  in  Heva,  laahac,  Uciaha,  etc 

(4.)  Of  all  the  English  versions,  the  Biabopc^' 
BiUe  had  probably  the  least  suoeeas.  It  did  not 
command  tiie  respect  of  scholars,  and  ite  alae  and 
cost  were  for  fttnu  meeting  the  wanto  of  the  people. 
Its  circulation  appears  to  have  been  praeticaily 
limited  to  the  churches  which  were  ordered  to  be 
supplied  with  it  It  had  liowever,  at  any  rate,  the 
right  to  boast  of  some  good  Hrtrew  scfaolsn  aoui^ 
the  transktors.  One  of  them.  Bishop  Alley,  hM 
written  a  Hebrew  Grammar;  and  Ihongli  vehe> 
mently  attacked  by  Broughton  (Townley,  Uterftnt 
Hiitm-y  of  /Ae  Bible,  iU.  190),  it  was  JefeDded  m 
vigorously  by  Fulke,  and,  together  with  the  A.  V. 
received  from  SeMen  the  praise  of  being  •*  the  beat 
translation  in  tiie  worid  **  («» Table  Talk,**  IForfa, 
ill.  2009). 

X.  Rheiiu  asd  Douat.  —  (1.)  The  snficwiw 
changes  in  the  Protestant  versione  of  the  Scriptmes 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  matter  of  triumph  to 
the  controversialists  of  the  Latin  Chwrclu  Some 
saw  in  it  an  argument  agunst  any  transfaitioD  of 
Scripture  into  the  spoken  language  of  the  people. 
Others  pointed  derisively  to  the  want  of  unity 
which  these  changes  displayed.  Hiere  were  soaoe, 
however,  who  took  the  line  which  Sir  T.  More  and 
Gardiner  had  taken  under  Henry  VIII.  They  dki 
not  object  to  the  prindple  of  an  English  tranaiatioa. 
They  only  chai^ged  all  the  versions  hitherto  made 
with  being  false,  oomipt,  heretical.  To  thie  then 
was  the  vMj  retort,  that  they  had  done  nothing* 
that  thdr  bishops  in  the  reign  of  Henry  had 
promised,  but  had  not  performed.  It  was  lelt  to 
be  necessary  that  they  should  take  some  steps 
which  might  enable  than  to  torn  the  edge  of  Vak 
reproach,  and  the  English  refugees  who  were  settled 
at  Rheims — Blartin,  Allen  (afterwards  cardinal), 
and  Bristow  —  undertook  the  work.  Gregory 
Martin,  who  had  graduated  at  Cambridge,  had 
signalind  himself  by  an  attack  on  the  ossting 
versions,^  and  had  been  answwed  in  an  daborato 
treatise  by  Fulke,  Master  of  Ostherine  Hall,  Cm- 
briJge  (A  Dffmce  of  ihe  Simeere  omd  Trmt 
r.*ans/<rr(tbfi,  ete.).  The  ehaigea  are  nM)edy  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  brought  by  Sir  T.  More  asainat 
Tyndal.  ^  The  oki  tiuM-honored  worda  were  dis> 
carded.  The  authority  of  the  I^X.  and  VnlgBte 
was  set  at  nought  when  the  tranalator*a  view  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  diflfend 
from  what  be  found  In  them.**  The  new  modal 
translation  was  to  avoid  these  fonlts.  It  was  to 
command  the  respect  at  once  of  prieets  and  people. 
After  an  incubation  of  some  years  it  waa 
at  Rheims  in  1582.  Though  Martin 
tent  to  translato  from  the  Greek,  it  profeased  to  be 
baseH  on  «« the  anthentio  text  of  the  Vu^gafteL* 


say  the  Isast,  have  been  vny  riormly  edUotalilp  ts 
pennit  this. 

»  <*  A  dlseoveiy  of  the  manifold  eenvpdoiiB  of  Hs^ 
Scriptures  by  the  Haradkee  of  onr  d^ys,  spadaQy  of  tht 
English  seefiai1es.*>  The  kngoage  of  this  aafi 
like  books  was,  as  nig^t  be  expected. 
The  Bible,  In  ProlMtsat  *»*•>»«<— '  «-««' 
woed.  but  the  dsvU'a." 
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Sola  wvn  add«d,  m  ttrongly  dognuiUo  aa  those 
sf  th«  G«aeva  Uiblie,  and  often  keenly  oontroversial. 
rhe  woik  of  tnualation  wu  completed  ■omewhat 
teter  by  the  publication  of  the  0.  T.  at  Douay  in 
&609.  The  language  waa  preciiely  what  might 
haie  been  expected  from  men  who  adopted  Gardi- 
Ber*8  ideal  of  what  a  tnnalation  ought  to  be. 
At  erery  pa^  we  stumble  on  "  strange  ink-horn 
words,'*  which  never  had  been  English,  and  never 
ooold  be,  such,  e.  ^.,  as  **the  Pasche  and  the 
Axymca**  (Mark  zvi.  1),  (^the  areh-fiynag(^e '* 
(liark  ▼.  86),  *'  in  prepuce  **  (Rom.  iv.  9),  "  obdu- 
BBlewiUi  the  fallaeie  of  sin**  (Heb.  lii.  13),  '*a 
gfcaler  boste  "  (Heb.  xi.  4),  "  this  is  the  annuntia- 
tka'*  (1  John  ▼.  6),  '' pre-ordlnate  *'  (AcU  xiii. 
48),  "  the  justifications  of  our  Lord  '*  (Luke  1.  6), 
••  what  is  to  me  and  thee  "  (John  ii.  4),  "  longa- 
nimily  "  (Kom.  ii.  4),  **  puige  the  old  leaven  that 
you  may  be  a  new  paste,  as  you  are  asymes** 
(1  Cor.  iv.  7),  **  ^-ou  are  evacuated  fkom  Christ  ** 
IGal.  v.  4),  and  so  on.« 

(2.)  A  style  such  as  this  had,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, but  few  admirers.  Among  those  few,  how- 
ever, we  find  one  great  name.  Bacon,  who  leaves 
the  great  work  nS  the  reign  of  James  unnoticed, 
and  quotes  almost  uniformly  from  the  Vulgate, 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  pnuse  the  Khemish  version 
iat  having  restored  **  charity  *'  to  the  place  from 
which  Tyndal  had  expelled  it,  m  1  Cor.  xiU.  {Of 
lk€  Paeijicatkm  of  the  Churdi). 

XI.  AuTHORizKD  Version.  —  (1.)  The  posi- 
lion  of  the  English  Church  in  relation  to  the  ver- 
Bons  in  use  at  the  oommenceroent  of  the  reign  of 
James  was  hardly  satisfactory.  The  Bisliopa*  Bi- 
ole  was  sanetion«l  by  authority.  That  of  G<meva 
bad  the  strongest  hold  on  the  afiections  of  the 
people.  Scholars,  Hebrew  scholars  in  particular, 
band  grave  fault  with  both.  Hugh  Broughton, 
who  spoke  Hebrew  as  if  it  had  been  his  mother- 
tongue,  denoanced  the  former  aa  being  full  of 
■*  traps  and  pitfalls,"  **  overthrowing  all  religion,'* 
and  proposed  a  new  revision  to  be  efTected  by  an 
Rngliii  Septuagiut  (72),  with  power  to  consult 
gardeners,  artists,  and  the  like,  about  the  words 
soanected  with  their  several  callings,  and  bound  to 
submit  their  wcnic  to  **  one  qualified  for  difficul- 
ties.** This  ultimate  referee  was,  of  course,  to  be 
kimi^  (Strype,  WhUgifl,  iv.  19,  23).  Unhappily, 
leither  his  temper  nor  his  manners  were  such  as  to 
win  &vor  for  this  suggestion.  Whitgift  disliked 
kiiii,  worried  him,  drove  him  into  exile.  His  fieel- 
fag  was,  however,  shared  by  others;  and  among 
the  demands  of  the  Puritan  representatives  at  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference  in  1604  (Dr.  Reinolds 
bfliog  the  spokeeman),  waa  one  for  a  new,  or,  at 
liwt^  a  rensed  translation.  The  special  objections 
mbkk  they  urged  were  neither  numerous  (three 
only  ~  Ps.  cv.  28,  evi.  80,  Gal.  iv.  25, 
referred  to)  nor  important,  and  we  must  oon- 


w  Iven  Bonum  OattiolSe  divines  have  lUt  the  snpe> 
Aodliy  of  the  A.  T.^  sad  Ghalloner,  in  his  editions 
^  the  N.  T.  In  1748,  aad  the  Bible,  1768,  often  Ibl- 
tt  In  pteftrenee  to  the  Bhalma  and  Dooay 


k  Only  fbrty-seven  naaas  appsar  in  the  Ung*s  Utf 
Bomet,  JU/orm.  RsnrdM),  Beven  may  have  died,  or 
iMllned  to  act ;  or  It  may  have  been  Intoodad  tbat 
ten  should  be  a  final  Oommlttra  of  Bavislon.  A 
<W1  list  Is  given  by  fuller  (Ch.  Hia.  x.);  and  Is 
^Vsodoead,  with  Uogrsplilsal  partfcolars*  by  Todd 


dude  either  that  this  part  of  their  ctse  hail  not 
been  carefully  got  up,  or  that  the  bullying  tc 
which  they  were  exposed  had  had  the  desirei 
effect  of  throwing  them  into  some  confusion.  The 
bishops  treated  the  difficulties  which  they  did  raise 
with  supercilious  scorn.  They  were  '« trivial,  okl, 
and  often  answered.**  Bancroft  raised  the  cry  of 
alarm  which  a  timid  Coiisenp-atisni  has  so  often 
raised  since.  **  If  every  man's  humor  were  to  be 
followed,  there  would  be  no  end  of  trauidating  *' 
(Cardwell,  Oon/erencM,  p.  188).  Oanmer's  words 
seemed  likely  to  be  fulfilled  again.  Had  it  been 
left  to  the  bishops,  we  might  have  waited  for  tlie 
A.  V.  "  till  the  day  after  doomsday.**  £ven  when 
the  work  was  done,  and  the  transUtors  acknowl- 
edged that  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  bad 
been  the  startlng>pouit  of  it,  they  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  a  fling  at  their  opponents,  llic 
objections  to  the  Bishops'  Bible  had,  they  said, 
been  nothing  more  than  a  shift  to  justify  the 
refusal  of  the  Puritans  to  subscribe  to  the  Com- 
munion Book  {Prt/iice  to  A  V.).  But  the  king 
disliked  the  politics  of  the  (>eneva  Bible,  father 
repeating  what  he  had  heard  firom  others,  or  exer- 
cising his  own  judgment,  he  declared  that  there 
was  as  yet  no  good  translation,  and  that  that 
was  the  wont  of  all.  Nothing,  however,  was 
settled  at*  the  Conference  beyond  the  hope  thus 
held  out 

(2.)  But  the  king  was  not  forgetful  of  what  he 
thought  likely  to  be  the  glory  of  his  reign.  The 
work  of  organicing  and  superintending  the  arrange, 
menta  for  a  new  translation  was  one  specially  con- 
genial to  him,  and  in  1606  the  task  was  accord- 
ingly commenced.  The  selection  of  the  fifty-four 
schubrs  ^  to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  seems,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  been  a  wise  and  fair  one.  Andrews 
Saravia,  Overal,  Montague,  and  Barlow,  repre- 
sented the  **  higher  "  party  in  the  Church ;  Rei- 
nolds, Chaderton,  and  Lively  that  of  the  Puritans.* 
Scholarship  unconnected"  with  party  was  re[»e- 
sented  by  Henry  Savile  and  John  Boys.  One 
name  is  indeed  conspicuous  by  ito  aljsence.  The 
greatest  Hebrew  scholar  of  the  age,  the  man 
who  had,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil  (1595),  urged  this 
very  plan  of  a  joint  translation,  who  had  already 
transited  several  books  of  the  0.  T.  (Job,  I^ccle- 
siastes,  Daniel,  LAmentetions)  was  ignoniiniously 
excluded.  This  may  have  been,  in  part,  owing  to 
the  dislike  with  which  Whitgift  and  Bancroft  had 
all  along  regarded  him.  But  in  part,  also,  it  was 
owing  to  Brougfaton*s  own  character.  An  unmaa- 
ageaUe  temper  showing  itsdf  in  violent  Uuiguagc^ 
and  the  habit  of  stigmatizing  those  who  differed 
from  him,  even  on  such  questions  ss  those  ooi»- 
nected  with  names  and  dates,  as  heretical  and 
atheutic,  must  have  made  him  thoroughly  imprao* 
ticable;  one  of  the  men  whose  presence  tbroira  a 
eommittee  or  Confersnoe  into  chaos.^ 


e  This  side  was,  however,  weakened  by  the  deadi 
of  Beloolds  and  Lively  during  the  progress  of  the 
work.  The  loss  of  the  latter,  Hebrew  profhssof  at 
Cambridge  fbr  thfarty  years,  was  every  way  deploe^ 
ble. 

d  It  deserves  notioe  ttiat  Broughton  Is  the  only 
Boglish  translator  who  has  adopted  the  Eternal  as 
the  equivalent  for  Jehovah,  as  In  the  Vreneh  versioa. 
To  hira  also  perfaape,  mors  thac  to  any  other  dlvlas^ 
we  or9  the  true  Interpratatleo  of  the  D*«cent  laSs 
Bell. 
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(8.)  What  reward  oUiar  than  that  of  their  own 
•omoieooea  and  the  judgment  of  pottteritj  wen  the 
men  thus  chosen  to  expect  for  their  long  and  Ulio- 
rious  task?  The  king  was  not  disposed  to  pay 
them  out  of  his  state  revenue.  Gold  and  silver 
wen  not  alwajs  plentiful  in  the  household  of  the 
English  Solomon,  and  from  him  thej  received 
noting  (Hejwood,  Slate  of  Auth.  Bibl.  Revision). 
There  remained,  however,  an  ingenious  form  of 
liberality,  which  had  the  merit  of  being  inexpen- 
sive. A  king's  letter  was  sent  to  the  archbishops 
and  bbhops,  to  be  transmitted  by  them  to  their 
chapters,  commending  all  the  translators  to  their 
fiiTorable  notice.  They  were  exhorted  to  contribute 
in  all  1,000  marks,  and  the  king  was  to  be  informed 
of  each  man's  liberality.  If  any  livings  in  their 
gift,  or  in  the  gift  of  private  persons,  became 
vacant,  the  king  was  to  be  informed  of  it,  that  he 
might  nominate  some  of  the  translators  to  the 
vacant  preferment  Heads  of  colleges,  in  like 
manner,  were  eigoined  to  give  free  boiml  and  lodg- 
ing to  such  divines  as  were  summoned  from  the 
country  to  labor  in  the  great  work  (Strype,  Whitn 
gi/lf  It.),  lliat  the  king  might  take  his  place  as 
the  director  of  the  whole,  a  copy  of  fifteen  instruc- 
tions was  sent  to  each  transUitor,  and  apparently 
drculated  freely  in  both  Universities. 

(4.)  llie  instructions  thus  given  will  be  found 
in  Fuller  (/.  c),  and  with  a  more  accurate  text  in 
Burnet  {Reform,  Records),  It  will  not  lie  neoes- 
•ary  to  give  them  here  in  full;  but  it  will  be  Inter- 
esting to  note  the  bearing  of  each  clause  upon  the 
work  ui  hand,  and  its  relation  to  previous  versions. 
(1.)  The  Bishops'  Bible  was  to  be  followed,  and  as 
Uttle  altered  as  the  original  "^11  permit.  This 
waa  intended  probably  to  quiet  the  alarm  of  those 
who  saw,  in  the  proposal  of  a  new  version,  a  con- 
demnation of  that  already  existing.  (2. )  The  names 
of  prophets  and  others  were  to  be  retained,  as 
•nearly  as  may  be  as  they  are  vulgarly  used.  This 
was  to  guard  against  forms  like  Izhi^,  Jeremiahu, 
<etc,  which  had  been  introduced  in  some  versions, 
and  which  some  Hebrew  scholars  were  willing  to 
Introduce  more  copiously.  To  it  we  o^  probably 
the  forms  Jeremy.  EUas,  Osee,  Core,  in  the  K.  T. 
(S.)  'I*he  oki  eoclesiasilcsl  words  to  be  kept,  as  the 
trord  Church  not  to  be  translated  Congregation. 
The  rule  was  apparently  given  for  the  sake  of  this 
special  application.  '*  Charity,"  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  was 
probably  also  due  to  it  The  earlier  versions,  it 
will  be  remembered,  had  gone  on  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple. (4.)  When  any  word  hath  divers  significar 
tlons,  that  to  be  kept  which  hath  been  most  oom- 
•loaly  used  by  the  most  eminent  fathers,  being 
agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the  place  and  the 
■oalogy  of  fkith.  This,  like  the  former,  tends  to 
eonfound  the  functions  of  the  preacher  and  the 
transUtor,  and  substitutes  ecclesiastical  tradition 
for  phik)logical  aoeuracy.  (§.)  The  divisk>n  of  the 
chapters  to  be  altered  either  not  at  all,  or  as  little 
as  posuble.  Here,  again,  convenience  was  naora  in 
view  than  truth  and  accuracy,  and  the  result  is 
that  divisions  are  perpetuated  which  are  manifastly 
arbitrary  and  misleading.  (6.)  No  marginal  notes 
to  be  affixed  but  only  tor  the  expknation  of  Hebrew 


•  ICUss  Smith,  hinsslf  a  tmnsktor  and  the  writer 
if  the  PMfkee,  complained  of  Banoroft  that  thers  was 
ftD  eontmcUetin^  him  (Beard,  Revised  JBitg.  BibU). 

^  QeU'B  evlJenoe,  as  having  been  ohaplain  to  Arch- 
Mshop  Ahbot,  carriss  some  weight  with  it  His  works 
-n  to  be  flnrnd  hi  the  Brit  Mas.  libraiy,  Mr.  8eHv- 


and  Greek  worda.    This  was  otvioialj  fireda^ 
against  the  Geneva  notes,  as  the  qieeia]  defects  U 
the  king*8  aversion.     Practically,  however,  in  wliat- 
mer  teehng  it  originated,  we  may  be  thankful  that 
the  A.  V.  came  out  as  it  did,  without  note  or  ooa>> 
ment     I1ie  open  Bible  was  phced  in  the  bands  at 
all  readers,     llie  work  of  iuterpretatioD  was  left 
free.      Had  an  opposite  eoune  been  adopted,  we 
might  have  had  the  tremendous  evfl  of  a  wbub 
body  of  exegesis   imposed   upon   the  Qimefa  by 
authority,  reflecting  the  Calrinism  of  the  Synod 
of  l>ort,  the  absolutism  of  James,  the  high  ijiog 
prelacy  of  Bancroft    (7.)  Such  quotations  of  pbeei 
to   be  marginally  set  down  as  may  serve  tof  M 
reference  of  one  Scripture  to  another.     The  priiH 
ciple  that  Scripture  is  its  own  best  interpreter  was 
thus  recognized,  but  practically  the  mai|^nal  rrf«r- 
ences  of  the  A.  V.  of  1611  were  somewhat  acanty, 
most  of  those  now  printed  having  been  added  in 
ktter  editions.    (8  and  9.)  State  pfain  of  transbyoo. 
Each  company  of  trsnsUtors  is  to  take  its  own 
books;  each  person  to  laing  his  own  corrections. 
The  company  to  discuss  them,  and  having  finished 
their  work,  to  send  it  on  to  another  company,  and 
so  on.      (10.)  Provides  for  difR^renees  of  opinion 
betwren  two  companies  by  referring  them   to  a 
general  meeting.     (11.)  Gives  power,  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  to  consult  any  scholars.     (IS.)  Invites 
suggestions  from  any  quarter.     (IS.)  Names  the 
directors  of  the  work:  Andrews,  Dnui  of  West* 
minster:  Bark>w,  Dean  of  Chester;  and  the  Regius 
Professors  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  at  both  Univer- 
sities.     (14.)  Names    translations  to  he  followed 
Then  they  agree  more  vrith  the  original  than  the 
Bishops*    Bible,   fc.   TyndaPs,  Coverdale'a,   Mat- 
thew's, Whitchurch's   (Cranmer*s),    and  Geneva. 
(15.)  Authorizes  Univoaities  to  appdnt  three  cr 
four  overseers  of  the  work. 

(6. )  It  is  not  known  that  any  of  the  ccwcapund- 
ence  connected  with  this  work,  or  any  minate  of 
the  meetings  for  conference  is  still  extant  NoChnig 
is  more  striking  than  the  silence  with  which  the 
version  that  was  to  be  the  inheritance  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  for  at  least  two  centuries  and  a  half  was 
ushered  into  the  world.  Here  and  there  we  get 
glimpses  of  scholars  coming  frvm  their  ocontry 
livings  to  their  old  college  haunts  to  work  dii^itly 
at  the  task  assigned  them  (Peck,  Detideraia  Citri- 
osa^  ii.  87).  We  see  the  meetings  of  transiatora, 
one  man  reading  the  chapter  which  he  haa  been  at 
work  on,  while  the  others  linten,  with  the  original, 
or  LAtin,  or  (xerman,  or  Italian,  or  Spanish  versioos 
in  their  hands  (SeMen,  TabU  Talk).  We  may 
represent  to  ourael^'es  the  diflfemioes  of  opimoo, 
settled  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  **odd  nan,**  er 
by  the  strong  overbearing  temper  of  a  man  fihs 
Quicroft,^  the  minority  comforting  themselves  vntb 
the  thought  that  it  was  no  new  thing  for  the  truth 
to  be  out^'oted  (Gell,  £9»ap  towardM  Amendmeni 
of  Lttt  £ng,  TramL  qf  Bibk,  p.  881  ).*  Dcgmatk 
interests  were  in  some  cases  aUowed  to  hias  the 
translation,  and  the  CUvinism  of  one  party,  the  pre- 
latio  views  of  another,  were  both  represented  at  the 
expense  of  accural  ((jell,  L  c.)s 

(6.)  For  three  years  the  woik  went  oOf  the 


encr-s  statement  to  the  eoacrary  being  apparsntly  aa 
oversight  {SuppUmmt  le  A.  V.  of  N.  r.  p.  101). 

«  The  following  pswusgei  are  those 
ibrred  to  in  suppoii  of  this  ehacgs ;  (1.)  TIm  i 
^  such  aa  should  be  saved  .**  in  Aets  U.  47.    (9t  J  The 
insertion  of  the  words  ''any  aaaa**  In 
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^te  eonpaniei  eompariDg  notoi  m  directed.  When 
Jw  vork  drew  towards  iti  oompletion  it  Waa  necet- 
mrj  to  pliod  it  uDder  Uia  care  of  s  aeieet  few. 
Two  from  each  of  the  tliree  groupa  wera  aooordinglj 
aekded,  eod  the  aix  met  in  London,  to  auperinteiid 
the  paUicatioii.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  «e  find 
aa J  more  definite  remuneration  than  the  ahadowj 
pffomiae  k«Jd  oot  in  the  king*8  letter,  of  a  share  in 
the  1,000  mariu  which  Deaos  and  Chapters  woold 
ispl  eoDtribate.  The  matter  had  now  reached  its 
bonlnesa  stage,  and  the  Company  of  Stationers 
tbooght  it  expedient  to  give  the  six  editors  thirty 
pOBida  caeh,  in  weeldy  payments,  for  their  nine 
nontha*  bhor.  The  final  oonection,  and  the  tasli 
flf  writing  the  argnments  of  the  sevwal  books,  was 
|iwn  to  Bilson,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr. 
iDki  Smith;  the  latter  of  whom  also  wrote  the 
and  the  Prefluse.  Of  theae  two  doea- 
its  the  first  is  unfortunately  fiimiliar  enough  to 
na,  and  ia  chiefly  oonspicnous  for  its  servile  adul^- 
tioa.«  James  I.  is  **  that  sanctified  person,"  **en- 
rkbed  with  singular  and  extraordinary  graces,** 
thai  had  appeared  **  as  the  sun  in  his  strength.** 
To  him  they  appeal  against  the  Judgment  of  those 
wiM»m  they  desJmbe,  in  eomewbat  peevish  accents, 
ae  ^  Popish  persons  or  self-conceited  brethren.** 
'Ilie  Picfiwe  to  the  Reader  ia  more  interesting,  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  principles  ofi  which  the 
tnnalaton  aeted.  They  **  never  thousht  that 
they  abould  need  to  make  a  new  translation,  nor 
yet  Co  make  of  a  bad  one  a  good  one.**  ^  Their 
codeavor  waa  to  make  a  good  one  better,  or  out  of 
many  good  ones  one  principal  good  one.**  They 
claim  credit  for  steering  a  middle  course  between 
the  Puritana  who  "  left  the  old  ecclesiastical  words/* 
aad  Uw  ofaeeurity  of  the  Papists  "  retaining  foreign 
words  of  purpose  to  darken  the  sense.'*  They  vin- 
dicate the  practaoe,  in  which  they  indulge  very  freely, 
ef  tranalating  one  word  in  the  original  by  many 
English  words,  partly  on  the  intelligible  ground 
that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  find  one  woi^  that 
will  eqvaas  all  the  meanings  of  the  Greek  or  He- 
faiew,  partly  on  the  somewhat  childish  plea  that  it 
would  be  unfiur  to  ehoote  some  words  for  the  high 
honor  of  being  the  channels  of  God's  truth,  and  to 
pass  over  others  as  unworthy. 

(7.)  The  version  thus  published  did  not  all  at 
anee  supersede  those  ahvady  in  possession.  The 
foot  that  five  editkms  were  published  in  three  years, 
ihowa  that  there  was  a  good  demand.  But  tlM 
Biahopa*  Bible  probably  remained  in  many  churches 
(Andrews  takes  his  texts  from  it  in  preaching  be- 
fore the  king  aa  late  as  1621),  and  the  popukrity 
of  the  Geneva  Version  is  shown  by  not  less  than 
thirteen  reprints,  in  whole  or  in  pari,  between  1611 
loi  1617.  It  ia  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  imprea- 
rfgo  which  the  A.  V.  made  at  the  time  of  iU  ap- 
rtobabiy,  as  in  moat  like  eases,  it 


("  the  just  shall  Uve  by  fldth,  but  If  any  man  draw 
haek,**  etc.)  to  avoid  an  inforsooe  unlkvomhia  to  the 
iaeariae  of  Pinal  Ptozseveranoa.  (S.)  Tbeuseoff'blih- 
sprie,"  ia  ActA  t.  20,  of  *<  oversight,"  in  1  P^t  v.  2,  of 
*  bishop,**  ia  1  Tim.  iil.  1,  be.,  and  <*  overseers,*'  In 
ieis  xz.  28,  In  order  to  avoid  the  ideotifieatlon  of 
Mrtiops  and  elders.  (4  )  The  chapter>heNdlDg  of  Ps. 
aattz.  la  1611  (stnee  altevsd),  "  The  Prophet  exhorteCh 
l»  piBiee  Ood  Ibr  that  pow«r  which  he  hath  given  the 
Bhaaeh  to  bind  the  eooecleoeee  of  men."  Blunt  (i>i«- 
<M  e/a  Pari  A  Priut^  Leet.  It.)  appears  in  this  qoes- 
tfaa  oo  the  side  of  the  proasention ;  Trsnch  {OKttuA, 
f.^tkeN.  T.  o.  X.)  on  that  of  the  defense.  The  charge 
fan  nndoe  bias  against  Home  In  1  Cor.  xl  27,  Gal.| 


fiu"  less  for  good  or  mil  than  friends  or  foes  expected 
The  Puritans,  and  the  religious  portion  of  the  mid- 
dle classes  generally,  missed  the  notes  of  the  G» 
ne\-a  book  (FuUer,  Ch.  UitL  x.  50,  61).  The  Ko- 
manists  spoke  aa  usual,  of  the  unsettling  efiect  ol 
theee  frequent  changes,  and  of  the  maiginal  read- 
ings as  learing  men  in  doubt  what  was  the  truth  of 
Scripture  ^  One  frantic  cry  waa  heard  from  Hugh 
Broughton  the  r^ted  {Worlu^  p.  661),  who 
"  would  rather  be  torn  in  pieces  by  wUd  horses  thaa 
impose  such  a  version  on  the  poor  churches  of  Eng- 
land.*' Selden.  a  few  years  later,  gives  a  calmer 
snd  more  favorable  judgment.  It  is  **  the  best  of 
all  translations  as  givii^  the  true  sense  of  the  orig- 
inal.'* 'iliis,  however,  is  qualified  by  the  remark 
that  **  no  book  in  the  world  is  transktted  as  the 
Bible  is,  word  for  word,  with  no  regard  to  the  di^ 
ference  of  idioms.  This  is  well  enough  so  long  as 
schoUrs  have  to  do  with  it,  but  wlicn  it  comes 
among  the  common  people.  Lord !  what  gear  do 
they  make  of  itl"  (7*0^^  Talk).  The  iiBeling 
of  which  this  was  the  expression,  led  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  agitations  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
propoaals  for  another  revision,  which,  after  beiug 
brought  forwud  in  the  Grand  Committee  of  Religr 
ion  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Jan.  1666,  was 
referred  to  a  sub-committee,  acting  under  White!- 
loclce,  with  power  to  consult  divines  and  repoi^ 
Conferences  wera  accordingly  held  frequently  at 
Whitelocke's  house,  at  which  we  find,  muigled  with 
less  illustrious  names,  those  of  Walton  and  Cud- 
worth.  Nothing,  however  came  of  it  (Whitdocke, 
Mtmoi-inh,  p.  564;  CoUier,  Ch,  Hist.  ii.  9).  No 
report  was  ever  made,  and  with  the  Restoration  the 
tide  of  conservative  feeling,  in  this  as  in  other  things, 
checlced  all  plans  of  further  alteration.  Many  luid 
ceased  to  cara  for  the  Bible  at  all.  Thoae  who  did 
care  were  content  with  the  Bible  as  it  was.  Only 
here  and  there  was  a  voice  raised,  like  R.  Cell's 
(tUtuprn),  declaring  that  it  had  defecta,  that  i| 
bore  in  some  things  the  stamp  of  the  dogmatiam  ol 
a  party  (p.  821). 

(8  )  The  highest  testimony  of  this  period  is  tha| 
of  Wiklton.  From  the  editor  of  the  Polyglott,  the 
few  words  "  inter  orones  eniinet  **  meant  a  good 
deal  (Prtf.).  With  the  reign  of  Anne  the  tide  ol 
gk>wing  panegyric  set  in.  It  would  be  easy  to  put 
togethor  a  long  oattna  of  praises  stretching  fimm 
that  time  to  the  presenL  With  many,  of  course, 
this  has  been  only  the  routine  repetition  of  a  tradi; 
tioual  boast  «*Our  unrivaled  TVanslation,'*  and 
UQur  ineomparahle  Liturgy,**  have  been,  equally, 
phrases  of  course.  But  there  have  been  witnesasi 
of  a  fiu-  higher  weight.  In  proportion  as  the  Eng^ 
iisb  of  the  18th  century  was  infected  with  a  LaUn- 
ixed  or  Gallicized  style,  did  those  who  had  a  purer 
taste  look  with  reverence  to  the  strength  and  purity 
of  a  better  time  aa  repreaented  in  the  A.  Y.    Thu9 

▼.  6,  Heb.  xlll.  4,  Is  one  on  which  aa  acquittal  maj  be 
proQonneed  with  little  or  no  healfeatloo. 

«  It  may  be  at  least  pleaded.  In  mitigation,  that  ttM 
flattery  of  the  translators  Is  oatdone  by  that  of  fraoelii 


h  Whltaker^  answer,  by  arttdpatlon,  to  the  cbaifB 
Is  worth  qnotlag:  t*No  Inoonvenlenoe  will  follow  fl 
Interpretations  or  varalons  of  Beriptors,  when  thsy 
have  beeoow  obaotets,  or  ceased  to  be  Intelligible,  ssay 
be  afterwards  changed  or  ooneeted"  (Di»$ert,  am 
Script,  p.  282,  »4rker  Boo.  ed.).  The  wiser  dtvlnes  d 
the  Ifaigllsh  Chnroh  had  not  then  learned  to  lalse  ttM 
cry  of  Anally. 
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Addiaoii  dwells  on  its  enDobling  the  ooldueM  of 
modem  laoguages  with  the  glowing  phneee  of  He- 
brew {Specttttor,  No.  405),  and  Swift  confeeset  that 
'•  the  tranaUton  of  the  Bible  were  maaten  of  an 
English  style  far  fitter  for  that  work  than  any  we 
Me  in  our  present  writings  "  {LttUr  to  Lord  Ox- 
ford). Each  half-eentury  has  naturally  added  to 
the  (xestige  of  these  merits,  llie  language  of  the 
A.  V.  has  intertwined  itself  with  the  controversies, 
the  devotion,  the  literature  of  the  English  people. 
It  has  gone,  wherever  they  have  gone,  over  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth.  The  most  solemn  and  tender 
of  individual  memories  are,  for  the  most  part,  asso- 
ciated with  it.  Men  leaving  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land for  the  Church  of  Rome  turn  regretfully  with 
a  yearning  look  at  that  noble  **  veil  of  &iglish 
undefiled,**  which  they  are  about  to  exchange  for 
the  uncouth  monstrosities  of  Rheims  and  I>»uay. 
In  this  case  too,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  position 
ef  the  A.  y.  has  been  itreui^eued,  less  by  the 
skill  of  its  defenders  than  by  the  weakness  of  its 
asiailauts.  While  from  time  to  time,  scholars  and 
divines  (Lowth,  Newcome,  Waterland,  Trench, 
KUicott),  have  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  revision, 
those  who  have  attacked  the  present  version  and 
produced  new  ones  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
men  of  narrow  knowledge  and  defective  taste  (Pur- 
ver,  and  Uarwood,  and  Bellamy,  and  Conquest), 

C;  able  to  pick  out  a  few  obvious  Ikults,  and  show- 
their  competence  for  the  task  by  entering  on 
the  work  of  translating  or  revising  the  whole  Bible 
single-handed.  One  memorable  exception  must 
not,  however,  be  passed  over.  Hallam  {Lit  of 
Eurcpt^  iii.  ch.  3,  adjin.)  records  a  brief  but  em- 
phatic protest  against  the  ** enthusiastic  praise" 
which  has  been  lavished  on  this  transbttion.  **  It 
may,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  be  a  better  English,  but 
It  Is  not  the  English  of  lianiel,  or  Kaleigh,  or  Ba- 
eon,  ....  It  abounds,  in  fact,  e8peci.aUy  in  the 
O.  T.,  with  obsolete  phraseology,  and  with  single 
words  k>ng  since  abandoned,  or  retained  only  in 
provincial  use.*'  The  statement  may,  it  Is  believed, 
be  accepted  as  an  encomium.  If  it  had  been  the 
English  of  the  men  of  letters  of  James's  reign, 
would  it  have  retained  as  it  has  done,  for  two  oeii- 
ttiries  and  a  half,  its  hold  on  the  mind,  the  mem- 
ory, the  affections  of  the  English  people? 

XII.  ScHKMES  FOB  A  Rjcvisioif.  —  (1.)  A  no- 
liee  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  at 
?ariou8  times  to  bring  about  a  revision  of  the  A.  Y., 
ybough  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect,  may  not  be 
without  its  use  for  future  laborers.  The  first  half 
of  the  18th  century  was  not  favorable  for  such  a 
work.  An  almost  solitary  Knny  fur  a  New 
TranAttion  by  H.  R.  (Ross),  1702,  Attracted  little 
or  no  notice  (Todd,  Life  of  Walton^  i.  134).  A 
Greek  Test  with  an  English  translation,  singularly 
vulgar  and  offensive,  [by  W.  Mace,]  was  published 
In  1729,  of  which  extracts  are  given  by  Lewis  (Hi^ 
of  Traml.  ch.  V. )  With  the  slight  revival  of  leam- 
big  among  the  scholars  of  the  latter  half  of  that 
jeiiod  the  sulyect  was  again  mooted.  Lowth  in  a 
VlsiUtlou  Sermon  (1758),  and  Seeker  in  a  Latin 
speech  intended  for  Convocation  (1761),  recom- 
fModed  it  Matt.  Pilkington  in  his  Hemarkt 
'1769),  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brett,  in  an  iLSBuy  on 
4meierU  Vertiomofthe  Bible  (1760),  dwelt  on  the 
fenportanoe  of  consulting  them  with  refereiioe  to 

«  Whatever  be  the  demerits  of  Lowth^s  Imiah,  It 
somothing  better  than  the  sarcasm  of  Hunt, 
It  n  III  only  use  was  to  show  how  little  was  to  be 


the  0.  T.  as  weD  aa  the  X.  T.,  with  a  view  to 
more  accurate  text  than  that  of  the  Alasorctie  B» 
brew,  the  former  insisting  also  on  the  obaokis 
words  which  are  scattered  in  the  A.  V.  and  giTing 
a  useful  alphabetic  list  of  them.  A  folio  New  and 
£Meral  Trandatum  of  the  whole  Bible  by  AntWoy 
Purver,  a  Quaker  (1764),  vras  a  more  anifcJtioiM 
attempt  He  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  *^  ob* 
solete,  uncouth,  cbwnish "  expresskms  which  dis- 
figure the  A  v.  He  indudes  in  his  lisi  wadk 
words  as  *< joyous,"  «aols^*'  **  damsel,'  <«  day- 
spring,"  *«  bereaved,"  **marvda,"  •'boa/lmen.'* 
He  substitutes  ^  He  hearkened  to  what  be  ■sid,'* 
for  '' he  hearkened  to  his  voice;*'  •'eat  vie^aah,'* 
for  «*eat  bread"  {Gea.  Ut  19};  ^waa  in  bitt 
with,"  for  **  found  grace  In  the  eyes  of ;  "  •«  wu 
angry,"  for  ^  his  wrath  was  kindled."  In  spite  of 
this  defective  taste,  however,  the  work  has  coosid- 
erable  merit,  is  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the 
original,  and  of  many  of  the  best  eomnieiitatos«| 
and  may  be  contrasted  fitvorably  with  most  oC  the 
single-handed  translations  that  have  followed.  It 
was,  at  any  rate,  far  above  the  depth  of  d^rrad»- 
tion  and  foUy  which  vras  reached  in  Harwood'a 
Litem/  TranslatiiM  of  iht  N.  T,  ''wiOi  freedom, 
spirit,  and  elegance  "  (1768).  Here  again,  a  few 
samples  are  enough  to  show  the  character  of  the 
whole.  '« The  young  buiy  b  not  dead  "  (Maris  v.  99). 
^  A  gentleman  of  splendid  fiuuUy  and  opulent  for- 
tune had  two  sons  "  (Luke  xv.  11).  ^  The  eleigj- 
man  said.  You  have  given  him  the  only  right  and 
proper  answer"  (Mark  xii.  82).     ''We  ahall  not 


pay  the  common  debt  of  nature,  but  by  a  soA 
sition,"  etc  (1  Cor.  zv.  51). 

(2.)  Biblical  revision  was  happily  not  left 
tirely  in  such  hands  as  these.  A  translation  by 
Worsley  '*  accorduig  to  the  present  idiom  of  the 
English  tongue  "  (1770)  was,  at  least, 
sive.  Durell  {Preface  to  Job\  Lowth  {Prrfaet 
Jtainh),  Bkyney  (Pre/*,  to  Jeremiak,  1784), 
all  strongly  in  fevor  of  a  new,  or  revised  transla. 
Uon.  Durell  dwells  most  on  the  arbitrary  addi- 
tions and  omissions  in  the  A  Y.  of  Job,  on  the 
total  absence  in  some  cases,  of  any  xuteillgiUe 
meaning.  Lowth  speaks  chiefly  of  the  feulty  state 
of  the  text  of  the  O.  T.,  and  uiges  a  oorrection  of 
it,  partly  from  varioas  readings,  partly  fh>m  andent 
versions,  partly  firom  cot^jecture.  Each  of  the  three 
contributed,  in  the  best  way,  to  the  work  which 
they  had  little  expectation  of  seeing  aocompUahcd, 
by  laboring  steadily  at  a  single  book  and  oommit- 
Uiig  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church.*  Kcnn»- 
oott's  kbors  in  collecting  MS.  of  the  O.  T.  bnxed 
in  his  State  of  the  present  Hebrew  Teal  (1753, 
1759),  and  excited  expectations  that  there  might 
before  long  be  something  like  a  basis  for  a  new 
version  in  a  restored  orig&aL 

A  more  ambitious  scheme  vras  started  bj  the 
Roman  Catholk  Dr.  Geddea,  in  his  Protpoduafw 
a  Sew  TranatoHon  (1786).  His  remarks  on  the 
history  of  English  translations,  his  candid  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  excellences  of  the  A.  T.,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  of  Tyndal's  vrork  as  pervading  it,  ha  critkal 
notes  on  the  true  principles  of  translation,  on  the 
A.  v.  as  falling  short  of  them,  may  still  he  read 
with  interest  He  too,  Uke  Lowth,  finds  fonlt  with 
the  superstitious  adbcmnce  to  the  Masoreiie  text, 
with  the  undue  deferrace  to  lexicons,  and  djaregatd 


expMled  fkom  any  new  tnuialattOB."    As  the 

of  Warbarton,  Hord  could  not  resist  the  iemf  asdrt 

of  attacking  an  old  antagonist  of  his 
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jf  Tenfaoa  tbovn  by  oar  bnnsUton.  The  pro- 
foml  WW  ««U  reoeivod  by  luMiy  Biblical  seholan, 
Umth,  KenniooU,  and  BMiington  beiug  foreniott 
uooog  iti  patrons.  Tha  work  was  iasued  in  parts, 
aeeordiiig  to  the  terms  of  the  prospectus,  bat  did 
not  get  further  than  2  Chron.  in  1792,  when  the 
death  of  the  translator  put  a  stop  to  it  Partly 
perhaps  owing  to  ita  incompleteneis,  but  still  more 
from  the  extreme  boldness  of  a  preface,  anticipating 
the  coodnsions  of  a  later  eriticism,«  Dr.  Geddes's 
Inoslaftiou  fell  rapidly  into  dis&vor.  A  Sermon 
by  White  (fiunous  for  his  Bampton  Lectures)  in 
1779f  and  two  Pamphlets  by  J.  A.  Symonds,  Pro- 
fcaor  of  Modem  History  at  Cambridge,  the  first 
GO  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  in  1789;  the  seeood 
m  the  Epistles,  in  1794,  though  attaolied  in  an 
Jfjohffff  for  the  Liita'gtf  and  Church  of  Kugiand 
(1795),  helped  to  keep  the  discuaskm  from  ob- 


(3.)  The  revision  of  the  A.  V.,  like  many  other 
salntary  reforms,  was  hindered  by  the  French  Rev- 
olution. In  1792,  Archbishop  Newoome  had  pub- 
liriied  an  ekborate  defense  of  such  a  scheme,  citing 
a  host  of  authorities  (Doddridge,  Wesley,  (Camp- 
bell, in  additbn  to  those  already  mentioned),  and 
taking  the  same  line  as  Lowth.  Revised  transU- 
tioDs  of  the  N.  T.  wen  published  by  Wakefield  in 
1795,  by  Newoome  himself  in  1796,  by  Scarlett  in 
1798.  Ounpbell^s  version  of  the  GkMpels  appeared 
fai  1788,  that  of  the  Epistles  by  Mackuigbt  in 
1795.  Bat  in  1796  the  note  of  ahurm  was  sounded. 
A  feeble  pamphlet  by  George  Bulges  {Letter  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ely)  took  the  ground  that  **the 
pneent  period  was  unfit,**  and  from  that  time, 
Oonservatism,  pore  and  simple,  was  in  the  saoend- 
ant  To  suggest  that  the  A.  Y*  might  be  inaocu- 
cate^  was  ahuost  as  bad  as  hoMing  **  French  prin- 
ciples.** There  is  a  long  interval  bSoK  the  question 
•gain  comes  into  anjlhing  like  prominence,  and 
then  there  Is  a  new  school  of  critics  in  the  Quat"^ 
tarb/  Btmew  and  elsewhere,  ready  to  do  battle 
vigoroaaly  for  tilings  as  they  are.  The  opening  of 
the  nest  campaign  was  an  article  in  the  CUtuieai 
J<mnuxl  (No.  36),  by  Dr.  John  BeUamy,  proposing 
a  new  tmashitioo,  folk>wed  soon  afterwards  by  its 
pablieation  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent (1818).  The  work  was  poor  and  unsatisfac- 
tory eoongh,  and  a  tremendous  battery  was  opened 
■pon  it  in  the  Qmrtitrly  Redno  (Nos.  87  and  38), 
as  afterwards  (No.  46)  upon  sn  unhappy  critic.  Sir 
J.  B.  Barges,  who  came  forward  with  a  pamphlet 
b  its  defense  {Rtatong  m  Favor  of  a  New  Tram- 
aiiom,  1819).  The  rash  assertion  of  both  BeUamy 
and  Barges  that  the  A.  Y.  had  been  made  almost 
SBtfavly  from  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  and  a  general 
delleieney  in  all  acsorate  scholarship,  made  them 
«sy  victims.  The  personal  element  of  this  eon- 
troveny  may  well  be  passed  over,  but  three  less 
ephemeral  works  issued  from  it,  which  any  future 
bboRT  in  the  same  field  will  find  worth  consulting. 
Whitaker*B  Hialorieal  and  Critical  Inquiry  was 
jUefly  an  able  exposure  of  the  exaggerated  state- 
BMOi  Just  manUooed.    H.  J.  Todd,  in  his  VindU 


•  «I  wlU  not  pieteod  to  say  that  It  [the  hlstoiy  of 
As  PentaCeoeh]  Is  eotirBly  unmixed  with  the  toaven 
tf  the  herofe  ages.  Lst  the  fethsr  of  Habcew  be  trad 
kg  the  SBiae  rales  of  eiitieism  as  the  fether  of  Oivaa 
ektocy.** 

6  A  short  epiunne  of  this  portion  of  Todd*s  booa 
5ss  been  pabUsbed  by  Uie  8.  P.  0.  K.  as  a  trset,  and 
*il  be  Iband  osefuL 


cai^tm  of  the  Auikorised  TrafuLttion  (1819),  en- 
tered more  fbUy  than  any  previous  writer  had  done 
into  the  liistory  of  the  A.  V.,  and  gives  many  facts 
as  to  the  lives  and  qualifications  of  the  tranalators 
not  easily  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.^  The  most 
masterly,  howe^'er,  of  the  manifestoes  against  all 
change,  was  a  pamphlet  {ReiAarks  on  the  Critical 
Piinciplei,  etc,  Chfbrd,  1820),  published  anony- 
mously, but  known  to  have  been  written  by  Arch- 
bishop Laurence.  The  strength  of  the  argument 
lies  chiefly  m  a  skillful  dUpJay  of  all  the  diflicultiei 
of  the  work,  the  impossibility  of  any  satisfactory 
restoration  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  O.  T.,  or  any  set- 
tlement of  the  Greek  of  the  N.  T.,  the  expediency 
therefore  of  adhering  to  a  Textut  rectpUu  in  both. 
The  argument  may  not  be  decisive,  but  the  schol- 
arship and  acuteness  brought  to  bear  on  it  make 
the  book  instructive,  and  any  one  entering  on  the 
work  of  a  translator  ought  at  levt  to  read  it, 
that  he  may  know  what  diflieulties  he  has  to 
fiMe.« 

(4.)  A  correspondence  between  Herbert  Marsh, 
bishop  of  Peterborough,  end  the  Rev.  H.  Walter, 
in  1828,  is  the  next  Ikik  in  the  chain.  Marsh  had 
spoken  {LectureM  on  BibUcal  CritidiMy  p.  295) 
with  some  contempt  of  the  A.  V.  as  liased  on 
I^ndal's,  Tjudal's  on  Luther's,  and  Luther's  on 
MUnster's  Lexicon,  which  was  itself  based  on  the 
Vulgate.  There  was,  therefore,  on  this  view,  no 
real  translation  from  the  Hebrew  in  any  one  of 
these.  Substanttally  this  was  what  Bellamy  had 
said  before,  but  Marsh  was  a  man  of  a  different 
enllbre,  and  made  out  a  stronger  case.  Walter,  in 
bis  answer,  proves  what  is  phun  ujough,  tliat  Tyn* 
dal  knew  some  Hebrew,  and  that  Luther  in  eome 
instances  followed  Rabbinical  authority  and  not  the 
Vulgate;  but  the  evidence  hardly  goes  to  the  extent 
of  showing  that  Tyndal's  version  of  the  0.  T.  wai 
entirely  independent  of  Luther's,  or  Lather's  of  the 
Latin. 

(5.)  The  last  five*and-twenty  years  have  aeeo 
the  question  of  a  revision  from  time  to  time  gun- 
big  fresh  prominence.  If  men  of  second-rate  power 
have  sometimes  thrown  it  back  by  meddling  with 
it  in  wrong  ways,  others,  able  schoUrs  and  sound 
theologians,  have  admitted  its  necessity,  and  helped 
it  forward  by  their  work.  Dr.  (Conquest's  Bible, 
wiUi  **  20,000  emendations  **  (1841),  has  not  com- 
manded the  respect  oC  critics,  and  is  almost  self- 
condemned  by  the  silly  ostentation  of  its  title. 
The  motions  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  in  the  House  of  Oommons  by  Mr.  Hey  wood, 
have  borne  littie  fruit  beyond  the  display  of  feeble 
Liberalism  and  yet  feebler  Oonservatism  by  which 
such  debates  aro,  for  the  most  part,  characteriied; 
nor  have  the  discussions  in  Convocation,  though 
opened  by  a  scholar  of  high  ropute  (Frofieeeor  Sel- 
wyn),  been  much  more  productive.  Dr.  Beard's 
A  Bevited  Engtish  Bible  the  Want  of  Uie  Church 
(1857),  though  tending  to  overstate  the  defiMts  of 
the  A.  v.,  is  yet  valuable  as  containing  much 
information,  and  representing  the  opinions  of  the 
more  learned  Nonoonibrmists.    Far  more  impoi«- 


c  About  this  pniod  also  (1819)  a  new  edition  of 
Newo(mie*s  version  was  pnbUshed  by  Belsham  and 
other  Unitarian  ministers,  and,  like  Bellam/'S  attsmpg 
on  tlie  0.  T.,  Iiad  the  eflSsct  of  stiffiinlng  the  rasistaass 
of  the  great  body  of  the  elerK7  to  all  proposals  fee  e 
revlsloa.  [The  so-ealled  imjafowd  Verrion^  heore  ee 
ferred  ta  was  published  In  ldU8;  reprinted  Bcekia 
1809.-4.1 
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tent,  evcfy  wmj,  both  m  lirimikj  tax  withortty  in 
tkvm  of  reriiion,  and  m  eontributing  lugely  to  it, 
■re  I^rofetwr  Scbo]eAeki*8  ^ifii^  /or  an  Improved 
Tr^mdftium  of  tk4  N.  T,  (1832).  In  fail  Moond 
idition,  indeed,  he  diickims  any  wish  for  s  new 
fcranaktion,  bot  the  prindple  whieh  he  Ujs  down 
dearly  and  truly  in  hie  preAuse,  that  if  there  ia 
•*  any  adventitious  difficulty  resulting  from  a  de- 
faetive  translation,  then  it  is  at  the  same  time  an 
■et  of  charity  and  of  duty  to  clear  away  the  diffi- 
aulty  as  much  as  possible,*'  leads  Intimately  to  at 
hast  a  revision;  and  this  conclusion  Kr.  Selwyn 
In  the  last  edition  of  the  HitUt  (1857)  has  deUb- 
erately  adopted.  To  Bishop  KUioott  also  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  spoken  at  once  boldly  and 
wisely  on  this  matter.  Putting  the  question 
whether  it  would  be  right  to  Join  those  who  oppote 

all  revision,  his  answer  is,  **  God  forbid It 

is  in  vain  to  cheat  our  own  souls  with  the  thought 
that  these  errors  (in  A.  Y.)  are  either  insignificant 
or  imaginary.  There  are  errors,  there  are  inaoeu- 
neies,  there  are  misooncq>tionsT  there  are  obscuri- 
ties ....  and  that  man  who,  after  bdng  in  any 
degree  satisfied  of  this,  permits  himself  to  lean  to 
the  eounseb  of  a  timid  or  popular  obstructiveness, 
or  who,  intellectually  unabis  to  test  the  truth  of 
these  allegations,  nevertheless  permits  himself  to 
denounce  or  deny  them,  will  ....  have  to  sus- 
tain the  tremendous  ehaige  of  having  dealt  deceit- 
ftdly  witik  the  Uiviolable  woid  of  (^od  "  {Pre/,  to 
PaUoml  EpiUlee).  The  translations  appended  by 
Dr.  EUioott  to  his  editions  of  St  Pauls  Epistles, 
proceed  on  the  true  principle  of  altering  the  A.  V. 
•<  only  where  it  appears  to  be  incorrect,  inexact, 
inaaffieient,  or  obscure,*'  uniting  a  profound  rever- 
enee  for  the  older  transktors  with  a  bold  truthful- 
ness in  Judging  of  their  work.  The  copious  colla- 
tion of  all  the  earlier  English  versions  makes  this 
part  of  his  book  especially  interesting  and  valuable. 
Dr.  Trench  (On  tiie  A.  K  of  the  N,  T.,  1858), 
in  like  manner,  states  his  convietion  that  **  a  re- 
vision ought  to  come,**  though  as  yet,  he  thinks, 
••  the  Greek  and  the  English  necessary  to  bring  it 
to  a  BuccestAil  issue  are  alike  wanthig*'  (p.  8). 
The  vrork  itself,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  the  ftiUest 
iontradiction  ponible  of  this  somewhat  despondent 
statement,  and  supplies  a  good  store  of  materials 
Ibr  use  when  the  revision  actually  comes.  The 
Rerinon  of  the  A,  V,  by  Five  Clergymen  (Dr. 
Barrow,  Dr.  Moberiy,  Dean  Alford,  Mr.  Humphry, 
and  Dr.  Ellicott),  represents  the  same  school  of 
Tonaervative  progress,  has  the  merit  of  adhering  to 
Ke  dear,  pure  &iglish  of  the  A.  Y.,  and  does  not 
Jeserve  tiie  censure  which  Dr.  Beard  passes  on  it 
as  *'  promising  little  and  performing  less.**  As  yet, 
this  series  includes  only  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  and 
the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Corinthians.^  The 
publioitions  of  the  American  Bible  Union  are  signs 
ihat  there  also  the  same  want  has  been  felt  The 
jansktions  given  respectively  by  Alford,  Stanley, 
lowett,  and  Gonybeare  and  Howson,  in  their 
mpective  Commentaries,  are  in  like  manner,  at 
•nee  admissions  of  the  necessity  of  the  work,  and 
sontributions  towards  it  Mr.  Sharps  (1840)  and 
Ifr.  Highton  (1862)  have  ventured  on  the  wider 

«  •  The  BplsttsB  to  the  Galatians,  Sphasians,  Phil- 
^fliiis  and  OoloBsians  have  sinee  appeared-         A. 

h  Mr.  Malan'B  earsftU  translation  of  the  chief  Orien- 
tal and  other  verstons  vi  the  Qospel  according  to  St. 
«elin,  end  Mr.  8cri veneres  notss  on  Bt  Matthew, 
ive  to  o«  mentioDed  as  vainahto  eohtrihutlona 


work  of  translations  of  the  entire  N.  1       9ft 
Cookesley  has  published  the  Gospel  ct  St  Matthew 
as  Part  I.  of  a  like  undertaking.     It  might  almoal 
seem  as  if  at  last  there  was  something  like  a 
eonunmu  of  scholars  and  divines  on  thk  qwestion. 
That  assumption  wouki,  however,  be  too  hast>. 
Partly  the  vie  tnertkai,  whieh  in  a  large  bod j  Vi^ 
the  eleigy  of  the  English  Churdi,  is  sJwmjs  gicai, 
parUy  the  fear  of  ulterior  eonscqueneea,  poll  j  aiaa 
the  indifilferenoe  of  the  minority  of  the  bdt j,  wooU 
probably,  at  the  present  moment  give  at  least  a 
numerical  mqority  to  the  opponents  of  a  revisiofs. 
Writers  on  this  side  are  naturally  leas  nniDenaa, 
but  the  feeling  of  Conserratism,  pure  and  aimpl^ 
has  found  utterance  in  four  men  fRpieaeuting  dil^ 
ferent  sections,  and  of    diilbrent  eafibiv,  —  Mr. 
Scrivener  {Supp,  to  A,  £ng.   V.  of  N.  T,\  Dr. 
M*Caul  {Reammt  for  koldmg  foMi,  the  Amtknriaed 
Knglieh  Verekm),  Mr.  S.  C.  Mahm  {A  VtmUcatism 
etc.),  and  Dr.  Ciunming  {Bevidon  and  TramaJH' 
tian).^ 

XIII.  Prkssnt  Statb  or  the  Qowsnam.  -^ 
(1.)  To  take  an  aoeurate  estimate  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  A.  Y.  requires  revision  would  call  tar 
nothing  less  than  an  examination  of  eaeli  aii^ 
book,  and  would  therefore  involve  an  amoont  of 
deUdl  incompatible  with  our  preeeut  limlta.  To 
give  a  few  instances  only,  would  praetJcaOy  da 
attention  on  a  part  only  of  the  evidence,  and  so 
would  lead  to  a  false  rather  than  a  true  estimstew 
No  attempt,  therefore,  will  be  made  to  faring 
together  individual  passages  as  needing  oorreetkni. 
A  few  remarks  on  the  chief  questions  which  must 
necessarily  come  before  those  who  undertake  a 
revision  will  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  plaee.  Enm- 
ples,  classified  under  corresponding  heads,  wiO  be 
found  in  the  book  by  Dr.  Trench  already  men- 
tioned, and,  scattered  in  the  form  of  annotatkNH^ 
in  that  of  Professor  Scholefiekl. 

(3.)  The  transbtion  of  the  N.  T.  is  horn  n  tot 
confeseedly  imperfeet  What  editions  were  need  is 
a  matter  of  conjectun;  most  probably,  one  of  those 
published  with  a  Latin  version  by  Beca  between 
1565  and  1598,  and  agreeing  substantially  with 
the  textm  reeephu  of  1683.  It  ia  dear,  on  prin- 
cifde,  that  no  revision  ought  to  ignore  the  ranks 
of  tho  textual  criticism  of  the  last  hundred  years. 
To  shrink  from  noticing  any  variatkm,  to  go  on 
printing  as  the  Inspired  Woni  that  which  there  is 
a  preponderant  reason  for  believing  to  be  an  inter- 
polation or  a  mistake,  is  neither  honest  nor  rever> 
entiaL  To  do  so  for  the  sake  of  greater  edificatkMi 
is  dmply  to  offir  to  God  the  unclean  sacrifioe  of  s 
lie.  The  authority  of  the  A.  Y.  is  at  any  rate  is 
favor  of  the  practice  of  not  suppressing  fiiets.  ]m 
Matt  i.  11,  xxvi.  26;  Luke  xvii.  86;  John  ix.  6; 
Acts  xiii.  18;  Eph.  vi.  9;  Heb.  ix.  4;  .lames  ii  18; 

1  John  U.  S3;  1  Pet  IL  21;  2  Pet  iL  11, 18; 

2  John  8,  diflbrent  readings  are  gi>cii  in  the  mai^ 
gin,  or,  as  in  1  John  ii.  23,  indicated  by  a  different 
type.  In  earlier  versions,  as  has  been  mentionel 
1  John  T.  7  was  printed  in  smaller  lettcss.  Tla 
degree  to  which  this  should  be  done  wilL  of  eoam^ 
require  discernment  An  apparatus  Hka  that  in 
TIschendoif  or  Alford  would  obviously  be  oat  Si 

towards  tlw  woik  whieh  they  depreeate.    A  Ugb^ 
American  authority,  Mr.  StoorBe  P.  Maish,  nay  alee 
he  rMferred  to  as  throwing  the  weight  of  his  Jodfiaio 
Into  the-  scale  against  any  rsvlatoo  at  the  fmm 
nMnnent  {Uetmne  en  Ui  Eagtiak 
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Jam,  ProlMblj  the  ^Rftil  Oradi  TeilaiMnt  ed- 
M  bj  Mr.  ScrivoMr  might  terftt  m  an  example  of 
*  middle  eoaite. 

(3.)  Still  lees  had  ben  done  at  tlie  eommenoe- 
maA  of  Uie  17th  ccatiaiy  for  the  text  of  the  O.  T. 
Hm  Jeviah  ftaechen,  from  whom  lYotentant  divinet 
iairtd  their  knowiedge,  had  f^ftta  oorreuey  to  the 
Wiaf  that  hi  the  Ifaebretio  teict  were  coDtatned  the 
^p$ismma  eerki  of  Refelation,  free  from  all  risks  of 
■nr,  from  all  eewialtife  of  timneoription.  The  oon- 
vstional  phruee,  '*  the  anthentie  Hebrew,"  •*  the 
Briirew  verity,'*  were  the  aipieeaion  of  thii  ondis- 
•erning  leiereuee.*  Tbejr  refilled  to  apply  the  nme 
nJee  of  judgment  here  which  they  applied  to  the 
tot  of  the  N.  T.  They  assumed  that  the  Maso> 
ntas  wen  ioBUUble,  and  were  reluctant  to  acknowU 
edge  that  there  had  been  any  nuiations  since. 
Eipin  Walton  did  not  eeeape  being  attacked  as  un- 
Bomid  bj  the  great  Puritan  divine,  Dr.  John  ')wen, 
fgr  having  called  attention  to  the  hct  of  discrepan- 
(PriJeff.aip.  vi.).  The  materials  for  a  revised 
V,  of  coarse,  scantier  than  with  the  N.  T.) 
b«t  the  bOMrs  of  Kennicott,  Ue  Rossi,  J  H.  Mi- 
fhasHs,  and  Davidson  have  not  been  fruitless,  and 
here,  aa  there,  the  oMer  versions  most  be  admitted 
ss  at  least  evidence  of  variations  which  once  existed, 
bvt  which  were  sappressed  by  the  rigorous  uni- 
formity of  the  hter  Rabble.  Coqjectnral  emenda- 
tiooa,  each  as  Newcoma,  Lowth,  and  Ewald  have 
so  freely  sqggested,  ought  to  be  ventured  on  in 
plaeea  only  aa  an  qnlte  unintelligible  without 


(4.)  All  sefaolan  worthy  of  the  name  an  now 
sgraed  that  aa  little  change  as  possible  should  be 
made  in  the  language  of  the  A.  V.  HappUy  there 
is  Uttle  risk  of  an  emasculated  elegance  such  as 
■dglii  bare  infosted  a  new  version  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  very  fret  of  the  admiration  felt  for  the 
A.  y.,  and  the  genenl  revival  of  a  taste  for  the 
Btcratora  of  the  Eiisabethan  period,  sre  safeguards 
•gainst  any  like  tampering  now.  Some  words, 
however,  ^)eohitely  need  diange,  as  being  alto- 
gether obsolete,  olhen,  men  numerous,  have  been 
slowly  passing  into  a  difibrent,  often  into  a  lower 
cr  a  narrower  meaning,  and  are  therefore  no  longer 
what  they  once  were,  adequate  renderings  of  the 
siigliiaL 

(5.)  The  sdMmposed  Uw  of  fUmess  which  led 
the  A.  y.  transhton  to  admit  aa  many  Ktigliah 
words  aa  possible  to  the  honor  of  repreeenting  one 
in  the  Hebrew  or  Qreek  text  has,  as  might  be  ex- 
peeled,  marred  the  perfection  of  their  work.  Some- 
times the  effeit  is  simply  the  loss  of  the  solemn 
emphasis  of  the  repetition  of  the  same  word. 
Sometimes  it  is  mon  ssrioos,  and  afibets  the  mean- 
ing. While  it  would  be  simple  pedantry  to  ky 
iiMni  unconditionally  that  but  one  and  the  same 
wsfd  should  be  used  throughout  for  one  in  the 
xiginal,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  llmita- 
:ioa  is  the  true  principle  to  start  with,  and  that 
to  the  contrvy  shouU  be  dealt  with  aa 


a  The  JodaWnf  spitfl  en  this  matur  oulminaled 
1  Iks  Fbrmnta  MMmtiei  Cbiiswmw,  whioh  pronouDoss 
M  eilstfag  0.  T.  tost  to  be  *<  torn  quoad  eoosoiMS, 
■s  qwoad  vooaliai  sivw  puncta  Ipsa,  ilve  punotoron 
quoad  res,  turn  quoad  verba,  tfn^ 


i?s  Htbnm  i^neonimnm  and  tha 

lwiMinaii'«  Oruk  OnMontfaiw*,  pnblM.«d  by  Wal- 


msntlDO  as  uietul  helps  for 
•t«dsat  of  tiM  A.  T.  la  overeondng  this  diasul|r< 


exceptional  necessities.  Side  by  sids  with  this 
fruit,  there  is  another  Just  the  opposite  if  it.  One 
English  word  appears  for  several  Greek  or  H«ibrew 
words,  and  thus  shades  of  meaning,  often  of  faDpw>> 
tance  to  the  right  understanding  of  a  passage,  an 
lost  sight  ot  Taken  together,  the  two  fom»  of 
error,  which  meet  us  in  well-nigh  every  chapter, 
make  the  use  of  an  English  Concordance  absolutely 
misleading.^ 

(6.)  Grammatical  inaoenracy  must  be  noted  as  a 
defect  pervading,  mon  or  less,  the  whole  extent  d 
the  present  verrion  of  the  N.  T.  Instances  will  be 
found  in  abundance  in  TVench  and  ScholeMd 
(/wsftm),  and  in  any  of  the  better  GommentarieSi 
The  true  force  of  tenses,  cases,  prepositions,  arti- 
des,  is  continually  kwt,  sometimes  at  the  cost  d 
the  finer  shades  which  give  rividuess  and  emphasis, 
but  sometimes  also  entailing  more  serious  errors. 
In  justice  to  the  traiislaton  of  the  N.  T.,  it  must 
be  said  that,  situated  as  they  were,  such  errors 
were  almost  inevitable.  They  learned  Greek 
through  the  medium  of  Latin.  Lexicons'^  and 
gramroan  were  alike  in  the  univenal  language  of 
scliolars;  and  that  language  was  poorer  and  less 
inflected  than  the  Greek,  and  failed  utterly  to  rep- 
resent, e.  g.  the  fbrce  of  its  article,  or  the  difference 
of  its  aorist  and  perfect  tenses.  Such  l)Ooks  of  this 
nature  as  were  need  by  the  translators  ware  necessa- 
rily based  upon  a  fkr  scantier  Induction,  and  wen 
therefore  more  meagre  and  inaccurate  than  thow 
which  hare  been  the  fhiits  of  the  kbon  of  later 
scholars.  Kecent  scholarship  may  in  many  thing! 
fall  short  of  that  of  an  eariier  time,  but  the  iu- 
troduotkm  of  Qreek  lexicons  and  grammars  in 
English  has  been  beyond  all  doubt  a  change  for  the 
better. 

(7.)  The  field  of  the  O.  T.  has  been  fkr  lees  ad»> 
qoately  worked  than  that  of  the  N.  T.,  and  Hebrew 
schoUrshIp  has  made  fkr  less  progress  than  Greek. 
ReUtively,  indeed,  there  seems  good  ground  for  be» 
lieving  that  Hebrew  was  more  studied  in  the  eariy 
part  cf  the  17th  century  than  it  is  now.  It  was 
newer  and  more  popular.  The  reverence  which 
men  felt  for  the  perfectbn  of  the  **  Hebrew  verity'* 
made  them  willing  to  labor  to  learn  a  language 
which  they  kwked  upon  as  halMivine.  But  here 
also  there  was  the  same  source  of  error.  The  eariy 
Hebrew  lexicons  represented  partly,  it  is  true,  a 
Jewish  tradition ;  Iwt  partly  also  were  based  upon 
the  yulgate  (Bishop  Manh,  Leetwte,  ii.  App^  61). 
Hie  forms  of  cognate  Shemitic  languages  bad  not 
been  appUed  as  a  means  fior  ascertaining  the  pr» 
cise  value  of  Hebrew  words.  The  grammars,  also 
in  Latin,  were  defbctive.  Little  as  Hebrew  pio- 
fesson  have,  for  the  most  part  done  in  the  way 
of  exegesis,  any  good  commentary  on  the  O.  T, 
will  £am  that  how  also  then  are  emra  aa  seri- 
ous as  in  the  N.  T.  In  one  memorable  case,  the 
inattention,  real  or  apparent,  of  the  trsnshitcre  to 
the  force  of  the  BiphU  form  of  the  verb  (Lev 
iv.  18)  has  led  to  a  ssrious  attack  eo  the  truth- 


c  Ooostanttne^  and  8eapula*s  wsie  the  two  prind- 
pally  used.  During  the  half  century  that  pwusdsd 
the  A.  ▼.  the  study  cf  Orsek  bad  mads  great 
was  taught  as  aU  the  groat  seheeto  In  1686,  aad 
part  of  the  system  of  new  odcb  then  foundedi  Nvw> 
ell.  Dean  cf  81.  Paul^,  pohllshsj  a  Ovssk  vsnisn  d 
the  Oafehlmi.  The  qiimmsr  eliMIr  Sa  <ia»  war 
prohaMv  Oolst^  (T). 
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of  the  whole  namtlTe  of  the  Ptontateueb 
(Coleneo,  PefOaieuch  CriUcaify  Examined,  Part  I. 
•h.  Til). 

(8.)  The  diviiion  ioto  chepten  and  venes  is  a 
matter  that  ooght  not  to  be  pwed  ofer  in  anj 
fiitiire  reviaion.  The  ibnner,  it  muat  be  remem- 
bered, does  not  go  ftuther  back  than  the  13th  oen- 
tuiy.  The  latter,  though  aoawering,  aa  (ar  as  the 
O.  T.  is  ooncemedf  to  a  long-standing  Jewish  ar- 
rangement, depends,  in  the  N.  T.,  upon  the  work 
of  Robert  Stq>hen8.  [Bidlb.]  Neither  in  the 
0.  T.  nor  in  the  N.  T.  did  the  verse-division  ap- 
pear  in  any  earlier  English  edition  than  that  of 
Geneva.  The  inoonvenienoes  of  changing  both  ars 
probablj  too  great  to  be  risked.  The  habit  of  rs- 
ferring  to  chapter  and  Terse  is  too  deeply  rooted  to 
be  got  rid  of  Tet  the  division,  as  it  is,  is  not  sd- 
dom  artificial,  and  sometimes  is  absolutelj  mislead- 
fadg.  No  one  would  think  of  printing  any  other 
book,  in  prose  or  poetry,  m  short  clauses  like  the 
▼erses  of  our  Bibles,  and  the  tendency  of  such  a  di- 
vision is  to  give  a  broken  and  discontinuous  knowl- 
edge, to  make  men  good  textuaries  but  bad  divines. 
An  arrangement  like  that  of  the  Paragraph  Bibles 
of  our  own  time,  with  the  verse  and  chapter  divis- 
kms  relegated  to  the  margin,  ought  to  form  part 
of  any  authoritative  revision .« 

(9.)  Other  points  of  detail  remain  to  be  noticed 
Mieay :  (i.)  llie  chapter  headings  of  the  A.  Y.  often 
go  beyond  their  proper  province.  If  it  is  intended 
10  give  an  authoritative  commentary  to  the  Uy 
eeader,  let  it  be  done  thoroughly.  But  if  that 
attempt  is  abandoned,  as  it  was  deliberatdy  In 
1611,  then  for  tht^  chapter-headings  to  enter,  as 
Ihey  do,  upon  thn  work  of  interpretation,  giving, 
as  hi  Canticles,  Psaims,  and  Prophets,  paatim^ 
mystical  meanings,  is  simply  an  inconsistency. 
What  should  be  a  mere  table  of  contents  becomes 
a  gloss  upon  the  text,  (ii)  The  use  of  Italics  in 
printing  the  A  y.  is  at  least  open  to  some  risks. 
At  first  they  seem  an  honest  eonteiion  on  the  part 
of  the  translaton  of  what  is  or  is  not  in  the  origi- 
nal On  the  other  band,  they  tempt  to  a  looae 
translation.  Few  writers  would  think  it  necessary 
to  use  them  in  tranidating  other  books.  If  the 
wosds  do  not  do  more  than  represent  the  sense  of 
the  original  then  there  is  no  reason  for  treating 
them  as  if  they  were  added  at  the  discretion  of  tlie 
translators.  If  they  go  beyond  that,  they  are  of 
the  nature  of  a  gloss,  altering  the  foroe  of  the  orig- 
inal, and  have  no  right  to  be  there  at  all,  while  the 
fiMt  thai  they  appear  as  additions  firees  the  trans- 
hJUx  finom  the  sense  of  reaponsibility.  (iil.)  Good 
is  the  principle  of  marginal  referencea  is,  the  mar* 
glna  of  the  A  V.,  as  now  printed,  are  somewhat 
noonveniently  crowded,  and  the  references,  being 
3lton  merely  verbal  tend  to  defeat  their  own  pur- 


a  As  examples  of  what  may  be  said  on  both  sldea 
tm  this  point,  tha  reader  may  be  xelbrrad  to  an  artfela 
m  Bamgrapk  SHUm  fai  No.  906  of  the  Edinburgh  Rf 
vino  (sabeequeDtly  reprinted  by  the  Eev.  W.  HameeB, 
I8K^  and  the  pamphlet  by  Dr.  APOaol  (Reasons  for 
\Ming/a$t)  already  mentluned.  Eeaves's  Bibles  and 
Tsetaments  (1808)  and  Boothroyd^  translation  (1824) 
ehoold  be  m«ntl«iMd  as  hsTiog  set  tha  example  fol- 
^ewad  by  tha  BeUglons  Traet  Society  In  their  Para- 
gnph  BAU, 

6  In  all  thase  points  there  baa  been,  to  a  much 

lai|Br  axtsnt  than  Is  oommon^  known,  a  work  of  on- 

mthoriaed  reviflon.    KsAthor  Itallea,  nee  refcraneee, 

mr  TCadlogs,  nor  ehayter*hsadlngs,  nor,  it  may  be 

iUed,  pusetoatlns,  aer  4he  same  now  as  they  wan  In 


pose,  and  to  make  llie  m^er  weaij  of  itftrrlng 
lliey  need,  accordingly,  a  careful  aiftine;  aut 
though  it  would  not  be  dealrable  to  go  back  tc 
the  scanty  number  of  the  OTiginal  edition  of  1611, 
something  intennedlate  between  that  and  the  pR»- 
ent  over-«bandance  would  be  an  improvement,  (iv. , 
liargiual  readings,  on  the  other  hand,  indicauiig 
vuiations  in  tlw  text,  or  difioeLoei  in  the  judg^ 
ment  of  tranalatora,  niight  be  profitably  inenaaed 
in  number.  The  results  of  the  labors  of  ocholacB 
would  thus  be  placed  within  the  reaeh  of  all  intefli- 
gent  readers,  and  so  many  dIfiScolties  and  atnm- 
bling-Uocka  might  le  removed.^ 

(10  )  What  has  been  said  vriU  acne  tc  show  a4 
once  to  what  extent  a  new  reviaion  is  required,  and 
what  are  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  enooantefcd. 
And  the  work,  it  is  believed,  ought  not  to  be  de- 
layed much  longer.    Namea  will  occur  to  everyone 
of  men  competent  to  undertake  the  work  as  fiir  aa 
the  N.  T.  ia  concerned;  and  if  snch  alterationB 
only  were  to  be  introduced  as  commanded  the  aa> 
sent  of  at  least  two  thirds  of  a  chooen  body  of 
twenty  or  thirty  scholan,  while  a  place  in  the  mar- 
gin waa  given  to  aoch  renderings  only  aa  were 
adopted  by  at  least  one  third,  there  would  be,  it  is 
bdieved,  at  once  a  great  diange  fi«r  the  better,  and 
without  any  shock  to  the  feelioga  or  even  the  prq- 
udioei  of  the  great  mass  of  rnders.     Men  fit  to 
undertake  the  work  of  revising  the  translation  of 
the  0.  T.  are  confenedly  fewer,  and,  for  the  moit 
part,  occupied  in  other  things.    The  knowledge 
and  the  power,  however,  are  there,  though  in  horn 
measure,  and  even  though  the  wiU  be  for  the  time 
absent,  a  aummons  to  enter  on  the  task  from  those 
whose  authority  they  are  bound  to  reipeet,  wonld, 
we  cannot  doubt,  be  listened  to.     It  night  have 
the  reiult  of  directing  to  their  proper  task  and  to 
a  fruitfiil  issue  energiee  which  are  too  often  witb- 
dravrn  to  ephemeral  and  unprofitable  codItotctvcs. 
As  the  revised  Bible  would  be  for  the  use  of  the 
English  pec^ile,  the  men  appointed  for  the  pwpoee 
ought  not  to  be  taken  exeluaively  from  the  En^Bah 
Church,  and  the  learning  of  Nonconformiata  ehoold, 
at  least,  be  lairiy  represented,     llie  changes  reo> 
ommended  by  snch  a  body  of  men,  under  oondi- 
tions  such  as  those  suggested,  might  safely  be  al- 
lowed to  circulate  experimentally  for  two  or  three 
years.    When  they  had  stood  that  trial,  Uiey  might 
vdthout  risk  be  printed  in  the  new  Authorised  Vfr> 
sion.     Such  a  work  woukl  unite  reverenoe  for  the 
past  with  duty  towards  the  future,     in  nndertak- 
ing  it  we  should  be,  not  slighting  the  transkton 
on  whose  bbors  we  hnve  entered,  but  ibUowing  in 
their  footsteps.    It  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  te 
bring  out  of  Its  treasures  things  new  and  old. 

E.H.  P. 

•  LrrCBATUBi.  —  (1.)  Bittory  of  £ngliA  Vet- 

the  A.  Y.  of  1611.  The  chief  alteratloas  apfaar  ta 
to  have  bean  made  first  In  1668,  and  aftermde  la 
1769,  by  Dr.  Blayney*  under  tiM  aaoetloo  of  tha  Os- 
ford  Delegatoe  of  the  Preoe  (Gentiemmn*M  Jfa^asnM, 
November,  1789).  A  like  work  was  done  about  the 
same  time  by  l>r.  Paris  at  Gambrftdga.  There  had 
howevwr,  been  some  ohaogss  prsvloasly.  The  edlttai 
of  1888,  In  partlenkr,  ahowa  eonildeEmbla  aegawnia> 
tkma  fai  the  Italiee  (Turton,  IVatf  •ftki  EngiiMk  Biht§ 
1888,  pp.  n,  190).  To  Bhijney  alee  we  owa  moat  a 
the  notce  on  wolghte  and  maasmms,  and  ooina,  aad 
the  exirianaHon,  when  the  test  eeenaa  to  reqidfe  It,  d 
Bebrew  proper  namae.  The  whole  qnaetlon  of  the  net 
of  ItaUos  is  dlsonaead  elaboeato^  ty 
week  Jest  mentlMBed. 
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of  tt«  IKUe.  —  Anthony  Johnson,  Hitt.  Ac- 

of  Emg.   Tramtatiomt  of  the   BSfUy  IxNid. 

1790;  nprinted  in  Wataoa*s  TracU^wl  iii.   John 

Levit,  CmnpUU  HltL  of  the  Trantlatkms  of  the 

Bolg  BSbU  rmd  the  N.   T.  into  English  (2d  ed. 

1739),  8d  ed.  Lond.  1818.     Abp.  Newoome,  Hi$L 

Vltmofikt  Eng.  BibHaU  TrfmtlnUona ;  ike  Ea^- 

ptdUmc^  of  revising  our  prtsent  Trnnd  itlon^  etc., 

DabL  1793.     H.  J.  Todd,  Auikemtie  AccoutU  of 

Mr  AtOk.  7\viiw.  of  the  BibU  and  9fthe  Trans- 

ialorsy  SM  ed.,  Malton,  1834.     The  Eng,  ffexfij}ln, 

sachiditimg  tk9  Site  Imporlmnt  Eng.  TYanslations  of 

the  N.  T,y  Widif  1380,  Tvndftle  1534.  Cranmer 

1M8,  Gemnan   1557,  Angk^Rhemish  1582,   A^ 

Ikorised  1611;   the   Greek    Text    after  Schoiz. 

Ptec9dsd  6ff  an  IHst,  AcoomU  of  the  Eng.  Tmns- 

liood.,  Bagtter,  1841,  4to.    (The  anony- 

'•  Hist.  Account  **  (pp.  160)  was  written  bj 

8.  P.  Tin^geUet.     It  is  Taluable;  but,  for  some  rear 

Bcm,  in  Uie  later,  undated  impressions  of  the  Hex- 

s^  a  different  and  much  briefer  aooount  has  been 

sniHtitatad.     The  io-called   "  Wiclif  **  is  merely 

Porrey't  rerision  of  Wydifle's  version;  the  real 

Wydiilh's  N.  T.  was  first  published  by  Lea  Wilson 

m  1848.    The  whole  Bible  as  transUted  by  W}0- 

Wt  and  hit  followers  was  first  printed  in  the  ma^- 

Difieent  edition  of  Forshall  and  Madden  in  4  vols. 

Ito,  Oxford,  1860.)    C  AnderMii,  The  Annals  of 

the  Eng.  BU)U,  S  fols.  Ijond.  1845;  abridged  by 

Dr.  S.  I.  Prime,  N.  Y.  1849.     A.  W.  MQure,  The 

Tmnsintors  revived {  a  Biogrnphicnl  M%nwir^  etc., 

K.  T.  1853.    Mrs.  H.  a  Conant,  The  Eng,  BibU. 

HisL  of  the  Eng.  Translations^  etc.,  K.  t.  1856. 

(A    good     popuUr   account.)     MeClintock    and 

Strong's  CyeL  of  BibL   TheoL  and  Eccles.  Lit, 

ml  i.  (K.  Y.  1867),  art  Atttharited  Version,    K 

F.  Westcott,  Gtneral   Viess  of  the  Hist,  of  the 

English  Bible,  Lond.  1868.     Articles  m  theAmer. 

BiU,  Repos,  Oct.  1835  (by  B.  B.  Edwards),  and  in 

the  Qnnr.  Bev.  for  April  1870  (repr.  in  Mtlell's  Liv- 

ing  Age,  No.  1,355).  —Biblicffraphical:  I.ea  Wil- 

eon,  Biblee,  Testaments,  Psalms,  etc,  in  English 

M  the  CoUeetion  often  Wilson,  Lond.  1845,  4to. 

H.  Cotton,  EtHdons  of  the  Bible  andParU  thereof 

in  Eng.  from  1505  to  1850,  Sd  ed.,  Ozfonl,  1852. 

Id.,   ihemes  and  Dovoay,     An  Attempt  to  shew 

what  has  been  done  bg  Rom.  CatkoHesfor  the  Dif- 

fnmmofiht  Tfdg  Scriphtres  in  English,  Oxford, 

1855.     £.  B.  O^CaOaghan,  /Mt  qf  Editions  of  the 

Bolg   Scriptures    and  Parts  thereof  pitted  in 

America  previous  to  1860,  Albany,  1861,  lai^  8vo. 

F.  F^,  Description  of  the  Grtat  Bible,  1539,  the 

six  Eds.  rf  CranmerU  Bibte,  1540,  1541,  also  of 

the  Eds,  infoUo  of  the  A,  V.  printed  in  1611, 1613, 

1617, 1634, 1640,  Lond.  1866. 

On  the  teo  folio  editions  of  the  A.  V.  printed  in 
1911,  and  on  the  changes  which  its  text,  headings, 
marginal  notes,  etc,  bate  undergone  sinee  that  date, 
see  W.  Kilbnm,  Dangerous  Errors  in  several  late 
wrinted  Bibles,  Finsbury,  1659.  (Dr.  John  Lee,) 
Memorial  for  the  BibU  SoeUtUi  in  Seothnd,  Edin. 
1884.  Report  from  BeUct  Com,  on  King*§ 
PrintersT  PaUnts,  8  Aug.  1839,  pp.  55, 67  f.,  105 
119, 131,  158,  155  f.,  160,  339-341  (Pari.  Papers 
1831-38,  vol  x?iii.).  Thoe.  Curtis,  The  Exiet^ 
ing  Monopcig  an  Inadequate  Protection  of  the  A. 
V,  »ff  the  Scriptures,  Lond.  1833.  F^  Cardwell. 
Os^ord  BibUs,  Mr  Curtif^s  MisrepresentatUmt 
tsjposed,  Oxf.  1833.  (Fyom  the  Brit  Mag.  for 
€ndi,  1833.)  Thos.  Turton,  The  Text  of  the  Eng. 
W  considered,  Sd  ed.  Oxf.  1838.  (Geonce  Uv- 
)    Eng.    Versions    tff   SayMurt,    in  the 


Christ.  Examiner  (Bostui)  for  July,  1883.  Thoa 
Curtis,  Receited  Version  of  the  BibU,  in  Christ 
Rev.  for  March,  1838.  Amer.  Bible  Society,  Re- 
part  qf  the  Com.  on  Versions,  K.  Y.  1851 ;  oompi 
;J6'A  Ann.  Rqxtrt  of  the  8i)C.  (S.  V.  1852),  pp.  28- 
37;  Report  on  the  Recent  CoUntion  of  the  Eng. 
Vers,  of  the  BibU,  N.  Y.  1857:  and  i2d  Ann.  Re- 
jxni,  of  the  Soc.  (N.  Y.  1858),  pp  31-41.  A.  C. 
C(oxe),  ApoL  for  the  C(*mtnon  Eng.  BibU;  and 
Review  of  the  Extraordinary  Changes  mads  in  A 
by  Managers  of  the  Amtr.  BibU  Soc,  3d  ed.,  BalL 
1857.  Statements^  and  Documents,  concerning  the 
recent  Action  qf  the  Borrd  of  Managers  ^tke 
Amer.  BibU  Soc  ,  .  ,  .  by  Members  of  the  Late 
Com.  on  Versions^  N.  Y.  1858.  (The  history  of  th« 
"  sUndard  text  *'  pvMished  by  the  Amer.  Bible  Sot. 
in  1851,  and  revoked  in  1858,  is  very  curious.  See 
McOintock  and  Strong's  Cychp.,  i.  563  f.)  E.  W. 
Gilman,  Early  Eds.  tf  the  A.  V.  of  the  BSbU,  in 
the  Bibl.  Sacra  for  Jan.  1859.  (James  Lenox,) 
The  Early  Eds.  of  King  James's  BibU  in  Folio,  N. 
Y.  1861, 4to.  Report  from  the  StUct  Com.  on  ike 
Queens  Printers'  Patent  (4  Aug.  1859),  pp.  26  ff, 
38,  51  ff.  (Pari.  Papers  1859,  Sese.  9,  vol.  ▼.) 
The  Present  SuUe  of  the  Text  ofoui-  AtOh,  Eng, 
BibU,  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer  for  Oet. 
1866.  C.  F.  Schiiffer,  The  Eng.  Vers,  of  the  N. 
T.  and  the  Marg.  Readings,  in  the  B&L  Sacra 
for  July,  1869 ;  see  also  his  ExegeL  Punctuation 
of  the  AT.  T.,  ibid.  Oct  1868.  The  Rev.  F.  H. 
Scrivener  has  Utely  published  Part  I.  ((Sen.  to 
Solomon's  Song)  of  The  Cambridge  Paragrnpk 
BibU  of  the  AuOi.  Eng.  Version,  with  the  Text 
retised  by  a  Collation  qf  its  Early  and  other 
principal  EtHtions,  the  Uu  of  the  Italic  Type  mads 
Untfbrm,  the  Marg.  Ritfs.  remodelled,  ana  a  Crit. 
Introd.  prefixed,  Cambr.  1870,  4to.  The  *•  exact 
Reprint  of  the  Auth.  Version  of  1611,"  published 
at  Oxford,  1833,  4to,  is  tttm  the  second  of  the  edi- 
tions issued  in  the  year  referred  to. 

(2.)  Essays  on  the  Redaion  of  the  A.  V.  —  Uany 
works  relating  to  this  subject  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  article,  p.  3438  f.  Of  the  writers 
there  named,  Symonds,  Newcome,  Scholefield  and 
Trench  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice  We  may 
sdd,  Rev.  Wm.  Harness,  The  State  of  the  Eng. 
BibU.  Reprinted  from  the  Edinb.  Rev.  of  Oet. 
1855,  Lond.  1856.  Rev.  Wm.  Selwyn,  Notes  on 
the  RevUion  of  the  A.  K,  Lond.  1856.  Dr.  Fred. 
Iltff,  PUa  for  the  Revual  of  the  BibU  Trans,  qf 
1611,  l/)nd.  1857.  PUa  for  a  Xeu  Eng.  Vers, 
of  the  Scriptures,  by  a  Licentiate  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  l>ond.  1864.  Alford,  ^010  to  study 
the  N,  T.,  3  vols.  Lond.  1865-68,  oontoining 
numerous  corrections  of  the  A.  Y.  A.  Dewsi, 
Plea  for  translating  the.  Seriptures,  Lond.  1866. 
Bp.  lOliootl,  ConsideraMm»  on  the  Revision  of  Ike 
Eng.  Vers,  of  the  N.  2.,  Lond.  1870.  Tariooi 
pnbllcations  of  Amer.  Bible  Union.  Aiti.  In  Nest 
Englander,  Feb.  1859  (E.  W.  Gilman),  May,  1859 
(J.  W.  Gibbs);  Quar.  Rer.  Jan.  1863;  Content 
Rev.  June,  1866  (T.  R.  Cheyne),  Feb- 1870  (W.  Q. 
Humphry) ;  and  Brit.  Quar.  Rev.  Jan.  1870. 

On  thie  obsolete  or  obsolescent  words  and  phrssei 
of  the  A.  v.,  the  bert  work  is  The  BibU  Word- 
Book,  by  J.  Eastwood  and  W.  A.  Wright,  Lond. 
1866 ;  see  also  the  New  Englander  for  May,  1858. 
The  Messrs.  Bagster  have  lately  published  (Lond. 
1870)  A  Critical  English  New  Testaments  pre^ 
ienting  at  one  View  Uie  A.  V.  and  the  results  ef: 
the  CriticUm  of  the  Orig.  Text ;  and  in  corner 
tian  with  this  suldect  we  may  notice  The  N,  T 
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ike  AM,  Eng,  Vtr$,;  with  vnrwu$  Betidintfi 
fnm  the  ihrtt  mo$l  celebrated  MSS.  [Stu.  Vat 
Ala.]  o/tMe  Greek  Text^  by  Constnnting  Titcken- 
dorf.  TauchfnUEd.,voLlpOO,  Uips.  1869.  It 
!•  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  thia  volume  ii  not 
very  carefully  edited ;  e.  g,  in  Jude  24  the  reeding 
of  the  Vat  MS.  ie  falsely  given,  and  in  ver.  26  **  be- 
fcre  all  the  world  **  is  a  bad  rendering  of  wpb  worr^v 
roD  ol&Fort  **  before  all  time.'* 

(3.)  Recent  Revmontor  New  Transiations. — 
Of  the  Whole  Bible,  or  the  Old  Test.,  we 
umj  mtntlon:  Noah  Webtter,  The  Holy  Bible 
.  .  .  .  m  (Ae  Comnwn  Veraum,  with  AmendmenU 
of  the  Language,  New  Haven,  1838.  G.  R. 
Kojei,  New  Tram,  ofJob^  Ecclenaetfi,  and  the 
CanHcUs,  with  Intivductiont  and  Nolee  (1828, 
1846),  3d  ed.,  Boston,  1867;  Pialme  and  Prrtverbe 
(1830, 1846),  3d  ed.,  Boat  1867 :  Hebrew  Pi-cpheU 
(1833, 1837),  3d  ed.,  with  a  New  Introd.  and  Notea, 
t  vob.  Bost  1806.  Ebenezer  Henderson,  The  Book 
^f  leaiah  iranalaied^  with  a  Commentary^  Lond. 
1840,  2d  ed.  1867;  Minor  Prophets,  1846,  and 
Andover,  1864;  Jeremiah  and  Lam.,  1861,  And. 
1868;  Etekiel,  1866,  And.  1870.  J.  A.  Alexander, 
The  Earlier  Propheciee  of  Imiah,  N.  Y.  1846; 
ike  Later,  1847;  Pealme  trantlated  and  explttinei, 
8  vols.  N.  Y.,  18A0.  Moees  Stuart,  Comm.  on 
ike  Book  of  Daniel  [with  a  New  Trans.],  Boston, 
1860;  EccUtiaMee,  N.  Y.  1861;  Proverbe,  1862. 
A.  Beoisoh,  The  Jewieh  School  and  Family  BibU, 
8  vols.  Lond.  1862-66.  M.  Kaliscb,  Hitt.  and 
CriL  Commentary  on  the  0.  T.,  with  a  New 
Tram,;  Genems,  Lond.  1858;  Exodrn,  1856; 
Levitieos,  ch.  L-z.,  1867.  Robt.  Young,  The  Holy 
BOUf  tram,  according  to  the  Letter  ar5  Idiome  of 
ihe  Ofig.  Languages,  2d  ed.,  Edin.  1863.  (Ruth- 
kasl^  tacrifices  the  EngUsb  idiom.)  The  Holy 
Benpbtrei  of  the  Old  Covenant,  m  a  revieed 
Tram.,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  WeUbeheed,  the  Rev, 
Geo.  Vance  Smith,  and  the  Rev.  John  Scott  Porter, 
8  vols.  Lond.  1859-62.  Sam.  Sharpe,  The  He- 
brew Sa-iptures  translated,  3  vols.  Ix>nd.  1865. 
The  Amer.  Bible  Union  liave  published  revised 
translations,  bj  Dr.  T.  J.  Onant,  of  Job  (N.  Y. 
1866),  and  Genesis  (1868);  a  revised  version  of  the 
Psalms  end  Proverbs  hj  the  same  hand  is  now  in 
press.  The  American  translation  of  Lange*s 
Commentttry,  edited  by  Dr.  Schaff,  gives  through- 
out oorreotions  of  the  A.  Y.,  and  in  the  poetical 
aod  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Test,  new  trans- 
lations. For  other  translations  of  partienlar  books 
of  the  O.  T.,  among  which  Ginsburg's  Song  of 
Songs  and  Eccleeiastes  deserve  particular  mention, 
Me  the  appropriate  heads  in  the  Dictionary. 

New  Testament.  —  (Carles  Thomson,  Sec. 
of  the  Continental  (Congress,  The  New  Covenant, 
iram.  from  the  Greek,  Phil.  1808  (vol.  iv.  of  his 
Holy  Bible,  irons,  from  the  Greek),  Granville 
Penn,  The  Book  of  the  New  Covenant :  being  a 
Crit,  Revision  of  the  Text  and  Tram,  of  the  Eng, 
Vers,  of  ihe  N,  T.,  Lond.  1836,  foUowed  by 
Annotations,  1837,  and  Supplemental  Annotativns, 
new  ed.,  1841.  (Edgar  Taylor,)  The  N,  T.  re- 
vieed from  the  A.  V,  and  made  conformalde  to  the 
Text  of  Griesbnch,  Lond.,  Pickering,  1840.  Sam. 
Bhorpe,  The  N,  T.  tram,  f  rim  Griesbnch's  Text 
(lot  ed.  1840),  6th  ed.  Lond.  1862,  and  CrU. 
Koles,  2d  ed.,  Lond.  1867.  Andrews  Norton, 
Trans,  tfthe  Go^ls,  tcith  Notes,  2  vob.  Boston, 
1866.  L  A.  Sawyer,  The  N.  T.  tmnsbttefJ,  wi(h 
improved  Divisions  of  Chapters  and  Verses,  Bos- 
Ml,  1858.     Mr.  Sawyer  has  also  published  trans- 


Uttions  of  the  H*.brew  Prophets  and  Poets,  B>«t 
]861-^2.  A  translation  of  the  N.  T.  haa   bece 
published  anonymously  by  John  Nebon  Darby,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Plymouth   Brethren 
Ixmdon,  [186-?]  each  book  issued  eeparatelj.     fl 
is  not  without  merit.     The  **  second  reviaioa  **  of 
the  N.  T.  by  the  Fmal  Committee  of  the  Amer. 
Bible  Union  was  published  in  N.  Y.,  in  diiimnt 
forms,  in  1866.     In  this  version,  » immcne  **  is 
substituted  for  '^baptize,*'  ^ immeruon  **  ibr  **  bap- 
tism," etc    Prelimbiary  revisions  of  most  of  tbe 
books  of  the  N.  T.,  with  notes,  were  preiionaly 
issued  fbr  pablie  examination  and  eritidsm.  Among 
the  authors  of  these  were  Dr.  T.  J.  Oxiant  (Mat 
thew),  the  Rev.  N.  N.  Whiting   (Mark,    Luke 
Ephesians,  Pastoral  Epbtles),  Itev.  Airs.  Camp- 
bell (Acts),  Dr.  John  Lillie  (1  and  8  Thev.,  and 
2d  Peter  to  Rev.  inclusive),  and  Dr.  H.  B.  Hackett 
(Philemon).     A   very  large  snm  of   money  has 
been  spent  by  the  American  Bible  Union  in  eairy- 
ing  on  this  important  work;  ainl  some  of  our 
ablest  scholars  hai-e  been  entnu^  upon  it.     T.  S. 
Green,  The  Twofold  N,  T.,  being  a  New  Tram 
accompanying  a    newly  fomted    Text,   Lotid. 
Bagster,  [1866,]  4to;  comp.  his  CriL  Notes  on 
the  N.  r.,  Lond.  1867.     Henry  AUbrd,  The  N. 
T.  after  the  A.  V.  newly  compared  with  the  Orig. 
Greek  and  revised,  l^nd.  1869 :  comp.  his  N.  7*. 
for  Eng,  Readers,  with  corrections  of  the  A.  Y. 
and  notes,  2  vols,  in  4  pts.,  1863-66.   (>  .R.  Noyea, 
The  N,  T:  tmmlated  from  the  Greek  Text  cf 
Tischendorf  Bostco,  1869;  4th  ed.  1870.     Robi. 
Ainslic,  The  N,  7'.  trans,  from  the  Greek   Text 
of   Tischendorf  (8n>,   Lips.   1865),   I^id.   and 
Brighton,  1869.     (The  title  and  abo  the  preftee 
are  deceptive.     The  translaUon  is  not  from  the 
text  of  I'ischendorf,  but  from  his  edition  of  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus,  which  has  many  readings  that 
neither  he  nor  any  other  critic  would  ever  dream 
of  regarding  as  genuine.)      N.  S.  Folsom,   The 
Four  Gospels :  trans,   [mainly]  from  the  Greek 
Text  of  Tischendorf,  unth  variims  ReaeSngs  and 
Notes,  Boston,  1869.     For  other  translations  of 
parts  of  the  N.  T.,  see  the  literature  under  the 
sepante  books.  — The  trsnslations  of  Abncr  Knee- 
land  {N.  T.  in  Greek  and  English,  PhiL  1822). 
Rodolphus  Dickinson  (Boat  1833),  and  Beiy.  Wil- 
son  (Emphatic    DiagkOt,  N.    Y.   [Geneva,  111.] 
1864)  may  be  mentioned  as  literary  cniioaities.  — 
Among  the  versions  which  have  been  named,  both 
of  the  0.  T.  and  the  New,  thoee  of  the  kte  Dr. 
Nojes  sppear  to  the  present  writer  eminently  dis- 
tinguished fbr    accuracy,  deamess,   good    taste, 
natural,  idiomatic  EngBsh,  and  the  attainment, 
generally,  of  the  happy  medium  between  bald  liter 
abess  and  loose  paraphrase. 

The  Convocation  of  Gantetborj  haa  already 
(July,  1870)  undertaken  a  revision  of  the  A.  V., 
and  appointed  a  Committee  fbr  the  work,  nnder 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchestcf 
(Wilberforoe).  They  have  divided  themselTes  into 
two  oompaniee,  that  on  the  OU  Test.  eonsisUns 
of  the  Bishops  of  St  David's,  Uandaff,  Ely,  Lin- 
cobi,  Bath  and  Wells,  Arcbd.  Rose,  Can.  Sehrni. 
Dr.  Jebb,  and  Dr.  Kay;  that  on  the  New. of  th« 
Bps.  of  Winchester,  Glouces'er  and  Bristol  vEQuntt^ 
and  SaHsbvry,  the  Plofeeiitor,  the  Deans  of  Csn 
terbury  (AUbid),  Westminster  (Stanley),  and  Gsa 
Bhdcedey.  Many  other  distingnkhed  aebdars  haft 
been  Invited,  some  of  then  not  memben  of  tat 
Church  of  Rnghmd.  The  Convocation  of  York 
and  the  British  (}ovemment  hrve  dcdiied tr  per 
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iupito.  The  OommittM  on  the  K.  T.  were  to 
hold  thrfr  i&nt  meeting;  on  June  9S  Mid  88, 1870. 
We  ha?e  no  room  for  ftirthtr  details. 

For  the  litermtore  pertaining  to  thle  (opie,  lee 
ftirther  Darling**  Ctfd.  BihUographica  (Sabjeeto), 
9(^  89  IL,  and  MeClintodc  and  Stn>ng*i  Cydapct- 
dM,ToLiU.,  ait. «  English  Yerdona/  wh«ewiUhe 
imnd  many  lefeteuces'to  artieles  in  perindical  pab- 
liflMioos.  A. 

*  VESTRY  (iTJTnV^)* »  houst  or  depository 
It  Samaria,  of  the  sacred  Vestments  of  the  priests  of 
BmL  The  English  and  Hebiew  terms  ooeur  only 
in  2  K.  z.  28.  Thegarments  were  probably  of  fine 
byiAis  (Bahr,  SymMik  de$  Momitck.  CuUmiy  ii. 
87),  and  were  worn  by  the  priesU  only  in  religions 
eeenpations.  It  was  not  the  royal  wardrobe,  ex- 
sipl  ■•  it  may  liaiw  besn  under  tlie  monarch's  oon- 
IraL  H. 

*  VEX  is  Tcry  often  nstd  hi  the  A.  Y.  in  the 
BHiee  of  MfaarMi,**  » torment,"  «*  afflict/*  **op- 
P'BH  '*  (••  9*  Nam.  zz.  15;  1  Sam.  zir.  47;  Job 
zzfiL  8;  Matt  zv.  89;  Acts  zU.  1).  It  has  now 
beeome  a  moeh  wesker  word.  A  similar  remaric 
spplieslo  •«  YBXATiQHi '*  Me  Deut  zzfili.  90;  1 
Gfar.  zT.i;  Is.iz.1.  A. 

*  VIAL  In  the  A.  Y.  Rer.  v.  9,  "  golden  vialt 
m  of  odors/*  and  xv.  7,  xvl.  1-17,  xvU.  1,  xxi.  9, 
«*  the  eeren  viaU  full  of  the  wrath  of  God,*'  suggeate 
a  fidw  idea  to  the  eommou  reader.  The  Greek 
word  ^cdUif,  which  is  hers  osed,  signi6es  not  '•  a 
■naa  botUe,**  but  •<»  broad,  shallow  bowL'* 

A. 

VIIiLAQES."  It  is  evident  Oiat  chdtier,  *>  a 
viDage,**  lit,  an  indosuie,  a  collection  of  huts,  is 
often  used,  cspedslly  in  the  enumeration  of  towns 
in  Josh,  ziii.,  xv.,  zix.,  to  imply  unwaUed  suburbs 
ooteifde  Uie  walled  towns.  And  so  it  appears  to 
mean  when  we  compare  Lev.  zxv.  31  with  v.  84. 
Migrdt^^  A.  Y.  ''suburbs,**  ».  e.  a  pUoe  thnut 
evit  from  the  city  (see  aleo  Gen.  xli.  48).  Arab 
villages,  as  found  in  Arabia,  are  often  mere  ooUee- 
tkms  of  stone  huts,  •*  long,  low,  rude  hovels,  roofed 
only  with  the  staUks  of  palm-leaves,**  or  ooversd  for 
a  time  with  tent-doths,  which  are  removed  when 
tiie  tribe  ehaitge  their  qoarters.  Others  are  more 
solidly  built,  as  are  most  of  the  modem  vilbiges  of 
Psiestioe,  though  in  some  the  dwellings  are  mere 
mod  huta  (Robinson,  i.  167,  it  13,  14,  44,  387; 
Haaselquist,  Trav.  p.  155;  Stanley,  8,  f  P,  p. 
988,  App.  $  88,  p.  525).  Arab  viUages  of  the  Hed- 
JIa  and  Yemen  often  eonsist  of  huts  with  eireokr 
*vA  of  leaves  or  grso,  rasembling  the  deecfiption 
Hven  by  SaUust  of  the  Numidjan  mapaMa^  namefy. 


•  t  BitA.    8seA 
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8.  *^n:  liravAif,  MSyu|:  «ifla,  wwfsgiim,  eppi^ 

Amu,  «|MiaUy  daseiibed  as  onwalled,  Lsr.  zzv.  8L 
Ciaaley,  &  ^  P.  App.  f  87.) 

8.  (a.)  "T^J,  ftwn  "Tpy,  w  cover  »*  (Ses.  p.  708). 
Hp^xetts.    (».)n*^9^yQnIyonce,Neh.vL8:  jK^if: 
(e.)  n{)b»  only  oaee,  1  8am.  vL  18i  a8#u| : 


^  (•-)  tn^,  fliomri^  (Oes.  p.  11911  •«  to  separate  "* 
Bbr  "  to  Judge,**  like  n^bm  \  once  ^  village,**  t.  «.  a 
ef  separated  dwslUnp,  Bab.  Hi.  14);  8irr4^n|c: 

flee  Pima.    (».)  ^Hn?,  Jodg.  t.  7,  U 
i.  T. Ibilowing  Ikig.,  »vlUsps;  *^  At,  rotan  o 


sUpi  with  the  keel  uppermoet  (Salkat,  Jmg,  18. 
Shaw,  Tmo.  p.  280;  Niebuhr,  Dtmr.  dt  VAi^ 
p.  54). 

There  is  little  in  the  O.  T.  to  enable  us  mors 
precisely  to  define  a  village  of  Pslestine,  beyond  the 
&ct  that  it  was  destitute  of  walk  or  external  de- 
fenses. Persian  villages  are  spoken  of  in  similar 
terms  (Ex.  xxxviii.  11;  Esth.  iz.  19). 

By  the  Talmudists  a  village  was  defined  as  a 
pkce  destitute  of  a  synagogue  (Lightfoot,  Chorogr^ 
Century,  ch.  zcviii.}.  GaUlee,  in  our  Lord's  tima, 
contained  many  Tillages  and  village-towns,^  and 
Joeephus  says  that  in  his  time  there  were  in  Galilei 
204  towns  and  villages,^  some  of  which  last  had 
walls  (Joseph.  F^  §  45).  At  present  the  oouuliy 
is  almost  depopulated  (Baumer,  PaL  p.  105;  Stan 
ley,  8.  ^  P.  p.  384).  Most  modem  Turkish  and 
Pei«!an  villsges  have  a  AfenaU  or  Mtdhifthy  a 
house  for  tnvellen  (Burekhardt,  Syi-ia^  p.  895; 
liobinaon,  ii.  19;  Martyn,  Li/e,  p.  437). 

The  pUuses  to  which  in  the  0.  T.  the  terra  ckdUtr 
is  applied  were  mostly  in  the  outskirts  of  the  coun- 
try (Stanley,  p.  526).  In  the  N.  T.  the  term 
tcAfiil  ia  applied  to  fiethphage  (Matt  xxi.  2),  Beth- 
any (Luke  X.  38;  .Fobn  xi.  1),  Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv. 
13),  Bethlehem  (John  \ii.  42).  A  distinetion  be- 
tween  city  or  town  {•w6Kis)  and  village  (k<6^)  is 
pointed  out  (Luke  viii.  1).  On  the  other  hand, 
Bethsaida  is  called  'r6Kis  (John  i.  44;  Luke  ix.  10) 
and  slso  Ki^/iiy  (Mark  viii.  23,  26),  unless  by  the 
latttf  word  we  are  to  understand  the  suburbs  of 
the  town,  which  meaning  seems  to  belong  to 
«*  country  **<  (Mark  vi.  56).  The  relatfon  of  de- 
pendence on  a  chief  tovrn  of  a  distnot  appears  to  be 
denoted  by  the  phrase  *<  villages  of  (}sBsaiea  Phi- 
lippi  *•  (Mark  viii.  27). 

In  the  Hebrew  knguage  the  prefix  Cnphar  im- 
plied a  regular  village,  as  Capernaum,  which  pisoe, 
hofre\-er,  bad  in  later  times  outgrown  the  limits 
implied  by  its  original  designation  (IJghtfoot,  t  e,, 
Stanley,  pp.  521-527;  1  Mace.  vU.  31). 

H.  W.  P. 

VINE.  The  well-known  valuable  plant  ( Filw 
vinifera)  very  ftvquently  referred  to  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  cultivated  ttom  the 
eerliest  times.  The  first  mention  of  tiiis  plant 
occurs  in  Gen.  ix.  80, 31,  where  Noah  is  represented 
as  having  been  its  first  cultivator.  The  Egyptians 
say  that  Osiris  first  taught  men  the  use  of  Uie  vine. 
That  it  was  abundantly  cultivated  in  Egypt  is  evi- 
dent ftom  the  frequent  representations  on  the 
monuments,  sa  well  ss  from  the  Scriptural  alfai- 
sions.  See  (Sen.  xL  9-11,  Pharaoh*s  dream;  aad 
Num.  zz.  5,  where  the  IsnMlites  oomplain  that  tht 


(«.)  nm^,  «^Ai«  (uBwalled)  Ml  zzzvIIL  U. 

(tf.)  ^t*19,  properly  a  dweller  In  the  oooatiy,  p» 
faniM;  ^«^a2off:  oppidum. 

6.  n^n :  ImwAic:  mem :  Vvm,  zxzH.  41 ;  Dswi 
UL 14;  Jodg.  z.  4 :  a  wordappUad  by  modem  BedonlM 
to  Oiflir  own  viUefiS  (Stanley,  p.  U7).  See  Havooi- 
Jinu 

6.  Q^ttH)0:  wtpt^n6puii  ttAwttmm:  Ht,  fm 
tares  for  flocks  (Oes.  pp  906, 807). 
In  M.  T.  tte  word  mft|Ai|  is  also  readsrsd  <*  tewm .** 

*  ttHjO,  Ikon  ttJn^  "drive  out** 

«  KiifiMniAtM,  vUoi  cl  eivUaU*^  Mail  L  flik 

•  n4A«MMi 
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viMcnMis  WM  "  no  phcc  of  figi  or  of  vinei,**  «vl- 
dentljr  rpgrrtting  that  they  laid  left  the  vines  of 
Egjrpt  Comp.  also  Ps.  IxxtUI.  47 :  ••  He  destroyed 
their  Tince  with  hail  *'  (aee  on  this  sabjcet  CVlnius, 
Hierob.  ii.  419). 

The  fines  of  Palestine  were  eelebrated  both  fiv 
hunriant  growth  and  for  the  immense  clusters  of 
grapes  which  they  produced.     When  the  spies  were 
sent  forth  to  view  the  promised  hmd,  we  are  told 
that  on  their  arrival  at  the  valley  of  Eshcol  they 
cut  down  a  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and 
bare  it  between  two  on  a  staff  (Num.  xiii.  23). 
This  they  did  no  doubt  for  convenience  of  carriage, 
tod  in  order  that  the  grapes  on  that  splendid 
cluster  might  not  be  bn^ed.    Thtvellers  have  fn- 
fuently  testified   to   the  bige  nee  of  the  grapo- 
dusters    of   Palestine.     Schuls    {Ltitungtn    dt$ 
H9cH9teu,  V.  285,  quoted  by  Rosenmtiller,  BUU.  Boi. 
p.  228)  speaks  of  supping  at  Beitshin,  a  village 
near  Ptdeniais,  under  a  rine  whose  stem  was  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  whose  height 
was  about  thirty  feet,  which  by  its  branches  formed 
a  hut  upwards  of  thirty  feet  broad  and  long. 
**The  clusters  of  these  extraordinary  vines/'  he 
adds,  **  are  so  large  that  they  weigh  ten  or  twelve 
pounds,  and  the  berries  may  be  compared  with  our 
small  plums."     See  also  Belon,  Observni,  ii.  340: 
^*  Les  seps  des  vignes  sont  fort  gros  et  les  rameaux 
fort    spacieux.     I>es    habitants     enteudeiit    bien 
eomme  il  la  faut  gouvemer.     Car  ils  la  pkuiteut  si 
loing  Tune  de  Taotre,  qu'on  pourroit  mener  une 
charrette  entre  deux.     Ce  n'est  pas  grande  mer- 
veille  si  les  raisins  sont  si  beaux  et  le  vin  u  puis- 
sant"    Strabo   states    that   it  is  recorded  that 
there  are  vines  in  Margiana  whose  stems  are  such 
as  would  require  two  men  to  span  round,  and  whose 
tlusten  are  two  cubits  long  {Geograph,  i.  112,  ed. 
Kramer).     Now  Margiana  is  the  modem  district 
of  Ghihus  in  Penia,  southwest  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  the  very  country  on  whose  hiOs  the  vine  is  be- 
lieved to  be  indigenous.     Nothing  would  be  easier 
than  to  multiply  tesUmonies  relative  to  the  large 
size  of  the  grapes  of  Palestine,  from  the  published  ac- 
eoonts  of  travellen  such  as  Elliot,  Lafaorde,  Mariti, 
Dandini  (who  expresses  his  surprise  at  the  extraor- 
dinary size  of  the  grapes  of  t^banon),  Russell,  etc. 
We  must  be  content  with  quoting  the  following  ex- 
Snct  fifom  KiUo'B  Phyncal  History  of  PaUtUnf,^ 
p.  880,  which  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  spies* 
node  of  carrying  the  gnpes  from  Eshcol:  ^  Even 
m  our  own  country  a  bunch  of  grapes  was  produced 
at  Welbeck,  and  sent  as  a  present  from  the  Duke 
of  Rutland  to  the  Marqvb  of  Rockingham,  which 
weighed  nineteen  pounds.     It  was  conveyed  to  its 
iesUnation  —  more  than  twenty  miles  distant  —  on 
a  staff  by  four  laborere,  two  of  whom  bore  it  in  rota- 
tion."    The  greatest  diameter  of  this  cluster  was 
ninetesn  inches  and  a  half,  its  circumference  four  feet 
sod  a  half,  and  its  length  neariy  twenty-three  inches. 
Especial  mention  is  made  in  the  Bible  of  the 
rinea  of  Eshcol  (Num.  xiiL  24,  zxxii.  9),  of  Slbmah, 
deshbon,  and  Elealeb  (Is.  zvi.  8,  0,  10;  Jer.  xlviii. 
iS),  and  £n-gedi  (Cant  i.  14).    Prof.  SUnley  thus 
•peaKs  of  i&b  vineyards  of  Judah,  which  he  saw 
«k>ng  the  slopes  of  Bethlehem:    **Here,  more  than 
Itspwhnm  in  Palestine,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  sides 
if  the  hills,  the  vineynids  marked  by  their  watch- 
(owen  and  walls,  seated  on  their  ancient  terraces  — 
the  earliest  and  latest  symbol  of  Judah.     The  ele- 
tation  of  the  hills  and  table-Umds  of  Judah  is  the 
Inie  climate  of  the  vine.     He  abound  his  foal  to 
iM  vine,  tod  his  aas's  colt  to  the  ohoioe  vise;  he 
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washed  his  garments  in  wine,  and  bis  obthea  ia  tba 
blood  of  grapes.*     It  was  from  the  Judsan  xwBmy 
ci  Eshool,  'the  torrent  of  the  duster,'  that  the  apifla 
out  down  the  gigantic  duster  of  grspcs.     *  A  vine- 
yard on  a  hill  of  olives,*  with  the  *  fcnee,*  and  <  lb« 
stones  gathered  out,*  snd  the  tower  in  the  aoidst  td 
it,'  is  the  natural  figure  which,  both  in  the  prophefr- 
ioal  and  evangelical  records,  repreoents  the  kingdosa 
of  Judah**  {S.  f  P.   p.  184).    From  the  aboo- 
danoe  and  exoellence  of  the  vines,  it  maj  readily  ba 
understood  how  frequently  this  plant  ia  the  subject 
of  metaphor  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Thus  Ina^ 
is  a  vine  broogfat  from  Egypt,  and  planted  by  the 
Lord's  hand  in  the  L«nd  of  Promise;  room  had 
been  prepared  for  it  (ecmipare  with  this  the  paasage 
from  Belon  quoted  abore);  and  where  it  tjook  root  it 
filled  the  bud,  it  covered  the  hiOs  with  its  shadow, 
its  bouglis  were  like  the  goodly  cedar-treea  (Pis. 
Ixxx.  8,  10).     Comp.   Gmdin    (7*fYif«lf  tkrcugk 
Ruma  and  N.  Pertia,  ill.  431),  wiio  thus  speaks 
of  the  vines  of  Ghilan:    ««It  is  food  of  fiwcsta, 
....  and  is  frequently  found  about  promontories, 
and  their  k>wer  part  is  almost  entirdy  eovwed  with 
it.     There,  higlMr  than  the  eye  can  reach,  it  winds 
itself  about  the  hiftiest  trees;  and  ils  tendrih,  which 
here  have  an  arm*s  thickness,  so  sptsad  and  mntn- 
ally  entangle  themsdves  hi  and  wide,  that  in  places 
where  it  grows  in  the  most  luxuriant  wiUness  it  is 
very  difficult  to  find  a  passage.*'     To  dwdl  under 
the  vine  and  fig-tree  is  an  emblem  of  dome^ie 
happiness  and  peace  (1  K.  iv.  25;  Mic  it.  4;  Ps. 
cxxviii.  8);  the  rebdliotts  people  of  Isrnd  are  eon- 
pared  to  **wi]d  grapes,*'  »an  empty  vine,**  •^the 
degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine,**  etc  (b.  ▼.  9, 
4,  but  see  Cockle;  Hos.  x.  1;  Jer.  ii.  21).     It  is 
a  vine  which  our  l/xA  selects  to  show  the  spiritual 
union   which  subsists  between   Himsrif  sod  liis 
memben  (John  xv.  1-6). 
The  foUowing  Hebrew  words  denote  the  vine:  — 

1.  G^iktn  (]S|)f  or,  more  definitdy,  ^^aUs 

Adyyayfn  Q^^H  ^^|)f  of  fineqnent  oecuiieuce  in  the 
Bible, and  used  in  agenersl  sense.  Indeed  gtpkem 
sometimes  is  appfied  to  a  plant  that  resembles  a 

vine  in  some  particulars,  as  H^lf?  75|  is^^ 
sddi>A),  2  K.  iv.  39,  1.  e.  probably  the  Coloeynth 

pUnt  [Gourd,  U.  982],  or  Q^  ]p|  {g^i 
BUAm),  the  vine  of  Sodom,  eertahdy  not  a 

(See  bdow.) 

2.  8&rSk  (prW),  or  $MtAh  (rtjrW),  is  a 
term  exprsssire  of  some  efaoice  kind  of  vine  (Jer.  B. 
21;  Is  V.  2;  Gm,  xlix.  11),  supposed  to  be  iden- 
tical with  that  now  called  in  Moroooo  serkiy  and  in 
Penia  kukmuh^  with  small  round  dark  berries,  and 
soft  stones.  (See  Niebuhr,  DtMcripL  dt  tArabkj 
p.  147;  and  Oedmann,  Setmmhmg,  iL  97.)  Ttcm 
the  passage  in  Jeremiah,  it  is  dear  that  the  wdr&t 
denotes  not  another  spedes  of  vine,  but  the  eom- 
mon  vine  which  by  some  process  of  cnhivation  at- 
tained a  high  state  of  excdknoe. 

8.  i^ddrn^3),originany  applied  to  a  Kamiils 
who  did  not  shave  Us  hair,  expresses  an  **unditesed 
vine  **  (A.  Y.),  u  e.  one  which  every  seventh  and 
every  fiftieth  year  was  not  pnmmL  (See  Gsssnins. 
TAes.  s.  V.) 

Grepes  are  designated  by  various  namas:    (L. 

Ethcdl  (bb^K),  is  dthcr  «<  a  dusUr,*'  ripe  ei 
unripe,  like  'raeeam^  or  a  **siivle  giape**  (as  ii 
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J.  br.  8;  Mk.  TiL  1).    (9.)  *Eiidb  (^Jl ;  AnO). 

t^Jj^,  '««  doiter'*).    (8.)  Bd$er  C^^),  loiir, 

;  e.  iniipe  gnqm  (Ii.  zriii.  6).  (4.)  ZemMih 
CnilDp  <•  s  gnpa  out  off."    «*  The  blotiom  "  of 

Ifai  fine  b  eaDed  iemddar  07fQ\  Ckmt  IL  13, 
15.    *«  Grape  itonet  **  we  probably  meant  by  cAai^- 

tmnte  (Q^PST?);  A.  V.  *« kernel,**  Num.  tL  4. 
«*Tbe  caiicle**  of  the  gnipe  ia  denominated  ed^ 

v3|)»  Kum.  iL  c;  '*tlM   tendzilg**  by  edr^^ 

&rip\  Joel  i.  7. 

llie  ancient  Uebrem  probably  allowed  the  vine 
to  grow  trailing  on  the  ground,  or  upon  lupporta. 
TUb  latter  m^  of  cultivation  appean  to  be  al- 
faded  to  by  Esekiel  (zix.  11,  12):  Mher  Btrong 
leda  were  broken  and  withered.**  Dr.  Robineon, 
wIm>  has  giTm  ua  much  information  on  the  vines  of 
Psfcetine,  thus  speaks  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
mm  them  trained  near  Hebron  :  <*  They  are 
pisoted  singly  in  rows,  eight  or  ten  fiset  apart  in 
sach  direetioa.  The  stoek  is  suffered  to  grow  up 
Isige  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  fiset,  and  .is  then 
^stened  in  a  sfeping  position  to  a  strong  stake,  and 
the  shoots  suffered  to  grow  and  extend  from  one 
plani  to  another,  forming  a  line  of  festoons.  Some- 
times two  rows  sre  made  to  sbuit  towards  each 
wther,  and  thus  fbrm  by  their  shoots  a  sort  of  arch. 
These  shoots  are  pruned  away  hi  autumn  *'  {Bibl. 
Bes.iL  90,  81). 

The  vintage,  bAidr  f^^ip),  which  formerly 
was  a  season  of  general  festivity,  as  is  the  eaae 
mora  or  leas  in  adl  vine-growing  countries,  com- 
aaeuead  in  September.    The  towna  are  deaerted, 

and  thm  people  live  among  the  vineyards  (Q*!^^) 
In  the  lodges  and  tents  (Bibl  Ba,  1.  e. ;  com'p. 
Jndg.  ix.  37;  Jer.  xxv.  80;  la.  xvi.  10).  The 
grapea  were  gathered  with  shouts  of  Joy  by  the 

ugrspe^atherers**  O?^)  (Jer.  xxv.  30),  and  put 
Into  baskets  (see  Jer.  vi.  9).  They  were  then  ear- 
lied  on  the  head  and  shoulders,  or  slung  upon  a 

yoke,  to  the  <•  wine-press  **  (HI).  [Wins.] 
nioee  intended  for  eating  were  perhaps  put  Into 
flat  open  baskets  of  wiokerwork,  as  was  tlie  custom 
m  EgTP^  (Wilkinson,  Ane,  EgypL  L  43).  In 
Paleatine  at  present  the  finest  grapes,  says  Dr. 

Bobinaon,  are  dried  as  raiaina,  tdmmi6k  (p^S^ 
and  the  Juioe  of  the  remainder,  after  having  been 
trodden  and  preesed,  *«is  boiled  down  to  a  syrup 

wUeh,  under  the  name  of  dSbt  (t&^f)*  ^  '""oh 
need  by  all  elaaees,  wherever  vineyards  are  found, 
is  a  oondimeut  with  theh:  food."  For  further  r»- 
narks  on  the  modes  of  making  fermented  drinks, 
•te.,  of  the  Juiee  of  the  grape,  see  under  Woix. 

The  vhMyard  (CS^^X  wfaieh  was  generally  on  a 
hill  (Is.  V.  1;  Jer.  xxxi.  6;  Amos  ix.  18),  was  sur- 
roonded  by  a  wall  or  hedge  in  order  to  keep  out 
die  wild  boars  (Ps.  hxx.  18),  jackals,  and  foxes 
•'Num.  xxU.  94;  Cant  ii.  16;  Ndi.  iv.  3;  Ea.  xiU. 
1,  6;  Matt.  xxi.  83),  which  commit  sad  havoc 
smongat  the  vinea,  both  by  treading  them  down 
and  by  eating  the  grapea.  Within  the  vineyard 
••a  one  or  more  towers  of  atone  in  which  the  vine-- 

(D^'P'lb),  Uved  (Is.  i.  8,  v.  S; 
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Matt  xxi.  88;  aee  alao  BoUnson,  3<&^  .fiss.  L  818 
ii.  81).    The  press,  gaik  (HDi  and  vat,  j/tka 

&fi)%  which  was  dug  (MaU.  xxi.  88)  or  hewn 
out  of  the  rocky  soil,  wen  part  of  the  vineyard 
furniture  (Is.  v.  2).  See  the  art  Wins,  for  a 
figure  of  a  krge  foot-press  with  vat,  presented  in 
operation,  l^e  wine-press  of  the  Hebrews  was 
probably  of  the  form  there  depicted.  [Fat,  p 
814  a.] 

The  vine  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  subject  tc 
the  usual  restrictions  of  the  "seventh  year*'  (Ei. 
xxiU.  11),  and  the  Jubilee  of  the  fiftieth  year  (liSV. 

xxv.  11).  The  gleanings,  dOXMA  (nibbb^  wwi 
to  be  left  for  the  poor  and  stranger  (Jer.  xlix.  9; 
Deut  xxiv.  21).  The  vineyard  was  not  to  be 
sown  «  with  divers  seeds  **  (Deut  xxii.  9),  but  flg- 
trees  wen  sometimes  planted  in  vineyaids  (Luke 
xiii.  6).  Comp.  1  K.  iv.  25:  <«  Every  man  under 
his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree.**  Persons  passing 
through  a  vineyard  were  allowed  to  eat  the  grapes 
therein,  but  not  to  cany  any  away  (Deut.  xxiiL 

a4). 

Besides  wiU-boars,  jackals,  and  foxes,  other  ene- 
mies, such  as  birds,  k)cuBts,  and  caterpillars,  occa- 
sionally damaged  the  vines. 

Beth-haooerem,  "the  house  of  the  vine**  (Jer. 
vi.  1;  Neh.  ill.  14),  and  Abel-ceramlm,  **tlie  plain 
of  the  vineyards,**  took  their  respective  names  fifom 
their  vicinity  to  vineyards.  Gophna  (now  Jifna\ 
a  few  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  is  stated  by  £usebiua 
{Onom.  #dfMt7{  fi^pvos)  to  have  derived  its  name 
trom  its  vines.    But  see  Ophmi.  W.  H. 

VINE  OF  SODOM  (D^  1Q|,  gtphm 
Siddm:  fi^TcXor  'Xo96ii»¥-  vinMk  Sodomorum) 
occurs  only  in  Deut  xxxii.  82,  wiiere  of  the  wicked 
it  is  said  —  ^  their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom, 
and  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah.**  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  this  passa^  alludes  to  the  celebrated 
apples  of  Sodom,  of  which  Josephos  {BdL  JutL 
iv.  8,  $  4)  speaks,  snd  to  which  spparenUy  Tacitus 
{ffitL  V.  6)  alludes.  Much  has  been  written  on 
this  curious  suliject,  and  various  trees  have  been 
ooqjeetured  to  be  that  which  produced  thoee 

**Dmd  Sea  flniits  that  tempt  the  eye, 
But  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips," 

of  which  Moon  and  Byron  sing. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  these  finite,  as 
given  by  Joeephus:  speaking  of  Sodom,  he  saya : 
^  It  was  of  old  a  happy  land,  both  in  respect  of  ite 
fhiits,  and  the  abundance  of  its  cities.  But  now  H 
is  all  burnt  up.  Men  say  that,  on  account  of  the 
wickedness  of  its  inhabitants,  it  was  destroyed  by 
lightning.  At  any  rate,  there  are  still  to  be  sesn 
remains  of  the  divine  fire  and  traces  of  fine  dtiea. 
and  moreover  ashes  produced  in  the  fhiits,  whian 
indeed  resemble  edible  fruit  in  color,  but,  on  being 
plucked  by  the  hand,  are  dissolved  into  smoke  ana 
ashca."  Tacitus  is  more  general,  and  speaks  of 
ail  the  herfae  and  flowers,  whether  growing  wiU 
or  phuited,  turning  bbick,  and  crumbling  hito 


Some  travellen,  as  Maondrell  {Early  Trav,  m 
Palegtim,  p.  454,  Bohn,  1848),  r^ard  the  whole 
story  SB  a  fiction,  being  unsble  either  to  see  ct 
hear  of  any  fhiit  that  would  answer  the  required 
description.  Pooocke  supposed  the  apples  of  Sodom 
to  be  pomegranates,  *'  which,  having  a  tough,  hard 
rind,  and  being  left  on  the  tnee  two  or  three  yean, 
may  be  dried  to  dnat  inside,  and  the  outaide  maf 
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mnain  fidr.*'  HMMlqutal  ( Tra9.  p.  S87)  Mda  to 
Identify  tho  ^jpfjAm  in  quetUon  witli  the  igg-ehiped 
friiit  of  the  Sdamim  meiongtina  when  attedced  bj 
lome  speeiei  of  Unthrtdo^  whidi  eooTom  the  whole 
>f  the  iniide  into  dust,  while  the  nod  remaine 
BDtiie  and  Inept  iti  oolor.  Seetcen  in  hit  letlen 
U>  Baion  Zaeh  {MoaaL  Corrapond,  zvili.  4iS) 
tliooght  he  liad  diiooTend  tlie  applet  of  Sodom  in 
the  fhiit  of  a  kind  of  ootton-tree,  whioh  grew  in 
the  plain  of  e)-Ghor,  and  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Adickar.  The  cotton  ia  contained  in  the  fruit, 
which  ia  like  a  pomegranate,  bnt  haa  no  pulp. 
Chateaubriand  oondudea  the  k>ng-eought  fruit  to 
be  that  of  a  thomj  ihrub  with  small  taper  leaves, 
which  in  aise  and  cok>r  is  exactly  like  the  little 
Egyptian  lemon;  when  dried,  this  ihiit  yields  a 
bbokish  seed,  which  may  be  compared  to  asbes, 
and  which  in  taste  resembles  bitter  pepper.  Burck> 
hardt  ( Trav.  m  Sfria^  p.  892)  and  Irby  and  Man- 
gles beUere  that  the  tree  which  produces  these 
eelebrated  apples  is  one  which  they  saw  abundantly 
In  the  Ghor  to  tbe  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  known 
by  the  vernacular  name  of  oiheyr  or  oihar.  This 
tree  bears  a  fruit  of  a  reddish- yeUow  color,  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  which  contains  a  white 
snbstance  resembling  tbe  finest  silk,  and  enveloping 
some  seeds.  This  silk  is  collected  by  the  Arabs, 
and  twisted  into  matches  for  their  firelocks.  Dr. 
Robinson  {BibL  JUs,  i.  528),  when  at  'Ain  Jidy, 
without  knowing  at  the  moment  whether  it  had 
been  observed  by  former  traveUers  or  not,  instantly 
pranouneed  in  Ikvor  of  tbe  *Mer  fruit  being  tbe 
apples  of  Sodom.  His  account  of  this  tree  is 
minute,  and  may  well  be  quoted :  **  The  ^Oiher  of 
the  Arabs,"  which  he  idenUfles  with  the  Atdtpitia 
{CeUotropii)  pmeera  of  botanists,  "is  found  in 
abundance  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  also 
in  Arabia  Felix;  but  seems  to  be  confined  in 
Palestine  to  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea.  We 
saw  it  only  at  *Ain  Jidy ;  Hasselquist  fbund  it  in 
the  desert  between  Jeridio  and  the  northern  shore; 
and  Irby  and  Uangles  met  with  it  of  laige  sin  at 
the  south  end  of  tbe  sea,  and  on  the  isthmus  of 
tbe  peninsula.  We  saw  here  sevwal  trees  of  the 
kind,  the  trunks  of  which  were  six  or  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  whole  height  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen fiset.  It  has  a  grayish  ooik-like  bark,  with 
kmg  oval  leaves  ....  it  discharges  copiously 
from  its  broken  leaves  and  flowen  a  milky  fluid. 
The  fruit  greatly  resemblee  externally  a  large 
smooth  apple  or  orange,  hanging  in  dusters  of  three 
or  four  together,  and  when  ripe  is  of  a  yellow 
color.  It  was  now  lair  and  delicious  to  the  eye, 
and  soft  to  the  touch;  but,  on  being  pressed  or 
struck,  it  expk)deB  with  a  puflT,  like  a  bbuider  or 
puff-ball,  leaving  in  the  hand  only  the  shreds  of 
the  thin  rind  and  a  few  fibres.  It  is  indeed  filled 
ehiefly  with  air,  which  gives  it  the  round  fonn. 

a  n  Too  do  not  mention  the  SUamum  Sodomawmf 
whieb  I  thoQ^t  bad  been  quoted  as  one  apple 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  whteh  li  the  plant  I  always 
thought  to  be  as  probably  the  fruit  In  qoaslkm  as  any 
other.  The  objection  to  5.  mtlongetug  ta,  that  it  la  a 
eultlvatMl  plant;  to  the  oak  gall,  that  It  is  whoUy 
absent  tttm  the  Dead  Sea  dlatriot,  though  it  answars 
tie  deseripdoD  best,  so  fcr  as  its  beantiflil  exterior 
«nd  powdery  bitter  interior  are  eonceroed. 
•  "  The  Vine  of  Sodom,  again,  I  always  thought  might 
niv  to  OkeimtU  coloeytuku  [see  Qoobs,  ii.  988],  which 
Is  hitler  and  powdery  Indde;  the  tenn  ruM  would 
■sanely  be  given  to  any  but  a  timillDg  or  other  plant 
9f  the  habit  of  a  vine.    The  ol^setfon  to  the  Oafm- 
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.  .  .  .  After  a  due  allowance  for  tbe 

in  all  popukr  reports,  1  find  nothing  which 

not  apply  almost  literally  to  the  fruit  of  the  *69kmr 

is  we  saw  iL     It  must  be  plucked  and  hnndlwl 

with  great  care,  in  order  to  preserve   ii  Ikocn 

bursting.** 

Mr.  Walter  EUfot,  fai  an  artteb  »*oq  the  Pvmn 
SodomiUca,  or  Dead-Sea  a^tles  "  {Tram,  of  dkm 
EniomoL  Soe,  IL  14,  1837-1840),  eodeamre  to 
show  that  tbe  apples  in  quesUon  are  oak  galla, 
which  he  found  growing  plratifiilly  on  dwwf  oalns 
(Qiicrctis  infeduria)  in  the  country  beyond  thm 
Jordan.  He  tells  us  that  the  Araba  aeked  htm  to 
bite  one  of  these  galls,  and  that  they  huisrfaed  wtea 
they  saw  his  UKMith  foil  of  dust.  ^  That  Ihes* 
galls  are  the  true  Dead-Sea  applee,**  ii  ia  added, 
**  there  can  no  longer  be  a  question:  noihini^  can 
be  more  beautiful  than  their  rich,  gloesy,  purp&Jh- 
red  exterior:  nothing  more  bitter  than  tlieir  poroaa 
and  easily  pulverixed  interior  **  (p.  16).  The  ofiii>- 
lon  of  Pococke  may,  we  think,  be  disnuaeed  ai 
once  as  being  a  most  improbable  coi^jeetiiiw.  The 
olyection  to  tbe  Solanum  mefon^eiaa  ia  thai  the 
plant  is  not  peculiar  to  the  shores  or  neigbboehood 
of  the  Sea  <^  Sodom,  but  is  generally  distribated 
throughout  Palestine,  besides  which  ii  is  not  likel/ 
that  tibe  ihiit  of  which  Josephus  speaks  ahonhl  be 
represented  by  oocadonal  diseased  qiedmeiia  of  the 
fruit  of  the  ^gg-apple;  we  must  look  for 
plant,  the  ncnrmal  character  of  whoee  fndt 
somewhere  nearer  to  the  required  oonditiona.  Seet 
sen's  phmt  is  the  same  aa  that  mentioned  by 
Burckhardt,  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  Robinaoo,  i.  e. 
the  *dsAer.  Chateaubriand's  thorny  ahrab,  with 
fruit  like  small  lemons,  may  be  the  Zmkkttm  (Ba- 
Ittniiet  jEgyptiaoa)^  bui  it  certainly  cannot  be  the 
tree  intended.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  thai  the 
oak-galls  of  whioh  Mr.  Ellioi  speaks  aliovld  be 
tbe  fruit  in  question ;  because  these  beii^  fanned 
on  a  tree  eo  generally  known  as  an  oak,  and  bebg 
common  in  all  countries,  would  not  hnw  been  a 
subject  worthy  of  espedal  remark,  or  haw  been 
noticed  as  something  peculiar  to  the  districi  aitwnd 
the  Sea  of  Sodom.  The  fruit  of  the  *dsAer  appears 
to  have  the  best  chum  to  represent  the  apples  of 
Sodom ;  the  Calotropit  procera  is  an  Indian  pliMii, 
and  thrives  in  tbe  warm  valley  of  *Am  Jid^  bat 
is  scarody  to  be  found  dsewhere  in  Paleatina. 
The  readiness  with  which  its  fruit,  ««fair  to  the 
eye,**  bunts  when  pressed,  agrees  weU  with  Joee- 
phus's  account;  and  although  there  ia  a  vrant  of 
suitableness  between  **  the  t^  fibres  **  of  Robinson, 
and  the  t<smoke  and  aahea"  of  the  Jewiah  h«- 
torian,  yet,  aecording  to  a  note  by  ihe  editor  of 
Seetaen*s  L«tten,  the  friiii  of  the  Caiotropit  in 
winter  contains  a  yellowish  dust,  in  appearanes 
resembling  ecvtaln  ftmgi,  but  of  pongcni  quality .■ 

W.  H. 


nopi'i  proeera  {Atel^.  /[igmmtem^  lin.)  is,  that  it  ■ 
scarce  and  not  ehaiaeteristlc  of  the  dlatriety  beii^ 
found  in  one  spot  only.  Tlie  beantifril  sf I^  eotton 
would  never  suggest  the  Idea  of  aaytbfatg  bat  wiMt 
is  exquiiitdy  lovely— it  is  ImpoHible  to  ImagiDe  any- 
thing more  beantifU :  to  aasume  tliat  a  dieaan 
of  It  was  intended.  Is  arguing  ed  «iwrirm  ab 
and  a  very  for*fotched  Idea.'*  J.  D. 

Dr.  Hooker*s  remark,  that  the  term  etM  mnet 
to  some  plant  of  the  habit  of  a  vine,  is  eoodndve 
afidnst  the  claims  of  all  the  planti  hitherto  ideatifiel 
with  the  Vina  of  Sodom.    The  C  enfoc 

the  required  eondltlen  tanpUed  la  the  oi 

w  a 
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VINEGAR  OrpH:  5{of:  (leetum).  Th« 
Hebrew  term  chometi  wai  applied  to  a  beverage, 
longietlniif  fj^eneraUy  of  wine  or  itroiig  drink  turned 
loar  (wbcnee  ita  tiie  wai  proecribed  to  the  Nas- 
nite^  Num.  tL  3),  but  tometimea  artificially  made 
by  an  admixture  of  barley  and  wine,  and  thui 
BaUe  to  fermentation  (Miihn.  Pu,  3,  §  1).  It 
WM  add  even  to  a  proverb  (Prov.  z.  36),  and  by 
iteelf  formed  a  nauaeoue  draught  (Pfe.  Izix.  21), 
but  was  lervioeable  for  the  purpoee  of  sopping 
liRad,  aa  UMd  by  laboren  (Ruth  ii.  14).  The 
degree  of  ita  acidity  may  be  inferred  from  Prov. 
ixv.  20,  where  ita  eift«t  on  nitre  is  noticed.  Sini- 
Sai  to  the  ckomeii  of  the  Hebrews  waa  the  acttum 
of  the  Romana,  —  a  thin,  aour  wine,  oonaumed  by 
ioldiara  (Veget.  JU  MiL  iv.  7),  either  in  a  pure 
ilate,  or,  moae  uaually,  mized  with  water,  when 
it  waa  termed  potca  (Plin.  six.  29;  Spart.  Hadi'. 
10).  llkia  waa  the  beverage  of  which  the  Saviour 
partook  in  hia  dying  momenta  (Matt,  zzvii.  48; 
Mark  zt.  36;  John  ziz.  29,  30),  and  doubtleaa  it 
waa  refreahing  to  hia  ezhauated  frame,  though 
Bflered  in  deriaion  either  on  that  occaaion  or  pre- 
ftoualy  (Lake  zziii.  86).  The  same  liquid,  min- 
gled with  gall  (aa  St.  Matthew  atatea,  probably 
vith  tile  view  of  maiking  the  fulfillment  of  the 
pediction  in  Pa.  bdz.  21),  or  with  myrrh  (aa 
St.  Hark  atatea  with  an  eye  to  the  ezaet  hiatorieal 
iiet«),  waa  ofl^nd  to  the  Saviour  at  an  earlier  stage 
tf  hia  suflbringa,  in  order  to  deaden  the  perception 
of  pain  (Matt  zzvii.  34;  Mark  zv.  23). 

W.  L.R 

VIKETABD8,  PLAIN  OF  THE  (b;;^ 

D^pn; :  *tfi4\xapiM»l¥\  Alex.  Ai9cX  OfirtXMPw^: 
Abel  qua  ai  vraeii  conaito).  Thia  place,  men- 
tioned only  in  Judg.  zi  83,  haa  been  already  no- 
ticed mider  Abkl  (6 :  aee  vol  L  p.  6  a).  To  what 
be  haa  there  aaid,  tlie  writer  haa  only  to  call  atten- 
ttoo  to  the  fact  that  a  ruin  bearing  the  name  of 
Btk  eUKerm,  —  ^  houaa  of  the  vine,"  waa  enooun- 
Icred  by  De  Saoley  to  the  north  of  Kerak  {Narr. 
L  353).  lUa  may  be  the  Abel  ceramim  of  Jeph- 
thah,  if  the  Aroer  named  in  the  aame  paaaage  ia 
the  place  of  that  name  on  the  Amoo  (  W.  Afiyeb), 
It  is  however  by  no  meana  oertain;  and  indeed  the 
^babiHty  ia  that  the  Ammonitea,  with  the  inatinct 
4  a  nomadie  or  aemi-oomadic  people,  betook  them- 
lelvea,  when  attacked,  not  to  the  civilized  and  cul- 
thrated  oomitry  of  Moab  (where  Beit  el-Kerm  ia 
litnated),  but  to  the  qweading  deaerta  towards  the 
naty  where  they  could  diapene  theniaelvea  after  the 
OiBal  taetica  of  such  tribea.  Q. 

YlOIi.  For  an  azphnatioo  of  the  Hebrew 
word  tranabted  ^y\6i"  aeePiALTBRT.  The  old 
Eogtiah  viol,  like  the  Spaniah  viguela,  vraa  a  alz- 
Btrmged  guitar.  Mr.  ChappeU  {Ptip,  Mvm.  i.  246) 
aaya,  **  tl^  position  of  the  fingers  waa  marked  on 
tilt  finger-board  by  fteta,  aa  in  guitars  of  the  present 
lay.  The  <  Cheat  of  Viols  *  consisted  of  three,  four, 
fvii,  or  siz  of  diflteent  siaes;  one  for  the  treble, 
Jthers  Ibr  the  mean,  the  counter*  tenor,  the  tenor, 
and  perhaps  two  for  the  baas.**  Etymofegically 
fiU  is  connected  with  the  Ven.Jlol  and  the  A.-8. 
Jl^Uy  throogh  the  FV.  vMe,  OU  Fr.  vUlU,  Med. 


a  8t  Maik  terms  it  otrov  ivfivf^triiipt'  Thert  Is 
so  dtflleulty  in  the  applioaiioo  o*  otyo*  and  b$ot  to 
ttie  same  rabstsmse;  but  whether  the  firriL  x**M 
•v|U7yU»or  of  8c.  Matthew  can  io  any  way  b«  !»• 
Mh^  with  the  Itfi&ventfiUMK  of  Hfttk,  is  doubtfU. 
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lilt  fjtoflla.  In  the  PromfiUtitun Ponmkfrum  we 
find  «*  Fyyele,  viella,  fididna,  vitella.'*  Again,  in 
North's  Plutarch  {Antamna,  p.  080,  ed.  15Q6)  there 
is  a  description  of  Cleopatn's  barge,  »*  the  poope 
whereof  wae  of  goM,  the  sailes  of  purple,  and  the 
owers  of  silver,  which  kept  stroke  in  rowing  after 
the  somid  of  the  mnsicke  of  flutes,  howboyes, 
eythems,  ryoUf,  and  such  other  instmroents  aa 
tbsy  played  vpon  in  the  barge.'*         W.  A.  W. 

♦VINTAQB-    [HAnvEST;  Vini;  Wik«,] 

VIPBK.    [Skbpbht.] 

*  VOLUME.    [Book;  Roll;  WBrmfO.] 

VOPH'SI  (^Ogj:  aojBf;  AIcz.  lo^i:  Kqpw). 
Father  of  Nahbi,  tlie  spy  selected  from  the  triba 
of  NaphtaU  (Num.  ziU.  14). 

*  VOTE.  This  is  the  proper  word  in  Acts 
zzvi.  10,  UMtead  of  ''voice**  of  the  A.  V.  Fkral 
says  there  that  when  Stephen  and  other  disciples 
were  put  to  death  he  ''gave  his  vote,"  iwHiveyKa 
i^^^y,  against  them.  Some  allege  this  as  proof 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Jewkh  Sanhedrim  at 
the  time,  and  voted  for  the  sentence  of  death. 
But  the  language  does  not  warrant  Uus  conclusion. 
Like  our  ''sufiiage,'*  ^^er*  a  stone  used  as  a 
ballot,  often  signified  opmion  merely,  assent  or  dis- 
sent, with  only  a  figurative  allusion  to  the  act  of 
voting.  Plato  often  uaes  the  word  in  this  senss 
(aee  Rost  and  Palmes  Gn  ffandw&rierb,  iii.  p. 
2576).  It  is  improbable  on  other  gromids  that 
Paul  belonged  to  the  Sanhedrim  at  that  time. 
His  age  would  hardly  have  allowed  him  to  attain 
that  honor  so  early  (aee  Acts  vii.  58),  and  his  being 
unmarried  (as  we  may  infor  from  1  Cor.  viL  8)  waa 
a  diaqitalifioation  if,  aa  the  later  Jews  maintain,  no 
one  could  be  a  judge  unlen  he  was  a  father,  be- 
cause a  parent  may  be  ezpeeted  to  be  merdftiL 
Lechltf  gives  the  right  interpretation.  H. 

VOWS.^  The  pnustioe  of  making  vows,  i.  e. 
incurring  voluntary  obligations  to  the  Deity,  on 
fulfillment  of  certain  conditions,  such  as  ueUveranca 
from  death  or  danger,  suooeas  in  enterprises,  and 
the  like,  is  of  eztremely  ancient  date,  and  oommon 
in  all  systems  of  leligion.  The  earlieet  mention 
of  a  vow  is  that  of  Jacob,  who,  after  his  viuon  at 
Bethel,  promised  that  in  esse  of  his  safe  return  he 
wouM  dedicate  to  Jehovah  the  tenth  of  his  goods, 
and  make  the  place  in  which  he  had  aet  up  tha 
niemorial-fitone  a  pboe  of  worship  (Glen.  zzviiL 
18-22,  zzzl.  13).  Yows  in  general  are  also  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Job  (xzii.  27). 

Among  instances  of  heathen  usage  in  this  respect 
the  following  passages  may  be  cited:  Jer.  zliv.  85, 
and  Jonah  i.  16;  Hom.  /L  i.  64,  93«  vi.  93,  308; 
Odyu.  Ui.  882;  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  2,  §  12;  Viig. 
Georg.  i.  436;  jEn.  t.  284;  Hor.  Carm.  i.5, 13| 
iii.  20,  50;  Ur.  zzii.  9,  10;  Do.  AU,  viii.  16; 
Justin,  zzi.  3;  a  passage  which  speaks  of  immoral 
vows;  Yen.  Pat  U.  48. 

The  Law  therefore  did  not  introduoe,  but  regn- 
bted  the  practice  of  vows.  Three  sorts  are  men- 
tioned: I.  Yows  of  devotion,  Ntder;  II.  Yowa 
of  abstinence,  £$ar  or  /ear;  in.  Yows  of  destmo- 
tion,  Cherem. 

I.  As  to  vows  of  devotloD,  the  foDowlng  mtet 


The  tenn  xoAi}  may  wall  have  been 
Boporifle  Bubataoce. 


appUad  to  ai 
6  0^77?,  from  "YJJ,   «to  maka  vow"  « 


p.  8B6>i    80a  also  AiuiMBia. 
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in  hid  down:  A  man  might  devoie  to  tttand  ant 
powflwioiit  or  pertoni,  but  not  the  fint-born  either 
•r  man  or  bcaat,  which  wm  devoted  almdy  (Ler. 

tXVii.  86).      [FlKST-BOBM.] 

(n.)  If  he  vowed  hmd,  he  might  either  redeao  it 
or  not.  If  he  intended  to  redeem,  two  pointe  wera 
to  be  oontidered:  (I)  the  rate  of  redemptioo;  (8) 
the  dittai4ce,  prMpeetively  and  retrotpectivelj,  flx>m 
the  year  of  Jubilee.  The  prioe  of  redemption  wae 
fixed  at  60  ahelcels  of  lilirer  for  the  quantity  of  land 
which  a  homer  of  barley  (eight  bushels)  would  tuf- 
fioe  to  sow  (liCV.  zxvil.  16;  see  Knobel).  This 
payment  might  be  abated  under  the  direction  of 
the  priest,  according  to  the  distance  of  time  from 
the  jubilee-year.  But  at  whatever  time  it  was 
redeemed,  he  was  required  to  add  to  the  redemp- 
tion-price one  fifth  (20  per  cent.)  of  the  estimated 
falue.  If  he  sold  the  land  in  the  mean  time,  it 
might  not  then  be  redeemed  at  aU,  but  was  to  go 
to  the  priests  In  the  jubilee-year  (\-er.  20). 

The  purebsser  of  hmd,  in  case  he  deroted  and 
also  wished  to  redeem  it,  was  required  to  pay  a 
redemption-price  according  to  the  priestly  valua- 
tion first  mentioned,  but  without  the  additional 
fifth.  In  this  case,  however,  the  bind  was  to 
revert  in  the  Jubilee  to  its  orisrinal  owner  (Lev. 
zxvU.  16,  84,  UT.  27;  Keil,  fftbr.  Arch,  §§  66, 
80). 

Tlie  valuation  here  laid  down  is  eridentJy  based 
on  the  notion  of  annual  value.  Supposing  hmd  to 
require  for  seed  about  3  bushels  of  bsurley  per 
acre,  the  homer,  at  the  rate  of  32  peeks,  or  8 
bushels,  would  be  sufficient  for  about  2^  or  8 
acres.  Fifty  shekels,  25  ounces  of  silver,  at  fi%-e 
shillings  the  ounce,  would  give  £6  6t ,  and  the 
yeariy  valuation  would  thus  amount  to  about  £2 
per  acre. 

The  owner  who  wished  to  redeem,  would  thus 
be  required  to  pay  either  an  annual  rent  or  a 
redemption-price  answering  to  the  number  of  yean 
short  of  the  Jubilee,  but  deducting  Sabbatical  yean 
(Lev.  uv.  3,  16,  16),  and  adding  a  fifth,  or  20  per 
sent,  in  either  case.  Thus,  if  a  man  devoted  an 
icre  of  huid  in  the  Jubilee  year,  and  redeemed  it  in 
the  same  year,  he  would  pay  a  redemption-price  of 
49—6  =43  yean'  value,  +  20  per  cent  =  £108  4s., 
or  an  annual  rent  of  £2  8s. ;  a  rato  by  no  means 
exoeetive  when  we  consider,  (1)  the  prospect  of 
nstontion  in  the  Jubilee;  (2)  the  undoubted  for* 
tility  of  the  soil,  which  even  now,  under  all  disad- 
vantages, sometimes  yields  an  hundredfokl  (Burck- 
hardt,  Syria  ^  p.  297). 

If  he  refused  or  was  unable  to  redeem,  either 
the  next  of  kin  (Goel)  came  forward,  as  he  had 
liberty  to  do,  or,  if  no  redemption  was  eiibcted,  the 
kuid  became  the  property  of  the  priests  (Lev.  xxv. 
25,  xxrii.  21;  Ruth  iii.  12,  iv.  1,  etc). 

In  the  case  of  a  house  devoted,  its  value  was  to 
be  assessed  by  the  priest,  and  a  fifth  added  to  the 
redemption  prioe  in  case  it  was  redeemed  (Lev. 
nviL  15).  Whether  the  rule  held  good  regarding 
houses  in  walled  cities,  namely,  that  the  Uterty  of 
•edempUon  lasted  only  for  one  year,  is  not  certain ; 
)ut  as  it  does  not  appear  that  houses  devoted,  but 
not  redeemed,  became  the  property  of  the  priests, 
and  as  the  Lerites  and  priests  had  special  towns 
assigned  to  tbeik,  it  seems  likely  that  the  price 
3iily  of  the  house,  and  not  the  house  itself^  was 
made  3\er  to  sacred  uses,  and  thus  that  the  act  of 
eonapcration  of  a  house  means,  in  fact,  the  conse- 
smuon  uf  its  value.  The  Mishna,  however,  says, 
that  if  a  devoted  house  lUl  down,  the  owner  was 
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not  liable  to  payment,  but  that  he  has  ftaUe  It 
he  had  devoted  the  value  of  the  house  {Eracm 
T.  6). 

(b.)  Anfanals  fit  for  sacrifice,  if  devoted,  wcfe  not 
to  be  redeemed  or  changed,  and  if  «  man  attempted 
to  do  so,  hewas  requird  to  bring  both  the  derolec 
and  the  changeUng  (Lev.  zxvil.  9, 10,  88).  Th^ 
were  to  be  free  from  blemish  (HaL  L  14).  An 
aninud  unfit  for  sacrifice  might  be  redeemed,  with 
the  addition  to  the  priest's  valuatioo  of  a  fifth,  or 
it  became  the  property  of  the  prieste.  Lev.  irriL 
12, 13.     [Oppkrimo.] 

(e.)  The  case  of  peraons  devoted  stood  thue:  A 
man  might  devote  either  himself,  his  chQd  (yaft 
the  fint^bom),  or  his  slave.  If  no  redemptign  leek 
pbce,  the  devoted  peraon  became  a  slavv  of  Iht 
sanctuary  —  see  the  case  of  Abealom  (2  Sam.  zv. 
8;  Michaelis,  §  124,  U.  166,  ed.  Smith).  [Nas- 
ARiTB.]  Otherwise  he  might  be  redeemed  at  a 
valuation  according  to  age  and  aex,  on  the  faOinr- 
ing  scale  (Lev.  xxvii.  1-7):  — 

s.  d. 

12  i 

10  0 

6  8 

17  i 

7  6 

8  0 
U  0 

8  8 


jL  1.  A  male  fttan  one  month  to  6  jeais    £ 

old,  6  shekels i-0 

2.  From  6  yean  to  20  ysan,  20  shekels  —2 
8.  From20yeanto6G  jcan,80sheinlsw6 
4.  Above  60  years,  15  shekels    .     .     .  *  1 

B.   1.  Vamales  from  one  month  te  6  jraan, 

8  shekels «0 

2.  Frooi  5  yean  to  20  yean,  lOdidkels  m  1 
8.  Fit»n20jeanto60  7ears,808h«keISM8 
4.  Above  60  years,  10  sbek«ls    .     .     .  m  1 


If  the  person  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  redemptioB 
price,  his  value  was  to  be  estimated  by  the  priest, 
not,  as  Iflchaelis  says,  the  civil  magistrate  (Lev. 
xxvii.  8;  Deut  xxL  5;  Mich.  §  146,  U.  288). 

Among  general  regulations  afleeting  vows,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned :  — 

1.  Vows  were  entirely  voluntary,  but  onoe  i^ada 
were  regarded  as  compulsory,  and  evasion  of  per- 
formance of  them  was  hdd  to  be  contrary  to  tnie 
religion  (Kum.  xzz.  2;  Deut  xxliL  21; 
V.  4). 

2.  If  penons  In  a  dependent  condition 
vows,  as  (a)  an  unmarried  daughter  living  in  her 
fiither*s  boose,  or  (6)  a  wile,  even  if  she  afterwards 
became  a  widow,  the  vow,  if  (a)  in  the  first  eaae 
her  fiither,  or  (6)  in  the  second,  her  husband  hesrd 
and  disallowed  it,  was  void;  but  if  they  hesrd 
without  disallowance,  it  was  to  remain  good  (Num. 
XXX.  8-16).  Whether  this  principle  extended  to 
all  children  and  to  slaves  Is  wholly  onoertain,  as 
no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  Soiptoie,  nor  by 
Philo  when  he  discusses  the  question  (de  ^pee.  Leg, 
6,  li.  274,  ed.  Mang^ty).  Michaelis  thtoim  ths 
omission  of  sons  lm|Jies  afasenoa  of  power  to  eon- 
trol  them  (§  83,  i.  447). 

8.  Votive  ofibrings  aridng  flfom  the  pindnee  of 
ary  impure  traffic  were  wholly  forbidden  (Daoi. 
xxiii.  18).  A  question  has  risen  on  this  put  4*f 
the  subject  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  wovd  eelal, 
dog,  which  is  understood  to  refer  either  to  inimenl 
intercourse  of  the  gixwstet  kind,  or  Hteially  and 
simply  to  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word.  His 
prohibition  against  dedication  to  sacred  vsea  of 
gain  ol>tained  by  fiemafe  prostitntion  waa  donbtiess 
directed  against  the  prustiee  which  prevailed  in 
PhoBnieia,  Babylonia,  and  Syria,  of  whieh  men- 
tion is  made  in  Lev.  xix.  89;  Bsmeh  vi.  48  [or 
Epist  of  Jer.  48];  Herod.  L  199;  Strabo,  p.  681; 
August  de  cto.  iV»,  i**.  10,  and  other  aothoiitiai 
qu<^  by  Spencer  {<U  kg.  Hebr,  ii.  85,  p.  686) 
FoUewiog  out  this  view,  and  beariqg  in  vind  Ha 
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DeDfe'oo  made  in  9  K.  xxiii.  7,  of  a  practioe  «vi- 1 
Icutly  connected  with  idolAtroiu  worahip,  the  word 
ttUb  hag  been  sometimes  rendered  cin<9iiut ;  some 
bate  undcntood  it  to  refer  to  the  flrst-boin,  but 
Spencer  himself,  ii.  36,  p.  579;  Joeephus,  Ant.  iv. 
B,  §  9;  Geien.  iL  685,  and  the  Mishna,  Tvnurah^ 
n.  3,  all  miderstand  dog  in  the  literal  sense. 
[Doo.] 

II.,  III.  For  vows  of  abstinence,  see  Corban  ; 
snd  for  vows  of  extermination,  Anathbu A,  and 
£a-.z.8;  Mic  ir.  13. 

Vows  In  fjraneral  and  their  binding  force  as  a  test 
of  religion  are  mentioned  —  Job  xxii.  97 ;  Pror.  vii. 
U;  Ph.  xxii.  95,  L  14,  M.  19,  IxvL  13,  cxvi.  U; 
Ia.xiz.  91;  Nah.  i.  15. 

Certain  refinements  on  votiye  consecrations  are 
noticed  in  the  Mishna,  e.  g» :  — 

1.  No  evasion  of  a  vow  was  to  be  allowed  which 
nfaatHated  a  .part  for  the  whole,  as,  ^  I  vowed  a 
sheep  bnt  not  the  bones  "  {Ned(tr.  U.  5). 

9.  A  man  devoting  an  ox  or  a  house,  was  not 
liable  if  the  ox  was  lost,  or  the  house  fell  down ; 
but  otherwise,  if  he  had  devoted  the  value  of  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these. 

3.  No  devotions  might  be  made  within  two 
yean  before  the  Jubilee,  nor  redemptions  within 
the  year  following  it  If  a  son  redeemed  his 
Gither*8  land,  he  was  to  restore  it  to  him  in  the 
hibilea  {Etxie.  viL  3). 

4»  A  man  might  devote  some  of  his  flock, 
herd,  and  heathen  sbves,  but  not  aU  these  {ibid. 
viu.  4). 

5.  Pevotions  hy  priests  were  not  redeemable, 
but  were  transferred  to  other  priests  {iincL  6). 

6.  A  man  who  vowed  not  to  sleep  on  a  bed, 
might  sleep  on  a  skin  if  he  pleased  (Otho,  Lex. 
Rabb.  p.  673). 

7.  The  sums  <^  money  arising  from  votive  con- 
secrsiioos  were  divided  into  two  parts  — sacred  (1) 
lo  the  altar;  (9)  to  the  repairs  of  the  Temple  (Re- 
biid,  AnL  e.  x.  §  4). 

It  seems  that  the  practice  of  shaving  the  head 
at  the  espintion  of  a  votive  period  wss  not  lim- 
ited to  the  Nazaritic  vow  (Acte  xviii.  13,  xxi. 
94). 

TIm  practice  of  vows  in  the  Christian  Church, 
though  evidently  not  forbidden,  as  the  instance  just 
quoted  serves  to  show,  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  article  (see  Bingham,  AnUq. 
xvL  7,  9,  and  Snicer,  e^).  H.  W.  P. 
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VUIiOATE,  THB.  (Latin  Ysbbionb  of 
TRB  BxBUL)  The  influence  which  the  Latin  Yer- 
nuM  of  the  Bible  have  exeroised  upon  Western 
ChiMlanity  is  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  LXX. 
jpoD  the  Greek  churehes.  But  both  the  Greek 
«nd  the  Latin  Vulgates  have  been  long  neglected. 
rbe  revival  of  letters,  bringing  with  it  the  study 
rf  the  original  texts  of  Holy  Scripture,  checked  (car 
a  time  the  study  of  Uiese  two  great  bulwarks  of  the 
Greek  and  I^atin  churches,  &  the  LXX.  in  fact 
baloogs  rather  to  the  history  of  Christianity  than 
Id  the  history  of  Judaism,  and,  in  spite  of  reeent 
hbors,  thev  importance  is  even  now  hardly  recog- 
aiaed.  In  the  case  of  the  Vulgate,  coclesiastiod 
lontroversies  hare  still  further  impeded  all  effi>rte 
af  Ubenl  criticisuu  The  Romanist  (till  btely) 
regarded  the  Clementine  text  as  fixed  beyond  ap- 
Mai;  the  Protestant  slurank  from  examining  a  sub- 
ect  which  seemed  to  bekmg  peculiarly  to  the 
Somaiiist.  Yei,  apart  from  all  polemical  ques- 
koii  the  Vulgate  alMiild  have  a  verr  deep  interest 


for  all  the  Western  churehes.    For  many  oentii> 
ries  it  was  the  only  Bible  generally  used;  and, 
directly  or  indirectly,  it  is  tlM  real  parent  of  all 
the  vernacular  versions  of  Western  Europe.    The 
Gothic  Version  of  Ulphilas  alone  is  independent  of 
it,  for  the  Sbvonic  and  modern  Russian  versions 
are  necessarily   not  taken   into  account.     With 
England  it  has  a  peculiarly  ckwe  ooimection.     The 
eariiest  translations  made  from  it  were  the  (lost) 
books  of  Bede,  and  the  Glosses  on  the  Psalms  and 
Gospels  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  (od.  Thorpe, 
Lond.  1835,  1849).     In  the  10th  century  JBlfrio 
Iranslated  considerable  portions  of  the  O.  T.  {Hqt- 
UUeuchut^  etc.,  ed.  Thwaites,  Oxou.  1698).    But 
the  most  important  monument  of  its  influence  it 
the  great  English  Version  of  Wyclifib  (1394-138^ 
ed.  Forsball  and  Madden,  Oxfd.  1850),  which  is  a 
literal  rendering  of  the  current  Vulgate  text     In 
the  age  of  the  Reformation  the  Vulgate  was  rather 
the  guide  than  the  source  of  the  popular  versions. 
The  Romanist  translations  into  German  (Mfehaelis, 
ed.  Marsh,  ii.  107),  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish, 
were  naturally  derived  from  the  Vulgate  (R.  Simon, 
Hitt,  Ct-it.  N.  T.  Cap.  98,  99,  40,  41).   Of  othen 
that  of  Luther  (N.  T.  in  1593)  was  the  most  im- 
portant, and  m  this  the  Vulgate  had  great  weight 
though  it  was  made  with  such  use  of  the  originals 
as  was  possible.     From  Luther  the  influence  of 
the  I^tin  passed  to  our  own  Authorised  Versioo. 
Tyndal  had   spent   some  time  abroad,  and  was 
acquunted  with  Luther  before  he  published  his 
version  of  the  N.  T.  in  1596.     Tyudal*s  version 
of  the  0.  T.,  which  was  unfinished  at  the  time  of 
his  martyrdom  (1536),  was  completed  by  Cover- 
dale,  and  in  this  the  influence  of  the  Latin  and 
German  translations  was  predominant.     A  proof 
of  this  remains  in  the  Psalter  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
which  was  taken  from  the  **  Great  English  Bible  " 
(1539,  1540),ewhich  was  merely  a  new  edition  of 
that  called  Matthew's,  which  was  itself  taken  from 
Tyndal  and  Coverdale.     This  version  of  the  Psalms 
followB  the  GalUcan  Psalter,  a  revision  of  the  Old 
Latin,  made  by  Jwome,  and  afterwards  introduced 
into  his  new  translation  (comp.  §  99),  and  dififeri 
in  many  respects  from  the  Hebrew  text  (e.  jr.  Ps. 
xiv.).     It  would  be  out  of  place  to  follow  this 
question  into  detail  here.     It  is  enough  to  remem- 
ber that  the  first  translators  of  our  Bible  had  been 
fiuniliarized  with  the  Vulgate  from  their  youth, 
and  could  not  have  cast  ofi*  the  influence  of. early 
association.     But  the  claims  of  the  Vulgaie  to  tbi 
attention  of  scholars  rest  on  wider  grounds.     It  ia 
not  only  the  source  of  our  current  theological 
terminology,  but  it  is,  m  one  shape  or  other,  the 
most  important  early  witness  to  the  text  and 
interpretation  of  the  whole  Bible.     The  material! 
avMlable  for  the  accurate  study  of  it  are  unfor- 
tunately at  present  as  scanty  as  those  yet  unex- 
amined are  rich  and  varied  (comp.  §  30).     The 
chief  original  works  bearing  oo  the  Vulgate  gener 
ally  are  — 

R.  Simon,  IJitUdre  Critiqif  da  F.  T.  167S- 
1685:  N.  T.  1689>1693. 

Hody,  Ik  Bibtiorvm  teaBtSmt  origmaKbutt  Qxoa 
1705. 

Martianay,  ffieron.  0pp.  (Paria,  1693,  with  the 
prelftoes  and  additions  of  Vallarsi,  Verona,  1734| 
and  Maflbi,  Venice,  1767). 

Eianchini  (JBlanehinui  i#yt  BJnniAim)^  F»iKft> 
cus  Canon.  3S.  Vulg.  LaL  EdiL  Rors»,  1740. 

Bukentop,  Lux  de  Luos  firuxeUI^ 

17ia 
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Sabftticr,  BSbL  SS.  Lot  Vtn,  AnL,  Umnk, 
1741. 

Tan  Sh,  Pragmaii$ek4uiiuc!f  QuA.  d  V^ig, 
Tttbiugfln,  18U. 

VcredlODe,  Varim  Uetkmu  PW^.  LaL  BibU- 
•rtim,  torn.  1.,  Bom«,  1860;  torn.  ti.  pan  prior, 
tS69. 

In  additioo  to  then  there  an  the  eontrovertial 
frorks  ol  Ifariana,  BeUanniD,  Wbitaker,  Falke, 
etc,  and  numeroui  esaaja  by  Calniet,  D.  SchuU, 
Ffeck,  Riegler,  etc.,  and  in  the  N.  T.  the  htbori 
of  Bentley,  Siuiftl,  Grieebaeh,  Schula,  Laehmauo, 
IVei^eUea,  and  Tiachendorf,  have  coQeeted  a  great 
amount  of  critical  materiala.  Bat  It  is  not  too 
much  to  lay  that  the  noble  work  of  Vercellone  baa 
made  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  the  Vulgate,  and 
the  chief  results  which  fbllow  ttom  the  first  iuatall- 
nient  of  his  collations  are  here  for  the  fint  time 
Incorporated  In  ita  history.  The  8ul:(ject  will  be 
treated  under  the  following  beads:  — 

I.  TiiB  Orioim  aud  History  of  thb  kamb 
VVLOATE.     §§  1-9. 

II.  Thk  Old  Latih  Vbbsioiib.  §§  4-13. 
Origin^  4,  5.  ChartKler^  6.  CrifMm,  7.  Revi$- 
•ONS :  Itala,  8-11.     Remaiiu,  12,  13. 

ni.  Thb  Labors  or  Jkromb.  §§  14-90. 
OeeatioH,  14.  Rension  of  Old  Latin  of  N.  T., 
15-17.  Gc^U,  15,  16.  AcU,  EjnMtUt,  etc.,  17. 
Revision  of  O.  T.  fiom  the  LXX.,  18,  19.  Trans- 
lation of  O.  T.  ftom  the  Hebrew,  20. 

IV.  Thb  History  of  Jerome's  Traivsla- 
noM  TO  THB  Irtroductior  OF  Primtiro. 
§§  21-24.  Con'vptixm  of  JtromeU  text,  21,  22. 
Beriaton  of  Alcuhi,  23.  Later  reriiioMf :  dSvittofia 
c/theUxt,^. 

V.  Thb  History  of  thb  Prirted  Text. 
§§  25-29.  Karly  tdUumt,  25.  The  SixUne  and 
Clementine  Vulgates,  26.  Their  reladte  merits^ 
17.     Later  edUione,  28,  29.  * 

VL  The  Matbrials  for  the  Rbvisior  of 
Jbroicb*8  Text.  §§  80^2.  MS8.  of  0.  r., 
30,81.     OfN.  r.,  32. 

VII.  The  Critical  Value  of  thb  Latir 
Vbrsiorb.  $§  83-39.  In  0,  7*.,  33.  In  N.  7*., 
34-88.  Jerome's  Redsion,  34-36.  The  Old  Latin, 
87.     ffUerpretation^  39. 

VIII.  The  Larouaob  of  the  Latin  Vbb- 
SiORs,  §§  40-45.  /Von'ficiafijms,  41,  42.  GrtB- 
ciww,  48.  Injhtenee  on  Modem  Languagt, 
45. 

I.  The  Origir  and  History  of  the  name 
VUI.OATE.  —  1.  The  name  Vvigate^  which  Is 
equivalent  to  Vulgata  ediHo  (the  cmrrtfU  text  of 
Holy  Scripture),  haa  necessarily  been  used  difibr- 
ently  in  various  agea  of  the  Church.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  phrase  originally  answered  to 
the  Koi¥^  Moais  of  the  Greek  Scriptures.  In  this 
sense  it  is  used  constantly  by  Jerome  in  bis  Com- 
mentaries, and  hia  language  espUins  sufficiently 
the  origin  of  the  term:  *<  Hoc  Juzta  LXX.  Inter- 
pretea  dizimua,  quorum  editio  toto  orbe  vulgaia 
€§t "  (HIeron.  Oomm,  in  h.  Izv.  20).  **  Multum 
in  hoe  loco  LXX.  editio  Hebraisumque  discordant. 
Primnm  ei^go  </4  Vulgaia  editione  tractabimus  et 
postea  sequemur  ordinem  veritatis**  (id.  xsz.  22). 
^n  some  plaoea  Jerome  distinctly  quotes  the  Greek 
text:  M  Pono  in  editiooe  Vulgata  dupUeiter  legi- 
mva;  quldani  enim  oodlcea  habent  3^Xof  tlo-ir, 
hoe  est  mnn^futi  mnt :  alU  SsiAcuof  •M'lv,  hoe  eat 
meticutan  alve  nuMsri  $mnt  **  {Comm.  in  Out,  vii. 
13;  eonip.  8-11.  otc.).  But  generally  he  regards 
Ihe  Old  LaUq,  which  waa  rendered  from  the  LXX., 
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as  anbatantlany  Identieal  with  It,  aud  tBns  iutnK 
duces  Latin  quotations  under  the  name  of  tbt 
LXX.  or  Vfdg^Aa  ediiio:  <*....  miror  qnomodc 
vulgaia  edido  ....  testimonium  alia  hiterpiwt^ 
tione  subrertcrit :  Congregabor  et  ghr^fioabot 
coram  Domino.  ....  niad  autem  quod  in  LXX 
legitur:  Congregabor  et  gkirifieabor  eocmm  Dooiinc 
.  .  .  .  "  {Omm.  in  ys.xliz.6).  So  again : '^Phit 
isthttoa  ....  aiiemgenoB  Vulgata  aeriliit  editio  * 
(itnd.  xlv.  29).  ^  .  .  .  .  Pabeatinis,  quoa  indii: 
ferentor  LXX.  aUemgenat  vocant  **  {in  Emk.  xvi 
27).  In  this  way  the  transference  of  the  asms 
from  the  current  Greek  text  to  the  cnirent  LatlB 
text  became  easy  and  natural;  but  there  does  nsl 
appear  to  be  any  instance  In  tlie  age  of  Ji 
of  the  application  of  the  term  to  the  Latin  V« 
of  the  0.  T.  without  regard  to  ito  deriTntion 
the  LXX.,  or  to  that  of  the  N.  T. 

2.  Yet  more:  aa  the  phrue  xoaAi  Mo9ts 
to  signify  an  uncorrected  (and  so  corrupt)  text,  the 
same  secondary  meaning  was  attached  to  vtdgata 
editio.  Thus  In  some  plaoea  the  ndgata  ttStit 
stands  b  eontraat  with  the  true  Hexaphmc  text 
of  the  LXX.  One  passage  will  plaee  this  in  the 
clearest  light:  **....  breriter  admoneo  aliam 
esse  edtUonem  quam  Origenea  et  Cnaarienaia  Fuse 
biua,  omnesque  GneclsB  translatores  jcouH^ir,  id  est^ 
oommunem  appellant,  atque  vulgaiatn^  et  a  plerisqw 
nunc  A^ivKio^br  dicitnr;  aliam  LXX.  inteqxHno 
qu8B  in  l^airXorr  codicibus  reperitur,  et  a  nobia  ir 
Latinum  sermonem  flkleliter  vena  eat  .  .  . 
Koiph  autem  ista,  hoc  est,  CommtmiM  edUia,  ipss 
est  qua)  et  LXX.,  sed  hoc  interest  inter  utzam 
que,  quod  icoir^  pro  lods  et  temporibua  et  pR 
voluntate  acriptorum  vetus  oorrupto  editio  est^ 
ea  autem  qun  habetor  In  ^^aa-Xoir  et  quam  noi 
vertlmua,  ipaa  est  quae  In  eruditorum  libria  in- 
corrupta  et  immaeolata  LXX.  intcrpretnm  trana* 
latio  reservatur"    (£p.  eri.  ad    Sun,  et    Fret 

§2). 

3.  This  use  of  the  phrase    Vulgata  etStio  to 

deseribe  the  LXX.  (and  the  Latm  Version  of  th« 
IJCX.)  was  continued  to  later  tiases.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Augustine,  Ado  of 
Vienne  (a.  d.  880),  B.  Baoon,  etc.;  and  Brilirmin 
disUneUy  recognises  the  application  of  the  term, 
so  that  Van  Ess  Is  JustiBed  in  aaying  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  erred  in  a  pohit  of  hiatory  iriieB 
they  described  Jerome*s  Version  as  *<vetiia  et 
vulgata  edtUo,  qua  longo  tot  seculorum  uan  in 
ipsa  eodesU  probata  eat**  (Van  Ess,  6^eadk.  84) 
As  a  generJ  rule,  the  Latin  Fathers  speak  of 
Jerome*s  Verskm  as  *<our  '*  verskn  {noeira  e^tio^ 
nottii  codieet);  but  It  waa  not  unnatural  that  tbs 
'IVidentine  Fathen  (as  many  later  acholan)  ahoold 
be  misled  by  the  aasodations  of  their  own  time, 
and  adapt  to  new  eireumatancea  terms  whieh  had 
grown  obsolete  In  their  original  sense.  And  when 
the  difieience  of  the  (Greek)  *•  Vulgate**  of  tte 
eariy  Church,  and  the  (Latin)  «*Vu%ate**  of  ths 
modem  Roman  Churdi  has  once  been  apprriModed, 
no  further  difficulty  need  arise  from  the  identHy 
of  name.  (Compare  Augustine,  Kd.  BenedieL 
Paria,  1836,  tom.  V.  p.  xxxiU.;  Sabatier,  i.  79t; 
Van  Ess,  G€$eh.  24-42,  who  gives  very  foil  and 
conclusive  references,  though  h»  iaik  to  peroeivi 
that  the  Old  Latin  was  practically  identified  with 
the  LXX.) 

H.  The  Old  Latin  Versions.  ^4.  Tlie  kis- 
tory  of  the  eariieat  Latin  Venion  of  the  Bible  h 
kwt  in  complete  obscurity.  AH  thas  can  bs 
affirmed  with  eertabty  is  that  tt  waa  mads  k 
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\frlea.'  Daring  the  fint  two  oentnriei  the 
Cliineh  of  Rome,  to  whioh  we  oatorally  look  for 
Ihe  noree  of  the  nnica  now  identified  with  it, 
ne  ceKutially  Qraek.  The  Roman  bisbope  bear 
\}tmk  munet;  the  earliett  Roman  liturgy  wu 
Greek;  the  few  remaina  of  the  Chriatian  literature 
of  Rome  are  Greek.^  The  same  remark  holds  true 
of  Gaol  (eomp.  Westoott,  flUt,  of  Cnnon  of  N.  T, 
pp.  969,  970,  and  refE);  but  the  Church  of  N. 
Africa  aeeme  to  have  been  Latin-speaking  from  the 
fini.  At  what  date  this  Church  was  founded  is 
BBewtaln.  A  passage  of  Augustine  (0.  VonfiL 
E^  97)  seems  to  imply  that  Africa  was  converted 
hie;  bat  if  so,  the  Gospel  spread  there  with  re- 
■■rinbb  rapidity.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
MBtory  Christiana  were  found  in  every  rank,  and 
b  every  pbee;  and  the  master-spirit  of  TertuUian, 
Ike  ftnl  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  was  then  raised  up 
to  give  atteranca  to  the  passionate  thoughts  of 
hie  native  Church.  It  is  therefore  from  TertuUian 
that  we  must  seek  the  earliest  testimony  to  the 
ffiitenfle  and  eharaoter  of  the  C^U  Latin  ( Veiw 

5.  On  the  first  point  the  evidence  of  Ter- 
TULUAN,  if  candidly  enmined,  is  decisive.  He 
distinctly  recognizes  the  general  currency  of  a 
Latin  Version  of  the  K.  T.,  though  not  necessarily 
of  every  book  at  present  hicluded  in  the  Canon, 
which  even  in  his  time  had  been  able  to  mould  the 
popular  language  (adv,  Prcuc  6 :  In  usu  est  noa- 
tnram  per  simpUdtatem  Interpretationis  .... 
De  Monog.  11:  SciMsas  plane  non  sle  esse  in 
Graoo  authentioo  quomodo  in  usum  eziit  per  dua- 
ram  syOabaram  aut  calUdam  aut  simplicem  ever- 
iionem  ....).  This  was  charaetcriaed  by  a 
** rudeness"  and  <* simplicity,**  which  seems  to 
point  to  the  nature  of  its  origin.  In  the  words 
of  Aogustine  {De  doetr,  ChrisL  ii.  16  (11) ),  •'  any 
one  in  the  fint  ages  of  Christianity  who  gained 
possession  of  a  Gredi  MS.,  and  fended  that  be  had 
a  feir  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  ventured  to 
trsnshta  it.**  (Qoi  scripturas  ex  Hebraa  lingua 
in  GrBcam  Terteront  numerari  possunt;  Latinl 
Botem  interpretes  ouUo  modo.  Ut  enim  cuiris 
prioiis  fldei  temporibos  in  manus  veuit  Codes 
Gnecua,  et  aliqoaotulum  feoultatis  sibi  utriusque 
iingus  habere  videbatnr,  ausus  est  interpretari.)« 
Thus  the  version  of  the  N.  T.  appears  to  have 
srisen  Itom  individual  and  soeoeHive  eflbrts;  but  it 
does  not  follow  by  any  means  that  numerous  ver- 
skms  were  simultaneoosly  circulated,  or  that  the 
several  parts  of  the  verskm  were  made  iudepeii- 
dcutly.^  Even  if  it  had  been  so,  the  exigencies  of 
the  pablie  service  most  soon  have  given  deflniteoess 
sad  sobetantial  unity  to  the  fhtgmentary  labors  of 
bdiriduala.  The  work  of  private  hands  would 
■eeessarily  be  subject  to  revision  for  ecclesiastical 
MS.  The  separate  books  would  be  united  in  a 
vohnsa;  and  thos  a  standard  text  of  the  whole 
toOsetion  would  be  estoblished.  With  regard  to 
the  0.  T.  the  case  U  lose  dear.    It  U  probable  that 
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•  This  hss  been  sstshUsbed  with  the  graalsst  ftUl* 
toss  by  Oard.  Wisemsn,  3\vo  JJuers  on  1  John  r.  7, 
■diliesiid  to  the  editor  of  the  QuhoUe  Magatintf 
1883, 1888 ;  lepubUshad  with  sddStions,  Home,  1886 ; 
md  afihi  in  his  eolleotsd  Buans,  wdL  1. 1868.  Weh* 
and  Hog  had  maintained  the  samt  opinion 


the  Jews  who  were  settled  in  N.  Africa  were  ood- 
fined  to  the  Greek  towns;  otherwise  it  mij^lit  lie 
supposed  that  the  Latin  Venkm  of  the  O.  T.  is  in 
part  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  and  that  (as  in 
the  case  of  Grsek)  a  preparation  for  a  Christian 
Latin  dialect  was  already  made  when  the  Goepd 
was  introduced  into  AlHca.  However  this  may 
have  been,  the  sabstautial  dmilarity  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Okl  and  New  Testamenta 
establishes  a  real  connection  between  them,  and 
Justifies  the  belief  that  there  was  one  popular  Latin 
Versfon  of  the  Bible  current  in  Africa  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  second  century.  Many  words  which 
are  either  Greek  (machera,  sophia,  perizoma,  po- 
deris,  agonizo,  etc.)  or  litersl  tnuishtions  of  Greek 
forms  (rivifioo,  Justiflco,  etc.)  abound  in  both,  and 
exphdn  what  TertuUian  meant  when  he  spoke  of 
the  **simplidty"  of  the  tnuislatbn  (compare 
bdow§4a). 

6.  The  eiact  litenlity  of  the  Old  Vernon  was 
not  confined  to  the  most  minute  obeervanoe  of  or- 
der and  the  acourate  refiection  of  the  words  of  the 
original:  in' many  cases  the  very  forms  of  Gnek 
construction  were  retained  in  riobtion  of  Latin 
usage.  A  few  examples  of  these  dngular  anomaliei 
will  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  abedute  certainty 
with  which  the  Latin  commonly  indicates  the  text 
which  the  truisbtor  had  hdan  him,  than  any  gen- 
enl  statements:  Matt.  ir.  18,  haltitarit  in  Caphar- 
naum  tnnriHnuimf  itL  15,  terra  Neptalim  victm 
maris;  teL  S6,  ab  Jerosolvmis  .  .  .  .  et  trans  Jor 
danem;  r.  99,  reus  erit  mi  gehmnam  ignis;  ri.  19, 
ubi  tinea  et  oomeUura  exterminat.  Mark  xii.  31, 
majfts  hwuM  praceptorum  aliud  non  est.  Luke  x. 
19,  nihil  vos  nocebit.  Acts  xiz.  96,  non  solum 
Ephed  sed  pene  totUu  Atim.  Rom.  U.  15,  inter  se 
cogitaUonum  aecuaaniium  vd  etiam  defendentium. 
1  Cor.  vii,  39,  solidtus  est  qun  sunt  Domini.  It 
is  obvious  that  there  was  a  continual  tendency  to 
alter  expresskms  like  these,  and  in  the  first  age  of 
the  rersion  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  continual 
Gnedsm  which  marks  the  I^in  texts  of  D^  ( Cod, 
BettB)^  and  Ej  {Cod,  Lawl)  had  a  wider  currency 
than  it  could  maintain  afterwards. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  Airican  Canon  of  the  N. 
T.  the  Old  Version  oflbrs  important  eridence.  From 
considerations  of  styki  and  language  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  James,  and 
9  Peter,  dki  not  form  part  of  the  original  African 
Verrion,  a  eondodon  which  falls  in  with  that  which 
is  derived  ftom  hlstoricd  testimony  (comp.  Th% 
Hist,  of  the  Canon  of  the  N,  T.  p.  989  if.).  In 
the  O.  T.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Old  Latin  erred 
by  excess  and  not  by  defect:  for  as  the  Verskm  wae 
inade  from  the  current  copies  of  the  LXX.  it  la 
duded  the  Apocryphal  books  which  are  common^ 
oontabied  in  them,  and  to  these  9  Eedraa  was  eariy 
added. 

8.  After  the  ttandation  once  rsodved  a  deflniSt 
shape  in  Africa,  which  could  not  have  been  lorg 
after  the  middle  of  the  second  cintary,  it  was  not 


of  a 

ef 


ad  Lsehmann  has  ftvther  eeufiruied  it  (JV.  T.  L 

ft  In  Ibe  abSMiee  of  all  evldeoee  It  l»  napoMt^  s  to 
Ay  how  fer  the  Ohristlaas  of  the  ItaHaa  provlness 
issA  the  Oieste  or  lAtln  languefi  habltuaUy 


e  Osid.  WIssnan  hss  shown  (Asoys,  L  94 
that  <'  taterpretor  **  and  "  Torto  **  May  be  ossd 
reridon;  but  in  eonoeotkm  with  prhniijldti 
poribut  the.  isem  eertslnly  to  deseribe  the 
the  Version. 

tf  It  wonld  be  cat  of  plMo  hers  to  pdnt  cat  sslnals 
dlflteeness  la  rsodirlng  whkh  shew  thai  ths 
tton  was  the  work  of  dlffersnt  bands.    MUl  ( 
Ml    IL)  bee  made  some  faiisiestlnff 
estsbllih  this  resalt,  bat  he  plaese  too  moeh 
OAthafHdonofDi  (Ood.  Bess). 
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imbllelj  re? Iwd.  Hie  old  text  wu  jodoialy  gtnrM 
bj  ecdeaiasUcal  dsb,  uid  wia  retained  th«B  at  a 
time  when  Jerome**  Vernon  was  eltewbere  ahnott 
unlTpmUy  received.  The  weU-known  ftofy  of  the 
diiturbance  caused  by  the  attempt  of  an  AlHcan 
Mshop  to  introduce  Jerome**  *<  cueardfte  **  ibr  the 
eld  <«  httkra  **  in  the  history  of  Jonah  (August. 
fy.  ciT.  ap.  Hienm.  J^.,  quoted  by  IVegdles,  /ii- 
troduction^  p.  243)  shows  how  earefdly  intentional 
ehanges  were  avoided.    Bui  at  the  same  time  the 
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lot  snfftnd  by  the  natunl  cunaptiiiBa  of  eopjing: 
especially  by  interpolations,  a  form  of  error  tc 
which  the  Gospds  were  particularly  eipoeed  (eomp. 
§  16).  In  tlie  O.  T.  the  version  was  made  froa 
the  nnrerised  edition  of  the  LXX.  and  thus  flrom 
the  first  included  many  (abe  readings  of  whiefa  J^ 
rome  often  notices  instances  (e.  g.  Ep.  evL  od 
Sun,  tt  Fret).  In  Table  A  two  teste  of  the  OU 
LtUm  are  piaeed  for  eoapvimi  with  the  Yi^kv^ 
of  Jerome. 


Pncatas  sum  Domlnum  Denm 

DMam  et  dlxi : 

Dottloe  Dens,  nagne  el  mhalillis, 

f  ui  serras  testanMntmn  tnunki 
et  mlsertoordlam  dlllfenftlbns  Is, 
et  lerratttibiis  pneocpti  toa : 
Fsocavlmus,  fooimns  n^urioM^ 
mtewmm  et  deollnaTimas 

a  piBBoeptls  tills  at  a  Jodlolls  tois, 
et  noo  ezaadiTlmus  serros  tuos  pro- 

fotas, 
qtd  loqaebantor  ad  ngss  nostrsi, 


et  ad  omins  popiilM  terra. 

tibi,  Domlne,  jiistttia : 

nobis  autem,  si  Jntftbv*  aosfris, 

eooAisio  focM; 

Siout  dies  hlo  riro  Jmte 

si  »fiAa&f  laniihts  Blsrusalsm, 

St  omni  If  nel, 

qui  proximl  sunt  et  qol  longs  sunt. 

In  qua  eos  dlsssmlnsstt  ibl, 

eoatttmacla  forum, 

^latk  ttprchoicerma  tibl,  Domlne. 


TABLE  A.    Dav.  Iz.  4-8.« 

▲ugnst*  Ep.  ezl.  ad  Vktor. 
Pieoatos  suss  Oominma  Deum 


ct  tonfusas  mm  et  dlxi : 
iKnaine  l>eQs,  msgne  el  mlrabllls, 


d  qui  serfas  tsstsmentum  tunm, 
•t  ulseilcordism  dlMgendbos  feS) 
et  serranttbos  pnBoepta  taa  - 
PeooavlaiaSf  advtnm  Itgmn  fhefaans, 
wgrU  egimua  €t  rfetmtnus  et  de* 

ellnaTlinas 
a  pMBoeptls  tois  et  a  jodleUs  tois, 
at  non   exaudlTlmas  sonros   toos 

prophatss, 
qui  loquabantnr  in  nomim  tmo  ad 

ivges  nostroa, 

•t  sd  omnenA  foputmn  tsnsS| 

tlU)  Domlne,  iostitia  I 

nobis  autsm 

ooofbslolkelsi ; 

Bicut  diss  hio  Tiro  JMo, 

et  habitantibmM  JerusalaB^ 

etomni  Isiael, 

qui  prozlml  sunt  et  qui  longs  sunt, 

in  omni  una  la  qua  eos  dlaMini* 

naiti  Ibi, 
pnpttt  oontumselsm  eoruu, 
quia  impnhaverunt  to,  Domioe. 


Omtd  DofldBUsa 


et  oonfcssus  sum  »  el  dbd: 
OAsMTo  DooBlne  Daws,  magwi 

ttatodtttu  padftat^ 
etmlssrieordlsin  dtUfsntlbas 
et  autoditmtibMS  anndt 
Peeoavlnias,  migmtattm  * 
impto  eg^mus,  at  raesBslois 

elloavlmof 
a  mmulatu  tois  oe  Judldla. 
Non  oUdivimms  ssrrls  tois 

qui  JOatfi  swit  In  nomine  I 

bat  nostrts, 
pllnelplbns  nosMa,  patribu 
omiM^wpo^nris  tense. 
Tlbl,  Domlne,  Jnsaiiat 
nolilsa«tam4 
oooAmIo  fooM; 
Sleut  Ml  AoilM  Tiro  JnAa  • 
at  AoftilalorAw  Jemsalam, 
etomni  Isnal, 
kU  f«t  propii  sunt,  elAif  qwi 
im  Mu'virm  unit  ad  qi 


propfeHT  iavfuiiattt 

<n  qm^at  pweateraei  <a  to. 


a  The  difliueooes  In  the  two  first  columns  ars  marked  by  Itolios.  The 
ItaUcs  in  eol.  8  marie  where  the  tost  of  JeroaMdiflusfoom  both  the  other 
texts. 


ifls.  •m.Tol 

*hilqoe,TOL 

<Jiidis,ToL 


■eee.a.«w.Tal 
ea.eifi.ToL 


0.  tlie  Latin  transUtor  of  Irennoi  was  prob- 
ably contemporary  with  TBrtuIUan,a  and  his  ren- 
darings  of  the  quotations  ftom  Sorlpture  confirm 
the  conclusions  which  have  been  already  drawn  sa 
to  the  currency  of  (substantially)  one  Latin  version. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  a  Latin  MS.  before 
him  during  the  execution  of  his  work,  but  he  was 
se  familiar  with  the  common  transUtion  that  he  re- 
nroduoes  continually  oharscteristio  phrases  which 
De  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  derived  team  any 
other  eouroe  (Lachmann,  j^.  T.  i.  pp.  s.,  zl.). 
Ctpbiam  (t  A.  D.  967)  carries  on  the  chslnof  tee- 
timony  far  through  the  next  century;  and  he  Is 
followed  by  Laetantlus,  Juvencns,  J.  Flnuieus  Ma- 
emus,  HlLABT  the  deacon  (Ambrotfaster),  HtL- 
ART  of  Poitiers  (t  A.  D.  868),  and  LucorsR  of 
CagUaii  (t  A.  D.  870).  Ambroee  and  Augustine 
tthibit  a  peculiar  recenrfon  of  the  eame  text,  and 
lerome  oflhrs  some  traces  of  It  From  this  dale 
MSS.  of  parte  of  the  African  text  have  been  pre- 
ssrved  (§  IS),  and  it  Is  unnecessary  to  traee  the 
jistory  of  ite  transmission  to  a  later  time. 

10.  But  while  the  escttesi  Utin  Tcrskm  was 


a  It  should  be  added  thai  DodwsD  plaess  him  much 
sitor,al  tha  elooe  of  the  4th  cent.    Oomp.  Otebe,  Phh 
ad  Ota*  B«  9  «• 
^  ft  le  wiDsesBssiT  now  to  eaamlne  the 


presen-ed  geoenlly  nnehanged  in  K.  AlHca,  !i  fored 
differently  in  Italy.  There  the  provincial  mdenesi 
of  the  version  wss  necesssrily  more  offensive,  and 
the  compsrstiw  fbmiliartty  of  the  leading  biahopi 
with  the  Greek  texto  made  a  reviskm  at  once  mora 
feasible  and  less  startling  to  their  fongifgatkaii. 
Thus  In  the  fourth  century  a  definite  eoele2nstiesl 
recension  (of  the  Gospels  at  less!)  appears  to  han 
been  made  in  N.  Italy  by  reference  to  the  Gredc, 
which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  /tain. 
This  Augustine  recommends  on  the  ground  of  iti 
ekise  aoeunicy  and  ite  perspicuity  (Aug.  Da  Doctt, 
CkrigL  16,  •<  hi  Ipsis  interpietationlbus  Itala*  cmtBii 
pl«fi»ratur,  nam  est  verborum  tenaeior  com  per- 
spicuitato  sententisi  *'),  and  the  text  of  the  Qoapeh 
which  he  follows  is  marked  by  the  htter  efaam- 
teristio  when  compared  with  the  African.  In  the 
other  books  the  diifermce  cannot  be  traced  vitt 
aeeursoy;  and  it  has  not  yet  been  aecuimtaly deter 
mined  whether  other  national  icoensions  may  not 
have  existed  (ae  seems  certain  ftom  the  evUenei 
which  the  writer  haa  coUeeted)  in  Irskiid  (Bdtainl 
Gaol,  and  Spain. 


,«fo 
oTIMOId 


which  have 
wars  made ata 
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11.  The  Itakt  appeaia  to  have  been  made  In 
nam  degttm  with  euthoriij;  other  iwrieioiifl  were 
ude  for  privete  uie,  in  which  such  changes  were 
introdiiced  as  suited  the  taste  of  scribe  or  criiie. 
The  next  alage  in  the  deterioration  of  the  text  was 
Ibe  intermixture  of  these  ?arioiis  rerisions;  su  that 
It  the  doee  of  the  foarth  century  the  Gospels  were 
b  soch  m  state  as  to  eali  for  that  final  recension 
vliieh  wraa  made  by  Jerome.  What  was  the  nature 
sf  this  eonftision  will  be  seen  from  the  aoeompany- 
faig  tahlee  (B  and  C,  on  next  pi^^)  more  deariy 
Ihaa  frona  a  lengthened  description. 

19.  The  MSS.  of  the  Old  Latin  which  have  been 
pniauiud  exliibit  the  rarious  forma  of  that  fenion 
wiiieh  hare  been  already  noticed.     Those  of  the 
Goipde,  for  the  reason  which  has  been  given,  pra- 
Bint  the  different  types  of  text  with  unmistsJcable 
sleanieaa.    In  the  O.  T.  the  MS.  remains  are  too 
Kan^  to  allow  of  a  satiafactoiy  classiflcaUon. 
U  MSS.  of  the  Old  Latin  Veraion  of  the  O.  T. 
1.  Fragments  of  Gen.  (xxxrii.,  xxxriii.,  xli., 
xlvi,  xlviii^L,  parts)  and  Ex.  (x.,  xi.,  zri., 
xtii^  xxili.-xxTii.,  parts)  ftom  Cod.  E.  (§  30) 
of  the  Vulgate  :  Vercellonei  i.  pp.  183-84, 
307-10. 
t.  Frsgments  (scattered  venes)  of  the  Penta- 
teuch: MiintcTy  MiKtlL  Hafn,  1891,  pp. 

Bv  "  UOa 

5.  Fragments  (scattered  renes  of  1,  8  Sam. 
and  1,  9  Khigs,  and  the  Canticies),  giren 
by  Sabatier. 

4.  Corbei.  7,  Sasc  xiii  (Sabatier),  Esther. 

6.  Pechianus  (Sabatier),  Fragm.  Esther. 
8.  Orat.  (Sabatier),  Esther  i.-UL 

7.  Midoris  Monast  Sac  xU.  (Martianay,  S»> 
batier),  Job. 

8.  Sangerm.  Psalt.  Sac  rii.  (Sabatier). 

9.  Fhigments  of  Jeremiah  (xiv.-xli.,  detached 
venes),  Esekisl  (zl.-ilriii.,  detached  fn^ 
neoto),  Daniel  (Ui.  15-38,  8»-60,  viii.,  xL, 
fragments),  Hosea  (ii.-vi.,  fragments),  fbom 
\  palimpsest  MS.  at  Wttnbtvg  (Sm.  vL, 
rii.):  Miinter,  MucfXL  Hafn,  1831. 

U.  Frsgmenta  Hos.  Am.  Mich ed. 

£.  Banlce,  18d8|  Ac.     (This  Kook  the  writer 

haa  not  seni.) 
19.  BodL  AucL  F.   4,   83.     Fragmeoto  of 

Deuteronomy  and  the  Prophets,  ^  Qnece  et 

Latine  litteris  Saxonids,"  Sac.  vliL,  ix.« 
IL  MSS.  of  the  Apocryphal  books. 
1.  Beg.  8564,  Ssse.  ix.  (Sabatier),  Tob.  and 

Jud. 
9^  8.  Saagerm.  4^  18,  Saoe.  h.   (Sabatier), 

Tob.  and  Jud. 
4.  Vatic.  (R«.  Suee.),  Ssbc  rii^  Tob. 
ft.  GorbeL  7  (Sabatier),  Jud. 
0.  Peehian.  (Sabatier),  Sno.  x.,  Jud. 
The  test  of  the  remahdng  books  of  the  Vtim 

Latma  not  having  been  revised  bv  Jerome 

Is  retained  in  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate. 
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a  Ta  Ihias  must  probably  bs  added  tlis  MBS.  of 
ienssls  and  the  Psaittr  in  tha  posiaarion  of  Lord  Ash- 
taraham,  lald  to  ba  "  of  the  fowrth  emtury.** 

Th«  text  of  the  Oxford  MS.  (No.  13)  Is  extramely 
Irtavastlog,  and  oflbn  many  ooliieldeiioM  with  Cha  aar- 
lasl  Afrfean  laadiDgi.  The  pasaagas  eontaiD^d  in  it 
M  («)  Daat  xxxi.  7 }  94-80 ;  xxxii.  1-4.  (fi)  Hoa.  li. 
W«-iT  l-8a;0a)vi.lft,3;16;x.l3a;xll  6;riii. 
1, 4.  Amoa  W.  8;  V.  8 ;  14.  Mich.  Hi.  3;  iv.  1,  3 ; 
.  (part);  t.  3 ;  ri.  8 ;  ▼»  6,  7.  Joel  lii.  18.  Obad. 
'A  Jon.  I.  8  »,  9.  Nab.  iM.  18.  Hab.  U.  4  ft  ;  lii.  8. 
erhao.  L  14-lOi  19(part)     Agg.  H  7,  8.    Sseh.  i. 


iU.  MSS.  of  the  N.  T. 
(1.)  Of  the  Qospela. 
J^finoan  (i,  e.  unreviaed)  text 

a.  0>d,  VereelUntii,  at  Veroelli,  written 
by  £usebius,  bishop  of  VetceUl  hi  the 
4th  cent.  Published  by  Irid,  1748, 
and  Bianohini,  Ev.  Quadr,  1749. 

b.  OodLFenmensu,  at  Verona,  of  the  4th 
or  5th  cent.  PubUshed  by  BianeUal 
(as  above). 

e.  Cod.  ColbertimUf  hi  BibL  Imp.  a* 
Paria,ofthe  nth  cent  Published  by 
Sabatier,  Fei'Moaet  anlj^iaa. 

d  Cod,  ciaromonianui,  in  the  Vatican 
Libr.,  of  the  4th  or  5th  cent  It  con- 
tabs  a  great  part  of  St  Matthew,  and 
is  mainly  African  in  character.  Pub- 
lished by  Mai,  SeripL  vtL  nov.  Coll 
iU.  1828. 

c.  Cod.  VinddfHMtna$^  at  Vienna,  of  5th 
or  6th  cent  It  contains  fragments  ol 
St  Mark  and  St  Luke.  Edited  by 
Alter  in  two  German  periodicals. 

/.  Cod,  Bobbieruis,  at  Turin,  of  the  5th 
cent  It  contains  parts  of  St  Mat* 
thew  and  St  Mark.  The  chief  parti 
published  by  Tischendorf  in  the  Jahr* 
backer  d.  lAUraiw,  Vienna,  1847  IT. 
The  text  is  a  remarkable  rerision  of 
the  African. 

$,  Hie  readings  of  a  fijpedv/iMi,  published 
by  Mid,  Pairum  mwa  eolUcUo^  L  9, 
1859.  Comp.  IVqpeUes,  Introduction. 
940. 

i.  Cod,  SangaUentit,  of  the  6th  or  4tk 
cent  It  contains  fragmenta  of  St 
Matthew  and  St  MariL.  Transcribed 
by  Tischendorf. 

a.  Cod,  PalaL^  at  Vienna,  of  the  6th 
cent  Published  by  Tischdf.  1847.  *A 
very  important  MS.,  containing  St 
John,  and  St  Luke  neatly  entire,  and 
consideraUe  parts  of  the  other  GkM* 
pels. 

To  these  must  be  added  a  very  remark- 
able fragment  of  St  Luke  published 
by  A.  M.  Ceriani,  from  a  MS.  of  the 
6th  cent  in  the  Ambrosian  libr.  at 
Milan:  M^onum,  Sncra,  ....  1861  { 
and  a  pur|^  fragment  at  Dublin 
(SiBC.  T.)  eontahiing  Matt  xii.  18-98, 
published  by  Dr.  Todd  hi  Proceed- 
mat  of  R.  /.  ^.  iii.  374. 

k  Cod,  Corbeientit,  St  Matt    Edited 
by  Maitianay  and  Sabatier. 
/lofic  revision.^ 

L  Cod,  Briwianm,  of  the  6th  cent  The 
berttrpeofthe/ta/ictext  PubHahed 
by  Biuichlni,  L  e.  Otmp.  Laehm. 
N,  T.  i.  Praef.  ziv. 

4(paH);  vULie,17,10&;  Ix.  0;  xUi.  8;  7.  Mai.  i. 
6  (part),  10  6,11;  ii.  7}  iii.  1.  Zaeh.  ii.  8  bf  Mai.  if 
3, 18;  6,  6  a.  (y)  Qen.  1.  l-H.  8;  Xx.  idr.  94-xt.  8; 
Is.  iv.  1-v.  7 ;  Iv.  1-6;  PS.  xU  1-4 ;  Qm,  xxil.  1-19. 
b  Th«  critical  value  of  theae  revised  ante-Blenv 
nyalan  texta  is  unduly  underrated.  8aeh  ncenslon, 
aa  tb>  raprasantatlve  of  a  nvlaion  of  the  %'dast  text 
ey  tne  help  of  old  QreA  H88.,  is  perhaps  uot  info* 
rior  to  the  rseonalon  of  Jerome ;  and  the  MSB.  is 
which  Ihey  are  aeveraUjr  oootained,  though  numer 
laally  lafbrior  to  Tolgate  MSB.,  are  aoarrely  iainlor  Is 
real  aolboritv< 
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YITLOATB,  THV 

■b  Cod.  Manncemis,  of  the  M  ant 
fhuiaeribed  by  HMfaaidocf. 
Mil  (British)  revUioii.* 

(a.)  Ctenbridge  Ufup,  Ubr.  Kk.  1,  i4. 
Skc  %nii.?  St  Uke,  L  15-€nd,  tad 
8t  John,  i.  Ifr-u.  17.  Brntky^t  X. 
Gbpitok  wanting  in  St  Luke;  ut.  in 
8t  John.  No  AmmoniAn  Seetioni. 
(Pbte  ii.  6i?.  L) 

01.)  Cunbridge  Uma,  JJbr.  TI.  6,  3S. 
Sao.  ▼iii.-z.  The  Bouk  of  Dur, 
8t  Matt  i.-vii.  23.  St  Mark,  L  1, 
T.  36.  St  Luke,  i.  1,  ir.  2.  St  John, 
entire.  Very  many  old  and  peculiar 
leadings.  Nearer  Vulg.  than  («),  but 
very  carekssly  written.  NoAmmoniao 
Sections   or  Capitula.    Belonged    to 
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It  voold  be  imponlble  to  enter  io  detail  In  the 
It  phee  into  the  peeoliarities  of  the  text  preaeDted 
by  this  group  of  HSS.  It  will  be  obnerred  that  eoptoi 
u«  iaeliidcd  In  It  which  lepieseat  historically  the 
IxWi  (y,  «),  Sooteh  O),  ftfercian  (^,  Northanabrian  (d), 
sad— If  we  may  trust  the  rery  uocertaia  tiaditiOQ 
whleb  repreSBUts  the  Goepels  of  3t  Chsd  ss  written  by 
OUdas  (cooip.  Uh.  Landav.  p.  616,  ed.  1840)  —  VTcIsh 
thorebsi.  Bentley.  who  bsd  eoilitted  more  or  1ms 
eompletely  four  of  them,  obwnred  their  coinoideDce 
In  remarkable  readings,  but  the  iDdlridual  dlflbrenoes 
>€  the  eoplcs,  no  leas  than  their  wide  range  both  in 
and  age,  exclude  the  Idea  that  ail  were  derived 
cne  sonroe.  Ttiey  stsad  out  se  a  reoparkabls  mon- 
it  of  the  Independence,  the  antlqnity,  and  the  in- 
Bueoeo  of  British  (Irtah)  Christfenlty. 

for  the  preaent  It  most  suflke  to  giro  a  ftw  apeeial 
nadings  which  show  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
variations  of  thia  flunily  from  other  fiunillee  of  HSS. 
The  notatloQ  of  the  text  Is  preaerved  for  the  sske  of 
Ittevity. 

MatL  vUL  94.  —  71uctSbos4-<ra/  emttm  (enim  y) 
%ltu  vetUuM  eoHtnritu  (cootr.  vent  ^(yit0. 

Matt.  X.  39.  >-  Situ  vohmtatt  D»i  patrit  vettri  91ft 
is  tmtit  eat  (sine  p.  vol.  q.  e.  in  0.  t).  Sloe  p.  v.  vol. 
ful  In  e.  •.  ^.    Bine  patra  Tsstro  volnntafeS)  eto.,  ^ 

Matt.  ziT.  36.  —  Lod  iUiua  vtntmnt  §t  [om.  «•«.  el. 
t  ^  adaravtruMt  eum  »i  {69  0. 

Matt  xzvil.  49.  —  AUtu  auUm  auepta  lanuapupu- 
tit  (papanglt)  latut  tjm  tt  txit  (-lit  -Ivit)  aqua  et  saii- 
gmit  (y  a  c). 

Mark  zitt.  18.  —  Ut  Aisms  nam  fiM  i-^) /iiga  V0$lra 
(y4 «)  ed  uMato  (fi  <),  ut  mom  fm  {allo)/uga  orstrw 
iMmseel  soMolo  (^ 

Lake  zxlil.  2.  —  NosCcam  +  s(  aohentem  Ugtm  (4- 
eeatiain  0  tt  propkuat  «  c  ^ 

Lake  zxiv.  1.  —  Ad  moo.  4-  Marim  MagddUna  tt 
sftcm  Morirt  et  qumdam  emn  tt$  (S  t). 

John  six.  80.— CWn  auiem  expiravit  (asp.  t  trdiset 
ipm  (ale)  ^  velamentum  (velnm  a  «  0  tmtpti  seiitum 
at  medium  a  summo  tuque  (ad  a)  deonum  (a  y  1 0* 

John  xxi.  6.  —  Invenietis  -f-  Dtxenuu  autem  Per  to» 
tvn  noeteni  /ahorttnte*  nihil  eepimm :  in  verbo  aut^m 
too  mitttmiu  (laxttemns  [ale  t.  e,  laxablmns]  rate  «, 
■itemos  (sic)  f)  (y  «  0- 

Other  readlnga  mora  or  leas  oharacteristle  are  Matt. 
B.  14,  matrrm  om  tjoe ;  U.  16,  est  om  a  Domino ;  iv.  9, 
Tsde  4-  rttro  ;  Iv.  6,  de  ts  -}-  ttf  euttodiant  te  in  om- 
lubuM  etif  tmis ;  r.  6,  Ingent  -4-  himm;  ;  v.  48,  sleut 
pater ;  vl.  18,  patiarie  noa  induct^  etc. 

As  a  mors  oontlnnons  apecimen  the  IbllowlDg  rsad- 
liga  oesnr  in  one  chapter  in  the  Uerefbrd  Oospets  in 
ilileh  this  Latin  tizt,  with  a  few  others  only,  agrees 
laaely  with  the  Oieek :  Liuke  zxiv.  6,  e$ut  m  Qat, 
If  t«nia  die;  16,  agnoettrent  eum;  90,  tradidenmt 
pm;  94.  vidtrunt ;  28,  >iztf  tonfius  tre;  88,  qwu» 
egUitiomet:  89.  prdee  mei$;  44,  Aac  «m«'  verba  mea 
mmiotMw  svm  ad  vo$,    0  ber  remarkable  readlnga  in 


nooki  of  Deer  in  Aberdenshlra 
Coup.  Mr.  H.  Bradahaw  m  thf 
Primed  Caiah^mJ^  [Seep.  3482  a.] 

(7.)  LiehfieU,  Book  of  8t,  Chad.  8m. 
viiL  St  Matt,  St  M«rk,  and  St 
Lake,  i.-iu.  9.    Bentley*!  ^ 

(8.)  Oxford,  BodL  D.  24  (8946).  Sm. 
viii.  The  Ootpek  of  Mac  Begol,  or 
the  Rmhworth  MS.  Beotleyt  v. 
No  Capit,  Sect,  or  Prefixes.  A  col- 
lation of  the  Latin  test  in  the  Lindi^ 
fame  text  of  St  Matt  and  St  Mark 
(comp.  p.  8476,%ote  a),  together  with 
the  Northumbrian  gloel,  hae)been  pal^ 
lisbed  by  Rev.  J.  Stevenson.  DtA- 
eient  Luke  iv.  29-viU.  88.0 

(e.)  Oxford,  a  C.  ColL  122. 


the  same  pasasge  ars  8,  hamm  cerborum ;  18,  Rtipom 
dene  wuu  om.  et ;  21,  qao  hme  omnia  ;  27|  et  erut  m 
dpiene ;  29,  ttuitnaie  sal  diet  jam, 

A  comparlMm  of  the  few  raadinga  from  the  Ooepela 
given  in  the  Kplstle  of  Qodas  according  to  the  Qun- 
bridgeMS.(&fiio.  JJbr.  Dd.  1,  17),  for  the  text  la 
Stevenson's  edition  Is  by  no  means  accniats,  showa 
aome  Interesting  colncklences  with  theae  Irish  (Brit- 
ish) BiSS.  (For  the  explanation  of  the  addltkmal  raf- 
erenoea  aee  $  81.) 

Matt  V.  16.  —  aupra  y  a  «  ^  K  W  ?  (6)  |  v.  16*  mag' 
ni^ficent  B  (a,  b) ;  v.  19,  qui  eirtm  y  c  P  (a,  6) ;  vii.  2, 
jndieabitur  de  vobie  « (a,  b) ;  vli.  8.  non  eonsideraa  (a) ; 
tU.  4,  in  oeulo  tuo  eet  yi  vii.  6,  mieeritis  (a,  6) ;  vtt. 
16,  attendite  +  vobia  yB^ib)\  vli.  17,  6oniis  ^we<Mi 
aO  (a,  6);  id  et  mata  matot;  viU  28,  apefoni  irnqyi* 
tatie  (a) ;  vii.  27,  impigerunl  0 ;  x.  28,  et  eorpm  et 
animam,  «,  e.  et  em.  y  I ;  xv.  14,  eteei  duces  nent;  zvl. 
18,  infirm  y  a  c  ^B  H  0  Z  K  ^  (a) ;  xvl.  19,  queeeun- 
qus ;  id.  erunt  ligata  I  (6) ;  zziii.  8,  vera  opera  l^^\ 
id.,  et  ipei  non  f.  a  «  ^(6) ;  xxill.  18,  qui  eUod.  D.  Id., 
vos  autem  a  ^  11  0  ^. 

Thus  of  twenty-one  readings  which  diifcr  from  Cod. 
Am.  thirteen  are  given  In  one  or  other  of  those  M8S. 
which  have  been  supposed  to  present  a  typical  British 
(Irish)  text,  and  of  theae  eleven  ars  found  In  the 
RMthworth  MS.  alone.  While  on  the  other  hand  nine 
readlnga  sgi«e  with  Cb<f.  Veron.  and  aeven  with  Cod, 
TerceU.f  and  every  mding  is  supported  by  some  pld 
authority.  Thus,  though  tlie  range  of  comparison  Is 
very  limited,  the  evidence  of  theae  quotations,  as  flur 
se  It  goee,  supports  the  belief  hi  a  distfaict  British 
text. 

In  the  Bvangelle  quotations  In  the  printsd  tsxt  of 
8r.  PAmcK,  out  of  seventeen  variations,  sight  (ss  for 
as  I  can  find)  ara  supported  by  no  known  Latin  au 
thority  :  the  remainder  ara  found  In  y,  a,  «  or  ^.  Ba- 
OHiuuus  I  have  not  heen  able  to  examine,  though  hie 
writtnga  ara  not  unlikely  to  offer  aome  iUnstratlons  el 
the  early  text 

Skdduds  {Opue  FaaehaU)^  ss  might  have  bean  ea- 
pected  from  his  foreign  trainlug,  glvea  In  the  main  a 
pure  Vulgate  text  In  hia  quotatloua  from  the  Tnlgate. 
When  he  dlffrrs  flrom  It  (e.  g.  Luke  x.  19,  20 ;  John 
xi.  48,  prodi)y  he  often  appeara  to  quote  from  msowiy, 
and  diflbrs  from  all  MSS. 

The  quotations  given  at  length  hi  the  BritUi  eopy 
of  Juvencua  (Osnib.  Umv.  Ubr.  ft.  4,  42)  wouMpioh 
ably  repay  a  careftd  examination. 

b  This  MS.,  in  common  with  many  Irlah  MSS.  («.g 
Brit  Mna.  Hari.  1802,  2796,  the  Book  of  MacBuman, 
and  aome  others,  ss  HoW.  1776,  Cotton.  Tib.  A  ii.)  sspa- 
rates  the  genealogy  in  St  liatt  from  the  rest  of  the 
Oospel,  cloalng  v.  17  with  the  worda  Finit  PrUogua^ 
and  then  adding*7a(fp»i  Svangelium. 

e  The  reading  of  thla  MS.  In  Matt.  xxl.  28  ff.  Is  very 
rsmarkable :  Homo  quidam  habebat  duos  flUos  si  ae« 
eedens  ad  primum  dixit  fill  va^e  operars  In  viam " 

llle  autem  raspendeas  dixit  en  itae  et  mm  HI 
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iL?    BeDt]ey*t  C.    Hif  CknoM  and 

PrefiMM,  but  no  Sect,  or  Capit 

((,)  Hereford  (Saxtm)  GaptU,  Sae.  liU. 

(k.).    The  fouf  Gotpds,  with  two 

■ndl     lacaniB.    Without     Pft&oea, 

Cuoni,    Capitula,    or  Sectioni.     A 

mry  important  copy,   and   probably 

Britiah  hi  origin.*     (PUte  iL  fig.  6.) 

{^,)  Th%  Book  of  Armagh  (aU  N.  T.), 

IVhi.  Coll.  DubUn:  written  a.  d.  807. 

Oomp.  Proceedingt  of  R.  /.  A  iii. 

pp.  816,  886.     Sir  W.  Betham,  frith 

AnUq.  RAearchet,  iL* 

(|L)  A  copy  found  in  the  Ihmhnaeh 

Airgid  (Royal  I.  Acad.),  Sac.  t.,  ti. 

Comp.  J'etrie,   Tr<uuaciions  ofB.  I. 

A,,  zviU.  J888.     0*Curry*8  Lecture$y 

Dublin   1861,  pp.  821  ff.,  whera  a  hc- 

iiiuUe  it  given. 

(i.)  (jc)  Two oopi«a ui T>in. CoU. DabUn, 

■ud  to  be  «*  ante-Hieronymian,  Snc 

▼iL"« 

To  theae  must  be  added  a  large  number  of  Iriah, 

bduding  under  this  term  North  British  MSS., 

which  exhibit  a  text  more  neariy  approaching  the 

Vulgate,  but  yet  with  characteristic  old  readinga. 

Soch  are: — 

Brit  Mus.,  Harl.  1802.     Saw.  x.-xii.    A«  D. 

1138  ?     Pxefifuses  all  at  the  beginning.     No 

Capitvia  or  SeeUont,   Beiitley'a  W.  (Plata 

U.  fig.  4.) 

Brit.  Mus.,  HarL  1023.     Sax.  x.-xii.  ?     No 

Cdpitula  or  Btetioru,     (llate  ii.  fig.  3.) 
Lambieth.      Tht   Book    of   Mae  Durnan/^ 
SsBO.  X.     Has  Sections,  but  no  Pre&oes  or 
Canons. 
Dublin,  r.  C.  C.     Tht  Book  qf  KtOt,   S«c 

Till. 

DubUn,  r.  C.  C.  Th^BookofDmroio,  8«s. 
riiL 

Dublin,  T,  C  C\  The  Book  of  Dimma,  S«c 
viiL 

Dublin,    T.  C  C.     The  Book  of  Moling. 
Sac.  riii.< 
Qaliican  (?)  revision./ 

Brit  Mus.,  Kgertottf  609,  Ibrmeriy  Mt^orit 
Monatterii;  vr.  (kwpp.  deficient  lh>m 
Marie  vL  86  to  Luke  xi.  1.  This  MS.  is 
ealled  mm,  and  classified  under  Vulgate 
MSS.  in  the  editions  of  the  N.  T.,  but  it 
has  been  used  only  after  Odmet*s  nry  im- 
perfect collation,  and  ofiers  a  distinct  type 
of  text  Piitf,  Can.    No  CapUnda. 


autem  ad  altemm  dixit  simillttr  at  iUa  re- 
spondenB  ait  nolo,  postea  autam  poBnitantia  motus  abttt 
to  Thilam.*  quls  ex  duob:  fcoit  roluntatem  patris. 
;Veant*  norinimus. 

«  lor  the  oppartunity  of  examining  this  US.  the 
vrttar  Is  indebted  to  tha  kindness  of  the  Bot.  J.  Jebb, 

D.,  OuiOQ  of  Herefltrd. 

«  Thlf  US.  contains  the  Bp.  to  the  LaodlcenM,  with 
As  njta  Sed  Hirunumus  earn  uegat  «»•  PauU: 
Bsihaia,  U.  268.  The  stiehometry  is  as  follows :  USa- 
iMem  remu  kabet  MMDCCy  Marcut  MDCC,  Luau 
tMDCCC,  Johannis  MMCCa    Id.  p.  818.* 

«  Dr.  Beevea  nndertocA  to  publish  the  text  of  the 
Book  of  Armagh,  with  eoUatioos  of «,  k,  and  other 
MSS.  in  T.  G.  D.,  but  the  writer  has  been  unable  to 
bam  whether  he  will  carry  out  his  defagn.  The  MSS. 
9-ir  the  writer  knows  only  by  description,  and  rwy 
Inparfrctly. 

d  Am  «lmilM  of  many  of  these  "Irish  *'  MS8.  an 
$nm  Is  Westwood's  Pal<MOKr^ihia  Bum  and  fai  0* 
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(B.)  Of  the  Ada  and  F4iist]eB. 

«.  Cod.  Bubbienme,  at  Vlaina.  A  fn 
flragmenti  of  the  Acts  and  Oath.  Epp 
Edited  by  TMehcDdoif;  Jakrbaeher  d 
JaLIc 

0,  Cod.  CorM.,  a  MS.  of  Ep.  of  St 
Jamea.  Publiahed  by  Maxtianay,  1625 

p.  (Of  St  Paul*8  Epp.)  Cod.  Oarom. 
the  Latin  text  of  Df  Pnblisliad  bj 
TIaehendorf. 

q.  (Of  St  Paol*8  Epi».)  Cod.  StmgervL, 
the  Latin  text  of  1^  said  to  have  aa 
independent  value,  tnit  imperfectly 
known. 

r.  (Of  St.  Pauls  Epp.)  CtmL  Boenu,  tt» 
Latin  text  of  Gf,  b  in  the  main  so 
old  copy,  adapted  in  some  poinls  Is 
theGredc 

i.  (See  Gospels.) 

L  Frsgmeots  of  St  Pknl*8  EpiaUes  tisa- 
aeribed  at  Munich  by  TSachendofi 

II,  r.  (Acts)  the  Latin  text  of  Df  and  B| 
(Cod.  BezR  and  Cod.  Laud.). 
To  theee  must  be  added,  (rom  the  result  of  s 
partial  collection  [collation  ?] :  — 

xi.  Oxford,  BodL  3418  (Selden,  m 
Acta.  See.  riiL,  Til.  An  uudal  MS 
of  the  highest  interest  Deficient  xir 
26,  fdei-—  xt.  32,  emn  ejantf.  BeotL 
;p.  Among  its  characteristic  readinp 
may  be  noticed :  t.  34,  fbraa  modieoai 
apoatoloa  aeoedere:  ix.  40,  enr|^  in 
nomine  Domini  Ihn  Xti. ;  xi.  17,  nt 
daret  illis  Spiritum  Sanctum  cRdenti- 
bus  in  nomine  Ihu  Xti.;  xilL  14, 
Paulus  et  Bamabaa;  xvi.  1,  et  com 
circuisset  has  nationea  pervenit  is 
Dert)en.     (Plate  L  fig.  4.) 

a^  Oxford,  BodL  Land.  LaL  106  (E, 
67).  SsBO.  ix.  St  Paul*a  Epp.  in 
Saxon  letters.  Ends  Hebr.  xi.  34, 
aatm  gladiu  Corrected  apparentiy 
by  three  hands.  The  original  text 
was  a  revision  of  the  Old  laUn,  but  it 
hoa  been  much  erased.  In  many  cases 
it  agrees  with  d  almoat  or  quite  akne: 
e.  g.  Rom.  u.  14, 16,  iii.  22.  26,  x.  80, 
XT.  18,  23,  27,  80.  The  Epistka  to 
Thess.  are  pbced  before  the  Ep.  ta 
Coloes.  This  arrangement,  which  ii 
given  by  Augustine  (/)e  Doctr.  CKrut 
U.  13),  appears  to  have  prevailed  ia 
early  English  MSS.,  and  oeemB  ia 


Curry^  Leetum.  The  text  of  most  of  dieai  (em  rf 
those  collated  by  Bentley)  Is  vwy  imperfectly  koova, 
and  It  paaaaa  by  a  veiy  gtadnal  trmnaltkm  into  ^  or 
dioaiy  type  of  Vulgate.  The  whole  qnasdoo  of  tka 
general  ehancter  and  tlie  specific  varietias  of  tbew 
USB.  raqmres  earaful  hiTeeClgatfcn.  The  Vable  (F) 
will  glTc  some  idea  of  their  Tariatfons  ftam  the  ecat- 
mon  text.  The  Stow  8t  John,  at  present  in  Urd 
Ashbnmham's  eoUeotion,  probably  beloacs  to  thk 
Bunlly. 

«  Theee  four  MSS  I  know  only  by  Mr.  WeatwooiH 
deeeriptions  In  his  Pakn^mpkia  Saaa;  and  tolfr 
Westwood  belongs  the  credit  of  flret  direetiiig  attsaClaa 
to  Irish  MSS.  after  the  time  of  Bentley. 

/  The  text  of  this  recension,  which  I  beUevv  to  ki 
contained  also  in  g  1,  and  fienttey'a  p  (eomp.  p-  8177 
note  e)  is  eloeely  allied  to  the  Britkh  type.  As  » «M 
Spanish  text  I  have  no  siiffldaat  matniais  to 
erUmate  of  ito  ehararter. 
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ihe  Saxon  Cambridge  MS.,  and  ler- 
tnl  other  MSS.  of  the  Bible  quoted 
bj  Hod/,  p.  664.  Coinp.  §  31  (2)  8.« 
weU- known  HarkUm  MS.  1772 
(}  32,  (2)  8)  ought  to  be  ndconed 
lather  among  the  Old  than  the  Vul- 
gate testa.  A  good  collection  of  its 
more  itiTking  Tariatious  is  given  in  the 
HM-Uan  Catalogue.  In  the  Acts  and 
£pistles  (no  less  than  in  the  Gospels) 
then  are  indications  of  an  unrevised 
(African)  and  rerised  texts,  but  the 
materials  are  as  yet  too  iniperiect  to 
allow  of  an  exact  determination  of  the 
diflbrent  types. 
(8.)  In  the  Apocalypse  the  text  depends  on  m 
•ad  Mtfly  quotations,  espeeially  in  Priroasius. 

13.  li  will  be  seen  that  for  the  chief  part  of  the 

O.  T.,  and  for  considerable  parts  of  the  N.  T.  (e.  g. 

Apoe.  Aeta),  the  Old  text  rests  upon  early  quota- 

tioDa  (principally  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Lucifer  of 

Cagliari,  for  the  African  text,  Ambrose  and  Au- 

pwtinie  for  the  Italie).     These  were  collected  by 

Sabatier  with  great  diligence  up  to  the  date  of  his 

work;  but  more  recent  discoveries  (e.  g,  of  the 

Koaiao  Sjjeculum)  have  funiished  a  Urgp  store  of 

new  materiab  wbfeh  haye  not  yet  been  fuUy  em- 

pbyed.    (The  great  work  of  Sabatier,  afaready  often 

iderred  to,  is  still  the  standard  work  on  the  Latin 

Versions.     His  great  fiiult  is  his  neglect  to  distin- 

i|;aiah  the  dtffiirent  types  of  text,  African,  Italic, 

biitish,  Gallio;  a  task  which   yet  remains  to  be 

do&ie.     TLe  earliest  work  on   the  subject  was  by 

('bmSnios  Nobilius,  Veiui  Tat.  uc.  LXX.  Latine 

%edditum  ....  Komie,  1688.    The  new  ooliaiions 

made  by  Tischeudorf,  Mai,  Miinter,  Ceriani,  hare 

been  noticed  sepaiately.)     [See  also  the  addition  at 

the  cod  of  this  article.  —  A] 

III.  The  Labobs  of  Jkromb.  — 14.  It  has 
been  seen  that  at  the  close  of  the  4th  century  tlie 
latin  texts  of  the  Bible  current  in  the  Western 
Church  had  fallen  into  the  greatest  corruption, 
fhe  erO  was  yet  greater  in  prospect  than  at  the 
*ime;  for  the  separation  of  the  East  aod  West, 
politically  and  ecclesiastically,  was  growing  immi- 
ftcDt,  and  the  fear  of  the  perpetuation  of  false  and 
inflicting  Latin  copies  proportionately  greater. 
Uut  in  the  crisis  of  danger  the  great  scholar  was 
up  who  probably  alone  for  1,500  years  pos- 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  producing  an 
jriginal  vtfsion  of  the  Scriptures  for  the  use  of  the 
L«tin  churohes.  Jerome  —  Eusebius  Hieronymus 
-was  bora  in  829  A.  D.  at  Stridon  in  Dalmatia, 
md  died  at  Bethlehem  in  420  a.  d.  From  his 
jariy  youth  he  was  a  vigorous  student,  and  age  re- 
moved nothing  from  his  zeal.  He  has  been  well 
sslkd  (he  Western  Origen  (Hody,  p.  350),  and  if  he 
wanted  the  largeness  of  heart  and  generous  sym- 
pathies of  the  great  Alexandrine,  he  had  more 
rhast^fnH  critical  skill  and  closer  ooncentraticm  of 
power.  After  long  and  self-denying  studies  in  the 
Esst  and  West,  Jerome  went  to  Rome  a.  d.  382, 
probalily  at  the  request  of  Damasus  the  Pope,  to 
issist  in  an  important  synod  ( A]p.  cviiL  6),  where  he 
Ksms  to  have  been  at  ouoe  attached  to  the  service 
if  the  Pope  (A>.  oxxiU.  10).    His  active  BibUcal 
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•  ▲  very  totswsting  historloal  notiM  of  the  ass  of 
las  Old  Ladn  in  the  North  of  BngkuMl  Is  given  by 
•sdt,  who  seys  of  CeoUHd,  a  oontsmponuy  aubot, 

BiUiotheeam  utriosqiie  Monasterll  [IVeamooth 
tod  Jarrowl  magna  yemJnasse  industiia.    Ita  at  trss 


hibon  date  from  this  epoch,  and  in  examinlLg  them 
it  will  be  convenient  to  follow  the  order  of  time 
noticing  (1)  the  Revision  of  the  Old  Utin  Versio  - 
of  the  N.  T.;  (2)  the  Revision  of  the  Old  Latit 
Version  (from  the  Greek)  of  the  O.  T. ;  (3)  the  New 
Yenion  of  the  0.  T.  from  the  Hebrew. 

(1.)  TheBemsum  of  the  Old  LnHn  Ver$umof 
the  N.  71  ^IB.  Jerome  had  not  been  long  at 
Rome  (A.  D.  383)  when  Damasus  consulted  him  oa 
points  of  Scriptural  criticism  (Ajp.  xix.  **  Dileetionis 
tufB  est  ut  ardenti  illo  strenuitatis  ingenio  .... 
vivo  sensu  scribas**).  The  answers  which  he  re- 
ceived {t'Pp.  xz.,  xxi.)  may  well  have  encouniged 
him  to  sc«k  for  greater  services;  and  appareotly  io 
the  same  year  he  apjdied  to  Jerome  for  a  reviaioii 
of  the  current  I^tm  Yeraion  of  the  N.  T.  by  tba 
help  of  the  Greek  original.  Jerome  waa  fully  sensi- 
ble of  the  prejudices  which  such  a  work  would  ex- 
cite among  those  **  who  thought  that  ignorance 
was  holiness  "  {Ep  ad  Marc,  xzvii.),  but  the  need 
of  it  wss  urgent  **  There  were,"  he  says,  **  almost 
as  many  forms  of  text  as  copies  "  ("  tot  sunt  ez- 
emplaria  pene  quot  codices,"  Prttf.  in  Em.).  Mis* 
takes  hsd  been  introduced  **  by  false  transcription, 
by  clumsy  corrections,  and  by  careless  interpola- 
tion *'  {id  ),  and  in  the  confusion  which  had  ensued 
the  one  remedy  was  to  go  back  to  the  original 
source  (Grseca  Veritas,  Gneca  origo).  The  Gospels 
hud  naturally  suffered  most  Thoughtless  scribes 
inserted  additional  details  in  the  narrative  from  the 
parallels,  and  changed  the  forms  of  expression  to 
those  with  which  they  had  been  originally  famil> 
iarized  {id,),  Jerome  therefore  applied  himself  to 
these  first  ("  h«o  prosens  prafistiuncub  polUcetor 
quatuor  tantuni  Evaugelia  *').  But  his  aim  was  to 
reriae  the  Old  Latin,  and  not  to  make  a  new  ver- 
sion. When  Augustine  expressed  to  him  his  grat- 
itude for  ^  his  tranalation  of  the  (jospel "  {Ep,  dv. 
6,  "  non  parvas  Deo  gntiss  agimus  de  opere  too 
quo  Evangelium  ex  Greeco  interpretatus  es"),  he 
tacitly  corrected  him  by  subatituUng  for  this 
phrase  «•  the  correction  of  the  N.  T."  {Ep.  cxii.  20, 
*<  Si  me,  ut  dicis,  in  N.  T.  emendaUone  susdpis 
....").  For  this  purpose  he  collated  early 
Greek  MSS.,  and  preser\-ed  the  current  rendering 
wherever  the  sense  was  not  iigured  by  it  ('*  .  .  .  • 
Evangelia  ....  codieum  Grsecorum  emendate 
ooUatione  sed  veterum.  Qjam  ne  niuitum  a  lectionis 
Latime  consuetudine  discreparent,  ita  calamo  tem- 
peravimus  (a/I  imperavimus)  ut  his  tantum  quss 
sensum  viddiantur  mutare,  oorrectis,  reliqua  manera 
pateremur  ut  fuerant; "  Pr^f.  ad  Dam*),  Tet 
although  he  proposed  to  himselif  this  limited  objecti 
the  various  forms  of  corruption  which  had  been  in- 
troduced were,  as  he  describes,  so  numerous  that 
the  difftrenoe  of  the  Old  and  Revised  (Hieronymian) 
text  is  throughout  clear  and  striking,  llius  in 
Matt.  T.  we  have  the  following  variatioos:  — • 


Tttua  jMtina.^ 
7  Ipsls  miserMtur  Dnu. 

11  dixsdnt  .... 

.  proptiriiMttfia«i. 

12  ants  Tos  putru  eantm 

(Luke  Ti.  28). 


TiUgmta  noom  pSimou,), 

7  Ipsi  muMneonfii 
Btqiuntw, 

11  dixerint  .  . 

entte. 
—  propternss. 

12  anfesTss. 


PaodM^tss  novs»  trensIaUooIs,  ad  onnm  Tetosto 
hUionis,  qoem  de  Soma  attoiemt,  Ipse  supera^ungersl 
.  .  .  .  "  {Hist.  Abbot.  Wirtmuth.  ct  Qirmnu.  QwoM 
by  Hody,  A>  T^nct.  p.  409). 

!n  giving  the  rsadlnffi  of  Tetm  I^tina  »<ks  wiMm 


MQO 


FcfMf 

17  BOH  Ttnl  mArmn  Itgtm 

— t  propk§lm$. 
IS  flaat :  eotom  d  term 
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Don  vml  Ml' 


Um  mta  mom  prmUr- 


17 
18 


92  flrstritoo. 

36  w  In  tI»  oiiiii  M  (Mid 

OftSD). 

89  tnittatur  In  gtb«nauti. 
87  quod  antem  4m  o^im- 

danlimM. 
41  «l  alia  duo. 
48  odio  kabebit, 
44  twtnt  btnaflMdto. 


Of  tbcM  variationt  tiMae  in  ten.  17,  44,  an  only 
partiallj  supported  bj  tb«  old  copies,  but  they 
Illustrate  the  eharscter  of  the  interpolations  from 
which  the  test  suflered.  In  St  John,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  variations  are  len  frequent.  The  6th 
chapter  oontaiot  only  the  following:  — 


S  fratri  sao  sim  eama. 
28  M  earn  iflo  In  Ink 

M  mt  in  fnhennam. 
87  quod  auttm  amphtis, 

a  mdkm  alia  duo. 
«  etfiM. 

M  v«stros,^lAfiiWiet<«fai 
muUedietut    ««6if    «t 


Vylgalmmttm 


%  ssqnebator  oaKm. 
U  (Tolabant) 
88  (qufem         beoedlzevat 
DomlDus  (am  aUter) ). 
88  luse  «Bt  enim. 
88  (Pacrlsmel). 

68  (maodoeare). 

66  (a  patra). 

67  ex  boo  trgo. 


2  •!  ssqnebatur. 

21  (Tolnemnt). 

28  (grattM  afante  Domi- 
no). 

89  h«o  est  mmUm, 

89  (Patris  DMl  qtU  mitit 
me). 

68  (ad  mandoeandom). 

66  (a  patn  nuo). 

67  ez  boo. 


16.  Some  of  the  changes  which  Jerome  Intro- 
duoed  were,  as  will  be  seen,  made  purely  on  lin- 
guistic grounds,  but  it  Is  Impossible  to  ascertain  on 
what  principle  he  proceeded  in  this  respect  (eomp. 
§  86).  Others  involved  questions  of  interpretation 
(Matt  vi.  11,  mipenubttaniialu  for  4wio6a-ios)- 
But  the  greater  number  consisted  in  the  removal 
of  the  interpolations  by  which  the  synoptic  Gospels 
especially  were  disfigured.  These  interpolations, 
unless  his  description  is  very  much  exaggerated, 
must  have  been  frr  more  numerous  than  are  found 
in  existing  copies;  bui  examples  still  occur  which 
show  ^e  important  service  which  he  rendered  to 
the  Church  by  cheeking  the  perpetuation  of  apoc- 
lyphal  gloeses:  Matt  iU.  8,  16  (v.  12);  (ix.  21); 
ex.  28;  (xxlv.  86);  Mark  i.  8,  7,  8;  Iv.  19; 
ivi.  4;  Luke  (v.  10);  viii.  48;  U.  43,  60;  zi. 
36;  zii.  38;  xziii.  48;  John  vi.  66.  As  a  cheek 
upon  further  interpolation  he  inserted  in  his  text 
.he  notation  of  the  Easebian  Canons  [New  Tbb- 
FAMKNT,  §  21] ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he 
Included  in  his  revision  the  &mous  pericope^  John 
vii.  63-viiL  11,  which  is  not  included  In  thai 
■palysis. 

17.  Tbe  prefrce  to  Damasus  speaks  only  of  a 
ivisluu  of  the  Gospels,  and  a  questk>n  has  been 

mised  whether  Jerome  really  revised  the  remaining 
books  of  the  X.  T.  Augustine  (a.  d.  403)  speaks 
unly  of  '« the  Gospel  **  (/^.jp.  civ.  6,  quoted  above), 
%i\l  there  is  no  preface  to  any  other  books,  such  sa 
«s  elsewhere  found  before  all  Jerome's  \'«cBions  or 
fditioo«.  But  the  omission  is  probably  due  to  the 
sompantiveiy  pure  state  in  which  the  text  of  the 
rest  of  the  N.  T.  was  preserved.  Damasus  had 
.guested  {Pnrf.  ad  /Mm.)  a  revisMM  of  the  whole, 

^  throognottt  eonflned  himsslf  to  those  which  are 
uppcrtad  by  a  eombinalion  ol  authoritlas,  avoiding 
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■ad  when  JenNoe  had  freed  tlie  more  Invifioaa  lai 
diffienlt  partof  his  wotk  there  ia  no  rsaeoii  totliiBk 
thai  he  would  shrink  from  the  onnipletinn  of  it 
In  aecordance  with  this  viow  he  enumerates  (▲.  d. 
898)  among  his  works  «<tho  rssloretkm  of  the 
(Latin  Yenkm  of  the)  N.  T.  to  hannony  with  the 
original  Greek.**  (A>.  ncf  IsicM.lxxi.  6:  ««N.T. 
GrvcsB  reddidi  auetoritati,  ui  enim  Vetemm  li- 
broram  fides  do  Uebnels  voluminilns  cxaminanda 
est,  Ita  novorum  GnecsB  (  ?)  scnnoois  nonnam  dend- 
erat"  Dt  Fir.  IIL  exxxv.:  "N.  T.  Gnees  fidd 
reddidi  Vetos  JuxU  Hebraicam  tianstulL**)  It 
is  yet  more  directly  conclusive  as  to  the  fi^t  of  this 
reirisioo,  thai  in  writing  to  MareeOa  (dr.  a.  d.  88^> 
on  the  chaiges  whkh  had  been  bnmght  against 
him  for  **  introducing  changes  in  the  Gospels,**  he 
quotes  three  psssagre  from  the  Epistlea  in  whleh 
he  asserts  the  superiority  of  the  present  Tolgals 
reading  to  that  of  the  Old  IaUu  (Rom.  zU.  11, 
Dommo  sen'ientes,  for  tempori  servientes;  1  Hm. 
V.  19,  add.  nisi  sub  duobiis  aut  tribos  testibos; 
1  Tim.  t  16,  JidtHt  sermo,  ior  AmwutnuM  scnno). 
An  examination  of  the  Vulgate  text,  wiUi  tlks 
quotattons  of  anie-Hieronymian  fiithen  and  the 
imperfect  evidence  of  MSS.,  is  itself  ■ofiScicni  te 
establish  the  reality  and  charseler  of  the  nviakn 
lilts  will  be  apparent  from  a  ooUatioo  of  m  few 
chapien  taken  from  several  of  tlie  later  books  of 
the  N.  T.;  but  it  will  also  be  obvMMW  that  the 
revision  was  hasty  and  impeifoct;  and  in  later 
times  the  line  between  the  Uieronymlan  and  Old 
texts  became  very  indistinct  OM 
in  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  and  on  tiie  othi 
MS.  represents  a  pure  African  text  of  tiie  Aets  sad 
Kpistles. 

AcnL4-26. 
Vtrno  r«<iM.a 

4  rym  amtmtarUur 
illU  ....  quodaa- 
dlsttsame. 
tingtmiMu 
at  iUi  oeursufantis. 
1  atUU  n^omdttu  dixit 
8  tupervemeMt  8.  EL 
10  intsndersnt  Comp.  UL 
(4).  12;  vi.Uix.4; 
(xlU.  9). 
18  ascendemnt    in 

riora. 
—  $raHt  ka&itmttta. 
14  peneverantsSMfUMiisi 

oraHotUm 
18  HieigUuradqmuMt, 
21  qui  coMMiMnifil 
own  vliis. 

Oonp.  zvIL  89. 


6 
6 


18  m 

emnt 


14  . 

anuii 
18  Etku^»Hd0m 
SI  vifisfol 


86  ttf 


16 

17 

18  atmimatcr, 

22  tupentUiotot 

28  peramkidant. 

^  etdiantf  vestras. 

2B  ex  uno  $am^[umt. 


Hon.  i.  18-18. 


18  NoH  antem  arbUror. 
16  qoodlnmeeslpnMnplaf 


18  ii«toai 

16  quod  In  sss 


the  pcoulhurlClss  of  single  MSB.,  and  (ft 
riofle  femily. 


«  Sea  note  ft,  ». 
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1  OoB.  z.  4-S9. 

VmH9  ftttu, 
4  Mfoutl  m  (MqtMDti 

q),(CBrf.  ilHT.  f>.« 
•  iBflgmai. 
7  UMflmm    cnllorti    (g 

oofT.)  flflUuniir* 
is  p«tat  ^  corr.). 
k&  ■kut  pndtntm,  Tobte 

dieo. 
W  qvem  (f,  g). 
—  cceimnnkatto  (alt)  (f; 

f)- 

(ff). 


1^. 


6  In  flgOTk  rn.  <f ). 

7  Mok>lAtnB(ldolalrM,f). 
flllitiimlnl  (0. 

12  •ztotfanftt  (f). 
16  Qt  (stent,  ^  g)  prudantJ- 
bos  loqnor  (dloo,  t,  g). 
16euL 
—  pMJidpntlow 

21  pwtteliMi  MMb 
29  («li«m) ;  aUn  (f). 


2  Cos.  UL  11-18. 


(fMorf  g  «nr.)  noa 
metatm  (g  oorr.). 
18  ^  (a  g)  gloria  m  g ton- 
om  (g). 


14  lion  fMMlafiMi  (0 

18  a    daritau    in    Umi- 
taUm, 


Oal.  UL  14-26. 

14  brntiiftiMum  (g).  14  poUieitaiiotum  (f). 

15  vrt>aimybct<(«rifaf,g). 
i««l«m,/l(<e(g). 


16  tptmit  (f). 

26  iU  ii6t  vtnitJUUs  ((). 


2iiiwm<g). 

•  com  .  • .     ccmtimmi, 

12  dOMCMVM  (g). 
IB  toUdwa  (trndebatm,  g). 
tfogn*. 


d0 


Pni..M.2-8Q. 

2  itf  ijwnm  (f ). 


«n(g). 


0  onnk 


(fV 


12  eariuipri  (f  V 
26  nuMrKi(f). 
28  /utinantius  wgo  iJUt. 
ijf  Of  ti/ut,  auttm,  g). 
80  <ro^«u  ontmom 


1  Tte.  lii.  1-12. 


1  Hmmmms  (g  oorr.). 

2  dociMcm  (g). 

4  iMlimNiH  tn  otetfirfo. 
8 


]2>Bm9  6«m  wiginiM  (g 

r.). 


1  >ltfc«{«  (f ). 

2  doaonm  (f ). 

4  hnb«Qt«iDniM<(Of(f,g). 

8  ttirpt  liKrwm  MeUuUet 

(f )  (fttrrtf.  «.  g). 

12  qmJItM  ««M  Amm 

(f) 


(S.)  7%e  Retfitim  of  the  0.  T.Jivm  the  LXX. 
—  18.  Abont  the  nma  time  (dr.  a.  d.  888)  at 
wfaieh  be  waa  engaged  on  the  reriilon  of  the  N.  T., 
Jercmie  undertook  also  a  fint  revision  of  the  Pnl- 
ier.  This  he  made  bj  the  help  of  the  Greeic,  but 
the  worii  was  not  rery  complete  or  enreful,  and  tbtf 
words  in  which  he  describes  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
txtcnded  witbont  injustice  to  the  revision  of  the 
later  books  of  the  N.  T.:  **Psalterium  Roma 

.  .  .  emendaram  et  Jnzta  LXX.  bitcrpretes,  licet 
cnrsMi  magna  iUud  ex  parte  eorreseram  **  {Prtef, 
m  Lib.  Ps.).  This  revision  obtained  the  uAme  of 
the  Boman  Psalter,  probably  becanse  it  was  made 
fN*  the  ose  of  the  Roman  Church  at  the  request 
of  DuDasiu,  where  it  was  retained  till  the  pontiA- 
late  of  Fins  Y.  (a.  d.  1666),  who  introduoed  the 
jeUiean  Plnhcr  generaUj,  though  the  Bomno 
^■Iter  was  sUll  retained  in  three  Italian  ehurehes 
.Hodj,  p.  dSJff  **  in  una  Romn  Krrftcona  ecdesin. 
It  eitn  nrbem  in  MetManend  et  in  ecclesia  B. 
Hard,  Vcnetiis'*).  In  a  short  time  ««thf  old 
■ler  pnvailed  orer  the  new  correctloni'*  and  at 

•  The  lAtta  leadiagB  of  CM.  Am§.  have  been  added, 
IS  eflnlng  an  tateraetSi^  ssaaiple  of  tbo  admlxCun 
if  a*w  old  inadiags  with  the  rtrtod  tost.  I^«wo 
•f  Cbd.  Strtn  (g)  dUhr,  as  will  bo  ssen,  T017  wMoly 


thenrvpent  request^of  Paula  and  Eustochiom  .)eronM 
commenced  a  new  and  more  thorough  revwioo 
{GaUican  Ptelter).^  The  exact  date  at  which  thin 
was  made  is  not  known,  but  it  may  be  fixed  with 
great  probability  very  shortly  after  a.  d.  887,  whec 
he  retired  to  Bethlehem,  and  certainly  before  391, 
when  he  had  begim  his  new  translations  from  the 
Hebrew.  In  the  new  revision  Jerome  attempted 
to  represent  as  iar  as  possible,  by  the  help  of  the 
Greek  Yenions,  the  real  reading  of  the  Hebiew. 
With  this  view  he  adopted  the  notation  of  Origen 
[SKPruAGiNT;  compare  Ptvf.  in  Gen,,  etc],  and 
thus  indicated  all  the  additions  and  omissions  of 
the  LXX.  text  reproduced  in  the  Latin.  The 
additkms  were  marked  by  ao  obelus  (•»-)$  thi 
omissions,  which  he  supplied,  by  an  asterisk  (^  )» 
The  omitted  passsf^  he  snpplied  by  a  version  of 
the  Greek  of  Theodotion,  and  not  directly  flnom  the 
Hebrew  (*«  unnsquisque  .  .  .  ubicunque  videril 
▼Irgulam  pnecedentem  ( ••> )  ab  ea  usque  ad  duo 
puncta  (ff  )  qua  Impreasimus,  sciat  hi  LXX. 
ittterpretibas  plus  haberi.  Ubi  autem  stella  (  *  ) 
similitudinem  penpexerit,  de  Hebrseia  voluminlbus 
additum  noverit,  aequo  usque  ad  duo  puncta, /iKBta 
TheudotioniM  dumlaxfit  edtttontm^  qui  nmpUdkU$ 
termome  a  LXX.  interprttibm  nun  diacordcU^ 
Praf.  ad  P%. ;  compare  Prviff.  tn  J06,  ParoBp^ 
lAbr,  Sohm.  Juxfa  LXX.  Jntt,  Ep.  evi.  ad  8tm. 
et  FreL)n  This  new  edition  soon  obtained  a  wide 
popularity.  Gregory  of  Toun  Is  said  to  have 
Introdnced  it  ttom  Rome  into  the  public  services  in 
France,  and  from  this  it  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Gattionn  Psalter.  The  comparison  of  one  or  two 
passages  will  show  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
corrections  which  Jerome  introduced  into  tbli 
second  work,  as  compared  with  the  Roman  Fhalter. 
(See  Table  D,  on  next  page.) 

How  fiu*  be  thought  change  really  necessary 
will  appear  ftvm  a  comparison  of  a  few  verses 
of  his  translation  from  the  Hebrew  with  the  earlier 
revised  Septuagintal  translations.    (See  Table  K.) 

Numerous  M8S.  remain  which  contain  the  liitin 
Psalter  In  two  or  more  forms.  Thus  BibL  BodL 
Laud.  36  (Ssc.  z.?)  contains  a  triple  Psalter, 
GaUican,  Roman,  and  Hebrew:  Cutt.  6\  C.  Oxen. 
xii.  (Sec.  zv.)  Gallican,  Roman,  Hebrew:  Jd.  z. 
(Siec.  xiv.)  Gallican,  Hebrew,  Hebr.  text  with 
interlinear  i^tin:  Brit  Hue.  Harl.  684,  a  double 
Psalter,  Gallican  and  Hebrew:  BriL  Mm.  Arond. 
166  (SsBC.  zi.)  a  Roman  Psalter  with  Gallicaa 
corrections:  CnO.  88.  Trin.  Cambr.,  R.  17, 1, 
a  triple  Psalter,  Hebrew,  Gallican,  Roman  (Ssm. 
zii«):  Id.  R.  8,  6,  a  triple  Psalter,  the  Hebrew 
text,  with  a  peculiar  interlinear  LaUn  YenioQ, 
Jerome's  Hebrew,  Gallican.  An  example  of  the 
nnrevised  LAtin,  which,  indeed,  is  not  very  satb- 
faetorily  distinguished  from  the  Roman,  is  fbimd 
vith  an  Anglo-Saxon  interlinear  version,  Uni», 
Ulfr.  Cambr.  Ff.  L  28  (S«c  zi.).  H.  Stephcm 
publlsbed  a  ^  Qfi»nev9>Um  Pealierimn^  GalH" 
cum^  Bhomakmn,  ffebraiemm,  Vetm,  ConeiUatitm. 
.  .  .  .  Paris,  1618,'*  but  he  does  not  mention  the 
MSS.  from  which  he  derived  his  texts. 

''0.  From  the  second  (GaOiean)  nrlsioB  of  the 
Paalms  Jerome  appean  to  hare  proceeded  to  a 
rerislon  of  the  other  books  of  the  O.  T.,  restoring 


&  In  one  i4aoo  Jerome  seems  to  faielndo 
rovWons  tai  ons  worii:    <*Psaltorinm  . 
SBttdatlaslniam  Juxta  LXX.  Intorprotss  noef  re  laboie 
uadvB  Homa  enselplt''  .  .  .     (4)m(.  nrfe.  Ai|^  E 
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0,  C,  aad  ff,  tlw 
MSB.,  to  that  Um 
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(ikkM  Ikofe  ^CMtiuMj^  and  flatetlir^  tpxii,  withoni  aay  li 
eanoot  l»  ngarded  ai  mon  thaa  appioziflmtaly *^ 


ftent  LaHnm, 


(WWgnotf) 


(Utifrfin.) 


ntUim    nOMUflMlfl. 

Qaooiain  tidebo  ooBloa,  opn»  dlgitonm  to- 

onmi  * 
lanam  et  stellM  tiOMM  ta  ftrndastl. 
Qnld  wt  homo,  gnotf  mimor  «■  ^ns? 
aut  flUm  homiDlii,  fiMmAun  TWtaa  •am  t 
Himtuti  warn  paulo  miDoa  ab  aafalia ; 
gloria  ai  hODort  eoronaati  orai : 


tltiiiatl  oQiD  nipfr  opcia 


iimm  til- 


Aoft. 
Qoooiam  Tidebo  eodot*  taoa^' 

nun  taoroBi; 
Imain  at  gtallaa  qa»  f  tn  ^  ftiii<1aaH 
Quid  «at  hooHS  91CMI  menor  «i  ^oa  T 
ant  fllina  homloli ,  qmmimm  vMlaa  m 
Mimmlati  vam  paaJo  mfnna  ab 
gloria  at  hooora 
t  at "  conatf  taMI 


Ps.mlz.l-i. 


•npaatari  ItanlnQB  t 

at  Tttpt^t  m« ; 
al  axaadlrit  drpntmiiamtm  mmm.  \ 
•t  adiudt  ma  da  laen  mlaeriiB| 
at  da  Into  taels. 

Xt  itatnit  rapar  patram  pad«  maoi } 
at  dlrtxlt  graHQi  meos. 
St  immlsit  tn  oi  meum  oantictim  nornm 

kymnum  Deo  noatn). 


at  mteittiit  miki; 
at  tez^'aodlrit  pners 
at  admit  me  da  lacii  mSaMta^ 
tat  ''da  Into  toda. 
Bt  itatoit  eoper  petzam 
tef  '  dtrszit  gzanui 
Bt  Immirit  In  Oi  manm 
Deonoatro. 


P&  iTi.  (kT.)  a-11  (Acn  ti.  85-S8). 


ProvMabam   Dommum  In  conapaetn   mao 

■emperi 
quo&lam  a  deitrie  eat  mlhl,  na  commoftar. 
Propter  boo  deketatwn  ret  eor  menu, 
at  azinltaTlt  liogna  nraa : 
toanpar  at  oaro  nraa  raqnieaeet  In  ipa. 
Qnonlam  non  dareUoqnea  animam  maam  la 

i^fkmo  (-nm) ; 
nae  dabii  Sauotnm  tnwn  Tideta  ootrnptlo- 


Notaa  mibl  ftdati  riaa  rit* : 
adbnptobla  ma  tetitla  onm  mltn  too : 
ilaiimtatitmit  In  daztm  tna,  naqne  In 


Proridebam   DonthttuH  In 


<IQ0D]aai  a  daztrte  eat  mlU, 
Propter  hoe  lauumn  aat  oor 
at  azsnltarit  Ungaa 
t  Inanpar  ^^t  earo  nraa 
Qnoniaa  non  daraUaqnaa 


fat 


Notu  mlhl  feditl  riaa 
adimpkUa  ma  tettda  e 
In 


"U 


TABLE  B. 
Pa.  ntilL  (zzziT.)  19-16  a  Pn-  ^  10-19). 


FafitfLafiiM. 
Qirii  aal  homo  qid  vnlt  ritain, 
ti  cM|Mf  Tidan  dl«a  bonot  T 
Cokibe  lingnam  tnam  a  malo : 
4t  labia  tna  na  loqnantor  dolnm. 
Devertt  a  malo  et  Am  bonnm : 
Inquire  pacem  et  Mquen 
Oenll  Domini  rapar  Jnatoa 
at  anrea  ^ne  ad  preeee 
Toltne  Domini  tnper  ftkolentea  mala. 


Vuifiuu, 
Qnia  aat  homo  qnl  mlt  ritami 
diligit  diet  ridere  bonoa? 
Ptokibe  Ungnam  tnam  a  malo : 
at  labia  ton  na  loqnaotur  dolnm. 
Diverts  a  malo  at  Ibe  bonnm : 
Inqnlxa  paoem,  at  perugnen 
Oenll  Domini  enpar  Jnetoa 
at  anrea  qfna  m  preoea  aomm 
Tnltna  auum  Domini  anpar 
tea  mala. 


Qnii  aat  etr  qui  valit  Htua 
dUigtna  dlei  Tidere  boooa? 
Outodi  Ungnam  tnam  a  malo, 
at  labia  tna  ne  loqnaatnr  dolSM. 
ificMb  a  malo  at 
71MW  paoem  at 
OonllDomlDi 
at  anna  ^na  otf 
Tnltna  Dondni  anpar 


Ps.  zzziz.  (zl.)  6-8  (Hbb.  z.  5-^10). 


taerifldnm  at  oblatkmon  nolniati : 
antem  parftcliU  mlhl. 

etfam  pio  dtiitto  boa 
poatnlaatl. 
ftaiadixi;  Beoatanlo 
In  aaflta  Ifbri  aeriptnm  aal  de  na 


Baoriflefum  at  oblatlonen  noInlatl 
aniaa  antem  perfbdatl  mlhL 
Holoeanatnm  at  pro  pmetOo 

poatnlaatl: 
Tanodbd:  leeatinio. 
In  eaplta  Ubri  Mriptnm  aal  de  na, 

uXJ^unm  tolnnlatem  loam. 

Pi.  zviiL  (ziz.)  6  (Box.  z.  18). 
In  OBmam  tomm  aadiit  eonna  m^ 


fiefiRMcl  oMaKena 
watmj^ditti  mOiL 
nffir  niwtiHn  at  pro 

ptntttm 
Tonadizl:  Beoa 
In  votmnUu  ttbri 

OK  BoerHn  ataEHOBs  isee. 


al  tti/oM  acMa  tune 


In 
atln>fn 


tm  rrbb 
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lO,  b J  the  help  of  the  Gieek,  to  »  geiMfml  ooih 
Iniitj  with  the  Hebrew.    In  the  pre&ee  to  the 
of  Job,  be  notices  the  opposition  wfaieh  be 
met  with,  end  eontrsBts  indignantly  his  own 
with   the  more  mechanical  occupations  of 
which  eseited  no  reproaches  ("  Si  aut  fisoel- 
bm  JoDoo  texerem  ant  palmamra  IbUa  compUcarem 
.  .  .  .  nnliiis  morderet,  nemo  reprehenderat.   Nunc 
■atem  ....  eonector  ntiorum  fiilsariusTooor**). 
Stmihr  eoroplaiuts,  tmt  Jess  strongly  expressed, 
ooew  in  the  prefaoe  to  the  books  of  Chronicles,  in 
which  he  had  recourse  to  the  Hebrew  as  well  as  lo 
the   Greek,  in   order  to  correct  the  inoomerable 
in  the  names  by  which  both  texts  were  de- 
In  the  prefiMse  to  the  three  booln  of  Solo» 
(Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles)  he  notices 
BO  attacks,  but  excuses  himself  for  neglecting  to 
revise  Eoekeiasticns  and  Wisdom,  on  Uie  ground 
that  "he  wished  only  to  amend   the  Canonical 
Scriptures  **  (**  tantummodo  Oaoonicas  Scriptures 
vobis  emendare  desiderans  ").     No  other  prefaces 
lemam,  and  the  rerised  texts  of  the  Psalter  and 
Job  hare  akme  been  preser^-ed;  but  there  is  no 
msBOB  to  doubt  that  Jerome  carried  out  his  design 
ef  revising  all  the  "  Canonical  Scriptures  "  (oomp. 
Ep.  cxiL  ad  AugwfU   (cir.  a.  d.  404),  *«  Quod  au- 
lan  in  aliia  qusris  epistolis:  cor  prior  mea  in  Ur- 
hrit  Canonieis  interpretatio  asteriscos  habeat  et 
Tin^ulaa  pnenotatas  ....").     He  speaks  of  this 
work  as  a  whole  in  several  phees  (e.  g.  ado.  Ruf. 
IL  34,  "Egone  contn  LXX.  interpretes  aliquid 
sam  loeuttts,  quoo  ante  annos  •  plurimos  diligentis- 
nme  emendatos  mese  linguss  stodiosis  dedi  ...?** 
Comp.  Id.  iii.  25;  Ep.  hax.  ad  Lucin.,  **  Septna- 
ginta  interpretum  editionem  et  te  habere  non  du- 
bito,  et  ante  annos  plurimos  (he  u  writing  a.  d. 
898)  dQigentissime  emendatam  studiosis  tradidi  *'), 
snd  distinctly  represents  it  as  a  Latin  Yorsion  of 
Origcn*s  Heaapkr  text  (A)?,  cvi.  aJ  Svn,  et  FrtUj 
*■  Ek  autem  que  habeturin  'E^awAels  et  quam  non 
fertimne"),  if,  indeed,  the  reference  is  not  to  be 
seofined  to  the  Psalter,  which  was  the  immediate 
Ril^i  of  discussion.     But  thotigh  it  seems  certain 
Ihat  the  revision  was  mode,  there  is  very  great  dif- 
fcnlty  in  tracing  its  history,  and  it  is  remarluible 
that  no  allusion  to  the  revision  occun  in  the  pref> 
aee  to  the  new  transhitaon  of  the   Pentateuch, 
Jeahoa  (Judges,  Ruth),  Kings,  the  Prophets,  in 
which  Jerome  tooches  more  or  less  plainly  on  the 
diffieultiee  of  Ms  task,  while  he  does  refer  to  his 
former  labon  on  Job,  the  Psalter,  and  the  books  of 
Sokmion  in  the  parallel  prefaces  to  those  books,  and 
abo  in  his  Apology  against  Ruflnus  (ii.  37.  39,  30, 
81).     It  has,   indeed,   been    suppoMd    (Valkrsi, 
Fntf,  m  ffier.  x.)  that  these  six  books  only  were 
imblished  by  Jerome  himself.     The  remainder  may 
hare  lieen  put  into  einulation  snrrepUtiously.    But 
this  supposition  is  not  without  difficulties.     Au- 
gustine, writing  to  Jerome  (oir.  a.  d.  405),  ear- 
nestly begs  for  a  copy  of  the  revision  from  the 
LXX.,  of  the  pubUcatkm  of  whieh  he  was  then 
dniy  hAely  aware  {Ep,  xevL  84,  »Deinde  nobis 
nJttaa,  dbseero,  intcrpretationam  toam  de  Septoa- 
ginta,  gunm  te  tdidiau  nueUkam;  "  com**.  §  84). 
It  does  not  eppear  whether  the  request  was  granted 
or  not,  but  at  a  much  later  period  \(At,  A.  p.  416) 
Jerome  Myi  that  he  cannot  ftmish  him  with  ^  a 
•opy  of  the  LXX.  (i.  e.  the  Latin  version  of  It) 
^nisbed  with  acteriiks  and  obeli,  as  he  had  lost 
iie  eUef  part  of  his  fiormer  labor  by  some  person*s 

•  k  fosstff  ■  has  been  nised  whether  fiaalel  wss 
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tnaehery  "  {Ep,  exxxiv.,  ^  Plenque  prioris  laborls 
fraude  ctgusdam  amisimus  **).  However  this  may 
have  been,  Jerome  could  not  hare  spent  more  tbao 
four  ( yt  five)  yeare  on  the  work,  and  that  too  in  the 
midst  of  other  labors,  fbr  in  491  he  was  already  en* 
gaged  on  the  renions  from  the  Hebrew  which  oon* 
stitute  his  great  claim  on  the  lasting  gratitude  ol 
the  Church. 

(8.)  Tkt  TramiatUm  of  the  0,  T.  from  the 
Hdn-tw.  —  30.  Jerome  commenced  tho  study  of 
Hebrew  when  he  was  already  advanced  in  middle 
life  (cir.  ▲.  D.  874),  thinking  that  the  difficulties 
of  the  hmgoage,  as  he  qoainUy  paints  them,  would 
serve  to  subdue  tbe  temptations  of  passion  to  whick 
he  was  expoeed  ^E^.  exxv.  §  13;  comp.  Pfxtf,  im 
Dan,).  From  this  time  he  continued  the  study 
with  unabated  zeal,  and  availed  himself  d  evsij 
help  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  language.  Hli 
first  teacher  bad  been  a  Jewish  convert;  but  after- 
wards he  did  not  scruple  to  seek  the  instruetlon  of 
Jews,  whose  servioes  be  secured  with  great  difficulty 
and  expense.  This  excessire  seal  (as  it  seemed, 
exposed  him  to  the  misrepresentations  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  Rufinus  indulges  in  a  silly  pun  on  the 
name  of  one  of  his  teachers,  with  the  intention  of 
showing  that  his  work  was  not  *<  supported  by  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  but  only  of  a  second  Ba- 
rebbas"  (Ruf.  ApoL  ii.  13:  Hieron.  ApoL  L  18; 
oomp.  Ep.  Ixxxiv.  }  3,  and  Pitxf.  in  ParaL).  Je- 
rome, however,  was  not  deterred  by  opposition  ttam 
pursuing  his  object,  and  it  were  only  to  be  wished 
that  he  had  surpassed  his  critics  as  much  in  geo- 
erous  courtesy  as  he  did  in  honest  labor.  He  soon 
turned  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  to  use.  In  some 
of  his  earliest  eritiod  letters  be  examines  the  fmve 
of  Hebrew  words  {Epp.  xviii.,  xx.,  A.  D.  381,  883); 
and  in  A.  D.  384,  be  had  been  engaged  for  soma 
time  in  comparing  the  vereion  of  Aquila  with  He^ 
brew  MSS.  {Ep.  xxxii.  §  1),  which  a  Jew  had  sue- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  for  him  from  the  synagogue 
{Ep.  xxxvi.  §  1).  After  retiring  to  Bethlehem,  he 
appeare  to  have  devoted  himself  with  renewed  ar- 
dor to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  he  published  sev- 
eral works  on  the  sul^ject  (cir.  a.  d.  389 ;  QuaA 
fhbr.  in  6*en.  etc).  These  enays  served  as  a  pre- 
lude to  his  New  Venion,  which  he  now  commenoed. 
This  \er8ion  was  not  undertaken  with  any  eoelesi- 
astical  sanction,  as  the  revision  of  the  Gospels  was, 
but  at  the  uigent  request  of  private  friends,  or 
fh>m  his  own  sense  of  the  imperious  necessity  of 
the  work.  Its  history  is  told  in  the  main  in  the 
prefaces  to  the  several  installments  which  were  sno- 
oessively  published.  The  Bttokt  of  Samnet  and 
Kinffi  were  Issued  fbrst,  and  to  these  he  prefixed 
the  famous  Pt'ologue  paleaHu,  addressed  to  Psnla 
and  Eustochium,  in  which  he  gi^-es  an  accoont  ol 
the  Hebrew  Canon.  It  is  impossible  to  detendm 
why  he  selected  theee  books  for  his  experiment,  for 
it  docs  not  appear  that  he  was  requested  byai» 
one  to  do  so.  The  work  itself  was  execuSed  win 
the  greatest  care.  Jerome  speaks  of  the  trensh- 
Uon  as  the  rssult  of  constant  revision  {ProL  GaL, 
**  Lege  ergo  primum  Samuel  et  Malarhim  meam: 
meum,  inquam,  meum.  (^idquid  enim  erebriiii 
vertendo  et  emendando  aollicitius  et  dididmuset 
tenemus  nostrum  est**).  At  the  time  when  this 
wss  published  (cir.  a.  p.  891,  893)  other  books 
seem  to  hare  been  already  transhtted  {ProL  GaL. 
(« omnibus  libris  quos  de  Hebneo  vertimna  **);  and 
in  898  the  sixteen  prophets*  were  in  elreulatiOB, 
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•nd  JoU  bad  latelj  been  pot  into  the  huide  of  big 
most  intimate  friends  (A/».  xlix.  <td  Pammaek,), 
Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  alreadj  in  392  he  had 
in  some  sense  completed  a  version  of  the  O.  T.  {De 
Ftr.  lU,  czzzT.,  *<  Vetus  Juxta  Hebraicum  tnns- 
tuli."  This  treatise  was  written  in  that  year);« 
but  many  books  were  not  completed  and  published 
till  some  jears  afterwards.  The  next  books  which 
he  put  hito  circulation,  yet  with  the  provision  that 
thej  shoukl  be  confined  to  friends  {Pntfi  m£er.)t 
were  Ezra  and  Kehemiah,  whidi  he  translated  at 
the  request  of  Dominica  and  Rogatianos,  who  had 
vargtd  him  to  the  task  for  three  years.  This  was 
probably  in  the  year  894  ( ^t^.  Hiervn,  zzi.  4),  (or 
In  the  pre&ce  he  alludes  to  his  intentioD  of  discuss- 
ing a  question  which  he  treats  in  Ep,  Ivii.,  written 
In  395  (/)e  cpUmo  Gen.  intirpret,).  In  the  prefiKse 
to  the  Chronicles  (addressed  to  Chromatins ),  he  al- 
ludes to  the  same  epistle  as  >*  lately  written,"  and 
these  books  may  therefore  be  set  down  to  that  year. 
The  three  books  of  Sokmion  foUowed  in  398,^  having 
been  **  the  work  of  three  days  *'  when  he  had  Just 
recovered  ih>m  a  severe  illness,  which  he  suflfered  in 
that  year  {Pixtf,  *<  Itaque  longa  ngrotatione  frsc- 
tus  .  .  .  .  tridui  opus  nomini  vestro  [Chromatio 
et  Heliodoro]  oonsecravi.**  Comp.  Ep.  Ixxiii.  10). 
llie  Odateuch  now  alone  remained  {Ep,  bud.  6, 
i.  e.  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  and  Es- 
ther, Prof,  in  Jo$.).  Of  this  the  Pentateuch  (in- 
poribed  to  Desiderius)  was  published  first,  but  it  is 
anoertaln  in  what  year.    The  preliue,  however,  is 
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not  quoted  in  the  Apology  against  Rafinns  (a.  b> 
400),  as  those  of  all  the  other  books  which  wen 
then  published,  and  it  may  therefore  be  set  down 
to  a  later  date  (Hody,  p.  867).    The  remaiidi^ 
books  were  completed  at  the  request  of  Eostoehium, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Paula,  a.  d.  404  {Pn^. 
m  Joi.).    Thus  the  whole  translation  was  spsead 
over  a  period  of  about  fourteen  years,  from  the  six- 
tieth to  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  Jat»me*s  tile.  Bat 
still  parts  of  it  were  flniabed  in  great  haste  (e.  y. 
the  books  of  Solomon).     A  nngle  day  was  soffl- 
cient  for  the  transktion  of  Tobit  (PrtBj:  m  Tab.); 
and  **  one  short  eflbrt  *'  (una  locubratinneala)  fcr 
the  transhition  of  Judith.     Tlins  there  ars  errors 
in  the  work  which  a.  more  careful  revision  miglit 
have  removed,  and  Jerome  himself  in  many  plMes 
gives  renderings  which  he  prefers  to  those  vdiieb  ba 
had  adopted,  and  admits  from  time  to  time  that  ha 
had  fisdlen  into  error  (Hody,  p.  362).     Yet  soeh 
defects  are  trifling  when  compared  with  what  he 
aooompUshed  sucoeasfully.    The  work  remained  te 
eight  centuries  the  bulwaric  of  western  CfarisUanafcy; 
and  as  a  monument  of  ancient  linguistie  power 
the  trsnslation  of  the  O.  T.  stands  unrivaled  and 
unique.     It  was  at  least  a  direct  rendering  d 
the  original,  and  not  the  venion  of  a  venioD. 
The  Sepritoagintal  tiadition  vrss  at  length  set  asida 
and  a  km  passages  will  show  the  extent  and  cnar- 
acter  of  the  diftraioes  by  which  the  new  tnnil^ 
tion  was  distinguished  from  the  Oid  LaUrn  wbUi 
it  superseded. 


TABLE  F. 


Tetut  LHtlna 
■t  tu  Bethlehem  domos  Sphxata 
nequaquam  minima  etnisuln  mOIibas  Judse : 
ex  te  mihi  sgradletur 
ut  sitin  pnneipem  Uraal, 
et  cgVBSsns  e|us  ab  Intllo^ 
tx  dJebut  SdBC«W. 


IIio.  T.  8  (Matt.  ii.  6). 

Vutgoin 
Et  tu  Bethlehem  Bphrata, 
panuhu  t»  In  millibos  Jodat 
ex  te  mlhl  egredfotur 
qui  ait  dofninator  in  Isrsely 
et  egrearas  fgns  ab  iaMo^ 
a  ditbut  gHtemitmtia, 


Vox  in  Rhama  audita 
Ismentatio  et  fletus  et 
Baebel  plorsotis  Alios  swoSi 
4t  nobtii  eonqmueen, 
quianon  sunt 


nzvltt.  (xxzi.)  15  (BCatt.  ii  18). 

Tox  in  aeelao  audita  est 
lamentatiools  luctos  el  fletoi, 
Baehel  plorantis  flllos  soos ; 
§1  noUntii  [noluit]  conaolaH 
snper  els  [s.  flllis  sols],  quia 


it.iz. 

Hoc  primwn  Mb*  velociurftu 
nglo  Zabalon,  terra  Neptallm} 
tt  fiKqm  qui  pacta  mm*  eatia 
trans  Jordanera  QaUlas»  geatiiuB. 
Populus  qui  amhulabat  In  tenehris 

vldlt  lucem  msgnam  t 
qpl  haUtatls  in  rsglone  et  uabim  nrartto 

lux  ortetur  vobis. 


1,  8  (Katt.  iv.  16, 16). 

Primo  tampon  attemata  aH 
tem  Kabolon  et  terra  NephthaH: 
at  noviaaimo  aggmvata  aat  via 
trans  Jordanem  GeIIIsbsb  ganttmn. 
Popnlns  qui  ambulabat  in 

Tldit  iooem  magnam ; 
liabttantlbus  In  reglone  umbns 

lux  crta  eat  eis. 


lets  psseoia  nostra  portal 
el  prs  neMf  iloCel. 


Is.  filL  4  (ICait.  viU.  17). 

lure  ianguana  nostras  Ipse  lolIC 
et  iMorvf  woifroe 


•s  Jcrsme  does  not  fnelude  him  among  the  prophets  In 
lbs  ^oL  Oal. ;  but  in  a  letter  writtsn  a.  n.  8M  {Ep. 
IHL  md  Ptna.)  he  places  him  distinctly  among  the  fbnr 
propheti.  The  prsfreii  to  Daniel  eontslns  no 
of  tioM :  it  appoars  only  that  the  translation 
eas  made  after  that  of  Toblt,  when  Jerome  was  not 
««t  femUlar  with  Cbaldse 


o  Sophronlos  {Dt  fir.  111.  exjpetv.)  had 
translatMl  Into  Orsek  Jereme'e  vesstoa  of  IJ 
and  Prophets. 

b  The  date  given  by  Body  (A.  »• 

(Ptt6) 
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tam  TMilit  tibl  jnitvi  •!  mItmbi' 
0l  aMendiot  rapar 


Asnilte  jofic,  flUa  Sloa, 

/vMfai  fiUa  J«naatatt. 

Bom  Atz  tana  Ttniet  tlU  Jutiu  •! 

IpM  pMqmr  ot  MDsndmi  raper 

€uinam  tt  mgm  pulhim  JUimn 


Splrlliw  Sonliil  supw 
ptoptar  quod  onsit 


Ilk  hi.  1,  2  (Ldkb  It.  IB,  19). 

BplrltaM  Domfad  (aL  odtf.  IM)  fopir  ib% 

flo  quod  anxeiit  Domlniis  mo : 

ad  amumeUmdwn  mantiuHi  wULt  mo, 

ttt  modorar  oootritla  oordo, 

ok  piadkarem  oopUTii  imdnlgmHaMf 

ot  eUauu  apertiontm : 

nk  jnadkarem  (oL  ot  ftimiiiieianm) 

Uam  Domliio 
ot  diom  Qltlooit  Doo  nootro: 
vt  oouolftior  omoM  litgontH. 


popvdo 
otlo. 


Hos.  iL  84  (BoK.  Iz.  S6). 

Kt  dicom  HOD  popnlo 
Popnlno  mono 
Btipoodkot: 
Dtna  mono  ot  to. 


to. 


JR  ortt  in  looo  ira  dMeCMii  $Bt  < 
ffiBB  poputai  mono  too  s 
Wttmkmitm  flM  Pal  ▼honHfc 


Hot.  L  10  (BoK.  iz.  26). 

m  orlt  In  looo  vbl cKMf«r  di: 
Non  popnlua  moos  too  : 

eU:  lUU  IM  ThOBtlf. 


o|0  InadtBHD  In  ftmduiionto  Bton  li^ldBm 
ot  qvl  owdidarit  dob  cot^/iutdttw* 


la.  zzviiL  16  (Bom.  z.  11). 

Booo  9go  mltlMB  In  ftrndomontli 
qid  oiodldoilt  nonykiHMl. 


•  • « 


Hot.  ziii.  U  (1  Gob.  zt.  55). 

Dtmorto 


tn  fHon  fiMi|  o  moiO| 
ifiorMf  Mcaii  flio,  biteno. 


Job  It.  15-21. 


It  ipliltui  In  ftfllon  mlhl  oouQiill| 
oopimnMlot 

Ol  nOB  OQpiOfl. 

laapozl,  ot  non  I 
Old  omam  tuihun  ol 
Q^donlm?    Mnnqidd  lionio 

dworlt, 
■at  Ob  oporilnHi  onto  lino  noenlniir  f 
S  oontsn  Mrroi  not  noo  ondlt) 
ot  odmrai  ongoloo  not  pioTUiu  qnld  lopovll* 
BOdteatao  ontam  domoo  tntaoa, 
do  qaibna  ot  noo  as  aodam  Into  aiuanif 

ot »  moaa  noqna  ad  Taaparaan  BItM  BOB  annt  $ 
ot  qnod  non  pooaant  alb!  Ipaia  anbraBlva  pailaiuiit. 
AflKTlt  oDimooa  ot  onMfimti 
tetarfonuti  qoio 


It  oum  aplrltua  mo  pnaaanta 
tohwruofimt  pill  oarala  mo» 
Btotit  qnldam,  otdw  non  agnt 
IdmiCo  ooimb  oowlla  maiay 
ot  TDoam  qnoal  oona  lanla  ondlfl. 
Nvnqnld  homo  IM 


ont  flwtora  too  puilor  orlt  vlr  f 

looo  qnl  aarrlnnt  ol  non  aont  atabOai : 

ot  In  ODfdla  fola  lopoilt  proTltotam. 

Qnonto  mafb  bl  qnl  babltaat  domoa 

qui  toRonnm  bobent  ftmdamontomy 

ooDaomontor  Taint » tinaof 

Ha  maao  naqna  ad  Toapoiam 

ot  quia  nnUna  intolUglt  In 

Onl  antam  loliqni  Iborint  anteontnr  as 

MaciootBri  ot  non  In  aapiantta. 


IT.  Trb  HmoBT  or  Jbbomb**  TkAmuL- 
fMv  TO  TBB  ImnDmov  or  PRDnniQ.— 21. 
Hm  aMeal  labon  of  Jarame  fpon  neelTed,  as  gneh 
libofi  alwayi  an  raeai«ed  by  the  nralkitiMie,  with 
a  load  outarjr  of  wpmah.  Ht  waa  aoeond  of 
diftafbing  the  repoae  of  the  Ghvrab,  and  ihaUng 
tha  foan&tioD9  of  lUth.  AeknowM^  orron,  at 
1m  eomphina,  fPon  looked  npon  aa  haDowed  by 
(AtcT.  <"  ^o6  U.):  end  few  bad  the 
eandor  to  acknowledge  the  impoftanee 
af  MaUqg  Ibr  the  puraat  pooaible  tezt  of  Holy 
Scriptme.  ETeo  Aoguatine  was  earrted  away  by 
tha  pofvlar  yntaHot,  and  endcBTond  to  dlaooor- 


age  Jerome  from  the  teak  of  a 
(fy,  ob.),  which  icemed  to  him  to  be 
and  dmoat  pnAme.  Jarane,  indeed,  did  little  to 
imooth  the  way  ibr  the  leeeption  of  Us  wofk. 
The  Tkdence  and  blttonem  of  Ua  language  it  mora 
like  that  of  the  rital  aoholan  of  the  16th  eentory 
than  of  a  Chriatlan  Father;  and  there  are  few 
more  touching  inatanoea  of  homiUty  than  that  of 
the  young  Augoatine  banding  bimaelf  in  entire 
I  Bubmiaeion  befne  the  oootemptoona  and  impatient 
reproof  of  the  Tetenm  eeholar  (^.  ezIL  »  /.). 
But  even  Anguatine  coakl  not  oTereome  the  fone 
of  eariy  habit    To  th»  laa»  he  remained  feithfel 
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to  th«  lUlio  text  which  he  had  ftnt  nied;  uid 
while  be  notioei  in  Us  RetraekfUcmu  wvenl  fiiulty 
vmdinga  which  be  bed  fonneriy  emhneed,  be  ■faowi 
DO  tendency  to  labetituto  generallj  the  New  Yer- 
rion  for  the  Old.*  In  eueh  caeee  time  ie  the  giCBt 
ivfornier.  Chunor  beeed  upon  ignonuioe  ioon  dies 
§m%j\  end  the  new  tnnebtion  ^rnduaQy  came  fasto 
we  equallj  with  the  old,  and  at  length  supplanted 
H.  In  the  6th  oentory  it  was  ado|^  in  Gaol  by 
Eocbciius  of  Ljont,  Tlncent  of  Lerins,  Sednliiis 
and  Cbtttdianns  Mamertm  (Hodj,  p.  398);  but 
the  Old  Latin  was  stUl  retained  in  AMca  and 
Britain  {Snd.).  In  the  6th  century  the  use  of 
J«n>ine*s  Yciirion  was  nnirersal  among  scholars 
except  in  AlHca,  where  the  other  still  lingersd 
(Junilius);  and  at  the  close  of  it  Gregory  the 
Great,  while  commenting  on  Jerome's  Vmion, 
acknowledged  that  it  was  admitted  equally  wHh 
the  Old  by  the  Apostolic  See  {Prmf.  m  Jub  ad 
Leandrum)^  ^  Konun  transbitionem  dissero,  sed  «t 
comprobationis  causa  exigit,  nunc  Novam,  nuiie 
Veterem,  per  testiraonia  assumo;  ut  quia  sedes 
Apostolica  (cui  auetore  Deo  pneaideo)  otrsqne 
utitur  mei  quoque  bbor  studii  ex  utraqne  fulda> 
tur.**  But  the  Old  Yersion  was  not  authorita- 
tirdy  displaced,  though  the  custom  of  the  Roman 
Church  prevailed  also  in  the  other  churehca  of  the 
West.  Thus  Isidore  of  Seville  {De  Offie,  Eedes. 
i.  12),  after  affirming  the  Insplntioo  of  the  LXX., 
goes  on  to  recommend  the  Version  of  Jerome, 
"  which,"  he  says,  **  is  used  universally,  as  being 
more  trutbAil  in  substance  and  more  perspicuous 
m  language.**  *•  [Hieronymi]  editione  generaliter 
omnes  ecclesis  usquequaque  utuntur,  pro  eo  quod 
Terscior  sit  in  sententiis  ei  chrior  in  verbis:" 
(Hody,  p.  409).  In  the  7th  century  the  traces  of 
the  Old  Yersion  grow  rsre.  Julianus  of  Toledo 
(a.  d.  676)  affirms  with  a  special  polemical  pur- 
pose the  authority  of  the  LXX.,  and  so  of  the 
Old  lAtin;  but  still  he  himself  follows  Jerome 
when  not  influenced  by  the  requirements  of  eon- 
trorersy  (Hody,  pp.  406,  406).  In  the  8th  cen- 
tury Bede  speaks  of  Jerome*s  Yenioa  as  **  <mr 
edition  *>  (Hody,  p.  408);  and  hom  this  time  it  is 
needless  to  trace  its  history,  though  the  Old  Utin 
was  not  wholly  foi^gotten.^  Tei  thronghoiit,  the 
New  Vesulon  made  its  way  without  any  diieet 
ecclesiastical  authority.  It  was  adopted  in  tiie 
difierent  ehurehes  gradually,  or  at  least  without 
any  formal  command.  (Compare  Hody,  p.  411  ff. 
for  detailed  quotations.) 

22.  But  Uw  Utin  Bible  whieh  tln»  passed  gnd- 
ually  into  use  under  the  name  of  Jerome  was  a 
strangely  coropesito  woifc.  Hm  books  of  the  0.  T., 
with  one  exeeptien,  wen  estainly  taken  ftiom  his 
version  from  the  Hebrew;  but  this  had  not  only 
been  variously  cotnipled,  hot  'was  itself  In  many 


a  When  he  qnotss  H,  he  sesms  to  eondder  an  ex 
(.lauafcion  nsMSSuy  (Of  doeir.  Ckntt.  St.  7, 16) :  **Mi 
lUtos  propheiss  Ubre  petiesliiimii  hoe  ftelam  .  .  . 
noB  avtcm  ssoondinm  LXX.  InUspwtes,  qui 
ipd  dMno  tpHim  iwHijwiBftf,  eb  hoe  mHur 
HonmiOa  iltz«sft,  ill  ad  ipmimlfm  §tmnm 
motisretur  UUaru  mt0$uio  ....  sed  stent  SK  Hehnso 
fas  lAtloum  eloqulvn,  fMSbytero  Hleronymo  ntriua- 
qns  lingnsB  pscHo  Interpsetaote,  tnuudata  sunf*    In 
his  Runetationei  there  4i  no  definite  rsfermoe,  as  hx 
as  I  have  observed,  Is  Jessme^s  eritieal  labors.    He 
nollesa,  however,  some  fUae  leadlngB :  Lib.  i.  vfl. ;  Pi. 
sBU.  n  (Bom.  vitt.  89);  WIsd.  wVH  7;  Soeles.  i.  2; 
M.  six  4;  Matt  v.22,om.  iliie«MSsa;  Lib  tt-xU.; 
tfalt.  XX.  17  irfHodeoMi  Imt^itoi. 
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pMtieakn  (capedally  in  the  PentateaGl.  at  vmt> 
anee  with  hb  kter  judgaent  Long  nse,  however 
Bade  it  impoesible  to  snhetitato  Us  Pkahcr  bm 
the  Hebrew  for  the  Gallioan  Ptaalter;  nod  thus  tLii 
book  was  retained  from  the  Old  YeflsSon,  as  JerooiC 
had  corrected  it  from  the  LXX.  Of  the  Apoety- 
pbal  books  Jerome  hastily  revised  or  transhted  t»e 
only,  Judith  and  ToUt  The  naminder  woe  r» 
tained  from  the  Okl  YersSon  against  his  jndgnMnt, 
and  the  Apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  and  Esther, 
which  he  had  carefullv  marked  aa  apocryphal  in  his 
own  version,  were  treated  as  integral  parts  of  ths 
books.  A  few  MSS.  of  the  Kbfe  fiuthMy  pre- 
served  the  •«  Hebrew  Canon,**  but  the  great  dmm, 
according  to  the  gencnJ  cuetosn  of  eofiyiats  toonit 
nothing,  included  eveiythlng  which  bad  held  % 
phce  in  the  Old  Latin.  In  the  K.  T.  ttw  oul; 
important  addition  which  waa  freqnentiy  mtopo- 
lated  was  the  apocryphal  Epistle  to  the  Laodieesns. 
The  tact  of  the  Goepels  was  in  tlw  main  Jerome'i 
re%ised  edition;  that  of  the  remaining  books  bii 
very  incomplete  revision  of  the  CM  Latin.  Hiss 
the  present  Vulgate  contains  demmte  which  belong 
to  every  period  and  form  of  tlin  Latan  YersHo  — 
(L)  Ufwevited  OldLattm:  Wiadom,  Eecfais.,  I  i 
Mace.,  Baruch.  (2.)  (Hd  LaUrn  retuedjrom  tkt 
LXX. :  Psahcr.  (8.)  Jeroase*s  free  CrmcfiitMi 
from  tkt  oripmed  Uai :  Judith,  Tobit  (4)  U 
ronu^t  tramdatkm  from  lie  Origmtd:  0.  T.  ex- 
cept Psalter.  (6.)  Old  LiOm  retUedfrom  Grtek 
MSS,:  Goapds.  (6.)  (Hd  Latin  eunorHs  re- 
mud:  the  remainder  of  N.  T. 

The  Revision  ^  J/chm.  —  83.  Meanwhile  the 
text  of  the  difftrent  parte  of  the  Latin  Bibfe  iw 
npidly  deteriorating.  The  simnhaneous  use  of  the 
Oid  and  New  versions  necessarily  led  to  greet  ear 
raptions  of  both  texts.  Mind  teste  wen  fannti 
accotding  to  tlw  taste  or  Judgment  of  scribes,  snd 
the  confusion  was  farther  Incrcaeed  by  the  ehiDgca 
which  wen  eometimes  intnduoed  by  thoee  who  bd 
some  knowledge  of  Greek.^  From  this  csma 
soareely  any  Auglo^Saaon  Yn%nto  MS.  of  the  8lh 
or  9th  centuries  which  the  writer  hae  exanuaed  is 
wholly  tket  ttom  an  admSxftniw  of  old  readfaigiB. 
Several  remaikable  ewmphs  are  noticed  belov 
($  82);  and  in  rare  faietanees  H  u  dilBeult  to  de 
cMe  whether  the  text  is  not  rather  a  renssd  Vitu 
than  a  corrupted  Fd^la  nona  (e.  g.  firit  Hub. 
Beg.  I.  E.  vi.;  AddiL  5,463).  As  eariy  astiw  6th 
century,  Ouiiodonis  attempted  a  partial  rsriooo 
of  the  text  (Psalter,  Ptaphets,  Epistics)  by  a  ooDs- 
tionofohiMSS.  But  private  kber  was  naabls  lo 
dieck  the  growing  comption;  and  in  the  tth  cm- 
tury  tills  had  airivcd  at  inch  a  height,  ^st  H  st- 
traeled  the  attention  of  Gharienn^^  Chsri^ 
magna  at  once  sought  a  remedy,  and  enlru^  ts 
Alcuin  (cb.  A.  D.  W8)  the  tsak  of  rsvisiBg  tte 


b  Thus  JBede,  speaking  of  a  eoBteasponcy  shteti 
says  that  he  inersaesd  the  Uteaiy  of  two 
with  great  asal,  t*lto  nt  Irss  PiaMdeciaa^  (tin 
for  the  eolleetfon  cT  the  Boly  Boriitvrss  adoptod  br 

Bis  ad  unnss  ntusta  traaslatieniB,  qaam  dt  Bans 
attnleret,  Ipse  sayeiadlungiet  .  •  .  ."    (Boijt  p 

e  Jerome  notlees  tills  ftnltfU  sonrse  of  enor:  <*ff 
quid  pro  studio  ex  latsn  addltnm  est  aen  dstatpoa. 
in  eorpore,  ne  priorem  trsosteiioMm  pro  aeilbiDtlnn 
▼olnntato  cootarhat**  (J^.  evi.  «f  Sm.  t  ^«.) 
Bede,  WalalHd  Stnbo,  and  otbon,  eonpfada  sf  tin 
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Latin  fast  far  public  um.  This  Afeuln  appeui  to 
bftTB  done  rimply  bj  the  use  of  MSS.  of  the  Yul* 
pHte,  aad  not  by  raferenee  to  the  original  texts 
(Ponon,  LeiUr  vi.  to  Tmvu,  p.  145).  .  The  pss- 
Hfee  whSeh  sre  adduced  by  Hody  to  prore  his  fiit- 
miliarit  J  with  Hebnw,  aiv  in  ftct  only  qaotationa 
from  Jerome,  and  he  certainly  left  the  text  unal- 
tend,  at  fenst  in  one  place  where  Jerome  points  out 
Ha  inaeeuraey  (Gen.  xxr.  8).^  Hie  patronage  of 
Chariemagne  gave  a  wide  currency  to  the  remion 
ef  Aleoin,  and  several  MSS.  remain  which  claim  to 
fate  immediatriy  from  his  time.^  According  to  a 
icty  wniailahii'i  statement,  Charlemagne  was  more 
Ihu  n  patron  of  sacred  criticism,  and  himself  de- 
wlBd  the  last  JMT  of  his  life  to  the  correction  of 
Ibi Goapeli  •'with  the  help  of  Greelcs  and  Syr- 
hms  "  (Van  Bss,  p.  IM,  quoting  Theganus,  Script, 
BitL  Franc,  li.  t77).« 

M.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  probable  that 
Alenin*a  revision  contributed  much  towards  pre- 
lenring  a  good  Vulgate  text.  The  best  MSS.  of 
hit  rsceiMJon  do  not  diflbr  widely  from  the  pure 
Uierooymian  text,  and  his  authority  must  have 
ione  moch  to  cheek  the  spread  of  the  interpolations 
which  reappear  afterwards,  and  which  were  derived 
from  the  intermixture  of  the  Old  and  New  Versions. 
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8fe>.  is.  466 ;  iUd, 


m  iSrtn,  zxT.  8 ; 
zU.  480. 


Comm.  m  Bo- 


Examples  of  readings  whieh  seem  to  be  due  to  him 
oecur:  Deut  1.  9,  add.  toUlwRiuni;  veiuisrmKs. 
for  -ttiti  id.  4,  OKtndimiu^  tar  atcendemm;  ii 
24,  in  mftnu  taa,  for  in  mamu  imoM ;  Iv.  83,  vidiUi, 
for  vixitti ;  vL  13,  (ptt,  add.  §oU ;  xv.  9,  ocat&ie,  era. 
tutm:  xrii.  SO,  JiUtu,  (orJUU:  xx.  6,  add.  eeft^en^i 
xxvi.  16,  at^  for  tL     But  the  new  revision  was 
gradually  deformed,  though  later  attempts  at  cor^ 
reetion  were  made  by  Lanfranc  of  Canterbury  (a.  d» 
1089,  Hody,  p.  416),  Card.  NiooUus  (a.  d.  1160), 
and  the  Clstereian   Abbot  Stephanus  (cir.  A.  D. 
1180).     In  the  13th  century    Correctoria  were 
drawn  up,  especially  in  France,  In  which  varieties 
of  reading  were  discussed ;  <'  and  Roger  Baocm  com- 
plains loudly  of  the  conftision  which  was  introduced 
into  the  **  Common,  that  is  the  Parisian  copy/* 
and  quotes  a  fidse  reading  from   Hark  viii.  38, 
where  the  correctors  had  substituted  oonfeMsua  for 
confusuB  (Hody,  pp.  419  AT.).    Little  more  was  done 
for  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  till  the  invention  of 
printing;  and  the  name  of  Laurentius  Valla  (cir. 
1450)  alone  deserves  mention,  ss  of  one  who  de- 
voted the  highest  powers  to  the  criticism  of  Holy 
Scripture,  at  a  time  when  such  studiss  were  littb 
esteemed.* 
V.  Thb  Hutort  of  ths  PimiqtD  Tbzt.  — 


rlMie  is  that  known  as  Oharlemagns's  BU 
Ua,  Ail.  Mum.  Add.  10,646,  whlcli  has  been  described 
by  H«^  EuU,  i  138.  Another  U  in  the  library  of  the 
Ontocy  at  Some  (comp.  $  80,  God.  D).  A  thirl  is  in 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Parts.  All  of  these,  however, 
sia  later  than  the  age  of  Charlnmagne,  and  date  prob- 
ibly  from  the  ttme  ofOharles  the  Bald,  a.  d.  876. 
<-  Mr.  H.  Bradriiaw  sogfBPts  that  this  statement  de- 
I  eooflnnatlon  from  the  prelhoe  which  Charle- 
edited  to  the  oollectioa  of  Homilies  arranged 
by  Paalus  DIaoonas,  In  which  bespeaks  "  of  the  pains 
vhleh  he  had  taken  to  set  the  ehuxeh  books  to 
rights."  A  copy  of  this  ooUecOon,  with  the  Piefeoe 
(zith  eent.),  is  preseifed  In  the  Library  of  St.  Peter's 
OolLOsmbr. 
rf  TeresllDae  has  given  the  raadinfi  of  ttuee  Vatl- 
lometmim,  and  refers  to  his  own  esmy  upon 
fas  ItH  dOa  Bntiifi  Aemd,  Rom,  di  JbehtohgiOy 
Ktv.  Tksn  Is  a  Gsmetornibi  la  Bdt.  Mm.  Bag.  1  A, 
vttL 

«  The  divisions  of  the  I«tin  Terrions  Into  o^pftula 
WHO  very  varloni.  Oaaslodoros  (t  660  a.  ».)  mentions 
en  sndent  division  of  some  boeks  existing  In  his  time 
(**  Oetaleaehl  [i.  «.  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth] 
tttnloe  •  .  .  ersdMUmusimprlmendosams^ribusnae- 
Ms  oidhie  cnnente  deserlptos.'*  D*  but.  Div.  IMt. 
.),  and  In  other  books  (1,  2  Ghren.,  the  booksof  Solo- 
jMn),  hm  htmaalf  made  a  corresponding  dlrislon.  Je- 
nenltiHis  eapUmla,  but  the  ssetlons  which  he  fas- 
do  not  seem  to  establish  the  salitaMS  sf  eay 

■nnt;  and  the  varisty  sf 

la  fbn  best  existing  MSB.  of  his  v«rw 

thsft  no  cos  method  of  lubdiviilou  eonld 

hie  awthctlty .    Tbs  divisions  whIeh  ars  given 

la  MBS.  oorrsfpbnd  wftb  the  summary  of  contents  1^ 


>yWe,  tfvret,  KaA    Martisaay,  hi  his  edition  of 
gives  a  threelbld  arrangement,  and  as- 
dHhrent  terms  le  the  three  eeveral  divisions . 
hse  xzKvUI  tihOiy  zlvl  6r«ee«  Ixsxil  (« 
But  whUe  Jerome  does  not  appsar  to 
taod  any  divtrion  of  the  Btble  faito  chapters,  he 
the  text  In  ttnes  (esma,  rWxe«)  for  oonvea- 
•  to  reading  and  IntBrprMatlon ;  and  the  lines 
I  eemMned  in  marked  groups  (mmtSrs,  mAa).    In 
il  books  a  ftarthsr  aneiimi— n  marked  the 


#r) 


parallelism  of  the  ansnerlng  clsuses  (L»iim»v, 
%g  iv.  Jd  Die.  BM.).  The  number  of  Unes  (versus) 
is  variously  given  in  difbrbnt  MSS.  (Oomp.  YeroeUoQe, 
Tor.  Li€t.  App.  ad  Jm.)  Wot  the  origin  of  the  preseai 
division  of  the  Vnlgats,  see  Boub,  i.  807  tk 

An  abstoaot  of  the  capituim  and  eerms  given  In  the 
Aleoin  MS.,  known  as  *<  OharieoM«ne's  Bible**  (Brit 
Mas.  Addit  10,646),  wiU  give  a  satisfiietoiy  Msa  of  the 
contents,  nomenclature,  and  arrangement  of  the  bast 
copies  of  the  Latin  Bible. 


BpistoU  ad  Paolinnm.  Pmlhtio. 
Btetit,  i.  e.  (Tmesis,  capp.  IxxzU.  habet  vessos  DL 
EUetmotkf  I.  e.  JBeadiis,  capp.  ozsocvlili.  V.  BE 
LertiMMs,  Uebralee 

foMcm.  .    capp.  Ixxxvtiii.  V.  K.  000. 
Nrnntri    .    .  capp.  IzzviiU.    habet  vers.  nmnr.  1 
Adduboftmj  Qreoe 

Deuunmomimm    capp.  dv.  habet  vase.  0.  no. 
Pnefctfo  Jesu  Naue  et  Judionm. 
JbfiM  Ben  Nun  .  capp.  zxzlil.  habet  vers.  L 
Sojiimj  i.  e.  JiHfteiim, 

(ttlier)  .     .     .    capp.  xvUI.  habet  vers. 

L  DOOL 

Ruth       none,  habet  ver.  nnsa. 

PneCUlo  (Prologue  ^Isatna). 
Samuha  (Rfgum),  lib. 

prim.  .    .    .    e^pp.  Z3ni.  habet  veonsi,  0. 
SamuM  (Jtegum),  lib. 

.    .    .    capp.  xvUI.  habet  veesue,  n.  et 
f  1.  e.  ASgwni, 
lib.  tVt.  CITO'  xvtiii. 

(for  zvtU.)  habet  veo.  IL  ». 

Malarhim,  L  e.  Ragrnn, 
lib.  quart.    .      sappb  xvll.  habet  veePM  B.  on 


(with 

Prayer)    .    . 
Prologue. 
BReztcked  (-Irf) 
Banikd  .    .    . 
OSes,  J<Aelj  ilmos,  JMies, 

Jbnns,  JmcAas,  iwniM, 

gVMi,  ZecAofios,  Jlara- 
esios    .    . 
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15.  It  WBB  a  Dolile  omen  for  the  future  progrm  of 
printing  that  the  first  book  which  issued  firom  the 
press  was  the  Bible;  and  the  splendid  pages  of  the 
Masarin  Vulgate  (Ifainz,  Gutenburg  and  Fust) 
stand  yet  unsurpassed  bj  the  latest  efforts  of  tjrpog- 
raphj.  This  work  is  referred  to  about  the  jear 
1455,  and  presents  the  common  text  of  the  15th 
eentiuy.  Other  editions  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion (the  first  with  a  date,  Mains,  1463,  Fust  and 
Scboifler),  but  they  offer  nothing  of  critical  interest. 
The  first  colleetion  of  various  readings  appears  in  a 
Paris  edition  of  1504,  and  others  followed  at  Venice 
and  Lyons  in  1511,  1513;  but  Cardinal  Ximencs 
(1503-1517)  was  the  fint  who  seriously  rerised  the 
Latin  text  (**....  contulimus  cum  quamplu- 
rimis  exemplaribus  venerauds  Tetustatls;  sed  his 
naxime,  qua  in  publioa  Complutensis  nostras 
UniTersitatis  bibliotheca  reconduntur,  qua  supra 
oetingentesimum  abhinc  annum  litteris  Gothicis 
•ooseripta,  ea  sunt  sinceritate  ut  nee  apieis  lapsus 
poHit  in  eis  deprehendi,**  Pnrf.)^,  to  which  he 
iwigned  the  middle  place  of  honor  in  his  Polyglott 


A5 none,  f .  I.  mo. 

Orlgo  Pxoph.  BsTld,        PrHfrdo. 
liber  Haimenmn  (Qalltoan) 

nona.  habet  tt.  t. 
Bpist  ad  (Surool.  et  Haliod. 

liber  ^ovabianan   oapp.  Ix.  habet  Tstsos  L  dooil. 
Xeduiaatet  .     .    oapp.  xxxi.  none. 
Qmtiea  QmiUenmn  .    nooe.  habet  Tefsiis  ocuxz. 
liber  Sapimtim    eapp.  xlriH.  babel  tersns  L  dco. 
Bednui$tiaa  .    eapp.  oxxtU.  habel  rarsus  n.  moo. 


JPsftufaimwi,  Mb.  prim.  none.  hab.  (rfe) 
(lib. 


) 


liber  JBms  .     . 
Prologna. 

(with  add.) 


none,  habet  terras  f .  mo. 


IbAMM 

Prologns. 

JtMUtk 

Jiber  MseAoAr.  piim.      .  IxL  none. 

Maduibr,  liber  see.    .     .  It. 

,Pi«t  adDsinasimi. 


habel  versos  i*  o> 


'Jji*fiit 


(Prologna* 

MattJuui    .    .    eapp.  Izxxl.  habet  vers.  H.  MO. 
.    .    eapp.    xM.  habet  v.  I.  MO. 

eapp.  IxxflB.  Ten.  Ill^  moo. 

eapp.  xxxT.  Tsis.  I.  moo. 
lib.  Aehmm  Ap&st.  eapp.  IxxUiL  habet  tio.  IS.  M. 
ProlQgas  sepCem  £|istolanim  Osn. 
VpisU.  Sa.  JtuM    .    eapp.  xx.  noDOi 
■pistl.  sa.  Pttri  prim.  eapp.  xx.  — 
Bpistl.  sa.  Petri  tee.       eapp.  xi.  — 
Bpisll.  Sa.  Joh.  prim.  eapp.  xx.  — ^ 
Bpistl.  sa.  Jok.  tee.  .     eapp.  t.  — ^ 
Bpistl.  sa.  Joh.  Urt. .    eapp.  tl.  ^— 
Bpistl.  Set.  Jud.    .    .  oapp.  tU.  — ^ 
Bpla.  a/i  RomoHM  eapp.  11.  habet  veisus  MUOQU. 

Bpla.  ad  Our.  prim*  eapp.  IxxU.  none. 
Bpla.  ad  Oar.  mc.    eapp.  xxrlS.  habet  Tsrs.  ooion. 
Bpla.  ttd  Oatatkeu  eapp.  xxxtU.  habet  Tsrsns  oozm. 
Bpla.  ad  S^^ktriat      oapp.  xxxi.  habet 
Ppla.  9d  PkHtppmmt  oapp.  xrlHl.  noneb 
Bpla.  ad  fhett.  prim.  eapp.  xxr 
Bpla.  ad  Tkett.  see.    eapp.  tWI 
Bpla.  ad  Cbfasmsct   eapp.  xxxi 
9p1a.  ad  J%ffi.  prim.  eapp.  xxz. 
Bola.  ad  Tim.  aw.     eapp.  xxr 
ad  TU,   .    .    .    eapp.  z. 
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between  the  Hebrew  and  GMik  texts  [floop.  Kftt 
TK8TAMBirr,liLS1205].  The  Con. 
is  said  to  be  more  ooireet  than  tboaa  whiak  pr^ 
ceded  it,  but  atill  it  is  very  br  ftom  being  pure. 
This  WM  followed  in  1538  (Sd  adilloD  IMS)  hj  an 
edition  of  R.  Stephens,  wbo  had  bartowed  gicat 
pains  upon  the  work,  winenlting  thna  MSS.  of 
high  character  and  th(B  earlier  aditiona,  bni  aa  yet 
the  best  materials  wen  not  open  for 
the  same  time  varioos  attempts  were  made  to 
red  the  Latin  from  the  origiaid  tezla  (F 
1516; »  Pftgninoa,  151B-B8;  Cbid. 
Steochius,  1539;  OaiioB,  154S),  or  em  to 
a  new  Latin  version  (Jo.  CanqMniia,  ISBS).  A 
more  important  edition  of  R.  St^cna  foOoiwed  in 
1540,  in  which  he  made  nae  of  twenty  M8&  aad 
introdnoed  oonsiderahle  alteratiooB  into  bk  fonncr 
text  In  1541  another  edition  mm  pobUabed  by 
Jo.  Benediotos  at  Piria,  which  wm  bMed  en  the 
eoOation  of  MSS.  and  edHieoa,  i 
reprinted  afterwards.  VereeUone 
more  hig^y  of  the  Bi5fia  Ordmanm^miA 


fkUem.    •  eapp.  BB. 
MUft*  eapp.  xxxrilli. 


An  argwmmtmn  is  given  before  each  of  tha  books 
of  the  N.  T.  except  the  Osthotte 
tie  to  the  Taodfcieans,  and  the  wbels  MS. 
sixty-eiglit  hexamelsr  Lalla  thsis. 

The  dirisieos  agrse  geaHaUj  with  Brit, 
2806,  and  Lamkttk  8, 4.    In  the  YaUleettui 
MS.  (eomp.  p.  8A74  n)  the  apoerjplial  i^  le  tie 
dieitant  is  not  found ;  but  it  oeena  la  Iba 
ticn  In  the  gnat  Bible  la  the  Klagis  lihiaiy  (1 B.  wfl. 
Till.),  with  four  o^piirNla. 

ITsnj  stsmplffl  nf  fbn  Tsilons  dliiHiaia  Inftri  rmwfiih 
ars  giTen  at  lengtti  ^  ThoBBaslas«  Opam,  i.  ad.  TeB> 
sod,  Romm^  1747.  The  dMsteas  of 
M88.  which  the 
low,  9  80. 

BentleyglTia  I 
AMWwm.(g):- 
Bp.  ad  Bom.,  Aiftie  dtt  Clsr<affce.     ¥a 
(so  two  oChsr  of  B.'B  MBS.). 
ad  Oor.  i.,  Strittm  da  nmpu.    Ta 
ad  Oor.  fi.,  Strikim   da    jffnffwfsail.     Fa 

i»izx.(de). 
ad   Oalat.,    Stritta   4t  wka   Bmuu      nni 

ooLmm.  (de). 
ad  Bphea^  AiiJea  *  wte  Biasa,     Wa 


ad  PhlUp.,  fiMMa  dt  wka 
ad  OokMB.,  Bevtbtm  dt  wkt 
adThoM.!.,  ArvfaA 

cm. 
ad  Tfan.  L,  AHMa  dt 
ad  Tfan.  Ill,  Seripim  a 
ad  Tit,  Scripta  da 
ad  Phlkm..  AHMa  * 


a  The  copy  which  li  hers  aDaAsd  la  li  a«B  la  the 
Bbrsiy  at  Aloda,  bat  tha  witlsr  is  aet  awaas  itet  f 
has  bssn  rs<<Tsm1ned  by  e^y  iBhoiar.  Iksaa  Is  also  a 
second  copy  of  the  yidgste  of  (he  Ulh  esaL  A  ll« 
of  Blblioal  MBS.  at  Alcala  Is  ghaa  In  Dr. 
friitud  Ttxt^N.  T,jp^  li-U. 

h  Brssmns  htanaiif  wUied  to  pubBeh  Ike 
BS  he  foond  It  In  MBS. ;  bnt  he  waa  ttaaaBsd  ^  Ite 
adrloe  of  aMend,  (*  mgait  ratbsrthaa  wiM  »  («Mritf 
seasims  ImproUs  Tedoe  qaaas  tttttf^m  *^ 
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poftlUiad  si  Ljoot,  1545»  m  giving  readings 
witli  the  oldeil  MSS.,  though  the 
from  whieb  they  an  derived  are  DOt  given 
(  Vmim  LuL  xeiz.).  The  eourae  of  oontroverty 
\n  tlw  16lh  eeoiury  eiaggerated  the  importance  of 
tb«  dfflbarcnees  in  the  text  and  interpretation  of  the 
Vnlgsts,  sad  tlie  eonfusion  called  for  aome  remedy. 
An  antboriaed  edition  became  a  neoeeaity  for  the 
Romish  Church,  and,  however  gmvvly  later  theo« 
nmy  havt  erred  in  ezpls^ing  the  policy  or 
of  the  TVidentine  jf'athers  on  this  point, 
Ibcn  ean  be  no  doubt  that  (setting  aside  all  refer- 
moBb  to  tbe  origmal  texts)  the  principle  of  their 
AmUoo  — the  preference,  that  is,  of  the  oldest 
Lethi  text  to  any  later  LAtiii  veraion  —  waa  suh- 
■■■■iisHy  ilijlit  ~ 

TAe  5teriiM  ami  CUmuaiiint  Fii/^ate«.  —  26. 
Tbe  liii*  Mwien  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  held 
Dee.  ISth,  1545.  After  aome  preliminary 
1^  Nieeoe  Qreed  was  formally  pro- 
midgntod  as  the  Irandetion  of  the  Christian  iaith 
oo  Feb.  4th,  1546,  and  then  the  Council  proceeded 
to  tbe  qoeBtion  of  the  authority,  text,  and  inter- 
pretstlon  of  Holy  Scripture.  A  committee  was 
Appointed  to  report  upon  the  sutigect,  which  held 
private  meetinga  from  Feb.  20th  to  March  17th. 
Condderable  varieties  of  opinion  existed  ss  to  the 
relative  value  of  the  original  and  Latin  texts,  and 
the  final  decree  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  com- 
promheb*  This  waa  made  on  April  8th,  1546,  and 
frwiiistidoftwo  parts,  the  first  of  which  contains  the 
list  of  tbe  canonical  books,  with  the  usual  anathema 
on  those  who  raftiae  to  receive  it;  while  the  second. 
»  On  the  Edition  and  Use  of  tbe  Sacred  Books," 
sontalns  no  anathema,  so  that  its  contents  are  not 
artidea  of  IUth.«  The  wording  of  the  decree  itself 
contains  several  marks  of  Um  controversy  from 
irhich  it  ansa,  and  admits  of  e  fiv  more  liberal 
Mmstmstloo  then  later  gloases  have  affixed  to  it. 
In  afibming  tbe  authority  of  tbe  *  Ok!  Vulgate  *  it 
eontains  no  eatimate  of  tbe  value  of  the  ui  iginal 
texts.  Tbe  qoestion  decided  is  simply  the  relative 
merits  of  the  current  LaJdn  versions  (('si  ex 
omnibos  Latinis  venionlbus  quie  drcumforuntar 
....*'>,  and  this  only  in  reference  to  yubUc 
sxereises.  The  object  eontemplated  is  the  ftdvan- 
tage  (nUUtas)  of  the  Church,  and  not  anything 
saaanftial  to  its  oonstitution.  It  was  further  en- 
acted, aa  e  check  to  tbe  license  of  printers,  that 
**Hol7  Seriplue,  hot  mp^tAeMif  the  old  and  oom- 
moa  (Vulgate)  edition  (erideotly  without  exeluding 
tbe  erigiiMl  texts),  shouUl  be  printed  as  correctly 
as  poasibie.'*  In  spite,  however,,  of  the  compara- 
tive eastkm  of  tbe  deeree,  and  the  interpretation 
which  was  affixed  to  it  by  the  highest  authorities, 
It  was  received  with  little  fitvor,  and  the  want  of  a 
Mandanl  text  of  the  Vulgate  practically  lea  the 

m  BaOanidn  Jwstly  InalstB  on  titis  ftet,  whkh  has 
>esn  stnuifalj  owkxriced  in  later  oontroverslsB  (D* 
Ttrto  net,  X.  ap.  Van  fts,  9  27):  **  Nee  enlm  Patras 
Mdantinl]  ftmUom  nUam  mentionam  feeemnt.  Bed 
aalnm  ax  tot  lettnli  venlonf  bun,  qua  nune  etreum- 
iBMitM,  uoam  daloiernBt,  quam  ceteris  satsponerent 
....  aatfqoam  neris,  probatam  loogo  usn  vsoentf- 
l«s  adbwe,  ae  «t  aie  loquar,  erodis  ....** 

»  The  original  anthoriHaa  avs  eoUeetsd  and  given 
■  te^tb  by  Van  IM,  $  17. 

•  fnaoMT  eadm  Baeroaaaeta  Bynodus  eooslderaos 

utUitatU  aeeedaora  pease  eoclesbs  IM,  il  ex 

latinis   edltionibQa,  qum    dreamfenmtnr 

lilnonnD,  qumam  pro  aotbeiitlea  habeuda 

it,  Innotearai,  statnlt  at  deolanU,  ut  hsse  ipsa  vetoa 
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qoestion  as  nnsetfled  as  befbre.  Hie  decree  itself 
was  made  by  men  little  fitted  to  anticipate  tbe 
difficulties  of  textual  criticism,  but  afterwards  tbest 
were  found  to  be  so  great  that  for  aome  t^ne  it 
seemed  that  no  authorized  edition  would  appear, 
'llie  theologians  of  Belgium  did  something  to  meet 
the  want.  In  1547  the  first  edition  of  Uentenius 
appeared  at  Louvain,  which  had  very  considerable 
influence  upon  later  copies.  It  was  based  upon 
the  coUatkni  of  Latin  MSS.  and  the  Stephanie 
edition  of  1540.  In  the  Antwerp  Pdygbtt  of 
1568-1572  tbe  Vulgate  was  borrowed  ttom  the 
Complutensian  (Vercellone,  Var,  LecL  ci.);  but 
in  the  Antwerp  edition  of  the  Vulgate  of  1576-74 
the  text  of  Hentenins  was  adopted  with  copious 
additions  of  readings  by  Lucas  Brugennis.  This 
last  was  dealgned  as  the  preparation  and  temporary 
substitute  for  the  Pkpal  edition :  indeed  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  was  not  put  forth  as  the 
"correct  edition  required  by  the  Trideotine  d^ 
cree*'  (comp.  Lucas  Brug.  ap.  Veroellone,  di.). 
But  a  Papal  board  was  abeady  engaged,  however 
desultorily,  upon  the  work  of  revision.  The  earliest 
trace  of  an  attempt  to  realise  the  recommendations 
of  the  Council  is  found  fifteen  yean  after  it  was 
made.  In  1561  Paulus  Manutius  (son  of  Aldus 
Manutius)  was  inrited  to  Rome  to  superintend  the 
printing  of  Latin  and  Greek  Bibles  (VereeUone, 
Var.  LecL  etc,  i.  Prol.  xix.  n.).  EKiring  that 
year  and  the  next  several  echokrs  (with  Sirietus 
at  their  head)  were  engaged  in  the  revision  of  the 
text.  In  the  pontificate  of  Pius  V.  the  work  was 
oonthiued,  and  Sirietus  still  took  e  chief  part  in  it 
(1569,  1570,  Vercelloue,  L  c  xx.  it.),  but  it  was 
currentiy  reported  that  the  difficulties  of  publishing 
an  authoritative  edition  were  insuperable.  Nothing 
further  was  done  towards  the  revision  of  the  Vul- 
gate under  Gregory  XIII.,  but  preparaticms  were 
made  for  an  edition  of  tbe  LXX.  This  appeared 
hi  1587,  in  the  second  year  of  the  pontifiinte  of 
Sixtus  v.,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  promoters 
of  the  work.  After  the  publication  of  the  LXX., 
Sixtus  immediately  devoted  himself  to  the  produo» 
tion  of  an  edition  of  the  Vulgate.  He  was  him- 
self a  scholar,  and  his  imperious  genius  led  him  to 
foce  a  task  from  which  others  had  shrunk.  **  Ue 
had  felt,**  be  says,  "  from  his  first  accession  to  the 
papal  throne  (1585),  great  grief^  or  even  indigna- 
tion (indigne  feieutee),  that  the  TVidentine  dMree 
was  still  unsatisfied;  **  and  e  board  was  appointed, 
under  the  preaidency  of  Card.  Cara£a,  to  amnge 
the  materials  and  oflbr  suggestions  for  an  edition* 
Sixtus  himself  rerised  the  text,  r^eeting  or  con- 
firming the  suggestions  of  the  board  by  his  absolute 
judgment;  and  when  the  work  was  printed  he 
examined  the  sheets  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
oorrected  the  errors  with  his  own  hand.^    The 


at  vnlgata  editio,  qoa»  longo  tot  seonlorum  nsu  in  ipsa 
eedesla  probata  est,  in  jwMirit  ketionibos,  dlipnta- 
tiiMiibus,  pnedloationibos  et  expositfonibns  pro  s»- 
tbantlca  babeatur;  et  ut  nemo  lUam  r^fioen  quorls 
prsBtextn  audeat  val  pnasumat  ....  Sedetimpiea- 
soribus  modem.  ....  Imponen  volens.  .  .  .  .  de 
orvvlt  et  statolt  ut  pesthao  saesa  seriptura potiummm 
I  vwo  hsse  ipsa  vetos  et  vulcata  editio  quam  emends 
tlsslnM  imprtnatnr.  .  . 

tf  Tlie  original  words  ace  both  IntsiesttDg  and  fan 
portMit:  <*Nos  ....  ipslns  Apostolornm  Prindpls 
auo^oritala  eoofisl  .  .  .  haudqnaquam  gmvaM 
sumus  ....  huDc  qooqtie  noo  madSorrara  aeenmtsi 
loonbrationis  laboraa  snadpefB,  atqee  ea  omnia 
perlagars  que  aU  oollefaraat  aut  seoserant,  ilvi» 
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tdition  appeund  in  1590.  with  tte  fiuuoat  contti- 
luUon  ^Itmtu  UU  (dated  Mftrch  lat,  1589)  pre- 
fixed, in  which  Siztiu  affinued  with  characteriBiic 
decitioii  the  plenarj  authority  of  the  edition  for  ail 
future  time.  *<  By  the  fuUneia  of  Apoetolical 
power  "  (euch  are  hie  worde)  ^  we  decree  and  de- 
clare that  tbia  edition  ...  *  approved  by  the 
authority  delivered  to  ue  by  the  Lord,  is  to  be 
received  and  held  as  true,  lawful,  authentic,  and 
unquestioned,  in  all  publio  and  private  discussion, 
reading,  preaching,  and  explanation."  <>  He  further 
forbade  expreisly  the  publication  of  various  read- 
ings in  copiei  of  the  Vulgate,  and  pronounced  that 
all  readings  in  other  editions  and  MSS.  which  vary 
from  tliose  of  the  revised  text  "  are  to  have  no 
credit  or  authority  for  the  future  '*  (ea  in  lis  que 
hulc  noetrsB  editioni  noo  .oonsenserint,  nullam  in 
posterum  fidem,  nullamque  auctoritatem  habitura 
aise  deoemimus).  It  was  also  enacted  that  the 
new  revision  should  be  introduced  into  all  missals 
and  service-books;  and  the  greater  excommunica- 
tion was  threatened  against  all  who  in  any  way 
eontiavened  the  constitution.  Had  the  Ufe  of  Sixtus 
been  prolonged,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  his  iron 
will  would  have  enforced  the  changes  which  he 
thus  peremptorily  prodaimed;  but  he  died  in  Aug. 
1590,  and  those  whom  he  had  alarmed  or  offend«I 
took  immediate  measures  to  hinder  the  execution 
of  his  designs.  Nor  was  this  without  good  reasou. 
He  had  changed  the  readings  of  those  whom  he 
had  employed  to  report  upon  the  text  with  the  most 
arbitrary  and  unskUlfiil  hand ;  and  it  was  scarcely 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  his  precipitate  *^  self- 
reliance  had  brought  the  Church  into  the  most 
serious  periL"  ^  During  the  brief  pontifici^  of 
Urban  VU.  nothing  could  be  done;  but  the  reaction 
was  not  long  delayed. 

On  the  accession  of  Gregory  XIV.  some  went 
so  lar  as  to  propose  that  the  edition  of  Sixtus 
shouU  be  absolutely  prohibited;  but  Bellarmin 
suggested  a  middle  course.     He  proposed  that 


saram  leotlonum  latkioes  psrpenders,  saootorum  4too- 
torum  sententias  rseognoscere :  qusB  quibus  antefe- 
renda  eMsnt  dJJudlcare,  adeo  ut  in  hoe  laboriosisslmsB 
•mendationii  currioolo,  in  quo  opersm  qaotidianam, 
■amqoe  pluribns  boris  eollocandam  daximus,  aUonun 
quldem  labor  Aierit  in  coosulendo,  noster  autem  In  eo 
quod  ex  ploribaa  essat  optlmnm  deUgendo  :  Ita  lamoo 
ttt  veteran  saaltls  in  loeMa  abhine  aaeaUs  ivceptam 
leotionem  omnlno  rtdntterimos.  Novam  Interaa  Typo- 
graphiam  in  Apostolioo  TaticaDo  Palatlo  nosfero  .... 
exstroximus  .  .  .  .  ut  In  ea  emondatam  jam  fiibUo- 
rum  volomen  exeodsretor;  eaqne  ns  quo  magis 
Inoorropte  perfloeretor,  nostra  nos  Ipd  maau  oorrsxi- 
mus,  si  qua  pnelo  vitla  obrepserant,  et  quA  confUaa 
sat  fccile  eonfUndi  poese  vldebantur  ....  distlnxl- 
nus  "  (Hody,  p.  486 ;  Van  A»,  p.  278). 

a  "  ....  ex  certa  noetra  sclentia,  deque  Apos- 
xiticm  potestatli  plenitadine  stat-uimaa  ao  deelaxamus, 
Mtai  Talgatam  ■acne,  tarn  vefeerls,  quani  novi  Testa- 
ment! paginie  Latinam  editlonem,  qusB  pro  authoatlea 
a  Goncilio  Tridentino  rsoepta  est,  sine  ulla  doMtadona, 
ant  eootroverala  oensendam  eue  banc  ipsaoi,  quam 
aone,  prout  optime  fieri  poterit,  emendatam  et  In 
faticana  Typographia  Smprsssam  In  nniversa  Chris* 
tiana  BapnbUca,  atqoe  In  omnibus  Ghristiaal  orbis 
■oeleelislegendamevulgamas,  deoementsseam  .  .  .  . 
pro  vexa,  logltSma,  autbentiea  et  Indubltata,  in  emni- 
buii  pobUcU  privatisqae  dlspuiatlonlbas,  kietleiilbas, 
pisMltrationibas,  et  axplanationlbns  rsolpieadaai  et 
lenendam  eese." 

b  BeUannin  to  Glenent  Tin. :  «  Novtt  Uatitodo 
reetn  cui  se  totamqus  ecclesfaun  dlicrimini  ooouniserit 
SUtas  y.  dam  juacta  propria  f(ocfri«a  miwm saoromm 


) 


the  smnecNia  alterations  of  the  tact  vUeh 
beei«  made  in  it  (•'qua  maU  mnUaia 
M  should  be  oonected  with  all  possible  speed 
the  Bible  reprinted  under  the  name  of  Sixtus,  witJb 
a  pre£itory  note  to  the  eflbct  that  enota  (afiqua 
erfaUi)  had  crspt  into  the  Ibnuer  editiosi  by  tiks 
carelessness  of  the  printers.**  «  This  pious  ftaod, 
or  rather  daring  falsehood,'  for  it  can  be  eaUed  hj 
no  other  name,  found  forar  with  those  in  power. 
A  oomnussion  was  appointed  to  revise  the  Siztina 
text,  under  the  presidency  of  the  ^^**"*^"*'  GoloiiBia 
(Columna).  At  fint  the  commisskaees  made  bait 
sfow  progress,  and  it  seemed  likely  that 
would  &pse  before  the  revision 
(UngaieUi,  in  VeroeUone,  ProUg.  Ivifi.). 
mode  of  proceedmgs  was  therefore  changed,  and  tfaa 
eommlssion  moved  to  Zagaro&o,  the  ooontry 


of  Colonna;  and,  if  we  may  beUeve  the  inacriptiov 
which  still  commemontes  the  eveoi,  and  the  car 
rent  report  of  the  time,  the  wctk  was  eompletod  m 
nineteen  days.  But  even  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  work  extended  over  six  months,  it  la  obvioaa 
that  there  was  no  time  for  the  frraminatinin  of 
authorities,  but  oidy  for  making 
with  the  help  of  the  materiak  already  coOeetod. 
The  task  was  hardly  finished  when  Gresory  died 
(Oct  1591),  and  the  pubUcation  of  the  revised  text 
was  again  delayed.     His  successor,  Immeent  IX., 


died  within  the  same  year,  and  at  the  h^g™*»i"fc 
of  1592  Qement  VIII.  was  raised  to  the  popedom. 
Clement  entrusted  the  final  revision  of  the  text  to 
Toletus,  and  the  whole  was  printed  bj  Aldus 
Manutius  (the  grandson)  before  the  end  of  1592. 
The  Prefooe,  which  is  mooUed  npon  thaftof  Sztna, 
was  written  by  Bellarmin,  and  is  favorably  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Sixtus  by  ita  temperance  and 
even  modesty.  The  text,  it  ia  said,  had  been  pre- 
pared with  the  greatest  oare,  and  thixigh  net  abso- 
lutely perfect  was  at  least  (nhat  Is  no  idk  boast) 
more  comet  than  that  of  any  former  edition. 
Some  readings  indeed,  it  is  aUowied,  had,  though 


bIbUomm  emendatlu....  ,^^,,.^ wmm , 

an  gravius  unquam  parieolum  oecwraitt  **  (Tan 

p.  290). 

e  The  following  le  the  original  paassge  qaoted 
Van  tm  from  the  first  edlOon  ef  BeUaxmin^ 
biograpky  (p.  891),  anno  1591 :  "Oon  Oiegmlua  XIY. 
eogltaret  qnkl  afandom  eaet  de  hlblile  a  fltata  T. 
editis,  In  quibus  eeant  jiiiiiiMfin 
deenni  vlri  gravee,  qui  osaawmi  ea  UUia 
Iftoe  prahibeikte,  eed  M.  (BaUaiBiaas) 
dsmewtoavit,  biblia  Ula  noo  esse 
its  eoRigenda,  ut  salvo  hooma  aiztf  V.  ponltteis  bibUa 
Ula  emendate  proUemtur,  qaod  Herat  si  qosm  oeler> 
rime  toUerentur  gmm  mak  wuuata  tnmtf  et  bihUa 
recuderentur  sob  nomine  ^luedaa  Slxtl,  et 
peasfttiooe  qua  signlleavscar  In 
pr»  fettimmtumt  iiiijwu'isi  aJigw 
phoram  vd  alioram  Ineuiia,  et  so  M. 
pontiflcl  bosia  pro  maUs."    The  last 
aixtas*  eondniMKllonef  a  tlMsis  of  Belhunln,  In  wUck 
he  teiisd  '*Papam  esse  doBBinum  dliaiitMin  totfas 
orbis  i  ^*  and  it  was  this  whole  pesssfs ,  and  not  the 
Piaikee  to  the  Okmentine  Tulgate,  wfaieh  ooat  Bellar- 
min his  eaaoniaatkm  (Tan  Im,  from  the  eciglBal  doe- 
nmeots,  pp.  891-^818}.    It  wlU  be  obssrvad  that  Bel 
larmia  first  deeeribis  the  ernes  of  the  flUtlBe  edidor 
really  as  dtHbenUt  alcsruiteiu,  and  thsn  ptsisssi  k 
represent  them  as  enon. 

d  The  evidence  eoUeeted  by  Yen  A»  kS^  985  Al- 
and even  the  eautfous  admteelnne  ef  UngareUi  aai 
▼eroallone  (pp.  sxslx.-x]iv.),  will  proea  that  thfa  Isn 
guage  ie  not  too  strong. 
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beeo  loft  imehiiigfld,  to  atoM  popuhrl 
'  Bat  yet  efca  hen  Bdbnnin  did  not 
■eraplB  to  repni  the  flothm  of  the  intention  of 
Sixtne  to  reeaO  hie  edition,  which  itUl  dit^noee 
the  ftoni  of  the  Roman  Volgate  by  an  apokic^  no 
Ibm  iiBodIwi  than  untrue.^  Another  edition  fol- 
towed  in  IMM,  and  a  third  in  1698,  with  a  triple 
fist  of  etratoii  one  tor  eaeh  of  the  three  editiona 
OdMT  editione  «we  alterwarde  puhliehed  at  Rome 
(camp.  YeroeUone,  eiY.)|  but  with  theae  ooneetions 
the  hietory  of  the  aothoiind  text  properly  oon- 
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S7.  The  reqwotive  meriu  of  the  Sixtine  and 
demeotiiie  editione  Imve  been  often  debated.  In 
pmit  of  meohenieal  aeeumeyi  the  Sixtine  eeema  to 
bo  deariy  eapeiior  (Van  Eai,  S65  ff.),  bat  Van 
Baa  haa  allowed  himaelf  to  be  mieled  in  the  esti- 
mate wfaieh  lie  givea  of  the  eritioal  value  of  the 
Sixtine  raadingi.  The  eoUeetionB  lately  published 
by  VeneUone*  phne  in  the  oteareit  light  the  strange 
ind  BDeritical  mode  in  which  Sixtos  dealt  with  the 
evidenee  and  nenlls  subniitted  to  him.  The  no- 
emmendataone  of  the  Sixtine  oorreetors  an  marked 
by  singular  wisdom  and  eritieal  taet,  and  hi  almost 
ewy  eaee  when  Sixtua  departs  ftom  them  he  is  in 
error.  This  will  be  erideot  from  a  ooUation  of 
the  readings  in  a  few  ehapters  as  ginn  by  Veroel- 
lone.  Thus  in  the  first  four  chapters  of  Genesis 
the  Sixtine  ooneeton  an  right  artist  Sixtus :  L 
S,  97,  81;  it  18,  SO;  iU.  1,  11,  Ifl,  17,  21,  83;  ir. 
1,  &,  7,  8,  9,  U,  16,  19;  and  on  the  other  hand 


«  Ttala  flkct  Bellanidn  puts  la  stranger  Ught  when 
writing  to  Loom  Brogeiuia  (1008)  to  i<cknowl«age  bin 
eritkei  coUatlons  on  the  text  of  the  Vulgate :  ^  De 
libello  ad  me  mimo  gratias  ago,  sod  sdas  yelim  biblia 
Tulgata  mm  osiea  nobb  aocoratlailnie  outlgata,  multa 
de  IndiutKia  Justis  de  eaods  pertranalrimQi,  qua 
sttooe  tndiffBe  vldebaotor." 

6  Tlw  original  tut  of  the  paassfM  hero  lefcrmd  to 

Is  ftin  of  Intarasl:  **  fllxtua  V opus  tandem 

eoofBOtum  fypis  mandari  Jusilt.  Quod  oum  Jam  esset 
isensam  et  ut  in  Ineem  endttarstur,  idem  Pootifbx 
i^Mmin  darot  [implying  that  the  edition  wae  not  pub- 
HihMl],  animadrerteos  non  panoa  in  Sacra  Biblia  prell 
rltia  tmpaiase,  quae  iterate  dillgentia  indigera  ▼ideren- 
ter,  lotum  opus  sub  ineudem  revocandum  oeasuit 
itqne  deccertt  [of  this  them  Is  not  the  flantest  shadow 

If  proof] Aeeipe  Igitnr,    OhrlsUane    leotor 

....  ex  Velloeiia  typographia  Teteiem  ee  mlgfttam 
eeriptune  edlHonsm,  quanta  fieri  potuit  dUi- 
oeefeigatMB :  quern  quldom  ilout  onudbns 
anieecli  ahaolutam,  pn  humanA  ImbeoUUtate  aOrmam 
dUlcUe  est,  Ita  eeteris  omnibus  quae  ad  haoo  usque 
diem  pcodierunt   emendatiorMn,  purlorsmque   erne, 

oiiaime  duUtaadum In  hao  tamen  perfulgata 

leetlone  slent  nonnuUa  eonsulto  mutate,  Ita  etiam 
•Ha,  quae  mntanda  vldebaatnr,  oonsuito  Immutata 
lelieta  sunt,  tom  quod  Ita  fteiondum  asm  ad  olbnsio- 
rHaodam  8.  Hkronarmua  mm  semel 
quod  ....*>  The  oandor  of 
words  eontmats  steangsly  wMi  the  idly  of  latHr 
IkMoftbeedlttoo. 

In  eonaoquonea  of  a  vary  amusing  mistn 
tra-phnae  of  Hug,  it  has  bson  oommonly  staled  In 
laglaad  that  this  Prsftwe  gutaetf,  instead  of  cost, 
Mlaxmln  his  mnonlmlimi ;  (Hug,  BmL  i.  480, 
^'Weiehe  ihn  um  seine  HeiUgspreehung  gebraoht 
Botl").  The  mat  oHmw  taj  la  the  words 
abofo  (p.  8470,  note  e). 

c  The  moot  Important  of  them  la  the  Oodex  Oara- 
.teNM,  a  eopj  of  the  Antwerp  edition  of  1588,  with 
fa  MS.  eoReetiooa  of  the  SUthie  board.    This 


Sixtne  is  ngbt  against  the  correoton  in  i.  15.  T^t 
Qregorian  oorreetors,  therefbn  (whose  resolts  an 
giiren  in  the  CSementine  edition).  In  the  main  aim 
ply  restored  nadings  adopted  by  the  Sixtine  board 
and  r^ected  by  Sixtus.  In  the  book  of  Deuteron- 
omy the  Clementine  ediUon  follows  the  Sixtine 
correeton  when  it  diflbn  fkom  the  Sixtine  edition : 
i.  4,  19,  81;  U.  91;  ir.  6,  22,  28,  80,  83,  89;  ▼. 
24;  vi.4;  vm.l;  ix.9;  x.8;  xL  8;  xii.  11, 12, 15, 
Ao. ;  and  every  change  (exoept  probably  vi.  4;  xii.  11, 
12)  is  right;  wliile  on  the  other  hand  in  the  same 
ohapten  there  are,  as  ftr  as  I  hare  obeerred,  only 
two  instances  of  variation  without  the  authority  of 
the  Sixtine  correoton  (xL  10,  82).  But  in  point 
of  bet  the  Clementine  edition  em  by  exoem  of  cau- 
tion. Within  the  same  llmiU  it  follows  Sixtus 
agauist  the  correeton  wrongly  in  it  83;  iii.  10, 12, 
18,  16,  19,  20;  iv.  10,  11,  28,  42;  vi.  8;  xL  28; 
and  In  the  whole  book  admits  in  the  following  paa- 
sages  arbitrary  changes  of  Sixtus:  iv.  10;  v.  24; 
vL  18;  xii  15,  82;  xviU.  10,  11;  xxix.  28.<<  In 
the  N.  T.,  as  the  nport  of  the  Sixtine  correeton 
haa  not  y^  been  published,  it  is  Impossible  to  say 
how  fitf  the  same  htw  holds  good;  but  the  foUow- 
ing  comparison  of  the  variattois  of  the  two  editione 
in  continuous  passagn  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
will  show  that  the  Clnnentine,  though  not  a  pun 
text,  is  yet  very  fiw  purer  then  the  Sixtine,  whieh 
often  gives  OU  Latin  readings,  and  sometimes 
appears  to  depend  simply  on  patristic  authority  • 
(i.  e.  pp.  IL):^ 


found  by  UngareUi  In  tlw  library  of  the  Boman  Ool- 
Ufge  of  88.  Blaise  and  Charles.  Oomp.  YereeUonBi 
PrrrJ  ti. 

d  The  common  statement  that  the  dementlne  edi- 
tion follows  the  revision  of  Alouln,  whUe  the  Bixtfne 
gives  the  true  text  of  Jerome,  Is  apparently  a  men 
conjectural  essertion.  In  Deuteronomy,  Sixtus  gtvw 
the  Alcninlan  reading  In  the  following  paasngMi  1. 19 ; 
Iv.  80,  88 ;  xzl.  6 ;  and  I  have  not  observed  one  pes- 
eage  where  the  Clementine  text  agrBea  with  that  of 
Alcoin  unlem  that  of  Sixtus  does  also. 

Paeesgee  have  been  taken  ftom  the  Pentatsuoh,  be- 
cause in  that  Vexeellone  has  given  eomplete  and  trust- 
worthy materials.  The  fliSt  book  of  Samuel,  in  whioh 
the  later  oorrupUons  am  very  extsnaive,  glvea  results 
generally  of  the  same  character.  Qreat  and  obvious 
interpolations  am  prBsarred  botti  In  the  Sixtine  and 
Clementine  editions:  iv.  1 ;  t.  6 ;  x.  1 ;  xlli.  15 ;  xIt 
22,  41 ;  XT.  8, 13;  xrii.  88 ;  xx.  15  (ohiefly  ftom  the 
LXX.).  The  Sixtine  text  glvm  the  old  rmding  dis- 
puted from  the  Clementine:  UL  2,8;  iv  1,  4;  ril. 
10  (?) ;  ix.  1  (Tl,  28.  The  Clementine  mstons  the  oU 
reading agahist Sixtus:  L9, 19;  U.  11, 17, 26, 80 ;  Iv. 
9(7),  (21);  vl  9;  U.7;  x.  12;  xll. 8, 11, 18, 28 ;  xitt. 
18 ;  xlv.  2  (?),  14,  16.  Thus  in  flfteen  chapters  (31em- 
ent  alone  givM  the  old  readings  sixteen  tlmee,  Sixtus 
alone  five  tfaneo.  ▼eroellone,  in  the  second  part  of 
his  Yariss  Lectiones,  whloh  was  published  aftir  this 
artlole  was  printed,  promisw  a  special  dlsousslon  of  the 
interpolations  of  1  Sam.,  whioh  wem,  es  mi|^t  have 
beenyrtliklGeid,^  expungsd  by  the  Sixtine  correotors. 
VsilfeUone  ad  1  Beg.  !▼.  1. 

'  The  variations  between  the  Sixtine  and  Clemen 
tfoe  editions  wem  collated  by  T.James,  Bdlumpapahf 
i.  eoneordia  diaean  ....  Lond.  1000 ;  and  mora  com- 
pletely, with  a  eoUatfon  of  the  01em«ntlne  editions, 
by  H.  de  Bukentop,  Jmx  d$  hiee,  Ub.  ill.  pp.  815  ff. 
Veroellone,  oocreoting  earlier  eritlos,  reckons  that  tlw 
w.:.jle  number  of  variations  between  the  two  sevU:ni 
le  about  8,00l»  {ProUgg,  xlviii.  iiot"^ 
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VULQATB,  THB 


YULGATK,  THE 


— appraplnqiiaTit. 


^m  qui  dlotni  Mti 


— ci ....  tolknt. 
—  Tobis. 


—Jndkio. 

<— antam. 

— afc  aon  JadlovDiaL 


--aiiM. 


^rapar. 


—  aUi. 

—  ibL 
— Juaiit 
— eapot 


llatt.l.n  fvmbUn  (pp.  IL). 
tt.   ft,Jiidft(fat.aHB.«li.). 

18,  aoita,  aodpa  (f  )• 
Itt.  9;  appn^nquaUt    (It. 
17),   (Mas.    G«Uk. 
pp.lL). 
t|dt  quo  dletnm  aal 

(lol.  it). 
10,  avbofia  (Itat.). 
It.  8,  nt . . . .  tolteot  (^.) 
7|  Jaaoa  nuauoi. 
18,  gain— (It.  am.  ata.). 
16,  ambnkbat  (?). 
V.  U,  vofaia  hoBBlBat  (fit 
mni.  ate.)* 
88^abMliida  (f). 
40,liiJiMUolo(it.). 
fL  7,  ath.  fceiunt  (it.). 

80,  anlm  (^l.). 
ftt.  1,  at  Boa  JwtVmWmtnl, 
wdlto    aondamiMn 

at   BOB    COBdflBUIB- 

Umlnl  (T). 
4,Blna,  tetir  (It  pp. 

U). 
S8,  a  ma  omnaa  (It.  pp. 

U.). 
96,  Ripm   (pp.    IL    toL 
ate.). 

88,  aoribm  (U-V 
itl9^aUo(it.am.alD.). 
18,  Btai  (pp.  IL). 
18,JiimltdlMlpiiloa  (It.). 
80,  aaput  aaum  (It  toL). 
88,  Tanteat  Jaaiii  (It). 
88,  magno  Impatn  0t). 
88,  hae  omnia  (?). 
84,  logabant  aom  «l  Ja* 
iui  (?). 
%tei.  L 18,  in  GhrMo  J.  (pp.  IL 
Bodl.). 

tt.  1,  Toa  oooTlTiAoMll 
(pp.  U.). 
U,Toa   amtii  (pp.  U. 

BodL  ate.). 
— ,  mwtbamtal  (pp.  IL) 
IS,  qui   (pp.    U.  BodL 

ate.). 
98,8pirita  Baaato  (pp. 
IL  Sang.  alB.^ 
Itt.  8,  mihl  anlm  (pp.  IL). 
le,  TlrtBtam  (It). 
«-f  in  intartoga  ****^"t 
(Mk  U.  BodL). 
If.  88,  dtponlto  (it). 
88^  India  (pp.  U.  BodL 
ate.). 
V.  86,  mnndana  aam  (pp. 
U). 
87,  In  glflctoaam  (?). 
vL15»in   pimpaimilonn 

at). 

80,  in  aatna  Ma  (^t). 

(Bama  of  Oia  Nadinfi  of  Bed!.  ((18,  (8)0,)  am 
«ddad.  It.  ia  niad,  aa  la  aommrs^  dana,  fer  tha  old 
l»la  fmanlly ;  and  tim  notatton  .f  tha  1188.  li  that 
MBdly  8illowad.) 


^•impata. 

—  flinrlft 

—  rofabant  nt 

—  In  Domino  J. 

«»  at  domlnaiionam. 


— dMmlnl 

—  qnod. 

^BpllllBa 

— mlbL 

—  virtata. 

_  In  intorloNm  tafom- 


—  in  dtam. 


—in 
—  In 


whieh  Bntl^  oolkatad  (aaa  ^  8174, 
uola  •)  am  an  Intalnabla  halp  Ibr  inToattgatioB,  bot 
ttntj  1^  not  anperaeda  it  It  la,  Indaad,  Impooiribla 
la  dilaiiiiliia  on  what  prindpla  ba  Inmrted  or  omittsd 
taflallOBa.  Somatlmaf  he  notea  with  ttia  gfoalaat  oam 
dlanraiianoim  of  orthogxaphj,  and  at  other  ttanm  ha 
naglarta  Important  diflnaneei  of  text  Thoa  In  J<^n 
1 18-61  he  idvea  eorrratlj  28  TarlatloDa  of  the  Cam- 
Whlge  MS.  (Kk.  1,  81)  and  onlta  61 ;  and  In  Luke  1. 1 


98.  WhOotheGknientlBeedHkinvaiilli* 
•ome  thougbte  team  to  havn  boon  flnttttaiDad  of  i» 
vUqgit    Loom  BiugaiiiinMdeiBipoffta&tooDeo- 
tioat  ftir  tUi  pnrpooa^  bat  tbe  practiod  dittlHilfMi 
BwafMmd  tobaloagiwi,aid  thestodjof  vanmi 
nadingi  wm  wifail  ftir  aebolan  (Balannln.  ad 
Laoam  Brag.  1806).    Ia  the  not  gmanftioB  bm 
and  oontrannj  gave  a  aanetity  to  tha  anthotked 
tflKt    Many,  mpmaStj  in  Spain,  pramMUMed  it  to 
have  a  valoo  snparkr  to  the  ocif^iali,  and  to  ba 
Inapbed  In   every  detail  (eomp.  Van   Eaa,  401 
409;  Body,  in.  IL  15);  but  it  ia  imebae  to  dvcO 
on  the  hlatocy  of  ineh  ertganynniiB,  ttam  which 
the  Jenita  at  laaet,  fDlhmii«  their  gnai  ehaiapiaa 
BelknBiB,viaelykaptakMt    U  «m  a  mara  aarion 
matter  that  the  imivenal  aeeeptanee  of  the  papal 
teit  eheeked  the  oritkal  atndy  of  tim  nmteriah  on 
whieh  it  was  pndHaedly  baaed.    At  kogth,  hoir- 
Cfer,  in  1700,  liaitianay  pabttriied  a  nev,  and  in 
the  main  bettor  tot,  ehiafly  ikom  original  M8&,  in 
hie  edition  of  Jeraoie.    VaUaiai  added  fteeh  eelk^ 
tiona  bk  hla  raviaed  lame  of  Martiaimy'a  work,  bot 
in  both  oaaea  the  ooUatiopa  an  impariKi,  and  it  ii 
impoeilble  todetenuine  with  aooniai^  oo  what  1I& 
authority  the  toil  whieh  ia  given  depemk.    Sa- 
batiar,  thoqgh  prnfcwing  only  to  deal  with  tha 
Old  I^adn,  pnbUabed  importani  materiali  Sat  the 
erilieiam  of  Janme'a  YenieB,  and  gave  at  kngtb 
the  readinga  of  Ijuaa  Bn^eadM  (1743).     Mon 
than  aoentuiyeiapaed  befwe  anything  more  of  im- 
portanee  waa  done  tor  the  Tnt  of  tha  Latin  venioo 
of  the  O.  T.,  when  at  length  the  fiDrtnnate  dmoonry 
of  the  original  reviuon  of  the  SizUno  ooneelon 
again  diieeted  the  attention  of  Roooan  aeholaii  to 
their  autboriaed  text     Tin  fint-fhuta  of  their 
labon  vn  given   in   the   volume   of  TeneQooi 
already  often  quoted,  whieh  Ime  thrown  OKxe  ligfai 
upon  the  hiaioiy  and  eritioiam  of  the  Vnlgata  tfaaa 
any  previooa  work.    HMrB  are  eoma  defeeti  in  tha 
arrangement  of  tha  materiale,  and  it  ia  nnibrtanata 
that  the  editor  hae  not  added  either  the  anthoria^d 
or  ooneeted  tert;  but  itlll  the  work  ie  anch  thai 
every  ftndent  of  the  Latin  test  murt  wait  anxkrailj 
for  ita  oompletion. 

29.  The  ncgfeot  of  the  Latin  text  of  the  0.  T. 
ie  but  a  eonaaqoenoe  of  the  general  o^leet  of  tha 
critkiam  of  the  Hebrew  text  In  the  N.  T.  kr 
mora  haa  been  done  for  the  eomction  of  the  Tul- 
gate,  though  even  hen  no  eritioal  edition  haa  jet 
been  pnbliahed.  NnmeroM  eoOattoM  of  HSS^ 
mon  or  kn  perfoet,  have  been  made.  Inthii,af 
in  many  other  pointe,  Bentky  pelted  ont  the  trw 
path  which  otlicn  have  followed.  Hk  own  ooDa- 
tioD  of  LaUn  MSS.  wee  exteneive  and  important 
(oomp.  Ellla,  Benilm  Critica  Sacra^  xxzv.  fl*.).' 
Grieabaeh  added  new  eollatiflnB,  and  ananged  thorn 
whieh  othen  had  made.  Laehmann  printed  tha 
Latin  text  in  hk  kiger  edition,  having  oolkted  thi 
Gm^ /*BUMiif  for  the  pnipoee^  Tkehendoif  hai 
kbond  anoi«  lAtin  MSa  only  with  km  aeal  than 
among  Greek.  And  TVegeUea  haa  given  k  hk 
edition  of  the  N.  T.  the  text  of  CbdL  Jtutrtmm 
from  Ua  own  eoDation  with  the  variatioBB  of  thi 


1^  ha  givea  18  ^ariattoBa  of  8t  Ofaad'e 
omik  80;  and  than  k  nothing  in 
tha  raadinga  laeordad  wfakh  can  have 
aa  tha  variattona  whkh 


•f 
tkt 


advaa  of  evaty  dagraa  of  Importaooa.  A 
ikom  aaeh  of  tha  volnmca  whkh  oontain  hk  eaikCioai 
will  afaow  the  Rvmt  amoant  of  kbor  wbkfa  ha  be 
atowed  upon  the  work;  and,  hitherto,  do 


VULGAnS,  THS 


VtTLOATB,  THIS 
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Bvt  in  an  then  cmm  the 
dody  «f  Um  Lstin  was  menl j  anetOary  to  that  of 
the  Graak  text  Probably  Annd  the  gnat  antiquity 
■ad  parity  of  the  CodtL  Amiaikm  and  FMentUy 
Umto  ia  eoai|Mnitifely  ttttie  aeope  ibr  critidam  in 
the  ravfaion  c^  Jerome**  Veraion;  but  it  oouki  not 
be  an  nnproflloUa  voik  to  enoine  mora  in  detail 
than  has  jet  bean  done  the  lefenl  phasea  through 
whieh  ii  kas  paand,  and  the  oaiiaee  which  led  to 
its  gradual  oorraption.  (A  AiU  aeeount  of  the 
cditiona  of  the  Vulgate  b  given  by  Maaeh  [Le 
ling],  B&bliotheca  Shiflns  1778-M.  Copies  of  the 
fliitbe  and  Ghmentine  editions  aro  in  the  library 
jf  the  Britkh  Museum.) 

VL  Tm  Uatwuaxs  nm  trb  RcvmoK  or 
JsBaaiB*s  Tbxt.— SO.  Yerj  few  Latin  HSS.  of 
the  0.  T.  hare  been  ooUated  with  eritieal  aeeuraey. 
The  Ftatafteiidi  oT  YcroeUone  {Rowub^  1860)  ia  the 
feat  attenpi  to  coUeet  and  aitange  the  materiafai 
iir  detm  mining  the  Uieronymian  text  in  a  manner 
It  ali  ooRBsponding  with  tlie  importanoe  of  the 
m^KlL  Even  fai  the  N.  T.  the  criticism  of  tin 
Tnlgate  text  haa  alwaya  been  made  subsidiary  to 
that  of  the  Gieek,  and  most  of  the  MSS.  quoted 
hateoniy  been  eiaiained  ennorify.  In  the  foUow- 
bg  liat  ef  MSS.,  which  ia  neoeeHvUy  my  imper> 
fMt,  the  notation  of  YenaUone  (from  whom  most 
of  the  details,  aa  to  the  MSS.  which  he  haa  cx- 


hM  been  publiahed.  The  itodent  mi^  flod  it  inter- 
Mting  to  coBipaie  the  variations  noted  with  those  in 
bblsB. 

CM.  8S.  THn.  Oambr^  Mark  Iz.  4M0. 

B.  17, 6. 

llpfi^  Riipes tuns  to soandal- 

fUBi  |ft  iaal^  ampnte iBarn:  bonnm 

Sfiria  ^ 
llepy^Octofft  eet  tlbi  etaadum  latrolie  in 
vllaB  aetmamf  ^aam  diMM 
pedee  habentem  mlttl  in 
gehennam  Ignis  in^ttngni- 
[  ]  dtL  T        Mile :    [nU  venule  eorum 

ffcpxy^    Aeornm^        aon  montuTi  et  ^pds  ^  non 

gnc«^yO  extfawaitur.  Quodiioculue 

M •«•#!» ^       Htm      tave  eeandaHt  to  e«[t]oe 

llpO     eaix   enm:boBumeetttbliaMnm 
Intnire   In   ngnum   Dei, 


afwepv 


mlttl  la  gehennam  Ignis:] 
nbi  vesnls  eorum  non  men* 
•or,  et  Ignis  non  eatfiiigwt- 
dbi^^nl^v  tttr.     Onmb  [enim]  %im 

I  aalMar,  et  cande  vtotfma 

m  3 

tldCwpei»»Mnfc^   [sale] mllBtB*.    Bonamest 

ISO  sal :  quod  diallnsulnmifli- 

erft,  in  qno  Ulud  eeadtoUi  r 
(B.  17. «.)  Hfk 

AkVxM<::::4sfo  Habeto  ia^  voble  eel,  et 

*riaB«««irrrH|x      paeem  habeto  faifeer  vee. 

lomnee  ealm  Igae  eaamln* 
antarik 

la  ttds  aaempi «  —  ^  (aaeept  y)  lapieeent  fNaeh 
tm.  eellatod  ehlelly  by  T.  Walker;  M,  H,  the  HW 
k  ite  Brit  Mae.  amikel  JIvf .  S788|  Hori.  WW  ro 


amined,  aro  derived)  has  been  followed  as  ftr  at 
poesible;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he 
msrks  the  nadings  of  MSS.  Correctorla  and  edi- 
tions in  the  same  manner. 

(i.)  MSS,  of  (M  Te§(,  tmd  Apoerypha. 

A  (Cadem  Amfrdinut,  Bibl.  Laurent.  Flor.),at 
Florence^  writter  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  cent 
(cir.  541,  Tiactdf.)  with  great  accuracy,  »  that 
both  in  age  and  worth  it  stands  first  among  the 
authorities  for  the  Hieronyraian  text.  It  containa 
Jerome*s  Paalter  ikom  the  Hebrew,  and  the  whole 
Latin  Bible,  with  the  ezeeption  of  Baruch.  The 
variations  from  the  Gkmentine  text  in  the  N.  T. 
have  been  edited  by  F.  F.  l<1eck  (1840);  and 
Tieebendorf  and  Tk^^geUes  sepantely  colkted  the 
N.  T.  in  184^  and  1846,  the  former  of  whom  pub- 
liahed a  compkte  edition  (1850;  id  ed.  1854)  of 
this  part  of  the  MS.,  availing  himself  alao  of  the 
oolktion  of  Tregelles.  The  0.  T.  haa  been  now 
ooUated  by  Yeroellone  and  Palmieri  for  Yeroel- 
loae*s  VarioB  LeetUmet  (YerceUone,  i.  p.  Ixxxiv.). 
The  MS.  waa  righUy  valued  by  the  Sixtine  oor- 
vectors,  who  in  many  places  follow  ito  authority 
alone,  or  when  only  ibebly  supported  by  other  ev^ 
dence:  e.  g,  Qeu,  iL  18,  v.  26,  vi.  SI,  vii.  8,  6,  ix. 
18, 19,  X.  L 

B  {Oxhm  Tolaamuj  BiU.  Eodes.  Tolet),  at 
Toledo,  written  in  (3othlo  letters  about  the  8th 

speetively ;  (,  the  Gospels  of  St  Chad ;  x*  *he  Qoe* 
pels  of  Use  Begol ;  y,  the  Qospels  of  St.  John  0.  Ona 
(eomp.  the  Ueto  p.  8465,  f.). 

CM,  S8.  2Ha.  CbmAr.  Marii  ix.  46-40. 

(B.  17, 14.) 

SBSOTDl 
^flSPK  Btiipestuustoacandal* 

bat,  ampoto  ilium :  bonum 
8      1V 
1 8  D         die  B  set  tibl  eftsadum  Introixe  la 

vliam  aetemam,  quam  dnee 

pedee  habentem  mlttl  In  ga* 

•  K  T  P  B  (eamper)  hennam  Ignb  inentingni* 

MUe:  ubivemib eorum noa 
rie%,  aiorJtar,et  Ignb  non  ezstln- 

t 
gut  2.    [  ]  do,  Z.  gwrtnr.  [Quod  d  oeulus  *u- 

ui  scandaUaat  to,  eJI'^ema : 

bonnm  est  tibi  Insoum  >n- 

toolxe  In  regnnm  Del,  iiusm 

^K  InextlngulMliB  (eraaed)  duos  ocnloa  habentom  mitH 

rU  Z  (erased)  em  Y  in  gehemuim   Ignie^  nbi 

gtu  Z  (emeed)         venoais  eomm  non  moritur, 

K  (eraeed)  et  Ignts^  non  eastfarintur.] 


n<  0  oUi  H  B  (^) 


Omnia  enim  IgM  eaiietar,  eC 


D^TfSVrft^OBPUKomnie  vtotfana  [sale]  soMe- 

tnr.  Bonnm  set  eal:  quod  si 
<am  P  M<  P  K  sal  inratfam  Amrit,  In  qua 

BOEVHOY 
(eorr. -Ii)l.  lUarfeondlfiitf    Babetola 

THPDK^t^ 
Z  B  Satan  B  B  B      voMa  to/,  et  paeem  habeto 

inlee  voa. 


I 


The  eoOallens  in  this  volume  an,  as  wlU  he 
ecHuewhat  eonfkeed.  Many  are  in  Bentley^  hand, 
who  has  added  numeroua  emendattons  of  the  Lattn 
text  in  B.  17, 14.  Thus,  on  the  easM  page  fttxn  whtoh 
this  example  la  taken,  we  find:  Mark  ix.  90,  afr  la- 
fonHa,  li  tog.  afr  nifimH.  wmhi$t9.  x.  14,  Qaes 
fitmm  vident.  forto  leg.  Quod  eQ  vMerel  (sto  a  p.  m 
O :  a  lator  noto).  a.  88,  A  baptStmmm  que  cge.  legi 
Aut  baptitma,  quod  ego.  Vbrihe  MSS.  qnotoi,  see 
the  Uito  abeedy  letered  toi 
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emt.  The  tait  U  generally  para,  and  oloeefy  ap- 
proachea  to  that  of  A,  at  kaat  in  0.  T.  A  ooU»- 
tion  of  thia  MS.  with  a  LouTain  edition  of  the 
Vulgate  (1569,  toL)  waa  made  hj  Chriatopher  Vm- 
lomarea  by  the  commaod  of  Siztoa  V.,  and  the 
Sixtine  eoncetora  aet  a  high  value  upon  Ita  read- 
ing*: ^  ff'  Gen.  Ti.  4.  The  eoUatlon  of  Palomana 
was  publlahed  by  Bianohini  ( I'indieia,  p.  Ir.  ff.), 
from  whom  it  haa  beoi  reprinted  by  Migne  (^fieron. 
0pp.  X.  875  ff.).  Veroellone  haa  ma«&  uae  of  the 
original  ooUation  preaerved  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
which  ia  not  always  coneetly  transcribed  by  Bian- 
shini;  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  noted  the  vari- 
ooa  readings  which  have  been  n^lected  owing  to 
the  difEbrenoe  between  the  Louvain  and  Clementine 
lexta.  The  MS.  contains  all  the  LaUn  Bible  (the 
Psalter  ih>m  the  Hebrew),  with  the  exception  of 
Barueh.  A  new  ooUation  of  the  MS.  is  still  de- 
sirable; and  for  the  N.  T.  at  least  the  work  is  one 
which  miffht  easily  be  aocompUshed. 

C  {Codex  PatilUniu,  v.  CaroSftutj  BomsB,  Mon. 
S.  Benedict,  ap.  Basil.  S.  Paulli  extr.  mosnia),  a 
MS.  of  the  whole  Latin  Bible,  with  the  exception 
of  Barueh.  Veroellone  assigns  it  to  the  9th  e«i- 
tory.  It  follows  the  recension  of  Alouin,  and  was 
dne  of  the  MSS.  used  by  the  original  board  ap- 
pc^ted  by  Pius  IV.  for  the  reTision  of  the  Vulgate. 
It  has  been  collated  by  Veroellone. 

D  ( Codex  VaUiceiiianiu  olim  Staiianut^  Romss, 
Bibl.  Vallioell.  Orat.  B.  vi.),  an  Alcuinian  MS.  of 
the  Bible  also  used  by  the  Roman  correctoni,  of  the 
same  date  (or  a  litUe  older)  and  character  as  C 
Comp.  Vallani,  Prtrf,  ad  Hieron,  ix.  15  (ed. 
Migne),  and  note  6,  p.  3407.  CoOated  by  Ver- 
eellone. 

E  ( Codex  Otioboniamii  olim  Cervinianut^  Vatic 
60),  a  MS.  of  a  portion  of  the  0.  T.,  imperfect  at 
the  beginning,  and  ending  with  Judg.  xiii.  90.  It 
is  of  tiie  8th  century,  ai^  givca  a  text  older  than 
Akuiu's  recension.  It  contains  also  important 
fragments  of  the  Old  Version  of  (Tenesis  and  Ex- 
odus  published  by  Veroellone  in  his  VeuicB  Leo- 
Uotut,  i.    CoU.  by  Veroellone. 

F  (Romae,  ColL  SS.  Blasii  et  Carol!),  a  MS.  of 
the  entire  Latin  Bible  of  the  10th  century.  It 
follows,  in  the  main,  the  recension  of  Alcuin,  with 
some  variations,  and  contains  the  Roman  Plnlter. 
ColL  by  Veroellone. 

G  (RonuB,  ColL  SS.  Bhaii  et  Oaroa),  a  MS.  of  ^ 
the  18th  oentuiy,  of  the  common  late  typOi  ColL 
by  Vercellone. 

H,  L,  P,  (2,  are  naed  by  VeroeOone  to  mark  the 
readings  given  by  Martianay,  Hentenius,  Castel- 
lanus,  and  R.  Stephanos,  in  editions  of  the  Vul- 
gate. 

I,  Sao.  xiiL  Collated  fai  part  by  C.  J.  Baner, 
Eichhom,  Rqferioruim^  xviL 

K  (Monast  SS.  TVin.  Cavn),  a  most  important 
MS.  of  the  whole  Bible,  belonging  to  the  mooas- 
tsry  of  La  Cava,  near  Salerno.  An  exact  oopy  of 
It  was  made  for  the  Vatican  Library  (num.  8484) 
by  the  command  of  Lao  XII.,  and  this  has  been 
used  by  Veroellone  for  the  books  after  Levitious. 


A  Bntlsy  proeursd  collations  of  upwards  of  slz^ 
■nglUh  and  Vnneh  Isttin  MBS.  of  the  N.  T ,  which 
MS  sttU  puservcd  among  his  papeis  in  Trln.  OoU. 
Oambrklge,  B.  17, 5,  and  B.  17, 14.  A  IM  of  these, 
as  ghren  by  Beotley,  Is  priatad  in  Ellis's  Bmiim 
CKKfis  Amto,  pp.  zzxv.  ff.  I  have  identlfled  and 
aolleed  the  Bngltsh  MSS.  bslow  (oomp.  p.  8175  ff.). 
3f  Bibles  6ani«y  gives  mora  or  Issi  oomptote  eoUatkma 
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For  the  three  8rrt  booka  of  the  Pcntateoek  he  haj 
only  an  imperfect  coUatkn.  The  MS.  bekngs  ts 
the  6th  or  7th  osntniy  (M^  Nova  Patrum  BtU 
L  i,  7;  SpieiL  Rom.  ix.  Praef.  xziii.),  and  pneents 
a  peeuUar  text  Tiaehendoif  baa  quoted  it  on  1 
John  V.  7,  8. 
M,  N,  O,  areGoneeloria  In  the  Yatiean  libnuy. 
R,  S  (RomsB,  ColL  SS.  Bh«i  ei  Carafi),  Sax. 
xiv.,  of  the  eonunon  faito  ^rpe  giv«B  in  the  editkns 
of  tJie  15th  oentuiy. 

T,  Sac.  X.,  xi.;  U,  Seee.  xiL,  two  MSS.  of  the 
type  of  the  recension  of  Alenin. 

V  (RonuB,  ColL  SS.  BlasU  et  Ounii),  Sme.  iHi., 
akin  to  F. 

These  MSS.,  of  which  VereeUone  promises  eoeft- 
plete  collatkma,  thns  represent  the  three  great  types 
of  the  Hienmymian  text:  the  origtrnd  text  in  vaii- 
oua  sieges  of  decadence  (A,  B,  K);  the  reomiion 
of  Aleuin  (C,  D,  F,  T,  U,  Y);  and  the  current 
kter  text  (£,  0,  R,  S).  But  though  perhaps  no 
MS.  will  ever  surpass  A  b  general  purity^  it  ii  to 
be  hoped  that  many  more  MSS.,  repreMnting  tbs 
ante-Aleoinian  text,  may  yet  be  examined. 

81.  Martiaiwy,  In  his  edition  of  the  Dkma 
BMioikeca,  quotes,  among  otliers,  the  foOowing 
MSS.,  but  he  uees  them  fai  sneh  a  way  that  it  ii 
impoarible  to  determine  throoghoat  the  reading  of 
■ny  paitieekr  MS.:  — 

Codex  MemmUmui^  Saeo.  z. 
Codex  CarcateonetuUt  Smc  z. 
Codex  SangermamentU  (1),  S«e.  z. 
Codtx  Regiue,  8568-64. 
Codex  Sangermantmm  (S),  e  fti^pment 
Codex  NarbonetuiB.    {Index  JiS&  Cbdf 
Hieron.  ix.  pp.  186  ff  ed.  Migne.) 
To  thoe,  Vallarai,  hi  his  revised  editkm,  addi  a 
ooUation,  more  or  kas  oomplete,  of  other  MSS.  k> 
the  Pentateuch  (Joshua,  Judges)  — of 
Cod,  PalaAme,  B, 
Cod.  UrMnoi. 
For  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 

Cod,  Kef tmeiiM,  a  Ma  of  the  very  fa^^ 
value.    (Comp.  Vaflairi,  Pnff.  19  ft  si 
Migne.) 
For  the  Psafana. 

Codd,  Reg,  Suee,  fi.  1286. 
Cod,  Vatic.  154. 

Cod.  S.  Cmeia  (or  104,  Outerdemi\  fkt 
most  valuable). 
For  Daniel. 
CodPalaLZ. 
Cod.  ralie.888. 
For  Esther,  Tobit,  and  Judith. 
CbdL  Reg.  Swe.  7. 
Cod.  Vatic  Paha.  24. 
But  of  all  these  only  spedbl  reedlqgvan  kaeMk 
Other  MSS.  which  deserve  examinalioa  an  :•— 

L  BHL  Mue.  Addit.  10,  546.  Sm.  ii. 
(Charlemagne's  Bible),  an  Akuinian  copy.  Oonp 
p.  8467,  note  e. 

2.  BriL  Mue.  Reg.  lE,vfL,via.    Sm.Ix.,1' 
(Bentley*sM8.R).« 
8.  RHL  Jim.  Addtt.   24,142.    Sm.  ix^  i 


of  the  N.  T.  from  Paris.    Bi6K.  lUg.  MS  (A. ».  878) 
8661,  SsBC  ix. ;  8668^  Ssm.  ix. ;  8561s,  80e.lx^& 
All  appear  to  be  Aleufailan. 
8lr  V.  Madden  hM  given  a  list  of  ttw  flUrf  MSS  0 

the  Utfai  Bible  (19  eopks)  In  the  Omitoma^  ~~ 
s&M,  1886,  pp.  660  ft    Thk  Ust, 


.,  ,    1.  Brit  Mu».—HarL  1775.  m  T 

Vol  HI  rU. 

coCfCe 

q  «  rsexDTioBu^pecrnao 

Z>  ica  w  T  N  o  u '  ^WJ  nmars 
OfciTiLLislHS 

A<V>eNrT>IC0«01>1S 

2.  Brit  Has.  —  Addit  .MO:). 

gxnontjbtt 
cfLjjsGyx>na3^'fecfTcjo 

lilMTATGCopXTRTS 

r>jca;vx  Moajssrcnus 

3.  Stonyhont  —  (St  Cathbert'i,  St  John., 

uTCRucipi<;eReTUR      ^ 

erduxcRUNT 
er  BAioLi*4&  siBi  CRttoecv) 

4.  (hum.  BodL  —  tUS.  (SeM.  M.) 

PRObiBCT  BApTIZAKT  T>paTp?llLtpptif 
S1CR0O13  ^TOTOCOR^ellCeX^  ^ 

^se  iRob  7pft>  enu^  sit 
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.Importsnt:  appiireuUy  taken  from  a  mueh  older  | 
;opj.  The  Psalter  is  Jerome's  Version  of  the 
Hebrew.  The  Apocryphal  books  are  placed  after 
the  Usgiognpha,  with  the  headins :  /ndpU  quatim 
tnh  eorum  tibrorum  qui  m  Vaeri  Ttitamemto 
atra  Camntm  Hebrammtm  sunt  The  MS.  b»- 
gna  Geo.  ills.  6.) 

i.  Brii.  Afut.  HarL  3,805  to  PuJiiis  with  aome 
hemuB.     Sne.  ix. 

ft.  BriL  il/uc  Egerton  1,046.  Sao.  TiiL  Prov. 
Xoeks.  Oant  Sap.  Ecdus.  (with  aome  laconn). 
Good  Vnlgate. 

6.  Lainbeth,  8,  4.     Ssbo.  xiL 

SS.  iL  MSS.  of  At  N.  T. 

A,  B,  C,  D,  F,  eto.,  as  enumeratod  before.  To 
thcM  most  be  added  the  Codtx  FMvmt  of  the 
vfaofe  N.  T.,  which,  however,  contains  the  Gospels 
ia  the  fanu  of  a  Harmony.  The  text  of  the  MS. 
it  of  neariy  equal  value  with  that  of  A,  and  both 
nem  to  have  been  derived  from  the  same  sooroe 
(Tuchdf.  PrcUgg.  Cod.  Am,  p.  zxiii.).  The  MS. 
hai  been  ooDated  by  lAchmann  and  Buttmann, 
ind  a  complete  edition  is  in  preparation  by  E. 
Ranke. 

Other  Yolgate  MSS.  of  parts  of  the  N.  T.  have 
bem  examined  more  or  1ms  carefully.  Of  the 
Goiptk^  Tischendorf  {ProUg,  ccxlix.  ff.)  gives  a 
list  of  a  considerable  number,  which  have  bean  ex- 
immed  very  nnperfecUy.  Of  the  mora  important 
of  thsH  the  best  known  are:  — 

For,  Prag.  (at  Prague  and  Venice).  PttbUshed 
bj  Bianfhini,  in  part  after  Dobrowsky. 

•  For  all  eritkal  ptupoess  the  Latfa  texts  of  this 
tdltioa  are  worthless.  In  one  chapter  taken  at  ran- 
ioB  (Muk  viU.),  there  are  atvntetn  eirore  in  the  text 
of  Um  lindiflfltfiie  MS.,  ioelndlng  the  omission  of  one 
Un»  with  the  eorreepooding  gloM. 

fr  The  aeeompanytog  Plates  will  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  extemal  daaraeter  of  Bome  of  the  most  anolont 
lad  predooe  Latin  MSS.  which  the  writer  hae  exam- 
ined. For  permleeion  to  take  the  tredngi,  from 
vtiich  tile  fte-elmiiee  were  aeade,  his  sincere  tlianks 
ue  doe  to  the  various  Inatitations  In  whose  charge 
the  MS8.  are  pUoed. 

PllM'  i-  BrU.  Mm.  HarL  1,77S,  Matt  xxL  80,91, 
S0  AwiMM  ~  ef  m^ntHeai].  Thia  M8.  (like  figs.  2, 8) 
exhibits  the  arrangement  of  the  text  fai  llnce  (mtjim, 
m'jKOt).  The  oeiglnal  reading  noeuiimiif  hae  been 
changed  by  a  late  hand  into  prtmae.  A  chaieetorietio 
mor  of  Bonod  will  be  noticed,  ibit  fbr  ivit  (6  for  v), 
which  oeeore  alao  In  fig.  2. 

Pig.  a.  Brit,  Mm.  Add.  6,468.  Matt  xxi.  80,  81, 
e«r— aooisstmai.  Thie  magniflcent  MS.  shows  the 
beghmlng  of  contraellon  (duoV)  and  panetuation. 

Fig.  8.  SUmfkmnt,  John  zlx.  16-17,  non  kabemui 
—  enuem.  This  MS.,  nnllke  the  former,  eeems  to 
have  been  prepared  Ibr  private  nee.  It  Is  written 
thro^hont  with  tlie  greatest  regularity  and  care. 
The  laige  capitals  probably  indicate  the  beginnings  of 
fumbra  (fAkoi).    The  words  are  here  eeparated. 

^.4.  a/.  AkIL  S^AIS.  AotavliL88,87,ef  oJl  — 
(arc. 

PL  B.  9lg.  1.  OMiflr.  Vnw.  LSbr.  Kk.  L  24.  John 
y.i^$mmaJUbat^h4mtoM,  Thia  MS.  ofhrs  a  fine 
eaoipls  cf  die  senil-mieial  **  Irish  "  character,  with 
tt»  ehacaderistle  dotted  capltala,  whtoh  eeems  to  have 
besn  nssd  widely  In  the  8th  century  throughont  Ire- 
lead  and  central  and  norttiem  Aigland.  The  text 
•eatelne  a  moat  remarkable  Inetance  of  the  incorpora- 
ttea  of  a  marginal  gloae  into  the  body  of  the  book 
\h»e  {»  Oretii  «sffnpten>M  uon  Hm^etw),  without  any 
cf  eeparatlon  hj  the  oilginAl  hand.  Thie  dauee 
An  a  dlettnct  proof  of  the  rerisico  of  the  copy 
Irom  which  the  MS.  was  derived  by  Orevk  MSS.  The 
for  at'iein  la  worthy  cf  aortcw. 
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JTaHL  (Brit  MuB.  ifori:  1,776).   SsBe.vil.Coi 
in  part  by  Griesbaeh  {8gmb.  Crii.  I  806  ft). 

Per.  Fhigments  of  St  Loke,  edited  by  Bian- 
chinL 

Brit  Mua.  Cotiim.  Nero  D,  It.  Sac.  viiL 
(Benti  T).  The  Undisfome  (St  Cuthbert)  Goa. 
pels  with  interlinear  Northumbrian  gkMs.  Ed.  by 
Stevenson,  for  Smrtees  BoeUif  (St  Matt;  St 
Mark).  The  Northnmbrian  gkNS  by  Bouterwek, 
1867.  Stevenson  hae  added  a  eoUatton  of  the 
Latin  of  the  Rnahworth  GoepeUo  (p.  8467,  No. 
9). 

The  following,  among  many  othens  in  the  United 

Kingdom,  deserve  examination :  *  — 

(1.)  OftheGospeb. 

1.  Brit.  Mua.  Hwl  1,776,  Sac.  viL     (Ckwe- 

bach's  HarL  Bentiey*s  Z).    A  new  ai)d 

oompleta  ooUation  of  thia  moat  precious 

MS.  is  greatly  to  be  desired.    It  contains 

the  Prefacetf  Gsfiofu,  and  Sediofif,  with 

bhmk  plaoes  for  the  Oap*^Mla.«    (Pkte  I., 

fig.  1.) 

a.  Brit  Mua.  Beg.  1  E.  vL  Sase.  viL  (Bent- 
ley's  P).  A  very  important  Kofj^th  MS., 
with  many  old  readings,  Pretf.  Can.  (no 
Sections),  Ct^,  Mt  xxviiL  Mc  xSi  (?)  Lc. 
XX.  Joh.  xiv.  Sttppoeed  to  hav«  formed 
part  of  the  BibUa  Gregariana :  Westwood, 
Arehmohgical  Journal^  xl.  p.  299. 

8.  Brit  Mus.  Beg.  1  B.  viL  Sasc  viii.  (Bent- 
ley's  H).  Another  very  fanportant  MS., 
preserving  an  old  text'  Pra^  Ctm.  (Sect) 

Fig.  2.  BrU.  Mm.  Seg.  1  B.  viL  Another  type  of 
^  Saxon  "  writing. 

Fig$.  8,  4.  Brii.  Mia.  Hari.  1,028.  Matt  xxvil.  49, 
with  the  addition  Alius  aiK«m  — el  tanguia.  Ibid. 
1802.  Matt  xii.  80,  81,  e<  fum  iU^pupK[eani]. 
Two  eharecterietfc  specimens  of  later  Irieh  wridng. 
The  contrectlotts  for  mm,  autem,  ^u$^  el,  aqua,  in 
flg.  8,  and  for  et,  non,  mtm,  quia  in  fig.  4,  axe  notice 
able. 

Fig,  6.  Hereford  Qoepeb.  John  L  8, 4,>temm  eti 
^  tompraedundenmt.  Probably  a  British  type  of  the 
(t  iriah  ^  charsctsr.  The  synbol  for  est  (u.),  and  the 
cA  for  A,  are  to  be  obeerved. . 

o  The  varying  dlvislona  into  cqpiliila  probably  Indtt* 
cate  different  lkmili«e  of  MSS.,  and  deeerve  attention 
at  least  In  important  MSS.  The  forms  bremannm, 
tetpituioy  breves^  appear  to  be  used  quite  Indiscrim- 
inately. One  tenn  is  often  given  at  the  beginning  and 
another  at  the  end  of  the  llet  Brit.  Mm.  Addit  9,88i 
givee  titviH  (a  divlrion  faito  amaOee  eeotlons)  as  wall  aa 
oeifityHn, 

d  Thto  MS.  eontafais  the  addMon,  altar  Matt  an 
28,  in  the  following  ibnn :  — 

Voe  atttam  qnaeritls  de  modk9 
cresoeN  et  da  ntoxMeno  fntniM 
Ci$m  auUm  iniroieretie 

adcoenam  voeaU 
NoUte  recnmbere  in  tupe 

rioribm  lods        [venlaA 
Ne  forte  digtdor  te  snpsr 

et  accedens  i«  qui  te  taeteeft 
Dlcat  tibl  adhnc  m/Mm 

accede  et  confhnderia 
Si  autem  recmbueri*  m  in 

feriori  loco  et  eeneKl  ha 

milior  te 
Dicet  tibl  qui  te  inviuMt 
Accede  adhue  svperiue  et 

eri^  *ibi  hoe  utiUua. 

The  aame  addition  is  given  in  the  first  hand  ef  «MM 
Bodl.  867,  and  in  the  second  hand  of  B.M.  Add,  H^4a^ 
with  thm  fbllowing  vailatlona  r  introiiriiit 
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Cap,  Mi.  IxizvIL  (lie).  He.  xlfL  Lo.  xdT. 
Joh.  xlv.     (Plate  II.,  fig.  9.) 

A.  Brit  Mas.  CotUm,  Otho  C  V.  Sac.  tUL 
(Fn^eiiU  of  Matt  and  Mark.  BenUey'i 
A).  Ii^ared  by  fin:  restored  and  moantad, 
1848.    The  compleineDt  of  94. 

8.  Brit  Mus.  AddiL  5,463.  S«e.  ym.  (Bent- 
ley*!  F).  A  magnificeot  (ItaUan)  uncial 
HIb.  with  many  oU  readings.  Ptcb/.  Con. 
(Seot)  C<^  Mt  zziriU.  Me.  liiL  U.  n. 
Joh.  liY.     (Plate  1.,  fiff.  2.) 

8.  Brit  Mos.  fftirL  2,788.  See.  viii.,  ix. 
(Ood«  aniens  i.  Be»tiey*s  Mj).  Good  Vul- 
gate. 

7.  Brit  Mns.  BarL  2,797.  S«e.  riii.,  Ix. 
(Codex  anreus  IL)    Vulgate  of  late  type. 

8.  Brit  Mus.  Beg.  2  A.  xx.  S«e.  riiL  (Leo- 
liones  qundam  ex  £?angeliis.)  Good  Vul- 
nte. 

8.  Brit  Mus.  BarL  2,790,  cir.  880.  A  fine 
oopy,  with  soma  old  readings. 

10.  Brit  Mas.  Hm-L  2,795.  S«e.  ix.  (In  red 
letters.)    Vulgate  of  late  type. 

11.  Brit  Mas.  HarL  2,823.  Sac.  ix.  (Sood 
Vulgate,  with  terms. 

1&  Brit  Mus.  HarL  2,826.  Sae.  ix.,  riiL 

(Bentley*8  H^).    (3ood  Vulgate. 
18.  Brit  Mas.  Beg,  1  A,  xriii.    Sac.  ix.,  x. 

(Cod.  AtbebtauL  Bentley's  O).  Many  old 

and  peculiar  readings. 
14.  Brit  Mus.  Beg.  1  D,  iiL    Sae.  x.    Like 

18,  bnt  most  carelessly  written. 
18.  Brit  Mus.  Addit,  11,848.  Sae.  ix.  Osre- 

fkifly  written  and  corrected.    Ckwely  rfr- 

MMiiMlii^^  20. 

16.  Brit  Mus.  AddU,  11,849.  Sae.  U.  Vul- 
gate of  late  type. 

17.  Brit  Mus.  Egerion,  768.  Sac.  ix.  (St 
Lake  and  St  John.)  Some  important  read- 
ings. 

18.  Brit  Mus.  Egerton,  878.  Sac.  ix.  Ciood 
Vnlgate.  Prof.  Can,  (Sect.)  Cap,  Matt 
xxriii.  Me.  xiii.  Lo.  xxi.  Joh.  xir. 

^18.  Brit  Mus.  AddiL  9,881.  Sae.  ix.  From 
St  Petroc's,  Bodmin.  Some  peculiar  read- 
ings. Praf,  Can,  (Sect.)  TituU.  Mt  ccUL 
(  Cap.  Ixxxiv.  verjtM  Ddcc).  Mc  cIxxxtL 
lie.  cccxl.  Joh.  ccxztL 

10.  Brit  Mus.  CoUon,  Tib.  A,  U.  Saeo.  z. 
(The  CoronaUon  Book.  Bentley's  £).  Bfany 
old  readings  in  common  with  1,  3,  5,  but 
without  great  Interpolations.^ 

81.  Brit  Mus.  Beg.  1  D.  ix.  Sae.  xi.  (Ca- 
nute's Book.  Bentley's  A).  Good  Vnl- 
gftte. 


tmmtavit.  In  B.  M.  Reg.  A.  xriU.  the  variatloas  are 
SHWh  aort  eonilderable :  jmaUlo^nutjeH  minora  e$9ij 
imtnmmUe  auUm  et  rogaii  ad  coenam^  lodi  eminent 
fierftw,  dariofy  om.  if,  ad  coenam  voratn'l,  crtorfMifi,  m 
*  inf.  rte.,  nqtenentrit^  ad  coenam  toeavit^  adhau 
mnum  accede^  om.  hoe. 

a  Bsntlsj  has  also  glren  a  collation  of  anoOier  Oot- 
tankn  MS.  (Otho,  B  U.)  rery  rimUar  to  this,  which 
■Imost  perished  fai  Che  Art  tn  1781.  Mr.  B.  A.  Bond, 
8epa|7  Keeper  of  the  IISS.,  to  whose  kindnees  the 
wilfesr  is  gmtly  Indebted  for  important  help  fai  exam- 
ining the  magnificent  collection  of  Latin  MSB.  In  the 
MtMi  Mosenm,  has  shown  him  fh^ments  of  a  ibw 
hafie  of  this  MS.  which  were  recovered  from  the 
wreek  ef  the  flie.  By  a  sta^ntar  error  Bentlej  eaUs 
ttds  MS.,  and  not  Ttb.  ▲.  U.,  the  CaronmHon  Book, 
Ooeap.  Sndth,  Couon,  Oat, 
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22.  Cambridge  ITmv.  Ubr.  U.  i.  10.  (Plaaalt 
ei  ResurreiBtIo  ex  It.  £tt.).  Saic  xUx 
Written  (apparently)  for  EthehraU,  £^.  of 
Lindisfivne. 

28.  Cambridge,  C.  C.  C,  Ubr.  edxxxrL  (it 
Goepels,  with  Easebian  Csnona.)  Sac  tU 
ril  Suppoeed  by  many  to  have  been  ecnl 
by  Grtgtxj  the  (Sreat  to  Augustine.  Cap. 
Ifatt  xxriii.  Mark  xiiL  Lake  xx.  John  xhr 
Vulgate  with  many  old  readings.  It  bss 
been  oomcted  by  a  very  pure  Vnlgate  text 
Described  and  eome  readings  given  bj  J. 
(joodwin,  PM,  <>f  Camhr,  Antiqmarifom 
Soeieig,  1847.* 

24.  Ounbridge,  C,  C  C,  Ubr,  cxevS.  Ctn^- 
mente  of  St  John  and  St  Luke,  eKtandiii^ 
over  John  i.  1-x.  29,  and  Luke  tv.  6-xxiiL 
26,  with  Ettsebian  Gsnons.)  Sae.  viiL 
The  fkagmeiits  of  St  John  were  pabfished 
by  J.  (joodwin,  i,  c,  A  coriondy  nuxnd 
text,  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the 
M  Irieh  **  text  and  the  Vulgate,  bnt  vrHh- 
out  any  great  interpolations.  Sea  No.  4. 
Comp.  p.  8457. 

25.  Cambridge,  TVtii.  OA.  R  10,  4,  ve, 
Goepeb,  Saee.  ix.  (Cop.)  Matt  xxriL  Me. 
xiii.  Le.  xxi.  Joh.  xiv.  Good  Vulgate,  with 
some  old  readings.    (Bentley's  T.) 

26.  Cambridge,  Cb^L  2>.  Jo&.  C.  88.  Hie 
Bendish  (joqiels,  Sae.  ix.  (Sood  Vo^ata^ 
very  careAdly  written. 

27.  Oxford,  BodL  857  (D.  8, 14).  Seen.  viL 
Begins,  Matt  ir.  14,  at  adim.^eBda  John 
xxi.  15,  frith  a  lacuna  from  Matt 
dioentes  —  ix.  18,  dcfeneta  eet 
Pnrf,  (Cap.)  Me.  xitt.  Le.  XX.  Joh.  m, 
Oo&Aj  akin  to  23.« 

28.  Dniham,  MQodeK  EvangeBeram  pins 
mills  annornm,  litterie  eapHafiboe  ck  Blbfi- 
otheea  Dunefanenst'*  (Bentley'a  K. )  En^ 
John  i.  27. 

29.  Durham,  MQodex  Evangdioram  pine 
milk  annorum,  sed  imperlbctns."  (Bentley's 
|.)  Begins  Bfark  1.  12.  Tiro  very  impdr. 
tant  MSS.  Both  have  many  oU  rsad^p 
in  common  vrith  1,  8,  4,  5. 

80.  Stooyhorst,  St,  CedkbmfB  St,  Jek%  famd 
in  1105  at  the  bead  of  St  Cothbat  wlan 
his  tomb  was  opened.  Sae.  vii.  Veiy  pore 
Vulgate,  agreeing  with  Cod,  Anu  in  many 
very  remarkable  readings:  e.  ^.  L  15,  dan 
voffitf  iL  4,  (i6i  e<  ntUd;  It.  10,  nyonJl 
Jemu  dixit ;  ir.  16,  ei  vem,  om.  Asic^  ala.' 
(Plate  L  fig.  8.) 


b  AeampktsedUlenofthi8tBxt,wltheoIlatloiao( 
London  Bn't.  Mia.  Hart.  1,775  t  Reg,  1  ■.  vt  1  B. 
vtt. ;  AddU.  5,468 ;  Oxford,  Bodl,  857,  Is,  I  heUeva,  la 
piepszatlon  by  the  Bev.  O.  WUlisms,  lUtow  eCKlaci 
Ooliege,  OMnbridge. 

«  By  a  very  slmnge  mlstska  Tlichendorf  itasnillia 
this  MS.  as  **  mnltonmi  Mi.  Tl.  ftagmentonua.** 

d  It  may  be  Intensting  to  give  a  rough  dassttealioo 
of  those  MBS.,  all  of  whfeh  ttie  writer  has 
with  mors  or  kas  oars.  Many  othem  of 
may  be  of  e^oal  value ;  and  tlieee  are 
copies  hi  private  eoUeetlotts  (as  at  MkhUahOI)  and  ai 
DubUn  (e.  g.  the  (Tnlgata)  Book  of  B.  Chtemte,  8aa 
vll  (Westwood)  Pat.  Sum),  which  ha  has  been  obl%e4 
to  have  unexamined. 


Oronpt.   Vnigate  toxt 
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Cft.)  or  the  Act*  aiid  Epbtiei  and  Apoe.:  — 
1.  Oxfivd,  Bodl.  ^Sek  80  (Aetf).    tee  §19, 

(i).    (PUte  I.  f^,  4.) 
9.  Oxfctd,  BodL  LamL  E,  67  (Epp.  Pud). 

See  f  18,  (2). 
4.  firit.  Mas.,  ffarl  1,772.     (Epp.  Paul  et 

Gbth.  (except  3  Jo.  Jud.).    Apoe.)    S«o. 

fifi.    Grieitach,  Sfnb.  CriL  L  Ot  ff^  a 

mart  fanportant  MS.  (Beotley*!  M.)    See 

f  la,  (8). 

4.  Brit  Mitt,  ffarl  7,661.  (Fhigm.  of  Cath. 
Epp.  and  St  Lake.)    Sibc.  viU.  (Beotlej'i 

•»  7.) 

6.  BHt  Mas.  JcUit  11,862.  S«c.  is.  Epp. 
PteiL  Aet  Cath.  Epp.  Apoe.  Gkiod  Yal- 
gato.« 

8.  Brit  Moa.  Seg.  1  A.zri.  Saee.  zi.  Good 
Yolgate. 

7.  Cambridge,  CoB.  88.  TVia.  a  10,  6. 
Sae.  iz.  (CoUited  by  F.  J.  A.  Hott 
Beotlej^i  S.)   In  Saxou  letten:  akin  to  2.^ 

5.  Ounbridge,  CuB,  88.  TVtn.  Cod.  Aug. 
Off).  Pablidied  bj  F.  H.  Seriveoer,  1869.« 

8.  "Oodex  eoeleeia  Lbeolniensia  800  an- 
noram.**     (Bentley*!  {,  Aet  Apoe.) 

10  Brit  Mas.  Beg.  2  F.  i.  Sac.  zU.  (Bent^ 
Iey*s  B.)  PaoL  Epp.  xiv.  eum  eommentaria 
Bbny  old  readings. 

A  Lectionary  quoted  by  Sabatier  (See.  riiL), 
nd  the  Moaarabie  Lituigy,  are  also  of  great  eriti- 
tal  valoe. 

In  addition  to  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  the  Anglo- 
Saaum  Version  whieh  was  made  from  it  is  an  im- 
portant help  towards  the  criticism  of  the  text  Of 
this  the  Beplateuch  and  Job  were  published  by  E. 
Thwaites,  OxfU.  1699;  the  (Latin-Saxon)  PsoAer, 
by  J.  Spelman,  1640,  and  B.  Thorpe,  1836;  the 
GotpeU,  by  Arohbp.  Parker,  1671,  T.  Marshall, 
1666,  and  more  satisfactorily  by  B.  Thorpe,  1842, 
ind  8L  Matt,  by  J.  M.  Kemble  (and  C  Hardwick), 
with  two  Ang^J-Sazon  tezts,  formed  on  a  ooDation 
of  ite  MSS.  and  the  lindisfrne  text  and  gloss. 
Comp.  also  the  Prankish  Version  of  the  Harmony 
of  Ammonius,  ed.  SchmeDsr,  1841. 

VIL  Trs  CiancAL  Vaujb  of  tbb  Latdt 


wkcl4totJU  CM.  4snmt.i  6,8,11,12,18,21,22, 
•       26.26,80. 

OfOQp  IL   fmlfau  Ux»  ^a  taitr  tfipt :  7, 10, 16. 
8roap  lit  A  futguu  nxt  makiijfwitA  old  nmdiiigM : 

1, 9, 17, 19, 28, 27. 
Qioup  It.  a  miztd  <cx(,  ia  wMcA  tkt  old  readingi 
an  mmuroui  and  trnportant :  2, 8, 4  (24),  6, 18, 
14,16,29,28,29. 
▲  mors  eomptots  eollatioB  might  modUy  this  ar- 
umpmnnt.  bat  it  la  (I  bettsTe)  apfooximalsty  troe. 

a  Thto  Ma.  eootslns  ths  %istla  to  tha  Laodlcsnas 
after  tbat  to  ths  Hsbrsws,  and  also  ths  addltioo  IJoh. 
f.  7,  In  the  fliUowIng  Ibrm :  Qate  ino  ttmt  fid  tuti' 
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nonimm  dami  ap*^  «<  09*m>»  **  saagirfs,  d  im 

fmi,  SUta  in  tado  tru  siml,  ptUv  vntmm  tt  jp«,  ci 
m  mmm  *ymt.  It  Is  rsmarkabto  that  the  two  ottsr 
bidest  aathoiitles  la  support  of  this  addition,  also  sup- 
port th«  Splstia  to  ths  Laodtoenss  —  the  Ma.  oTIa 
Osta,  and  the  Sfj^oemlmm  pobUshad  hj  Mat 

ft  ▲  flragmsnt  eontslirim  gnSktarj  axosepis  to  a 
sdffy  «r  St  Fsal'S  spMsa  wilttsa  in  a  hand  oloaoly  rs- 
mbaag  this  to  ftwnd  B.  M.  Cottom.  TitsU.  0.  rilL 

e  ffrcn  an  eTaminatinn  of  Bantley^  unpublished 
wasBons,  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  of  the  dgbteen 
rnoeh  MSS.,  which  he  oaussd  to  be  oomparBd  with 
ttM  Cleraentino  text  (LuUt.  Puria.  apod  Oaw/ium 
,  HMSSfm.    8as  Trin.  OoU.  Osmb.  B.  17, 6i» 


Vkbsioks.  —  88.  Tlie  Latin  Venkm,  In  its  farioua 
forms,  oontributei,  as  has  been  alrsady  leso,  mors 
or  less  important  materials  ibr  the  eritieim  of  the 
original  texti  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamenta,  and 
of  Uie  Common  and  Hexaplario  texts  of  the  LXX. 
llie  bearing  of  the  Vulga^  on  the  LXX.  will  not 
be  noUoed  hen,  as  the  points  involved  in  the  in* 
quiry  more  property  bek>ng  to  the  history  of  the 
LXX.  Little,  again,  need  be  said  on  the  value  of 
the  trsttsUtion  ot  Jerome  for  the  textual  eritieiam 
of  the  0.  T.  As  a  whole  his  woric  is  a  remariLable 
monument  of  the  sabstaotial  identity  of  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  4th  century  with  the  preeent  Masoratie 
text;  and  the  want  of  trnstworthy  materiaia  ibr 
the  exact  determination  of  the  Latin  text  iteelf,  has 
made  all  detailed  investigation  of  his  readings  im- 
possible or  unsatis&etory.  The  passages  whioh 
were  quoted  fai  the  premature  oontrovenies  of  the 
16th  and  17th  oenturies,  to  prove  the  oormption  of 
the  Hebrew  or  Latin  text,  are  commonly  of  little 
importance  as  fiur  as  the  text  is  ooncemed.  It  will 
be  enough  to  notice  those  only  whioh  are  quoted 
by  Whitaker,  the  worthy  antagonist  of  BeUarmin 
{DuptOaikm  on  8criptm^  pp.  168  ff,  ed.  Park. 
See.). 

Gen.  1.  30,  om.  aU  green  herbs  (in  Vet  L.);  iiL 
16,  Jp$a  oonteret  caput  tuum.  There  seems  good 
reaaon  to  believe  that  the  original  reading  was  ipoe, 
Comp.  VerceUone,  ad  loo.    See  also  Gen.  iv.  16. 

UL  17,  b  opere  tuo.    lT037n  for  "pm^a 

iv.  16,  om.  Nod,  whioh  is  speelaUy  noticed  in 
Jerome^s  QittmL  ffobr. 

ri.  6,  add,  et  prscavens  in  Aitnrum.  The  words 
are  a  gloss,  and  not  a  part  of  the  Vulgate  text. 

viii.  4,  vioeifsio  septimo,  for  septimo  dedmo- 
So  LXX. 

Id.  7,  egrediebatnr  et  mm  revcrtebator.  The 
fioa  is  wanting  in  the  best  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate, 
and  has  been  introduced  bom  the  LXX. 

zi.  13,  treeentit  tribua,  ibr  quadringentia  triboa. 

So  LXX. 
iz.  6,  fundetur  sanguis  illius.     Om,  <•  by  man.** 
zzzviL  2.    Sedecim  for  sepftemdeeim.    Probably 

a  transcriptural  error. 

the  fbliowing  srt  the  most  important,  and  wovld  repay  a 

complete  ooll&tioD.    The  writer  hss  zetslnsd  Bentley  Vi 

notation :  some  of  the  M8S.  may  probably  Eiave  pamed 

into  other  colleotloDs. 

a.  S.  Oermani  a  PmtU.  Sac  vlil.    Qdld  unehds  on 

purple  vellum.  Matt  vi.  2,  af  —  to  end.    Merit 

Iz.  47,eiee~zL18,otditMt.zU.28)r«Mry«aBwml 

—  to  end.    Oood  Vulgate. 

PL.  a.  Qmnami  a  Pnti$.  {gf  of  Tisohdf.  eto.)    A 

very  important  MS.,  eontalning  part  of  0.  T.,  the 

whole  of  N.  T.  (of  GaUksan  text?),  and  « <ria 

JbUa  Pa^oris.^    KiUtlng  collations  are  vary 

Inoomplete.    At  the  end  of  the  Bpistle  to  the 

Hebrews,  which  precedes  the  Shepherd,  the  MS. 

hss  (according  to  Bentley)  the  foUowtng  nots  { 

B^gtUeU  ad  Hi6raeef.     L$g€  emn  pace.    A'Mio> 

theea  Hlennimi  PnatiUri  BttkUtm  seamdmm 

Qfoaeum  §z  mnmdaiU.  mia  §x§mplair^u»  conlaimt 

(rial 
9,  &  Otrmam  a  fVeiii,  1, 2,  a.  n.  806. 
a.  BibL  SUgm^  Paris.  8,706.    4  Gespb    Ssm.    is. 

Many  old  leartlim 
r.  Sid.  RtguBf  Paris.  8,706  (2,  8).    4  Gosp.,  with 

some  laounae.    8«c.  viii.    Many  old  readings, 
p.  8.  Martim  Tkroiunata.    lit  anreis.    Brno,  vlll 

An  facportant  MS.  (Oallleant).  Oomp.  p.  818^ 

note/. 
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It 


mix.  6,  OM.    M  WlMRfon  He  left  —  Joseph: 
xL  ft,  om.  «« Tht  buUv  ~  priaoo.'* 
slix*  10.    Comp.  YaroeUoiM  ad  loe. 
83,  OM. 

Id  xxir.  6,  zzvil.  6,  zzxiv.  99,  the  Tariatioo  it 
probably  in  the  retidering  ooly.    The  mimining 


iL  8;  iiL  6;  iv.  6, 18,  26;  vi.  8;  xiv.  8; 
STiL  16;  six.  18;  zzL  9:  zzir.  32;  xzt.  34;  zztIL 
83;  zzzL  82;  zixviU.  6,  88;  xUx.  22,  contain  dif- 
knoott  of  intcrpretoUon ;  and  in  xxxvl  24,  xll.  4ft, 
Um  Vulgate  appean  to  haTo  preMrved  important 
traditional  reoderiogt. 

84.  The  eiamplei  which  have  been  given  ihoF 
the  eompaimtively  nairow  limits  within  which  Uie 
Vttlgite  can  be  used  for  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew 
int.  The  Version  was  made  at  a  time  wlien  the 
pnsant  revision  was  abeadj  established;  and  the 
freedom  which  Jerome  allowed  himself  in  reiideriiig 
the  sense  of  the  original,  often  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  in  reality  a  viirious  reading  is  repreeented 
by  the  peculiar  form  which  he  gives  to  a  particular 
passage.  In  the  N.  T.  the  caae  is  lar  diflerent. 
In  thk  the  critical  evidence  of  the  Latin  is  separable 
Into  two  distinct  elements,  the  evidence  of  the  Old 
Latin  and  that  of  the  Hieronymian  reviuon.  The 
latter,  where  it  diiierB  from  the  former,  represents 
the  received  Greek  text  of  the  4th  century,  and  so 
lar  claims  a  respect  (spealihig  roughly)  equal  to 
that  due  to  a  fint-dass  Greek  MS. ;  and  it  may 
be  (airly  concluded,  that  any  reading  oppoeed  to  the 
combined  testimony  of  the  oldest  Gredc  MSS.  and 
the  true  Vulgate  text,  either  arose  later  than  the 
4th  century,  or  was  previously  cnnflned  vrithin  a 
very  narrow  range.  The  eorrteUtmt  ef  Jerome  do 
not  carry  us  back  beyond  the  age  of  existing  Greek 
MSS.,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  supplement  the 
original  testimony  of  MSS.  by  an  indepiendent  vrit- 
ness.  The  mibiiance  of  the  Vulgate,  and  the  copies 
of  the  Old  Latin,  have  a  mora  venerable  authority. 
The  origin  of  the  Latin  Version  datee,  as  has  been 
seen,  tan  the  earliest  age  of  the  Chri^ian  Chureh. 
The  translation,  as  a  whole,  was  practically  fixed 
and  current  more  than  a  century  before  the  tran- 
Boriptk>n  of  the  oldest  Greek  MS.  Thus  it  is  a 
witness  to  a  text  mora  ancient,  and  therefore, 
oaeierit  paribnt^  mora  valuable,  than  is  represented 
by  any  other  authority,  unless  the  Peshito  in  its 
present  form  be  excepted.  This  primitive  text  was 
not,  as  fir  as  can  be  ascertained,  free  from  serious 
corruptions  (at  least  in  the  synoptic  Gospels)  from 
the  first,  and  was  variously  corrupted  siterwards. 
3ut  the  corruptions  proceeded  in  a  difiletent  direc- 
tion and  by  a  different  Uw  from  those  of  Greek 
MSS.,  and,  consequently,  the  two  authorities 
mutually  correct  each  other.  What  is  the  nature 
vf  these  corruptions,  and  what  the  ehaiaeter  and 
\alue  of  Jerome's  revision,  and  of  the  Old  Latin, 
vnll  be  seen  from  some  eramptos  to  be  given  in 
detail 

36.  Before  giving  these,  however,  one  prelimi- 
nary remark  must  be  made.  In  estimating  the 
eritieal  value  of  Jerome's  labors,  it  is  necessary  to 
drew  a  distinction  between  his  diflerent  works. 
His  mode  of  proceeding  was  by  no  means  uniform ; 
and  the  importance  of  his  Judgment  varies  vrith  the 
)bject  at  which  he  aimed.  The  three  venions  of 
the  Psalter  repreeent  completely  the  three  diflferent 
methods  which  lie  foUowed.  At  fint  he  was  con- 
tented with  a jpopulsr  revision  of  the  current  text 
(the  Roman  Psalter);  then  he  instituted  an  ao- 
Muate  comparison  between  the  current  text  and 
the  original  (the  GaJUcam  Psalter);  and  in  the  next 
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place  he  translated  independently,  giving  »  Aiwei 
venion  of  the  original  (the  Htbrop  Pkaltcr).  Tbeaa 
three  methodi  follow  one  another  in  dmnoligieBj 
order,  and  answer  to  the  wider  views  which  Jeroma 
gradually  gained  of  the  ftmctions  of  a  BIblicaS 
schobir.  The  reviakm  of  the  N.  T. 
tunately  to  the  fint  period.  When  it 
Jerome  was  as  yet  unused  to  the  task,  and  he 
anxious  not  to  arouse  popular  prqudiee.  Hia 
was  little  more  than  to  remove  obviona  interpob- 
tious  and  blunden;  and  in  doing  thia  be  Kkewisa 
introduced  some  changes  ef  expreesion  which 
ened  the  roughness  of  the  OM  Versbo,  and 
which  seemed  to  be  required  for  the  tnse 
of  the  sense  (c.  g.  Matt.  ri.  11,  <ipers«6sfffii<lf<t/f 
far  puUeSanmm),  But  while  he  aooompliafaed 
much,  he  fidled  to  carry  out  even  this  limltcHl  por- 
poee  with  thorough  completeness.  A 
which  he  commonly  altered  was  still  sofifarcd  to 
main  in  some  pieces  without  any  obriooa 
(«•  g*  fMMfcrioiw,  9oU(m,  d4nW(«);  and  the 
toxtusl  emendations  wnieb  he  introdooed  (apart 
from  the  removal  of  glossee)  seem  to  havw  been 
made  after  only  a  partial  ersminatinsi  of  Greek 
copiee,  and  thoee  probably  few  in  number.  The 
result  was  such  as  might  have  been  expeetad.  Hia 
greater  coiruptk>ns  ot  the  Old  LaUn,  whether  by 
addition  or  omtssuMi,  are  generally  corrected  in  the 
Vulgate.  Sometimes,  also,  Jerome  givea  the  tnie 
reading  in  details  which  had  been  loti  in  the  Old 
Latin:  Matt  i.  25,  oogfitMcebai ;  ii.  iS,  jwtpAetes ; 
V.  22,  oei.  (uirii;  ix.  16,  Utgtrt ;  John  lit  8;  Lake 
ii.  83,  4  wwrkp\  !▼•  13:  but  not  rarely  he  lenvea  a 
fidse  reading  uncorrected  (Matt  ix.  28,  w6u ;  x. 
42),  or  adopts  a  fidse  reading  where  the  true  one 
was  also  current;  Matt  xvi.  6;  xviii.  29;  xix.  4: 
John  i.  8,  16 ;  ri.  64.  Even  in  gnver  vartatiooa 
he  is  not  exempt  from  error.  The  fiunooa  perieqpe, 
John  vii.  68-viU.  11,  which  had  gained  only  a 
partial  entrance  into  the  OM  Latm,  is  certainly  ea- 
tabllshed  hi  the  Vulgate.  The  addiUooa  in  Matt 
xxviL  85,  Luke  iv.  19,  John  v.  4, 1  PM.  liL  22, 
were  already  generally  or  iriddy  received  in  the 
Latin  c(^es,  and  Jerome  left  them  undistnrtwd. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Mark  xri.  9-20;  hoi  the 
**  heavenly  testimony "  (1  John  ▼.  7),  which  is 
found  hi  the  editmns  of  the  Vulgate,  is,  beyood  aB 
doubt,  a  later  interpolation,  due  to  an  African  i^osa; 
and  there  is  reason  tobeliere  that  the  interpolataona 
in  Acts  riii.  87,  ix.  6,  were  rea^y  erseed  by  Jerome, 
though  they  maintained  their  pboe  in  the  maae  of 
Ljitin  copies. 

86.  Jerome's  revision  of  the  Goepela  wna  fiv 
more  complete  than  that  of  the  remaining  parte  d 
the  N.  T.  It  is,  hideed,  hnpossible,  eioept  hi  tlH 
Qoepels,  to  determine  any  aubetantla]  diflfenoee  In 
the  Greek  teste  which  are  repreeented  by  the  €Nd 
and  Hieronymian  Verskns.  Elsewhere  the  diAr- 
enoea,  as  fitf  as  they  can  be  sakiafoetori^  cntab- 
lished,  are  diflerences  of  expreesion  and  not  of  text, 
and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the 
rsadmgs  which  exist  hi  the  beet  Vujgaie  BCSS. 
when  tiiey  are  at  variance  with  other  Uiin  anthor- 
iUes,  rest  upon  the  deliberate  Judgment  of  Jerome^ 
On  the  eoutrsiy,  his  Conmentaiies  show  thai  he 
used  copies  dilAring  widely  from  the  wcwsfac 
which  passes  under  his  name,  and  eren  ffpreesfj 
condemned  as  fruity  in  text  or  rendering  Bany 
passages  which  are  undoubtedly  part  of  the  Vnlgata 
Thus  m  his  Commentaiy  on  the  Gahthns  he  eon- 
demns  the  additions,  ilL  1,  verttah'  noa  obt^rt 
V.  21,  komkidia;  and  the  tnnsbtions,  L  16.  ass 
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tcgmUti  cami  ei  tanguim  (for  lum  wniuh  emu 
eonw  el  ganguime);  w.  9,  motScfim  fertnenttan  to- 
tarn  mutmam  corrwi^  (for  modicum  fermefUum 
Mam  eotupergionem/ermenUit);  v.  11,  evacunium 
ttt  (for  eesBtmt);  vi.  8,  Mipram  (aeipw)  teducit 
(brmenUm  nuim  dee^).  And  in  the  test  of 
the  epialle  wbkh  he  givvt  there  are  upwards  of  fifty 
leadii^  wfaieh  difler  torn  the  beet  Vulgate  text, 
ef  whkh  about  ten  are  improTeoienta  (iv.  21;  ▼. 
13,  S3;  vL  13, 15, 18,  Ae.),  u  many  nx>re  inferior 
reading!  (it.  17,  26,  80,  Ae.),  and  the  remainder 
diflbenoes  of  esprenion;  m^  for  ntquam,  recto 
pede  incedunt  ibr  recte  nmMani,  ruman  for 
iUrum,  The  lame  diflhrenoee  are  found  in  liia 
Commentaries  on  the  other  epistles:  nd  Kphes,  i. 
6;  iiL  14;  it.  19;  ▼.  22,  81 ;  0(^  TVt  iiL  15.  From 
thia  it  will  be  erident  that  the  Vulgate  text  of  the 
Aete  and  the  Epistles  does  not  represent  the  erit- 
leal  opinion  of  Jerome,  even  in  the  restricted  sense 
in  which  this  is  true  of  the  text  of  the  Gospels. 
But  still  there  are  some  rsadings  which  may  with 
probability  be  refierred  to  his  revision :  Acts  xiil. 
18,  more*  eorum  $uMtundt  for  mttriit  (abut)  eoe. 
Bom.  xii.  11,  Domino  for  tenqiorL  Eph.  iv.  19, 
UbmdnaiU  te  Ckrittue  for  continget  Ckritium, 
GaL  ii.  5,  neqne  ad  koram  cettimut  for  ad  koram 
ccssMNfi.  1  Tim.  ▼.  19,  add.  mit  $ub  duobm  out 
tribue  teMtibuM, 

37.  The  chief  corruptions  of  the  Old  Latfai  con- 
sist in  the  introdnetioD  of  glosses.  These,  like  the 
eofTBsponding  additions  in  the  Codex  BeaoB  (l)j^), 
sre  sometimes  indications  of  the  venerable  antiq- 
uity of  the  sooroe  from  which  it  was  derived,  and 
Mem  to  carry  us  back  to  the  time  when  the  evan- 
gelic tradition  had  not  yet  been  wholly  superseded 
by  the  written  (gospels.  Such  are  the  interpola- 
tions at  Matt.  iii.  15;  xx.  28;  Luke  iii.  22  (com- 
pare also  Luke  i.  46;  xii.  88);  but  more  frequently 
tkey  are  derived  from  parallel  passages,  either  by 
direct  transferenee  of  the  words  of  another  evangel- 
ist, or  by  the  reprodoetion  of  the  substance  of  them. 
These  interpolations  are  frequent  in  the  synoptic 
Gospeh;  Matt  Iii.  8;  Maris  xri.  4;  Luke  i.  29, 
ri.  10;  is.  48,  60,  54;  xi.  2;  and  occur  also  in 
St  John  Ti.  56,  Ac.  But  in  St  John  the  Old 
Latin  more  commonly  errs  by  defect  than  by  excess, 
^ms  it  omits  elauses  certainly  or  probably  genuine : 
dL  81;  iT.  9;  v.  86;  vi.  23;  viii.  58,  Ae.  Some- 
times, again,  the  renderings  of  the  Greek  text  are 
free:  Lake  L  29;  ii.  15;  vL  91*  Such  variations, 
however,  are  rarely  likely  to  mislead.  Otherwise 
theOU  LaUntextof  theGospdsisof  the  highest 
vahiB.  There  are  cases  where  some  Latin  MSS. 
combine  with  one  or  two  other  of  the  moat  ancient 
witnesses  to  support  a  rsading  which  has  been  ob- 
literated in  the  mass  of  auSorities:  Luke  vl.  1; 
Mark  xri.  9  ff.$  ▼.  8;  and  not  unfrequentt7  (comp. 
I  85)  it  preserves  the  trae  text  which  is  lost  In  the 
Vulj^:  Luke  xiil.  19;  xiv.  5;  xv.  28. 

88.  But  the  places  where  the  OM  Latin  and  the 
Vulgate  have  separately  pmeiied  the  true  reading 
ns  rare,  when  compared  with  those  in  which  they 
eombine  with  otlier  ancient  witnesses  sgainst  the 
neat  mass  of  authorities.  Every  chapter  of  the 
Gospels  will  ftimish  instanow  of  this  agreement, 
vhieh  is  often  the  more  striking  because  it  exists 
Boly  ha  the  original  text  of  the  Vulgate,  while  the 
Mtfer  oopiea  have  lieen  corrupted  in  the  same  way  as 
the  later  Graek  MSS.:  Marie  U.  16;  iii.  25  (?); 
lUL  18,  te.;  Itom.  vi. 8;  xvi.  24,  Ac  In  the  first 
fow  chapters  of  St  Matthew,  the  foUowing  may  be 
i:  i.  18  (Ml);  it  18  ;  iU.  10 ;  ▼.  4,  5, 11, 
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80,  44,  47;  vi.  5,  13;  viL  10,  14,  29;  riil.  12 
(x.  8),  Ac  It  Is  useless  to  multiply  examples 
whidi  occur  equally  in  every  part  of  the  N.  T.* 
Luke  ii.  14,  40;  iv.  2,  Ac;  John  i.  52;  iv.  42, 
51;  V.  16;  vifi.  59;  xiv.  17,  Ac:  Acts  ii.  80,  31, 
87,  Ac;  1  Cor.  i.  1, 15,  22,  27,  Ac  On  theother 
hand,  there  are  passages  (comp.  {  35)  in  which 
the  Latin  authorities  combine  in  giving  a  folse  read- 
ing: Matt.  ri.  15;  vii.  10-  vitt.  28  (?),  Ac;  Luke 
iv.  17;  xiil.  28,  27,  31,  Ac;  Acts  iii.  20,  Ac;  1 
Tim.  iii.  16,  Ac  But  these  are  comparatively  Ibw, 
and  commonly  marked  by  the  abeence  of  all  East^ 
em  corroboradve  eridence.  It  may  be  impossible 
to  lay  down  definite  laws  for  the  separation  of  read- 
ings which  are  due  to  free  rendering,  or  carelesi 
ness,  or  glosses,  but  in  practice  there  is  little  difl^ 
culty  in  distinguishing  the  variations  which  are  due 
to  the  idiosyncrasy  (so  to  speak)  of  the  venkNi 
from  those  which  contain  real  traces  of  the  original 
text.  And  when  every  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  rudeness  of  the  original  Latin,  and  the  haste 
of  Jerome's  rerision,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
the  Vulgate  is  not  only  the  most  venerable  but  also 
the  most  precious  monument  of  Latin  Christianity. 
For  ten  centuriee  it  preserved  in  Western  Europe 
a  text  of  Holy  Scripture  for  purer  than  that  which 
was  current  in  the  Byzantine  Church;  and  at  the 
revival  of  Greek  learning,  guided  the  way  towards 
a  revision  of  the  late  Greek  text,  in  which  the  best 
Biblical  critics  have  followed  tiie  steps  of  Beutieyi 
vrith  ever-deepening  conriction  of  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  the  coincidence  of  the  earliest  Greek 
and  Latin  authorities. 

39.  Of  the  interpreUiiive  value  of  the  Vulgate 
Httie  need  be  said.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  dealing  with  the  N.  T.,  at  least,  we  are  now 
in  possession  of  means  infinitely  more  varied  and 
better  suited  to  the  right  elucidation  of  the  text 
than  could  have  been  ei\Joyed  by  the  original 
African  translators.  It  is  a  false  humility  to  rate 
as  nothing  the  inheritance  of  ages.  If  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  laws  of  language,  the  dear  per- 
c^on  of  principles  of  grammar,  the  accurate 
investigation  of  irords,  the  minute  comparison  of 
ancient  texts,  the  wide  study  of  antiquity,  the 
long  lessons  of  experience,  have  contributed  nothing 
tovnirds  a  ftiUer  undentanding  of  Holy  Scripture, 
all  trust  in  Dirine  Providence  is  gone.  If  we  are 
not  in  this  respect  for  in  advance  of  the  simple 
peasant  or  half-trained  scholar  of  North  Africa,  or 
even  of  the  laborious  student  of  Bethlehem,  we 
have  proved  fidse  to  their  example,  and  dishonor 
them  by  our  Indolence.  It  would  be  a  thankless 
task  to  quote  instances  when  the  Latin  Verska 
rendera  the  Gre^  incorrsctiy.  Sueh  foults  arise 
most  commonly  ttook  a  servile  adherence  to  the 
exact  words  of  the  original,  and  thus  that  whiok 
is  an  error  in  rendering  proves  a  fresh  evidence  of 
the  scrupulous  care  with  which  the  translator 
generally  folbwed  the  text  before  him.  But  while 
tiie  interpreter  of  tiie  K.  T.  will  be  ftiUy  Justified 
in  setting  aside  without  eeruple  the  authority  of 
early  ventons,  there  are  sometimes  ambiguous 
passages  In  which  a  version  may  pieserve  the 
oaditional  sense  (John  i.  3,  9,  viii.  25,  Ac)  or 
indicate  an  early  difibrenoe  of  trsnslation;  and  then 
its  eridence  may  be  of  the  highest  value  But 
even  here  the  Judgment  must  be  free  Venlone 
supply  aathority  for  the  text,  and  opinion  only  for 
the  rendering. 

VIII.  Tin  I#AitauAOB  or  thb  I^atik  Vb»' 
nova.  —  40.   TIm  eharseteristiot  of  Cbristiaa 
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LaftiDity  have  been  most  uDMOoantoblj  negleetod 
»7  lezieognpben  and  gnmmaiiana.  It  is,  bdeed, 
only  .tely  that  the  ftdl  importance  of  prorincial 
dia.i%ta  in  the  history  of  languages  has  been  fully 
r^ignized,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  writiugs 

Tcrtulfiau,  Amobius,  and  the  African  Fathers 
^nendly,  will  now  at  length  receiYe  the  attention 
which  they  justly  daim.  But  it  is  neeeemry  to  go 
back  one  step  further,  and  to  seek  in  the  remains 
of  the  Oki  Latin  Bibk)  the  eariieat  and  the  purest 
traces  of  the  popular  idk>ms  of  African  Latin. 
It  is  easy  to  trace  in  the  patristic  writiugs  the 
powerful  influence  of  this  venerable  Version;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Version  itself  exhibits  nu* 
mcfDus  peculiarities  which  were  evidently  bomiwed 
from  the  current  dialect.  Generally  it  is  necessary 
to  dbtinguish  two  distinct  elements  both  in  the 
Latin  Version  and  in  subsequent  writings:  (1) 
Pnmncialisms  and  (2)  Gnecisms.  The  former 
are  chiefly  of  interest  as  illustrating  the  history  of 
the  Latin  hmguage;  the  latter  as  marMng,  in  some 
degree,  its  power  of  expansion.  Only  a  few  re- 
nuks  on  eiMsh  of  theee  heads,  which  may  help  to 
guide  inquiry,  can  be  offisred  here;  but  the  care- 
ful reading  of  some  chapters  of  the  Ok)  Version 
(e.  g.  Psalms,  Eodus.,  Wisdom,  in  the  modem 
Vulgate)  will  supply  uumax>us  illustrations.^ 

(1.)  Primncuuitnu,  —  4L  One  of  the  meet  in- 
teresting facts  in  regard  to  the  knguage  of  the 
Latin  Version  is  the  reappearance  in  it  of  early 
forms  which  are  found  in  Plautus  or  noted  as 
archaisms  by  grammarians.  These  establish  in  a 
ngnal  manner  the  vitality  of  the  popular  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  literary  idiom,  andt  from  the 
great  scarcity  of  memorials  of  the  Italian  dialects, 
possess  a  peculiar  value.  Examples  of  leorc/s,  ftfmu, 
and  oonttructiom  will  show  the  extent  to  which  this 
phenomenon  prevails. 

U)   Wards: 

StuUUoqmmn,  muUUo^um^  vanitoquyt 

(Plaottts);  tiabiUmentum  (id.);  daitu 

(subatid.);  eon^grmt  (id.);  aratiun- 

eula  (kl.);  vernpellU  (k).);  taturittu 

(id.);  ttaeU  (id.);  cordbftis  (Ennius); 

cuiiodUU)  (Festus)  ;   d§€imta,  defero 

(Pkuitus);  exeftiero  (jA,)i  mim(p9C.); 

mino  (to  cHm,  Featoi). 
ifi)  Forms: 

Deponents  as  Passive;  joommJIor^  horior^ 

promertor  (Heb.  xiii.  16);  minitlrcr. 
irregular  inflections:  parUbor  absoongus ; 

convenely,  e»es,  etc. 

tapttia  (Plautus),  hcse  (fbm.  ^.), 
Unusual  forms:  paseua  (fern.);  murmm- 

(masc)  ;  sal  (mmt.)  ;  rttia  (sing.); 

etrior^  odSo^  wrmim^  placor  (subst.), 

duloor, 
y)  Omttruelions: 

Endgro  with  aoe.  (Ps.  Ixi.  7,  emigrabit  te 

de  tabemaoulo);  dominor  with  ^en.; 

«oceo  with  occ. ;  sin^  suHf ,  for  «;«s,  etc ; 

lum  for  M  prohibitive;  capU  impera. 

4S.  Inftddition  to  these  there  are  many  other 


«  Ganflnal  Wlssman  {Tioo  Lstttn^  etc.,  xvpublished 
%  Essays,  i.  pp.  46-61)  has  examinsd  this  sutjeet  In 
lOBM  dsCail,  and  ths  writer  has  ftiUy  avalted  hhnself 
sf  hli  examples,  In  addltloo  to  those  which  h«  had 
olmsilf  coUeeted.  The  Tkesaums  of  faber  (ed.  1740) 
to  the  BBOSt  eomplets  for  ■oeleslsatieal  lAtln ;  and  Du- 
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peculiarities  which  evidentiy  bekM«  to  the  AftwM 
(or  common)  dttleot,  and  not  mcraly  to  the  Cfario- 
tian  form  of  it.  Sooh  are  the  words  wdmorarm, 
oiMOratJo,  imfrroperiuas,  /ramsa  (a  swoid)^  abta^ 
tath,  atmmaks,  alUviart,  pedatsaiktm,  nmltmmrah. 
pass^ea^  paralmn,  torksra,  tribsdart  (met.),  Inife. 
nZcUio,  MZ^ocere,  MredlarMs,  store,  metmHti,  ea- 
rtctism  (viratom),  esluiaiMii,  vetaiiSm  (anbat), 
qunUmio,  reelusalorimis,  scndimma^  yowsnne, 
stratoria  (sobst),  nfftremHa,  u^ieissUia,  ssfes^- 
absmdnntia,  nutmeniia^  onrCoAis,  eassidik,  coAofc 
taneuSf  ctmdHleare,  gssusntn^  grctsititdo,  r^tcA* 
(irarcUu^),  extermsMMan,  defmeHo  (decease),  mb- 
slantia  (aba.),  isteolahiB. 

New  verfee  are  formed  from  xyeetivs :  ^ff  isianort , 
proedmare,  appt'oximare,  aiidwtrt,  pigriktn, 
snkars  (soAmior,  so/safjo),  oMors,  /maadan, 
and  especially  a  krgt  ckus  in  -Jlooi 
Jieo,  saneUfieOf  gim^oo,  dar^oo^ 
fico,  gra^fiw,  frucHJleo, 

Other  verbe  worthy  of  notice  are:  sfprnpsiart^ 
apprsiiare^  (tmbresoert,  mdtdeam,  wylanafis, 
(l^vs),  mantbnre. 

In  this  dass  may  be  reckoned  also  many 

(1.)  New  substantives  derived  from  a^ieotivas: 
possibiUtas,  prtsdarUaSf  patemUas^  presscituHa, 
reUgkfsUaSf  naiivitas^  mtpansaemtas,  magnaSa. 

()r  veiiM:  regvieiio^  rt^peCtio^  artatstra^ 
iatio,  extolkntia, 

(S.)  New  verbals:  aceeimbUis,  aecq>uAiS», 
cibUi*,  prodsietUiM,  pasmbiUs,  reeeptsbUU,  rtprtk 
sibiiis,  auadibUis,  ssAjtctJbiUs^  atrrtpltitims ;  and 
partidpud  forms:  pudknvius,  as^gmliahis^  ftawro- 
ftts,  senstttus,  dtst^SnatuSf  magmaius,  Umguaims, 

(3.)  New  adjectives:  ttmrnaqmu,  temporamesmt 
Mfiipfiuftis,  ^iieriffosttt;  and  adverbs,  ferri&eltter, 
unanimUerf  qtsriiuaUter^  cogtmrncibiHikr^  JidsieuU- 
iter. 

The  eeriee  of  nefoike  compounds  is  pecoliariy 
worthy  of  notice:  MMMMOralm,  Mcreobao,  mmoh- 
sysnmatio;  inhoHorars;  ittmanKaius,  mdf/ickm, 
tnomfusUfiUSf  impotiabOis, 

Among  the  charaoteristkis  of  the  late  stafe  of  a 
language  must  be  reckoned  the  ereessive  freqaeney 
of  compounds,  espedaUy  formed  with  the  preposi- 
tions. These  are  peculiariy  abundant  in  the  Latin 
Version,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  not  direct  transktiooa  of 
the  hkte  LXX.  forma,  and  not  independent  forms: 
e.  g.  ad(iectfnar«,  odmoeimre  -lUio,  w&ncrescere^ 
per^uert,  permundartt  prtpurgare,  ssg^erexaU 
tors,  iiQxrifiea^Jcere,  siperero^are,  remedore, 
rtmemoraiiaf  repropUiari,  ssdnrferrt.  Of  tJbcea 
many  are  the  direct  representatives  of  Greek  wotds: 
sfqtaraAdta  (1  Cor.  viL  86),  sifperseaiMare  (Mali, 
xiii.  96),  oosvMirlie^pes,  ooncapCtms,  ecsnpUmbatms^ 
etc  (siyerstiittowrffiA'f,  Hatt.  vi.  11);  and  otbets 
are  formed  to  express  distinot  Sdeas:  SHftcmericws, 
suftfMTKire,  etc^ 

(3.)  Grrndma,  —46.  T^e  <«  slmpHeity  **  of  the 
Old  Version  ncoesssrily  led  to  the  introdootiob  ol 
very  numerous  Septuaointal  or  N.  T.  forma,  many 
of  which  have  now  passed  into  common  nee.  Is 
this  respect  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  the  dif 

tripon*s  CemcstdamM  Is,  as  for  as  the  writsr  has  ^ 
served,  oomplels  for  the  authoilsBd  OlaBBeothM 

h  It  would  be  Intersstinf  to  tnee  the  many 
log  paxalleUms  betweon  the  Vulgate  and  the  ' 
▲ppnklUB  (e.  g.  HursdihiNs  (act.)  m^sifibilis, 
tare,  ete  ),  or  the  Spanish  Ssntea  (e.  g.  in-ptusmda^ 
puaitiuSf  etc.). 
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fiuilt J  cipT—ioDi  hioMelf  u  bt  lefiied  the  iuL 
An  esamination  of  a  few  chapten  in  the  Old  and 
New  VenioDs  of  the  Gospeb  will  show  the  chancter 
and  extent  of  the  changet  which  he  veutured  to  in- 
troduce: Luke  i.  60,  ovx^  *i^  V'ei.  L.,  neguo' 
qmm,  Y ulg. ;  id.  66,  4y  5Ap  rg  Iptufp,  m  ornitt 
vumlnna,  Vet.  L.,  super  omnia  montana,  Vulg.; 
ii.  1,  girofiUrtiur^  proftano^  Yet.  [«,  fktcriberttmr^ 
descrydittt  YoJg.;  id.  13,  exereiUu  oaietiit,  Yel* 
L.,  miiUim  oaUstis^  Yolg. ;  id,  34,  quod  ooiKradlibe* 
IKT,  Yet.  L,  cut  ormir.  Yulg.;  id  48,  tn  /»rqprMi 
Patrit  met,  Yet  L.,  wi  Am  qtia  patri»  met  aitnC, 
Yulg.  Some  wofda  he  seems  to  have  changed 
constantly,  thoogh  not  universally :  e.  g.  obaudUio^ 
obaudu)  (obedientia,  obedio);  meiistirare  (metiri); 
diUidio  (earitas);  socraMMntoin '(mysterium),  ete. 
And  many  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  are  con- 
fined to  books  which  he  did  not  revise:  elitcidare^ 
innliart  (jueundari);  fumigalmmhuy  iUamtinkUm, 
tadiacipUmitm,  iiuutpictibiUt ;  «esecramenliiro  (ea> 
tefrntntfim),  ^atMKmontum ;  extotlenda,  homoryi^ 
eentia:  honynliitu),  inhonoratio. 

45.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  Scriptural 
idioms  of  our  common  language  have  come  to  ut 
mainly  through  the  LAtin;  and  in  a  wider  view 
the  Yttlgate  is  the  connecting  link  between  ehssi- 
cal  and  modem  languages.  It  contains  elements 
which  bebng  to  the  earUiest  stage  of  Latin,  and  es- 
hibito  (if  often  in  a  rude  form)  the  flesibUity  of  th« 
popukr  dialect  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  flir- 
nished  the  source  and  the  model  for  a  large  portion 
of  current  LAtin  derivaUves.  Even  a  cursory  es 
amination  of  the  characteristic  words  which  have 
been  given  will  show  how  many  of  them,  and  how 
many  corresponduig  forms,  have  passed  into  living 
languages  ^  To  follow  out  this  question  in  detail 
woiUd  be  out  of  place  here;  but  it  would  fiimish  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  language  fruitful  in  resuHs 
and  hitherto  unwritten.  Within  a  more  limits* 
range,  the  authority  of  the  Latin  Yersions  is  unde- 
niable, though  its  extent  is  rarely  realised.  Tha 
vast  power  which  they  have  had  in  detomining  tha 
theological  terms  ^  western  Christendom  can 
hardly  be  overrated.  By  far  the  greato*  part  d 
the  current  doctrinal  terminology  is  based  on  tha 
Yulgate,  and,  as  fitf  as  can  be  ascertained,  was 
originated  in  the  LUin  Yersion.  Predettinatiom 
jvstificntion,  miptrti'oyatiim  (supenrogo),  mmdUi^ 
ctUun^  sahotion^  mediator^  rege^nertUion,  reotla- 
ti<m,  visitation  (met),  propitiation^  first  appear  in 
the  Old  Yulgate.  6'race,  redemption^  etectio^ 
reoonciUnfKm,  satisfaction,  tiuy^ireUtrin,  scnptjrs^ 
were  devoted  there  to  a  new  and  holy  use.  Sao^ 
rament  {funrHiptoy)  and  oummimjbn  are  from  tha 
same  source;  and  though  baptism  is  Greek,  II 
comes  to  us  from  the  lAtin.  It  would  be  easy  ia 
extend  the  list  by  the  addition  of  oit/ers,  pemmot^ 
congregation,  priesL  But  it  can  be  seen  from  tbt 
forms  already  brought  forward  that  the  Latin  Yer- 
sions have  left  their  mark  both  upon  our  languagt 
and  upon  our  thoughts;  and  If  the  right  method 
(tf  controversy  is  based  upon  a  clear  historical  per- 
ception of  the  force  of  words,  it  is  evident  that  tha 
study  of  the  Yulgate,  however  much  neglected,  can 
never  be  neglect^  with  impunity.  It  was  the  Yep> 
sion  which  alone  they  knew  who  handed  doim  ta 
the  Reformers  the  rich  stores  of  mediaival  wiadomi 

■  -  ■  -  -  * 

•  Probably  the  most  remarkabls  example  of  the  in-   ^aehnlcal  sense  (the  Wocd),  but  ottMnrlse  they  are  ra 
of  theology  npoo  popular  laogusfw,  Is  th*  %n- 
sttppfearion  of  the  eomktives  of  e«r6ii«*  In  all  *he 
The  fimns  ooeor  in  to*  reUgwos 
21S 
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ferenee  which  exists  between  Jerome's  own  work 
sud  the  original  translation,  or  his  revision  of  it 
Examples  of  Greek  words  are:  ztltre,  perieoma, 
ffjftkon,  pfftinmissa,  prostlgtus,  pnphtiss  -tissa 
'tkitrs  -tare,  podsris,  pomp*tti€u  thestturiaare, 
anatkematisitre,  agunisare,  agonia,  aromati»n'€, 
angthu  -tens,  prribolus,  pisticus,  pi'obatica,  pa^ 
ffffrio,  pasiophoria,  teiunium,  encArrris,  acharis, 
romplMsn,  lirapium,  dithaitssus,  (k*m'i  (tkromu), 
Ikfstiaiei  turn,  tristega^  scandfluM,  gitarcin,  btas^ 
fkemare,  etc.,  besides  the  purely  technical  terms: 
patriareha,  Parttseevt,  Pasdia^  Paractetus,  Other 
wstds  based  on  the  Grsek  are:  npotior,  angario, 
npnsjntnrif  npostoltius,  aeedior  {Uitn^ia)* 

Bone  does  renderings  are  inteiestiug:  amodo 
{k»^  To^ov),  prepitiatorium  {l/ioffrfipwif),  inid- 
(mms  iM  rh  ainh)i  rationale  (Am«oy,  Ex.  xxvlii. 
U,  Ab.),  seennfactvrifts  (Acts  xviii.  8),  temimver^ 
Mas  (AeU  xvU.  18),  svbintrvdwstus  (Gal.  ii.  4),  «m- 
j^rceriari  {Jnde  8),  dmiilas  (Acts  xxii.  28),  inten- 
tator  malorwn  (James  i.  13).  To  this  head  also 
must  be  referred  such  constructions  as  sekire  with 
•ecus.  {(ri\ov¥  Tim);  /«c«re  with  inf.  {notuv 
....  TffWe^ot);  polestae  with  inf.  (i^ovaia 
kpi4pai);  the  use  of  the  inf.  to  express  an  end 
(Acta  vli.  43,  ivoi^vare  wpovmnfu^)  or  a  result 
(Luke  L  35,  iwetiey  it^eXeiy,  respexit  ati/Vrt-e); 
the  introduction  of  ^irtn  for  8ri  in  the  sense  of  thai 
(Luke  i.  68,  asuHsrimt  ....  quia),  or  for  6ri 
rtakahwn  (Matt  vii.  S3,  Conjiiebor  iOis  quia 
....);  the  dttL  with  assequi  (Luke  i.  3,  wapano- 
kmeup  Y.  L.);  the  use  of  the  gtn.  with  the 
eompsntive  (John  L  60,  majora  Aortim);  and 
snch  Hebraisms  as  r»r  mortis  (1  K.  ii.  26).  Ciomp. 
{6. 

Generally  it  may  be  obeerved  that  tJie  Yulgate 
Latin  bean  traoee  of  a  threefold  influe.ice  deri^-ed 
from  the  original  text;  and  the  modifications  of 
form  which  are  capable  of  being  csiried  back  to 
this  source  occur  yet  more  hugely  in  modem  lan- 
gusges,  whether  in  this  case  they  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  plastic  power  of  the  Yulgate  on  the  popular 
dialect,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  Yulgate  has  ptesciTed  a  distinct  record  of  pow- 
ers which  were  widely  working  in  the  times  of  the 
Empire  on  the  common  Latin.  These  are  (1)  an 
extension  of  the  use  of  prepositions  for  simple  cases, 
t.  g.  In  the  renderings  of  ip.  Col.  ill.  17,  facere  t» 
verbo,  etc;  (2)  an  assimilation  of  pronouns  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Greek  article,  e.  g.  1  John  i. 
2,  ipsa  vita;  Luke  xxiv.  9,  iUis  undecim,  etc.; 
end  (8)  a  constant  empbyment  of  the  definitive 
end  epithetie  genitive,  where  classical  usage 
wooU  have  required  an  aciyeetive,  e.  g.  CoL  i. 
18,  (Wus  earitatis  tu»;  ill.  12,  viscera  mtseri- 
lardirs. 

44.  The  peculiarities  which  have  been  enumer- 
sted  are  found  In  greater  or  less  frequency  through- 
sot  the  Yulgate.  It  is  natural  that  they  should  be 
mosi  abundant  and  striking  in  the  parts  which  have 
been  pwseried  least  changed  from  the  Old  Latin, 
Ihe  Apocr)'pha,  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse. 
Jerome,  who,  as  he  often  says,  had  spent  many 
jesn  in  the  schools  of  grenimarians  and  rhetori* 
ilans,  could  not  MX  to  soften  down  marjy  of  the  as- 
perities of  the  earlier  version,  either  by  adopting 
vsriatlons  aheady  in  partial  use,  or  by  correcting 


placed  by  the  raprMsatetlves  d  pmrakoia  (pernla, 
role,  eto.V     Compare  Dies,  Sym.  W\iftk.  p  268. 
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Ute  Venion  with  wbieb  the  grMtot  of  the  Refenn- 
t«  were  mcit  fMnUkr,  and  from  which  th^  had 
drawn  Uidr  Mriiert  knowiadgs  of  Divine  truth. 

B.F.  W. 

•  lUcent  JJtrrfOure.  —  Flnt  of  all  should  be 
oamed  the  excellent  article  Vulgata^  by  0.  F. 
Fritache,  in  Heneog'i  RenLEncyk.  xvii.  422-460 
(1863).  See  alto  0.  Zockler,  HUromfmut,  $ein 
Leben  u.  Wirtm,  Gotha,  18(;5;  L.  Daeatel,  Oeseh. 
d,  AUtn  Test,  in  der  christL  Kirehe,  Jena,  1869, 
p.  94  ff.;  F.  Kaulen,  Guch.  der  Vulgala,  Mains, 
1869;  and  H.  H^^nach,  JUiia  u.  Vulgnta,  Dn$ 
Bpmchidiom  ....  eriduiert^  Marb.  1869.  See 
■bo  Kontch,  Die  laL  HibtlAberBttzungen  im 
ckristL  J^rika  tur  Zeil  des  AuguMtinut^  in  the 
Zmitehr.  f.  d,  /d$L  TheU,  1867,  pp.  606-634; 
and  Jieitrdge  tur  pairutUchen  Beztugvng  d,  bibL 
TtxtgutnU  v.  LaUnUdtj  I.  Aug  Ambroiiut,  ibid. 
1869,  pp.  434-479,  and  1870,  pp.  91-146.  Por- 
tkwt  oif  the  Old  Latin  veruont  have  been  publiabed 
hy  F.  Mone.  De  liUru  paUmp»i$tU^  Carlar.  1855, 
p.  49  ff.  (l*rov.);  R  Kanke,  FmgmtfUa  VtrB.  aac. 
ScfifM,  LaL  AnteJiitrongm.  e  Cud.  MS.  eruit,  etc. 
£d,  Libri  rfpetU'i,  cui  ticce*Ht  Appendix,  Wien, 
1868  (l»t  ed.  1856-58):  O.  F.  Fritzsche,  Frfgm. 
Jnterp.  ctt.  Lut.  (.lud^),  appended  to  hie  JJbtr 
Judicuin  $ee,  LXX.,  Tur  ci.  1867:  A.  Vogel,  fiei- 
trdge  zur  Htr$ttUung  d.  nU.  Utt,  BibnUbtrttUung^ 
Wien,  1868;  ajid  eepecaall}*  /Abnfrum  JatU,  tl 
iV/(Mi.  I'trsio  nntiquti  lUiUt  t  Cod.  /feraniiquo  in 
BiblLiUi.  Aikimt-vhaui.  ctnurrV'iUt  nunc  prtMum 
tiffHg  tditn^  Lond.  18^>8,  (oL  (pri  ately  printed). 
'nr  Btntkof  Dfer  (p.  3457,  fi)  hae  been  edited  bjr 
John  Stuart,  Edin.  1869.  A. 

VULTURE.  The  rendering  in  A.  V.  of  the 
Hell,  nj^  {dnyydii)  and  TX^\  and  alao  in  Job 

sxviii.  7,  of  njW.  nyydh  ;  elsewhere,  in  I^ev.  xi. 
14,  and  Deut.  xiv.  13,  luore  correctly  rendered 
•*kite'*:  LXX.  yv^  and  Uri^os'  Vulg.  vuUur: 
except  in  If.  xxxiv.  15,  where  LXX.  read  tKa/pot^ 
and  Vulg.  correctly  nUlcus. 

There  seems  no  doubt  but  that  the  A.  Y.  trans- 
lation is  incorrect,  and  that  the  original  words  re- 
fer to  some  of  the  snuUler  species  of  raptorial  birds, 

as  kit«  or  bunards.     H^*^  is  evidently  aynooy- 

iKMis  with  Arab.  &J  Jl0,  h'dngnh,  the  vernacular 
'br  the  "  kite  **  in  North  Africa,  and,  without  the 
epithet  "red,**  for  the  bhu:k  kit*  espadaUy.  Bo- 
ehart  (Z/ieros.  U.  8, 196)  explains  it  Vuliur  mger. 
rhe  Samaritan  and  all  other  Essteni  VerHons  agree 

Id  rendering  it  *«  kite.**  n*H  {nggdh)  Is  yet  more 
sertainly  referable  to  this  bird,  which  in  other  paa- 
aages  it  is  taken  to  represent  Bochart  (Hieroz.  ii. 
b.  S,  c.  8,  p.  193)  says  it  is  the  same  bird  which 

the  Ara'os  call  L^L)  (gaga)  from  its  cry;  but  does 
not  state  what  species  this  is,  supposing  it  i^par- 
iotly  to  be  the  magpie,  the  Arab  name  for  which, 

Sowever,  is  ^UUUul,  el  aqaaq. 

There  are  two  very  different  species  of  bird  com- 
prised under  the  English  tivm  vulture:  the  griffi>n 

{Ogpe  /ulvuM,  Sav.),  Arab.  %dM*J,  Mcsser:   Heb. 

"^3,  neeher:  invariably  rendered  *< eagle**  by  A. 
v.;  and  the/)ercnqpfer,  or  Egyptian  vultore  (JVe- 

^fkrompercmoptems, Sav. ),  Arab,  ^i^i , rakhnta : 


VULTUBK 

Heb.  D)Tly  rAekdm:  radered  "gier-eagfa'*  bj 
A.  V. 

Tlie  identity  of  the  Hebraw  and  Aiafaie  terms  is 
these  cases  can  eearoely  be  <|ueitioned.  Howcvei 
degrading  the  subsUtutioo  of  the  ignoble  vuksii 
for  the  royal  eagle  may  at  first  sight  appear  m 
many  paasBgea,  it  moat  be  borne  in  adDd  that  the 
griiibn  is  in  all  its  moveoMots  and  chaiaeteristieB  a 
majestic  and  royal  bird,  the  laigeat  and  moat  pow< 
erfiil  which  is  seen  on  the  wing  io  Palestine,  and 
for  surpassing  the  eagle  in  sise  and  power.  Its 
only  rival  in  these  respects  is  the  bearded  vullm 
or  hunmergeyer,  a  more  uneomnBon  bird  eroy- 
where,  and  which,  since  it  ia  not,  liks  tZie  grifKin, 
bald  on  the  head  and  neck,  cannot  be  nderred  to  u 
neeker  (see  Mic.  I  16).  Very  difibnnt  is  the  shiv- 
enly  and  cowardly  E^ptian  vulture,  the  foniiliar 
scavenger  of  all  oriental  towna  and  viOsges,  pro- 
tected for  iU  nasAil  habita,  but  katbod  and  de- 
spised, till  its  name  has  become  a  term  ef  nproeeb 
like  that  of  the  dog  or  the  swine. 

If  we  take  the  Heb.  aggdk  to  n§Bt  Io  the  red 
kite  {mUnu  regaHs^  Temm.),  and  da^ySk  to  the 
black  kite  (mUcuM  ater,  Temm.),  we  shall  find  the 
piercing  sight  of  the  former  referred  to  by  Job 
(xxviii.  7),  and  the  gregarioos  habits  of  the  ktter 
by  Isaiah  (xzxiv.  15).  Both  apedea  are  inhsbit- 
anU  of  Palestine,  the  red  kite  beiiig  foood  aU  ovs 
the  country,  as  formeriy  in  England,  but  nowhert 
in  great  numbers,  generally  soaring  at  a  great 
height  over  the  plains,  according  to  Dr.  Roth,  sad 
apparently  leaving  the  country  in  winter.  The 
bhick  kite,  which  is  so  numerous  ererywhen  ss  to 
be  gregarious,  may  be  seen  at  all  times  of  the  yesr, 
hovering  over  the  villages  and  the  outskirts  d 
towns,  on  the  lookout  for  offid  and  gaitage,  which 
are  its  fa^-orite  food.  Vulture-like,  it  seldom,  aa- 
lean  pressed  by  hunger,  attaeka  living  animala.  It 
is  tlierefore  never  molested  by  the  natives,  and 
builda  its  nest  on  trees  in  their  ncigfabochood,  ba- 
tastically  decorating  it  with  as  many  raga  of  col- 
ored cloth  aa  it  can  collect. 

There  are  three  apeciea  of  vulture  known  la  hn 
habit  Palestine:  — 

1.  The  LAmmerge}*er  (Ggpaitm  barbnimy  Cov.X 
which  ia  rare  everywhere,  and  only  found  in  deao- 
late  mountain  regiona,  where  it  tmn  its  yoong  ia 
the  depth  of  winter  among  inaeeesaibk  predpiees. 
It  is  looked  upon  by  the  Araba  aa  an  esfle  nitb« 
than  a  vulture. 

9.  The  Griffon  {Ggpe  fuhm,  Sav.),  mentioosd 
above,  remarkable  for  its  power  of  ^sion  and  ths 
great  height  at  whioh  it  aoara.  Aristotle  {Anim, 
ffitL  vi.  6)  notices  the  manner  in  which  the  grifte 
scents  its  prey  from  afar,  and  eongr^gatcs  m  ths 
wake  of  an  army.  Tht  same  slngnlar  instinet  ess 
remarked  hi  the  Russian  War,  when  vast  nambAi 
of  this  vulture  were  collected  hi  the  Ohoaa,  and 
remained  till  the  end  of  the  campaign  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  camp,  although  previoosly  they  osd 
been  scarcely  known  in  the  oountry.  **  Whemo* 
ever  the  careaaa  ia  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together  *'  (Bdatt.zxiv.  88);  "  Where  the  shin  sie, 
there  is  she  '*  (Job  xxxiz.  80).  Hie  writer  obsened 
this  bird  univcnally  distributed  in  all  the  Doas- 
tainous  and  rocky  districts  of  Palestine,  sod  s^ 
dally  abundant  in  the  aoutheaat.  Its  frvoiiti 
breeding-places  are  between  Jemaalsm  and  Jcridia 
and  all  round  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  thfard  apeelea  U  the  Egyptian  vulture  (A<» 
pkrom  perenofUrm^  Aav.),  often  eallad  Fhanal^ 
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ft«ti,  obaenred  in  PftlMtine  by  Haaielquist  and  all 
mbKquent  travellers,  and  very  numeroiu  every- 
when.  Two  other  species  of  very  largr  size,  the 
aared  and  cioereouB  vultures  (Vti/Ai**  mMcus^ 
Smith,  and  VuUur  cinereut,  \^\  although  inhab- 
itants of  the  neighboring  countries,  and  prol>ably 
abo  of  the  southeast  of  Palestine,  have  not  yet 
baeo  noted  in  collections  from  that  country. 

H.  B.  T. 


w. 

WAGES.*  The  earliest  mention  of  wagn  is 
6f  a  raoompenae  not  in  money  but  in  kind,  to  Jacob 
ftum  Laban  (Gen.  xxix.  15,  20,  zzz.  28,  xxxi.  7, 
8,  41).  This  usage  was  only  natural  among  a 
pastoral  and  changing  population  like  that  of  the 
te&t^welkn  of  Syria.  In  Egypt,  money  payments 
by  nay  of  wages  were  in  use,  but  the  terms  cannot 
now  be  ascertained  (Ex.  ii.  9).  The  only  mention 
of  the  rate  of  wages  in  Scripture  is  found  in  the 
parable  of  the  householder  and  vineyard  (Matt.  xx. 
2),  where  the  laborer's  wages  are  set  at  one  denarius 
per  day,  probably  =  7|(/.,  a  rate  which  agrees  with 
Tobit  V.  14,  where  a  drachma  is  mentioned  as  the 
rate  per  day,  a  sura  which  may  be  fairly  taken  as 
equivalent  to  the  denarius,  and  to  the  usual  pay  of 
a  soldier  (ten  aui^s  per  diem)  in  the  kter  days  of 
the  Roman  republic  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  17;  I'olyb.  vi. 
39).  It  was  perhaps  the  traditional  remembrance 
of  this  sum  as  a  day's  wages  that  suggested  the 
mention  of  *'  drachmas  wrung  from  the  hard  hands 
of  peasants**  (Shakespeare,  JuL  Ccu.  iv.  3).  In 
eariier  times  it  is  probable  that  the  rate  was  low^, 
as  until  lately  it  was  throughout  India.  In  Scot- 
land we  know  that  in  the  Ust  century  a  kborer's 
daily  wages  did  not  exceed  sixpence  (Smiles,  Lives 
of  Engineers^  ii.  96).  But  it  is  likely  that  labor- 
ers, and  also  soldiers,  were  supplied  with  promions 
(^lichaelis,  Latn  of  Mosts^  §  130,  vol.  Ii.  p.  190, 
ed.  Smith )j  as  is  intimated  by  the  word  i^dp^iOt 
used  hi  Luke  iii.  14,  and  1  Cor.  ix.  7,  and  also  by 
Poly  bins,  vi  39.  The  Mishnah  {Baba  metzia, 
^-  If  §  ^)i  ipesks  of  victuals  being  allowed  or 
not  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  up  to 
the  value  of  a  denarius, ».  e.  inclusive  of  the  pay. 

The  law  was  very  strict  in  requiring  daily  pay- 
ment of  wages  (Lev.  xix.  13;  Deut  xxiv.  14,  15); 
and  the  Mishnah  applies  the  same  rule  to  the  use 
cf  animals  {Bnba  metzin^  ix.  12).  The  employer 
who  refused  to  give  his  laborers  sufficient  victuals 
is  censured  (Job  xxiv.  11),  and  the  iniquity  of 
withholding  wages  is  denounced  (Jer.  xxii.  13; 
ICaL  iii.  6;  James  v.  4). 

Wages  in  general,  whether  of  soldiers  or  labor- 
an,an  mentioned  (Hag.  i.  6;  Ea.  xxix.  18,  19; 
John  It.  36).  Burokhaidt  mentions  a  case  in 
Syria  rcaembling  closely  that  of  Jacob  with  Laban 
-~  a  man  who  served  dght  years  for  his  food,  on 


a  L  *^^^)  nnbOTQ :  fAtoMt :  nufc$$, 

2.  Hv^!}:  fuo96t'  opuM:  wages  Ibr  woric  done, 

m  b^^,  <<  work  » (Gcs.  p.  1117) 

^  !•  713*)^^):  xPfWV^:  ^nim':  only  tn  Ikia  v.  8. 

«•  W   Tl^i     ♦wM*:    maei^    (6)    1'^' 
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condition  of  obtaining  his  master^s  daagbier  in 
marriage,  and  was  afterwards  compelled  by  his 
&ther  b-kw  to  perform  acts  of  sen-ice  for  him 
(Sy/fd,  p.  297).  H.  W.  P. 

WAGON.  [Cast  and  CHAKior.]  The 
oriental  wagon  or  arabah  is  a  vehicle  composed 
of  two  or  three  planks  fixed  on  two  solid  circular 
blocks  of  wood,  from  two  to  five  feet  in  diameter, 
which  serve  as  wheels.  To  the  floor  are  sonoetimes 
attached  wings,  which  splay  outwards  like  the  sides 
of  a  wheelbarrow.  For  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers, mattresses  or  clothes  are  laid  in  the  bottom, 
and  the  vehicle  is  drawn  by  bufialoes  or  oxen 
(ArundeU,  Atia  .Hinor,  U.  191,  235,  238;  Olearius, 
Tntv.  p.  309;  Ker  Porter,  Trav.  ii.  633.)  Egyp- 
tian carts  or  wagons,  such  as  were  sent  to  con- 
voy Jacob  (Gen.  xlv.  19,  21,  27),  are  described 
under  Cart,  llie  covered  wagons  for  conveying 
the  materials  of  the  Tabernacle  were  probably  con- 
structed on  Egyptian  models.  They  were  each 
drawn  by  two  oxen  (Num.  vii.  3,  8).  Hat)dotus 
mentions  a  fi>ur-wheeled  Egyptian  vehicle  (^^uo^a) 
used  for  sacred  purposes  (Uer.  IL  63). 

H.  W.  P. 

•  Under  this  head  belongs  "  litters  "  Is.  bcvi. 
20,  the  Hebrew  word  being  the  same  as  that  for 
"  wagons  '*  in  Num.  viL  3,  8.  Litters  occiuv 
only  this  once  in  the  A  V.  H. 

•  WALL  OP  PARTITION.  [PAWPmoH 
Wall.] 

WALLS.^  Only  a  fbw  pohits  need  be  noticed 
in  addition  to  what  has  beien  said  elsewhere  on 
wall-construction,  whether  in  brick,  stone,  or  wood. 
[Bricks;  Hascdicraft;  Mortar.]  1.  The  prac- 
tice common  in  Palestine  of  carrying  fbundalions 
down  to  the  solid  rock,  as  in  the  case  of  theTemple, 
and  in  the  present  day  with  structures  intended  to 
be  permanent  (Joseph.  AnL  xv.  11,  §  8;  Luke  vi. 
48;  Robinson,  ii.  338;  Co/.  Ch.  Chivn,  (1857), 
p.  459).  The  pains  taken  by  the  ancient  builden 
to  make  good  the  foundations  of  their  work  may 
still  be  seen,  both  in  the  existing  substructions 
and  in  the  number  of  old  stones  used  in  mora 
modem  constructions.  Some  of  these  stones  -^ 
ancient,  but  of  uncertain  date  —  are  from  20  feel 
to  30  feet  10  inches  long,  8  feet  to  6  feet  6  inches 
broad,  and  5  feet  to  7  feet  6  hiches  thick  (Rob.  i. 
2;i3,  282,  286,  Ui.  228).  As  is  the  case  in  num- 
berless instances  of  Syrian  buildings,  either  old  or 
built  of  old  materials,  the  edges  and  sometimes  the 
faces  of  these  stones  are  ^  beveled  **  in  flat  grooves. 
Hiis  is  commonly  supposed  to  indicate  work  ai 
least  as  old  as  the  Roman  period  (Rob.  i.  261, 286, 
ii.  76,.  76,  278,  353,  iU.  52,  58,  84,  229,  461,  493, 
511;  FerguMon,  BdbL  of  Arch,  p.  288).  Oa 
the  contrary  side,  wBt  CoL  Ch.  Ckrom.  (1858),  p. 
350. 

But  the  great  siae  of  these  stones  is  flsr  exceeded 
by  some  of  those  at  Bsalbek,  three  cf  which  an 

8>   np^H:  Tttxeti  mwut. 

4.  v^n :  Iritfoiut  i  vitttu :  alio  vpon^xi^^*  t" 

6.  V^n  and  ^^H:  voSxoc:  pmm, 

6.  V^'^n :  wvp^TMxo* :  mwi :  oolj  in  Dan.  Ix.  2b 

T.(e)bjrii.    (»)bny,   ChaM.: 

8.  T^jJ  •  TMxoc :  paHu. 

» 

A.  *nW     Ttixot:  nwnis. 
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Mch  about  63  teti  long;  and  one,  itill  lying  In  the 
qnam'f  meMiiret  08  feet  4  inches  in  length,  17  feet 
t  inchei  bivad,  and  U  feet  7  inchei  thick.  lU 
freight  can  Marcely  be  lest  than  600  tons  (Bob.  Ui. 
605.  612;  Volney,  Trav.  ii.  241). 

2.  A  featuTB  of  iome  parts  of  Solomon's  build- 
ings, as  described  by  Josephus,  corresponds  re- 
markably to  the  method  adopted  at  Nineveh  of 
encrusting  or  veneering  a  wall  of  brick  or  stone 
with  sUbs  of  a  more  costly  material,  as  marble  or 
akbaster  (.loseph.  Ant.  dii.  6,  §  2;  Feigusson, 
Bdbk.  202,  203). 

8.  Another  use  of  walls  in  Palestine  is  to  sup- 
port mountain  roads  or  terraces  formed  on  the 
aides  of  bills  for  purposes  of  cultivation  (Rob.  U. 
498,  iii.  14,  45). 

4.  The  •*  paths  of  the  vineyards  "  (Num.  zxii. 
%i)  is  illustrated  by  Robuison  as  a  pathway  through 
vineyards,  with  walls  on  each  side  {BibL  Rn.  ii.  80; 
Stanley,  8,  and  P.  102,  420;  Lindsay,  Trav.  p. 
239;  Maundzell,  Early  Trttv,  p.  437).  [Wur- 
Dow.]  H.  W.  P. 

WANDERING  IN  THE  WILDER- 
NESS.     [WlLDERMESS  OF  WaKDEKINO.] 

WAR.  The  most  important  topic  hi  connec- 
tion with  war  is  the  formation  of  the  army,  which 
Is  destined  to  carry  it  on.  This  has  been  already 
described  under  the  head  of  Army,  and  we  shall 
therefore  take  up  the  subject  from  the  point  where 
that  article  leaves  it.  Before  entering  on  a  war 
of  aggrersion  the  Hebrews  sought  for  the  Divine 
sanction  by  consulting  either  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  (Judg.  i.  1,  zx.  27,  28;  1  Sam.  ziv.  37,  zxiii. 
2,  zxviii.  6,  zzz.  8),  or  some  acknowledged  prophet 
(1  K.  zzii.  6;  2  Chr.  zviu.  5).  The  heathens 
betook  themselves  to  various  kinds  of  divination 
for  the  same  purpose  (Ez.  zzi.  21).  Divine  aid 
was  ftirtlier  sought  in  actual  warfare  by  bringing 
into  the  field  tfa«  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  was 
the  symbol  of  Jehovah  Himself  (1  Sam.  iv.  4-18, 
ziv.  18),  a  custom  which  jHrevailed  certmniy  down 
to  David's  time  (2  Sam.  zi.  11 ;  oomp.  Pn.  Izviii. 
1,  24).  During  the  wanderings  In  the  wilderness 
the  signal  for  warlike  preparations  was  sounded  by 
priests  with  the  silver  trumpets  of  the  sanctuary 
(Num.  z.  9,  zzxi.  6).  Forma)  proclamations  of 
war  were  not  interchanged  betreen  the  belligerents ; 
but  occasionally  messages  either  deprecatory  or 
defiant  were  sent,  as  in  the. cases  of  Jephthah  and 
the  Ammonites  (Judg.  zi.  12-27),  Ben-hadad  and 
Ahab  (1 K.  zz.  2),  and  again  Amaaiah  and  Jehoaah 
(2  K.  ziv.  8).  Before  entering  the  enemy's  dis- 
trict spies  were  sent  to  ascertain  the  character  of 
the  scuntry  and  the  preparations  of  its  inhabitants 
for  resistance  (Num.  ziiL  17;  Josh.  ii.  l;^Judg. 
vtl.  10;  1  Sam.  zzvi.  4).     When  an  engagement 


«   ^y^lf^  lit.  r«  t<enelosloff^  or  "  barisgiiiff,*' 

and  baoee  appUc^  a  tCis  wall  by  which  the  sisgs  was 

sfiKted. 

»  nb^.  PrAlKhUts(JfeAd0f.U.6O4)andefBtBiMls 

ills  term  of  tin  leallng-laddsr,  comparing  the  cognate 
tuUdm  (Oen.  xxtUI  12).  and  giving  the  verb  <A6pAae, 
whieh  aoeomviuiles  «o/JdA,  the  seaae  of  a  "  hunted 
■dvaodng  "  itf  the  ladder. 

«  p^*^.     Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  meaning  of 

his  tana.  The  sense  of  <*  turrets  *•  aeslgaed  to  It  by 
ieiwPiii*  ^Tiff.  p.  880}  has  been  ol\)ected  to  on  the 
|Tomi<^  'J>at  the  word  elways  appears  In  the  singular 
i«ahar.  and  In  oonnectton  with  the  expression  *'  round 


WM  ImmineDt  a  maVkat  was  i  And  (1  Baa.  HI 
9,  ziii.  9),  and  an  inqiiriting  addnsi  delivered 
either  by  the  commander  (2  Chr.  xz.  90)  or  by  a 
priest  (Dent  zz.  2).  Then  foDowed  the  battl» 
signal,  sounded  forth  from  the  aihcr  tmmpeta  aa 
aheady  described,  to  which  the  hoat  responded  by 
shouting  the  mt-^sj  (1  Sam.  zviL  (2;  la.  zliL 
18;  Jer.  L  42;  Kb.  zr*.  22;  Am.  L  14).  Hm 
comlMt  assumed  the  form  of  a  number  of  haiod-to- 
hand  oontesta,  depending  on  the  qualities  of  the 
individual  soldier  rather  than  on  the  dtspoaitioo  of 
masses.  Hence  the  high  value  attached  to  fleei- 
ness  of  foot  and  strength  of  arm  (9  Sam.  i.  23,  it 
18;  1  Chr.  zii.  8).  At  the  same  time  wiooi 
strategic  devices  w«e  practiced,  sncfa  as  the  aa»- 
buscade  (Joah.  viiL  2,  12;  Judg.  zz.  86),  aurpiiae 
(Judg.  vU.  16),  or  circumvention  (2  Sam.  ▼.  83) 
Ano&er  mode  of  settling  the  dispute  waa  by  tha 
selection  of  champions  (1  Sam.  zvii. :  2  Sam.  ii. 
14),  who  were  spurred  on  to  ezertion  by  the  oAr 
of  high  reward  (1  Sam.  zvii.  25,  zviiL  85;  8  Sam. 
zviii.  11;  8  Chr.  zi.  6).  The  contest  having  been 
decided,  the  cooqueron  were  recalled  from  the  par- 
suit  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  (8  Sam.  iL  88, 
vnxl  16,  zz.  82). 

The  siege  of  a  town  or  fortress  was  ooodacted  in 
the  following  manner:  A  line  of  drenmvallatiofi  • 
was  drawn  round  the  place  (Es.  ir.  2;  Mic  ▼.  1), 
constructed  out  of  the  trees  found  in  the  neig^bor> 
hood  (Deut  zz.  20),  together  with  earth  and  aay 
other  materials  at  hand.  This  line  not  only  eul 
off  the  besieged  from  the  surrounding  country,  bat 
also  served  as  a  base  of  operatioDS  for  the  beaiegera. 
llie  nezt  step  was  to  throw  out  ttom  this  line  oim 
or  more  <*  mounts  "  or  **  banks  **  ^  in  the  direetioa 
of  the  city  (2  Sam.  zz.  15;  2  K.  ziz.  88;  Is.  zzzvii 
33),  which  was  gradually  increased  in  bdgfat  uutfl 
it  was  about  ha&  as  hi^  as  the  city  walL  On 
(his  mound  or  bank  towers^  were  erected  (8  E. 
XXV.  1;  Jer.  Iii.  4;  £z.  It.  8,  zvii.  17,  zxi.  88, 
zzvi.  8),  whence  the  slingers  and  archers  might 
atUck  with  effect  Battering-rams  *  (Ea.  iv.  8,  zzL 
22)  were  brought  up  to  the  walls  by  means  of  tha 
bank,  and  scaling-hulden  might  also  be  plaoed  on 
it.  Undffniining  the  walls,  though  practiced  by 
the  Assyrians  (LAyard,  Nin,  ii.  871),  is  not  noticed 
in  the  Bible;  the  reference  to  it  in  tlie  LXX.  and 
Vulg.,  in  Jer.  Ii.  58,  is  not  warranted  by  the  orig- 
inal tezt  Sometimes,  however,  the  vrafls  wars 
attacked  near  the  foundation,  eitlier  by  indi^idoal 
wairitna  who  protected  themselves  from  above  by 
their  shiekls  (Ea.  zzvi  8.\  or  by  the  further  oae  of 
such  a  machine  as  the  HeUpoUs^^  referred  to  in 
1  Mace.  ziii.  48.  Bumhig  the  gatea  was  anoClicr 
mode  of  obtaining  ingress  (Judg.  iz.  62).  Tlw 
water-supply  would  naturally  be  cut  off^  if  it 


about  **  the  etty.    Hanee  the  asnss  of  "cire 
tlon "  has  been  asstgned  to  St  by  Mioh 
{AnkOttl.  iL  306),  and  others.    It  li  diOealt,  ho 
in  this  case,  to  see  any  dIstlnctloD  between  the 
<fdy£ir  and  mbnOr,    The  ezprassloo  **  round  abov* 
may  rslbr  to  the  eostom  cf  casting  up  banks  at 
«nt  points;  the  use  of  the  singular  In  a 
sense  forms  a  greater  diflcolty. 

•  This  Is  described  hj  AmmJanus  lfareeIHaiis(zzfll 
4,  }  10)  as  a  eomblnation  of  the  tettudo  and  the  bat* 
tohig-ram,  by  aneana  of  which  the  besfafw 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  ana  thus  **  I 
into  the  city,**  not  torn  above,  as  the  words  jirapd 
facie  imply,  but  from  below. 
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wsaibfe  (Jod.  Tfii.  7).  The  beiieged,  aaanwhile, 
strengthened  and  repaired  their  fortiflcationi  (Is. 
txii.  10)f  aod  repelled  the  enemy  from  the  wall  by 
luiaiilet  (3  Sam.  xi.  84)|  by  throwing  o?er  beams 
ftfid  hesTy  stones  (Judg.  ii.  53 ;  3  Sam.  zi.  31 ; 
Joseph.  B.  J.  ▼.  3,  §  3,  6,  $  3),  by  poorlng  down 
boiling  oil  {B.  J.  iii.  7,  §  88),  or  lastly  by  erecting 
fixed  engines  for  the  propolsion  of  stones  and  arrows 
13  Chr.  zx?i.  15).  [Emoirs.]  Sallies  were  also 
D»de  for  the  puipoee  of  burning  the  besiegem* 
fvorin  (1  Mace.  vi.  31;  B.  J.  ▼.  11,  $  4),  and 
drivinj;  them  away  from  the  neighborhood.  The 
fanipmg  operations  receive  a  huge  amount  of  illus- 
trsticii  from  the  representaUons  of  such  scenes  on 
ths  Anyrian  slabs.  We  there  see  the  "  bank  ** 
thrown  up  in  the  form  of  an  inclined  phuie,  with 
the  battering-ram  hauled  up  on  it  assaulting  the 
wbHs;  moraole  towen  of  considerable  elevation 
bronght  up,  whence  the  warrion  discharge  their 
arrows  into  the  city;  the  walls  undermined,  or 
attempts  made  to  destroy  them  by  picking  to  pieces 
the  lower  courses;  the  defenders  actively  engaged 
in  archery,  and  averting  the  fiiroe  of  the  batterings 
ram  by  diains  and  ropes;  the  scaling-ladders  at 
leDgth  brought,  and  the  conflict  become  hand-to- 
hand  (Uyaid's  Nin.  ii.  366-374). 

'llie  treatment  of  the  oonqoend  was  extremely 
severe  m  ancient  times.  The  leaders  of  the  host 
were  put  to  death  (Josh.  x.  86;  Jodg.  Til.  35), 
with  the  occasional  Indignity  of  decapitation  after 
death  (1  Sam.  zvii.  51;  3  Maoc.  xv.  30;  Joseph. 
0.  J,  i.  17,  §  3).  The bodiesof  the  soldlen  killed 
b  action  were  {Slandered  (i  Sam.  zxxi.  8;  3  Maoc 
iii.  87 ) ;  the  sunivors  were  either  killed  in  some 
avage  manner  (Jndg.  ix.  45;  3  Sqpi.  xii.  31;  3 
Ihr.  XXV.  13),  mntikted  (Jndg.  i.  6;  1  Sam.  xi. 
8),  or  carried  into  captivity  (Num.  xxxi.  26;  Deut 
XX.  14).  Women  and  children  were  occasionally 
put  to  death  with  the  greatest  barbarity  (3  K,  viii. 
18,  XV.  16;  Is.  xiii.  16,  18;  Hos.  x.  14,  xiil.  16; 
Am  i.  13;  Nah.  iii.  10;  8  Hacc.  v.  13):  but  it 
wtm  more  wiual  to  fetain  the  maidens  as  concubines 
or  nervants  (Judg.  v.  30;  8  K.  r.  8).  Sometimes 
the  bulk  of  the  popabition  of  the  conquered  coun- 
try vras  removed  to  a  distant  locality,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Israelites  when  subdued  by  the  As- 
syrians (8  K.  xvii.  6).  and  of  the  Jews  by  the 
Babylonians  (3  K.  xxiv.  14,  xxv.  II).  In  addition 
to  these  racaaures,  the  towns  were  destroyed  (Judg. 
ix.  45;  8  K.  iii.  85;  1  Msec  ▼.  88,  51,  x.  84),  the 
idfils  and  shrines  were  carried  off  (Is.  xlvi.  1,  8), 
or  destroyed  (1  Mace.  ▼.  68,  x.  84);  the  fruit-trees 
were  cut  down,  and  the  Mds  spoiled  by  over^ 
sprauling  them  with  stones  (8  K.  ill.  19,  85);  and 
the  horses  were  lamed  (8  Sam.  viti.  4;  Josh.  xi.  6, 
I).  If  the  war  was  carried  on  shnply  fbr  the  pur- 
pose of  launder  or  supremaey,  these  extreme  meas- 
«res  would  hardly  be  carried  into  execution;  the 
sonqneror  wmild  rsstilct  hlmMlf  to  rifling  the  treas- 
nriet  (1  K.  xiv.  26  ;  2  K  xIt.  14,  xxIt.  13),  or 
tsvying  eontributions  (8  K.  zvlii.  14). 

The  Mosaic  Taw  mitigated  lo  a  oertain  extent 
the  severity  of  the  ancient  usages  towards  the  con- 
|uered.  With  the  exception  of  the  Canaanitas, 
who  were  delivered  over  to  the  ban  of  extermlna- 
sion  by  the  express  command  of  God,  it  was  for- 
tfklden  to  the  Israelites  to  put  to  death  any  others 
han  madss  bearing  anas:  the  women  and  shildrsn 
were  to  be  kept  alive  (DenL  xx.  13,  14).  In  a 
fimlhr  spirit  of  humanity  the  Jews  were  prohib- 
ied  from  feOing  fruit-trees  for  the  purpose  oi  mak- 
Qg  ilqga-worin  (Dent.  zx.  19).    The  Uw  further 
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restricted  the  power  of  the  conqueror  over  femalea^ 
and  secured  to  them  humane  treatment  (Deut.  xxt 
10-14).  The  majority  of  the  savage  acts  recorde«7 
as  having  been  practiced  by  the  Jews  wen  eithet 
in  retaliation  for  some  groes  ]m>vocation,  as  in- 
stanced in  the  cases  of  Adoni-bezek  (Judg.  i.  6^ 
7),  and  of  Darid*s  treatment  of  the  Ammonites 
(2  Sam.  X.  8-4,  xii.  31;  1  Chr.  xx.  3);  or  else 
they  were  done  by  lawless  usurpers,  as  in  Menv 
hem^s  treatment  of  the  women  of  Tiphsah  (3  K. 
XV.  16).  The  Jewish  kings  generally  appear  to 
have  obtained  credit  for  clemency  (I  K.  xx.  81). 

The  conquerors  celebrated  their  success  by  the 
erection  of  monumental  stones  (1  Sam.  vU.  18; 
3  Sam.  vilL  13,  where,  hwtead  of  «<gat  him  a 
name,"  we  should  read  **  8et  up  a  tMmorial*'),  by 
hanging  up  trophies  in  their  public  buildings  (1 
Sam.  xxi.  9,.  xxxi.  10;  8  K.  xi.  10),  and  by  tri- 
umphal songs  and  dances,  in  which  the  whtM 
population  took  part  (Ex.  xv.  1-31;  Judg.  v.;  1 
Sam.  xviii.  6-8;  8  Sam.  xxii.;  Jud.  xvi.  8-17;  1 
Mace.  iv.  34).  The  death  of  a  hero  was  com- 
memorated by  a  diige  (3*  Sam.  i.  17-37;  3  Chr. 
XXXV.  85),  or  by  a  national  mourning  (3  Sam.  iii. 
31).  Hie  fidlan  warriors  wero  duly  buried  (1  K. 
xi.  15),  tbdr  arms  being  deposited  in  the  grave 
beside  them  (Rz.  xxxii.  37),  while  the  enemies' 
corpses  were  exposed  to  the  binsts  of  prey  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  44;  Jer.  xxv.  33).  The  Israelites  were  di- 
rected to  undergo  the  purification  imposed  on  those 
who  had  touch«l  a  corpse,  before  they  entered  the 
precincts  of  the  camp  or  the  sanctuary  (Num.  xxxL 
19).  The  disposal  of  the  spoil  has  already  been 
described  under  Boonrr.  W.  L.  B. 

•  WAKDBOBE,  8  K.  xxii.  14,  where,  as 
rendered  in  the  margin,  the  Hebrew  signifies  **  gar- 
ments." The  vestments  of  the  priests  are  prob- 
ably meant,  said  there  to  have  beni  under  the  can 
of  Shallum.  The  same  notice  occurs  in  8  Chr. 
xxxiv.  33.     [See  YEflTBT,  Amer.  ed.]  H. 

*  WABES.     [Ck>MiUEBCE;  Mbrchaitt.] 

WASHING  THE  HANDS  AND  FEET. 

The  particubr  attention  paid  by  the  Jews  to  the 
deansittg  of  the  hands  and  feet,  as  compared  with 
other  puts  of  the  body,  originated  in  the  sodal 
usages  of  the  East.  As  knives  and  forks  were  dia- 
peiMed  with  in  eating,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  hand,  which  was  thmst  into  the  common 
dish,  should  be  serupnlously  clean;  and  again,  m 
sandals  were  inefiectual  against  the  dost  sind  heat 
of  an  eastern  climate,  irashing  the  feet  on  enter* 
ing  a  honse  was  an  act  both  of  respect  to  the  com- 
pany and  of  refreshment  to  the  traveller.  Tha 
former  of  these  usages  was  tnmsformed  by  tha 
Pharisees  of  the  New  Testament  age  Into  a  matter 
of  ritual  obeervance  (Mark  rii.  3),  and  speeial  ndee 
were  laid  down  aa  to  the  times  and  manner  of  Its 
performance.  The  neglect  of  these  rules  by  oar 
Lord  and  his  disciples  drew  down  npon  Him  the 
hostility  of  that  sect  (Matt  xr.  8;  Luke  xi.  38). 
Whether  tha  expression  wvwif  used  by  9t  Mark 
has  reference  to  any  speeial  r^guUtioo  may  per- 
haps be  doubtftil;  the  senses  *«oft*'  (A.  Y.),  and 
<« diligently"  (Alford),  hare  been  asrigned  to  It, 
but  It  may  poaeibly  signify  »with  the  fist,"  as 
though  it  were  neecHary  to  ekwe  the  one  hand, 
which  had  alr^y  been  deansed,  before  it  wai 
applied  to  the  onclean  one.  Tliis  sense  appem 
prsfonble  io  the  other  interpretations  of  a  similar 
ehaneter,  sooh  as  •*  up  to  the  wrist "  (Llghtfoot); 
*•  np  to  the  elbow  "  (llieophylaet)  j  •«  harii^  ekasd 
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the  hand  *'  which  is  nndenoing  the  washing  (Git>t. ; 
Soalig.).  llie  I'harisaical  regulations  on  this  sulv- 
)eot  are  embodied  in  a  treatise  of  the  Mishnah, 
Hititled  Yttdaim^  ftom  which  it  appears  that  the 
ablution  was  confined  to  the  hand  (2,  $  3),  and  that 
great  Rare  was  needed  to  secure  perfect  puiit;  in 
the  water  used.  The  ordinaiy,  as  distinct  iVoni  the 
eereroonial,  washing  of  hands  before  meals  is  still 
universally  prewdent  in  eastern  countries  (Lane,  i. 
190;  Burckhardt's  Notee,  I  63). 

Washing  the  feet  did  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
a  ritual  observance,  except  in  connection  with  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary  (Ex.  x».  19,  81).  It 
held  a  high  pkoe,  however,  among  the  rites  of 
hospitality.  Immediately  that  a  guest  [tt'esented 
himself  at  the  tent-door,  it  was  usual  to  ofier  the 
necessary  materials  for  washing  the  fiset  (Gen.  xviii. 
4,  six.  2,  ztiv.  32,  xliii.  24;  Judg.  xix.  21;  comp. 
Horn.  Od.  [y,  49).  It  was  a  yet  more  compli- 
mentary act,  betokening  equally  humility  and  affec- 
tion, if  the  host  aetuuly  performed  the  office  for 
his  guest  (1  Sam.  xzv.  41 ;  Luke  vii.  38,  44;  John 
Kiii.  5-14;  1  'Ilm.  v.  10  V  Such  a  token  of  hos- 
pitality is  still  occasionally  exhibited  in  the  East, 
either  by  the  host,  or  by  his  depnty  (Kobiuson^s 
Bib.  Rei,  ii.  229;  Jowett*s  Res.  pp.  78,  79).  The 
feM  were  again  washed  before  retiring  to  bed 
(Cant  V.  3).  A  symbolical  significance  is  attached 
hi  John  dii.  10  to  washing  the  feet  as  compared 
with  bathing  the  whole  body,  the  former  being 
partial  (Wirrw),  the  latter  complete  (Ao^),  the  for- 
mer oft-repeated  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  latter 
ddne  once  for  all;  whence  they  are  adduced  to 
illustrate  the  distinction  between  occasional  sin  and 
a  general  state  of  sinfulness.  After  being  washed, 
the  feet  were  on  festive  occasions  anointed  (Luke 
vii.  88;  John  xil.  8).  The  indignity  attached  to 
the  act  of  washing  another's  feet,  appears  to  have 
been  extended  to  &b  vessel  used  (Ps.  Ix.  8). 

W.  L.  B. 

•  WASHPOT.    [See  the  arUde  above.] 

WATCHES  OP  NIGHT  (TTini^ :  ^ 
Xojr^).  The  Jews,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
divided  the  night  hito  military  watches  instead  of 
hours,  each  watch  representing  the  period  for 
which  sentinds  or  pickets  remained  on  duty.  Tlie 
proper  Jewish  reckoning  recognised  only  three  such 
watches,  entitled  the  first  or  *•  beginning  of  the 
watches  **«  (Lam.  ii.  19),  the  middle  watch  »  (Judg. 
vii.  19),  and  the  morning  watch «  (Ex.  xiv.  24; 
1  Sam.  xi.  11).  These  woukl  hat  respectively  ftom 
sunset  to  10  p.  m.  ;  ftom  10  p.  h.  to  2  a.  u.  ;  and 
from  2  A.  II  to  sunrise.  It  has  been  contended 
by  Ughtfoot  {Bor.  Heb.  ia  Matt  xiv.  26)  that  the 
Jews  leally  reckoned  four  watches,  three  only  of 
whieh  were  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  fourth 


6  nj^ia^rin  n;ibip«. 


*  T«t  being  an  offering  to  "bring  iniquity  to  i^ 
•awnbraoee'*  (ver.  15),  It  Is  enemonlally  rated  as  a 
U||n  olfcHog; »  henes  no  ell  is  to  be  mixed  with  the 
Brad  before  burning  it,  nor  any  ftanfclncensB  to  be 
placed  upon  it  when  burnt,  which  same  rale  was  ap- 
plied to  "  sin  oftrings  "  genenUy  (Lsv.  v.  11).  With 
■eat  dferlogs,  on  the  contrary,  the  mixture  of  oil  and 
Iba  imporition  of  ftanUncenss  were  prescribed  (U.  1. 
•,  T,  14, 16). 

/  rrekably  not  the  *'  waiar  of  separation')  f>r  port- 
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being  in  the  morning.  This,  however,  is  rsi  d«ri 
improbable  by  the  use  of  the  term  ^  middle,''  and 
is  opposed  to  Rabl>inical  authority  (Mishnah,  B^ 
rack.  c.  1.  {  1;  Klmchi.  on  Ps.  Ixiii.  7;  BasU, 
on  Judg.  vii.  19).  Subsequently  to  the  establish- 
meut  of  the  Roman  supremacy,  tlie  number  of 
watches  was  increased  to  four,  which  were  described 
either  aooording  to  their  numerical  order,  as  ui  the 
case  of  the  "  fourth  watoh  **  (Matt  xiv.  25;  eomp^ 
Joseph.  AnL  v.  6,  {  5),  or  by  the  tenns  ^  even, 
midnight,  cock-crowing,  and  morning  **  (Mark  xilL 
85).  These  terminated  respectively  at  9  p.  m., 
midnight,  3  A.  M.,  and  6  A.  x.  (3ooformahly  to 
this,  the  guard  of  soldiers  was  divided  into  four 
relays  (Acts  xii.  4),  showing  that  the  lirmaii 
regime  was  followed  in  Herod*s  army.  Watehn.eri 
appear  to  have  patrolled  the  streets  of  the  Jewish 
towns  (Cant.  iii.  8,  v.  7 ;  Ps.  oxxviL  1,'  where  for 
**  waketh  *'  we  should  substitute  *«  watchcth; "  Pi. 
cxxx.  8).  W.  L.  B. 

•  WATCHMAK.    [Watchm  of  Niort.] 

WATER    OF    JEALOUSY    (Num.    ▼ 

11*81),     D'n^pn  '^p,   Mwaten  of  bittenesa,** 

sometimes  with  D^^^HHIpn  added,  as  *«  causing 

a  ourse  "  0*3^  08«p  roS  ^Xry^v;  Philo,  ii.  810, 
w^ot  M^Tx^)*  "^  ritual  preseribed  consisted 
in  the  busband*s  bringing  the  woman  before  the 
priest,  and  the  essential  part  of  it  is  unquestion* 
ably  the  oath,  to  which  the  ^* water**  was  snb- 
sidiary,  symbolical,  and  ministerial.  With  her  he 
was  to  bring  the  tentJi  part  of  an  ephah  of  barley- 
meal  as  an  offering.  Perliaps  the  whole  is  to  be 
regarded  from  a  Judicial  point  of  view,  and  this 
**  olieriiig  *'  in  the  light  of  a  oourt-iee.<  God  liim- 
self  was  suddenly  invoked  to  Judge,  and  tiis  pree* 
enoe  rsoogniaed  by  throwing  a  handAil  of  the 
bariey-meal  on  the  biasing  altar  in  the  course  of 
the  rite.  In  the  6ni  instance,  however,  the  priest 
*«set  her  before  the  Lord'*  with  the  ofiering  in 
her  hand.  The  Mishnah  {Sotak)  prescribes  that 
she  be  clothed  in  black  with  a  rope  girdle  around 
her  waist;  and  from  the  directwn  that  the  prieat 
t(  shall  uncover  her  head  **  (ver.  18),  it  wodd  seem 
she  came  in  veiled,  probably  also  in  black.  As  she 
stood  holding  the  ofibring,  so  the  priest  stood  hokl- 
ing  an  earthen  vessel  of  holy  water/  mixed  with 
the  dust  from  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary,  and  de> 
daring  her  ftee  from  all  evil  consequences  if  inno- 
cent, solemnly  devoted  her  in  the  name  of  Jehovah 
to  be  *^A  curse  and  an  oath  among  her  people,'*  if 
guilty,  AirtlMT  describing  the  exact  eonsMiaeaoca 
aacribed  to  the  operation  of  the  water  in  the  **  men»* 
bens"  whieh  she  had  "yielded  as  servanta  to  on- 
deaoness  "  9  (w.  21,  22,  87  {  comp.  Bom.  vL  19 
and  Theodoret,   QfuuL  x.  tn  Nmm,).    He  thM 

tteatton,  nixed  with  the  ashes  «f  the  rsd  beifor,  ftt 
as  its  eeremonial  property  was  to  defile  the  purs  and 
to  pniltr  the  unclean  (Num.  xix.  21)  who  touched  k, 
It  could  hardly  be  used  In  a  rite  the  oltfeet  of  whioK 
was  to  establish  the  Innocenoe  Of  the  upright  or  die* 
oover  the  guilt  of  the  sinner,  without  the  aymboUsm 
>ining.  ^rhaps  water  from  the  laver  of  the 
tuary  is  tntended. 

9  The  words  H^^b,  V*}?^,  O^J, 

ta  the  A.  y.  by  the  worA  "  iot,*>  rather  Indfcais,  m- 

cording  to  Oesen  s.  e.  J^'^y  to  ^  bseosM  cr  make 
lean/'  liicbaeUs  thoa^t  ovarian  dropsy  was  tBleiMla4 
by  the  symptooH.    Jesevhus  saja,  vw  n  9n4i  m. 


WATEK  OF  JlULOVht 

'*wnto  then  eanm  In  a  book,  and  blotted  them 
Kit  with  the  bitter  water,**  ami,  having  thrown, 
probablgr  at  this  itage  of  the  proceedings,  the  hand- 
ful of  meal  qn  the  altar,  **  caused  the  woman  to 
drink**  the  potion  thus  dragged,  she  moreorer 
answering  to  the  words  of  his  imprecation,  **  Amen, 
Amen.**  Josephus  adds,  if  the  suspicion  was  un* 
founded,  she  obtained  conception ;  if  true,  she  died 
infiunonaljr.  This  accords  with  the  sacred  teit,  if 
fhe  *•  be  dean,  then  sbaU  she  be  free  and  thaU  con^ 
cam  seecf  **  (rer.  28),  words  which  seem  to  maan 
that  when  restored  to  her  husband's  affbction  she 
should  be  blessed  with  ftnitAiIness;  or,  that  if  con- 
neptkm  had  taken  place  before  her  appearance,  it 
would  have  its  proper  issue  in  child-bearing,  which, 
if  she  had  been  unfidthftil,  would  be  Intertilled  by 
the  operation  of  the  curM.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  a  husband  would  not  be  forward  to  publish 
his  suspicions  of  his  own  ir\jury,  unless  there  were 
symptcHns  of  apparent  conception,*  and  a  risk  of  a 
child  by  another  being  presented  to  him  a^  his 
own.  In  this  case  the  woman*s  natural  appreben- 
ik>u8  regarding  her  own  gestation  would  operate 
?ery  strongly  to  make  her  shrink  teom  the  potion, 
if  guilty.  For  plainly,  the  effect  of  such  a  cere- 
monial on  the  nen'ous  system  of  one  so  clrcum- 
itanoed,  might  easily  go  fiu*  to  imperil  her  life,  eiren 
without  the  preciss  symptoms  ascribed  to  the  water. 
Meanwhile  the  rule  would  operate  beneficially  for 
the  woman,  If  innocent,  who  would  be  during  this 
interral  under  the  protection  of  the  court  to  which 
the  husband  had  himself  appealed,  and  so  fitf  secure 
Bgalnst  any  violent  consequence  of  his  Jealousy, 
which  had  thus  found  a  vent  recognized  by  law. 
Further,  by  thus  interposing  a  period  of  probation 
the  fierceness  of  ooi^ugal  jealousy  might  cool.  On 
comparing  this  argument  with  the  &thcr  restric- 
tions laid  down  in  the  treatise  Sotah  tending  to 
limit  the  appliostion  of  this  rite,  there  seems  gnve 
reason  to  doubt  whether  recourse  was  ever  had  to 
it  in  fBcL  [Adultebt.]  Hie  custom  of  writing 
on  a  parshment  words  cabalistic  or  medical  rating 
to  a  particular  case,  and  then  washing  them  off, 
and  giving  the  patient  the  water  of  this  ablution 
to  drink,  has  descended  among  oriental  supersti- 
tions to  the  present  day,  and  a  sick  Arab  would 
probably  think  this  the  most  natural  way  of  "  tak- 
ing *'  a  prescription.  See,  on  the  general  subject, 
Groddeck  de  vtU.  ffebr.  purgai,  cattUftiia  in  Ugol. 
Tlutamr.  (Winer).  The  custom  of  sueh  an  ordeal 
WBs  probably  traditional  in  Moses*  time,  and  by 
fanelng  it  round  with  the  wholesome  awe  inspirsd 
by  the  aolemnity  of  the  prescribed  ritual,  the  Uw- 
giter  wouhi  deprive  it  to  a  great  extent  of  its  bar- 
barous tendency,  and  would  probably  restnin  the 
husband  from  some  of  the  ferocious  estrsmitles  to 
wUeh  he  might  otherwise  be  driven  by  a  sudden 
%  of  Jesiottsy,  so  powerful  In  the  oriental  mind. 
3b  the  whole  it  is  to  bo  taken,  like  the  permission 
0  divoroe  by  a  written  Instrument,  rather  as  the 
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m  {A»i,  lU.  11,  }  6). 
•  This  li  somewhat  supper  ted  1^  the  landertaig  hi 

te  A.  y.  of  th#.  words  TVp^T)}  rfb  MIH'J,  v.  K, 

ey  <f  nslther  shr  be  teken  vfith  t/u  mawicr,*^  the  Ital* 
<tmA  weeds  bdng  added  as  eipkoatory,  wtthont  any 
%  ecersepODd  In  th«  or^nat,  and  polntinff  to  the 
ussssHon  of  the  manner "  or  "  oustom  of 
**  (Qm.  xvlll.  «1,  azxl.  86K  i-  •-  the  menstraal 
I,  la  the  case  of  a  wsoan  net  past  the 


mitigation  of  a  costom  ordinarily  harsh,  and  as  e 
barrier  placed  In  the  way  of  uucalculating  vindl» 
tivenees.  Viewing  the  regulations  concerning  mat- 
rimony as  a  wb^le,  we  shell  find  the  same  principle 
animating  them  in  all  their  parts  —  that  of  pro* 
viding  a  legal  channel  for  the  course  of  natural 
feelings  where  iwepffeeslble,  but  at  the  same  time 
of  surrounding  thcdr  outlet  with  institntions  apt  to 
mitigate  their  intensity,  and  so  sssistiing  the  grad- 
ual nrmation  of  a  gentler  temper  in  the  boeom  of 
the  Lation.  The  precept  was  given  **  because  of  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts,*'  but  with  the  design  and 
the  tendency  of  softening  them.  (See  some  r^ 
marics  in  Spencer,  cfo  Leg.  Bebr.)  H.  H. 

WATER  OF  8EPABATI0N.    [Punin. 

CATIOK.] 

•  WATBBOOUBSB.    [Goxrourr.] 

•  WATERING   WITH   THE   FOOT. 

[Gardkn  ;  Foot,  Watkbiko  with  ths.] 

•WATER -POT.  fPoTj  Weiohis  asd 
Mkabuku.] 

•  WATBBrSPOUT.  [GrmcR,  Amer.  ed.] 
WAVE-OFFERING  (HCnan,    ««a  wav- 

ing,**  from    ^13,   •*  to  wave,"    ^Sfib     HBian 

nifT,  Ma  waving  before  Jehovah").  This  rite, 
together  with  that  of  *•  heaving  '*  or  *«  raising  **  the 
ofleriog,  was  an  inseparable  aeoompanlment  of 
peace-oflerings.  In  such  the  right  shonkler,  eon* 
sidered  the  choiosst  part  of  the  rictim,  was  to  be 
•*  heaved,**  and  viewed  as  holy  to  the  Lord,  only 
eaten  thereftne  by  the  priest}  the  breast  was  to  be 
"waved,**  and  eaten  by  the  worshipper.  On  the 
second  day  of  the  Pasaover  a  sheaf  of  oora.  in  the 
green  ear,  was  to  be  waved,  accompanied  by  ths 
sacrifice  of  an  unblemished  lamb  of  the  fhst  year, 
fhKn  the  performanoe  of  which  oersmony  the  days 
till  Pentecost  were  to  be  counted.  When  the  feast 
arrived,  two  kmves,  the  first-fruits  of  the  ripe  corn, 
were  to  be  oflersd  with  a  bnrat-oflMng,  a  sin-of!er- 
big,  and  two  hunba  of  the  first  year  for  a  peao^ 
oflfering.    Theee  likewise  were  to  be  waved. 

The  Scriptursl  notices  of  these  rites  are  to  be 
found  in  Ex.  uiz.  24,  ^1  Lev*  vii-  30,  34,  viiL  S7, 
is.  21,  X.  14,  16,  zziiL  10,  1ft,  20}  Num.  vL  20« 
xviu.  11, 18,  26-29,  etc 

We  find  also  the  word  nOIDH  applied  lo  Et. 
xxxviii.  24  to  the  gold  offtred  by  the  people  for  the 
furniture  of    the   sanetuaty.    It  Is  there  eslled 

nSl^nn  3nt.     it  may  have  been  waved  when 

presented,  but  It  seems  not  Impoesible  that  n^lSn 
had  acquired  a  secondary  sense  so  as  to  denote 
**  free-will  oflkring.**  In  either  case  we  must  suih 
pose  the  ceremony  of  waving  to  have  been  known  te 
and  pnetioed  by  the  Isrselites  befjon  the  giring  of 
the  Law. 


age  of  child-bearing,  that  conception  had  taken  place. 
If  this  be  ths  ssnse  of  the  original,  the  suspldons  of 
fhe  husband  would  be  so  te  based  open  a  ftot.  II 
sssms,  however,  also  possible  that  the  words  may 
be  an  extension  cf  the  ssnse  cf  thess  Immediately 


preceding,  HS  Y\f  ^VJ)i  ^^°  ^*  cmnrelsd  tsnoi 

would  be,  <*and  there  be  no  witness  agidnst  her,  and 
she  be  not  taken,*'  L  «.  taken  In  the  ftot :  eomp.  Johf 
vUl.  4,  «0ri|  4  yin^  rnvrrtA^^^  iseerefi*^  |iM]t««e 
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It  Mfins  not  quite  certain  ttom  Rt.  zxiz  M.  27, 
wlietbcr  the  waving  wu  performed  by  the  prieit  or 
by  the  won»hipper  with  the  fonner's  nasistMiee. 
Tbie  Rabbinical  tradition  repreaenta  it  as  dooe  by 
the  wonhipper,  the  prieit  supporting  his  hands 
from  below. 

In  ooi\jecturing  the  meaning  of  this  rite,  regaid 
Bust  be  had,  in  tiie  first  instance,  to  the  kind  of 
Mcrifioe  to  which  it  belonged.    It  was  the  accom- 
puiiment  of  peace-oiierings.     These  not  only,  like 
be  other  sacrifices,  acknowledged  God*s  greatness 
md  his  right  over  the  creature,  but  they  witnesied 
o  a  ratified  covenant,  an  established  communion 
letween  God  and  man.    While  the  siu'Oflering 
ncrvly  rwnoved  defilement,  while  the  bumt-oflfer- 
OS  &^^  entirely  over  to  God  of   his  own,  the 
ictini  being  wholly  consumed,  the  peaee-oflbring, 
IS  estaUishiiig  relations  between  God  and  the  wor- 
shipper, xin  ptfticipated  in  by  the  latter,  who  ate, 
as  we  ha^'e  seen,  of  the  breast  that  was  waved. 
The  Rabbis  expbln  the  heaving  of  the  shoulder  as 
an  acknowledgment  that  God  has  his  throne  in  the 
heaveni  the  waving  of  the  breast  that  He  is  present 
in  every  quarter  of  the  earth.     The  one  rite  testified 
to  his  eternal  nu^esty  on  high,  the  other  to  his 
being  among  and  with  his  people. 

It  is  not  said  in  Lev,  xxiii.  10-14,  that  a  peace- 
offering  accompanied  the  wave-sheaf  of  the  Pass- 
over. On  the  contrary,  the  only  bkiody  sacrifice 
mentioned  in  connection  with  it  is  styled  a  burnt- 
oflering.  When,  howe^'er,  we  consider  that  every- 
where die  the  rite  of  waving  belongs  to  a  peaoe- 
oflfering,  and  that  besides  a  sin  and  a  burnt  oflSaing, 
there  was  one  in  oonncetion  with  the  wave-kMves 
of  Pentecost  {Ijkw.  ixiii.  19),  we  shall  be  wary  of 
concluding  that  there  was  none  in  the  present  case. 
'Vhe  significance  of  these  rites  seems  considerable. 
Ithe  name  of  the  month  Ablb,  in  which  the  Pass- 
over was  kept,  means  the  month  of  the  green  ear 
of  com,  the  month  in  which  the  great  produce  of 
the  earth  has  come  to  the  birth.  In  that  month 
the  nation  of  Israel  came  to  the  birth ;  each  suc- 
ceeding Passover  was  the  keeping  of  tlie  nation*s 
birthday.  Beautiftiily  and  naturally,  therefore, 
were  the  two  births  —  that  of  the  people  into 
national  life;  that  of  their  needftil  sustenance  into 
yearly  life  —  combined  in  the  Passover.  All  first- 
fruits  were  holy  to  God:  the  first-born  of  men,  the 
firBt-produoe  of  the  earth.  Both  principles  w«e 
reoogniaed  in  the  Passover.  When  six  weeks  after, 
the  hsrvest  had  ripened,  the  first-fruits  of  its  ma- 
i'lred  produce  were  similarly  to  be  dedicated  to 
3od.  Both  were  waved,  the  rite  which  attested 
the  Divine  presence  and  working  all  around  us 
being  surely  most  appropriate  and  significsnt  in 
their  ease.  F.  G. 


WAY.  This  word  has  now  In  ordinary  pariance 
so  entirely  fcnaken  its  original  sense  (except  in 
eombination,  as  in  *«  highway,"  ^^cauieway  ")  and 
is  so  uniformly  employed  in  the  secondary  or  meta- 
phorical sense  of  a  «*  custom  "  or  *^  manner,"  that 
it  is  difficult  to  remember  that  in  the  Bible  it  most 
bvqu'stly  signifies  so  actual  road  or  track.  Our 
tnuisUtoTs  have  employed  it  as  the  equivalent  of 
no  leas  than  eighteen  distinct  Hebrew  terms.  Of 
these,  several  IhmI  the  same  secondary  sense  which 

She  word  «« way  "  has  with  us.    Two  others  (H^V^ 


•  Thti  Is  mors  obscure  In  the  A.  T.  even  than  the 
^  Oems  sJong  by  the  plslo  of  Msonenim.** 


WXASBL 

and  3^n^  an  employed  only  by  tfas  poets,  and 
are  commonly  rendered  «« path  **  in  the  A.  V.  But 
the  tenn  which  most  fteq^tty  oecma,  and  in  the 
mi^jcrity  of  cases  signifies  (thongfa  it  also  is  bow 
and  then  oaed  metaphorically)  an  aetaal  road,  is 

"Tf^^,  deree^  connected  with  the  Gmnan  irHf 
and  the  English  »« tread.**  It  may  be  tnJtj  said 
that  there  is  hardly  a  single  passage  in  which  tide 
word  occurs  wliieh  would  not  he  made  dearer  aad 
more  real  if  **  road  to  '*  were  aubaUtuted  for  ««  way 
of.**  llius  Gen.  xvi.  7,  "  the  spring  on  OmtomA 
to  Shur; "  Num.  xiv.  85, «« the  road  to  the  Bed 
Sea; "  1  Sam.  vi.  18,  « the  road  to  Bethshemedi :  ** 
JudiC-ix.  87.««theroadtotheoakoofMeooenia»:" 
3  K.  xL  19,  *<the  road  to  the  gate.*'  It  tutus  that 
which  is  a  mere  general  exprashm  Into  a  sobstaD- 
tial  reality.  And  so  in  like  manner  with  the  woed 
696s  in  the  New  Testament,  whidi  is  abnoat  in- 
variably translated  "way.**  Mark  z.  )8,**Tbey 
wer^on  the  road  going  up  to  Jemsslem ;  **  Ifatt.  zx. 
17,  **  and  Jesus  took  the  twdve  disdples  apart  in 
the  road  '*  —  out  of  the  crowd  of  pUgrima  who, 
b'ke  themsdves,  were  bound  for  the  Pasimer. 

There  is  one  use  of  both  ilerec  sod  69^  which 
must  not  be  passed  over,  namdy,  in  the  aenae  of  a 
rdigious  course.  In  the  Okl  Test  this  oecun  bat 
rarely,  perhaps  twice:  namdy  fai  Amoa  viiL  14^ 
"  the  manner  of  Beenheba,'*  where  the  prophet  ■ 
probably  alluding  to  some  idolatrous  rites  then 
practiced  there;  and  again  in  Ps.  cxxxiz.  24, « look 
if  there  be  any  evil  way,**  any  idolatrous  practioea, 
<Mn  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  everiaating  way.*' 
But  in  the  AcU  of  the  Apostles  Ms,  **the  way,** 
*•  the  road,*'  is  the  recdvod^  almost  technical,  term 
for  the  new  religion  which  Fkul  first  resisted  and 
afterwards  supported.  See  Acts  ix.  8,  six.  9,  8S, 
xxU.  4,  zxiv.  14,  39.  In  each  of  these  the  word 
t*  tbst "  is  an  interpolatx>n  of  our  translalon,  and 
should  have  been  put  into  Italics,  sa  it  is  In  xziv.  88. 

The  religion  of  Islam  is  spoken  of  in  the  Korsn 
as  '*  the  path  {et  tarik,  iv.  66),  and  "  the  right 
path  **  (1. 6 ;  iv.  174).  Gcsenius  (  Tket,  p.  353)  has 
collected  examples  of  the  same  ezivesdon  in  other 
languages  and  rdighms.  G* 

•  WEALTH  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  eonaa 
paanges  (Esr.  ix.  18;  Esth.  x.  8;  1  Gor.  x.  84}  in 


iUold 


of  *'wcal**or«'welfere.* 


'^  and 


•  WEALTHY  is  used  in  the  A.  y.,  X 
81,  in  the  senaeof  *« prosperous,"  *«at  eaaa 
in  Ps.  bcvi.  IS  it  haa  a  dmilar  n 
[Wealth.]  A. 

WEANING.  [Abraham;  Bajvqvbi, 
Child.] 

WBAPONEk    [Abxb.] 

WEASEL  n^H,  cMied:  ^ox^:  mmtUiay 
occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  89,  in  the  list  of  andean 
animals.  According  to  this  old  verdnna  and  the 
lUmud,  the  Heb.  ekdUd  denotes  "  a  weaad'*  (set 
Lewysohn,  ZooL  det  Taim,  p.  91,  and  Boxtorf;  Lex, 
V.  Rab.  et  Tabn.  p.  786);  but  if  the  word  is  iden- 

tical  with  the  ArsbfecMf(JJL^)  andtheSynas 

cfnUdo  (lf2b&^),  as  Bodiart  (i7ieros.  il.  488) 

and  others  have  endeavoied  to  show,  thcro  ia  no 
doabtthat«*amole'*  IstheaidmalindieatBd.  On- 
senius  {The$.  p,  474),  however,  baa  the  foDofwInf 
^-ery  true  observation:  ^  Satis  constat  animaBma 
nomina  pcruepe  In  hao  Hngna  hoe,  In  aBa 


wEAvnro 

dSod,  id  vcro  rimile,  aninud  fignificare/*     Ha  pm- 
fan  to  reoder  the  term  by  *«  WeMel." 

Moks  are  oomuion  enough  in  I'alesUne;  Haaael- 
quiti  (  Tiitv,  p.  12C\  speakiug  of  tlie  country  be- 
feweea  Jaffit  and  Kania,  says  he  had  never  leen  in 
■oy  piaea  the  gitmnd  bo  oaat  up  by  molet  ai  in 
Umw  pUns.  There  was  searoe  a  yard*a  length 
between  each  mole-hilL  It  is  not  improbable  that 
both  the  TcJpa  turupma  and  the  T,  caeit^  the 
blind  mole  of  which  AritUitle  speaks  (ffigt.  AnutL 
>  8t  $  ')i  occur  ill  Palestine,  though  we  have  no 
definite  information  on  this  pohit  The  fiunily  of 
MmteiukB  abo  is  doubtkss  irall  Kpreiented.  Per- 
haps it  is  better  to  give  to  the  Ueb.  term  the  same 
sigttifieation  wbieh  tlie  cognate  Anbie  and  Syriae 
faavn,  and  understand  a  **  mole  "  to  be  denoted  by 
it     [MouL]  W.  H. 

WEAVING  &y}\  The  art  of  weaving  ap- 
pasn  to  be  coeval  with  the  first  dawning  of  civU- 
izaiioo.  In  wliat  sonntry,  or  by  wliom  it  was  in- 
vented, we  know  not;  but  we  fiiid  it  practiced  with 
gireai  skill  by  the  %3rptiaiis  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  hence  the  invention  was  not  unnaturally  attribu- 
ted to  them  (Plin.  viL  67).  llie  «« vestures  of  fine 
linen  "  such  as  Joseph  wore  (Gen.  xli.  42),  were  the 
product  of  Egyptian  kioms,  and  their  quality,  as  at- 
tested by  esistuig  specimens,  is  pronounced  to  be 
not  iniierior  to  the  finest  cambric  of  modem  times 
(Wilkinsou,  U.  76)  llie  Israelites  were  probably 
aoqiiainted  with  the  process  before  their  sqjoum  in 
IS^fpt;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  then  that  they  at- 
tained the  profioieucy  which  enabled  them  to  exe- 
eote  tlie  hangings  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xzxv.  36 ; 
1  Chr.  iv.  21),  and  other  artistic  textures.  At  a 
Ater  period  the  Egyptians  were  still  famed  for  their 
SDanufoctures  of  *»  foie  '  (i.  e.  hackled)  flax  and  of 
€hdri»  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  *« networks,"  but 
moie  probably  a  tokite  material  either  of  linen  or 
cotton  (Is.  xix.  9).  ¥tom  them  the  Tyriaus  pro- 
snied  the  ^  fine  linen  with  broideied  woric "  for  the 
aails  of  their  vessels  (£s.  xxvii.  7),  the  handsome 
diaraeter  of  which  may  be  inferred  firom  the  repre- 
sentations  of  similar  sails  in  the  Egyptian  paintings 
(Wilkinson,  it  181, 107).  Weaving  was  carried  on 
in  Egypt,  generally,  but  not  universally,  by  men 
(Herod,  ii.  35;  comp.  Wilkinson,  ii.  84).  ThU  was 
ihe  case  also  among  the  Jews  about  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (1  Chr.  iv.  21),  but  in  kter  times  it  usually 
foil  to  the  lot  of  the  females  to  supply  the  household 
with  cfothing  (1  Sam.  ii.  19;  2  K.  xxiii.  7),  and  an 
tndustrious  housewife  would  produce  a  surplus  for 
pie  to  others  (Prov.  xxxi.  18,  19,  24). 

Hm  charaeter  of  the  loom  and  the  process  of 
weaving  can  only  be  inferred  from  incidental  notices. 
Jhe  Eigypttan  loom  was  usually  upright,  and  the 
weaver  stood  at  his  work.  'Ilie  eloUi  was  fixed 
loraetimes  at  the  top,  sometimes  at  the  bottom,  so 
that  the  remark  of  Herodotus  (ii.  85),  that  the 
Egyptians,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  pressed 
the  woof  dowiiwardi,  most  be  received  with  reser- 
ration  (Wilkinson,  Ii.  86).  That  a  similar  \-ariety 
€  neage  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  may  be  inferred 
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firov  the  f«maik  of  St  John  (xix.  28),  that  tlia 
seamlMs  coat  was  woven  <*  from  the  top"  (4k  r« 
lUw^cy).  Tunics  of  this  kind  were  designated  bf 
the  Komaii  reeta,  implying  that  they  were  mad , 
at  an  upright  loom  at  whkb  the  weaver  stood  if 
his  work,  thrusting  the  woof  upwards  (Plin.  viiL 
74).  Tfaie  modem  Arabe  use  a  proeumbent  I001& 
raised  above  the  ground  by  short  legs  (BurokhardtV 
iVidfei,  L  87).  'Hie  Bible  does  not  notice  the  kwm 
itself,  but  speaks  of  the  beam  *  to  which  the  war{ 
was  attadied  (1  Sam.  xvIL  7;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19); 
and  of  the  pin  «  to  which  the  cloth  was  fixed,  and 
on  whieh  it  was  rolled  (Judg.  xvi.  14).  We  have 
also  notice  of  the  shuttle,*'  whieh  Is  described  by  a 
term  significant  of  the  set  of  wearing  (Job  viL  8) , 
the  thium  «  or  threads  which  atteehed  the  web  f 6 
the  beam  (Is.  xxxriii.  12,  margin);  and  the  weV/^ 
itself  (Judg.  in,  14;  A.  Y.  »  beam  **).  Whetiisr 
the  two  teniis  in  Lev.  xiii  48,  rendered  ^  warp  '*/ 
and  ^  woof,**  9  really  mean  these,  admits  of  dcubt^ 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  one  could 
be  afi^ted  with  leprosy  without  the  other:  perhaps 
the  terms  refer  to  certain  kinds  of  texture  (Knobel, 
in  he.).  The  shuttle  is  occasionally  dispensed 
with,  the  woof  being  passed  through  with  the  hand 
(Robinson's  BibL  lies.  I  169).  The  speed  with 
which  the  weaver  used  his  shuttle,  and  the  decisive 
manner  in  which  be  sepanted  the  web  from  the 
thrum  when  his  work  was  done,  supplied  yvnd 
images,  the  former  of  the  speedy  passage  of  life 
(Job  rii.  6),  the  latter  of  suddeu  death  (U.  xxxvili. 
12). 

The  textures  produced  by  the  Jewish  weavers 
were  very  various.  The  coarser  kinds,  such  ss 
tent-doth,  sackcloth,  and  the  **  hairy  garments  '* 
of  the  poor  were  made  of  goat's  or  camel*s  hair 
(Ex.  xxri.  7;  Matt  iii.  4).  Wool  was  extensively 
used  for  ordinary  dotbhig  (Lev.  xiii.  47;  Prov. 
xxrii.  26,  xxxi.  13;  £2.  xxvii.  18),  while  for  finer 
work  flax  was  used,  varying  in  quality,  and  pro* 
ducing  the  difi^nt  textures  described  in  the  l^ble 
as  "  linen  **  and  «  fine  linen.*'  The  mixture  of 
wool  and  flax  in  cloth  intended  for  a  gannent  was 
interdicted  (Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut  xxii.  11).  With 
regaid  to  the  ornamental  kinds  of  work,  the  tenia 
rihnah^  m  needlework,**  and  ma'diih  ehdshib,  ^  the 
work  of  the  cunning  workman,'*  have  been  already 
discussed  under  the  bead  of  Embroiderer,  to  the 
eflect  that  both  kinds  were  produced  in  the  loom, 
and  that  the  distinction  between  them  lay  in  the 
addition  of  a  derice  or  pattern  in  the  latter,  the 
riknyih  consisting  simply  of  a  variegated  stuff 
without  a  pattern.  We  may  fiirtber  notice  the 
terms:  (1.)  s/<d6f((s*  and  PukbitB^  implied  to  the 
robes  of  the  priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  4  19),  and  i£guify- 
ing  teuehted  (A.  Y.  *'broidered '*).  t.  e.  with 
depressions  probably  of  a  square  shape  wioriied  in 
it,  similar  to  the  texture  described  by  the  Komane 
under  the  term  ieuiuUttus  (PUn.  viii.  78;  Juv.  ii. 
97);  this  was  produced  in  the  loom,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  be  the  work  of  the  weaver  (Ex. 
xxxix.27).  (2.)  Mothtdrt  (A.  Y.  "twined**), 
applied  to  tlie  fine  linen  out  of  which  the  curtaina 
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nf  the  Tftbernaole  uid  the  •anerdoUl  TMtoMnii  were 
made  (Kk  xxvi.  1,  xivUi.  6,  etc  );  in  tbii  testure 
Hch  Uiresd  ooniisied  of  aemiU  Aner  tbmdt  twilled 
w)getber,  m  is  deecribed  to  have  been  the  caae  vith 
the  (anied  coMlet  of  Amau*  (llerod.  Ui.  47).  (3.) 
Mi$iibtf6th  zal.db»  (A.  V.  "of  Hiought  gold"), 
texturee  in  which  gold  tbreed  wm  interwoven  (Pa. 
slv.  13).  The  ikliylonlMie  were  particularly  skill- 
fal  ill  this  bruich  of  weaving,  and  enibroiderad 
groupe  of  uieii  (it  anhnale  on  the  robei  (I'lin.  viii. 
74;  Uyard,  Nin.  ii.  413);  the  *«  goodly  Baby- 
lonieh  ganuent "  aecreted  by  Achaii  waa  probably 
of  this  character  (Joeh.  vii.  21).  The  sacerdotal 
testoieiits  *re  said  to  have  been  woven  in  one  pieoe 
without  the  intervention  of  any  needleworlc  to  Join 
the  seams  (Joseph.  Ani.  iii.  7,  §  4).  The  "  coat 
without  ssMu  "  (x«r4w  Jk^apos\  worn  by  Jesus 
at  the  tinj-»  of  his  crucifixion  (.lohn  xix.  23),  was 
proliably  of  a  sacerdotal  character  in  this  respect, 
but  made  ol  a  less  ooetiy  material  (Carpaov,  Appa»\ 
p.  72).  W.  L.  B. 

•  WEB.     [WnAVWo  ] 

•  WEDDING.  Ills  topic  lias  been  ex- 
haustively  treated  under  the  head  of  BIakkiaoe 
(iii.  1793-1807),  to  which  tlie  reader  is  referred. 
In  this  reUtioii,  the  Canticles  may  be  entitled  to 
special  recognition,  as  a  sacred  buolc  portraying, 
according  to  almost  every  theory  of  its  interpreta- 
tion, the  sacredness  of  wedded  love  —  there  being  a 
general  agreement  that  its  two  principal  personages 
were  wedded,  or  solemnly  lietrotlied,  and  tliat  the 
theme  of  the  song  is  chaste,  connubial  love.  This 
view  is  lata!  to  the  hypothesis  advanced  in  a  pre- 
ceding article  [Shulamitk,  iv.  p.  3021],  that 
*«  the  oliject  of  Solomon's  passion  **  was  a  lovely 
Shunanimlte  girl,  who  figursd  in  the  history  of  the 
royal  fiuiiUy  (1  K.  i.  3,  4,  U.  17,  21),  one  of  the 
court-beauties  of  his  day.  'llie  ooi^ecture  is  fur- 
ther disoountenaiioed  by  tlie  allusions  (Cant.  iii. 
6«  viii.  5)  to  the  bridal  procession  and  the  bride 

coming  up  from  «* tlie  wilderness*'  ("^^^^ttn),  the 
term  by  which  the  sacred  writers  generally  desig- 
nate tlie  southern  desert  It  is  still  further  d£- 
sredited  by  her  allusions  to  her  foreign  extraction; 
and  the  deprecatory  appeal  to  the  daughtera  of 
Jerusalem  (Cant.  i.  5,  6),  quite  out  of  place  on 
Ihe  lipe  of  a  native  Jewess,  of  the  court  circle, 
would  well  befit  a  dark-skinned  daughter  of  Kgypt, 
w  of  one  of  the  desert  tribes.  S.  W. 

•  WEDGE.     [Mikes,  iU.  1939  6.] 

WEEK  (rnntr,  or  rntr,  firom  37?^, 
'<  seven,**  a  heptad  of  anything,  but  particularly 
laed  fioir  a  period  of  seven  days:  ifi^ofAs*  tepti- 

• 

nutnn).    We  have  also,  and  much  oftener,  Hl^^tT, 

tr  C'^D'*  nVnW. 

Whatever  oontrovenies  exist  respecUng  the  ori- 
gin of  the  week,  tliere  can  be  none  about  the  great 
antiquity,  on  particular  occasions  at  least,  among 
the  Slieniitic  races,  of  measuring  time  by  a  period 
:f  seven  days.  This  has  been  thought  to  be  im- 
plied in  the  phrase  respecting  the  sacntioes  of  Cain 
%nd  Abel  (Gen.  iv.  3),  **  in  process  of  time/'  liter- 
«Uy  **  at  the  end  of  days.**  It  is  to  be  traced  in 
the  naarative  of  the  subsidence  of  tlie  Flood  (Gen. 
/ilL  10),  ^*  and  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days; " 
rfid  W9  f  od  it  recognized  by  the  Syrian  Laban 
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(Gen.  xxiz.  27),  <«  fulfiU  her  week.**  It  k 
to  say  that  this  division  of  time  is  a  marked  feaiturr 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  one  into  ubich  the  whole 
year  was  parted,  the  Sabbath  auffideiitlj  shoving 
that,  llie  week  of  seven  days  was  alao  ■tade  Um 
key  to  a  scale  of  seven,  running  thmngb  the  Seb- 
batioal  years  up  to  that  of  Jubilee.  [See  Sab- 
bath; Sabbatical  Ykab;  and  Jubiueb:,  Tkab 
or.] 

11m  origin  of  this  diviskm  of  time  is  a  maUer 
which  has  given  birth  to  much  specnlatioo.     Its 
antiquity  is  so  great,  its  observance  so  wide-sprend. 
and  it  occupies  so  important  a  plsfoe  in  sacnd 
things,  that  it  has  been  tery  genenJIj  thrown  baek 
as  far  as  the  creatioii  of  man,  who  on  this  suppo- 
sition was  tokl  finom  the  very  first  to  di%ide  has 
time  on  the  model  of  the  Creator's  order  of  woridng 
and  resting.     The  week  snd  the  Sabbath  are,  if 
tliis  be  so,  as  old  as  man  himself;  and  we  need  not 
ssric  for  reascMis  either  in  the  homan  mind  or  the 
bets  with  which  that  mind  comes  in  oootset^  for 
the  adoption  of  suoh  a  diviskm  ef  time,  since  it  is 
10  be  nefened  neither  to  man's  thoughts  nor  to 
mairs  will.    A  purely  theobgiesl  gromMl  is  thns 
esUblished  for  the  week  and  for  the  sacredness  of 
the  number  seven,    'llwy  who  embnee  this  view 
support  it  by  a  reference  to  the  six  days*  crastion 
and  the  Divine  rest  on  the  seventh,  which  they 
oonsider  to  have  l«eu  made  known  to  man  from 
the  very  first,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  erwwling 
prevalence  of  the  hebdomadal  division  of  time  from 
the  earliest  sge  —  au  argument  the  force  of  which 
is  considered  to  be  enhanced  by  the  aUegsd  afasenee 
of  any  natural  ground  for  it. 

To  all  this,  however,  it  may  be  ol))ected  that  ws 
are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  when  the  reoord  of  the 
six  days*  creation  was  made  known,  that  as  hnmsa 
language  ia  uaed  and  human  apprehensfans  are 
addresKd  in  that  record,  sc  theweek  being  already 
known,  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  work  and 
Sabbath  may  well  have  been  est  forth  under  the 
figure  of  one,  the  existing  diviskm  of  time  nrndd- 
ing  the  document,  instead  of  the  document  giving 
buth  to  the  division ;  that  old  snd  wide-spread  aa 
is  the  reoognitkw  of  that  division,  it  b  not  oiii- 
venal;  that  the  nations  which  knew  not  of  it 
were  too  important  to  sllow  the  aignment  from 
its  prevalency  to  stand;  and  that  so  for  from  its 
being  without  ground  in  nature,  it  is  the  mest 
obvuMis  snd  convenient  way  oi  dividing  the  month. 
£ach  of  these  points  must  now  be  bricdy  consid- 
ered:— 

1st.  That  the  week  rests  OB  a  theofegiesl  ground 
may  be  cheerfiilly  acknowledged  by  botii  skies;  but 
nothing  is  detomined  by  such  ai^nowledgmait  ai 
to  the  original  cause  of  adopting  this  division  of 
time.  The  records  of  creation  and  the  fourth  com- 
mandment give  no  doubt  the  ukimate  and  there- 
fore the  deepest  ground  ef  the  weekly  divisioiL 
but  it  does  not  therefore  foUosr  that  it  was  not 
adopted  for  lower  reasons  before  either  was  known. 
Whether  the  week  gave  its  sacrediiees  to  the 
number  seven,  or  wh^her  the  ascendency  of  that 
number  helped  to  determine  the  dimcnsfons  cf  the 
week,  it  is  imponsible  to  say.  'Ihe  bitter  fret,  the 
tneient  ascendency  of  the  number  seven,  might 
rest  on  divers  grounds.  The  planets,  aocordk^ 
to  the  astronomy  of  those  times,  were  sersn  ii 
number;  so  are  the  notes  of  the  dktonie  sesfe 
so  also  many  other  things  naturally  stiactlnf 
observation. 

Sd'y.  The  prevaknoe  of  tiie  weeUy  divknoB  vai 
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h.<i(«d  wry  great,  but »  oauicr  Approach  to  uuiver- 
lality  H  required  to  render  it  an  ailment  for  the 
view  ID  aid  of  which  it  is  appealed  to.  Tt  was 
adopted  by  all  the  Shemitio  raoes,  and,  in  the  later 
poiMl  of  their  history  at  loast,  by  th«i  t^ryptiana. 
Aeroas  the  AUantic  we  6nd  it,  or  a  division  ill  but 
identical  with  it,  among  the  PeruTians.  It  alau 
obtains  now  with  the  Hindoos,  but  its  antiquity 
amoi^  them  is  matter  of  question.  It  is  possible 
that  it  was  introduced  mto  India  by  the  Arabs  and 
Mohanirnedans.  So  in  China  we  find  it,  but  whether 
onivemlly  or  only  among  the  Bnddhists  admits  of 
doabi.  (See,  for  both,  Priaiiix*s  QumsHonrs  }fo. 
•riMta,  a  work  with  many  of  the  ivsults  of  whieb 
we  may  be  well  expected  to  quarrel,  but  which 
deaerres,  in  respect  not  only  of  curious  leaminj?.  but 
of  tfao  rigorous  and  valuable  thought  with  which  it 
b  impregnated,  to  be  fiy  more  known  than  it  is.) 
On  the  othM-  hand,  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking 
the  weak  known  till  a  later  period  either  to  Greeks 
or  Ramans. 

adly.  So  fiw  from  the  week  behig  a  diTiaion  of 
time  without  ground  in  nature,  there  was  much 
to  neommend  its  adoption.  Where  the  days  were 
iMiued  from  phmetary  deities,  w  among  first  the 
Assyrians  and  OhaUees,  and  then  the  E^ptians, 
there  of  oourse  each  period  of  seven  days  would 
eonsUtnte  a  whole,  and  that  whole  might  come  to 
be  recognized  by  nations  that  disregarded  or 
rejected  the  practice  which  had  shaped  and  deter- 
mined it.  But  further,  the  week  is  a  most  natural 
and  nearly  an  exact  quadiipartition  of  the  month, 
so  that  the  quarters  of  the  moon  may  easily  have 
fogjcested  it. 

It  is  beside  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  trsoe 
the  hebdomadal  division  among  other  natkyns  than 
the  Hebrews.  The  week  of  the  Bible  is  that  with 
which  we  have  to  do.  Even  if  it  were  proved  that 
the  planetary  week  of  the  Egyptians,  as  sketched 
by  Dion  Casstus  (//<V.  AO01.  xxxvii.  18),  existed 
at  or  before  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  the  children 
of  larsel  did  not  copy  that  Their  week  was 
simply  determined  by  the  Sabbath;  and  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  other  day,  with  them,  having 
either  had  a  name  assigned  to  it,  or  any  particular 
asaoeiations  bound  up  with  it  The  days  seamed 
to  have  been  distinguished  merely  by  the  ordinal 
numerals,  counted  from  the  Sabbath.  We  shall 
hate  indeed  to  return  to  the  Egyptian  planetary 
weak  at  a  later  stage  of  our  hiquii7,  but  our  fint 
and  main  bnsinsas,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  with 
the  week  of  the  Bible. 

We  have  seen  in  Gen.  xzix.  S7,  that  it  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Syrians,  and  the  ii^unction 
to  Jacob,  **fiilfi]l  her  week,"  indicates  that  it  was 
bi  ose  aa  a  fixed  term  for  great  festive  celebratkxu. 
The  most  probable  expositkm  of  the  paaiage  is,  that 
Laban  tells  Jacob  to  fulfill  Leah's  i0es4;,  the  proper 
period  of  the  nuptial  festivities  in  connection  with 
his  marriage  to  her,  and  then  he  may  have  Rachel 
•ho  (eomp.  Jndg.  ziv.).  And  so  too  for  Ameral 
Ibsetvance,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  obsequies  of 
Jaoob,  Joseph  *•  made  a  mourning  for  his  father 
•even  days  '*  (Gen.  1.  10).  But  neither  of  these 
Instaneea,  any  more  than  Noah*s  procedure  in  the 
srk,  go  ftnrther  than  showing  the  custom  of  ub- 
KTving  a  term  of  seven  days  for  any  obssrvanoe 
if  importance.  They  do  not  prove  that  the 
irhole  year,  or  the  whole  month,  was  Jius  dividsd 
#  all  times,  and  without  ngard  to  cemarluble 
wonts. 

In  Esodot  of  coarse  the  weak  oomes  inio  very 
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distinct  manifestatk)n.  Two  of  the  great  feasts  — 
the  Passover  anti  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  —  an 
pioIoQged  for  eoren  days  after  that  of  their  initiatkNi 
(Exod.  lii.  16-20,  etc),  a  custom  which  remains 
in  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  rituals  of  which  the 
remembrances  and  topics  of  the  great  festivals  are 
prolonged  till  what  is  technically  called  the  octave. 
Although  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  Usted  but  one  day, 
yet  the  time  for  its  observance  was  to  be  courted 
by  weeks  fironi  the  Passover,  whence  one  of  its 
tiUes,  «« the  Feast  of  Weeks." 

The  division  by  seven  was,  as  we  have  seen  ex- 
panded so  aa  to  make  the  seventh  month  and  the 
seventh  year  Sabbatical.  To  whatever  extent  the 
laws  enforcing  this  may  have  been  neglectai  beforo 
the  Captivity,  their  eflbct,  when  studied,  must  havo 

been  to  render  the  words  713K7,  ifi^oftdf,  week, 

capable  of  meaning  a  seven  of  years  almoBt  ae 
naturally  as  a  seven  of  days.  Indeed  the  generality 
of  the  word  woukl  havo  this  eifect  at  any  late. 
Hence  their  use  to  denote  the  bitter  in  prophecy, 
more  especially  in  that  of  Daniel,  is  not  mere  arbi- 
trary symbolism,  but  the  empbyment  of  a  not  on- 
fikuiiliar  and  easily  understood  language.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  schemes  of  prophetic  interpre- 
tation, niv  do  we  propose  giving  our  opinion  of  any 
such,  but  it  is  connected  with  our  subject  to  re* 
mark  tha^^  whatever  be  the  merits  of  that  which  in 
Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  understands  a  year  by  a 
dntff  it  cannot  be  set  aside  as  forced  and  unuaturaL 
Whether  days  were  or  were  not  intended  to  be  thus 
underetood  in  the  phices  in  question,  their  being  so 
would  have  been  a  congruous,  and  we  may  say 
logical  attendant  on  the  scheme  which  counts  weeks 
of  years,  and  lioth  would  have  been  a  natural  com- 
putation to  minds  fkmiliar  and  occupied  with  tho 
law  of  the  Sabbatical  year. 

In  the  N.  T-  we  of  course  find  such  clear  recog- 
nition of  and  familiarity  with  the  we^  as  needs 
scarcely  be  dwelt  on.  Sacred  ai  the  division  wss, 
and  stamped  deep  on  tbe  minds  and  customs  ol 
(3od*8  people,  it  now  received  additional  solemnity 
from  our  Ix>rd*s  last  earthly  Passover  gathering  up 
his  work  of  life  into  a  week. 

Hence  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  very  first, 
was  familiar  with  the  week.  St.  Paul's  bmguago 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  9,  Korit  uU»  ffoBBdroty)  shows  this. 
We  cannot  oonclude  m>m  it  that  such  a  division  of 
time  was  observed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth 
generally;  for  they  to  whom  ho  was  writing, 
though  doubtless  the  mi^rity  of  them  were  (Sen- 
tiles,  yet  knew  the  Lord's  day,  and  most  probably 
the  Jewish  Sabbath.  But  though  we  can  infer  no 
more  than  this  from  the  place  in  quesUon,  it  is 
clear  that  if  not  by  this  time  yet  very  soon  alter, 
the  whole  Roman  world  had  adopted  the  hobd>iai- 
adal  division.  Dion  Oissius,  who  wrote  in  the  9i 
century,  speaks  of  it  as  both  universal  and  rscent 
in  his  tinoe.  He  represents  it  as  coming  from 
Eg}'pt,  and  gives  two  schemes,  by  one  or  other  of 
which  he  considers  that  the  planetary  ni^raes  of  tho 
difll^rent  days  were  fixed  (Dion  C^assius,  xxvii.  18)w 
Those  names,  or  corresponding  ones,  have  perpett^ 
ated  themselves  over  Christendom,  though  no  asso» 
ciations  of  any  kind  are  now  connected  with  them, 
except  in  so  for  as  the  whimsical  conscience  of  some 
has  quarrelled  with  their  Pagan  origin,  and  led  to 
an  attempt*  at  their  disuse.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing, though  foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  to  in- 
quire into  the  origin  of  this  phmetary  week.  A 
deeply-leamed  paper  iu  the  PkiMogioal  M*tnm% 
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by  the  kte  Arehdouxm  Hwe,«  gives  the  eredii  of 
ita  iiiveijtiou  to  tb«  Chakleet.  Diou  Ouriui  wm 
bowever  pretty  sure  to  have  been  right  in  tnunog 
it«  tdopdon  bjr  the  Romen  world  to  an  E^gyptlan 
origin.  It  if  very  strildng  to  reflect  that  while 
Chrietendom  waa  in  its  cnuilef  the  law  by  wliicb 
she  was  to  divide  h«r  time  came  without  ooUusion 
with  her  into  universal  obsenranoe,  thus  making 
things  ready  for  her  to  impose  on  mankind  tliat 
week  on  which  all  Christian  life  has  been  shaped  — 
that  week  groutidad  on  no  worship  of  phmetary 
deities  nor  dictated  by  the  mere  wish  to  quadri- 
partite the  month,  but  based  on  the  eariicst  lesson 
of  iwelation,  and  proposing  to  man  his  Maker's 
model  as  that  whereby  to  rq^ulate  his  woridng  and 
hi*  rest — that  week  which  oooe  indeed  in  modem 
times  it  lias  been  attempted  to  abolish,  because  it 
was  attempted  to  aliolish  the  whole  Christian  fiuth, 
but  which  hss  kept,  as  we  are  sure  it  ever  will  keep, 
its  ground,  being  bound  up  with  that  other,  and 
sliaring  therefore  in  that  other's  inriucibility  and 
perpe^ty.  F.  G. 

WEEKS,  FEAST  OF.    [PicimcooeT.] 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 
L  WBI0UT8. 

Iwhroduetion,  —  It  will  be  well  to  ezplsin  briefly 
the  method  of  inquiry  which  led  to  the  conclusions 
stated  in  this  article,  the  subject  being  intricate, 
and  the  conclusions  in  many  main  particulara  dif« 
Gneiit  ftvm  any  at  which  oUier  investigaton  have 
arrived.  'Rie  disagieeoient  of  the  opinions  lespeet- 
ing  ancient  weights  that  have  been  formed  on  the 
evidence  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  shows  the 
Importance  of  giving  the  first  pUoe  to  the  evidence 
of  monuments  llie  evidence  c(  the  Bible  is  clear, 
except  in  the  case  of  one  passage,  but  it  requires  a 
monumental  commentary.  The  general  principle 
of  the  present  inquiry  vras  to  give  the  eridence  c( 
the  monuments  the  pre£Brenoe  on  all  doubtful 
points,  siid  to  compare  it  with  that  of  literature, 
so  as  to  ascertain  the  purport  of  statements  which 
otherwise  appeared  to  be  explicable  in  two,  or  even 
three,  different  ways.  Thus,  if  a  certain  talent  is 
said  to  be  equal  to  so  many  Attic  drachms,  these 
are  usually  expfauned  to  be  drachms  on  the  old,  or 
Oomnitfcial  standard,  or  on  Solon *s  reduced  stand- 
«rd,  or  sgain  on  the  further  reduced  standard  equal 
vo  that  of  Roman  denarii  of  the  early  emperors;  but 
f  we  asoertaiii  &x>m  weights  or  coins  the  weight  <^ 
he  talent  in  qu^tioo,  we  can  decide  with  what 
standard  it  is  compared,  unless  the  text  is  hope- 
lessly corrupt. 

liesides  this  general  principle,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  the  folk>wing  postulates- 

1.  All  ancient  Greek  systems  <^  weight  were  de- 
rived, either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  an  eastern 
morte, 

5.  All  the  older  systems  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Persia,  the  iEginetan,  the  Attic,  the  Bobybnian, 
and  the  £ubo!o,  are  divisible  either  by  6,000,  or  by 
%600. 

H.  The  6,000th  or  d,600th  part  of  the  talent  is  a 
%.lvisor  of  all  higher  weights  and  coins,  and  a  mul- 
tiple of  all  lower  weights  and  coins,  except  its  two 
thirds. 

4.  Cuius  are  always  somewhat  bek>w  the  stand- 
ad  weiffht. 

6.  Thib  statements  of  ancient  writers  as  to  the 
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rdation  of  different  ityiteoos  are  to  be  taken  eUhei 
as  hidicating  original  or  current  rehtion.  When  a 
set  of  statements  shows  a  special  study  of  netrol- 
ogy  we  must  Infer  original  relatkm;  iaobted  itale. 
roents  may  rather  be  thought  to  indicate  cnrreol 
relatkm.  All  the  statements  of  a  writer,  wliieh  art 
not  borrowed,  probably  indleate  either  the  oos  et 
the  other  kind  of  relation. 

6.  The  statements  of  ancient  writers  are  Id  be 
taken  In  their  seemingly  obvkMis  sense,  cr  diMwded 
altogether  as  incorrect  or  onintelligible. 

7.  When  a  certain  number  of  drachms  or  other 
denominations  of  one  metal  are  said  to  enrrespnnd 
to  a  certain  number  of  drachms  or  other  deoomin*- 
tlons  of  another  metal,  it  must  not  be  aanmeri  tiMl 
the  system  b  the  same  in  both 

Some  of  these  postnlatee  may 
strict,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  some,  if  not 
all,  of  the  systems  to  be  considered  have  a  mutoal 
rriation  that  b  very  apt  to  lead  the  inquirer  Id 
visionary  results  if  he  does  not  use  great  eantian  in 
hb  investigations. 

The  information  respecting  the  Hebsww  wcigbta 
that  b  contained  in  direct  statements  ueiessitatwe 
an  examination  of  the  systems  used  by,  or  known 
to,  the  Gieeks  as  late  as  Alexander's  time.  We 
b^;in  with  such  an  examination,  then  state  the  di- 
rect date  for  the  determination  of  the  Hebrew  By»> 
tem  or  systems,  and  finally  endeaftnr  to  efibei  that 
determination,  adding  a  comparative  view  of  aH  ont 
main  results. 

I.  jE'aWy  Greek  TaUntM.  —  Three  principal  ^s- 
terns  were  used  by  the  Greeks  before  the  trme  o< 
Alexander,  — those  of  the  iE^inetan,  the  Attie,  and 
the  Eubolc  talents. 

1.  The  iEginetan  talent  b  steted  to  have  con- 
tained 60  minie,  and  6,000  drachms.  The  foUov- 
ing  pointe  are  incontescably  established  on  the  evi- 
dmce  of  ancient  writers.  Ite  drachm  vrsa  heavier 
than  the  AtUc,  by  which,  when  unqualiiSed,  wc 
mean  the  drachm  of  the  full  monetary  standsrd, 
weighing  about  67.6  grains  Troy.  PoUox  steles 
that  it  contained  10,000  AtUc  drschma  and  100 
AtUc  minsB.  Aulus  Gellius,  referring  to  the  lime 
of  Demoethenes,  speaks  of  a  talent  being  equal  to 
10,000  drachms,  and,  to  leave  no  doubt,  aays  they 
would  be  the  same  number  of  denarii,  which  in  h*e 
own  time  were  equal  to  current  r«daeed  Attat 
drachms,  the  terms  drachms  and  denarii  being  thra 
used  interchangeably.  In  accordance  with  thmt 
statements,  we  find  a  monetary  system  to  have 
been  in  use  in  Msoedonb  and  Thrace,  of  which  iJbt 
drachm  weighs  about  110  grs.,  in  very  nearly  the 
proportion  required  to  the  Attic  (6: 10::  67.5: 
lia.5). 

The  silver  coins  of  .£gina,  however,  and  of  many 
ancient  Greek  oities,  follow  a  tower  standard,  ol 
which  thedrschm  has  an  average  maximom  we%ht 
of  about  96  grs.  llie  famous  Cyxioene  statcn  of 
electrum  appear  to  follow  the  same  standard  as  the 
coins  of  iEgina,  for  they  weigh  about  240  gn.,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  equal  in  value  to  98  JkUh 
drachms  of  silver,  a  daric,  of  ISO  gn.,  being  ^usl 
to  20  such  drachms,  which  vrould  give  the  (^xi- 
cenes  (90: 129: :  28: 180)  three  fourths  of  gold,  the 
very  proportion  assigned  to  the  composatioa  of  eleo- 
tnun  by  Pliny.  If  we  may  infer  that  the  aihcr 
was  not  counted  in  the  value,  the  Cysioenca  wooU 
be  equal  to  tow  didrachms  of  iEgina.  '11m  draeba 
obtained  fh>m  the  silver  coins  of  Ji'gina  has  vet; 
nearly  the  weight,  92  8  gra.,  that  Boeckh  assigns 
to  that  of  Athens  before  Soton's  redaction,  of  wbiek 
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Jm  tyiteni  oanUnnsd  in  me  afterwudi  u  the 
CoiDiDcreial  talent.  The  coins  of  Athens  give  a 
sUodard,  67.5  gn.,  for  the  Solonian  dnchnif  that 
iocs  not  allow,  taking  that  standard  for  the  basis 
of  computation,  a  higher  weight  for  the  ante-So- 
lonian  draehu  than  about  that  computed  hj 
Boeckfa. 

An  examination  of  Mr.  Boigon^s  weights  from 
Athens,  in  the  British  Museum,  has,  liowetcr,  in- 
duced us  to  infer  a  higlier  standard  in  both  cases. 
These  weights  bear  inscriptions  which  prove  their 
dcnominatioiis,  and  tiiat  thej  folfow  two  systems. 
One  weiring  0,980  grs.  troj  has  the  inscription 
MNA  ArOP  ifu^a  &7<MMuof  ?),  another  weighing 
7,171,  simptj  MNA.  We  have  therefore  two  sys- 
tems eridenUj  in  the  relation  of  the  Commerdal 
Attie,  and  Solonbn  Attic  (9,080: 7,171: :  188^: 
89.7  instead  of  100),  a  oonelnsion  home  out  bj  the 


ftiller  data  given  a  little  Utar  (§  L  8).  The  k^n 
weight  is  distinguished  by  AEMO  on  a  weight  ol 

8,482  (X  8  8  6,964)  grs.,  and  by  q?^^  on  one 

of  884  (X  8=7,078):  Its  mlna  wss  therefore  called 
hifioaia.  The  identity  of  these  two  systeona,  the 
Market  and  the  Popular,  with  the  Gommeroial  and 
Sok>nian  of  Athens,  is  thefefors  evident,  and  wt 
thus  obtain  a  higher  standard  for  1)oth  Attic  tal- 
ents. From  the  correct  relation  of  the  weights  of 
the  two  min«  given  above,  we  may  compute  the 
drschms  of  the  two  talents  at  about  99.8  and  71.7 
grs.  Hie  heavier  standard  of  the  two  Attic  sy»> 
tems  afforded  by  these  weights  nduces  the  difBeattf 
that  b  oceaafayned  by  the  difibence  of  the  tvi 
JBginetan  standards. 

We  thus  obtain  the  foDowlQg  prindpal  ilandaffdl/ 
of  the  .£g{netan  weight 


A.  — TABIA  OV  MB.  BUB00N*8  W1I0BT8  IBOM  ATBBIf8 
All  these  wvlglili  are  of  toad,  ezospt  Nos.  18  and  88,  which  are  of 
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1  Oountenaaik,  tripod.  •  Oountenaaik,  prow.  •  Turtle,  hsadlessf  « 

BiplaBadooofdffns:  A,  Sesmslyliaursd.    B,  A  Utde  weight  lost.    0,  Mora  than  a  HtHs  leet,    IK  Mnoh 
lost    d,  Much  conodsd.    B,  Tery  mueh  weight  lost.    When  two  dgns  ara  given,  the  fonnsr  Is  thi 
probable.    •  The  weight  of  the  Ooounerelal  Atdo  ndna  Is  hera  assumed  to  be  about  9,989  grs.    t  The 
tef  CbeSilealaa  Attle  mlaa  is  hetesssnmed  lose  i*oat  7471  fie.    The  h»vler  talent  Is 
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ft.  The  Mnocdonlan  talent,  or  .Sginetu  of  the 
irHlen,  irelghing  about  660,000  gn.,  eontaining  60 
ttibife  and  6,000  drachms. 

0.  'lira  Commercial  telent  of  Athens,  used  for 
the  coins  of  ^ina,  weighing,  as  a  monetary  talent, 
never  more  tbun  about  676,000  grs.,  reduced  from 
a  weight-talent  of  about  698,800,  and  divided  into 
the  same  principal  parts  as  the  preceding. 

It  may  be  olgected  to  this  opinion,  that  the  coins 
of  ililgioa  should  rather  gi%«  us  the  true  iE^netan 
itandani  than  those  of  Macedonia,  but  it  may  be 
teplied,  that  we  Icnow  ttxxn  literature  and  monu« 
ments  of  l>ut  two  Greek  systems  heavier  than  the 
ordinary  or  later  Attic,  and  that  the  heavier  of 
those  systems  is  sometimes  called  iEginetan,  the 
lighter,  which  liears  two  other  names,  never. 

S.  The  Attic  talent,  when  simjrfy  thus  desig- 
nated, is  the  standard  weight  Introduced  by  Solon, 
which  stood  to  the  older  or  Commercial  talent  in 
ths  relation  of  100  to  188  8-0.  Its  average  maxi- 
mum weight,  as  derived  from  the  coins  of  Athens 
and  the  evidence  of  ancient  writers,  gives  a  diachm 
of  about  67.6  grs. ;  but  Mr.  Burgou's  wieights,  as 
already  shown,  enabla  us  to  raise  this  sum  to  71.7. 
Those  weights  have  also  enabled  us  to  made  a  very 
curious  discox'ery.  We  have  almdy  seen  that  two 
minse,  the  Market  and  the  Popular,  are  recognized 
in  them,  one  weight,  having  the  inscription  MNA 
ArOP  (>&ra  ifyomofhy  weighing  9,980  grs.,  and 
anoOier,  inscribed  MNA  (^va[8irM0(r(«] ),  weighing 
7,171  grs.,  these  being  in  almost  exMcUy  the  reh^ 
tion  of  the  Commercial  and  ordinary  Attic  minse 
hift/6viM,  There  is  no  indicatk>n  of  any  third 
system,  but  certain  of  the  marks  of  value  prove 
that  the  lower  system  had  two  talents,  the  heaxier 
of  which  was  double  the  weight  of  the  ordinary 
talent  No.  9  has  the  inscription  TETAPT.  **  the 
f|ttaiter,**  and  weighs  3>218  gn,^  giving  a  unit  of 

1S,879  grs.;  No.  14,  inscribed  |^^^,  the  <«half. 

quarter,**  weighs  1,770  grs.,  giving  a  unit  of  li,- 
160  grs.     We  thus  obtain  a  mina  twice  that  of 


Sofeo's  reductloo.  Tt»  probahfe  reuon  lir  tht 
use  of  this  larger  Solooian  talent  will  be  shown  hi 
a  later  place  (§  lY.).  llwae  weights  are  of  about 
the  date  of  the  Pdoponnesian  War.     (See  Table 

A.) 

From  these  data  ft  appears  that  the  Attk  talent 
weighed  about  480.260  grs.  by  the  weights,  and 
that  the  coins  give  a  talent  of  about  406,000  grs., 
the  hitter  being  apparently  the  weight  to  which 
the  talent  was  reduced  after  a  time,  and  the  maxi- 
mum weight  at  which  it  is  reckcmed  by  aodoit 
writers.  It  gradually  lost  weight  in  the  coinsge, 
until  the  dradim  fell  to  about  67  grs.  or  leas,  thus 
coming  to  be  equivalent  to,  or  a  little  lighter  than, 
the  dmarius  of  the  eaily  Qesaia.  It  ia  important, 
when  examinhig  the  statements  of  ancient  writcn, 
to  consider  whether  the  fbU  monetary  weight  d 
the  drachm,  mlna,  or  talent,  or  the  weight  after 
thii  hist  reductton,  is  intended.  There  are  eases, 
as  in  the  oompariaoo  of  a  talent  fallen  into  disoas, 
where  the  value  hi  Attic  drachms  or  denarii  ao  da> 
scribed  ia  evidently  uaed  with  referenee  to  the  fiiD 
AtUc  monetary  weight 

3.  The  Eubdo  talent,  though  naed  in  Gfeeea,  ii 
also  said  to  ba\T  been  used  in  Persia,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  eastern  origin.  We  thoe- 
fore  reserve  the  diaenasfon  of  it  for  the  next  aeetion 
(§  n.,  8). 

II.  Foreiffn  TaUnU  of  (he  tame  Period,  —  Two 
foreign  systems  of  the  same  period,  besides  the  He- 
brew, are  mentioned  by  ancient  wiitera,  the  Baby- 
lonian talent  and  the  Eubolc,  which  Herodotos  re- 
btes  to  have  been  used  by  the  Persians  of  his  tins 
rsspectively  for  the  weighing  of  their  silver  and  gold 
paid  hi  tribute. 

'  1.  The  Babyhmlan  talent  aaay  be  determbed 
(h>m  existing  weighta  found  by  Mr.  Lsyard  at 
Ninereh.  Titaas  are  in  the  forms  of  lions  and  dueks, 
and  are  all  upon  the  aame  system,  although  the 
same  denominations  aometimea  weigh  in  the  pio* 
portion  of  8  to  1.  On  account  of  their  ^cat  in- 
portance  we  maert  a  table,  apeci^g  their 


B.  — TABLE  or  WBIOHTB  FROM  NIinSVKB. 

Two  weights  In  tha  series  are  omitted  in  this  table :  one  Is  a  large  dock 
Ko.  1,  but  much  li^oied ;  the  other  la  a  small  Hon,  of  which  tha  weight  Is  dmibtAil, 
wheCliMr  It  was  a4jDstad  with  one  or  two  rlngB. 


leprsawHtng  the  anms  woightsi 
MibtAil*  as  Itcannot  be  iieiM 


Ko. 

Vom  and 

Phflsnieian 

Ottneiform 

Mark 

s       Oon- 

Weight. 

Oomputed 

INvtaiooor 

MaterfaL 

laaortplion. 

InserlptloB. 

of  Vail 

ae.  dltfoa.1 

Ors.  Troy. 

Weight. 

Oi.T. 

ItfT. 

1 

Buck  stone 

• 

XXXMaochs 

•           1 

A 
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m         • 

I 

8 

tt        tt 

• 

XMaoehs 
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77,800 

79,980 

a         • 

8 

tt            -A 

.        . 

.        . 

B 

16,000 

16,984 

■        • 

•   a 

4 

UOB    teOMB 

XVlCanehs 

.                  a 

B 

880,480 

889,760 

V 

«    ■ 

8 
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B 

77,880 
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A 
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B 

tt           tt 

niManehs 

nXMaoehs 

0 

44,196 

47,958 

A 

f    • 

7 

tt           tt 
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nMaoehs 

A 
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81,968 

A 

•    • 

8 

n        tt 

UManehs 

UBlanehs 

B 

89,706 

Id. 

A 

9 

It        tt 

niCanehs 
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B 
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I, 

10 

«        tt 

•        . 
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A 

184)84 

U. 

•     . 

■   • 

11 

n        tt 

Ifsaeh 

Mawh 

B 

14,784 

Id. 
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18 

tt        tt 
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B 
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T 
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18 

tt        tt 
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14 

tt        It 
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B 
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8,088 

•          • 

16 

ti        tt 
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»        • 

B 

8,060 

8,196 

% 

•  ff 

17       «        ct 

Qnartsr 

.        « 

B 

8.648 

8,996 

.  I 

18     DnekflOBit 
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»        • 

mm 

0 

8,004 

8,196 

.     • 

19        tt        ft 
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*        • 

iinii 
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8,748 

Id. 
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•        . 
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1,968 

8,181 
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WBIOHTB  AND  UBAStTBBS 


84»ft 


towriprt  mi,  ftud  degree  of  pnnnntioa.     (Sm  Ta- 
ble B|  preTumi  pAge-) 

Fnm  thflM  data  we  mav  mMj  draw  the  IbUow- 

The  weighu  repnmil  a  double  tyitemi  of  whieh 
the  heavier  Ulent  oontaised  two  of  the  lighter  tal- 
•Bte. 

The  heavier  takut  contaiiied  60  man^s.  The 
maneh  was  divided  into  thirtietbf  and  eiztieths. 
We  conefaide  the  units  liaving  tLen  respective  re- 
latloaa  to  the  maneh  of  the  heavy  talent  to  be  dtvis- 
kms  of  it,  becaoM  in  the  case  of  the  fint  a  thirti* 
cth  iff  a  moR  liicely  division  than  a  fifteenth,  which 
it  would  be  if  awgned  to  the  lighter  talent,  and 
becanse,  in  the  case  of  the  leoond,  eight  sixtieths  is 
a  wore  Ukdj  division  than  eight  thirtieths. 

The  lighter  talent  eootained  60  manehs.  Accord- 
ing  to  Dr.  Hinelu,  the  maneh  of  the  lighter  talent 
waa  divided  into  sixtiotha,  and  these  again  into 
thirtieths.  The  slttieth  is  so  important  a  division 
in  any  Rabykmian  systam,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Dr.  Hlncka  is  right  in  assigning  it  to 
thia  talent,  and  moreover  its  weight  is  a  value  of 
great  consequenoe  in  the  Babylonian  system  as  well 
as  in  one  derived  from  it  Besides,  the  sixtieth 
he^n  a  diflbreiit  name  tram  tlie  sixtieth  of  the 
heavier  talent,  so  that  there  must  have  been  a  stX' 
tieth  in  each,  unless,  but  thb  we  have  shown  to  be 
unlikely,  the  btter  behmgs  to  the  lighter  talent, 
whieh  would  then  have  had  a  sixtieth  and  thirtieth. 
The  foUowing  table  exhibits  our  resulta 


Htavier  ThUni. 


a 

60 
8,600 


^ 


On.  Tray* 
206.4 

Maneh  6838 

Msaeh  16,984 

1,80C         60       lUrat  9f»fm 

Ufhter  TaUia. 

^of^Maneh  4^ 

80  Aliiuwh  18a2 

1,800  60    Maneh  7.092 

ldS,000  8,600        60       TUeot  479,620 

Certain  tow  subdivisions  of  the  lighter  talent  may 
4e  determined  from  smaller  weights,  in  the  British 
Vuseum,  ftom  Babylonia  or  Assyria,  not  (bund 
with  those  hut  described.  These  are,  with  one  ex- 
eeption,  ducks,  and  have  the  following  weights, 
which  we  compare  with  the  multiples  of  the  small- 
•it  suldivision  of  the  Bghter  talent. 

tBMlIfr  Babyloataa  or  AMgrrtea   TUi««ths  of  Mxtltfli 
wcl^ti.  of  Much. 

On.Tnv.   Ualt.4.44   %^£^ 
1.  lhMk,nMxkedn,wt.82B        80.8662        820 

4      « 


7.  Ihiok. 

8.  « 

».      « 


Befim  oomparing  the  evidence  of  the  coins  which 
W9  may  suppose  to  have  been  struek  aeer*ding  to 
Vbe  Babyfenian  talent,  it  will  he  well  to  ascertain 
wbethtr  the  higb«  or  tower  talent  waa  in  use,  or 
whether  b«*ch  irere,  hi  the  period  of  the  Pcnhui 


100 

87+ 

26. 
22. 

HI 
97.6 

100 

86 

88 

2L 

9a2 

84 

80+ 
40- 
84- 
12 

20. 
10. 

8. 

6. 

86.8 
44.4 

856 
22.2 

80 
40 
88 
20 

Hmdotos  spedn  of  the  Babytoolan  talent  as  not 
jMatly  aaeeedfaig  the  Eubole,  whieh  haa  been  eom- 


putcd  to  be  equivalent  to  theOommeRial  Attic,  but 
more  reasmiably  as  nearly  the  same  as  the  ordinary 
Attic.  Pollux  makes  tlie  Babylonian  talent  equiJ 
to  7,000  Attic  draohms.  IWng  the  Attic  drachn 
at  67.6  grs.,  the  standaid  probably  used  by  PoUux, 
the  Babytonuui  talent  woukl  weigh  472,600,  which 
is  very  near  the  weight  of  the  lighter  talent,  ifilian 
says  that  the  Babytonian  talent  was  equal  to  72 
Attic  mine,  which,  on  the  standard  of  67.6  to  the 
dnchm,  gives  a  sum  of  486,000.  We  may  there- 
fore suppoee  that  the  lighter  talent  was  generally, 
if  not  universally,  in  use  hi  the  time  of  the  PvflSsa 
cdns. 

Herodotus  relates  that  the  king  of  Penk  reeeised 
the  silver  tribute  of  the  satrapies  aoootding  to  tht 
Babvtoniaii  talent,  but  the  gokl,  acoordtng  to  the 
Eub6Ic.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  the  fiher 
coinage  of  the  Persian  monarchy  was  then  adjusted 
to  the  former,  the  goM  coinage  to  the  ktter,  if  then 
was  a  coinage  in  both  metals  so  early.  The  oldcet 
coins,  both  gold  and  silver,  of  the  Persian  mon* 
archy,  are  of  the  time  of  Herodotus,  if  not  a  little 
earlier;  and  there  aiw  still  mora  ancient  pieces,  in 
both  metals,  of  the  same  weighta  as  Penlan  gold 
and  silver  cobs,  which  ara  found  at  or  near  SaHer, 
and  can  scarcely  be  doubted  to  be  the  coinage  of 
Croesus,  or  of  another  LydUm  king  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury. The  buger  silver  coins  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archy, and  those  of  the  satnpe,  ara  of  the  foUowing 
denominations  and  weighta:  -^ 

On.  Tnj, 

Pl«^e  of  three  stgU 268.6 

?!«;•  of  two  slgli  ......    169 

Slf los HA 

The  only  denomination  of  whieh  we  know  tih. 
name  is  the  siglos,  which,  as  having  the  same  type 
as  the  Daric,  appears  to  be  the  oldest  Persian  silver 
coin.  It  is  the  ninetieth  part  of  the  maneh  of  the 
lighter  talent,  and  the  6,400th  of  that  talent  The 
piece  of  three  sigli  is  the  thfatieth  psrt  of  thai 
maneh,  and  the  1,800th  of  the  toient  If  thera 
were  any  doubt  as  to  these  eoine  being  struck  upon 
the  Babytonian  standard,  It  would  be  removed  in 
the  next  part  of  our  inquiry,  in  whieh  we  si  all 
show  that  the  rehition  of  gokl  and  silver  oecaBira.ed 
thene  divisions. 

2.  The  Euboflc  talent,  though  bearing  a  Greek 
name,  is  rightly  held  to  have  been  or^nally  an 
esstem  system.  As  it  was  used  to  weigh  the  gnU 
sent  as  tribute  to  the  king  of  Persia,  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  the  standard  of  the  Persian  gold  mou^; 
and  it  b  ressonable  to  suppose  that  the  eohiage  ol 
Ettbcea  was  upon  Ite  standard.  If  our  NsuH  aa  to 
the  talent,  when  tested  by  the  ooics  of  Pcnda  aiid 
Eubcea,  confirms  this  infaenee  and  ai^poeitlfln,  il 
may  be  oonsiderBd  sound. 

We  must  now  discuss  the  oelebrated  pwseiga  of 
Herodotus  on  the  tribute  of  the  Penlan  sstrapjet. 
He  there  states  that  the  Babytonhui  talent  ooo- 
tained  70  Eubolo  min«  (ill.  80).  He  spedflea  tht 
amount  of  silver  paid  in  Babykmbui  talenta  by  each 
province,  and  then  gives  the  sum  of  the  silver  ac- 
cording to  the  Eubole  standard,  reduces  the  gold 
paid  to  ite  equivalent  in  silver,  reckoning  the  fomeff 
at  thirteen  thhes  the  value  of  the  latter,  and  Uadf 
gives  the  sum  total.  His  statementa  may  bt  thui 
tabcJated  :  — 


SaTiofltnat,   EqmT»l«nt  IB  B.  T.  BqalvalSBt  DMbeasa 
•ilwr.  at70iiiin«MB.T. 


7.7IDB.T.  3  9/)00JkT.        94640  l.T.        4-410 
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OoUMkalt. 
MOILT. 


WEIGHTS  AKD  MBABUBB8 


4,680  K  T.  Id 


TdM  .    .    18,710  JL  T       14,290 
Totelitetod  14,660  14<660 


+860 


-h840 


It  it  impowibla  to  expkUn  this  double  error  in 
iDj  wtia&ctory  maiuier.  It  it,  iwwever,  evideut 
thiit  in  the  tinie  of  Herodotus  tbere  was  aonie  such 
nlstion  between  the  Baby kmiiui  and  Eubolc  talents 
as  that  of  11.66  to  10.  This  is  so  near  12  to  10 
that  it  may  be  inquired  wlietlier  ancient  writers 
spealc  of  any  rehUife  Taloe  of  gold  to  sUrer  about 
this  time  that  would  dmIm  talents  in  this  propor- 
tion easy  for  exchange,  and  whether,  if  such  a  pro- 
portion is  stated,  it  is  oonflnued  by  the  Peruan 
eshis.  The  reUUve  value  of  18  to  Instated  by  Herod- 
otus, is  very  nearly  18  to  1,  and  seems  as  though 
it  had  been  the  result  of  some  change,  such  as 
might  have  been  occasioned  by  the  exhsustion  of 
the  surface-gold  in  Asia  Minor,  or  a  more  careful 
worliing  of  the  Greek  silver  mines,  llie  rehitive 
value  12  to  1  is  mentioned  by  Fhto  (Hipparck,), 
About  Plato's  time  the  rebtkn  was,  however,  10  to 
1.  He  is  tbereibre  speaiUng  of  an  earlier  period. 
Supposing  that  the  proportion  of  the  Babylonian 
and  Eubolc  talents  was  12  to  10,  and  that  it  was 
based  upon  a  »^ative  value  of  12  to  1,  what  light 
do  the  Persian  coins  throw  upon  the  theory?  If 
we  take  tlie  chief  or  only  Persian  gold  coin,  the 
Daric,  assuming  its  weight  to  be  129  grs.,  and 
multiply  it  by  12,  we  obtoin  the  product  1,548.  If 
we  divide  this  product  as  follows,  we  obtain  as 
aliquot  parts  the  Weights  of  all  the  principal  and 
heavier  Povian  silver  coins:  '- 

1,648  -«.    6    ss    268  three  oigU. 
.^    0    =    172twoaigU. 
.^  18    =      86  sIgIL 

On  these  grounds  we  may  suppose  that  the 
Rubdo  talent  was  to  the  Babylonian  as  60  to 
72,  or  6  to  6.  Taking  the  Babyk>nian  maneh 
at  7,992  gn.,  we  obtain  898,600  for  the  Eubolc 
talent. 

This  result  is  most  remarkably  conArmed  by 
an  ancient  bronse  weight  in  the  form  of  a  lion 
discovered  at  Abydos  in  tlie  Troad,  and  bearing 
In  Phoenician  chancters  the  foUowing  inscription: 

W0O3  n  NnnO  bapb  7->DDH,  "Approved," 
or  "  found  correct  on  the  part  of  the  satrap  who  is 
appointed  over  the  silver,**  or  *•  money."  It  weighs 
896,000  grs.,  and  Is  supposed  to  have  kist  one  or 
two  pounds*  weight  It  has  been  thought  to  be  a 
weiffht  of  50  Babylonian  minie,  but  it  is  most  un- 
Ukely  that  there  should  have  been  such  a  diviskm 
of  t^  e  talent,  and  sUU  more  that  a  weight  should 
have  been  made  of  that  division  without  any  dis- 
tinctive Inscription.  If,  however,  the  Eubolc  talent 
was  to  the  Babylonbui  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  6, 
iO  Babylonian  minae  would  correspond  to  a  Eubolc 
•alent,  and  this  weight  vottid  be  a  talent  of  that 
standard.  We  have  calcuUted  the  Eubolc  talent 
at  399,600  gn.,  thb  weight  is  396,000,  or  3,600 
deficient,  but  this  is  explained  by  the  supposed 
km  of  one  (5,760)  or  two  (11,620)  pounds 
veicEht.^ 

We  have  now  to  test  our  result  by  the  Persian 
gold  money,  and  the  coins  of  Eubcea. 


a  Hoes  Chia  was  written  we  have  saoertBlned  thai 
tf .  di  TogVM  has  swppessd  this  Hon  to  bs  a  lobow 


The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  Penrian  foU  cofai 
is  the  Daric,  weighing  about  129  gis.  TU%  w 
have  seen,  was  Um  standard  coin,  aeeordlBg  ic 
whieh  the  silver  moMjwas  acyasted.  IladooUe 
in  actual  weight  is  found  in  the  silver  eoiii«ga»  bat 
its  equivalent  is  wanting,  as  though  for  the  sake  ol 
disUnctton.  The  double  is  the  thiitieCh  of  the 
maneh  of  the  lighter  or  monetary  BabyloiiiaB 
talent,  of  which  the  Dane  is  the  sixtieth,  the  httcr 
being,  in  our  opinion^  a  known 
weight  of  the  sixtieth  ia,  it  shouU  be 
about  133.2  grs^  somewhat  hi  excess  of  the  weight 
of  the  Daric,  but  ancient  coins  are  always  stmek 
bek>w  their  nominal  weight.  "Hie  Daric  waa  thna 
the  3,600th  part  of  the  Babyfenian  talent.  It  in 
nowhere  stated  how  the  Eabole  talent  was  divided, 
but  if  we  suppose  It  to  have  oontained  60  nhue, 
then  the  Daric  wouM  have  been  the  sixtieth  of  the 
mhia,  but  if  100  minse,  the  thirtieth.  In  anj  ease 
it  wottkl  have  been  the  8,000th  part  of  the  taleot. 
As  the  6,000th  was  the  chief  diviskm  of  the  J^gra- 
etan  and  Attks  monetary  talents,  and  the  a,|000th 
of  the  Hebrew  talent  aoeording  to  whhsh  the 
tribute  was  paid,  and  aa  an  Egyptian  talent 
tained  6,000  such  units,  no  other  principal  dhisioo 
of  the  ddef  talents,  save  that  of  the  fiabjioiiian 
into  8,600,  being  known,  this  is  exactly  what  wc 
ahouldexpecL 

llie  coinage  of  EnboBa  has  hitherto  been  the 
great  obetade  to  the  discovery  of  the  Enbole  talMit 
For  the  present  we  speak  on^  of  the  silver  eoina, 
for  the  only  gold  coin  we  kntDw  is  later  than  iIh 
earliest  notices  of  the  talent,  and  it  most  thenlbn 
have  been  in  Greece  originally,  as  fiir  aa  mon^ 
was  concerned,  a  silver  talent.  The  coina  ghe  the 
foUowing  denominations,  of  which  ire  state  the 
average  highest  weighto  and  the  assumed  trae 
weights,  compared  with  the  assumed  Ime  we^giita 
of  the  coins  at  Athens:  — 

Oons  or  Wnm^ 

nUhMl       Jkjmmmm 
vdght.  wdffbL 

•*! 
129 


m 


DIdiMhm      186 


644 


9T4 


It  must  be  rsmaiked  that  the  first  Bnbola 
denominathn  is  known  to  as  only  IhwD  two  very 
eariy  cobis  of  Errtria,  in  the  British  Muaenm, 
which  may  possibly  be  Attie,  stmek  during  a 
time  of  Athenian  supremacy,  for  they  are  of 
about  the  weight  of  feiy  heavy  Attio  tetra^ 
drachms. 

It  win  be  pendved  that  thoo^  the  weights  of 
all  denominations,  except  the  third  in  the  Eobole 
list,  are  very  near  the  Attio,  the  system  of  divisfon 
is  evidently  difftrent  The  third  Eubolc  denomi- 
nation is  identical  with  the  Penhui  sigkM,  and  faidl- 
eates  the  Peraian  origin  of  the  aystem.  Iliesaoond 
piece  is,  however,  idiratlcal  with  the  Darie.  It 
wouki  seem  that  the  Peralan  goM  and  sSver  systems 
of  diviskm  were  hen  oombhied;  and  this  might 
perfectly  hare  been  done,  as  the  Daric,  thoogh  a 
division  of  the  goM  talent,  is  also  a  dhriakn  of  the 
silver  talent.  As  we  have  noticed,  the  Darie  is 
omitted  In  the  Perdan  sOver  eoiiiage  for  soos 
spedal  reason,  tin  relathMi  of  the  PMsian  aos 
Greek  systems  may  bsfthus  slated: — 


talent  (Jlmw  ArcMotofffW,  a.  s.  Ua.  t8eiK  8 
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The  gUodard  weights  of  Persian  iilver  ooim  are 
here  aanmed  from  the  highest  avera^  weight  of 
tiie  ii^oa.  We  hold  that  the  coins  of  Corinth 
pnhaUy  foilow  the  Eubole  system. 

The  only  gold  coin  of  Eulxea  known  to  as  has 
the  CKtmordinary  weight  of  49.4  grs.  It  is  of 
Carystu,  and  probably  in  date  a  little  before  Alez- 
aader'a  time.  It  may  be  npon  a  system  for  gold 
BQoey  derived  from  the  Eubolc,  exactly  as  the 
Enbole  was  dcfiTed  from  the  Babylonian,  but  it  is 
iMi  safe  to  reason  upon  a  single  coin. 

3.  The  talents  of  Egypt  have  hitherto  formed  a 
oMist  unsatiafiHetory  su^ect  We  commence  our 
mqoiry  by  stating  all  certain  data. 

The  gold  and  2lter  ooins  of  the  Ptolemies  follow 
the  same  standard  as  the  silver  coins  of  the  kings 
of  Maeedon  to  Philip  II.  inclusive,  which  are  on  the 
foil  .Aginetan  weight.  The  copper  coins  havtt  been 
cbought  to  foflow  the  same  standard,  but  this  is  an 
rror. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  are  known  to  have  had 
two  wdghts,  the  MeN  or  UTeX,  containing  ten 
sjiailer  weigfata  bearing  the  name  KeT,  as  M. 
'liabaa  has  proved.  The  former  name,  if  rightly 
read  MeN,  is  a  maneh  or  mlna,  the  latter,  accord- 
tag  to  the  Copts,  was  a  dnMdim  or  didrachm 

iKVf  :    KlTe,     CKITB,  S.  drachma,  di- 
^rachma,  the  last  form  not  bdng  known  to  have 
the  second   signification).      A  weight,  inscribed 
•*  Five  KeT,'*  and  weighing  698  grs.,  has  been  dis- 
wered.     It  probably  originally  weighed  about  700 
*Revme  ArchMogi^^  a.  s.).     We  can  thus  de- 
•ermine  the  KeT  to  have  weighed  about  140  grs., 
vid  the  MeN  or  UTeN  about  1,400.     An  exam- 
nation  of  the  copper  coins  of  the  Ptolemies  has  led 
IS  to  the  interesting  discovery  that  they  follow  this 
tandard  and  system,     llie  foUowuig  are  all  the 
leaner  denominations  of  the  oopper  coins  of  the 
larller  Ptolemies,  and  the  eorrespoiiding  weights: 
he  coiiis  vary  much  in  weight,  but  they  eleariy  in- 
.eale  their  standard  and  their  denominations:  — 

■ovnuir  Oorrat  Ooocs,  axs  WiiaBTs. 


Cbtiu. 

Wtighu, 

On. 

A  tSz,  1400. 

MeN,  or  UToN  (Maneh?) 

B  dr.    700. 

5  KeT. 

IdT.    280. 

<2  KeT). 

l>«;ir.    140. 

KeT. 

Bdr.     70. 

<i  K«T). 

We  must  tiierefore  conclude  that  the  gold  and 
vX^t  standard  of  the  Ptolemies  was  difiei«nt  from 
the  copper  standard,  the  Utter  being  that  of  the 
uidflut  Kgyptians.  The  two  talents,  if  caleukted 
fr  iro  the  coins,  which  in  the  gold  and  silver  are 
oebw  the  fuU  weight,  are  in  the  proportion  of 
about  10  (gold  and  silver)  to  13  (oopper);  or,  if 
ralrnlated  from  the  higher  correct  standard  of  the 
gold  and  silver  system,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
10  to  1S.7 :  we  shaU  speak  as  to  the  exelooge  in  a 
hter  place  (§  III.). 

It  may  be  observed  toat  the  difficulty  of  expLun- 
tng  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  js  to  the 
Egyptian,  Alexandrian,  or  Ptolemaic  tslent  or  tal- 


ents, probably  arises  from  the  use  of  two  systems 
which  could  be  easily  confounded,  at  least  in  their 
lower  divisions. 

4.  The  Carthaginian  talent  may  not  be  as  oM  ss 
the  period  before  Alexander,  to  which  we  limit  cur 
inquiry,  yet  it  reaches  so  neariy  to  that  period  that 
it  cannot  be  here  omitted.  Those  silver  coins  of 
the  (>rthaginian8  which  do  not  follow  the  Attic 
standard  seem  to  be  struck  upon  the  standard  of 
the  Persian  coins,  the  Babylonian  talent  The  only 
clew  we  have,  however,  to  the  system  is  aflbrded 

by  a  bronas  weight  inscribed     TOD    bpt27Q, 

and  weighing  831  mmmes  =  4,956.6  grs.  (Dr. 
Levy  in  ZeiSchriJt  a,  DeuiMch.  mnrgenL  Oaellteh. 
xiv.  p.  710).  This  sum  is  di>-isible  by  the  weights 
of  all  the  chief  Carthsginian  silver  coins,  except  the 
"  deeadrachm,"  but  only  as  sevenths,  a  system 
of  division  we  do  not  know  to  have  obtained  in 
any  ancient  talent.  The  Carthaginian  gold  coins 
seem  also  to  be  divisions  of  this  mina  on  a  diflbrent 
prindple. 

III.  The  Heln^w  TnUrUvrTnUnttandDivmong, 
—  The  data  we  have  obtained  enable  us  to  examine 
the  statements  respecting  the  Hebrew  weights 
with  some  expectaUon  of  determining  this  diffi- 
cult question.    The  eridenoe  may  be  thus  stated. 

1.  A  talent  of  silvo'  is  mentioned  in  Exodus, 
which  contained  8,000  shekels,  distinguished  as 
a  the  holy  shekel,"  or  "  shekel  of  the  sanctuary." 
The  number  of  Israelite  men  who  paid  the  ransom 
of  half  a  shekel  apiece  was  603,550,  and  the  sum 
paid  was  100  talents  and  1,775  shekels  of  silver 
(Ex.  XXX.  13,  15,  xxxriii.  25-28),  whence  we  easily 
discover  that  the  talent  of  silver  contained  3,000 
shekels  (603,550  h-  2  =  301,775  shekels  — 1,775  =» 
300,000  -I- 100  talenU=  3,000  shekels  to  the  tal- 
ent). 

2.  A  gold  maneh  is  spoken  of,  and,  in  a  parallel 
piissage,  sbekeb  are  mentioned,  three  manehs  bdug 
represented  by  300  shekels,  a  maneh  therefore  con- 
taining 100  shekels  of  gold. 

3.  Joeephus  stales  that  the  Hebrew  talent  of  goM 
contained  100  mina  {kvx^la  he  xpvvov  .... 
craBfibw  tx"*^*^^  A^^'  Ifcortfr}  ks  'EfipoSbi  /jl^p 
KoKovai  Klyx^tp^Sf  <'t  8^  r^w  *E\kiitnK^¥  /Ae- 
Ta$aKk6fitvo¥  yk&avaaf  ^miuaiv^i  rdkBunop, 
Anl.  iii.  6,  §  7). 

4.  Joeephus  States  that  the  Hebrew  mina  of 
gold  was  equal  to  two  libra  and  a  half  {doK^P 
Akoff^vpf^karop  xt^vo^Pf  iie  /»p&p  rpttueoaimp 
mirot7ifi4pfiP-  ii  ti  ftPtt  irop*  Tifitp  ioYvci  Kirpat 
li6o  Kol  ^fuav.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  §  1).  fakiug  the 
Roman  pound  at  5,050  grs^  the  maneh  of  gold 
wouki  weigh  about  12,625  grs. 

5.  Eplphanius  estimates  the  Hebrew  talent  at 
125  Roman  pounds,  which,  at  the  value  given 
above,  sre  equal  to  about  631,250  gn. 

6.  A  difficult  passage  in  Esekid  seems  to  speak 
of  a  maneh  of  50  or  60  shekels:  **  And  the  shekd 
[shall  be]  twenty  gerahs :  tirenty  shekels,  five  and 
twenty  shekels,  fifteen  shekds,  shall  be  your  nuuieh  '* 
(xiv.  12).  The  ordinary  text  of  the  LXX.  gives  a 
series  of  small  sums  as  the  Hebrew,  though,  difftr- 
ing  in  the  numbers,  but  the  Alex,  and  Vat.  MSS 
hare  50  for  15  (eficoori  60o\olt  ripr*  ffUkou 
*4pr*  ffol  cdcXoi  3^ira,  iral  wtrHiKOpra  vUAm 
^  ftpa  im-ai  bftSp).  The  .meaning  wouU  be, 
dther  that  there  were  to  be  tbrre  manehs,  rsspcct- 
Ivdy  containing  20,  25,  and  15  shekek,  or  the 
like,  or  dee  that  a  sum  is  intended  by  these  non- 
ben  (20  +25  -i- 15)  BT 6n.  or  ooMiihly  60.     Rot  H 
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7.  Joeepbna  wakee  the  gold  shekel  a  Daiic  {Ant. 
tit.  8,  §  10). 

From  theae  data  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred,  (1 ) 
that  the  Hebrew  gold  talent  contained  100  mandis, 
each  of  which  again  contiuned  100  shekels  of  goldf 
and,  basing  the  calculation  on  the  stated  value 
of  the  maneh,  weighed  about  1,962,500  gn.,  or, 
basing  the  calculation  on  the  correspondence  of  the 
gold  shekel  to  the  Dariq,  weighed  about  1,290,000 
grs.  (129X100x100),  the  latter  being  probably 
nearer  the  true  Tuue,  as  the  2^  librsB  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  a  rouud  sum ;  and  (2)  that  the  siher 
talent  contained  8,000  shekels,  and  is  probably  the 
talent  spoken  of  by  E|^phanius  as  equal  to  126  Ro- 
man pounds,  or  631,2M)  grs.,  which  would  give  a 
shekel  of  210.4  grains.  It  is  to  be  observed  that, 
taking  the  estimate  of  Josephus  as  the  Iwsis  for  cal- 
culating the  maneh  of  the  former  talent,  and  that 
of  Kpiphanius  for  calculating  the  latter,  their  rela- 
tion is  exactly  2  to  1,  &0  manehs  at  2|  pounds, 
making  126  pounds.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  two  talents  of  the  same  system  are 
referred  to,  and  that  the  gold  talent  was  exactly 
double  the  silver  talent 

Let  us  now  examine  the  Jewish  coins. 

1.  The  shekels  and  half-shekels  of  silver,  if  we 
take  an  average  of  the  heavio'  specimens  of  the 
Maocabean  issue,  give  the  weight  of  the  former  as 
about  220  grs.  A  talent  of  3,000  such  shekels 
would  weigh  about  660,000  grs.  This  result  ngrepfi 
very  nearly  with  the  weight  of  the  talent  given 
by  Epiphanius. 

2.  The  copper  coins  are  generally  without  any 
indications  of  value.  The  two  heaviest  denomi  na- 
tions of  the  Maocabean  issue,  however,  liear  the 

names  "half"  OSH),  and  « quarter"  (y^^l). 
M.  de  Sanley  gives  the  weights  of  three  **  halves  " 
as,  respectively,  261.6  gn.  (16.8  grammes),  236.2 
(15.3),  and  219.2  (14.2).  In  Mr.  Wigairs  collec- 
tion are  two  **  quarters,"  weighing,  respectively, 
145.2  gri.  and  118.9  grs.;  the  fdmncr  being,  appar- 
ently, the  one  **  quarter "  of  whidi  M.  de  Saulcy 
gives  the  weight  as  142.  (9.2  grammes).  We  are 
unable  to  add  the  weights  of  any  more  specimens. 
There  is  a  smaller  coin  of  the  same  period,  which 
has  an  average  weight,  according  to  M.  de  Saulcy, 
of  818  grs.  (5.8  gramnies).  If  this  be  the  third 
of  the  ''  half,"  it  would  give  the  weight  of  the 
latter  at  246.4  gn.  As  this  may  be  thought  to 
be  slender  evidence,  especially  so  far  as  the  laiger 
coins  are  concerned,  it  is  important  to  observe 
that  it  is  confirmed  by  the  later  coins.  From  the 
eopper  eoins  mentioned  above,  we  can  draw  up  the 
fcBowiog  scheme,  comparing  them  with  the  silver 


OopmCoim. 

ArenM  BvppoMd 
weignL    vclsht. 
885.4 


Buna  Ooois. 


Half         8Gi&.4      2^^  Shakel 
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It  is  erident  from  this  list  that  the  copper  "half " 
and  **■  quarter  "  an  half  and  quarter  shekels,  and 
•re  neuiy  in. the  rebUion  to  the  silver  like  denomi- 
nations of  2  to  1.  But  this  rdation  is  not  exact, 
md  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  ftiither, 
whether  the  standard  of  the  silver  talent  can  be 
raised,  if  not,  whether  the  gold  talent  can  be  more 
twiee  the  weight  of  the  silver,  and,  shoukl 


this  explanation  be  impossible,  wfaetbcr  then  la  mnj 
ground  for  supposing  a  third  talent  ^ith  &  ahekc 
heavier  than  two  sbritds  of  siher. 

The  silver  shekel  of  220  gra.  gives  a  talent  <d 
660,000  gn. :  this  is  the  same  as  the  .S^jautmn. 
which  af^iean  to  be  (tf  Phoecidan  origiji.  TbcR 
is  no  evidence  of  its  ever  having  had  a  higher  ahekei 
or  dldrachm. 

The  double  talent  of  1,320,000  grs.,  gives  a  U^ 
ric  of  182  gn.,  which  is  only  1  gr.  and  a  small 
ftaction  below  the  standard  obtained  finm  the  Bab- 
ykmian  talent. 

The  possibility  of  a  separate  talent  for  eop|icr  d^ 
pends  upon  the  relations  of  the  three  metala. 

The  rehtion  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  time  ct  He- 
rodotus was  1: 13.     The  eariy  relation  upon  whi^ 
the  8}-st«ms  of  weights  and  coins  used  by  tlie  Per- 
sian state  were  founded  was  1 :  12.     Under   the 
Ptolemies  it  was  1 :  12  6.    The  two  Hebrew  talents, 
if  that  of  gold  were  exactly  double  that  of  ailw, 
would  have  been  easy  for  exchange  in  the  relation 
of  1 :  12, 1  talent  of  g(4d  eorrespondiug  to  24  talents 
of  silver.     The  relation  of  silver  to  copper  can  be 
best  coi^Jectured  from  the  Ptotemaic  system.     U 
the  Hebrews  derived  this  relation  fix>m  any  neigh- 
boring state,  Kgypt  is  as  likely  to  have  tnfinenced 
them  as  Syria;  for  the  silver  coinage  of  E^ypt  vma 
essenttslly  the  same  as  that  of  the  HeUwwa,  and 
that  of  Syria  was  diflerent.    Besides,  the  relation 
of  silver  and  copper  must  have  been  very  neariy  the 
same  in  Syria  and  Palestine  as  in  Egypt  during  ths 
period  in  which  the  Jewish  coinage  had  its  origin, 
on  account  of  the  large  commerce  between  thiose 
countries.     It  has,  we  venture  to  think,  been  satt*- 
factorily  shown  by  T^etronne  that  the  relation  of 
silver  to  copper  under  the  Ptolemies  was  1 :  60,  a 
mina  of  silver  corresponding  to  a  talent  of  copper. 
It  has,  however,  been  suppned  that  the  drachm  of 
copper  was  of  the  same  wetgbt  aa  that  of  goU  and 
silver,  an  opinion  which  we  have  proved  to  be  in- 
oomet  in  an  earlier  part  of  thia  article  (§  II.  Z), 
An  Important  question  now  arises.     Is  the  taknt 
of  cc^per,  when  spoken  of  in  refaition  to  that  of  sil- 
ver, a  talent  of  weight  or  a  talent  of  aeeonnt  ?  —  m 
other  words.  Is  it  of  6,000  actual  drachms  of  140 
gre.  each,  or  of  6,000  drachms  of  account  of  aboot 
110  gra.  or  a  little  less?     This  qocstion  seems  to 
be  answered  in  fevor  of  the  former  of  the  two  re- 
plies by  the  fects,  (1 )  that  the  copper  ooine  being 
struck  upou  the  old  Egyptian  vreight,  it  la  incred- 
ible that  so  politic  a  prince  as  the  iSrst  Ptolemy 
should  have  introduced  a  double  s^'stem  of  reckon- 
ing, which  wouk)  ha\*e  given  ofifense  and  oeeasiooed 
eooifusion;  (2)  th^it  the  ancient  Egyptian  name  at 
the  monetary  unit  became  that  of  the  dnehn,  as  is 
shown  by  its  being  retained  with  the  aenae  dradua 
and  didrachm  by  the  CopU  ($  II.  3);  and  had 
there  been  two  didrachms  of  copper,  thai  oo  the 
Egyptian  system  wouk)  probably  have  retained  the 
native  nan  e.     We  are  of  opUoB,  thenfaa^  tihal 
the  Egyptian  wpper  talent  was  of  6,000  copper 
drachms  of  the  w^f^t  of  140  grs.  each.     But  this 
solution  still  lea  res  a  difficulty.     We  know  that  the 
rebtlon  of  silvir  to  eopper  waa  1 :  60  in  dnehms, 
though  1 :  78  or  80  in  weight.     In  a  modera  state 
the  actual  rehtion  wouk)  force  itself  into  the  posd> 
tion  of  the  official  relation,  and  1 :  60  wooU  become 
1 :  78  or  80;  but  this  was  not  necessarily  the  case 
in  an  ancient  country  in  so  peculiar  a  condition  as 
Egypt.     Alexandria  and  a  few  other  towns  wen 
Greek,  the  rest  of  the  country  poiHy  Egyptian 
and  it  is  ^uitc  possible  that,  while  the  goU  an^ 
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Mtnage  wm  eanent  in  the  Greek  townSf  the 
Ki^jptlftus  may  have  refused  to  take  anything  but 
copptf  on  their  own  etandard.  The  iisue  of  copper 
eoina  abore  their  value  wouM  have  been  a  sacrifioe 
to  the  exchequer,  if  given  in  exchange  for  gold  or 
■liver,  tough  or  coined;  but  they  might  have  been 
exdudvely  paid  oat  for  ealaries  and  email  expendi- 
tore,  and  vroukl  have  given  an  monnoui  profit  to 
the  government,  if  repaid  in  email  taxes.  Suppos- 
ing that  a  village  paid  a  silver  mina  in  taxes  col- 
keiied  lh>m  small  proprietors,  if  they  had  only  cop- 
per the  government  would  receive  in  excess  180,000 
gis.,  or  not  much  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole 
■moiRit.  No  one  who  is  conversant  with  the 
In  the  present  day  will  deny  the  possibility  of 
a  state  of  things  in  Kgypt  under  the  Ptole- 
Our  decision  may  be  aided  by  the  results 
of  the  two  theories   upon   the  relations  of  the 
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It  moRt  be  remembered  that,  in  endeavoring  to 
determine  which  of  these  two  relations  is  the  cor- 
rect one,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  evidence  of  an- 
tiquity, not  by  the  mathematiail  proportions  of  the 
resnlts,  for  we  are  now  not  dealing  with  coins,  but 
with  relations  only  originally  in  direct  connection 
with  systems  of  coinage. 

Letronne  gives  the  rdation  of  silver  to  copper 
among  the  Romans,  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Punic 
War,  as  1: 118,  reduced  from  1:  83.3,  both  much 
higher  values  of  the  former  metal  than  1 :  60.  It 
ia  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  thai  the  relation 
of  1 :  80  is  that  which  prefvailed  in  E^ypt  under 
the  Ptolemies,  and  so  at  the  time  at  which  the 
first  Jewish  coins  were  struck,  that  of  Simon  the 
Maccabee. 

We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  Hebrew 
talents  of  silver  and  copper  were  exchangeable  in 
the  proportion  of  about  1 :  80,  and,  as  we  have 
seen  that  the  coins  show  that  their  shekels  were  of 
*iie  relative  weight  1  :  H-,  we  may  take  as  the 
jasis  of  our  oomputation  the  snppoattion  that  60 
shekels  of  silver  were  equal  to  a  talent  of  copper, 
or  100  s=  1  talent  double  the  former.  We  pre- 
fer the  former  relation  as  that  of  the  Egyptian 
system. 

Vi:<^O=ll,000gn.  XW=6e0,00O^160O=44O-i^=S20 

X70    770,000  6138  2666 

X72    798,000  688      264 

X76    886,000  660      876 

X80   880,000  686.6  8B8.8 

Of  these  results,  the  fint  is  too  low,  and  the 
fourth  and  fifth  too  high,  the  second  and  third 
agreeing  with  our  approximaUve  estimate  of  the 
shekel  and  half-shekel  of  copper.  It  is,  however, 
poasible  that  the  fourth  result  may  be  the  true  one, 
IS  some  eoina  give  very  neariy  this  standard. 
Which  is  the  right  system  can  only  be  inferred 
from  the  eflect  on  the  exchange,  although  it  must 
be  remembered  that  very  awkward  exchanges  of 
alver  and  copper  may  have  obtabed  wherever  oop- 
^  was  cot  an  important  metal.  Thus  at  Athens 
•  pieces  of  brsas  went  to  the  obohis,  and  7  lepta 
Id  the  jpem  of  bnsa^    The  former  rslatiou  woukl 


be  easy  of  computation,  the  latter  very  Inconven- 
i«iit.  Among  the  Jews,  the  copper  coinage  was  ol 
more  importance:  at  first  of  accurate  fabric  and 
not  very  varying  weight,  afterwards  the  only  coin- 
age. Its  relation  to  the  silver  money,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  currency  ot 
the  same  weight,  must  therefore  have  been  correct. 
On  this  ground,  we  should  prefer  the  relation  of 
silver  to  copper  1 :  72,  giving  a  talent  of  792,0(X) 
grs.,  or  nearly  twice  the  Eufa«I&  The  agreement 
is  remarkable,  but  may  be  fortuitous. 

Our  theory  of  the  Hebrew  coinage  would  be  as 
follows :  — 

Gold  .  .  Shekel  or  Duie  (foreign)  129  gis. 
Silver   .  Shekel  220.  Half-«hekel  110. 
Copper .  Half  (-shekel)  264,  Quarter  (-ahekel)  188, 
(Sixth-shekel)  88. 

We  can  now  consider  the  weights. 

The  gold  talent  contained  100  manehs,  and  10,- 
000  shekels. 

The  silver  talent  contained  8,000  shekels,  6,000 
beksa,  and  60,000  gerahs. 

The  copper  talent  probably  contained  1,500 
ahekela. 

The  **  holy  shekel,"  or  "  shekel  of  the  sanctu- 
ary" (iri|9n  ^J)tP\  is  spoken  of  both  of  the 
gold  (Bx.  xxxviH.  84)  and  silver  (28)  talents  of  the 
time  of  the  Exodus.     We  also  read  of  <*  the  king's 

weight "  Cn^ftn  13{?,  2  Sam.  xiv.  26).  But 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  different  systems 
to  be  meant. 

The  significations  of  the  names  of  the  Hebrew 
weights  must  be  here  stated. 

The  talent  OSS)  means  ><a  cirele,"  or 
**  globe,"  probably  *'  an  i^gregate  sum." 

The  shekel  (^^W)  signifies  simply  »a  wdght." 

Thebeka  (^ilS)  or  half-shekel,  signifies  **m 
division,"  or  "  half." 

The  *< quarter-shekel"  (^H^  VJTp  is  ooes 
mentioned  (1  Sam.  ix.  8). 

The    g^rah  (jTl^)   signifies    ««a   grain,"    or 


lY.  The  Hiatory  and  Belaium  of  the  /Vmes- 
pal  Ancient  Talenti.  —  It  is  necessary  to  add  ft 
view  of  the  history  and  rdations  of  the  talents  m 
have  discussed  in  order  to  show  what  light  our  the- 
ories throw  upon  these  matten.  The  inquiry  must 
be  prefoced  by  a  list  of  the  talents:  — 

A.  SAsraav  Taudits. 

Uabrewgold  .  1320,000    Hebrew  silvw     .    660,000 
Babylonian  ) .  .  qm  aia    Babylonian  lesssr  )  --,-«» 
(silver)     j .  .  **'*^        (sUver)  J  *^^^ 

B^ptian  ....  840,000 

Persian  gold  889,600 

Hebrew  copper  f  798,000  ? 

B.  QaaiK  Tiunm. 

J^oetan 660,000 

Attic  (Jommereial 696,800 

Attic  Oommcrelal,  lowered     ....  668,900 

Attie  Solooian,  double 860,620 

Attte  Solonian,  ordinary    .....  480,260 

Attfe  Solonlan,  lowered 406,000 

BuboTe 887,(NXH 

We  omit  the  talent  of  the  coins  of  .Aglna,  aa  a 
mere  monetary  variety  of  the  .figinctau,  through 
IUm  Attio  CommereiaL 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUKB8 


We  take  the  Hebrew  to  be  the  oMeit  ■yatem  of 
weight.  Apart  ftvm  the  eridenee  from  its  relation 
to  the  other  ■yttemi,  this  may  be  almoet  proved  by 
oar  finding  it  to  obtain  in  Greece,  in  Phoenicia,  and 
in  Jttdca,  as  the  oldest  Greek  and  Phoenician 
lyitem,  and  as  the  Jewish  syatem.  As  the  Jewish 
system,  it  must  have  been  of  fkr  greater  antiquity 
than  the  date  of  the  earliest  oohi  struck  upon  it 
The  weight  according  to  which  the  ransom  was  first 
paid  must  have  beoi  retained  as  the  fixed  legal 
standard.  It  may  seem  surprising,  when  we  re- 
member the  genenU  tendency  of  money  to  depreci- 
ate, of  which  such  instances  as  those  of  the  Athen- 
ian silver  and  the  English  gold  will  occur  to  the 
leader,  that  this  system  should  have  been  preserved, 
by  any  but  the  Hebrews,  at  its  full  weight,  from 
the  time  of  the  Exodus  to  that  of  the  earliest  Greek 
eoins  upon  the  iC^inetan  standard,  a  period  probar 
bly  of  not  much  less  than  a  thousand  years ;  but  we 
may  cite  the  case  of  the  solidus  of  the  Roman  and 
Byzantine  emperors,  which  retained  its  weight  from 
its  origination  under  Constantino  the  Great  until 
the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and  its  purity  from  the 
time  of  Constantine  until  that  of  Alexius  Comne- 
nus ;  and  again  the  long  celebrity  of  the  sequin  of 
Venice  and  the  florin  of  Venice  (or  tbeur  exact 
weight.  It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that 
in  Phcenicia,  and  originally  in  Greece,  this  system 
was  that  of  the  great  trading  nation  of  antiquity, 
who  would  have  bad  the  same  interest  as  the  Ve- 
netians and  Florentines  in  maintaining  the  full 
monetary  standard.  There  is  a  remariuble  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  this  weight  in 
the  circumstance  that,  after  it  had  been  depreciated 
in  the  coins  of  the  kings  and  cities  of  Maoedon,  it 
was  restored,  in  the  silver  monqr  of  Philip  II.,  to 
its  fiill  monetary  standard. 

The  Hebrew  system  had  two  talents  for  the 
precious  metals  in  the  relation  of  2:  1.  The  gold 
talent,  apparently  not  used  elsewhere,  contained 
100  manehs,  each  of  which  contained  again  100 
shekels,  there  being  thus  10,000  of  these  units, 
weighing  about  132  gn.  each,  in  the  talenL 

The  silver  talent  also  known  as  the  i£ginetan 
contained  3,000  shekels,  weighing  about  22Q  grs. 
each.  One  gold  talent  appears  to  have  been  equal 
to  24  of  these.  The  reason  for  making  the  talent 
of  gold  twice  that  of  silver  was  probably  merely 
for  the  sake  of  distinction. 

The  Babylonian  talent,  like  the  Hebrew,  eon- 
sisted  of  two  systems,  in  the  reUtion  of  2  to  1, 
upon  one  standud.  It  appean  to  have  been  formed 
fh>m  the  Hebrew  by  reducing  the  number  of  units 
from  10,000  to  7,200.  The  system  was  altered  by 
the  maneh  being  raised  so  as  to  contain  120  instead 
of  100  units,  and  the  talent  k>wered  so  as  to  eon- 
tain  60  instead  of  100  manehs.  It  is  possible  that 
this  talent  was  originally  of  silver,  as  the  exchange, 
in  their  common  unit,  with  the  Hebrew  gold,  in 
the  relation  of  1  :  12,  would  be  easy,  6  units  of 
the  gold  talent  passing  for  72  of  the  silver,  so  that 
10  gold  units  woidd  be  equal  to  a  silver  maneh, 
which  may  explain  the  reason  of  the  change  in 
Ihe  division  of  the  talent. 

Tlie  derivation,  fit)m  the  lighter  Babylonian  tal- 
snt,  of  the  Eubolc  talent,  is  easily  ascertained. 
Their  relation  is  that  of  6 :  5,  so  that  the  whole 
«jents  cuuld  be  readily  exchanged  in  the  relation 
•f  12  : 1;  and  the  units  being  common,  their  ez- 
Aangv  would  be  even  more  easy. 

I%»  Egyptian  talent.  nanuA  be  traced  to  any 
Fither  it  i«  an  mdepend<mi  system,  or, 


perhaps  it  is  the  oldest  talent  and  paifnt  of  tin 
rest.  The  Hebrew  copper  talent  ia  eqnallj  ob- 
scure. Periapt  it  is  the  double  «f  tlie  Peniao 
goM  talent 

The  jEginetan  talent,  as  we  have  Men,  was  the 
same  as  the  leseer  or  silver  Hebrew  talent  Its  hi- 
troduction  into  Greece  was  doubtlesi  doe  to  the 
Phoeniciana.  The  Attic  Commercial  wms  a  degra- 
dation of  thia  talent,  and  was  itself  Airtiicr  de- 
graded to  form  the  Attic  Sokxdao.  Hie  JB^netmn 
talent  thus  had  five  aaceeauve  standsrda  (1,  Ong- 
inal  JEginetan;  2,  Attw  Commercial;  8,  Id.  low- 
ered; 4,  Attic  Sokmian;  6,  Id.  kmoed)  ki  !!■ 
foUowiiig  reladon :  — 

L     n.       m.    XT.      T. 
6.:  6.4A:    6.  :  S.»  :  Iw6 
6.  :  4  J 

6.  :  4^ 

The  first  change  was  probably  simply  a  di!gra^ 
daUon.  The  second  may  have  been  due  to  the 
influence  of  a  Grseco-Asiatie  talent  of  Cyiicos  or 
Pbocsea,  of  which  the  stater  contained  about  IM 
grs.  of  gold,  although  weighing,  through  the  addi- 
tion of  60  grs.  of  silver,  al»ut  240  gra-,  thoa  im- 
plying a  talent  in  the  relation  to  the  i£ginetaa  of 
about  5 :  6.  Solon's  change  has  lieen  hitherto  an 
unresolved  enigma.  The  lotion  of  the  two  Attic 
talents  is  so  awkward  that  acareely  any  diviakm  b 
common  to  them  in  weight,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  data  in  the  table  of  Athenian 
that  we  have  given.  Had  the  heavier  taleot 
dirided  into  quarters,  and  the  lifter  into  thirda, 
this  would  not  have  been  the  case.  The  nmrnju  of 
Solon's  change  ia  therefore  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
influence  of  some  other  talent  It  haa  been  sop- 
poeed  that  this  talent  was  the  Eobole,  bat  this 
theory  is  dcbtroyed  by  our  discovery  that  the  Attic 
standard  of  the  oldeet  coins  is  below  the  weight- 
standard  of  about  the  time  of  the  PelopoDneaian 
War,  and  thus  that  the  reduction  of  Solon  did  not 
bring  the  weights  down  to  the  Eubolc  standard. 
If  we  k)ok  elwwhere  we  see  that  the  heavier  Solo- 
nian  weight  is  almost  the  same  in  standard  aa  the 
Egyptian,  the  didrachm  of  the  former  exceeding 
the  unit  of  the  latter  by  no  more  than  about  8  grs. 
Thii  explanation  is  almoet  proved  to  be  the  tnie 
one  by  the  remarkable  fiict  Uiat  the  Attic  Solonian 
talent,  apparently  unlike  all  other  Greek  talent*, 
had  a  double  talent,  which  wooUl  give  a  drachm 
instead  of  a  didrachm,  equivalent  to  the  Efl^ptian 
unit  At  the  time  of  Solon  nothing  woold  be  mors 
likely  than  such  an  Egyptian  influence  as  this  ex* 
planation  implies.  The  commercial  rriatmns  of 
Egypt  and  Greece,  through  Naucratia,  were  then 
active;  and  the  tradition  or  myth  of  the  Efjptiaa 
origin  of  the  Athenians  was  probably  never  stronfcv. 
The  degradation  of  the  Attic  Solonian  talent  waa  no 
doubt  effected  by  the  influence  of  the  Eubote,  with 
the  standard  of  which  Ita  lower  standard  ia  picbably 
identical. 

The  principal  aothoritiea  upon  this  8nl(|cct  are  : 
Boeckh's  Metivtogucke  UnUrmtekwngtn ;  Bloom- 
sen's  Otwehietttt  tks  Hihnisdien  3iaMwt$en$  ;  and 
Hussey*s  Andtnt  Weiyktt,  Don  V.  Vaaqnee 
Qneipo's  Ksmi  sur  Um  Syttkmti  Metfifue§  cf  ifom. 
eUiira  dti  Ancieng  Penplei  alao  cootaine  muck 
bformatkm.  The  writer  must  ezpteeB  hia  obligib 
tions  to  Mr.  de  6ads,  Mr  Vaox,  and  Mr.  K 
Wigan,  and  more  especially  to  his  coDBSgiieB  M. 
Madden  and  Mr.  Goxe,  ibr  valoable  assistiiifia 
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n.  MJBASuiue. 


The  mmH  important  topio  to  be  diwtmed  in 
miiifciiioa  wiili  the  tul^eet  of  the  Hebrew  meMum 
k  tbcir  mriative  wid  abeolute  Talue.  Another  topie, 
tT  aeeondiiry  importance  perhape,  but  poeaeaeing  an 
iudependent  iuterest  of  ita  own,  demands  a  few 
prefiitorj  remarka,  namely,  the  origin  of  theee 
naeaaurea,  and  their  relation  to  thoae  of  aunound- 
log  oountriea.  The  meaauraa  of  length  are  chiefly 
derif«d  from  the  membera  of  the^human  body, 
vliieh  are  happily  adapted  to  the  purpoie  from  the 
circumatanoe  that  they  exhibit  certain  definite  pro- 
poctlooa  relatiYely  to  each  other.  It  ia  unneoea- 
aary  to  aaauiue  that  a  ajatem  founded  on  aueb  a 
ba^  waa  the  iuveutiun  of  any  aingle  nation:  it 
vottkl  naturally  be  adopted  by  all  in  a  rude  atate 
of  aocaety.  Neiertheleaa,  the  particular  parte  of 
the  body  aelected  fior  the  purpoae  may  form  more 
Off  leaa  a  oounecting  link  between  the  ayatema  of 
Tanooa  nataoua.  It  will  be  obser\'ed  in  the  aequei 
that  the  Hebrewa  reatricted  tlieinaelvea  to  the  fore> 
arm,  to  the  exduaion  of  the  foot  and  alao  of  the 
pace,  aa  a  proper  meaaura  of  length.  The  adop- 
tion of  foreign  naniea  ia  also  worthy  of  remark,  aa 
ahowing  a  probability  that  the  nieaaurea  themadvea 
were  U«rowed.  Hence  the  ooourreiice  of  worda  of 
Eg}ptian  extraction,  auch  aa  fiin  and  ly^AnA,  and 
probably  amoKth  (for  "cubit"),  inclinea  ua  to  aeek 
fur  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  aodea  both  of  length 
and  capacity  in  that  quarter.  The  meaaurea  of 
c^Mcity,  which  have  no  auch  natural  atandard  aa 
thoae  of  length,  would  more  probably  be  aettled  by 
conventiotiai  uaage,  and  the  exiateuce  of  aimiUr 
meaaurea,  or  of  a  aiuiilar  acale  of  meaaurea  in  dif- 
krtai  uattooa,  would  funiiah  a  atroug  probability 
of  their  having  been  derived  from  aome  common 
aooree.  Thua  the  ooinddeiice  of  the  Hebrew  batli 
being  aubdivided  into  72  loga,  and  the  Athenian 
Mttriiu  into  72  aeata,  can  Wdly  be  the  reault  of 
chance;  and,  if  there  further  exiata  a  correapond- 
encQ  between  the  ratioa  that  the  weighta  bcAr  to 
Mw  meaaurea,  there  would  be  atiU  further  evidence 
of  a  common  origin.  Boeckh,  who  haa  gone  fully 
into  thia  aubject  in  hk  Atettvhffitcke  Unttrtuch" 
ungen,  tracea  back  the  whole  ayatem  of  weighta 
and  meaaurea  prevalent  among  the  civilized  nationa 
of  antiquity  to  Babylon  (p.  39).  The  aeanty  in- 
formation we  poaaeaa  relative  to  the  Hebrew  weighta 
and  meaaurea  aa  a  connected  ayatem,  precludea  the 
poaribility  of  our  aaaigning  a  definiia  pbioe  to  it  in 
ancient  metrology.  The  namea  already  referred  to 
kead  to  the  infeicnoe  that  Egypt  rather  than  Baby- 
lonia waa  the  quarter  whence  it  waa  derived,  and  the 
identity  of  the  Hebrew  with  the  Athenian  acalea 
fer  Uquida  iumiahea  atrong  evidence  tliat  theae  had 
%  epaucnnity  of  origin.  It  ia  iniportant,  however, 
lo  obaerfe  in  conneetion  with  thia  aul^t,  that  an 
identity  of  ratioa  doea  i:ot  Involve  an  identity  of 
abeolute  quautitaea,  a  diatinctioo  which  very  poaai- 
Uy  eaeaped  the  notice  of  early  writen,  who  were 
■ot  unnaturally  led  to  identify  the  meaaurea  in 
.heir  abeolute  valoce,  baeauae  they  held  the  aame 
Relative  poaitiooa  in  tlie  aevend  acalea. 


nit. 

vv 


'  ntfiH.  Vhia  tann  la  faaarally  ral^ned  to  a 
Oaptle  origin,  being  derived  from  a  word,  makt  or 
mmki^  ilgnlfying  the  "  fam^ana,"  whfoh  with  the  ar* 

ommaki  (Boeekh,  f .  266).    Oe- 


We  divide  the  Hebrew  meaaurea  into  twodi 
according  aa  they  refer  to  length  or  capacity,  and 
aubdivide  each  of  theae  claaaea  into  two,  the  former 
into  meaaurea  of  length  and  diatanoe,  the  Utter  iutc 
liquid  and  dry  meaaurea. 

1.  Meaaurea  of  length. 

(1. )  The  deiiominatioua  Kftrriog  to  length  wen 
derived  for  the  moat  part  from  the  arm  and  hand. 
We  may  notice  the  ibUowing  four  aa  derived  ihom 
thia  aouroe:  (a.)  The  e(a6a,a  or  f&nger*a  breadth, 
mentioned  only  in  Jer.  Ui.  21.  (6.)  The  tephnch^'^ 
or  hand  breadth  (Ex.  xxv.  26;  1  K.  vii.  26;  2 
Chr.  iv.  6),  applied  metaphorically  to  a  abort  period 
of  time  in  Pa.  xxxix.  6.  (c.)  The  eereth^^  or  apan, 
the  diatance  between  tlie  extremitiea  of  the  thumb 
and  the  little  finger  in  the  extended  hand  (£x.  xxviii. 
16;  1  Sam.  xvii.  4;  Es.  xliii.  13),  appUed  geiMr- 
ally  to  deacribe  any  email  meaaure  in  la.  xl  12. 
((A)  The  anim&k^'*  or  cubit,  the  diatance  from  the 
elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger,  lliii 
oocura  very  firequently  in  the  Bible  in  reUtion  lo 
buildinga,  auch  aa  the  Ark  (Gen.  vi.  16),  the  Tab 
emacle  (lilx.  xxvi.,  xxvii.),  and  the  Temple  (IK. 
vi.  2;  &E.  xl.,  xU.),  aa  w«dl  aa  in  relation  to  man*8 
atatuie  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4;  Matt  vi.  27),  and  other 
olgecta  (£ath.  v.  14;  Zeoh.  v.  2).  In  addition  te 
the  above  we  may  notice:  (e.)  The  gdmed,*  lit.  a 
rod,  applied  to  %k>n*a  dirk  (Judg.  iii.  16).  Ita 
length  ia  uncertain,  but  it  probably  fell  befow  the 
cubit,  with  which  it  ia  identified  in  the  A.  V.  {/.) 
The  koMeh,/  or  reed  (compare  our  word  »*cane**) 
for  nieaauriug  buildinga  on  a  large  acale  (Ez.  vJ 
6-«,  xU.  8,  xlli.  16-19). 

little  iuformatuMi  ia  fumiafaed  by  the  Bible  itaell 
aa  to  the  relative  or  abeolute  lengtha  deaeribed  under 
the  above  terroa.  With  the  exception  of  the  notice 
that  the  reed  equab  aix  eubita  (Ex.  xl.  6),  we  have 
no  intimation  that  the  meaaurea  were  combined  in 
anything  like  a  acale.  We  ahould  indeed  infer 
the  reverae,  from  the  drcumatance  that  Jeremiah 
apeaka  of  **four  fingera,"  where  aooording  to  the 


acale,  he  would  have  aaid  (*a  hand  breadth; "  that 
in  the  deaoription  of  Goliath'a  height  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
4),  the  expreaaion  **  aix  eubita  and  a  apan,*'  ia  uaed 
inatead  of  "  aix  eubita  and  a  half;  **  and  that  Ezekiel 
menUona  "  apan  "  and  **  half  a  cubit  '*  in  cloae  jux- 
tapoaition  (xUiL  13, 17),  aa  though  they  bore  no  re- 
latiou  to  each  other  either  in  the  ordinary  or  the 
long  cubit  Thai  the  denominatiooa  held  a  certain 
ratio  to  each  other,  ariaing  out  of  the  proportiona 
of  the  membera  in  the  body,  could  haitUy  eaeape 
notice;  but  it  doea  not  follow  that  they  were  e\'er 
woriced  up  into  an  artificial  acale.  The  moat  im- 
portant oonduaion  to  be  drawn  from  the  Biblical 
notioea,  ia  to  the  efiect  that  the  cubit,  which  may  be 
regarded  aa  the  atandard  meaaure,  waa  of  varying 
length,  and  that,  in  order  to  aecure  accuracy,  it 
waa  neceaaary  to  define  the  kind  of  eubit  intended, 
the  reault  being  that  the  other  denomiiiatl-ms,  if 
combined  in  a  acale,  would  vary  in  like  ratio,  lliua 
in  Deut  iii.  11,  the  cubit  ia  apedfied  to  be  "  after 
the  cubit  of  a  man;  '*  in  2  Chr.  iit  3,  «* after  the 
firat,**  or  rather  ** after  the  older 0  meaaure;  "  and 
in  Ea.  xU.  8,  *'  a  gnat  cubit,**  or  literally  *«  a  cubit 

log  K  niother,*'  aa  though  the  fora-aim  wexe  In  aooaa 
aenM  the  *<  mother  of  the  aim  **  (Aea.  p.  U0». 

r  That  thaexpraaaton  rTp'^tTSn  appKea  to  priority 


of  time,  aa  well  aa  of  order.  Is  clear  froin  Bsaay 
however,  relna  it  to  tte  Hebrew  wont  algalQr*  ^  tatea,  aa  a.  g.,  2  S.  xvU.  81 ;  Bar.  fli.  12 ;  Bee-  tt.  8 
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'M  the  Jdnt,"  iihldi  ia  further  deAned  lo  iL  6,  to 
be  "  a  cubit  end  an  hand-breadth."  Theee  eiprea- 
lions  involvs  one  of  the  most  knotty  pointa  of 
Hebrew  archeology,  namely,  the  number  and  the 
reapective  lengtha  of  the  Scriptural  cubiU.  That 
there  was  more  than  one  cubit,  is  clear;  but  whether 
there  were  three,  or  only  two,  is  not  so  clear.  We 
ahall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  topic  again; 
for  the  present  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
consideration  of  the  expressions  themselres.  A 
cubit  **  after  the  cubit  of  a  man,**  implies  the  es- 
iatence  of  another  cubit,  which  was  either  longer  or 
shorter  than  it,  and  from  anak^  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  this  second  cubit  woidd  be  the 
longer  of  the  two.  But  what  ia  meant  by  the 
MammdA  of  a  man?"  Is  it  the  cMtut  in  the 
anatomical  sense  of  the  term,  in  other  words, 
the  bone  of  the  fore-arm  between  the  elbow  and 
the  wrist?  or  Is  it  the  full  cubit  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  firom  the  elbow  to  the  extremity 
of  the  middle  finger?  What,  again,  are  we  to 
understand  by  Eaekiers  expression,  '*  cubit  to  the 
<oiiit?"  The  term  nUUM,^  is  explained  by  Gese- 
nius  {Thtu  p.  144)  of  the  knuckle*,  and  not  of  the 
*<armboles,"  aa  in  the  A.  V.  of  Jer.  xxxviii.  12, 
where  our  translaton  ha^'e  omitted  all  refovnce  to 
the  word  yddicAj  which  follows  it  A  "  cubit  to 
the  knuckles**  would  imply  the  space  from  the 
elbow  to  the  knuckles,  and  as  this  cubit  exceeded 
by  a  hand-breadth  the  ordinary  cubit,  we  should 
infer  that  it  was  oontradisUntruished  horn  the  cubit 
that  reached  only  to  the  wrist.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  is,  however,  contested :  Hitzig  gives  it  the 
sense  of  a  amnecttng  wali  ( Comm,  on  Jtr. ).  Stur- 
mius  (Sciagr.  p.  94)  understands  it  of  the  edge  of 
the  walls,  and  others  in  the  sense  of  a  wing  of  a 
building  (RosenmuUer,  SchU.  in  Jer.).  Michaelis 
on  the  other  hand  understands  it  of  the  knuckles 
{SftpiAem.  p.  119),  and  so  does  Saalschiitz  (Arehctol, 
It.  165).  The  expressions  now  discussed,  taken 
together,  certainly  favor  the  idea  that  the  cubit 
of  the  Bible  did  not  come  up  to  the  full  length  of 
the  cubit  of  other  countries.  A  further  question 
remains  to  be  discussed,  namely,  whether  more  than 
two  cubits  were  in  vogue  among  the  Hebrews.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  ^'  fomiw"  or  "  older** 
measure  c^  2  Chr.  ill.  8,  was  the  Mosaic  or  legal 
cubit,  and  that  the  modem  measure,  the  existence 
of  which  is  implied  in  that  designation,  was  Boroe> 
what  larger.  Further,  the  cubit  **  after  the  cubit 
of  a  man  *'  of  Deut.  iii.  11,  is  held  to  be  a  oom- 
mcn  measure  in  contradistinction  to  the  Mosaic 
one,  and  to  have  fidlen  below  thia  latter  in  point 
of  length.  In  this  case,  we  should  have  three 
3ul>ita  —  the  common,  the  Mosaic  or  oki  measure, 
snd  the  new  measure.  We  turn  to  Kzekiel  and 
find  a  distinction  of  another  character,  namely,  a 
long  and  a  short  cubit  Now,  it  has  been  urged 
by  many  writers,  and  we  think  with  good  reason, 
that  Ezekiel  would  not  be  likely  to  adopt  any  other 
than  the  old  orthodox  Mosaic  standard  for  the 
measurements  of  his  ideal  temple.  If  so,  his  long 
eubit  would  be  identified  with  the  old  measure, 
snd  his  short  cubit  with  the  one  '*  after  the  cubit 
of  a  man,"  and  the  veto  measure  of  2  Chr.  Hi.  3 
would  represent  a  still  longer  cubit  than  Esekiers 
lODg  one.  Other  ezplanationi  of  the  prophet's 
Anguage  have,  however,  been  offered .  It  has  been 
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loac  tbars  were  steps,  and  that 


sometimeB  assumed  that,  wbUe  Ihring  in  ChaUca 
he  and  his  countrymen  had  adopted  the  kng  Baby* 
k»nian  cubit  (Jahn,  ArekmoL  §  113);  but  in  this 
case  his  short  cubit  could  not  have  belonged  to  the 
same  country,  inaamuch  aa  the  diflheuee  between 
theae  two  amounted  to  only  three  fineers  (Herod, 
i.  178).     Again,  it  has  been  explained  Uiat  his 
short  cubit  waa  the  ordinaij  Chaldoaa  measure, 
and  the  long  one  the  Moeaie  meaaura  (Bosenmuller. 
tfi  Kt.  xl  6) ;  but  this  ia  unlikdy  on  aoeooat  of  tiic 
respective  lengths  of  the  Babylonian  and  the  Mosait 
cubits,  to  which  we  shaU  hercailcr  refer.     Inde- 
pendently of  theae  objections,  we  think  thai  ths 
passages  praviously  discussed  (Dent.  iii.  11;  S  Chr. 
iii.  8)  imply  the  existence  of  three  cubits.     It  re- 
mains to  be  inquired  whether  from  the  Bible  itself 
we  can  extract  any  information  aa  to  the  lengtb 
of  the  Mosaic  or  legal  eubit    The  noiicca  of  the 
height  of  the  altar  and  of  the  height  of  the  laven 
in  the  Temple  are  of  importance  in  thla  respect 
In  the  former  esse  three  cubits  is  aperififid  (Ex 
xxvii.  1),  with  a  direct  prohibition  against  the  use 
of  steps  (Ex.  XX.  26);  in  the  ktter,  the  height  of 
the  base  on  which  the  Uver  was  pkced  was  three 
cubito  (1  K.  Tii.  27).     If  we  adopt  the  ordiiiiry 
length  of  the  cubit  (say  20  incbea),  the  heighu 
of  the  altar  and  of  the.baae  would  be  5  tetL    h^d 
it  wouki  be  extremely  inconvenient,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  minister  at  an  altar,  or  to  use  a  bnr 
pUoed  at  such  a  height     In  order  to  meet  this 
diflSculty  without  any  alteration  of  the  length  of 
the  cubit,  it  must  be  assumed*  that  an  inelined 
pUne  led  up  to  it,  as  was  the  case  with  the  kiftier 
altar  of  the  Temple  (Mishn.   Midd,  8,  H  1« ') 
But  such  a  contrivance  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  text;  and,  even  if  suited  to  the  altar,  woidd  be 
wholly  needless  for  the  laven.     Hence  Saahchutx 
infers  that  the  cubit  did  not  exceed  a  Pmssiau  foot, 
which  is  leas  than  an  English  foot  {Ai-ckauL  n. 
167).    The  other  instances  adduced  by  him  are  not 
so  much  to  the  point     Hie  molten  sea  was  not 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  (though  tbii 
imprassion  is  conveyed  by  2  Chr.  It.  6  as  given  io 
the  A.  v.),  and  therefore  no  conclunoo  can  be 
drawn  from  the  depth  of  the  water  in  it    Tbe 
height  of  Og,  as  inferred  from  the  length  of  hit 
bedstead  (9  cubito,  Deut  iu.  11),  and  the  beiglit 
of  Goliath  (6  cubito  and  a  span,  1  Sam.  xvii.  4), 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  klea  of  a  cubit  about 
18  inches  long,  if  credit  can  be  given  to  other 
recorded  instances  of  extraordinary  stature  (PUn. 
vii.  2,  16;  Herod,  i.  68;  Joseph.  AmL  xviii.  4,  § 
6).     At  the  same  time  the  rendering  of  the  LXX* 
in  1  Sam.  xvii.  4,  which  is  foUowed  by  Josepba 
{AnL  vi.  9,  §  1),  and  which  reduces  the  namba 
of  cubito  to  four,  suggesto  either  an  error  m  tbs 
Hebrew  text,  or  a  consklerable  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  cubit  in  later  times. 

'l*he  foregoing  examination  of  Biblical  ootiw 
has  tended  to  the  conduskm  that  the  eobit  of  eailj 
times  fell  fu  befow  the  length  OMoally  assigned  M 
it;  but  theae  notices  are  so  scanty  and  ambiguuai 
that  this  conchision  is  by  no  means  decisive  Wi 
now  turn  to  colkteral  aourees  of  information,  whieft 
we  will  foUow  out  as  far  as  possible  fo  chrono- 
logical Older.  The  eariieat  and  moat  reliabls  tesU- 
niony  aa  to  the  length  of  the  eubit  is  suppUed  by 
the  existing  specimens  of  old  Egypbaii  mcssans 

the  prohibltlOD  In  Ix  zx.  28  smanatea  fWaa  sB*«fk^ 
who  wrote  In  fgnonnee  of  the  prsvisui  dhseMM 
(Cbmm.  en  Bx.  xxvll.  1). 
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Btfend  of  Ihate  have  been  dieoovered  in  tombt, 
sarrjiog  n»  beck  at  all  events  to  1700  B.  c,  while 
the  NiioiDeCer  at  Elephantine  exhibit!  the  length 
of  the  cubit  in  the  time  of  the  Konian  emperors. 
No  great  diflferenoe  is  exhibited  in  these  measures, 
tlie  longest  being  estimated  nt  about  21  inches, 
and  the  shortest  at  about  20^,  or  exaedjr  20.4729 
bches  (Wilkinson,  Ane.  Ky,  ii.  258).  The?  are 
divided  into  28  digits,  and  in  this  rewpect  contrast 
with  tlie  Mosaic  cubit,  which,  according  to  Rab- 
btnieal  authorities,  was  divided  into  24  digits. 
Then  la  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  dis- 
erepanej  with  the  almost  certain  fact  of  the  deri- 
vation of  the  cubit  fnm  Kgypt.  It  has  been 
generally  sormiaed  that  the  Egyptian  eubit  wus  of 
mote  than  one  length,  and  that  the  sepulchral 
meaaurea  exhibit  the  shorter  as  well  as  the  kmger 
by  special  niarica.  Wilkinson  denies  the  existence 
of  more  than  one  cubit  {Anc.  Kg.  il.  257-259), 
apparently  on  the  ground  that  the  total  lengths  of 
the  measures  do  not  materially  vary.  It  may  be 
eonoed^d  that  the  measures  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  same  length,  the  variation  being  simply 
the  result  of  mechanic*!  inaccuracy;  but  this  does 
not  deckle  the  quesUon  of  the  double  cubit,  which 
rather  turns  on  the  peculistrities  of  notation  ob- 
•ervaMe  on  these  measures.  For  a  (uU  discussion 
of  this  point  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Thenius's 
easay  in  the  Thtdoyludit  StwKen  uml  Ktitiken  for 
1846,  pp.  297-342.  Our  limits  will  permit  only  a 
brief  statement  of  the  focts  of  the  case,  and  of  the 
views  expressed  in  reference  to  them.  The  most 
perfect  ik  the  £g}'ptian  cubit  measures  are  those 
preserved  In  the  Turin  and  Louvre  Museums.  'lliOM 
are  unequally  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  on 
the  right  hand  containing  15,  and  the  other  13 
digita.  In  the  former  part  the  digits  are  sub- 
divided into  aliquot  parts  from  1  to  JL,  reckoning 

from  right  to  left,  in  the  latter  part  the  digits 
are  marked  on  the  lower  edge  in  the  Turin,  and  on 
the  upper  edge  in  the  Louvre  measure.  In  the 
Turin  measure  the  three  left-hand  digits  exceed  the 
otbOTB  in  size,  and  have  marks  over  them  indicating 
either  fingers  or  the  numeraU  1,  2,  3.  The  four 
left-hand  digits  are  also  marked  off  from  the  rest 
by  a  double  stroke,  and  are  further  distinguished  by 
hieroglyphic  marks  supposed  to  indicate  that  tliey 
ue  digits  of  the  oki  measure.  There  are  also 
ipedal  marks  between  the  6th  and  7th,  and  be- 
tween the  10th  ami  Uth  digiU  of  the  lea  hand 
portiMi.  In  the  Louvre  cubit  two  digits  are  marked 
off  oo  the  lower  edge  by  lines  running  in  a  slight- 
ly transverM  direction,  thus  producing  a  greater 
length  Uian  is  given  on  the  upper  side.  It  has 
been  iband  that  each  of  the  three  above  specified 
digita  in  the  Turin  measure  ^  -Jt  of  the  whole 
Ingth,  less  these  three  digits;  or,  to  put  it  in 
amSber  form,  the  four  left-hand  digita  :=  1  of  the 
26  righi-hand  digits:  also  that  eaeh  of  the  two 
digits  in  the  Louvre  measure  ss  JL  of  the  whole 
Ipngtb,  leas  these  two  digits;  and  further,  that 
Wtoe  the  left  half  of  either  measure  =  the  wh<de 
kength  of  the  Louvre  measure,  less  the  two  digits. 
Most  writers  on  the  subject  agree  in  the  conclusion 
"iuit  the  measures  contain  a  combinaticHi  of  two,  if 
jot  three,  kinds  of  cubit.  Great  difference  of 
ipinion,  however,  is  manifested  aa  to  particulan. 

a  The  predM  amount  of  481.289  Is  obtahied  b*- 
^kiog  the  mean  of  the  four  foUowing  amounts :  2f 
tf  SXUSii,  the  total  lengtli  of  the  Turin  measor»,  m 
06.iaO;   twise  the  Mt-taaud  division  of  the 


Tlienius  makes  the  difllbrenoe  between  the  roya* 
and  old  culiits  to  be  no  more  than  two  digits,  the 
avenge  length  of  tlie  hitter  being  484.289 «  mil- 
limetres, or  19.066  uichea,  as  compared  with 
523.524  miUim^tres,  or  20.611  inches  and  523 
miUim^res,  or  20.591  inches,  the  lengths  of  the 
Turin  and  Louvre  measures  respectively.  He  ac- 
counts for  the  additional  two  digits  as  originating 
in  the  practice  of  placing  the  two  fingers  erosswHyi 
at  the  end  of  the  arm  and  hand  used  in  measuring, 
so  as  to  mark  the  spot  up  to  which  the  cloth  or 
other  article  has  been  measured.  He  further  finds, 
in  the  notation  of  the  Turin  measure,  indications 
of  a  third  or  ordinary  cubit  28  digits  In  length. 
Another  explanation  is  that  the  old  cubit  consisted 
of  24  old  or  25  new  digits,  and  that  its  length  was 
462  millimetres,  or  18.189  inches;  and  again, 
others  put  the  old  cubit  at  24  new  digits,  as 
marked  on  the  measures.  The  relative  proportions 
of  the  two  would  be,  on  these  several  hypothesea, 
as  28  :  26,  as  28  :  25,  and  as  28  :  24. 

The  use  of  more  than  one  cuMt  appears  to  have 
alao  prevailed  in  Babylon,  for  Herodotus  states 
that  the  "  royal  **  exceeded  the  *•  moderate  **  cubit 
(w^Y»s  tirrptos)  by  three  digits  (i.  178).  The 
app^tion  *•  royal,**  if  borrowed  from  the  Baby- 
lonians, would  itself  imply  the  existence  of  another; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  other  was 
the  *<  moderate**  cubit  mentioned  in  the  text.-  I1ia 
minority  of  critics  think  that  Herodotus  is  there 
sp<»dung  of  the  ordinary  Greek  cubit  (Boeckh,  p. 
214),  though  the  opposite  view  is  affirmed  by 
Grote  in  bis  notice  of  Boeckh*s  work  ( Clnu.  Mtu, 
i.  28).  Kven  if  the  Greek  cubit  be  understood,  a 
further  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  uncertainty 
whether  Herodotus  is  speaking  of  digits  as  they 
stood  on  the  Greek  or  on  the  Uaby Ionian  measure 
In  the  one  case  the  proportions  of  the  two  would 
lie  as  8 : 7,  in  the  other  case  as  9:8.  Boeckh 
adopts  the  Babylonian  digits  (without  good  reason, 
we  think),  and  estimates  the  Babylonian  royal  cubit 
at  234.2743  Paris  lines,  or  20.806  inches  (p.  219). 
A  greater  length  would  be  assigned  to  it  aooording 
to  the  data  furnished  by  M.  Oppert,  as  stated  in 
Kawlinson's  lUtviL  i.  315;  for  if  the  cubit  and 
foot  stood  in  the  ratio  of  5 :  8,  and  if  the  ktter 
contained  15  digits,  and  had  a  length  of  316  milli- 
m^res,  then  the  length  of  the  ordinary  cubit 
would  be  525  miUim^trea,  and  of  the  royal  cubit, 
assuming,  with  Mr.  Grote,  that  the  cubits  in  each 
case  were  Babyloman,  588  millimetres,  or  23.149 
inches. 

Reverting  to  the  Hebrew  measures,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  identify  the  new  measure  implied  in 
2  Chr.  iii.  3  with  the  full  Egyptian  cubit;  the 
a  old  **  measure  and  Exekiers  cubit  with  the  lesser 
one,  either  of  26  or  24  digits;  and  the  *<  cubit  of  a 
man  **  with  the  thinl  one  of  which  Thenius  speaks. 
Boeckh,  however,  identifies  the  Mosaic  measure 
with  the  full  Egyptian  cubit,  and  accounts  for  the 
diflerenoe  in  the  number  of  digits  on  the  hypotheats 
that  the  Hebrews  substituted  a  division  into  24 
for  that  into  28  digiU,  the  sixe  of  the  digits  being 
of  cuume  increased  (pp.  266,  267).  With  rq^^ 
to  the  Babylonian  measure,  it  seems  higl^y  im- 
probable that  either  the  ordinary  or  the  royal  eubit 
could  be  identified  with  Kzekiel's  short  eubit  (as 

OMaran,  ^  480.792;  the  length  of  the  26  digllB  m 
the  Loavra  msasure,  «  486.876;  and  twloe  t^s  IsA- 

hf  Jid  divlskm  of  the  same,  »  483.8Q0. 
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Rownmulter  thinks),  aeeiiig  that  its  length  on  either 
if  the  computations  above  oflfered  exceeded  that  of 
the  ICgyptian  cubit. 

In  the  Mishnsih  the  Moftaic  cubit  Is  defined  to  be 
one  of  six  palms  ( (Wtm,  p.  17,  §  10).  It  is  termed 
the  modwste  <>  cubit,  and  is  distinguished  from  a 
ksser  cubit  of  five  palms  on  the  one  side  ( CeUm^ 
ildfi. ),  and  on  the  other  side  from  a  larger  one, 
eonsisting,  sooording  to  Barteiiora  (m  Cel.  17,  § 
9),  of  six  palms  and  a  digit  'llie  palm  consisted, 
according  to  Maimonides  (ibid.),  of  four  digits; 
and  the  digit,  according  to  Arias  Montatius  {AtU. 
p.  lid),  of  four  barieyconis.  This  gives  144  bar- 
teycoms  as  the  length  of  the  cubit,  which  accords 
with  the  number  assigned  to  the  cubitus  Juttut  et 
mtdiocru  of  the  Arabians  (Boeckh,  p.  246).  The 
kfligth  of  the  Mosaic  cubit,  as  computed  by  The- 
nius  (after  several  trials  with  the  specified  number 
of  barleycorns  of  middling  size,  placed  side  by 
side),  is  214.512  Paris  lines,  or  19.0515  inches 
{St.  u,  Kr.  p.  110).  It  seems  hardly  possible  to 
arrive  at  any  very  exact  conclusion  by  this  mode 
of  calculation.  Kisenscbmid  estimated  144  barley- 
oonis  ab  equal  to  238.35  Paris  lines  (Boeckh,  p. 
369),  po-hape  from  having  used  hrsfer  gnuns  than 
the  average.  The  writer  of  the  article  on  **  Weights 
and  Meiisures"  in  the  Penny  CyclopaxJia  (xvUi. 
198)  gives,  as  the  result  of  his  own  experience, 
tliat  38  averaG:e  grains  make  up  5  inches,  in  which 
ease  144  =  18.947  inches;  while  the  length  of  the 
Arabian  cubit  referred  to  is  computed  at  213.058 
Paris  lines  (Boeckh,  p.  247).  The  Talmudisto  state 
that  the  Mosaic  cubit  was  used  for  the  edifice  of 
the  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  and  the  lesser  cubit 
for  the  vessels  thereof.^  This  was  probably  a  fic- 
tion; for  the  authorities  were  not  agreed  among 
themselves  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  lesser 
cubit  was  used,  some  of  them  rsstrictiiig  it  to  the 
golden  altar,  and  parts  of  the  brusen  altar  (Mish- 
uah.  CeL  p.  17,  §  10).  But  this  distinction,  ficti- 
tious as  it  may  have  been,  shows  that  the  cubits 
were  not  reganled  in  the  light  of  sacred  and  pn^ 
fane,  as  stated  in  works  on  Hebrew  archaeology. 
Another  distinction,  adopted  by  the  Rabbinists  in 
reference  to  the  palm,  would  tend  to  show  that 
they  did  not  rigidly  adhere  to  any  definite  length 
of  cubit:  for  they  reoogniced  two  kinds  of  palms, 
one  wherein  the  fingers  lay  kxMely  open,  which 
they  denominated  a  tmUing  palm  ;  the  other 
wherdn  the  fingers  were  elosely  compressed,  and 
styled  the  gtievmy  palm  (Caipsov,  Appar.  pp^ 
674,  676). 

llie  conclusions  to  be  dnwn  from  the  foregoing 
oonsideraUons  are  not  of  the  decisive  character  that 
w«  would  wish.  For  while  the  oolktteral  evidence 
derived  from  the  practice  of  the  adjacent  countries 
and  from  later  Jewish  authorities  fisvors  the  idea 
that  the  Biblical  cubit  varied  but  little  from  the 
length  usuaOy  assigned  to  that  measure,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Bible  itself  is  in  favor  d[  one  consider- 
ably shorter.  This  evidence  is,  however,  of  so  un- 
certain  a  charaet^,  turning  on  points  d  ciiticism 
and  on  brief  notices,  that  we  can  hardly  venture  to 
adopt  it  as  our  standard.     We  accept,  therefbre, 

»  Bsnes  they  were  dsnomlnated  ]^32n  nCK, 
eablt  of  the  boildlBg,"  and  C^^SH  "H,  <*eohit 
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with  reservation,  the  estimate  cf  Thnuns,  and  ntr  ta 
the  cubit  we  estimate  the  absolute  lenoth  of  tM 
other  denominations  according  to  the  proportion 
existing  between  the  members  of  the  body,  the  cul  il 
equaling  the  two  spans  (compare  Ex.  zxv.  8,  10 
with  Joseph.  Ant.  Hi.  6,  §§  5,  6),  the  span  thras 
palms,  and  the  palm  four  digits. 


Digit 

4 

12 

24 

lii 


Mm 

8 

6 
86 


Span 
2 
12 
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8.1762 

9.flaB7 

19.0516 
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T>uid  and  area  were  measured  either  by  the  cubit 
(Num.  XXXV.  4,  5;  Ex.  xl.  27)  or  by  the  ned  (El 
xUi.  20,  xlUi.  17,  xlv.  2,  xlviii.  20;  Rev.zzi.  16), 
There  is  no  indication  in  the  Bible  of  the  use  of  a 
square  measure  by  tiie  Jews.^  ^Thenever  they 
wished  to  define  the  siae  of  a  plot,  they  specified 
its  length  and  breadth,  even  if  it  were  a  perfect 
square,  as  in  Ez.  xlviii.  16.  The  difficulty  of  de- 
fining an  area  by  these  means  is  experienoeid  hi  the 
interpretation  of  Num.  xxxv.  4,  5,  where  the 
suburbs  of  the  Ijevitical  cities  are  described  as  reach- 
ing outa-ard  from  the  wall  of  the  city  1,000  cubits 
round  about,  and  at  the  same  time  2,000  cubits  on 
each  side  from  without  the  city.  We  can  hardly 
understand  tlicse  two  measurements  otherwise  than 
as  applying,  the  one  to  the  width,  the  other  to  the 
extenial  boundary  of  the  suburb,  the  measurements 
being  taken  respectively  perpendicular  and  parallel 
to  the  city  walls.  But  in  this  case  it  is  necessar}* 
to  understand  the  words  rendered  *<  fh>m  without 
the  city,^'  in  ver.  5,  as  meaning  to  the  exclumm  <«/* 
the  city,  so  that  the  length  of  the  dty  wall  should 
be  added  in  each  case  to  the  2,000  cubits.  The  re- 
sult would  be  that  the  sise  of  the  areas  would  vary, 
and  that  where  the  city  walls  vrere  uneqoal  ui 
length,  the  sides  of  the  suburb  would  be  also  an- 
eqiud.  For  histance,  if  the  city  wall  was  500  eobils 
long,  then  the  nde  of  the  subnrb  would  be  2,600 
cnbits;  if  the  city  wall  were  1,000  cubits,  then  the 
side  of  the  suburb  would  be  8,000  cubits.  Aaarm- 
ing  the  existence  of  two  towns,  500  and  1,000  cubits 
square,  the  area  of  the  suburb  would  in  the  former 
case  =  6,000,000  square  r^hita,  and  woiiU  be  24 
times  the  size  of  the  town;  while  in  the  latter  case 
the  suburb  would  be  8,000,000  square  cubits,  and 
only  8  times  the  sise  of  the  t«Mfn.  This  eKplao»> 
tion  is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  on  account  of  the 
disproportion  of  Uie  suburbs  as  compared  with  tlis 
towns;  neverthdeis  any  other  explanation  only  ex- 
aggerates this  disproportion.  Kdl,  in  his  oommciit 
on  Josh'  xiv.  4,  assumes  that  the  city  wall  iras  ui 
all  cases  to  be  regarded  as  1,000  cubits  long,  whleh 
with  the  1,000  cubits  outside  the  wall,  and  meannd 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  wall,  would  niaka  uf 
the  2,000  cubits,  and  would  give  to  the  side  of  the 
sttborb  in  every  case  a  length  of  8,000  onbita.  The 
objection  to  this  view  is  that  there  is  no  evidence  at 
to  an  uniform  length  of  the  city  walls,  and  that  the 
suburb  might  have  been  more  oouvsnicotly  de- 
scribed as  3,000  cubits  on  each  side.  All  ainU^tj 

equivalent  Ibr  nuOnah  (n3J[Q)  in  1  ^aaa.  xiv   U 

and  Ibr  temud  (Hff^)  in  Is.  v.  10.  The  lattsf  tarai 
also  oeenxs  In  the  paMMge  flxst  qnotsd,  and  woeM  with 
mors  eoniliitenoy  be  rsodersd  mm  Instead  oC  "  T<ike.* 
It  msann  sooh  an  amount  of  land  as  a  ytiae  ef 
wooM  plough  in  a  day.     Mmnnk  ssares  a 
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V  jaU  Lave  been  avoided  if  the  tize  of  the  luburb 
Bad  been  decided  dtber  by  aljeolute  or  relative 
Kfeege;  in  other  words,  if  it  were  to  oonsist  in  all 
cases  of  a  certain  fixed  acreage  outside  the  walls,  or 
if  it  were  made  to  varj  in  a  certain  ratio  to  the  size 
of  the  town.  As  the  text  stands,  neither  of  these 
methods  can  be  deduced  from  it 

(2.)  The  measures  of  distance  noticed  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  the  three  following:  {n,)  The 
t§d'ad^«  or  paee  (2  Sam.  vi.  13),  answering  gener- 
sUj  to  our  jaid.  {b.)  The  Cibrnth  hd&ittt**  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  <<  a  litUe  way  "  or  «'  a  little  piece 
of  ground  "  (Gen.  xxzv.  16,  xlfiii.  7;  2  K.  v.  19). 
The  espresiion  appears  to  indicate  some  definite 
distance,  but  we  are  unable  to  state  with  precision 
iHiat  that  distant  was.  The  LXX.  retiuns  the 
Hebrew  word  in  the  form  Xa$paBd,  as  though  it 
were  the  name  of  a  place,  adding  in  Gen.  zlviii.  7 
the  words  icark  rhv  iww65pofMyi  which  is  thus  a 
second  translation  of  the  expression.  If  a  certain 
distance  was  intended  bj  this  transhiUon,  it  would 
be  §ither  the  ordinary  length  of  a  raoe-oourse,  or 
such  a  diatanoe  as  a  horse  could  travel  without  be- 
ing  over-fatigued,  in  other  words,  a  stage.  But  it 
probably  means  a  locality,  either  a  race- course  itself, 
as  in  3  Mace.  iv.  11,  or  the  space  outside  the  town 
walls  where  the  race-course  was  usually  to  be  found, 
rhe  LXX.  give  it  again  in  Gen.  xlviii.  7  as  the 
e^aivalent  for  Ephrath.  The  Syriac  and  Persian 
vrrsions  render  cibrath  by  parasang,  a  well-known 
I'ersian  measure,  generally  estimated  at  30  stades 
(Herod,  ii.  6,  v.  63),  or  from  3^  to  4  English  miles, 
but  sometimn  at  a  larger  amount,  even  up  to  60 
stades  (Strab.  zi.  518).  The  only  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Bible  is  that  the  cibrath  did  not 
exceed  and  probably  equaled  the  distance  between 
Bethlehem  and  Rachers  burial-place,  which  is  tra- 
ditionally identified  with  a  spot  1^  mile  north  of 
the  town,  (c)  The  derec  yAm^o  or  mnkdlac  ySm^** 
I  day's  journey,  which  was  the  most  usual  method 
of  calcnlating  distances  in  travelling  (Gen.  zxx.  86, 
UKi.  23;  Ex.  iii,  18,  v.  8;  Num.  x.  33,  xi.  81, 
xisiii.  8:  Deut.  i.  2;  1  K.  xix.  4;  2  K.  iii.  0;  Jon. 
iii  9;  1  Maoc.  v.  24,  vii.  45;  Tob.  vi.  1),  though 
but  one  instance  of  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament 
(Luke  ii.  44).  The  distance  indicated  by  it  was 
natnraUy  fluctuating  acoord'mg  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  traveller  or  of  the  country  through  which  he 
pftfled.  Herodotus  variously  estimates  it  at  200 
and  150  stsdes  (iv.  101,  v.  53);  Marinus  {np,  PtoL 
i.  11)  at  150  and  172  stades;  Pausanias  (x.  33, 
i  2)  at  150  stades;  Strabo  (i.  35)  at  fh>m  250  to 
300  stades;  and  Vegetius  (Z>a  Ht  Mil  L  11)  at 
from  20  to  24  miles  for  the  Roman  army.  The 
unlinary  day*s  jonmey  among  the  Jews  was  30 
miles;  but  when  they  travelled  in  companies  only 
10  miles;  Neapolis  fbrmed  the  first  stage  out  of 
Jsrasaleni,  according  to  the  former,  and  Beeroth 
aeoording  to  the  latter  computation  (Lightlbot, 
Extre,  m  Lmc,  U.  44).  It  is  impossible  to  as- 
ign  any  distinct  length  to  the  day's  journey ; 
Jahn*a  estimate  of  38  miles,  172  yards,  and  4  feet, 
b  based  upon  the  fUse  assumption  that  it  bore  some 
\zed  ratio  to  the  other  measures  of  length. 

In  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Testament  we  meet 
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with  the  following  additional  measures:  (dL)  Ths 
Sabbath-day's  journey,'  ahmdy  diienssfid  in 
separate  article,  (e.)  The  atadUm^f  or  **  furlong,* 
a  Greek  measure  introduced  into  Asia  subsequently 
to  Alexander's  conquest,  and  hence  first  mentioned 
in  the  Apocrypha  (2  Mace.  xi.  5,  xii.  9, 17,  29),  and 
subsequently  in  the  New  Testament  (Luke  xxiv. 
13;  John  vL  10,  xi.  18;  Rev.  xiv.  20,  xxL  16). 
Both  the  name  and  the  length  of  the  stade  were 
borrowed  flrom  the  foot-race  course  at  Olympia.  It 
equaled  600  Greek  feet  (Herod.  U.  149),  or  125 
Roman  paces  (Plin.  ii.  23),  or  606|  feet  of  oui 
measure.  It  thus  fiUls  below  the  fiurlong  by  53| 
feet  'llie  distances  lietween  Jerusalem  and  the 
pbces  Bethany,  .lamnia,  and  Scythopolis,  are  given 
with  tolerable  exactness  at  15  stades  (John  xi.  18), 
240  stades  (2  Mace.  xii.  9),  and  600  stades  (2  Mace, 
xii.  29).  In  2  Mace  xi.  5  there  is  an  evident  error, 
either  of  the  author  or  of  the  text,  in  respect  to  the 
position  of  Bethsura,  which  is  c^iven  as  only  5  stades 
from  Jerusalem.  The  Talmudists  describe  the  stade 
under  the  term  ret^  and  regarded  it  as  equal  to 
625  feet  and  125  paces  (Oirpeov,  Appar.  p.  670). 
{f.)  The  Mile,^  a  Roman  measure,  equalling  1,00C 
Roman  paces,  8  stades,  and  1,618  English  yards 
[Mile]. 

2.  Measures  of  capacity. 

The  messures  of  capacity  for  liquids  were:  (a.) 
The  Iog<  (Lev.  xiv.  10,  etc.),  the  name  originally 
signifying  a  **  basin.**  (6.)  The  hin,*  a  name  of 
ICgyptian  origin,  frequently  noticed  in  the  Bible 
(l^x.  xxix.  40,  XXX.  24;  Num.  xv.  4,  7,  9;  Es.  iv. 
11,  etc.).  (c)  The  bath,'  the  name  meaning 
*^  measured,**  the  largest  of  the  liquid  measures  (1 
K.  viL  26,  38;  2  Chr.  iL  10;  Ear.  vii.  22;  Is.  v. 
10).  With  regard  to  the  relative  values  of  these 
measures  we  learn  nothing  from  the  Bible,  but  we 
gather  from  Josephus  {AnL  iii.  8,  §  3)  that  the 
bath  contained  0  bins  (for  the  bath  equaled  72 
xetta  or  12  choi$^  and  the  bin  2  cAojfs),  and  from 
the  Rabbinists  that  the  bin  contained  12  logs 
(Carpeov,  Appnr.  p.  685).  The  relative  valued 
therefore  stand  thus:  — 

I*» 

12   IHInl 

72  I    6    JBath 

The  dry  measure  contained  the  following  denom- 
inations: (a.)  The  eab,"*  mentioned  only  in  2  K. 
vi.  26,  the  name  meaning  literally  hoiiow  or  am 
cave.  (6.)  The  omer,«  mentioned  only  in  Ex.  xvi. 
16-36.  The  same  measure  is  elsewhere  termed 
issdr^o  as  being  the  tenth  part  of  sm  ephah 
(comp.  Ex.  xvi.  36),  whence  in  the  A.  Y.  *«  tenth 
deal**  (Lev.  xiv.  10,  xxiii.  13;  Num.  xv.  4,  eto.). 
The  word  omer  implies  a  heap^  and  secondarily  a 
$ktaf.  (&)  The  i4dA,Por**  measure,**  this  being 
the  etymok)gical  meaning  of  the  term,  and  appro- 
priately  appUed  to  it,  hiasmuch  as  it  was  the  or* 
dUiary  measure  for  household  purposes  (Gen.  xviii 
6;  1  Sam.  zxv.  18;  2  K.  vii.  1,  16).  The  Greek 
equivalent  occurs  in  Matt  xiii.  33 ;  Luke  xiil.  21. 
llie  seah  was  otherwise  termed  thdltsk^q  as  being 
the  third  part  of  an  ephah  (Is.  xl.  12;  Ps.  kxx.  5). 
{d.)  The  ephah,''  a  word  of  Egypthm  origin,  and 
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of  frequfliit  neuncDoe  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xri.  36 ; 
Lrr.  ▼.  11,  vi.  20;  Nam.  v.  16,  xxtiiL  6;  Judg.  vf. 
19;  Ruth  u.  17;  1  S«ii.  I.  M,  xtU.  17;  Es.  xlt. 
11,  la,  xlfi.  5,  7,  11,  14).  («.)  The  Uihee,«or 
^*  balf-homer,"  llUnlljr  meaning  what  is  pom-ed 
out :  it  ooeun  only  in  Hm.  iii.  3.  (/.)  The  homer,^ 
meaning  heap  (L«y.  xxvii.  16;  Num.  xi  82;  Ii.  ▼. 
10;  Ex.  xlv.  13).  It  is  elsewhere  termed  cor,c 
from  the  circuhr  vessel  in  which  it  was  measured 
(1  K.  \r.  23,  V.  11;  2  Chr.  ii.  l6,  xxvii.  6;  Exr. 
vii.  22;  Ex.  xlv.  U).  The  Greek  equivalent  occun 
in  Laike  xvi.  7. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  dry  measures  are 
%9  a  eertain  extent  expressed  in  the  names  itBar6nj 
maM^ing  ft  tenth,  and  shAlish^  a  third.  In  addition 
ire  liave  tlie  Biblical  statement  that  the  omer  is  the 
tenth  part  of  the  ephah  (Ex.  xvL  86),  and  that  the 
vphah  was  the  tenth  part  of  a  horoor,  and  corre- 
sponded to  the  bath  in  liquid  measure  (Ex.  xlv.  11). 
The  Rabbinists  supplement  this  bj  stating  that  the 
ephah  contaiited  three  seahs,  and  the  seah  six  cabs 
(Carpiov,  p.  688).  We  are  thus  enabled  to  draw 
out  the  following  scale  of  relative  values :  — 
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Omer 

6' 

^1 

Seah 

18 

lo' 

8       Xphah 

180 

100 

80          10    1  Homer 

The  above  scale  is  constructed,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, on  a  combination  of  decimal  and  duodecimal 
ratios,  the  former  prevailing  In  respect  to  the  omer, 
ephah,  and  homer,  the  latter  in  respect  to  the  cab, 
seah,  and  ephah.  In  the  liquid  measure  the  duo- 
decimal ratio  alone  appears,  and  hence  there  is  a 
fkir  presumption  that  this  was  the  original,  m  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  general,  principle  on 
which  the  scales  of  antiquity  were  framed  (Boeckh, 
p.  88).  Whether  the  decimal  dinsion  was  intro- 
duced ftt)m  some  other  system,  or  whether  it  was 
the  result  of  local  usage,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
•how. 

The  absolute  values  of  the  liquid  and  dry  meas- 
ores  form  the  subject  of  a  single  inquir}-,  inasmuch 
as  the  two  scales  have  a  measure  of  equal  value, 
namely,  the  bath  and  the  ephah  (Ex.  xlv.  11);  if 
eithor  of  these  can  be  fixed,  the  oonvereion  c^  the 
other  denominations  into  their  respecti^'e  values 
readily  follows.  Unfortunately  the  data  for  deter- 
mining the  value  of  the  bath  or  ephah  are  both 
scanty  and  oonflicting.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  deduce  the  value  of  the  bath  from  a  comparison 
of  the  dimensions  and  the  contents  of  the  molten 
sea  as  given  in  1  K.  vii.  23-26.  If  these  particu- 
lars had  been  given  with  greater  accuracy  and  full- 
Dcss,  they  would  have  furnished  a  sound  basis  for 
a  calculation ;  but,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  un- 
eertainty  attends  every  statement.  The  diameter 
b  given  as  10  cubits,  and  the  circumference  as  80 
cubits,  the  diameter  being  stated  to  be  "  fit>m  one 
brim  to  the  other."  Assuming  that  the  vessel  was 
circular,  the  proportions  of  the  diameter  and  cir- 
cumference are  not  sufficiently  exact  for  mathemat- 
ical purposes,  nor  are  we  able  to  decide  whether 
tbe  diameter  was  measured  frt>m  the  internal  or  the 
netemal  edge  of  the  vessel.  The  shape  of  the  ves- 
mI  has  been  variously  cmiooived  to  be  circular  and 
|olygonal,  cylindrical  and  hemispherical,  with  per- 
pendicular and  with  bulging  sides.     The  contents 
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are  given  as  2,000  lisilhs  in  1  K.  vfl.  96,  ada,00( 
baths  in  2  Chr.  Iv.  6,  tbe  latter  being  \mhaHj  s 
eornipi  text  Lastfy,  the  length  of  the  caUt  is 
undefined,  and  benoe  every  estimate  It  attended 
with  sosfNcion.  The  eoncbsiotti  dnwn  haw  been 
widely  diftrent,  as  mlgbl  be  expected.  If  it  be 
aammed  that  the  form  of  the  vMsel  was  eyBndrieal 
(as  the  deaeription  primd  /acie  Mena  to  inply), 
that  its  clear  diameter  was  10  enlute  of  the  mine 
of  190616  English  inches  ead^  and  that  its  foil 
contents  were  2,000  baths,  then  the  value  ot  the 
bath  would  be  4.8965  gaUons;  Hbr  the  contents  of 
the  vessel  would  equal  2,716,688  enbic  inches,  er 
9,798  gallons.  If,  however,  the  statement  of  Joee- 
phus  {Ant  viii.  8,  $  6),  as  to  the  Lemiaphffifal 
form  of  the  vessel,  be  adopted,  then  the  fs^imate 
would  be  reduced.  Saigey,  as  quoted  by  Boeckh 
(p.  261),  on  this  hypothesis  cakuktea  tbe  value 
of  the  bath  at  18U)66  French  Htxea,  or  &9807 
English  gallons.  If,  fiirther,  we  adopt  Saabchtiii^s 
view  as  to  the  length  of  tbe  cabit,  which  be  pats 
at  16  Dresden  inches  at  the  highest,  tbe  value  of 
the  l>ath  will  be  further  redneed,  aoeoiiding  to  his 
calculation,  to  101  Prussian  quarta,  or  S.6057 
English  gallons;  wnile  at  his  lower  estimate  of  the 
cubit  at  12  inches,  its  value  would  be  little  mote 
than  one  half  of  this  amount  {ArdkdoL  it  171). 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  vessel  bulged,  and  if  the 
diameter  and  cireumfierenoe  were  measured  at  tbe 
neck  or  narrowest  part  of  it,  space  might  be  found 
for  2,000  or  even  8,000  baths  of  greater  value  than 
any  of  tbe  above  estimates.  It  ia  therefore  hope- 
less to  arrive  at  any  satisfoetoiy  oondusion  from 
this  source.  Nevertheless  we  think  tbe  cakolations 
are  not  without  their  use,  as  frvnishing  a  certain 
arooimt  of  presumptive  evidence.  For,  setting 
aside  the  theory  that  the  vessel  bulged  consid- 
erably, for  which  the  text  ftimishes  no  eTidenoe 
whatever,  all  the  other  computations  agree  in  one 
point,  namely,  that  the  bath  fell  far  bebw  tbe  Talne 
placed  on  it  by  Josephus,  and  by  modem  writen 
on  Hebrew  srchsDolqgy  genendly,  aooordiug  to 
whom  the  bath  measures  Iwtween  8  and  9  English 
gallons. 

We  turn  to  the  statements  of  Joaepbns  and 
other  early  writers.  The  former  states  that  the 
bath  equals  72  X€$U»  {AnL  viii  2,  §  9),  thstft  tbe 
bin  equals  2  AtUe  ckoit  (ibid.  iu.  8,  §§  3,  9,  §  4), 
that  the  seah  equals  11  Italian  modU  {ibid.  Iz.  4, 
§  6),  that  the  cor  equals  10  Attic  medimm  {UmL 
XV.  9,  $  2),  and  that  the  Isaaron  or  onier  equals  7 
Attic  ootj^  (Ufid.  iii.  6,  §  6).  It  may  further  be 
implied  flrom  Ant  ix.  4,  {  4,  as  compared  with  2 
K.  vi.  25,  that  he  regnnled  the  cab  as  equal  to  4 
eeettii.  Now,  in  order  to  reduce  these  statements 
to  consistency,  it  must  be  assumed  thai  in  AnL 
XV.  9,  {  2,  he  has  confused  the  medimmu  with  the 
metritis  and  in  AnL  iti.  6,  §  6,  tbe  oeH^  with 
the  wttUu  Such  errors  throw  doubt  on  hia  othei 
statements,  and  tend  to  the  oondusion  thai  J«8e- 
phus  was  not  really  familiar  with  the  Greek  meae> 
ures.  This  impression  is  supported  by  his  apparent 
ignorance  of  the  term  mttritU,  wliieh  he  sbonh! 
^ve  used  not  only  in  tlie  passage  above  noticed, 
but  also  in  viiL  2,  $  9,  where  he  would  natnrsUy 
have  substituted  it  for  72  swslcs,  assuming  that 
these  were  Attiodwsta.  Neveiiheiess  his  testimony 
must  be  taken  as  dedaively  In  fovor  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Hebrew  bath  with  the  Attie 
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Jerome  (m  MttU.  zili.  83)  ftffinnt  ihtt  the  aeeh 
?qtmli  1^  mndU^  and  (tfi  £9.  sir.  11)  thel  the  c^ 
Tqneb  30  modii^  —  statementi  that  are  gitfiogly 
faicaoaiatent,  foaannich  ae  there  were  80  eeshi  in 
the  ear*  llie  statementa  of  Epiphanina  in  hia 
treatiae  De  Menmru  are  equally  remarkable  for 
InooiiBittenej.  He  atatea  (it  177)  that  the  oor 
tquala  80  modiis  on  this  aasnmption  the  bath 
raid  equal  51  teztariij  but  he  ipvea  only  60  (p. 
178):  the  aeah  would  equal  1  modiutj  but  he  givea 
U  modii  (p.  178),  or,  aeoofding  to  hia  eatimate  of 
17  $extaru  to  the  mocSm^  21^  aextarii,  though 
daewher?  he  aaaigna  66  uxtaru  aa  ita  value  (p. 
188):  the  omer  would  be  6^  textarHy  but  he 
givea  7|  (p.  182),  implying  4&  modn  to  the  cor: 
and,  batly,  the  ephah  ia  identified  with  the  Egyp- 
tian ariabe  (p.  189),  which  waa  either  44  or  8^ 
wodii^  aocordhig  aa  it  waa  in  the  old  or  ue  new 
meaaure,  though  according  to  hia  estimate  of  the 
eor  it  would  only  equal  8  modii.  little  relianoe 
can  be  placed  on  statementa  so  loosely  made,  and 
the  quesUon  arisea  whether  the  identification  of  the 
bath  with  the  metriteB  did  not  arise  out  of  the  cir- 
enmatanoe  that  the  two  measures  held  the  same 
relatife  poeition  in  the  scales,  each  being  subdi- 
vided into  72  parts,  and,  again,  whether  the  assign- 
ment  of  30  modii  to  the  eor  did  not  arise  out 
of  there  being  30  seahs  in  it.  The  discrepancies 
can  only  be  ezpbined  on  the  assumption  that  a 
wide  margin  was  allowed  for  a  long  measure, 
amounting  to  an  hjerease  of  60  per  cent.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  from  the  definitions 
of  the  seah  or  trdrop  given  by  Hesychius,  fidBtos 
yifucVf  liyow^  %p  Ijfiurv  fi69ioy  ^IroKiKSy,  and 
again  by  Suidas,  lUtiov  6w9pw9ir\yio»fA4poyf  &t 
cTkoi  laj&Bioy  tvi  Kai  ^utffvy,  Assuramg,  however, 
that  Josepbus  waa  rignt  in  identifying  the  bath 
with  the  metritit,  its  value  would  be,  according  to 
Boeckh*s  estimate  of  the  latter  (pp.  261,  278), 
1993.6  Paris  cubic  inches,  or  8.7063  English  gal- 
lons, but  according  to  the  estimate  of  Bertheau 
{Gttch,  p.  73)  1,986.77  Paris  cubic  inches,  or 
8.6696  English  gallons. 

The  Kabbinists  furnish  daU  of  a  different  kind 
for  calculating  the  value  of  the  Hebrew  measures. 
They  estimated  the  log  to  be  equal  to  six  hen  eggs, 
the  cubic  contents  of  which  were  ascertained  by 
measuring  the  amount  of  water  they  displaced 
(Mamionides,  tn  CtL  17,  §  10).  On  this  basis 
llieniua  eatimated  the  log  at  14.088  Paris  cubic 
inches,  or  .06147  English  gallon,  and  the  hath  at 
1,014.39  Pnn»  cubic  mchea,  or  4.4286  gallons  {St 
u.  Kr.  pp.  101,  121).  Again,  the  log  of  water  is 
nid  to  have  weighed  108  Egyptian  drachmae,"  each 
equalling  61  barieyooms  (Maimonides,  in  Benh,  3, 
(  6,  ed.  Gnisius.).  Thenius  finds  that  6,688  faar- 
iejeoma  fill  about  the  same  space  as  6  hen  eggs 
(8U  u>  Kr.  p.  112).  And  again,  a  log  is  said  to 
fill  a  vfaael  4  digits  long,  4  broad,  and  2JL  high 
(Maimonides,  m  Pntf.  Meiwchalh),  Thu  vessel 
would  contain  21.6  cubic  inches,  or  .07764  gallon. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  fW>m  these  data  would 
igree  tolerably  well  with  the  first  estimate  formed 
m  the  notices  of  the  molten 


a  In  the  table  the  weight  of  the  log  is  glvsn  as  104 
irachma;  but  la  this  case  the  eootents  of  tbe  log  axe 
mpposad  to  be  wine.  The  relative  weights  of  water 
tnd  wioe  were  aa  37 :  )9. 
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Ai  we  are  unable  to  decide  between  Joaephus 
and  the  Rabblnists,  we  give  a  double  eatimate  of 
the  various  denominationa,  adoptmg  Bertheau' 
eatimate  of  the  mttritis :  — 

(JoMfWbes.)  (RoMMrifU.) 

Qallon*.  Gttlloiu. 

Homer  or  Cor     .    .   86.606  or  44.286 

BphahorBath    .     .     8.6686  or  4.4286 

Seah 2.8898  or  1.4762 

Hio 1.4449  or        .7881 

Omar 8669  qr        .4428 

Oab 4816  or        JMfi 

Log 1204  or        JD616 

In  the  New  Teatament  we  have  notloea  of  ths 
foUowiog  foreign  measures:  (a.)  The  fMirite$*'' 
(John  li.  6;  A.  V.  "  firkm  "),fcr  liquids.  (6.)  Ths 
chmnix«  (Rev.  vt  6;  A.  V.  " measure  "),  for  dry 
goods.  (0.)  The  zetth^'^  applied,  however,  not  to 
the  particular  measure  so  named  by  the  Greeks, 
but  to  any  amall  vessel,  such  as  a  cup  (Hark  vii. 
4,  8;  A.  V.  »»pot").  (ct)  The  moc^  similarly 
applied  to  describe  any  vessel  of  moderate  dimen- 
sfons  (&Iatt.  V.  16;  Mark  iv.  21;  Luke  xi.  33; 
A.  V.  *^ bushel ");  though  properly  meaning  a  Bo- 
man  measure,  amounting  to  about  a  peck. 

The  value  of  the  Attic  metrite$  has  been  already 
stated  to  be  8.6696  gallons,  and  consequently  the 
amount  of  liquid  in  six  stone  jars,  containing  on 
the  average  24  metrita  each,  would  exceed  110 
gallons  (John  li.  6).  Very  possibly,  however,  the 
Greek  term  represents  the  Hebrew  bath,  and  if  the 
bath  be  taken  at  the  lower  estimate  assigned  to  it, 
the  amount  would  be  reduced  to  about  60  gallons. 
Even  this  amount  fsr  exceeds  the  requirements  for 
the  purposes  of  legal  purification,  the  tendency  of 
Pharisaical  refinement  being  te  reduce  the  amount 
of  vrater  to  a  minimum,  so  that  a  quarter  of  a  log 
would  suffice  for  a  person  (Mishnah,  Yad.  1,  §  1) 
The  question  is  one  simply  of  archwologicol  interest 
aa  illustrating  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  and  does 
not  affect  the  character  of  the  miracle  with  which 
it  ia  oouuected.  The  chcnuap  was  ^  of  an  Attic 
metlitnmuy  and  contained  nearly  a  quart  It  rep- 
resented the  usual  amount  of  corn  for  a  day's  food, 
and  hence  a  chmnix  for  a  penny,  or  denarius^ 
which  usually  purchased  a  bushel  (Cic  VetT.  ilL 
81),  indicated  a  great  scarcity  (Rev.  vi.  6). 

With  regard  to  the  uae  of  fair  measures,  various 
precepto  are  expressed  in  the  Mosaic  law  and  other 
parts  of  the  Bible  (Lev.  xix.  35,  36;  Deut.  xxt 
14,  16;  Prov.  xx.  10;  Ea.  xlv.  10),  and  in  alf 
probability  standard  measures  were  kept  in  the 
Temple,  as  waa  usual  in  the  other  civiliaed  oonn- 
triea  of  antiquity  (Boeckh.  p.  12). 

The  works  chiefly  referred  to  in  the  prasant 
article  are  the  following:  Boeckh,  Afeirologiteh* 
UnUrtnckungen,  1838;  Clauical  Mviemm,  vol. 
1.;  Thetiioffische  StiuHen  und  KriUken  for  1846; 
Miahnah,  ed.  Surenhusius;  Wilkinson,  Ancient 
Egjffitiaru,  2  vols.  1864;  Eplphanius,  Opera^  2 
vols.,  ed.  Petovius.  W.  L.  B. 

WELL.'  The  dlfibrenoe  between  a  well  (BHr) 
and  a  ciatem  (Bdr)  [Cistekm],  oonsisto  ehiefly  io 

•  1.  *^H9 '  ^piop '  pMeu»,'  In  four  places  "  pit." 
2.  nia  :  AAow :  eiattma  ;  usually  «  pit."    [?ir 
8.  ^'^l^.  usnaUy  **foutaiD.**    [lovmani]! 
A.  *n*V?9.    LfomRADi;  Sraoie.] 
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the  Q»  of  the  fomrMr  word  to  denote  •  neeptede 
for  water  tprlnging  up  freshly  from  the  grouod, 
while  the  latter  afiuillj  denotes  s  rwsrrnlr  for  rsin- 
water  (Gen.  xzri.  19^  82;  Pror.  ▼.  15;  John  ir. 
14).« 

The  special  neeesdty  of  a  nipply  of  water  (Judg. 
I.  16)  in  a  hot  climate  has  always  involTed  among 
Eastern  nations  questions  of  property  of  the  highert 
importance,  and  sometimes  given  rise  to  serioos 
contention.  To  give  a  name  to  a  well  denoted  a 
right  of  property,  and  to  stop  or  destroy  one  once 
dug  was  a  military  expedient,  a  mark  of  conquest, 
or  an  eoeroaehment  on  territorial  right  ehdmed  or 
aistiDg  in  its  neighborhood.  Thus  the  well  Beer- 
sheba  was  opened,  and  its  possenion  attested  with 
spaeial  formality  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xzi.  HO,  31 ). 
In  the  hope  of  expdling  Iiaac  from  their  neighbor* 
hood,  the  PhilisUnes  stopped  up  the  wells  which 
had  been  dug  in  Abraham's  time  and  called  by  his 
name,  an  encroachment  which  wai  stoutly  misted 
k)y  the  foUowers  of  Iiaac  (Gen.  uvi.  16-39;  see 
also  2  K.  iii.  19;  2  Chr.  zxH.  10;  Burekbaidt, 
Nott$,  ii.  186.  194,  204,  276).  The  Ruran  notices 
abandoned  welli  as  signs  of  desertion  (Snr.  xzii.). 
To  acquire  wells  which  they  had  not  themselTes 
dug,  was  one  of  the  marks  of  favor  foretold  to 
the  Hebrews  on  their  entrance  into  Oaiiaan  (Deut. 
vi.  11).  To  possess  one  is  noticed  as  a  mark  of 
independence  (Prov.  v.  15),  and  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  wells  belonging  to  others,  a  disclaimer  of 
interference  with  their  property  (Num.  xx.  17,  10, 
xxi.  22).  Simihr  rights  of  possession,  actual  and 
hereditary,' exist  anjong  the  Arabs  of  the  present 
day.  Wells,  Burckbardt  says,  in  the  interior  of  the 
Desert,  are  exclusive  property,  either  of  a  whole 
tribe,  or  of  individuals  whose  ancestors  dug  the 
wells.  If  a  well  be  the  property  of  a  tribe,  the 
tents  are  pitched  near  it,  whenever  rain-water  bo- 
eomes  scarce  in  the  desert:  and  no  other  Arabs  are 
then  permitted  to  water  their  camels.  But  if  the 
well  belongs  to  an  individual,  he  receives  presents 
from  all  strange  tribes  who  pass  or  encamp  at  the 
well,  and  refresh  their  camels  with  the  water  of  it. 
The  {voperty  of  such  a  well  is  never  alieiuttad; 
and  the  Arabs  say,  that  the  possessor  is  sure  to  be 
fortunate,  as  all  who  drink  of  the  water  bestow  on 
him  their  benedictions  {Note$  on  Bed.  i.  228,  229; 
comp.  Num.  xxi.  17, 18,  and  Judg.  i.  16). 

It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  how  wells  have 
become  in  many  cases  links  in  the  history  and 
landmarks  in  the  top(^rapby  both  of  Palestine  and 
of  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  The  well  once  dug  in 
the  rocky  soil  of  Palestine  might  be  filled  with  earth 
ir  stones,  but  with  difficulty  destroyed,  and  thus 
the  wells  of  Beer'sheba,  and  the  well  near  NUbmbu^ 
ealled  Jacob's  well,  are  anwng  the  most  undoubted 
witnesses  of  those  transactions  of  sacred  history  in 
which  they  have  borne,  so  to  speak,  a  prominent 
pari.  On  the  other  band,  the  wells  dug  in  the 
■indy  soil  of  the  Arabian  valleys,  easily  destroyed. 


a  *  The  A.y.  does  not  always  obserre  the  proper  dis> 
ttnetlun  between  **  well  **  and  '*  fountain  »  or  <*  spring." 

Thus  it  renders  the  same  word  (]^7)  **^<^11**  ii> 
Judg.  vtt.  1;  Neh.  ii.  18,  etc., •and  ~«fountsin"in 
G«n.  xri.  7 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  9,  etc.  There  is  another 
tneooclstency  in  the  A.  V.,  which  is  a  wnvcnt  of  con- 
nnloo.  Our  tnnsktors  sometimes  transfor  the  flnt 
sart  of  the  oompound  expression,  as  **  Ai-rogel," 
I,"  "  Ai-tapposli,"  eCe..  and  sometimes 
It,  as  *<  W#U  of  Hsrod,"  ^  Prsgon  Well,*'  etc. 
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but  aasily  reoewed,  often  mark,  by  their  read} 
•apply,  the  statkMis  at  which  the  Hebrew  pilgrims 
sUced  their  thint,  or,  as  at  Marah,  wen  disap. 
pointed  by  the  bitterness  of  the  water.  In  liks 
manner  the  stations  of  the  Mohammedan  ptlgrimi 
from  Cairo  and  Damaseos  to  Mecca  (the  Uadj 
route)  are  marked  by  the  wells  (KobiiieoD,  L  66. 
69,  204, 206,  U.  283;  Burckbardt,  ^^rto,  pp.  318, 
472,  474;  App.  III.  666,  660:  Shaw,  Trot.  314; 
Niebuhr,  Ducrip.  de  tAr,j  pp.  347,  348;  Welbted, 
Trav,  it.  40,  43,  64,  467,  App.). 

Wells  in  Palestine  are  usually  excavated  from 
the  solid  limestone  rock,  sometimes  with  steps  to 
descend  into  them  (Uen.  xxiv.   16;    Burekhardt, 
Syria,  p.  232;   CoL   Ch,   Chivn.   1868,  p.  470). 
1^  brims  are  furnished  with  a  curb  or  low  wall 
of  stone,  bearing  marks  of  high  anttqnity  hi  ths 
furrows  worn  by  the  ropes  used  in  drawing  water 
(Rob.  L  204).     This  curb,  as  wdl  as  the  stone 
cover,  which  is  also  very  usual,  agrees  with  the 
dfrectbns  of  the  Law,  as  exphuned  by  Phik>  and 
Josephus,  namely,  as  a  protection  against  accident 
(Ex.  xxL  83;  Joseph.  AnL  iv.  8,  §  37;  Phik>,  De 
Spec.  Leg.  iii.  27,  ii  824,  ed.  Mangey ;  Maondrril, 
in  E.  Trav.  436).^     It  was  on  a  curb  of  this  sort 
that  our  I^ord  sat  when  He  cou  versed  wiUi  the 
woman  of  Samaria  (John  iv.  6),  and  it  was  this, 
the  usual  stone  cover,  which  the  woman  placed  on 
the  mouth  of  the  well  at  Bahurim  (2  Sam.  xviL 
19),  where  A.  Y.  weakens  the  sense  by  omitting 
the  article.^     Sometimes  the  wells  are  covered 
with  cupolas  ndsed  on  piUan  (Burckbardt,  App-  V. 
p.  666). 

The  usual  methods  for  nusing  water  sie  Uie  fol- 
lowing: (1.)  The  rope  and  bucket,  or  water-skin 
(Gen.  xxiv.  14-20;  John  iv.  11).     When  the  wefl 
is  deep  the  rope  is  either  drawn  over  the  curb  by 
the  man  or  woman,  who  pulls  it  out  to  the  dis- 
tance of  its  full  leogth,  or  by  an  aaa  or  ox  emplored 
in  the  same  way  for  the  same  purpoee.   Somctimei 
a  puUey  or  wheel  is  fixed  over  the  well  to  asnst 
the  work  (Robinson,   i.  204,  iu   248;    Niehobr, 
Descr.  de  fAr.  137,  pi.  16;  CoL  Ch.  Chron.  18W, 
p.  360;  Chardin,  Key.  iv.  98;  Welbted,  TVnr.  L 
280).     (2.)  The  sakiyeh,  or  Persian  wheel    Thn 
oonsists  of  a  vertical  wheel  Ibmished  with  a  set  of 
buckets  or  earthen  Jars,  attached  to  a  cord  passing 
over  the  wheel,  which  descend  empty  and  retam 
full  as  the  wheel  revolves.     On  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  revolves  a  seoond  wheel,  parallel  to  it,  with 
cogs  which  turn  a  third  wheel  set  horixontaUy  at  a 
sufficient  height  fh>m   the   ground  to  aUow  the 
animal  used  in  turning  it  to  pass  under.    One  or 
two  cows  or  bulls  are  yoked  to  a  pole  wMcfa  passes 
through  the  axis  of  this  wheel,  and  aa  they  travel 
round  it  turn  the  whole  machine  (Num.  xxiv.  7; 
Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  163;  Niebuhr,  Toy.  1.  120; 
Col  Ch.  Chron.  1869,  p.  852;  Shaw,  pp.  291, 408). 
(3.)  A  modification  of  the  bst  method,  by  which 
a  man,  sitting  opposite  to  a  wheel  fhrnislMd  with 


ft  •  Bfr.  S.  H.  Palmer,  In  passing  from  Sfaiai  te 
Nakhl,  went  up  the  Wadw  Bifdr,  of  which  he  mjt'. 
(^  Thto  wady  is  so  oaUed  from  the  wells  (Bi^)  wfaia 
exist  near  Its  head,  and  which,  hi  their  fbim  and  om 
lemarkahly  Ulostxate  the  passage  hi  deossto  xnx 
7-9 :  <  TIU  they  roU  the  stone  ftvm  the  weU*»noath 
then  we  water  the  sbesp.*  '^  (QMwf.  Staum.  PaU  & 
Fundy  No.  V.  p.  267.)  ■•  ^* 


«  ^T^?*?'    rki*wtdU-jMia:  estawfa. 


W^ELL  IB  HIM 

boflhita,  lunit  it  by  dmwing  with  hit  hnds  one 
iei  of  ipokoi  prolooged  beyond  its  olreamftraiee, 
ud  poshing;  another  wt  ftvm  him  with  his  fset 
(Nlebuhr,  Foy.  i.  p.  190,  pL  15;  Hobinsco,  ii.  98, 
Ui  99).  (4.)  A  method  very  eommo!i,  both  fai 
anticDt  end  modern  Egypti  is  the  shedoof;  a  liin- 
ple  eontrivanoe  oonsisting  of  a  lever  moving  on  a 
pivot,  which  is  loaded  at  one  end  with  a  lump  of 
elaj  or  aome  other  weight,  and  has  at  the  other  a 
bowlor  boeket.  This  is  let  down  into  the  water, 
and,  wlien  raised,  emptied  into  a  reeeptaele  above 
(Niebohr,  Foy.  i.  120;  Une,  M,  £.  ii.  168;  Wil. 
kioaoo,  A.  E,  L  36,  72,  ii.  4). 

WeOs  are  usually  furnished  with  troughs  of  wood 
or  stame,«  into  which  the  water  is  emptied  ibr  the 
use  of  persons  or  animals  coming  to  the  wells.  In 
modem  times  an  old  stone  sarcophagus  is  often 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  bucket  is  very  com- 
monly of  skin  (Burekhardt,  Stfria^  p.  68;  Robinson, 
i  9(N.,  ii.  91,  315,  iii.  85,  89,  109,  134;  Lord 
Undsay,  Tnv.  pp.  235,  987;  Wilkinson,  A.  £. 
I  e.;  Gen.  ndv.  90;  Ex.  ii  16). 
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Andeat  ^sypCfan  maohlne  for  raising  water,  idantieal 
with  Che  sAo^o^of  the  pvBaent  day.   (WUUnsoo.) 

Unless  maehlnery  is  used,  which  is  commonly 
worked  by  men,  women  are  usually  the  water- 
carriers.  They  carry  home  their  water-Jars  on 
their  heads  (Lindsay,  p.  996).  Great  oontentions 
often  occur  at  the  wells,  and  they  are  often,  among 
Bedouins,  favorite  pboes  Ibr  attadt  by  enemies 
(Ex.  U.  16,  17;  Judg.  ▼.  11;  9  Sam.  xxiii.  15, 16; 
Borekhaidt,  Syria^  p.  68;  Nole$  on  Bed,  i.  228; 
CoL  Ch,  Ckrm,  1859,  p.  478;  Lane,  M.E.  i.  259; 
BoUneon,  iit  158).  H.  W.  P. 

•  WELL  IS  HIM,  Eedns.  xxv.  8,  9  (A.  y.)t 
Khibite  a  curious  remnant  of  the  old  use  of  *<  him  '* 
IS  a  dative,  s  *«  to  him.**  Compare '*  Woe  is  me," 

nd  the  examples  fh>m  Chaucer  ( CanL  Talu^  9,111, 
.6,969)  cited  in  Eastwood  and  Wright's  BibU 
Word  Bock,  p.  694.  A. 

•  WELL  OF  JAOOB.  [Srxchbm,  p. 
1957  f.] 

•  WELIi-SPSINO.    [Fouotain;  Well.] 
WHALE.    As  to  the  iigniileation  tA  the  He- 

■rew  termi  ton  (^ri  or  ^^  and  tannin,  ]^|)iil), 
mrioualy  vendersd  in  the  A.  V.  by  ^^  dragon,'* 


<«  whale,*'  **  serpent,'*  ^*  sea-monster,'*  see  Dkauun. 
It  remains  for  us  in  this  article  to  ccmsider  tlis 
tmnsaetion  rscorded  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  of  that 
prophet  having  been  swallowed  by  some  *»  great 

fish*'  (V*1*T^  3'3r),    which  in  Matt.   xU.  40    is 

called  «^ef,  rendered  in  our  vaskm  by  **  whale." 
Much  criticism  has  been  expended  on  the  Scrip- 
tural account  of  Jonah  being  swallowed  by  a  large 
fish;  it  has  been  variously  understood  as  a  liteni 
transaction,  as  an  entire  fiction  or  an  allegory,  as  a 
poetloai  mythus  or  a  parable.  With  regud  to  the 
remarks  tk  those  writers  who  sround  their  ol)|ee- 
tions  upon  the  demal  ofmiroidt^  it  is  obvious  thai 
this  is  not  the  place  for  discussion;  the  question 
of  Jonah  in  the  fish's  belly  vrill  share  the  same 
fate  as  any  other  miracle  recorded  in  the  (Hd  Tes- 
tament. 

The  reader  will  find  hi  RoeenmiiUer*s  Ptti^poM- 
ena  several  attempts  by  various  writers  to  exphun 
the  Scriptural  nsirative,  none  of  which,  however, 
have  anything  to  recommend  them,  unless  it  be  in 
some  cases  the  ingenuity  of  the  authors,  such  as 
for  instance  that  of  Godfrey  Lees,  who  supposed 
that  the  *«  fish  '*  was  no  animal  at  all,  but  a  ship 
with  the  figure  of  a  fish  painted  on  the  stem,  into 
which  Jonah  was  received  after  he  had  been  cast 
out  of  his  own  vessel!  Equally  curious  is  the  ex- 
planation of  G.  C.  Anton,  who  endeavored  to  solve 
the  difi&cttlty,  by  supposing  that  just  as  the  prophet 
was  thrown  into  the  water,  the  dead  carcase  of 
eome  large  fish  floated  by,  into  the  belly  of  which 
he  contrived  to  get,  and  that  thus  he  was  drifted 
to  the  shore!  The  opinion  of  BoeenmiiUer,  that 
the  whole  account  is  founded  on  the  Piusnician 
foble  of  Hereuks  devoured  by  a  searmonster  sent 
by  Neptune  (Lycophron,  Cauand,  38),  although 
sanctioned  by  (xesenius,  Winer,  Ewald,  and  other 
German  writers,  is  opposed  to  all  sound  principles 
of  Biblical  exegesis.  It  will  be  our  purpose  to 
consider  what  ptMrtion  of  the  occurrence  partakes 
of  a  natural,  and  what  of  a  miraculous  nature. 

In  the  first  place  then,  it  is  necessary  to  observt), 
that  the  Greeek  word  jc^of ,  used  by  St.  ICatthew, 
is  not  restricted  in  its  meaning  to  «  a  whale,"  or 
any  Ceiacwn ;  like  the  I^tin  eele  or  ceA»,  it  may 
denote  any  sea-monster,  either  "  a  whale,'*  or  "a 
shark,"  or  *«  a  seal,"  or  <*  a  tunny  of  enormous 
size  *'  (see  Athen.  p.  808  B,  ed.  Dindorf ;  Od^ 
xU.  97,  iv.  446,  452;  //.  xx.  147).  Although  two 
or  three  species  of  whale  are  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  yet  the  «<  great  fish  **  that  swallowed 
the  prophet,  cannot  properly  be  identified  vrith  any 
Cetacean,  for,  although  the  sperm  whale  {Catodom 
maeroeephalut)  has  a  gullet  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  the  body  of  a  man,  yet  it  can  hardly  to  the 
fish  intended;  as  the  natural  food  of  cetaceans 
consists  of  small  animals,  such  as  medusa  and 


'  nijjir*  ron^nipior:  eanaliSn 


Kor,  again,  can  we  agree  with  Bishop  Jebb  (Sa^ 
cred  LiUraiiwe,  pp.  178,  179),  that  the  ttotKla  of 
the  Greek  Testament  denotes  the  back  portion  of  a 
whale's  mouth,  in  the  carity  of  which  the  prophet 
vras  concealed;  for  the  whole  passage  in  Jonah  is 
clearly  opposed  to  such  an  hiterpretaUon. 

The  only  fish,  then,  capable  of  swallowing  a 
man  would  be  a  huge  specimen  of  the  White  ShariL 
{Carehariaa  mUgarit),  that  dreaded  enemy  of 
sailors,  and  the  most  voracious  of  the  Ikmily  of 
8qunlitf(9.  This  shark,  which  sometim«a  attains 
the  lengtn  of  thirty  feet,  is  quite  able  lo  swnllow  a 
man  wboje.    Some  commentaton  are  skeptienl  oo 
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Ibb  point  It  would,  bomrtr,  l»  nar  to  qqete 
puttgc*  l-TiDi  tbc  writing!  of  anlbon  toil  tnnlkn 
ia  proof  of  thit  Mnertlon :  *a  confloe  oondiM  to 
(WO  or  ihna  dtiwti.  Tfai  ibui  •<  hu  &  kiga 
[oUet,  mod  in  tfaa  bellj  of  It  irs  ■aa»(iiDM  found 
Um  bodia  of  men  hilT  attai,  •omMimM  vilult  and 
t«lirt  ••  {K-iUi,t  Di^,gtd,  ill.  p.  IWj.  Hut  Int 
tba  AbM  FIdcIui  ihould  not  b<  cuiuldaed  raffioieDt 
uitboritj,  we  glre  i  quotation  from  Ur.  Uoueh'i 
mcmt  puUicMiou,  A  Hiilory  of  tit  t'uhta  of  Ikt 
BrilM  JtUuuU.  SpnUog  of  whiM  (huki.  tlila 
■athn',  wbo  Iim  pkid  much  aUeuUon  tr  ^  btUta 
cf  l«h,  itatta  tLit  "  thcj  uiuiU}'  cut  iniadar  uj 
g)^  ef  coruidenbla  du  and  this  inlloir  It; 
bat  if  Ukj  find  B  difficulty  in  doing  thk,  Umt*  ti  no 
haititinn  in  puilug  into  tlie  Momiiob  mo  what  ii 
at  mtoaaooM  bulk ;  ind  (he  formiitloo  of  tha  >wi 
ind  tbniiit  midsr  Ibii  ■  QiUter  uf  but  little  difll- 
tultf.''  Ru}Kb  ■■}•  thu  tfaa  whcJebcdj  of  smu 
in  armor  (Jiiricatiia),  bai  been  found  in  thaitomaoh 
of  a  whiu  (hut :  ud  Ckptain  King,  in  hli  Sumy 
of  Auitnlia,  n}t  h«  bad  caught  ona  which  oould 
have  nallowed  a  man  with  tha  gnateat  eaw. 
Blunianbacb  meiitioni  that  *  whoh  hona  hat  bsMi 
bund  in  a  ihark,  and  Captain  Baail  Hall  report* 
the  taking  of  one  in  which,  Iwaidaa  other  thingt, 
ba  found  tha  whole  akin  of  a  buSUo  which  a  ihoit 
lioiB  before  bad  been  thrown  orerboard  from 
thip  (i.  p.  37).  Dr.  Baird  of  tbe  Britiafa  Uuat 
(C'sciyi.  of  Sat.  Scltaca.  p.  bU),  aa^  that 
the  river  Hooghlj  below  Calcutta,  he  had  aeei 
white  ahark  iw^w  a  buUock'i  bead  and  b( 
entin,  and  he  ipeaki  aleoof  a  abarii'i  mouth  being 
I'  •ufficientlj'  wide  to  recare  the  body  of  a  man." 
Wbenter  tberelbre  the  Tanhiib,  to  which  Jonah'a 
■bip  wai  bound,  waa  liluated,  whether  in  ^u,0T 
in  Ulick,  or  in  Ceylon,  it  ii  Mrtain  OM  tha  ooni- 
mon  white  abark  might  ha?a  bean  Men  on  th( 
niyage.  I'he  C.  nlgniii  li  not  uncommon  in  tht 
Hediterraiieaii ;  it   occnn,   u   ForakU  {Drta-ipt. 

and  ia  omumoa  alM  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 
fi>r  the  nntamf  portion  of  tbe  nttgeaC  Bui  bow 
Jonah  could  hare  been  ewallowed  whole  wiA 
bow  be  coaU  bava  eiialed  Ibc  anj  lima 
aharii'*  bell;.  It  li  Impouibla  to  eipkla  by  umplf 
uitnral  cauaes.  Certamlj  tbe  preeemtkn  of 
Jonah  In  a  Bih't  bellj  ia  not  more  remaiiable 
tbMi  that  of  ibe  three  children  in  the  midat 
ef  Nebuchadnamr'i  "  homing  fierj  fkunaoa." 
[JosAH,  Amer.  ed.] 

Nalunliila  ban  recorded  that  ibarki  bam  the 
Dabit  of  throwing  up  again  wbola  and  allra  the 
peer  tbej  lux  »™^  (»e  Coiiofa'a  HUL  ^  Fitlttt, 
1.  p.  33).  "1  have  heard,"  nyi  1£i.  Darwin, 
trom  Ur.  Allen  of  Form,  that  ba  bia  frequanUy 
Iwnd  a  diodoii  Boating  aliva  and  dittended  in  the 
Monuih  of  a  ahark;  and  that  on  eereral  oooa- 
UODI  he  haa  known  It  eat  ita  waj  out,  not  onlj 
Ihroagh  the  coata  of  the  itotnach,  hut  thmugfa  the 
ridea  of  the  mcsuler  which  baa  ben  Ihun  killed." 
W.  H. 
WHEAT.  The  writ-known  Taluable  aeml, 
follinled  tma  tha  earliart  timea,  and  frequent]; 
nientianed  In  tbe  Blhle.  Id  the  A.  T.  the  Heb. 
worda  bar  O^  or  ~)f ),  digim  C\yVl,  T^6th 
(nSO'n],  ue  ooeadonaUj  tnaabted  "wbeat: 
kot  Ihse  U  no  doubt  that  tbe  proper  nUM  of  thia 
»r(al,a*  diatlngulahed  from  "bariey,"  "  ipeh,' 
ate.,  It  Aiaik  (nan  :  Cbild.  I'tsan,  eUnth]. 


Ai  (a  Oh  Ibrnwr  Bricew  ttrma,  ne  nndci  C 
Ilia  Srrt  mention  of  wheat  oeeuri  in  0«n.  in 
Jaaob'a  icjaaro  wHfa  l^ha 

Jeet  irf  the  origin  of  wbeat,  and  Ibe  quotion  ap| 
to  be  BtUl  BDdedded.  It  ia  aid  that  tbe  TWi 
n^gitrt  hta  bean  fbond  wild  in  kkd*  pot 
{*enia  and  SUxcia,  ^iparentlj  ranioeBd  troo 
'  '      «DfcoltiTatiau(£'ii7fieih  C>cicp.art.>' 

').  Again,  Arim  tbe  exparimenta 
Fahre  of  Agda  It  wnld  mmn  that  U 
nrlettaa  of  cuUliated  what  an  iiia<  , 

rjltliipa  atata  {Jomnutl  f 


eating  paper  b;  the  late  ProT.  Henftey  ia  No.  ilL 
of  the  Joumnl  quotad  abonj.  Bftjpt  in  ancient 
timci  wa*  eilafaratad  for  the  growth  of  ita  wheat ; 
tbe  beat  qualilf,  aooardlng  to  PUof  (ffaL   BiiL 


bearded,  and  the  b»m  Tarietiea,  8i 
writ«  lA^K.  EggpL  ii.  39,  ed.  1SM1,  "ciiBted 
In  andant  aa  In  modem  Umaa,  among  which  Qiaj 
be  mentioned  the  eem-and  qnaUtj  dosUad  in 
Ph*r»h'i  dream  "  (Gan.  lU.  91).  'ndabtheeo- 
oaDad  mununj-iriMat,  which,  it  haa  been  nU,  haa 
genntnaled  after  the  kpee  oif  Ibonaaada  of  jaan. 
bat  H  ia  now  known  that  tha  whole  thing  wta  a 
fhwd.  Babylonia  waa  abo  noUd  fie  the  audBenee 
of  Ita  wbai  and  other  oertala.    "  Id  gndo,"  anya 
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Bflwiotiit  (i.  193),  M  it  will  yield  eonimoaly  two 
hundrad  fold,  aad  st  iti  greatest  producUon  as 
mach  as  three  hundred  fold.  The  blades  of  the 
vhe»t  and  boitey  plants  are  often  four  fiiij^ers 
bniad.*'  Bat  this  is  a  great  exsgi^eration.  (See 
ilio  Tbeophrastus,  £^ist  PhnL  viii.  7.)  Modem 
vriters,  as  Cbesney  and  Rich,  bear  teittiinony  to 
the  great  fertility  of  Mesopotamia.  Syria  and 
Pale^ie  produced  wheat  of  fine  quality  and  in 
large  quantities  (Ps.  cxlvii.  14,  Uxzi.  16,  etc.)* 
Tha«  appear  to  be  two  or  three  kinds  of  wheat  at 
present  grown  in  Palestine,  the  Triilcum  vidynrt 
(var.  A^/TUim),  the  T.  ipeUa  [see  RyeJ,  and 
another  variety  of  bearded  wheat  which  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Egyptian  kind,  the  T.  conipot- 
•tem.  In  the  parable  (^  the  sower  our  Tiord  alludes 
to  grains  of  wbeat  whieh  in  good  ground  produce  a 
hundred  fold  (3Iatt.  xiii.  8).  "  The  return  of  a 
hundred  for  one,**  says  Trench,  **  is  not  uubearil 
at  in  the  East,  though  always  mentioned  as  some- 
thing extraordinary.**  i^borde  says,  ^^  There  is  to 
be  found  at  Kerak  a  species  of  hundred  wheat  which 
justifies  the  text  of  the  Bible  against  the  charges 
of  exaggeration  of  which  it  has  been  the  object." 
The  common  TrUicum  vulgare  will  sometimes 
produce  one  hundred  grains  in  the  ear.  >yheat  is 
reaped  towards  the  end  of  April,  in  May,  and  in 
June,  according  to  the  diflferences  of  soil  and  posi- 
tion; it  was  sown  either  broadcast,  and  then 
ploaghed  in  or  trampled  in  by  cattle  (Is.  xxxil.  20), 
or  in  rows,  if  we  rightly  understand  Is.  xxviii.  35, 
which  seems  to  imply  that  the  seeds  were  planted 
apart  in  ofder  to  insure  larger  and  fuller  ears. 
The  wheat  wv  put  into  the  ground  in  the  winter, 
and  some  time  after  the  barley;  in  the  Egyptian 
plague  of  hail,  consequmtly,  the  barley  suffered, 
but  the  wheat  had  not  appeared,  and  so  escaped 
ti^ury.  Wheat  was  ground  into  flour;  the  finest 
qualities  were  expresMd  by  the  term  **fat  of  kid- 
neys of  wheat,**  H^n  nV^S  3^n  (Dent, 
xnii.  14).  Unripe  ears  an  sometimes  cut  off  from 
the  stalks,  roasted  in  an  oven,  mashed  and  boUed, 
and  eaten  by  the  modem  Egyptians  (Sonnini, 
Trnv.).  Roeenmiiller  (Botaiiy  of  the  BibU,  p. 
80),  with  good  reason,  ooqieetures  that  this  dish, 
wfajioh  the  Arabs  eall  Fwik^  is  the  same  as  the 

gtru  carmd  ( vp'^J  ^|)  ^  ^^'  "•  1*  *»^ 

8  K.  iv.  49.  The  Ueb.  woid  KdU  O^i?,  Lev.  il. 
4)  denolea,  it  is  probable,  roatUd  cars  of  oom, 
mi    used   as   food  hi  the  East.    An  **ear  of 

som  '*  was  called  Shibb6Uth  (nbsiK^),  the  word 
whieh  betrayed  the  Ephraimites  (Judg.  xii.  1,  6), 
who  wen  unable  to  give  the  sound  of  si^  The  cu- 
rioos  egprnssinn  in  Prov.  zxvii.  3d,  "  though  thou 
shonldest  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  aoMng  wheat 
with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  hii  foolishness  depart 
from  him,**  appears  to  point  to  the  custom  of  mix- 
ing the  grains  of  inferior  cereals  with  wheat;  the 
meaning  will  then  be,  ^  L«t  a  fool  be  ever  so  much 
in  the  company  of  wise  men,  yet  he  will  continue 
a  fooL**  Maorer  {CommtmL  1.  o.)  simply  exphUns 
the  passage  thus:  *•  Quomodocunque  traotaveria 
itoltam  non  patietur  se  emendari."  [Compare 
utielsi  CoRx;  Aorioultuba    Bablbt.J 

W.  H. 

•  WHEEL.     [Cart;  Lavkr;  Wbll.] 

•  WHEN  AS,  Matt  i.  18  (A.  V.),  is  simply 
K  ^  when,**  as  often  in  old  English  writers.     A. 

•WHIP.    [Cord;  Goad;  Sr*'>nBQi2io.J 
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*  WHIBLPOOL,  as  the  luaigioal  rendering 
of  **  leviathan  **  in  Job  xU.  1,  is  not  used  in  its  pres- 
ent sense,  but  denotes  a  kind  of  whale.  See  the  quo- 
tations from  Holland's  Pliny,  xi.  37,  ix.  3, 4,  in  East- 
wood Olid  \Vright*s  BibU  Word-Book,  p.  830.  A. 

WHIRLWIND  (n^nO;  rnyp).  The 
Hebrew  terms  tiiph&h  and  S6*(!rdA  ootn'ey  the 
notion  of  a  violent  wind  or  hurricane,  the  former  be- 
cause such  a  wind  »wetp»  away  every  ot(ject  it  en* 
counters,  the  bitter  because  the  objects  so  swap 
away  are  Umed  nbout  and  agitated.  In  addition  ta 
this,  Gesenius  gives  a  similar  sense  to  gnigal^^  in 
Pb.  hcxrii.  18  (A.  v.  «» heaven  '*)  an<f  Ex.  x.  18 
(A.  v.  "wheel**).  Generally,  however,  this  laat 
term  expresses  one  of  the  e^ts  of  such  a  storm 
in  rolling  along  chaff,  stubble,  or  such  light  artielsi 
( Thes.  p.  288).  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  tha 
above  terms  express  the  specific  notion  of  a  whirl' 
wind,  i.  e.  a  gale  moving  violently  round  on  its  own 
axis  —  and  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  use  of  the 
word  in  the  A.  V.  of  2  K.  ii.  11.  The  most  vio- 
lent winds  in  Palestine  come  from  the  east;  and  the 
passage  in  Job  xxxvii.  9,  which  in  the  A.  V.  reads, 
^*  Out  of  the  south  oometh  the  whiriwind,**  should 
rather  be  rendered,  **Out  of  his  chamber,**  etc. 
The  whirlwind  is  frequently  used  as  a  metaphor  of 
violent  and  sweeping  destruction.  Cyrus's  invasion 
of  Babylonia  is  compared  to  a  southerly  gale  coming 
out  of  the  wilderness  of  Arabia  (Is.  xxi.  1 ;  oomp. 
Knobel,  in  foe.),  the  efibets  of  which  are  most  prej- 
udicial in  that  oountiy.  Similar  allusions  occur 
in  Ps.  Iviii.  9;  Ptov.  i.  87,  x.  85;  Is.  xl.  24;  Dan. 
xi.  40.  \y.  L.  B. 

•  WHITE.    [Colors,  1.] 

•  WHITE  BTONE.     [Stowes,  8.] 

*  WHOT  (Deut  ix.  19),  appears  in  the  edition 
of  1611,  subsequently  changed  to  '^  hot.**        H. 

WIDOW  (n^P^M:   xhpa'  vidua).    Under 

the  Mosaic  dispensation  no  legal  provision  was  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  widows.  They  were  left  de- 
pendent partly  on  the  afibction  of  rektions,  more 
especially  of  the  eldest  son,  whose  birthright,  or 
extra  share  of  the  property,  imposed  such  a  duty 
upon  him,  and  partly  on  the  pririleges  accorded  to 
other  distressed  cbsses,  such  as  a  participation  in 
the  triennial  third  tithe  (Deut  ziv.  29,  xxvi.  19). 
in  leasuig  (Deut.  zxiv.  19-31),  and  in  religious 
feasts  (Deut.  xvi.  11,  14).  In  the  spirit  of  these 
reguhUions  a  portion  of  the  spoil  taken  in  war  was 
assigned  to  them  (2  Mace.  viii.  28,  30).  A  spedal 
prohibition  was  laid  against  taking  a  w{dow*8  gar- 
ments in  pledge  (Deut.  xxi  v.  17),  and  this  was 
practically  extended  to  other  necessaries  (Job  xxiv. 
3).  In  addition  to  these  specific  regulations,  the 
widow  was  oommended  to  the  care  of  the  commu- 
nity (Ex.xxii.  22;  Deut.  xxvii.  19;  Is.  I.  17;  Jer. 
vii.  6,  xxii.  8;  Zeeh.  vii.  10),  and  any  neglect  or 
oppression  was  strongly  reprobated  (Job  xxU.  9, 
xxiv.  81;  Ps.  xdv.  6;  Is.  x.  2;  Ex.  xxii.  7;  MaL 
Hi.  5;  Eoclus.  xxxv.  14,  16;  Bar.  vi.  38  [or  Epist. 
of  Jer.  88];  Matt,  xxiii.  14).  In  times  of  danger 
widows  were  permitted  to  deposit  their  property  in 
the  treasury  of  the  Tempte  (2  Mace.  Ui.  10). 
With  regard  to  the  remarriage  of  widows,  the  only 
restriction  Imposed  by  the  Mosaic  htw  had  referenet 
to  the  eontingenoy  of  one  being  left  diildless,  is 
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which  cue  the  brother  of  the  daoeued  hmband  had 
a  right  to  marry  the  widow  (Deut.  xxy.  6, 6 ;  Blatt. 
xxii.  23-30).  [Marriage.]  The  high-priett  waa 
prohibited  from  nuurying  a  widow,  aiid  in  the  ideal 
polity  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  the  prohibition  ii  es- 
lended  to  the  ordinary  prieita  (Ei.  zliv.  92). 

In  the  Apostolic  Chureh  the  widowa  were  nis- 
tained  at  the  public  expenae,  the  relief  b^ng  daily 
administered  in  Iciiid,  under  the  auperintendmioe  <^ 
otBcera  appointed  for  thia  special  purpose  (Acts  vi. 
1-6).  Particular  directions  are  given  by  St.  Paul  as 
Id  the  class  of  perMMis  entitled  to  such  public  main- 
leoance  (1  Tim.  y.  3*16).     He  would  confine  it  to 
the  *'  widow  indeed  **  (^  6pTwt  x^^)*  whom  he 
defines  to  be  one  who  is  left  aloue  in  the  world 
{^•fMJ0vwix4rn)t  without  any  reUtions  or  Christian 
friends  responsible  for  her  support  (vr.  8-6,  16). 
Poverty  combined  with  friendlessness  thus  formed 
the  main  criterion  of  eligibility  for  public  support ; 
out  at  the  same  time  the  character  of  the  widow  — 
her  piety  and  trustfulness  —  was  to  be  taken  into 
account  (ver.  6).     Out  of  the  body  of  such  widows 
a  oertafia   number  were  to  be  enrolled  (iraraAc 
y4<r9m\  A.  V.   <*tsJcen   into  the  number"),  the 
qualificatious  for  such  enrollment  being  (1)  that 
they  were  not  under  sixty  yean  of  age;  (2)  that 
they  had  been  *•  the  wife  of  one  man,"  probably 
mesoiug  fmt  cn<»  marritd;  and  (3)  that  they  had 
fed  useful  and  charitabfe  lives  (vv.  9,  10).    The  ob- 
ject of  the  enroUment  is  by  no  means  obvious.    If 
we  were  to  form  our  opinion  solely  on  the  qualifi- 
cations above  expressed,  we  should  conclude  that 
the  enrolled  widows  formed  an  ecclesiastical  order, 
having  duties  identical  with  or  analogous  to  those 
of  the  deaconesses  of  the  eariy  Church.     For  why, 
if  the  object  were  cf  an  eleemosynary  character, 
should  the  younger  or  twioe^married  widows  be  ex- 
cluded?    The  weight  of  modem  criticism  is  un- 
doubtedly in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  enrolled 
widows  held  such  an  official  poaition  in  the  Churoh 
(Alford,  De  Wette,  Lange,  etc,  in  1  Tim.  v.  9, 10). 
But  we  can  perceive  no  ground  for  isolating  the  pas- 
sage relating  to  the  enrolled  widows  from  the  con- 
text, or  for  distinguishing  these  fkom  the  **  widows 
indeed  "  referred  to  in  the  preceding  and  succeed- 
ing verses.     If  the  passage  be  read  as  a  whole,  then 
the  impression  derived  firom  it  will  be  that  the  en- 
rollment was  for  an  eleemosynary  purpose,  luid  that 
the  main  condition  of  enroUment  was,  as  before, 
poferty.     The  very  argument  which  has  been  ad- 
duced in  &vor  of  the  opposite  view,  in   reality 
equally  ftvors  this  one;  for  why  should  unmarried 
sr  young  women  be  excluded  bum  an  ecclesiastical 
.»rder?     The  practice  of  the  eariy  Churoh  proves 
,hat  they  were  not  excluded.     I'he  author  of  the 
ApoUoUcal  ComtUuUom  lays  down  the  rufe  that 
vii^gbis  should  be  generally,  and  widows  only  excep* 
ionally,  appointed  to  the  office  of  deaconess  (vi. 
17,  §  4);  and  though  the  directions  given  to  Hm- 
3thy  were  firequenUy  tsJcen  as  a  mo<&l  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  deaconesses,  yet  there  was  great  di- 
versity of  practice  in  this  respect  (Bingham's  AtiL  ii. 
22,  §§  2-5).     On  the  other  hand,  the  restrictions 
eontained  in  the  Apostohc  dirsctions  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  eleemosynary  view,  if  we  assume, 
as  is  very  possible,  that  the  enrolled  widows  formed 
t  pei^manent  charge  on  the  public  funds,  and  en- 
joyed certain  privil^es  by  reason  of  their  long  pre- 
rious  services,    while    the    remainder,  who  were 
younger,  and  might  very  posdbly  remarry,  would 
be  regarded  in  the  light  <rf  temporary  and  casual 
fseipients.     But  while  we  thiu  btflleve  that  the 
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primary  o1^}eot  of  the  enroUment  was  simply  to  en- 
ibroe  a  more  methodical  administration  of  tbt 
Church  funds,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
order  of  widows  would  obtain  a  quaa-offidal  posi- 
tion in  the  Church  Having  alrau)  j  served  a  vol- 
untary diaoonate,  and  having  exhibited  thdr  idf- 
control  by  refhdniiig  fVt>m  a  second  marriage,  they 
would  naturally  be  looked  up  to  as  models  of  piety 
to  their  sex,  and  would  bdong  to  the  daas  whenes 
deaconesses  would  be  chiefly  drawn.  Hecce  we 
find  the  term  ^  widow "  (x^pa)  i>^  ^7  c^? 
writers  in  an  extended  sense,  to  signify  the  wloptiob 
of  the  conditions  by  which  widows,  enrolled  ai 
such,  were  bound  for  the  future.  Thus  (gnatiui 
speaks  of  '*  vii^ns  who  were  called  widows  **  {wait 
B4vovt  rif  \9yofi4vwt  xhp^u'^  ^P-  ^  Smyn. 
18);  and  Tertuilian  records  the  case  of  a  vii^in 
who  was  pbu^  on  the  roll  of  widows  (in  ruhi.ttu) 
while  yet  under  twenty  years  of  age  (De  VtL  Mry. 
9).  It  is  a  ftirther  question  in  what  respect  theie 
\irgins  were  called  **  widows."  The  annotatioui 
on  Ignatius  regard  the  term  as  strictly  equivalent 
to  ^* deaconess"  (Patrei  Apos.  ii.  441,  ed.  Jacob- 
son),  but  there  is  evidently  another  sense  in  which 
it  may  be  used,  namely,  as  betokening  ctl^ctf^  and 
such  we  believe  to  have  been  its  meaning,  inasmiicb 

as  the  abstract  term  X9pc^>  ^*  ^'^^  '°  ^  '^'^  ^ 
continence,  or  wunan'ied  tlnU,  in  the  ApoitvUcM 
Con^itutiont  (wap$4¥OS  fi^  ^4povaa  t^¥  tw  rti- 

2).  We  are  not  therefore  disposed  to  identify  the 
widows  of  the  Bible  either  with  the  deaconesses  or 
with  the  irpc<r/3i^i8<s  of  the  early  Church,  fruon 
each  of  which  classes  they  are  distinguished  m  the 
woric  Ust  quoted  (ii.  57,  §8,viii.  13,  §  4).  The 
order  of  widows  (rh  xiy*^^^)  ^sted  as  a  separate 
institution,  contemporaneou^y  with  these  offices, 
apparently  for  the  same  eleemosynary  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  instituted  (  Om$L  Apot,  ill 
1,  §  1,  iv.  6,  §  1).  W.  L.  B. 

WIFB.    [Divorce;  Marbiaob.] 

WILD  BEASTS.    [Bsastb.] 

*  WILDERNESS  OF  SIN.     [Sn,  Wiir 

DKRMBM  OF.] 

WILDERNESS  OF  THE  WANDBB- 
INO.     The  historical  magnitude  of  the  Exodus  as 
an  O'ent,  including  in  that  name  not  only  the  exit 
from  li^ypt,  but  tiie  paas^e  of  the  sea  sad  desert^ 
and  the  entry  into  Omaan,  and  the  strange  seeociy 
in  which  it  was  enacted,  no  less  than  the  mineolov 
ageney  sustained  throughout  forty  yean,  has  gi^eti 
to  this  k>cality  an  interest  whkh  is  heightened,  if 
posaible,  by  the  constant  retroapeet  taken  by  the 
gnat  Teacher  of  the  New  Testament  nd  his  Apos- 
tles, of  this  portion  of  the  histocy  of  the  race  of 
Israel,  as  full  of  spiritual  lessons  neoeaury  fhr  tbt 
Christian  Churoh  throughout  all  4gea.     Hence  this 
region,  which  physically  is,  and  haa  probably  been 
for  three  thousand  years  or  more,  little  ebe  thai/  s 
barren  waste,  has  derived  a  moral  grandeur  and  ob- 
tained a  reverential  homage  which  haa  spread  with 
the  diffiision  &[  Christianity.     Indeed,  to  Christisa 
Jew,  and  Moslem  it  is  alike  holy  ground-    The 
mystery  which  hangs  over  by  for  the  greater  nom* 
ber  of  localities,  assigned  to  events  even  of  fint-n^ 
magnitude,  rather  inflames  than  allays  the  csg<^ 
ness  for  identification;  and  the  result  hss  beca  i 
ktrger  array  of  tourists  than  has  probably  sverfoie' 
trated  any  other  country  of  equal  difficulty.  Boivk- 
hardt,    Kiebuhr,    Seetxen,  Labovde  and   Unv^ 
Uu4i[x:)l,  lUumer,  Kusaegger,   Lepriua,  Bomikfl 
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^^aitfd,  Faakcri^y,  and  Wm  MutlnflaD,  mn  oon- 
ipfenoni  unonggt  thoM  who  hftve  oontributed  dooe 
Um  elotB  of  the  laal  eentary  to  deepen,  to  fiTify, 
end  to  eorreet  our  impreeilons,  beaidei  the  earlier 
mrfci  of  Hoooon}i  in  the  17th  century,  and  Has- 
itl({uift  and  Pooocke  In  the  18th;  iHiilat  Wilson, 
Stmrt,  Bartlett,  Bonar,  Olin,  Bertou,  Robinaon, 
and  Stanlej  hate  added  a  rich  detail  of  illuatraUou, 
raacfalag  to  the  pment  day.  And  thua  it  is  at 
length  **poettble  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
eoontry  lladf  to  hiy  down,  not  indeed  the  actual 
route  of  the  laraelitea  in  ereiy  stage,  but  in  almost 
all  eases  the  main  alternatives  tetween  which  we 
must  choose,  and  in  some  cases  the  very  spots 
themselves.*'  Tet  with  all  the  material  which  now 
lies  at  the  di^Kwd  of  the  topographical  critic,  there 
is  often  a  real  poverty  of  evidence  where  there  leemi 
to  be  an  abundance;  and  the  single  lines  of  Infor- 
mation  do  not  weave  up  into  a  fiibric  of  dear  knowl- 
edge. **  Hitherto  no  one  traveller  has  traversed 
more  than  one,  or  at  most  two  routes  of  the  Desert, 
and  thus  the  detenmiiation  of  these  questions  has 
been  obscured ;  first,  by  the  tendency  of  every  one 
to  make  the  Isnielites  foUow  his  own  track ;  and 
secondly,  by  his  inability  to  institute  a  just  com- 
parison between  the  fiieiliUes  or  difficulUes  which 
attend  the  routes  which  he  has  not  seen.  This  ob- 
scurity will  always  exist  till  some  competent  travdkr 
has  eicptored  the  whole  Peninsula.  When  this  has 
been  fiiiriy  done,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  some  of 
the  most  important  topographical  questions  now  at 
issue  will  be  set  at  rest "  (Stanley,  8.  f  P.  83). 

I.  The  nnoertidnties  commence  horn  the  very 
itarttng-point  of  the  route  of  the  Wandering.  It 
is  imfmsible  to  fix  the  point  at  which  in  "the 
wildemeas  of  Etham  "  (Num.  xxxiii.  6,  7)  Israel, 
now  a  nation  of  freemen,  emerged  flfom  tliat  sea 
into  which  they  had  passed  as  a  nation  of  slaves. 
But,  slippery  as  is  the  physical  ground  for  any  fix- 
ture of  the  miracle  to  a  particular  spot,  we  may 
yet  admire  the  grandeur  and  vigor  of  the  image 
of  baptism  which  CHiristiauity  has  appropriated 
from  those  waters.  There  their  freedom  was  won ; 
'•  not  of  themselves,  it  was  the  gift  of  God,"  whose 
presence  visibly  preceded;  and  therefore  St.  Paul 
saya,  **  they  were  baptized  in  the  ehwd,"  and  not 
only  » in  the  sea.'*  The  fact  that  from  *•  Etham 
in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,"  thdr  path  struck 
across  the  sea  (£e.  ilii.  90),  and  from  the  sea  into 
the  same  wilderness  of  Etham,  seems  to  indicate 
the  upper  end  of  the  fiirtbest  tongue  of  the  Gulf 
ef  Sues  as  the  point  of  crossing,  for  here,  as  is 
probable,  rather  than  lower  down  the  same,  the 
ilstriet  on  either  side  would  for  a  short  distance 
m  both  shores  have  the  same  name.  There  seems 
.usson  also  to  think  that  this  gulf  had  then,  as 
slso  at  £sk>n-Geber  [Euoh-oxbxb],  a  ftirthsr  e»- 
tensiou  northward  than  at  present,  owing  to  the 
land  having  upheaved  its  level    This  action  seemt 


•  8es  a  pamphlet  by  Charles  T.  Bdte,  Ph.  D.,  "  A 
Hm  Words  with  Bishop  Colenso,^'  pp.  4,  6. 

fr  Oempars  Che  use  of  the  same  word,  of  a  mnltt- 
lode  of  men  or  oattie  (in  Joel  1.  18),  to  express  h 
v«p^  ctvoA,  without  rsfbrenoe  to  egross  or  direotimi 
.    conrM,  merely  for  want  of  food. 

e  Jueephns  {Ant.  ii.  15,  f  8)  speaks  of  the  obstroo- 
tlon  of  precipitous  and  impassable  mountalnSj  but 
when  we  consider  his  extravagant  language  o'  filxe 
hiighr  of  the  bnUdingi  of  the  Temple,  it  Is  Ukei*'  that 
mneh  more,  when  speaking  in  general  terns  of  a  spot 
so  distant,  soeh  expreeilons  may  be  set  down  as  slm- 
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to  have  been  from  eariy  times  the  predominant  one, 
and  traces  of  it  have  recently  been  observed.'  Thua 
it  is  probable,  as  a  result  of  the  same  agency,  that 
the  sea  was  even  then  shaUow,  and  the  Budd«vi 
action  of  a  tidal  sea  In  the  cuLde^tac  of  a  narrow 
and  shallow  gulf  is  well  known.  Our  own  Solway 
Filth  is  a  fiiimiliar  example  of  the  rise  and  rush  of 
water,  surprisfaig,  at  times,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  the  Mtion  of  a  strong  wind,  even  thosi 
habitually  cogninnt  of  its  power.  Similariy  by 
merely  venturing,  it  seems,  below  high-water  mark 
our  own  King  J<^n  lost  hk  baggage,  regalia,  an^ 
treasures  in  £e  estuary  of  The  Wadi.     Pharaoh't 

exdamation,  ^*  they  are  entangled  (D*^p^)^  in  ths 

land,"  merely  expresses  the  perplexity  in  which 
such  a  multitude,  having,  from  whatever  cause,  ou 
way  of  escape,  would  find  themselves.  **  The  wil 
derness  hath  shut  them  in,"  refers  merely,  it  u 
probable,  to  his  security  in  the  belief  that,  having 
reached  the  flat  of  the  waste,  they  were  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  a  chariot  force,  like  his,  and  rather 
excludes  than  implies  the  notion  of  mountains.' 
The  direction  of  the  wind  is  ''east"  in  the  He- 
brew (D^liJ  rmj),  but  in  the  LXX.  "  south  ^ 

{vAt^X  in  Ex.  xiir.  21.  On  a  local  question  the 
probable  authority  of  the  latter,  executed  in  Egypt 
near  the  spot,  is  somewhat  enhanced  aliove  its  ordi- 
nary value.  The  furthest  ton^ie  of  the  gulf,  now 
supposed  dry,  narrows  to  a  strait  some  way  below, 
i.  e.  south  of  its  northern  extremity,  as  given  in 
Laborde's  map  {Commeninrjf  on  ExocL)  and  then 
widens  again.<'  In  such  a  narrow  pass  the  action 
of  the  vratcr  would  be  strongest  when ,"  the  sea 
returned,"  and  here  a  wind  anywhere  between  E. 
and  S.  S.  E.,  to  Judge  from  that  map,  would  pro- 
duce nearly  the  same  eflbct;  only  the  more  neu*ly 
due  E.  the  more  it  would  meet  the  sea  at  right 
angles.'  The  probability  is  certainly  that  Pharaoh, 
seeiug  his  bondmen,  now  aO  but  within  his  ehitch, 
yet  eecaping  fivm  it,  would  in  tlie  darkness  of 
night,  espedally  as  he  had  spurned  calmer  comi- 
sels  and  remonstrances  before,  pursue  with  head- 
kmg  rashnsss,  even  although,  to  a  sober  Judgment 
guided  by  experience,  the  risk  was  plain.  There 
is  a  resemblance  in  the  names  Migdol  and  the 
**  ancient  *Magdolum,*  twelve  miles  S.  of  Pelu- 
sium,  and  imdoubtedly  described  as  *  Migdol '  by 
Jenmiah  and  Ezekiel"  (Jer.  xliv.  1,  xlvi.  14;  £a. 
xxix.  10,  XXX.  6;  8.  ^  P.  p.  37),  also  between  the 
same  and  the  modem  MiUctaln^  (*a  gentle  slope 
through  the  hills"  towards  Sues;  and  Pi-Hahiroth 
perhaps  is  'u^'HUL  The  '*  wilderness  of  Etham  " 
probably  lay  on  rither  side  a4|aoent  to  the  now 
dry  trough  of  the  northern  end  of  the  gulf.  Dr* 
Stewart  (rent  one/  Kkan,  p.  64)  thinks  the  name 
Etham  traceable  hi  the  W<uiy  Aktki,  oo  the  Ara- 
bian shore,  but  this  and  the  preceding  *Ajriid  are 

d  Dr.  Stanley  (5.  ^  P.  p.  86)  thinks  that  this  sup- 
posed extension  ^  depends  on  arguments  whioh  have 
not  yet  been  thoroughly  explored.'* 

•  If  the  wind  were  direct  8.  it  would  at  some  points 
Ikvor  the  notion  that  ^  the  passage  was  not  a  transit 
bnt  a  short  eireult,  retnmlDg  again  to  the  %yptlan 
shore,  and  then  pursuing  their  way  round  the  bead 
of  tho  gulf,*'  an  explanation  ikvored  "  by  earlier  Chris* 
tian  eommentators,  and  by  almost  all  the  Babblaloal 
writers"  (S.  ^  P.  p.  86).  The  landing-plaes  woold 
on  this  view  be  eonsldenbly  north  of  tbs  potat  of 
entering  the  sea. 
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of  donblftil  identitj.  Tiie  probability  leems  im 
the  whoie  to  &?or  the  notioo  that  the  croeaing  lay 
lo  the  K.  of  the  JtUd  'Atdlsahj  which  lice  oo  the 
Egyptian  aide  S.  of  Sues,  and  therefore  neither 
the  'AffUn  Afiua,»  nor,  much  kaa,  the  Hutnmdm 
PhitravM,  further  down  on  the  eaetem  thore  — 
each  of  which  places,  as  well  ae  aeveral  otiiere, 
ehunu  in  local  legend  to  be  the  epot  of  landing  -~ 
will  suit.  Still,  these  placet,  or  either  of  them, 
BMiy  be  the  r^on  where  «*  Israel  saw  the  Egyptians 
dead  upon  the  sea-«hore"  (Ex.  ziv.  30).  The 
crossing  place  from  the  Egyptian  Wady  Tawdj'ik 
to  the  *Aff^  M^aa  has  been  supported,  however, 
by  Wilson,  Olin,  Dr.  Stewart  {TeiU  and  Khan,  p. 
56),  and  others.  The  notion  of  MUktaln  being 
Migdol  will  best  suit  the  previous  view  of  the  more 
northerly  passage.  The  « wilderness  of  Shnr," 
into  which  the  Israelites  **went  out**  from  the 
Bed  Sea,  appeara  to  be  the  eastern  and  aoutheastem 
continuation  of  that  of  Etham,  for  both  in  Ex.  zv. 
22,  and  in  Num.  zzxiii.  8,  they  are  recorded  to 
have  ^  gone  three  days  in  the  wildemess,"  indicated 
respectively  m  the  two  passages  as  that  of  Shur 
and  that  of  Etham.  From  the  expression  in  Ex. 
xiii.  20,  u  Etham,  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,"  the 
habitable  region  would  seem  to  have  ended  at  that 
place.  Josephus  {AnL  vt  7,  §  3)  seems  to  identify 
Peluaium  with  Shur  (eomp.  1  &un.  xv.  7);  but 
probably  he  merely  uses  the  former  term  in  an 
approximate  sense,  as  a  land-mark  well  known  to 
his  readers;  since  Shur  is  described  as  "over 
against,  or  before  Egypt  **  (Gen.  xxv.  18),  being 
perhaps  the  same  aa  Sihor,  similarly  spoken  of  in 
Josh.  xiii.  3;  Jer.  it  18.  When  so  described,  we 
may  understand  "  Egypt  '*  to  be  taken  in  a  strict 
sense  as  excluding  Goshen  and  the  Arabian  nome. 
[GosHEM.]  Shur  "  before  Egypt,*'  whatever  the 
name  may  have  meant,  must  prolMibly  be  viewed 
as  lying  eastward  of  a  line  drawn  from  Suez  to 
Pdusium;  and  the  wilderness  named  from  it  or 
ftom  Etham,  extended  three  days*  jouniey  (for  the 
Israelites)  from  the  heed  of  the  gulf,  if  not  more. 
It  is  evident  that,  viewed  from  ^ypt,  the  wilder- 
ness might  easily  take  its  name  from  the  kst  out- 
post of  the  habitable  region,  whether  town  or 
village,  whereas  in  other  aspecU  it  might  have  a 
name  of  its  own,  from  some  land-mark  lying  in  it. 
Thus  the  Egyptians  may  have  known  it  as  con- 
nected with  Etham,  and  the  desert  iuhabitanU  as 
befonging  to  Shur;  while  from  his  residence  in 
Egypt  and  sojourn  with  Jethro,  both  names  may 
lave  been  fiuniliar  to  Moses.    However  this  may 


a  A  warm  spring,  ths  temperatare  of  which  is  given 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  (Stfun,  th*  Hedjaz  and  Soudam^p.  14) 
M  Iwlng  88^  fahrsobelt.  "  Bobhison  found  the  water 
h&f  salt,  and  yieldiog  a  hard  deposit,  yet  the  Arabs 
eaUed  these  springs  *  sweet :  *  there  srs  stvnal  of 
them  "  (Seetsen,  ito'«m,  lU.  pt  iU.  481)  The  Hum- 
m&m  (^  warm  baths  '*)  PharaHin  are  shnilar  springs, 
tying  a  little  W.  of  8.  from  Wady  Useit^  on  the  coant 
eloee  to  whose  edge  rises  the  precipltons  J^bel  Hum' 
ivi&fn,  so  called  from  them,  and  here  intercepting  the 
path  along  the  shore.  The  Rev.  B.  S.  Tyrwhitt,  who 
Bude  the  desert  Journey  In  Febmary,  1868,  says  that 
Ihera  may  bo  a  wann  spring  ont  of  the  twelve  or 
ttdrteen  which  form  the  Myfta  JAUa,  but  that  the 
irator  of  the  larger  well  is  cold,  and  that  he  drank 

srtt 

h  North  of  this  limit  lies  the  most  southern  wady 
wliieh  has  been  fixed  upon  by  sny  considerable  num- 
bse  of  authorities  for  Blim,  from  which  the  departure 
tsksn  into  the  wilderness  of  8ln.     Seetsen,  but 


be,  from  Soea  eaatvaid,  tl»  lavga  deaeii  h 
atietehing  as  far  east  as  tiMi  Ghor  imd  lloimt  Scb 
u  e.  fimn  32o  40^  to  86o  KT  £.  kx^.,  bc^m. 
The  81st  parallel  of  latitude,  neariy  traverang  ef- 
'Ariah^  the  *«Bivar  of  E^t,**  on  the  Hedxtemi- 
nean,  and  the  southernmost  extnmity  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  may  be  takeo  mqghly  to  repraaent  ito  noitb> 
em  limit,  where  it  really  meq^  imperoeptibly  into 
the  **  south  country  *'  of  Jodah.  It  is  acarody 
called  in  Scripture  by  any  one  general  name,  bat 
the  **  wildemeaa  of  Paran  "  moat  neariy  appioxl- 
matea  to  auch  a  deaignation,  though  kiat,  ahott  of 
the  Egyptian  or  weatem  limit,  in  the  wiUcnma 
of  Shur,  and  perhapa,  altbou^  not  certainly,  eur- 
tailed  eastward  by  that  of  Zin.  On  the  south  aids 
of  the  e<-71A  range,  a  broad  angular  band  runs 
across  the  peninsida  witii  ito  apex  turned  aoatli- 
ward,  and  pointing  towards  the  central  block  of 
granite  mountains.  This  is  a  tract  of  sand  known 
as  the  Debbei  er^EaanUh  or  Ramlak,  but  which 
name  is  omitted  in  Kiepert's  map.  The  long  hor- 
izontal range  and  the  sandy  plain  together  form 
a  natural  iiniture  in  marked  contrast  with  the  py- 
ramidal oonfiguratkm  of  the  soutliem  or  Siuahte 
region.  The  **  wildemen  of  Sinai "  lies  of  ooorae 
in  that  soutliem  region,  in  that  part  which,  al- 
though generally  elentted,  is  overhang  by  higher 
peaks.  How  for  this  wilderness  extended  is  on- 
certain.  The  IsraeliteB  only  traversed  the  north* 
western  r^gkm  of  it.  The  «<  wilderness  of  8ln  *' 
was  their  passage  into  it  from  the  more  pleasant 
district  of  coast  wadics  with  water-springs,  vhieh 
succeeded  to  the  first-traversed  wilderness  of  Shur 
or  Etham,  where  no  water  waa  (bund.  Sin  may 
probably  be  identified  with  the  coast  atrip,  now 
known  as  e^A'do,  reaching  from  a  little  abow  the 
Jebei  Feirdn,  or  as  nesrly  as  possible  on  the  99th 
parallel  of  latitude,^  down  to  and  beyond  TAr  on 
the  Red  Sea.  They  seem  to  have  only  dipped  into 
the  **  Sin  "  region  at  ito  northern  extremity,  and 
to  have  at  once  moved  from  the  coast  towards  the 
X.  W.  upon  Sinai  (Ex.  xv.  22-27,  xvi.  1;  Num. 
xxxiii.  8-11).  It  is  often  impossible  to  assign  a 
distinct  track  to  this  vast  body  —  a  nation  swarm- 
ing on  the  march.  The  fiust  of  many,  perhaps 
roost,  of  the  ordinary  avenues  being  incapable  of 
containing  more  than  a  fraction  of  them,  would 
often  have  compelled  them  to  apivopriate  all  or 
several  of  the  modes  of  aoceaa  to  particular  pouito, 
between  the  probabilitiea  of  which  the  judjnnwt  of 
travellers  ia  balanced.^  Down  the  ooast,  however, 
from  Etham  or  the  Sues  n^on  aootfawarda,  the 


he  alone,  suggests  that  Ellm  Is  to  be  Ibund  In  a 
spring  in  a  northeriy  direction  fhun  3lir«  at  a  vny 
slight  dlitaooe,  wiileh  waters  the  eztenrfve  date-palm 
plantations  there.  If  this  were  so,  IHr  Itmlf  wonld 
have  certain^  been  inelnded  In  the  radius  of  the 
camp ;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  they  ^vant  so  Ikr  sovOi. 
c  It  may  be  worUi  while  to  notice  that  the  same 
obaervations  apply  to  the  battle  In  Bephldim  with 
Amalek  To  look  about  for  a  batti»4pki  bffge  enongli 
to  give  sufliclent  space  for  two  hosts  worthy  of  rspv^ 
senting  Israel  and  Amalek,  and  to  r^t  all  stiss 
where  this  possibility  Is  not  obvlons,  is  aa  mnaJb 
method  of  criticism.  The  most  retieulated  mass  ef 
wadles  in  the  whole  peninsula,  if  deemed  worth  fight* 
Ing  for,  would  form  a  battle-ground  for  all  pvaetieal 
purpose!,  though  not  properly  a  '*  field  **  of  battle, 
and  the  battle  might  decisively  settle  supramaey 
within  certain  limits,  although  no  regular  method  of 
warfhre  might  be  applicable,  and  the  ntwiben  actual^ 
engaged  might  be  inoonsiderBbla.    It  would  perhsp 
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9Mne  b  biQtd  and  open,  and  there  tht  inek  wooM 
be  mora  definite  and  united.  Beli»a  going  into 
the  fiirther  detaila  of  this  qiuation,  a  glance  may 
be  taken  at  the  general  configunition  of  the  €l^Ttk 
legion,  oomputed  at  40  poraaangs,  or  about  140 
mOei.  in  lei^Kth,  and  the  same  in  breadth,  by  JakCkt, 
the  &OI0US  geographer  of  Hamah  (Seetsen,  iScwMi, 
ill.  47).  For  a  description  of  the  rock  desert  tti 
Sinai,  in  which  natore  has  cast,  as  it  were,  a  pyn^ 
uid  of  granite,  ouhninatiug  at  Un  Shaumer^ 
1^,800  feet  above  sea-level,  but  obven  and  sulcated 
In  awry  diieotion  by  wadies  into  minor  bkicks,  see 

SlVAl. 

II.  Hie  twin  gal&  of  Sues  and  *Akabah,  into 
vfaieb  the  Red  8n  separates,  embrace  the  Penin- 
mla  oo  its  W.  and  £.  sides  respectively.  One  or 
oiher  of  them  is  b  sight  from  almost  all  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Sinaitio  duster,  and  from  the  highest 
points  both  branches.  The  eastern  coast  of  the 
Golf  of  Sues  is  stnwn  with  shells,  and  with  the 
farssta  of  submarine  vqptation  which  possibly  gave 
the  whole  sea  its  Hebrew  appeUatiou  of  the  ^  Sea 
of  Weeds.'*  The  huge  trunks  "  of  iU  "trees  of 
eural  may  be  seen  even  on  the  dry  shore; "  while 
at  Tw\  cabins  are  formed  of  madrepores  gathered 
from  it,  and  the  debrtM  of  conohylia  lie  thickly 
heaped  on  the  beach.^  Simikr  **  coralline  forests  " 
are  described  {8.  ^  P.  p.  83)  as  marking  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  *Akabah.  The  northern  portion  of 
the  whole  Peninsula  is  a  plateau  bounded  south- 
wards by  the  nmge  of  e/-  Tih,  which  droops  across 
it  on  the  map  wiSi  a  curve  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
•hMsk  chain,  whose  points  of  suspension  are,  west- 
wards. Sues,  and  eastward,  but  fUrther  south,  some 
''sandstone  cliA,  which  shut  off "  ^  this  region 
from  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah.  The  northwestern 
member  of  this  chain  converges  with  the  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Sues,  till  the  two  run  nearly  parallel. 
Its  eastern  member  throws  off  several  fragments 
of  long  and  short  ridges  towards  the  Gulf  of 
*Akabah  and  the  northern  pbteau  called  from  it 
et-Tih.  The  Jebel  DUidl  (Burckhardt,  DhM)  is 
the  most  southerly  of  the  continuations  of  this 
eastern  member  (Seetsen,  /2eM€i»,  iii.  pt  iii.  413). 
The  greatest  elevation  in  the  tt-TVi  range  is 
attained  a  littk  W.  of  the  meridian  34o,  near  iU 
most  souther^  point;  it  is  here  4,664  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean.  From  this  point  the  watenhed 
of  the  plateau  runs  obliquely  between  N.  and  E. 
towards  Hebron;  westward  of  which  line,  and 
jorthward  from  the  westerly  member  of  Jebel 
4t-  71A,  the  whole  wady-eystem  is  drained  by  the 
great  Wady  el-'Aritkf  ak>ng  a  gradual  slope  to  the 
Mediterranean,  llie  shorter  and  much  steeper 
slope  eastward  partly  converges  into  the  Isrge  duets 
ef  wadies  Fikrek  and  et-Jetb,  entering  the  Dead 
Sea*s  southwestern  angle  through  the  southern 
wall  of  the  Ghdr,  and  partly  finds  an  outlet  nearly 
parallel,  but  further  to  the  8.,  by  the  Wadtf  Jerafth 
bto  the  'Arabah.  The  great  depression  of  the 
Deed  Sea  (1,300  fiset  below  the  Mediterranean) 
esplains  the  greater  steepneas  of  this  eastern  slope. 


lesemblfl  somewhat  more  closely  a  street  fight  for  the 
sisitery  of  a  town. 

a  Btenkgr,  &  ^  P.  p.  6 ;  BamUton,  StVun,  tht  Bed- 
'as,  and  Soudan,  p.  14. 

b  Stanley,  5.  f  P.  p.  8. 

e  Ssetsen,  who  oroisod  tUs  routs  6  honn  to  the  V 
'.    this  station,  says  that  this  rc«d,  and  not  the  rangv 
rf  et'Ttkt  it  the  poUttcal  division  of  the  sountiy,  all 


In  crossing  this  plateau,  Seetsen  foiod  that  niD 
and  wind  had  worked  depressions  in  parts  of  Iti 
flat,  which  contaiaed  a  f^  shruba  or  isolated 
bushes.  This  flat  rose  here  and  there  in  heights 
eieep  on  one  side,  compoeed  of  white  chalk  with 
frequent  lumps  of  flint  embedded  (iii.  48).  The 
pkteau  has  a  central  point  in  the  station  «  Kha» 
NAkhl,  so  named  from  the  date-trees  which  once 
adorned  its  wady,  but  which  have  all  disappeared, 
lliis  point  is  nearly  equidbtant  from  Sues  wesi* 
ward,  'Akabah  eastwaid,  §PAri$h  northward,  and 
the  foot  of  Jebel  MAm  southward.  It  lies  half  a 
mile  N.  of  the  ^«  Uacy  jtoute,"  between  Sues  and 
'Akabah,  which  tnveraes  **a  boundless  flat,  dreary 
and  deeokte  "  {UmL  56),  and  is  1,484<'  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean  —  nearly  on  the  same  meridian 
as  the  higheet  point  before  assigned  to  et-7U.  On 
this  meridian  adso  liei  Um  Shaumtr  ferther  south, 
the  highest  point  of  the  entire  Peninsub,  havmg 
an  elevatbn  of  9,300  feet,  or  neaiiy  double  that  of 
et-JVi.  A  Itttb  to  the  W.  of  the  same  meridian 
liee  ePAriakt  and  the  southern  cape,  Rd»  Mo- 
hammed,  is  situated  about  34o  17^  Thus  the 
parallel  31^,  and  the  meridian  84^,  form  important 
axes  of  the  whole  region  of  the  Peninsnb.  A  ftill 
deecription  of  the  wiMemess  of  eUlU  is  given  by 
Dr.  Kobinson  (i.  177,  178,  199),  together  with  a 
memorandum  of  the  tnvellers  who  ezpkned  it 
previously  to  himself. 

On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  pbteau  to  the  N.  of 
the  ei-7Vi  range,  which  is  raised  tenaoe-wise  by  a 
step  from  the  level  of  the  Ghdr,  rises  a  singular 
second,  or,  reckoning  that  bvel  iteelf,  a  third  pla* 
teau,  superimposed  on  the  general  surface  of  the 
ei^Tih  regbn.  Theee  Ruaeegger  {Map)  distin- 
guishes  as  thres  terraces  in  the  chalk  ridgee.  Dr. 
Kruse,  in  his  Anmerkungen  op  Seetzen's  traveb 
(iu.  pt.  iiL  410),  remarks  that  the  Jtbel  et^Tih  k 
the  monies  myri,  or  fUhoMtt  of  Ptolemy,  m  whose 
vbw  that  range  descends  to  the  extreme  southern 
point  of  the  Peninsula,  thus  indudbg  of  course  the 
Suaitio  region..  Thb  confusion  arose  from  a  want 
of  distmct  conceptbn  of  geographical  details.  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  obtamed  from  the  dark, 
or  even  blaek  cobr,  which  b  obeervabb  in  parts 
(see  p.  8516,  note  «0* 

The  Ha4J-route  from  Sues  to  *Akabah,  crossing 
the  Peninsula  in  a  direotbn  a  littb  S.  of  £.,  may 
stand  for  the  chord  of  the  are  of  the  e(-  Tih  range, 
the  length  of  which  latter  b  about  ISO  mibs.  Thb 
sbpe,  descending  northwards  upon  the  Meditenra- 
nean,  b  of  limestone  (;S.  ^  P.  p.  7),  covered  with 
coarse  gravel  intenpened  with  black  flints  and 
drift  (Russegger's  Map),  But  lb  desobtbn  has 
not  always  been  so  extreme,  oxen,  asses,  and  sheep 
having  once  graced  in  parts  of  it  where  now 
only  the  camd  b  found.  Three  passes  through 
the  et^JVt  range  are  mentioned  by  Robinson  (i. 
123;  comp.  661-563,  App.  xxii.)  —  ei'^Jidkineh^ 
the  western;  eUMurtikhy,  the  eastern;  and  e/- 
Wunah,  between  the  two.  These  aU  meet  S.  of 
Rvhmbeh  (Rehoboth,  Ova.  xxvi.  SS?),  in  about  N. 


the  7%r,  and  that  northwards  as  appertaining  to 
Syria  \Rti$en,  ill.  410.  411,  comp.  p.  58).  Hb  oouna 
lay  betwssn  the  route  from  Hebron  to  'Akabah,  and 
that  from  Hebron  to  Suss.  He  went  straight  ronth- 
wards  to  t^irtn;  a  ronte  whioh  no  travelkv  has 
fo..owed  slnee- 

A  This  msasunment  is  a  mean  betwsso  that  gIvM 
In  Stanby  (map,  5.  f  F.  p  5),  and  Ensisner's  esl^ 


te  eoantey  to  the  8.  of  the  road  baing  reckoned  es  |  mats,  as  given  by  Saetaen  (ii«iMii,UL  pt  HI.  411). 
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kt.  810  5',  K.  fc>ug.  Uo  4ir,  and  thenoe  divnge 
towBTdt  Hebron  and  Gaca.  The  eastern  »  it  noted 
by  Rnteegger  as  4,853  feet  ^  above  eearlerel.  Seet- 
«en  took  the  e«-  71M  range  fin*  the  "  Mount  Seir/* 
passed  on  the  way  from  SiniJ  (Horeb,  Deot.  i.  8) 
to  Kadesh  Bamea  by  the  Israelites  {Reuen,  iil.  88; 
comp.  ibid.  Kruse*s  ^finifribiiii^ea,  pt.  lii.  417). 
It  would  form  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  left  to 
the  Israelitesi  going  southeastwards  near  the  ooast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Sues.  Seetsen,  proceeding  towards 
Suez,  I.  e.  in  the  opposite  direction,  mentions  a 
high  sandy  plain  (J?eisen,  iii.  Ill),  apparently 
near  Wudy  UhAiindel^  whence  its  steep  southern 
Cue  was  yisible  in  a  white  streak  stretching  west- 
wards snd  eastwards.  Dr.  Stanley  (S.  ^  P.  p.  7) 
says,  **  However  much  the  other  mountidns  of  the 
Peninsula  vary  hi  form  or  height,  the  mountains 
of  the  lib  are  always  alike— always  feithftil  to 
their  tabular  outline  and  blanched  desobUon.** « 
They  appear  like  '*  a  long  Hmestone  wall.**  This 
traveller  saw  them,  however,  only  **  from  a  dis- 
tance "  {iUd,  and  note  8).  Seetsen,  who  crossed 
them,  going  from  Hebron  to  Sinai,  says  of  the 
view  from  the  highest  ridge  of  the  lower  momitain- 
line:  **  What  a  landscape  was  that  I  k)oked  down 
upon !  On  all  sides  the  most  frightful  wilderness 
extended  out  of  sight  In  every  direction,  without 
tree,  shrub,  or  speck  of  green.  It  was  an  alterna- 
tion of  flats  and  hills,  for  the  roost  part  bbck  as 
night,  only  the  naked  rock  walls  on  the  hummocks 
and  heights  showed  patches  of  daccling  whiteness  ^ 
.  .  .  •  a  striking  image  <^  our  g^be,  when,  through 
Phaeton's  carelessness,  the  sun  came  too  near  to 
it'*  {Jtei»en,  iii.  50).  Similariy,  describing  the 
scenery  of  the  Wad^f  d-Bidra^  by  which  he  passed 
the  et-Tih  range  (see  note  a  bdow),  he  says:  **  On 
the  S.  side  rose  a  considerable  range,  desolate, 
eraggy,  and  naked.  AH  was  limestone,  chalk,  and 
flint.  The  chalk  diffl  ga\-e  the  steep  oflket  of  the 
TIA  range  on  its  S.  side  the  aspect  of  a  tnow 
mowUain"  (p.  62). 

The  other  routes  which  traverse  the  Peninsula 
are,  that  from  Hebron  to  Suez  along  the  maritime 
plain,  at  a  distance  of  from  10  to  80  miles  flnom 
the  sea,  passing  el-*Anih  ;  that  from  Sues  to  Tttr 
akmg  the  ooast  of  the  Gulf  of  Sues  through  the 
Kda ,  and  that  ftvm  *Akabah,  near  Erion-geber, 
sscending  the  western  wall  of  the  *Arabah  through 
the  Wady  eJrJeib^  by  set-eral  passes,  not  fiur  frmn 
the  southeni  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  towards 
Hebron,  in  a  course  hoe  neariy  N.  W.,  then  again 
K.c  A  modem  mountain  road  has  been  partially 
tonstmcted  by  Abbas  Fuha  in  the  pass  of  the 
Wady  HebrAn,  leading  ftt>m  the  eoast  of  the  Gulf 
hi  Sues  towards  the  convent  commonly  called  St. 

»  Swtaeo  probably  look  this  eastern  pass,  which 
laads  out  into  the  Wady  SerAk  (Seetsen,  El  Adm, 
naied  also  SI  Schdids,  Ammk,  Hi.  pt  Ifl.  411,  KruM*s 
Anmtrkungtn^  oomp.  iii.  88).  Us,  hoveTer,  shcnrtly 
befinv  erossiog  the  range,  came  upon  *(a  flat  hill 
yielding  wholesome  pasture  for  eamels,  eooskknble 
Bombcn  (Haofen)  of  which  are  met  with  hare,  also 
two  herd«  of  goats  and  some  sheep  "  (iil.  90) ;  not 
strfetly  oonflnniog  the  previous  statement,  which  l» 
Or.  BobtaMonV 

^  It  is  not  easy  to  reeondle  this  sfeatamsntwltt  the 
flgnre  (4,645  ft.)  giren  by  Dr.  Stanley  (&  4*  P-f  °**^P) 
p.  5)  apparently  as  the  extreme  height  of  the  moun- 
tain Et^Odjme  (Stanley,  /.  Edimt)^  sinoa  we  mifeht 
expect  that  the  para  would  be  aomewhat  lower  than 
the  highaat  point,  instead  of  lughn  On  this  monn- 
Wn,  see  p.  9584.  note  a 


Ostharine*s.  The  ascent  from  the  trough  of  the 
*Arabdi  (which  is  steepeNsided  at  its  N.  W.  ex- 
tremity than  elsewhere)  towards  the  general  pla- 
teau is  by  the  pass  tl^KkMr&r^  by  which  the  level 
of  that  broad  surfiuse  is  attained.  The  smaller 
plateau  rests  obliquely  upon  the  latter,  abutting  on 
the  Dead  Sea  at  Masada,  where  its  side  and  that 
of  the  lower  floor  conveiige,  and  is  reached  by 
ascending  through  the  higher  Nvkb  f-SAfcu  Its 
face,  corresponding  to  the  southern  face  of  the  Ttk 
plateau,  loc^  considerably  to  the  W.  of  S.,  owing 
to  this  obliquity,  and  is  delineated  Hke  a  well- 
defined  mountaiu  wall  in  Kiepert*s  map,  having  at 


the  S.  £.  angle  a  boM  bottrees  \n  the  Jd>d  JtfittA. 
rdh,  and,  at  the  S.  W.  another  in  the  Jtbd  'ArMJ 
en^Nakahf  which  stands  out  appaieotly  in  the 
wilderness  like  a  promontory  at  sea.  From  the 
former  mountain,  its  most  southeriy  point,  at  about 
80^  iMX  N.  U,  this  phtteau  extends  northward  a 
little  east,  tiU  it  meiges  in  the  southern  sfepe  of 
Judna,  but  at  about  80o  SO'  K.  kt,  is  cut  nearly 
through  by  the  Wady  Fikrth^  tienchlng  its  area 
eastward,  and  not  quite  meeting  the  Wady  J/Ar- 
rdA,  which  has  its  dedivity  apparently  toward  the 
Wady  ePArith  westward.  The  &oe  of  moon^ 
tain  wall  mentioned  above  may  probably  be  ^  the 
mountain  of  the  Amorites,**  or  this  whole  higher 
pbtean  may  be  so  (Deut  i  7, 19,  20).  A  line 
drawn  northwards  from  Bdt  3fokammed  pasaea  a 
little  to  the  W.  of  *AHd/  et^-Nakak.  A  mote 
precise  description  of  some  parts  of  this  pkteaa  has 
been  given  under  Kadxsh. 

On  the  whole,  except  in  the  Debbei  er-Bamkk, 
sand  is  rare  in  the  Peninsula.  There  is  little  or 
none  on  the  sea.eh<»e,  and  the  plaha  el-Kda  on  the 
S.  W.  coast  is  gravelly  rather  than  sandy  {S,  4 
P.  p.  8).  Of  sandstone  on  the  edges  of  the  granitic 
central  mass  there  is  no  bck./  It  is  chiefly  foond 
between  the  chalk  and  limestone  of  ei-TUi  and  the 
southern  rocky  triangle  of  Sinai.  Thus  the  Jtbti 
DilUU  is  of  sandstone,  in  tall  vertical  diflk,  forming 
the  boundary  of  ev-RamUk  on  the  east  side,  and 
simihr  steep  sandstone  dilft  are  visible  b  the  same 
plain,  lying  on  its  N.  and  N.  W.  sidee  (Seetseo, 
iii.  66;  comp.  pt  lii.  413).  In  the  Wady  Mo- 
kaiieb  «*  the  soft  surbce  of  theee  sandstone  diflk 
offered  ready  tablets  **  to  the  unknown  way&rers 
who  wrote  the  '*  Sinaitie  inseriptioDs.**  Hiu  stone 
gives  in  some  parts  a  strong  reid  hue  to  the  nearer 
landscape,  and  softens  into  shades  of  the  subtlest 
delicacy  in  the  distance.  Where  the  snr&ee  has 
been  broken  away,  or  fretted  and  eaten  by  the 
aetkm  of  water,  these  hues  an  most  vivid  {8,  f  P. 
pp.  10-12).  It  has  been  soppoaed  that  the  ^jp- 
tians  worked  the  limestone  of  e^Ttt,  aad  that  that 

e  Seetsen  (Ui.  56)  nmaiks  that  "the  skipe  of  the 
et'Tik  nage  shows  an  equal  wUdasss **  to  that  of  ths 
desert  on  its  northern  side. 

rf  Comp.  Dr.  Stanley-s  deseripllon  of  the  maieh 
down  the  Wady  TbytteA  <*  betwaen  vasSelifll  white  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  of  a  MaCk  eaklBsi 

eetav  (&  f  P.  p.  flBV 

e  Nearly  following  this  traek  in  the  opposite  'fae» 
tion,  t.  e.  to  the  8.  B.,  Beetein  went  fttan  Hebron  ts 
Mrulara  (al.  Madvrak^  or  Jfetfcva),  pasring  by  Jlaea, 
d-Kirmel  (the  **  OUmcI  **  of  Nahal^  pastnn-ffround  li 
1  Sam.  xzT.  2).  and  JHir  (Rcuen,  «.  10-18). 

/  A  ramaikahle  aaadstone  mountain  on  the  8.  W. 
plain  near  the  sea  Is  the  /«M  WakU  (<*  bell  **),  saU  ti 
be  10  called  fr^dkn  the  xinglng  srund  made  by  the  seal 
pouring  over  its  cHflS  (Stewart  T,  f  K.  p.  886,  eesBf 
,  Rrism,  lii.  277). 
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naterbl,  as  fimnd  iii  the  pjroinidt,  wu  there 
lotfried.  The  bardneBS  of  the  granite  in  the  Je6c/ 
U-Tuf  haa  beeo  emphatically  noticed  by  tiUTeUera. 
Thna,  in  constructing  reoeuUy  the  mountain  road 
Ibr  Abhas  Pasha,  "  the  rooks  "  were  found  *'  obsti- 
oaldy  to  resist  eren  the  gunpowder's  blast,"  and 
the  sharp  glass-like  edges  of  the  granite  soon  wear 
sway  the  workmen's  shoes  and  cripple  their  feet 
(Uauiilton,  <Sni<ii,  the  Htdjnt^  aad  Soudfin^  p.  17). 
Ainilarly,  Laljoide  says  {Comm,  on  Nwn,  xxxiU. 
36):  'Mn  my  Journey  across  that  country  (fh>m 
C^^pt,  through  Sinai  to  the  Ghor),  I  had  carried 
fitxD  Cairo  two  pair  of  shoes ;  they  were  cut,  and 
my  ffeei  came  through;  when  I  arrived  at  'Akabah, 
inckily  I  found  in  the  magaiines  of  that  fortress 
two  other  pair  to  replace  them.  On  my  return  to 
Sinai,  I  wan  barefoot  again.  HussMn  then  pro- 
cured roe  sandaU  half  an  inch  thick,  which,  on  my 
arrival  iu  Cairo,  themselves  were  reduced  to  noth- 
iug,  though  they  had  well  preserved  my  feet." 
Seetsen  noticed  on  Mount  St  Catherine  that  the 
granite  was  **  AnOifiraiued  and  very  Arm  "  (iii.  90). 
For  the  area  of  greatest  r^ef  in  the  surface  of  the 
whole  Peninsula,  see  Simai,  §{  1,  3,  3.  The  name 
Jtbtl  tt-  Tir  includes  the  whole  duster  of  moun- 
tains from  el-Fareid  on  the  N.  to  Um  Shawuer 
on  the  S.,  and  from  MAm  and  ed-Deir  on  the  E. 
to  Bum'r  and  Strb&l  on  the  W.,  including  St. 
Catherine,  nearly  S.  W.  of  M^a,  By  ''  Sinai  " 
is  generally  understood  the  \f^»n  plateau,  between 
the  Wtultf  Ledfd  (Stanley,  Map)  and  the  Wtidy 
Skueib  on  its  western  and  northeastern  flanks, 
and  bounded  northwestward  by  the  Wady  er- 
iSoAcA,  and  southeastward  by  t^e  Watfy  Sebdyth 
{Sebniyeh,  Stanley,  ibid.).  The  Arabs  give  the 
oame  of  Tiir  —  properly  meaning  a  high  mountain 
(Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  8)— to  the  whole  region 
louth  of  the  Ha4i-route  from  Suez  to  ^Akabah  as 
br  at  Hdt-Mohammtd  (see  above,  p.  3515,  note  c). 
The  name  of  Tur  is  also  emphatically  given  to  the 
cultivable  region  lying  S.  W.  of  the  Jebtl  eU  Tikr, 
Its  fine  and  rich  date-palm  plantation  lies  •  good 
way  southwards  down  the  Gulf  of  Sues.  Here 
opens  on  the  sea  the  most  fertile  wady  now  to  be 
found  in  the  Peninsula  (Burckhardt,  Ai-ab.  ii.  362; 
Wellsted,  ii.  9),  receiving  all  the  waten  which  flow 
down  the  range  of  Sin^  westward  <>  (Stanley,  S. 
^  P.  p.  19). 

III.  A  most  important  general  question,  after 
sKtling  the  outline  of  this  **  wildemeM,'*  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  capable  of  supporting  animal  and 
human  life,  especially  when  taxed  by  the  consnmp- 
don  of  such  flocks  and  herds  as  the  IsraeUtes  took 
wHh  them  fivm  Egypt,  and  probably  —  though  we 
know  not  to  what  extent  this  bst  was  snppliid  by 
the  manna  —  by  the  demand  made  on  its  raoorces 

a  Tbe  following  positions  by  Bast  longitude  from 
Itels  ate  given  in  8ee«Mn,  lil.  pC  111.,  Anmtrk.  414 :  — 

Soea,  S9<*  67'  90"y  Berghaus. 

*Alua)ah,  280  46/,  Niebuhr ;  but  aso  5^  b7  others. 

Convent  St.  Oaiherioe,  28°  9^  40n  b^^f,  Seetsso 
and  Zaoh  ;  but  81^  87^  54^/  by  Biippell. 

81oai,  7BP  46f. 

BAs  MohamiDed,  87«>  48^  2^*. 
But  there  must  t>e  grave  errors  in  the  flgurss,  sinee 
SwM  Is  plaeed  frirtheet  to  the  east  of  aU  the  places 
aaaed,  whcrcasH  lies  fhrlhest  to  the  wist;  also  fAk»> 
bah  Has  an  entire  degree,  by  Klepert's  nap,  co  the  east 
sT  the  CoBvant,  whereas  it  is  hers  put  at  less  than  9^; 
B^  M»  Mokttmmtdf  whfcsh  Itea  ftirther  to  the  east 
Ihaa  aU  these  except  *Akabah,  to  plaeed  to  the  weet 
•r  then  all 


by  a  host  of  ftt>m  3,000,000  to  3,000,(K)0  souls.* 
In  answer  to  this  question,  ^  much,'*  it  has  been 
obserred  (S.  ^  P.  p.  34),  <«  may  be  allovred  for 
tbe  spread  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  far  and  wide 
through  the  whole  Peninsula,  and  also  for  the  coo* 
stant  means  of  support  from  their  own  flocks  and 
herds.  Something,  too,  might  be  elicited  from  tht 
undoubted  feet  that  a  population  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  equal  to  the  whole  permanent  population  of 
the  Peninsula  does  actually  pass  through  the  desert 
in  the  caravan  of  the  5,000  African  pilgrims,  on 
their  way  to  Mecca.  But,  amongst  these  eonsid- 
erations,  it  is  important  to  observe  what  indications 
there  may  be  of  tbe  mountains  of  Sinai  having  wm 
l)een  able  to  furnish  greater  reeouroes  than  at  pres- 
ent I'hese  indications  are  well  summed  up  by 
Kitter  (Sinai,  pp.  936,  927).  There  is  no  doubt 
that  tbe  vegetation  of  the  wadies  has  considerably 
decreased.  In  part,  this  would  be  an  inevitable 
efiect  of  the  violence  of  the  winter  torrents.  The 
trunks  of  palm-Uees  washed  up  on  the  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  from  which  the  living  tree  has  now  for 
many  centuries  disappeared,  show  what  may  have 
been  the  devastation  produced  among  thoae  moun- 
tains where  the  floods,  especially  in  earlier  times, 
must  have  been  violent  to  a  degree  unknown  io 
Palestine;  whilst  the  peculiar  eauee  —  the  impreg- 
nation of  salt  —  which  has  preserved  the  vestiges 
of  the  older  vegetation  there,  has  here,  of  course, 
no  existenoe.  The  traces  of  such  a  destructioo 
were  pointed  out  to  Burckhardt  {Arab.  p.  538)  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Sinai,  as  having  oo- 
curred  within  half  a  century  before  his  visit;  also 
to  Wellsted  (U.  15),  as  having  occurred  near  T^ 
in  1833.  In  part«  the  same  result  has  followed 
from  the  reckless  waste  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  — 
reckless  in  destroying  and  careless  in  replenish- 
ing. A  fire,  a  pipe,  lit  under  a  grove  of  deeert 
trees,  may  clear  away  the  vegetation  of  a  whole 
valley. 

»  The  aoaoia-tiees«  have  been  of  late  years  rutk* 
lessly  destroyed  by  the  Bedouins  for  the  sake  of 
charcoal,"  which  forms  "the  chiet  perhaps  it  might 
be  said  tbe  only  traffic  of  the  Peninsuk  '*  {S.  f 
P,  p.  34).  Thus,  the  clearance  of  this  tree  in  the 
mountains  where  it  abounded  once,  and  Ito  deerease 
in  the  neighbor  groups  in  whidi  it  exista  still, 
is  aeoounted  for,  sSice  the  OMnks  appear  to  have 
aided  the  devastation.  Vegetation,  where  main- 
tained, nourishes  water  and  keeps  alive  ita  own  life; 
and  no  attempta  to  produce  vegetation  anywhere  in 
this  desert  seem  to  have  felled.  *»  The  gardens  at 
the  wells  of  Moses,  under  the  French  and  English 
•geatM  IhMn  Sues,  and  the  gardens  in  the  valleys  of 
Jtbel  M^iaa,  under  the  care  of  the  Greek  monks  ol 
the  Convent  of  St  Catherine,"  <'  are  conspicuons 

6  Dr.  Stanley  (5.  ^  P.  p.  24,  note  1),  following 
Bwald  {Ot$ekitku,  U.  61,  268,  269,  2d  ed.),  says,  «<  the 
most  leoent  and  the  most  eritleal  investigation  of  thto 
(the  Isnelitish)  lUstocy  inclines  to  adopt  the  numheis 
of  600,000  (males  of  the  warlike  age)  as  authentlo." 

c  Dr.  Stanley  (p.  26)  thinks  the  ark  and  wooden 
utensils  of  the  Tabernacle  were  of  this  timber.  Seet- 
sso (Ul.  108)  saw  no  tries  nearly  big  enough  tbr  soeh 
seniee,  and  thinks  it  mors  probable  that  the  material 
was  obtained  by  porshass  from  travelUog  oaravans  : 
but  it  to  not  olear  whether  he  thinks  that  the  ties 
{Mimom  NUotiea)  to  In  thto  wlldemsss  below  ito  uswal 
ston,  or  that  not  thto  hot  something  eles  to  the  f<8hl^ 
tim-wood  "  of  the  A.  T. 

^  So  oalled,  but  tbe  proper  name  appean  to  be  t4i 
ryi*v  n<TO<i>es4iieiiii,  i.  e.  the  TnasOgaiatloa  ef  ow 
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nanplfli  (ibid,  p  26).  Beaklet,  a  ti«v«lkr  in  the 
16tb  century  oallt  the  Wac^  er-Bckeh  in  ftvnt  of 
lh«  Convent,  now  entirely  baiVf  **a  vMt  grten 
|)kin.**  a  Id  this  wilderneM,  too,  abode  Amalek, 
"the  first  of  the  nations/'  powcrftal  enough  seri- 
onely  to  imperil  the  passage  of  the  Ivaelites 
through  it,  and  importantly  contributing  to  snbee- 
qoent  history  under  the  monarchy.  Besides  whom 
we  hare  *'  liing  Arad  the  Canaanite,  wlw  dwelt  In 
the  south/*'  L  e,  apparently  on  the  temoe  of  moon- 
tain  overhanging  the  Ghor  near  Ma$ada  on  the 
Dead  Sea,  in  a  region  now  wholly  desokte.  If  his 
people  were  identical  with  the  Amorites  or  Canaan- 
Ites  of  Num.  siv.  43;  Deut.  i.  44,  then,  besidee  the 
Amalekites  of  Ex.  zvii.  8«  we  have  one  other  host 
within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  desert,  who  fought 
with  Itrsel  on  equal  or  superior  terms:  and,  if  they 
■re  not  identical,  we  ha\'e  two  such  (Num.  iIt.  40- 
46,  txu  1,  xxxiil.  40;  Deut.  i.  48,  44).  These 
must  have  been  *•  something  more  than  a  mere 
handful  of  Bedouins.  The  Egyptian  copper-minest 
monuments,  and  hieroglyphics  in  S§r^U  tl-Kho" 
dliN  and  the  Watiy  Mighdra,  imply  a  degree  of 
hitercoune  between  Egypt  and  the  PeninsuU  "  in  a 
period  probalily  older  than  the  Exodus,  "  of  which 
•11  other  traces  have  long  ceased,  llie  ruined 
cities  of  Edom  in  the  mountains  east  of  the  *Ara>' 
baky  and  the  remains  and  history  of  Petra  itarif, 
indicate  a  trsfflc  and  a  population  in  these  remote 
r^ons  which  now  is  almost  inconceivable**  (S. 
4'  P'  p>  26).  Even  the  6th  and  7th  centuries 
A.  D.  showed  traces  of  habitaticm,  some  of  which 
still  remain  in  ruined  ceils  and  gardens,  etc.,  fax 
acceding  the  tale  told  by  present  facts.  Seetcen, 
in  what  is  perhaps  as  arid  and  desolate  a  region  as 
any  in  the  whole  desert,  asked  his  guide  to  men- 
tion all  the  neigh  lioring  plaoH  whose  names  he 
knew,  lie  received  a  list  of  sixty-three  places  in 
the  neighborhood  of  AiadAt'ak,  Petra^  and  ^Ako' 
bah^  and  of  twelve  more  in  the  Gh&r  es^SophiOj  of 
which  total  of  seventy-five  all  save  twelve  are  now 
abandoned  to  the  desert,  and  have  retained  noth- 
ing save  their  names — *ta  proof,'*  he  remaiks, 
«*  that  in  very  early  ages  this  region  was  extremely 
populous,  and  that  the  furious  rage  with  which  the 
Arabs,  both  before  and  after  the  age  of  Mohammed, 
assailed  the  Greek  emperors,  was  able  to  convert 
into  a  waste  this  blooming  region,  extending  from 
the  limit  of  the  IJtdju*  to  the  neighborhood  of  Da- 
mascus **  {Reitn^  iii.  17,  18). 

'llius  the  same  traveller  In  the  same  Journey 
(fh>m  Hebron  to  Afad&rah)  entered  a  wady  called 
§UJemen,  where  was  no  trace  of  water  save  moist 
spots  in  the  sand,  but  on  making  a  hole  with  the 
hand  it  was  quickly  f^ill  of  water,  good  and  drink- 
able (ilnd,  p.  13).  The  same,  if  saved  in  a  dstem, 
and  served  out  by  sluices,  might  probably  have 
clothed  the  bare  wady  with  verdure.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  his  remark  (i6uL  p.  88),  that  a  blooming 
vegetation  shows  itself  in  this  climate  wherever 
there  is  water;  as  well  as  by  the  example  of  the 
tank  system  as  practiced  in  Hindostan.     He  also 


Lord,  ^presented  m  tbe  great  mosaic  of  Justiiilan,  In 
Um  apse  of  Its  church,  probably  of  his  aga,  as  Is  also 
Vbm  nmiM  (TyrwhlU).  The  tianslier  of  the  body  of  St. 
Oatberioe  thithar  flrom  JSgypi  by  angali  Is  only  one  of 
tba  local  legendi ;  but  its  aasociatl<m  appsais  to  hava 
■swlominated  with  travellers  (Seetaen,  ill.  pt  Ui.  414, 

a  MoDcooys  quoted  by  Stanley,  6'.  f  P. 


spMk»  In  one  ylacie  of  a  Saw  shaU«Ash  be-1  nature. 


notices  that  there  are  qmcknodt  h  umaj  aptte  ol 
the  Debbtt  er^Bamhk^  whfeh  it  ii  diffienlt  to  on* 
derstand,  unless  as  enoaed  by  aeeomiiliiftaooa  oi 
water  (ibid,  p.  67).  Similariy  in  the  deaeri  Wad^ 
tLKudtU  between  Hebion  aod  Stud,  he  fisood  a 
spot  of  qidekamd  with  spent  afarahs  gnnring  id  it 
{ibid.  p.  48). 

Now  the  qnestion  ia  surely  a  pertinent  one,  as 
compered  with  that  of  the  inbiiBtenoe  of  the  flode 
aod  herds  of  the  Israelites  dorfaig  tbenrsrattdctinga, 
bow  the  sixty-three  perished  eommnnitaea  neiaed 
by  Seetaen's  guide  ean  have  sapported  tfaemedvca? 
It  is  pretty  certain  thai  fish  cannot  Ihe  la  the 
Dead  Sea,^  nor  is  there  any  reason  Ibr  IfaiDkiiig 
that  these  extinct  towns  or  Tillages  were  ih  any 
large  proportion  near  enough  to  its  water*  to  avail 
thonselves  of  its  reaoareei,  even  if  eoeh  existed. 
To  suppose  that  the  country  eookl  ever  have  sop> 
ported  extensive  coverts  for  game  is  to  aaemne  the 
most  difficult  of  all  solutions  of  the  qoertioai.     The 
creaturea  that  find  shelter  about  the  roeka,  aa  haiea, 
antekipea,  gaiellea,  jerboaa,  and  the  Uarda  that 
burrow  in  the  sand  (e^/^soU),  attiMied  to  by  this 
traveller  in  several  pbMBH  (iii.  67,  oomp.  pt.  iii.  41&- 
442,  and  Laborde,  CoNwa.  on  Ntim.  xxaaiL  42),  are 
far  too  few,  to  Judge  ttom.  appcaraneea,  to  do  more 
than  eke  out  a  subsistence,  the  staple  of  wfaiefa  most 
have  been  otherwise  supplied;  and  the  same  remark 
will  apply  to  sueh  casual  windfoUs  aa  awaima  of 
edible  locusts,  or  flights  of  quails.    Nor  can  the 
memory  of  these  phm  be  probably  eonneeted  with 
the  distant  petiod  when  Petra,  the  commercial  me- 
tropolis of  the  Nabathsaana,  enjoyed  the  carrying 
trade  between  the  Levant  and  Egypt  wcatwaida, 
and  the  rich  commnnitics  fbrther  eart.     There  is 
leaat  of  all  reasoii  for  sapposing  that  by  the  prodoee 
of  mines,  er  by  asphalt  gatlmd  flmn  the  Dead 
Sea,  or  by  any  other  native  oommodhiea,  they  ean 
ever  have  enjoyed  a  eonuneroe  of  their  own.     We 
are  thrown  bMk,  then,  apon  tbe  ioppodtkNi  that 
they  must  in  some  way  have  supported  themeelves 
fh>m  the  prodoee  of  the  soiL    And  the  produce  far 
which  it  is  moat  adapted  is  either  that  of  the  date- 
palm,  or  that  to  which  eaiher  parallela  point,  as 
those  of  Jethro  and  the  Kenites,  and  of  the  Tariooi 
oommunitieB  in  the  aoutheni  border  of   Jodab 
(Num.  xxxiv.  4,  5;  Josh.  xv.  8,  4;  1  Sam.  sxx. 
87-81),  namely,  that  of  pastimge  for  flocka  and 
herds,  a  possibility  which  seems  solely  to  depend  on 
adequately  husbanding  the  water  soppBed  by  ths 
lains.      This  tallies  with  tbe  nes  of  the  word 

"I^T?)  ^  '^wildeness,**  u  e.  ^a  iride,  open 

space,  with  or  without  actual  pastars,  the  eoontiy 
of  the  nomads,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
agrieultnral  and  settled  people**  {8.  ^  P,  p.  4M, 
App.  §  9).«  There  seems  however  to  be  implisd 
in  the  name  a  ci^Mcity  for  pasturage,  whether  ac- 
tually realixed  or  not  Thia  conesponds,  toe,  with 
the  **  thin,**  or  rather  **  transparent  coating  of  veg- 
etation,** seen  to  ekithe  the  greater  part  of  the  8i- 
naitk  wilderness  in  the  present  day  (aitdf.  pp.  16, 


lug  seen  along  its  aoutheni  ahora.    OomparB 
&  I*  F.  p.  aOBc    IBxA,  on  Si&r.] 

e  The  word  Mtdbar  has 
hied  of  Daaaar  (vol.  L  p.  fiOl).    The 
articla  has  nothing  to  add  to  It, 
taotioo  to  the  use  of  the  tsrm  in  J( 
the  prophet  in  two  wmds  gives  aa 
of  a  mibmr:  "a  btad 


thi 

or  tha 

to  caU  as 

II.  S,  when 
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B\  and  which  ftiniithfli  an  initial  mlniaiom  Ikvni 
irhkh  huBum  foftering  hands  mis^bt  extend  the 
pniipeei  of  poHiUle  ratounes  np  to  a  point  a<  te 
bi  axtm  of  prewnt  &et>  at  were  the  numbers  of 
the  laraolitish  host  above  the  6,000  Bedotifais  com- 
pi.^  now  to  form  the  popidation  of  the  desert 
As  regards  the  date-palm,  Hasselqnlst  speaks  as 
though  it  alone  aflbrded  the  means  of  life  to  some 
cdalaiig  Anb  eomnranitieB.   Hamilton  {Shudj  ete., 
p.  17)  my  that  in  his  path  by  the  fVady  HeMtn, 
towards  the  modem  Smai,  <*  small  damps  of  on- 
nilli^twi  date  trees  rise  between  the  granite  walls 
of  the  pass,  wheiever  the  winter  tonents  have  left 
soiBoient  detritus  for  theb  nourishment**    And 
again,  after  describing  the  pass  of  the  Convent,  he 
eootiiiass,  **  beneath  liss  a  veritable  ehaos,  through 
whteh  now  tricliies  a  slander  thread  of  water,  whoe 
111  vrinter  rushes  down  a  boiling  tonent "  ^  {ibid. 
p.  19).     It  is  baldly  too  much  to  affirm  that  the 
Rsourecs  of  the  desert,  imder  a  careful  economy  of 
nature's  bounty,  might  be,  to  its  present  means  of 
subsistenee,  as  that  winter  torrent's  vdume  to  that 
summer  streamlet*e  slender  thread.     In  the  Wady 
fftbrdn  this  traveller  found  **a  natund  bath," 
farmed  in  the  gruiite  by  the  *AiH  Bebrdn^  called 
^  the  GhrisUans*  pool "  {ibid,  p.  17).     Two  thirds 
of  the  way  up  the  Jebel  AfAaa  he  came  upon  **  a 
froaon  streamlet*'  {ibid.  p.  80);  and  Seetaen,  on 
the  14th  of  April,  found  snow  lying  about  in  shd- 
tered  clefts  of  the  Jebd  Cntharin^  where  the  mys 
of  the  sun  could  not  penetrate  (ill.  9fi).     Hamilton 
eneoontered  on  the  Jebel  M4ia  a  thunder-storm, 
with  *« heavy  rain'*  (Sinat,  etc,  p.  16).     There 
seems  on  the  whole  no  deficiency  tk  precipitation. 
Indeed,  the  geographical  situation  would  rttther  be- 
speak a  copious  supply.    Any  southerly  wind  must 
bring  a  feir  amount  of  wateiy  vapor  firom  the  Red 
Sea,  or  from  one  of  its  expanding  arms,  which  em- 
brace the  peninsula  on  either  side,  like  the  bbdes 
of  a  forfez;  while  at  no  greater  distance  than  140 
miles  northward  roll  the  waten  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, supplying,  we  may  suppose,  their  quota,  which 
the  much  lower  ranges  of  the  lih  and  Oefr'me  can- 
not cflectually  intercept    Nor  is  there  any  such 
shelter  from  rain-clouds  on  either  of  the  Oulfe  of 
Sues  and  *Akabah,  as  the  long  line  of  mountains 
en  the  eastern  flank  of  Egypt,  which  screens  the 
lain  supply  of  the  former  fiivm  reaching  the  valley 
if  the  Nile.    On  the  contrary,  the  conformation  of 
the  Peninsula,  with  the  high  wedge  of  gianitic 
mountains  at  its  core,  wouM  rather  receire  and 
aondsnse  the  vapors  flnom  either  gulf,  and  precipi- 
tate their  bounty  over  the  lower  feces  of  mountain 
sod  troughs  of  wady,  Interposed  between  it  and  the 
sea.    It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  tow  Intel- 
leetual  condition  of  the  monks  ^  forbids  any  reason- 
abb  hspe  of  adequate  meteorological  observations  to 
ehoek  these  merely  probable  aigumenta  with  leli- 
abls  statements  of  fiwt;  but  in  the  absence  of  any 


a  Tbere  is  no  mistaking  the  enonoaoofl  amount  of 
idn  wblBh  must  fell  on  the  desert  and  ran  off  use- 
ismly  Into  tbe  sea.  In  Vebroary  all  the  wadle*  had 
svkleatly  had  strong  torrents  down,  and  all  across 
•Jbem  from  hillside  to  hillside.  The  whole  surfeoe  <^ 
wide  valleys  was  marked  and  ribbed  like  the  bed  of  a 
ftony  and  iandy  stream  In  England.  Tbe  great  plain 
ef  MttrkMA  was  inteiseoted  in  all  directions  by  these 
lerrents,  dndalog  tbe  mountains  about  NuiA  Bad«ra* 
lo  all  the  wadles,  wherever  there  was  a  decided  fell. 
Hi^  Kaodonald  (engaged  at  present  in  superintend- 
«ig  the  working  of  a  tnrquolM  bed  at  BirdbU  O'EkO' 
«M)  said  that  after  a  nudden  storm  In  the  hills  to  the 


such  register,  it  eeems  only  ihir  to  take  reasonable 
probabilities  ftdly  into  view.    Yet  some  significart 
fects  an  not  wanting  to  redeem  in  some  degree 
theee  probabilities  from  the  ground  of  mere  hypoth- 
esis.   "  In  two  of  the  great  wadies  **  which  break 
the  wilderness  on  the  coast  of  the  Qulf  of  Suez, 
<•  GMrikndelt  and  Uieii,  with  Its  continuation  of  the 
Wddy  Tayibeh,  tracts  of  vegetatfon  are  to  be  found 
in  oonsidemble  luxuriance.**    The  wadies  leading 
down  from  the  Sinai  range  to  the  Gulf  of  *Akabah 
^'ftimish  the  same  testimony,  in  a  stOl  greater  de- 
gree,** as  stated  by  Rtippell,  Miss  Msitinean,  Dr. 
Robinson,  and  Bnrekhardt    **  In  three  spots,  how- 
ever, in  the  deeert ....  this  vegetation  is  brought 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  general  configuration  of 
the  oountry  to  a  still  higher  pitch.     By  fer  the 
most  remarkable  collection  of  springs  is  that  which 
renden  the  dnsten  of  the  jAel  M^$a  the  chief 
resort  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  during  the  summer 
heats.    Four  abundant  sources  in  the  mountains 
immediately  above  the  Gonvent  of  St.  CSatberine 
must  always  hare  made  that  region  one  of  the  moot 
frequented  of  the  desert  .  .  .  Oases  (analogous  to 
that  of  Ammon  in  the  western  desert  of  the  Kile) 
sre  to  be  found  wherever  the  waten  from  the  dif- 
ferent wadlee  or  hills,  whether  from  winter  streams 
or  from  su^  living  springs  as  have  Just  been  de- 
scribed, converge  to  a  commuti  reservoir.    One  such 
oasis  in  the  Sinaitic  desert  seems  to  be  the  pahn- 
grore  of  EUWddy  at  7Vb-,  described  by  Burek- 
hardt  as  so  thick  that  he  could  hardly  find  his  way 
through  it  {8,  f  P.  p.  19,  note  1,*  see  Borokh. 
Amb.  ii.  362).    The  other  and  the  more  impor- 
tant is  the  Wddjf  Feirdn,  high  np  in  the  Uble- 
fend  of  Sinai  itself  {8,  f  P.  pp.  18,  19).**    Now, 
what  nature  has  done  in  these  fevored  spots  might 
surely  be  seoonded  ^  in  othen  by  an  ample  popubi- 
tion,  femiliariied,  to  some  extent,  by  their  sojoom 
In  Egypt  with  the  most  advanced  agricultural  ex- 
perience of  tbe  then  world,  and  guided  by  an  able 
leader  who  knew  the   oountry,  and  found  in  his 
wife's  femily  othen  who  knew  it  even  better  than 
he  (Num.  x.  81).    It  is  thus  supposaUe  that  the 
language  of  Fk.  evil.  85-88,  Is  based  on  no  men 
pious  imagery,  but  on  actual  feet:  "He  tumeth 
the  wilderness  into  a  standing  water,  and  dry 
ground  Into  water^eprings.    And  there  He  maketh 
the  hungry  to  dwell,  th^  they  may  prepare  a  dty 
for  habitation;  and  sow  the  fields  and  phnt  vine- 
yards, which  may  yield  ftidts  of  increase.    He 
blesseth  them  so  that  they  are  multiplied  greatly; 
and  tufftrtih  not  their  cattk  to  decrease,"    And 
thus  we  may  find  an  approximate  basis  of  reality 
for  the  enhanced  poetic  images  of  Isaiah  (xlL  19, 
Iv.  13).    Palestine  itself  aflRwds  abundant  tokens  of 
the  resources  of  nature  so  husbanded,  as  in  the  sr- 
tlfldal  **  terrsces  of  whieh  there  sre  still  traoai  t* 
the  very  summits  **  of  the  mountains,  snd  some  of 
which  still,  h)  the  Jordan  valley,  **are  occupied  bj 

N.,  he  had  from  two  to  three  feet  of  water  running 
(hrioosly  through  his  tents  for  three  houzs.  In  Wadf 
JfitgAAm.  Oonunon  Indnstoy  In  digging  tanks  wtuM 
make  all  the  wadies  *' blossom  ss  the  ton"  {Tjr 
whin). 

ft  Bee  Dr.  Stanley^  ssttmate  of  the  inmates  of  the 
convent  {S.  f  P.  pp.  66,  56). 

e  Nay,  fe  Is  poiaible  that  such  woriM  had  already 
to  eome  extent  been  undertikeo  on  account  of  the 
mining  colonies  Which  certainly  then  existed  at  WIedff 
Mn^htra  and  StMbit  ef-£l»ffm,  and  were  probab^ 
supported  on  the  produce  of  the  oountry,  not 
eaoMls  from  Vgypt  (Tyrwhlttl. 
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of  reKetaUon  '*  (S,  4  P,  pp.  138,  S87). 
In  &vored  spott  «Ud  luxuriaiioe  tMtUieft  to  the  ex> 
teiit  of  the  national  retooroea,  a«  in  the  wadiea  of 
the  coaat,  and  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  wh«nt  '*  fiur 
and  wide  ntenda  the  green  circle  of  tanked  thick- 
eta,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  the  hovela  of  the 
modem  village,  beiide  which  stood,  in  ancient  timea, 
the  great  city  of  Jericho**  (jUrid,  p.  306).  From 
this  plain  alone,  a  correspondent  of  the  British 
Consul  at  Jaffik  asserts  that  he  ooold  liBed  the  whole 
population  of  modem  Syria  {CoUon  Supply  JU^ 
porUfy  June  14,  1862).  But  a  plantation  re- 
deemed  from  the  wilderaeis  ia  ever  in  the  position 
of  a  besieged  city;  when  once  the  defeuae  of  the 
human  garrison  is  withdrawn,  the  fertility  stimu. 
lated  by  its  agency  must  obviously  perish  by  the 
Invasion  of  the  wild.  And  thus  we  may  probably 
suppose  that,  from  numberless  tracts,  thus  tempo- 
rarily rescued  from  barrenness,  iu  situations  only 
moderately  ikvorable,  the  traces  of  verdure  have 
vanished,  and  the  desert  has  reclaimed  its  own;  or 
that  there  the  soil  only  betrays  its  Utent  capacity 
by  an  unprofitable  dampness  of  the  sand. 

Seetzen,  on  the  route  from  Hebron  to  Sinai,  after 
describing  an  **  immense  flinty  plain,"  the  ^<  drear- 
ieat  and  most  desolate  solitude,**  observes  that,  **  as 
ioon  as  the  rainy  seaaon  is  over  and  the  warm 
weather  sets  in,  the  pita  (of  rain-water)  dry  up,  and 
it  becomes  uninhabitable,**  as  '*  there  are  no  brooks 
or  springs  here  **  (Ui.  56,  66).  Dr.  Stewart  (The 
TffU  and  the  Khan,  pp.  14,  16)  says  of  the  Wady 
Ahtki,  which  he  would  identify  with  Etham  (Ex. 
xiiL  20:  Kum.  zxxiii.  6),  **saiul-hills  of  conskler- 
able  height  sepanUe  it  from  the  sea,  and  prevent 
the  winter  rains  fh>m  ranning  off  rapidly.  A  con- 
siderable deposit  of  rich  alluvial  loam  is  the  mult, 
averaging  from  2  to  4  inches  in  thiekness,  by  sow- 
ing upon  which  immediately  after  the  rains  the  Be- 
douins could  certainly  reap  a  profitable  harvest;  but 

they  affect  to  despise  all  sgricultural  labor 

Yet,**  he  adds,  "the  region  never  could  have  sup- 
plied fbod  by  its  own  natural  vegetation  finr  so  great 
a  multitude  of  flocks  and  herbs  as  followed  in  the 
train  of  the  Israelites.**    This  seems  rather  a  pre- 
eipitate  sentence;  for  one  can  hardly  teli  what  its 
knproved  condition  under  ancient  civilixatiOD  may 
have  yielded,  from  merely  seeing  wiiat  it  now  is, 
after  being  overrun  lor  centuries  by  hordes  of  con- 
temptuous Bedouins.    Still,  as  regards  the  genersl 
question,  we  are  not  informed  what  numbers  of  cat- 
tle followed  the  IsraeUtes  out  of  Egypt.     We  only 
know  that  '» flocks  and  herds  **  went  with  them, 
were  forbidden    to    graee  ** before    the    mount'* 
(Sinai),  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  desert  with 
their  owners.    It  further  appears  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  forty  years*  wandering,  two  tribes  and  •  lialf 
irere  the  chie^  perhaps  the  only,  cattte-maatm. 
\nd,  when  we  consiier  how  greatly  the  long  and 
sore  bondage  of  Egypt  must  have  interfered  with 
i^eur  favorite  pursuit  during  the  eighty  yean  of 
Moses*  life  before  the  Kzodus,  it  seems  nasonable 
10  think  that  in  the  other  tribes  only  a  few  woold 
have  possessed  cattle  on  leaving  Egypt    The  notion 
of  a  people  '*  scattered  abroad  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (Ex.  v.  12)  in  pursuit  of  wholly 
diflbrent  and  absorbing  labor,  being  able  generally 
tu  maintain  their  Mealth  as  sheep-masters  Is  oIh 
viously  absurd.    It  Is  therefore  suppoaable  that 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  a  portion  of  Manaseeh  had,  by 
remoteness  of  local  position,  or  other  fkvorable  dr* 
aomatanoes  to  as  unknown,  eaoaped  the  oppressive 
ooneeqneneM  to  their  flooks  and  herds  whieh  most 


have  geiicraUy  pravBiied.    Waare  nni  told  thai  Uh 
lanibe  at  the  first  paeaover  were  obtained  fron  thm 
floek  of  eaeh  family,  but  only  that  thej  wen 
to  ^  draw  omi  and  take  a  Iamb  for  an  house  '*  - 
direction  qoite  eenaistept  In  many,  perfaapi  in 
eases,  with  purohaae^     Henee  it  ia  pnMM  tha^ 
these  two  tribeaaud  a  half  may  have  besn  the  dsief 
cattle-maatere  first  as  well  aa  bet     If  tfaej  bad 
enough  cattle  to  find  their  porsnit  in  tending  fhrni. 
and  the  others  had  not,  eoonomy  would  dictate  m 
transfer;  and  the  whole  multitude  of  cattk  wstild 
probably  fere  better  by  sueh  an  anangeaMOt  tfaaa 
by  one  whieh  left  a  few  head  seattcied  up  and  down 
in  the  femiUea  of  diflbfent  tribca.    Nor  ia  iben 
any  rsaeon   to  tUnk  that  the  whofe  of  the  fatty 
yean*  sojourn  waa  spent  In  eoeh  kwoeaotieQ   aa 
marks  the  more  oontlnootts  portion  of  the  namtlv«. 
The  great  gap  in  the  record  of  eventa  left  by  thm 
sUtement  of  Dent.  i.  46,  *«  Ye  abode  in  Kadedi 
many  daya,**   may  be  filled  np  by  the  sapposBtioo 
of  quartan  estabUahed  In  a  fevoraUe  aite,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  whole  time  may  have  been  really 
passed    in  such    statkwary  encampmente.     And 
here,  if  two  tribes  and  a  half  only  were  oecupAed  in 
tending  cattle,  some  rasouree  of  fadwr,  to  aToid  the 
embarraasing  temptatlona  of  idlenesa  In  a  hoat  ae 
large  and  ao  disposed  to  murmur,  would  be,  in  a 
human  senee,  neoeasary.     Nor  can  anj  ao  probable 
an  occupation  be  assigned  to  the  remaining  nine 
and  a  half  tribes,  aa  that  of  drawing  fh>m  the  wil- 
deniess  whatever  oontribntlona  it  might  be  made 
to  aflbrd.    FVom  what  they  had  aeen  in  Egypi,  the 
work  of  iirigation  would  be  familiar  to  them,  and 
ttam  the  proepeet  before  tliem  in  Paleetine  the 
praotiee  would  at  some  time  beoome  neeesaary: 
thus  there  were  on  the  whole  the  aoondesl  reaaons 
fior  not  aUowittg  thenr  experience,  if  pnaaiUie,  to 
lapee.    And,  irrigation   being  supposed,  there  is 
little,  if  any,  diflScnlty  in  supposing  ita  rsaaltBi  to 
the  spootaneoasness  of  which   ample  taattaMRiy, 
fh>m  various  traveUers,  hae  been  dted  abova.    At 
any  rate  it  Is  unwise  to  decide  the  qnestion  of  tfaa 
posaible  resourees  of  the  desert  fh»m  the  eondltaoa 
to  which  the  apathy  and  fiutkliousneai  of  the  Be- 
douins have  reduced  it  in  modem  timea.    On  this 
view,  while  the  purely  paatoral  tribea  woold  retain 
their  hablta  unimpahwi,  the  remainder  would  ae- 
quire  some  slight  probation  m  thoee  wurics  of  the 
field  which  were  to  form  the  staple  industry  of  their 
future  oonntry.    But,  If  any  one  stall  intiati  that 
the  produce  of  the  dcasrt,  however  aappoaabfy  im- 
proved, eoold  never  have  yielded  support  for  ai 
''  the  flooka  and  herds ** ^utteriy  hidefinite  aa  their 
number  Is  —  whieh  were  oairied  thither;  thia  need 
not  invalidate  the  preeent  aigument,  maeh  leea  bs 
deemed  inconsistent  with  the  Seriptaral  namtive. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  latter  to  fisrbid  cor  wappfm- 
ing  that  the  cattle  perished  in  the  wttderaest  bj 
hundreds  or  by  thousands.    Even  if  the  warda  U 
Pi.  evil.  88  be  taken  in  a  sense  iitenlly  hlstoncai, 
they  need  mesn  no  more  than  that,  by  the  time 
they  rsaehed  the  borden  of  Paleetine,  the  nambei 
eo  lost  had,  by  a  cliange  of  favorable  eireumatancea, 
been  replaced,  perhaps  e^'en  by  capture  torn  the 
enemy,  over  whom  God^  and  not  their  own  sword, 
had  given  them  the  victory.    All  that  is  contended 
for  is,  that  the  resouroes  of  the  wilderaess  were 
doubtless  utilized  to  the  utmoet,  and  that  the  fbdv 
and  herds,  ao  fhr  aa  they  have  surrlved,  were  se 
kept  alive.    What  thoee  reaouroea  might  amoml 
to,  is  periiaps  neariy  aa  indefinite  an  inqvlxy  ai 
what  «■§  the  nimib«r  of  the  cattle.    Iliedlfibalt) 
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umiid  '«tMi  ill  levvl**  by  Um  dlmbntimi  of  the 
Alter  liU  it  feU  within  thtttmitt  sT  the  farmer;  and 
ill  lU»  bdaneed  state  we  miHt  be  eoDteat  to  leave 
the  one^ioD* 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  Ml  out  of  view,  hi  eonsider- 
ing  any  eigaiiieiiU  regaiding  the  poiiible  change 
in  the  ehaneler  of  the  wikleniMi,  that  Egyptian 
peiley  oertainly  by,  eo  the  whole,  in  fiifor  of  ez- 
tendh^  the  deiolatioo  to  tlieir  own  frontier  on  tlie 
Suae  fide;  far  tiras  they  would  gain  the  finest  pro- 
teetkm  ageinat  invadon  on  their  meet  exposed 
boidor;  mad  as  Egypt  rather  aimed  at  the  develofH 
oient  of  »  high  internal  olvilisati<»  than  an  estsn- 
Hoo  of  influenoe  by  foieign  oonquest,  suoh  a  desert 
frontier  would  be  to  Egypt  a  cheap  defense.  Thus 
we  may  assame  that  the  I'harsohs,  at  any  rate  after 
the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  would  discern  their 
interest  and  would  act  upon  it,  and  that  tlie  felling 
of  wood  and  stopping  of  wells,  and  the  obliteiation, 
wherever  poaatble,  of  oases,  would  systematically 
make  the  ^linsula  untenable  to  a  hootile  army  do- 
MmduBg  ftom  the  N.  K.  or  the  N. 

IV.  It  rsmains  to  trace,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
trnek  pursued  by  the  host,  beariiig  in  mind  the 
limitation  bcfoie  stated,  that  a  varfety  of  eonverg- 
ittg  or  parallel  routes  must  often  have  been  required 
to  allow  of  the  passage  of  so  great  a  number.  As- 
•umiug  the  passage  of  the  Ked  Sea  to  have  been 
^Bscted  at  some  spot  N.  of  the  now  extreme  end  of 
'Jub  Gulf  of  Suck,  they  would  march  from  their 
point  of  landing  a  little  to  the  E.  of  3.  Here  they 
were  in  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  and  in  it  "  they 
went  three  days  and  found  no  water.'*  llie  next 
point  mentioned  is  Marah.  The  Mm  el^Huwdra 
has  been  thought  by  most  traveUers  since  Burck- 
bardrs  time  to  be  Marah.  Between  it  sod  the 
*Aff(tH  Mtita  the  plain  is  alternately  giu^Ylly,  stony, 
and  sandy,  while  under  the  range  of  Jebil  War- 
i/dn  (a  branch  of  et-Tih)  chalk  and  flints  are  found. 
There  is  no  water  on  the  direet  line  of  route 
(Robinson,  i.  87-98).  HawAra  stands  in  the  lime 
ind  ^ypanm  region  which  Unes  the  eastern  shore 
af  the  Gulf  of  Sues  at  its  northern  extremity. 
Seecsen  {Reisen,  lit  117)  describes  the  water  as 
salt,  with  purgative  qualities;  but  adds  that  his 
Bedouins  and  their  camels  drank  of  it.  He  argues, 
from  its  inconsiderable  size,  that  it  could  not  be  the 
Biarah  of  Moees.  This,  however,  seems  an  incon- 
elusive  reason.  [Masah.]  It  would  not  be  too 
Dear  the  point  of  lauding  assumed,  as  above,  to  be 
to  the  N.  of  the  'AyAn  Miaa^  mat  even,  as  Dr. 
Stewart  aiguca  (p.  55),  too  near  for  a  landing  at 
the  'Ay^  Af4tn  itselffO  when  we  consider  the  in- 
sumbrances  which  would  delay  the  host,  and,  esp^ 
dally  whilst  they  were  new  to  the  desert,  prevent 


»  Dr.  Aitoun,  quoted  by  Br.  Btseart  (<. «.),  It  sssms, 
lenlMUils. 

b  In  the  Vfattjf  28/  were  found  date-palms,  wild 
tmnkkss  tamarisks,  and  the  whlto4b>waring  hsoom ; 
siso  a  SBiaU,  sappy  growth,  scaroe  a  hand  high,  eaUed 
U  Sfemmhk  by  the  Bwloiilns,  which,  whmi  dsisd,  is 
pooaded  by  Ihem,  and  mixed  with  wheat  far  bnad. 
II  has  a  saltfeh'Sour  tMte,  and  is  a  oseftd  salad  herb, 
Asknglag  to  ttte  otder  Mmwiftirpmif»*iiiiwit,  linn. 
(BsirsM,  ikid.), 

e  Tet  he  apparsnliy  allows  ae  pnssll  ts  that  Massh 
m9  be  faimd  in  a  Anwir  observed  by  rdser  a  little  Is 
Jbs  N.  of  OkMimdtl  (UL  117). 

d  TImihi  Is  Iiii similes  isiiiaitslils  iliilnsiiiii  bsteiss 
tfts  iodleatioii  of  locality  given  by  asetam  to  thfe  wady» 
mi  Urn  posltton  aioribed  to  the  lU  4-Aiiidra,  ae 


rapid  marshes.  But  the  whole  region  appears  ts 
alwund  in  brackish  or  bitter  springs  (Seetaen,  ibid 
iii.  117,  Ac;  Anmerk  480).  For  instance,  about 
1}  hoar  nearer  Sues  than  the  JVady  GhAHMtt 
(which  Lepsius  took  for  Marah,  but  which  Niebuhf 
and  Robinson  regard  as  more  probably  Elim ),  Seei- 
zen  (tftuf.  iU.  118,  tl4)  found  a  WaJy^  Tdl,  with 
a  salt  spring  and  a  salt  crust  on  the  suHkee  of  its 
bed,  the  same,  he  thinks,  as  this  spot  where  Niebnhr 
speaks  of  finding  rock-salt  This  correspondi  in 
general  proximity  with  Marah.  The  neighboring 
region  is  described  as  a  few  phdn  girt  with  limestone 
hilb,  or  more  rarely  chalk.  For  &»  oonsideratbn  ol 
tlie  niimde  of  sweeteninic  the  waters,  see  Marah. 
On  this  first  seotion  of  their  desert^nareh,  I>r.  Stan- 
ley {8,  ff  i*.  p.  87)  remarks,  **  There  can  be  no 
dispute  as  to  the  general  track  of  the  Israelites  after 
the  passage  (of  the  Red  Sea).  If  they  were  to 
enter  the  mountains  at  all,  they  must  continue  in 
the  route  of  all  travellers,  between  the  sea  and  the 
table-bnd  of  the  l\k,  till  they  entered  the  few  hiUs 
of  GhtiHmdtL  According  to  the  view  taken  of  the 
scene  of  the  passage,  Manh  may  either  be  at  *  the 
springs  of  Moess,*  or  else  at  Hnwdrtt  or  (lAdrdn- 
(UL"  He  adds  in  a  note,  **  Dr.  Graul,  however, 
was  told  ....  of  a  spring  near  7YA  el-AmAm, 
right  (i.  s.  south)  uf  ffttodr^f  so  bitter  that  neither 
men  nor  camels  could  drink  of  it  From  hence 
the  road  goes  straight  to  Wmly  OfUhUnfti  **  Sect- 
sen  also  inclines  to  view  favorably  the  identiflcation 
of  el-Amdra  with  Marah.  He  gives  it  the  title  of 
a  **  wady,'*  and  precisely  on  this  ground  rqects  the 
pretensions  of  el-Hawdra  as  being  no  "  wady,*'  but 
only  a  brook ;  c  whereas,  from  the  statement  *'  they 
encamped'*  at  Marah,  Marah  roust,  he  argues, 
have  been  a  wady.''  It  seems  certain,  however, 
that  Wady  Ghiriindel^  whether  it  be  Marali,  as 
Lepsius  and  (although  doubtfully)  Seetzen  thought, 
or  Elim  as  Niebuhr,  Robinson,  and  Kruse  —  must 
have  lain  on  the  line  of  march,  and  almoet  equally 
certain  that  it  ftimished  a  campbg  station.  In 
this  wady  Seetien  fotmd  more  trees,  shrube,  and 
bushes  than  he  anywhere  else  saw  in  hu  jouniey 
from  Sinai  to  Sues.  He  partkulariies  several  date- 
palms  and  many  tamarisks,  and  notes  that  tlie 
largest  quantity  of  the  vegetable  manna,  now  to  be 
fotmd  anywhere  in  the  Peninsuht,  is  gathered  here 
(iii.  116)  from  the  leaves  of  the  last-named  txea, 
which  here  grows  ^*  with  gnarled  boughs  and  hoary 
head ;  the  wiU  acacia,  tangled  by  its  desert  growth 
into  a  thicket,  atao  shoots  out  ite  gray  foUage  and 
white  blossoms  over  the  desvt "  (Stanley,  S,  4 
P,  p.  88).  The  •«  scenery  **  in  this  regfen  becomes 
*^a  succession  of  watercourses " •  (ibid,);  and  the 
Wady  Tayibeh,   cooneeted   with    GhSrirndd  by 


above.  lev  Seetasn  (or  lathor  Dr.  Krose,  ecnunenting 
on  his  Journal)  says,  Bobinsoa  pa  Bind  the  wady  ^we 
koias  ntwtr  Sun  than  HatoAre,  and  thersforo  so  tu 
to  the  north,  ad  jomA,  of  it  <il«um,  ill.  pi  HI.  480 
1481).  Bse<ie  It  li  poerible  that  the  2U  and  the  Wmdy 
I  d'Amdra  may  be  distinct  loealltlss,  an4  th*  eoBmrn 
name  lesolt  frsm  the  owawion  pvopsrty  of  a  briny  or 
bitter  spring.  Klepert^  map  (In  Aoblnsoo,  vol.  L) 
gIvH  the  two  names  Amim  and  Hsiedre  class  to> 
fither,  the  faramr  a  Utile,  hut  less  than  amila,  to  the 


«  So  Dr.  Kmse  nodess  that  Dr.  HoblMon^ 
who  eampsd  la  MMtotfil  faimd,  at  half  an 
JlBla..jM  tram  ttMls  eamplag  gteoad,  a  flowing 
aod  copious  fcuntalns,  such  se  they  hitbeeto  nowh 
tend  In  the  Pealnsula  (betam,  IU.  pt.  UL  480| 
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UmH,*  ii  ao  nained  ftmn  the  fcoodly  water  and 
fSKCtatHMi  which  it  contains.  Tbcie  three  wadiee 
enoompaes  on  three  aides  th«  Jebet  ffummA*a ;  the 
tea,  wldch  it  precipitously  oTerhangs.  being  on  the 
fourth.  To  judge  from  Uie  configiuvtion  as  given 
in  the  nu^is,  there  aeons  no  reason  why  all  three 
•hoiild  not  have  comliined  to  form  Klim,  or  at  any 
rate,  as  Dr.  Stanley  (ibiiL)  susgestSf  two  of  them. 
Only,  from  Num.  xzliii.  9,  10,  as  EUm  appears 
not  to  have  been  on  the  sea,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  encampment,  if  it  estended  into  thne  wadies, 
supped  short  of  their  seaward  extremities,  llie 
Israelitish  host  would  scarcely  find  in  all  three  more 
Uiau  adequaU)  ground  for  their  encampment.  Be- 
yonJ  (I.  e.  to  the  S.  £.  of  Ghth-itndeiu  the  ridges 
sad  spurs  of  limestone  mountain  push  down  to  the 
wr%  across  the  path  along  the  plain  (Robinson,  i. 
TO,  and  Afftp), 

This  portion  of  the  question  may  be  summed  up 
by  pfSienting  in  a  tabular  form,  the  views  of  some 
leading  travellen  or  annotators,  on  the  site  of 
Elim:  — 


Wady 
OMkrUndel. 

Niebahr, 

Bobinson, 

Knue. 

(By  Lepfllus 
idenlifled 

wtthManOi.) 


Wiuff    Some  warm  aprfngs 
Uttit.      north  of  Ttir,  which 

feed  the  rich  date- 
One  or      Laborde    plantations  of   the 
both,   *'  poasibly,"  convent  there, 
Stanley.    Bobtnaon 
(I.  72). 


Dr.  Kniae  (Anmerk,  p.  418)  singularly  takes  the 
words  of  Ex.  xv.  27,  "  they  encamped  then  (in 
Elim)  by  the  iMi^rs,"  as  meaning  "  by  the  aea;  ** 
whereas,  from  Num.  xxxiii.  9,  10,  it  sppears  they 
did  not  reach  the  aea  till  a  stage  further,  although 
their  distance  from  it  previously  had  been  but 
small 

From  Elim,  the  next  stage  brought  the  people 
again  to  the  aea.  This  fiact,  and  the  enviable  poai  • 
tion  in  respect  of  water  supply,  and  consequent 
great  fertility,  ei\joyed  by  THr  on  the  coaat,  would 
make  it  seem  probable  that  Tdr  was  the  locality 
intended ;  but  as  it  lies  more  than  aeventy  miles, 
in  a  straight  line,  from  the  nearest  probably  asaign- 
able  apot  for  Elim,  auch  a  distance  makes  it  a 
highly  improbable  site  for  the  next  encampment. 
The  probable  view  is  that  their  seaside  camp  was 
fixed  much  nearer  to  the  group  of  wadies  viewed  as 
embracing  Elim,  perliaps  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Wady  Tay^bth^  which  appears  to  have  a  point  of 
juncture  with  the  coast  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  88). 
The  account  in  Ex.  xvi.  knows  nothing  of  this  en- 
sampmetit  by  the  sea,  but  Imngs  the  host  at  once 
into  **  the  wilderness  of  Sin ;  **  but  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  general  purpose  of  recording,  not  the 
people's  history  so  much  as  Grod*s  dealings  with 
them,  and  the  former  rather  as  Ulustrative  of  the 

a  BoUnson  (i.  89)  says  that  near  this  wady  hot  snl- 
parsons  springa  wees  vlaitod  by  Nlebohr,  and  are  d»> 
BSilbed  by  Bnsaaggw* 

6  He  eaUs  it  the  Wilderness  of  Air,  bat  this  is  plainly 
a  misprint  for  Sia. 

c  His  map,  howevar,  omita  the  name  «i>JCfta.  Bob- 
Insott  thinks  the  wUdemeaa  of  Bin  is  the  maritime 
plain  Bontheaat  of  Murkk/kk^  but  not  certainly  Inelod* 
teg  the  latter. 

d  Beetsen  thought  that  Dophkah  might  poaalbly  be 
satmeed  In  the  name  of  a  plaice  In  this  region,  ef-lb^ 
kmthm  (KatMa).     For  Alnsh  thers  Is  no  eonjeetore. 

a  flaetien  eompares  it  to  ttis  round  beads  obtalnsd 


latter,  and  snbocdinale  thereto.  The  evideoi  d» 
sign  howwer,  in  Num.  xxxiii.  bring,  to 
rsourdiheir  itinersry,  this  latter  is  to  be 
OS  the  focus  ofosatcus  on  any  topographieal  quer 
tions,  as  compared  with  othets  having  a  less  apeeiaa 
relaUoo  to  the  track.  The  »  wUdetneaa  of  Sin  "  it 
an  appellation  no  doubt  representing  eome  Datora 
feature,  and  none  more  probably  t£tfi  the  aUnvial 
plain,  which,  lying  at  the  edge  of  the  aeft»  ahoot 
the  spot  we  now  regard  them  aa  having  neached, 
begins  to  SMume  a  significant  a|^>earsneeu  The 
modem  name  for  this  is  tl-Kdn^  identified  by 
Scetsen^  with  this  wildemcas  (iii.  pL  iu.  413). 
Dr.  Stattlsy  e  calls  el  Kda,  at  its  initial  point,  ^  the 
plain  of  JiurkkAk,''  and  thinks  it  ■  probably  thia 
wildemeas.  Lower  down  the  coast  this  plain  ex- 
pands into  the  broadest  in  the  Peninsala,  and  eoroe- 
where  in  the  sUll  northern  portion  of  it  we  mnel 
doubtless  plaee  the  «'  Dophkah  "  (^  and  ^  AJoah  **  M 
Num.  xxxiii.  12-14. 

In  the  wikiemess  of  Sin  oeeurred  the  first  mnr- 
muring  for  food,  and  the  first  fell  of  manna.  The 
modem  oonfection  K^d  under  that  name  m  the  ex> 
udation  collected  from  the  leaves  of  the  tamarisk 
tree  ( Tum'iri$k  OrientfitU^  Linn.,  Arab,  tarfa^  Ueb. 

^^)  only  in  the  Sinaitic  valleys,  and  in  no  grant 
abundance.'  If  it  results  fh>m  the  punctures  made 
in  the  leaf  by  an  insect  (the  Cocctu  numnipanu^ 
Ehrenberg)  hi  the  oourae  of  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust, thia  will  not  suit  the  time  of  the  people*s 
entering  the  region  *'  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
second  month  after "  their  departure  fixim  llgjpt 
(Ex.  xvi.  1-8).  It  is  said  to  keep  as  a  bardeiaed 
ayrup  for  years  (ILsiborde,  CknniaenL  Geogr.  on 
Ex.  xvi.  18,  14),  and  thus  does  not  answer  to  the 
more  striking  characteristics  described  in  Ex.  xvi. 
14-26.  [Mamna.]  Seetcen  thought  that  the 
gum  Arabic,  an  exudation  of  the  acacia,  was  the 
real  manna  of  the  Israelites;  u  e.  Seetnu  regazxis 
the  statement  of  »» bread  from  heaven  **  as  a  fio> 
tion  (/Seiaen,  iii.  75-79).  A  cara\'an  of  a  thousand 
po'sona  ia  aaid  by  Hasaelquist  (  Voyayet^  etc,  Ma- 
tetia  Met/icti,  p.  298,  transL  cd.  1766)  to  ha^ 
subsisted  aolely  on  this  substance  for  two  months. 
In  the  same  passage  of  Ex.  (v.  13)  quails  aro  first 
mentioned. 

In  most  portions  of  the  earlier  route  it  ia  more 
important  to  show  the  track  than  to  fix  the  sta- 
tions; and  such  an  indication  only  can  be  looked 
for  where  nothing  Ijeyond  the  name  of  the  latter  ii 
recorded.  Suppoung  now  that  the  alluvial  plain, 
where  it  first  bc^ns  to  broaden  to  a  significant  sixe^ 
is  **  the  wildemeu  of  Sin,"  all  further  qoestious, 
till  we  come  to  Sinai,  turn  on  the  situation  assigned 
to  Rephidim.  If,  as  aeems  most  likely,  Rephidiaa 
be  found  at  Feirdn  [Rephidim],  it  becomes  almost 
certain  that  the  track  of  the  host  lay  to  the  north 
of  StrfM/  a  magnificent   fire-peaked  moontaia, 

firam  tiie  masHeh ;  and  says  it  Is  used  as  a  pvigativ* 
in  Upper  IQgypt,  and  that  It  is  supposed  to  be  brongna 
out  by  the  great  aOhce  of  heat  on  a  sandy  soil,  ajoee 
In  Syria  and  elsewhere  thia  tree  baa  not  the  prodaet. 

/  Dr.  Stanley  notioes  that  poadbly,  vSewing  GkSk^ 
ikmdd  (or  CTjm'I,  whleh  lias  beyond  It,  from  Sum)  as 
Xlim,  the  boat  may  have  gone  to  the  latter  (the  Jm 
tktr  point),  and  then  have  toni«d  back  to  the  low« 
part  of  QhanilndH^  aod  tkm  pitched  by  the  «Bed 
Sea.*'  Then,  he  ftirther  Maaaiks,  it  was  open  lo  thaaa 
to  take  a  oorihem  eooras  for  Slnsl  {AM  MkMk\ 
avoiding  Smbdl  and  JVMfi  aJtogeth«r  (&  f  F.  p.  aS 
But  aU  thia,  he  adds,  seams*' not  :ike^.»    VkmlL 
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«Ueli  MMao  havt  thoogbt  to  be  Sfaiai,  and  whioh 
Menvet  fint  viubfe  at  tbe  plun  of  AMrkhdJu 
[Sunki.]  The  TalieniAcld  wm  not  yet  sti  api  oor 
Ibe  order  of  oiarch  oi^gauiMd,  m  tubaequeutly 
(Nuxu.  X.  13,  Ac.)*  beoce  tbe  worda  <* track"  or 
^ro«tte/'  aa  indicating  a  line,  can  only  be  takan  in 
tbe  uoat  wide  and  gaioral  aeoae.  Tbe  road  ak>wly 
liaea  between  the  ooaat  and  Feirdn,  whieb  baa  an 
elevation  of  juat  half  the  higbeet  peak  of  tbe  whole 
aluater.  Feirdn  must  bare  been  gained  by  lome 
road  striking  off  from  tbe  sea-eoaat,  like  tbe  Wtudy 
Mokatt^^  which  is  now  tbe  usual  route  fh>m  Cabo 
thither,  perhaps  by  sevenl  parallel  or  oonvetgini^ 
finea.  Thoae  who  n^jeot  Ftirdth  ibr  Repbidtm  will 
have  the  onus  of  accounting  for  such  a  flruit/ul  and 
blooming  spot  as,  from  its  position,  it  must  always 
have  bem,  being  left  out  of  the  route,  and  of  find- 
ing some  other  sits  for  Repbidim.  Poasibly  Titr 
ilMlf  might  be  Repbidim,  but  then  not  one  of  tbe 
sites  generally  discussed  for  Sinai  will  suit.  It 
seeoM  better  then  to  take  Feit-in,  or  tbe  a^jaeent 
valley  oif-Sheykh  in  oouneetion  with  it,  for  Uepbi- 
dim.  llie  water  may  have  been  produced  in  one, 
and  the  battle  have  taken  place  in  tbe  other,  of 
these  contiguous  kwalities;  and  tbe  most  direct  way 
of  reaching  them  from  el-Murkhdh  (the  "  wilder- 
ness of  Sin  *')  will  be  through  tbe  wadiea  ShtU&h 
and  MohaiUh.  Dr.  Stanley,  who  su(Q^ts  tbe  road 
by  tbe  S.  of  Strbdi^  through  Wady  Ht&rdna 
(Kobinson,  i.  95),  as  also  a  possible  route  to  Sinai 
(S,  4'  P,  p.  38,  4),  and  designates  it  **  tbe  south- 
era  "  one,  omits  to  propose  any  alteroative  station 
for  Repbidim;  as  he  aJso  does  in  the  case  of  **  tbe 
northern  '*  route  being  accepted.  That  route  has 
been  already  meiitiou«l  (page  8622,  note/),  but  is 
of  too  remote  a  probability  to  requira  being  here 
taken  into  view.  The  Wady  MokatUb,  the  '*  writ- 
ten,** as  its  name  imports,  contains  tbe  largest 
number  of  inscriptions  known  as  the  Sinaitic  TlMy 
are  scratched  on  the  friable  surfoce  of  the  sand- 
stone masses  which  dot  tbe  valley  on  either  side, 
some  so  high  sa  to  have  plainly  not  been  executed 
without  mechanical  aid  and  great  deliberation. 
They  are  described  or  noticed  by  Dr.  Robinson, 
BuTckhardt,  Laborde,  Seetzen.  and  others,  but 
especially  by  Dr.  Stanley  {8.  f  P,  pp.  57-62).  [See 
m  this  subject  SmAi,  p.  8063,  notes  c  and  d] 

V.  besides  the  various  suggestions  regarding 
Horeb  and  Sinai  given  under  Sinai,  one  occurs  in 
Dr.  Kruse's  Amnerkimgen  on  Seetzen,  whioh  is 
worth  recording  here.  Seetzen  approached  tbe 
Jtbzl  MAm  firom  the  N.,  a  little  W.,  by  a  route 
which  seems  to  have  brought  him  into  the  region 
through  which  Dr.  Robinson  approaobed  it  from 
tbe  N.  W^.  On  this  Dr.  Kruse  remarks,  *«  Horeb 
lay  in  the  plain  of  Rqibidim  ....  a  day's  march 
Hiort  at  {v<n')  Sinai,  on  a  dry  pbun,  which  was 
sxtensive  enough  for  a  camping  ground,  with  a  rock 


hj  mrdXnt  eUKhoAm  to  tbe  JkM  Jfftj*.  Bob- 
mson,  who  went  by  this  way,  ooqisctuied  that  U-Kkk- 
dun  was  a  place  of  pUgrimags  to  the  anolent  Igyp* 
tiaos,  and  might  have  been  the  d^t  of  Mosfs' 
proposed  Joorney  of  ^  three  days  lalo  the  wlldenMss  " 
CL  79).  The  best  aooount  of  this  locality  l^  fkr, 
whieh  the  piesent  eootribator  has  met  with,  Is  that  in 
die  MS.  referred  to  at  the  end  of  this  article.  The 
writer  dwells  sspedaUy  on  the  immeose  remains  of 
mining  operations,  leftise  of  ftiel,  metal,  etc.,  to  be 
Men  there ;  also  on  the  cntxenched  camp  at  JkfBf  AAra, 
■seofsrsd  recently  by  Haj/at  MaedooaM,  evidentiy  a 

of  great  labor  and  of  eapadty  fiira  large  gairison. 

ILJOOgh  tlie  wUdemeae  of  Kfta  (fhan  its  north- 


fountain  stniek  by  Bfoees  from  tbe  rock.  lUi 
distance  just  biU  the  plain  tt-Sktb  {8thth^  Kia- 
pert's  Map),  which  Robinson  entered  before  rsaoh- 
ing  the  ftnieroost  ridge  of  Sinai,  and  suite  tbe 
peaked  momitaio  vi-Orf^  in  tbe  highest  point  of 
this  pUuu.  That  this  plain,  too,  is  large  enough 
for  fighting  ui  (aa  mentioued  Ex.  xviL  9),  is  plain 
from  Robinson's  statement  (i.  141)  of  a  combat 
between  two  tribes  which  took  pboe  there  soma 
yean  before  bia  visit.  RoUnaon,  from  this  roeky 
peak,  which  I  took  for  Horeb,  in  1^  hour  reached 
tbe  spring  Qwrbitk^  probably  the  one  the  opening 
of  which  was  ascribed  to  Moses,  and  thence  in 
another  hour  came  to  the  steep  pass  NiHik  Udtoyy 
to  mount  which  he  took  2^  boun,  and  in  2^  houn 
more,  croesing  the  plain  er^Rdkek^  arrived  at  the 
convent  at  the  foot  of  SinaL  Seetaen*a  Arabe  gave 
the  name  of  Orrihe  ^  to  a  mountain  reached  befon 
ascending  the  paas,  no  doubt  tbe  same  aa  Robin- 
son's e^Oi/and  tbe  Horeb  of  Holy  Writ "  (iMfca, 
iiL  pt  iii.  422;  comp.  414).  He  seeks  to  recon- 
cile thia  with  Ex.  xxxiii.  0,  which  deecribes  the 
people,  penitent  after  their  disobedience  in  the 
matter  of  the  golden  calf,  aa  **  stripping  themselves 
of  their  ornaments  dy  Ike  Mount  koreb,**  by  sup- 
posing that  they  were  by  Moses  led  baok  again  « 
from  Sinai,  where  (jod  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
immediately  bebw  which  they  had  encamped,  to 
Horeb  in  the  plain  of  Repbidim.  But  tliis  must 
have  been  a  day's  journey  backward,  and  of  such  a 
retrograde  movement  the  itinerary  in  Num.  xxxiii 
14, 16, 16,  has  no  trace.  On  the  contrary,  it  says, 
»*  they  removed  from  tbe  desert  of  Sinai  and  pitched 
in  Kibroth  Hattaavab."  Now,  although  they 
stayed  a  year  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Ex.  xix. 
1;  Num.  X.  11,  12),  and  need  not  be  supposed  to 
have  had  but  one  campbig  station  all  the  time,  yet 
Repbidim  clearly  appean  to  lie  without  tbe  limita 
of  that  wildernees  (£x.  xvii.  1,  xix.  1,  2;  Num. 
xxxiii.  16),  and  a  return  thither,  bemg  a  departure 
from  tboee  limits,  might  therefore,  we  should  ex- 
pect, be  noticed,  if  it  took  phce;  even  though  all 
the  shiftings  of  tbe  camp  wUkin  the  wilderneaa  of 
Sinai  might  not  be  set  down  in  the  itinerary 
Under  Sinai  an  attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  the 
'*  rock  in  Horeb "  at  Repbidim  with  a  «« Mount 
Horeb  "  (the  same,  in  faet,  aa  Sinai,  though  with 
a  relative  difference  of  view),  by  regarding  <*  Horeb  " 
as  a  dcaignation  deecriptiva  of  tbe  ground,  applica- 
ble, through  similarity  of  Vxal  features,  to  either. 
If  this  be  not  admitted,  we  may  perhaps  regard  the 
Wadff  e^Sktykk,  a  cresoftit  concave  ioaUiwarda, 
wboee  weetern  born  joins  Wady  Feirdn,  and  wlioao 
eaatera  finds  a  southeastera  continuation  in  tiM 
pbun  er-Rdkek  (leading  up  to  Jebel  MiUa^  tht 
probable  Sinai),  as  tke  Horeb  proper.  This  ooo* 
tains  a  rock  called  traditionally  the  **  seat  of  Mosee  ** 
(Schubert,  JUi$tn^  ii.  366).     And  this  is  to  some 

em  border)  to  the  opening  of  Wady  lUbrtn  Into  it  li 
h\  honxa'  joorney.  The  manna  *MM*f«lr  is  Ibond 
there ;  and  some  birds,  oalled  by  Dr.  Erase  "  WOsImi- 
hUhnem,"  whieh  he  appeals  to  think  might  be  tbe 
qnaile  of  Seriptore.  Beetaen  in  hie  journal  plainlj 
eefci  down  the  ^  quaile  **  as  being  wholly  a  mietslte  Ibr 
locueta  (ArfMm  Ui.  pt.  iii.  418,  eomp.  80). 

6  **  Two  laanlly  diatinfulshable  mountains  on  either 
elds  of  the  way  (ikom  the  Wady  Britsorftn)  were 
named  Onibt  and  Frnuen  **  {Rri$tn,  lU.  68). 

«  He  thlnlLi  the  reeeun  whj  they  w«re  thus  eonn- 
tsrmaaded  was  beoaose  "  Horeb  *>  was  better  sopplisd 
with  wam,  but  lie  doee  not  shew  thai  th«  ** sprln| 
adequately  meets  tbto  eondltloB  {ibid,  til). 
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iitHit  eoofinued  hy  ibe  fret  thmt  (be  wady  wUeh 
aootwuct  the  plaio  er-JUtk^  to  the  N.  W.,  Ibnii- 
ing  with  the  letter  e  lUghtly  obtine  engle,  iwumei 
the  neme  of  et-Sheifkh,  If  we  luey  suppoee  the 
iMune  *»  Hoieb,'*  though  properly  applied  to  the 
eraoeot  Wndff  Mt-Sheykk^  whieh  joine  Fm^,  to 
have  had  Mich  an  eztemdoo  ae  would  embnoe 
et^Mkehy  then  the  "rook  m  Uoreb  "  might  be  a 
day*fl  journey  from  the  '*  Mount  (of)  Uoreb."  * 
Tbia  view,  it  may  be  obeer>'ed,  doea  not  eiclude 
that  just  referred  to  under  Simai,  but  merely 
itmovei  it  (torn  resting  on  the  tenae  tbeve  propoeed 

ftr  <«  Horeb  **  (3!?*)n),  aa  a  local  appellative,  to 


general  grounda. 
Bui  whatever  may  be  the  oaee  with  other  laered 
gMalttiM,   the  identification  oi  Sinai   itaelf  will 
probably  never  be  free  from  obacurity.     We  aeeni 
to  have  adequate    information  regarding  all  the 
eminent  mouiitaina  within  the  narrow  compaas  to 
which  our  ohoioe  la  reduced,  and  of  all  the  impor- 
teut  paasea.     Nor  ia  it  likely  tluit  any  freah  clew 
of  truatworthy  kical  traditbu  will  be  unraveled,  or 
any  new  light  th^pwu  on  the  text  of  the  Soripturai 
atatimejita.     Somewhere  in  the  granitic  nucleus 
of  lofty  mountain  oresta  the  answer,  doubtless,  liea.^ 
For  the  grouuds  ou  which  a  slight  preponderauoe 
of  probability  rests  in  fitvor  of  the  Jebd  Mumo,^ 
aee  Six ai.     But  even  that  preponderance  mainly 
\xaU  ou  the  view  that  the  numbers  ascribed  in  our 
praaeot  text  to  the  boat  of  Israel  are  trustworthy. 
If  further  criticism  should  make  this  mon  doubt- 
ftil  than  it  now  is,  that  will  have  the  probable 
eftct  of  making  the  question  more  vague  rather 
than   more  clear  than  it  is  at  present.     "This 
degree  of  uncertainty  is  a  great  sal^uard  for  the 
real  reverence  due  to  the  place.     As  it  ia,  you  may 
reat  ou  your  general  conviction  and  be  tbsnkfkil " 
{S.  4'  P.  p.  76).     The  traditk>n  whieh  has  eonse- 
erated  the  Jtbti  MAki  can,  we  know,  be  traced  to 
its  source  in  a  late  year.     It  has  the  taint  of  mod- 
emiam  and  the  detective  witness  of  the  older  tra- 
dition of  Sei-bdL    Dr.  Stanley  thinka  it  "  doubtful 
whether  the  scene  of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  as 
we  now  conceive  it,  ever  entered  into  the  minds 
of  those  who  fixed  the  traditional  aite.     The  con- 
secrated peak  of  the  J^Otl  Mum  was  probably 
revered  simply  as  the  spot  when  Moaee  saw  the 
vision  of  God,  without  reference  to  any  more  gen- 
eral event "  (S.  f  P,  p.  76),  and  thu  ia  Ukely  to 
have  been  equally  true  of  Strbdl  baliM«  \U    The 
Eastern  mind  seised  on  the  spot  as  one  of  devout 
eontemplation  by  the  one  retired  saint;  the  Western 
Marches  for  a  scene  which  will  bring  the  people 
pvceptibly  into  the  region  of  that  Presence  whkh 
the  saint  beheld. 

Certain  vivid  impressions  left  on  the  minds  of 

u  The  expression  2^in  "^HQ  lo  Kk.  zxxiii.  6 
m^  probably  be,  like  the  expression  D^rtb^n  HH, 

IK.  1,  and  that  of  H  WT^  "^?9»  ^^"^  ^^*  ^^i  *^« 
Mro  nouns  in  rsglineu,  the  "  mocmt  0/' Horeb.** 

b  The  TabuM  Ptutingeriana  gives  in  the  Interior 
ti  the  Sinaitic  penlosnla  a  wUdeness  Indieated  as 
•dssertuui  ubi  xl.  annos  enaverunt  11111  Isrselis 
Anoente  MoyM,"  and  marks  therein  a  three-peaked 
mountain,  with  ttie  words, «'  hlo  legem  acceperiint  In 
monle  8yna.'>  Dr.  KruM  thinks  the  '^thme  peaks  '* 
■bsan  Slnal  (1.  e,  the  Jtbei  JMOm),  Ag.  System*,  and 
%a  Jtttel  Hum'r  (Seetsen,  Jtruen,  Ut.  p«.  Ui.  tf  1). 

•  lie  Knisa  says,  «>  TMs  highsst  8.  B.  point  of  BInai 


tiAfellBn  aeem  to  beapeak audi  nmatkable  kmi 
for  the  rooks  of  thk  dnater,  and  they  are  geacfaBy 
so  replete  with  hitereit,  that  a  few  leading  deiaflseA 
the  aspect  of  tbeprindpal  mountains  may  find  plafee 
here.  Approaching  the  granitic  nucfena  from  the 
N.  side,  Seetaon  foond  himself  « ever  between  two 
high^wiid,  and  naked  difi  of  granite."  All  poaai- 
Ue  faima  of  mountelns  blended  in  the  view  of  the 
group,  conical  and  pointed,  tmneated,  serrated,  and 
rounded  (JKetjm,  iii.  69,  67).  Immediateiy  pcevi- 
oua  to  this  he  had  been  upon  tiie  perpc&dlcttlar 
sandstone  clifft,  whioh  in  et-DOUl  bounded  the 
sandy  phdn  tr^RamUh  on  the  easlem,  whilst  aimi- 
lar  steep  sandstone  eUA  by  on  the  N.  and  N.  W. 
On  a  nearer  view  small  bright  qoarts-gtit  (  Qfutrz' 
Ideul),  of  whitiah-yettow  and  iwldiah  hoe,  was 
obeerved  in  the  coarsegrained  sandstone.  Dr. 
Stanley,  approaching  from  the  N.  W.,  from  Wadg 
ahtUdk  through  wadiea  Sidri  and  Fetran,  ftmnd 
tiie  roeks  of  various  orden  more  or  leae  inter- 
changed and  intermixed.  In  the  fint,  '« red  tops 
resting  on  dark-gncn  bases  ekieed  the  proapeet  in 
front,**  donbtlesi  both  of  granite.  Contnet  with 
this  the  deeeription  of  JeM  .If den,  aa  seen  fiom 
Mount  St.  Oathsrine  {ibiti  H),  ««the  recUisAgnn- 
ite  of  its  hwer  mesa,  ending  in  the  gray  ffrten 
granite  of  the  peak  itself."  Wadtf  SkH  lies 
'<  brtween  red  granite  monntaina  deaeending  pre- 
cipitoualy  on  the  sanda,**  but  just  in  the  midet  of 
it  the  granite  is  eiehanged  for  sandstone,  whicfa 
Utf t  forms  the  roek-taUets  of  the  W<u^  Mokaaeb^ 
lying  in  the  way  to  Wadg  Ftiran.  Hue  last  is 
ftill  of  M  endless  windings,"  and  here  **  bqgan  the 
ourioua  eight  of  the  monntaina,  streaked  from  head 
to  foot,  as  if  with  boiling  streams  of  <kik  red  mat> 
ter  poured  over  them,  the  igneous  fluid  eqnirted 
upwards  as  they  were  heaved  from  the  ground." 
....'*  The  eolors  tell  their  own  story,  of  chalk 
and  limeatone  and  aandatone  and  granite.**  Besides 
these,  **  huge  cones  of  white  clay  and  sand  are  at 
intervals  planted  along  these  mighty  watereourses 
(the  now  dry  wadiea),  apparently  the  original  allu- 
vial deposit  of  some  tremendous  antediluvian  tar- 
rsnt,  left  there  to  stiflhn  into  sandstone  "  {ib.  71). 
The  HWy  Fetrda  is  bounded  aouthwarda  by  the 
Jtbd  ^ediyeA  and  the  Js6el5srkti;  whieh  extend 
westwards  to  the  maritime  plain,  and  eeatward 
to  the  Sinaitie  group,  and  on  whoae  further  or 
southern  side  lies  the  widest  part  of  el-Kaa,  previ- 
ously noticed  aa  the  <*  wUderneai  of  San."  Seet^ 
sen  remarka  that  JeM  ^Vtrdais  not  an  individusl 
mountain,  but,  like  Sinu,  a  oonqiicuouB  greep 
(iZAien,  iU.  107;  eomp.  pt  iU.  418). 

Sei'bdl  rises  from  a  lower  level  than  the  Sinaitie 
group,  and  so  standa  out  more  fully.  Dr.  Slewait'a 
account  of  its  summit  oonfirms  that  of  fiurckhadt 
The  former  mounted  from  the  northern  aide  s 


Is  indisputably  the  *  monntsln  of  tiie  U»d '  of  Bdi} 
Writ,  the  modern  Mount  St.  Ostherine.  The  N.  W 
part  of  8hial  Is,  however,  now  named  Ckmif  by  the 
monks,  not  by  the  Arabs,  probab^  In  order  to  eooi' 
bine  Horeb  with  Sinai,  by  which  nan.e  they  deaott 
the  most  southeasterly  point.  The  *  plain  *  or  '  wilr 
derness  *  of  Sinai  eaa  be  nothing  else  than  the  h^ 
plain  sitnated  on  the  northern  steep  deelirity  siv' 
rounded  by  the  Ukree  beltee-named  peaks  of  Sinai,  the 
opposite  plateau  of  JtM  Punik,  and  B.  and  W.  sooi 
low  ridgei.  It  is  now  called  the  plain  JtaAisA,  and  h 
•oeordlog  to  Robinson*!  measurement,  qulls  kiii 
enough  to  hold  two  millions  of  Israelites,  eho  he  9 
encamped  together"  (t6td.  432). 
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nmw  pUtMu  at  tbe  top  of  Um  eMteramoit  peak. 
Sl  bloek  of  gimy  gnnke  crowoB  it,  and  ttvenU  con- 
tiguous blocks  form  one  or  two  grottoes,  and  a  dr- 
:fe  of  kiose  straies  lesli  in  tbe  narrow  platesui  at  the 
top  (  The  Twi  md  (Ae  Khan,  pp.  117,  118).    Tbe 
*»  five  peaks,**  to  which  <*  in  most  points  of  view  it 
ia  reducible,  at  first  sight  appear  inaeoessible,  but 
arv  diTided  by  steep  rsrines  filled  with  firagnaenli 
of  laDen  granite.*'     Dr.  Stanley  mounted  ^^over 
smooth  blocks  of  granite  to  the  top  of  the  third  or 
oentiai  peak,**  amid  which  *«  innumerable  shrubs, 
like  ssge  or  thyme,  grew  to  the  very  summit.** 
Hciei,  too,  his  sseent  waa  assisted  by  boss  stones 
arranged  by  human  hands.     The  pei^  divides  into 
**  two  eminences,*'  on  **  the  highest  of  which,  as  on 
the  back  of  some  petrified  tortoise,  you  stand,  and 
overlook  the  wh<^  Peninsula  '*  (S.  cf  P.  pp.  7 1, 73). 
Rossegger  says  '*  the  stoneof  the  peak  of  SerMU  is 
porphyry  *'  {Heuen^  iii.  376).     Dr.  Stewart  men- 
tioos  the  extensive  view  ftom  its  summit  of  the 
Dioontains  ^  which  arise  fiom  the  western  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah,**  seen  in  the  N.  £.,  sod 
oi  the  Sinaitio  range,  "  closely  packed  **  with  the 
intermediate  Jebel  Wateidh,  **iianoing  the  most 
oooAiaed  mass  of  mountain  tops  that  can  be  imag- 
ined *'  (pp.  1 14, 116).    His  description  of  the  Moent 
of  the  eastern  peak  is  formidable,     lie  felt  a  rarity 
of  the  air,  and  often  bad  to  climb  or  eiawl  flat  on 
the  breast     It  was  like  *•  the  aeoent  of  a  glacier, 
only  of  smooth  granite,  instead  of  ice.'*     At  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  summit  he  also  "  found 
a  stair  of  hloeJu  nl  granite,  laid  one  above  another 
on  the  suriaee  of  the  smooth  sUpixty  rock  "  (p. 
113).     On  the  northern  summit  are  visible  the  re- 
mains of  a  buikUng,  *'  gianite  fhigments  cemented 
with  lime  and  mortar,'*  and  «*  ckwB  beside  it  three 
of  thoee  mysterious  inscriptions,"  implying  *«tliat 
this  summit  was  ftequeuted  by  unknown  pilgrims 
who  used  those  charscters*'  (<8.  ^  /'.  p.  78). 

Tbe  approach  to  JtM  M4$a  from  the  W.  Is 
Hdy  practicable  on  foot  It  lies  through  Wndy 
SoUm  and  the  NiAb  HMt, «'  Pass  of  the  Wind,'*  a 
whose  stair  of  rock  leads  to  the  second  or  higher 
stage  of  the  great  mountain  bbyrinth.  Elsewhere 
this  pass  would  be  a  roaring  tonent  It  is  amidst 
masses  of  rock  a  thread  of  a  stream  just  visible,  and 
here  and  there  forming  elear  pools,  shrouded  in 
pahns,  or  leaving  its  clew  to  be  tnced  only  by 
rushes.  From  the  head  of  this  pass  the  eliff-}h>nt 
of  Sinai  oomes  in  sight  throogh  "a  long  continued 
ph^n  betweni  two  precipitous  mountain  ranges  of 
black  and  yellow  gnuiite.**  This  is  the  often-men- 
tioned phiin  er^RAhth.  Deep  gorges  enter  it  on 
each  side,  and  the  convent  and  its  gardens  ckee 
the  view.  The  ascent  of  J^l  M^t,  which  con- 
taina  **  high  valleys  with  abundant  springs,"  is  by 
a  long  flight  of  rude  steps  winding  through  crags 
of  granite,  llie  cave  and  chapel  ««of  KUas**  are 
passed  on  the  sktpe  of  the  sseent,  and  the  summit  is 
marked  by  the  rums  of  a  mosque  and  of  a  Christian 
cboreh.    But    Strauss    adda,   «*the   « Mount  of 

•  Qy  this  pass  Dr.  Slanlej  was  himself  conducted 
blither,  mHiiog  his  camels  round  by  the  ITatfy  <*• 
Sktykh  from  Ftirtmt  <*  the  more  iiiiiMslbls  though  more 
Bfavuitous  route  Into  the  central  upland.'*  By  this 
latter  he  supposes  the  great  bulk  of  the  host  of  Inaal 
■ay  have  reached  m^Rikth  and  Sfaial,  wkUe  » the 
3hleA  of  the  people  would  mount  '*  by  the  same  pass 
vhiob  he  look  (A  ^  P.  p.  48). 

b  Dr.  Stewart  («6.  sup.  182)  says, «'  Gbebsl  Mum,  the 
Masl  of  flMsklsii  tradltieaa,  le  MiCfaer  vlalble  flrom  the 
Bhehel  (t.  «.  Bis)  flCUli&lbh,  nor  from  any  other  point 


Mioees  *  rose  in  the  south  higher  and  higlier  sliD  * 
and  tbe  point  of  this,  JeM  AiiUa^  eighty  feet  in 
diameter,  is  distant  two  hours  and  more  from  the 
plainbek>w(iS»iMiiaadt;o(SfoCAa,p.ll6).  TheiSds 
i^fs^tk  seems  a  small,  steep,  aiMl  high  mountain, 
which  is  interposed  between  Um  Bk>pe  5  Jebel  M^ea 
and  the  plain ;  and,  ftom  its  position,  surveys  both 
the  openings  of  ee-Sheykh  N.  £.  and  of  er-Rdheh  » 
N.  \V.,  wUch  oonveii|;e  at  ite  foot  Opposite  to  it, 
acroes  the  plain,  is  the  Jtbel  Fureid,  whose  peak  ii 
ckiveo  asunder,  and  the  taller  summit  is  again  sha^ 
tend  and  rent,  and  strewn,  as  by  an  earthquake, 
with  its  own  firagments.  The  aspect  of  the  phun 
between  Jebel  Fureid^  which  here  forms  a  saliftit 
angle,  wedging  southwards,  sod  the  jRds  SAfei^ek^ 
n  desorib^  as  being,  in  coigunction  with  Umh 
mountains,  wonderftilly  suggestive,  both  by  ite 
grandeur  and  its  suitableness  for  the  giving  and 
the  reoeiring  of  the  l.<aw.  **That  such  a  phUn 
should  exist  at  all  in  front  of  such  a  cliff  is  so  re- 
markable a  coincidence  with  the  sacred  narrative, 
as  to  furnish  a  strong  internal  argument,  not  merely 
of  its  identity  with  Un  scene^  but  of  tlie  scene  iteelf 
having  been  described  by  an  eye-witness  "  (iS.  ^  P. 
pp.  43,  43).  ibe  character  of  the  SinaiUc  granite 
is  described  by  Seetaen  (Reieen,  iii.  86)  as  being 
(1)  fleeb^ed  with  glass-cobred  quarts  and  bkok 
mica,  and  (3)  grayish.white  with  abundance  of  the 
same  mica.  Ifo  adds  that  the  first  kind  is  btfger- 
grained  and  handsomer  than  tbe  second.  HamiUon 
speaks  of  **  long  ridges  of  arid  rock  surrounding  him 
in  chaoUe  conflMion  on  every  side,"  and  '*  the  sharp 
broken  peaks  of  granite  far  and  near  as  all  equally 
deeokte  "  (Sinai,  the  ffetgae,  tntd  Soudan,  p.  81). 
This  view  of  *'  granite  peaks,"  so  thickly  and  wildly 
set  as  to  form  **a  labyrinth  "  to  the  eye,  was  what 
chiefly  impressed  Dr.  Stanley  in  the  new  from  the 
top  of  Jebel  MA»a  {3.  f  P.  p.  77).  Itieie  the 
weather-beaten  rocks  are  full  of  curious  fissures  and 
holes  (p.  46),  the  surfiuse  being  "a  gnmito  mass 
cloven  Into  deep  gullies  and  basins  *'  (p.  76).  Ovor 
the  whole  mountidn  the  imagination  of  votaries  has 
stamped  the  rock  with  tokene  of  mhrade.  The 
dendrites  «  were  viewed  as  memorials  of  the  Burn- 
ing Btuh.  Ill  one  part  of  the  mountain  is  shown 
the  impress  of  Moses*  back,  as  be  hid  himself  from 
the  presence  of  Qod  (ib.  80);  in  another  the  hoof- 
print  of  Mohammed's  mule;  in  the  plain  bebw,  a 
rude  hollow  between  contiguous  blocks  of  stone 
passes  for  the  mould  of  the  head  of  the  Golden  Calf; 
while  in  the  valley  of  the  Z^'a,  which  runs,  paralld 
to  and  overhung  by  the  Jelfel  M^$a?9  greatest 
length,  into  er-RAheh,  ekiae  to  Rd»  SAfedfeh,  the 
lamotts  **  Stene  of  Moees  "  is  shown  —  •*  a  detached 
mass  from  ten  to  fifteen  foet  high,  intersected  with 
wide  slits  or  cracks  ....  with  the  stone  betwecD 
tliem  worn  away,  as  if  by  the  dropping  (  f  water  from 
the  crack  immediately  above."  This  di&tinetness 
of  tlM  mass  of  the  stone  lends  itself  to  the  belief  of 
the  Kabbki,  that  thU  "  rock  folfewed  "  the  IsraeUtss 
through  the  wilderness,  which  would  not  be  tlie 

in  the  irialo  otfr»R/UkehV  This  sftems  oonflrmed  by  tlis 
aigumeat  ot  S.  ^  P.  pp.  ^  44,  that  Moees,  desoend- 
lag  from  the  Jtbei  ikfftM,  would  not  be  able  to  see  wh»» 
was  going  on  in  the  plain  till  he  emerged  upon  It,  an* 
height  of  Sllj^eh  efleetoally  Intercepting  the  view. 

e  These  have  become  aearoe  on  this  monotain ;  Beet' 
sen  (JUisM,  Ih.  86)expnssly  mentlooB  that  he  observed 
none.  They  are  now  found  abundantlj  in  the  eouiet 
ti  oonstruotmg  Abbas  Pasha's  moimlaln  rsad  (Stewut 
T.  f  K.pp.l82,]M). 
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mm  with  the  noiKdetaehed  off«ei  of  10016  lugfr 
diff.  The  Konn  alto  oonteiiit  nSenoob  to  **Uie 
roek  with  the  twelve  mouths  for  the  twelve  tribes 
ti  Imel,*'  ft.  6.  the  aforMtid  enein  fai  the  ftooe, 
into  which  the  Bedoaini  thrust  f(nm  as  they  mutr 
ter  their  prayen  before  it  Bbhop  dayton  ae- 
eepted  it  aa  genuine,  so  did  Whiiton  the  tiaoslator 
of  Joeephua;  o  but  it  is  a  men  bmu  nahtrm;  and 
there  ia  another  fragment,  «<  lesa  eonspteaoaa,'*  in 
the  same  Taliey,  ««with  preelseiy  simibr  marlca." 
In  the  paai  of  the  Wady  ea-AA^  is  another 
Bteoe,  called  the  >»  Seat  of  Moaea,**  deaeribed  by 
Laborde  {8.  ^  P.  pp.  46-48,  and  notes).  Seetcen 
idda,  aome  paoes  beyond  the  ^  Stone  of  Hoses " 
sereral  springs,  eoptooa  for  a  ragion  so  poor  in 
water,  have  their  soaroe  from  under  blocks  of 
franite,  one  of  which  ia  as  big  as  this  **  Stone  of 
Moses.*'  These  springs  gush  into  a  very  small 
dike,  and  thence  are  conducted  by  a  eanal  to  sup- 
ply water  to  a  little  fruit-garden Their 

water  is  pure  and  very  good.  On  this  canal,  sev- 
eral paces  beiow  the  baain,  lice  a  eonsiderahiy  bigger 
block  of  granite  than  the  •*  Sfone  of  Moses,'*'  "  and 
the  canal  runs  round  so  dose  to  its  side  aa  to  be 
half-coocealed  by  it  **  (Reiien,  iii.  95).  He  seems 
to  argue  that  this  appearance  and  half-concealment 
may  have  been  made  use  of  by  Moses  to  procure 
belief  in  his  having  produced  the  water  miraeu- 
loualy,  which  existed  before.  But  this  is  wholly 
inconsistent,  aa  indeed  is  any  view  of  this  being  the 
aetual  **  rock  in  Horeb,"  with  his  view  of  R«phidim 
as  situated  at  ei-fleuuehy  the  western  extremity  of 
the  iVady  Feii-dn.  Equally  at  variance  with  the 
Scriptural  narrative  is  the  chum  of  a  hole  in  er- 
RAheh,  below  Hd»  SUftdftk,  to  be  *«  the  Kit  of 
Korah,"  whose  story  belongs  to  another  and  flur 
ater  stage  of  tiie  march. 

On  Mount  St.  Catherine  the  principal  interest 
lies  in  the  panorama  of  the  whole  Peninsula  which 
tt  commands,  embraced  by  the  eonverging  horns  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  complete  way  in  which  it 
overkwks  the  J^l  Mitsa^  which,  as  seen  from  it, 
is  by  no  means  conspicuous,  being  about  1,000  feet 
lower.  Seetzen  mounted  by  a  path  strewn  with 
stones  and  blocks,  having  nowhere  any  stepa,  like 
thoAc  mentioned  as  existing  at  Set-Ml^  and  remarlu 
that  jasper  and  porphyry  chiefly  constitute  the 
mountain.  He  reached  the  highest  point  ha  three 
hours,  including  inten-als  of  rest,  by  a  hard,  steep 
path,  with  toilsome  chunbering;  but  the  aetoal 
time  of  aseending  was  only  1|  houra.  The  date- 
palm  plantation  of  7*iSr  is  sakl  to  be  risible  from 
the  top;  hot  the  base  prevailing  at  the  time  pre- 
vented this  traveller  from  verifying  it  (Reisen,  iii. 
89-93).  »*  The  rock  of  the  highest  point  of  this 
mountain  swells  into  the  form  of  a  human  body. 
its  arms  swathed  Uke  that  of  a  mummy,  but  head- 
Issa  —  the  counterpart,  as  it  is  alleged,  of  the  corpse 
af  the  beheaded  Egyptian  saint Not  im- 
probably this  grotesque  figure  furnishes  not  merdy 
the  illustration,  but  the  origin,  of  the  story  *'  of  St 
Catherine's  body  bdng  transported  to  the  spot,  after 
martyrdom,  from  Egypt  by  angelio  bauds  (8.  ^ 
/».  p.  46). 

The  reuuHBing  principal  mountain  is  named  vari- 


a  8aa  his  note  00  Ant,  iii.  1,  |  7. 

b  Dr.  stBnJey  verified  the  poMlblttfiy  of  ihm  tet,  and 
Jisproved  its  miiaeDlona  eharaotar  by  examining  the 
mviae  above  tiM  Oonvsnt,  through  whieh,  when  tiia 
ion  gaiDB  the  neoeasary  altitude,  a  rsj  would 
:be«hapel(&f  P.  p  46). 


oualy  ^Dtir^  ««the  Convent;'*   "BotiB,*' 
St   Episteme,  the  first  abbess  of  the  iHuincry 
"Soky*  from  <*  the  Gross,"  which  standa  on   its 
summit i  and  the  •*  Mount  of  the  Bnmiiig  Bosh,** 
ih>m  a  legend  that  a  timbettn  shoota  dowm,  ■up. 
posed  miraeukmsly,  on  one  day  in  the  year,  thnw^ 
the  mountain  into  the  obapd  of  the  ••  Bomiiig 
Buah  "  A  (so  called)  in  the  eoovost  (16.  p.  78).      In 
the  pass  of  the  Convent  roeks  arise  on  ewry  aide, 
hi  king  suooeashMi,  fontastieally  cotored,  gimy,  red, 
blue,  bright  yellow,  and  broune,  aometimea  stimngely 
marked  with  white  lines  cf  quarts  or  black  butds 
of  basalt;  huge  bbcks  worn  into  ftntaetic  abnpea 
....  interrupt  the  nanow  tniek,  which  anooeaaive 
ages  have  worn  along  the  fiwe  of  the  predpaee,  or, 
banging    overhead,    Uneaten    to    overwhdm    the 
traveller  hi   their  fidl.    The  wady  which  oootolna 
this  pass  is  called  by  the  name  of  8ku*eib — »  cor- 
ruption of  Uobab,  the  name  of  the  fother-in-lnw  of 
Moses  (id.  pp.  82,  83).     At  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
near  the  convent  Seetaen  noticed  *^  a  range  cf  rocks 
of  bkok  honi-porphyiy,  of  hornblende,  and  bksck 
Jasper,  and  between  tbcdr  scrolls  or  volntes  vfaste 
quarts.'*     The  gaidens,  as  baa  been  notioed,  are  in 
sight  from  the  approaeh  through  er-Bdkek.    Seet- 
cen enhuges  on  their  beaaty,  cnhanoed,  of  eourse,  by 
the  savage  wild  about  them ;  **  indeed  a  blooa]dng 
vegeutaon  vppmn  In  this  climate  wherever  there 
is  water*'  {Rei9m,  iu.  70,  78,  87).     llieae  pnmd 
capabilities  of  the  soil  are  of  interat  in  referance  to 
the  Moaaic  and  to  every  period.     As  r^gaids  the 
Convent,  the  reader  may  be  rdemd  to  Dr.  Stan- 
ley's  animated  deaeriptkm  of  its  character,   the 
policy  of  its  founder,  and  the  quality  of  its  inmates 
{8.  f  P.  pp.  51-M).  This  traveller  took  tfaiee  houn 
hi  the  ascent.    **  In  the  recesses  between  the  peaks 
was  a  ruined  Bedouin  village.     On  the  highest  level 
was  a  small  natural  bas&,  tUeUy  ooverad  with 
shnibs  of  myrrh  —  of  all  the  spots  of  the  kind  that 
i  saw,  the  bcrt  suited  for  the  feeding  of  Jethro's 
flocks  in  the  sedushm  of  the  moontaoi  **  (sfr.  p.  78). 
He  thought  the  proqieot,  however,  from  ita  annmit 
inferior  iu  various  ways  to  any  of  the  otber  views 
from  the  neighboring  mountains,  AvMJ;  8l  CoA- 
€»i'ne,  J^l  M^$a  or  Mm  StjftiifeiL 

llie  rocks,  on  leaving  Sfaiai  en  the  east  for  'Aka- 
bah,  are  cuiiMuly  intermingled,  somewhat  aa  in  the 
opposite  margin  of  the  waSes  8idri  and  Mokaite6. 
Wttdy  Setfdl  contains  « hills  of  a  conical  ahape, 
curioualy  sUnting  across  each  other,  and  with  an 
appearance  of  serpentine  and  basalt.  Hie  wady 
....  then  mounted  a  short  roeky  pass  —  of  hills 
capped  with  sandstone  —  and  enteral  on  a  plain  of 
deep  sand  —  the  first  we  had  eneoontered  —  over 
arfaich  were  acatiered  isolated  clumps  of  sandstone, 
with  occasional  chalk  ....  At  the  dose  of  this 
plain,  an  isokted  rock,  its  high  tisn  iWng  oot  of 
lovrer  tiers,  like  a  castle.*'  Here  *•  the  leicl  ranges 
of  €l-  7U  rose  in  front.*'  And  soon  after,  on  strik- 
ing down,  apparently,  northeaatwards,  **a  sandy 
desert,  amidst  fantastie  aandstone  rocks,  miied 
with  libo  and  dull  green,  as  if  of  tnfe,*'  saeeeedsa. 
After  this  came  a  deaeit  strewn  with  «  fin^^ments 
of  the  7U,"  u  e.  limestone,  but  « presently,*'  is 
the  "  Wadf   Gki^tdUh^'  «  which  turns  at  fiiA 


c  Here  Dr.  Stanley  quitted  the  tmok 
BoMnaon,  whieh  from  ttie  Oonvnat  ha 
IbUowed ;  tiia  latcar  oonHnning  in  a  M 
tbrongh  Wottjf  amngkg  to  the 

euif  of  * 
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BMilj  due  DorthwariJ,  and  then  deflects  nwtward, 
ike  Mhigh  gnmite  rocks  "  zeeppeered;  and  in  the 
Wadff  epAi^f  •«  the  rocks  rise,  red  gnnite  or  bliiflk 
biaati^  oecaskmaUjr  tipped  m  if  with  castles  of  nod- 
stone  to  the  height  of  about  1,000  feet  .  .  .  and 
Anally  opeo  on  the  sea.  At  the  moatb  of  the  peas 
BR  msay  tnces  of  flood  —  trees  torn  down,  and 
strewed  atong  the  sand  "  {ib.  pp.  80,  81). 

VI.  We  now  pass  on  to  resume  the  attempt  to 
traoe  the  progress  of  the  Israelites.  Their  sojourn 
of  a  jear  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Sinai  was 
an  eventful  one.  The  statements  of  the  Scriptural 
namtave  which  rebte  to  the  reoeinng  of  tlM  two 
Tables,  the  GoMen  Calf,  Moses*  Tision  of  God,  and 
the  Tint  of  Jethro,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
special  mention  here;  but  bealdes  these,  it  is  oertahi 
from  Num.  iiL  4,  that  before  they  quitted  the  wil- 
derness of  Sinai,  tlie  IsraeUtes  were  thrown  into 
oMMiming  by  the  untimely  death  of  Aaron's  two 
Sboa,  Nadab  and  Abihn.  This  event  is  probably 
eonneeted  with  the  setting  up  of  the  Tftbeniade  and 
the  enkindling  of  that  holy  fire,  the  sanctity  of 
wliieh  their  death  arenged.  That  it  has  a  deter- 
minate ekrooologieal  rebtion  with  the  promulga- 
tions which  from  time  to  time  were  made  in  that 
wiMemess,  is  proved  by  an  edict  in  Lev.  xvi.,  being 
fixed  as  subsequent  to  it  (Lev.  x.,  oomp.  xvi.  1). 
The  only  other  fiwt  of  history  contained  in  liSvit- 
iens  is  the  punishment  of  the  son  of  mixed  parent- 
age for  blasphemy  (xxiv.  10-14).  Of  course  the 
oonseeraUoQ  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  is  mentioned 
early  in  the  book  in  connection  with  the  laws  re- 
bUing  to  their  ofikw  (vUi.,  ix.).  In  the  same  wU- 
demess  region  the  people  were  numbered,  and  the 
exchange  of  the  licvites  against  the  fintbom  was 
eflboted;  these  hst,  since  their  delivery  when  God 
smote  those  of  Itlgypt,  having  incurred  the  obliga- 
tion of  sanctity  to  him.  The  oflhrings  of  the  priiMes 
of  Israel  were  here  also  received.  The  httt  incident 
mentiooed  before  the  wikiemess  of  Sinai  was  quitted 
for  that  of  Pftnin  is  the  intended  departure  of 
Hobab  the  Kenite,  which  it  seems  he  abandoned  at 
Moses*  urgency.  They  now  quitted  the  StuaWB 
region  for  that  of  Paran,  in  which  they  went  three 
days  without  finding  a  permanent  encampment,  al- 
though temporary  halts  must  of  course  hare  been 
daily  made  (Num.  i.,  ix.  15-38;  x.  18,  83;  xL 
3b;  xii.  16).  A  gUnoe  at  Kiepert's,  or  any  map 
showing  the  region  in  detail,  will  prore  that  here  a 
choice  of  two  main  routes  bnpns,  in  order  to  cross 
the  intervening  space  between  Sinai  and  Canaan, 
wiiieh  they  certainly  approached  in  the  fint  in- 
stance on  the  southern,  and  not  on  the  eastern  skle. 
Here  the  higher  phiteau  surmounting  the  Tlh 
region  would  almost  certainly,  assuming  the  main 
le^ures  of  the  wilderness  to  hare  been  £en  as  they 
are  now,  hare  oompelled  them  to  torn  ito  western 
side  nearly  by  the  nmto  by  wUeh  Sestsen  eame  in 
the  opposite  direetkm  Ihmi  Hebron  to  Sinai,  or  to 
tarn  it  on  the  east  by  going  up  the  *Arabah,  or  be- 
tween the  *Arabah  and  the  higher  pbiteau.  Over 
its  soothem  face  there  is  no  pass,  and  hence  the 
roads  from  Sinai,  and  those  from  Petra  towards 
Gaza  and  Hebron,  all  conrerge  into  one  of  two 


Ihs  Wadf  OMbUUthf  as  above,  Immedktely  after  pass- 
Qg  Cbe  *Ain  d-muUm^k, 

«  flsscan  supposes  that  what  are  eaUsd  quails  in 
loclplttM  were  rmlly  loeusli  (Ammii,  IU.  80);  an 
iffaileo  whloh  Ooqnuel  (Laborde,  CbmiM.  €9««fr.  Mx. 
Bvi.  181  appaan  to  hare  shared.  But  snsely  loonsls, 
•s sdtthia,  an  too  eaU  known  in  SeHptore  to  make  the] 


trunk-liuBs  of  route  (BobinsMi,  i.  147,  151,  152,  ii 
186 ).  Tabsrah  and  Kibroth-Hattaavah,  both  seen 
to  belong  to  the  same  enoampment  where  Israel 
abode  fior  at  least  a  month  (xi.  80),  being  names 
given  toit  from  thetwoevento  which  happeiMd  there. 
[Tabbbah,  Kibboth  -  Hattaavah,  Quails.] 
These  stations  seem  from  Num.  x.  11-13,  33-36,  to 
hare  lain  in  the  wikiemess  of  Paran;  but  possibly 
the  pessage  x.  11-18  shonU  come  after  that  33-36, 
and  the  ^  three  days*  journey  *'  of  ver.  38  lie  still 
m  the  wilderness  of  Sinai;  and  even  IWMrah  and 
Hazeroth,  reached  in  xi.,  xiL,  also  there.  Thus 
they  would  reach  Paran  only  in  xii.  16,  and  x.  18 
would  be  either  misplaced  or  mentioned  by  antin- 
pation  only.  One  reason  for  thinking  that  thej  did 
not  strike  northwards  across  the  TlA  range  fnm 
Sinai,  is  Mosss*  question  when  they  murmv« 
^  Shall  all  the  fish  of  the  sea  be  gathered  togethv 
for  them,  to  suffice  them?"  which  is  natural 
enough  if  they  were  rapidly  neariug  the  Gulf  of 
'Akabah,  but  strange  if  they  were  posting  towards 
the  inland  heart  of  the  desert.  Again  the  quails  ^ 
are  brought  by  "  a  wind  from  the  sea  **  (Num.  xi 
88,  31);  and  various  tnvcUen  (Bnrokhardt,  Schu- 
bert, Stanley)  testify  to  the  occurrence  of  vast 
flights  of  birds  in  this  precise  region  between  Sinai 
and  *Akabah.  Again,  Uaaeroth,  the  next  station 
after  these,  is  coupled  with  Dissahab,  which  last 
seems  undoubtedly  the  Dakab  on  the  sh<»e  of  that 
gulf  (Deut.  i.  1,  and  Bobinaon,  ii.  187,  note).  This 
makes  a  seaward  position  likely  for  Haaeroth.  And 
as  Taberah,  previously  rsached,  was  three  daja* 
journey  or  more  from  the  wilderness  of  Sipai,  they 
had  probably  advanced  that  distanoe  towards  the  N. 
£.  and  'Akabah;  and  the  distance  required  for  this 
will  bring  us  to  near  tt-HAdherdh  (the  spot  whieh 
Dr.  Robinson  thought  represented  Haieroth  in  foct 
as  it  seems  to  do  in  name),  that  it  may  be  accepted 
as  a  highly  probable  site.  Thus  they  wen  now  not 
iiur  from  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah.  A  spot 
which  seems  almftst  iriHrfrtn  to  attrset  their  eoons 
waa  the  IVadtfePAmf  being  CAe  water,  th4  spring, 
of  that  r^on  of  the  dsaert|  wiiieh  wonU  have 
drawn  around  it  such  "iUHnadio  ssttlemento  as  an 
implied  in  the  name  of  Uanroth,  and  such  as  that 
of  larseL  must  hare  been**  (&  #  P.  p^  88).  Dr. 
Kobinson  remarks,  that  if  this  be  so,  this  settles  the 
course  to  Kadesh  as  beiiw  19  the  'Arabah,  and  not 
across  the  plateaa  of  §l-TlhJ»  Dr.  Stanley  thinka 
this  ktentification  a  '*fohit  probability,"  and  the 
more  uncertain  as  regards  idbntity,  **  as  the  name 
Haieroth  is  one  of  the  knit  likely  to  be  attached 
to  any  permanent  or  natural  foatnre  of  the  desert," 
meanhig  **  simply  the  indosursB,  such  as  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  Bedouin  villages,  hardly  less  transi- 
tory than  tente"  {8,  ^  P.  pp.  81, 88).  We  vs^, 
howerer,  nthsr  oq  the  eombinatioo  of  the  imI— 
einnmstaneas  msnttoned  abore  th^  00  the  DMHi 
Hie  Wady  ff§dk9rAk  and  Wai^  tPAm  appmt  U 
run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  from  S.  W.  Ii 
N.  £.,  nesriy  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Wad^  eS'Skeffkhj  and  their  N.  fi.  extremity  oomae 
neariy  to  the  coast,  marking  about  a  mklway  di^ 
tanee  between  the  JeM  Mi^  and  *Akabah.    In 


eooftuton  posslbls  Mr.  TyrwUtt  says  that  quaOs,  os 
small  partridges,  which  he  supposes  rettist  nwant,  asi^ 
as  for  as  he  saw,  more  ecmmnn  In  the  dsssrt  than  1^ 
ousts. 

»  Bohtosoo,  Mb.  siy. ;  esasp.  fltewart    1*.  md  1 
p.  116. 
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Hiittoth  the  people  tarried  wren  days,  if  not  mora 
(Num.  xi.  d6,zii.)i  during  the  exdutioii  of  MiriMu 
fix>iii  the  camp  while  leprous.  The  next  penuuietit 
eneMnpnaent  brotteht  lliem  into  the  wilderaeet  of 
Panm,  and  hera  the  looal  cominentator's  greatael 
difficulty  begins. 

For  we  have  not  merely  to  eontend  with  the  fact 
that  time  has  changed  the  desert's  face  in  many 
parts,  and  obliterated  oM  names  for  new;  bat  we 
have  beyoud  this,  great  obscurity  and  perplexity  in 
the  narrative.  The  tasic  is,  first,  to  adjust  the  un- 
certainties of  the  record  inter  se,  and  then  to  try 
and  make  the  restiltant  probability  square  with  the 
main  historical  and  physical  fiMsts,  so  fiu*  as  the 
latter  caii  be  suppoMd  to  remain  unaltered.  Be- 
sides the  more  or  less  discontinnoas  form  in  which 
the  sacred  nan*ative  meets  us  in  Exodus,  a  small 
portion  of  I^eviticus,  and  the  greater  part  of  Num- 
bers, we  have  in  Num.  ixxiii.  what  purports  at 
ftnt  ligbt  tu  lie  a  complete  slceleton  route  so  far  as 
regards  nomenclature;  and  we  ftiither  find  in 
Deutenmomy  a  review  of  the  leading  events  of  the 
wandering,  or  some  of  them,  without  following  the 
order  of  occurrence,  and  chiefly  in  the  way  of  allu- 
sion expanded  and  dwelt  upon.  Thus  the  authority 
Is  of  a  threefold  character.  And  as,  in  Uie  main 
narrative,  whole  years  ara  often  sunk  as  unet'entful, 
so  in  the  itinerary  of  Num.  xxxiii.,  on  a  near  view 
great  chiums  occur,  which  require,  where  all  else 
bespeaks  a  severe  uniformity  of  method,  to  be 
somehow  accounted  for.  But,  beyond  the  ques- 
tions opened  by  either  authority  in  itself,  we  have 
difficulties  of  apparent  incongruity  between  them ; 
such  as  the  omission  in  Exodus  of  Dophka  and 
Alush,  and  of  the  encampment  by  the  Red  Sea; 
and,  incomparably  greater,  that  of  the  hci  of  a  visit 
to  Kadesh  being  recorded  in  Num.  xiii.  26,  and 
again  in  xx.  1,  while  the  itinerary  mentions  the 
name  of  Kadesh  only  once.  These  difficulties 
resolve  themselves  into  two  main  questions.  Did 
Israel  visit  Kadesh  once,  or  twioe  ?  And  when  is 
'i  now  to  be  looked  for? 

Before  attempting  theee  difficulties  individually, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  suggest  a  caution  against 
certain  erroneous  general  views,  which  often  appear 
to  govern  the  considerations  of  desert  topography. 
One  is,  that  the  Israelites  journeyed,  wherever  they 
could,  in  nearly  a  straight  line,  or  took  at  any  rate 
the  shortest  outs  between  point  and  point.  This 
has  led  some  delineators  of  maps  to  simply  register 
the  flle  of  names  in  Num.  xxxiii.  16-4)6  ttom 
Sinai  in  rectilinear  sequence  to  Kedesh,  wherever 
they  may  happen  to  fix  its  site,  then  turn  the  line 
backward  from  Kadesh  to  £cion>geber,  and  then 
either  to  ELadesh  again,  or  to  Mount  Hor,  and 
thence  again,  and  Iwre  correctly,  down  the '  Arabah 
Bouthwaiils  and  round  the  southeeetem  angle  of 
Edom,  with  a  sweep  northwards  towards  Moab. 
In  drawing  a  map  of  the  Wanderings,  we  should 
mark  ■■  approximately  or  probably  ascertained  the 
stations  finom  Ktham  to  Hazeroth,  after  which  no 
track  should  be  attempted,  but  the  end  of  the  line 
should  lose  itself  in  the  blank  space;  and  out  of  the 
lame  blank  space  it  might  on  the  western  side  of 
the  'Anibeh  be  similarly  resumed  and  traced  down 


a  He  speidcs  of  certain  slatloiis  as  "  plaetfes  eutrs 
Is  mont  Btnsl  et  Oades,  sspaos  qui  ne  comports  pas 
p»ns  da  onse  Jonmees  sslon  Pafflrmallon  Men  positive 
te  Beuteronome  **  (1. 1),  He  then  proceeds  to  axgue, 
"Ossdlx-sept  stations  rAunles  aux  trois  qos  nous 
d'exajslner,  on  formsnt  vlngt ;  11  y  a  done 


th«  *Anbah,  ete.,  as  before  described.  AD  the 
sites  of  intervening  stations,  as  being  aitber  pUinij 
coHJtetural  merely,  or  laddiig  any  du«  aathoriCy 
should  simply  be  marked  in  the  mai^gin,  save  thnt 
Moeerah  may  be  put  close  to  Mount  llor,  and ' 
Eikm-geber  ftirther  S.  in  the  *Arahah  [Ezion- 
OCBEKjf  ikxNn  which  to  the  brook  Zered  and 
onwards  to  the  plains  of  Moab,  the  amb^itiea  tie 
in  narrow  ground,  and  a  probable  light  breaks  oo 
the  route  ud  its  stations. 

Another  common  error  is,  that  of  sappoaing  that 
fhmi  station  to  station,  in  Num.  xxxiiL,  alw»TS 
represents  a  day*s  march  merely,  whereas  it  ia 
plain  from  a  oomparison  of  two  passage!  in  Ex. 
(XV.  S2),  and  Num.  (x.  33),  that  on  two  oceaaiona 
three  days  formed  the  period  of  transiUon  between 
station  and  station,  and  therefore,  that  not  day's 
marches,  but  intervals  of  au  indefinite  Dumber  of 
days  between  permanent  encampments,  an  intended 
by  that  itinersry;  and  as  it  is  equally  dear  fiwn 
Nam.  ix.  S2,  that  the  ground  may  have  been 
occupied  for  **  two  days,  or  a  month,  or  m  year,** 
we  may  suppose  that  the  ooeupatiooa  of  a  kiiftgcr 
period  only  may  be  marked  in  the  itinerary.  And 
thfls  the  difficulty  of  i^pparent  chasms  in  its  enu- 
meration, for  instance  the  greatest,  between  EcKn- 
geber  and  Kadesh  (xxxiii.  36-37)  altogether  van- 

An  example  of  the  errur,  consequent  on  negleet- 
ing  to  notice  this,  may  be  seen  in  Laborde's  map 
of  the  Wanderinga,  in  his  Commentary  on  Exodus 
and  Numben,  in  which  the  stationa  named  in 
Num.  xxxiiL  18-34  are  closely  crowded,  but  be- 
tween thoce  of  ver.  35  and  those  of  ver.  37  a  large 
void  follows,  and  between  thoee  of  ver.  37  and  those 
of  ver.  89  a  still  larger  one,  both  of  which,  since  on 
referring  to  the  text  of  his  Commentary  <*  we  find 
that  the  intervab  all  represent  day's  marefaas,  are 
plainly  impossible. 

Omitting,  then,  for  the  present  all  conaideratkn 
of  the  previous  intervals  after  Haaeroth,  some  sqg- 
gestions  concerning  the  nomenclature  and  poasibb 
utes  of  which  will  be  found  in  articlea  ante  their 
respective  names,  the  primary  question,  did  the 
people  visit  Kadesh  twice,  or  once  only,  demanda  to 
be  considered. 

We  read  in  Num.  x.  11,  13,  that  ¥  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  second  monUi  of  the  second 
year  ....  the  children  of  Israel  took  their  joor- 
iieys  out  of  the  wildemesi  of  Sinai,  and  tke  ckmd 
retted  m  tke  wUdtmtu  of  Paran,'*  Hie  latter 
statement  is  probably  to  be  viewed  as  made  by 
antleipatkm ;  as  we  find  that,  after  quitting  Kib^ 
rath-Uattaavah  and  Uaaeroth,  » the  peopla  pitched 
in  the  wildeniess  of  Paran  '*  (Num.  xiL  16).  Here 
the  grand  pause  was  made  while  the  spies,  **  ssat,'* 
it  is  again  impressed  upon  us  (xiii.  3),  <*from  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,*?  searched  tha  hmd  for  «<  forty 
days,"  and  returned  <*  to  Moees  and  to  Aaron,  and 
to  all  the  congregation  ....  unio  tke  wUdemeu 
of  Partm  to  Kadeak.*'  This  is  the  fint  mentioa 
of  Kadesh  in  the  narratire  of  the  Wanderings 
(w.  tt,  26).  It  may  here  be  obaerred  that  an 
inaoeorscy  ooeun  in  the  rmdering  of  Moses*  dii 
tions  to  the  spies    m  the  A.   V.  of  xiii.   1' 


nenf  stations 


.  dont  OB  ne  salt  que  iyn.**   Tbs 


or  an  annotation  that  has  crept  into  the  tsxl, 
slatse  the  distsaoe  as  ocdinarily  known  and  taarelled 
and  need  not  indieate  that  the  inaelitss  sssassd  H  a 
lliatmtsori 
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**  gBl  jTOtt  op  by  thii  wj  mmthward'*  (2^^\ 
when  **  by  the  Southj^  t.  e.  by  Uie  border  lying  in 
that  difection  from  Palestine,  ia  intended,  as  is  far- 
tfaar  pfaun  horn  ver.  2S,  "  And  they  ascended  by  the 
«ni(h  and  came  to  Hebron,"  L  e.  they  went  north'' 
soordL*  From  considerations  adduced  under  Ka- 
DESH,  it  aeems  that  Kadesh  probably  meant  firstly, 
a  rqpon  of  the  desert  spoken  of  as  having  a  rela- 
tion, sometimes  with  the  wilderness  of  I'aran,  and 
•ameCinics  with  that  of  Zin  (comp.  vers.  21,  36); 
and  eeoondly,  a  distinct  city  within  that  desert 
limit.  Now  all  the  conditions  of  the  narrative  of 
(he  departure  and  return  of  the  spies,  and  of  the 
coQMqiMnt  despondency,  murmuring,  and  penal 
MDtviea  of  wandering,  will  be  satisfied  by  sup- 
poeiog  that  the  name  "  Kadesh  *'  here  means  the 
rmffiom  merely.  It  is  observable,  also,  that  Kadesh 
ia  not  named  as  the  pbMM  of  departure,  but  only  as 
that  of  retora.  From  Paran  is  the  start;  but  from 
Zin  (both  regions  in  the  desert)  the  searoh  com- 
DMDoes.  And  this  agrees  with  the  politicRl  geogra- 
^y  of  the  southern  border,  to  which  the  wilderness 
Hi  Zin  is  always  reckoned  as  pertaiuing,^  whereas 
that  of  Paran  always  lies  outside  the  promised 
land.  Natural  features  of  elevation,  depression, 
and  sk)pe,«  are  the  only  tokens  to  which  we  can 
reasonably  trust  in  decidmg  where  the  Paran  wil- 
derness ends,  and  that  of  Zin  begins.  It  has  been 
proposed  under  Kadbsh  to  regard  part  of  the 
*  Anbah,  including  all  the  low  ground  at  the  south- 
ern an  i  soath western  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
ss  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  [Zuf.]  Then  the  broad 
lower  northeastern  pUteau,  including  both  its 
slopes  as  described  above,  will  be  defined  as  the 
Pkran  wilderness  proper.  If  we  assume  the  higher 
saperimposed  plateau,  described  above,  to  bear  the 
name  of  «*  Kadesh  "  as  a  desert  district,  and  its 
southwestern  mountain  wall  to  be  "  the  mountain 
of  the  Amorites,"  then  the  Paran  wilderness,  so 
fiur  as  synonymous  with  Kadesh,  will  mean  most 
natorally  the  region  where  that  mountaui  wall  from 
Jebd  'Ardi/  en^NAkah  to  Jebei  MiUchrah,  and 
perhaps  thence  northward  along  the  other  side  of 
the  angle  of  the  highest  phteau,  overhangs  the 
fewer  terrace  of  the  7U.  Moses  identifies  the 
coming  ^*  to  Kadesh  Bamea  "  <<  with  the  coming  to 
«•  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites  "  (Deut.  i.  19,  20), 
whence  the  spies  wen  also  despatched  (w.  22, 
23),  which  is  said  to  have  been  fh>m  "  Paran  **  in 
Num.  xiii.  3.  Suppose  the  spies*  actual  start  to 
have  been  made  from  somewhere  on  the  watershed 
of  the  two  slopes  of  s^TIA,  the  spies'  bwt  way 
then  would  have  been  by  the  Wady  el-Jerafeh 
into  and  so  up  the  *  Arabah :  this  would  be  begin- 
ning **  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin,'*  as  is  said  in 
Num.  xiii.  21.  Then,  most  naturally,  by  his 
direction  to  them,  "go  up  uito  the  mountain** 
(Nnm.  xiii.  17),  which  he  represents  as  acted  on  in 


s  The -void  ftir  «soathward*>  would  be  nS)), 
ss  tonal  In  Sl  xL  21 ;  Josh.  zvU.  9, 10.    The  wont 

33J  appears  to  msaa  the  «  dry  *>  oonntiy,  and  hence 
to'beeome  the  appellative  for  the  leglon  on  the  south 
ef  Jndab  and  Shneon  where  springs  were  scares }  sse 
Ths  Ntgtb  by  ]|«v.  IL  WUtoo,  praC  viU. 

b  Num.  xxxlv.  4 ;  Josh.  vv.  8. 

«  for  sons  good  rsmarks  on  the  level  of  the  tesrt 
sad  tfas  slope  hetweaa  the  soath  eoantiy,  Dsad  8sa, 
sad  the  >Afabah,  sse  Boblason,.L  687. 

d  for  "Bamsa,"  as  perhaps  a  Sorite  proper 
SM  Cambb,  note  6. 


» 


Deut  i.  24,  ^  and  they  turned  and  went  np  into 
the  mountain,"  he  meant  them  to  mount  the 
higher  plateau,  supposed  the  region  Kadesh.  By 
their  *«  taming  "  in  order  to  do  so,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  their  course  was  not  direct  to  thdr 
object,  as  indeed  has  been  supposed  in  taking  them 
along  the  'Anboh  and  again  up  its  western  side  by 
the  passes  eUKhurdr  and  e»-8&fd  (Zephath).«  tSf 
these  passes  ihey  must  hare  left  Zin  or  the  'Anbah. 
there  being  no  choice.  During  the  forty  days  of 
their  absence,  we  may  suppose  the  host  to  hare 
moved  finom  the  watenhed  into  the  Kkiesh-Paran 
region,  and  not  at  this  period  of  their  wanderings 
to  hare  touched  the  dty  Kadesh  at  att.  This  is 
quite  consistent  with,  if  It  be  not  even  confirmeil 
by,  the  words  of  the  murmuren  in  xiv.  2,  3, 
"Would  God  we  hsd  died  in  <Am  wildemesB/ 
And  wherefore  hath  the  Lord  brought  us  unto 
thie  landf"  and  throughout  the  denunciation 
which  follows,  evidently  on  the  same  spot,  the 
words  •<the  wilderness,"  and  "this  wilderness," 
often  recur,  but  from  flnt  to  last  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  a  »« city." 

Now,  in  Deut  1.  19,  where  these  proceedings 
pass  in  review  befbre  Moses,  in  his  words  to  the 
people,  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  need  to  men- 
tion Kadesh  at  all,  for  the  people  were  all  the  time 
in  the  wiMemess  of  Paran,  Tet  this  hut  is  so  wide 
a  term,  reaching  almost  fh)m  the  'Arabah  to  near 
the  fjgjptian  frontier,  that  Moses  might  naturally 
use  some  more  precise  designation  of  the  quarter 
he  meant  Ue  accordingly  marks  it  by  the  prox'> 
imity  of  Kadesh.  Thus,  the  spies*  return  to  «« the 
wilderness  of  Psnm  to  Kadeth  "  means  to  that  pari' 
of  the  k>wer  plateau  where  it  is  ai^^nt  to  the 
higher,  and  probably  the  eastern  side  of  it  The 
expression  "  from  Kadesh-bamea  even  unto  Gaaa" 
is  dedsire  of  an  eastern  site  for  the  former  (Joeh. 
X.  41). 

Hers,  ss  is  phdn  both  from  Num.  xiv.  40^-45-snd 
fh>m  Deut  i.  41-44,  fbUowed  the  wayward  attempt 
of  the  host  to  win  their  way,  in  spite  of  their  sen- 
tence of  prohibition,  to  the  »  hill "  (Num.  xiv. 
40-45,  Deut  i.  41-U)  or  «« mountain "  of  the 
Amalekites  and  Oanaanites,  or  Amorites,  and  thehr 
humiUating  defeat  They  were  repalsed  in  trying 
to  force  the  pass  at  Hormah  (or  Z^ath,  Judg.  i. 
17),  and  the  region  of  that  defeat  is  saUed  *<  Seir," 
showing  that  the  phoe  was  also  known  by  its  Horils 
name;  and  here  perhape  the  remnant  of  the  Horites 
were  aUowed  to  dwell  by  the  Edomites,  to  whose 
border  this  territory,  in  the  message  of  Num.  xx. 
16,  is  sscribed.  [Kadbsh.]  Here,  from  the 
noUoe  in  Num.  xiv.  26,  that  these  **  Amalekites 
and  Oanaanites  dwelt  in  the  valUfff'*  we  may  sujh 
pose  that  their  dwelling  was  where  they  would  find 
posture  fbr  thdr  flocks,  in  the  Wady  et-Fikreh  end 
othera  tiibutsry  to  d^Jeih^  and  that  they  took  post 


e  Mr.  WUton  {Negeb,  pp.  12, 19&-202),  fbllowing  Bow- 
lands  (in  WilUanuJ,  makeH  Zepbath  es-Sebata  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  high  bread  plalsao,  supposed  here 
to  be  the  <(  moantaSn  of  the  AmorttM."  On  this  view 
the  IsraeUtss  must  alreadf  have  won  that  eminenoe 
flrom  which  It  was  clearly  the  intentUm  of  the  Amorites 
to  rspel  them  ;  and  must,  when  defisated,  have  been 
driven  up  hill  ftom  a  position  oocnpled  in  the  phdn 
below.  The  poeUlon  u-S&fa  is  on  the  8.  side  of  the 
Ugh  ground,  and  has  probably  always  been  the  pass 
b:'  wLrJh  to  mount  it.  For  all  this,  sse  Mr.  Wiltoa?s 
ywn  niap^.OBaar  oo*  whieh miows bothae-AhMa aol 
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bite  •■oiiotalii**orMbm/*  M  iMRiiv  Ifae  wsy 
of  the  IbmHIh*  ■dvuioe.  80  the  epiti  had  gone 
by  MotM'  diraetlon  Mthit  way,  by  the  South  (not 
*ooathvard,*  as  aboirD  abofe),  np  into  the  mono- 
tain;**  and  this  aaine  way,  **the  w»y  of  the 
qiiea,*  >  through  the  peMea  ef  et^Kk^rdr  aod 
u-Si^  wae  the  appnweh  to  the  cify  KadeiOi 
abo. 

Hera,  then,  the  penal  portion  of  the  waaderingi 
eommcnoea,  and  the  gnat  bulk  of  it,  eonprising  a 
period  of  nearly  (hirty-eigfat  yean,  peaeea  over 
between  thia  defeat  in  Nam.  liv^  and  the  reBnni|>- 
tton  of  keal  noCioea  in  Nam.  zx.,  where  again  the 
of «« Zin  "  and  "<  Kadesh '*  are  the  firet  that 


Tlie  only  Ofenti  reeorded  daring  tide  period 
(and  theee  are  interqierMd  with  eondry  promolg*- 
Hons  of  the  Ceremonial  Law),  an  the  execution 
of  the  oflteder  who  gathered  etieki  on  the  8ai>> 
bath  (Nam.  zv.  8i^-d6),  the  nbellioo  of  Korah 
(sfi.),  and,  doeely  connected  with  it,  the  aiyudg* 
■ent  of  tlie  preiiminenee  to  Aaion*e  Inmee  wiUi 
their  kindred  tribe,  eolemnly  oooflmed  by  the 
Jndiehd  minole  of  the  rod  that  bloeeomed.  Thia 
eeeme  to  lian  been  followed  by  a  more  rigid  eepnm- 
tion  between  Levi  and  the  other  trifaee,  ae  rogaide 
the  epproach  to  the  Tabernacle,  than  had  been 
pnetleally  neqgniaed  beiora  (xvii.,  zviiL  SS;  eompb 
xvl.40}. 

We  gather,  then,  from  Dent  i.  M,  that  the 
greater  part,  perliape  the  whole,  of  thie  period  of 
nearly  thirty-eight  yeare,  if  eo.  we  may  interpret 
the  **  many  days  **  there  apolien  ot,  was  peseed  in 
Kadeeh,  — the  r€yum^  tliat  ia,  not  the  ekig;  in 
which,  of  oouree,  the  oamp  may  have  been  shifted 
at  oonvenieoce,  under  direction,  any  number  of 
liBMS.  But  Num.  zz.  1  brings  us  le  a  new  point 
ef  departure.  I1ie  people  have  grown  old,  or 
ratlier  again  young,  in  their  wanderings  Here, 
than,  we  an  at  M  the  deasii  of  Zin,  in  the  iirst 
Bontb,'*  with  the  *«  people  abiding  in  Kadeeh.'' 
By  the  sequel,  **  Miriam  died  (Acre,  aod  was  buried 
Mere,"  a  more  preciae  definition  of  locality  now 
eeeme  intended;  which  is  ftiither  ooniirmed  by  the 
enheeqnent  mcesage  ih>m  the  same  pbee  to  the 
king  of  Edom,  »<  Behold,  we  are  in  Kadeah,  a  cU/jf 
In  the  uttermoet  of  thy  border"  (v.  16).  Thia, 
then,  nuaet  be  soppossd  to  coincide  with  the  en- 
ipment,  recorded  ae  taking  pboe  <*in  tiie  wil- 


a  Our  ▲.¥.  here  seems  to  havafWeed  UnPtH^ 

•t-:t 

ae  If  derived  from  "1^,  **  to  spy."   Qas«.  mden  it 

*(  ngions,"  and  tlio  LZX.  nuJus  It  a  proper  name, 
JJimptw.    It  is  not  elsswhere  found.    Mow  the  verb 

">!in  ooenrs  la  the  pewsp  when  the  sfiss  an  sent 

iwth.  Num.  ziii.,  liv.,  which  gives  a  presampttoa  In 

fovor  of  the  A.  V. 
»  Mora  properly  « the  Osnaanitish  Ung  of  And.» 
c  Ha  «*  took  WNne  of"  the  Israelites  'tpriiODni.*« 

It  is  possibii  the  name  llMera,(«  plur.  Mosaroth,  may 

aeoaU  this  foot ;  the  went  HQ^O  (foond  only  In 
Che  plnr.)  meaalng  «* bonds'*  or  "fotfeers.*'  This 
would  aooord  with  the  suggestion  of  tlie  tut  ttiat 
Aeien's  burial  gave  And  the  opportunity  for  hii  mid ; 
for  Mown  must  h*ve  bean  near  Mount  Hor,  when 
that  burial  took  plaoe.  It  to  poariUe  that  the  dMtme. 
-Hon  of  then  eitks  may  not  bave  really  lidcen  place 
Uli  the  entiy  into  Oaaaaa  wodsr  Joshua  (Josh.  zU.  14 ; 
Iwlg.  1, 17)  and  may  he  montiooed  In  Num.  zad.  S,  t, 
%y  antldlpatkm  only  as  a  eatasqumt  MUhnsnt  of  the 

It  Is  obvtoiM  te 


of  Zin,  which  is  Kadedb,"  ntletend  la  fke 
itberaiy  (zzziiL  36).    We  see  then  why,  in  tint 
register  of  specific  camping-epote,   tliere  wan   no 
neoeasity  for  any  previoua  mention  of  «*  Kadeeh;  ** 
becaun  the  cariier  notice  in  the  narrative,  vbere 
that  name  occurs,  introdocn  it  not  as  an  individtnl 
encampment,  but  only  ae  a  region,  witliin  wbicfa 
perpetual  changes  of  encampment  went  on  tar  the 
greater  part  of  thirty-eiicfat  yeara.     We  alen  are 
that  they  came  twice  to  Kadeah  the  regum,  if  tin 
dty  Kadeah  by  in  it,  and  once  toKadeeh  the  cilj: 
but  once  only  to  Kadeah  the  region,  if  the  eiiy  fey 
without  it    We  are  not  told  how  the  Isncfikee 
came  into  poesession  of  the  city  KaJeeli,  nor  wfoo 
were  its  previoua  occupants.    The  prDbabllilj  fo 
that  then  bat  were  a  remnant  of  the  Hocitea,  wte 
after  their  ezpulsion  by  Edom  from  Mount  Sefo 
[Edom]  may  hare  here  retauied  their  bet  hold  csi 
the  territory  between  Edom  and  the  CanoaBitbh 
Amorites  of  «*  the  South."     ProbaUy  brad  took 
it  by  force  of  arms,  which  may  here  induced  tin 
attack  of  m  Arad  the  Canaaiiite,***  who  would  tfanc 
feel    hb    border  immediately  threatened   (Nans. 
zzziiL  40;  comp.  zzL  1).    Thb  warlike  czploH  of 
Israel  may,  perhaps,  be  anoded  to  in  Jodgea  v.  4 
as  the  occasion  when  Jehovah  **  went  out  of  Seir  " 
and  **  marehed  out  of  the  fidd  of  Edom  "  to  give 
hb  peopb  rietory.    The  attack  of  And,  boenstr, 
though   with  Bome  slight  sueccn  at  fint«  only 
brought  defeat  upon  himedf  and  deetraetion  iqnn 
hb  dtbs  (zzi.  8).«    We  bam  from  zzziiL  M  00^ 
that  Israel  marched  without  permanent  halt  frnn 
iCdon-geber  upon  Kadeah.     Tlib  sodden  activilj 
after  their  long  period  of  desultory  and  purpoacbse 
wandering  may  hare  alarmed  King  And.     The 
itinerary  takn  here  another  stride  firom  Kadeeh  to 
Mount  Hor.    There  their  being  engaged  with  the 
burial  of  Aaron  may  hare  giren  And  hb  foadod 
opportunity  of  aanulting  the  reer  of  their  nsareh, 
he  descending  from  the  north  whilst  they  abo  wees 
facing  southwards.    In  direct  connection  with  theee 
events  we  come  upon  a  singubr  passage  in  Deuter- 
onomy (z.  6,  7),  a  scrap  of  nairatire  imbedded  In 
Moses*  recital  of  erenta  at  Horeb  long  previooa.' 
Thb  contains  a  short  list  of  namea  of  bcnUtiea,  00 
comparing  which  with  the  itinerary,  we  get  aone 
cbw  to  the  line  of  march  from  the  ngion  Kadeah 
to  Eslon-geber  southwards. 

We  And  at  the  part  of  their  route  in  vhldr 


thet  Medfra  b  the  Mosna  of  Ibut.  z.  6,  and  eo  Mr. 

WUtoo  (n«  JWv«^t  P-  28,  etc)  has st^gMtBd,  HUU^ 
to  identlQr  it  with  Mount  Hor.  But  the  ncsived  site  for 
Mount  Hor  b  the  bast  doubtfU  of  all  In  the  Exeds. 
Josephns  ebarly  Idradflei  it  es  ?ie  do ;  and  these  ba 
strong  ImprobaUllty  In  a  Jewish  tradition  flxlag  It  In 
Sdoudtkb  or  In  Nabathaan  larriUiiy,  wnlns  the 
mony  In  Its  fovor  had 

might  psttaaps  be  the  hiil  eellsd  «8hi "  (Ba?) 
tiooed  by  Josephns  ae  that  in  which  MhilMa  wee 
bnrled(iliu.  b.  4,H6,7). 

d  A  soaaewtaat  stmilsr  fl^wint  of  aaRaUve,  iwt 
relating  to  what  periiape  look  pbee  daring  tho 
of  the  alloontlon  to  tha  peopb  between  the ; 
of  which  it  oooun«  ta  found  In  Oeut.  Iv.  41-tt;  end 
Indssd  the  mention  of  Aann^  dmih,  with  the  foils  a^ 
hb  ags,aadeftheaMeekofAxad,bethefwldBhlMii 
been  detailed  before,  ta  hardly  bei  ef  a 
the  dry  enumentlon  of  etaHone  In  the  tl 
(Nam.  zzzlU.  68,  W).    BatHwouMbe 

to 
whbh  then  passsns  sanest.    We 
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\irai*t  telh  xok  {ikoe,  that  stBtions  lUKned 
*  ttoeroih  of  the  children  of  .rMkan,  MoMra  (where 
Aaran  died),  Gudgodah,  and  Jotbath,"  wen  suo- 
mnrely  paned  throagh;  and  from  Num.  xxziii. 
18,  we  iod  that  *<  ^^ron  went  up  into  Movot 
Bar  ....  and  died  there  in  the  fortieth  year 
....  in  the  Ant  day  of  the  fifth  month.*'  A§- 
Bining  for  Moont  Uor  the  traditiooai  site  over- 
hanging the  *Arabah,  wiuch  they  very  loon  after 


this  quitted,  Moiera  muet  Iwve  been  cloee  to  it, 
probably  in  the  *Anibah  itnlf.  Now  the  stati<iui 
whieh  in  the  itinerary  oome  next  before  Kaion- 
geber,  and  which  were  paawd  in  the  strictly  penal 
wandering  wliich  oommeneed  from  the  region  Ka> 
desh,  have  names  so  doeely  similar  that  we  cannot 
donbt  we  are  here  eo  tlw  same  groand.  Their 
order  Is,  however,  slightly  changed,  standing  In  the 
two  passages  as  foUowi:  — 


OosuionraAL  Bm. 

(au)  Uin  Htub^  N.  W.  in  the  *i 
(L)  KuakeHmky  month  of  the  Weufg  AkUj 
new  th«  foot  of  Mount  Hor. 

fft)  OoDlkMoeeof  iratfy«f-JtfAMkirtlh 


Num.  xxxiil.  aO-85. 

(a.)  (Bmahmonah.) 
(Lj  Kowroth. 


(2.) 

(9.)  Hor*hag(dgad. 

(4.)  Jotbathah. 
(Kbronah.) 
(Bsion^ber.) 


Dior.  X.  6,  7. 

(1.)  Beeroth  of  the  ehUdiSB 

of  Ji^caa. 
d)  MoaenT 
(9.)  Ondgodsh. 
(4.)  Jotbath> 


Now  in  Num.  xx.  14, 16,  SS-29,  the  narrative 
eoiidncts  us  from  Kftdesh  tlie  city^  reaolied  in  or 
shortly  before  "  the  fortbth  year/*  to  Mount  Hor, 
where  Aaron  died,  a  portion  of  which  rotiCa  is 
aecordinKly  that  given  in  Deut.  x.  6,  7;  whereas 
tbe  paniliri  column  from  Num.  xxxiii.  gives  sub- 
stantially the  tame  route  as  pursued  in  the  early 
part  of  tbe  penal  wandering,  when  fulfilling  the 
eonimand  given  in  the  region  Kadesh.  "  turn  you, 
^et  you  into  the  wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  Ked 
Sea**  (Num.  xiv.  25;  Deut.  1.  40),  which  com- 
mand we  further  learn  fh)m  Deut.  ii.  1  was  strictly 
acted  on,  and  which  a  march  towards  Eaion-geber 
wonU  exactly  fulfill. 

Tbese  half'Obliterated  footsteps  in  the  desert  may 
leem  to  indicate  a  direction  only  in  which  Kadesh 
the  eityc  lay.  Widely  diflereut  localities,  from 
Petra  eastward  to  d-KhdUtih  on  the  northwest, 
and  westward  to  near  tbe  JtM.  fftUaJt^  have  been 
BsAigiied  by  different  writers.  The  best  way  is  to 
Bckiiowled^  that  our  researeh  has  not  yet  grasped 
the  materiahi  for  a  decision,  and  to  be  contept  with 
gome  such  attempt  as  that  under  Kadesh,  to  fix 
it  approximately  only,  until  more  undoubted  tokens 
sre  obtained.  The  portion  of  the  arc  of  a  circle 
with  t§^SAfa  for  its  centre,  and  a  day's  journey  — 
about  fifteen  miles  —  for  its  radius,  will  not  talce 
'v  el-Khdluahj  nor  Petra,<'  and  the  fii>rmer  name 
ieenis  to  be  traceable,  with  a  slight  metathesis, 
mnch  more  probably  in  Chemh  tlutn  in  Kadesh./ 
The  highest  plateau  is  marked  with  the  ruins  of 
Aboda,  and  oo  the  infierior  one,  some  miles  S.  W. 
of  the  defile  of  the  Wady  d-Fihrth  stands  a  round 
eonieal  hill  of  limestone,  mixed  with  sand,  named 
lladarah  (Modura,  or  Modera),  at  a  short  day*s 
loomey  from  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
flojtran,  who  visited  it,  had  l»d  hU  cnrioelty  rai^d 
hy  *  Bedouin  legend  of  a  village  having  been 
dbstioyed  by  Allah  and  buried  under  that  hill  ibr 
IhawiekedneaB  of  its  people;  and  that,  as  afiiither 


attestation,  human  skulk  were  found  on  the  groani 
around  it.  This  statement  he  resolved  by  viaiting 
the  spot  into  a  simple  natural  phenomenon  of  some 
curious  rounded  stones,  or  pebbles,  which  abound 
in  the  neighborhood.  He  thought  it  a  legend  of 
Sodom;  ami  it  might,  with  equid  likelihood,  have 
been  referred  to  the  catastrophe  of  Korah  (Seetien 
JiaUm,  ill.  13),  which,  if  our  aites  for  Kadesh  the 
region  and  Paran  are  correct,  should  have  occurred 
in  tbe  neighborhood,  were  it  not  far  more  probable 
that  the  physical  appearance  of  the  round  pebbles 
having  once  given  rise  to  the  story  of  the  akuUs, 
the  kigend  was  easily  generated  to  aooouot  lor 
them. 

The  monntains  on  the  west  of  the  *Anbah  must 
have  been  always  poor  in  water,  and  form  a  dreary 
oontnat  to  the  rich  springs  of  the  eastern  aide  in 
Mount  Seir.  From  the  cliff  front  of  this  last, 
Mount  Hor  standa  out  prominently  (Robinson,  iL 
174-180).  It  has  been  suggested  [Hon  Haoid- 
GAJ>]  that  the  name  Ha>gidgad,  or  Gudgodah,  may 
possibly  be  retraced  in  tbe  Wady  d^GMidhAghidk^ 
which  has  a  confluence  with  the  Wady  tir-Jtrafdu 
This  latter  runs  into  the  *Arabah  on  the  west  side. 
That  point  of  confluence,  as  hud  down  in  Kiepert*a 
map  (Kobinaon,  Blbl.  JRes,  i.),  is  about  fifteen  miles 
from  the  *Anbah*s  nearest  point,  and  about  forty 
or  forty<five  from  the  top  of  Mount  Hor.  On  the 
whole  it  aeems  likely  enough  that  tbe  name  of  this 
wady  may  really  represent  that  of  this  station, 
although  the  latter  may  have  lain  nearer  the  'Ara> 
l>ab  than  the  wady  now  reaches,  and  this  coi^ectu- 
ral  identification  has  been  adopted  abore.  Jotbath, 
or  «lothatha,f  is  described  as  "  a  hmd  of  riven  of 
waten**  (Deut.  x.  7);  and  may  stand  for  any  coo- 
fluenee  of  wadies  in  sufficient  foroe  to  Justify  that 
character.  It  should  eertainly  be  in  the  southern 
portbn  of  the  *Arabah,  or  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 


a  flse  Jamkam  and  Bwa  Jaa&ah  for  the 
Isakan  was  tbe  grandson  of  Ssir  (1  Ohr.  i.  4S ;  eomp. 
jbn.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  87). 

h  Dr.  BoblDflon,  iodgfa«  ftom  his  visit,  thinks  that 
Ihsae  stations  could  not  haw  loin  to  the  S.  of  Mount 
9or,  as  that  leglon  is  loo  poor  In  water  to  oontala  any 
•oeh  place  m  Jotbath  In  Dent  x.  7,  and  opfTBspendi 
latter  to  the  dMcripHon  given  in  Num.  xxl.  4-6  (11.  | 
in).  Be  thinks  that 'Am  cf-llifiM  Is  ettberBearsth, 
BSBS  Jaakan,  or  Meauolb,  and  Wady  t^QkOdhitgidA 
foCbalh  (ibid.). 

e  Laborda  (Cammmt,  on  Num.  xxxlU.  86)  places 
Cadsik  thf  eitj  ^  prte  4bs  souroei  d'Cmbaash  aa  food 


The  probabilities  of  the  whole  mardi  from  Sinai, 

deOnadi  I«erali»  {Wadf  sf-Avo^).  Dr.  BoUnaoa 
thought  >Am  tl'Wnktk  was  Kadesh,  the  0II7,  or,  as  he 
calls  It.  Katosh  Barnea  (sse  Map,  voL  1.,  end).    D» 

Stanley  remarks  that  there  Is  no  olUT  (7^D)  thees. 
See  his  remarks  quoted  under  KAnnwi. 

d  Bobiasen  pnts  cs>flB/b  at  about  two  dsys*  Joonsy 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Hor,  tt.  180,  181. 

«  At  snoested  In  Williams's  Hoif  aty^  i.  464. 

/  The  northern  Kadsah,  ir  Kedeah,  In  MaphlaH 
has  the  very  saoM  consonaats  In  Its  modern  AiaMs 
name  ae  In  the  Hebrew. 

#  AwitasrlntlMJlHtnuilV'aw.Iit.  AyillfMie 
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WILDBRNB88  OF  THE  WANDERING 


lo  lUod  at  foUuwt:  Tbfj  prooeedad 
the  N.  E.  to  tlie  'Aia  tt-nAdherAA  (ilaw- 
rath),  Slid  thnoe  quitted  the  maritime  regioOf 
■triking  directly  nortlivnirde  to  «Pi4m,  aiid  theDoe 
by  %  nml«  wholly  unknown,  perhmpe  a  little  to 
the  E.  of  N.  eerote  the  k>wer  eutern  epon  of  the 
f^TIA  nogi,  deeoeDdiiig  the  upper  eoune  of  the 
Wadff  tlJerafth,  uiitil  tlie  toutheeetern  eiigle 
of  the  higher  plateau  ooufroiited  them  at  the  jAtl 
eUMikhrah,  Uenoe,  after  diepatchiug  the  epics, 
they  moved  perhaps  into  the  *Arahah,  or  along  its 
western  overhanging  hills,  to  meet  their  return. 
Then  followed  the  disastrous  attempt  at  or  near 
e^SAfa  (ZephaA),  and  the  penal  wandering  in  the 
wiUcmesB  of  Kadesh,  with  a  track  wholly  unde- 
tcrmincd,  save  in  the  last  half  doseo  statiooa  to 
KiioD-geber  inclusively*  as  shown  Just  above.  They 
then  marched  on  Kadesh  the  city,  probably  up  the 
*Arabah  by  these  same  stations,  took  it,  and  sent 
from  there  the  mcasage  to  Edom.  llie  refusal 
with  which  it  was  met  forced  them  to  retrace  the 
*Aiabah  once  more,  and  meanwhile  Aaron  died* 
Thus  the  aame  stations  (i>eut  x.  6,  7)  were  passed 
again,  with  the  slight  vwiation  just  noUoed,  proba- 
bly caused  by  the  command  to  resort  to  Mount 
Hor  which  that  death  occasioned.^  Thence,  after 
reaching ' Akabah,  and  turning  northeastward,  they 
passed  by  a  nearly  straight  line  towards  the  eastern 
border  of  Moab. 

Of  the  aUtions  in  the  list  from  Rithmah  to 
Uitheah,  both  inclusive,  nuthmg  is  known.  The 
latter,  with  the  few  preceding  it,  probably  belong 
to  the  wildemen  of  Kadesh ;  but  no  line  can  be 
assigned  to  the  route  beyond  the  indications  of 
the  situation  of  that  wilderness  given  above.  In 
the  icquel  to  the  burial  of  Aaron,  and  the  refusal 
of  Edom  to  permit  Israel  to  *^paas  through  his 
border "  ^  (which  refusal  may  perhaps  have  been 
reeeivad  at  Mount  Hor  (Moeerah),  though  the 
message  which  it  answered  was  sent  from  the  city 
Kadesh),  occurred  the  neoemity,  consequent  upon 
this  refusal,  of  the  people's  "  compassing  the  land 
of  Edom  **  (N^.  xxi.  4),  when  they  were  much 
**  discouraged  because  of  the  way/' «  and  where  the 
eonseqaent  murmuring  was  rebidced  by  the  visita- 
tion of  the  **  fiery  serpents  "  (v.  5,  6).  There  is 
near  Elatb  a  promontory  known  as  the  Jia$  Urn 
Ba]f€f  **  the  mother  of  serpents,"  which  seem  to 

connects  this  name  with  3a,  "good,"  team  the 
gnodness  of  the  water  snpp^.    This  Is  not  nnlikely  ; 

bat  his  view  of  Oie  name  nDlp\  as  fhxn  the  ssms 

eoot  as  the  AiaUe  gjj^^    ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

ftal,  the  ^  (Heb.  37)  being  probably  ladieaL    How- 

ever,  if  •U^A/Mbtk  be,  as  be  avers,  a  rsgion  of  abundant 
•eaber,  the  jrfcuv  may  eorrsspcod  with  Jotbath,  thoagh 
the  name  do  not.  His  map  plaees  it  about  17  milea 
N.  W.  of  the  modem  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  *Aka- 
bah  —  t.  «.  on  the  western  side  of  the  'Axabah.  His 
fsneral  view  of  the  route  to  and  from  Kadesh,  and 
specialty  of  the  site  of  Sinai  and  Mount  Hor,  is  inad- 
missible. See  frurther  towards  the  end  of  this  artlele. 
BuTBkhardt^  map  gives  another  watery  spot  with 
palm-trsss  In  the  *Arabah  iteelf,  not  ta  ttoax  Its 
foathem  end,  which  might  also  suit  ibr  Jotbatli. 

•  Bengstenberg  {Authtniidtg  of  tki  Pem,  IL  866) 
has  anolher  explanation  of  the  deranged  order  of  the 
sialloos  enumeimted  just  above,  baaed  on  the  suppo- 
Uttoo  that  in  the  two  passages  (Num.  xzxiU.  atMft, 
Dent.  x.  6,  7)  the  march  prooeeded  in  two  oppoalle 
lleestleae ;  bat  tfeM  woall  obvious^  esqutae  a  reverse 


abound  in  the  ngioa  a4jaecnt;  and,  }f  mm  wiK% 
suppose  this  the  scene  of  that  judgment,  the  evcnl 
wouki  be  thus  connected  with  the  line  of  ntaren, 
rounding  the  southern  border  of  Mount  Seir,  laid 
down  in  Deut.  ii.  8,  as  being  *«  thitN^h  the  way 
of  the  phun  (t.  e.  the  *Arabah)  from  Eiath  and 
from  Edou-geber,"  whence  •*  turning  noithwanl," 
having  **  compassed  that  mountain  (Mount  Seir) 
knig  enough,**  they  **  passed  by  the  way  c»f  the 
wiMemesB  of  Moab  '*  (r.  3,  8). 

Some  permanent  encampment,  perhaps 
sented  by  Zalmonah  in  Num.  xxxiii.  41,  4^ 
here  to  have  taken  place,  to  judge  from  the  vrgcoi 
expression  of  Moses  to  the  people  in  Dent.  u.  13: 
**  Now  rise  up,  said  I,  and  get  you  over  the  Imok 
Zered,"  which  by  ftirther  N.  a  Uttle  E,  beinf 
probably  the  Wmi$  elAhtg  (Uobinsoo,  iL  157). 
[Zkrbd.]  The  delay  caused  by  the  pbgoe  cf  eer- 
penis  may  be  the  probable  account  of  thia  apparent 
urgency,  which  would  on  this  view  have  taken 
place  at  Zalmonah ;  and  as  we  have  connected  the 
scene  of  that  plsgue  with  the  neighborhood  of 
Elath,  so,  if  we  suppose  Zalmonah  *^  to  havw  kin 
in  the  Wndjf  Ithm^  which  has  its  junction  with  the 
'  Arabah  eloee  to  *Akabah,  the  modem  site  of  Elath, 
this  will  harroonixe  the  various  indications,  and 
form  a  suitable  pmiit  of  departure  for  the  last  stage 
of  tiie  wandering,  which  ends  at  the  brook  Zend 
(▼.  14).  Dr.  Stanley,  who  passed  through  *Akabah, 
thus  describes  the  spot  in  question  {S,  ^  P.  pp.  84, 
85) :  **  *Akabah  is  a  wretched  village  shrouded  in  a 
palm-grove  at  the  north  end  of  the  gnlf,  gathcrcd 
round  a  fortress  built  for  the  protection  of  tha 
Mecea  pilgrimage.  ....  This  is  the  whole  ol^ect 
of  the  present  existence  of  *Akabah,  which  stsnds 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Elath,  —  'the  Pblm- 
Trees,*  so  called  from  the  grove.  Its  sitaatksi, 
however,  b  very  striking,  fooldng  down  the  beauti- 
ful gulf^  with  its  jagged  ranges  on  each  side.  On 
the  west  is  the  great  bkck  pass,  down  which  the 
pilgrimage  descends,  and  from  which  *Akabah 
0  the  P^  *)  derivee  its  name;  on  the  north  opens 
the  wide  plain,  or  Deeert  Valley,  wholly  diflfermt  m 
character  from  anything  we  have  seen,  stiU  caDed, 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Moses,  •  the  *Aimbah.* 
Down  thia  came  the  Israelites  on  their  return  from 
Kadesh,  and  through  a  gnp  txg  the  eastern  hilh 
they  finally  turned  off  to  Moab.  ....  This  is  the 


onlsr  of  oK  the  stetlons,  and  not  the  deraagemant  «f 
(wo  merely.  Von  Baumcr  thought  that  the  Hue  «( 
march  threaded  the  *Arabah  thrice  through,  and, 
making  allowance  for  the  mistake  of  giving  it  each 
time  a  nearly  reetUlnear  direetlon,  he  Is  not  ftt 
wrong. 

b  Dr.  Robinson  thfaiks  that  I7  the  c  King**  Bl|b- 
way  '*  the  Wadf  CMmrerr,  opening  a  thoroqgbftie 


Into  the  heart  of  the  Sdomitlah  territory  was 
(U.  157).  Though  the  passage  through  Msm  wse 
reftised,  the  burial  of  the  most  sacred  person  of  a  kto> 
drsd  people  may  have  been  allowed,  aspodaUy  If 
Mount  Hor  was  already,  as  Dr.  Sfeaaley  siiigsets^  a 
local  sanctuary  of  the  ngieo  (&  4*  P.  pp.  97,  98). 

e  The  way  up  the  'Arabah  was  toUsome,  and  is  ss 
at  this  day.  Dr.  Boblnson  calls  It  «a  stlU  mavi 
frightftd  deeert*' than  the  8lnaltfe(IL  184).  Thepssi 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  ■  Akabah  towarda  if-lU  *t  Ii 
ftmom  for  its  diflfculty,  and  for  the destiiaitten  wfakb 
it  eausse  to  animals  of  burden  "  (U  176).  Only  tw« 
tmvellers,  Laborde  aoa  Aariou,  nave  aeoenpUAed  (« 
recorded  their  eecompUshmsnt  of)  Oie  entirs  lenglt 
of  the  *Arabah. 

d  Ton  Baumer  ideotUse  It  with  Miiii,  a  fow  ads 
utsstothe&ofBsHa. 
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IFod^  /eAm,  which  tuni  the  eastern  range  jf  the 
Arabah.  ....  It  is  «till  one  of  the  regular  roodi 
to  Petra,  and  faa  ancient  times  seems  to  have  been 

the  main  approach  from  Elath  or  *Akabah 

The  oolj  published  acoonnt  of  it  is  that  of  lAborde. 
Then  mountains  appear  to  be  gnmite,  till,  as  we 
■dvanee  north  ward,  we  reach  the  entrance  of  the 
WiBdff  Tubaly  where,  for  the  first  time,  red  sand- 
B<oiie  apnean  in  the  mountains,  rising,  as  in  the 
Wadjf  li-fAin,  archltectore-wiM,  above  gray  gran- 
ite." 

Three  stations,  Panoii,a  Obotb,  and  ^Abarim, 
wtn  passed  between  this  locality  and  the  brook  or 
falfey  of  Zerad  (Num.  zxL  10-12,  oomp.  zxziii. 
A3|  44),  which  last  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
itinevarf,  as  neither  do  those  of  ^*the  brooks  of 
Anion,*'  Be<T,  Mattanah,  Nahaliel,  and  Bamoth, 
all  named  in  Num.  zzi.  14-20;  but  the  interval 
belweeu  Qe-Abarim  and  Nebo,  which  last  oor- 
lesponds  probably  (see  Deut.  zzziv.  1)  with  the 
Pisgah  ^  ol  zxi.  20,  is  filled  by  two  stations  merely, 
named  Dibon-gad  and  Almoo-dibbthaim,  from 
whence  we  may  infer  that  in  these  two  only  were 
permanent  halts  made.  [Dibok>oad;  Almom- 
PIBLATHAIM.]  lu  thls  stsgc  of  their  progress 
occurred  the  <*  digginsr "  of  the  ^  well  '*  by  *'  the 
princes,**  the  successive  victories  over  Sihon  and 
C^,  and,  lastly,  the  &ux>us  episodes  of  Bahuun  and 
Phinehas,  and  the  final  numbering  of  the  people, 
followed  by  the  chastisement  of  the  Midianites 
(Num.  zzi.  17,  zxii.-zzvi.,  zzzL  1-12;  comp. 
Dent.  U.  24-37,  iU.  1-17). 

(Jne  passage  remains  in  which,  although  the 
event  recorded  belongs  to  the  dose  of  Moses*  life, 
rdating  to  his  last  words  in  the  plain  of  Moab, 
and  as  such  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article, 
several  names  of  phuses  yet  occur  which  are  iden- 
tical with  some  herein  considered,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  in  what  sense  those  pUees  are  connected 
with  the  scene  of  that  event.  The  passage  in 
question  is  Deut.  1.  1,  where  Moses  is  said  to  have 
spoken  **  on  this  side  Jordan  in  the  wildemeas,  in 
dkb  plain  over  against  the  Red  Sea,  between  Paran 
and  Tophel,  and  Laban  and  Hascxoth  and  Diza- 
hab^'*«    The  words  "on  this  side"  might  here 

a  Pnnon  Is  spoken  of  by  Jeroms  (Beland,  p.  502)  as 
'.( Qnoodam  dvltas  princlpam  Bdom  nunc  vicnlus  in 
dMsrto,  ubi  nnim  metalla  damnatomm  snppllelis 
■Obdiantor  inter  civitatam  Pstnun  at  Zoaram." 
▲thanas.  EpUt.  ad  Sotit,  fUam  il^entet,  speaks  of  the 
eoodemaation  of  a  person  to  tbe  mines  of  Pb«no, 
whers  bs  would  only  live  a  Ibw  days.  Winer  lays, 
leefcMn  took  Kalatt  Fkenan  far  Pnnon,  referring  to 
Mfft^'A  Oonftp.  xrii.  1^.  Laborde  {Comments  on 
Hvm.  zzxUl.  tt)  thinks  that  ttie  place  named  by 
JsuwiiS  and  Athanaslns  eannot  be  Punon,  which  he 
»ys  lay  8.  B.  of  Petra.  He  adds  that  Burokhardt 
and  Yon  Banmer  took  T^J\Uh  for  Pnnon.  B»  places 
Oboth  ^  dans  les  d^combres  da  Bntaieh  (BBldAy,  Bob- 
iMpnK  lalnant  alnsl  liaaa  4  droUe.** 

b  Dr.  StewATt  (T.  ^  JT.  p  886)  says,  *<The  river  Ar- 
son emptlee  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea,  and  between  them 
rises  the  Idty  Qebd  AtarouSy  which  is  believed  to  be 
the  Nebo  or  Pisgah  of  Scripture.'*  He  Justifies  this 
Ikom  its  being  tbm  highest  moootain  on  the  Moab.  Jsh 
border,  and  from  the  hot  spring  Oalllrhoii  being  sit- 
mlUA  at  iU  base,  wbkh  seems  to  corrvKpond  w«th  the 
isbdoth  C'  spriugi  **  or  <*  streams  ^*)  of  Pisgah  «tf  Bank 
IT.  IB.  Be  adds  that  "Moeee  could  have  seen  the 
•ad  of  Israel  from  that  mountsin.'*  The  Amon  la 
althout  doubt,  the  Wady  d'Mojtb.  At  of  Moab  Is 
iieopolls,  Babbath-Moab,  now  AoMo.    [Ab^Moab  and 


mislead,  meaning,  as  shown  by  the  LXX.  render- 
ing,  T^poK,  **  across  '*  or  •«  beyond,**  ».  e.  on  the 
E.  side.  This  is  a  passage  in  which  it  is  of  Uttlt 
use  to  examine  tbe  question  by  the  aid  of  maps, 
since  tbe  more  accurate  they  am,  the  more  probably 
will  they  tend  to  conftise  our  view  of  it.  The 
words  seem  to  ibrgei  that  the  Gulf  of  *  Akabah  pre> 
sento  its  em/ to  the  end  of  the 'Arabah  (Mphun**), 
and  to  assume  that  it  presents  the  Un^  of  ita 
coast,  on  which  Disahab  (Dakab)  lies.  ThU  length 
of  coast  is  regarded,  then,  as  opposite  to  the  *ArBF 
bah;  and  thus  the  *  Arabah,  in  which  Moses  spoke, 
u  defined  by  **  Paran  and  Tophel,**  lying  on  oppo- 
site edges  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  rather  of  the  whole 
deprenion  hi  which  It  lies,  which  is  hi  fiict  the 
'Arabah  continued  northward.  Paran  here  is  per- 
haps the  £1  Paran  to  which  C^hedorbMmer  came  in 
Gen.  xiv.  6  [Paban],  and  probably  Tophel  is  the 
well-known  Td/UeA  to  the  N.  N.  £.  of  Petra;  and 
simikriy  the  Red  Sea,  **  over  against  **  which  it  is 
spoken  of  as  lying,  is  defined  by  Disdiab  on  its 
coast,  and  Hazerotii  near  the  same.  The  intro- 
duction of  "  Laban  **  ii  lees  dear,  but  probably 
means,  from  its  etymology,  »*  the  white,"  L  e.  the 
chalk  and  limestone  regum,  which  in  the  mountain- 
range  of  7^,  comes  into  view  ftt>m  the  £domitisb 
mountains  (Stanley,  8.  f  P.  p.  87),  and  wai 
probably  named,  frx>m  that  point  of  view,  by  the 
paler  contrast  which  it  there  oflbrad  to  thi  rieh 
and  varied  hues  of  the  sandstones  and  gnuules  of 
Mount  Seir,  which  fonned  their  own  unmediate 
foreground. 

A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  8ae.  IaL^  April, 
1860,  on  Stnoi,  KatUih^  and  Mount  Hor,  pro- 
pounds an  entinly  origuial  riew  of  these  sites,  ic 
conflict  with  every  known  traditfon  and  hithertc 
accepted  theory.<<  For  instance,  Josephus  identi- 
fies Mount  Hor  vrith  Petra  and  Kerek;  Jerome 
and  Kosmas  point  to  BerMl  in  the  granitie  moun- 
tain region  as  Sinai;  but  this  writer  sets  asidt 
Josephus*  testimony  as  a  wholly  coirupt  tmditkMi, 
invented  by  the  Rabbis  in  their  pr^udice  against 
the  Idumseans,  in  whose  territoi^  between  Elea* 
theropolis,  Petra,  and  Elath  (see  Jerome  on  Obad.)^ 
he  asserts  they  all  by.     [£i>omite8.]     Kadesh 

3nt  "^1^  aietho  words  of  the  Beb.  text,  frem  whisk 
the  t.tt'  Vflbis  some  diveigencias,  being  as  follows: 
Wpoy  Tou  *Iopd«rov  hf  vg  i^fty  wp^  iv^tuU  vAii^Jer 
r4c  ifi«<^  #aJUa«i|C  oM^iror  •op^  To^,  sal  AopW 

Kol  A^A/^  ««!  maraxprivMu    The  phrase  ^^0*D1,  If 

^  Bed  Sea,"  be,  as  the  LXX.  confirms,  the  true  meaning, 

is  hers  abridged  Into  TfD,   The  word  n^"^  Jl  was 

possibly  difbrenUy  read  by  the  LXX.  (qoeiy,  22*7^^ 

ss  if  "the  evening"  wwe="the  west,"  auorMK 
whilst  •opAy  To^oA  lockM  as  though  it  went  msant  for 
one  compound  name ;  and  the  two  last  names  are  txaa^ 
laied,  Haaeroth  being  ^  **  Ineloeures,**  and  Di-sshsb  =. 
t*  the  golden.**  N.  B.  Haaeroth  alsewben  Is  rspr^ 
sented  by  'AimpiM  (Num.  zL  86,  zK.  16). 

d  Some  ineldental  errors  of  this  writer,  though  n»* 
Important,  may  assist  In  forming  an  estbnate  of  his 
work.  Thus  he  Identifles  Petia  with  Booah,  the  foe. 
mer  being  the  eapltal  of  the  later  NabatUlBaas,  the  lat- 
ter that  of  the  Bdom  of  the  prophetic  period  and  h^ 
eally  diednet  Again  he  lays,  «  Of  all  the  people  la 
the  aa'vene,  the  nue  most  detected  by  the  Jvvs 
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the  eity,  and  pcriiapi  Kaditb  Bunea,  did  to  lie, 
and  poaaibly  Klina,  now  tl-KhAktah,  may  retain 
a  trace  of  "  Kadcah,"  aeveral  tjrpea  of  whieh  oo- 
ncndutori  are  to  be  fottnd  in  the  region  tying 
thence  aouthward  [Kadbhh]  ;  bat  iUKhiUeaak  Ilea 
too  &r  N.  and  W.  to  be  the  Kadeah  Bamea  to 
which  Iwael  came  **  by  the  way  of  the  ipiea,**  and 
which  ia  clearly  in  fiur  cloeer  connection  with  Ze- 
pbath  (^a*/n)  than  e^^AfflewA  eodd  be.  On 
the  contnxy,  there  aeema  great  reaaon  for  thinking 
thai,  had  ao  well-known  and  hlstoiieal  a  place  aa 
Eluaa  been  the  apot  of  any  great  a'ent  in  the  bia- 
tory  of  the  Exodua,  the  tiaditton  would  probably 
have  been  traceable  in  aome  farm  or  other,  whereas 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  any.  Kadeah,  again,  by 
M  in  the  nttermost  of  the  border  *'  of  Edom.  Now, 
ahhoogh  that  border  may  not  have  km  solely  £. 
of' the  *Arabah,  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
known  frets  to  eaitcnd  it  to  filusa;  for  then  the  en- 
emiaa  encountered  fai  Honimh  would  have  been 
Edomitea,  whereas  they  were  Amalekites,  Canaan- 
itea,  and  Amorites;  and  Israel,  fai  foreing  the  pass, 
would  have  been  doing  what  we  know  they  entirply 
abstained  i^on  —  attempting  violenoe  to  the  teni- 
tory  of  Edom.  The  *•  designs  **  which  this  writer 
attributes  to  the  "« Rabbis,"  as  regards  the  period 
up  to  iloaepfaua*  Ume,  are  gratuitous  imputations; 
nor  does  be  cite  any  authoritiea  for  this  or  any 
other  statement.  Nor  was  there  any  such  feeling 
agafaist  the  Idumseana  as  he  supposes.^  They  an- 
nexed part  of  the  territory  of  Jndah  and  Simeon 
during  the  Captivity,  and  were  subsequently,  by 
the  warlike  Maecabeea,  annexed  themselves,  received 
cireumeisioa  and  the  Ijiw,  by  whieh  an  Rdomito 
might, »( in  the  thiid  generation,"  enter  the  con- 
gregation of  Israd  (Deut.  xxiii.  8),  so  that  by  the 
New  Testaaoent  period  they  must  have  been  folly 
recognized.  Tbe  Jews  proper,  indeed,  stiH  speak 
1^  ihtm  as  "  foreigners,"  but  k>  them  as  having 
the  place  of  kinsmen,  a  common  share  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  care  of  its  sanctity  aa  their  **  metropolis ; " 
and  Josephus  expressly  testifies  that  they  kept  the 
Jewiah  foasts  there  (Ant,  xrii.  10,  §  2;  comp.  B. 
J.  iv.  4,  §§  4,  5).  The  aealots  and  the  party  of 
Older  both  appealed  to  their  patriotism,  somewhat 
as  in  our  Rebdlion  both  parties  appealed  to  the  Scots. 
It  remains  to  notice  the  natural  history  of  the 
wSdemess  which  we  have  been  considering.  A 
vnmber  of  the  animals  of  the  Sinaitie  region  have 


the   Idumasans.'*    That    race    has    gmeraUy    been 
thought,  on  good  anithorlty,  to  be  the  Samaritans. 

a  Some  ftelfng  of  rivalry  there  no  doubt  was ;  but 
Ihls  writer  vastly  exaggerates  it,  in  supposing  that  the 
Jewish  Babble  purposely  obUteraled  genuine  teadl- 
Hons,  which  referred  theae  sites  to  Idumsean  fcsiritory 
—  that  of  a  eireumdsed  and  vanquished  race  who  had 
aooepted  the  place  of  "  proselytes  of  the  oovenant  *'  — 
In  order  to  transfer  them  to  what  was  then  the  terri^ 
tory  of  the  pmrsly  OentUe  and  eAen  hostile  Nabattua- 
aos.  Surely  m  transfer  the  other  way  wouM  have  been 
for  more  likely.  Above  all,  whet  reason  Is  ttiere  for 
hinklng  that  the  Babbis  of  the  period  busied  thesa- 
■elves  with  sueh  points  at  all  7  Zeal  for  sites  is  the 
growth  of  m  later  age.  There  is  no  ptoof  that  they 
erer  cared  enough  for  Mount  Uor  to  MsHy  for  tbe 
sake  of  It.  As  regards  Jebel  Odjmt  being  Stoai,  the 
writer  seems  to  have  fnmed  a  foise  eoooeptloo  of 
Odjme^  whieh  he  draws  as  •  prominent  mountain 
boos  in  tlu  range  of  Ttky  taking  tliat  range  fitw  Hoeeb, 
and  the  prcmineot  mountain  for  Stoai.  The  best 
OHips  show  that  l»  liad  no  such  pvedominanee.  They 
iNe  It  (s.  g.  Kiepertc*  m  a  dl^tlntt  but  less  elsai^ 
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been  mentioned.     [SiXAi.]     Tlie  doansUe  eeUO^ 
of  the  Bedouins  will  of  oonrse  be  found,  but  canwle 
more  numerously  in  the  drier  trmcfs  of  tt-TVL 
Schubert  (/ifeisen,  fi.  354)  speaks  of  Sinai  hb  not 
being  frequented  by  any  of  the  luger  beasts  ol 
prey,  nor  even  by  jnekab.    The  fion  baa  beeome 
very  rare,  but  is  not  absobtdy  unknown  in  fete  re^ 
gton  (Ntffeb^  pp.  46, 47).    Foxes  and  byenaa,  Rittar 
(xiv.  339)  says,  are  rare,  but  Mr.  Tynrhitt  men- 
tions hyenas  as  common  in  the  Wadg  Mm^^uxm ; 
and  Ritter  (iUdl),  on  the  authority  of  BnrdkbanH, 
ascribee  to  the  regton  a  creaCore  which  appaan  to 
be  a  does  between  a  leopard  and  a  wvV;  bolii  d 
which  are  rare  in  the  Peninsub,  bnl  by  wUch 
probably  a  hyena  is  to  be  understood.     A  leopav^ 
skin  was  obtained  by  Burekhardt  on  Simd,  nd  a 
iliie  leopBid  is  stoted  by  Mr.  Tynrhitt  to  hav«  beea 
Been  by  eome  of  his  party  In  their  ascent  of  Urn 
Skaumer  in  1862.     Scbabert  eontinuee  his  list  ia 
the  hfrax  8ynncu$^  tbe  ibex,^  eeen  at  jyiSkk  in 
flocks  of  forty  or  fifty  together,  and  a  pair  of  wboae 
boms,  seen  by  Burekhardt  {A»ab,  pp.  406,  406)  at 
Kerek,  measured  3}  feet  in  length,  the  webr,«  the 
shrew-nonse,  and  a  creature  whSdi  he  caBs  the 
•*  spring-mans  *'  ^  {MtajaaAu  or  jerboa?),  ahn  a 
eamii  fameScm^  or  desert-fox,  and  a  Kzaid  known 
as  the  Atfama  Simtitiea,  which  may  possibly  be 
identical  with  one  of  thoee  deeeribed  below.    Hans 
and  jerboas  are  found  in  Wathf  /V«-dn.    Scbabert 
qnotee  {ibid,  noto)  Kiippdl  as  having  foand  speci- 
mens of  keHae  and  of  cordneWt  in  tlis  wiUeraess; 
for  the  former  comp.  Fonkil,  /cones  Rerwn  No- 
tur.  Tab.  xvi.     Schubert  saw  a  fine  eagfe  in  the 
same  region,  besides  catching  specimens  of  fhrash, 
with  stonechat  and  other  song-birds,  and  speaks  cf 
the  warbling  of  the  birds  as  being  audible  from  tb^ 
mimoia  bnsh.     C3ouds  of  birds  of  passage  wen 
risible  in  the   Wady  Mvrrah.    Near  the  same 
tract  of  wildemess  Dr.  Stonky  saw  » tbe  sky  dstfc- 
ened  by  the  flights  of  innumerable  birds,  winch 
proved  to  be  luge  red4«gged  cranee,  3  feet  to 
height,  with  black  and  white  iHngs,  measuring  7 
feet  from  tip  to  tip  "  (<9.  ^  P.  p.  89).     At  7%. 
flkk  crows  abound.    On  BtrW  Dr.  Stewart  saw 
the  red-le$^  partridge  (  Teni  and  Kkany  p.  117; 
comp.  Burekhardt,  Syria^  p.  534);  and  the  Inrd 
**  katta,"  in  some  parte  of  tbe  Peninsula,  comes 
in  sack  numbers  tliat  boys  sometimca  kno^  over 
thiee  or  foar  at  a  single  throw  of  a  sUek.* 


defined  and  apparently  lower  range,  foiling  back  late 
the  northern  plateau  to  a  N.  W.  <Hreetioa  from  ahoat 
the  moat  southerly  potot  of  tbe  Ttk  ;  which,  from  al 
the  stetements  ngsnttng  H,  la  a  tow,  bcriamlal  iaa§e 
of  limestone,  with  no  saeh  promtoeot  eeotral  pctoA 
whatever.  Susssgger  describes  partfenkkriy  tbe  mooaai 
log  by  the  wall-like  partition  of  nSdynae **  to  the  pl». 
teauofl^MitMlf.  »TlMbdi^t,''heBa3rs,t'whlefe 
we  had  hare  to  mount  te  to  no  wise  eoasklambl%* 
and  adds,  "  we  had  now  axrived  at  the  plateau  "  ( As^ 
mh,  iU.  60,  61). 

h  Mr.  I^rwhitt  eeoBmeods  the  flesh  cf  Hie  Ibex  ee 
superior  to  any  ef  tbe  deer  tribe  that  ba  had 
eatsn. 


•  Or 


"fell  sfodb  Slae 


Vabr,  ^y 

MphaguB  moatleotai  earn  taeeUs  edalia"  (feeskll,  Aa 
scHpt,  Miutn,  v.). 

tf  Ssetaen  (lU.  43)  saw  bolesto  theeaftb, 
thought,  by  mice,  to  gotag  from  Hebroti  to 

e  Probably  these  birai  have  faraisbed  a  stsfr  « 
Mny,  ef  tbeir  settling  by  nigikt  oa  the  yards  ef  ih^ 
to  sueh  Tsat  aambsts  aa  to  sink  Hism  {H.  X  s  i 
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■iqvbl,  mhs>  saw  it  hflMand  in  Egprpi,  mXk  it  » 
paitrid^j,  smaller  than  oun,  and  of  a  grayiik 
mtlat  (p.  804).  Ritttt  (xiv.  S33)  adds  linneU  ( ?), 
itidu«  ]krairi»-hirdt,  iMatb-eoeki,  hrka,  a  apcdoMO 
of  finchf  b«udei  anotbar  tmaU  bird,  probably  nd- 
bK«aai  or  cbaffineh,  tbe  varietieB  of  fiJeao  koown  as 
fcha  ^tehydaetjfUt  and  tbe  iu^«>*t  and,  of  eooiae, 
oo  the  ooastf  lea-awallowa,  aiid  mawa.  Floeka  of 
blua  rock  pigeooa  wen  repeatedly  warn  by  Mr. 
Tynrbiti. 

Seetien^  going  from  Hebron  to  Hadara,  makei 
■kention  of  tbe  following  animali,  wboea  names 
ware  mentioned  by  bit  guides,  tbougb  be  does  not 
i^  tbat  any  of  them  were  seea  by  bimielf :  wol^ 
poccB)>ine,  wild-cat,  ounce,  mole,  wild  au,  and  thrsa 
Dot  eaaly  to  be  identified,  tbe  S^Utk^  d<^^8ped,« 
tbe  Amtteh^  wbicb  de^tmrt  tbe  gaselle,  and  tbe 
Jkhy'ib^  said  to  be  small  and  in  sbape  like  a  bedga- 
Iwg.     Seetzen*8  list  in  tbia  tocality  also  includes 
eertain  reptiles,  of  wbicb  such  as  can  be  identiifed 
■re  explained  in  the  notea:  ^MtlUdakn^  Umm 
ei-SMitiMon,  eULUUcka  or  L^%^  et-ffamiba  or 
Hirb^c  Dschen-dr  or  JnirdrtA^'f  el^Ddb,  otbcr- 
wiae  DAikj*  el-fiatme  or  liatun^f  ei^J^td ;  and 
aoBong   birds  tbe  partridge,  duck,  stork,  eagle,f 
▼ultore   {er-Rtikham)^  crow  (el-Ordb),  kite   (ffU 
dajfek)^  and  an  unknown  bird  ealled  by  bim  Un^ 
BnliL     Hia  guides  told  him  of  ostricbes  as  seen 
near  BUiaha  on  the  way  from  Hebron  to  Sinai, 
and  he  saw  a  nightingale,  but  it  seems  at  no  great 
distance  to  tbe  south  of  Hebron.     Tbe  same  writer 
also  mentions  the  edible  liaard,  el^Dtob,  as  fre- 
qoently  found  in  roost  parts  of  the  wilderness,  and 
his  third  volume  has  an  appendix  on  loology,  par- 
tieuhriy  describing,  and  often  with  illustrations, 
many  reptiles  and  serpents  of  Egj'pt  and  Arabia, 
without,  however,  pointing  out  such  as  are  peculiar 
to  the  wOdemess.     Among  these  are  thirteen  vari- 
eties of  lizard,  twenty-one  of  serpent,  and  seven  of 
frog,  besides  fifteen  of  NUe-fish.     Laborde  speaks 
of  aerpents,  scorpions,  and   bbusk-scaled  liauds, 
which  perforate  tbe  sand,  as  found  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Edom  near  Tiflleh  {Cvmm.  on  Num, 
xxxiiL  42).     Tbe  MS.  of  Mr.  TyrwbiU  speaks  of 
starting  *<  a  large  sand-colored  lizard,  about  8  feet 
bng,  exactly  like  a  crocodile,  with  the  same  bandy 
look  about  his  fore-legs,  the  elbows  turning  out 
vormoosly.*'    He  is  described  as  oovered  not  only 

•  With  this  coaipaie  the  mention  by  Borakhanlt 
tip.  Utter,  ziT.  «8)  ofa  grsat  wIM-dof  spokea  of  by 
IkaBedoulas,  and  thooght  by  BItlsr  to  be  perhaps  the 
MM  as  tbe  DfrboM  of  tbe  HwUss 

•L^J,  rona  (f nytiitfjL 


M  la  seeks,  bat  In  a  mpilar  anm  r,  which  lattlsd 
quite  kmdly  as  he  ran.**  He  •«  got  op  bsibra  the 
dromedary,  and  vaniahed  into  a  hole  among  sor  je 
f-elem."  This  ooenrred  at  the  bead  of  tbe  Wadf 
Mokattek  Hasselquist  (p.  880)  gives  a  Laeertn 
Sdncusy  t'the  Sdno,**  as  ibund  hi  Arabia  Petnea, 
near  the  Ked  Sea,  as  well  as  ia  Upper  E^^pt, 
wbkh  he  says  k  much  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
tbe  EMi  as  an  aphrodistee,  the  flesh  of  the  snhnal 
being  given  in  powder,  and  broih  made  of  tbe  re- 
cent flesh.  He  also  mcntkna  the  edible  k>euiit, 
GryUut  ArtMwi^  which  appears  to  be  common  is 
tbe  wilderness,  as  in  other  parts  of  Aralrfa,  giving 
an  aeooont  of  tbe  preparation  of  it  hi  food  (pp.  280- 
2^33).  Burekbardt  namee  a  cape  not  for  Ihwi 
*  Akabab,  BAi  Urn  ffoye,  from  tbe  number  of  se^ 
pents  wlUeb  abound  there,  and  aeeordingly  applied 
to  tbia  region  the  description  of  the  **  fiery  ssr- 
pcnto"<  in  Num.  zzi.  4^.  Schubert  (ii.  362) 
remarked  tbe  first  serpents  in  going  ihm  Suea  nd 
Smai  to  Petra,  near  cUfft&erak ;  be  deseribes 
them  as  speckled.  Burekbardt  (<8yita,  pp.  489, 
502)  saw  tracks  of  serpents,  two  hiches  thick,  hi  thi 
sand.  According  to  Riippeil,  serpents  elsewhere  hi 
the  Peninsula  are  rare.  He  names  two  poisonoos 
kinds.  Cerastes  and  iS(^yia^(Ritter,xiv.  322).  Tbe 
scorpion  baa  given  hia  name  to  the  *<  Aseent  of 
Scorpions,"  which  was  part  of  tbe  boandary  of  Jo- 
dab  on  the  side  of  tbe  southern  desert  \Vadif  e»- 
Ziiweirah  in  that  region  swarmed  with  them;  and 
De  Saulcy  says,  "  you  cannot  turn  over  a  single 
pebble  in  the  Neiifd  (a  branch  vrady)  without  find- 
ing one  under  it"  (De  Saulcy,  L  629,  quoted  bn 
Neff9b,  p.  61). 

The  reader  who  is  curious  about  the  fish,  mol- 
lusca,*  etc.,  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Suea  should  consult 
Schubert  (ii.  263,  noie^  298,  note,  and  for  the  phnto 
of  the  same  coast,  294,  note).  For  a  deseripUon  ol 
the  coral-banks  of  tbe  Red  Sea,  see  Ritter  (ziv.  476 
f.),  who  remarks  that  these  formations  rise  from 
the  coast'^dge  always  in  longitudinal  extensieo 
parallel  to  its  line,  bespeaking  a  fundamental  con- 
nection with  tbe  upheaval  of  tbe  whole  stretch  ol 
shore  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  A  fish  which  Seetaaa 
calls  tbe  Al4in  may  be  mentioned  as  furnishing  to 
tbe  Bedouins  tbe  fisb-ekin  sandals  of  which  they 
are  fond.  Ritter  (xiv.  327)  thinks  that  fish  may 
have  contributed  materially  to  the  sustenance  of  the 


0  U«^»  chanuii$om  (Jtt.).    Mr.  tyrwhitt  spesks 

if  one  of  these  ss  seen  by  him  at  the  entrance  of 
fi%4y  u-Sheykk  on  the  routs  flmn  Sues  to  81o«l  by 
ilMMr  d-tUtadim^  whleb  ^pearsd  green  In  Shads 
nd  yellow  In  sunshine. 

8\i^^^9  tcofpioMUH  jMreofMfi  iQMCMi,  seofpio 

(fr.).  m 


e  ^^^,  Jjumim  J^pH  (Fr.){  and  J^4>,  «a 
"VB ; "  but  this  diflhrsace  of  slgnlfiestlon  ssems  to 


thoy  eannet  lepiessat  one  and  the  SHM 
9selBSB*s  tsxt  would  ssam  to  intsnd. 

/  yjjLA^  Mtmakmitt.  9  wLaa,  •«■*». 

<  Mr.  Wilton  (ifcfeft,  p.  61)  teterprsts  •«  flyl^,"  ap 
pUad  (Is.  zxx.  6)  to  tbe  serpent  of  the  Bonth,  as 
«  makiag  gnat  springi ;  **  and  <<  fleiy  '*  as  either  do* 
notlag  a  sensation  oansad  by  the  bite,  or  else  ''ra(W 
•olorsd ;  ^  since  sneh  are  said  to  have  been  found  by 
seveial  tmveUert  whom  he  cites  in  the  region  betwesa 
the  Dead  and  Bed  fleas. 

*  A  nnmber  of  these  are  deUnsatsd  hi  I^nSkAl^ 
konu  Bmwm  Nat.  among  the  later  plateit:  sse  aba 
his  r«rmM,  It.,  CbralUa  MarU  Jbi6ri  (ibid.).  Alao  to 
s  atlss  some  speeUDeae  of  the 
Behabevt  (U.  370)  maari 
of  the  fiah  found  Ux  the  Gulf  of  *Akabah  belo^  to  ma 
tribes  known  ae  Imnlhmma  and  ChtH 
qnist,  p.  223.)  He  aaw  a  laige  turtle  asleep  audi 
Inf  oo  Om  shore  near  tbe  castle  ti  *Akabata,  wUeh  ha 
inefltotaally  tried  toeaptnreb 
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knMlltas  in  the  dMrt  (Nam.  zl.  SS),  m  th^  an 
worn  dried  and  lalted  for  nle  in  Cairo  or  at  the 
CoDveot  of  St  Catherine.  In  abrook  near  th«  foot  i 
ti  Serbdl^  Sehubeii  nw  aome  Tarictiea  of  tUipknu^ 
d^'citf,  colynAetM,  gyrifouj  and  other  water  inaeete 
(iSfwe,  U.  309,  note). 

Ai  legarda  the  Tq^etatkm  of  the  detert,  the  moat 
frequently  found  treea  are  the  date-palm  {Phamx 
daetj/lifera)^  the  desert  aeaoia,  and  the  tamaridc. 
TIm  palmt  are  almost  always  dwaH^  as  described  in 
8.  4  P.  p.  20,  but  sometimes  the  "  dfim  "  palm  is 
sesn,  as  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  *Akabah  (Schn- 
bsrt,  ti.  870;  oomp.  Robinson,  i.  161).  Hassel- 
qoiat,  speaking  of  the  date-palm's  powers  of  suste. 
Moes,  says  tluisome  <^  the  poorer  fiunilies  in  Upper 
Egypt  live  on  nothing  dse,  the  Tery  stones  bring 
gnmnd  into  a  provender  for  the  dromedary.  This 
tree  is  often  fomid  in  tufts  of  a  docen  or  mors  to- 
gether, the  dead  and  liring  boughs  interlaeing  over- 
head, the  dead  and  living  roots  intertwining  bek>w, 
and  thus  forming  a  canopy  in  the  desert.  The 
date-palms  in  Wady  Tikr  are  said  to  be  all  num- 
bered and  registered.  The  acacia  is  the  Minwta 
NUuUoOj  and  this  forms  the  most  common  vq;et»- 
tkm  of  the  wilderness.      Its  Arabic  name  is  es- 

Btffdl  (  JLum)»  and  it  is  genersUy  supposed  to 

have  ftimisbed  the  «*  Shittim  wood  **  for  the  Taber- 
nacle (Forakil,  Dttcr,  Plant  Cent  vi.  No.  90; 
CelsU  Hiivb,  i.  498  f.  ;  Bitter,  ziv.  835  f.). 
[SmTTAii-TREE.]  It  is  armed  with  fearful  thorns, 
which  sometimes  tear  the  packages  on  the  camels' 
backs,  and  of  course  would  severely  lacerate  man  or 
beast  The  gum  arable  is  gathered  from  this  tree, 
tn  which  account  it  is  also  called  the  Acacia  gum- 
mifertu  Other  tamarisks,  beside  the  mann^era^ 
mentioned  above,  are  found  in  the  desert  Grass 
Is  comparatively  rare,  but  its  quantity  varies  with 
the  season.  Robinson,  on  finding  some  in  HWy 
Bwnghy,  N.  E.  from  Sinai,  near  the  Gulf  of  *Aka- 
bah,  remarks  that  it  was  the  first  his  party  had 
seen  since  leering  the  Nile.  The  terebinth  (Pm- 
Utchia  terebinthut^  Areb.  BiUm) «  is  well  known  in 
the  wadies  about  Beer-sheba,  but  in  the  actual  wil- 
derness it  hardly  occurs.  For  a  full  description  of 
It  see  Robinson,  ii.  292, 293,  and  naUt,  also  i.  908; 
and  eomp.  Cels.  Hierobot,  i.  84.  The  **  broom," 
of  the  variety  known  as  re/em  (Heb.  and  Arab.), 
rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  by  **  Juniper,"  is  a  genuine 
desert  plant;  it  is  described  (Robinson,  1.  203,  and 
m4€)  as  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  shrub 
therein,  having  very  bitter  roots,  and  yielding  a 
quantity  of  ezMllent  charcoal,  which  is  the  staple, 
If  ooe  may  so  say,  of  the  desert  The  following 
«t  mentk>ned  by  Schubert  (U.  369,  864)  ^  as  found 


within  the  limits  of  the  wOiemess  :  MMpihm  Aar 
enia,  Colutea  halep|ttca,  Atrapbaxis  spinosa,  1 4<li»> 
dra  akba,  Cytisus  uniffems,  and  a  Cycomoriiun,  a 
highly  intensting  variety,  compared  by  Sefaaben 
to  a  well  known  Maltese  one.  To  these  he  adds 
in  a  note  (tMd)  :  Daetylis  memphitiea.  Gi^iea 
letieulata,  Rnmez  veaicariua,  Artemiaia  jndaiea, 
Leymera  diseoidea,  Santolina  fln^^rantisBima,  Scri- 
obs  Lindenbergia  Sinaica,  ionium  amplfricaak,* 
Stachys  afBnis,  Sisymbrium  iris,  Anchnsa  MiUeri, 
Aspemgo  proeumbens,  Omphalodes  intermedia, 
Damia  eofdata.  Reseda  eaneerefia,  and  pniinosB, 
Reanmuria  vermienUta,  Fumaria  parviflotm,  Hyp^- 
ooum  pendulum,  deome  trincrvis,  .£nia  tonw 
tosa,  Malva  Honbeaey,  Fagonia,«  ZygophyBi^ 
coedneom,*'  Astngalus  Freasnii,  Geniata  Beno- 
sperma.*  Sohubert  (tt.  867)  also  mentioEa,  as  fbond 
near  Abm  Swretr,  N.  E.  of  Sinai,  a  kind  of  mf^ 
and  of  what  is  probably  goatVnie,  abo  (note,  ibid.) 
a  fine  variety  of  Astragshis,  together  with  linaria, 
Lotus,  Cynoeurus  eehinatus,  Branos  tectomm,  aivl 
(p.  866)  ivpo  varieties  of  Pergnhria,  the  pimen 
and  the  tomeiiioea. 

In  the  8.  W.  ngfon  of  the  Dead  Sea  grown  the 
singular  tree  of  the  apples  of  Sodom,  the  Atdtpiaa 
giganteaf  of  botanisiks.  Dr.  Robinson,  who  gives 
afiiU  description  of  it  (i.  692,  623), says  it  might  be 
taken  for  a  gigantic  spedes  of  the  milk-weed  or 
silkweed  found  in  the  northern  regions  of  the  U.  S. 
He  condemns  the  notion  of  Haseelquist  (]^  286, 
287,  288)  as  an  enor,  that  the  fruit  of  the  Sohnmm 
mekngeUt  when  punctured  by  a  tenthredo,  resnHed 
in  the  Sodom  apple,  retainmg  the  ddn  nnii^|nred, 
but  wholly  changed  to  dust  within  {ibid.  p.  624). 
It  is  the  *(Mer  of  the  Aral*.  Robinaon  abo  meD- 
tions  willows,  hollyhocks,  and  hawthorns  in  the  Si- 
naitic  region,  from  the  fint  of  which  the  Bit  Sif- 
t&ftk,  *«wilk>w-head,**  takes  its  name  (i.  106,  109; 
Stanley,  8.^  P.p.  17).  He  saw  hyssop  (jddek) 
in  abundance,  and  thyme  (ea7er),  and  in  ths 
Wadjf  Feit-dn  the  ookwynth,  the  Urdky  or  hr- 
dt€^9  a  green  thnmy  plant  with  a  yellow  flower; 
and  in  or  near  the  *Arabah,  the  Juniper  Qorar\ 
the  oleander  {dijltk\  and  another  shrub  Ghs  it,  thi 
tmkndm^  as  also  the  plant  eL-Gkidak^  resembling 
the  retem,  but  huger  (1.  83,  110;  ii.  119,  and  aofe, 
124, 126).  He  abo  describes  the  GhMi^  whieh 
has  been  suggested  as  possibly  the  ^  tree  '*  cast  by 
Moses  into  the  waten  of  Marsh  (Ex.  xv.  26).  It 
grows  in  saline  r^ons  of  intense  heat,  bearing  a 
small  red  berry,  very  juicy,  and  slightly  aeidulMis. 
Being  constantly  found  amongst  brMklsh  pools,  the 
•*  bane  and  antidote  **  vrould  thus,  on  ^  above 
•upposition,  be  side  by  side,  but  as  the  fruit  ripens 
in  June,  it  oonki  not  have  been  ready  for  its  sap> 


met  with  It  (Ui.  47)  at  about  1  hour  to  the 
W.  of  VTady  d-Mm,  between  Hebron  and  Sinai ;  but 
the  mention  of  small  eornflelds  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood Showe  that  the  spot  has  the  chuaeter  of  an  oasis. 

b  Behnbert's  flonU  catalogue  is  nnosnally  rieh.  He 
iMvelled  with  an  especial  view  to  the  natuiml  history 
ef  the  regions  visited.  His  toscks  extend  from  OSlro 
tiiiosgh  Sues,  Aydn  MOsa,  and  Tdr.  by  way  of  SerbAl, 
lo  Binal,  thenee  to  Mount  Hor  and  Petra ;  tlwnee  by 
Madara  and  Hebron  to  Jenualem ;  as  well  as  in  the 
northern  region  of  Palestine  and  Syria.  His  book 
Aonld  be  oonsnlled  by  all  students  of  this  bvaneh  of 
ihesol^t 

1  Bolh  theee  are  Iband  In  onldvated  grounds  only. 

^  Shown  in  VorskiPs  Iame»  Rtr,  Natur,  tab.  xi., 
shsfi  several  kinds  of  zyg&pkffUmm  are  delineated. 

0  Probably  the  same  as  the  rvism  rosntlonsd  above. 


/  Many  varieties  of  Jsef^'os,  especially  the  Cfanfola, 
are  given  by  Vorsk&l  (Deur.  Ftamt.  Cent.  K.  4»^).  4 
writer  In  the  EmgiiMk  Cydopmd.  of  Nat.  BiU.  snppaetl 
the  view  of  Hssselquist.  which  Dr.  Boblnsoa  ecadsmas^ 
calling  this  tree  a  Sokmmn,  and  ascribing  i)  a  ta» 
thrsdo  the  phenomenon  wlileh  ooenia  In  Ifei  froit  (Sss 
Yma  OP  SoMM.] 


8  • 


itia   ^p)ns   lloris    llavlorBS    cant 
(worv,    msmecyfofi    ftncli 


) 


Lr;5 

(Treytsg)*    Tor  this  sad  most  of  the 
Amble  names  of  plants  and  antanale,  t^« 
writer  is  indsbtad  to  Mr.  S.  8.  Pools. 
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in  the  eariy  days  of  the  Exodna  (Rohln- 
too,  i.  66-  89).  lie  adds  in  a  note  that  FonloU 
p?M  it  {Flur.  yfe'y.  Arab.  p.  lx?i.)«  w  the  Ptyor 
mum  rehisum,  hut  thai  it  b  more  oorrectly  the  FfU 
traria  tricieniata  of  Desfontaiiiei  {Flura  AUttnL  i. 
879).  The  mountain  Um  JShitumtr  talces  ite  name 
bom  the  fennel  foimd  upon  it,  as  perhaps  may  Ser^ 
bdi  from  the  «er,  myrrhs  which  *' creeps  over  its 
ledges  up  to  the  %-ery  stmimit,'*  —  a  plant  noticed 
by  Dr.  Stanley  as  "tliickly  covering**  with  its 
*'  ahmba  **  the  "  natural  basin  **  which  iurmounts 
ed-Detr^  and  as  seen  in  the  Wadg  Stydl,  N.  E. 
fhmi  Sinai  (&  ^  P.  pp.  17,  78-80).  Dr.  Stanley 
also  notices  the  wild  thorn,  from  which  the  W(yfy 
Bitiri  takes  its  name,  the  fig-tree  which  entitles 
another  wady  the  •«  Father  of  Fig-trees "  (Abu 
Hnwuid\  and  in  the  Witdy  Stydi,  **  a  yellow  flow- 
■ring  shrub  called  abeUhiran^  and  a  blue  thorny 
pbnt  called  sUUh,**  Again,  northeastwards  in 
Wadfi  eUAin  were  seen  **  rushes,  the  large-leaved 
plant  called  etfttr,^*  and  further  down  the  ''  laanfj 
or  caper  phuit,  springing  from  the  clefts.**  Seet- 
ien*s  mnembi'y  tnlhtinmiiy  described  above,  page 
8691,  note  6,  is  noticed  by  ForskAl,  who  adds  that 
BO  herb  is  more  common  in  sandy  desert  localities 
than  the  second,  the  nocff/fnfttm,  called  in  Arabic 

the  ghatU  ({}y*Xi)»    Hasselquisi  speaks  of  a 

stesem^,  which  he  calls  the  <*  flg-marigold,"  as 
(bond  in  the  ruins  of  Alexandria;  its  agreeable 
Mltish-aromatic  flavor,  and  its  use  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  salads,  accord  closely  with  Seetzen*s  de- 
scription. Seetzen  gives  also  Arabic  names  of  two 
planta,  one  called  ickedum  by  the  guides,  described 
BS  of  the  size  of  heath  with  blue  flowers:  the  other 
named  Subbh-eUIiehf  found  to  the  north  of  Wfufy 
ePAin^  which  had  a  club-shaped  sappy  root,  ranged 
a  foot  high  above  the  earth,  having  scales  instead 
of  leaves,  and  covered,  when  he  saw  it,  with  large, 

Slden  flowers  clinging  close  together,  till  it  seemed 
B  a  little  ninepin  (Kegel).  Somewhat  to  the 
south  of  this  he  observed  the  **  rose  of  Jericho  ** 
growing  in  the  dreariest  and  most  desolate  solitude, 
and  which  appears  always  to  l>e  dead  {HeUenj  ill. 
48,  54).  In  the  region  about  Madara  he  also 
found  what  he  calls  *«  Christ's-thom,**  Arab.  eU 
Auuiich,  and  an  anonymous  plant  with  leaves 
broader  than  a  tulip,  perhaps  the  esher  mentioned 
Above.  The  foUowing  list  of  plants  between  Hebron 
Ind  Madara  is  also  given  by  Seetxen,  having  prob- 
ably been  written  down  by  him  from  hearing  them 
pronounced  by  his  Bedouin  guides,  and  some  ao- 
eordmgly  it  has  not  been  possible  to  identify  with 
sny  known  names,  —  tUKh^rrdy^  mentioned  In 
the  previous  column,  note  e ;  el-Bureidj  a  hyacinth, 
whose  small  pear-shaped  bulb  is  eaten  raw  by  ^e 
Bedouins,  ei-Arta^f*  tUDteJusrra,  eUSphdra  (or 
Zi{/>d?),b  tUErbidn,  el-Gdime,  Sehekera  (or 
8kato9reegeh)^«  d-MtthAn^  described  as  %  small 


-^  •  ^ 


-45^;'. 


neman  arboris  eresoentis  In  aienlS| 


lose  saligneo,  frncio  slslphlno  amaro,  radlolbus  ram- 
ittsqiM  mbris,  oqjoe  rsosotlors  fruotn  «aiountar  ea- 
psii,  eortlee  autem  ooria  oondnnantnr '  (Freyt).  It 
pwws  to  a  roan's  height,  with  a  flower  like  the  SnUx 
^Bgfptiaea,  but  smaller,  with  a  fhilt  Uke  tht  )«4abe, 
Mi  the  root  rsd. 

^  »|^^,  n««  4fiteticri«  (fleJi^ 


shriib,  tt-fTmim^  el-SchiBMeh,  possibly  the 
that  called  $iiUh,  as  above,  by  Dr.  Stanly,  el- 
Kkdla  (or  Khai)^^  tl-f/nndegiUt  (or  Hamlakook)* 
tUJjuUtmnia,  et'ffadddd^  Kali,  Add/tn  eUUamnub 
(or  'Addn  el-ffimdr),/  Some  more  rare  plants, 
precious  on  account  c^  their  products,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: BaUamum  Acwoimj  or  nux  bthtn^  called 
by  tlie  Arabs  Festuck  el-Ban^  fh>m  which  an  oU  is 
extracted  having  no  perfume  of  its  own,  but  scented 
at  pleasure  with  jessamine  or  other  odoriferous  leaf^ 
etc.,  to  make  a  choice  unguent.  It  Is  found  in 
Mount  Sinai  and  Upper  Egypt:  Cueurbiia  Ldy- 
naritif  Arab.  Charrtih^  found  in  I^^t  and  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  wherever  the  mountains  are  cov- 
ered with  rich  soiL  The  tree  producing  the  fiuuous 
balsam  called  ^  of  Mecca,**  is  found  many  days* 
journey  from  that  pbuse  in  Arabia  Petrsea.  lin- 
ncus,  after  some  hesitation,  decided  that  it  was  a 
species  of  Amyiit.  The  oUbanum  fhmkincense  Ss 
mentioned  by  Hasselquist  as  a  product  of  the  des- 
ert; but  the  producing  tree  appears  to  he  the  same 
as  that  which  yields  Uie  gum  arable,  namely,  the 
Mimota  nilittica,  mentioned  above.  The  same 
writer  mentfons  the  Sc/kbh  tnthm  offiexmadUy  **  ean*- 
el*A  hay,'*  as  growing  plentifiiily  in  the  deseru  oi 
both  the  Ar&ias,  and  regards  it  at  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  precious,  aromatic,  and  sweet  plants, 
which  the  (^een  of  Sheba  gave  to  Solomon  (Has- 
selquist, pp.  S55, 288,  S98, 297 ;  comp.  pp.  250,  261, 
aOO).  Fuller  details  on  the  fiuts  of  natural  history 
of  the  region  will  be  found  in  the  writers  referred 
to,  and  some  additional  authorities  nuiy  be  found 
in  Spreiigel,  flidnria  RA  Herb.  voU  ii. 

Besides  these,  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  by 
the  Shiaitic  monks  bsa  enriched  their  domain  with 
the  choicest  fnii  threes,  and  with  a  variety  of  other 
trees.  The  produce  of  the  former  is  filmed  in  the 
markets  of  Cairo.  The  cypresses  of  the  Convent 
are  visible  far  away  among  the  mountains,  and 
there  is  a  single  conspicuous  one  near  the  *'  cave  of 
Eiias**  on  Jebtl  M^a.  Besides,  they  have  the 
silver  and  the  common  poplar,  with  other  trees,  for 
timber  or  ornament,  llie  spricot^  <^PP^  P**!*! 
quince,  almond,  walnut,  pomegranate,  olive,  vine, 
citron,  orange,  cornelian  cherry,  and  two  fruits 
named  in  the  Arabic  teheUiUs  and  barg^  have 
been  succesafliUy  naturalixed  there  (Robinson,  1. 
94;  Seetsen,  Hi.  70,  Ac. ;  Hassdquist,  p.  425-;  8.  ^ 
P.  p.  52).  Dr.  Stanley  riewi  these  aa  mostly  intro- 
duced fh)m  Europe;  Hasselquist  on  the  contrary 
riews  them  as  being  the  originals  whence  the  flnesi 
varieties  we  have  In  Europe  were  first  brought. 
Certainly  nearly  all  the  above  trees  are  common 
enough  in  the  gardens  of  Palestine  and  Damasoua. 

[The  present  writer  wishea  to  acknowledge  the 
kindness  of  the  Kev.  R.  S.  TyrwhiU  of  Oxford,  in 
allowing  him  a  sight  of  a  valuable  MS.  read  by 
that  traveller  before  the  Alpine  Club.  It  is  ex« 
pected  to  be  published  in  the  Jovmal  of  thai  body, 

'  Xj\«jC&    eiebonmm ;  Mlytaf  (VoaskM,  F1» 

Ab[ypi.  ap.  fkeyt).    Swseoiy  or  endlva.    OoeltiUa 
(US.  notes). 

d  J\  A^j  nomen  plantn  reglonis  Ne^d  peoollarii 
eni  est  flos  ;  canlls  exIgiMS  •,  I^ssr  ;  Ruta  (Frsyt). 

,  lotos-plant  (IkoytL).     INsttnel^ 


It  should  seem,  fkem  the  tots  tree,  or  wlAfe  fa 
ef  the  bird*s-fbot  trsfoU  ?).    Hslitot  (HSt  nsf  asW 
/  Oonifki|7(MB.  nstss)t 
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tmt  was  not  io  print  when  this  paper  went  to  pms. 
The  refRrenoee  to  Mr.  Tyrwbitt  in  the  pveoeding 
article,  either  relate  to  that  MS.,  or  to  hie  own  re- 
marks upon  the  article  itself,  which  be  inspected 
whilst  in  the  proof  sheet]  H.  H. 

*  The  desert  of  e^  Tth^  which  is  so  thoroughlj 
treated  in  tliis  article,  is  l«ing  traversed  at  the 
present  time  (1870),  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pal- 
estine Exploration  Fund,  by  Mr.  K.  H.  Palmer, 
wh  >  has  had  large  experience  as  an  eastern  traveller, 
and  is  familiar  with  the  Arabic  language;  aided  by 
Mr.  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  of  the  University  of 
Cuinbridge,  who  is  making  observations  as  a  natu- 
ralist. Two  letters  Iiave  been  published  from  Mr. 
Palmer  ( Qwtrt.  Statement  of  the  Pul  /Cxpl.  Fund, 
No.  V.  pp.  264-269),  datetl  at  Nntchl,  the  point  from 
which  his  exploration  of  the  interior  region  of  the 
Tih  commences.  His  invcHtigations,  if  completed, 
promide  to  throw  liglit  on  difficult,  obscure,  and  un- 
known points,  relating  to  this  deeply  interesting 
tract.    Compare  addition  to  Si:«Ai,  Amer.  ed. 

S.  W. 

*  An  addition  to  the  present  article,  giving  the 
important  results  of  the  exploration  referml  to,  has 
been  expected  from  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Geog.  Society.  Should  it  be  re- 
odved  in  season,  it  will  appear  at  the  end  of  this 
volume.  A. 

*  WILL  is  often  used  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  N. 
T.  in  such  a  way  that  the  force  of  the  original  is 
lost  or  obscured  to  the  common  reader,  who  takes 
it  as  merely  the  sign  of  the  future  tense,  though  it 
really  represenU  04ku>  or  $06X0^01,  "  to  desire," 
"  to  will,"  "  to  purpose."  Thus  '*  Herod  wili  kill 
thee"  (Luke  xiii.  31)  means  "Herod  detirei  (or 
dmgm)  to  kill  thee"  (0€Aci  tr^  kwottrfivai)' 
"  The  lusts  of  your  father  ye  miU  do "  {Bihtrt 
woiuv,  John  viii.  44)  —  better  "  ye  Un>e  to  do  "  (Al- 
forf),  or  "  ye  are  ready  to  do  "  (Noyes).  "  I  wiii 
put  you  in  remembrance"  (Jude  6,  fio^Xo/juon^  etc.), 
should  be  "I  wish  to  remind  you"  (Noyes).  For 
other  examples,  see  Matt.  v.  40,  xi.  14,  27,  xvi.  24, 
25,  XX.  26,  27;  Mark  viii.  34,  35,  x.  43,  44;  Luke 
ix.  23,  24,  X.  22;  John  v.  40,  vU.  17,  ix.  27;  Rom. 
xiii.  3;  1  Cor.  xiv.  35;  1  Tim.  v.  11;  2  Tim.  iii. 
12;  Rer.  xi.  5.  A. 

WILLOWS  (0^^!^S,  *ordWm,  only  in  pi. : 

Ir^a;  (with  vHS)  ityyov  icKdZovs  U  xuiid^^ov^ 
icAwycr  irfvov*  so/tces),  undoubtedly  the  correct 
rendering  of  the  above  Hebrew  term,  as  is  proved 
by  the  old  versions  and  the  kindred  Arabic  gharab 

(v^^).    WiUowB  are  mentioned  in  Lev.  xxiii.  40, 

among  the  trees  whose  branches  were  to  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  booths  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles ;  in  Job  xl.  22,  as  a  tree  which  gave  shade  to 
Behemoth  ("the  hippopotamus");  in  Is.  xliv.  4, 
where  it  is  said  that  Israers  ofi^pring  should  spring 
up  "  as  willows  by  the  water-courses ; "  in  the  pealm 
(oxttvii.  2)  which  so  beautifully  represents  Israel's 
sorrow  during  the  time  of  the  Captivity  in  Babylon, 
—  "  we  hanged  our  harpe  upon  the  willows  in  the 
midst  thereof."  With  respect  to  the  tree  upon 
which  the  captive  Israelites  hung  their  harps,  there 
can  l)e  no  doubt  that  the  weeping-willow  {Salix 
Brtbyhmicn)  is  intended.  This  tree  grows  abun- 
lantly  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  other  parts 
oT  Asia  »s  in  Palestine  (Strand's  Flora  PalaaL  No. 
556),  and  also  in  North  Africa.  Bochart  has  en- 
ioavored  to  show  ij*hnle^,i,  cap.  viU.)  that  oountry 
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is  npoken  of,  in  Is.  xt.  7,  as  »» the  Valley  of  Wfl 
lows."  This,  however,  is  very  doubtfuL  ftpreoge' 
{Hiit.  Rei  Herb.  i.  18,  270)  seems  to  restrict  the 
'drdb  to  the  Salix  BttiyUmica;  but  there  can 
scarcely  ht  a  doubt  that  the  term  is  generic,  and  in- 
cludes other  species  of  the  large  family  of  SaUrti^ 
which  is  probably  well  represented  in  Palestine  aod 
the  Bible  lands,  such  as  the  StflU  oJUkIj  S.  riminfUU 
(osier),  8.  /Eyyfftittca,  which  latter  plant  Sprenge) 

identifies  with  the  tafsd/  (sjLoA-o)  of  Abol'- 
fadU,  dted  by  Cekius  (HUrob,  ii.  108),  which 
word  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Tvplttsafitak 

(n^ypV)  of  Ewkid  (xvii.  5),  a  name  in  Arabia 
for  a^  *"  willow."  Burckhardt  (Syrin,  p.  644 } 
mentions  a  fountMn  called  'Ain  ^aftAf  (^^ 


_  ).  « the  Willow  FounUin  "  (Catafitgo, 

ArnlAe  Diciitmary,  p.  1051).  Rauwolf  (quoted  in 
BiU.  But,  p.  274)  thus  speaks  of  the  9nfM/ 
"Those  trees  are  of  ^-arious  sizes;  the  stems, 
branches,  and  twigs  are  long,  thin,  soft,  and  of  a 
pale  yellow,  and  have  some  reeemblance  to  those  of 
the  birch ;  the  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  common 
wilk>w:  on  the  Iwnehs  grow  here  and  there  shooCa 
of  a  span  long,  as  on  the  wild  fig-trees  of  CypnM, 
and  these  put  forth  in  spring  tender  downy  blo§- 
soms  like  those  of  the  poplar;  the  Uoesoms  are 
pale  colored,  and  of  a  delicious  (ragrsnce;  the^p*- 
tives  pull  them  in  great  quantitiea,  and  distill  from 
them  a  cordial  which  is  much  esteemed."  Haaael- 
quist  ( Trov.  p.  449),  under  the  name  of  cohf,  ap- 
parently speaks  of  the  same  tree;  and  Forskil  (/>e- 
script.  Plant,  p.  Ixxvi.)  identifies  it  with  the  Salix 
AUgyptiaca,  wb^le  he  consider*  the  r»/iw/to  be  the 
5.  BabyUmica.  From  these  discrepancies  it  seems 
that  the  Arabic  words  are  used  indefinitdy  for  wil- 
lows of  diflferent  kinds. 

"  The  children  of  Israel,"  says  Lady  CaDcott 
(Scripture  Ilerbftl,  p.  538),  "  still  present  wiHowa 
annually  in  their  synagogues,  bouihi  up  witli  palm 
and  myrtle,  and  accompanied  with  a  citron."  In 
this  country,  as  is  well  known,  sprigi  of  willow- 
blossoms,  under  the  name  of  "  palms,"  are  often 
carried  in  the  hand,  or  borne  on  some  part  of  the 
dress,  by  men  and  boys  on  Palm  Sunday. 

Before  the  Babylonish  Captivity  the  wiDow  wu 
always  associated  with  feelings  of  joyful  prosperity. 
"  It  is  remarkable,"  as  Mr.  Johns  ( The  Forest 
Trees  of  Britain,  ii.  240)  truly  says,  *«  for  having 
iMjen  in  diflferent  ages  emblematical  of  two  direetly 
opposite  feelings,  at  one  time  being  associated  with 
the  palm,  at  another  with  the  cypress."  After  tha 
Captivity,  however,  this  tree  became  the  emblem  cf 
sorrow,  and  is  frequently  thiis  alluded  to  in  Um 
poetry  of  our  own  counUy;  and  "  there  can  be  no 
doubt,"  as  Mr.  Johns  continues,  "  that  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  tree  to  sorrow  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
pathetic  passage  in  the  Psalms." 

Various  uses  were  no  doubt  made  of  willows  by 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  although  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  definite  allusion  to  them.  Tbs 
Egyptians  used  "  flat  baskets  of  wickerworit,  simihr 
to  those  made  in  Cairo  at  the  present  day  "  (Wil- 
kinson, Anc.  Egipt.  i.  43).  Herodotus  (i.  194. 
speaks  of  boats  at  Babylon  whose  framework  was  of 
wiDow;  such  coracle-shaped  boats  are  repfcsentarf 
in  the  Nine\ch  sculptures  (see  Rawlinson's  ^ero* 
o/»«,  vol.  i.  p.  268)  W.  H. 

WILLOWS.  THE   BROOK  OF  THB 
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Jw^n'nSn  bnj:  ^  (f>dpay^  "Apa&as:  ionena 
utiicutH).  A  viwly  mentioned  bv  Isaiah  (xv-  7)  in 
hii  dirge  over  Moab.  His  language  impUes  that 
it  was  one  of  the  Ixiundaries  of  the  country  —  prob- 
ably, as  (iesenius  {JfS'fi",  i.  532)  observes,  the 
louthern  one.  It  is  possibly  identical  with  a  wady 
mentioned  by  Amos  (vi.  14)  as  the  then  recc^nized 
•outhern  limit  of  the  northern  kingdom  °  (Fiirst, 
/Jandtcb. ;  Kwald,  Pivpheitn),  This  Utter  appears 
in  the   A.    V.  as  *'  the  ri\'er  of  the  wilderness '' 

(•^972?  3*  *  X*^f*^fh^  Twi'  Hvvfiioy''  Un-rens 
Ht$erti).  Widely  as  they  diflfer  in  the  A.  V.,  it 
will  be  obser\'ed  that  the  names  are  all  but  identi- 
erd  in  Che  original,  the  only  difierence  being  that  it 
.s  plural  in  Isaiah  and  singular  in  Amos.  In  the 
biter  it  is  hn-Antbnhy  the  same  name  which  is  else- 
where almost  exclusix'ely  used  for  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordan,  the  (ihfir  of  modem  Arabs.  If  the  two 
are  regarded  as  identical,  and  the  latter  as  the  ac- 
curate form  of  the  name,  then  it  is  probable  that 
the  Wndy  el-Akgy  is  intended,  which  breaks  down 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  mountains  of 
Moab  into  the  so-called  Ohdr  es-S'i^eh^  at  the 
bver  end  of  the  lake,  and  appears  (though  our  in- 
formation as  to  that  k)cality  is  very  scanty)  to  form 
a  natural  barrier  between  the  districts  of  Kemk 
said  Jehttl  (Burckhardt,  Syi-ia,  Aug.  7).  This  is 
not  improliably  also  the  brook  Zkked  (nachai- 
Zertd)  of  the  earlier  history. 

Should,  however,  the  Ndchal  ha-Arnbhn  lie  ren- 
ilerwl  »'the  Willow-torrent,"  —  which  has  the  sup- 
port of  Gesenius  {Jfoiti)  and  Pusey  {Comm.  on 
Amogy  vi.  14),  —  then  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  name   \V(ufy  Sufsdf,  ♦'  Willow  Wady,"  is  still 
attached  to  a  part  of  the  main  branch  of  the  ravine 
which  descends  ^m  Kemk  to  the  north  end  of  the  ■. 
peninsula  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Irby,  May  9).     Either  | 
of  tliese  positions  would  agree  with   the  i«quue- ' 
ments  of  either  passage.  I 

'llie  Tnrgura  Pseudojonathan  translates  the  name  i 
Zered  by  »' osiers,"  or  *•  baskets." 

The  Kev.  Mr.  Wilton,  in  his  work  on  Tht 
Xryeh^  <»»•  SotiUi  Country  of  iScr^wre,  endeavors 
to  identify  the  Nnchal  Im-Arabah  of  Amos  with 
the  Wtidy  eU/eiO,  which  forms  the  main  drain  by 
which  the  waters  of  the  present  Wady  Arabah  (the 
great  tract  between  Jebel  Sherah  and  the  nioun- 
tuns  of  et-  TVi )  are  discharged  into  the  Ghdr  r«- 
Sajiek  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (This 
important  wady  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Kobin- 
Mn,  and  an  account  of  it  will  he  found  in  this  work 
under  the  bend  of  Akauah,  vol.  i.  p.  135  b.)  This 
is  certainly  ingeiiious,  but  caimot  be  accepted  as 
nwe  than  a  mere  conjecture,  without  a  single  con- 
lidemtion  in  its  favor  beyond  the  magnitude  of  the 
Wady  el-Jeib,  and  the  consequent  probability  that 
it  would  be  mentioned  by  the  Prophet.^ 

a  Amns  is  speaking  of  the  northern  kingdom  only, 
lot  ot  the  whole  nation,  which  excludes  the  interpre- 
tataon  of  the  LXX.,  i.  e.,  probably  the  Wady  el-Arish, 
sod  also  (if  It  were  not  precluded  by  other  reasons) 
that  of  Qeaenius,  the  Kldron. 

6  It  is  surely  incautious  (to  say  the  least)  to  speaa 
if  a  mere  eoDJecture,  such  as  this,  in  terms  as  posidre 
lod  nnheititatlng  as  If  it  were  a  certain  and  Indispa- 
ablJi  Identification  —  ''  Amos  Is  the  only  sacred  writer 
tho  mentioDs  the  Wady  ef-Jtib  ;  whieh  he  d"flnes  as 
Jw  southern  Ihnit  of  Palestine  ....  The  minute  ac- 
uraey  of  the  Prophet  in  speaking  of  It  as  the  '  nachal 
If  the  Arabah  ' "  (.Yw^,  etc.,  pp.  9i  »^t.     It  has  not 
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Over  Uiis  name  Jerome  takes  a  singular  flight 
in  his  Commentary  on  Is.  xv.  7,  connecting  it  with 
the  Orebim  (A.  V.  «» ravens  ")  who  fed  Klijah  dur- 
ing  bis  seclusion:  **  Pro  salicibus  in  Hebneo  leg* 
imus  Arobiin  quod  potest  et  Anibes  inteltigi  et  legi 
Orbim ;  Id  est  villa  in  finihus  eorum  sita  cujus  a 
plerisqne  accoUe  in  Monte  Orab  Ella*  pnebuisse  ali- 
menta  dicuntur.  .  .  .  . "  The  whole  passage  is  a 
curious  mixture  of  topc^raphical  confusion  and 
what  would  now  be  denounced  as  rationalism. 

G. 

WILLS-  The  subject  of  testamentary  di8))oai- 
tion  is  of  course  intimately  connecti»d  with  that  of 
inheritance,  and  little  neeA  be  added  here  to  what 
will  be  found  aho%-e.  [Heir,  vol.  ii.  p.  1034  f.] 
Under  a  S}'8tem  of  close  inheritance  like  that  of  the 
Jews,  the  scope  for  1)equest  in  respect  of  land  was 
limited  by  the  right  of  redemption  and  general  re- 
entry in  the  Jubilee  year.  [.Icbilee;  Vows.] 
But  the  I^w  does  not  forbid  bequests  by  will  of 
such  limited  interest  in  land  as  was  consistent  with 
those  rights.  The  case  of  houses  in  walled  towns 
was  different,  and  thero  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
must,  in  fact,  have  frequently  been  bequeathed  by 
will  (Lev.  XXV.  30).  Two  instances  are  recorded  in 
the  Q.  T.  under  the  Law,  of  testamentary  disixni- 
tion :  (1 )  effected  in  the  case  of  Ahithophd  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  23);  (2)  recommended  in  the  case  of  Hezekiah 
(2  K.  XX.  1 ;  Is.  xxxviii.  1 ) ;  and  it  may  be  remarked 
in  both,  that  the  word  "  set  <^  in  order,"  marg. 
"  give  charge  concerning,"  agrees  with  the  Arabic 
word  "command,"  which  also  means  <*make  a 
will "  (Michaelis,  Law  of  Afosts^  art.  80,  vol.  i.  p. 
430,  ed.  Smith).  Various  directions  concerning 
wills  will  be  found  in  the  Mishna,  which  imply  dis- 
position of  land  {Baba  BatJir.  viii.  G,  7). 

H.  W.  P. 

WIMPLE  (nneipp).  An  old  EngUsh  yrord 
for  hood  or  veil,  representing  the  Hebrew  ntt^m- 
chnth  in  Is.  iii.  22.  The  same  Hebrew  word  is 
translated  *^  veil  "  in  Ruth  iii.  15,  but  it  signifies 
rather  a  kind  of  shawl  or  mantle  (Schrosder,  />s 
VeslHu  AftUier.  Hebr.  c.  16).     [Dress,  i.  622  a.] 

W.  L.  B. 

WINDOW  OlVn;  Chal.  1? :  Ovpls)-  The 
window  of  an  oriental  house  consists  generally  of 
an  aperture  (as  the  word  cfiaUon  implies)  closed  in 
with  lattice-work,  named  in  Hebrew  by  the  terms 
d/tiWd/* '' (Keel.  xii.  3,  A.  V.  "window;"  Ho* 
xiii.  3,  A.  V.  "chimney  "),  chdrnkkim^  (Clant  ii 
9),  and  etknAb  f  (Judg.  v.  28;  Prov.  vii.  6,  A.  V. 
"  casement "),  the  two  former  signifying  the  inter- 
laced work  of  tlie  lattice,  and  the  third  the  cooloeH 
produced  by  the  free  current  of  air  through  it.- 
Glass  has  been  introduced  into  Egypt  in  modem 
times  as  a  protection  against  the  cold  of  winter, 
but  lattice-work   is  still  tbe  usual,  and  with  thj 


even  the  support  that  it  was  in  the  Prophet's  native 
district.  Ainos  was  no  "  prophet  of  the  N^eb."  He 
t)elonged  to  the  pasture-grounds  of  Tekoa,  not  ten 
miles  firom  Jerusalem,  and  all  his  work  seems  to  have 
lain  in  fiettjl  and  the  northern  kingdom  There  Is 
not  one  tittle  of  evidence  that  he  ever  set  fbot  in  the 
Negeb,  or  knew  anything  of  It.  Such  statements  as 
these  ai«  caloulnted  only  to  damage  and  retard  the 
too-lUtering  progiess  of  Scripture  topography. 

«  n}^  <  Jin>^AAofLa4 :  diipono,  H^?  inBabb..  a 
wil.  (Oeslp.  1165). 
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poor  the  oolj  oontriTUice  for  dunng  the  wiudov 
(LuM'i  Mod,  Eg.  U  39).  When  the  laUioe-irork 
WM  open,  there  appean  to  have  bem  nothing  in 
Miijr  timet  to  pra^'ent  a  penon  from  fidling  through 
the  aperture  (Acta  zz.  9).  The  windows  generaUjr 
kM)k  into  the  inner  court  of  the  houae,  but  in  erery 
houae  one  or  more  look  into  the  strret,  and  hence 
it  ia  pcesible  for  a  penon  to  obaerve  th«  approach 
of  another  without  being  himself  obsenred  (Judg. 
V.  S8;  8  Sam.  vi.  16;  Prov.  vii.  6;  Cant.  ii.  9).  In 
Egypt  these  outer  windows  {generally  project  over 
the  doorway  (Lane,  i.  27;  Canje's  LtUtr*^  i.  94). 
When  houses  al>ut  on  the  town  wall  it  is  not  uu- 
naual  for  them  to  have  projecting  windows  aur- 
nounting  the  wall  and  looking  into  the  country  as 
leprcaenUd  in  Conybeare  and  Howson's  SL  PntUy 
i.  184.  Through  such  a  window  the  spies  escaped 
from  Jericho  (Josh.  ii.  15)  and  St  I'aul  from 
Damascus  '>  (2  Cor.  zi.  33).  W.  L.  B. 

WINDS  (rrn).  That  the  Hebrews  recognized 
the  ezistenoe  of  four  prevailing  winds  as  issuing, 
broadly  speaking,  fh>m  the  four  cardinal  points, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  may  be  inf<9rrBd  from 
their  cust<Hn  of  using  the  expression  **  four  winds  ** 
as  equivalent  to  the  (^  four  quarters  "  of  the  hemi- 
sphere (Es.  zzzvii.  9;  Dan.  viii.  8;  Zech.  ii.  6; 
Matt.  zziy.  31).  The  correspondence  of  the  two 
ideas  ii  ezpressly  stated  in  Jer.  xlix.  36.  The 
north  wind,  or,  as  It  was  usually  called  ^*the 
north,**  ^  was  naturally  the  coklest  of  the  four 
(Kcclns.  zliii.  90),  and  its  presence  is  hence  invoked 
as  fiivorable  to  vegetation  in  Cant.  iv.  16.  It  is 
further  described  in  Prov.  zzv.  23,  as  bringing  (A. 
V.  Mdriveth  away  **  in  text;  *'bringeth  forth  ''  in 
marg.)  rain;  in  this  case  we  must  understand  the 
northwest  wind,  which  may  bring  rain,  but  was 
certainly  not  regarded  ss  decidedly  rainy.  The 
difficulty  eonnected  with  this  passage  has  led  to  the 
proposal  of  a  wholly  different  sense  for  the  term 
iMAphdn^  namely  hidden  place.  The  northwest 
wind  prevails  from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the 
beginning  <^  November,  and  the  north  wind  from 
June  to  the  equinoz  {vide  Raumer's  PaldsL  p.  79). 
llie  east  wind  «  crosses  the  sandy  wastes  of  Arabia 
Deserta  before  reaching  Palestine,  and  was  hence 
termed  **the  wind  of  the  wilderness'*  (Job  1.  19; 
Jer.  ziii.  24).  It  is  remarkably  dry  and  penetrat- 
Jig,  and  has  all  the  effects  of  the  tirocco  on  vegeta- 
tion (Rk.  zvii.  10,  ziz.  12;  Hos.  ziii.  15;  Jon.  iv. 
8).  It  also  blows  with  violence,  and  is  hence  sup- 
posed to  be  used  generally  for  any  violent  wind  (Job 
zzvii  21,  xxzviii.  24;  Ps.  xlriii.  7;  Is.  zxni.  8; 
Ea.  zzvii.  26).  It  is  probably  in  this  sense  that  it 
is  used  in  Kz.  ziv.  21,  though  the  east,  or  at  all 
events  the  northeast  wind  would  be  the  one  adapted 
to  effect  the  phenomenon  described,  namely,  the 
partition  of  the  waters  towards  the  north  and  south, 
so  that  they  stood  as  a  wall  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  lea(Kobinson,  BibL  Rf,  i.  57).  In  this  as  in 
many  other  passages,  the  LXX.  gives  the  "  eouth  *' 
vind   {wAT*t\  es  the  equivalent  for  the  Greek 


a  *  A  ftw  steps  to  the  left  of  Bii6-m- A«rA«A,  one  of 
ttie  eastern  gates  of  Damaiicas,  are  two  or  throe  wtn* 
iows  in  the  external  Ikoe  of  the  wall,  odd  to  open  Into 
Rouses  on  the  loside  of  the  city.  If  Saul  was  let  down 
Chrongh  sueh  a  window  (which  beloaga  equallj  to  the 
and  the  wall)  the  Interchange  of  the  two  ez- 
beeomes  stlU  more  natural.  The  Apostle 
'<  through  the  wall  **  (as  stated  In  Acts),  and 
|M  ssaM  In  tlie  Epistle  to  tlie  Oorinthians)  be  eeiaped 
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i4dlm.  Nor  b  this  wholly  iuoonreet,  fijr  iu  Egorplt 
where  the  LXX.  was  eompoeed,  the  south  wind  haa 
the  same  charaeteristics  that  the  east  haa  fai  Psisa- 
Une.  The  Greek  translators  appear  to  hare  felt  the 
difficulty  of  rendering  kduSm  in  (jen.  zli.  6,  88,  S7, 
because  the  pifrehing  efiecte  of  the  cut  wind,  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  <re  fiimiliar,  an 
not  attributable  to  that  wind  in  Egypt,  but  dtbcr 
to  the  south  wind,  eaUed  in  that  country  the  ibko- 
flubeen,  or  to  that  known  as  the  mnwom^  wfaieh 
oomes  from  the  southeast  or  eooth-eontiieMt 
(Lane's  Mvd.  Kg,  1. 22,  23).  It  is  oertiL^nly  poe- 
sible  that  in  Lower  l%ypt  the  east  wind  maj  be 
more  parohing  than  elsewhere  iu  that  eoantzy,  but 
there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  assigning  to  the  tent 
kddim  the  seooodsry  sense  of  pordkw^,  in  this  pas- 
sage, than  thatof  eto^eirf  in  the  others  before  quoted. 
As  such  at  all  events  the  LXX.  treated  the  term 
both  here  and  in  several  other  passages,  when  ii  is 
rendered  katudn  (jca^wy*  lit  the  Punier).  In 
James  i.  11,  the  A.  Y.  erroneously  undentands  tlua 
ezpression  of  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun.  In  Vwl^ 
estine  the  east  wind  prex'ails  from  F^mary  to 
June  {vide  Raumer,  p.  79).  The  south  wind,<'  which 
traverses  ^he  Arabian  peninsula  before  reaehtng 
Palestine,  must  necessarily  be  eztremely  hot  (Job 
zzzvii.  17;  Luke  zii.  55);  but  the  rarity  of  the 
notices  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  seldom  blew 
from  that  quarter  (Ps.  IzzvUL  26;  Cant.  it.  16; 
Kcclus.  zliii.  16):  and  even  when  it  does  bkw,  it 
does  not  carry  the  mmoom  into  Palestine  fiadf^* 
although  Robinson  ezperienced  the  effeeta  of  this 
scourge  not  tax  south  of  Beer-sheba  {BtB.  i.  196). 
In  Egypt  the  south  wind  {kkamdseen)  prevaila  in 
the  spring,  a  portion  of  which  in  the  niontha  d 
April  and  May  is  termed  eUihamdtetn  from  that 
cireumstance  (Lane,  L  22).  The  west  and  aontb- 
west  winds  reach  Palestine  k)aded  with  moiatare 
gatJiered  from  the  Meditefranean  (Ri^inaoii,  L  429 ), 
'*  and  are  hence  ezpressively  termed  bj  tbe  Arabs 
fathen  of  the  rain  **  {vide  Raumer,  p.  79).  The 
little  cbud  **  like  a  man's  hand  **  that  roaeent  of 
the  west,  was  recognized  by  Elijah  as  a  presage  of 
the  coming  downfall  (1  K.  zviii  44),  and  tbe 
same  token  is  adduced  by  our  Lord  aa  one  of  the 
ordinary  signs  of  the  weather  (Luke  zii.  54). 
Westerly  winds  prevail  in  Palestine  from  Novembei 
to  Febnuiry. 

In  addttbn  to  the  four  regular  winda,  we  have 
notice  in  the  Bible  of  the  local  squalls  {keuKw^; 
Mark  iv.  87;  Luke  viU.  23)  to  which  the  Sea  of 
(jennesareth  was  liable  in  consequence  of  ito  pros- 
imity  to  high  ground,  and  which  were  saffieSsnt^ 
violent  to  endanger  boats  (Matt  viii.  24;  John  vi 
18).  The  gales  which  occasionally  viait  Palestine 
are  noticed  under  the  head  of  Whirlwucd.  1b 
the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  we  meet  with  the 
Greek  term  tip$  (a/^)  to  describe  the  eouthwest 
wind;  the  Latin  Conu  or  Cnunu  (xApet)*  the 
northwest  wind  (Acta  zzviL  12);  and  cfi|M«X^S«v 
(a  term  of  mcertain  origin,  perhiqps  a  oormp- 
tion  of  tbpoK^Kmwi  which  appean  in  aome  MSS. 

at  the  same  tfans  **  through  a  window  through  the 
wrnU."  H. 

«  The  torm  ziUphUk  (77^^^!)  in  ?■•  zi*  6(A  f 
^  horrible  **)  ban  been  ooeaskmaifj  understood  as  raftr 
ring  to  the  aamoom  (Olshauesn,  in  toe. ;  Gesest. 
p.  ^8) ;  but  it  may  equally  well  be  raodared  **  e« 
All "  or  "  avenging  "  (Hsogstonbeqg,  m  lot.)* 
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KBrif,  Tii.  Sin.  ud  AIn.]),  >  wind  (f>  itrji  rio- 
chuBetir  (ruAvrur^)  wmlng  fron  E.  N.  E. 
;aMi  uviL  U;  C<iii;)>.  ud  Hon.  $(.  /'im^  U. 
US).      [KuHOCrm...,.] 

Ilie  melitpfaaila]  ■lliuioiii  to  tha  vindi  ui  mj 

|ud«d  M  tlw  ivmbol  of  DotliiniiniiB  (Job  it.  >; 
Ho*.  lU.  tl,  ind  of  Uk  wuting  di 
(J"-       ■■■     ■" 
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8541 


i,  IT), 


:ii'li.  8 1,  in  vhkh  wnaa, 
boweTO',  gmen]  rtfcimoa  to  nulent  wijj  wo  ilB 
niplojBd  (Hl  ciii.  IS;  I*.  IiIt.  6;  Jcr.  It.  11). 
WiBd  ii  furtfatr  UMd  M  an  iniagr  oripsed  (Pi.  dr. 
i,  "Ha  mOHta  bia  angvli  winilaj"  Hab.  L  T), 
and  oT  tnuiaiIoriii«  (loh  <il.  T;  ?a  IutUI.  SB). 
Lnatlj,  tiia  wind  ia  ftcqiKOtl;  *ddtuad  a*  a  wltocn 
at  tka  Cmtor't  pown  (Jub  uHil.  aS;  Pi.  cxxxt. 
7j  Eoid.  li.  G;  Jar.  1. 13;  Krw.  iix.  4;  Am.  It. 
13},  aod  aa  Rpmenticg  the  optnliani  of  Ihc  Holj 
&l^t  (Joba  UL  Si  Acta  it.  9),  wboae  nama 
IwrtSfia)  retnaenta  a  gaotla  wind,         W.  L  B. 

WINB.  The  mannfaetuTB  of  wine  li  carriad 
back  in  the  Bible  to  tba  ai^  oT  Noah  (tiin.  ii.  30, 
!I),  lo  whom  the  <Iiaeorerj  at  the  pmccai  ■■  ^par- 
«iUj,  tboBKh  not  eiplieltl;,  aUribntcd.  The 
natuni  biatorj  and  euttun  ot  the  vim  ia  daeribed 
under  a  letmnle  head.  [Vehk.]  Tbe  onlj  othir 
plant  wbme  fnilt  ii  notieed  *i  hiilDi;  li«en  «>n- 
Tcrtad  into  wina  *ai  the  pome(:TanBte  (Cant  Tiii. 
S].  In  Falaatine  tbe  nnta,^  talu*  plioe  hi  Sap- 
t«aiber,  and  i>  nMrntcd  with  great  r^aicin>,-i  (Hot>- 
InaoD,  BUiL  Rii.  i.  iSl,  il.  81),  Tbe  ripe  fruit  wan 
nthend  in  baaketl  (.Icr.  ri.  9),  aa  irpreieiiled  in 
Egyptian  piintinga  (Wilkininn.  1.  41-lG).  and  wai 
orriiBd  lo  tbe  wine-jveM.  It  nag  tben  pinced  in 
tbe  upper  one  of  the  two  vxu  or  nceptnclea  ol 
which  the  wine-pre«a  w«»  fbrmed  tWiSK-FHKaa], 
ud  waa  auliiectfd  to  (he  praceet  of  "tmdiug." 
which  Jiaa  preraiieil  in  all  a,g«  in  Orleiital   and 


dmnk  m  Biiit,  but  mora  geatnllj  [t  waa  bottled 
offaRcr  bnnentMloD,  uid,  il  It  were  dcaicncd  to  bf 
kept  for  nun  tiioa,  a  certain  amnnnt  of  leei  waa 
iddrd  to  gim  it  hodj  |Ia.  xit.  9).  The  wine  oo»- 
acqiMOtlj  required  to  1m  "nflnid"  oratialned  pre- 
Tiuuilf  to  bBDg  brought  lo  ttthb  (it.  ixt.  6). 


11  i 


10;  Jer. 
^   16). 


■  iNeb 


1  IS;  . 


r.  30,  ilviii.  3:J: 


t   of  Juice 
aiuen  iron)  IM  ilpa  fruit  from  ita  own  pmsun 

baTon  tbe  treading  eommanoed.  Tbii  ippean  to 
bate  been  kept  leparate  from  the  reit  of  the  Jtiice, 
and  to  bare  fbmed  the  gUakot  or  ^'Bweet  wine'* 
noHctd  in  Aeta  ii.  11.  Tbg  Ant  dropa  of  jniee 
that  reached  the  lower  nt  wen  termed  the  i&nn, 
or  "taar,"  and  Ibrtned  the  flrat-fruita  of  the  Tinlage 
(iwqpX*,  Kvrol.  I^X.)  which  were  lo  be  pra- 
Knled  toJehoTah(Ei.nii.S9).  llie  "treading" 
wu  efnct«d  bj  one  or  CDora  men,  uenrdini;  to  the 
lire  or  the  rat,  and,  if  the  Jewi  adopted  the  tame 
anangementa  aa  the  Egjptiani,  the  traad^ri  wc(« 
aiaiated  in  the  opeiation  bj  ropea  flrad  to  the  roof 


The  produoe  of  the  wine-pna>  waa  de«cril>ed  in 
the  Hebrew  language  bj  a  Tarietj  ir(  lemia,  indi«^ 
atlTi  dthrr  of  tbe  quality  or  of  the  UM  of  the 
liquid.  Theae  temia  baie  of  lata  yean  been  aub- 
Jected  to  a  rignnjua  eutuination  with  a  liew  to 
ibow  that  Scripture  dlaappratci,  or,  at  all  ereiila, 
doei  not  ipeak  with  approTai,  of  the  uee  of  In 
ntenled  liqiior.     In  order  to  eitahliah  (hie  poaitiou 

haa  been  fonnd  neceaaarj,  lu  all  caaei  wbei«  the 

balance  ia  ooupied  with  teniia  of  cc 
■iplun  ihem   ai   meaning   either 

ine  or  fruit,  and  lo  reatiict  the  notieea  of  fer 

enledw 


teniwnted  iiquon  n 


4ie.  Kg.  !.  la.  Tbe;  encourage 
ibouti  and  erica  (la.  i%i.  B,  10;  Ji 
M).     Their  lega  and  garmenla  wi 


nother  by 


ra  dyed  red  with 
ina  juiae  (uen.  lui.  ii ;  u,  iiiu.  3,  3).  Tbe  m- 
fft— ri  juice  eacaped  by  an  apoture  hito  the  lower 
tat,  or  wu  at  once  coUected  In  naiela.  A  hand- 
pt^  «M  oeearionidly  owd  in  Fg/ft  [Wilklnion,  L 
4S),  but  we  hare  no  notice  of  iui::h  aa  ioilniment 
b  the  Bible-  Aa  to  the  aubaequent  trcatmco:  of 
the  wine,  we  I         '  -  -         .. 

tinnltwaipr 


initaui 


a  hiforc 


"(lSl?*),>«'tW«wCi^3:), 


aa  than  are  frequent  aUu- 
n  tbe  Bible,  It  li  clear  that 


ondem  nation  of  tl 


in  theae  caaea  the  oODdemnalioo  ii  not  rather  di- 
rected ai^inat  intoiicatiun  and  eiHaa,  than  againit 
the  lubatance  which  ia  the  ocoauon  of  the  cicev. 
'Ilie  term  of  chief  impoTtanoe  in  conneetion  with 
ihli  tuliject  ia  llriih.  which  la  mtdoabtedlj  qwkeo 
of  with  appiorai,  inainiueh  aa  it  ii  fraquenlly 
ciaased  with  f/dydn  aod  aAanen,  in  the  triple! 
'<  oom,  wine,  and  oil,"  aa  the  qieeial  gifla  of  Pro*- 
idaioe*  Thii  haa  been  nude  the  aulOact  of  a 
tprcial  diacuaaion  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Tirvtk  Id 
rajnn  by  Dr   l.eM,  the  objeot  bring  to  pnn«  that 


tbe  Hebrew  lerma  !a  tberefon  una 
deaire  to  carry  It  out  aiaiply  ii  a  a 
criticiim.  and  without  reTercocc  to 
haa  called  fbitb  tbi  dieeunion. 


Dldabla,  bat  wi 
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The  most  genenl  term  for  wuie  it  yfjfin,^  which 
b  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  Greek  olyos^  the 
I^tin  vinuniy  and  our  **  wine."  It  has  hitherto 
oeen  the  current  O|)inion  that  the  Indo-F>uropean 
lans;uat;e8  borrowed  the  term  from  the  Hebrews, 
llie  reverse,  however,  appears  to  be  the  case  (Re- 
nan,  L(iny.  Sem.  i.  207):  the  word  belongs  to  the 
Indo-European  languages,  and  may  be  referred 
either  to  the  root  tra,  **to  weave,"  whence  come 
r/e»*«,  rimen,  wVm,  vUta  (Pott,  AVyw.  Farsch.  i. 
120,  2a0),  or  to  the  root  win,  «(to  love"  (Kuhn, 
ZeiUchr.  /.  vergL  Sprachf.  i.  191,  192).  Tlie 
word  being  a  borrowed  one,  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  etymological  considerations  as  to  its 
use  in  the  Hebrew  language.  T\r6th  ^  is  referred 
to  the  root  yArath^  •*  to  get  poMession  of,"  and  is 
ai^lied,  according  to  Geaenius  (Thei.  p.  633),  to 
wine  on  account  of  its  inebriating  qualities,  whereby 
it  gets  poutmon  of  the  brain ;  but,  according  to 
Bythner,  as  quoted  by  Lees(7VroiA,  p.  52),  to  the 
vine  as  being  a  poucMSton  (kot*  i^ox^y)  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Ilebrews.  Neither  of  tiiese  explanar 
tions  is  wholly  satisfactory,  but  the  second  is  less 
so  than  the  first,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  difficult 
to  prove  that  the  Hebrews  attached  such  pre- 
eminent value  to  the  vitie  as  to  place  it  on  a  par 
with  landed  property,  which  is  deli^nated  by  the 
cognate  terms  ytituffsftdh  and  mdtdshdh.  Nor  do 
we  see  that  any  valuable  conclusion  could  be  drawn 
from  this  latter  derivation ;  for,  assuming  its  cor- 
rectness, the  question  would  still  arLie  whether  it 
was  on  account  of  the  natural  or  the  manufactured 
product   that  such  store   was  set  on  the  vine. 

*AsUc  is  derived  from  a  word  signifying  **  to 
tresid,"  and  therefore  refers  to  the  method  Jiy 
which  the  juice  was  expressed  from  the  fruit.  It 
would  very  properly  refer  to  new  wine  as  being 
recently  trodden  out,  but  not  necessarily  to  un fer- 
mented wine.  It  occurs  but  five  times  in  the 
Bible  (Cant  viii.  2;  Is.  xliz.26;  Joel  i.  5,  iii.  18; 
Am.  ix.  13).  Sdbe^  is  derived  from  a  root  signi- 
fying to  ^*  soak  "  or  "drink  to  excess."  The  cog- 
nate verb  and  pai-ticiple  are  constiintly  used  in  tlie 
Utter  sense  (Deut  xxi.  20;  Prov.  xxiii.  20,  21; 
Is.  Ivi.  12;  Nah.  i.  10).  The  connection  lietween 
»6be  and  the  Jjitin  inpa^  applied  to  a  decoction  of 
must  (Kitto*s  Cyd.  a.  t.  Wine),  appears  doubtful: 
the  latter  was  r^arded  as  a  true  Latin  word  by 
Plmy  (xiv.  11).  iSote  occurs  but  thrice  (Is.  1  22; 
Hos.  iv.  18;  Nah.  i.  10).  Chemer«  (Deut.  zxxii. 
14),  in  the  Chaldee  dtamar  (Ezr.  vi.  9,  vii.  22) 
and  chomrA  (Dan.  v.  1  fif.),  conveys  the  notion  of 
foaming  or  elnUlitiofi,  and  may  equally  well  apply 
to  the  process  of  fermentation  or  to  the  frothhig 
of  liquid  freshly  poured  out,  in  which  latter  case  it 
might  1)0  used  of  an  unfermented  liquid.  Meiecf 
(Ps.  IxxT.  8\  mez€f/8  (Cant.  vii.  2),  and  tnimadc^ 
(Prov.  xxiii.  30;  Is.  Ixv.  11),  arc  connected  ety- 
mobgically  with  mUceo  and  **  mix,"  and  imply  a 
mixture  of  wine  with  some  other  substance:  no 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  ttom  the  word  itself  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  wine,  whether  fermented  or 
nnfernieiited,  or  as  to  the  nature  of  the  substance 
bitroduced,  whether  spices  or  water.  We  may 
%irther  notice  thicdr^*  a  generic  term  applied  to  all 
fermented  liquon  except  wine  [Dbink,  Stbono]  ; 
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ekdmtfZjt  a  weak  sour  wine,  ord.iiarUy  tcmistf 
vinegar  [Visieoar]  ;  ishUhah^i  rendered  **  fl«fr* 
of  wine  "  in  the  A.  V.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1 ;  1  Qir.  xvi 
8;  Cant  ii.  5;  Hos.  iii.  1),  but  really  meaning 
a  cake  of  pressed  raisins;  and  thimarimy'^  prop- 
erly meaning  the  <*  lees  "  or  dregs  of  wine,  but  la 
Is.  XXV.  6  transferred  to  wine  that  had  been  kept 
on  the  leet  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  body. 
In  the  New  Testament  wa  meet  with  the  ibllowinf 
terms:  oinoi,^  answering  to  yaytn  as  the  general 
designation  of  wine;  yleub»,^  properly  gwctt  wine 
(Acts  ii.  13);  sikei'fk,P  a  Gredxed  form  of  the 
Hebrew  thecdr ;  and  aa»s,ff  vinegar.  In  Rev.  xiv. 
10  we  meet  with  a  singukr  expression,''  literally 
meaning  mixed  unmixed,  evidently  TC&ning  to  the 
custom  of  mingling  wine:  the  two  tenna  cannot 
be  used  together  in  their  litenl  sense,  and  benet 
the  former  has  been  explained  as  meaning  **  pound 
out"  (De  Wettem^  c). 

From  the  terms  themselves  ire  pan  on  to  aa 
examination  of  such  passages  as  seem  to  eloeidafct 
their  uieaning.     Both  yayin  and  iirdth  are  oeca- 
sionally  connected  with    expressions  that  would 
apply  properly  to  a  fruit;  the  farmer,  Im'  instance, 
with  verbs  significant  of  gathering  (Jer.  xl.  10, 12), 
and  gi-oicing  (Ps.  civ.  14, 15);  the  latter  with  goth" 
ei'ing  (Is.  Ixii.  9,  A.  V.  "brought  it  together"), 
trtnding  (Mic.  vi.  15),  and  wiUiiring  (Is.  xxiv.  7; 
Joel  i  10).     So  again  the  former  is  used  in  Num. 
vi.  4  to  define  Uie  particular  kind  of  tree  whose 
products  were  forbidden  to  the  Nazarite,  namely, 
the  '*  pendulous  shoot  of  the  vine;  "  and  the  latter 
in  Judg.  ix.  13,  to  denote  the  product  of  the  vine. 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  most,  if  not 
all,  the  passages  where  these  and  similar  expreasiona 
occur,  there  is  something  to  denote  that  the  fruit  is 
r^arded  not  simply  as  fruit,  but  as  the  raw  mate- 
rial out  of  which  wine  is  manufactured.     Thua, 
for  instance,  in  Ps.  civ.  15  and  Judg.  ix.  13  the 
dttering  effects  of  the  product  are  noticed,  and  that 
these  we  more  suitable  to  the  idea  of  wine  than  of 
fruit  seems  self-evident:  in  one  passage  indeed  the 
A.  V.  connects  the  expression  **  make  cheofiil " 
with  bread  (Zech.  ix.  17),  but  this  is  a  mere  mi»- 
translation,  the  true  sense  of  the  expression  there 
used  being  to  nowiA  or  make  to  grow.    So,  again, 
the  treading  of  the  grape  in  Mic.  vi.  15  is  in  itaelf 
conclusive  as  to  the  pregnant  sense  in  which  the 
term  iirdsh  is  used,  even  if  it  were  not  subsequently 
implied  that  the  effect  of  the  treading  was  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  to  produce  the  yayM 
which  was  to  be  drunk.     In  Is.  Ixii.  9  the  ol{|ect 
of  the  gathering  is  clearly  conveyed  by  the  notice 
of  drinking.      In    Is.   xxiv.  7  the   W'6$h,  whidi 
withers,  is  paralleled  with  yayin  in  the  two  foOow- 
ing  verses.     And  lastly,  in  Is.  Ixv.  8  the  nature  of 
the  ftrdf/t,  which  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  cluster 
of  the  grapes,  is  not  obscurely  indicated  by  the  sab- 
sequent  eulogium,  '•  a  blessing  is  in  it."     That  the 
terms  "  vine  "  and  "  wine  "  should  be  thus  inter- 
changed in  poetical  language  culls  for  no  ex{dui»* 
tion.    We  can  no  more  infer  from  such  instances 
that  the  Hebrew   terms   mean  grapes  as  fitdt, 
than  we  could  infer  the  same  of  the  Latin  n'mna 
because  in  some  two  or  three  passages  (Plant  Trm 
ii.  4,  125;  Varr.  de  L.  L,  iv.  17;  Caio,  R.  R 
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».  147)  the  term  is  tranaferred  to  the  gnpe  out  of 
vkleh  wine  ii  uiaile. 

TIm  quertion  whether  either  of  the  above  terms 
ordiiarily  li^nifieJ  a  solid  substance  would  be  at 
oQOe  setUed  by  a  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  consumed.  With  regard  to  y^'yin  we 
■re  not  aware  of  a  single  passas^e  which  couples  it 
with  the  act  of  taUny.^  With  r^ard  to  lir.Bh. 
ths  case  is  somewhat  diflerentf  inasmuch  as  that 
tsm  generally  follows  *^  com,"  in  the  triplet  **  corn, 
vine,  and  oil/'  and  hence  the  term  applied  to  the 
eonsumption  of  com  is  carried  on,  in  accordance 
with  the  grammatical  figure  zeuym't,  to  the  other 
DiHubers  of  the  cUuse,  as  in  Deut.  xii.  17.  In  the 
only  paasa^^e  where  the  act  of  consuming  Hrdah 
alone  is  noticed  (U.  Ixii.  8,  9),  the  verb  U  thuOidJt^'* 
which  constantly  indicates  the  act  of  (//i/iArm^^  (e.  g. 
Gen.  iz.  21,  xxiv.  22;  Ex.  vii.  21:  Ruth  ii.  b)^  and 
u  the  general  term  combined  with  deal  in  the  joint 
act  of  **  eating  and  drinking  "  (e.  g.  1  Sam.  xu. 
16;  Job  i.  4;  Flccl.  ii.  24).  We  can  find  no  con- 
firmation for  the  sense  of  sucking  assigned  to  the 
term  by  Dr.  Ijeen  {Tuvsh,  p.  61):  the  passage 
quoted  in  support  of  that  sense  (Ps.  Ixxv.  8)  implies 
at  all  events  a  kind  of  sucking  allieil  to  drinking 
rather  than  to  eatini;,  if  indeed  the  sense  of  drink- 
ing be  not  Liie  more  correct  rendering  of  the  term. 
An  argument  has  been  drawn  against  the  usual 
sense  assigned  to  tfrdsA,  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  is  generally  couneeted  with  **  corn/'  and  tlierefore 
implies  an  edible  rather  than  a  drinkable  substance. 
The  tery  opposite  conclusion  may,  however,  be 
drawn  from  this  circumstance;  for  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably urged  that  in  any  enumeration  of  the  mate- 
rials needed  for  man*8  support,  "  meat  and  drink  " 
would  be  specified,  rather  than  several  kinds  of  the 
former  and  none  of  the  latter. 

There  are,  moreover,  passages  which  seem  to 
mply  the  actual  manufacture  of  lir6sh  by  the  same 
process  by  which  wine  was  ordinarily  made.  For, 
not  to  insist  on  the  probability  that  the  '^  bringing 
together,"  noticed  in  Is.  Ixii.  9,  would  not  appro- 
priately apply  to  the  collecting  of  the  fruit  in  the 
wine-vat,  we  have  notice  of  the  "  treading  **  in  con- 
lection  with  U/'otfi  in  Mic  vi.  15,  and  again  of  the 

*  overflowing  *'  and  the  "  bursting  out  '*  of  the 
irdah  in  the  vessels  or  k>wer  ^*at  (ytkeb;  &iro\^ 
rioy),  which  received  the  must  from  the  proper 
press  (Prov.  ill.  10;  Joel  ii.  24). 

Lsfitly,  we  have  intimations  of  the  efiect  pro- 
iuced  by  an  txcesaive  use  of  yayin  and  lirosA.  To 
the  former  are  attributed  the  **  darkly  flashing  eye  '* 
(Gen.  zKz.  12;  A.  V.  «*  red,'*  but  see  Gesen.  Thes. 
Append,  p.  89),  the  unbridled  tongue  (Prov.  xx.  1; 
Is.  xxviii.  7);  the  excitement  of  the  spirit  (Prov. 
xxxi.  6;  Is.  V.  11 ;  Zech.  iz.  15,  x.  7),  the  enchained 
affections  of  its  votaries  (Uos.  iv.  11 ),  the  perverted 
judgment  (Prov.  xxxi.  5;  Is.  xxviii.  7),  the  indecent 
exposure  (Hab.  ii.  15, 16),  and  the  sickness  resulting 
from  the  he(U  {cItemAh,  A.  Y.  "  bottles  ")  of  wine 
(Htm.  viL  5).  The  allusions  to  the  eflects  of  tirdsh 
ire  oonfined  to  a  single  passage,  but  this  a  most 
lecisive  one,  namely,  Hos.  iv.  11,  "  Whoredom  and 
wine  (ycytn),  and  new  wine  (tSrdsh )  take  away  the 
leart,"  where  tir^ih  appears  as  the  climax  of  en- 
grossing influe-ice,  in  immediate  connection  with 

•  An  apparent  instance  oeeors  in  Is.  It.  1,  where 
Um  "  bay  and  eat  *'  nss  been  supposed  to  reftr  to  the 

*  bar  wine  and  milk  "  which  follows  (Tlrosh^  p.  94). 
i9t  the  term  rendered  ^'  buy  ^*  properly  means  <<  to 
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Hie  impnssion  produced  on  the  mind  by  a  gen 
end  review  of  the  above  notices  is,  that  both  yiyin 
and  tirAsh  in  their  ordinary  and  popular  acceptation 
referred  to  fermented,  intoxicating  wine.  In  the 
condemnatory  passages  no  exception  is  made  in 
favor  of  any  other  kind  of  liquid  passing  under 
the  same  name  but  not  invested  with  the  same 
dangerous  qualities.  Nor  again  in  these  passa(;es 
is  there  any  decisive  condemnation  of  the  substance 
itself,  which  would  enforce  the  conclusion  that  else- 
where an  unfermented  liquid  must  be  understood. 
The  condemnation  must  be  understood  of  txcemit 
use  in  any  case :  for  even  where  this  is  not  ezpresird, 
it  is  implied:  and  therefore  the  instances  of  wius 
being  dnmk  without  any  reproof  of  the  act,  may 
with  as  great  a  probability  imply  the  moderate  nss 
of  an  intoxioaiing  beverage,  as  the  use  of  an  unin- 
toxicating  one. 

I1ie  notices  of  fermentation  are  not  very  decisivs. 
A  certain  amount  of  fermentation  is  implied  in  the 
distension  of  the  leather  bottles  when  new  wine  wss 
placed  in  them,  and  which  was  liable  to  burst  ok', 
liottles.  [Bottle.]  It  has  been  sugge&tcd  that 
the  object  of  placing  the  wine  in  bottles  was  to  pre- 
vent fermentation,  but  that  in  "  the  case  of  old 
bottles  fermentation  might  ensue  ftt>m  their  being 
impregnated  with  the  fermenting  substance  "  ( 7¥- 
ros/iy  p.  65).  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  in  Matt.  ix.  17,  but  it  detracts  from  the 
spirit  of  the  comparison  which  implies  the  presence 
of  a  strong,  expansive,  penetrating  principle.  It  is, 
however,  inconsistent  with  Job  xxxii.  19,  where  the 
ilistension  is  described  as  occurring  even  in  new 
bottles.  It  is  very  likely  that  new  wine  was  pre- 
served in  the  state  of  must  by  placing  it  in  jars  or 
bottles,  and  tlien  burying  it  in  the  earth.  But  we 
should  be  inclined  to  understand  the  passages  above 
quoted  as  referring  to  wine  drawn  ofiT  before  the 
fermentation  was  complete,  either  for  immediate 
use,  or  for  the  purpose  of  forming  it  into  sweet  wine 
after  the  manner  described  by  the  (jeoponic  writers 
(vii.  19)  [DicL  of  Ant.  "Vinum"].  The  pres- 
ence of  the  gas-bubble,  or  as  the  Hebrews  termed 
it,  ''  the  eye  "  that  sparkled  in  the  eup  (Prov.  zxiiL 
31),  was  one  of  the  tokens  of  fermentation  having 
taken  pUce,  and  the  same  eflfect  was  very  possibly 
implied  in  the  name  kheitwr. 

The  remaining  terms  call  for  but  few  remarks. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  om  means  wine,  and 
in  this  case  it  is  observable  that  it  forms  part  of  a 
Divine  promise  (Joel  iii.  18;  Am.  ix.  13)  very  much 
as  iiroth  occurs  elsewhere,  though  other  notices 
imply  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  excess  (Is.  xlix. 
26;  Joel  i.  5).  Two  out  of  the  three  jiaasages  in 
which  s^t  occurs  (Is.  i.  22;  Nah.  1.  10)  imply  a 
liquor  that  would  be  spoiled  or  wounded  (the 
expression  in  Is.  i.  22,  m&ii^l^  A.  V.  **  mixed,*'  is 
supposed  to  convey  the  same  idea  as  the  Latin 
wstrnre  applied  to  wine  in  Plin.  xix.  19)  by  the 
application  of  water;  we  think  the  passages  quoted 
favor  the  idea  of  strength  rather  than  sweetness 
being  the  characteristic  of  sdbe.  The  term  occurs 
in  Hos.  iv.  18,  in  the  sense  of  a  debauch,  and  the 
verb  accompanying  it  has  no  connection  with  the 
notion  of  acidity,  but  would  more  properly  be  ren- 
dered ^*is  past."  The  ndngUng  implied  in  ths 
term  metek  may  have  been  designed  either  tc 
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faicfWM,  or  to  diminiih  the  ftrengtli  of  the  wine, 
•ccordlfig  as  tipioet  or  water  formed  the  Ingredieut 
thai  was  added.  The  notioet  ehiefly  Ikror  the 
fonner  view;  tor  mingled  liquor  was  prepared  for 
high  feativali  (Prov.  ix.  S,  5),  and  oocasioiit  of 
exeeaa  (Pror.  xxiii.  80;  la.  v.  22).  A  eup  *«full 
miiedf"  was  emblematie  of  severe  punishmeot  (Ps. 
IzxT.  8).  Ai  the  same  time  strength  was  not  the 
Bdle .  ol^eet  eought  :  the  wine  "  mingled  with 
myrrh  "  given  to  Jesus,  was  designed  to  deaden 
pain  (Marie  xv.  23),  and  Uie  spiMd  pomegranate 
wine  prepared  by  the  bride  (Cant  riii.  2)  may  well 
have  been  of  a  mild  character.  Both  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  flavoring  Uieir 
wines  with  spices,  and  such  preparations  were 
described  by  the  former  as  wine  4^  iprnfidrmy 
Karuait9va(6fAwos  (Athen.  i.  p.  81  e),  and  by  the 
ktter  as  artntuUites  (Plin.  xiv.  19,  $  6).  The 
authority  of  the  MIshna  may  be  cited  in  hyar  both 
ut  water  and  of  spices,  the  former  being  noticed  in 
Bemeh.  7,  $  6;  Pe§nch,  7,  $  13,  and  Uie  latter  in 
Sehen.  2,  §  1.  In  the  Now  I'estament  the  char- 
acter of  the  "  sweet  wine,"  noticed  in  Acts  ii.  18, 
calls  for  some  little  remark.  It  could  not  be  new 
wine  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  tenn,  inasmuch  as 
about  eight  months  must  luive  elapsed  between  the 
vintage  and  the  feast  of  I'entecost.  It  might  have 
been  applied,  just  as  mttttum  was  by  the  Romans, 
to  wine  that  had  been  preserved  for  about  a  year  in 
an  unfermented  stato  (Cato,  R,  R.  c.  120).  But 
the  explanations  of  the  ancient  lexicograpbera 
rather  lead  us  to  infer  that  its  luscious  qualities 
were  due,  not  to  its  being  recently  made,  but  to  its 
being  produced  firom  the  very  purest  juice  of  the 
grape:  for  both  in  Hesychius  and  the  Etymologi- 
cum  Magnum  the  term  yXtvKoi  is  explained  to  be 
the  juice  that  flowed  spontaneously  from  the  grape 
before  the  treading  commenced.  The  name  itself, 
therefore,  is  not  conclusive  as  to  its  being  an  unfer- 
mented liquor,  while  the  context  implies  the  re- 
verse: for  St.  Peter  would  hardly  have  oflbred  a 
serious  defense  to  an  accusation  that  was  not  seri- 
ously made;  and  yet  if  the  sweet  wine  in  question 
were  not  intoxicating,  the  accusation  could  only 
have  been  ironical. 

As  considerable  stress  is  laid  upon  the  quality 
of  sweetness,  as  distinguished  fh>m  strength,  sup- 
posed to  be  implied  in  the  Hebrew  terms  mettk 
and  »6b€,  we  may  observe  that  the  usual  term  for 
the  inspissated  juice  of  the  grape,  which  was  char- 
actorixed  more  especially  by  sweetness,  was  diboah^<^ 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  <•  honey  '*  (Gen.  xliii.  11; 
Eb.  xxvii.  17).  This  was  prepared  by  boiling  it 
down  either  to  a  third  of  its  original  bulk,  in  which 
ease  it  was  termed  anpa  by  the  logins,  and  tt^fta 
or  vipaiov  by  the  Greeks,  or  else  to  half  its  bulk, 
in  which  case  it  was  termed  defnUum  (Plin.  xiv. 
11).  Both  the  substance  and  the  name,  under  the 
form  of  dUi$^  are  in  common  use  in  Syria  at  the 
present  day.  We  may  further  notice  a  less  artifi- 
eial  male  of  producing  a  sweet  liquor  fh>m  the 
grape,  tamely,  by  preasmg  the  juice  directly  into 
the  cup,  as  described  in  Gen.  xL  11.  And,  Ustly, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  beverage,  also  of  a 
swevt  character,  produced  by  macerating  grapes, 
and  hence  termed  the  "  liquor "  ^  of  grapes 
(Num.  vi.  3).  lliese  bitter  preparations  are  al- 
bwed  in  the  Koran  (xvi  69)  as  substitutes  for  wine. 

There  oan  be  little  doubt  that  the  wines  of  Pal- 
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estine  varied  in  quality,  and  were  named  after  tlit 
loealities  in  wliioh  they  were  madcL  Wt  liave  no 
notioes,  however,  to  this  effect.  The  only  wines  oi 
which  we  have  special  uotiee,  bdonged  to  Syria 
theae  were  the  wine  of  Heibon,  a  vidfey  near  Da. 
mascua,  which  in  ancient  times  was  prised  at  Tyvc 
(El.  zxvli.  18)  and  by  the  Persian  noonarefaa 
(Strab.  XV.  p.  788),  at  ii  still  Is  by  the  reiideuta 
of  Damascus  (Porter,  Damaatm,  L  838);  and 
the  wine  of  LrtMmon,  fiuued  tat  its  aroma  (Eloa. 
xiv.  7). 

With  regard  to  the  oaes  of  vrine  in  private  life 
there  is  little  to  remark.  It  was  produced  on  oe- 
oasions  of  ordinary  hoqutality  (Gen.  xiv.  18),  and 
at  festivals,  soeh  ss  marriages  (John  iL  8).  Tb# 
monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  fimush  abundant  eri 
denee  that  the  people  of  that  country,  both  male 
and  female,  Indulged  liberaUy  in  the  use  of  wine 
(Wilkinson,  L  52,  63).  It  has  been  inferred  IhNo 
a  passage  in  Plutareh  (de  IbO,  6)  that  no  wine  was 
drunk  in  Egypt  before  the  reign  of  Psammetiefaiis, 
and  this  passage  has  been  quoted  in  iUustntion  ci 
Gen.  xl.  11.  The  meaning  of  the  author  seems 
rather  to  be  that  the  kings  subsequently  to  Pnm- 
metiehui  did  not  restrict  themselves  to  the  quan- 
tity of  wine  prescribed  to  them  by  reason  of  their 
sacerdotal  office  (Dtod.  i.  70).  Th^  'tiltivation  ef 
the  rine  was  incompatible  with  the  oonditaons  of  a 
nomad  Ufb,  and  it  ass  probably  on  thia  aeeoont 
that  Jonadab,  wishing  to  perpetuate  tliat  kind  of 
life  among  his  posterity,  prohibited  the  nee  of 
wine  to  them  (Jer.  xxxv.  6).  The  case  ia  exactly 
parallel  to  that  of  the  NabathKana,  who  ahatafawd 
from  wine  on  purely  poiiUeal  grounds  (Diod.  xiz. 
94). 

Under  the  Mosaio  Law  wine  formed  the  nana] 
drink-ofihring  that  aoeompanied  the  daily  sacrifice 
(Ex.  xxix.  40),  the  preaentation  of  the  firsi-fhiits 
(Lev.  xxiii.  18),  and  other  offerings  (Num.  xv.  5). 
It  appean  from  Nam.  xxviil.  7  that  atrong  drink 
might  be  aubstituted  for  ii  on  these  ooearioos. 
Tithe  wss  to  be  paid  of  wine  {Hk-M)  as  of  other 
products,  and  this  was  to  be  oonsumed  •*  before  the 
[>ord,**  meaning  within  the  precineto  of  the  Temple, 
or  pOThapa,  as  may  be  inibrrad  from  Lev.  viL  16,  at 
the  plaoe  where  the  Temple  waa  situated  (Dent  xiL 
17, 18).  The  priert  was  also  to  receive  first^frnito 
of  wine  (/ff^),  as  of  other  articles  (Deut.  xviii. 
4;  comp.  Ex.  xxIL  29):  and  a  promise  of  plenty 
wss  attached  to  the  fkithful  payment  of  theae  does 
(Prov.  ill.  9,  10).  The  priests  #ere  prohibited 
from  the  use  of  wine  and  strong  drink  before  par- 
forming  the  senrices  of  the  Temple  (Lev.  x.  9),  and 
the  phMe  which  this  prohibition  holds  in  the  nar- 
rative fevon  the  presumption  that  the  oftnse  of 
Nadab  and  Abihu  was  committed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor.  Eaekiel  repeato  the  prohibition  as 
for  as  wine  is  oonoemed  (Es.  xliv.  21).  The  Naa- 
arite  was  prohibited  Ihmi  the  use  of  wine,  or  stron)* 
drink,  or  even  the  Juice  of  gnpes  daring  the  eon* 
tinuance  of  his  vow  (Kum.  vi.  3);  bat  the  adoptioa 
of  that  vow  waa  a  voluntary  act  The  nee  of  wine 
at  the  paachal  fieaat  was  not  eigoincd  by  the  Law; 
but  had  become  an  established  custom,  at  all  evento 
in  the  post-Babylonian  period.  The  cop  was  handed 
round  four  times  aooording  to  the  ritual  prsacribed 
in  the  Mishna  {Pesaek.  10,  $  1),  the  third  cap 
being  designated  tlie  **eop  of  blessing  *  (1  Cer. 
X.  16),  because  graee  was  then  said  {Puack  10 
§7).  [PAflflovKB.]  The  eontento  of  the  eop  aif 
speeiflcidly  described  by  our  Lord  as  *«  the  f^  * 
Mrmua)  of  the  vine  (Matt  xxvi.  29;  Mart  liv 
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H;  Lnke  zz!].  18),  tnd  in  the  Miibna  ilniply  m 
wine.  The  wine  was  mixed  with  warm  water  on 
these  oocaaons,  as  implied  in  the  noUoe  of  the 
warming  kettle  (Pesneh,  7,  §  13).  Hence  in  the 
eariy  Christian  Church  it  was  usual  to  mix  thesao- 
ramoital  wine  with  water,  a  custom  as  old,  at  all 
events,  as  Justin  Martyr's  finie  (Apol,  i,  65).  The 
PiMtoral  Epistles  contain  directions  as  to  the  mod- 
ctate  use  of  wine  on  the  part  of  all  holding  oflSce  in 
the  Church ;  as  that  they  should  not  be  wdpoivoi 
(1  Tim.  iii.  3;  A.  V.  ** given  tc  wine**),  meaning 
insolent  and  violent  under  the  influence  of  wine; 
••not  given  to  much  wine"  (I  Tim.  iii.  8);  "not 
enslaved  to  much  wine  '*  (Tit.  ii.  3).  The  term 
r^^eot  in  1  Tim.  UL  2  (A.  V.  <" sober'*), 
eipireiwei  general  vigilance  and  circumspection 
(Seldeuaner,  Lex.  s.  v. ;  Alford,  in  loc),  St  Paul 
ad%iBes  'llmothy  himself  to  be  no  longer  a  luibitual 
water-drinker,  but  to  take  a  little  vrine  for  his 
hcalth*s  sake  (1  Tim.  v.  23).  No  vefy  satisfactory 
reason  ean  be  assigned  for  the  place  which  this  in- 
junction holds  in  the  epistle,  unless  it  were  intended 
to  correct  any  possible  misapprehension  as  to  the 
preceding  WMds,  **  Keep  thyself  pure."  The  pre- 
cepts above  quoted,  as  well  as  othen  to  the  same 
eAct  addrofsed  to  the  disciples  generally  (Rom.  ziii. 
13;  Gal.  v.  21;  1  Pet.  iv.  3),  show  the  extent  to 
which  intemijeraiice  prevailed  in  ancient  times,  and 
the  extreme  danger  to  which  the  Church  was  sub- 
jected from  this  quarter.  W.  L.  B. 

'  On  the  Bible  names  of  wine  and  its  use  in  the 
East,  see  articles  by  W.  G.  Schauffler  in  the  BibL 
Repot,  for  Oei.  18^18;  L.  Mayer,  Am€i\  BibL  He- 
pot,  for  Oct  1839;  and  T.  taurie,  BibL  Sacra  for 
Jan.  1889.  The  view  of  Dr.  F.  R.  Im,  refened 
to  above,  is  set  forth  in  his  articles  Wine,  Fruits, 
and  Drink,  Sti-ong,  in  the  first  edition  (18^5)  of 
Kitto's  Cffd.  of  BibL  Lit,  also  in  his  £tsajf$.  Hid. 
and  CriU  on  tht  Ttntpernnce  Quettion,  \jond.  1853 
(including  Tiraah  lo  Yayin),  and  very  fully  in  the 
Temperance  Bible-CoimiteiUary  by  Lt.  F.  R.  Lees 
and  the  Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  Lond.  1868,  Amer. 
ed.,  with  Prefiuie  by  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis,  X.  Y.  1870. 
They  an  adopted  in  the  main  by  Professor  G.  C. 
M.  Douglas,  art  Wine  in  Fairbaim's  /inp.  Bible 
DicL,  but  are  warmly  controverted  by  Isaac  Jen- 
nings, art.  Wine  in  the  3d  ed.  of  Kitto*s  CyeL  of 
BibL  Liu  (1866).  A. 

•  WINB-PAT.    [WiNB-PREas.] 
WIKE-PBESS(n3;  njT;.;  rgsiQ).  Ftom 

the  scanty  notices  contained  in  the  Bible  we  gather 
that  the  wine-presses  of  the  Jews  consisted  of  two 
receptacles  or  vats  placed  at  different  elevations,  in 
the  upper  one  of  which  the  gnpes  were  trodden, 
while  the  lower  one  received  the  expressed  juice. 
The  tvro  vats  are  mentioned  together  only  in  Joel 
iii.  13:  ''  The  press  (yaih)  is  full:  the  faU  (jfeke- 
Urn)  overflow  **  —  the  upper  vat  being  full  of  fhiit, 
the  lower  one  overflowing  with  the  must  Yekeb 
is  similarly  applied  in  Joel  U.  24,  and  probably  in 
!*rov.  iii.  10,  where  the  verb  rendered  ^'  burst  out  '* 
in  the  A.  V.  may  bear  the  more  general  sense  of 
^abound"  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1130).  Gaih  is  also 
strictly  applied  to  the  upper  vat  in  Neh.  xiii.  15, 
Lam.  i.  15,  and  Is.  Ixiii.  2,  with  purdh  in  a  paral> 
U  sense  in  the  following  verse.  Elsewhere  ytkeb 
is  not  strictly  applied ;  for  in  Job  xxiv.  U,  and  Jer. 
zlviii.  33,  it  refers  to  the  upper  vat,  Just  at  in 
Matt  zxL  33,  bwoK-fivioy  (property  the  vat  under 
the  press)  is  substituted  for  Xi|r^r,  u  givcL  in 
Mark  zii.  1.  It  would,  moreover,  i^pear  uatunJ 
233 
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to  describe  the  whole  arrangement  by  the  t«ni 
gatb,  as  denoting  the  most  important  portion  of  it; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  proper  names  in  whieh 
the  word  appears,  such  at  (Sath,  Gath-rimmon, 
Gath-he]iher,  ana  Gittaim.  the  term  yekeb  ia  ap- 
plied to  it  (Jndg.  \u.  25;  Zeeh.  xiv.  10).  The 
same  term  is  alw>  applied  to  the  produce  of  the 
wine-press  (Num.  xviii.  27,30;  Deot  xv.  14;  2  K. 
vi.  27:  Hoe.  ix.  2).  The  term  purdk,  as  used  in 
Hag.  ii.  16,  probably  refers  to  the  contents  of  a 
wine-vat,"  n^er  than  to  the  press  or  vat  itself. 
The  two  vats  wers  usually  dug  or  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock  (Is.  v.  2,  margin;  Matt  xxi.  83).  An- 
cient wine-presses,  so  constructed,  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  Palestine,  one  of  which  is  thus  deBcril)ed  by 
Robinson :  «*  Advantage  had  been  taken  of  a  ledge 
of  rock:  on  the  upper  side  a  shallow  vat  had  been 
dug  out,  eight  feet  square,  and  fifteen  inches  deep 
Tiro  feet  lower  down  another  smaUer  vat  was  ex- 
cavated, four  fbet  square  by  three  fbet  deep.  The 
grapes  were  trodden  in  the  shaUow  upper  vat,  and 
the  juice  drawn  off  by  a  hole  at  the  bottom  (still 
remaining)  into  the  lower  vat'*  {BibL  Res.  iiL  137 
603).  The  wine-presses  were  thus  permanent,  and 
were  sufficiently  well  known  to  senre  as  indications 
of  certain  localiUes  (Judg.  vii.  25;  Zech.  xiv.  10). 
The  upper  receptacle  {gnih)  was  huge  enough  to 
admit  of  threshing  being  carried  on  in  (not  **  by,*' 
as  in  A  Y.)  it,  at  wss  done  by  Gideon  for  the 
sake  of  concealment  (Jndg.  vi.  11).     [Fat.] 

W.  L.B. 

WINNOWING.    [AoRicuLTUMB.] 

•  WINTJuik     [Palbh'uib,  iiL  2317  £;  Ao- 

RICULTUKB.] 

WISDOM    OF  JBSUS,  SON  OF  SI 
RAGH.    [Iikx;LE8iA8nci78.] 

WISDOM,  THE,  OF  SOLOMON.    Se 

^ia  SoXof/Luiy;  '^^o^ia  loKopmirross  later,  ^  2a* 
Aiai  Liber  Bapientia;  Sapientia  Balomonitf 
si^fhia  Salomonit.  The  title  ^o^ia  wss  also  afH 
plted  to  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  as  by  Meliu)  ap.  Eu- 
seb.  H.  R.  iv.  26  (Ila^tfifai  ^  koI  ^  to^ial  Mt 
Vales,  or  Routh  ad  loc.\  and  sJso  to  Ecclesissticus, 
as  Epiphanius  {ado.  haw.  Ixxri.  p.  941,  ip  rats  Xo- 

ifttaiSf  Xo\Ofuiirr6s  t4  ^/u  koI  vlov  2i/)dx)i  ^™ 
which  considerable  conrasion  hss  arisen. 

1.  TexL  —The  Book  of  Wisdom  is  preserved  in 
Greek  and  LAtin  texts,  and  in  subsidiary  transla- 
tions into  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Armenian.  Of  theee 
Utter,  the  Armenian  is  said  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant; the  Syriac  and  Arabic  Yersions  being  para- 
phrsstic  and  inaccurate  (Grimm,  £inL  §  lO).  llie 
Greek  text,  which,  as  will  appear  aflerwsrds,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  original,  ofi*en  no  remarkable  foa- 
tures.  The  variations  in  the  MSB.  are  confined 
within  narrow  limits,  and  are  not  such  as  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  distinct  early  recensions;  nor  ii 
there  any  appeannce  of  serious  corruptions  anterior 
to  existing  Greek  authorities.  The  Old  Latin 
Venion,  which  was  left  untouched  by  Jerome 
{Preef.  in  Liber  SaL,  In  eo  libro  qui  a  plerisque 
SapieiUia  Salomonia  inscribitur  ....  calamo 
temperevi;  tantummodo  canonicas  Scriptures 
emendare  desidorans,  et  studium  meum  certis  ma- 
gis  quam  dubiis  commendare),  is  in  the  main  a 
dose  and  fiiithibl  rendering  of  the  Greek,  though 
it  contains  some  additions  to  the  original  text,  siseli 
ss  are  characteristic  of  the  okl  version  generally. 

a  The  LXX.  rvndins  the  tenn  1^  fMfp|n|f ,  «ns 
Greek  OMasure  sqalvalsnt  to  the  Hebrew  natk. 
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Eztmplet  of  thes^  additions  are  found  — i.  15,  /n- 
puHtia  auti  m  mortis  tst  aaputUio ;  ii.  8,  NuUum 
p^-atum  sit  quod  nvn  p(tirnnte*ii  luxuria  nostra  ; 
ii.  17,  tt  scitmus  qua  erutU  fwvissinta  ilUus ;  vi.  I, 
Mtlior  est  sapient  in  qunm  vires^  el  vir  prudem 
qufim  Jbrtis,  And  tiie  construction  of  the  panl- 
lelisin  in  the  two  first  cases  su^^etts  the  belief  thai 
tliere,  at  least,  the  I^tin  reading  may  be  correct. 
But  other  additions  {joint  to  a  different  conclusion: 
Yi.  2'J,  tHliyitt  lumen  Sff/AentioB  omnes  qui  praeslis 
popuiis  ;  viii.  1 1 ,  e/  fades  principum  mirainmtur 
me ;  ix.  19,  quicunque  pUtcuerunt  tibi  dontine  a 
farincifMO ;  xi.  5,  n  defectitme  potus  tui^  et  in  eis 
atm  tibtmdarentJiUi  Israel  kstati  sunt. 

The  chief  Greek  MSS.  in  which  Uie  book  is  con- 

tidned  are  the  Codex  Sinailicus  (S),  the  Cod. 
AUxandriHUS  (A),  the  OW.  Vaticanus  (B),  and 
the  CVm/.  h'phrnemi  rescr.  (C).  The  entire  text 
is  ]ireBen-ed  in  the  three  former;  in  the  latt4*r,  only 
oonstderable  fraj^nients:  viii.  5-xi.  10;  xiv.  li^x?ii. 
18;  xviii.  24-xix.  22. 

Sal)atier  used  four  l^atin  MSS  of  the  higher 
class  for  his  edition :  **  Corbeienses  duos,  unuiu  San- 
germanensem,  et  alinni  S.  Theodorici  ad  Reuios," 
iif  which  he  professes  to  give  almost  a  complete 
(but  certainly  not  a  literal)  collation.  The  varia- 
tions are  not  generally  important;  but  patristic 
quotations  show  that  in  early  times  very  considera- 
ble ditierenoes  of  text  existed.  An  important  MS. 
of  the  book  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Eyerton^  1046,  Ssbc. 
yiii.  has  not  yet  been  examined. 

2.  Contents.  —  The  book  has  lieen  variously 
divided ;  but  it  seems  to  fall  nioftt  naturally  into 
two  great  divisions:  (1)  i.~ix.;  (2)  x.-xix.  The 
first  contuns  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  in  its  mora^ 
and  intellectual  asiwcts;  the  second,  the  doctrine 
of  Wisdom  as  shown  in  historv.  Each  of  these 
parts  is  again  capable  of  suMi vision.  The  first 
part  contains  the  praise  of  Wisdom  as  the  source 
of  iumiortality  in  contrast  with  the  teaching  of 
sensualists  (i.-v.);  and  next  the  praine  of  Wisdom 
as  the  guide  of  practical  and  intellectual  life,  the 
stay  of  princes,  and  the  interpreter  of  the  universe 
(vi.'ix.).  The  second  part,  again,  follows  the 
iction  of  Wisdom  summarily,  as  preserving  God's 
lervants  from  Adam  to  Moses  (x.  1-xi.  4),  and 
more  particularly  in  the  punishment  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Canaanites  (xi.  6-16,  xi.  17-x|i.).  This 
punishment  is  traced  to  its  origin  in  idolatry, 
which,  in  its  rise  and  progress,  presents  the  false 
lulistitiite  for  Revelation  (xiii.,  xiv.).  And  in  the 
iut  section  (xv.-xix.)  the  history  of  the.  Exodus  is 
used  to  illustrate  in  detail  the  oontrasted  fortunes 
3f  tlie  people  of  God  and  idolaters.  'Ilie  whole 
argument  may  be  presented  in  a  tabular  form  in 
rJii  following  shape:  — 

.  -  -  Ch.  i.-ix.      Th^  doctrine  of  Wisdom  in  its 
qjiritual^  intellectual^  and  nwral  as^tects. 

(«•)  i--v.  Wisdom  the  givtf  of  happincat  and 
immortality. 
Tlie  conditions  of  wisdom  (i.  1-11). 
Uprightness  of  thought  (1-6). 
Uprightness  of  word  (6-1 1 ). 
The  origin  of  death  (i.  12-ii.  24). 

Sin  (in  fact)  by  man's  free  will  (i.  12-16). 

The  reasoning  of  the  sensualist  (ii.  1-20). 

Sin  (hi  source)  by  the  envy  of  the  devil 

(21-24). 

Tkt  godly  and  wicked  in  lile  (aa  mortal),  (iii. 

1-4?.). 


In  chastisements  (iii.  1-10). 

In  the  remits  of  life  (iii.  11-iv.  •.. 

In  length  of  life  (7-90). 
The  godly  and  wicked  after  death  (▼.). 

llie  judgment  of  conscience  (l*-i4). 

The  judgment  of  God  — 
On  the  godly  (15,  16). 
On  the  wicked  (17-23). 
03.)  yi.-ix.  Wisdom  the  guide  of  li^ 
Wisdom  the  guide  of  princes  (vL  1-81) 

The  responsibility  of  power  (1-11). 

Wisdom  soon  found  (12-16). 

Wisdom  the  source  of  true  aofcnijiBli 
(17-21). 
The  character  and  realm  of  wisdom* 

Open  to  aU  (vi.  22-vii.  7). 

Pervaduig  all  creation  (vii.  ^-vtii  1). 

Swaying  aU  Ufe  (viii.  8-17). 
Wisdom^  the  gia  of  God  (vui.  17-iz.). 

Prayer  for  wisdom  (ix.). 

II.  —  Ch.  x.-xix.     The  doctrine  of  Witdom  m  ito 

historical  atpeds, 

(a.)  Wisdom  a  power  to  save  and  chastise. 
Wisdom  seen  in  the  guidance  of  God'i  peopU 

from  Adam  to  Moses  (x.-xi-  4). 
Wisdom  seen  in  the  punishment  of  God's  cb»> 
mies  (xi.  5-xii.). 

The  Egyptians  (xi.  5-xii.  1). 
The  Canaanites  (xii.  2-18). 
The  lesson  of  mercy  and  judgment  (19- 
27). 
03*)    The  growth  of  idolatry  the  (^ponte  tt 
wisdom. 
The  worship  of  nature  (xiii.  1-9). 
The  worship  of  images  (xiii.  10-xiv.  13). 
The  worship  of  deified  men  (xiv.  14-81). 
The  moral  effecU  of  idoUtry  (xiv.  22-31). 
{y.)  The  contrast  between  true  worshippen  and 
idolaters  (xv.-xix.). 
The  general  contrast  (xv.  1-17). 
The  special  contrast  at  the  Exodus  — 

The  action  of  beasts  (xv.  18-XTi.  13). 
The  action  of  the  forces  of  naton  — 

water,  fire  (xvi.  14-29). 
The  symbolic  darkness  (xviL-xviiL  4). 
The  action  of  death  (xnii.  5-26). 
The  powers  of  nature  changed  in  theii 
working  to  save  and  destroy  (xix.  1- 
21). 
Conclusion  (xiz.  21). 

The  subdivisions  are  by  no  mtsans  shaxply  defined, 
though  it  is  not  difficult  to  tnoe  the  main  eorreut 
of  thought.  Each  secticm  contains  the  preparation 
for  that  which  follows,  just  as  in  the  classic  trilogy 
the  close  of  one  pky  shadowed  forth  the  subjeol 
of  the  next.  Thus  in  ii.  24  6,  iv.  20,  ix.  18,  etc., 
the  fresh  idea  is  enunciated,  which  is  subaeqnently 
developed  at  length.  In  this  way  the  whole  book 
is  intimately  bound  tc^ther,  and  the  danses  whi^ 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  idle  repetitions  of  thoiighl 
really  spring  from  the  elaborateness  of  its  stmetoreL 

3.  Unity  arui  Integrity.  —  It  follows  from  what 
has  been  said  that  the  book  forms  a  complete  and 
harmonious  whole.  But  the  distinct  treatment  of 
the  subject,  theoretically  and  historically,  m  two 
parts,  has  given  occasion  from  time  to  time  for 
maintaining  that  it  is  the  work  of  two  or  mora 
authors.  C.  F.  Houbigant  {Prolegg.  ad  Sap,  H 
Eccles.  1777)  supposed  that  the  first  nine  diaptcn 
were  the  work  of  Sok>mon,  and  that  the  translator 
of  the  Hebrew  origujal  (probab^)  added  the  lat« 
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Sehhorn  (EinI,  in  d,  Apoc.  1795), 
rightly  foding  that  aome  historical  illuBtrations  of 
the  action  of  wisdom  were  required  bj  the  close  of 
eh.  ix.,  fixed  the  end  of  the  original  book  at  ch.  xi 
1.  NachtigaU  {Dos  Buck  Wtuli,  1799)  devised  a 
fax  mure  artiiicial  theory,  and  imagineid  that  he 
could  trace  in  the  book  the  records  of  (so  to  speak) 
ail  aiitiphonic  "Praise  of  Wisdom,"  delivered  in 
three  sittings  of  the  sacred  schools  by  two  com- 
panies of  doctors.  Bretschneider  (1804-6),  fol- 
lowing out  the  simpler  hypothesis,  found  three 
diUerent  writings  in  the  book,  of  which  he  attrib- 
uted the  first  part  (i.  1-vi.  8)  to  a  Palestinian  Jew 
of  the  time  of  Aiitiochus  Kpiph.,  the  second  (vu 
IPx.)  to  a  philosophic  Alexandrine  Jew  of  the 
time  of  our  lx>rd,  and  the  third  (xii.-xix.)  to 
ft  oontempoiury,  but  uneducated  Jew,  who  wrote 
under  the  influence  of  the  rudest  national  pr^ju- 
dloea.  The  eleventh  chapter  was,  as  he  supposed, 
added  by  the  compiler  who  brought  the  three  chief 
parU  toother.  Ikrtholdt  (EinUitunf/,  1815)  fell 
l>ack  upon  a  modification  of  the  earliest  division. 
lie  included  oc.  i.~xii.  in  the  original  book, 
which  he  regarded  as  essentially  philosophical, 
while  the  later  addition  (xiii.-xtx.)  is,  in  hLs  judg- 
ment, pradomiiinntly  theological.  It  is  needlens  to 
enter  in  detail  into  the  arguments  by  which  these 
v;irious  opinions  were  maintiiined,  but  when  taken 
to>^her,  they  furnish  an  instructive  example  of  the 
course  of  subjective  criticism.  The  true  .efutation 
of  tlie  one  hypothesis  whieh  they  have  in  common 
—  the  divided  authorship  of  the  book  —  is  found  in 
the  sul>stantial  liannony  and  connection  of  its 
parta,  in  the  presence  of  the  same  general  tone  and 
manner  of  thought  throughout  it,  and  yet  more  in 
the  essential  uniformity  of  style  and  language  which 
it  presents,  though  lx>th  are  necessarily  modified  in 
)ome  degree  by  the  subject-matter  of  tlie  different  sec- 
.ioos.  (For  a  detailed  examination  of  the  arguments 
of  the  *^  Separatists,"  see  Grimm,  k'xey.  Unntlb, 
§  4 ;  and  Bauermeister,  Conm.  in  lid.  Snp.  3  ff. ) 

Some,  however,  admitting  the  unity  of  the  book, 
h:tve  questioned  its  integrity.  £ichhorn  imagined 
that  it  was  left  imperfect  by  its  author  (AiW.  p. 
148);  Grotius,  apparently,  that  it  was  mutiUted 
by  some  accident  of  time  (Videtur  hie  liber  esse 
K6\ovpos)\  s^"d  others  have  been  found,  in  later 
times,  to  support  each  opinion.  Yet  it  is  obvious 
that  the  scope  of  the  ai^umeut  is  fully  satisfied  by 
the  investigatiou  of  the  providential  history  of  the 
Jews  up  to  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Canaan, 
tud  the  last  verse  furnishes  a  complete  epilogue  to 
the  treatise,  which  Grimm  compares,  not  inaptly, 
with  the  last  words  of  3  Mace. 

The  idea  that  the  book  has  been  interpolated  by 
a  Christian  hand  (Grotius,  Griitz)  is  as  little  worthy 
of  ooiitideratiou  aa  the  idea  that  it  is  incomplete. 
llie  passages  which  have  been  brought  forward  in 
support  of  this  opinion  (ii.  12-2U,  24,  iii.  13,  14, 
AfT.  7;  comp.  HomiUes^  p.  174,  ed.  1850)  lose  all 
iLeir  force,  if  fairly  interpreted. 

4.  S<^  and  iMfitjuage.  —  The  literary  charac- 
«  of  the  book  is  most  remarkable  and  interesting. 
(A  the  richness  and  freedom  of  its  vocabulary  it 
SM>tt  closely  resenibles  the  fourth  book  of  Macca- 
bees, but  it  is  superior  to  that  fine  dechimation. 
both  in  power  and  variety  of  diction.  No  existing 
work  represents  perhaps  more  completely  the  s^yle 
of  composition  which  would  be  produced  by  *he 
sophistic  schools  of  rhetoric ;  and  in  the  artificial 
Mancing  of  words,  and  the  frequent  niceties  of 
Vimogement  and  rhythm,  it  is  impoasible  not  to  be 


reminded  of  the  exquisite  story  of  Prodicns  (Xeo 
.Wrmorttb.  ii.  1,  21),  and  of  the  subtle  refine  mentf 
of  Protagoras  in  the  dialogue  which  I  tears  his  naaotk 
It  follows  aa  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  efibct 
of  different  parts  of  tlie  book  is  very  unequal.  The 
florid  redundancy  and  restless  straining  after  efiEect. 
which  may  be  not  unsuited  to  vivid  intellectual 
pictures,  is  wholly  alien  from  the  philosophic  con- 
templation of  history.  Thus  the  forced  contraate 
and  fantastic  exaggerations  in  the  description  of  the 
lilgyptian  plagues  cannot  but  displease;  while  it  is 
equally  impossible  not  to  admire  the  lyrical  forcn 
of  tlie  language  of  the  sensualist  (ii.  1  ff.),  and  of 
the  picture  of  future  judgment  (v.  15  ff.).  Thi 
magnificent  description  of  Wisdom  (vii.  22-Tiii.  1) 
must  rank  among  the  noblest  passages  of  human 
eloquence,  and  it  would  be  perhaps  impossible  to 
point  out  any  piece  of  equal  length  in  the  renuuni 
of  classical  antiquity  more  pr^nant  with  noble 
thought,  or  more  rich  in  expressive  phraseology. 
It  may  be  pbioed  beside  the  Hymn  of  Cleanthes  or 
the  visions  of  Plato,  and  it  will  not  lose  its  power 
to  charm  and  move.  Examples  of  strange  or  new 
words  may  be  found  almost  on  every  page.  Such 
are  iyairoditriutr,  wpwT<(vXa<rTos,  ciScx^^'^'t  &7^ 
p«tfX^Af  ^fd^fiyt  CMri\i9wT0Sf  (teixfi{urfji.6sf  (evt- 
Tcfa;  others  belong  characteristically  to  later  Greek, 
as  tia0o6\ioy,  hirrayaKKcurOai^  adicCwrwrof ,  iSpdr 
(fiVf  ^foAAos,  awtpiffwcuTTOSf  etc.;  others,  again, 
to  the  language  of  philosophy,  &fioi(nra$ii%f  CuTr 
xSif  wpof><l>t<rrdyau,  etc. ;  and  others  to  the  LaX., 
X^p<r6oa,  dKoKavToofM,  etc.  No  class  of  writings 
and  no  mode  of  combination  appear  to  be  unfa- 
miliar to  the  writer.  Some  of  the  phrases  which 
He  adopts  are  singularly  happy,  as  Kardxp^os 
a/jLoprlas  (i>  4),  a\a^oyc^co'0ai  irarcpa  0ctfy  (ii. 
16),  ^Airlf  aBayeurlaf  x\rip^s  (iii.  4),  etc.;  and 
not  less  so  some  of  the  short  and  weighty  sen- 
tences in  which  he  gathers  up  the  truth  on  which 
he  is  dwelling:  vi.  19,  iupBapala  iyyvs  tJyat 
woici  dtov't  xi.  26,  ^ptiBp  8i  ifdyrwy  Srt  c^  4art 
B4<rirora  (p  i\6^vx^'  '^^^  numerous  arti- 
ficial resources  with  which  the  book  abounds  are 
a  less  pleasing  mark  of  labor  bestowed  upon  iti 
composition,  llius,  in  i.  1,  we  have  ayaiHiiraTt 
.  .  .  .  i^porfiaaTt.'  >  -  »  iw  iya66r7iTi  Kcd  4y 
kxKSrriTif   ....    (rrrfitrart  '%     v.    22,    worapoi 

•  •  •  •  inrorSfAMSi  ^ii.  11,   wtpU^vaw  cufia0»t 

•  •  •  •  «al  rexyrjo'dutyos  cuirpcirws  ;  xix.  21, 
TTiKThv  tirniKToy-  i'he  arrangement  of  the  wordi 
is  equally  artificial,  but  generally  more  effective, 
and  often  very  subtle  and  forcible;  vii.  29,  fern 
7&P  oSth  (ri  ffoipia)  tinrptxtOTdpa  riXlou  icol 
6ir*p  wcuray  iarpwy  04ffiy.  <pwrl  cvyKpiyofiiy^ 
cupio'KCTat  wpordpa.  rovro  fA^y  yhp  Ziahix*^*'^ 
yvl^  ffo<ptas  8«  ovk  iivrt<rx^fi  KOKia- 

The  language  of  the  Old  l.Atin  translation  is  also 
itself  full  of  interest.  It  presents,  in  great  pro- 
fusion, the  characteristic  provincialisms  which  else- 
where mark  the  earliest  African  version  of  tbe 
Scriptures.  [Comp.  Vulgate,  §  43.]  Such  am 
the  substantives  ex/ennim'tim,  refriyerium ;  pitBcttt- 
ritnt^  medietas^  nitnietngj  naiiiHtfia^  su^tervacuittti ; 
iubikUio ;  assislnx^  docti'ix^  electrix ;  immeinoratio 
{iLfiyrfffia)  \  incointus ;  the  adjectives  cuniemptibilii, 
ineffuyibility  odibilU ;  incoinquinaiiu^  inauxiliatuSf 
imUsai^iMttts^  imeruntus^  insitntdattu  (du^uw^ 
icpiTOs);  /umifffUmndui  {  the  verbs  an^tts/iare, 
iwinsuetarey  improptrare  ;  and  the  phrasee  tm/MO- 
gUnUi  immitUre,  partibuB  (^paiit/n),  iwiuinerabilit 
honutnt,  providentias  (pi.).  • 

6.  Onginal  Lanyuaye,  —  The  charactisriitieitif 
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Ibt  Itngtuge,  whieh  b«ve  been  Jott  noticed,  are  eo 
OMrked  that  no  doubt  oould  e\*er  have  been  raised 
IS  to  the  originalitj  of  the  Greek  text,  if  it  had  not 
been  Uiat  the  book  was  onoe  supposed  to  be  the 
woric  of  Sotomon.  It  was  assumed  (so  tu  rightly) 
that  if  the  traditional  title  were  correct,  the  booli 
must  have  been  written  in  Hebrew;  and  the  belief 
which  was  tlius  based  upon  a  false  opinion  as  to 
the  authonhip,  survived,  at  least  partially,  for 
•ome  time  after  that  opinion  was  abandoned.  Yet 
as  it  must  be  obvious,  even  on  a  superficial  exam- 
ination, that  the  st^Ie  and  language  of  the  book 
show  conclusively  that  it  oould  not  have  been  the 
work  of  Sobnton,  so  it  appears  with  equal  cer- 
tainty that  tlie  freedom  of  the  Greek  diction  was 
eheclced  by  no  Aramaic  text.  This  was  well  stated 
by  Jerome,  who  sa^  s,  **  Fertur  et  wat^dptrot  Jesu 
fllii  Sirach  lilier,  et  aliua  i^cv8cW7pa^or  qui  Sa- 
pieiitiaSaloinonis  inscribttur  •  •  .  .  Secundusapud 
llebrsos  nusquam  est,  quia  et  ipse  stylus  Grsecam 
eloqueotiam  redolet**  {Prcef.  in  Libr.  Salifin.); 
and  it  seems  superfluous  to  add  any  fUriher  argu- 
ment to  those  which  must  spring  from  the  reading 
of  any  one  chapter.  It  is,  however,  interesting  on 
other  grounds  to  observe  that  the  book  contains 
inequivucal  traces  of  the  use  of  the  LXX.  where 
it  differs  from  the  Hebrew :  ii.  12,  ^ycSpc^wficy 
rhp  9  i  Ha  toy  8ri  9  6  o'XPV^f'os  ^  fiiP 
ivri  (Is.  iii.  10);  xv.  10,  awoihs  ii  Kopiia 
wbrmv  (Ia>  xliv.  20);  and  this  not  in  direct  quota- 
tions, where  it  is  conceivable  that  a  Greek  trans- 
btor  might  have  felt  Justified  in  adopting  the  ren- 
dering of  (he  version  with  which  he  was  fiimiliar, 
but  where  the  wurds  of  the  LXX.  are  inwrought 
into  the  text  itself.  But  while  the  original  lan- 
gmige  of  the  book  may  ht  regarded  as  certainly 
determined  by  hiternal  evidence,  great  doubt  hangs 
over  the  date  and  place  of  its  composition;  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  some  of  the  doctrinal 
peculiarities  which  it  presents  before  any  attempt 
is  made  to  determine  these  points  with  approximate 
accuracy. 

6.  ihctvinal  Character.  — The  theological  taach- 
big  of  the  book  offers,  in  many  respects,  the  nearest 
Approach  to  the  language  and  doctrines  of  Greek 
jhilosophy  which  is  found  in  any  Jewish  writing 
ip  to  the  time  of  Pbilo.  lliere  is  much  in  the 
views  which  it  gives  of  the  world,  of  man,  and  of 
the  Divine  Nature,  which  springs  rather  from  the 
combination  or  conflict  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
UiouKht  than  from  the  independent  development  of 
Hebrew  thought  alone.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the 
almighty  power  of  God,  the  writer  describes  Him  as 
u  having  created  the  universe  out  of  matter  with- 
Mt  form '*  {tcriffoffa  rhy  Kiv/jLoy  i ^  ii  fi6 pibov 
KAiys,  xi-  17),  adopting  the  very  phrase  ot  the 
Vklonists,  which  is  found  also  in  Philo  {Dt  VicL 
Offer.  §  13),  to  describe  the  preexiKtlng  matter  out 
yf  which  the  world  was  made,  and  (like  Phik),  De 
Mund,  Op.  §  5)  evidently  implying  that  this  inde- 


a  The  famous  poMiige,  11.  12-20,  has  been  very  fn- 
qnently  re^^irded,  both  In  early  and  modem  times,  as 
a  prophecy  of  the  Paralon  of  Christ,  "  the  child  of 
(lod.**  It  Is  quoted  in  thin  aenae  by  TertulUan  {adv. 
JlofT  l!l.  22V  ryprian  (Testim.  ii.  14),  Uippolytos 
(Otfii  oar.  Jnd.  9),  Orlgen  {Horn.  vl.  in  Ex.  1.),  and 
OMoy  latar  Fitthers,  and  Romish  interpreters  have 
fsaeraJy  followed  their  oploi<m.  It  seems  obvious, 
iMwrver,  that  the  passa^  oontains  no  lodlviduai  rsf- 
vmee ;  and  the  coincldenoes  which  exist  between  the 
laagusffv  and  detailii  in  the  Oospeh  an  doe  pari^  lo 


terminate  matter  was  Itadf  mieraated.  Whatew 
attempts  may  be  made  to  bring  this  atatement  tntc 
harmony  with  th«  doctrine  of  an  abeolate  prima] 
creation,  It  Is  evident  that  it  derives  ita  fbnn  firom 
Greece.  Scareely  leas  distinctly  heathen  is  the  con- 
ception which  ia  pieaented  of  the  body  as  a  mere 
weight  and  dog  to  the  lool  (is.  16;  contrast  S  Cor. 
V.  1-4);  and  we  must  refer  to  some  extra- Judaic 
source  for  the  remarkable  doctrine  of  the  preexist- 
enoe  of  souls,  which  finds  unmistakable  expression 
in  riii.  20.  The  fbrm,  indeed,  in  which  this  doc- 
trine is  enunciated  difos  alike  fh>m  that  given  bj 
Plato  and  by  Philo,  but  ii  is  no  kaa  foreign  to  tbe 
pure  Hebrew  mode  of  thought  It  is  more  ic  se- 
cordanoe  with  the  language  of  the  O.  T.  that  the 
writer  represenU  the  Spirit  of  God  ss  filling  (t  7) 
and  inspiring  all  things  (xii.  1),  but  even  here  the 
idea  of  **  a  soul  of  the  world  **  aeems  to  inflaence 
his  thoughts;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  tbe 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Providence  (wpJyoio,  ut-  3, 
xvii.  2;  oomp.  Grimm,  ad  loc),  and  dT  tiie  four 
cardinal  virtues  (viii.  7,  a^f^poe^tmif  ^p6witats^  Sr 
KOiooirtif  hjyZp9ia\  which,  in  form  at  least,  show 
(he  eflfect  of  Stoic  teaching.  Hieie  is,  on  tbe  other 
band,  no  trace  of  the  characteristic  Christian  doc- 
trine of  a  resurrectk>n  of  the  body;  and  tbe  future 
triumph  of  the  good  b  entirely  unconnected  with 
any  revekUon  of  a  personal  Messiah  «  (iii.  7, 8,  v. 
16 ;  comp.  Grimm  on  1.  12,  iii.  7,  lor  a  good  view 
of  the  eachatok)gy  of  tbe  book).  The  identificatioa 
of  the  tempter  (On.  iiL),  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  devil,  as  the  bringer  **  of  death  into  the 
worki  "  (ii.  23, 24),  ii  tbe  most  remarkable  devckp- 
ment  of  Biblical  doctrine  which  the  book  contains; 
and  this  pregnant  passage,  when  combined  with  tbe 
earlier  declaration  as  to  the  sction  of  inan*a  free 
will  in  the  takmg  of  evU  to  hhnself  a*  12-16),  ia  a 
noble  example  of  the  living  power  of  the  Divine 
teachmg  of  the  0.  T.  in  the  fiwe  of  other  inflnfucre. 
It  is  also  in  this  point  that  tbe  Peeodo-Solomoo 
difilhn  most  widely  from  Phib,  who  recognises  no 
such  evil  power  in  the  world,  though  the  doctrine 
must  hare  been  well  known  at  Alexandria  (comp. 
Gfriirer,  PhUo^  etc.  ii.  288).^  The  subsequent  de- 
liverance of  Adam  from  his  tnn^gressian  (^(cfAovs 
OMrhy  4k  vapawr^/ietrot  18Iov)  is  attributed  to 
Wisdom ;  and  it  appean  that  we  must  understand 
by  this,  not  the  scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  but 
that  wisdom,  given  by  God  to  men,  which  is  bn- 
mortslity  (viii.  17).  Generally,  too,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that,  as  in  tbe  cognate  books,  Proverba  and 
Ecclesiastea,  there  are  few  tracea  of  tbe  reoc^gnition 
of  the  sinftilneis  even  of  the  wise  man  in  bis 
wisdom,  which  forms,  in  the  Pisalms  and  tbs 
Prophets,  the  basis  of  tbe  Christian  doctrine  of  tbe 
atonement  (yet  oomp.  xv.  2).  With  regard  to  tbe 
mterpreUtion  of  the  O.  T.,  it  is  worthy  of  noties 
that  a  typical  significsnoe  is  assumed  to  onderiis 
the  historic  detidls  (xvi.  1,  xviii.  4,  5,  etc);  snd 
in  one  most  remarkable  passage  (xviii.  24)  the  h^ 


the  0.  T.  passaces  on  which  it  is  based,  and  paxtlj  ts 
the  coDonrrenco  of  each  typical  fbrm  of  rqneaeh  and 
suffcring  In  the  Lmd^s  Passion. 

6  There  Is  also  oonstdeimble  diSnenoe  batwseo  tbs 
sketch  of  tbe  rise  or  klolatxy  hi  Philo,  Dt  Uamank. 
S  1-8,  are  that  given  in  injrf.xiii.,xiv.  Other  dtthr- 
enoes  are  pointed  ont  by  Behhon,  Smi.  172  £  1 
trace  of  tbe  cabbattstte  ose  ot  nwnbeis  is  polnlsd  OM 
by  Bwald  in  tbs  tw&ntf-aiu  attribotM  of  WMssa  (vl 
22,28). 
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priaiilj  dna  is  expreul j  deMiibed  at  pnwentiog  an 
Image  of  iho  Divine  glory  in  creation  and  in  the 
patriarchal  covenant — an  explanation  which  is 
found,  in  the  main,  both  in  Phik>  {De  Viiti  Mo$. 
§  12)  and  Joeephus  {AnU  iii  7,  §  7),  as  weU  aa  in 
laler  writers  (oomp.  alio  xvi.  6,  §  7).  In  connec- 
tion with  the  0.  T.  Scriptures,  the  book,  as  a 
whole,  may  be  regarded  as  carrying  on  one  step 
further  the  great  problem  of  life  contained  in  E&- 
denastes  and  Job;  while  it  difiers  from  both  /or- 
maUy  by  the  admixture  of  Greek  elements,  and  dcio- 
trinaUy  by  tha  supreme  prominence  given  to  the 
idea  of  immortality  as  the  vindication  of  Divine 
Justice  (comp.  below,  §  9 ). 

7.  The  Doctrine  of  Wisdom  —  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  trace  here  in  detail  the  progresuve  de- 
vcbpment  of  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom,  as  a  Divine 
Power  standing  in  some  sense  between  the  Creator 
and  creation,  yet  without  some  idea  of  this  history 
no  eorreet  opinion  can  be  formed  on  the  position 
which  the  book  of  the  Pseodo-Solomon  occupies  in 
Jewish  literature.  The  foundation  of  the  doetrine 
is  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  where  (viii.) 
Wisdom  (Khokmah)  is  represented  as  present  with 
God  before  (viii.  22)  and  during  the  creation  of  the 
world.  So  fiur  it  appears  only  as  a  principle  regu- 
lating the  action  of  Uie  Creator,  though  even  in  this 
way  it  establishes  a  close  connection  between  the 
world,  as  the  outward  expression  of  Wisdom,  and 
God.  Moreover,  by  the  personification  of  Wisdom, 
and  the  reUtion  of  Wiwlom  to  men  (viii.  81),  a 
preparation  is  made  for  the  extension  of  the  doc- 
trine. This  appears,  after  a  long  interval,  in  Ec- 
efesiastieus.  In  the  great  description  of  Wisdom 
given  in  that  book  (xxiv.),  Wisdom  is  represented 
ss  a  creation  of  God  (xxiv.  0),  penetrating  the 
whole  univene  (4-6),  and  tailing  up  her  special 
abode  with  the  chosen  people  (S-12).  Her  personal 
existenoe  and  providential  function  are  thus  dis- 
tinctly brought  out.  In  the  Book  of  Wisdom  the 
conception  gains  yet  forther  completeness,  (n  this, 
Wisdom  is  identified  with  the  Spirit  of  God  (ixi 
17) — an  identification  half  implied  in  Ecclus.xxiT. 
3  —  which  brooded  over  the  elements  of  the  un- 
formed world  (ix.  9),  and  inspired  the  prophets 
(vii  7,  27).  She  is  the  power  which  unites  (1.  7) 
and  direcU  all  things  (viii.  1).  By  her,  in  especial, 
men  have  fellowship  with  God  (xii.  1);  and  her 
action  is  not  confined  to  any  period,  for  "  in  all 
si^es  entering  into  holy  souls,  she  maketh  them 
friends  of  Ciod  and  prophets  '*  (ril.  27).  So  also 
her  working,  in  the  proridential  history  of  God's 
people,  is  traced  at  length  (x.);  and  her  power  is 
declared  to  reach  beyond  the  worid  of  man  into 
that  of  spirito  (rii.  20). 

The  conception  of  Wisdom,  however  boldly  per> 
nnifled,  yet  Isavrs  a  wide  chasm  between  the  world 
sod  the  Creatot  Wisdom  answers  to  the  idea  of 
a  spirit  vivifying  and  uniting  all  things  in  all  time, 
as  distinguished  from  any  special  outward  revela- 
lioD  of  the  Divine  Person.  Thus  at  the  same  time 
that  the  doetrine  of  Wisdom  was  gradually  eon- 
ilructed,  the  correlative  doctrine  of  the  Dirine 
Word  was  also  reduced  to  a  definite  shape.  The 
Word  (ilfemra),  the  Dirine  expression,  as  il  was 
enderstood  in  Palestine,  fiimished  the  exact  com- 
plement to  Wisdom,  the  Divine  thought .  but  the 
%mbiguity  of  the  Greek  Logo»  (semio,  ratio)  intro- 
looed  considerable  confusion  Into  the  la*er  treat- 
SMnt  of  the  two  ideas,  broadly,  however,  it  may 
at  said  that  the  ITorcf  properly  represented  the 
jMdktife  element  In  the  action  of  God,  WMm 


the  mediative  element  of  his  onmipreseiiee.  Thusi 
according  to  the  later  distinction  of  Philo,  Wisdom 
corresponds  to  the  immanent  Word  (ASyos  MiJk- 
0rrof ),  while  the  Word,  strictly  speaking,  was  de- 
fined as  enunciafive  {A6yQt  wpo^pM6s)-  Both 
ideas  are  included  in  the  language  of  the  prophetl, 
and  both  found  a  natond  development  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt  The  one  prepared  men  for  the  reveh^ 
tion  of  the  Son  of  (Sod,  the  other  for  the  revdatnn 
of  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  book  of  the  Paendo-Scloroon,  which  gives 
the  most  complete  riew  of  Divine  Wisdom,  oontains 
otily  two  passages  in  which  the  Word  Is  invested 
with  the  attributes  of  personal  action  (xri.  12,  xviii. 
15 ;  ix.  1  is  of  different  character).  These,  however, 
are  sufiicient  to  indicate  that  the  two  pcwcrs  were 
distinguished  by  the  writer;  and  it  has  been  eoa»- 
monly  argoed  that  the  superior  prominence  given 
in  the  book  to  the  conception  of  Wisdom  is  an  in- 
dication of  a  date  anterior  to  Philo.  Nor  is  this 
conclusion  unreasonable,  if  it  is  probably  established 
on  independent  grounds  that  the  book  is  of  Alex- 
andrine origin.  But  it  is  no  less  important  to  ob- 
serve that  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  in  itself  is  no 
proof  of  this.  There  is  nothing  in  the  direct  teach- 
ing on  this  subject  which  might  not  have  arisen  in 
P^estine,  and  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  recur 
to  the  more  special  traito  of  Alexandrine  thonght 
in  the  book  which  have  been  noticed  before  (§  6) 
for  the  primary  eridence  of  its  Alexandrine  origin; 
and  starting  from  this  there  appears  to  be,  as  fiir  as 
can  be  judged  from  the  imperfect  materials  at  our 
command,  a  greater  affinity  in  the  ybrm  of  the  doe- 
trine on  wisdom  to  the  teaching  of  Alexandria  than 
to  that  of  Palestine  (comp.  Ewald,  Gttch,  iv.  548 
fir.;  Welte,  t'inL  Idl  AT.,  has  some  good  criticisms 
on  many  supposed  traces  of  Alexandrine  doctrine  in 
the  book,  but  errs  in  denying  all). 

The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  passes  by  a 
transition,  often  imperceptible,  to  that  of  human 
wisdom,  which  is  derived  frY)m  it  This  embraoei 
not  only  the  whole  range  of  moral  and  spiritual 
virtues,  but  also  the  various  branches  of  physical 
knowledge.  [Comp.  Phii/mopht.]  In  this  aspeet 
the  enumeration  of  the  great  forms  of  natural 
science  in  vii.  17-20  (riii.  8),  ofllbrs  a  most  In- 
structive suliject  of  oomparison  with  the  correspond- 
ing passages  in  1  K.  iv.  32-84.  In  addition  to  the 
sulijecto  on  which  Sok>mon  wrote  (Songs,  Proverbs: 
PUnte,  Beasts,  Fowls,  Creeping  Things,  Fishes), 
Cosmology,  Meteorology,  Astronomy,  Psychology, 
and  even  the  elemente  of  the  philosophy  of  histoty 
(viiL  8),  are  included  among  the  gifts  of  Wisdom. 
So  far  then  the  thoughtful  Jew  had  already  at  the 
Christian  era  penetnled  into  the  domain  of  specu- 
lation and  inquiry,  into  each  province,  it  would 
seem,  which  was  then  recognised,  without  abandon- 
ing the  simple  foith  of  his  nation.  The  hei  itself 
is  most  significant;  and  the  whole  book  may  be 
quoted  as  ftroishing  an  important  corrective  to  the 
Uter  Roman  descriptions  of  the  Jews,  which  wen 
drawn  from  the  people  when  they  had  been  ahnosl 
uncirilised  by  the  excitement  of  the  kst  desperate 
struggle  for  national  existence.  (For  detailed  refeiw 
ences  to  the  chief  authorities  on  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  doetrine  of  Wisdom,  see  Philosophy; 
adding  Bnich,  Die  WeitheUMire  der  SeMkr, 
1851.) 

8.  Place  and  Date  of  Writing. — Without  ekfan- 
ing  for  the  Internal  indications  of  the  origin  of  the 
bwk  a  decisive  foroe,  it  ssems  most  leasouabls  lo 
believe  on  these  grrands  thai  it  was  eonfrecd  li 
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A.lraandria  some  Hme  before  the  Uim  of  Phife  (cir. 
t20-S0  D.  c.)-  This  opinion  in  the  main,  though 
the  coiijectuml  diite  varies  from  160-&0  B.  c.  or 
iveii  beyond  these  limits,  is  held  by  Hejdenreich, 
Gfri>rer,  Bauenneister,  Ewald,  Brach,  and  Grimm ; 
and  other  features  in  the  boolc  go  far  to  confirm  it. 
Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  extent  of 
the  Hellenistic  element  at  Jerusalem  in  the  hist 
century  B.  c,  it  may  be  safely  afiinned  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  for  the  existence  there 
of  so  wide  an  acquaintaiioe  with  Greek  modes  of 
thought,  and  so  complete  a  oomniaiid  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Greek  language,  as  is  shown  in  the 
book  of  Wisdom.  Alexandria  was  the  only  pbice 
wheie  Judaism  and  Philosophy,  both  of  the  east 
and  west,  came  into  natural  and  close  connecti<xi. 
It  ap|)ears  further  that  the  mode  in  which  Mpyptlan 
idoUtry  is  siwken  of,  must  be  due  in  some  degree 
to  the  influence  of  present  and  living  antagonism, 
and  not  to  the  contemplation  of  i)aat  history,  'lliis 
ii  particularly  evident  in  tlie  great  force  lud  upon 
the  details  of  the  llgyptian  animal  worship  (xv.  18, 
etc  ) ;  and  the  description  of  the  condition  of  the 
Jewish  settlers  in  i'lg>pt  (xix.  14-16)  applies  better 
to  colonists  ftzed  at  Alexandria  on  the  conditions 
of  equality  by  the  first  Ptolemies,  than  to  the  im- 
mediate descendants  of  Jacob.  It  may,  indeed,  he 
said  justly,  that  the  local  coloring  of  the  ktter  part 
of  the  book  is  conclusive  as  to  the  place  of  its  com- 
position. But  all  the  guesses  which  have  been 
made  as  to  its  authorship  are  absolutely  valueless. 
The  earliest  was  that  mentioned  by  Jerome,  which 
assigned  it  to  Phifo  {Prof,  in  Lib,  Stil.  **  NonnuUi 
icriptonim  xTterum  hunc  esse  Judiei  Phibnis  affirm* 
ant  'M-  There  can  be  no  douht  that  the  later  and 
fiimous  Philo  wss  intended  by  this  designation, 
though  Jen>me  in  his  account  of  him  makes  no  ref> 
erence  to  the  belief  {Oe  vir.  iUuttr.  xi.).  Many 
later  writers,  including  Luther  and  Gerhard, 
adopted  this  view;  but  the  %-ariations  in  teaching, 
which  have  been  already  noticed,  effectually  pro\'e 
that  it  is  unfounded.  Otiiers,  therefore,  have  nn- 
agined  that  the  name  was  correct,  but  Uiat  the 
elder  Philo  was  intended  by  it  ((v.  Wemsdortf,  and 
in  a  modified  form  Huet  and  I3ellarmin).  But  of 
thb  elder  Jewish  Philo  it  is  simply  known  that  he 
wrote  a  poem  on  Jerusalem.^  Lutterbeck  suggested 
Aristobulus.  [Aristobulus.]  Kichhom,  Zeller, 
Jost,  and  se^'eral  others  supposed  that  the  author 
was  one  of  the  Therapcutie,  but  here  the  positive 
evidence  against  the  oor\jecture  is  stronger,  for  the 
book  contains  no  trace  of  the  ascetic  discipline 
which  was  of  the  essence  of  the  Therapeutic  teach- 
ing. The  opinion  of  some  biter  critics  that  the 
oook  is  of  Christian  origin  (Kirschbaum,  C.  H. 
Weia%),  or  even  definitely  the  work  of  Apollos 
(Noack),  is  still  more  perverse;  for  not  only  does  it 
not  contain  the  slightest  trace  of  the  three  cardinal 
truths  of  Christianity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atone- 
ment, the  Resurrection  of  tlie  body,  but  it  even 
leaves  no  room  for  them  by  the  general  tenor  of  its 
teaching.^ 


a  The  co^lreturs  of  J.  laber,  that  the  book  was 
written  by  Zembbabel,  who  rightly  assumed  the  char- 
%e'sr  of  a  second  Solomon,  Is  only  worth  mentioning 
M  a  specimen  of  misplaced  Ingsnaity  (comp.  Welte, 
Bml.  p.  IDl  ff.).  ^ognstine  himself  corrected  the  mis> 
uk«  by  nhkb  h«  attributed  it  to  Jesus  the  sou  of 
llnch. 

b  I^.  Trsgelles  oas  given  a  new  tnm  to  this  opinion 
tf  suppoaiog  that  th«  hook  may  hsve  been  written  by 


0.  /7/Vory ..  The  history  of  the  book  ii  m. 
tremely  obscure.  There  is  no  trsce  of  the  ok  of  it 
before  the  Christian  era,  but  this  could  not  be 
otherwise  if  the  view  which  has  lieen  gi^'en  of  its 
date  be  correct.  It  is  perhaps  more  suiprisiDg  thai 
Philo  does  not  (as  it  seems)  show  any  knoiHedce 
of  it,  and  it  is  not  nnlikely  that  if  his  writings  axe 
carefully  examined  with  this  object,  some  aUneions 
to  it  may  be  found  which  ha\-e  hitherto  escaped  ob- 
servation. On  the  other  hand,  it  can  scarcdy  be 
doubted  that  St  Paul,  if  not  other  of  the  Aportdic 
writers,  was  familiar  with  its  language,  though  be 
makes  no  definite  quotation  from  it  (the  snpposed 
reference  in  Luke  xi.  49  to  Wisd.  ii.  1^14,  is 
wholly  unfounded).  Hius  we  have  striking  parai 
iels  in  Rom.  ix.  21  to  Wisd.  xv.  7;  in  Rom.  ix.  ^ 
to  Wisd.  xii.  20;  in  Eph.  vi.  13-17  to  Wisd.  ▼ 
1 7-1 9  (the  Iieaveoly  annor ),  etc  Tlie  ooinddenees 
in  thought  w  binguage  which  oocnr  in  other  books 
of  the  N.  T.,  if  Uiey  stood  alone,  wouM  be  insoffi- 
cient  to  establish  a  direct  connection  between  them 
and  the  Ikmk  of  Wisdom ;  and  even  in  the  case  d 
St.  Paul,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  bis  ac- 
quaintance with  the  book  may  not  hai-e  been  gained 
rather  orally  than  by  direct  study.  'Vhe  same  re- 
mark applies  to  a  coincidence  of  language  in  the 
epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians  pointed  out 
by  Grimm  {Ad  Cor.  i.  37;  Wisd.  xi.  22,  xii.  12); 
80  that  the  first  clear  references  to  the  liook  oecor 
not  eariier  than  the  close  (^  the  second  century. 
According  to  Kusebius  {H,  E.  v.  26),  Irenseoa 
made  use  of  it  (and  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hetirews)  in 
a  lost  work,  and  in  a  passage  of  his  great  work 
{adv.  Hear,  iv.  38,  3),  Irenens  silently  adopts  a 
characteristic  clause  from  it  (Wisd.  vi.  19,  h/^9a^ 
eia  l\  iyyhs  thai  woic?  Btov).  From  the  time  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria  the  liook  is  constantly  quoted 
as  an  inspired  work  of  Solomon,  or  as  »  Scriptore,** 
even  by  those  Fathers  who  denied  its  assumed  ao- 
thorship,  and  it  gauied  a  pkce  in  the  Canon  (to- 
gether .with  the  other  Apocryphal  books)  at  the 
Council  of  Carthage,  cir.  397  A.  D.  (for  detailed 
references  see  Cakok,  vol.  i.  pp.  364,  366).  From 
tliis  time  its  history  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
other  Apocryphal  books  up  to  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  In  the  controversies  which  arose 
then  its  intrinsic  excellence  commanded  the  admi- 
ration  of  those  who  refined  it  a  place  among  the 
canonical  books  (so  Luther  ap.  Grimm,  §  2).  Plel> 
lican  directly  affirmed  its  inspiratimi  (Grimm,  Lc); 
and  it  is  quoted  as  Scripture  in  both  the  bcoks  o( 
Homilies  (pp.  98-89  ;  174,  ed.  1850).  In  later 
times  the  various  estimates  which  have  been  formed 
of  the  book  have  l>een  influenced  by  controversial 
pr^udices.  In  England,  like  the  rest  of  the  Apoe- 
r}'^a,  it  has  been  most  strangely  neglected,  thongh 
it  furnishes  several  lessons  for  Church  Fesdnlk 
It  seems,  indeed,  impossible  to  study  the  book  di»> 
passionately,  and  not  feel  that  it  forms  one  of  the 
last  links  in  the  chain  of  providential  OMinectkn 
between  the  Old  and  New  Covenants.  How  far  it 
faUs  short  of  Christian  truth,  or  rather  how  oop>- 


a  Christian  (otherwise  nnknown)  named  PhUo  Ife 
support  of  this  he  suggests  an  Ingenloas  ooqfeetural 
emendation  of  a  corrupt  passage  of  the  Mvafeoiu 
Canon.  Where  the  Latin  text  reads  et  SBq^'tntim  ol 
amici»  Saiomonis  in  htmortm  ipmus  aeripta,  he  imaglDsl 
tha  original  Qreek  may  have  road,  ml  4  2q^  SaXa 
MMrrev  virb  •lAMnx  (for  ^wh  ^ikmp\  ....  Or  afsfai 
tliat  Jarome  so  mlsrsad  the  passage  (Jbmmml  t/PhiUI 
1866,  p  87  ff.). 
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fkleiy  tUent  it  U  on  the  essential  doctflnei  of 

Cfariatiftiiity,  has  been  already  seen ;  and  yet  Chria- 
fciauity  oflera  the  only  complete  solution  to  the 
problems  which  it  niises  in  its  teaching  on  the  im- 
Qicrtality  of  roan,  on  future  judj^nient,  on  the  cath- 
olicity of  the  divine  Church,  and  the  speciality  of 
Retdation.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  dsewhere 
sny  pre-Christian  new  of  rrii<;ion  equally  wide, 
■nstaiiied,  and  definite,  llie  writer  seeuis  to  hare 
looked  to  the  east  and  west,  to  the  philosophy  of 
PeniA  and  Greece,  and  to  have  gathered  from  both 
what  they  contained  of  Divine  truth,  and  yet  to 
have  dung  with  no  less  seal  than  his  fathers  to  that 
eentral  raivehition  which  God  made  first  to  Moses, 
and  then  carried  on  by  the  0.  T.  prophets.  Thus 
in  some  sense  the  book  becomes  a  landmark  by 
which  we  may  partially  fix  the  natural  limits  of  the 
devebpment  of  Jewish  doctrine  when  brought  into 
eootact  with  heatiien  doctrine,  and  measure  the 
aspirations  which  were  thns  raised  before  their 
great  fulfillment.  The  teaching  of  the  book  upon 
immortality  has  left  ineflaceahle  traces  upon  the 
language  of  Christendom.  The  noble  phrase  which 
nguika  of  a  **  hope  full  of  immortality  "  ( Wisd.  iii. 
4),  can  never  be  lost;  and  in  mediieval  art  few 
symbols  are  more  striking  than  that  which  repre- 
sents in  outward  form  that  **  the  souls  of  the  right- 
eous are  in  the  hand  of  God  **  (Wisd.  ui.  I). 
Other  passages  less  familiar  are  scarcely  less  beat, 
tiful  when  seen  in  the  light  of  Christianity,  as  xv. 
3,  *' To  know  Thee  (O  God)  is  perfect  righteous- 
nesa;  yea,  to  know  I1iy  power  is  the  root  of  im- 
mortality "  (comp.  viii.  13,  17;  St  John  xvii.  3), 
or  xi.  S6,  **Thou  sparest  all:  for  they  are  thine, 
0  Lord,  thou  lover  of  souls  *'  (comp.  xii.  16);  and 
many  detached  expressions  anticipate  the  language 
tf  the  Apostles  (iii.  9,  x<ipis  koI  lAfof ;  iii.  14, 
r^f  wiarfws  x^'*  ^frAcicr^ ;  xi.  23,  irapopSu  kuafr 
rfifActra  ia^pdnrw  tU  fitrivo%aM\  xvi.  7,  8ta  (r\ 
thv  wdifTW  a»Tripa)' 

10.  Comnentanes.  —  The  earliest  commentary 
which  remains  is  that  of  Rabainis  Maunis  (t  856), 
who  undertook  the  work,  a4  he  says  in  his  preface, 
because  he  was  not  acquainted  with  any  complete 
exposition  of  the  (took.  It  is  uncertain  from  his 
language  whether  the  homilies  of  Augustine  and 
Ambrose  existed  in  his  time:  at  least  they  have 
now  been  long  lost.  Of  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
mentaries the  most  important  are  those  of  Lorinus 
(t  1034>,  Com.  a  Lapide  (t  1637),  Maldonatu9 
(t  1583),  Calmet  (t  1767),  J.  A.  Schmid  (1858). 
Of  other  commentaries,  the  chief  are  those  by  Gro- 
liai  (t  1645),  Heydenrelch,  Hauemieister  (1828), 
■nd  Grimm  (18-)7).  The  last-mentioned  scholar 
has  also  published  a  new  and  admirable  commentary 
fai  the  Kurzf/ff.  Exeg.  ftandb.  tu  d.  Apok.  1860, 
which  oontains  ample  references  to  earlier  writers, 
■nd  only  errs  by  excess  of  fullness.  The  Kngltsh 
eommcntuy  of  R.  Aniald  (t  1756)  is  extremely  dif- 
fuse, but  includes  much  illustrative  matter,  and 
ihowa  a  regard  for  the  variations  of  MSS.  and 
wsioDS  which  was  most  unusoal  at  the  time.  A 
food  KngUsh  edition,  however,  is  still  to  be  de- 
sired. B.  P.  W. 

•  WISE  MEN,  Matt  ii.  1.  [Magi;  »tar 
wr  THB  Wise  Hkn.J 

•  WIST  =  "knew"  (Ex.  xvL  15;  Mark  ii. 
t).  It  ii  from  the  A.-S.  witon,  in  (j»enn.  uTtsteft. 
lei  Vf  IT,  Wot.  H. 

•  WIT,  tem  the  4.-S.  wiUm^*^i»  know  ' 
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(Geo.  zilv.  91 ;  Ex.  ii.  4).     Hence,  *•  to  (2o  to  nil " 
(9  Cor.  viii.  1)  is  **  to  cause  to  know.**  H. 

WITCH,  WITCHCRAFTS.    [Magic.] 

•  WITHERED  HAND.  [Mkdicikk,  vol 
iii.  p.  1866.] 

WITNESS.^  Among  people  with  whom  writ- 
ing is  not  common,  the  evidence  of  a  transaction  is 
given  by  some  tangible  memorial  or  significant  cere- 
mony. Abraham  gave  seven  ewe-Iambs  to  Abime- 
lech  as  an  evidence  of  his  property  in  the  well  of 
Beer-sheba.  Jacob  raised  a  heap  of  stones,  **the 
heap  of  witness,*'  as  a  boundary-mark  Ijetween  him* 
self  and  Laban  (Gen.  xxi.  30,  xxxi.  47,  52).  The 
trilies  of  Reuben  and  Gafl  raised  an  **  altar,**  de- 
signed expressly  not  for  sacrifice,  but  as  a  witness 
to  the  covenant  between  themselves  and  the  rest  of 
the  nation ;  Joshua  set  up  a  stone  as  an  evidence 
of  the  allegiance  promised  by  Israel  to  God;  **  for,** 
he  said,  *•  it  hath  heard  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  ** 
(Josh.  xxii.  10,  26,  34,  xxiv.  26,  27).  So  also  a 
pill:ir  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  *'  a  witness  to  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  in  the  hmd  of  Egypt  **  (Is.  xix.  19, 
20).  llius  also  the  sacred  ark  and  its  contents  are 
called  "  the  Testimony  ♦*  (Ex.  xvi.  33,  34,  xxv.  16, 
xxxviii.  21;  Num.  i.  50,  53,  ix.  15,  x.  11,  xviL  7, 
8,  xviii.  2;  Heb.  ix.  4). 

Thus  also  symbolical  usages,  in  ratification  of 
contracts  or  completed  arrangements,  as  the  cere- 
.'nony  of  shoe-loosing  (Deut  xxv.  9,  10;  Ruth  It. 
7,  8),  the  onleal  prescrit)ed  in  the  case  of  a  sus- 
pected wife,  with  which  may  be  compared  the 
ordeal  of  the  Styx  (Num.  v.  17-31 ;  Cl»si,  Mm. 
vi.  386).  The  Bedouin  Arabs  practice  a  fiery 
ordeal  in  certain  cases  by  way  of  compurgation 
(Burckhardt,  ATofei,  i.  121  ;  Layard,  Nin.  and 
Btb.  p.  305).  The  ceremony  ako  appointed  at 
the  oblation  of  flrst-fhiits  may  be  mentioned  as 
partaking  of  the  same  character  (Dent  xxvi.  4). 
[Kihst-Fkuits.] 

But  written  eridence  was  by  no  means  unknown 
to  the  Jews.  Divorce  was  to  be  proved  by  a  writ- 
ten document  (Deut  xxiv.  1,  3),  whereas  among 
Bedouins  and  Mussulmans  in  general  a  spoken  sen- 
tence is  sufficient  (Burckhardt,  Nutes^  i.  110;  Sale, 
A'wan,  c.  33,  p.  348;  Lane,  Afwi  Ey.  i.  136,236). 
In  civil  contracts,  at  least  in  later  times,  docu- 
mentary evidetice  was  required  and  carefully  pre- 
served (Is.  viii.  16;  Jer.  xxxii.  10-16). 

On  the  whole  the  I^w  was  very  careful  to  pro- 
vide and  enforce  evidence  for  all  its  infractions  and 
all  transactions  bearing  on  them :  e.  g.  the  memo- 
rial stones  of  Jordan  and  of  Ebal  (Deut.  xxvii.  2  - 
4;  Josh.  iv.  9,  viii.  30);  the  fringes  on  garments 
(Nam.  XV.  39,  40);  the  boundary-stones  of  prop- 
erty (Deut  xix.  14,  xxrii.  17;  Prov.  xxii.  28);  the 
*'  broad  pUtes  '*  made  from  the  censera  of  the  Ro- 
rahites  (Num.  xvi.  38);  above  all,  the  Ark  of  Tee- 
timony  itself:  all  these  are  instances  of  the  cars 
taken  by  the  Legisbtor  to  perpetuate  evidence  of 
the  facts  on  which  the  legislation  was  founded,  and 
by  which  it  was  supported  (Deut  ri.  90-25). 
Appeal  to  the  same  principle  is  also  repeatedly 
made  in  the  case  of  prophecies  as  a  test  of  their 
authenticity  (Deut  xviii.  22;  Jer.  xzriil.  9, 16, 17 1 
John  iii.  11,  T.  36,  x.  38,  xiv.  11;  Luke  xxiv.  48: 
AcU  i.  a,  U.  82,  iii.  15.  <le.). 

Among  special  prorisions  of  the  Law  with  re» 
ipect  to  evidence  are  the  following:  '- 

o  1^,   nip  f. :  fMfi^rvt:   tntiMi  vssd  bclk   4 
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1.  Two  witneMct  at  kut  are  required  to  estab- 
Blh  aoy  chanj^e  (Num.  nxr.  30;  Deal.  zriL  6, 
lix.  U;  1  K.  xxi  13:  John  riii.  17;  S  Cor.  xiii. 
1;  Heb.  x.  28);  and  a  like  principle  ia  laid  down 
bj  St  Paul  aa  a  rule  of  procedure  in  oettain  caacs 
b  the  Cbristuui  Church  (1  11m.  t.  19). 

S.  In  the  caae  of  tlie  euspected  wife,  eridence 
beaidea  the  hu8Viand*a  waa  devired,  though  not  de- 
manded (Num.  T.  13). 

3.  The  witneaa  who  withheld  the  tnitb  waa  oen- 
iored  (I>eT.  V.  1). 

4.  Falae  witnesa  waa  puii{<ibed  with  the  ponish- 
ncnt  due  to  the  offense  which  it  aought  to  eatab- 
liah.     [Oathr.] 

5.  Slanderoua  reporta  and  officioua  witness  are 
diaeoura^'ed  {Kx.  xx.  16,  xxiii.  1;  Ler.  xix.  16, 18; 
DmiL  xix.  16-21:  Prov.  xxiv.  28). 

6.  Ihe  witnesses  were  the  first  executioners 
(Deut  xiii.  9,  xvit.  7:  Acts  rii.  68). 

7.  In  caae  of  an  animal  left  in  chai^  and  torn 
by  wild  beaata,  the  keefjer  waa  to  bring  the  carciise 
in  proof  of  tlie  fact  and  diaproof  of  his  own  crimi- 
nalitj  (Kz.  zxii.  13). 

8.  According  to  Josephoa,  women  and  slaves 
were  not  admitted  to  bear  testimony  {Ant.  \r.  8, 
I  15).  To  these  exceptions  the  Mishnaadds  idiots, 
deaf,  blind,  and  dumb  penona,  persons  of  infamous 
character,  and  some  others,  ten  in  all  (Selden,  dr 
iSyn*c/r.  il.  13,  11;  Otho,  J^x.  Rnbb.  p.  653). 
The  high-priest  waa  not  bound  to  gi\e  evidence  in 
any  caae  except  one  affecting  the  king  {ibid,).  Va- 
rioua  refineoienta  on  the  quality  of  evidence  and 
the  manner  of  taking  it  are  gix'en  in  the  Blishna 
{SntJicdr.  iv.  6,  v.  2,  3;  MacaKh^  i.  1,  9;  Shtb. 
ill.  10,  iv.  1,  T.  1).  In  criminal  cases  evidence 
was  required  to  lie  oral;  in  pecuniary,  written  evi- 
dence waa  allowed  (Otho,  Lfx.  Rjftb.  p.  653). 

In  the  N.  1\  the  original  n<ition  of  a  witness  is 
exhibited  in  the  special  form  of  one  who  attests  his 
belief  in  the  Oosiwl  by  personal  suffering.  So  St. 
Stephen  is  styled  by  St.  I'aul  (Acts  xxil  20),  and 
the '*  faithful  Antipaa  "  (Rev.  ii.  13).  St.  John 
also  speaks  of  himself  and  of  others  aa  witnesses  in 
this  sense  (Rev.  i.  9,  vi.  9,  xi.  3,  xx.  4).  See  alau 
Heb.  zi.  and  xii.  1,  in  which  passage  a  number  of 
penons  are  mentioned,  belonging  tioth  to  0.  T.  and 
N.  T.  who  bore  witness  to  the  truth  by  perwnal 
end»<iuioe;  and  to  this  passage  may  be  added,  as 
bearnig  oa  the  same  view  of  the  term  *'  witness,'* 
Dan.  iii.  21,  vi.  16:  1  Mace.  i.  60,  63:  2  Mace, 
vi.  18, 19.  Hence  it  is  that  the  use  of  the  eccle- 
siastical term  **  Martyr  *'  haa  arisen,  of  which  co- 
pioas  illustration  may  be  seen  in  Suioer,  The*,  vol. 
^  p.  310,  Ac.     [Marttr,  Amer.  ed.] 

H.  W.  P. 

WIZARD.    [Maoic] 

•  WOE  WORTH  (Ex.  zxx.  2)  is  equivalent 
lo  **  waa  be,"  t.  e.  to  the  day  of  which  the  prophet 
peaka.      Worthy   horn   the  Anglo-Saxon,   means 
to  bu  *'  or  **  become,"  like  wti^en  in  (ierman. 

H. 

WOLF  (DMT,  tieb:  Kvkos:  hput).  There 
ean  be  little  doubt  that  the  wolf  of  Palestine  is  the 
•omroon  Cants  Ivpug^  and  that  this  is  the  animal 
•0  (baquently  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  though  it  is 
trae  that  we  lack  precise  information  with  regard  to 
Am  C'lnidcB  of  Palestine.  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg 
have  deacribed  a  few  species,  aa,  for  instance,  the 
Canis  Syriactu  and  the  C.  { Vulpes)  Ndoticut  (see 
Igmvi  in  art  Fo.\,  i.  840  f.);  and  Col  Hamilton 
So'lth   meotwna,  under  the  name  of  '/e*-6oim,  a 
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ifiefiei  of  blaek  vson,  aa  oecomni^  in 
Soathen  Syria;  bat  nothing  definite  aeena  to  be 
known  of  thia  aninuJ.  Wi^vea  w^re  doobdeM  te 
more  oommoo  In  Biblical  timet  than  they  are  now 
tlwagfa  Ihey  are  oecaaionally  teen  by  modem  tisT 
ellera  (see  Kitto*s  Pkytienl  Htttonf  of  Paltatme^ 
p. 384,  and  Roaaells  A'aL  ffitL of  Alefpa, H  184): 
*'  the  wolf  seldom  tentniea  ao  near  the  dty  ■•  the 
fox,  but  if  Bometimes  seen  at  a  distance  hj  the 
sportsmen  among  the  hilly  gronnda  hi  the  neigh- 
borfaood:  and  this  riUagea,  aa  wdl  aa  the  heHa, 
often  sufler  from  them.  It  la  called  deeb  in  Arable, 
and  is  common  all  over  SyriA.** 

The  following  are  the  Scriptoral  allaaiana  to  the 
wolf:  Its  fcfodty  la  mentioikBd  In  Goi.  xlix.  87; 
Es.  zxiL  27;  Uab.  L  8:  Matt  tIL  15:  Ita  noo- 
tomai  habita,  fai  Jer.  v.  6;  Zeph  liL  S;  Hah.  L  8: 
ita  attacking  aheep  and  lamba,  John  z.  12;  Matt. 
X.  16;  Luke  z.  S.  laaiah  (xL  6,  kr.  85)  fcretcfli 
the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Messiah  under  the 
phor  of  a  wolf  dwelling  with  a  lamb;  emd 
cutors  are  compared  wUh  wohea  (Matt.  z.  16;  Acta 
XX.  29). 

Wol>-ea,  like  many  other  animah,  are  nbjeei  to 
variation  in  ookir;  the  common  color  ia  graj  with 
a  tinting  of  fiswu  and  loi^  black  haire;  the  Tarietj 
moat  frequent  in  Southern  Europe  and  the  Pjieueai 
is  black ;  the  wolf  of  Asia  Minor  la  more  tawny 
than  those  of  the  oommon  oolor. 

'llie  people  of  Nubia  and  Egypt  apply  the  term 
dieh  to  the  CnnU  oaMm,  Fr.  Cur.  (see  Riippdl't 
Atlat  KU  der  Reite  im  Adrdlickem  Afriefi,  p.  46); 
thia,  however,  ia  a  Jackal,  and  aeema  to  be  the 
Lv/nu  SyrtVrcua,  whidi  Hemp,  and  Ehnnb.  nolieed 
in  Syria,  and  identical  with  the  •«  Egyptian  wolf** 
figured  by  Ham.  Smith  in  Kltto*t  CfcL 

W.  H. 

WOMEN.  The  poaltkn  of  women  in  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  oontraala  fisvombly  with 
that  which  in  the  preaent  day  ia  aasigned  to  then 
generally  in  eaateni  ooontriea.  Hie  aocial  eqoality 
of  the  two  sexea  ia  moat  folly  implied  In  the  histoiy 
of  the  original  creation  of  the  woman,  aa  wril  aa  in 
the  name  assigned  to  her  by  the  man,  which  dif- 
fered from  hia  own  only  in  ita  feminine  terminatiea 
(Gen.  ii.  18-23).  This  narrative  ia  hence  efleet- 
ivdy  appealed  to  aa'  supplying  an  ai^^nment  lor 
enforcing  the  duties  <^  the  hoaband  towaxda  the 
wile  (Eph.  V.  28-^1 ).  Many  usages  of  early  tamea 
interfered  with  the  preeervation  of  this  theoretleal 
equality:  we  may  instance  the  exiafsoe  of  polyg- 
amy, the  autoemtic  powcn  veated  in  the  head  of  the 
family  under  the  patriarchal  systom,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  captivea.  Neverthdcaa  a  high  tone  was 
maintuned  generally  on  thia  lulilect  bj  the  Moaaie 
Law,  and,  aa  far  aa  we  have  the  meaDS  of  Judging, 
by  the  foroe  of  public  opinion. 

The  most  salient  point  of  oontnst  In  the  magii 
of  ancient  aa  compared  with  modem  oriental  Kwietj 
was  the  huge  amount  of  liberty  a\|oyed  by 
instead  of  being  immured  in  a  harem,  or 
ing  in  public  with  the  face  covered,  the  wivei  and 
middens  of  ancient  tlmei  mingled  fireely  and  opaoly 
with  the  other  aez  in  the  duties  and  amcnitlai  ef 
ordinary  life.  Rebekaah  tnvelled  on  a  camel  with 
her  face  unveiled,  until  the  came  iato  the  preaeoea 
of  her  affianced  (Gen.  zxiv.  64,  85).  Jacob  aahitai 
Rachel  with  a  ki«  in  the  presence  of  the  ihephadff 
(Gen.  zxix.  11).  Eaeh  of  these  maidena  waa  en- 
gaged in  active  empioyroeot,  the  Ibnacr  in  fc**»»8«g 
water  from  the  weU,  Che  hitter  In  tending  Imt  floek 
Sarah  won  oo  refl  hi  Egjpt^  and  yal  cMi  8 1 
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M  gramid  for  inppotbg  her  to  be  nuuried  (Gen. 
dL  14-19).  An  outnge  on  »  nuiideD  in  the  open 
MA  was  fisited  with  the  •evenet  punishment 
(Deui.  zxii.  25-27),  proTing  that  it  wm  not  deemed 
impioper  for  her  to  go  about  unprotected.  Farther 
than  this/ women  pUyed  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
public  odebrations:  Miriam  headed  a  band  of 
women  who  commemorated  with  song  and  dance 
the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians  (Ex.  zr.  20,  21); 
Jephthah*s  daughter  gave  her  fittbcr  a  trinmpiial 
reception  (Judg.  xi.  ^4);  the  maidens  of  Shik>h 
danced  publicly  in  the  vineyards  at  the  yearly  foast 
(Judf(.  xxi.  21);  and  the  women  lifted  Saul  and 
David,  on  their  return  from  the  defeat  of  the  Phi- 
listines, with  tinging  and  dancing  (1  Sam.  xviii.  6, 
7).  The  odes  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.)  and  of  Han- 
nab  (1  Sam.  ii.  1,  etc.)  exhibit  a  degree  of  intel- 
lectual cttltivatbn  which  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the 
position  of  the  sex  in  that  period.  Women  also 
oceasionany  held  public  offices,  partieulariy  that  of 
prophetess  or  inspired  teachor,  as  instanced  in 
Miriam  (Ex.  xv.  20),  Huldah  (2  K.  xxii.  14), 
Noadiah  (Neh.  vi.  14),  Anna  (Luke  ii.  86),  and 
Above  all  Deborah,  who  applied  her  prophetical  gift 
to  the  administration  of  public  aflUrs,  and  was  so 
entitled  to  be  styled  a  "judge"  (Judg.  iv.  4). 
The  active  part  talcen  by  Jezebel  in  the  government 
of  Israel  (1  R.  xvili.  13,  xxi.  25),  and  the  usurper 
tion  of  the  throne  of  Judah  by  Athaliah  (2  R-  xi. 
1),  farther  attest  the  btitode  aUowed  to  women  in 
public  life. 

The  management  of  household  afSiirs  devolved 

mainly  on  the  women.     They  brought  the  water 

from   the  well  (Gtn,  xziv.  15;    1  Sam.  ix.  11), 

attended  to  the  flocks  (Gen.  xxix.  6,  etc. ;  Ex.  ii. 

16),  prepared  the  meals  (Gen.  xviii.  6;  2  Sam.  xiii. 

8),  and  occupied  their  leisure  hours  in  spinning 

(Ex.  XXXV.  26;  Prov.  xxxi.  19)  and  making  clothes, 

either  for  the  use  of  the  fomily  (1  Sam.  ii.  19; 

Prov.  xxad.  21),  for  sale  (Prov.  xxxi.  14,  24),  or 

for  charity  (Acts  ix.  39).     The  value  of  a  virtuous 

snd  active  housewife  forms  a  frequent  topic  in  tbe 

book  of  ProveriM  (xL  16,  xii.  4,  xiv.  1,  xxxi.  10, 

etc.).     Her  influence  was  of  course  proportiouably 

great;  and,  where  there  was  no  second  wife,  she 

controlled  the  arrangements  of  the  bouse,  to  the 

extent  of  inviting  or  receiving  guests  on  her  own 

motion  (Judg.  iv.  18;  1  Sam.  xxv.  18,  etc.;  2  K. 

iv.  8,  etc.).   The  eflbct  of  polygamy  was  to  transfer 

fBmale  influence  from  the  wives  to  the  mother,  as 

is  incidentally  shown  in  the  application  of  the  term 

gdtreh  (literally  meaning  powerful)  to  the  queen 

mother  (1  K.  ii.  19,  xv.  13;  2  K.  x.  13,  xxiv.  12: 

Jsr.  xifi.  18,  xxix.  2).     Polygamy  also  necessitated 

a  separate  establishment  for  the  wives  collectively, 

r  for  each  individually.    Thus  In  the  pahuse  of 

he  Perxan  monareb  there  was  a  **  house  of  the 

sromei:**   (Esth.  11.  9)  which   was  guarded    by 

moehs  (U.  3);  in  Solomon*s  pahMse  the  harem 

was  connected  with,  but  separate  fhrno,  the  rest  of 

^e  building  (1  K.  rii.  8);  and  on  Journeys  each 

wife  had  her  separate  tent  ((Sen.  xxxi.  83).     In 

•udi  eases  it  is  probable  that  the  females  took  their 

meals  apart  from  the  males  (Esth.  1.  9):  but  we 

lave  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  separate  system 

irevailed  i(enerally  among  the  Jews.     Tbe  women 

fsre  present  at  festivals,  either  as  attendants  on 

Ibe  gosats  (.Tohn  xii.  2),  or  as  themselves  guests 

|Job  I.  4;  John  ii.  3);  and  hence  there  is  good 

ground  for  concluding  that  on  ontinary  occasions 

ibo  tibey  JoiiraJ  the  males  at  meals,  though  tk*!^^  ts 

10  fioaltive  testimony  to  that  efled. 
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Ftother  Information  on  the  sul^jeet  of  this  «tl 
de  is  given  nnder  the  heads  DBAOOHflsa,  Dksm 
Haib,  Marbiaob,  Slavs,  Yul,  and  Widow. 

W.  L.a 

WOOD.    [FcBKar.] 
•  WOOF.    [Wbavwo.] 

WOOL  ("tp^;  tg).  Wool  was  an  article 
of  the  highest  value  among  the  Jews,  as  tbe  staple 
material  for  the  mannfkctore  of  cbthli^g  (Lev.  xiiL 
47;  Dent  xxii.  11;  Job  xxxi.  20;  Pror.  xxxi.  18; 
Es.xxxiv.  3;  Hos.  U.  5).  Both  the  Hebrew  teriLf, 
Uemer  and  giz,  imply  tlie  act  of  shearing,  the  db- 
tinction  between  them  bdng  that  the  hitter  lufoti 
to  the  ^  fleece  **  (Deut  xviii.  4;  Job  xxxi.  20),  m 
proved  by  the  use  of  the  cognate  giuah,  in  Judg. 
vi.  37-40,  in  conjunction  with  ttemer,  in  the  sense 
of  "  a  fleece  of  wool.**  The  importance  of  wool  is 
incidentally  shown  by  the  notice  that  Mesha*i 
tribute  was  paid  In  a  certain  number  of  rams  ^  with 
the  wool "  (2  K.  ill.  4),  as  weD  as  by  iU  being 
specified  among  the  flrrt-fruits  to  be  oflbred  to  the 
priests  (Detit  xviii.  4).  TIm  vrool  of  Damaeeoi 
was  highly  prised  in  the  mart  of  Tjn  (Em.  xxviL 
18);  and  is  compared  in  the  LXX.  to  the  wool  of 
Miletus  (fpia  ^jc  MA^tov),  the  fiiroe  of  which  was 
widely  spread  In  the  ancient  world  (PHn.  vllL  78; 
Virg.  Oeorg.  ill.  806,  iv.  834).  Wool  »  occasion' 
ally  cited  as  an  image  of  purity  and  brillianoy  (Is. 
i.  18;  Dan.  vll.  9;  Rev.  I.  14),  and  the  flakes  of 
snow  are  appropriately  likened  to  it  (Pe.  exhil.  16). 
The  art  of  dyeing  it  was  nnderstood  by  the  Jewi 
(Mishna,  Shab,  1,  §  6).  W.  L.  R 

WOOLEK  (LINEN  and).    Among  the  hws 
against  unnatural  mixtures  is  found  one  to  this 

• 

eflect:  t*A  garment  of  mixtures  [Y]3^??t 
Mhaatnez]  shall  not  come  upon  thee"  (Lev.  xix. 
19);  or,  as  it  is  expreesed  in  Deut  xxii.  11,  "thou 
shalt  not  wear  thtuUrteZf  wool  and  flax  together.*' 
Our  version,  by  the  help  of  the  ktter  passage,  has 
rendered  the  strange  word  thaatniz  in  tbe  former 
'*  of  linen  and  woolen ;  **  while  in  Deut.  it  is  trans- 
lated t*  a  garment  of  divers  sorts.*'  In  the  Vulgate 
the  difficulty  is  avoided;  and  jc(/98t^of,  ^^ spuri- 
ous"  or  "  counterfeit,**  the  rendering  of  the  LXX., 
is  wantiug  in  prsciston.  In  the  Tai^^m  of  Onkekn 
the  same  word  remains  with  a  slight  modification 
to  adapt  it  to  tike  Chaldce;  but  in  the  Peshito- 
Syriao  of  Lev.  it  is  rendered  by  an  a4iective, 
^*  motley,"  and  in  Deut.  a  ^  motley  garment,**  eoiw 
responding  in  some  degree  to  the  Samaritan  ver- 
sion, which  has  **  spotted  like  a  leopard.**  Two 
things  only  appear  to  be  certain  about  ahaatnH  — 
that  it  is  a  ibreign  wmrd,  and  that  its  origin  haa 
not  at  present  been  traced.  Its  signification  la 
sttfficienUy  defined  in  Deut.  xxiL  11.  The  deriva- 
tion given  in  the  Mishna  ( CUtiim^  ix.  8),  which 
makes  it  a  compound  of  three  words,  sl^ifying 
**  carded,  spun,  and  twisted,**  is  in  keeping  with 
Uabbinioal  etymologies  genenlly.  Other  etymofo- 
gies  are  proposed  by  Bochar''-  {Hieroz.  pt.  i.  b.  2, 
0.  45),  Simonis  {Lew.  Htb.  and  Pfeifi^r  {Dub, 
Vex.  cent.  2,  foe.  xi.).  llie  last-menticned  writer 
defended  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  wtrd,  but  hia 
knowledge  of  Coptic,  according  to  Jablonski,  ex* 
tended  not  much  beyond  the  letters,  and  little 
value,  toerefore,  is  to  be  attached  to  the  aolutioo 
wL'cb  he  proposed  for  the  difilculty.  JaUouaU 
himself  fiivors  the  suggestion  of  Forster,  that  9 
garment  of  linen  and  wooler  was  called  by  the 
C40rptiaaa  sA(mtoe4  and  tha'  (bis  woni  wai  but* 
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fvmd  hy  the  Hebreivi,  wd  wriClM  by  thai  in  tin 
farm  tkaatmig  {O/mte,  L  994). 

The  reuon  givan  bj  Jowphoa  (Ant.  I*'  8,  |  11) 
for  tke  kw  which  prohibitad  the  weuing  a  gMrmeot 
woven  of  linen  and  woolen  ia,  that  eooh  wwe  worn 
by  the  priette  alone  (tee  Miahoa,  CUatm^  iz.  1). 
Of  tfaia  kind  were  the  ffjMle  (of  whieh  Joaephua 
aaya  the  warp  waa  entirely  iineo,  AnL  iO.  7,  (  i), 
ephod,  and  breaatplate  (Brauniua,  de  VuL  8ae. 
Jitbr.  pp.  110,  111)  of  the  high-prieat,  and  the 
girdle  of  the  eomnaoo  prieaU  (Maimooidea,  CiU 
hammikdtiak,  cviii.).  Speooar  ooq)eetured  that 
the  uae  of  woolen  and  linen  inwoven  in  the  aame 
garment  prevailad  amoogit  the  aneient  Zabii,  and 
waa  aaaociated  with  th^  Idolatrotia  oanmoniea 
(fh  teg,  fltb.  ii.  83,  §  8);  but  that  H  waa  per- 
mitted to  the  Hebrew  prieata,  beeauae  with  them  it 
eouM  gire  riae  to  no  auapieion  of  idolatry  Hai- 
monidea  found  in  the  booka  of  the  Zabil  that 
^the  prieata  of  the  idolatcra  dothed  thrmaelvea 
with  robea  of  linen  and  woolen  mixed  together  *' 
(Towiiley.  B€tt&m»ofik€  Lawi  of  Mom^  p.  SOT). 
By  *«  wool  '*  the  TalmodiaU  understood  the  wool 
of  aheep  (Mithna,  CilcUm,  ix.  1).  It  ia  evident 
from  Zq»h.  i.  8,  that  the  adoption  of  a  particukr 
dreaa  waa  an  indieaUon  of  idoUtroua  tendencies, 
and  there  BdMiy  be  therefore  aome  truth  in  the 
explanation  of  Maimonidea. .  W.  A.  W. 

•  WORD,  THB  {6  A^t :  rer6iMi),  John  i.  1, 
14.  Thia  term  ia  employed  by  St.  John  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  himself  among  the  sacred  writeca,  but 
in  Bueh  a  manner  aa  aoggeata  that  among  those  for 
whom  he  immediately  wrote,  it  waa  ainady  aaao- 
ciated with  a  meaning  or  meaninga  aomewhat  anal- 
ogous to  that  which  he  designed  to  oon^'ey  by  it. 
That  this  waa  in  genenJ  the  caae,  there  ia  abun- 
d  uit  evidence ;  but  to  determine  preeiaely  the  vari- 
ooi  ahadea  of  meaning  attached  to  it  in  diflhrent 
qoartera  by  those  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
E\'angeliBt  or  not  k>ng  before,  and  to  show  pre- 
eiady  in  what  relation  his  own  eniploynieiit  of  it 
stood  to  exiatiiig  uaage,  are  among  the  moat  ditfi- 
eult  problema  in  the  hiatory  of  rdigiona  tliougbt. 

The  idea  of  a  distinction  between  the  hidden  and 
the  manifested  Deity,  between  God  as  He  ia  in  him- 
self and  aa  He  makes  himself  known  in  oreatwn 
and  revelation,  aeenia  to  liave  been  early  entertained 
among  the  Jews,  and  waa  naturally  suggested  by 
many  of  the  repreaentationa  of  the  Old  Testament, 
snch,  e.  g.  aa  that  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  Kx. 
Kxiii.  90,  91,  and  daewhere,  tlM  divine  manifesta- 
tion to  Moeea,  Ex.  xxxiii.  SiO-33,  and  the  paasage 
'n  which  Wisdom  ia  intnidooed  aa  speaking,  Prov. 
'iii.,  particularly  vv.  9<3-dl. 

In  the  apocryphal  booka  of  EeelealaatleM  (zzIt. 
I,  4,  8,  9)  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solonson  (vii.  9»- 
27,  ix.  4,  9),  both  worka  of  Alexandrine  origin,  the 
SOuoe(:tiAn  presented  in  the  paasage  hMt  refened  to 
a  developed  in  such  a  way  aa  strongly  to  favor  the 
Hppoeition  of  a  design  to  indicate  a  personal  being 
la  the  medium  of  the  divine  communication  with 
the  world,  and  in  a  special  manner  (Eodus.)  with 
bfaaL  [Wisdom  of  Solomon,  |  7.}  Bnt  the 
mat  prominent  form  among  those  in  which  the 
dea  of  the  self-re\-aaling  God  was  wool  to  be  as- 
'  among  the  Jews  aubaequentiy  to  the  Cap- 


tiHty, 


«  *  laterehanfsd  oeea4onalty  with  eihar 
«BaH,siiehaa^';-T  bnn\Y»b4rArfa- WfA,n^J)pDp 
^    atidUa^lA  da-n^A,  ^the  m^aaljf  or  gknyer 


haw  originated  in  wktf  va«  tbt 
ling  rapraaantalinn  of  the  divine  agenaj  aaa- 
pbyed  ia  Uie  O.  T.  TVa  eariiast  alrteweni  in  m- 
latioD  to  tUa  aal^  it '•God  tmd,lM  theroht 
light,  and  then  waa  light,**  Gen.  L  «.  In  a  aimi- 
fatf  mannar  nol  onlj  b  the  whole  work  of  originai 
oraathMi  elaewhere  aaeribed  to  the  word  of  God  (Pik 
xzxiiL  6,  9),  but  it  ia  hia  woid  thai  nakitaina  the 
ooune  of  natun  and  aeoompliahea  the  purpoaea  <d 
Providence  (Pa.  oviL  90,  eilviL  15, 18$  k.  W.  11). 
Nowhere  however  in  the  0.  T.  doea  the  oaa  of  the 
termeieeedtiielimitaofboklpanonlikatiao.  Pro- 
eiaely  at  what  period  it  began  to  be  empfeyed  in 
Jewiah  theology  aa  deaignafing  a  diatinet  peraonal- 
ity  it  ia  impoeaible  to  aaoertain.  The  eariieai  in- 
stance of  what  ia  evmi  appanntiy  sneh  a  uae  occars 
in  Wiad.  SoL  xviiL  U,  18.  ^eakii«  of  tiM  de- 
stmetion  of  the  8nt4x)m  in  Egypt,  the  writer  aaya, 
"Thine  almighty  word  (4  nvrol^M^r  «ev 
A^TOf )  leaped  down  finom  heaven,  ont  of  thy  njtl 
throne,  aa  a  fieroe  man  of  war  mto  the  nwtat  of  a 
land  of  deatmetion,  beating  thine  unfeigned  oom- 
mandment  (rV  Annr4«^or  hnrari^  vmm  ^ 
fmtf)  aa  a  aharp  aword."  Here,  whatever  Inteqve- 
tation  we  may  pat  upon  the  paasage,  the  diatiae- 
tioa  manifeatiy  made  between  **  thine  almighty 
word  "  and  the  **  unfeigned  eommandment  *'  inter- 
poaea  a  aerioua  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  esplann- 
tion  resorted  to  by  Grimm  (Alna^.  Hamdb.  in  ke.), 
tlMt  the  whole  ia  to  be  resolved  into  a  «« rfaetorieo- 
poetical  personification  of  the  divine  will  and  agency 
in  the  infliction  of  puniahment"  Thia  repreaenta- 
tion,  however,  it  should  be  added,  ia  wholly  with- 
out a  parallel,  either  in  the  aama  or  in  anj  neariy 
contomporaiy  work.  The  paasagea  Wiad.  Sol.  ix. 
1,  xvi.  19,  26;  £odus.  xliii.  96,  xlviiL  3,  5  — 
comp.  9  Pet  iU.  5,  7;  Heb.  xi.  8  —  exhibit  notb- 
ing  esaentlally  dlArent  from  the  oaage  of  the  O. 
T.,  and  the  aame  ia  true  of  those  paaaagea  in  the 
book  of  Enoch  where  *<  the  word  **  ia  apoken  ol 
(e.  g,  xif .  t4,  xd.  1,  di.  1 ;  aee  Hi^enfeld,  i>M 
jmd.  Apotaljptik^  p.  106,  note  9).  The  paasage  m 
Enoch  xo.  88,  ia  probably  oompi;  sea  DiOmani: 
in  toe. 

Among  tiie  Jewa  of  P^eatine  the  &ct  of  the 
early  prevalence  of  aome  conception  of  the  Wont 
aa  a  diatinet  hypoataaia  haa  been  by  omny  very 
confidently  infened  from  the  Targmna  or  ChaUea 
paraphraaea  of  portiona  of  the  O.  T.  Theae  vnit- 
ings,  although  their  daima  to  antiquity  have  been 
of  Ute  yeara  oonaiderahly  redoced  [Y  BKSiosa,  Am- 
ciEXT  (TARGUM)],doubtle8a  repRoent  long-ctand- 
ing  Jewiah  tradition,  and  it  ia  among  thdr  moat  re- 
markable eharaeteriatlo  featurea  that  whenever  God 
ia  spoken  of  in  the  Heb.  eapeeiallj  aa  inteipoalng 

in  the  allkin  of  men,  the  Mq^eaaion  ^^I  ^^^^ 

Mimrd  da.  YiyA  (aometimea  KTQlVy  DSb^Mi), 
**  the  word  of  Jehovah,**  ia  very  ooramonly  anbati- 
tuted  for  the  proper  divine  namewo  But  there  an 
no  data  from  which  we  may  gather  the  esaei  form 
of  thought  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  thensageL 
and  the  empfoynnent  of  It  wae  pUinlj  determined 
by  no  settied  rule.  Meet,  if  not  all  the  paangea  hi 
which  the  expreaalons  above  cited  occur  may  be  ex- 
pUined  by  a  reference  to  the  prindple  auggeated  an 


Jehovah."    The  atatsmnt 

tH  ^^'^Q*  ^^m^  of  Jehovah,**  ta  ia  the 

gums  exprassly  idenliflsd  with  the  ~~ 

be  sustained  D  i  T. 
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p.  MM  A  of  this  woik  (eomp.  pp.  8406  ^  MIS  a), 
untAy,  the  TCpagn*nee  of  tbe  writen  to  Mng  tbe 
DhriM  Bein^  into  too  clow  oonUd,  m  it  wera,  with 
flttn.    Comp.  Shborinah. 

The  writings  of  Philo,  the  «9ew  of  Akumdris, 
vho  ilourished  in  the  fornier  half  of  the  flnt  oen- 
toiyi  present  tbe  earliest  approiimation  to  a  defi- 
nite  doctrine  of  the  Word.  His  syiteni,  if  syiteni 
it  Tomj  be  called^  is  a  singular  combination  of  Pytlk- 
■jCORaoism,  Phtonism,  Stoicism,  and  the  Enian»> 
tionism  of  tbe  East  iHth  the  doctrines  of  the  O. 
T.  Scriptuies.  Of  this  system  the  doctrine  of  the 
liOj^  o  Ims  been  stjled  the  central  point,  and  it  is 
often  presented  here  in  terms  which  bear  a  strildng 
resembfauaoe  to  the  representations  of  St.  John,  al- 
thoc^h  qoite  commonly  a  earefbl  escaoMnatioB  shows 
tliat  the  resemblance  lies  in  the  expression  rather 
than  in  tbe  thom^ht.^  That  tbe  luosros^octrine  of 
8t  John  is  in  some  way  connected  with  that  of 
PMk>,  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt.  But  the 
oEiniibld  incongruities,'  not  to  say  sdf-contradio- 
tions,  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  ttie  latter,  the 
onraordinary  latitude  which  he  manifestly  allows 
Inmsdf  in  his  representations,  and  above  aH,  the 
wide  contrast  presented  by  his  whole  style  of  think- 
ing to  that  exhibited  m  the  Fourth  QospA,^  forbid 
OS  to  beiiere  that  the  author  of  that  Gospel  can 
hare  been  indebted  to  the  Alexandrian  philosopher 
for  niy  fundamental  element  of  doctrine. 

Whatever  may  have  been  tbe  connection  between 
ih&  doctrine  </  the  Logos  as  foimd  in  the  writings  of 
St.  John,  and  the  use  that  had  been  already  made  of 
die  term  in  various  quarters,  it  is  very  erident  that 
in  its  essential  ibitores  that  doctrine  was  something 
wholly  new  to  the  world.  It  involved  tbe  revela- 
tion of  a  fiuit  for  which  language  fumislied  no  en- 
\irdy  adequate  expression.  In  such  a  ease  there 
are  two  courses  open  to  the  writer.  He  must  either 
invent  a  new  term  to  designate  the  new  thought  to 
be  conveyed,  or  be  must  appropriate  a  term  already 
empbjed  in  a  sense  somewhat  rdsted  to  that  he 
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a  *  The  seleetloii  of  this  term  by  Phllo  was  doubt- 
laa  dBtormlned  by  a  refersoee  to  ftha  paouUar  «sa  of 
It  in  tbe  O.  T.  above  aUnded  to.  In  aooorAuiee  with 
ttie  oesge  of  Plato,  fWxn  whom  his  ooooeption  of  the 
Logos  !n  its  mala  feataces  was  derived,  mvc  was  the 
aspteeiiloo  wbioh,  bal  for  this  oonslderatioa,  he  would 
nalorally  have  employed.  D.  S.  T. 

b  •  Thus  tbe  Logos  Is  represented  as  the  Son  of 
Qod  (ifc  Prof.  c.  20,  Opp. L  663 ed  Hang),  tbe  eldest 
Son,  tbe  llT«t>begotlett,  irpcv^vrorof  v2^,  wpmfrirfovoi 
^De  Cbnf.  Lint(.  co.  14.  28, 1.  4M,  427 ;  !)•  Agne,  e. 
12^  1.  a06;  Dt  Sbmn.  ttb.  t.  e.  87,  i.  058);  the  fanage 
ef  Oed,  «ldbr«M9  {Dt  Opif.  Mimdi,  e.  8»  L  6;  De 
Cbi^.  Ung.  c.  20,  I.  419;  !)•  Somn,  Ub.  i.  o.  41, 1. 
M6,  and  often  elsewhere;  his  "eternal  image,"  De 
Conf,  Ling,  e.  28, 1.  427) ;  the  iDstmmsDt  by  which 
tde  world  was  made,  opyavov  &*  o9  6  k&v^xk  KarfvmtV' 
9^  (Z>0  CktrtA,  0.  85, 1. 162,  where  note  Philo^s  dls- 
•Jiotion  between  rb  v^*  o8, ri  j{ oS,  rb  &*  o5,  and  ri  5i* 
t,  as  deoottng  respectively  the  inimaxy  or  efllclent 
%nse,  the  material,  the  Instrament  or  iatermedlale 
^anft,  and  the  end  ot  final  cause ;  oomp.  Lagg.  M~ 
\g,  lib.  ill.  e.  81, 1  106,  vxcA  Arad  b  hiyot  mrtv  iarw, 
y  iraAivt^  iprfdr^  wpo^XWr^v^t  imtcpiOiwoUif  also 
Or  Migr.  ilAr.  o.  1,  i.  487 ;  De  Mommtk.  Ub.  U.  e.  6, 
i.  22ft) ;  CkMl'8  vicagerent,  Oirapx<x»  ^pou  whom  all 
hlngs  depend  (Z)«  Agrie.  e.  12, 1.  80(9 ;  De  Somn.  lib. 
L  c  41, 1.  666) ;  the  interprster  of  God,  iptiifim^  oc. 
)wo^4ti|v  9to0  (Ugg,  JUUg.  Ub.  ttl.  e.  74,  L  128; 
^teeil  ZViM  id  imtma.  e.  28, 1. 2B8;  Dt  Som.  Mut, 
1. 8,  i.  661) ;  the  light,  ^  (Dt  Sn/m,  ttb.  I  e.  18  . 
W>;  liM  f)uatala  of  wMom,  eo^isc  wfyi»,  ftem 


wishes  t»  espicM,  and  he  moil  indicate  fai  somt 
way  the  fimitationa  or  enbigements  of  signifioanet 
that  are  necessary  to  make  it  an  adequate  exionenft 
of  his  meaning.  The  lattsr  course  is  adopted  by 
St.  John,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  common  praetioe 
of  the  sacred  writers^  In  the  term  Logos  and  ita 
Chaldee  equivalents,  as  empbyed  by  the  Jews  of 
PlsfesthM  and  Egypt,  he  ibide  the  nearest  approx- 
imation to  iueh  an  expressioB  as  he  needs  m  order 
to  set  forth  his  own  conception  of  the  being  tiial 
has  become  incarnate  in  Jesoa  Christ.  But  tlie 
term  is  em|doyed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  aA 
best  indeftoitely,  and  when  most  definitely,  alwa^ 
in  a  sense  more  or  lesa  diverse  from  that  wlileh  II 
is  his  object  to  convey.  The  necessity  is  thus  laU 
upon  him,  in  appropriating  this  term  to  his  oim 
purpose^  to  guard  saireAiily  against  being  misunder- 
stood, and  to  maite  explicit  statements  ia  respect  to 
those  points  where  the  term,  as  commonly  employed^ 
is  likely  either  to  fidi  short  of  ftilly  conveying  hie 
own  idea,  or  to  soggest  some  erroneous  coaeeptioa 
of  it  Accordingly,  in  announejig,  by  way  of  ii^ 
traduction  to  his  Qoepd,  the  doetriue  of  the  Word, 
as  that  apparently  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  history  he  is  about  to  give,  he  first  of  aB 
dedares,  with  manifest  reforenoe  to  Gen.  i.  1,  **  In 
the  beginning  wn»  ('Br  Vx^  ^^)  ^^  Word.** 
Here,  as  in  the  opening  of  his  fiiirt  epistle,  is  di»> 
tinctly  brought  to  view  the  great  (ket  of  tbe  nncro* 
ated,  and  therefore  the  eternal,  existence  of  the 
Logos.  Next  follows  a  statemoit  of  the  intimate 
lelatkm  which  the  Leges  sustains  to  God  («al  6 
\Sy9s  9r  irpbf  r^v  Bt6p%  and  notwithstandbig 
the  ^stinction  thus  implied,  It  is  immediately 
added,  "the  ^ord  wot  God.*'  Then  as  if  to  guard 
against  the  ndsapprehension  being  entertained  thai 
the  distinction  indicated  as  existing  in  the  dirine 
nature  had  originated  in  time,  there  is  sabjoined 
tlie  alBrmation  ^  Tbe  same  was  ta  the  begummff 
with  God.'*  To  pursue  farther  the  account  givea 
of  the  Vf  ord  in  the  sublime  proiagne  oi  the  Evai»- 


whfeh  those  who  draw  oblsto  everlssting  Ufo,  ^y 
otScoF  (Dt  Pnf.  c.  18,  i.  660) ;  the  InteresMor  for  maoi 
Lrtfni*  Tov  4in|Tov,  and  mediator  between  God  and  the 
world,  separating  and  yet  connecting  both  (Qmi4  Rt 
rum  Die.  MsfiJ,  c.  42,  i.  601  £) ;  higb-prlest,  apx*^ 
fitvf^  free  from  all  sin  (Dt  Prof.  eo.  20,  21,  i.  662  f. ; 
Dt  Somn.  Ub.  I.  e.  87, 1.  668),  and  perhaps  advoeafe 
or  paraclete,  impaKkrrrot  (De  JMb.te,  Hb.  HI.  e.  14,  il 
166),  but  In  this  pessage  some  understand  the  tsrm 
to  be  applied  to  the  world  ss  *<  Um  sen  of  God ; "  ecmpw 
Mangey's  noes.  The  Logos  Is  also  eaUed  by  PhUo  0c6r, 
n  God,'*  or  lathor,  ^  a  divine  being."  the  term  bsli« 
used  by  him  in  a  lower  sense  (Dt  Somn.  Ub.  S.  c.  88, 
i.  666,  eomp.  Lsgg.  Aiieg.  Ub.  Hi.  e.  78, 1.  128  •  Mn- 
pas  Btot,  ^%  second  God,"  ^agm.  ap^  Boseb.  /Hsp. 
S9.  rii.  12,  Opp.  11.  626).  D.  8.  T. 

«  *  A  single  lUostrattoo  of  ttiese  Inccogmltlss  msy 
snfllee.  While  Phllo  express^  identifles  the  Logui 
with  ttie  WMom  ef  God  (Ugg.  AUtg.  Hb.  L  o.  18, 
Opp.  i.  60,  and  elsewhere),  he  also  repreeents  WIsdoa 
m  tbe  spouse  of  God  (i)»  HMttau,  o.  8, 1.  8Sl)aiid  the 
mother  of  the  Logos  (i>rlV^.  0.20.1.662).    D.8.T. 

d  e  In  Uustmtlon  of  the  vadkal  dlflBreoee  between 
the  leligkyns  system  of  Phlk>  and  that  of  St.  John,  It 
needs  only  to  be  stated  that  ^he  Idea  of  a  personal 
lleislah  finds  no  place  In  his  writlngi,  and  hli  Idea  d 
the  creation  preelodes  the  necessity  of  soeh  a  MessJsh 
Oontrasi  too  his  conception  of  Qod  as  a  being  devcU 
of  aU  quaUtiss  (QtMtd  Dtw  nt  immut.  c.  11,  Opp.  L 
281)  with  suBh  passsffse  aa  John  iU.  16,  xvl.  27 1  1 
Johnir  S.  l>.B.t.y 
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fdUtf  would  make  it  iMoaim»ry  to  tnoeh  too  mneh 
ttpou  the  proviuoe  of  the  oomnieotAtor.  The  main 
purpoee  of  this  article  it  to  point  oat  in  (penenl  the 
probable  reUtiou  of  St  Jolin'i  doctrine  npon  this 
raljeet  to  the  piwiobs  historj  of  the  employment 
of  the  term,  and  to  show  ki  what  manner  it  may  be 
supposed  that  his  own  representations  have  been 
aActcd  by  existing  tendencies  of  thought.  While 
in  the  yiew  above  presented  of  the  way  in  which 
his  own  special  usage  of  the  term  was  probably  de- 
tct  mined,  nothing  has  been  said  of  its  fltueas  in  its 
more  ordinary  acceptations  tot  the  purpoee  to  which 
he  applies  it,  we  are  under  no  neoenity  of  suppos- 
h^  that  in  his  seleetion  of  it,  lie  had  no  regard  to 
lis  mon  common  significance,  whether  in  the  lan- 
guage of  philosophy  or  in  that  of  every-day  life,  as 
eoctributing  to  make  it  suitable  for  his  purpose. 
It  is,  in  particular,  hue  ftom  improbable  that  tlie 
import  of  \iyos  as  being  preeminently  the  reveb- 
tion  of  thought  may  have  been  distinctly  in  his 
mind,  as  most  highly  fit  to  be  sssociat#>d  with  Him 
who  is  The  IVuth  revealed.^ 

The  ezpUnatiou  of  6  K^s  mm=-  6  Kiym^,  and 
likewise  that  adopted  by  Beca,  Tittmann,  and 
others,  as  =  4  keyifiwos,  or  6  iinyy§\e§ist  <A« 
promited  one^  are  wholly  unsustainea  by  usage. 
Kor  is  then  any  valid  foundation  for  supposing,  as 
many  do,  tliat  the  term  was  adopted  by  St.  John 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  specially  suited,  in  cer- 
tain of  its  acoeptations,  to  express  the  idea  of  the 
Divine  Reason.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that 
not  only  was  the  Evangelist  furnished  through  the 
already  prevailing  conceptions  of  the  Word,  with 
the  most  suitable  expression  of  his  great  idea,  but 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  whatever 
there  was  of  truth  connected  with  past  speculations 
upon  thesuliject,  and  to  show  how  his  own  doctrine 
eflectually  met  the  difiiculties  which  had  been  folt 
so  long,  and  which  attempts  had  been  to  variously 
made  to  meet  It  was  as  if  he  had  said  to  those 
of  his  readers  whom  he  more  immediately  had  in 
view.  What  you  have  vainly  sought  to  find,  and 
what  you  may  think  that  in  your  conception  of 
the  Word,  you  have  found,  I  make  known  to  you 
in  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ 

Indeed,  it  is  not  in  his  presentation  of  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  Word  alone,  that  we  find  the  indicia 
tions  of  such  a  design.  In  all  his  writings  we  are 
met  by  the  recurrence  of  peculiar  phrases  and  rep- 
resentations (many  of  them  often  repeated),  which 
stand  connected  in  such  a  manner  with  systems  of 
drror  that  came  to  their  full  de\-elopment  only  in  a 
subsequent  age,  that  we  are  enabled  both  to  discern 
the  germs  of  those  systems  as  already  in  bdng  in 
bis  own  time,  and  to  trace  their  origin  in  preceding 
thought,  at  6he  same  time  that  we  are  called  to 
tt(  te  the  admirable  skill  with  which  the  inspired 
writer,  without  resorting  to  the  form  of  polemics, 
'tiectually  guards  the  truth  against  assault,  and 
ims  the  dangers  which  threaten  it  into  a  source 
«'  Btr.mgth.  D.  S.  T. 

^  Many  works  reUUng  to  the  subject  of  this  ar- 
tSds  are  referred  to  under  John,  Gospel  op,  vol. 
5.  p.  1439.  Among  the  writers  there  named, 
Liidte  and  Domer,  Niedner  and  Buoher,  Stuait 
and  Norton,  are  partictlariy  worthy  of  consultation. 
(M  the  commentators  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  be- 


*  Th«  snpposltioa  entsrtahMd  by  manj,  that,  in 

darigoadon  Ttui  Wori,  as  undtistood  with  some 

to  its  common  aoeeptatlon,  it  is  Intoodsd  to 

iirtb  an  inwari  xelatkm  of  the  Dtvins  Being  to 
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sides  LQoke,  Che  foUowing  are  perhaps  the 
stmotive  In  nferenoe  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Logoi 
Grotins,  Le  daro  (on  John  i.  1-18  in  his  Litfa 
tnmsUtion  of  Hammond,  i.  891  ff.,  ad  ed.;  eomp 
his  EpitL  ML  viL-ix.},  Whitby,  Wetatda,  Fta- 
lus,  Kuinoel  (who  gives  a  detailed  view  of  the  eafw 
licr  literatore),  Tholuck,  De  Wette,  Ifeyer,  and 
Baumgaiten-Crusitts.    Out  of  the  host  of  oClwr 
writers  who  have  treated  of  this  sulgeet,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  selected  as  worthy  of  notiee:  C.  Sao- 
dius,  DiMS,  dt  X^yy,  appended  to  his  InUrp.  Par» 
adoim  tn  QmoL  JCvang.j  Cosmop.  [Amst],  1670, 
pp.  259-a03.    Joh.  Saubert,  DUt.  de  Voce  Ai^of 
ad  Joh.  i.  1,  Altorf.,  1687,  reprinted  in  Menthen'a 
Thetamrui  (supplementary  to  the  Critici  Saeriy,  iL 
347-362.  {?.JJ\u^)  Judgment  0/ the  AnaeiUJ€»' 
iih  Church  agah$i  the  UnUartane,  Load.  1899,  M 
ed.  1821  (untrustworthy).    (Souverain,)  />  Plakm' 
isme  devoUd,  Cologne,  1700;  Eng.  trans.,  Platomtm 
UnveUed^  n.  p.  1700;  German  trandatlon  by  J.  F. 
C.  Loffler,  Vertuch  Hb.  d.  PUUonUnuu  d.  Kirchem^ 
vdier,  2«  Aufl.,  1792,  with  an  Appendix  by  the 
translator.     Paulus,  Die  GoUheii  alt  Lehrer  dmrtk 
Werke  «.  WorU,  Joh.  L  1-18,  m  his  MemondfSL 
viU.  94-198  (1796);  see  also  his  C;biiimeis(ar  (1812). 
KeU,  De  A^,  in  his  Opmc  Acad.  (1821),  ppu 
483-531.     F.  G.  Siiskind,  Etwae  i6.  dL  neswras 
AntiehteH  der  Sielie  Joh.  I  1-14,  hi  his  Mag.  f. 
chrisU.  Dogm.  u.  Morale  x.  1-91  (1803).     Ber- 
tholdt,  ChriUologia  Judmonm,  etc  Eri.  1811,  pp. 
104-134  (uncritical).    C.  W.  Upham,  Letten  em 
the  Logoi,  Bost   1828.     fiiiumlein,    Vereueh  dJM 
Bedeutung  dee  johtm,  Logoe  ave  dem  JieUgianugi 
temen   det    Oriente  eu  enfurickebij    Tilh.    1828. 
(Biiumldn  now  confosses,  Com.  ib.  d,  £».  d.  Jok^ 
p.  23,  that  his  representations  in  this  work  were 
drawn  from  unreliable  sources  —  the  (hputk'ktd 
and  Kleuker*s  Zendaveeta.)     E.  Burton,  /nquirg 
into  the  Btreeiee  of  the  ApoUoUc  Age  (Bampton 
Lectures),   Lect  vii.  Oxf.  1829.    J.  Pye  Smith, 
Scripture  Teetimong  to  the  Me$tiah,  6th  ed.  Edin. 
1859,  i.   841-350    (Chaldee   Tazgums),  363-386 
(Phib),  and  elsewhere;  oomp.  W.  Hincks*s  Redem 
of  this  work  in  the  Monihlg  Repoe.  for  3831,  re- 
printed separately,   Lond.  1832.    J.  F.  Denlmm, 
On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Logot,  in  Eitto*s  Jomm, 
of  Sne.  UL   for  Jan.    1849;   uL    107-135   (su- 
perficial and  inaccurate).    James  Strong,  two  arte. 
m  the  Meth.  Qanr.  Ree.  for  July  and  Oct  1851. 
G.  F.  Simmons,  Six  Sermont,  Bost  1856,  pp.  81- 
60.     M.  Nicolas,  i>ef  Doctrines   rtUgiemeee  det 
Juifs,  etc..  Par.  1860,  pp.  143-215;  oomp.  art  in 
Chriet.  Exam,  for  Jan.  1863,  on  The  Paleetimiam 
Word,  founded  on  Nicolas,  and  erroneooidy  idcn* 
ttf}1ng  the  Logos  of  Philo  with  the  3femra  of  the 
Targums.    A.  Lamson,  Church  of  the  First  Tkrm 
Centuries,  2d  ed.  Bost  1865,  p.  58  ff.     H.  L.  Kaa- 
sel,  art  PhUoscphg  (Greek),  m  Kitto's   CgcL  of 
BibL  UL,  8d  ed.,  iU.  520-531.    Liddon,  The  DC- 
vinity  of  our  Lord  (Bampton  I^ect  1866),  2d  ed. 
1868,  p.  59  ff.,  226  ff.     Jos.  Langen  {CeJth.\  Das 
Judenthum  in  Palestina  tur  Zeit  Christi  (186S:. 
pp.  248-281.     L.  T.  SchuhEC,  Vom  Mentckewikm 
tt.  wm  I/ogos,  Gotha,  1867  (dogmatic). 

On  the  use  of  oro^/a,  Xirptt^  au«  nrev^  fy** 
in  the  Apocrypha,  see  Brotschnelder,  Sjpston.  Der 
stellung  d.  Ihgm.  u.  s.  w.  dL  apoer.  Sekri^Xem  d 


mmself,  *'  the  pilnelple,"  as  Tholuek  exjusssus  Ml 
"  through  wliioh  Qod  ta  revsahid  to  HSmaeU,**  wooM,  M 
admitted,  make  the  deelaratkm  nogatoiy,  *'  The  W««i 
was  with  God.*'  D  8  T. 
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A.  7*.,  Leips.  1805,  pp.  101-275,  when  there  are 
hU  idiBreooes  to  the  older  literature;  eee  alao  the 
■wks  rsftrred  to  under  Afogrtpua,  L  135  f., 
adding  inch's  WritiuiU'Ldirt  dtr  H^r^ier 
(1851),  p.  283  if.,  341  £,  and  the  worke  of  Gftoier 
•nd  Dfthne  to  be  mentioiied  bdow. 

On  Philo'e  doctrine  of  the  Logoe  one  may  ftir- 
tbcr  consult  the  following  ettajn:  Cudworth'i  /t»- 
uUeetuai  StftUm  of  the  Umvet'tej  eh.  ir.  $  36, 
with  the  daborate  note  of  Moeheim  in  his  Latin 
tnnalaUon  of  the  wori^  2d  ed.,  i.  828  ff.  (vol  ii. 
p.  820  ff.  of  Uarriaon's  ed.  of  Cud  worth).  J.  a 
CbipsoT,  J)e  K^y^  PhUonU  turn  JohanntOj  Hehnst 
1749,  in  opposition  to  Mangey  (Pref.  to  Philo),  re- 
printed as  lib.  vii  of  the  PhUomana  prefixed  to 
his  SticrtB  Exerc.  in  Kp,  ad  Hebr,  (1750),  pp. 
eviL-clxiiii.  £.  H.  Stahl,  Entwurf  de$  Pkiio- 
ni»cken  Lehrbegriff^s,  in  Elchh<Hii*8  AUyem.  Bib- 
tiatk.  IT.  785-890  (1792).  (Jasar  Morgan,  Inveiti- 
gation  of  the  TiHnUy  of  Plato  and  Philo  Judanu 
(1795),  reprinted  Oambr.  (Eng.),  1853.  J.  Bry- 
ant, SenUuiente  of  Philo  Jvdeue  [sic]  ooncermng 
the  Aoyost  or  Word  of  God^  Cambr.  (Eng.),  1797. 
Ora«mann,  Qtuaetionum  Phihnearum  Partic.  I., 
[I.,  Lips.  1829,  4to.  (Valuable;  purports  to  give 
all  the  paanges  in  which  the  word  \iyot  oocura  in 
Philo.)  Gfrbrer,  PhUo  «.  die  j'tkL-nUx.  Theoeo- 
fthU,  2  Abth.  Stuttg.  1831,  also  1835  (Theil  I.  of  his 
KriL  Geech,  d  (/I'chrietenthumi).  Lucke  praises 
the  anonymous  reriewe  of  Grroismann  and  (Ifrorer 
in  the  Leipxig  IML-Zeitimg  for  1831,  Nr.  124-126, 
and  1832,  Nr.  253-256.  J.  6.  Miiller  character- 
izes Gfroier  as  "  oft  oberiiaohlloh  und  breit"  Nor- 
ton, SiaUment  of  Aeaeone,  etc  (1833),  2d  ed. 
Boat.  1856,  pp.  314-349.  Diihne,  Geech,  Dor- 
tteilung  d,  jwL-akx,  Beligion^PhUoe,,  2  Abth. 
Halle,  1834.  (One  of  the  most  thorough  works  on 
the  sulgect;  oomp.  Baur's  retiew  in  the  Jahrb,  f. 
wite.  Ki-itik,  Not.  1835,  pp.  737-792.)  Bitter, 
Getch.  d.  Phitae.  It.  418  m  (1834),  or  It.  407  ff. 
Eng.  trans.  Semlsch,  Justin  der  Mdriyrer^  ii. 
267  ff  (1842),  or  ii.  165-207,  Ryknd's  trans.  A. 
Franck,  La  Kabbnle,  Par.  1843,  pp.  293-338. 
Keferstein,  Philo'e  Lehre  von  den  gMUchen  Mit- 
teUoeeen^  Letps.  1846.  (**£ine  grttudliche  und 
eingehende  Arbeit "  —  J.  0.  Miiller.)  Stemhart, 
art.  Phih  in  Pauly*s  BetU-EncycL  ?.  1499-1516 
(1848).  M.  Wolff  (Rabbin),  Die  philom$ck»  Phi- 
toe^fhie,  2«  Auag.,  Gtoibenb.  1858.  Hageobach, 
HieL  of  Doctrineey  First  Per.,  §  40,  Eng.  tnuis. 
bom  4th  Germ,  ed.,  N.  Y.  186L  Dollinger, 
ffeidenihum  u,  Jmdenthwn  (1857),  pp.  838-848,  or 
ii  398  ff.,  Eng.  trans.  J.  G.  MuUer,  art  PhUo  ]n 
Henog's  ReaUEncyL  xL  578-603  (1859).  B. 
Jowett,  SL  Pant  and  Philo,  hi  his  Epietlee  of  St. 
Paul,  2d  ed.,  Lond.  1859,  1.  448-514.  Zeller's 
Philoe.  d.  GrUchm,  ill.  601-631  (1852).  (Excel- 
lent; I  have  not  the  2d  ed.  (1868)  at  hand.) 
Hoeiemann,  De  Evang,  Joannei  Jniroiiu  (1855), 
op.  33-52.  Gmets,  Geech,  d,  Juden,  iiL  303  ff 
x2«  Aufl.  1863).  Ewald,  Geteh.  d,  Volkee  Itrael, 
3«  Auag.  Ti  282  ff.  (1868).  See  also  the  arts. 
4i.BXAjn>BiA  and  Philobopht  in  this  Dio- 
'ionarff. 

The  passages  relied  on  in  proof  that  the  Tugum* 


•  e  The  stsdrat  Should  be  on  his  guard  against 
i^  aslrtraoalations  ^ihkh  be  wUl  find,  in  Taxlous 
«ll0fa,  ef  the  Taigoms  on  Ps.  ex.  1,  Is.  xlil.  1,  Qeo. 
m,  22»  zzTllL  20,  xUx.  18,  and  Is.  xtL  h     The 

19^  or  >^  D7Q,79  Kn9^P,«*"er 
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ists  regarded  the  Mimrd  da-  FhfA,  •*  Word  of  Je- 
horah,'*  as  a  being  or  subsistence  distinct  from 
God,  the  medium  of  his  revelations  tc  man,  will  bs 
found  in  the  works  of  Allix,  BerthoUt,  J.  P.  Smith, 
and  Langen,  as  referred  to  above,  also  in  Gfrurer't 
Jahrhundert  dee  Beile  (1838),  L  307-<318,  and  U« 
Introductions  to  Ethtfidge*s  l^ans.  of  the  TVtr- 
gume  on  the  Pentateuch^  2  Tob.  Lond.  186^-65. 
In  opposition  to  this  Tiew,  which  appeva  to  be 
wholly  untenable,  see  the  vahiable  IHee.  of  Saubert, 
ubi  euprot  p.  351  £;  Ligfatibot,  Hkit,  Hebr,  oo 
John  i.  1;  J.  G.CarpMT,  ML  Sac.  V.  7.  (1748), 
p.  479  ff.;  Siiskind,  uhi  mipr.  p.  16  ff ;  Fauliu, 
Comm.  iib,d.£9.d.  Joh,  (1812),  pp.  8-18,  ocr- 
recting  his  earlier  representations  in  the  Memorab, 
TiU.  141  ff ;  £.  T.  (=«  G.)  Bengal,  Opuac.  Aead, 
(1834),  p.  398  ff ;  Burton,  BampL  IacL  (1829; 
p.  221;  Noyes  in  the  ChiritL  JSxam.  for  May, 
1836,  p.  233  f.;  Stuart  m  the  BibL  Saera  tat  Jan. 
1850,  p.  20  ff.;  and  Bucher  (Oath.),  Dee  Apoet. 
Johannee  Lehre  vom  Logoe  (1856),  pp.  108-132| 
who  discusses  the  matter  pretty  thorougUy.  See  also 
UTy's  Chald,  Wdrierb.  al6.  d,  Targ.  iL  82  (1868). 
Some  of  the  writers  referred  to  above  fold  the 
Jdemra  hypoetasised  in  the  later  Taigums,  though 
not  the  earlier;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
ground  for  the  distinctkm.  The  prire  weiy  of 
S.  Maybaum,  Die  Anthropomorphiin  «.  Anihro- 
popaihien  bei  Onkeloe  ik  d  epdtem  Targumim 
mit  beeond,  BeridaiehL  der  AuedrOdie  Memrr.. 
Jektira  u,  Scheehhuhttj  BresL  1870, 1  hsTS  not  yet 
seen.  The  oUer  literature  of  the  sul^Jeot  is  given 
in  Wolf's  BibL  Hebr,  ii.  1185  ff  That  the 
Memra  is  identified  by  the  Taigumists  with  the 
Meeeiah  has  been  mamtained  by  some,  not  only 
without  any  phuisible  reason,  but  in  opposition  to 
tbe  clearest  passages;  see  the  Jerusalem  Taig.  on 
Ex.  xiL  42;  Pseudo^onathan  on  Deut.  xxx.  4* 
and  Jonathan  ben  Uxsiel  on  Is.  xlii.  l.a 

On  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  m  the  Ohi  Test,  see 
the  references  under  An osla,  vol.  L  p.  98.  Both 
on  this  sulject,  and  on  the  use  of  the  terms  8he^ 
chinah  and  Metatron  in  the  later  Jewish  writings, 
tiie  reader  is  particukriy  recommended  to  consult 
Dr.  Noyes^s  rcTiew  of  Hengstcnbeig  in  the  ChritL 
Examiner  for  Biay  and  July,  1836.  On  the  later 
Jewish  notions  generally,  see  the  literature  under 
the  art  Mjesuah.  A. 

WORM,  the  represenUtive  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  Sde,  Bimmdh,  and  TdlTdh,  Tm, 
or  Toldaihj  occurs  in  numerous  passages  in  the 

Bible.  Tbe  firrt-named  term,  8d$  (0^:  H|t: 
tinea)  oecun  only  in  Is.  IL  8,   **Far  the  'dfA 

(S7^)  shsll  eat  them  up  like  a  garment,  and  the 
•ds  shall  eat  them  like  wool"  The  word  probabliy 
denotes  some  particukr  species  of  mot^  whose 
hnra  is  li^urious  to  wool,  while  perhaps  the  former 
name  is  the  more  general  one  for  any  of  the 
destmctive  tinem  or  **  clothes  moths.*'  For  Ihr- 
ther  inlbrmation  on  the  sul||ect  the  reader  ii 
referred  to  Mom. 

2.  Bimmdh  (H^"} :  ent^Xni^,  ^u,  ^eatptai 
vermis,  jMilredb,  fmea).     The  manna  that  the  dlt> 


"  the  word  from  before  the  Lerd  ^  (Qen.  zx.  8,  Mum. 
xxiU.4,  eomp.  Xtharidge,  L 17,  tt.  16)  nayalsoalslsad 


bnx  noCs  ibe  sfanllar  use  with  DIO?*  P<(Affon,  Jer.  I. 
2,  ft.  t.  8,  ets.,  and  ess,  for  other'  iUuslralioas  ef  the 
idioiB,Tai|.eBls.llx.l,andO<w.L27(JerM.\.    A 
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•Mieiit  IflrrcUtes  kept  tOl  tJie  Bonlng  of  a 

lay  "  bred  iix>niu  '*  (D^^^^Nn),  and  tUnk  (Es. 
tvi.  iO);  while  of  that  kept  over  the  Sabbath  and 
fathered  the  night  beforo,  it  b  aaid  that  *«  it  dkl 

not  stink,  neither  was  (here  any  womi  (n^*^) 
therein.*'    The  Hebrew  word  is  connected  with  the 

loot  QZ&")  ^'  to  be  putrid  "  (see  Geaenius,  TAes. 
B.  ▼.),  and  points  evidently  to  various  kinds  of 
magfi^f  and  tlie  hirvn  of  inseots  which  fced  on 
putrefying  animal  matter  rather  tiian  to  earth> 
worms;  Uie  words  in  the  original  are  elsarly  used 
indiscriminately  to  denote  either  true  aiuultday  or 
the  larval  condition  of  various  insects.  Thus,  as 
■ay  be  seen  above,  rimmih  and  Me^oA  are  both 
■acd  to  express  tlie  ma^spoi  or  caterpilbr,  whatevw 
it  might  tiave  been  that  consumed  tlie  bad  manna 
In  the  wildsmess  of  Sin.  tiob^  under  his  heavy 
affliction,  excLums,  «*My  flesh  is  ckiihed  with 
rtsuiidA^*  (vii.  5;  see  also  xviu  14);  there  is  no 
nason  to  doubt  that  the  expresskm  is  to  be  under- 
Stood  literally;  a  person  hi  Job's  oondithm  would 
very  probably  s*iffer  ttom  enttmoa  of  some  kind. 
In  Job  xxi.  SO,  xxiv.  SO,  there  is  an  aliuswn  to 
worms  (insect  hurvs)  feeding  on  the  dead  bodies 
•f  the  buried ;  our  transUton  in  the  w«ll-known 
passage  (xiz.  SO)  —  **  And  though  after  my  skin 
worms  deMtioy  this  body  "  —  have  rstber  over- 
Interpreted  the  words  of  the  original,  **  My  skin 
shall  have  been  consumed.'* « 
The   patriaroh   uees   both  rimmih  and  tdU*4k 

(n^y Vn)  in  ch.  TLt.  6,  where  be  compares  the 
•state  of  man  to  a  I'immdA,  and  the  son  of  man  to 
a  tdie'dh.  This  hitter  word,  in  one  or  other  of  iU 
fbrms  (see  above),  is  applied  in  Deut  zxviii.  89 
to  some  kinds  of  larvc  destnictit-e  to  the  vines: 
*<  Thou  shalt  phuit  vineyards  ....  but  shalt  not 
gather  the  grapes,  for  the  toldnth  shall  eat  them." 
Various  kinds  of  ijtsects  attack  the  vine,  amongst 
which  one  of  the  most  destructive  is  the  Twii-ix 
miUann,  the  little  caterpillar  of  which  eats  off  the 
inner  parts  of  the  bbssoms,  the  clusters  of  which  it 
binds  together  by  spiimiug  a  web  around  them. 
The  ^  worm  "  which  is  said  to  have  deatroyvd 
Jonah's  gourd  was  a  tOlaath  (Jonah  iv.  7).  Ml- 
ehaelis  {Huppl.  p.  2189)  quotes  Rumphius  aa  assert- 
ing that  there  is  a  kind  of  Uack  caterpillar,  which, 
during  sultry  rainy  weather,  does  actually  strip  the 
plant  of  its  leaves  m  a  single  night.  In  Is.  IxtL  S4 
allusion  is  made  to  maggots  feeding  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  shun  in  battle.  The  words  of  the 
prophet  are  applied  by  our  Lord  (Mark  ix.  44,  46, 
48)  metaphorically  to  the  stings  of  a  guilty  con- 
■cience  in  the  world  of  departed  spirits. 

The  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  iru  eauied  by 
worms  (0-icMAi}jc^/3ptrrer,  Acta  zli.  88);  according 
Id  Joseph  us  {Ant.  xiz.  8),  his  death  took  place  five 
iays  alter  his  departure  from  the  theatre.  It  is 
•nrious  that  the  Jewish  historian  makes  no  mention 
If  vrorme  in  the  case  of  Agrippa,  though  he  ex- 
pressly notes  it  in  that  of  Herod  the  Great  {AnL 
svlL  6,  §  6).  A  slmUar  death  was  that  of  Antioehua 
Epiphanes  (2  Maoc.  iz.  9;  see  also  Eusebius,  EccL 
BitL  viii.  IS,  and  Ludan  PttudomanL  i.  p.  904; 
•ompare  Wetstein  on  Acts  zii.  28).  Whether  the 
vmrma  wen  the  oanae  or  Ilia  result  of  the  dkease 
b  an  immaterial  qumtioa.    Ibe  •«  Angel  af  the 
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Loid  mndk  Herod  **  willi  aome  itismm ,  tlN 
of  which  was  fetal,  and  the  kMthsome  speetaeli  af 
which  ooold  not  fell  to  have  had  a  OMrked  humflbl^ 
ing  eflbet  on  his  proud  faeait.  W.  EL 

WORMWOOD  (n?S!?>  bOndh:  «m^ 
XoA^,  Mwnt  '^  Arttymi:  a'maritmh  a&§jfmlkkm\ 
The  correct  tranalatkm  of  the  Heb.  word  oecna 
frequently  in  the  Bibb,  and  generally  in  a  mata> 
phorical  sense,  aa  in  Dent.  zxk.  18,  where  of  iht 
Idolatrous  Israelites  it  b  said,  **  Lot  there  be  aamog 
you  a  root  that  bearath  wormwood  "  (aee  also  IVov. 
V.  4).  In  Jer.  Iz.  15,  zziil.  16;  Laim.  ilL  16,  18, 
wormwood  b  symbolical  of  bitter  calamity  and  aor^ 
row;  unrighteous  Judgm  are  said  to  "turn  judg- 
ment to  wormwood  "  (Am.  v.  7).  The  Orientab 
typified  aorrowa,  onielties,  and  oabmitba  of  a^y 
Und  by  pbnta  of  a  poisonous  or  bitter  natua. 
[Gall,  i.  861.]  The  name  of  the  star  which  b8 
the  sound  of  the  third  angel's  trumpet  fell  apon 
the  rivers,  was  called  Worm  word  ('Aifrcvtfet;  Bm. 
viiL  11).  Kitto  {Ph^  HitL  iff  PaUgdme,  p.  S16) 
enumeratea  four  kinda  of  wormwood  aa  found  m 
Palestine  —  ArUmitia  mlodca^  A,  Jmdaioa^  A* 
fi-utkotOy  and  A,  cinerea.  Bauwolf  speaka  of 
some  kind  of  wormwood  under  the  name  of  Abam- 
tltimm  wantonicMm  Jwdniaan,  and  aaya  it  b  vcfy 
common  in  PUestine;  thb  b  perhapa  the  Ai  k awsi'ii 
Judaiau  The  Hebrew /.odarrA  b  donbtfaas  generio, 
and  denotea  aeveral  qiecies  of  Art*mi«^  (T  \  hliii. 
//iero*.  i.  p.  480;  Boaenmiiller,  BibL  BoL  p.  116). 

W.iL 

•WORSHIP  (dcrbed  torn  wcHk^  and  tba 
tsraaination  tkip)  origiaally  ^  voHAmeai,  beenma 
used  to  denote  the  honor  or  igvereuue  of  vrhich  ooa 
was  regarded  as  worthy,  and,  aa  a  verb,  signified  ta 
pay  such  honor  or  reverence;  the  word  not  being 
originally  restristed,  aa  now,  to  reUgums  woobipw 
Thus  Wydiife  tranabtes  Matt  zU.  19,  *«  WormA^ 
thi  iadir  and  thi  modir,"  and  in  the  matriage  aariee 
of  the  Churoh  of  England  the  bridegroom  aaya  to  tba 
bride  *«vrlth  my  body  I  thee  toora^ip.**  llie  dood 
'« worship  "  b  so  used  hi  the  A.  V.  Josh.?.  14;  haka 
ziv.  10;  and  the  verb  ooonrs  in  Matt  zvilL  96  i^ 
often  ebewhere  aa  the  rsndering  of  wpeownpAs 
it  denotes  the  dvil  reverence  or  homage 
by  the  oriental  onstora  of  prostration.  [Adoba* 
Tioir;  Altab;  Fsatbr;  Pbust;  SACBincB, 
etc.]  A. 

WORSHIPPER.  A  (nosiatkNi  of  tba  GTCck 
word  ysswc^aii  used  once  only,  Acta  ziz.  86;  in 
the  margin  **  Tampb-keeper."  The  Moooros  ma 
originally  an  attendant  in  a  temple,  probably  en- 
trusted  irith  its  charge  (£urip.  ion,  116, 121,  ed. 
Dind.;  Pbto,  Leg.  vi.  7,  Bekk.;  Theodoret,  HiM. 
KodL  iU.  14,  16;  F^nz,  i.  14;  Phib,  Dt  Prtm, 
Hac  6,  IL  287;  fieeychius  expbioa  it  by  8  rW 
M«hr  K09^m¥^  KOfiw  T^p  fi  roipeir,  Suidaa, 
Kov^Anf  tm  €bT^€wi(mift  i^'  «4x*  4  'v^M't  ^* 
(«aisf.  p.  2679).  The  divine  honon  paid  in  later 
Greek  timea  to  eminent  peraona  even  in  their  life- 
time, were  imitated  and  exaggerated  by  the  Bomana 
under  the  empire,  especially  In  Aria  (Pint  t^ 
28;  Appbn,  Mitkr,  76;  Dion  Gasa.  zzzi.  6).  Taa 
term  ncoooros  became  thus  applied  to  cities  oroon»- 
munities  wliich  undertook  the  worship  of  pattlfwisr 
emperoia  awn  In  their  fifethne;  bol  thcro  b  as 
trsee  of  the  ipadal  tHfe  bebg  appliad  la  a^y  eilj 
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WOT  AHD  WOTTBTH 

the  time  of  Anguitiii.  The  fint  oaeuinaiee 
rf  the  term  in  eannectkm  with  Epheaui  is  on  ooine 
Bf  the  age  of  Nero  (A.  d.  64-68),  *  time  which 
VMdd  aafficieDtlj  agrae  with  itmae  in  the  ecooant 
Bf  the  riot  there,  probably  in  06  or  66.  In  later 
liaMB  the  title  appeam  with  the  numerical  a^Juncta 
ttftT^  and  even  rrrpiiru.  Aoobiof  Nero'itime 
haMS  Ml  one  side  'E^o-W  rciMc^r,  and  on  the 
■nene  a  figore  of  the  temple  of  Aiiemia  (Miounet, 
/mer.  iii  93;  Eckhel,  Z>uc<r.  VeL  NunL  U.  690). 
The  ancieot  Yeneration  of  Artemia  and  her  temple 
on  the  pari  of  the  city  of  Ephceiu,  whieh  proeured 
inr  it  the  Utle  of  wmMt6po9  rqf  *A^^/u8o»,  ia  too 
weU  known  to  need  iUuatntiOn:  but  in  later  timea 
it  scema  probable  that  with  the  term  Mvjcdpot  the 
pnwtioe  of  Keoeoriam  beoame  leamed  ahuoet  ex- 
eluaively  for  the  veneiation  paid  to  Roflum  emperon, 
lowarda  whom  many  other  dtiei  alio  of  Aaia 
Miiior  are  mentioned  aa  Ncoooriata,  c.  g.  Nioome- 
dia,  Perinthus,  Saidia,  Smyrna,  Magneiia  (Herod. 
L  96;  Strabo,  xiv.  640;  Ariatid.  Oi\  xlil.  776,  ed. 
Dind.;  Mionnet,  Jmcr.  tii.  97,  Noa.  981,  986; 
Eckhel,  De  Num.  ii.  690,  691;  Boeckh,  Jmer. 
9617,  9618,  9629,  9964,  9967,  9990,  9999,  9993; 
Krauie,  De  Gv.  Neoooris  ;  HoAnann,  Lex.  •  HeO" 
corot ').  H.  W.  P. 

•WOT  and  WOTTBTH  oocmr  repeatedly  b 
the  A.  y.  (Gen.  zxi.  96,  zzsiz.  8,  xUt.  16;  £xod. 
miL  1,  ele.)  aa  forma  of  the  indicative  present  of 
tbeoldTeri>toi0i<>=to«« knoiT/*    [Wm;  Wrr.] 

A. 

WBSSTLINO.    [Gamss.] 

WBTTINO.  It  ia  propoaed  in  the  present 
Bitide  to  treat,  not  of  writing  in  general,  ita  origin, 
the  people  by  whom  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
waa  diicoTered,  but  aimply  with  reference  to  the 
Hebrew  race  to  give  each  indieationi  of  tlieir  ae 
qnaiutance  with  the  art  as  are  to  be  derived  from 
their  hooka,  to  diacusa  the  origin  and  formation  of 
their  alphabet,  and  the  aubeequent  devek>pment  of 
the  preaent  aqnare  cbaraoter,  and  to  combine  with 
tfiia  diaeuasion  an  account,  ao  for  aa  can  be  aaeer- 
taiaed,  of  the  material  appUancea  which  they  made 
nae  of  in  writing,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  prao- 
tioe  prevailed  among  the  people. 

It  ia  a  remarkable  fact  that  although,  with  re> 
Bpeet  to  other  arte,  aa  for  inatance  thoae  of  music 
and  metal  working,  the  Uebrewa  have  aaaigned  the 
honor  of  their  diacovery  to  the  heroea  of  a  remote 
antiquity,  there  ia  no  tnce  or  tradition  whatever  of 
the  origin  of  letters,  a  discovery  many  times  more 
Mmaikable  and  important  than  either  of  these. 
Throughout  the  book  of  Geneaia  then  is  not  a 
ringlo  ailuaion,  direct  or  indirset,  either  to  the 
pnietioe  or  to  the  exietence  of  writing.    The  word 

Vl^f  cdthab,  •«  to  write,*'  doca  not  oooe  <Meur; 

Mne  of  its  derivativea  are  osad;  and  ^{p,  ifyker, 
**  a  book,"  is  found  only  in  a  aingle  psMage  (Gen. 
V.  1),  and  there  not  in  a  eouneetion  which  Inndvaa 
Iha  aoppoaition  that  the  art  of  writhig  was  known 
St  the  time  to  whieh  it  refen.  The  aignet  of  Judah 
(Gen.  xixvUi.  18,  96)  which  had  probabiy  aame  da- 
tloe  engraven  upon  it,  and  Pbiiraoh*a  ring  {Gta. 
itt.  49)  with  which  Joeeph  was  invested,  have  been 
appealed  to  aa  indicating  a  knowledge  qmte  oon- 
rialmt  with  the  ezistAoe  of  writing.  But  as  there 
k  nelhing  to  show  that  the  deriees  upon  these 
ifagi,  aoppoaing  them  to  exlat,  were  written  ehar- 
or  in  foot  anything  man  than  emblanat- 
tbej  eannet  he  aansldarid  ••  throwing 
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nmek  Hgfat  upon  the  question,  lliat  the  ISgy^ 
tlana  in  the  time  of  Joeeph  wire  acquainted  with 
writing  of  a  oertab  kind  there  is  other  eridenoe  te 
prove,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  up  to  thia 
period  the  knowhsdge  extended  to  the  Hebrew 
fomily.  At  the  aame  time  there  ia  no.  evidenci 
against  it.  The  instance  brought  forward  by  Ueng- 
stenberg  to  prove  that  "  aignets  commonly  here  lu 
phabetio  writings,**  ia  by  no  meana  ao  deeisivt  aa 
he  would  hare  it  appear.  It  ia  Ex.  zxxix.  60] 
^  And  they  made  the  pfaite  ef  the  holy  orown  of 
pure  goU,  and  wrote  upon  it  a  writing  of  the  cn- 
gnvinga  of  a  aignet,  *  Holinesa  to  the  Lord.*  ** 
That  is,  thia  inscription  waa  engnved  npon  tht 
pfote  aa  the  device  is  engraved  upon  a  signet,  in  ia» 
taglto;  and  the  expression  haa  rsftranoe  to  tht 
manner  of  engraving,  and  not  to  the  flgnraa  en* 
gimved,  and  therefore  cannot  be  appealed  to  aa  pror* 
ing  tlie  exietence  of  alphabetic  characters  upon 
Judah'a  aignet  or  Pharaoh*a  rii«.  Writing  U  iiial 
diatinotly  mentioned  in  £x.  xvL  14,  and  the  con- 
nection deariy  impUea  that  it  was  not  then  em- 
pfoyed  for  the  first  time,  but  waa  so  fomiliar  as  to 
be  used  for  historic  reoorda.  Moaes  is  commanded 
to  preeerre  the  memofy  of  Amalek*a  ooahinght  in 
the  desert  by  eonmiitting  it  to  writing.  **  And  Ja* 
hovah  aaid  unto  Bfioaes,  WriU  thia  for  a  memorial 
m  Ike  book  (not « a  book,'  aa  in  the  A.  Y.),  and 
rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua.'*  It  ia  clear  that 
acme  speohd  book  ia  hen  referred  to,  perhapa,  aa 
Aben  Eara  suggeete,  the  book  of  the  wars  of  Jo- 
bovah,  or  the  book  of  Jaahar,  or  one  of  the  many 
documents  of  the  ancient  Hebrewa  which  hare  long 
since  perished.  Or  it  may  hare  been  the  book  in 
which  Moees  wrote  the  words  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxiv. 
4),  that  is  the  laws  contained  in  chapten  xx.-xxiiL 
The  tabka  of  the  testimony  are  aaid  to  be  «*  written 
by  the  finger  of  Gtod  **  (Ex.  xxxi.  18)  on  both  aidee, 
and  **  the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God,  graven 
upon  the  tablea"  (Ex.  xxxii.  16).  It  ia  not  dear 
whether  the  passage  in  Ex.  zxxiv.  98  implies  that 
the  aeoond  tables  were  written  by  Moses  oi  by  (3od 
himself.  The  engnring  of  the  gems  of  the  high- 
prieeta  breastpbite  with  the  names  of  the  ehihlran 
of  Isrsel  (Ex.  xxvUi.  11),  and  the  inscription  upon 
the  mitre  (Ex.  xxxlx.  30)  hare  to  do  more  with  ths 
art  of  the  engraver  than  of  the  writer,  but  both 
imply  the  existence  of  alphabetic  charaotsra.  The 
next  ailuaion  ia  not  ao  clear.  TLe  laraelitea  ware 
forbidden,  in  imitation  of  the  idtdatrous  nationa,  to 
put  any  «*  brand  "  (lit «« writing  of  burning  '*)  upon 
themselves.  The  figurea  thua  branded  npon  the 
skin  might  hare  been  alphabetical  chaiaeten,  but 
they  were  more  probably  emblematical  deviceii 
symbolising  some  oldest  of  worship,  for  the  raol 

SOff  cdMa6(to  writoX  ia  appttad  to  pietura-draww 

ing  (Judg.  vliL  14),  to  mapping  out  a  connttf 
(Joah.  xviiL  8),  and  to  plan-drawing  (1  Ghr.  xxvli. 
19).  The  euiiSB  against  the  adttlterssa  wen  wrilt« 
by  the  prieat  ^in  Me  book,"  aa  before;  and  bfotttd 
out  with  water  (Num.  t.  98)  Thia  proeeed^g, 
though  principally  diatlnguiahed  by  ite  ajmbolioal 
character,  involvee  tne  neeof  aoma  kind  of  ink,  and 
of  a  material  on  which  the  cunee  wwe  written 
which  would  not  be  deetroyed  by  water.  The  writ- 
ing on  door-poeta  and  gatea,  alluded  to  in  Dani. 
vl.  9,  xL  90,  thongh  perhapa  to  be  takan  figun^ 
tively  nther  than  Hteraliy,  impliea  certainly  an 
acquaintance  with  the  art  and  the  use  of  alphsiietii 
eharacten.  Hitherto,  however,  nothing  has  been 
aaklef  the  apfdieatton  if  wfltli«  la  tha  j 
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if  orditiaiy  Ufr,  or  of  the  knowMn  of  Um  art 
imoDg  the  common  people.  Up  to  uii  point  roeh 
coowledge  is  onlj  etCributed  to  Hoeei  and  tlie 
prieitt.  From  Drat  xxW.  1,  8,  however,  it  would 
appear  that  it  waa  extended  to  oChera.  A  man  who 
wiahed  to-  be  aeparated  from  hia  wifc  for  her  infidel- 
ity, could  relieve  himaelf  by  a  aommary  proceai 

««LethimwriteherablUnpD  «!7»Aer/*abook") 

of  divwoement,  and  give  it  in  her  hand,  and  lend 
her  oat  of  hia  bouae.**  It  ia  not  aboolotely  necea- 
aary  to  infer  from  thia  that  the  art  of  writing  waa 
an  aocompliahment  poiaeBiei  by  every  Hebrew  citi- 
■en,  though  there  ia  no  mention  of  a  third  party; 
and  it  ia  more  than  probable  that  theae  «*  billa  of 
divoroement,"  though  apparently  ao  informal,  wen 
the  woric  of  proiMonal  aeribea.  It  waa  eqjohied 
aa  one  of  the  dutiea  of  the  king  (Deut  zvii.  18), 
that  he  ihould  tranaoribe  the  bwik  of  the  Law  for 
hia  own  private  study,  and  we  ahall  find  hereafter 
in  the  biatoiy  that  distlnet  allusiona  to  writing 
occur  in  the  caae  of  aevenl  kinga.  Hie  remaining 
inatanoee  in  the  Pentateuch  are  the  writing  of  laws 
upon  atone  covered  with  plaater,  upon  wbteh  while 
■oft  the  itiaoriptioo  waa  cut  (Deut  zzrii.  8,  8),  the 
writing  of  the  aong  of  Moeea  (Deut  zzxi.  24),  and 
of  the  Iaw  in  a  book  which  waa  pbced  in  the  aide 
of  the  ark  (Deut  zxzL  26).  One  of  the  fint  acta 
of  Joahua  on  entering  the  Promiaed  i.And  waa  to 
inacribe  a  copy  of  the  Law  on  the  atonca  of  the 
Altar  on  Mount  Kbal  (Joeh.  riii.  82).  The  aurvey 
of  the  country  was  drawn  out  in  a  book  (Josh.  xviU. 
8).     [n  the  time  of  the  Judges  we  first  meet  with 

the  professk>naI  scribe  O^D,  tiphir),  in  his  im- 
portant capacity  as  marshal  of  the  boat  of  waxriors 
(Judg.  ▼.  14),  with  his  stafiT  (A.  V.  "pen")  of 
office.     Ewald  (PotL  Bach.  I  129)  reganls  tdphir 

in  this  pasMge  as  equivalent  to  t:ptt7,  thlphity 
*•  Judge,"  and  certainly  the  context  implies  the  high 
rank  which  the  art  of  writing  conferred  upon  its 
possessor.  Later  on  in  the  history  we  lead  of 
Samud  writing  in  **  the  book  "  the  manner  of  the 
kingdom  (1  Sam.  x.  25);  but  it  is  not  till  the  reign 
of  Darid  that  we  bear  for  the  first  time  of  writing 
being  used  for  the  purpoees  of  ordinary  communi- 
cation. The  letter  (lit  "  book  ")  which  contained 
Uriah's  death-warrant  was  written  by  David,  and 
must  have  been  intended  for  the  eye  of  Joab  alone; 
who  was  therefore  able  to  read  writing,  and  prob- 
ably to  vrrite  himself,  though  his  message  to  the 
king,  conreying  the  intelligence  of  Uriah'a  death, 
waa  a  verbal  one  (2  Sam.  xi.  14,  15).  If  we  ex- 
amine the  instances  in  which  writing  is  mentkmed 
in  connection  with  indiriduala,  we  shall  find  that 
In  all  cases  the  writers  were  men  of  superior  position. 
In  the  Pentateuch  the  knowledge  of  the  art  is  attrib- 
uted to  Moees,  Joshua,  and  the  priest  alone,  iiam- 
oel.  who  was  educated  by  the  high-prieat,  i«  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  earliest  historians  (1  Cbt.  xzlx. 
«»),  as  well  as  Nathan  the  prophet  (2  Chr.  ix.  29), 
ShiBmaiah  the  prophet,  Iddo  the  seer  (2  Chr.  xii. 
15,  xiii.  22),  and  Jehu  the  son  of  Hananl  (2  Chr. 
a.  84).  Ijetten  were  written  by  Jeiebel  in  the 
name  of  Ahab  and  sealed  with  his  seal  (1  K.  zxi. 
I,  9,  11);  by  Jehu  (2  K.  x.  6);  by  Hcsekiah  (2 
Cbt.  XXX.  1 ) ;  by  Rabshakeh  the  Assyrian  genenl 
(2  Chr.  xxxii.  17  )t  by  the  Perdan  satmps  (Ear.  ir. 
«,  7,  8);  by  SanbaUat  (Neh.  ri.  5),  Toblah  (Neh. 
ft  19),  Haman  (Esth.  Tili.  5),  Mordeeal  and  Es- 
ther (Esth.  Ix.  29).  The  prophet  El^ah  wrote  to 
Ahab  (S  Chr.  xxi.  It);  balah  WRM  aome  of  thtl 
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history  of  his  tioM  (2  Chr.  xxtL  92);  Jeran^h 
committed  his  prophecies  to  writing  (Jer.  fi.  90% 
sometimes  by  the  help  of  Barach  &  acribe  (Jcr. 
xxxri.  4,  82);  and  the  fidie  prophet,  Shrmaiah  tba 
Nehelamite,  endeavored  to  undennine  Jeremiah** 
influence  by  the  letten  which  he  wrote  to  tlie  higli- 
pricet  (Jer.  xxix.  25).  In  la.  xxix.  11,  IS,  tliere  m 
cleariy  a  distinction  drawn  between  the  man  wIm 
was  able  to  read,  and  the  man  who  was  not,  and  it 
seems  a  natural  inference  from  what  haa  been  aud 
that  the  accomplishments  of  reading  and  writing 
were  not  widely  spread  among  the  people,  wlieo 
we  find  that  they  are  universally  attributed  to  tboao 
of  high  rank  or  education,  kings,  iniesta,  pvopheta, 
and  professfonal  aeribes. 

In  addition  to  these  instanoea  hi  which  writing 
ia  directly  mentioned,  an  indirect  aOnaion  to  ita 
eariy  existence  Is  supposed  to  be  found  in  tbe 
name  of  certain  offioen  of  the  Hebiewa  in  E^gypt, 

D^")^B7\  sAdtfr^  LXX.  ypofiftm-M  (Eac  ▼.  «, 

A.  v.  "olBoen**).    Therootof  thia  won!  haa  been 

sought  in  the  Arable  Jxm,  iofarti,  •«  to  wiHe,** 

and  its  original  meaning  Is  believed  to  be  •*  wrttera,** 
or  ** scribes;  '*  an  ezphumtion  adopted  by  Gcaenins 
in  his  Lexioom  fftbraiaim  and  TkttimnUf  tbongh 
he  refected  it  in  his  Oe$ekickU  dtr  Htbrdigektm 
Spraekn  mid  Sckrifl  In  tbe  name  Ki^athrSo- 
I^er  (Booktown,  Joali.  xr.  15)  the  Indication  of  a 
knowledge  of  writing  among  the  Pbceniciana  is 
more  diatinct  Hitsig  coi^eetures  that  tlie  town 
may  hare  derived  its  name  from  the  diaeovcfy  d 
the  art,  for  the  Hittites,  a  CanaaniUah  nee,  inbab> 
ited  that  region,  and  the  term  Hittite  nwy 


bly  have  ita  root  in  the  Arabic  ia^,  chaUa,  («to 
write." 

Hie  Hebrewa,  then,  a  branch  of  the  great  She- 
mitic  fomily,  being  in  possessfon  of  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, according  to  tlieir  own  historical  reoorda,  at  a 
very  eariy  period,  the  flurther  questhms  ariaa,  what 
chtfacter  tiiey  made  use  of,  and  whence  they  ob- 
tained It  It  Is  searedy  possible  In  tlie  preeent 
day  to  beUere  that,  tvro  centuries  since,  leMtned 
men  of  sober  Judgment  seriously  maintained,  al- 
most as  an  article  of  iaith,  that  the  square  dtarae- 
tcr,  as  it  is  known  to  oa,  with  the  vovrel  points  and 
accents,  waa  a  direct  revebtion  fttxn  lieavvn,  and 
that  the  commandments  were  written  by  the  finger 
of  (Sod  upon  the  tables  of  stone  In  that  ebaractsr. 
Such,  however,  wu  really  the  caae.  But  recant 
investigations  hare  shown  that,  ao  far  from  tbe 
square  character  baring  any  ehdm  to  such  a  remote 
antiquity  and  such  an  august  parentage,  it  is  of 
comparetively  modern  date,  and  haa  been  fonned 
from  a  more  ancient  type  by  a  gradual  process  of 
derebpmeot,  the  steps  of  wnlch  will  be  Indicated 
hereafter,  so  flv  aa  they  can  be  mhAr  aaoertained 
What  then  waa  this  ancient  type  ?  If  oat  probab^ 
the  Phoenician.  To  the  Phcenidant,  the  daring 
seamen,  and  adventurous  coloniaen  of  the  ancient 
world,  trsdltkm  aaslgned  the  honor  of  tlie  Invcntioa 
of  letten  (Plin.  v.  12).  This  tradition  may  be  cC 
no  value  as  direet  eridenoe,  but  as  It  probably  oii|^ 
Inated  with  the  Qredu,  it  shows  that,  to  them  at 
knat,  tbe  Phomlelana  were  tbe  inrenton  of  letten, 
and  that  these  were  Introduced  Into  Europe  by 
meana  of  that  Interooarse  with  PhonicU  wbkk  k 
implied  in  the  legend  of  Cadmua,  tbe  man  of  the 
East     Hm  Phumlufpn  trtrmimnlrM  ef  Ibis  faflf 
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•eoording  to  Herodotus  (t.  68),  taught  the  Gneka 
msny  aoeomplkhments,  and  among  other*  the  uie 
oT  letlon.  which  hitherto  they  had  not  poeieaed. 
So  LtoeaD,  Pkarg,  iii.  230:  — 
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primi,  ftauB  fl  cwwHmnt,  anal 
M***^"'*?"  mdlbof  ▼ooam  slgiuupt  flgoris.'' 

FUny  (tIL  06)  waa  of  opinion  that  letters  were 
of  AjHjrian  origin,  but  he  mentions  as  a  bdief  held 
hy  others  that  they  were  diaeovered  among  the 
iLgyptiana  by  Mercury,  or  that  Uia  Syriana  iiad  the 
baoor  of  the  Invention.     The  laatp^neiitioned  theory 
ia  that  given  by  IHodorua  Sieulua  (v.  74),  who  saya 
thai  the  Syrians  invented  letters,  and  fit>m  them 
the  Pheenieiana,  having  learned  them,  tranaferred 
tbam  to  the  Greeka.     On  the  other  hand,  accord- 
ing to  TWtua  (Ann.  zL  14),  Egypt  wua  believed 
to  be  the  aouxee  whence  the  PWnicians  derived 
their  knowledge.     Be  this  aa  it  may,  the  voice  of 
tnditioii  lepraaebts  the  Fhcsniciana  aa  the  diaaam- 
inaton,  if  not  tbe    inventora  of   the    alphabet. 
Whether  it  eame  lo  them  ftt>ni  an  Aramaean  or 
Egyptian  aouroe  can  at  beat  be  but  the  aubject  of 
conjecture.    It  may,  bowet'er,  be  reaaonably  in- 
irrrad  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  derived  lh>m,  or 
•bared  with,  the  Phcenidans  the  knowledge  of  writ- 
ing and  the  use  of  letters.    The  two  nntiona  apoke 
languagea  of  the  same  Shemitio  £uuUy;  they  were 
brought  into  doae  contact  by  geographical  poaition : 
ail  draumatanoes  combine  to  render  it   probable 
that  the  ancient  Hebrew  alphabet  waa  the  common 
pnwaeaaion  both  of  Hebrews  and  Phosniciana,  and 
this  probabiUty  ia  atrengthened  by  the  reauita  of 
modem  invaatigatiou  into  the  Phonician  inacrip* 
tiona  which  have  of  late  yeara  been  l>ronght  to 
light.     The  names  of  the  Hebrew  letten  indicate 
tbit  they  must  have  been  the  inventkm  of  a  Shem- 
itie  people,  and  that  they  were  moivover  a  paa- 
toral  people  may  be  iniiBrred  from  the  same  eridence. 
Such  namea  aa  Aleph  (an  oz),  Gimel  (a  camel), 
Lamed  (an  oz-goad),  are  most  uatunlly  expUined 
by  thia  hypotlMaia,  which  neoeeaarily  ezdudea  the 
aeafitfing  Phmuicians  ftom  any  claim  to  their  in- 
tentkm.    If,  aa  haa  been  coi\}eetured,  they  took 
the  first  idea  of  writing  fh>m  the  Egyptians,  they 
would  at  lesat  hare  given  to  the  signs  which  they 
invented  the  names  of  ol^ects  with  which  they 
themielvea  were  familiar.    So  far  from  thia  being 
the  ease,  the  letten  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  contain 
no  trace  whatever  of  ahipa  or  aealhring  matters:  on 
the  contrary,  they  point  distinctly  to  an  Inbmd  and 
pastoral  people,     llie  Shemltic  and  Egyptian  al- 
phabets  hare  this  principle  in  common,  that  the 
object  whoee  name  is  given  to  a  letter  was  taken 
or^inally  to  indicate  the  letter  which  begins  the 
name;  but  this  &et  alone  is  insufficient  to  show 
that  the  Shemitic  races  borrowed  their  alphabet 
frMB  Egypt,  or  that  the  principle  thus  held   In 
common  may  not  bare  been  the  possession  of  other 
natiors  of  a  still  earlier  date  than  the  Egyptians. 
**Th9  phonetic  use  of  hieroglyphics,'*  says   Mr. 
Kcnriek,  <*  would  naturally  suggest  to  a  practical 
people,  such  as  the  Phcsnicians  ware,  a  Biinplifloa< 
tion  of  the  cumbrous  system  of  the  Fgyptlans,  by 
tlispeming  altogether  with  the  pictorial  and  sym- 
bottnl  use,  and  assigning  one  character  to  each 
sound,  instead  of  this  multitude  of  homophooes 
whidk  made  the  reading  of  the  hieroglrnoics  so  dif- 
Aeull;  the  residence  of  the  *  Phcmician  shepherds,* 
the  Hyksos,  io  Egypt  might  aflbrd  an  opportunity 
tor  this  adaptation,  or  it  might  be  brought  about 
by  Mnunereiai  intercourse.    Wt  cannot,  however 


tnce  such  a  resembknce  between  the  eariiest  Phos* 
nician  alphabet  known  to  us,  and  the  phonetia 
characten  of  Egypt,  as  to  gire  any  certainty  to 
this  conciusk>n  **  {PhcBmda,  pp.  164, 165). 

Perhaps  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  tradi- 
tion that  letten  came  to  the  Greeks  from  the  Phos- 
niciana, but  that  they  were  the  invention  of  the 
Egyptians,  is  that  the  Egyptians  poaseaaed  an  al- 
phabet before  the  Phcenictana.  Wahl,  De  Wette, 
and  Kopp  are  inclined  to  a  Babylonian  origin,  un- 
dentanding  the  Hipot  of  Diodorua  and  the  Syri  of 
Pliny  of  the  Babyloniana.  But  Geaeniua  haa  ahoim 
thia  to  be  untenable,  because  (1)  Pliny  diatlnctly 
mentioiia  both  SyiH  and  A$ayru^  and  by  no  meana 
confounda  them;  and  (2)  becauae  the  inacription 
on  the  seal  stone,  on  which  Kopp  based  his  theory, 
is  nothing  more  than  Phosnician,  and  that  not  of 
the  oldest  form,  but  inclining  to  the  somewhat  Uter 
Aramaic  character.  This  seal-stone  or  brick  con- 
tained, besides  a  cuneiform  inscription,  sonae 
Shemitio  characten  which  vrere  deciphered  by 
Kopp,  and  were  placed  by  him  at  the  head  of  his 
most  ancient  alphabets  (BiUer  und  Schri/len^  ii. 
154).  Gesenius,  however,  read  them  with  a  rery 
diflbrent  result  He  himself  argues  fbr  a  Phoeni- 
cian origin  of  the  alphabet,  in  opposition  to  a 
Babyk>nian  or  AramsBan,on  the  following  grounds: 
1.  'lliat  the  names  of  the  letten  are  l^cenidan, 
and  not  Syrian.  Several  of  the  names  are  fotmd 
alike  in  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  dialects:  as  for 
instance,  btlh,  gimel,  zmn,  tmn^  nin^  reth,  t/it'fi, 
but  othos  are  not  found  in  Syriao  at  all,  at  least 
not  in  the  same  sense.  Aieph^  in  Syriac  signifies 
»«a  thousand,**  not  **an  ox;*'  dnleth  ia  not  **a 
door,**  and  fbr  this,  as  well  as  for  vatt,  yod,  mem^ 
ptf  iooph,  and  tou,  different  words  are  used.  The 
Greek  forms  of  the  names  of  the  letten  are  some> 
what  in  faror  of  an  Araosaic  origin,  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  they  came  in  this  shape  from  the  East, 
and  that  they  were  not  so  modified  by  the  Grades 
themselves.  S.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Aramaie 
dialect  was  the  language  of  the  inventon;  fbr  th# 

letten  ^  1  7  b^,  which  to  them  were  certainly  con- 
sonants, had  become  so  vreak  In  the  Aramaic  that 
they  could  scarcely  any  longer  appear  as  such,  and 
could  not  have  been  expressed  by  signs  by  an  in- 
ventor who  spoke  a  dialect  of  this  kind.  8.  If 
the  Phoenician  letten  are  pictorial,  as  there  seems 
reason  to  believe,  tbMe  is  no  model,  among  the  old 
Babylonian  discoveren  of  writing,  after  which  they 
could  hare  been  formed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  Is  extremely  probable  that  the  Phoenicians,  fh>m 
tbeur  extended  commerce,  especially  with  Egypt, 
adopted  an  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  phonetic 
hieroglyphics,  though  they  took  neither  the  figures 
nor  the  names  fW>m  this  source.  The  names  of 
some  of  the  letten  lead  us  to  a  nomad  pastoral 
people,  rich  In  herds:  a/r/^  (an  ox),  gimel  (a 
caniel),  lamed  (an  oz-goad),  beth  (a  tent),  dcUeth 
(a  tentnioor),  vnu  (a  tent-p«g),  cketh  (a  hurdle  or 
pen).  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  (jesenlus  did 
not  see  that  this  very  fact  militates  strongly  agahist 
the  Phoenician  origin  of  the  letters,  and  pob'a,  as 
has  been  observed  abore,  rather  to  a  pastorai  uian 
a  seafaring  people  as  thdr  inventon.  But  whether 
or  not  tlM  Phomlclana  were  the  invnton  of  the 
Shemltic  alphabet,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  ttieir 
Just  claim  to  being  its  chief  disseminaton;  aul 
with  this  understanding  we  may  accept  the  geneal- 
ogy of  alphalieta  as  given  by  (Seseniua.  and  vfhib» 
ited  in  the  acoompanying  table. 
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Whatever  minor  diflbrencei  may  eslet  between 
I  be  ancient  and  more  modem  Sbemitio  alphabet*, 
they  have  two  chwf  cbaraeteriatica  in  common: 
(1.)    That  they  oontahi  only  coneonants  and  the 

three  principal  long  Towds,  M,  1  ^  [wMeh  moat 
have  been  oonionanta  originally.  — W.  H.  W.]; 
the  other  vowtsh  being  repreeented  by  signs  above, 
below,  or  in  the  middle  of  lettera,  or  being  omitted 
altogether.  (2.)  That  they  are  written  from  right 
to  led.  The  Rthiopic,  being  perhaps  a  non-Shem- 
itie  alphabet,  is  an  exception  to  this  role,  as  is 
the  cnueifonn  chanwter  in  which  some  Shemitic 
inscriptions  are  fonnd.  The  same  peenliarity  (A 
figyptian  writing  was  remarked  by  Herodotus.  No 
instance  of  what  is  called  bouatrcpHedon  writing  — 
that  is  in  a  direction  ftt>m  right  to  left,  and  from 
left  to  riglit  in  alternate  lines  —  is  found  in  Shem- 
itic monuraentt. 

The  old  Shemitic  alphabeta  may  be  divided  into 
two  principal  classes:  (L)  The  Pbonioian,  as  it 
exists  (n)  in  the  inscriptions  in  Cypms,  Malta, 
Csrpentnu,  and  the  coins  of  Phoenicia  and  her 
colonies.  It  is  distinguished  by  an  absence  of 
vowels,  and  by  sometimes  baring  the  words  divided 
and  sometimes  no*  (6.)  In  the  inscriptioni  on 
Jewish  coins,  (c  In  the  Phoenieio-Egyptian 
writing,  with  three  vowel  signs,  deciphered  by 
Caylus  on  the  mummy  bandages.  From  (a)  are 
derived  (</)?  the  Samaritan  character,  and  (e),  the 
(rreek.  (9.)  The  Hebrew-Chaldee  character;  to 
which  belong  (a),  the  Hebrew  square  character; 
(6),  the  Palmyrene,  which  has  some  traces  of  a 
cursive  hand;  (c),  the  Estrangelo,  or  ancient  Syr^ 
iac:  and  (rf),  the  ancient  Arable  or  Cufic.  The 
eldest  Arabic  writing  (the  HimyariUc)  was  per- 
haps the  same  as  the  ancient  Hebrew  or  Phoe- 
nician.o 

It  remains  now  to  consider  which  of  all  these 
was  the  alphabet  originally  used  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews.  In  considering  this  question  it  will  on 
maay  accounts  be  more  convenient  to  begin  with 
the  common  square  character,  which  is  more  fi^ 


a  •  SehrMer  (FkSmxi$tkt  Spnuk;  pp.  77,  78)  dl- 
vidss  ttM  Pbssntelao  rsmains  Into  font  palsBographteal 
elanss.  The  flmfc,  whfeh  be  makes  provisloDally,  as 
be  bad  oo  moDmnent  to  put  in  It,  Is  the  orighial 
Arehais  Phesnldaa  used  with  little  alteration  up  to 
the  seveuth  century  belhre  Christ.  To  this  class,  we 
Vukj  say,  belongs  the  Hoablte  monument  oS  King 
Mesha,  flnt  given  to  the  public  by  M.  Oanneau  in 
January,  1870.  The  second  c1s«  Is  the  XMrwrn  Phce- 
alelan«  sxneMIng  fttMn  the  seventh  or  sixth  oentnrr 
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Ita.    U|gvte,ev 
Old 


Gune. 
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miliar,  aod  which  from  thk  fiunlllarity  si  noti 
constantly  aasoctated  with  the  Hebrew  langu^ 
and  writing.     In  the  Talmud  (SamM.  foL  SI,  ») 

this  character  is  cdled   7;^^  ^??«  ""aquaie 

writing,"  or  n^"pVS  nH?,  <«Aayrian  writ- 
ing; "  the  ktter  appellation  being  given  beesase, 
according  to  the  traditioo,  it  canM  up  with  the 
Israelites  (tmn  Aayria.  Under  the  term  AssTris 
are  included  Chaldsea  and  Babykmtn  in  the  wkler 
sense;  for  it  is  dear  that  in  ancient  writers  the 
names  Atitpitm  and  ChaUcdon  are  applied  indif- 
ferently to  the  same  charaetcn.  The  letter*  of  the 
inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalua  are  csUed 
Chald«an  (Athen.  zii.  599)  and  Aesyiian  (Athen. 
xii.  469;  Arrian,  IDop.  AUx,  ii.  5,  $  4).  Again, 
the  Auyrittn  writing  on  the  pillars  erected  by 
Darius  at  the  Bosporos  (Her.  iv.  87),  ia  called  bj 
Strabo  Perdan   (xv.  609).     Another  derivation 

for  the  epithet  rV^W^jiy  atkth^rUh,  as  applied 
to  this  writing,  has  been  suggested  by  Rabbi  Jodah 

the  Holy,  who  derives  It  IWmi  jTnWHp,  njasi- 
therethf  **  blesaed ;  '*  the  term  bdng  applied  to  it 
because  it  waa  employed  in  writing  the  sscred 

books.  Another  etymofegy  (firom  *^B^  /itkar, 
to  be  straight),  given  by  the  Hebrew  grammarian 
Abraham  de  Balmia,  describes  it  ae  the  stnigbt, 
perpendieular  writing,  so  making  the  epithet  equiv- 
alent to  that  whieh  we  apply  to  it  in  caBing  it  tbt 
square  eharaetcr.  HvpMd,  starting  tnm  the  sans 
root,  explains  the  Talmudie  desigiiatiMi  as  mody 
a  teiehnioal  term  used  to  denote  the  more  modcra 

writing,  and  as  opposed  to  ^3n,  rontM^  •*  broken,'* 
by  which  the  ancient  character  is  deaer!bed.*  Ac- 
cording to  him  it  signifies  that  which  is  firm, 
strong,  protected  and  supported  as  with  forts  and 
walls,  referring  perb^  to  the  horiaontal  ifroksi 
on  which  the  letters  rest  as  on  a  fonndatMn. 
In  this  riew  be  compares  it  with  the  Kthiopie 

character,  which  is  called  in  ArjOtie   iXxAMXi 

B.  0.  mtll  the  time  of  Christ,  and  ealM  hr  ^-  ^ 
Yegtt^  the  ^SMonlan."  The  thM  dan  Is  the  0^ 
fhaglnten,  and  the  flOorth  the  New  Pmle  ef  (he  Hm 
of  the  Boman  demlnailon  of  North  AMea  and  Spain. 

W.  H.  W. 
h  •  Piohably  Hm  IWmud  of  TenlBe  U  if^  ^ 
printing  this  word  ^Vl  Inntead  of  yV^,  ttm 
root  y^\  »*  to  cut,  engrave.''  W.  H  » 
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■'  mpported/*  It  must  be  confiBMed  th^t  uooe  of 
Sbeae  ezplanationi  arp  ao  satisfaeiory  ai  to  be  ud- 
heaitatii^slj  accepted.     Tbe  only  fact  to  be  derived 

from  the  word  ri'^'nWt?  »  that  it  it  the  sooroe 
of  tbe  whole  Talmudio  tradition  of  the  Babylonian 
ori^n  of  the  aquare  oharaeter.  This  tradition  is 
embodied  in  tbe  following  passages  fVom  the  Jeru- 
salem and  Babylonian  Talmuds:  "It  is  a  tradi- 
tion :  R.  Jose  aays  Eara  was  fit  to  have  the  Law 
fiven  by  his  hand,  but  that  the  age  of  Moses  pre- 
vented it;  yet  though  it  was  not  given  by  his 
band,  tbe  writing  and  the  language  were:  the 
writing  was  written  in  the  Syriao  tongue,  and  in- 
tarpnted  in  the  Syriac  tongue  (Ear.  iv.  7),  and 
tbey  could  not  read  the  writing  (Uaa.  v.  8);  ftom 
benoe  it  is  learned  that  it  was  g^ven  on  the  same 
dny.   R.  Natlian  says  the  Law  was  given  in  broken 

dnfaoCers  OfV^f  rantt)^  and  agrees  with  R.  Jose; 
but  Rab  (t.  e.  R.  Judah  the  Holy)  says  that  the 
Law  was  given  in  the  Assyrian  (t.  e.  the  square) 
eharacter,  and  when  they  sinned  it  was  turned  into 
the  broken  character,  and  when  they  were  worthy, 
in  tbe  days  of  Ezra,  it  was  turned  to  them  again 
in  the  Assyrian  eharacter,  according  to  Zech.  iz. 
18.  It  is  a  tradition:  K.  Simeon  ben  Eleaaar  says, 
on  the  account  of  R.  Eieazar  ben  Parta,  who  also 
nys,  on  the  account  of  Eliezer  Ham  modal,  the  liiw 
was  written  in  the  Assyrian  character"  (Talm. 
Jems.  MeyiUak,  fol.  71,  72,  73).  But  the  story,  as 
best  known,  is  told  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud: 
**  Mar  Zutra,  or  as  others  Mar  Ukba,  says,  at  first 

tbe  Iaw  waa  given  to  Israel  in  the  Hebrew  0")3V, 
t.  e.  the  Samaritan)  writing  and  the  holy  tongue; 
and  again  it  was  given  to  them,  in  the  days  of 
Esra,  in  the  Assyrian  writing  and  the  Syrian 
tongue.  They  chose  for  the  Israelites  the  Assyrian 
writing  and  the  holy  tongue,  and  left  to  the  IditHa 
tbe  Hebrew  writing  and  the  Syrian  tongue.  Who 
are  the  IdiokBt  R.  Chasda  says,  the  Cutheans 
(or  Samaritans).  What  is  the  Hebrew  writing? 
R.  Chasda  says,  the  Libonaah  writing  *'  (Sanhed. 
fol.  91,  2;  22,  1).  The  Libonaah  writing  is  ex- 
pluned  by  R.  Solomon  to  mean  the  large  charao- 
tera  in  which  the  Jews  wrote  th«r  amulets  and 
metmtoth.  The  broken  character  mentioned  above 
can  only  apply  to  the  Samaritan  alphabet,  or  one 
very  similar  to  it  In  this  character  are  written, 
lot  only  manuscripts  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
varying  in  age  from  the  ISth  to  the  16th  century, 
but  abo  other  worics  in  Samaritan  and  Arabic. 
The  Samaritans  themselves  call  it  ffebrew  writing^ 
fai  contradistinction  to  the  square  character,  whioh 
titey  call  the  writing  of  Esra.  It  has  no  vowel 
points,  but  a  diacritical  mark  called  Marhetono  is 
siai^yed,  and  words  and  sentences  are  divided. 
A  form  of  character  more  ancient  than  the  Samari- 
tan, though  closely  resembling  it,  is  found  on  the 
eoins  struck  under  Simon  A^iccahseus,  eir.  b.  c. 
142.  Of  this  writing  Gesenius  remarks  (art.  Pfi- 
laogrnpMe  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  kne^elcpddie) 
that  it  was  most  probably  employed,  even  in  manu- 
leripts,  during  the  whole  lifeUme  of  the  Hebrew 
Isnguage,  and  was  gradually  displaced  by  tbe  square 
character  about  the  birth  of  Christ.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  characters  on  the  Maccabssan  coins 
riiowa  that  tbey  bear  an  extremely  close  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  Phosiiician  inscriptions,  and 
*n  many  cases  are  all  but  identical  with  them. 

fhe  figures  of  thn«  characters  (t,  tD,  D)  Jj  not 
Hear,  and  that  of  D  is  doubtftd. 
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In  order  to  expkin  the  Talmudic  story  abovt 
given,  and  the  relation  between  the  square  char^ 
acter  and  that  of  the  ooius,  dlfibrent  theories  have 
been  constructed.    Some  held  that  the  square  charw 
acter  was  sacred,  and  used  by  the  priests,  while 
tbe  character  on  the  coins  was  for  the  purposes  of 
ordinary  life.    The  younger  Buxtorf  (De  IaL  Hebr. 
Gen.  Ant.)  malntidued  that  the  square  alphabet 
was  the  oldest  and  the  original  alphabet  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  that  before  the  OpUrity  the  Sa- 
maritan character  had  existed  side  by  side  with  it; 
that  during  the  Captivity  the  priests  and  more 
learned  psai  of  the  people  cultivated  the  square  or 
sacred  character,  while  thoee  who  were  left  in 
Palestine  adhered  to  the  common  writing.     Eara 
brought  the  former  back  with  him,  and  it  was 
hence  called  Assyrian  or  Chaldiean.    The  other 
was  used  principally  by  the  Samaritans,  though 
occasionally  by  the  Jewa  themselves,  as  is  shown 
by  the  characien  on  tlie  Maccabesan  coins.     This 
ophiion  found  many  supporters,  and  a  singular 
turn  was  givm  to  it  by  Morinus  {Dt  JJngua  Pri- 
fwevrr,  p.  271)  and  Loesoher  {De  Cnuiis  Ling, 
Uebr.  pp.  207,  208),  who  maintained  that  the  char- 
acters on  the  coins  were  a  kind  of  taehygraphie 
writing  formed  from  the  square  character.     Hart- 
nianu   {Ling.  EinL  p.  28,  Ac.)  also  upheld  tbe 
existence  of  a  twofold  character,  the  sacred  and 
profane.     The  favorers  of   this  hypothesis  of  a 
double  alphabet  had  some  analogies  to  which  they 
oould  appeal  for  support.     Hie  Egyptians  had  a 
twofold,  or  even  a  threefold  character.     The  cunei- 
form writing  of  the  ancient  Persians  and  Bfedes 
was  perhaps  a  sacred  character  for  monuments,  the 
Zend  being  used  for  ordinary  life.     The  Arabs, 
Persians,  and  Turks,  employ  dififermt  characters 
according  as  they  require  them  for  letters,  poems, 
or  historical  writings.     But  analogy  is  not  proof, 
and  therefore  the  pasnge  in  Is.  viii.  1  has  been 
appealed  to  as  containing  a  du*ect  allusion  to  the 
ordinary  writing  as  opposed  to  the  sacred  charac- 
ter.    But  it  is  evident,  upon  examination,  that  the 
writing  there  referred  to  is  that  of  a  perfectly 
legible  character,  such  as  an  ordmary  unskilled 
man  might  read.     Irenaus  {Adv.  Hai'ts,  ii.  24;, 
indeed,  speaks  of  sacerdotal  letters,  but  his  infor* 
mation  is  not  to  be  relied  on.     In  fact  the  sole 
ground  for  the  hypothesis  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
only  specimens  of  the  Hebrew  writing  of  common 
life  are  not  in  the  usual  character  of  the  menu* 
scripts.     If  this  sui^fmaition  of  the  coexistence  of 
a  twofold  alphabet  be  abandoned  as  untenable,  we 
must  either  substitute  for  it  a  second  hypothesis, 
that  tbe  square  character  was  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  that  the  Sa- 
maritan waa  used  in  tbe  northern  kingdom,  or  that 
the  two  alphabets  were  successive  and  not  con- 
temporary.   Against  the  former  hypothesis  stands 
the  fact  that  the  coins  on  which   the  so-called 
Samaritan  character  occurs  were  struck  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  names  Hebrew  and  Auynnn^  as 
applied  Ao  the  two  alphabets,  would  stiil  be  unac . 
oountedP  for.    There  remains  then  the  hypothesis 
ihsX  the  square  character  and  the  writing  of  the 
coins  succeeded  each  other  in  point  of  time,  and 
that  the  one  gradually  took  the  place  of  the  other, 
Just  as  in  Arabic  the  Nischi  writing  has  dbpUced 
the  older  Cuflo  character,  and  hi  Syriao  the  Ee- 
trangelo  has  given  phwe  to  that  at  present  in  use 
But  did  the  square  character  precede  the  charactei 
on  the  coins,  or  <vas  the  reverse  the  case  ?    Accord- 
ing tp  some  of  the  doctors  of  tbe  Taltiud  {Soak, 
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fsL  91,  2;  92, 1),  In  the  pMnge  above  quoted,  the 
Lhw  wm  given  to  the  hraelitet  in  the  Hebrew  ebar- 
icter  and  the  holy  tongue.  It  wm  giren  eguii 
in  the  dajB  of  Esra  in  the  ABsyriaii  oharBctar  and 
the  Anumean  tongue.  By  the  **  Hebrew  **  char- 
acter is  to  be  understood  what  is  elsewhere  called 
the  "  broken  **  writing,  which  is  what  is  commonly 
called  Samaritan  ,*  and  by  the  Assyrian  writing  is 
to  be  understood  the  square  character.  But  Kabbi 
Judah  the  Holy,  who  adopted  a  different  etymology 

fur  the  word  n^^HllTH  (Aayriao),  says  that  the 
Law  was  firrt  given  in  this  square  character,  but 
that  afterwards,  when  the  people  sinned,  it  was 
ehanged  into  the  broken  writing,  which  sgain,  upon 
their  repentance  in  the  days  of  £srs,  was  cooTeited 
into  the  square  character.  In  both  these  esses  it 
li  evident  that  the  tradition  is  entirely  built  upon 
the  etymobgy  of  the  word  askak^rttk^  and  varies 
seeording  to  the  difftrent  conceptions  formed  of  its 
meaning:  consequently  it  is  of  but  slight  value  as 
direct  testimony.  The  varying  ohameter  of  the 
tradition  shows  moreover  that  it  wss  flramed  after 
the  true  meaning  of  the  name  had  become  kMt 
Origen  (on  Ks.  iz.  4)  says  that  in  the  ancient 
alphabet  the  Uru  had  the  form  of  a  cross,  and 
(fftxapla,  i.  86,  Montfaucon)  that  In  some  MSS. 

9f  the  LXX.  the  word  Hin^  was  written  in  an- 
dent  Hebrew  characters,  not  with  those  in  use  in 
his  day,  ^*  for  they  say  that  Esra  used  other  [tet- 
ters] after  the  Captivity.*'  Jerome,  following 
Origen,  gives  out  as  certain  what  his  predecessor 
only  mentioned  as  a  report,  and  the  tradition  in 
his  hands  assumes  a  different  aspect  *'  It  is  cer- 
tain," he  says,  "  that  Esra  the  scribe  and  doctor 
of  the  law,  atter  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Temple  under  Zerubbabel,  dis- 
covered other  letters  which  we  now  use:  whereas 
up  to  that  time  the  characters  of  the  Samaritans 
and  Hebrews  were  the  same.  ....  And  the  tetro- 
grammaton  name  of  the  Lord  we  find  in  the  present 
day  written  in  ancient  letters  in  certain  Greek 
rolls  *'  {ProL  Gal  in  Ubr.  Rtg,),  The  testimony 
of  Origen  with  regard  to  the  form  of  tau  under- 
goes a  siraibu'  modification.  "  In  the  ancient  He- 
brew letters,  which  the  Samaritans  use  to  this  day, 
the  last  letter,  tou,  has  the  form  of  a  cross.'* 
Again,  in  another  psssage  (Ap.  136  ad  Marcell. 
iL  704,  £p.  14,  ed.  Martiaiiay)  Jerome  remarks 

that  the  inefl^ble  name  Hin^,  being  misnnder> 
stood  by  the  Greeks  when  they  met  with  it  in 
their  books,  wss  read  by  them  /n/»,  i.  e.  IXini. 
It  has  been  inferred  from  this  that  the  andent 
tharacters,  to  which  both  Jerome  and  Origen  refer 
in  the  first-quoted  passages,  were  the  square  char- 
scters,  because  in  them  alone,  and  not  in  the  Sa- 
maritan, does  any  resemblance  between  niM^  and 
mill  exist.     There  is  nothing,  however,  to  show 

that  Jerome  contemplated  the  same  case  in  the  two 
•assaces.  In  the  one  he  expressly  mentions  the 
>^  ancient  characters,**  and  evidently  as  sn  ezcep- 
Jonal  instaiiOe,  for  they  were  only  found  in  "  cer- 
tain rolls ;  '*  in  the  other  he  appears  to  speak  of  an 
occurrence  by  no  means  uncommon.  Again,  it  b 
Jerome,  and  not  Origen,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
assertion  that  in  the  Samaritan  alphabet  the  Tau 


A  *  These  remarlu  need  modification  If  we  take  ss 
standard  of  comparison  some  lately  discovered 
snd  quite  old  Samaritan  iuacriptions,  such  an  the 
»t  of  a  oopy  of  the  Dsealogue  built  into  a 
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has  the  form  of  a  eroes.  Origen  ueniy  nyi  tliia 
is  the  case  in  the  ancient  w  original  {ip^mitHt', 
Hebrew  cliaracten,  and  hit  assertaoo  is  ttue  of  Uw 
writing  on  the  HaeeabsBan  coina,  and  of  the  an- 
oisDi  and  eves  the  mora  modem  Phasnicsaii,  but 
not  of  the  aiphabel  known  to  oa  ae  Che  SaaarH 
tan.  It  seens  dear,  ttedbre^  thai  Jcvona^a  ha- 
guage  on  this  point  caonoi  be  rsgarded  as  atnetiy 
aoeuiato. 

ThwB  an  many  aiguoMnta  whieh  go  to  shov 
that  the  Samaritan  character  ia  older  than  tlm 
squan  Hebreir.  One  of  these  is  derived  ttam.  the 
enstenee  of  the  Samaritan  Fentateneb,  whieh,  nc> 
cording  to  some  writen,  must  dato  at  least  from 
the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdosoa, 
the  northem  kingdom  rstaining  the  aneiani  writing 
wbioh  was  oooe  common  to  b^h.  Bui  tbeve  is  no 
evldenoe  for  the  enstenee  of  the  Samaritan  Pent*- 
teuch  befora  the  Captivity,  and  the  opinion  wbioh 
now  moat  commonly  prevails  is  that  the  Samaritana 
received  it  flnt  in  the  Maocabaan  period,  and  with 
it  the  Jewish  writing  (Hiivemick,  £Vn^  i.  290>. 
Hie  question  is  still  fhr  from  being  decided,  and 
while  it  remains  in  this  condition  the  argnmenta 
derived  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  cannot  be 
allowed  to  have  much  weight.  Hupfeld  (Stmd,  tmd 
KriL  1830,  U.  279,  Ac.)  contends  that  the  common 
theory,  that  the  Samaritans  received  their  mriting 
from  the  ancient  Isrselitish  times,  but  maintained 
it  more  faithfully  than  the  Jews,  is  Improbalile, 
because  the  Samaritans  were  a  mixed  race,  entirely 
diflbrent  from  the  andent  Israelites,  and  had,  like 
their  language,  a  preponderating  Aramaic  deoMnt: 
consequently,  \i  tiiey  had  had  a  cbaraettf  peculiar 
to  themselves,  independently  of  their  sacred  book, 
it  wouki  rather  have  been  Araouuc.  He  aiguce 
that  the  Samaritans  reodved  their  present  writing 
with  their  Pentateuch  from  the  Jews,  liecanae  the 
Samaritan  charaoter  diHen  in  several  important 
particulan  from  that  on  the  Phoenidan  moon- 
menta,  but  coincides  hi  all  characteristio  deviationa 
with  the  andent  Hebrew  on  the  Maccabsean  coina. 
These  deviations  an  —  (1)  the  horisontal  strokes  in 
beih,  mem,  and  mm,  which  have  no  paralid  on 
the  Phcmidan  monuments:  (2)  the  anguUr  beads 
of  betk,  daUihy  and  especially  *atii,  which  last 
never  oooun  in  an  angular  fbnn  in  Pliaenidan: 
(3)  the  entirdy  diflfcrant  fbms  of  Uade  and  vau^ 
as  well  as  of  snm  and  tameeh^  which  are  not 
found  on  the  MaccabsBan  coins.  In  the 
letten  olepk^  chttk^  lam^  ghm,  there  u  a 
rdatiooahip  with  the  fonna  of  the  dd  Hebrew:  the 
only  marked  deviation  is  in  the  form  of  tarn.*  To 
these  coosideratk>ns  Hupfdd  adds  the  traditions  of 
Origen  and  Jerome  and  the  IVdmud  aheady  given, 
and  the  foot  that  the  Samaritans  have  prosened 
thdr  letten  unchanged,  a  circumstance  which  ia 
intelligible  on  the  supposition  that  these  lettws 
were  regarded  by  them  with  supcntttioaa  nivwenea 
as  a  saoed  charaoter  which  had  come  to  them  from 
without,  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  any 
indigenous  tradition  of  writing,  Dooem 
a  lifoless  permanent  tj-pe. 

The  names  of  the  letters,  and  the  coireapondenoe 
of  their  forms  to  thdr  names  in  the  Phoenician 
and  PhcBnido-Samaritan  alphaheta,  supply  another 
argument  for  the  superior  antiquity  of  this  to  the 
Hebrew  squan  dumctsr:  e.  g,  *Am  (an  eye), 

Moluunmedai  -posqne,  of  which  Bosm  gives  a  flgurs 
{Zeitseh.  d.  Deuttck.  Morg.  0«s.  ziil.  278)  Hera,  eon 
trary  to  Hupfeld,  the  ftw  Is  a  siapk  cross, 
pvsdssly  ths  old  PtMaolelsn  fonn.  W  HL  W. 
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vhieh  on  the  «o!ns  and  PhoBsiobii  monumenU  luti 
Ihe  form o ;  ^f^k  (a hewl),  q.a  Od  the  oHmt  hand, 
Ihe  nuncs  Vau  (a  nail  or  peg),  Z(tin  (a  weapon), 
Caph  (the  hoUow  hand),  ooneapond  to  their  forma 
better  in  the  iqaara  charaeter:  thia,  however,  at 
moat,  woukl  only  prove  that  both  are  derived  from 
the  Mme  orighial  alphabet  hi  which  the  oorre- 
ipoodeiice  between  the  ahape  and  name  of  each  letr 
ter  was  more  complete.  Again,  we  trace  the  Phm- 
nician  alphabet  much  fitrtlMr  back  than  the  aquare 
eharaeter.  The  fimoua  inacription  on  the  larooph- 
igna  of  Eahmmaasar,  found  at  Sidon  in  1855,  is 
Rtetad  by  the  Due  de  Lu  jnea  to  the  sixth  century 
B.  a  The  date  of  the  hisoription  at  Maraeillwi  is 
tuan  nnoartain.  Some  would  place  it  befoce  the 
fouLdation  of  the  Graelc  colony  there,  b.  a  600. 
Th.M  la  reaaoa  to  believe,  however,  that  it  is  much 
■kora  noeut  Besides  these  we  have  the  inaerip- 
taoos  at  SigKum  and  Amyeis  in  the  ancient  Gretk 
eharaeter,  which  is  aldii  to  the  Phcenician.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Hebneo^haldee  character  ia  not 
fonnd  on  historic  monuments  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  A  consideration  ef  the  various  readhigs 
which  have  ariseo  from  the  hiterchange  of  similar 
eharaeters  ui  the  present  text  ieads,  ss  might  uatu- 
rally  be  expected,  to  results  which  are  rather  fiavoi^ 
able  to  the  square  charaeter,  for  in  this  alone  are 
the  manoaoripta  written  which  have  come  down  to 
oa.  The  following  examplea  are  given,  with  one 
exception,  by  Geseoins:  — 

(a.)  In  the  square  alphabet  are  confounded  — 

3  and  a     rV^^W,  Neh.  xii.  U  =  n'»33tt7, 
Neh.  xil.  3;  '»*lDt,  1  Chr.  ix. 
U»^*T3t,  Neh.  xi.  17. 
]py\  Gen.  xlvl.  37  «  ]pT^,  1 
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1  and  ^. 

SaodD. 


Chr.  L4S. 

ni-)0.  1  K.  vii  40- niT^D, 
9  Chr.  if.  11. 

3  and  1.    riDirn,  Ps,  xviU.  19  ==  mwH, 

9  Sam.  xxiL  19. 

t  and  1.     I17D,  Fs.  xxxi.  9  «  ^713,  Pk. 

bod.  8. 
(5.)  In  both  alphabets  are  confounded  — 
land  "1.     nsn,  1  Chr.  L  6—  nS^T,  Gen. 

E.  3;    n'»3TT,  1  Chr.  I.  7  = 

D'^DTI,  Gen.  x.  4;  nKT,  Ler. 

zL  14a  nK^,  Deut  xiv.  13; 

brm.  Pa.  xviu.  u«Kn^i, 

9  Sam.  xxU.  11. 
(ft)  In  the  Fhmnieian  alone— 

a  md  T     ^bn,  9  Sam.  xxiU.  99  » ibn, 
1  Chr.  xi.  80. 

^  and  07,  whenoe  probably  X^V,  Josh.  xxi.  16 

»  ]WV,  1  Chr.  vi.  44. 

SadD.    ^^3,    1   Chr.  xi.  87 -"^nr!), 

9  Sam.  xxiii  80. 
(dL)  Ib  neither— 


a  and  ").     Dina,  Neh.  vil  7  a.  Dim,  Exr 
ti.  9. 

DandH.     Tinr\   Num.  xxvl.   85  =  nnn, 
1  Chr.  Til.  90.    ^lOH,  1  Chr. 

vi.  78  t61]  =  nVSn,  Josh,  xxi 

83. 
The  third  class  of  these  readmgs  seems  to  point 
to  a  period  when  the  Hebrews  useid  the  Pheeniciao 
character,  and  a  comparison  of  the  Phconician 
alphabet  and  the  Hebrew  coin-writing  shows  that 
the  examples  of  wliich  Gesenius  malEes  a  fourth 
class,  might  really  be  included  under  the  third :  fas 

in  these  eome  forms  of  3  and   "1,  as  well  as  of  3 

and  r\  are  by  no  means  unlike,  lliis  oiroum- 
stence  takes  away  some  of  the  importance  which 
the  abofe  results  otherwise  give  to  tlie  square  char- 
acter. Indeed,  after  writing  his  Htbrmadit  8prach§ 
wid  Sckrifif  Gesenius  himself  appears  to  have 
modified  some  of  the  ccmciusions  at  which  he  ar* 
rived  ill  that  work,  and  instead  of  maintaining  that 
the  square  character,  or  one  essentially  similar  to 
it,  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  LXX.,  and  that 
the  Maccabees  retained  the  old  character  for  their 
coins,  as  the  Arabs  retained  the  Cufic  some  centi*- . 
ries  after  the  introducUon  of  the  Nischi,  he  con- 
cludes as  most  probable,  in  his  article  PalSographk 
(in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Ancyc/.),  that  the  ancient 
Hebrew  was  first  changed  for  the  square  character 
about  the  liirth  of  Christ  A  comparison  of  the 
Phoenician  with  the  square  alphabet  shows  that  the 
latter  could  not  be  the  immediate  de^'dopment  of 
the  former,  and  that  it  could  not  have  been  fiurmed 
gradually  from  it  at  some  period  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees.  The  essential  diflfereuce 
of  some  characters,  and  the  simiUrity  of  others, 
lender  it  probable  that  the  two  alphabets  are  both 
descended  fh>m  one  more  ancient  than  dther,  of 
which  each  has  retained  some  peculiarities.  This 
more  ancient  form,  Hupfeld  {ffebi'duche  Givm- 
matitf  §  7)  maintains,  is  tlie  original  alphabet 
invented  by  the  Babylonians,  and  extended  by  the 
Phoenicians.  From  this  the  square  character  waa 
devek>ped  by  three  stages. 

1.  In  its  oldest  form  it  appears  on  Phmnician 
monuments,  stones,  and  coins.  The  number  of  the 
inscriptions  containuig  Phoenician  writing  was  77, 
greatar  and  smaller,  in  the  time  of  Gesenius,  but  it 
has  since  been  increased  by  the  discovery  of  the 
figumouB  sarcophagus  of  Eshmunaar  king  of  Sidon, 
and  the  excavations  whieh  have  still  more  recently 
been  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Carthage  have 
brought  to  light  many  others  which  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Those  described  by  Gesenius 
were  found  at  Athens  (three  bilingual),  at  Malt* 
(four,  one  of  which  ia  bilingual),  in  Cyprus,  among 
the  ruins  of  Kitium  (thirty-three),  in  Sicily,  in  the 
ruins  of  Carthage  (twelve),  and  in  the  regions  of 
Carthage  and  Numidia.  They  bek>ng  for  the  most 
part  to  the  period  between  Alexander  and  the  age 
of  Augustus.  A  Punic  inscription  on  the  aroh  oif 
Septimius  Sevems  brings  down  the  Phosniciaa 
ohamcter  as  late  as  the  b^inning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury after  ChrisL  Besides  these  litscriptions  cm 
stoue^  there  are  a  number  of  coins  bearfng  Pbani- 


•  •  Ho  sort  of  dspendmce  ean  be  put  on  this  argu-  j  palttocraphleal  data,  without  oooddering  the  r 
■BBt     The  oldant  Rttk  has  a  triangular,  and  not  a   blance  they  may  be  Imagined  to  hear  to  the  m* 


lesau  head,  and 


the  gradual  d«Teloinnent  of  the   of  their 
oharusters  Is  evidunt  enough  from  t 
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lian  eh«riid«ri,  of  which  those  found  in  Cilida  lire 
tbt  most  ancient,  and  helong  to  the  tinief  of  the 
Persian  domination.  The  character  on  all  theee  ia 
MMntially  the  same.  In  iU  beat  form  it  li  found 
on  the  Sicilian,  Maltese,  Cyprian,  and  Carthaginian 
inacripUont.  On  the  CiciliM  eoiiia  it  it  perhaps  most 
origimU,  degenerating  on  the  later  ooiua  of  Phoenicia, 
Spain,  and  the  neighboring  iskndi,  and  becoming 
almost  a  cursive  character  in  the  monuments  of  Nu- 
midia  and  the  African  provinces.  There  are  no 
final  letters,  and  no  divisions  of  words.  The  char- 
acteristics of  the  Phcenician  alfrfiabei  as  it  is  thus 
discovered  are,  that  it  is  purely  consonantal;  that 
it  consists  of  twenty-two  letters  written  fit>m  right 
to  left,  and  is  distinguished  by  strong  perpendicu- 
lar strokes,  and  the  dosed  heads  of  the  letters;  that 
the  names  and  order  of  the  letters  were  the  same 
as  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  names  of  the  Greek  letters  which  came 
immediately  from  Phcenicia;  and  that  originally 
the  alphabet  was  pictorial,  the  letters  representing 
figures.  This  last  position  has  been  strongly  op- 
posed by  Wuttke  {ZtiUch.  </.  I).  M.  G.  zL  75, 
etc.),  who  maintains  that  the  ancient  Phcenician 
alphabet  contains  no  traces  of  a  pictorial  character, 
and  that  the  letters  are  simply  combinations  of 
strokes.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give  his  argu- 
.ments,  and  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  infor- 
mation to  his  article.  This  ancient  Phoenician 
rtiaracter  in  its  earliest  form  was  probably,  says 
Hupfeld,  adopted  by  the  Hebrews  firom  the  Canaan - 
itea,  and  used  by  them  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  living  language  till  shortly  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Closely  allied  with  it  are  the  characters  on 
the  Maccabsaan  coins,  and  the  Samaritan  alphabet. 

S.  While  the  old  writing  remained  so  almost 
unchanged  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Samaritans, 
it  was  undergoing  a  gradual  transformation  among 
its  original  in\'entor8,  the  Aramseans,  especially 
those  of  the  West.  This  tiunsformation  was  effected 
by  opening  the  heads  of  the  letters,  and  by  bending 
the  perpendicular  stroke  into  a  horizontal  one, 
which  hi  the  ciursive  character  served  for  a  connect- 
ing stroke,  and  in  the  inscriptions  on  stone  for  a 
basis  or  foundation  for  the  letters.  The  character 
in  this  form  is  found  in  the  earliest  stage  on  the 

stone  of  Carpentras,  when  the  letters  9,  ^  *T,  *1, 
have  open  heads;  and  later  in  the  Ascriptions  on 
the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  where  the  characters  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  open  heads  degenerating  some- 
times to  a  pouit,  and  by  horizontal  connecting 
strokes.  Besides  the  stone  of  Carpentnw,  the  older 
form  of  the  modified  Aramsean  character  is  found 
on  some  fragments  of  papyrus  found  in  Egypt,  and 
preserved  in  the  library  at  IVirin,  and  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Duke  of  Blacas.  Plates  of  these  an 
given  in  Gcsenius*  MowumeMa  Phmnicift  (tab. 
S8-3d).  They  bek>ng  to  the  time  of  the  later 
Ptolemies,  and  an  written  in  an  Aramaic  dialeot. 
The  bscription  on  the  Carpentras  stone  was  the 
work  of  heathen  scribes,  probably,  as  Dr.  lisvy 
nggetts  {Zeitsch,  d,  D.  M.  6.  zi.  67),  the  Baby- 
bnian  colonists  of  Kgypt;  the  writing  of  the  pap}^ 
he  attributes  to  Jews.  The  inscription  on  the  vase 
it  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis  is  placed  by  the  Due 
da  Lnyncs  and  M.  Marietta  In  the  4th  century 
B.  o.     In  the  Blacas  flrsgineots  the  heads  of  the 

Mllen  3,  *T,  *^,  have  (alien  away  altogether.    In 

IIm  fonns  of  71,  H,  3,  we  see  the  origin  of  the 
figures  of  the  square  character.    The  final  fbrms 
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of  Caph  and  Nun  occur  for  the  fint  bme.  IV 
Palmyreue  writing  represents  a  later  stage,  and 
bdongs  principaQy  to  the  second  and  third  eetito- 
ries  sfter  Christ,  the  time  of  the  greatest  prosperity 
of  Palmyra.  Tlie  oldest  inscription  b^ngs  to  the 
year  396  of  the  Greeks  (a.  d.  84),  and  the  latest 
to  the  year  569  (a.  d.  257).  The  writing  was  not 
confined  to  Palmjta,  for  an  iueription  in  tlie  same 
character  was  found  at  Abilene.  The  Pahnyicne 
inscriptions  an  fifteen  in  number:  ten  bilingaal,  ia 
Syriac  and  Greek,  and  Syriac  and  Latin.  TW  an 
preserved  at  Rome,  four  at  Ozford.  Tboee  at  Ronsc 
difler  fh>m  the  rest,  in  having  lost  the  heads  oC  the 

ktten  3,  X  "1,  S»  while  the  fivnie  of  the  \  O,  H, 
an  like  the  Phoenician.  Of  the  emaive  AssyriiB 
writing,  which  appears  to  be  allied  to  the  Aranueai* 
Mr.  Layard  remarks,  *•  On  monuments  and  mnaihs 
purely  Syrian,  or  such  as  cannot  be  traced  to  a 
foreign  people,  only  one  fbnu  of  oharacter  has  been 
discovered,  and  it  so  doeely  resembles  the  curriva 
of  Assyria,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  ths 
identity  of  the  origin  of  the  two.  If,  tba«fbn,  the 
inhabitants  of  Syria,  whether  Phoenicians  cr  others, 
were  the  inventors  of  letters,  and  thoae  letten  were 
such  as  exist  upon  the  esriiest  monuments  of  that 
country,  the  cursive  ehameter  of  the  Assyrians  may 
have  been  as  ancient  as  the  cuneiform.  However 
that  may  be,  this  hieratic  character  has  not  yet 
iMen  found  in  Assyria  on  remains  of  a  very  early 
epoch,  and  it  wouM  seem  probable  that  dmple  per- 
pendicular and  horhsoDtal  lines  prseeded  rouiMled 
forms,  being  better  suited  to  lettere  carved  on  stotie 
tablets  or  rocks.  At  Nimroud  the  cursive  writing 
was  found  on  part  of  an  alabaster  vase,  and  on 
fragments  of  pottery,  taken  out  of  the  rubbiab 
covering  the  ruins.  On  the  alabaster  vase  it  ae> 
coropanied  an  inscription  in  the  eaneifonn  charac- 
ter, containing  the  name  of  the  Khorsabad  king,  to 
whoee  rrign  it  is  evident,  from  several  eireiiii»- 
stances,  the  vase  must  be  attributed.  It  has  abe 
been  found  on  Babykmian  bricks  of  the  time  of 
NebuehadneEzar'*  {Nin.  ii  pp.  165,  166).  M 
Frcsnel  dlscovmed  at  Kasr  some  fifty  fragments  of 
potto^  covered  with  this  cursive  charaetCT  in  ink. 
These,  too,  are  said  to  be  of  the  age  of  Nehnehad* 
nenar  {Joum,  Atint.  July  1853,  p.  77).  Dr.  I^evy 
{Zeitteh,  tL  D,  M.  G.  ix.  465)  maintains,  in 
aecordanee  with  the  Talmadic  tndition,  that  the 
Jews  acquired  this  eursive  writing  io  Baliykm,  and 
brought  it  baek  with  them  after  the  ("^ptirity 
together  with  the  Chaldee  language,  and  that  it 
gnduaDy  dispUced  the  okler  alpbibet,  of  whieb 
fhigroeiits  remain  in  the  forms  of  the  final  letters. 

8.  While  this  modification  was  taking  pbce  m 
the  Aramaic  letters,  a  similar  process  of  chan^ 
was  going  on  in  the  okl  character  among  the  Jewa. 
We  alrei^y  find  indications  of  thia  in  the  Maoea- 
biean  coins,  where  the  straight  strokes  of  some  lel> 
ters  are  broken.  The  Aramaic  character,  too,  had 
apparently  an  influence  upon  the  Hebrew,  propor- 
tioned to  the  uifluence  eiereised  by  the  Anunais 
dialect  upon  the  Hebrew  huiguaga.  Tlte  heads  ef 
the  letters  still  left  in  the  pSmyrene  character  an 
removed,  the  position  and  length  of  several  obUqns 

strokes  analtered  (asin  n,  H,  3,  D).  It  test  the 
character  of  a  cursive  hand  by  the  sepantloo  <* 
the  leversl  letten,  and  the  sUfiT  oniamcnts  whieb 
they  received  at  the  hands  of  caUigrapben,  and  that 
beoame  an  angular,  aniform,  broken  ehameler,  flesi 

which  it  receives  Its  name  tjmw  (^  Ji^9  ^H?/ 
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A  uw  letten  1^  3,  3,  3,  13,  3,  D9  9,  Q,  r\  the 
AgTpto-Anunaio  appears  the  older,  aiid  the  I'ai- 
njnne  moit  reaembies  the  iquare  character,     (n 

jthen,  on  the  cootrarj,  at  n,  t9,  p,  *1,  the  square 
eharacter  it  ctoedj  allied  to  the  forms  in  the  iilacas 

fragments;  and  in  some,  as  1|  H,  \  T,  \  U7,  both 
the  older  alphabets  agree  with  the  square  character. 
So  fiv  as  regards  the  development  of  the  square 
shamcter  from  the  Araiuaan,  as  it  appears  on  the 
ilone  of  Osrpeutras  and  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  Hup- 
Ud  and  Gesenius  are  substantially  agreed,  but  they 
JMbr  widely  on  another  and  very  important  point. 
Ussenius  is  dispoicd  to  allow  some  weight  to  the 
tndition  as  preser>*ed  in  the  Talmud,  Ohrigen,  and 
Jerome,  that  the  Hebrews  at  some  peiiod  adopted 
s  character  diffi:r«nt  from  their  own.  llae  CluJdee 
square  alphabet  he  oousidert  as  originally  of  Ara> 
maic  origin,  but  transferred  to  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. To  this  conclusion  he  appears  to  be  drawn 
by  the  name  Auyr'ntn  applied  in  the  Talmud  to 
the  square  character,  which  he  infers  was  probably 
the  ancient  character  of  Assyria.  If  this  were  the 
ease,  it  is  remarkable  that  no  trace  of  it  should  be 
found  on  the  Assyrian  monuments ;  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  evidence,  it  is  unsafe  to  build  a 
theory  upon  a  name,  the  interpretation  of  which 
IS  uncertain  The  change  of  alphabet  from  the 
Phcenician  to  the  Anuusean,  and  the  development 
of  the  Syriac  from  the  Aramnan,  Gesenius  regards 
as  two  distinct  cireumstances,  which  took  place  at 
different  Umes,  and  were  separated  by  a  consider- 
able inten-al.  The  formation  of  the  square  charac- 
ter he  maintains  cannot  be  put  earlier  than  the 
woond  century  after  Christ.  Hupfeld,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  more  show  of  reason,  rqects  altc^pether 
the  tlMory  of  an  abrupt  change  of  character,  because 
he  doabts  whether  any  inttance  can  be  shown  of  a 
simple  ezoliange  of  alphabets  in  the  case  vi  a  people 
who  have  abeady  a  tradition  of  writing.  The  an- 
cient letters  were  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees, and  from  that  period  writing  did  not  cease, 
but  was  rather  more  practiced  in  the  transcrip- 
tion of  the  sacred  books.  Besides,  on  comparing 
the  i'almyrene  with  the  square  character,  it  is  clear 
that  the  former  has  been  altered  and  devdoped, 
»  result  which  would  have  been  impossible  in  the 
^Bsa  of  a  communication  from  without  wiiieh  over- 
whebned  all  tradition  and  spontaneity.  The  case 
of  the  Samaritans,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  of  a 
people  who  received  an  alphabet  entire,  which  they 
regarded  as  sacred  in  consequence  of  its  associa- 
tion with  their  sacred  book,  and  which  they  there- 
fore retAlned  unaltered  with  superstitious  fidelity. 
ICoreover,  in  the  old  Hebrew  writing  on  the  coins 
we  see  already  a  tendency  to  several  important  al- 

IsralioQSv  as,  for  example,  in  the  open  heads  of  3 

ani  *%and  the  base  lines  of  3,  3,  Q,  3;  and 

May  letters,  as  H,  are  derived  rather  ftwn  the 

.oin-chancter  than  from  the  PaUuyrsne,  while  Q 

•d  P  are  entirely  Phcenician.  Finally,  Hupfeld 
«dds, « It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  —  nay, 
ilmoet  ineonceivable  —  that  the  Jews,  in  the  fervor 
.f  their  then  enthusiasm  for  theb  sacred  books, 

•  Anothfsr  link  between  the  Palmyrene  aod  the 
i^wam  chaiaetar  Is  suppliad  by  toe  writing  00  sooie 
If  ^ke  Ba^kmlao  bowls,  deserto^d  by  Mr.  Uyard 
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should,  eunsdously  and  without  apparent  reason, 
have  aoopced  a  fbr^ipi  chancter,  and  abandoned  the 
ancient  writing  of  their  fethen.** 

Assuming,  then,  as  approximately  true,  that  the 
square  character  nf  the  Hebrews  was  tne  natural 
result  of  a  gradual  process  of  development,  and 
that  it  was  not  adopted  in  its  present  shape  from 
without,  but  became  what  it  is  by  an  internal  or- 
ganic change,  we  hare  further  to  consider  at  what 
time  it  acquired  its  present  form.  Kopp  {BUder 
und  Schri/len,  U.  177)  phu»s  it  as  hte  as  the  4th 
century  after  €3irist;  but  he  appean  to  be  guided 
to  his  conclusion  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the  Psl- 
myrene  character,  to  which  it  is  most  nearly  allied, 
extended  hito  the  8d  century.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, from  several  considerations,  that  hi  the  4th 
century  the  square  character  wss  substantially*  the 
same  as  it  is  to  this  day,  and  had  for  some  time 
lieeu  so.  The  descriptions  of  the  forms  of  the  let- 
ten  in  the  Talmud  and  Jerome  coincide  most  ex- 
actly with  the  present;  for  both  are  acquainted 
with  JSnnl  letters,  and  describe  as  similar  those  let- 
ters which  resemble  each  other  in  the  modem  al- 
phabet, as,  for  instance,  3  and  D|  1  and  ^,  H 

and  n,  1  and  %  T  and  ],  Q  and  D.  The  eaUI- 
graphie  ornaments  which  were  employed  hi  the 
writing  of  the  synagogue  rolls,  as  Uie  Uigyin  on 

the  letten  ^^^3139  127,  the  point  in  the 

broken  headline  of  H  (  ft  ),  and  many  other  pre- 
scriptions for  the  orthography  of  the  Torah  are 
found  in  the  IWmud,  and  show  that  Hebrew  cal- 
ligraphy, under  the  powerful  protection  of  minute 
laws  observed  with  superstitious  reverence,  had  long 
received  its  full  devdopment,  and  was  become  a 
fixed  unalterable  type,  as  it  has  remained  ever  since. 
The  change  of  character,  moreover,  not  only  in  the 
time  of  Jerome  and  the  Talmud,  but  even  as  earlj 
as  Origen,  was  an  event  already  long  psssed,  and 
so  old  and  involved  in  the  daricness  of  fiible  as  to  be 
attributed  in  the  common  legend  to  Ezra,  or  by 
most  of  the  Tslmudists  to  God  Himself.  The  very 
obscurity  which  surrounds  the  meaning  of  the  terms 

yfTTi  and  n'^HItTH  as  applied  to  the  old  and  new 
writing  respectively,  is  another  proof  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Talmudists  the  square  charscter  had 
become  permanent^  and  that  the  history  of  the 
changes  through  which  it  had  passed  had  been  lost 
[n  the  Mishna  {Shabb.  xii.  5)  the  case  is  mentioned 

of  two  Z(nn»  (TT)  being  written  for  Chtik  (PT), 
which  could  only  be  true  of  the  square  ehsnetar. 
The  often-quoted  passsge.  Matt.  v.  18,  which  is 
generally  brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  the  square 
chancter  must  have  been  in  existenoe  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  who  mentions  Icrra,  or  yod,  aa  the  smallest 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  proves  at  least  that  the  oU 
Hebrew  or  Phcsnidan  character  was  no  longer  ia 
use,  but  that  the  Pklmyrene  character,  or  one  very 
much  like  it,  had  been  introduced.  From  these 
droumstanoss  we  may  infer,  with  Hupfeld  (SiutL 
md  KriL  1830,  ii.  S88),  that  Whiston's  coi^Jecture 
is  approximately  true;  namely,  that  about  the  first 
or  second  century  after  Christ  the  square  character 
assumed  its  present  form;  though  in  a  qnestloa  in- 
volved in  so  much  uncertainty,  it  is  impossible  te 
prouTrmoe  with  great  positivencas.^ 

(MV  tmd  Bob.  p.fiOO),  which  Dr.  Levy  (Z^Usek  L  D. 
Af.  O.)  assigns  to  the  7th  century  a.  n.  [See  the  riate 
ir  Sohrader's  ed.  of  De  '"^tte's  EinL  (1869).  —  i  .1    . 
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Next  to  tbe  ■ettterad  hinU  m  to  th«  shape  of  th« 
Hebrew  letters  wlueh  we  find  in  the  writings  of 
Jerome,  the  most  direct  evidence  on  this  point  is 
supplied  by  the  so-caUed  A^abetwn  Jtmitarvm^ 
wliich  li  found  in  a  MS.  (Codex  Marehatianus,  now 
lost;  of  the  LXX.  of  Lam.  ii.  It  ia  the  worlc  of  a 
Greek  scribe,  inperfectly  acquainted  with,  or  more 
probably  entirely  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  who  copied 
slatiahly  the  letters  which  were  before  him.    In 

this  alphabet  H  is  written  II;  ^  and  1  an  of  nearly 
equal  length,  the  latter  being  distinguished  by  two 

dots;  P  is  made  like  p,  and  H  like  H.  The  let- 
ten  on  the  two  Abraxas  gems  in  his  posocsMon  were 
thought  by  Montfaucou  {Prcelim.  ad  Ilex.  Oi-ig. 
1.  22,  23)  to  have  been  Hebrew;  but  as  they  have 
not  been  fiurly  deciphered,  uothinp;  can  be  infivred 
from  them.  Other  instances  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  written  by  ignorant  scribes 
are  found  in  a  Codex  of  tJie  New  I'estauieut,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  by  Tretchow  (TVnt. 
desci*.  Cod,  Vtt.  oUqmtt  Gr,  N.  T.)j  and  three 
have  been  edited  from  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  in 
the  Nouveau  T^niite  DipUf»uitiqut  published  by  the 
Benedictines.  To  these,  as  to  the  Alphubttum 
Jesuitattun^  Keimicott  justly  attributes  no  ^*alue 
(OiiurL  Gen.  p.  69  note).  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Hebrew  writing  of  a  monk,  taken  from  the 
work  of  Kabanus  Maurus,  De  inventione  Unyuarum. 
The  Jews  themselves  recognize  a  double  character 
in  the  writing  of  their  synagogue  rolls.     The  earlier 

of  these  is  called  the  Turn  writing  (DHD  DH)  as 
•ome  suppose,  from  Tam,  the  grandson  of  Bashi, 
who  flourished  in  the  12th  century,  and  is  thought 
to  be  the  inventor;  or,  according  to  others,  firom 
the  perfect  form  of  the  letters,  the  epithet  Tam 
being  then  taken  as  a  significant  epithet  of  the 
square  character,  in  which   sense   the  expression 

rnipn  n^^n?,  cHhUnih  thammdh^  occurs  in  the 

Tahnud  (Skabbnth,  fol.  103  6).  Phylacteries  writ- 
ten in  this  character  were  hence  called  Tam  trphil- 
Un,  The  letters  have  fine  pointed  oonieiv  and  per- 
pendicular taffyin  (V^))  or  little  strokes  attached 

to  the  seven  letters  V^t3lS7&7.  The  Tam  writ- 
M)g  is  chiefly  found  in  German  synagogue  roUs,  and 
|»robably  also  in  those  of  the  l^lish  Jews.     The 

Wtkh  writmg  CirO  127^11),  to  which  the  Jews 
assign  a  later  date  than  to  the  other,  usually  occurs 
in  the  synagogue  rolls  and  other  manuscripts  of  the 
Spanish  and  eastern  Jews,  llie  figures  of  the  let> 
ters  ars  rounder  than  in  the  Tam  writing,  and  the 
tayym,  or  crown-like  ornaments,  terminate  in  a 
thick  point.  But  besides  these  two  forms  of  writ- 
ing, which  are  not  essentially  distinct,  there  are 
minor  difi^rences  observable  in  the  manuscripts  of 
different  countries.  The  Spanish  character  is  the 
most  r^;uhu-  and  simple,  and  is  for  the  most  part 
large  and  bold,  forming  a  true  squars  character. 
The  German  is  more  sloping  and  eompressed,  with 
pointed  comers;  but  finer  than  the  Spanish.  Be- 
tween these  the  French  and  Italian  character  is  in- 
Isrmediate,  and  is  hence  called  by  Kennicott  (Dis*. 
OtH,  p.  71)  charnctei'  wUeitnediuM.  It  is  for  the 
part  rather  smaller  than  the  others,  and  the 


•  *  Dr.  DonaldfOD^i  coi\leokn]vs  ars  at  best  rathsr 
bnelfol.     Uia  Becou  1  elaas  doss  not  eonsbt  of  **  Ibrse 

nutes.**    Mveo  if  H  can  be  oaUed  sndi,  ^  is  no  nuts 
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fanse  of  the  lettcn  are  rousder  (Elehhani,  Eml  D 
87-41;  Tychseii,  TenUmm  de  var.  ecd.  Btkr,  V 
T,  MSS.  ytntiitms,  p.  264;  Bdlenmjm,  IH  im 
palaoy.  nAr.  p.  43). 

The  A^tkabet  —The  (ddeet  erideoee  on  tlw sob- 
Ject  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  is  derived  from  tb«  ■!• 
phabetical  psalms  and  poems;  Pss.  xx^.,  xzxIt., 
xxxtU.,  exi.,  cxii.,  cxix.,  cxlv.;  Pn>v.  xxxL  10-31, 
Lam.  i.-iv.  From  these  we  ascertain  that  the  Dum- 
ber of  the  letters  was  twenty-  two,  as  at  pieaeuU 
Hie  Arabic  alphabet  origimUly  consisted  of  the 
same  number.  Ireucus  (Adv.  Bar.  ii.  94)  aayi 
that  the  ancient  sacred  letters  were  ten  in  numbs. 
It  has  been  aigued  by  many  that  the  a^>habeA  d 
the  Phcenicians  at  first  oondsted  only  of  aixteen  kl 

ters,  or  according  to  Hug  of  fifteen,  T,  tS,  3.^  D 

0,  S  being  omitted.  The  legend  aa  toU  by  Ifiay 
(vii.  56)  is  as  foUows.  Cadmus  brought  with  hfac 
into  Greece  sixteen  letters;  at  tlie  time  of  the  Tro- 
jan war  Pabmiedes  added  four  others,  0,  B,  ^,  X, 
and  Simonides  of  Mck)s  ibur  more,  Z,  H,  T,  A. 
Aristotle  recognized  eighteen  letters  of  the  Migiual 

alphabet,ABrAEZI  KAMNOnPSTT*, 
to  which  B  and  X  were  added  by  Epidiannus 
(comp.  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  14).  By  Isidore  of  ScviUe 
( Orig.  i.  8)  It  is  said  there  were  seventeen.  But 
in  the  oUest  story  of  Cadmus,  as  toki  by  Herodotus 
(v.  68)  and  Diodorus  (r.  24),  nothing  is  aaid  of 
ttie  nuuiber  of  the  letters.  Recent  investigations, 
however,  have  rendered  it  probable  that  at  first  the 
Shemitic  alphabet  consisted  of  but  sixteen  lettsia. 
It  is  true  that  no  extant  monuments  illustrate  the 
period  when  the  slphaliet  was  thus  curtailed,  bat 
as  the  theory  is  baaed  upon  an  organic  arrangcascot 
first  proponed  by  Lepsius,  it  may  be  briefly  noticed 
Ur.  Donaldson  {Neto  Cratyhu,  p.  171,  3d  ed.)  saya. 
'*  Besides  the  mutes  and  breathings,  the  Hebrew 

alphabet,  as  it  now  stands,  has  four  silMlantB,  t,  D, 

IT,  W.  Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  all  thcM  four 
sibibnts  could  not  have  existed  in  the  oldest  state 
of  the  alphabet.     Indeed  we  have  poaitive  crideiK/a 

that  the  Ephraimites  could  not  prooounce  B?,  but 

substituted  for  it  the  simpler  articnktkn  D 
(Judges  xii  6).  We  consider  it  quite  oertaiB,  that 
at  the  first  there  was  only  one  sil^lant,  namdy  this 

D,  or  iameeh,  Fhtally,  to  reduce  the  Shemitic  al- 
phabet to  ite  oldest  form,  we  must  omit  ct^,  which 
is  only  a  softened  form  of  kuph,  the  liquid  reak,  and 
the  semivowel  jad,  which  are  of  more  recent  intro- 
duction. .  .  .  The  remaining  16  letters  appev  ia 

the  following  order:  H,  D,  3,  1,  H,  \  H,  Q,  b, 

Q,  3,  D,  Vf  Q,  p^tX  If  we  examine  this  order 
more  minutely,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  not  ariitniy 
or  accidental,  but  strictly  organic  according  to  tlM 
Shemitic  articulation.  We  have  four  rhanrii,  each 
consisting  of  4  letters:  the  first  and  second  dasssi 
consist  each  of  3  mutes  preceded  by  a  breathing, 
the  third  of  the  8  liquids  and  the  sihibnt,  whieh  per- 
haps ekwed  the  oldest  alphabet  of  aU,  and  the  Ibaitb 
contains  the  three  supernumerary  mniea  preceded 
by  a  breathing.'* «  Tht  origin^  16  Isttera  of  thf 
Greek    alphal^  corresponding  to  those  of  the 


and  never  was,  so  fiur  as  we  know.  Why  iiKir  4 
lanta  **  could  not  have  exiatsd  In  tbe  oldest  stale  1 1 1 
alpbabst "  It  would  be  dUlenlt  to  show  IT  the  fe 
guage  was  developed  snflclentfy,  at  the 
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Aamitie,  un  Uhu  given  by  Dr.  IX>oAldinQ  {ibid, 
^  175). 
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A    BTA 


n 

•^nto 

■?D3 

C 

•E 

F  H  e 

AMN 

2 

(( 


riopn 

o|n9T 

In  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  it  u  now  given  in 
the  gninman,  F  and  Q  are  omlttecl,  and  ten  other 
tharaetera  added  to  theae.*'     The  Shemitic  Tmde 

I?)  became  eela  (^,  Cnph  (3)  became  kappa  («), 

ind  y<xfC)  became  iota  (i).  JU$h  ('^)  wai  adopted 
and  called  rho  (^),  and  Scbr,  which  waa  uaed  bj 
the  Dorians  for  Xiy/ia  (Her.  i.  139),  is  onlj  an- 

•ther  form  of  Z^tin  (t).  Shin  {W)  or  Sin  (07) 
b  the  original  of  ^,  which  from  some  cause  or 
othftr  baa  clumged  places  with  inyiM^  the  Shemitic 
jSffmecl,  just  as  Qra  has  been  transferred  fix>m  its 
positioo.  In  like  manner  Mem  became  ^9,  and 
Nun  became  wv.  With  the  remaining  Greek  let- 
ters we  have  nothing  to  do,  as  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  Shemitic  in  origin,  and  will  therefore 
proceed  to  consider  the  Hebrew  alphabet  as  known 
to  OS. 

With  regard  to  the  airangement  of  the  letters, 
oior  chief  sources  of  information  are  as  before  the 
alphabetical  acrostics  in  the  Psalms  and  Lamenta- 
tions. In  these  poems  some  insularities  in  the 
amngement  of  the  alphabet  are  observable.     For 

instaoee,  in  Lam.  ii.,  ill.,  iv.,  0  stands  before  17  : 
in  Ps.  ixxvlL  ?  stands  before  O,  and  7  is  want- 
ing: in  Pss.  zxT.,  zxziv.  1  is  omitted,  and  in  both 
there  is  a  final  verM  after  D  beginning  with  9. 
Hence  &  has  been  compared  with  the  Greek  ^^ 

and  the  transpositkm  of  17  and  S  has  been  ex- 
plained from  the  interchange  of  these  letters  in 
Aramaic  But  as  there  are  other  irregularities  in 
the  alphabetical  psalms,  no  stress  can  be  laid  upon 
these  points.     We  find,  for  eiample,  in  Ps.  xxv. 

two  verses  beginning  with  H,  while  3  is  omitted ; 

in  Pft.  xzxiv.  two  begin  with  \  arid  so  on. 

The  names  of  the  letten  are  given  in  the  LXX. 
of  the  Lamentations  as  found  in  the  Vatican  MS. 
as  printed  by  Mai,  and  in  the  Codex  Friderico-Au- 
gustanns,  published  by  Ttscbendorf.  Both  these 
aooieni  witnesses  prove,  if  proof  were  wanting, 
that  Id  the  4th  century  after  Christ  the  Hebrew 
letten  were  known  by  the  same  names  as  at  the 
present  day.  These  names  all  denote  sensible  ob- 
ieota  which  had  a  resemblance  to  the  original  form 
of  the  letten,  preserved  partly  in  the  square  alpha- 
bet, partly  in  the  Phoenician,  and  partly  perhaps  In 
Ihe  iJphabet  from  which  both  were  derived. 

The  following  are  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  al- 
phabet in  their  present  shape,  with  their  names 
and  the  meanings  of  these  names,  so  far  as  they 
esn  be  ascertain^  with  any  degree  of  probability. 

H,  AUpk,  ^by  =  >1^M,  an  ox  (corop.  Plut. 
8yn^.  ^tuuL  ix.'  2,  $  3).  In  the  old 
Phoenioian  forms  of  this  letter  can  still  be 


^bet  was  adopted,  to  distlngulth  the  Boaois,  the 
llphabet  must  bavs  repx«08nted  the  current  pronun- 
rfallOB.  The  language,  and  even  its  Utentun,  prub- 
iMy,  had  rsaohed  conddeiable  development  belbffs 
ilphabetio  chAreetsrs  wen  derived  from  older  hiero- 
llyphle  or  syllable  fonns.    The  oldest  inscriptions  ttr  w 


traced  some  resemblance  lo  an  ox-bead. 

3,  DetL     r.^Jl-^n^.S,  a  house.    The  figure 

in  the  square  character  corresponds  more  to 
ita  name,  while  the  Ethiopic  (\  has  greater 
resemblance  to  a  tent.     6r.  firrra  (B). 

3,  OimeL     b^'^l^bjpi,  a  camel.    The  an- 

eient  form  is  supposed  to  represent  the  head 
and  neck  of  this  animals    In  Phceniciaii  it 

is  "|,  and  in  Ethiople  ^,  which  when 
turned  round  became  the  Greek  ydfiftM 
(=ydfi\a)i  r.     Geaeuius  holds  that  the 

earliest  form  <^  represented  the  camel*s 
hump. 

T,  Daleih,  n^'J=nb'5,  a  door.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  name  is  seen  in  the  older 
form  ^,  whence  the  Greek  9^Ara,  A,  a 
tent-door.  [The  simple  triangle  of  the 
Greek  A  b  a  yet  older  form  found  in  the 
Moabite  Inscription,  and  still  more  resem- 
bles a  tent-door.  —  W.  H.  W.] 

n,  He.  Sn,  without  any  probable  derivation ; 
ptfhaps  corrupted,  or  merely  a  technical 
term.     Kwald  says  it  is  the  same  as  the 

Arabic  S%jd  a  hole,  fissure.     Hupfeld  con- 


nects it  with  the  inteijectlon  SH,  «  fe!  " 
The  corresponding  Greek  letter  is  E,  which 

is  the  Phoenician  ^  turned  trom  left  to 
right. 

1,  Vau.  1J,  a  hook  or  tent-peg;  the  same  as 
the  old  Greek  fiav  (  f ),  the  form  of  which 
resembles  the   Phcenidan  ^.     [But  the 

old  Phoenician  ^  is  Y  *ixl  >^ot  ^,  and  ■ 
corresponds  in  shape  with  the  Greek  T»  with . 
which  it  also  corresponds  in  sound.  Th« 
Greek  T  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  late  ad« 
diUon  to  the  Greek  alphabet,  but  it  is  found) 
in  the  oldest  inscriptions,"  and  its  sh^» 
shows  it  to  have  been  borrowed,  with  thar 
other  Phoenician  characters,  from  the  Eaa*^' 
—  W.  H.  W.J 

T,  Znin,  ^yif  probably  =  M^i,  tainOj  a 
weapon,  sword  (Ps.  xliv.  7):  omitting,  the- 

final  letter,  it  was  also  called  ^t,  sat  (liiali. 
Shabb.  xii.  6).  It  appears  to  be  the>  same 
as  the  ancient  Greek  2iy.  [The  sanse  in 
name,  perhaps;  but  the  oldest  form  oi 
C^Of  as  found  in  the  inscriptions  ftt>m 
Halicaniassus  and  Teos,  is  Xt  ^  **°tf 
as  the  most  antique  Znin.  -^  W.  H.  W.] 

n,  Cheth,      n'^n,  a  fence,  inclosure  (»  Arab. 

luL^,  from  JoL^.  Syi^  -i^^f  to 
surround).  Comp.  the  Phcen.  ^.  Oheik 
is  the  Greek  ^a  (H)< 

all  the  lettsrs  (tS  happeiu  to  be  missing  in  the  gnal 
Moabite  Inscription),  and  tbey  are  sU  preient  in  the 
alphabet  received  bjr  tbe  Greeks.  W.  Hi  W. 

a  *  Ki^hhclS**  &udi«nxurOeseh.d.  grferh. 
beU,  In  th^  AbhtuuU.  of  the  BerUn  Aoad.^  IW,  p.S 
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t^  T§L  tD^'T^^,  a  inalw,  or  D^p,  a  baiket 
Tbe  Greek  6^«. 

\  rod  "n**™  TJi  •  hand.  The  form  of  the 
letter  wu  perhspe  origintUy  longer,  m  in 
the  Greek  I  (^a).    The  Phamieuui  ( ITT ) 

and  SamaritAn  ( /}?  )  flgoree  haw  a  kind  of 
distant  reeemblanee  to  three  fingers.  In 
Ethiopic  the  name  of  the  letter  is  yaman^ 
the  right  hand.  [But  these  are  neither 
the  oldest  Phoenician  nor  Samaritan  forms. 
The  archaie  Yod,  |f ,  had  but  two  **  fin- 
geia."— W.  H.  W.] 

9,  G^.  1^3,  the  hoUow  of  the  hand.  The 
Greek  xdmra  («)  is  the  old  Phoenician  form 
(s)  reversed. 

Vi  Lamed*      *^/f  a  cudgel  or  ox-goad  (eomp. 

Judg.  iii.  31).     The  Greek  xiiifila  (A); 

Phoenician,  i^  ^,     [In  the  Moabite  stone 

and  other  very  old  inscriptions,  the  lower 
part  of  the  Lamed  is  curved.  —  A.] 

D,  Mem.  D^P""D^9>  water,  as  it  is  com- 
monly expkined,  with  reference  to  the  Sa- 
maritan 53'  In  the  old  alphabets  it  is  7) 
hi  which  Geseiiius  sees  the  figure  of  a  tri- 
dent, and  so  possibly  the  symbol  of  the  sea. 
The  Greek  fiv  corresponds  to  the  old  word 

'*)Q,  » water,**  Job  iz.  80.  [The  oldest 
form  of  4/em,  as  M.  de  Yogu^  shows,  is 

not  ^  but  *y ;  and  resembles  waves  more 
than  a  trident.  —  \V.  H.  W.] 

3,  Nun.  yO  a  fish,  in  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and 
S}  riac.  In  almost  all  Phoenician  alphabets 
the  figure  is  *j.  On  the  Maltese  inscrip- 
tions it  is  nesrly  straight,  and  corresponds 
to  its  name.  The  Greek  yO  is  derived 
from  it. 

D|  fiamech.      ^VS^i  *    prop,  fh>m  1T99'    ^ 

support;  perhaps,  says  Gesenius,  the  same 

as  the  Syriac  It^^^rn,  i^tnoeo^  a  triclin- 

ium.  But  this  interpretation  is  solely 
founded  on  the  rounded  form  of  the  letter 
in  the  square  alphabet;  and  he  has  in  an- 
other place  (.Vun.  Phan.p.  83)  shown  how 
this  has  come  from  the  old  Phoenician, 
which  has  no  likeness  to  a  triclinium,  or  to 
anything  else  save  a  flash  of  lightning  strik- 
ing a  church  spire.  The  Greek  ciyfM  is 
undoubtedly  derived  from  Sameek,  as  its 
form  is  from  the  Phoenician  character,  al- 
though its  pUce  in  the  Greek  alphabet  is 
occupied  by  (!,  [The  nnme  of  atyfjM 
•eems  to  be  derived  from  Sttmekh^  but  its 
shape  from  that  of  Shin,  Samekh  agrees 
in  its  earliest  form  with  that  of  (7,  which 
ooeupies  its  place  in  the  alphabet  The 
oUest  form  of  the  Greek  B  which  has  been 

pieserved  is  £,  which  comes  very  near  to 

the  8nmekk,  ^,   which   in    this  antique 

form  is  presented  to  us  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Moabite  Inscription.  —  W.  H.  W.] 

Vy  'Am,     X^V^  an  eye;  hi  the  Phoenician  and 


•  •  Attntrifhtltappeanstmi^lfaatfefas  wirds  In  aadsnt  BHuraseriyti  sboald  be  thus  m 
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Gnek  alpliabcU  O.  Originally  it  bad  twc 
poweca,  as  in  Arabic  and  waa  wptMentii^ 
in  the  LXX.  by  r,  or  a  aimpla  bi«|]iing 

Ti  Pe.     KJ*"*  n^,  a  mouth.    The  Greek  wt  is 

from  ^8,  tlie  coDstruct  form  of  H^. 

!r,  Tsode.  ^y^  or  '^'T^,  a  fish-hook  or  pn»g 
for  spearing  the  boger  fish.  Others  espbic 
it  as  a  nose,  or  an  owL    One  of  the  Phoe- 

nieian  forms  is  )^.  From  TWide  iaderivvd 
the  Greek  {V«. 

p,  Kopk,  ^*tp,  perhaps  the  nme  as  the  Ar- 
abic \miS  the  back  of  the  head.  Gese- 
nius originaUy  explained  it  as  aqnivsJait  U> 

the  Chaldee  ^T^^  the  eye  of  a  needle,*or 
the  hole  for  the  handle  of  an  asa.  HitBc 
rendered  it  "ear,"  and  others  •'a  pole.** 

The  okl  Hebrew  form  (P),  uivoted  ^,  he> 
came  the  Greek  niim  (  S  )*  <^  ^ 
form  (  9  )i  which  oecnrs  on  the  ancient 
Syraeusan  coins  [and  in  the  Moabite  In- 
scription —  W.  H.  W.],  soggesta  the  origin 
of  the  Roman  Q. 

"n,  Reek,      07^"^,  a  hesd  (eomp.  Aram.  tTHH 

"=07^^).  The  Phoenkaan  S  when  turned 
round  became  the  Greek  p,  the  name  d 
which,  A£,  is  corrupted  from  Resk. 


W  Shin  I'^W 
W  Sin.    yip 


Compare  ]Q7,  a  tooth,  aometimes 
used  for  a  jagged  promontory. 

The  letters  W  and  W  were  prob- 
ably at  first  one  letto-,  and  aflonwards  be> 
eame  distinguished  by  the  diacritic  point 
which  was  Imown  to  Jerome,  and  called  by 
him  aoeefilMf  ( QmuL  Hebr.  in  Gen.  ii.  93: 
Am,  viu.  12).  In  Ps.  czix.  lSl-168,  and 
Lam.  iii.  61-6Ji,  they  are  used  promiseo- 

ously,  and  m  Lam.  iv.  21  tD  is  pnt  for  W, 
The  narrati^'e  in  Judg.  xii.  6  points  to  s 
difference  of  dialect,  marked  by  the  diflbr- 
enoe  in  sound  of  these  two  letters.  Hw 
Greek  (!  is  deri^^ed  fivm  Shin,  as  pv  fi'vi 
Nun,  [The  nnme  of  the  Greek  (t  may  be 
corrupted  from  that  of  Shin ;  but  ita  slwpe, 
as  we  hare  seen,  is  fix>m  that  of  Samed^j 
whose  place  it  occupies.  So  aryuu,  with 
the  name  of  Samech,  has  the  pooe  and 
fbrm  of  Shin^  both  being  represented  by 

W  in  the  earliest  alphabeta.  —  W.  H.  W] 

n,  Tttu,  V^j  a  mark  or  sign  (Es.  ix.  4);  pn^ 
ably  a  sign  in  the  shape  of  a  croas,  such  m 
cattle  were  marked  with.  This  significa- 
tion corresponds  to*  the  shapes  of  the  oU 

Hebrew  letter  on  coins -|-,  Xi  frvm  the 
former  of  which  comes  the  Gredc  raw  (T)- 

Tn  the  mystical  interpretatkm  of  the  alphabet 
g^ven  by  Eusebius  {Prtep,  Evang.  z.  5)  it  is  eri« 
dent  that  Tende  was  ealkMl  Tmdek,  and  JTqpA  wai 
called  KoL    The  Poliah  Jews  still  call  the  former 

Diriaiom  pf  Wordg,  —  Hebrew  waa  origmaBj 
written,  like  most  ancient  languages,  wiihont  anj 
divisions  between  the  words.^    In  most  Greek  in 
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•eripliQas  there  are  no  such  diTiaioiM,  though  in 
■emd  of  the  oldest,  m  the  Eugubine  Tables  and 
the  Sigaean  inseriptioD,  there  are  one  or  two,  while 
o4hen  have  as  many  as  three  points  which  serve 
this  purpose.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Fhce- 
nidan  inscriptions.  Most  have  no  divisions  of 
iKinIs  at  all,  but  others  have  a  point,  ezoept  where 
the  words  are  doeelj  connected. <"  The  cunuform 
character  has  the  same  point,  as  well  as  the  Samai^ 
itan,  and  in  Uufio  the  words  are  separated  by 
■paces,  as  in  the  Aramaeo-I^jptian  writing.  The 
various  readings  in  the  LXX.  show  that,  at  the 
time  this  venion  was  made,  in  the  Hebrew  MSS. 
which  the  trauslaton  used  the  words  were  written 
in  a  continuous  series.'^  The  modem  synagogue 
lolls  and  the  MSS.  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
have  uo  vowd-pointa,  but  the  words  are  divided, 
and  the  Samaritan  in  this  respect  diflera  but  little 
from  the  Hel>rew. 

Fimii  Lett€H,  €tc»  —  In  addition  to  the  letten 
above  described,  we  find  in  all  Hebrew  MSS.  and 

printed  books  the  forms  *7>  ^i  1i  H*  V>  ^^'^^^  '^'^ 

the  shapes  assumed  by  the  letters  3,  D,  3,  Q,  S, 
when  they  occur  at  the  end  of  words.  Their  in- 
vuition  was  clearly  due  to  an  endeavor  to  render 
reading  more  easy  by  distinguishing  one  word  from 
another,  but  they  are  of  oompantiveiy  modern  date. 
The  various  readings  of  the  LXX.  show,  as  has 
been  already  said,  that  that  version  was  made  at  a 
time  when  the  divisions  of  words  were  not  marked, 
and  consequently  at  this  time  there  could  be  no 
final  letten.  Gesenius  at  first  maintained  that  on 
the  Palmyrene  inscriptions  there  were  neither  final 
letters  nor  divisions  of  words,  but  he  afterwards  ad- 
mitted, though  with  a  little  exhibition  of  temper, 
that  the  fitial  Nun  was  found  there,  after  hu  error 
had  been  pointed  out  by  Kopp  {Bild.  u,  Schr.  ii. 
139;  Ges.  Aftm,  Phnn.  p.  82).  In  the  Aniroeeo- 
Egyptian  writing  both  final  Cof^^  and  final  Nun 
oeeur,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  BlaoM  fragments  given 
by  Gesenius.  The  five  final  letters  **  are  mentioned 
in  Bereshith  Rabba  (parash.  i.  fol.  1,  4),  and  in 
both  Takuuds;  in  the  one  (T.  Bab.  SalfbfiL  fol. 
104, 1)  they  are  said  to  be  used  by  the  seers  or 
prophets,  and  in  the  other  (T.  Hieros.  MegiUtth, 
foL  71,  4)  to  be  an  Hahcah  or  tradition  of  Moses 
from  Sinai;  yea,  by  an  ancient  writer  (Pirke  Eli- 
ezer,  e.  48)  Uiey  are  said  to  be  known  by  Abra- 
ham '*  (Gill,  Duurlation  concerrUng  the  AnUqtUty 

raooesaioD  of  continuous  lines.  Tet  In  (hot  our  mode 
ef  separating  the  words  is  the  artifleial  one,  and  the 
sther  Is  the  natural  one,  in  reducing  oral  discourse  to 
^rtitten.  Spoken  speech  is  an  unbroken  current.  It 
-j9  not  the  ear  at  alU  except  as  slightly  aided  by  some 
IntonatioD  of  the  voice,  bat  the  mind  which  sepsrates 
the  tpereh  Into  words,  and  thus  apprehends  the  mean- 
jBg  tk  what  is  uttered.  The  speaker  runs  together 
dllSDfent  words  In  the  same  manner  as  he  runs  to- 
fsther  dlliiBrent  syllables  of  Uie  same  word.  The  old 
aiethod  therefore  simply  adjusted  the  eye  to  the  ear, 
«nd  so  made  the  dlsoowse  appear  on  parohment  or 
ftooe  very  mueh  as  It  sounded  from  the  tongoe  of 
the  speaker.  H. 

a  •  The  words  ars  separated  by  points  in  some  of 
'Jbt  most  ancient  Phoenician  inscriptions,  as  in  the 
eeeond  from  CItium,  that  from  Tucca,  the  bilingual  of 
Sardinia,  and  notably  so  in  the  oldest  of  all,  the  Mo- 
sMte  Inscription,  which  also  separates  sentences  by  a 
•erpendicular  line.  W.  If.  W.      I 

b  •  And  yet  these  cases  are  so  rare  that,  aft«  i 
esMltal  comparison,  I  find  but  six  or  eight  In  the  five  ' 
of  Moses,  and  even  these  generally  require  a  | 
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of  tJU  Htb,  Language^  ete.,  p.  69 ).    The  final  Jfeai 
the  middle  of  the  word  n2"^Db  (b.  is.  6)  it 


m 


mentioned  in  tx>th  Talmuds  (Talm.  Bab.  Sanh^ 
drm,  foL  94,  1;  Talm.  Jer.  Snnh,  foL  27,  4),  and 
by  Jerome  {in  foe.).  In  another  passaffe  Jerome 
(ProL  ad  Libr,  Beg,)  speaks  of  the  fimd  letters  aa 
if  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  rest  of  the  alphabet 

The  similarity  of  shape  between  final  ilfeai  (3)  and 

Samech  (D)  is  indicated  by  the  dictom  of  Rab 
Chaadtt,  as  given  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (ife 
giUahj  0.1;  Shnbbath,  fol.  104,  1),  that  *^  Mem 
and  Satnech^  which  were  on  the  Tablin  (of  the  I^aw) 
stood  by  a  miracle."  It  was  a  tradition  among 
the  .lews  that  the  letten  on  the  tables  of  stone  given 
to  Moees  were  cut  through  the  stone,  so  as  to  be 
kigible  on  both  sides;  hence  the  miracle  by  which 
Mem  and  Samech  kept  their  place.  The  final  letten 
were  also  known  to  Epiphaniua  {De  Mem.  ei  Pan- 
d§riifu»,  $  4).  In  oar  present  copies  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  there  are  instances  in  which  final  letten  occur 
in  the  middle  of  words  (see  Is.  ix.  6,  as  above), 
and,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  end  of  words  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  the  letten  are  employed  (Neh.  ii.  13; 
Job  xzzviii.  1);  but  these  are  only  to  be  regarded 
ss  clerical  erron,  which  in  some  MSS.  are  corrected. 
On  the  ancient  Phoenician  inscriptions,  just  as  in 
the  Greek  uncial  MSS.  the  letten  of  a  word  were 
divided  at  the  end  of  a  line  without  any  indication 
being  given  of  such  division,  but  in  Hebrew  MSS. 
a  twofold  oourae  has  been  adopted  in  this  case.  II 
at  the  end  of  a  line  the  scribe  found  that  he  had 
not  space  for  the  complete  word,  he  either  wrote 
as  many  letien  aa  he  could  of  this  word,  but  left 
them  unpointed,  and  put  the  complete  word  in  the 
next  line,  or  he  made  use  of  what  are  called  ex- 
tended letten,  Htei'a  (HtatnbiUs  (as  h*^  PI,  and 
the  like),  in  order  to  fill  up  the  superabundant 
space.  In  the  former  case,  in  order  to  indicate  that 
the  word  at  the  end  (^  the  line  was  incomplete,  the 
last  of  the  unpointed  letten  was  left  unfinished,  or 
a  sign  was  placed  after  them,  resembling  sometimes 

an  inverted  3,  and  sometimes  like  H,  7,  or  D.  If 
the  space  left  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  inconsiderable 
it  is  either  filled  up  by  the  first  letter  of  the  next 
word,  or  by  any  letter  whatever,  or  by  an  arbitrary 
mark.  In  some  cases,  where  the  space  is  too  sui;^ 
for  one  or  two  consonants,  the  scribe  wrote  the 

flight  variation  in  the  letters,  so  that  not  mooh  can 
be  deduced  on  the  sutjeot.    These  cases  are  Qwx.  vil. 

11,  W^ypV  tor  DV  n^y;  Gen.  xx.  16,  ibj 
i^nj}  tor  r  npbl  bb ;  Oen.  xl.  17.  obsQ 
^:M  for  bSWO  Vio ;  Num.  xxUi.  10,  >Q:| 
nP;P  tor  "iQppSl;  Num.  xxiv.  22,  )J}  ^'^^\ 
nOny  tor  nO-ry  iriJ^'^Sjb;  Deut.xxvi.6, 
las'*  D")H  for  T3*H  ^a-5S ;  Deut.  xxxliL  2, 
apparenUy  ttJip  Hh?")  DHi^WI  tor  njlHT 
\&ip  nh?*np ;  and  perhaps  Deut.  xxxil.  8,  \!}$ 

bw  -)tt7M  or  bw  nw"*  '•3a  for  bhntr^  "^aa  • 

ef  Deut.  xxxlU.  2,  where  HntTH   seems  to  hare 

been  read  tor  HI  Q7K,   These  ere  also  speelmeos 

of  the  soum  of  oases  where  the  vowels  were  diffsr 
ontly  read.  W.B  If 
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uehided  letten  in  a  amaUer  foim  on  the  maigin 
above  the  line  (Eichhorn,  £inl,  it  57-09).  That 
Mreviationg  were  employed  in  the  ancient  Hebrew 
writing  i«  shown  by  the  inwiiptions  on  the  Macea- 
bftan  coins.  In  M9S.  the  freqaenUy  recurring 
words  are  represented  by  writing  some  of  their  let- 
ters only,  as  '")B7^  or  'M^ID^  for  b>na7%  and  a 
frequently  recurring  phrsse  by  the  firat  letters  of  its 

words  with  the  mark  oC  abbreviation ;  as  H  v  D 

for  ITOn  Dbwb  "r,  ;^  or  "^"^  for  7i')n\ 

which  is  also  written    ^  or  ^  \    Tht  ffreater  and 

tmaller  letten  which  occur  in  the  middle  of  words 
(eomp.  Ps.  Ixxz.  16;  Gen.  ii.  4),  the  stuptnded  let- 
ters (Jiulg.  zviii.  30;  Ps.  iizx.  14),  and  the  t»- 
perttd  letters  (Num.  x.  85),  are  transferred  from 
the  MSS.  of  the  Masoretes,  and  have  all  received 
St  the  hands  of  the  Jews  an  allegorical  explanation. 
In  Judg.  zviii.  30  the  suspended  Nun  in  the  word 
''Manasseh,"  without  which  the  name  is  '« Moses,'* 
b  said  to  be  inserted  in  order  to  conceal  the  dis- 
grace which  the  idolatr}'  of  his  grandson  conferred 

upon  the  great  lawgiver.     Similarly  the  small  3 

in  the  word  Pfnijb,  "to  weep  for  her"  (Gen. 
zxiii.  2),  is  explained  by  Baal  Hatturim  as  indicat- 
ing that  Abraham  wept  little,  because  Sarah  was 
an  obi  woman. 

Nurobcn  were  indicated  either  by  letters  or 
figures.  The  bitter  are  found  on  Phoenician  coins, 
on  the  sarcophagus  of  Eshmunaasar,  on  the  Pal- 
myrene  inscriptions,  and  probably  also  hi  the  Ara- 
msBO-Rgyptian  writing.  On  the  other  hand,  letters 
are  found  used  as  numerals  on  the  Maccabspan 
coins,  and  among  the  Arabs,  and  their  eariy  adop- 
tion for  the  same  purpoee  among  the  Greeks  may 
have  been  due  to  the  Phoenicians.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  cot\|ecture  from  these  analogies  that  figures 
and  letten  representing  numben  may  have  been 
employed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  is  even  pos- 
sible that  many  discrepancies  in  numben  may  be 
ezpbuned  in  this  way.  For  instance,  in  1  Sam.  vi. 
19,  for  50,070  the  Syrisc  has  6,070;  in  1  K.  iv.  26 
[v.  6]  Solomon  had  40,000  hones,  while  in  the 
parallel  passage  of  2  Chr.  ix.  25  he  has  only  4,000; 
according  to  2  Sam.  x.  18,  David  destroyed  700 
ehariots  of  the  Syrians,  while  ui  1  Chr.  xix.  18, 
the  number  is  increased  to  7,000.  If  figures  were 
In  use  such  discrepancies  are  easily  intelligible.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  seven  yean  of  famine  ui  2  Sam. 
uiv.  13,  may  be  reconciled  with  the  three  of  1  Chr. 
txi.  12  and  the  LXX.  by  supposing  that  a  scribe, 

writing  the  square  character,  mistook  21  (s  3)  for 

T  ( =  7).  Again,  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  20,  Jehoram  dies 
at  the  age  of  40,  leaving  a  sou,  Ahassiah,  who  was 
42  (2  Chr.  xxii.  2).  In  the  parallel  passage  of 
2  K.  viii.  26  Ahaziab  is  only  22,  so  that  the  scribe 

pmbably  read  3D  instead  of  3D.  On  the  whole, 
Gesenius  concludes,  the  preponderance  would  be  in 
fisvor  of  the  letten,  but  he  deprecates  any  attempt 
to  explain  by  this  means  the  enormous  numben  we 
meet  with  in  the  descriptions  of  umies  and  wealth, 
and  the  variations  of  the  Samaritan  and  LXX.  from 
the  Hebrew  text  in  Gen.  v. 

Vowet-pointi  and  DiacrxHcal  Mnrhe.  —  It  is  im- 
possible here  to  discuss  fully  the  origin  and  antiq- 
■ity  at  the  vowel-points  and  other  marks  which  are 
taid  in  the  writing  of  Hebrew  MSS.    The  mo»t 
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that  can  be  done  wiH  be  to  girt  a  inmaiary  «I 
results,  and  to  refer  the  reader  tc  the  soarees  el 
fnUer  information.  Almost  all  tiie  learned  Jewa 
of  the  Bfiddle  Ages  maintained  the  equal  antiquity 
of  the  voweb  and  consonants,  or  at  least  the  intro 
duetion  of  tlie  former  by  Esra  and  tbe  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue.  The  only  ezoeptiona  to  this  uni- 
formity of  opinion  are  some  few  hints  of  Aben  Eira, 
and  a  doobtful  passage  of  the  book  CooL  The 
same  view  was  adopted  by  the  Christian  writen 
Raymund  Martini  (cir.  1278),  Pet«s  de  Valenttn 
(cir.  1480),  and  Nichohs  de  Lyra,  and  these  am 
followed  by  Luther,  Calvin,  and  PeUicanua.  The 
modem  date  of  the  vowti-poiots  was  first  aigiord 
by  Ellas  Levita,  foUowed  on  the  same  side  by 
Cappellus,  who  was  opposed  by  the  younger  Box- 
torf.  Later  defenden  of  their  antiquity  have  been 
Gill,  James  Robertson,  and  Tychaen.  Othen,  like 
Hottinger,  Prideanx,  Schultens,  J.  D.  Bfiehadia^ 
and  Eichhotn,  have  adopted  an  intermediate  view, 
that  the  Hebrewa  bad  some  fow  ancient  vowd-points, 
which  they  attached  to  ambiguous  words.  "  The 
dispute  about  the  antiquity  and  origin  of  the  He- 
brew vowels  commenced  at  a  very  early  date;  for 
while  Mar-Nartronai  II.,  Gaon  in  Sura  (859-^69  >, 
prohibited  to  provide  the  copies  of  the  Law  with 
vowels,  because  these  signs  had  not  been  eoronmni- 
cated  on  Mount  Siuai,  but  had  only  been  introduced 
by  the  sages  to  assist  the  reader;  the  Karaites 
allowed  no  scroll  of  the  Pentateuch  to  be  used  in 
the  synagogue,  unless  it  was  furnished  with  vowdr 
and  accents,  because  they  considered  them  as  a 
divine  revelation,  which,  like  the  langoi^  and  the 
letter,  was  aheady  given  to  Adam,  or  certainly  to 
Mosea  *'  (Dr.  Kalisch,  ffeb,  Gr.  ii  65).  No  vowel- 
points  are  to  be  found  on  any  of  the  Jewiah  ooios, 
or  in  the  Pfthnyrene  inscriptions,  and  they  are  want- 
ing in  all  the  relics  of  Phoenician  writing.  Some 
of  the  Maltese  inscriptions  were  once  thooght  by 
Gesenius  to  have  marks  of  this  kind  ( Gtsek.  der 
ffebr.  Spr.  p.  184),  but  subsequent  ezaminalion 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  ttie  Phoenician  mon- 
uments have  not  a  vestige  of  vowel-pointa.  The 
same  was  the  case  originally  in  the  Estrangefo 
and  Cufic  alphabets.  A  sin^  example  of  a  dia- 
critical mark  occun  for  the  first  time  on  one  of  the 
Carthaginian  mscriptions  ((jesen.  Afon,  PAon.  pp. 
56,  179).  It  appean  to  correspond  to  the  diacrit- 
ical mark  which  we  meet  with  ui  Syriae  writing, 
and  which  is  no  doubt  fint  alluded  to  by  Ephraem 
Syrus  (on  C^en.  xzxvi.  24,  Ofp.  i.  184).  The  age 
of  this  mark  in  Syriae  is  uncertain,  hut  it  b  most 
nearly  connected  with  the  markeUmoot  the  Samar- 
itans, which  u  used  to  distingubh  words  which 
have  the  same  consonants,  but  a  diflerent  pronun- 
ciation and  meaning.  The  first  certain  indication 
of  vowel-points  in  a  ShemiUc  language  b  in  the 
Arabic.  Three  were  introduced  by  All,  son  of  AUi- 
Thalleb,  who  died  A.  H.  40.  The  Sabian  writmg 
also  has  three  vowel  points,  but  its  age  b  uncertain. 
Five  vowel-points  and  several  reading  marks  were 
introduced  into  the  Syriae  writing  by  Tlwophilus 
and  Jacob  of  Fdews  The  present  Arabic  syateu 
of  punctuation  originated  with  the  introdnction  of 
the  Nischi  character  by  Kbn  Mokla,  who  died  a.  d. 
939.  On  the  whob,  taking  into  consideration  tbs 
nature  and  analogies  of  the  kindred  Sheniitic  bo 
guages,  and  the  Jewbh  tradition  that  the  «oweb 
were  only  transmitted  orally  by  Moees,  and  wot 
afterwards  reduced  to  signs  and  fixed  by  Esra  ani 
the  Great  Synagogue,  the  prqxmderanoe  of  endenee 
goes  to  show  that   Hebrew  was  written  withnv 
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or  diacritical  marki  aD  Um  time  tiiai  it  waa 
ft  iiving  language.  The  &et  that  the  aynagogae 
rolk  are  written  without  pointi,  and  that  a  ittiong 
traditional  preBcnption  a^dnst  their  being  pointed 
nists,  is  in  fieiTor  of  the  later  origin  of  the  vowel 
uariu  The  following  paaaaget  from  the  Old  Tee- 
lament,  quoted  bj  Goeniua,  tend  to  the  lame  con- 

chuion.     In  Gen.  xix.  37,  the  name  Moab  (^S^'^D), 

ii  explained  aa  if  it  were  2^.  «'  from  a  father/* 
in  which  case  all  trace  not  only  of  vocalization,  but 
of  the  quieicent  letter  has  disappeared.     In  Gen. 

KXxL  47,  T^yII,  Gilead  is  made  to  take  its  name 
ftom  T^?!,  »  heap  of  witness,*'  and  Gen.  I  11, 

Dr3?nS9W=Dn3a':>3^J.   soai«>in9K. 

xxu.  9,  "^bTl  }p^  Hh^l,  appears  in  the  parallel 

narrative  of  2  Chr.  uziv.  16  as  Ht]!^  ^^Q?  ^Cl^] 

"^^L^y  v'*ich  could  not  have  happened  if  the 
chronicler  had  had  a  pointed  text  before  him.  Upon 
examining  the  venion  of  the  LXX.  it  is  equally 
clear  tliat  the  tnuhdatori  must  have  written  from 
sn  unpointed  text  It  is  objected  to  this  that 
tlie  Cira^  \9y6fLwa  are  correctly  explained,  and 
that  they  also  distinguish  between  words  which 
liava  the  same  consonants  but  diflbrent  vowel-points, 
and  even  between  those  which  are  written  and  pro- 
nounced alike.  On  the  other  hand  they  frequently 
confuse  words  which  have  the  same  oonaonants 
but  diflRnrent  vowels,  llie  passages  which  Gesenins 
quotes  {Grack.  d.  litb.  Spr.  §  50)  would  ueoessarily 
be  esplained  from  the  context,  and  we  must  besides 
this  take  into  consideration  that  in  the  ambiguous 
eaaes  there  were  in  all  probability  traditional  in- 
terpretations. The  proper  names  aflbrd  a  more 
aeeurate  test  On  examining  these,  we  find  that 
they  sometimes  have  entirely  different  vowels,  and 
sometimes  are  pointed  acconliAg  to  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent system,  analogous  to  the  Arabic  and  Syriao, 
but  varying  fkx>m  the  Masoretic.     Examples  of  an 

entirely  difierent  vocalization  are,  ^i*ipH,  KfuSty 
1917?.  l€«Tar,  T37-»  Iap«ojTif ,  T^PS,  Mwrox, 
^Pl'lS*     MapJoxoiof,      ^V^^l'     P«/*«A4af, 

n^9&^,  So^yiof ,  "^79?^  Xofioxai,  etc.  That 
the  punctuation  foUowedf  by  the  LXX.  was  esien- 
tially  distinct  fh>m  that  of  the  Masoretes  is  erident 
from  the  following  examples.  Moving  aheva  at  the 
beginning  of  words  is  generally  represented  by  a; 
as  in  XofunniX,  :Ui0am9t  ZafiovXc»¥:  seldom  by  c, 

as  u  BcAmA,  Xtpoufiifi;  before  ^  or  ^  by  o  or  v, 

u  iMoftOt  Xo\ofMP,  TofioppOf  Zopo0a$9\,  ^vKi- 
meim  ete.  Pathach  is  repnetented  by  c ;  as  McA- 
^WfdcXf  N<4»0aAci^,  ^Xtffofi^B,  Pathach  fw*- 
tivum=§\  e.  g,  Ciff^a^  TcX/Sovc,  BcJcovc,  Zaiwc. 
Other  examples  might  be  multiplied.  We  find  hi- 
■tances  to  the  same  efleet  hi  the  fragments  of  the 
other  Greek  versions,  and  in  Josephus.  The  agre»- 
meot  of  the  IWgums  with  the  present  punctuation 
iiigbt  be  supposed  to  supply  an  argument  in  favor 
f  the  antiquity  of  the  latter,  but  it  might  equally 
M  appealed  to  to  show  that  the  translation  of  the 
Targnms  embodied  the  traditwnal  pronunciatiou 
which  was  fixed  in  wriUtig  by  the  ponetuaton.  The 
Talmud  has  likewise  been  appealed  to  in  support  of 
*lie  antiquity  of  the  modern  points;  but  its  utter* 
00  this  suhiect  are  extremeljr  dark  and  di&- 
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cult  to  micMrstand.  They  have  respect  01  the  ooa 
hand  to  those  passages  in  which  the  sense  of  a  text 
is  disputed,  in  so  fer  as  it  depends  upon  a  different 
(Konundation;  for  instance,  whether  in  Cant  i.  % 

we  shodd  read  ^''^"^'r  or  fl^^'l^i  in  Ex.  xxi.  8, 
'tTa  or   njy ;   in  Lev.  X.  26,  D'»?5tt?  of 

D^^y^tt? ;  hi  Is.  uv.  18,  mg?  or  n^j.  a 

Rabbinic  legend  makes  Joab  kill  his  teacher,  be- 
cause in  Ex.  xvii.  14  he  had  taught  him  to  read 

*^pt  for  npT.  The  last  passage  shows  at  least, 
that  the  Talmudists  thought  the  text  in  David's 
time  was  unpointed,  and  Uie  others  prove  that  tha 
punctuation  could  not  have  been  fixed  as  it  must 
have  been  if  the  vowel-points  had  been  written. 
But  in  addition  to  these  histances,  which  are  su|h 
poeed  to  involve  the  existence  of  ^'owel-points,  there 
are  certain  terms  mentioned  in  the  Tidmud,  which 
are  interpreted  as  referring  directly  to  the  vowel 
signs  and  accents  themselves.     Thus  in  the  treatise 

Berachoth  (fol.  63,  3)  we  find  the  phrase  ^DTS 

n')')r\  ia'dmi  th&rdhf  which  is  thought  to  denote 
not  only  the  distinctive  accents  and  those  which 
mark  the  tone,  but  also  the  vowel-points.  Hupfeki, 
however,  has  shown  that  in  all  probability  the  term 

D37t&,  ta'am^  denotes  nothing  mora  than  a  k)gical 

sentence,  and  that  consequently  D'^D^lD  pID'^S, 
piM  ti"  dmim  {Ntdarim^  fol.  87,  1),  U  simply  a 
division  of  a  sentence,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  either  with  the  tone  or  the  vowels  {Siwd,  u.  KriL 

1830,  U.  5(57).  The  word  ID^D,  fimdn  (Gr.  nt 
fitiop)  which  occun  in  the  Talmud  {Ntdarim^  foL 
53),  and  which  is  expUined  by  Rashi  to  signify  the 

same  as  T^p^,  mkkAd,  <«  a  pohit,"  has  been  also 
appealed  to  as  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
vowel-points  at  the  time  the  Talmud  was  com- 
posed, but  its  true  meaning  is  rather  that  of  a  mne- 
monic sign  made  use  of  to  retain  the  memory  of 
what  was  banded  down  by  oral  tradition,  'llie 
oldest  Biblical  critics,  the  oollectora  of  the  Keri  and 
Cethib,  have  left  no  trace  of  vowel-points:  all  theur 
notes  have  reference  to  the  consonants.  It  is  now 
admitted  that  Jerome  knew  nothing  of  the  present 
vowel-points  and  their  names.  He  expressly  says 
that  the  Hebrews  very  rarely  had  vowels,  by  which 

he  means  the  letten  V^  \  \  H,  S,  in  the  middle 
of  words ;  and  that  the  consonants  were  pronounced 
diflerently  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  reader 
and  the  province  in  which  he  lived  {Epi$L  ad 
Evagr.  125).  The  term  occenXiw,  which  he  thcM 
uses,  appean  to  denote  as  well  the  pronunciai  ion  oi 
the  vowels  as  the  nioe  distinctions  of  cotaLi  con- 
sonantal sounds,  and  has  no  connection  whate'^ar 
with  accents  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.  Th« 
remarks  which  Jerome  makes  as  to  the  possibility 
of  reading  the  same  Hebrew  consonants  differently, 
according  to  the  difierent  vowels  which  were  affixed 
to  them,  is  an  additional  proof  that  in  bis  day  the 
vowel-points  were  not  written  (see  his  Cmnn^  im 
Hoi.  xiii.  8 ;  NaA.  iii.  5).  Hupfeld  conoiudes  that 
the  present  system  of  pronunciation  had  not  com- 
menced in  the  6th  century,  that  it  belonged  to  a 
new  epoch  in  Jewish  literature,  the  Masoretic  in 
opposition  U*  the  Talnutdic,  and  that,  taking  inte 
consideraMon  that  the  Syrians  and  ilraba,  auionf 
whom  the  Jews  lived,  had  already  made  a  bqgMi^ 
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Ding  !n  puDctuaiion,  there  ia  the  higheat  profaabll- 
Hy  that  the  Hebrew  tjitem  of  points  is  not  indig- 
BDOus,  but  transmitted  or  auggoted  ftom  without 
^8tu(L  tt.  Krit.  1830,  ii.  589).  On  such  a  question 
it  is  imposaible  to  pronounce  with  absolute  certainty, 
bot  the  above  ooncluaion  haa  been  arrived  at  by  one 
of  the  first  Hebrew  scholars  of  Europe,  who  has 
devoted  especial  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to 
whose  opinion  all  defovnce  u  due. 

"  According  to  a  statement  on  a  aeroU  of  the 
Law,  which  may  have  been  in  Sosa  from  the  eighth 
•entury,  Moses  the  Punctator  (Hannakdan)  was 
the  fint  who,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  reading  of 
Iha  Scriptures  for  his  pupils,  added  vowels  to  the 
aoosonants,  a  practice  in  whidi  he  was  followed  by 
kb  son  Judah,  the  Corrector  or  Reviser  (Hamma- 
glikh).  These  were  the  b^^innings  of  a  full  system 
of  Hebrew  points,  the  completion  of  which  has,  by 
tradition,  been  associated  with  the  name  of  the 
Karaite  Acha  of  Irak,  living  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  which  comprised  the  vowda  and 
accents,  dagesh  and  rapheh,  keri  and  kethiv.  It 
was,  from  its  local  origin,  cdled  the  Babylonian  or 
Assyrian  system.  Almost  simultaneously  with 
these  endeavors,  the  scholars  of  Palestine,  especially 
of  Tiberias,  worked  in  the  same  direction,  and  here 
Rabbi  Mocha,  a  disciple  of  Anan  the  Karaite,  and 
his  son  Moses,  fixed  another  system  of  vocalization 
(about  570),  distinguished  as  that  of  Tiberias, 
which  marks  still  more  minutely  and  accurately  the 
various  shades  and  niceties  of  tone  and  pronuncia- 
tion, and  which  was  ultimately  adopted  by  all  the 
Jews.  For  though  the  Karaites,  with  their  chu*- 
aeteristio  tenacity,  and  their  antagoniam  to  the 
Rabbanites,  clung  for  some  time  to  the  older  signs, 
because  they  had  used  them  before  their  secession 
from  the  Talniudical  sects,  they  were,  at  last,  in 
957,  induced  to  abandon  them  in  favor  of  those 
idopted  in  Palestine.  Now  the  Babylonian  signs, 
besides  differing  from  those  of  Hberias  in  shafie, 
are  chiefly  remarkable  by  being  almost  uniformly 
pUoed  above  the  letters,  lliera  still  exist  some 
manuscripte  which  exhibit  them,  and  many  more 
would  probably  have  been  preserved  had  not,  in 
later  times,  the  habit  [Nrevailed  of  substituting  in 
old  codices  the  signs  of  Tiberias  for  those  of  Baby- 
bnia "  (Dr.  Kalisch,  //fftr.  Cram.  ii.  63,  O*)." 
From  the  sixth  coitury  downwards  the  traces  of 
^nctuation  become  more  and  more  distinct.  The 
Masorah  mentions  by  name  two  vowels,  kamttg 
and  pathaeh  (Kalisch,  p.  66).  The  collation  of 
the  Palestinian  and  Babylonian  readings  (8th  cent.) 
refers  at  least  in  two  passages  to  the  nwppik  in  He 
(Eichhom,  EinL  i.  974);  but  the  coUation  set  on 
foot  by  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali  (cir.  A.  d. 
1034)  has  to  do  exclusively  with  vowels  and  read- 
ing-marks, and  their  existence  is  presupposed  in 
the  Arabic  of  Saadias  and  the  Veneto-Greek  ver- 
rioD,  and  by  all  the  Jewish  grammarians  from  the 
tlth  century  onwards. 

It  now  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
%coente.  Their  especial  properties  and  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  regulated  property  belong  to  the 
department  of  Hebrew  grammar,  and  full  informa- 
tion on  these  pointe  will  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Sesenius,  Hupfeld,  Ewakl,  and  Kalisch.  The  object 


•  Vor  further  Infomiatioii  on  the  Babylonian  sys- 
•m  of  pUDotaatton,  see  Pinsker^s  Endtitung  in  die 
BAflim^ch-Hfbrmaeht  FunktVtiontsyUem^  Just  pub- 
at  Tk>nna  (1888). 
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of  the  aeenits  is  twofold.    1.  Thej  serve  to 

the  tone  syllable,  and  at  the  same  time  to  abov  the 

relation  of  each  word  to  the  sentence:  hence  they 

are  called  CTPf  ^,  as  marking  the  sense.  8. 
They  indicate  the  moduktion  of  the  tcHiB  aeeord- 
ing  to  which  the  Old  Testament  was  recited  io 

the  synagogues,  and  wen  hence  caDed  D  V33. 
«*  The  manner  of  recitation  was  diflerent  for  tike 
Pentateuch,  the  prophets,  and  the  metrical  bodsi 
(Job,  the  Proverbs,  and  the  Paahns) :  old  modes 
of  cantiUatioii  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  propbete 
(in  the  Uaphtaroth)  have  been  preserved  in  the 
German  and  Portugoen  synagogues;  both  differ 
indeed,  oonsiderably,  yet  manifestly  show  a  eom- 
mon  character,  and  are  almoat  like  the  same  com- 
position sung  in  two  diflerent  keys;  while  the 
chanting  of  the  metrical  books,  not  being  employed 
in  the  public  worship,  has  long  been  lost  **  (Kalisch, 
p.  84).  Several  modem  inTestigators  have  dedded 
that  the  use  of  the  aocente  for  guiding  the  publia 
reciUtions  is  anterior  to  their  use  as  mariung  the 
tone  of  words  and  syntactical  construction  of  sen- 
tences. The  great  number  of  the  accents  is  in 
fiavor  of  this  hypothesis,  since  one  sign  akme  would 
have  been  suflkient  to  mark  the  tone,  and  the  log- 
ical rehition  of  the  diSbrent  parts  of  a  sentence 
could  have  been  indicated  by  a  mudi  smaller  num- 
ber. Cresenius,  on  the  other  hand,  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  aecente  at  firrt  served  to  mark  the 
tone  and  the  sense  {Getch.  p.  221).  The  whob 
question  is  one  of  mere  ooigeeture.  The  advocates 
for  the  antiquity  of  the  aecente  would  carry  them 
back  as  Car  as  the  time  of  the  aneieut  Temple  ser- 
rice.  The  Gemara  (ATedanm,  fol.  87,  i;  MeffiOak, 
0.  1.  foL  3)  makes  the  I^erites  recite  aooofding  to 
the  aecente  even  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah. 

Writing  MaUriaU^  etc  —  The  ddest  docn- 
mente  which  contain  the  writing  of  a  Shemitic  race 
are  probably  the  bricks  of  Ninevdi  and  Bab^^ 
on  which  are  impressed  the  cuneiform  AssyruD 
inscriptions.  Inscribed  bricks  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (vti.  56)  as  used  for  astronomical  obeena- 
tions  by  the  Babylonians.  There  la,  however,  no 
eridence  that  they  were  ever  empfoyed  by  the  He- 
brews,^ who  certainly  at  a  very  early  period  prac- 
ticed the  more  difficult  but  not  more  durable 
method  of  writing  on  stone  (Ex.  xxIt.  Ii,  zxxi  18, 
xxxii.  15,  xxxiv.  1,  28;  Deut  x.  1,  xxviL  1;  Joeh. 
viii.  32),  on  which  inscriptions  were  cot  with  an 
iron  graver  (Job  xix.  24;  Jer.  xvii.  1).  Hiey 
were  moreover  acquainted  with  the  art  of  engraving 
upon  metal  (Ex.  xxriii.  36)  and  gems  (Ex.  una. 
9).  Wood  was  used  upon  some  occasioos  (Num. 
xvii.  3;  comp.  Horn.  JL  vii.  175),  and  writing  tab- 
lets of  box-wood  are  mentioned  in  2  Esdr.  svr.  %L 
The  *t  lead,"  to  which  allualon  is  made  in  Job  six. 
24,  is  supposed  to  have  been  poured  when  mdted 
into  the  cavities  of  the  stone  made  by  the  lettm 
of  an  inscription,  in  order  to  render  it  durable,*^ 
and  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  used  by  ths 
Hebrews  as  a  writing  material,  like  the  x4^^^* 
uo\Wi¥oi  at  Thebes,  on  which  were  written 
Hesiod*s  Works  and  Da^  (Paos.  iz.  81,  §  4^ 
comp.  Plin.  xiii.  21).  Inseriptions  anddocumsnii 
which  were  intended  to  be  permanent  were  vrUlai 


h  The  case  of  JheUel  ^v.  1)  is  evldetttly  an  exesp 
tion. 

e  Copper  was  uaed  for  the  same  purpose.    M.  Bctis 
found  traces  of  It  In  letters  on  the  pavenwB^  alabs 
Khoisafaad  (Lsyanl,  Nin.  lU.  188). 
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:lr«r  Uwt  tiwir  luc  wu  ciaptioiul.  It  ia  moat 
pobaUt  that  Uh  dhU  uicient  u  w^  h  tha  iml 
enoman  mUcrin)  ithicb  (he  Hebnwt  lued  for 
vritiag  wu  dmwd  ikln  In  »nie  forni  ot  other. 
We  kuDv  thmt  th«  dreniag  at  ikini  wu  pncticcd 
bj  lh«  Habrewi  (Ei.  ut.  B;  Lev.  xili.  48),  Bnd 
tti^y  Qiiiy  bare  Acqiiiffd  tho  Iinowladge  of  the  ui 
fna  Uu  KgjpUuii,  unong  wboai  it  had  atuiDed 
gnat  poAcliop,  tba  lBMbcr<utl(n  conttituliug 
DM  of  the  priadp4l  labdiiUuiu  of  the  third  cote. 
Tba  finenna  of  tha  ]Mittr,  h;!  Sir  G.  WiUiuiaan, 
'  amplojeil  f«  nuUog  the  Mnpa  pbeed  icroa  tba 
lioiliei  <k  mumiiuea,  ducoremd  at  Tbabn,  and  the 
bewl7  of  th«  dgurea  aCamped  upon  them,  latia&o- 
Uiilr  praia  the  >luU  of  >  tbe  kother-cutlen,'  and 
Ibe  antii]uitj  of  aiuboiaiag :  aooie  of  then  bearing 
tba  Damaa  of  kingi  irbo  ruled  Egjpt  about  the 
period  al  tba  Exodiu,  or  3,300  jotn  ago  "  {Anc. 
Kg.  iU.  1S6).  ferbipa  tha  Hebrem  may  ban 
borrawad,  amcmg  their  otber  anquirementa,  the  iiae 
of  pi^jrui  from  tlu  Egjrptiana,  but  of  tbii  wb  hnre 
■□  poutlTe  evidence.  Papyri  are  found  o{  the  nioit 
rRBotc  Pbaroonlc  age  (Wilkinnn,  Aae.  Eg.  ilL 
lU),  ao  that  Hlinj  la  undoubtediy  ia  error  when 
tie  Bja  that  the  papjrut  wu  not  luad  ••  a  writing 


AoeWirt  WtWg  Maim^. 
Ill  tbeBible  tfaeonljallnidoiia  ta  tbaoaaof  pap; 

are  in  S  John  13,  where  x4>^'  ouurs,  wb 
rafen  npaoiaUj  (a  papyrua  paper,  and  3  Maes. 
30,  when  x^"^pu  ''  '<""■<'  in  tbe  aaine  aei 
In  Joaephui  Unf.  iii.  11,  }  6) 'be  trial  of  adultery 
ii  made  by  writhig  the  naiue  of  Gal  on  a  tkin^  and 
the  TO  ntea  who  aere  aent  to  Itoleniy  from  jmi. 
•aJem  b;  the  high-prieat  Eteaur.  to  (noalata  the 
biw  into  (jraek.  took  with  them  tbe  tkin  on  whicli 
tba  Law  waa  writlai  in  ijakleo  ebaracten  {AM.  lii. 
3,  f  10).  The  oldeat  Peniaii  uiiiala  oen  written 
Du  aklna  (DIod.  Sic.  ti,  33).  and  theae  appear  lo 
ban  been  moat  freqiieatly  uaed  by  the  Shemitic 
raosa  it  cot  ptenliar  to  them.'  Of  the  byaaua 
which  waa  uaed  in  India  befon  the  time  of  Alei- 
andcr  [Stiabo  i>.  p.  TIT),  and  the  Mim-leaFea 
EWntlaned  bjr  Pliny  («il.  33),  there  U  no  tr^e 
unong  tbe  llebrewi,  although  we  know  that  Ih 
■nbi  wraU  tbeb  eariiaat  oopiee  of  tbe  K«an  upoi 

a  Ttia  md  br  "book,"  ipD,  •4>*',  U  fim 
aial,  ~1QD.  atpJIar,  "to  aeniia,  ibaTe."  and  loll 
■aaalT  fiiaa  ta  Itaa  «a  irf  aUo  aa  ■  wrlUof  mah 
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of  abcep,  and  palm-Ieaoaa  (Do  Sacj,  Itim. 
de  fAend.  dr*  Jtua-ipl.  1.  f.  SOT).  Hendotua, 
after  telling  ua  that  tha  ioniana  leuiit  tha  an  of 
writing  from  the  Fhimiiuana,  adda  that  tbey  eitlled 
their  boob  akina  Wii  BiO^'nt  li^Jpat),  beeMU* 
iiude  UM  of  abeep^jdna  and  goat-akiu  wbao 
of  paper  {3lg?uat).  Among  tbe  Cypriaaa,  a 
ig-maita  waa  called  Ii^  tipiA.ai^t.  I'anh- 
waa  uaed  Tor  the  MSS.  cf  the  I'eototeoeL  in 
me  of  Joaephua,  and  tbe  /ufi^pdrai  of  S  Tim 
■ere  akini  of  par«bmeal-  It  waa  one  of  tha 
liona  in  tbe  lUmud  that  tbe  Uw  ahooU  be 
written  OQ  the  ikiiu  U  olcaa  anlmala,  tame  or  wiliL 
or  even  of  elean  birda.  There  an  thiee  klnda  of 
akioa  diatuiguiabed,  on  wbioh  the  roll  ot  tha  P«^ 
mch  may  bewritta:  1.  f^ji,  ktbpk  (3tig. 
3j  SkiM.  TliU  8);  a.  D')EDlDDn=J,xo>- 
ior  I[{(«Tat;  and  S.  V*)!,  gHO.  Tbe  laat 
made  of  the  undivided  akin,  aflir  the  hair  ia 
removed  and  it  h»  beau  pivperly  dreaaed.  Fot 
her  tKO  the  akin  waa  apiit.  The  part  with 
the  hairy  aide  ■mt  called  kiltpk,  and  waa  uaed  fbr 
the  UpliUlia  or  pbylacteriea ;  and  upon  the  otber 
CdTH)  Iba  mmattk  w«  written  (Itaimooidea, 
Hile.  Tt/iliU.).  The  aUni  iriien  written  upon  were 
Ibnned  inla  rolli  (HI^JQ,  nigillM ;  Pa.  iL  T 
(8);  oonip  la.  lui*.  i;'Jer.  luvi.  U;  Ea.  ii.  9; 
Zech.  T.  1 ).  Tbsf  were  rolled  upon  one  or  two 
atioka  arid  faataoed  with  a  thread,  the  enda  al  which 
■en  aealad  (la.  nix.  U:  Dan.  lii.  i;  Bev.  v.  1, 
eta.).  Uenoe  the  worda  Sb|,  gikd  {,!\laaiir), 
to  roU  up  (It.  xuiv.  I;  Rev.  ri.  14],  and  ST)^, 
lainu  (Imrriovtir),  to  unroll  (3  K.  lii.  Ill 
Lake  iv.  IT),  are  need  of  the  dnaing  and  openhi| 
of  a  book.  Tbe  roUawne  generally  written  on  one 
aide  only,  except  in  Ea.  iL  10;  Rev.  v.  1.  The; 
me  divided  into  columna  (Hin!??,  dUiOMt, 
Ut.  "doon,"  A.  V.  "  lavs,"  Jer.  xiiVi.  23);  Um 
upper  margin  wai  to  be  not  leaa  than  three  flngera 
broad,  tbe  lover  not  kea  than  four;  and  aapaet 
of  two  Qngeiv'  breadth  waa  Xa  he  lat  between  every 
two  eolumna  (Waehncr,  Ani.  fArmv.  voL  i.  aect. 
I,  cap.  ilv.  i  337).  In  the  Hereuianenm  nlla  tb« 
mlumna  are  two  Angara  broad,  and  in  tbe  MSS.  in 
(he  Ubrsry  at  Stuttgart  then  are  three  coluaina  on 
each  aide,  each  three  inchee  bioad,  with  an  ineta 
apade  between  tha  columna,  and  margitu  of  threa 
inebea  wide  ([^jrer  in  Heraoga  EarykL  " Sehrift- 
'  in").  Thecaae  in  which  the  rolia  wen  kept 
ailed  r,5x"  "  **"!.  Talmudio  TTT??.  "^ 
or  H^'J?,  cared.  But  be^dea  akinr,  which  wen 
uaed  for  the  mon  permanent  kinda  of  writing 
tableta  of  wood  corend  with  wax  (l.uka  L  U, 
wiraitfSia)  aarved  for  the  ordinary  purpoeea  of  Ut 
Screral  of  then  were  balened  logetber  and  (broiad 
i-olnmci  (nmiD,Kfamit).  They  weramitteo 
upon  with  a  pointed  ityle  (13^,  'II,  Job  lii.  31), 
•oinelJmeaofin)n(Pi.  xir.  1  (3);  Jer.  vilL  8,  xvlL 
1)  For  harder  maleriala  a  graver  (O'HTJ,  lAtnl, 
El.  ixxiL  4;  la.  viil.  1)  waa  employed':  tha  hnd 
point  waa  called  I'b^,  liipptrtn  (Jir.  ntt.  1). 
For  pucbment  or  BKina  ■  reed  waa  uaed  (8  JolM 
13i  3  Haee,  iv.  iO     and  according  to  totne  lb« 
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Law  WM  to  be  written  with  nothing  else  (Waehner, 

i  884).  The  ink,  '^1,  diy6  (Jer.  uzvL  18),  UU 
enlly  "  black/*  like  the  Greek  ^aAov  (2  Cor.  iii. 
a;  i  John  12;  8  John  13),  wai  to  be  of  huup- 
bLiek  diMolved  in  gall  juioe,  though  sometiuMt  a 
mixture  of  gall  juioe  and  vitriol  waa  aUowable 
(Waehner,  $  836).     It  was  cairied  in  an  inkatand 

(ngbrj  nCp.,  kt»€th  kaitdphir),  which  waa 
lutpended  at  the  girdle  (Ea.  ix.  2,  8),aa  is  done  at 
the  preaent  day  in  the  Kaat  The  modern  acribea 
"  have  an  apporatua  consiating  of  a  metal  or  ebony 
tube  for  their  reed  pens,  with  a  cup  or  bulb  of  the 
aaine  material,  attached  to  the  upper  end,  for  the 
ink.  Thia  they  thruat  through  the  girdle,  and 
eaiTj-  with  them  at  ail  timea  **  (Thomaon,  Tht 
Land  and  the  Book,  p.  131).  Such  a  caae  for 
holding  pena,  ink,  and  other  materiala  for  writing 

k  called  in  the  Miahna  r?9^l2i   kabudrin,  or 

]V^Pyj2      kaJmary^    {caUtnunium ;     Miahn. 

Celim,  ii.  7;  Mikv.  x.  1)  while  piJJ^'iniil,  Urdntik 
(Miah.  CeUm,  xvL  8),  ia  a  caae  for  carrying  pena, 
penknife,  atyle,  and  other  implementa  of  the  writer*a 
art.  To  profeaaionai  acribea  there  are  alluaioua  in 
Fa.  xlv.  1  [2j;  Ear.  vii.  6;  2  Eadr.  ziv.  24.  In 
the   language   of  the  Talmud   theae  are   called 

l^nbnb,  lAbldiin,  which  ia  a  modification  of  the 
Lat.  liUUnrii  (Talm.  Shabb,  fol.  16,  1). 

For  the  literature  of  thia  aubject,  aee  eapecially 
Geaeniua,  GetckicJite  der  htbrdifchtn  Spi'ache  und 
Schrijt,  1815;  LeJiryeb&uidt  der  htbr,  Sprache, 
1817;  Monumenta  Phrnnida,  1837;  Art  Pala- 
oyrophlt  in  Krech  and  Gruber'a  Ally.  EncycL : 
Hupfeld,  AusfiiJivliche  hebidUehe  (Jinmmatik, 
1841,  and  hia  articlea  in  the  Studitn  %md  Kritiktn^ 
1830,  Band  2:  A.  T.  [G.]  Hoffmann,  Gramtnatica 
Syriaai,  1827:  A.  G.  Hoffmaim,  Art.  ffebrOUche 
Schi-ifl  in  Ersch  and  Gruber:  FUrst,  Lthrgebdudt 
der  arauimschen  Idiomty  1835:  Ewald,  Au^fUht^ 
Uchet  Lehi'buck  der  hebr,  Sprtiche:  Saalachiltz, 
Forsdiungen  im  Gtbiete  der  hebrtHBch-dgy/A- 
ischen  Ai-ch&ologie^  1838;  beaidea  other  worka, 
which  have  been  referred  to  in  the  courae  of  thia 
*rUcle.  W.  A.  W. 

*  This  may  be  a  auitable  place  to  apeak  of  the 
ufriting  on  the  Moabite  atone  recently  diacovered 
)n  the  eaat  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  Auguat,  1868, 
ihe  Kev.  F.  Klein,  connected  with  the  Church 
Miaaionary  Society  in  Jeruaalem,  met  with  this 
nonumental  atone  at  Dhibdn^  the  ancient  Dibon 

.)j'*'T)  on  a  journey  from  Ea-Halt  to  Kerak^  a 
r^on  aeldom  viaited  by  Europeana  and  atill  com- 
paratively unknown.  He  copied  a  amall  part  of 
the  inaoription  and  took  nieaaurenienta,  which  ahow 
the  atone  to  have  been  about  3  feet  9  inchea  long, 
8  feet  4  inchea  in  breadth,  and  1  foot  2  inchea 

hick.  It  was  in  almoat  perfect  preservation,  lying 
with  the  inscription  uppemioat,  and  waa  a  baaaltic 
atone,  exceedingly  heavy.  No  inacription  waa  on 
the  bottom  of  the  aide,  which  waa  perfectly  amooth, 
and  without  marka.  But  unfortuniUely,  before  the 
atone  could  be  properly  examined,  owing  to  the 
nnwilUngiieas  of  the  Araba  to  give  it  up,  it  waa 
broken  into  fragmenta  by  cold  water  having  been 
thrown  upon  it  after  it  had  been  heated  by  fire. 
We  are  indel>ted  mainly  to  the  efforta  of  Capt. 

Varren,  and  the  P'rench  vioe-conaul  at  Jeruaalem, 
M.  Ganneau,  for  impreasiona  or  tqueezea  taken  of 
Ibe  main  block  and  aome  of  the  recovered  parta, 
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hwa  which  we  learn  the  character  and  impirtanea 
of  thia  interaating  monument  The  inveati^fatiouf 
tn  not  yet  complete,  but  are  anppoaed  to  eatabliah 
the  following  reaults.  (1.)  The  atone  ia  undoubt- 
edly the  oldeat  Shemitic  monument  yet  found.  (2.; 
It  ia  aUted  by  Mr.  Deutach,  of  the  Britiah  Mn- 
aeum,  that  the  characten  appear  c^er  **  than  many 
of  the  Aaayrian  bi-lingual  cyliudera  in  the  Britiah 
Muaeum,  the  date  of  which  ia,  at  the  vcfj  leaat, 
aa  oki  aa  the  ninth  century,  b.  a"  (3.)  The  atone 
chronidea  the  achievementa  of  one  Meaha,  king 
of  the  Moabitea.  Now  i;  waa  about  thia  time 
(namely,  900  B.  c),  that  Meaha  lived,  agaiviat 
whom  Jehoram  and  Jeboaht  phat  fought  (2  K.  iii. 
4  ff.).  [Mesiia.]  (4.)  llie  inacripUon  ia  full  of 
well-known  Biblical  namea,  auch  aa  Beth-Bamoth 
Beth-Baal-Meon,  Horouaim,  and  Dibon.  (5.)  Men- 
tion u  frequently  made  of  larael,  a  rival  power, 
and  of  Cbemoah,  the  national  God  of  Moab.  (6.) 
It  ia  Im-aluable  to  the  atudent  of  alphabeta.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Greek  aiphal>et  ia  found  here,  net 
merely  aimikr  to  the  Phoenician  abape,  baft  aa 
identical  with  it  aa  can  well  be. 

Some  of  the  worda,  and  evoi  linea,  it  ahould  be 
added,  are  too  illegible  to  be  clearly  decipberad; 
aome  parte  of  the  atone  remain  (if  atill  esiatii^) 
to  be  examined,  and  interpretera  difier  aomewfaat 
in  the  reading  of  portiona  of  the  text  in  their 
poaaeaaion.  One  value  of  the  diaoo\-ery  ia  ita  ooo- 
firming  the  Scripture  intiiuationa  (1  Sam.  vii.  12 
and  XV.  12),  that  tlie  inhabitanta  of  Paleatine,  like 
thoae  of  li^ypt  and  Aaayria,  had  monumental 
reoorda,  and  it  encouragea  the  hope  that  by  per- 
aeveranoe  atill  othen  may  be  found.  (For  faBa 
detaila  aee  Quart.  StatemetU  of  ihe  Pal  Eacfiar. 
Fund,  Noa.  iv.  and  v.) 

Among  the  beat  acoounta  of  thia  atone  ia  un- 
queationably  that  of  ProC  Schlottmann,  Die  SUge*' 
9&uU  Meta't  Kdniga  der  MoabUer;  em  Beiiray 
zur  hebrduchen  AUerthHtMkvnde  (Halle,  1870). 
aupplemented  by  an  art  in  the  ZeiUchr.  d.  D.  M. 
GeseUscha/t,  1870,  p.  253  ff.  He  givea  at  length 
the  detaila  of  ita  diacovery,  and  ahowa  the  impoa- 
aibility  of  any  oolluaion  or  fraud  ou  the  part  of 
the  Araba.  He  preaenta  a  Gcfnian  tianaliUion  of 
the  epigraph,  auj^ying  in  bracketa  the  miaaing  ot 
ill^ible  worda,  on  coi\jectural  grounda  of  eoarae, 
and  givea  the  aame  in  Hebrew,  for  the  aake  of  com- 
paring the  cognate  dialecta.  It  ia  remaricable  that 
no  word  occura  hi  the  Moabite  fragment  of  which 
the  root  doea  not  exiat  in  the  Hebrew  Biblical  text 
It  reada  in  thia  reapect,  aa  M.  de  Vogii^  remarka, 
almoat  like  a  page  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptiirea. 
Prof.  Schlottmann  pointa  out  various  iniportaot 
connectiona  between  thia  document  and  the  BihGeal 
hiatory.  Prof.  G.  Rawlinaon,  on  *«the  Moabita 
Stone*'  {Coniemp.  Jiev,  Aug.  1870,  pp.  17-112), 
dwella  parUenlarly  on  **the  paleographical  valoe 
of  the  diacovery.**  He  arguea,  among  other  poista. 
that  the  nwre  primitive  forma  of  the  l«tters  oc 
"  the  atone  "  reaemble  the  objecta  from  which  Ifacj 
are  named  much  more  atrikingly  than  the  later 
forma,  and  therefore  confirm  the  theory  of  the 
pictorial  origin  of  alphabetic  writing.  He  fiuda 
eridence,  alao,  in  the  cfoaer  resembknoe  between 
theae  more  primitive  figurea  and  the  eai1>eat  Gredr 
lettera,  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  art  of  writing 
from  the  PheanioiaiiB  at  a  much  earlier  date  than 
many  have  aaatgned  to  tliat  event  Lettera,  %t> 
cording  to  thia  view,  were  not  neoeaaarily  unkni  wi 
to  the  Greeka  \n  the  time  of  Homer  and  Heaiod 
The  Pentateuch  and  other  oldeat  parte  of  the  He 
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tutyt  Script urei  were  not  improbably  written  iit  first 
in  chancters  like  thote  iwpreaented  on  the  Moabite 
■tone. 

Ejutkjt  on  the  H oabite  stone,  with  trsnslaiions 
of  the  inscription,  have  also  been  published  by 
MH.  Gaiineau,  de  Vogii^,  Sachs,  Derenbourg, 
Nuldeke,  Nealiauar,  Haiu^,  Geiger,  and  others, 
and  in  this  country  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Ward 
{Proceedingi  of  the  Amer,  Oriental  Society  for 
Hay,  1870),  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
oalflBOgr^hical  supplements  to  the  present  article. 
Mr.  Wari's  essay  is  to  appear,  enlarged,  in  the 
BiU.  Sacra  for  Oct.  1870.  H. 

*  The  last  few  yaan  have  seen  the  study  of  the 
history  of  writing  advanced  considerably  by  the 
labors  of  Osiando',  Geiger,  Ijefj,  Lauth,  Brugsch, 
Kirehboff,  Lenormant,  de  Vogu^,  anid  others. 
Scores  of  new  and  important  uiscriptions  in  vari- 
ous languages,  of  which  the  most  important  is 
that  of  King  Mesha  of  Moab,  found  the  present 
year  in  the  andent  Dibon,  have  been  discovered 
sod  seuEed  upon  by  eager  students. 

The  general  result  of  these  investigations  has 
been  to  magnify  the  importance  and  to  extend  the 
•way  of  the  old  Canaanite  or  Phoenician  alphabet, 
and  to  indicate  more  dearly  to  us  its  original 
characters.  It  u  not  improbable  that  every  styls 
of  script  now  in  use,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  is  the  lineal  descendant 
of  the  fetters  of  Oadmus. 

Whether  the  three  systems  of  picture-writing, 
the  Egyptian,  the  Central  American,  and  the 
Chinese;  the  two  alphabetic  systems  of  the  an- 
dent Perdans  and  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  mixed 
sj'stem  of  Assyria  had  all  a  comnx>n  origin,  as 
Ge^er  maintains,  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
it  is  as  yet  imposdble  to  dedde.  In  order  to  ex- 
press thought  to  the  eye,  pictures  would  first  be 
employed.  These  pictures  would  next  stand  for 
the  fiirst  syllable  of  the  words  whieh  they  had 
rq>reseuted,  and  finally  for  the  first  vocal  dements 
of  those  syllables.  Such,  no  doubt,  wss  the  his- 
tory of  the  Shemitic  alphabet.  The  names  of  the 
letters  seem  to  point  to  a  hieroglrphio  period,  as 
they  all  signify  objects  of  which  pictures  could  be 
drawn.  Then  the  fitct  that  the  Shemitie  alphabet 
has  no  vowels  points  to  a  period  when  the  vowd 
lystem  of  the  language  was  leas  devdc^ied,  and 
when  each  written  consonant  carried  its  own  vowd 
with  it,  as  in  the  syllabic  system  of  ancient  As- 
syria. We  know  of  two  modern  cases,  one  of  the 
Uberokee  Indian  Sequoya  or  Guest,  and  the  other 
of  Dodu  Bukere  in  Africa,  in  which  savages,  hav- 
ing gained  some  inkling  of  the  dvilixed  method 
of  representing  fractions  of  words  by  arbitrary 
ligns,  have  themselves  invented  an  alphabet.  It 
is  a  suggestive  fact  that  in  both  of  these  cases  the 
system  which  they  hit  upon  was  syllabic.  Sequoya 
In  1823  had  devised  an  alphabet  composed  of  two 
hundred  syllables,  which  he  afterwards  reduced  Ja 
eighty -five.  Such  was  probably  the  original  syl- 
lable chaneter  of  the  Shemitic  alphabet,  consisting 
of  consonants  followed  by  the  primitive  vowel  a. 
ilad  the  alphabet  originally  been  formed  by  making 
•n  ultimate  analysis  of  sounds  it  would  be  dIflScult 
o  explain  the  fact  that  the  vowds.  the  most  prom- 
inent elements  in  such  an  analysis,  are  ail  absent. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  Phoenician 
or  Shemitic  alphabet  was  derived  from  the  Egyp- 
tian hieratic  characters  (Bnigsch,  Zeittdkr.  /l 
Stemojfraphie,  1864,  p.  70  ff.,  and  in  his  BUdtmg 
Hi  £ntHf,  <L  Schrijly  Beri.  1868.     F.  iiCnormant, 
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Sur  la  prop,  de  talph,  pMn,^  Par.  1866.  Lauth, 
Uiherd^&gypL  Urtprung  uns.  Buchttaben  u.  Zi/^ 
fern,  in  the  SitMungab,  d,  bair.  Akad.  d.  Wm.^ 

1867,  ti.  84-124.  6.  Ebers,  Agfptmu,  d.  Bieher 
Moie%  Ldps.  1868,  pp.  147-151.  Schriider,  Die 
ph9ms.  Sprttche,  Halle,  1869,  p.  76.  K.  Sohrsder, 
in  De  Wetta's  £mI  mi  d.  Bicker  d.  A.  T.,  8' 
Aufl.,  1869,  p.  189).  Taking  as  our  bads  for  com- 
parison on  the  one  hand  the  most  arehaie  Phosui- 
cian  forms  as  given  on  gems  and  seals  and  on  the 
Moabite  Inscription,  and  on  the  other  the  most 
ancient  hieratic  characters  as  found  on  the  papyrus 
Priite^  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  and  so 
older  than  the  Hyksos,  we  find  that  in  at  least 
half  of  the  Phoenician  letters  there  is  an  erident 
resembUnce  to  the  corresponding  hieratic  In  the 
Phoenician,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  JDaleth  and  Beth  are 
almost  IdeuticaL  The  same  is  true  in  the  hieratic 
writmg.  In  these  two  letters,  and  in  Lamed,  Nun, 
and  SAtn,  the  reeemUanoe  is  quite  striking.  Prob- 
ably the  adaptation  of  the  Egyptian  characters  to 
the  use  of  the  Phcenidan  or  Canaanite  language, 
was  due  to  the  large  Shemitic  colony  which  occu- 
pied the  Ddta  of  the  Nile  even  before  the  Hyksos 
invasion;  although  some  have  given  the  credit  to 
the  Hyksos  conquerors,  and  others  even  to  the 
Israelites,  although  theur  condition  in  %ypt  was 
certainly  not  favorable  to  literary  pursuits. 

The  names  of  the  letters  are  pure  Shemitic  and 
not  Egyptian.  This  shows  that  although  hieratic 
characters  were  borrowed,  the  Egyptian  names 
were  not  taken  with  them.  In  sefectiug  these 
names  it  is  probaUe  that  the  simplest  and  most 
fkmiliar  objects  were  chosen  which  happened  tc 
have  names  beginning  with  the  dedred  letter 
In  most  cases  it  is  useless  to  try  to  find  in  the 
characters  any  resembbtnce  to  the  objects  whose 
names  they  bear.  Thus  in  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphic Lamed  is  a  lion.  This  in  the  hieratic  is 
reduced  to  a  conventiond  form  which  was  adopted 
almost  exactly  into  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  but 

with  a  change  of  name  from  <*  lion "  to  "T^ft 
*•  an  ox-goad,"  which  it  does  not  resembfe  at  all  in 
shape.  The  most  we  can  say  Is  that  the  selection 
of  common  visible  objects  for  names  of  the  letters 
is  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  picture-writing,  and 
in  a  iSsw  cases  it  may  have  been  possible,  as  In 

n!?^,  a  door,  and  S^Q,  watsr,  to  find  words 
beginning  with  the  requisite  fetter  which  agreed  Ui 
sense  with  the  shape  of  the  lettefs. 

We  can  be  approximatdy  certahi  of  the  origina 
form  of  the  Phoenician  fetters.     By  Ikr  the  most 
important  monument  for  this  purpose  is  the  Moab 
ite  column  of  Mesha,  bdonging  to  the  first  half  of 
the  ninth  century  before  Christ     Next  in  impor- 
tance to  this  are  the  inscriptions  on  some  wdghts 
found  in  Assyria  by  Layard,  and  which  are  nearly 
as  old.     Beside  these  are  quite  a  number  of  seafe 
and  gems  of  extreme  antiquity.     The  later  Phoeni- 
cian monuments  are  counted  by  hundreds,  and  one 
of  them,  the  great  Sidonian  inscription,  is  of  con- 
siderable palsographicd  value.     De  Togii^  con- 
cludes as  Uie  result  of  his  study  of  these  remdn* 
that  the  alphabet  In  Its  archaic  form  was  chara*- 
teriaed  by  the  prevafenoe  of  sharp  angles  {Journal 
AtiaUque,  1867,  p.  171).   The  dgxag  shape  of  Hiem 
and  Skin  is  a  certain  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
monument  that  contains  them.  A  few  fetten,  nota- 
bly ZWymand  7\Nu{e,  retained  tbdr  sharp  angfes  to  a 
fete  period.   Of  this  origind  form  we  do  net 
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baas,  bearing  the  legend  D  vU7  v,  m  belonging  to 
ShnUum,"  which  maj  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Dft- 
vid.  In  the  Moabite  Inecription  these  sharp  angles 
are  generally  preserved,  although  Lamed  has  loal  its 
angle  to  the  right,  and  Btth^  Kaph,  Mem,  Nvn, 
and  Pe^  carve  their  6rU  strolw  somewhat  to  the  left. 
AffiMj  which  means  "an  eye,"  may  have  been 
originally  circular,  as  we  here  find  it,  and  the  same 
may  have  been  the  case  with  Vau  and  Koph^  both 
of  which  have  rounded  heads  on  the  Moabite  stone. 
We  b«e  first  find  Dokth  the  simple  Qreeic  Deita^  A* 
and  quite  distinguishable  from  Resk ;  and  Smnekh 
id(.iiUcai  with  the  earliest  Gredc  p  as  found  in  the 
Torcyre  inscriptions  of  the  forty-fifth  Olympiad, 
from  this  archaic  Phoenician,  of  which  Lenormant 
gives  the  characters  so  fiu>  as  they  were  then  known 
(Hevue  Archeoloffique,  1867),  were  deri^'ed  the 
Greek  letters  of  which  «re  have  specimens  as  old  as 
the  ninth  century  before  Christ,  written  so  eiactly 
in  the  Phoenician  character,  and  still  turned  to  the 
left,  that  Prof.  K.  Hitsig  {Zeittckr.  d  D.  \(.  G. 
1858,  p.  273)  has  tried  to  transUte,  as  if  Phoeni- 
cian, the  inscription  from  Shera,  cut  under  the 
picture  of  a  fi»h,  *«  [T(]/a»k  cypof «  M<*** 

The  first  stage  in  the  modincation  of  the  original 
Pboeuiciaii  character  was  the  substitution  of  trens- 
verse  bant  for  the  original  zigzags,  first  in  Mem 
and  afterwards  in  Skin,  At  the  same  time  the 
letters  show  more  curves,  and  in  the  Aramasan 
dialects  all  the  zigzags  disappear;  and  the  heads 
of  Bttk^  Diileth,  and  Jirsh,  which  were  at  first  closed 
and  triangular,  are  opened  at  the  top.  From  the 
Aramaean  character  by  gradual  changes  was  derived 
the  Palmyrene  and  the  modem  square  Hebrew. 

This  is  hardly  the  place  to  gire  the  graealogy  of 
any  other  tlian  the  square  Helirew  of  dl  the  alpha- 
bets that  are  descendants  of  the  old  Shemitic.  For 
the  Greek,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  elaborate 
alphabets  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Ionian 
IsUnds  given  by  Kirchhoff  (Stud,  zur  Gttch.  d. 
tp'itch,  Alphabelty  in  the  Abh,  d.  Akad,  d,  Wit». 
m  Berlin,  1863).  For  the  LAtin  Mommsen  has 
done  a  similar  service.  Weber,  folk>wing  Prinsep, 
makes  it  not  improliable  (ZeiUchr,  d.  D.  M.  0,  x. 
389  ff'O  that  the  Sanskrit  had  a  similar  origin,  car- 
.*ying  with  it  all  tlie  alphabets  of  India,  Burmah, 
Java,  and  Thibet.  His  argument,  however,  is  by 
no  means  universally  accepted  as  conclusive.  The 
Zend  and  Pehlevi  alphabets  are  of  Shemitic  origin, 
as  Spiegel  shows  in  his  Oram,  dfr  Huzwnretch- 
tprachty  pp.  26,  34  AT.  Klaproth  has  remarked 
that  the  Mongolian,  Tungusian,  and  Manchu  alpha- 
l)ets  are  from  the  Syrian ;  though  modified,  it  is 
true,  by  the  perpendicukur  columnar  arrangement 
of  the  Chinese.  Add  to  these  the  Samaritan, 
Cthiopic,  and  S}Tiac;  the  Arabic,  with  its  charec- 
en  modified  or  unmodified  as  accepted  by  Turks, 
Persians,  Malays,  Hindoetanees,  Berbera,  and  Tou- 
ueks;  still  further  remember  that  the  Cyrillian 
uid  Glagolitic  alphabets  of  Bulgaria  and  Russia, 
and  the  Gothic  of  Ulphihis,  were  of  Shemitic  origin 
through  the  Greek,  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world  through  the  I^tin:  and  we  have 
the  Chmeae  left  as  the  only  liring  written  language 
whose  alphabet  is  not  lineally  descended  from  that 
of  Cadmus.  To  the  literature  refiened  to  above, 
add  M.  A.  Levy,  PkBmgitcht  StmHen,  4  Hefte.  BresL 
1864^70;  Siegelu.  Gemmen,  ibid.  1869;  DUpnU 
mp-etL  Imchrijlen^  in  Zeit§chr,  d.  D.  M,  6\,  1864, 
Pb  68  ft  W.  H.  W. 
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YARN  (njfTO ;  ^rTQ).  1  he  ootioe  of  yair 
is  contained  in  'an  extremely  obeeure  passage  ic 
1  K.  X.  28  (2  Chr.  i.  16):  "Soknaon  had  k»M 
brought  oat  of  Egypt,  and  linen  yam ;  the  king*s 
merehants  received  the  linen  yam  at  a  price.**  llu 
LXX.  gives  4ic  Sccoi^,  implying  an  original  read- 
ing of  l^SpipD;  the  Tulg.  has  de  Coa^  which  h 
merely  a  lAtinized  form  of  the  original.  The  Ila» 
brew  .Received  Text  Is  questionable,  fh>m  the  eir- 
cumstanoe  that  the  second  mikveh  has  its  final 
vowel  lengthened  as  though  it  were  in  the  ttntm 
oonstruchu.  The  probability  is  that  the  tetm  does 
refer  to  some  entrepot  of  %yptian  commerce, 
but  whether  Tekoah,  as  m  the  LXX.,  or  Coa,  as  in 
the  Yulg.,  is  doubtfuL  Geseniut  {The$.  p.  1202) 
gives  the  sense  of  **  number  *'  as  applying  equally 
to  the  merehanta  and  the  horses:  **  A  band  ef 
the  king's  merchants  bought  a  c^rove  (of  horses)  at 
a  price;  **  but  the  verbal  arrangement  in  2  GStf.  is 
opposed  to  this  rendering.  Tbenius  {Kxeg.  I/db, 
on  1  K.  X.  28)  combines  Uiis  sense  with  the  former, 
giving  to  the  first  mikvih  the  sense  <«  fW>m  Tekoah,** 
to  the  second  the  sense  of  "drove.**  Berthean 
{Exeg,  ffdb.  on  2  Chr.  i.  16)  and  Fiint  {Lex.  a.  v.) 
side  with  the  Vulgate,  and  suppose  the  place  called 
Coa  to  have  been  on  the  Egyptian  frontier:  <«Ths 
king*s  merehants  from  Coa  (i.  e.  stationed  at  Coa) 
took  the  horses  finom  Coa  at  a  price.*'  The  sense 
adopted  in  the  A.  Y.  is  derived  from  Jewish  in- 
terpreters.  W.  I*  o. 

YEAR  (n)^ :  Ires:  awuu),  the  highest  or- 
dbary  division  of  time.     The  Hebrew  name  is 

identical  with  the  root  HJO^,  "  he  or  it  repeated, 
did  the  second  time;'*  with  which  are  cognate  the 

orduial  numeral  ^307.  « second,'*  and  the  caidi- 

nal,  D^99^,  "two."  The  meaning  ia  tbereibn 
thought  to  be  "  an  iteration,"  by  Geaeniua,  who 
compares  the  Latin  annua,  properly  a  circle.     G«- 

senius  also  compares  the  Arabic  Jyi^,  whidi  lie 

says  signifies  **a  cirde,  year."  It  ilgmfies  «*a 
year,"   but  not  **  a    circle,**  though   sc  netines 

meaning  <* around:"  its  root  is  JL^     ^it  be 

came  altered  or  changed,  it  shifted,  passed,  revahat 
and  passed,  or  became  complete "  (on  BIr.  Lane  i 
authority).  The  ancient  Egyptian  RESP,  ^9 
year,"  seems  to  resemble  annm ;  tor  in  Coptic  ooa 

of  the  forms  of  iU  eqnivalect,  pOULIll^  tin 
Boshmttrie  p^JUtnS^  ^^iJUlJ^  is  Mentks! 
with  the  Sahidic   p^JULllJy   ^a  haadK  ritg,** 

P^JUtnei,    «<imga."    The  sense  of  the  H* 

brew  might  either  be  a  reeorring  period,  or  a  eir 
cle  of  aeaaons,  or  dM  a  period  cireBng  throagh  the 
seasons.     The  fint  sense  is  agreeable  with  «ny 
period  of  time  ;  the  second,  with  the  E^gypCiaa 
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"primitive  year,**  which,  by  the  nae  of  tropical 
nieoiii  M  diviflioDa  of  the  ^  Vague  Year/'  ia  shown 
lo  have  been  tropical  in  reality  or  uiteuUou  ;  the 
iiird  agrees  with  all  **  wandering  years/' 

I.  Tears,  properly  so  called. 

Two  years  were  known  t),  and  apparently  used 
by,  the  Hebrews. 

1.  A  year  of  360  days,  containing  twelve  months 
of  thirty  days  each,  is  indicated  by  certain  passages 
in  the  prophetical  Scriptures,  llie  time,  times, 
and  a  half,  of  Daniel  (vii.  25,  xU.  7),  where  *«time** 

(Ch.  Xf9t  Heb.  Ty'^O)  means  »»year,"  evi- 
dently represent  the  same  period  as  the  43  months 
{Bm.  xL  2)  and  1,260  days  of  the  Revebtion  (xi.  3, 
xU.  6),  for  3tt0  X  3.6  =  1,260,  and  30  X  42=1,260. 
This  year  perfectly  corresponds  to  the  £gypUan 
vague  year,  without  the  five  intercalary  days.  It 
appears  to  have  been  in  use  in  Noah*s  time,  or  at 
Inat  in  the  time  of  the  writer  of  the  narrative  of  the 
Flood,  for  in  that  narrative  the  interval  fiom  the 
I7th  day  of  the  2d  month  to  the  17th  day  of  the 
7th  of  the  same  year  appears  to  be  stated  to  be  a 
period  of  150  days  (Gen.  vii.  11, 24,  viii.  3, 4,  comp. 
13),  and,  as  the  let,  2d,  7th,  and  10th  mouths  of 
one  year  are  mentioned  (viii.  13,  14,  vii.  11,  viii.  4, 
5),  the  1st  day  of  the  10th  month  of  this  year  being 
separated  from  the  Ist  day  of  the  1st  month  of  the 
next  year  by  an  interval  of  at  least  54  days  (viii. 
5,  6, 10, 12,  13),  we  can  only  infer  a  year  of  12 
months.  Ideler  disputes  the  former  inference, 
arguing  that  as  the  wato*  first  began  to  sinic  after 
150  da}S  (and  then  had  been  15  cubits  above  all 
high  mountains),  it  must  have  sunk  for  some  days 
ere  the  Ark  could  have  rested  on  Ararat,  so  that 
the  second  date  must  have  been  more  than  150 
days  later  than  the  first  (Handbuch,  I  69,  70,  478, 
479).  This  argument  depends  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  expression  ^  high  mountains,"  and  upon  the 
hdght  of  **  the  mountains  of  Ararat,**  upon  which 
the  Ark  rested  (Gen.  riii.  4),  and  we  are  certainly 
justified  by  Shemitic  usage,  if  we  do  not  consider 
Uie  usual  inference  of  the  great  height  attained  by 
the  Flood  to  be  a  necessary  one  ( Genesis  of  the 
Kartk  nmd  of  Jian,  2d  ad.  pp.  97,  98).  The  ex. 
set  correspondence  of  the  interval  mentioned  to  5 
months  of  30  days  each,  and  the  use  of  a  year  of 
360  days,  or  12  such  months,  by  the  prophets,  the 
latter  fiict  OTerkx>ked  by  Ideler,  &vor  the  idea  that 
such  a  year  is  here  meant,  unless  indeed  one  iden- 
tical with  the  Egyptian  vague  year,  of  12  months 
of  80  days  and  5  intercalary  days.  The  settle, 
meiit  of  this  question  depends  upon  the  nature  and 
bisU«ry  of  theai  years,  and  our  information  on  the 
btter  8ul|ject  is  not  suflSciently  certain  to  enable  us 
lo  do  more  than  hazard  a  coi\)ecture. 

A  year  of  860  days  is  the  rudest  known.  It  is 
banned  of  12  spurious  lunar  months,  and  was 
irobably  the  parent  of  the  lunar  year  of  354  days, 
•  uid  the  vague  year  of  365.  That  it  should  have 
eontinued  any  time  in  use  wouM  be  surprising 
were  it  not  for  the  convenient  length  of  tlie  months. 
rhe  Hebrew  year,  from  the  time  of  the  Kxodus,  as 
vra  shaM  see,  was  evidently  lunar,  though  in  some 
jianocr  rendered  rirtually  solar,  and  we  may  there- 
fore infer  that  the  lunar  year  is  as  old  as  the  date 
•f  the  Exodus.  As  the  Hebrew  year  was  not  an 
KgypHan  year,  and  as  nothing  is  said  of  its  being 
new,  save  in  its  time  of  commenoement,  it  was  per- 
haps earlier  in  use  among  the  Israelite^  and  either 
Mottght  into  Egypt  by  them  or  borrowed  firom 
Shamite  settlers. 
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The  vague  year  was  certainly  in  use  in  Egypt  ia 
as  remote  an  age  as  the  earlio'  part  of  the  Xllth 
dynasty  (b.  c.  dr.  2000),  and  there  can  be  no  rea 
sonable  doubt  that  it  was  there  used  at  the  time 
of  the  buiUing  of  the  Great  Pyramid  (b.  c.  dr. 
2350).  The  intercalary  days  seem  to  be  of  Egyp- 
tian institution,  for  each  of  them  was  dedicated  to 
one  of  the  great  gods,  as  though  the  innovation  had 
been  thus  made  permanent  by  the  priests,  and  per- 
haps rendered  popular  as  a  series  of  days  of  feast- 
ing and  rqoicing.  The  addition  wouU,  however, 
date  from  a  very  early  period,  that  of  the  final 
settlement  of  the  Egyptian  religion. 

As  the  lunar  year  and  the  vague  year  run  up 
parallel  to  so  early  a  period  as  that  of  the  Exodus, 
and  the  fi>rmer  seems  to  have  been  then  Shemite, 
the  latter  then,  and  for  several  centuries  earlier, 
Eg}'ptian,  and  probably  of  Egyptian  origin,  we 
may  reasonably  corgecture  that  the  former  origi- 
nated from  a  year  of  360  days  in  Asia,  the  latter 
from  the  same  year  in  Africa,  this  primitive  year 
baring  been  used  by  the  Noachians  before  thdr 
dispersion.  , 

2.  The  year  used  by  the  Hebrews  from  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  may  be  said  to  have  been  then  insti- 
tuted,  since  a  current  month,  Abib,  on  the  14th 
day  of  which  the  first  Passover  was  kept,  was  then 
made  the  fint  month  of  the  year.  The  essential 
characteristics  of  this  year  can  be  clearly  deter- 
mined, though  we  cannot  fix  those  of  any  single 
year.  It  was  essentially  solar,  for  the  oflerings  of 
productions  of  the  earth,  first-fruits,  harvest-prod- 
uce,  and  ingathered  fruits,  were  fixed  to  certain 
days  of  the  year,  two  of  which  were  in  the  periods 
of  great  feasts,  the  third  itself  a  feast  reckon<Ml  fh>m 
one  of  the  former  days.  It  seems  erident  that  the 
year  was  made  to  depend  upon  these  times,  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  such  a  calendar  would  tend 
to  cause  thankfulness  for  (3od*s.  good  gilts,  and 
would  put  in  the  background  the  great  luminaries 
which  the  heathen  worshipped  in  Egypt  and  in 
Canaan.  Though  the  year  was  thus  essentially 
solar,  it  is  certain  that  the  months  were  lunar,  each 
commencing  with  a  new  moon.  There  must  there- 
fore  have  fc^en  some  method  of  acyustment.  The 
first  point  to  be  dedded  is  how  the  commencement 
of  each  year  was  fixed.  On  the  16th  day  of  Abib 
ripe  ears  of  com  were  to  be  oflbred  as  first-fruits 
of  the  harvest  (Ijer.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  10, 11):  this  was 
the  day  on  which  the  sickle  was  bc^n  to  be  put 
to  the  com  (Dent  xri.  9),  and  no  doubt  Joeephua 
is  right  in  stating  that  until  the  oflfering  of  first- 
fruits  had  been  made  no  harvest-work  was  to  be 
begun  {Ant.  iii.  10,  $  5).  He  also  states  that  ears 
of  barley  were  offered  {Und.).  That  this  was  the 
case,  and  that  the  ears  were  the  earliest  ripe,  is 
evident  from  the  following  drcumstauces.  The 
reaping  of  bariey  commenced  the  harvest  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  9),  that  of  wheat  following,  apparently  with- 
out any  ooniiderable  interval  (Rutii  ii.  23).  On 
the  day  of  Pentecost  thanksgiving  was  oflfared  for 
the  harvest,  and  it  was  therefore  called  the  "  Feast 
of  Harvest."  It  was  reckoned  from  the  com. 
mencement  of  the  harvest,  on  the  16th  day  of  the 
1st  month.  The  60  days  must  include  the  whole 
time  of  the  harvest  of  both  wheat  and  uoriey 
throughout  Palestine.  Aooording  to  the  obseiia- 
tions  of  modem  travellen,  bariey  is  ripe,  in  the 
wannest  parts  of  Palestine,  In  the  fint  days  of 
April.  Tbtd  barley-harvest  therefore  begins  about 
hidf  a  month  or  lesa  after  the  vernal  e<ittinox. 
I  Each  year,  if  sohtf ,  wouU  thus  b^n  at  about  thil 
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3<iniiioz,  when  the  earlieii  ean  of  hukj  most  he 
fipe.  At,  however,  the  mouthi  were  luDtf,  the 
aommenoenient  of  the  year  muit  h«re  been  fixed 
by  A  new  moon  near  this  point  of  time.  The  new 
moon  niuMt  have  been  that  which  fell  about  or  next 
after  the  equinox,  not  more  than  a  few  days  before, 
on  account  of  the  ofiering  of  fint4hiita.  Ideler, 
whoee  obsen-ations  on  this  matto'  we  have  thus  hr 
followed,  supposes  that  the  new  moon  was  chosen 
by  observation  of  the  f(»wardness  of  the  barley- 
crops  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country  {Hand- 
buch,  i.  490).  But  such  a  method  would  have 
caused  confusion  on  account  of  the  different  times 
of  the  harvest  in  dif^nt  parts  of  Palestine;  and 
in  the  period  of  the  Judges  there  would  often  have 
tiei^n  two  separate  commencements  of  the  year  in 
t^ons  divided  by  hostile  tribes,  and  in  each  of 
which  the  Israelite  population  led  an  existence 
almost  independent  of  any  other  branch.  It  is 
more  lilcely  that  the  Hebrews  would  have  deter- 
mined their  new  year's  day  by  the  obser^-ation  of 
heliacal  or  other  star-risings  or  settings  known  to 
marlc  th#  right  time  of  the  soUr  year.  By  such  a 
method  the  beginning  of  any  year  could  have  been 
fixed  a  year  before,  either  to  one  dsy,  or,  suppos- 
ing the  month -commencements  were  fixed  by 
actual  olMervation,  within  a  day  or  two.  And  we 
need  not  doubt  that  the  Israelites  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  such  means  of  marliing  the  periods 
of  a  BoUu*  year.  In  the  ancient  Song  of  lieborah 
we  read  how  **  They  fought  from  heaven ;  the  stars 
in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera.  The  river 
rf  Kishon  swept  them  away,  that  ancient  river,  the 
river  Kishon  **  (Judg.  v.  20,  21).  The  stars  that 
marked  the  times  of  rain  are  thus  connected  with 
the  swelling  of  the  river  in  which  the  fugitive 
Canaanites  perished.  So  too  we  read  how  the  Ix>RD 
deniaude<I  of  Job,  **  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  in- 
fluences of  Cimah,  or  loose  the  bands  of  Cesil?  *' 
(Job  xxxviii.  '31).  "  The  best  and  most  fertilizing 
of  the  rains,"  in  Palestine  and  the  neighboring 
lands,  save  Kgypt,  '•  fall  when  the  Pleiades  set  at 
dawn  (not  exactly  heliacally),  at  the  end  of  au- 
tumn; rain  scarcely  ever  falling  at  the  opposite 
season,  when  Scorpio  sets  at  dawn.'*  That  Cimah 
signifies  the  Pleiades  does  not  admit  of  reasonable 
doubt,  and  Cesil,  as  opposite  to  it,  would  be  Scor- 
pio, being  identified  with  Cor  Soorpionis  by  Aben 
Kzra.  These  exfdanations  we  take  from  the  arti. 
sle  Famine  [vol.  i.  p.  810  6,  and  note].  There- 
fore it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  Israelites, 
even  during  the  troubled  time  of  the  Judges,  were 
well  aoqiiainted  with  the  method  of  determining 
ilie  seasons  of  the  solar  year  by  observing  the  stars. 
Sot  alone  was  this  the  practice  of  the  civilized 
Egyptians,  but,  at  all  times  of  which  we  know  their 
history,  of  the  Arabs,  and  also  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
time  of  Hesiod,  while  yet  their  material  civilization 
and  science  were  rudimentary.  It  has  always  been 
the  custom  of  pastoral  and  scattered  peoples,  rather 
than  of  the  dwellen  in  cities;  and  if  the  Egyptians 
ie  thought  to  fonu  an  exception,  it  must  be  recol- 
ected  Uiat  they  used  it  at  a  period  not  remote 
trom  that  at  which  their  civilization  came  from  the 
D&ain  of  Shinar. 

It  follows,  from  the  determination  of  the  proper 
new  moon  of  the  flnt  month,  whether  by  obsen*a- 
lion  of  a  stellar  phenomenon,  or  of  the  forwardness 
«f  the  crops,  that  the  method  of  intercalation  can 
xily  have  been  that  in  use  after  the  Captivity,  the 
•ddiUon  of  a  thirteenth  month  whenever  the  twelfth 
Mded  too  kmg  before  the  equinox  for  the  ofihring 
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of  th«  flnt-froits  to  be  made  at  the  time  iixsd 
This  method  is  in  •oeordanoe  with  the  permisaoa 
granted  to  poatpone  the  oelebratlon  of  tlie  Ptesover 
for  ont  month  in  ths  case  of  any  oue  who  was 
legally  nncleui,  or  Joomeying  at  a  diatanoe  (Nam. 
ix.  9-18);  and  then  ia  a  historical  instance  in  the 
case  of  Heiekiah  of  such  a  postponement,  for  both 
reasons,  of  the  national  celebration  (i  Chr.  xxx. 
1-8,  15).  Sooh  a  practice  as  that  of  an  iotercala> 
tion  varying  in  occumoce  is  contrary  to  westera 
usage;  but  the  like  prevaik  in  all  Muslim  coantriei 
in  a  far  mon  inconvenient  form  in  the  eaae  of  the 
commencement  of  every  month.  The  day  is  deter- 
mined by  actual  observation  of  the  new  mocm,  and 
thus  a  day  is  frequently  unexpectedly  addnd  to  or 
deducted  from  a  month  at  one  place,  and  mootfaa 
commence  on  different  days  at  dififarent  towns  in 
the  same  country.  The  Hebrew  intercalation,  if 
determined  by  stellar  phenomena,  would  not  be  lia- 
ble to  a  like  uncertainty,  though  soeh  majr  have 
been  the  case  with  the  actual  day  of  the  new  moon 

The  later  Jews  had  two  commencemeois  of  the 
year,  whence  it  is  commonly  but  inaocuratdy  said 
that  they  had  two  years,  the  sacred  year  and  the 
civiL     We  prefer  to  speak  of  the  sacred  and  eivil 
reckonings.     Ideler  admlta  that  these  reckonii^ 
obtained  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple.    The 
sacred  reckoning  was  that  instituted  at  the  Exodus, 
according  to  which  the  firat  month  was  Abib:  by 
the  civil  reckoning  the  first  month  was  the  seventh. 
The  interval  h^ween  the  two  oommenoemente  was 
thus  exactly  half  a  year.    It  hai  been  snppoaed 
that  the  institution  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  wns  a 
change  of  commencement,  net  the  intitMioGtion  of  a 
new  year,  and  that  thenceforward  the  year  had  two 
beginnings,  respectively  at  about  the  vernal  and  the 
autumnal  equinoxes.     The  fwmer  suppoaition  ia  a 
hypothesis,  the  latter  may  almost  be  proved.    The 
strongest  point  of  endence  as  to  two  beginnings  of 
the  year  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  atrsugel; 
unnoticed  in  this  refaition  by  Ideler,  u  the  ctrcunh 
stance  that  the  sabbatioal  and  jubilee  yean  com- 
menced in   the  7th  month,  and  no  doubt  <m  the 
10th  day  of  the  7th  month,  the  Day  of  Atonement 
(Lev.  XXV.  0,  10),  and  aa  this  year  immediately  fol- 
lowed a  sabbatical  year,  the  latter  must  ha^-e  begun 
in  the  same  manner.     Both  were  full  years,  and 
therefore  must  have  commenced  on  the  first  day 
The  jubilee  year  was  proclaimed  on  the  fii«t  day  of 
the  month,  the  Day  of  Atonement  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  its  beginnmg,  and  perhaps  to  the 
eivil  begimung  of  the  year,  as  did  the  Passover  tc 
the  taaed  b%inning.     This  would  be  the  moat 
convenient,  if  not  the  necessary  oommenoement  of 
a  year  of  total  cessation  from  the  labors  of  agrieol- 
ture,  as  a  year  so  commencing  would  oomptiee  the 
whole  round  of  such  oocupaUons  in  regular  eequenea 
from  seed-time  to  harvest,  and  from  harvest  to  viui- 
age  and  gathering  of  fruit     The  command  as  to  • 
both  years,  apart  fipom  the  mention  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  clearly  shows  this,  unless  we  supp'isa. 
but  this  is  surely  unwarrantable,  that  the  ii^iunctko 
in  the  two  places  in  which  it  occurs  follows  the  vsg- 
ukr  order  of  the  seasons  of  agriculture  (Ex.  xxili. 
10,  11;  Lev.  xxv.  8,  4,  11),  but  that  this  was  not 
intended  to  apply  in  the  case  of  the  obeurvance. 
Two  expressions,  used  with  reference  to  the  tins 
of  the  Feast  of  Ingathering  on  the  15th  day  of  thr 
7th  month,  must  be  here  noticed.    This  foast  ii 

spoken  of  aa  n)^n  nMS9,  u  in  the  goii«  oat  * 

or  «end  of  the  year**  (Ex.  xxiit  16],  and  m 
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nyPt^  n^l^ipi^,  [»t]  a»  change  of  Um  yew'* 
(xuiv.  93),  the  dtter  a  vagu«  exprenion,  as  for  as 
ir«  eaii  undentand  it,  but  qaite  consutent  with  the 
uther,  whether  iudioating  the  tunung-point  of  a 
natural  yefir,  or  tke  half  of  Uie  year  by  the  mcred 

reekoniog.  The  Rabbins  use  the  term  HS^pijI 
to  designate  the  oommencement  of  each  of  the  four 
seoaoiia  into  which  they  divide  the  year  {Handbuch^ 
•  5M,  551).  Our  view  is  confirmed  by  the  simi- 
larity of  the  Ut  and  7th  months  as  to  their  obeerv- 
sncea,  the  one  containing  the  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread  from  the  15th  to  the  Slst  inclusive;  the 
other,  that  of  Tabeniades,  from  the  15tb  to  the 
Sid.  Evidence  in  the  same  direction  is  found  in 
the  special  sanotification  of  the  1st  day  of  the  7th 
DMmth,  which  in  the  blowing  of  trumpets  resembles 
the  proclamation  of  the  jubilee  year  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement.  We  therefore  bold  that  from  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  there  were  two  beginnings  of  the  year, 
with  the  1st  of  the  Ist  and  the  1st  of  the  7th 
Rionthr  the  former  being  the  sacred  reckoning,  the 
latter,  used  for  the  operations  of  agriculture,  the 
etvil  reekoning.  In  Egypt,  in  the  present  day,  the 
Muslims  use  the  lunar  year  for  their  religious  ob- 
lervancea,  and  for -ordinary  affiurs,  except  those  of 
si^riculture,  which  they  regulate  by  the  Coptic 
Julian  year. 

We  must  here  notice  the  theories  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  year  from  the  Egyptian  vague 
year,  as  they  are  eonneoted  with  the  tropical  point 
or  points,  and  agricultural  phenomena,  by  which 
the  former  was  regulated.  The  vague  year  was 
commonly  used  by  the  Egyptians;  and  from  it  only, 
if  from  an  Egyptian  year,  is  the  Hebrew  likely  to 
have  been  doived.  Two  theories  have  been  formed 
eonnecting  the  two  years  at  the  Exodus. 

(1.)  Some  hold  that  Abib,  the  first  month  of  the 
Hebrew  year  by  the  sacred  reckoning,  was  the  Egyp- 
tian Epiphi,  called  in  Coptic  enHIlS;  and  in  Ara- 

bio,  by  the  modem  EgyptianB,  wA^I)  Abeeb,  or 

Ebeeb,  the  11th  month  of  the  vague  year.  The 
iimilarity  of  sound  is  remarkable,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Egyptian  name  is  derived 
from  that  of  the  goddess  of  the  month,  PEP-T  or 
APAP-T  (?)  <■  whoeas  the  Hebrew  name  has  the 
sense  of  **  an  ear  of  com,  a  green  ear,**  and  is  derived 

from  the  unuMd  root  ^3^  traceable  in  2^,  "  ver- 

dure,"  2H»^^^^t  ** fruit,** v^l, ''green  fodder." 
Moreover,  the  Egyptian  P  is  rarely,  if  ever,  repre- 
sented by  the  Hebrew  ^  and  the  convene  is  not 
eommon.  Still  stronger  evidenoe  is  aflbrded  by  the 
fcel  that  we  find  in  Eg}-ptian  the  root  AB,  '*  a  nose- 
gay,*' which  is  evidently  related  to  Abib  and  its  cog- 
QStei.    Supposing,  however,  that  the  Hebrew  oalen- 

a  The  name|  of  the  Egyptian  montha  derived  from 

heir  dlvinltiss,  an  alone  known  to  ns  m  QnA  and 

Vjpck  fnrmii.    These  forms  are  shown  by  the  names 

r  the  divluldf*  given  In  the  sculptores  of  the  odllog 

wf  the  Bsmewinm  of  ll-Kuneh  fio  be  eornipt;  bc^ 

is  seveial  eaaas  th^  ara  traesable.     fhe  foUowtng 

L  e.M,  ewOVT,  divtoity  Tjurr 


dar  was  formed  by  fixing  the  Egyptian  Epiphi  as  Uic 
flrst  month,  what  would  be  the  chroiioloijcal  result  ? 
The  latest  date  to  which  the  Exodus  is  assigned  ii 
al)ont  n.  c.  1380.  In  the  Julian  year  n.  c.  139C 
the  month  Epiphi  of  the  Egyptian  vague  year  com 
menced  May  16, 44  days  after  the  day  of  the  vernal 
equinox,  April  2,  very  near  wbbh  the  Hebrew  year 
must  have  begun.  Thus  at  tne  hitest  date  of  the 
Exodus,  there  is  an  interval  of  a  month  and  a  half 
between  the  beginning  of  the  Hebrew  year  and 
Epiphi  1.  This  interval  represenU  alwut  ISO  yean, 
through  which  the  vague  year  would  retrograide  in 
the  Julian  until  the  commencement  of  Epiphi  cor- 
responded to  the  vernal  equinox,  and  no  method  can 
reduce  it  below  100.  It  is  possible  to  effect  thus 
much  by  ooi\|ecturing  that  the  month  Abib  began 
somewhat  after  this  tropical  point,  though  the  pre- 
cise details  of  the  state  of  the  crops  at  the  time  of 
the  pUgues,  as  compared  with  the  phenomena  of 
agriculture  in  ix>wer  Egypt  at  the  present  day, 
make  half  a  month  an  extreme  extension.  At  the 
time  of  the  plague  of  hail,  the  barley  was  in  tlie  ear 
and  was  smitten  with  the  flax,  but  the  wheat  was 
not  suffideutly  forward  to  be  destroyed  (Ex.  ix.  31, 
32).  In  Lower  Eg}-pt,  at  the  present  uay,  this 
would  be  the  case  about  the  end  of  February  and 
beginning  of  March.  The  Exodus  cannot  have 
taken  place  many  days  after  the  pLigue  of  hail,  so 
that  it  must  have  occurred  about  or  a  little  after 
the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  and  thus  Abib  can- 
not possibly  have  begun  much  after  that  tropical 
point:  half  a  month  is  therefore  excessive.  We 
have  thus  eaiwftdly  examined  the  evidence  as  to  the 
supposed  deri^'ation  of  Abib  from  Epiphi,  because 
it  has  been  carelessly  taken  for  gntntod,  and  more 
carelessly  alleged  in  support  of  the  latest  date  of 
the  Exodus. 

(2.)  We  have  founded  an  argument  for  the  date 
of  the  Exodus  upon  another  comparison  of  the  He- 
brew year  and  the  vague  year.  We  have  seen 
that  the  sacred  commenoenieut  of  the  Hebrew  year 
was  at  the  new  moon  about  or  next  after,  but  not 
much  before,  the  vernal  equinox:  the  civil  com- 
mencement must  usually  have  been  at  the  new  moon 
nearest  the  autumnal  equinox.  At  the  earliest  date 
of  the  Exudus  computed  by  modem  chronologers, 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  b.  o.,  the 
lilgyptian  vague  year  commenced  at  or  about  the 
latter  time,  l^he  Hebrew  year,  reckoned  fh)m  the 
civil  oommenoement,  and  the  vague  year,  therefore, 
then  nearly  or  exactly  coincided.  We  have  afready 
seen  that  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  if  they  used  a 
foreign  year,  must  be  supposed  to  have  used  thn 
vague  year.  It  if  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  a 
vague  year  of  this  time  would  further  suit  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  flnt  Hebrew  year.  It  would  be 
necessary  that  the  14th  day  of  Abib,  on  whioh  ffsU 
the  fbU  moon  of  the  Passover  of  the  Exodus,  shouid 
correspond  to  the  14th  of  Phamenoth,  in  a  vague 
year  commencing  about  the  autumnal  equinox.    A 


{Iboth),a8weU  as  a  goddess.    2.  Bm^  nAO^Illi 
mo,  L  €.  PAPTBH,  belonging  to  Pfeah.    8.  *A«ifp, 

d-OCOp^    HATHAB.    9.  U^^,  11^^^0)11, 


KHTJNS,    L   t.  PAKHUK8.    11. 1in^,  eilHIlly 
PKP-T,  or  APAP-T-    The  names  of  months  ara  thera- 
fbrs,  in  Ihsir  comipt  terns,  elttier  derived  from  ths 
names  of  divinities,  or  ths  aarae  as  those  oamas.    The 
name  of  the  goddaei  of  Xpiphi  is  written  PT  TAB,  oi 
PT,  "  twlM."    As  T  Is  the  taninlne  termination,  thf 
r-H)t  appears  to  be  P,  » twkir,''  thos  PBP-T  or  APAP-T, 
the  Utter  being   Lepsius's    reading.    (See  l^psiiii 
Denkmakr,  abth.  itt.  bl.  170,  171,  Chnt^  d.  Mg    i 
141,  aLd  Poom,  Harm  Ji^yptiaea^  pp.  7-4.   14,  U 
W) 
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lUtt  mouo  fell  on  the  14th  of  PhAnMnokh,  or  Tbiiri> 
day,  April  21,  b.  o.  166S,  of  •  va^ue  yew  eommeno- 
Uuc  OD  the  day  of  the  eutuniDftl  equinox,  Oct.  10, 
ift.  c.  1653.  A  full  moon  would  not  M  on  the  iune 
day  of  the  vague  year  within  a  shorter  interval  than 
ta'enty-five  yeart,  and  the  triple  near  ooineidence  (tf 
new  moon,  va^ue  year,  and  autumnal  equfaiox,  would 
not  reeur  in  leu  than  1,600  vi^ue  yean  (Ene. 
Bi-U,  8th  ed.  A'ps^^,  p.  468).  lliis  date  oi  the 
Eiodutt  B.  O.  1652,  is  only  four  yean  eariier  than 
Hales*s,  b.  c.  1648.  In  confirmation  of  this  early 
date,  it  must  be  added  that  in  a  list  of  ooofederatct 
defeated  by  Thotbmes  III.  at  Megiddo  in  the  Sad 
year  of  his  reign,  are  eertidn  names  that  we  believe 
can  only  refer  to  Israelite  tribes.  The  date  of  this 
king's  accession  cannot  be  later  than  aliout  b.  c. 
1460,  and  his  23d  year  cannot  therefore  be  later 
than  about  B.  c.  1440.o  Were  the  Israelites  then 
settled  in  Palestine,  no  date  of  the  Exodus  but  the 
longest  would  be  tenable.  [Chronou>ut.] 
II.  Divisions  of  the  Year.  —  1.  Swumt.    Two 

seasons  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  V^|2}  "  eum* 

mer,"  and  ^7.^1  **  winter."  The  former  properly 
means  the  time  of  cutting  fruits,  the  latter,  that  of 
gathering  fruits ;  they  are  therefore  originally  rather 
summer  and  autumn  than  summer  and  winter. 
But  that  they  signify  ordinarily  the  two  grand  di- 
visions of  the  year,  the  warm  and  cold  seasons,  m 
evident  from  their  use  for  the  whole  year  in  the  ex- 
pression HTl^^J  V^fi  "  eummer  and  winter"  (Ps. 
Ixxiv.  17;  Zefih.  xiv.  8,  perhaps  Gen.  viii.  22),  and 
from  the  mention  of  "  the  winter  house  "  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
82)  and  "  the  summer  house  "  (Am.  iii.  16,  where 

both  are  mentioned  together).  Probably  n^9 
when  used  without  reference  to  the  year  (as  in  Job 
xzix.  4),  retains  its  original  signification.  In  the 
promise  to  Noah,  after  the  l^lood,  the  following  re- 
marliable  passage  occnn:  **  While  the  earth  re- 
maineth,  seed  time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat, 
and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall 
not   cease"    (Gen.  viii.  22).     Here  '' seed-time," 

17Tt,  and  "harvest,"  "I^^FJi  •"  evidently  the 
agricultural  seasons.  It  seems  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  mean  winter  and  summer,  as  the 
-)eginning8  of  the  periods  of  sowing  and  of  harvest 
«re  not  seiiarated  by  six  months,  and  they  do  not 
last  for  six  months  each,  or  nearly  so  long  a  time. 

The  phrase  «  cold  and  heat,"  S}T|  *lp,  probably 
Indicates  the  great  alternations  of  temperature. 
The  whole  passage  indeed  speaks  of  the  alternations 
uf  nature,  whether  of  productions,  temperature,  the 
seasons,  or  light  and  darkness.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  year  was  probably  then  a  wandering  one,  and 
therefore  the  passage  is  not  likely  to  refer  to  it,  but 
to  natural  phenomena  ak>ne.     [Sea801IS*,  Chro- 

ROLOOT.] 

2.  Months.  —  The  Hebrew  months,  from  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  were  lunar.  The  year  appean 
jrdinarily  to  have  contained  twelve,  but,  when  in- 
tercalation was  necessary,  a  thirteenth.  The  oMer 
year  contained  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each. 
^Moirrn;  Chronology.] 

3.  Weekt, »  The  Hebrews,  ftx>m  the  Ume  of  the 
astitution  of  the  Sabbath,  whether  at  or  before  the 
Exodus,  reckoned  by  weeks,  but,  as  no  lunar  year 
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ooold  have  eontafaied  a  nnnber  of  nedcs  witfaoot  a 
fractional  exeeas,  this  reckoning  was  virtually  lDde> 
pendent  of  the  year  as  with  the  Mualima.  [Wkck  , 
Sabbath;  Chbomolooy.] 

4.  FettivaU,  hUy  Dnys,  and  FtttU.^-Tht 
Feast  of  the  Passover  was  held  on  the  14th  day  of 
the  1st  mouth.  The  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread 
lasted  7  days;  from  the  16th  to  the  2lBt, indosive^ 
of  the  same  month.  Its  first  and  last  days 
kept  as  sabbaths.  The  Feast  of  Weeks,  or 
teooat,  was  celebrated  on  the  day  which  ended  i 
weeks  counted  from  the  16th  of  the  1st  month, 
that  day  being  excluded.  It  was  called  the  ^  Fcail 
of  Harvest,"  and  **  Day  of  Fint-fruits."  The  Feasl 
of  Trumpets  (lit  *'  of  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  **, 
was  kept  as  a  sabbath  on  the  1st  day  of  the  7tk 
month.  The  Day  of  Atonement  (lit.  "of  Alone- 
menu  ")  was  a  fest,  hekl  the  10th  day  of  the  7th 
month,  'llie  "  Feast  of  Tabernacles,"  or  «« Fcaafc 
of  Gathering,"  was  celebrated  from  the  16th  to  the 
22d  day,  inclusive,  of  the  7th  month.  AdditioDs 
made  long  after  the  giving  of  the  Law,  atid  not 
known  to  be  of  higher  than  priestly  authority,  aia 
the  Feast  of  Purim,  cominem<»ating  the  defaU  of 
Haniaifs  plot;  the  Feast  of  the  DedicatioD,  re- 
curding  the  cleansing  and  re-dcdicatioo  of  the 
Temple  by  Judas  Biaecabseus;  and  four  faMim. 

III.  Sacred    Years.  — 1.  The  Sabbatical    year, 

n^Cqi^n  njt^,  ^  the  fidlow  year,"  or,  possibly, 

M  year  of  remission,"  or  n^DQ7  alone,  kepi  ermj 
seventh  year,  was  commanded  to  be  observed  as  a 
year  of  rest  from  the  labon  of  agriculture,  and  of 
remission  of  debts.  Two  Sabbatical  yean  are  r»> 
corded,  commencing  and  current,  b.  c.  164-3  and 
136-5.     [Sabbatical  Ykab;  Chroicoloot.] 

2.  The  Jubilee  year,  b^VH  rQXP^  »« the  year 

of  the  trumpet,"  or  v^V  alone,  a  like  year, 
which  immediately  followed  every  sefenth  Sabbat- 
ical year.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  Jabi< 
lee  year  was  every  49th  or  60th:  the  fonner  is 
more  probable.     [Jubilxk;  Chrokolooy.] 

E.  a  P. 

•  YELLOW.    [Colors.] 

•  YER  c=  ere,  in  the  A.  y.  ed.  1611.    Nan. 
xL  33,  xiv.  11.  H. 

YOKE.  1.  A  well-known  implement  of  hnK 
bandry,  described  in  the  Hebrew  hmguage  by  the 
terms  m^,''  mdtdh,^  and  *iU,^  the  two  former  specif- 
ically applying  to  the  bows  of  wood  out  of  wbieh 
it  was  constructed,  and  the  last  to  the  applieatioa 
{bindinff)  of  the  artfele  to  the  neck  of  the  ox.  The 
expressions  are  combined  in  Lev.  xxvi  18  and  Ea. 
xxxiv.  27,  with  the  meaning,  **  bands  of  the  yoke." 
The  term  "  joke "  is  finequently  used  meU|>har> 
ically  for  tubfectUm  (e.  ^.  1  K.  xii.  4,  9-11;  Is.  ix. 
4;  Jer.  v.  6) :  hence  an  **  iron  yoke "  repreaente  aa 
unusually  galling  bondage  (Deut  zxviii.  48;  Jer. 
xxviii.  13).  2.  A  paur  S  oxen,  so  termed  aa  oeng 
yoked  together  (1  Sam.  xi.  7;  1  K.  xix.  IC,  21). 
The  Hebrew  term,  tMemedf*  is  also  applied  to  aesss 
(Jndg.  xix.  10)  and  mules  (2  K.  v.  17),  and  e«ci 
to  a  couple  of  riden  (Is.  xxi  7).  8.  The  tem 
itemed  is  also  applied  to  a  certain  amount  of  fa&a 
equivalent  to  that  whieh  a  ooupb  of  oxen  oook 
pfeugh  in  a  day  (Is.  v.  10;  A.  V.  <*aere  "), 
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wponding  to  the  iMtla  jugum  (Yano,  B,  R  i. 
10).  The  term  standi  ic  this  sense  m  1  Sam. 
Kiv.  14  (A.  v.  ••yoke'*);  but  the  text  is  donbtftil, 
ind  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  suggests  that  the 
true  reading  irould  rsfer  to  the  instruments  {iw 
K^X^^')  wherewith  the  slaughter  was  eflbcted. 
[OxEH.]  W.  L.  B. 

*  TOKE^FELLOW.  The  interest  of  this 
word  Ucs  in  the  qnesUon  whether  the  GreelE  word 
(r^vyt  or  o^^tryc)  is  correctly  so  rendered,  Phil. 
lY.  8|  or  should  be  taken  as  a  proper  name,  Syzifffua 
sr  Bjfttajfffus.  if  as  in  the  A.  V.  it  has  the  appel- 
latire  fiMPOCf  it  most  be  a  man  who  is  nwant  and 
not  a  woman;  tor  the  aooompaiiying  adjective 
(tH^o'ic)  has  properly  three  terminations,  and  is 
here  maeoaline,  and  henoe  though  the  noun  may  be 
masculine  or  feminine,  the  Apostte*s  wife  is  not  to  be 
thought  o<^  as  some  strangely  imagine,  in  opposition 
also  to  the  manifest  inference  from  1  Cor.  vii.  8 
that  Paul  was  never  married  {AyofAOs)'  Some 
suppose  Luke  to  be  intended,  who  ftom  the  omis- 
sion of  ills  name  in  PhiL  L  1  appears  not  to  have 
been  at  Kome  when  Paul  wrote  the  letter;  and 
others  that  it  was  Epaphroditus,  who  was  at  the 
ApostIe*s  side  at  the  moment,  and  was  thus  abruptly 
addressed  {ipwri  ital  o't )•  These  and  simihur  ex- 
planations presuppose  a  knowledge  of  personal  rela- 
tioits  on  tlie  part  of  the  readers  rendering  the  allu- 
sion obvious  to  them  tliough  utterly  obecure  to  us. 

We  think  the  best  view  after  all  to  be  that  of 
Meyer  {Br,  an  die  PkiHpper^  in  loc),  LAurent 
(/VetUesC  SiHdien,  pp.  134-137),  and  others,  that 
Syzygus  or  Synzygus  is  a  proper  name,  borne  by 
one  wlio  had  been  associated  with  Paul  in  Chri»> 
tian  labors,  who  was  at  Philippi  when  the  Apostle 
wrote  the  letter,  and  was  well  known  there  as 
deserving  the  encomium  which  this  appeal  to  him 
implies.  Paul  nowhere  else  uses  this  word  {av^tryos) 
of  any  one  of  liis  official  associates,  not  using  it  in 
feet  in  any  other  passage.  It  is  found  here  in  the 
midst  of  other  proper  names  (w.  2,  8);  and  the 
attributive  "genuine**  {yrfiat^)  corresponds  finely 
and  significantly  to  the  appellative  sense  of  such  a 
name.  That  such  an  alliteration  is  not  foreign  to 
Paulas  manner,  see  Philem.,  w.  10, 11.  The  name, 
it  is  true,  does  not  appear  anywhere  dse;  but  many 
other  names  also  are  found  only  in  single  instances, 
snd  certainly  many  names  must  have  been  in  use 
among  the  ancients  which  have  not  been  trans- 
mitted at  alL  Paul  himself  repeatedly  mentions 
persons  in  his  epistles  who  are  named  only  once, 
and  a  catalogue  of  names  might  be  made  out  from 
the  Aets  of  the  Apostles,  of  those  whoee  whole  hia- 
'ery  for  us  lies  in  a  single  passage.  U. 
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ZAAKAIM,  THB  PLAIN  OF  {y\^ 

C^9S3^  :  9pvs  whMW€KTo6rrmp\  Alex.  8.  oyor 
wmvQfitPmwi  VaUU  jua  voeaimr  Sennim);  or, 
more  accurately,  "the  oak  by  Zaannaim,**  such 
being  probably  the  meaning  of  the  word  ildn, 
[Plaw,  UL  9547  6.]  A  tree  —  probably  a  ncred 
tree — rationed  at  marking  the  spot  near  which 
Heber  the  Kenite  was  encamped  wlien  Sisera  took 
tdi^st  in  his  tent  (Judg.  ir.  11).  lis  situation  if 
Jefined  as  «« near  Kedcah,"  t.  e.  Kedcsb-NaphtaU, 
kbe  name  of  which  still  lingers  on  the  high  ground, 
•«4th  of  Bqftd,  and  west  of  the  Lake  of  f'BuUk, 


usually  identified  with  the  Waters  cf  Merom.  The 
Taigum  gives  si  the  equivalent  of  the  name,  nuthor 
ngffcadyi^  •«  the  plain  of  the  swamp,**  and  in  tbi 
wd^known  passage  of  the  Tahnud  {HfegULih  Je- 
nuk,  i.)  which  contains  a  list  of  seveni  of  the 
towns  of  Qalilee  with  their  then  identlficatiofis,  the 
equivalent  far  *•  Ekm  (or  A\|ak>n)  be-Zaannaim"  is 
Agmya  hfik4eode§k,  Agnt  appears  to  signify  a 
swamp,  and  can  hardly  refer  to  anything  but  the 
manh  whkh  borders  the  lake  of  HvUh  on  the  north 
side,  and  which  was  probably  more  extensive  in  the 
time  of  Deborah  than  it  now  is  [Mbrom].  On  the 
other  hand,  Professor  Stanley  has  pointed  out  ( Jei> 
tiA  Churchy  p.  324;  LocaHdeSy  p.  197)  how  af^no- 
priate  a  situation  for  this  memorable  tree  is  aflbrded 
by  **  a  green  plain  ....  studded  with  massive 
terebinths,'*  which  a4Joins  on  the  south  the  plam 
containing  the  remains  of  Kedesh.  The  whole  of 
this  uphmd  country  is  more  or  less  rich  in  tere- 
binths. One  such,  laiger  than  usual,  and  bearing 
the  name  of  Sefar  efn-ifessioA,  is  marked  on  the 
map  of  Van  de  VeUle  as  6  miles  N.  W.  of  Kedes. 
These  two  suggestions  —  of  the  ancient  Jewish  and 
the  modem  Christian  student — may  be  left  side 
by  side  to  await  the  result  of  future  investigation. 
In  fevor  of  the  former  is  the  slight  argument  to  be 
drawn  from  the  early  date  of  the  interpretation, 
and  the  fact  that  the  basin  of  the  ffvUh  is  stiU  the 
fiivorite  camping-ground  of  Bedouins.  In  favor 
of  the  latter  is  the  instinct  of  the  observer  and  the 
abundance  of  trees  in  the  neighborhood. 

No  name  answering  to  dither  Zaannaim  or  Ague 
has  yet  been  encountoed. 

The  Keriy  or  correction,  of  Judg.  iv.  11,  substi- 
tutes Zaanannim  for  Zaanaim,  and  the  same  form 
is  found  in  Josh.  xix.  38.  This  correction  the  kx- 
icographers  adopt  as  the  more  accurate  form  of  the 
name.  It  appears  to  be  derived  (if  a  Hebrew  word ) 
from  a  root  signifying  to  k)ad  beasts  as  nomads  do 
when  they  chuige  their  places  of  residence  ((jesen. 
Thes.  p.  1177).  Such  a  meaning  agrees  well  with 
the  habits  of  the  Kenites.  But  nothing  can  be 
more  uncertain  than  such  expknations  of  topo- 
graphical names  —  most  to  be  distrusted  whea 
most  phtuttble.  G* 

ZA'ANAN  (1^  [rtc&  Ml Aenb:]  Semap; 
[Comp.  Salvor:]  in  'exiiu)»  A  plaee  named  by 
Micah  (i.  11)  in  hif  address  to  the  towns  of  the 
ShefilaK  This  sentence,  like  others  of  the  same 
passage,  eontains  a  play  of  words  founded  on  the 
meaning  (or  on  a  possible  meaning)  of  the  name 
Zaanan,  as  derived  fh>m  jfofsoA,  to  go  forth:  — 

*<  The  InliaUtiess  of  Tasauan  came  not  forth  ** 

The  division  of  the  passage  shown  hi  the  LXX. 
and  A.  V.,  by  which  Zaanan  it  eonneeted  with 
Betb-cMl,  is  now  generally  recognised  as  inae- 
eunte.  It  is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Pusey,  In  liis 
Commeninry:  **The  uihabitant  of  Zaanan  came 
not  forth.  The  mourning  of  Beth-enl  shall  take 
from  you  ito  standing.*'  So  also  Ewald,  De  Wette. 
andZuus. 

Zaanan  is  doubtless  ideoUoal  with  ZsvAJr. 

G. 

•ZAANAN'NIM    (D^nS??:   Bcirc/«ifF , 

Va«  fur ;  Alex.  Bt^ffrarvt;   Comp.   Sccrai^' 
iSo^iianim),  Joeh.  xix.  88.     [Zaamaim.]      A. 

ZA'AVAN  (l]n  Vu^mti^i  2mmi^, 
Alex.  ItfviH^h  Iworay:  Zawm).  A  Uorite  dii< 
son  of  Eser  the  sou  of  Seir  ((Sen.  fixTi.97: 1  Or 
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I.  42).     The  LXX.  appmr  to  haTO  read  ^TTS 
tn  1  Cbr.  the  A.  Y.  hu  Zayait. 

ZA3AD  (T^t  [gift,pre$ent] :  ZaM,  ZajB^; 
Ales.  Zafiar  in  1  Chr.  zi.:    Zabad:   short  for 

n^73?  :  BM  Zehadiah,  Zabdi,  Zabdiel,  Zebedee, 
"  6'odfiath  given  Aim*'). 

1.  Son  of  Nathan,  ion  of  Altai,  ton  of  Ahlai, 
Sheshan's  daughter  (1  Chr.  ii.  31-87),  and  hence 
called  son  of  Ahlai  (1  Chr.  si.  41).  He  was  one 
of  L)avid*8  mighty  men,  but  none  of  hia  deeds  have 
been  recorded.  The  chief  interest  connected  with 
him  is  his  genealogy,  which  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  a  chronological  point  of  view,  and  as 
throwing  incidental  light  upon  the  structure  of  the 
book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  historical  value  of  the 
genealogies  in  it.  Thus  in  1  Chr.  ii.  26-41,  we 
have  the  following  pedigree,  the  generations  pre- 
Jeding  Jeralimeel  being  prefixed :  — 


(18.)  Nathan. 
(14.)  SSabad. 
(16.)  Bphlal. 
(10.)  Obed. 
(17.)  Jehu. 

(18.)   AUBIAB. 

(19.)  Heles. 
(20.)  Bleanh. 
(21.)  Bltsmal. 
(22.)  Shallum. 
(28.)  Jekamlah. 

(24.)  nishama. 


(1.)  Jwlah. 

(2.)  Pham. 

(8.)  Uentm. 

(4-)  Jerahmael. 

(6.)  Onam. 

(6.)'ShammaL 

(7.)  Niidab. 

(8.)  Appalm. 

(9.)  iMhi. 
(10.)  Shethan. 

(11.)  Ahlai,  his  I  =  Jarha  the 
daoghter }      Bgyptkn. 
(12.)  Attia. 

Here,  then,  is  a  genealogy  of  twenty-four  gen- 
erations, commencing  with  the  patriarch,  and  ter- 
minating  we  know  not,  at  first  sight,  where;  but  as 
we  happen  to  know,  from  the  history,  where  Zabad 
the  son  of  Ahlai  lived,  we  are  at  Inst  sure  of  this 
fact,  that  the  fourteenth  generation  brings  us  to 
the  time  of  David ;  and  that  this  is  about  the  cor- 
rect number  we  sre  also  sure,  because  out  of  seven 
other  perfect  genealogies,  covering  the  same  inters 
val  of  time,  four  have  the  same  number  (/mr- 
fetn),  two  have,/[/?«en,  and  Dand*s  own  has  eleven. 
[(texbal.  of  Jesus  Chkist,  i.  886  ] 

But  it  also  happens  that  another  person  in  the 
Ine  is  an  hiitoiieal  personage,  whom  we  know 
to  have  lived  during  the  usurpation  of  Athaliah, 
namely,  Aiariah  the  son  (i.  e.  grandson)  of  Obed 
(2Chr.zxiii.l).  [Azariaii,  18.]  He  WBs/oiir<A 
after  Zabad,  while  Jeboram,  Athaliah's  husband, 
was  $ueth  after  David  —  a  perfectly  satiafiuitory  eor- 
respondenoe  when  we  take  into  aooount  that  Zabad  " 
may  probably  have  been  considerably  younger  than 
David,  and  that  the  early  marriages  of  the  kings 
have  a  constant  teodeney  to  increase  the  number 
3f  generatkMia  in  the  royal  line.  Again,  the  last 
name  in  the  line  is  the  sixth  after  Aaariah;  but 
Heiekiah  was  the  sixth  king  after  Athaliah,  and  we 
know  that  many  of  the  geoeakigies  were  written 
out  by  •*  the  men  of  Hecekiah,**  and  therefore  of 
eoorse  came  down  to  his  time  [Bkchkr  i.  889] 
(see  1  Chr.  iv.  41;  Prov.  xxv.  1).  So  that  we 
may  conchide,  with  great  probability,  both  that 
this  genealogy  ends  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  and 
that  all  its  links  are  perfect. 

One  other  point  of  importance  remains  to  be 
auuoed,  namely,  that  Zabad  is  oalled,  after  his 
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great-grandmother,  the  founder  of  bis  Ljesa,  are 
o/AhltiL  For  that  Ahlai  was  the  name  of  Slio> 
ihan's  daughter  is  certain  from  1  Chr.  iL  81;  and 
it  is  also  eertain,  from  vr.  85,  36,  that  from  hei 
marriage  with  Jarha  descended,  in  the  third  gen« 
eration,  Zabad.  It  is  therefore  as  eertain  aa  such 
matters  can  be,  that  Zabad  the  son  of  AhUi,  De- 
rides mighty  man,  was  so  called  from  Ahlai  his 
female  ancestor.  The  case  is  anak)gons  to  that 
of  Joab,  and  Abisbai,  and  Asahel,  who  are  always 
called  sons  of  Zeitiinh,  Zeruiah,  like  Ahlai,  having 
married  a  foreigner.  Or  if  any  one  thinks  then  la 
a  difibvnce  between  a  man  being  called  the  son  of 
hb  mother,  and  the  son  of  his  greatrgiaodmother, 
a  more  exact  parallel  may  he  found  In  Gen.  xxr. 
4,  xxxri.  12,  13,  16,  17,  where  the  descendants  of 
Keturah,  and  of  the  wives  of  Esau,  in  the  thiid 
and  fourth  generation,  are  called  *•  the  sons  of  Ke- 
turah,*' •«  the  sons  of  Adah  '*  and  ^  of  Baaheniath ' 
respectively. 

a.  (Za3ci8;  [Vat]  Alex.  Za^c8.)  An  Epbraim- 
ite,  if  the  text  of  1  Chr.  rii.  21  b  correct.  [Sec 
Shuthklav.] 

3.  (Zai8^8;  [Tst  Zo^fA;]  Alex.  Zafi^B.)  Son 
of  Shimeath,  an  Ammonitess,  an  assHssbi  who, 
with  Jehosabad,  slew  king  Joasb,  according  to  2 
Chr.  xxlv.  26;  but  in  2  &.  xii.  21,  hia  name  ia 
written,  probably  more  correctly,  Jonchar  [Joza- 
char].  He  was  one  of  the  domestic  servants  of 
the  piJaoe,  and  apparently  the  agent  of  a  powerful 
oonspiney  (2  Chr.  xxy.  8;  2  K.  xiv.  5).  Joaeh 
had  become  unpopular  from  his  idolatries  (2  Chr. 
xxlv.  18),  his  oppression  {ibid,  22),  and,  above  all, 
his  caUmities  fibid.  23-26).  The  explanatfan 
given  in  the  article  Joe  A  char  is  doubtless  tlis 
true  one,  that  the  chronicler  represents  this  violent 
death  of  the  king,  as  well  as  the  prerious  invasion 
of  the  Syrians,  ss  a  Diriue  Judgment  against  hina 
for  the  innocent  blood  of  Zechsriah  shed  by  him : 
not  that  the  assassins  themselves  were  actuated  by 
the  desure  to  avenge  the  death  of  Zechariab.  Tli^ 
wen  both  put  to  death  by  Amasiah,  bat  thek 
children  were  spared  in  obedieiioe  to  the  law  of 
Moees  (Deut  xxiv.  16).  The  coincidence  between 
the  names  Ztchariah  and  Jotachar  la  lemarisa- 
bie.  f  A.  a  H. 

4.  (Za3i8  [Vat.  Zaj3o8o^].)  A  layman  of 
Israel,  of  the  sons  of  Zatto,  who  put  away  his  for- 
elgn  wife  at  Esra's  command  (En*,  x.  27).  He  Is 
e^  Sabatub  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  28. 

5.  ([Rom.]  Zaidfii  [Vat  FA.,  with  pree.  word, 
ABaCafifk;  Alex.]  Zo^oS.)  One  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Hashuni,  who  had  msrried  a  foreign  wilb 
after  the  Captirity  (Es.  x.  33):  called  Bahxaia  in 
1  Esdr.  ix.  83. 

6.  {Za»4l^\  [Vat  FA.  SeSt;*;]  Alex,  em.) 
One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo,  whose  name  is  mentioned 
under  the  same  cirenmstsnces  as  the  two  pnoeding 
(Ear.  X.  43).  It  is  represented  bj  Zabaoaus  In 
1  Esdr.  U.  85,  W.  A.  W. 

ZABADA1AS  [4  syL]  {ZmfioBaUat  Sah^ 
adui),    Zabad  6  (1   Esdr.  ix.  80;  oomp.  Ex.  x. 

48). 

ZABADE'ANB  [property  ZAKAOiB'AiM] 
(Zo^edoSbi;  [Sin.  Zai8a8aioi;]  Alex.  ZafiM^' 
ZabadoBi),  An  Arab  tribe  who  were  attaoked  and 
spoiled  by  Jonathan,  on  his  way  baek  to  Dsmascni 
from  his  frnitlsBB  ponolt  of  the  srmy  of  Dsmetnss 
(1  Bfaoe.  xii.  81).  Josephos  oaDs  them  NabatMBi 
{AfiU  xiU.  5,  §  10),  bat  he  is  evidently  in  ener 
Nothing  eertain  is  known  of  them.    Kwakl  (Gesal 


ZABBAI 

IT.  888  hadt  a  tnee  of  their  name  ta  that  of  the 
phee  Zabdn  given  by  Robinion  in  hli  lists;  but 
this  b  too  fiv  touth,  between  the  Ynrmvk  and  the 
Zm-ka.  Miehaelie  wi^gests  the  Arab  tribe  Zo- 
btideh ;  bnt  they  do  noi  appeir  in  the  necessary 
locality.  Jonathan  had  pursued  the  eneniy*s  army 
as  fiur  as  the  river  Eleuthems  {ya/ir  eUKebir)^  and 
was  on  his  march  back  to  Damascus  when  he  aU 
tacked  and  plmidered  the  Zabadeans.  We  mu&t 
!ook  for  them,  therefore,  somewhere  to  the  north- 
west of  Dunascus.  Aooordinglyf  on  the  road  fVvm 
DMuaecns  to  Baalbek,  at  a  distance  of  about  8} 
boors  (96  miles)  from  the  former  place,  is  the  Til- 
la^  Zebddny,  standinji^  at  the  upper  end  of  a  plain 
of  the  eanie  name,  which  is  the  very  centre  of  An- 
ti-Ubanus.  The  name  Zehddny  is  possibly  a  relic 
of  the  ancient  tribe  of  the  Zabadeans.  According 
to  Bnrekhardt  {Syria^  p.  3),  the  plain  "  is  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  breadth,  and  three 
hours  in  length;  it  is  called  Ai-d  ZeMem,  or  the 
district  of  Zebdeni;  it  is  watered  by  the  Barrada, 
one  of  whose  sources  is  in  the  midst  of  it;  and  by 
the  rivuki  called  .HuUi  Zebdeni,  whose  source  is  in 
the  mountain  behind  the  vilhge  of  the  same  name.'* 
The  plain  is  **  limited  on  one  side  by  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Anti-Ubanus,  called  here  l^ebti  Ztb- 
(&fM.**  'llie  village  is  of  considerable  size,  contain- 
big  nearly  3,000  inhabitants,  who  breed  cattle,  and 
the  silkwonu,  and  have  some  dyeing-houses  {ibiJ.), 
Not  far  from  Ztbdany^  on  the  western  sk>pes  of  An- 
U-Iibanus,  it  another  village  called  Ktfr  Ztbud, 
which  again  seems  to  point  to  this  as  iJbe  district 
fivmerly  occupied  by  the  Zabadeans.     W.  A.  W. 

ZAB'BAI  [2  syl.J  C^T  [perh.  pure,  innocent] : 
tafiwi  ZriMoS).  1.  One  of  the  descendants  of 
Bebai,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  in  the  days 
of  Esra  (Ear.  x.  tt).  Ue  is  called  Josabad  in  1 
Eadr.  iz.89. 

2.  (Zo^ov;  FA.  Zafipovt  Zackat)  Father  of 
Barueh,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the 
lity  waU  (Neh.  iii.  20). 

ZAB'BUD    CTQT    [^Ven,  bettmeei],  Kmi, 

*^3T:  ZoiSo^S;  [Yat.  omits:]  Zaehur),  One  of 
)he  sons  of  Bigvai,  who  returned  in  the  second  car- 
avan with  £cra  (Ear.  viU.  14).  In  1  Esdr.viiL  40 
bis  name  is  coirupted  into  leTALCOKue. 

ZABDE^S  [properly  ZABDiSUs]  iZafibtuot'. 
Vulg.  om.)>  ZxBAOiAH  of  the  sons  of  Immer  (1 
Eadr.  iz.  21;  comp.  Ec.  z.  20). 

ZABDI  0*791  IJehoKth  gate]:  Xofifipi 
[Vat.  '0pu]i  Alex!  Zafipt  in  Josh.  vU.  1:  Zabdi), 
L  Son  of  Zerah,  the  son  of  Judah,  and  ancestor  of 
Aehan  (Josh.  vii.  1,  17, 18). 

S.  iZafiiii  [Vat  Z«S8ci.])  A  Beq|amite,  of 
the  eona  of  Shimhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  19). 

3  ([Vat.  Zaxpui]  Zabdifts.)  David's  officer 
!«er  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  fsr  the  wine-eel- 
hrs  (1  Chr.  uvu.  27).  He  is  called  '•the  Shiph- 
aiite,**  that  is,  in  aU  probability,  native  of  She- 
pkam,*'  but  his  native  place  haa  not  been  traced. 

4.  ([Kom.]  Vat.  and  Alex.  om. ;  FA.  thiid  hand, 
Ptrp^t   ZebikMt.)    Son  of  Aaaph  the  minatrel 
»A.  zL  17);  called  elsewhere  Zaccvm  (Neb.  ziL 
•ft)  and  ZiCBRi  (1  Chr.  &  15). 
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ZAB'DIBL  (bj;^??!  [gift  of  Cod]:  Zo^- 
ai^A  [Vat  -«ei.]:  Znb^d).  1.  Father  of  Jasho* 
beam,  the  chief  of  David's  gnaid  (1  Chr.  zzvli.  2) 

a.  (Boai^A;  Alez.  Zoxp«?A;  [FA.i  i8oCii»X.]) 
A  priest,  son  of  the  great  men,  or,  as  the  margin 
gives  it,  «<  HaggedoUm**  (Neh.  zi.  14).  He  had 
the  oversight  of  128  of  Us  brsthren  after  the  return 
from  BabyioD. 

3.  "(ZoiSaf^A;  Joseph.  TA0nKoV'  ZnbdieL)  An 
Arabian  chieftain  who  put  Alexander  Balas  to 
death  (1  Mace.  zL  17;  Joseph.  Ant.  ziii.  4,  }  8). 
Aeoording  to  Diodoms,  Alezander  Bahs  was  mms 
dered  by  two  of  the  officers  who  accompanied  him 
(Miiller,  Fragm,  ffiM,  ii.  16). 

ZA'BUD  (TQT  yiven]:  Zo^oM;  Alex.  Za^- 
$oue;  [Comp.  Zafio69'.]  Zabud),  'Hie  sou  of 
Nathan  (1  K.  iv.  5).  He  is  described  sa  a  pricat 
(A.  V.  **principal  officer;  "  PKiEST,iiL  2576),  and 
as  holding  at  the  court  of  Solomon  the  confidential 
post  of  *'  king's  friend,*'  which  hod  been  occupied 
by  Hushai  the  Archite  duriuK  the  reign  of  David 
(2  Sam.  zv.  37,  xvi.  16;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33).  lliia 
position,  if  it  were  an  official  one,  was  eviilently  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  counsellor,  occupied  by  Ahitbo- 
phel  under  David,  and  had  more  of  the  churacter 
of  private  friendship  about  it,  tot  Absalom  con- 
versely calls  Darid  the  "friend**  of  Hushai  (2 
Sam.  xvl  17).  In  the  Vat  ^IS  of  the  LXX.  the 
word  <*  priest  **  ia  omitted,  and  iu  the  Arabic  of  the 
liondon  Pol)gk)t  it  is  referred  to  Nathan.  The 
Feshito-Syriac  and  several  Hebrew  MSS.  for  ««Za- 
bud  '*  read  "  Zaoeor.*'  The  same  occurs  in  the 
case  of  Zabbud. 

ZAB^LON  (Zmfiwk^y:  ZaMon),  The 
Greek  form  of  the  name  Zxbulum  (Matt.  iv.  13| 
15,  Bev.  vii.  8). 

ZACOAI  [2  syLJ  OST  [pnr^,  tmocenf]: 
2mkxqI\  [Vat.  FA.  ZoOov  in  Neh.] ;  Alex.  Za«- 
j(ai  in  Ezra:  ZacKnX),  The  sons  of  Zaccai,  to  the 
number  of  760,  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ear.  iL 
9;  Neh.  vii.  14).  The  name  is  the  same  which 
appears  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  Cuniliar  form  of  Zao- 

CH.1CUB. 

ZACOHJHnjS  [A.  y.  Zaochb'ub]  (Zoir 
;^of:  Zaochmu),  The  name  of  a  tax-ooUeetor 
near  Jericho,  who  bemg  short  in  stature  dimbed  up 
into  a  syeamore-tiee,"  in  order  to  obtain  a  eight  of 
Jaana  aa  He  paased  through  that  pbce.^  Luht 
only  has  related  the  incident  (xiz.  1-10).  Zaecha- 
ua  waa  a  Jew,  aa  may  be  inferred  from  hs  namot 
and  from  the  fiMt  that  the  Saviour  speaks  of  hias 
ezprsssly  aa  *«  n  kmi  of  Abraham  '*  {vlht  *A0padfih 
So  the  latter  expression  should  be  understood,  and 
not  in  a  spiritual  aense;  icr  it  waa  evidently  meani 
to  aaaert  that  he  was  one  of  the  ehoeen  noe,  nd^ 
withatanding  the  pr^udioe  of  some  of  hie  eountry- 
men  that  Ids  office  under  the  Roman  goveromenl 
made  him  an  alien  and  outcast  from  the  privilegea 
of  the  laraelite.  The  term  whkh  deaignatea  thia 
office  (Apx'^'A^^')  ^  nnusnal,  but  dsSeribcs  him 
no  doubt  as  the  superintendent  of  cuatoma  or  trib- 
ute in  the  diatriet  of  Jericho,  where  he  lived,  aa 
one  having  a  commiaainn  ftwn  hie  Boman  prindpai 

ft  •  The  A.  V.(lAke  zlz.  1)  haa:  «<  And  [Jsaos]  ao- 
tand  and  paaaad  tttma«h  Jarioho,'*  aa  if  tlM  Incidsol 
took  plaee  after  oar  lisrl  had  bA  the  dij.  Bat  tiM 
verb  is  iMfpx**^  *'''*'  P^''*'Nl  tknugkf  nhUik 
the  eeconsuee  la  Jafteha  B. 
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•B  the  JewB  br  Um  Ronwiia,  and  who  in  the  ei»- 
■utimi  of  that  trust  employed  ■ubalterm  (the  or- 
diimrjr  tcAmmu),  who  were  eooottntable  to  him,  as 
he  in  torn  was  aooouotable  to  hit  superior, 
whether  he  resided  at  Rome,  as  was  more  com- 
monly the  esse,  or  in  the  provinoe  itself  (we  \\'iner, 
JUniw.  ii.  711,  and  /HeL  o/Ani.  p.  806).  The 
office  must  have  been  a  lucrative  one  in  such  a 
region,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  Zaccbaeus  is  men* 
tioiied  by  the  Evangelist  as  a  rich  man  (o^rOr  ^y 
wAo6fftofh  Josephus  states  (AnL  zt.  4,  §  S)  that 
the  palm-  groves  of  Jericho  and  its  gardens  of  liabaui 
were  given  as  a  source  of  revenue  by  Antony  to 
Cleopatra,  and,  on  account  of  their  value,  were  af- 
terwards redeemed  by  Herod  the  Great  for  liis  own 
benefit.  The  sjcamore-tree  is  no  longer  found  in 
that  neighborhood  (Robinson,  BiU.  Re*,  i.  659); 
but  no  one  should  be  surprised  at  this«  since  "  even 
the  solitary  relic  of  the  palm-forest,  seen  as  late  as 
1838  *'  —  which  existed  near  Jericho,  has  now  dis- 
appeared (SUnley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  307 ).«  The  eager- 
ness of  Zacchcus  to  behold  Jesus  indicates  a  deeper 
interest  than  that  of  mere  curiosity.  He  must 
have  had  some  knowledge,  by  report  at  Itnst,  of  the 
teachings  of  (^lirint,  as  well  as  of  his  wonder-work- 
ing power,  and  could  thus  have  lieen  awakened  to 
louie  just  religious  feeling,  which  would  make  him 
the  more  anxious  to  see  the  announcer  of  the  good 
tidings,  so  important  to  men  ss  sinners.  The 
readiness  of  Christ  to  take  up  his  abode  with  him , 
and  his  declaration  that  "  salration  *'  had  that  day 
eome  to  the  house  of  his  entertainer,  [vovo  suffi- 
ciently tlmt  **  He  who  knows  what  is  in  man  " 
perceived  in  him  a  religious  susceptibility  which 
lilted  him  to  be  the  recipient  of  spiritual  blessings. 
John  the  Baptist  must  often  have  preached  near 
Jericho,  and  ZaochsBUS  may  <m  some  occasion  hax-e 
been  a  hearer.  Reflection  upon  his  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Zacchffius  himself  appears  to  have  revealed 
to  him  deficiencies  which  disturbed  his  conscience, 
and  he  was  ready,  on  being  instructed  more  fully 
in  regard  to  the  way  of  life,  to  engage  to  "  restore 
fourfold  "  for  the  illegal  exactions  of  which  he 
would  not  venture  to  deny  (cf  riv6s  ri  iavKo^dif 
maa)  that  he  might  have  been  guilty.  At  all 
events  he  had  not  lived  in  such  a  manner  as  to  over- 
lome  the  prqudice  which  the  Jews  entertained 
at^inst  individuals  of  his  class,  and  their  censure 
fell  on  him  as  well  as  on  Christ  when  they  declared 
that  the  hitter  had  not  scorned  to  avail  Himself  of 
the  hospitality  of  **  a  man  that  was  a  sinner."  The 
Saviour  spent  the  night  probably  (fiuvat,  ver.  6, 
and  ffaroXD^ai,  ver.  7,^  are  the  terms  used)  in  the 
bouse  of  Zacchsus,  and  the  next  day  pursued  his 
Journey  to  Jerusalem.  He  was  in  the  caravan  firom 
Galilee,  which  was  going  up  thither  to  keep  the 
Paaso\-er.  The  entire  scene  is  well  illustrated  by 
>osteme  (Lange's  Bibelwerk,  iU.  285). 

We  read  in  the  Rabbinic  writmgs  also  of  a  Zac- 
jhseus  who  lived  at  Jericho  at  this  same  period, 
well  known  on  his  own  account,  and  especially  as 
fclM  father  of  the  celebrated  Rabbi  Jochanan  ben 
Zachai  (see  Sepp's  Leben  Jew,  iii.  166).  This  per- 
son may  have  been  reUted  to  the  Zacchsus  named 
In  the  sacred  narrative.  The  family  of  the  Zacchsi 
WM  an  ancient  one,  as  well  as  very  numerous. 

e  ^  Both  tliese  statements  now  requirs  eoneotlon. 
The  sycsmoTB  and  the  palm-trse  cannot  be  said  to 
Hoarish  there,  but  It  Is  found  that  they  are  not  yet 
vtlnat.  S«e  PAUC-Tm,  vol.  111.  p.  9826,  note  6,  sol 
Stoamobb,  voL  Iv.  p.  8181,  note  b.  H 
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They  an  mntioned  in  the  books  of  Earn  <IL  9 
and  Nehemlah  (vii.  U)  as  among  those  wbo  r» 
turned  (rom  the  Babyk)iiian  Captivity  under  Zanib> 
babel,  when  their  number  amounted  to  seven  hnu- 
dred  and  sixty.  It  sboohl  be  noticed  Uwt  the 
name  is  given  as  Zacgai  in  the  Authortaed  Ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament.  (See  Biahop  HalTa 
discourse  on  Zaoduens  in  his  CoiUemplatwoiu  tm  th* 
N,  T.  bk.  iv.  3,  and  Archbishop  Tkench,  on  Zae- 
chaeus,  \n  bis  Stvdia  in  ih4  Go^eU.)    H.  B.  H. 

ZACCHE^S  [properly  Zaccu jc'us]  (Zoir 
YoTof:  Zttehaug).  An  officer  of  Judas  Macea- 
baeus  (2  Msec  x.  19).  Grotins,  ftom  a  mistaken 
refierenoe  to  1  Maoo.  ▼.  56,  wishes  to  read  koI  t^f 
rod  ZaxBtpiov-  B.  F.  W. 

ZACrCHUR  C^t  \nd»dfid\:  TMcxfAf\ 
[Vat.  omito:]  2iachvar),  A  Simeoaite,  of  the 
fiunily  of  Mishma  (1  Chr.  iv.  26).  His  deaosDd- 
ants,  through  his  son  Shimei,  became  one  of  the 
most  numerous  bcanehes  of  the  tribe. 

ZACCUR  (nPl31  [mtPMJr»q:  Zaxo^;  \^^ 
Zoicxovo:]  Alex.  Zaxpoi/:  Zediur).  1.  A  Ren- 
benite,  mther  of  Shammua,  the  ^y  sefeeted  from 
his  tribe  (Num.  xiii.  4). 

2-  i^aicxoAp;  [Vat]  Alex.  Soicyoiw:  Zackur,) 
A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Jaasian  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
27). 

3.  (XoKxo^f  Zaicxo^;  [Vat  Sokxcvi,  Z«X" 
XovBl]  Al^.  Zcurxovp:  Zachur^  [Ztdkur,])  Son 
of  Asaph,  the  singer,  and  chief  of  the  third  divtskMi 
of  the  Temple  choir  as  arranged  by  David  (1  Chr. 
XXV.  2,  10;  Neh.  xii.  35). 

4.  (Zoicyoi^p;  [Vat  ZoAuw^;]  FA.  Saxx^vp* 
Zackur.)  The  son  of  Imri,  who  assisted  Nehemlah 
in  rebuilding  the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii.  2). 

6.  (ZcucY^A.)  A  Levite,  or  &mily  of  Tjevites, 
who  signeirtoe  covenant  with  Nehemiafa  (Neh.  x. 
12). 

6.  (Zojcxo^p.)  A  Levite,  whose  son  or  descend, 
ant  Hanaii  was  one  of  the  treasurers  over  the 
treasuries  appointed  by  Nehemlah  (Neh.  xiii.  13). 

ZAOHARI^AH,   or   property   Zk:ciiAiu'Aa 

(njnjy,  **  remembered  by  Jdiovah:  '*  Zaxc^ias'i 
[Vat*  Afantas  in  2  K.  xiv.  29;  Alex.  A^apios  in  2 
K.  xiv.  29,  XV.  8,  11 :]  JSacharias),  was  son  of 
Jeroboam  TI.,  14th  king  of  Israel,  and  the  last  of 
the  houas  of  Jehu.  There  is  a  difficulty  about 
the  date  of  bis  reign.  We  are  told  that  Amadak 
ascended  the  throne  of  Judah  in  the  leoond  year  of 
Joash  king  of  Israel,  and  reigned  29  yean  (2  K. 
xiv.  I,  2).  He  was  succeeded  by  Uxziah  or  Ax*. 
riah,  In  the  27th  year  of  Jeroboam  IL,  the  suceeasor 
of  Joash  (2  K.  xv.  1 ),  and  Usciah  reigned  52  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  Joash  king  of  Israel  rdgned  16 
years  (2  K.  xiii.  10),  was  succeeded  by  Jeroboam, 
who  reigned  41  (2  K.  xiv.  23),  and  he  by  Zach- 
ariah,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  the  38th  year 
of  Uxziah  king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xv.  8).  llius  wc 
have  (1)  from  Sie  acoession  of  Amaziah  to  the  38th 
of  Uzsiah,  29+38  =  67  years:  but  (2)  from  tbc 
second  year  of  Joash  to  the  aoeession  of  Zachariab 
(or  at  least  to  the  dMth  of  Jerobostm)  we  have  15-^ 
41  =  56  yean.  Fmther,  the  accession  of  (Joials 
placed  in  the  27th  year  of  Jeroboam,  aooonfing  tc 


6  •  Luke  uses  maruXvom  eisewheie  only  n  Ix.  li 
aad  evidently  of  a  lodging  for  the  nigfa^  Thetannef 
Itself  may  denote  a  shcrtsr  «  brsaUng  up,**  or  tall 
but «  for  the  night  >*  Is  mors  probable  bete.         M. 
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\htt  thoift  raokooing  ooeumd  \n  U»  IMli.  And 
this  latter  uynohtotStm  ii  oonfimaed,  and  that  with 
the  27th  jear  of  Jeroboam  oontrad  eted,  by  2  K» 
sir.  17,  which  tells  us  that  Amadah  king  of  Jadah 
•iinrived  Joash  king  of  Israel  by  16  jears.  Moat 
•hronologvs  assume  an  interr^um  of  11  years 
between  Jeroboam's  death  and  Zachariah's  acces- 
sion, during  which  the  kingdom  was  sufiering  fix>m 
the  anarchy  of  a  disputed  suooeHioo,  but  this  seems 
unlikely  after  the  nign  of  a  resolute  ruler  like  Jero- 
boam, and  does  not  solve  the  difference  between  2 
K.  xiy.  17  and  xv.  1.  We  are  reduced  to  suppose 
that  our  preieiit  MSS.  have  here  incorrect  numbers, 
to  subetituto  15  for  27  in  2  K.  xv.  1,  and  to  believe 
that  Jeroboam  II.  reigned  52  or  53  yean.  Joee- 
phus  (ix.  10,  §  3)  places  Uzsiah's  accession  in  the 
14tb  year  of  Jeroboam,  a  variation  of  a  year  in 
these  synchronisms  being  unavoidable,  since  the 
llebKw  annalists  in  giving  their  dates  do  not  reckon 
factions  of  years.  [Israkl,  Kingdom  or,  vol.  ii. 
1 178  a.]  But  whether  we  assume  an  interregnumi  or 
SD  error  in  the  KfSS.,  we  must  .place  Zachariah*s 
iccesaion  b.  c.  771-772.  His  reign  lasted  only  six 
months.  He  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy,  of  which 
Shallum  was  the  head,  and  by  which  the  prophecy 
'n  2  K..  X.  30  was  accomplished.  We  are  told  that 
iiiriug  his  brief  term  of  power  he  did  evil,  and 
kept  up  the  calf-worship  inherited  from  the  first 
Jeroboam,  which  his  bUier  had  maintained  in 
regal  sploidor  at  Bethel  (Am.  vii.  13).  [Shal- 
lum.] G.  £.  L.  C. 

2.  (Alex.  Zaxx<><A'*)  "^^  father  of  Abi,  or 
Ab'uah,  Hezekiah?  mother  (2  K.  xviii.  2).  In  2 
Chr.  xxix.  1  he  is  called  Zkchakiah. 

ZACUARFAS  ([remembe7-ed  by  Jehovah]: 
ZaYoplasi  Vulg.  om.).  1.  Zechariah  the  priest 
in  Uie  rdgn  of  Josiah  (1  Esdr.  i.  8). 

2.  In  1  Eadr.  L  15  Zacharias  occupies  the  place 
of  Heman  in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  15. 

3.  {Xapalas  ;    Alex.    Zaptat  ; '  [Aid.  Zaxar 

SfafO  Areore*.)  =  Sbral^h  6,  and  Azariar 
0  (1  Esdr.  v.  8;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neb.  vii.  7).  It 
is  not  clear  from  whence  this  rendering  of  the  name 
is  derived.  Our  translators  follow  the  Geneva 
Version  [and  the  Bishops*  Bible,  lliis  form  of 
the  name  comes  from  the  Aldine  edition.  —  A.]. 

4.  (ZaxfM>^af :  ZacharioM,)  The  prophet  Zkob- 
ABIAH  (1  fiidr.  vi.  1,  ril.  3). 

5.  Zbchabiar  of  the  sons  of  Pharosh  (1  Esdr. 
nil.  30;  comp.  Ezr.  vlii.  8). 

6.  Zeohariah  of  the  sons  of  Bebai  (1  Esdr. 
riii.  37;  [comp.]  Esr.  riU.  11). 

7.  Zechariah,  one  of  **  the  principal  men  and 
lUmed,"  with  whom  Esra  consulted  (1  Esdr.  viii. 
44;  comp.  Ear.  viii.  16). 

8.  Zkohariah  of  the  sons  of  Ebm  (1  Esdr.  ix. 
27;  comp.  Ear.  x.  26). 

9.  Father  of  Joseph,  a  leader  in  the  first  cam- 
paign of  the  Maocabnan  war  (1  Mace.  ▼.  18,  56- 
32). 

10.  Father  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  1. 5,  etc.). 

[JOHM  THB   BaFTIST.] 

11.  Son  of  Barachias,  who,  our  Lord  says,  was 
dain  by  the  Jews  between  the  altar  and  the  Temple 
(Matt  xxiiL  35*  Luke  xi.  51).  There  has  been 
much  dispute  who  this  Zacharias  was.  From  the 
Ihne  of  Origen,  who  relates  that  the  father  of 
'ohn  the  Baptist  was  killed  in  the  Tem^'e,  many 
If  the  Greek  Fathers  hafe  nUntained  that  this  is 
ihs  person  to  whom  our  Lord  aJudes;  but  there 
mi  be  Vttle  or  no  doubt  that  the  allusfam  is  to 
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Zacharias,  the  ton  of  Jehoiada  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  20. 
21).  As  the  book  of  Chzonicles  —  in  which  tlic 
murder  of  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  occurs 
—  closes  the  Hebrew  canon,  this  assassination  wac 
the  last  of  the  murders  of  righteous  men  recorded 
m  the  Bible,  just  as  that  of  Abel  was  the  first. 
(Gomp.  Benan,  VU  de  JUut,  p.  353.)  The  name 
of  the  lather  of  Zacharias  is  not  mentioned  by  St. 
Luke;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  name  of  Bara- 
chias crept  into  the  text  of  St  Biatthew  finom  a 
marginal  gk)ss,  a  confusion  having  been  made 
between  ZMharias,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  Zach- 
arias, the  son  of  Barachias  (Berechiah),  tht 
prophet.     [Comp.  Zxchabxah,  6.] 


ZACWABY  {Zacharias),  The  prophet  Z 
ariah  (2  Esdr.  L  40). 

ZA^OHBR  OpT,  in  paoss  ^ J|   [mefnarud] : 

Zatcxo^;  [Vat.  ZaYovp:]  Zacher).  One  of  the 
sons  of  Jehiel,  the  mthw  or  founder  of  Gibeon,  by 
his  wife  Maacbah  (1  Chr.  viii.  31).  In  1  Chr.  ix. 
37  he  is  called  Zeohariah. 

ZA^DOK  (jiyr^  [Jtut,  tqfrighi]  :  Za8(6ic; 
[Vat.  Alex,  also  XoB^/wk^  2aZ9vit,  and  other 
forms:]  Sadoe:  ** righteous**).  1.  Sonof  Ahitub, 
and  one  of  the  two  chief  priests  in  the  time  of  Da- 
vid, Abiathar  being  the  other.  [Abiathar.] 
Zadok  was  of  the  house  of  Eleasar,  the  son  of  Aaron 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  3),  and  eleventh  in  deecent  from 
Aaron.  The  first  mention  of  him  is  m  1  Chr.  xiL 
28,  where  we  are  tokl  that  he  joined  David  at  Ho* 
bron  after  Saul's  death  with  22  captains  of  his 
fatber*s  house,  and,  apparently,  with  900  men 
(4600-3700,  vv.  26,  27).  Up  to  this  time,  it  may 
be  concluded,  he  had  adhered  to  the  house  of  SauL 
But  henceforth  his  fidelity  to  David  was  inviolable^ 
When  Absalom  revoked,  and  David  fled  from 
Jerusalem,  Zadok  and  all  the  [.«vites  bearing  the 
Ark  accompanied  him,  and  it  was  only  at  the 
king's  express  command  that  they  returned  to  Jeru^ 
salem,  and  became  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  king  and  Hushai  the  Archite  (2  Sum. 
XV.,  xvii.).  When  Absalom  was  dead,  Zadok  and 
Abiathar  were  the  persons  who  persuaded  the  elders 
of  Judah  to  invite  David  to  return  (2  Sam.  xix 
11).  When  Adongah,  in  David*8  old  age,  set  up 
for  king,  and  had  penuaded  Joab,  and  Abiathar 
the  priest,  to  join  his  party,  Zadok  was  unmoved, 
and  was  employed  by  David  to  anoint  Solomon  to 
be  king  in  his  room  (1  K.  i.).  And  for  tbU  fidel- 
ity he  was  rewarded  by  Solomon,  who  **  thrust  out 
Abiathar  from  being  priest  unto  the  Lord,"  and 
*<  put  in  Zadok  the  priest  **  in  his  room  (1  K*  ii 
27,  35).  From  this  time,  however,  we  hear  littb 
of  him.  It  is  said  in  general  terms  in  the  enumem- 
tion  of  Solomon*s  officers  of  state  that  Zadok  wm 
the  priest  (1  K..  iv.  4;  1  Chr.  xxix.  22),  but  no 
single  act  of  his  is  mentioned.  Even  in  the  detailedl 
account  of  the  building  and  dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  his  name  does  not  occur,  so  that  though 
Josephus  says  that  **  Sadoc  the  high-priest  was  the 
first  high-priest  of  the  Temple  which  Solomon 
bL..t**  {Ant,  X.  8,  §  6),  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
he  Mved  till  the  dedication  of  Solomon*s  Temple, 
and  it  leems  fiu*  more  likely  that  Azariah,  his  son 
or  grandson,  was  high-priest  at  the  dedicaUon 
(comp.  1  K.  iv.  2,  and  1  Chr.  ri.  10,  and  sse 
AzARiAH  2).  Had  2Mok  been  present,  it  la 
scarcely  possible  that  he  should  not  hare  been 
named  in  so  detailed  an  account  as  that  in  1  K* 
viii.  [PiOH-PRiEST,  iL  1071.] 
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Serenl  intemtlog  quaitioiii  arlao  In  eoniMotioii 
with  Zadok  in  regard  to  the  high-prieithood.  And 
6nt^  as  to  the  cauaes  which  led  to  the  deaoendanU 
of  Ithamar  occupying  the  liigh-priesthood  to  the 
pr^udice  of  the  houae  of  Eleazar.  Then  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  to  guide  ua  to  any  certain  conclusion. 
We  only  know  Uiat  Phinehas  the  ton  of  Eleacar 
was  high-priesi  after  his  father,  and  that  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  Eli  of  the  house  of  Ithamar  was 
high-priest,  and  that  the  office  continued  in  his 
house  till  the  time  of  Zadok,  who  was  first  Abia- 
thar*s  colleague,  and  afterwards  superseded  him. 
Zadok*s  descendants  continued  to  be  hereditary 
high-priests  till  the  time  of  Antiochus  Eupator, 
■Dd  perhaps  till  the  extinction  of  the  offiee.  [UiOH- 
ruKST,  11.  1073.]  But  possibly  some  light  may 
be  thrown  on  this  question  by  the  next  which 
arises,  namely,  what  is  the  meaniug  of  the  double 
priesthood  of  Zadok  and  Abiathor  (2  Sam.  xv.  29; 

1  Chr.  xxiv.  G,  31).  In  Uter  times  we  usually  find 
two  priests,  the  high-priest,  and  the  second  priest 
(2  K.  XXV.  18),  and  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  great  difference  in  their  dignity.  So  too 
Luke  iii.  2.  The  expression  **  the  chief  priest  of 
the  bouse  of  Zadok  **  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  10),  seems  also 
to  indicate  that  there  were  two  priests  of  nearly 
equal  dignity.  Zadok  and  Ablathar  were  of  nearly 
equal  dignity  (2  Sam.  xv.  35,  36,  xix.  11).  Uophui 
and  Phuiehas  again,  and  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  are 
coupled  together,  and  seem  to  have  been  holders 
of  the  office  as  it  were  in  commission.  The  duties 
of  the  office  too  were  in  the  case  of  Zadok  and 
Abiiithar  divided.  Zadok  ministered  before  the 
Tabernacle  at  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39),  Abiathar 
had  the  care  of  the  Ark  at  Jerusalem.  Not,  how- 
ever, exclusively,  as  appears  from  1  Chr.  xv.  11 ; 

2  Sam.  XV.  24,  25,  29.  Hence,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  from  the  first  there  was  a  tendency 

o  consider  the  office  of  the  priesthood  as  somewhat 
3f  the  nature  of  a  corporate  office,  although  some 
9f  its  functions  were  necessarily  confined  to  the 
chief  member  of  that  corporation;  and  if  so,  it  is 
very  easy  to  perceive  how  superior  abilities  on  the 
one  hand,  and  iu£sncy  or  incapacity  on  the  other, 
might  operate  to  raise  or  depress  the  members  of 
this  corporation  respectively.  Just  as  in  the  Saxon 
royal  £smilies,  considerable  ktitude  was  allowed  as 
to  the  particular  member  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  When  hereditary  monarchy  waa  estab- 
lished in  Judna,  then  the  succession  to  the  high- 
priesthood  may  have  become  more  regular.  Another 
lircumstanoe  which  strengthens  the  conclusion  thai 
Jie  origin  of  the  double  priesthood  was  anterior  to 
Zadok,  is  that  in  1  Chr.  ix.  11 ;  Neh.  xi.  11, 
Ahitub  the  fiither  of  Zadok  seems  to  be  described 
as  "  ruler  of  the  House  of  God,**  an  office  usually 
held  by  the  chief  priest,  though  sometimes  by  the 
second  priest  [Hioh-pkiust,  U.  1069  a.]  And 
i  this  is  so,  it  implies  that  the  house  of  Eleazar 
had  maintained  its  footing  side  by  side  with  the 
liottse  of  Ithamar,  although  for  a  time  the  chirf 
dignity  had  fiUlen  to  the  lot  of  Eli.  What  was 
Cadok's  exact  position  when  he  first  joined  Darid, 
s  impossible  to  determine.  He  there  appears 
4iferior  to  Jehoiada    "the  leader  of  the  Aaron- 

tM.** 

2.  [SaSc^K:  Sadoc.]  According  to  the  gene- 
akgy  of  the  high-priests  in  1  Chr.  vi.  12,  there 
was  a  second  Z^dok,  son  of  a  second  Ahitub,  sou 
of  Amariah;  about  the  time  of  King  Ahaiziah. 
But  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  same  sequence, 
Amariah,  Ahitub,  Zadok,  should  occur  twice  over ; 
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and  no  traee  whatever  remains  hi  history  of  tfaii 
second  Ahitub,  and  second  Zadok.  It  b  prababla. 
therefore,  that  no  such  person  as  this  second  Zadok 
ever  existed;  but  that  the  insertioD  of  the  twc 
names  is  a  copyist's  enor.  Moreover,  theae  tww 
names  are  quite  insufficient  to  fill  up  the  gap 
between  Amariah  In  Jehnehaphat's  reign,  and 
Shallum  in  Amoo's,  an  Interval  of  moeh  above  900 
yean. 

3.  [Vat.  in  2  Chr.  xxviL  1,  XaBmpJ]  Falhes 
of  Jeroshah,  the  wifis  of  Kmg  Uzziah,  and  motiher 
of  Khig  Jotham  [2  K.  xv.  33;  2  Chr.  xxviL  1]. 
He  was  probably  of  a  priestly  family. 

4.  [Saai^x,  SoSoiW;  in  Neh.  x.  21,  Tat.  FA. 
la33ovic;  iii.  4,  FA.  2a3ov«i  Alex,  omits.]  Son 
of  Baana,  who  repaired  a  portion  of  the  wall  In  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  Iii.  i).  He  is  probably 
the  same  aa  is  in  the  list  of  those  that  sealed  iht 
covenant  in  Neh.  x.  21,  as  in  both  eases  his  naoic 
follows  that  of  MeshezabeeL  But  if  so,  we  know 
that  he  was  not  a  priest,  sa  his  neme  would  at  first 
sight  lead  one  to  suppose,  but  one  of  *<  the  chief  of 
the  people,"  or  laity.  With  this  agrees  his  patro- 
nymic Baana,  whidi  indicates  that  he  waa  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah ;  for  Baanah,  one  of  David's  mi^ty 
men,  was  a  Netophathite  (2  Sam.  xxUi.  29),  i.  e. 
of  Netophah,  a  city  of  Judah.  The  men  of  Tekeeh, 
another  city  of  Judah,  woriced  next  to  Zadok. 
MeshuUam  of  the  house  of  Heshecabcel,  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  both  lists  (Neh.  m.  4,  and  x.  20, 21), 
was  also  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Neh.  xL  24).  In- 
termarriages of  the  priestly  house  with  the  tribe 
of  Judah  were  more  frequent  than  with  any  other 
tribe.  Henoe  probably  the  name  of  Sadoc  (Matt 
i.  14). 

5.  [SoSSouie;  FA.  Iniov)^,]  Son  of  Immcr, 
a  priest  who  repaired  a  portion  of  the  waQ  over 
against  his  own  house  (NeL  ill.  29).  He  beloDged 
to  the  16th  course  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  14),  which  waa 
one  of  those  which  letnmed  from  Bsbbykm  (Ear. 
U.37). 

6.  [SoMki  2aZ9oUi  Alex,  in  Ev.  2aeSeMc 
FA.  m  Neh.  la3eMB:  Sadock,  Sadoc]  In  Ndi. 
xL  11,  and  1  Chr.  ix.  11,  mention  is  made  in  a 
genealogy  of  Zadok,  the  son  of  Meraioth,  the  son 
of  Ahitub.  But  as  such  a  sequence  occurs  nowhere 
else,  Menuoth  being  always  the  grandfiuber  o£ 
Ahitub  (or  great-grandfitther,  as  in  Ear.  vii.  2,  3),' 
it  can  hardly  be  &ubtful  that  Meraioth  ia  ineerted 
by  the  error  of  a  copyist,  and  that  Zadok  the  son 
of  Ahitub  is  meant. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  N.  T.  name  Jnstia 
(AcU  i.  23,  zviU.  7;  CoL  iv.  11)  is  the  Uteral 
translation  of  Zadok.  Zedskiah,  Jehnradak,  may 
be  compared. 

The  name  appears  eooasiooally  in  the  pQet4Mbli- 
cal  history.  Tlie  associate  of  Judah  the  Gaukmite, 
the  well-4nown  leader  of  the  agitation  against  the 
census  of  Quirinus,  was  a  oertain  Pharisee  named 
Zadok  (Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  1,  §  1),  and  the  sect  of 
the  Sadducees  ia  reputed  to  have  derived  both  iti 


«  Oompaze  the  IbllowUig  peiHgfesi 

1  Chr.  vL  6-14.  A.  O,  3S.  Er .  vll.  1-«L 
Chr.  lx.lL 
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oame  and  origin  ftt>m  a  penon  of  the  laine  name, 
a  disciple  of  Antigonus  of  Soclio.  (See  the  cita- 
Uone  ot  Ughtfoot,  ffebr.  and  Ta^,  fCzerc.  on 
Bfatt  iii.  8.)  The  penonality  of  the  last  men- 
tioned Sadok  has  hcen  strongly  impugned  in  the 
Article  Saoduckes  (p.  S778  t);  but  see,  on  the 
Hbcr  hand,  the  remark  of  M.  Renao  ( Vi€  ae  Ji$ut, 
p.  916).  A.  C.  H. 

•  7.  (SoMic;  Yat.  FA.  JtMwKi  Sadoe,)  A 
scribe  in  the  tixna  of  Nebemiah,  one  of  the  **  trsas- 
ureiB  *  (Neb.  ziiL  13).  A. 

ZA'HAM  (Onj    Ihnfhmgy,   Zadfi;    [Vat 

PooXAo^O  Alei.  ZaXofii  Ziiom).  Son  of  Rebo- 
boaro  by  Abihail,  the  daughter  of  EUab  (9  Chr.  xi. 
19).  As  Eliab  was  the  eldest  of  David*s  brothers, 
it  is  more  probable  that  Abihail  was  his  grand- 
daughter. 

ZA'IR  (TVTf  [tmaU,  /e»]:  [Bom.  2i^; 
Vat.]  2«i«p;  Akz.  omitai  Sura).  A  place  named 
in  2  K.  Till.  91  only,  in  the  account  of  Joram*s 
sxpedition  against  the  Edomitcs.  He  went  over  to 
Z^r  with  all  his  chariots;  there  he  and  his  ibroe 
sppear  to  ba?e  been  surrounded,*  and  only  to  ha^e 
eso^ied  by  cutting  their  way  through  in  the  night. 
The  parallel  account  in  Chronicles  (9  Chr.  zzl  Q) 
agrees  with  this,  except  that  the  words  **  to  Zair  " 
are  omitted,  and  the  words  **  with  his  princes  J* 
inserted.  This  is  followed  by  Joeephus  {Ant,  is.  5, 
§  1).  llie  omitted  and  inserted  words  have  a  cer- 
tain similarity  both  in  sound  and  in  their  compo- 
nent letters,  TTTV^  and  'f'^^^^a^  ;  and  on 
this  it  has  been  coijectared  that  the  ktter  were 
substituted  for  the  former,  either  by  the  error  of  a 
copyist,  or  intentionally,  beeanse  the  name  Zair  was 
not  eiaewliere  known  (see  Keil,  Comm.  on  9  K. 
viiL  91 ).  Others  again,  as  Movers  ( Chromk,  p.  9 18 ) 
and  Ewald  {Otich.  iU.  594),  suggest  that  Zair  is 

identical  with  Zoar  OVS  or  ^V^S).  Certainly 
in  the  Middle  Ages  the  roaJ  by  which  an  army 
passed  irom  Jud«a  to  the  country  formerly  ooca- 
pied  by  Edom  lay  through  the  place  which  was  then 
believed  to  be  Zoar,  below  Kerak,  at  the  S.  E. 
quarter  of  the  DcmI  Sea  (Fttkber,  Geata  Dei,  p. 
405),  and  so  far  this  is  in  fitvor  of  the  identification ; 
bnt  there  is  no  other  support  Co  it  in  the  MS.  read- 
ings eitlier  of  the  original  or  the  VersioDs. 

The  Zoar  of  Genesis  (as  will  be  seen  under  that 
hmd)  was  probably  near  the  N.E.  end  of  the  hke, 
sttd  the  chief  interest  that  exists  in  the  identiflca- 
Hon  of  Zair  and  Zoar,  rssides  in  the  foct  that  if 
It  cookl  be  established  it  wottU  show  that  by  the 
Ime  9  K.  viU.  91  was  written,  Zoar  had  been  shifted 
rom  its  orighial  place,  and  had  come  to  be  located 
where  it  was  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  Jerome,  and 
the  Crusades.  Possibly  the  previous  exisience  there 
iif  a  place  called  Zair,  assisted  the  transfer.^ 

A  third  eoi\jeeture  grounded  on  the  readings  of 
I  he  Vulgata  (<8etra)  and  the  Arabic  venion  (£i*tr, 

^a^Lm)  ii,  that  Zair  is  an  alteration  for  Sdr 
CT17E9),  th«  oonntry  itself  of  the  Edomites  (The- 

«  This  is  not,  howBTsr,  the  totstprstation  of  the 

levlili  SMsntsiwe,  who  lake  the  word  S^^^lbn 
le  lite  to  the  neighboring  parts  of  thv  country  of 
Mom.    flee  Bashl  on  9  Ohr.  zxi.  9. 

*  •  ITadtor  the  haads  Bomm  and  Zoab  (Amet 
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Bi«,  Kwrag,  Em,  Handb,),  The  oljeetion  to  this 
is,  that  the  name  of  Seir  appears  not  to  have  beea 
known  to  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings.^ 

G. 

ZAXAPH  (^b^  [5rMie,  womd]  :  1§\4^; 
[Vat  2«Xc;  FA.]  EAe4»:  Stleph).  Father  of 
Hanun,  who  assbted  in  rebuikling  the  dty  wail 
(Neb.  iii.  30). 

ZAL'MON  O'TO^  Ithady]:  'EJUi^y;  Alex. 
XtXk»fA;[Comp.29\lA/A¥:}Seltnm),  AnAbohito, 
one  of  David's  guard  (9  Sam.  xxiiL  98).  In  1 
Chr.  xi.  99  he  is  called  Ila.1,  which  '^tyrniffrtl 
(IHu  p.  187)  decides  to  be  the  true  reading. 

ZAI/MON,  MOUNT,  0^O^>?^n  [Aadf 

moiuU]:  [Spot  2§\fju&¥  i  Vat.  AJex.]  opof  Ejt 
umyi  numa  Selfrnm).  A  wooded  eminence  in  tee 
imniodiate  neighborhood  of  Shechem,  fix>m  which 
Abimelech  and  his  people  cut  down  the  boughs  with 
which  he  sufibcated  and  burnt  the  Shechemites  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel  (Judg.  ix.  48).  It 
is  erident  fix>m  the  narrati\'e  that  it  was  close  to 
the  dty.  But  beyond  this  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  smallest  indication  either  hi  or  out  of  tlie 
Bible  of  its  position.  The  Kabbis  mention  a  phee 
of  the  same  name,  but  evidently  far  from  the  neces- 
sary position  (Schwars,  p.  187 ).  The  name  SuUim^'' 
Jeh  is  attached  to  the  S.  E.  portion  of  Mount  Ebal 
(see  the  map  of  Dr.  Rosen,  Xeitach.  der  D,  ii.  0, 
xiv.  634)1  but  without  further  evidence,  it  is  haaard- 
ous  even  to  corgecture  that  there  is  any  connection 
between  this  name  and  Tnlmon. 

The  reading  of  the  LXX.  is  remarkable  both  in 
itself,  and  in  the  fiut  that  the  two  great  MSS.  agree 
in  a  reading  so  much  removed  from  the  Hebrew; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Hermon  (at  any 
rate  the  well-known  mountain  of  that  name),  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  narrative  of  Abimelech. 

The  possibility  of  a  connection  between  this 
mount  and  the  pkoe  of  the  same  same  hi  Pe.  IxviU. 
14  (A.  V.  Salmon),  Is  discussed  under  the  head  of 
Salmon,  p.  9791  f. 

The  name  of  Dalmanutha  has  been  supposed  tc 
be  a  corruption  of  that  of  Tsalmon  (OUio,  Leg. 
Rabb.  *«  Dalmanutha ' ' ).  G. 

ZALMO'NAH  (H^b^^  [sAa<^]::UA/M>M- 
Salmona),  The  name  of  a  desert  station  of  the  Is- 
raelites, which  they  rsached  between  leering  Mount 
Hor  and  camping  at  Ponoo,  although  they  must 
have  turned  the  soiith«n  pofait  of  Edomitish  terri- 
tory by  the  way  (Num.  xxxiii.  41).  It  lies  on  the 
east  side  of  Edom;  but  whether  or  not  identical 
with  Mam,  a  ftm  miles  E.  of  Petra,  as  Raumsr 
thinks,  is  dottbtlb].  More  probably  Zalmonah 
may  be  hi  the  Wad^  Jihm,  which  runs  into  the 
Arafaah  dose  to  where  Slath  andentiy  stood. 

U.  U. 

ZALMUKOirA  (37(pVS  [perh.  thtUer  d^ 
mtdtoone]:  [Vat.]  SsA/ioMh  [eso.  once,  SoA-i 
Rom.]  Alex.  SoAiiaWt,  and  so  also  Joeephus:  Sui- 
mana).  One  of  the  two  **  Ungi "  of  Midian  whosi 
capture  and  death  by  the  hands  of  Gideon  himself 


the  reader  wUI  ted  fsasons  for  the  belief  that  the  lae 
tar  has  «ot  bssn  "  shiftsd  from  ito  origlaal  place." 

8.  W. 
e  The  varlatkins  of  the  M88.ef  the  LXX.  (Molasi 
and  Paieoas)  an  veiy  singular  -^ni  Smw,  m  Mm^,  «m 
4a.,,  I  Op.    Bat  they  do  n^i  point  to  any  dUkrsBse  la  cm 
I  Esbiew  text  from  that  now  existlas. 
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mnotd  the  hct  Mi  of  hit  gml  eonllkt  with  MiA 
Im  (Jodg.  Tui.  5-21;  Pt.  lixitiL  11).  No  Mtit- 
fiMt<M7  ezpknaUoo  rf  the  oaine  of  Zefananna 
hM  been  given.  That  of  Geeenini  end  Flint 
(««ahclter  b  denied  hini'*}«  can  hardly  be  enter- 
tained. 

The  distinction  between  the  •*  kings '*  0?^) 

and  the  Mprinees**  OTl(p)of  the  Midianitee  on 
thii  oooaeion  la  eaieftilly  maintained  throughout  the 
namtive^  (vUi.  5,  12,  96).  *<  Kings  **  of  Midian 
•re  also  mentioned  in  Num.  zsxi.  8.  But  wlien  tlie 
same  tnuisaetion  ia  refoned  to  in  Josh.  xiit.  21, 

thej  an  designated  by  the  Utie  NMi  Otf fT)), 
A.  V.  «•  prineee."  Elsewhere  (Num.  izii.  4,7)  tlir 
term  ukHiim  is  used,  answering  in  rigniflcation,  il 
not  in  etymology,  to  the  Arsliio  9heWi,  It  is  dif- 
iicult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  tell  how  fiu*  these  die- 
tiuctions  are  aoeurste,  and  how  lar  they  rrpreeeut 
the  imperieet  aoquaintanoe  which  the  Hd>rews  must 
baTS  had  with  the  oixaoisation  of  a  people  with 
whom,  except  during  the  orgies  of  Shittim,  they 
appear  to  have  been  always  more  or  leei  at  strife 
and  war&re  (1  Chr.  v.  10,  19-22). 

The  vast  horde  which  Gideon  repelled  must  Itave 
included  many  tribes  under  the  general  designation 
of  "  Midianitee,  Anialelcites,  children  of  the  Ksst;  '* 
and  nothing  would  lie  easier  or  more  natural  than 
for  the  Hebrew  scrii)es  who  chronicled  the  events  to 
conAise  one  tribe  with  another  in  so  minute  a  point 
as  the  title  of  a  chief. 

In  the  great  Bedouin  tribes  of  the  present  day, 
who  occupy  the  pbtce  of  Midian  and  Amaldi,  tliere 
is  no  distinctive  appellstioii  answering  to  the  melee 
and  sar  of  the  Hebrew  narrative.  Diffbrencas  in 
rank  and  power  there  are,  as  between  the  great 
ehief,  the  acknowledged  bead  of  the  parent  tribe, 
and  the  lesser  chiefs  who  lead  the  sub-tribes  into 
which  it  is  dtrided,  and  who  are  to  a  great  extent 
ndependent  of  him.  But  the  one  word  theikh  is 
)mpk>yed  for  all.  The  great  chief  is  the  Sheikh 
4'kebirf  the  others  are  min  tt-matheikhy  *'  of  the 
theikhs,'*  i.  e.  of  sheikh  nuik.  The  writer  begs  to 
express  hit  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Layard  and 
Mr.  Cyril  Graham  for  information  on  this  point. 

6. 

ZAM3I8  iZoiii$pl  [Vat  -/i^i] ;  Alex.  Z<v>- 
Bpii\  [Aid.  Zofi^/f:]  Zambrii).  The  same  as 
Amariah  (1  Esdr.  ix.  84;  eomp.  Esr.  z.  42). 

ZAM^RI(Za^3p^;  [Sln.Z4Ui/V«*]  ^'a^')- 
ZiMRi  the  Simeonite  slain  by  Phinehas  (1  Maec. 

ii.  26). 

ZA'MOTH  {ZaiM\  [Tat]  Alex.  Zo^: 
Zdthoim)  s  Zattu  (1  Esdr.  ix.  ^;  oomp.  Ear.  x. 
27). 

ZAMZUM'MIMS  (D^ffiTQT  [see    bdow]: 

[Itom.]  Zoxo/ift/y  [Vat.  -;i«iyj;  Alex.  [Zofi^ofi- 
ttfftr:]  /omtommim).  The  Ammonite  name  for 
the  people,  who  by  others  (though  who  they  were 
does  not  appear)  were  called  Repradi  (Deut  ii. 
20  only).  They  are  deecribed  as  baring  originally 
been  a  powerftil  and  numerous  nation  of  gianta,  — 
<«  great,  many,  and  tall,"— inhabiting  the  district 


a  The  unintsIUgibUity  of  the  namse  is  In  IhTor  of 
Ibelr  being  correetly  rslalned  rather  than  the  ivvene. 
And  it  should  not  be  overiooked  that  they  are  not, 
HkeOnb  and  Zseb,  aMsehed  also  to  loeaUlfas,  whkh  at- 
ways  throne  a  donht  on  the  naase  vrhen  attrilmtsd  to 
aaeieuB  as  weU. 
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wtleh  at  the  time  of  the  Hefaswv  eaoqnei*  wna  ii 
the  poesessioa  of  the  AmnonileB,  bj  whoai  the 
Zammmmiai  had  a  long  time  previooely  bocB  d» 
stroyed.  Where  tide  district  was,  it  is  noi  per* 
haps  possible  exactly  to  define;  bat  it  prabably  lay 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bahbath-AmiDOB  {Ajmm&M\ 
the  only  dty  of  the  Ammonitee  of  which  the  name 
or  sltoatioa  is  ptesiried  to  ns,  and  thenfiire  eaet- 
ward  of  that  rich  ondolatii^  eoantiy  froos  which 
Moab  had  been  Ibned  by  the  Anatitee  (the  mod- 
em i^ctta),  and  of  the  uomerona  tosma  of  that 
country,  whoae  rains  and  naosee  are  still 
tered. 

From  a  elight  similarity  between  the  two 
and  ftom  the  mention  of  the  Emim  in 
with  each,  it  is  nsually  assumed  that  the  Zammm- 
mim  are  identical  with  the  Zuznc  (Gasenraa,  Ties, 
p.  410  a;  Rwald,  6*eseA.  La08,  isaCe;  Knobel  on 
(«en.xiv.  6).  EwaU  foiiher  snpporta  thia  by  iden- 
tifying Ham,  the  capital  eity  of  the  Znsim  (Gen. 
xIt.  6)  with  AmmoD.  Bat  at  best  the  identttea- 
t&oa  Isveiyeoi^leeturBL 

Vaiiooe  attempts  have  been  madt  to  eaplain  the 

name;  as  by  comparison  with  the  Arsbie  i*ytf)f 
*<kmg-necked;**  or  AjA^itf ^  ** etxnng  and  big** 

(Simonis,  Onom,  186);  or  as  •*  obethiate,**  from 

CQt  (Luther),  or  as  <«noby,**  from  QPt  (Gese- 
nius,  Tht$.  p.  419),  or  as  onomatopoetic,<^  faitcnded 
to  imitate  the  nuinteUigible  Jabbier  of  Ibreigncn. 
Michaelis  {S^pL  No.  629)  pbyftaDy  reealla  the 
likeness  of  the  name  to  that  of  the  weU  Zem-nem 
at  Mecca,  and  suggests  thennpon  that  the  tribe 
may  have  originally  eome  tnm  Southern  Anbia. 
Notwithstanding  this  banter,  however,  he  ends  his 
article  with  the  foUowing  dieereet  worde,  *«  Nihil 
historise,  nihil  originis  p(^uli  norimos:  fee  eit  ety* 
mologiam  nque  ignorsre."  6. 

ZANO'AH  (O^t  [peril.  MorsA,  hog] :  Zi^^ 
in  both  MSS.;  [AU.  ZaM(;  Oomp.  Zovoe'O  ^ 
noi).  In  the  genealogical  listo  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
in  1  Ch.,  Jekuthid  ia  aaid  to  have  been  the  frther 
of  Zanoah  (ir.  18);  and,  aa  far  aa  the 
be  made  out,  eouM  connection  appears  to  be 
with  "  BIthiah,  the  daughter  of  l^iaraoh.'*  Zanoah 
is  the  name  of  a  town  S  Judah  [Zasoah  2],  and 
this  mention  of  Bitliiah  probably  pointa  to  aome 
colonization  of  the  pkoe  by  EgypCiana  or  by  larasl- 
ites  dirsetly  from  Egypt  In  Seetaen*8  aooonnt  of 
Sandte  (or  more  aceuiately  Za'ndtaA),  whieh  ia 
poesibly  identical  with  Zanoah,  thsn  is  a  euioas 
token  of  the  influence  which  events  in  Egypt  still 
ezereieed  on  the  phuse  (Aetsen,  ilL  29). 

'ilie  Jewish  interpreters  oonsidered  the  whole  of 
this  passage  of  1  Chr.  iv.  to  refer  to  Moeee,  and  in> 
terpret  eeehof  the  names  which  it  eontaina  as  titiss 
of  him.  **  He  was  chief  of  Zanoad^"  aays  the 
Tsigum,  M  because  for  hit  eaka  God  jNtf   awtt^ 

(njT)  the  sins  of  Isrsd.'*  a, 

ZANiXAH  (riVlt  Imank  or  hog]).      The 
name  of  two  towns  In  ths  tetritory  of  Jndah 
1.  (Tai4,  Zov^;  Alex.  Ztam;  Pn  Neh.  zL  80 


6  Jeeephns  faiverts  Ifas  dtsHaeHen.  fie  atyleeOnfe 
and  Zseb  fiamknt,  and  Zibah  and  lahnnnna  4y^tf»« 
(Am.  ▼.7,(6). 

e  In  this  sinss  the  nease  wee  appUsd  by 
slaHsti  of  the  17th  osatoiy  ss  a  nickname  fer 
who  prstendsd  te  spssk  with 
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Rom.  VtX.  FA.I  Aln.  omil,  FA*  Zomm:]  Zemoi, 
IZtmnaJ])  In  tha  Shtfelah  (Jodi.  it.  84),  nuned 
in  the  syne  group  with  Zonah  and  Januuth.  It 
M  poaHUy  ideotiaal  with  ZAnea,*  a  lite  whieh  was 
poiiitad  out  to  Dr.  Bobioion  ftom  BifU  NetHtf 
{BibL  JSe$,  ii.  16),  and  whieh  in  the  mapa  of  Yan 
de  Velda  and  of  Tobler  (8tte  Wamierung)  ia  located 
OQ  the N. aUeor  tha  Wad^  Jtmail,  2  mika  K.otZa- 
reahj  and  4  milea  N.  of  Yarmuk.  Thii  potiOon  it 
inffic^tly  in  aooordanoe  with  the  •tatement  of  Je- 
rome (OmtmaiL  **  Zannohoa*'),  that  it  waa  in  the 
diatriet  of  Eleutberopolia,  on  the  road  lo  Jeraaalem, 
and  called  7ftnna- 

Hm  name  nem  in  its  old  oonneetion  in  the  Uats 
of  Nehemiah,  both  of  the  towna  whieh  were  re- 
inhabited  by  the  people  of  Jodah  after  the  CaptiT> 
ity  (xi.  80  ^),  and  of  thoee  whieh  aaiiflted  in  repairing 
the  wail  of  Jenualem  (iiL  18).  It  ia  an  entirely 
diitinct  pkoe  from 

8.  (ZoKayai/i  [Vat -cifi]t  Alei.  Zommwcma:^ 
Ztmoil)  A  t8wn  in  the  highland  district,  the 
mountain  proper  (Josh.  zt.  56).  It  is  named  in 
tlie  same  group  with  Maon,  Carmd,  Ziph,  and  other 
plaoea  known  to  lie  south  of  Hebron.  It  is  (as  Van 
de  Yekle  suggests,  Memoir^  p.  354)  not  improbably 
identical  with  S/miUf  which  is  mentioned  by  Seet- 
sen  (iZewen,  iii.  29)  as  below  SenuiOy  and  appears 
to  be  about  10  miles  S.  of  Hebron.  At  the  time 
of  his  visit  it  was  the  last  inhabited  place  to  the 
sooth.     Robuiaon  {BUfL  1U$.  iL  204,  note)  gives 

the  naow  diflbrently,  aLbftiXX^  2ri*w^A ;  and 

it  win  be  obasrved  that,  like  ZoHu'ah  jast  men- 
tioned, it  oootains  the  ^Am^  which  the  Hebrew 
namedoea  not,  and  which  rather  shakes  the  identi- 
fication- 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  geneulogical 
lists  of  1  dtf.,  Zanoah  was  founded  or  coioniz^  by 
a  peraon  named  Jekuthiel  (iv.  18).  Here  it  is  also 
mentioned  with  Socho  and  Eshtemoa,  both  of  which 
piaoea  are  reoogiiinble  ic  the  neighborhood  of 
Za^ntHiik,  G. 

ZAPH'N  ATH  -  PAANE'AH        (rO?^ 

rQV9  [MS  below]:  Yor6of(^ai^X'  Sahator 
mmuH)j  a  name  given  by  Pharaoh  to  Joaeph  (Gen. 
ifi.  45).  Various  forms  of  this  name,  all  traceable 
to  the  Heb.  or  I JCX.  original,  occur  in  the  woifa  of 
the  eariy  Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  chiefly  Jo- 
•ephns,  finom  diflerent  M3S.  and  editions  of  whose 
Ant  (ii.  6,  S  1 )  no  less  than  eleven  forms  have  been 
eolleeted,  following  both  originals,  some  variations 
being  very  corrupt;  but  from  the  transhition  given 
by  Joeephua  it  is  probable  that  he  transcribed 
the  Hebrew.  Philo  (De  Nmnimm  MuU  p.  819, 
e,  ed.  (^1.  618)  and  Hieodoret  (1.  p.  106,  ed. 
fliidiula)  follow  the  LXX.,  and  Jerome,  the  Hebrew. 
Ttie  Coptic  version  nearly  transcribes  the  LXX., 

Ib  the  Hebrew  text  the  name  is  dlrided  into  two 
parte.  Evety  such  divbion  of  Egyptian  words  be- 
faig  fai  accordance  with  the  Egyptian  orthogrsphy, 
ss  No»AmmoB,  Pi-beseth,  Poti-pherah,  we  eannot, 
if  the  name  be  Egyptian,  rsasonably  propose  any 
shauge  in  this  caae;  if  the  name  be  Hebrew,  the 
same  ia  certain.  Th&n  ia  no  primd/aeU  rsasoo 
kit  any  diange  in  tlie  eonsonanta. 
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'J^ 


ahlsh  Is  not 


howBVtr  (a  aj|\)i  ohlbiti  the  *«te, 
« In  tke  Hetosw 


Tba  LXX.  fcnn  lesmi  to  indicate  the  same  difi» 
ion,  as  the  ktter  part,  jtai^Xi  ^  identical  with 
the  second  part  of  the  Hebrew,  while  what  pra> 
•edea  is  diiftrent.  There  la  again  no  irrimd  jack 
raaaon  for  any  change  from  the  ordinal  y  reading 
of  the  name.  Hie  cause  of  tlie  diflerence  fh>m 
the  Hebrew  in  the  eariier  part  of  the  name  muat 
be  disciiMcd  when  we  come  to  examine  its  mean- 
ing. 

This  name  haa  been  explahsed  as  Hebrew  or 
Egyptian,  and  always  as  a  proper  name.  It  haa 
not  been  supposed  to  be  an  official  title,  but  this 
possibility  has  to  be  considered. 

1.  The  Rabbms  interpreted  Zaphnath  paaneah 
as  Hebrew,  in  the  sense  **revealer  of  a  secret" 
Tliis  explanation  is  as  old  as  Joaephus  {itpvwrm^ 
ffftpcT^y,  AnL  ii.  6,  §  1) ;  and  Theodoret  abo  foOowi 
it  {rmp  kwQ^i^my  fyfjaipnrfir^  t  p.  106,  Schuls). 
Pliilo  oflers  an  explanation,  which,  though  seem- 
ingly diflerent,  may  be  the  same  {iw  iiwoitplau 
er6ua  icplvowi  but  Miangey  coqjeetures  the  true 
reading  to  be  ^r  iwoicpv^si  irrSfui  iiwoicpaf6fitPOw, 
L  c).  It  most  be  remembered  that  Joaephus  per- 
haps, and  Theodoret  and  Philo  certainly,  foUow  tha 
LXX.  form  of  the  name. 

2.  Isidore,  though  mentioning  the  Hebrew  inter- 
pretation, remarks  that  the  name  ahoukl  be  E!gyp> 
tian,  and  oflen  an  E^^tian  etymok^:  **  Joeeph 
.  .  .  .  hunc  Pharao  &sphanath  Phaaneoa  i^pel- 
lavit,  quod  Hebraice  absconditorum  repertorem 
sonat  ....  tamen  quia  hoc  nomen  ab  iEgyptIo 
ponitur,  ipsius  lingua  debet  habere  rationem. 
luterpretatur  ergo  Zaphanath  Phaaneca  iEgyptio 
sermone  salvator  mundi  *'  ( Orig,  vii.  c.  7,  t.  iiL 
p.  327,  Arev.).  Jerome  adopts  the  same  render- 
ing. 

8.  Modem  acholan  have  kwked  to  Coptic  for 
an  ezphmation  of  this  name,  Jabbnski  and  otben 
propoatng  as  the  Coptic  of  the  Eigyptian  original 

ncooT  11  ^ene^9  ^  ncw'f-,  eie., 

«the  preservatfon '*  or  "piesam  of  the  age.** 
This  is  eridently  the  etymology  intended  by  Isidore 
and  Jerome. 

We  dismias  the  Hebrew  interpretation,  as  nn- 
sound  in  itself,  and  demanding  the  improbable 
concession  that  Pharaoh  gave  Joseph  a  Hebrew 
name. 

It  is  imposrible  to  arrive  at  a  satlsfoctory  result 
without  first  inquiring  when  this  name  was  given, 
and  what  are  the  eharaeteristics  of  Egyptfam  titles 
andnamea.  These  points  having  been  dJsmifid, 
we  can  show  what  andent  Egyptian  eounda  oonw- 
spond  to  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  forms  of  this  nama^ 
and  a  comparison  with  andent  B^jyiian  will  than 
be  posnble. 

After  the  account  of  Joaephus  appointment  to  ba 
governor,  of  his  reodving  the  insignia  of  anthoilty, 
and  Pharaoh's  telling  him  that  he  hdd  the  second 
phuw  in  the  kingdom,  follow  these  words:  *«  And 
Pharaoh  called  Joeeph*s  name  Zaphnath-paaneaht 
and  he  gave  him  to  wifo  Asenath  the  daogbter  cf 
Poti-pherah  priest  of  On."  It  is  next  stated, «  And 
Joeeph  went  out  over  [all]  the  land  of  Egypt" 
(Gen.  xli.  45).  As  Jooeph'a  two  sons  were  bom 
M  before  the  years  of  famine  came  "  (ver.  50),  it 
seems  erident  that  the  order  is  here  strictly  chn>- 
nokigieal,  at  least  that  the  events  spoken  of  an  of 


b 


Here  ttie  nasae  is  eontoaelsd  to  lit/L 

*  These  eoitons  wonls  are  prodneed  by  Joining 
ts  the  nans  foUowtag  It.  Osln,  cr  haa^kln. 
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khe  time  before  the  &n)ine.  It  it  Maraelj  to  be 
•uppoeed  that  Pharaoh  would  have  named  Joseph 
**  the  preterver  of  the  age,"  or  the  lilLe,  when  the 
oalamity,  from  the  wont  eflbcta  of  which  his  ad- 
minietration  preserved  I'Igypt,  had  not  oome.  The 
name,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  be  a  proper  name, 
but,  as  occurring  after  the  account  of  Joaeph^s  ap- 
pointment and  honors,  may  be  a  title. 

Ancient  Egyptian  titles  of  dignity  are  generally 
connected  with  the  Icing  or  the  gods,  as  SUTE^- 
SA,  king's  son,  applied  not  only  to  royal  princes, 
but  to  the  governors  of  KEESH,  or  Cusb.  Titles 
of  place  are  generally  simply  descriptive,  as  MEli- 
KETU,  "  superintendent  of  buildiocs  "  ("  pul»Iio 
works  "  ?).  Some  few  are  tropical.  Ancient  Egyp- 
tian names  are  either  simple  or  compound.  Sim- 
ple names  are  descriptive  of  occupation,  as  MA, 
**  the  shepherd,"  an  early  king's  name,  or  are  the 
names  of  natural  o^jecta,  aa  PE-MAY(?),  '•the 
CHb,"  ete. ;  more  rarely  they  indicate  qiudities  of 
character,  ai  S-NUFKE,  »  doer  of  good."  Com- 
pound names  usually  express  devotion  to  the  gods, 
ai  PET-AMEN-AFT,  *' Belonging  to  Amen  uf 
Thebes;  **  some  are  composed  with  the  name  of  the 
reigning  king,  as  SHAFKA-SHA,  «>  Shnfrerules;  " 
SESEKTESEK-ANKH,  "SeeertcsenUm."  Oth- 
srs  occur  which  an  more  difficult  of  explanation,  aa 
AMEN-EM-HA,  **Amen  in  the  ftt>nt,"  a  war- 
cry?  Double  names,  not  merely  of  kings,  but  of 
private  persons,  are  found,  but  are  very  rare,  aa 
SNUFRE  ANRHEE,  *«  Doer  of  good,  living  one." 
These  double  names  are  usually  of  the  period  before 
the  XVIUth  dynasty. 

Before  comparing  Zaphnath-paaneah  and  Peon- 
thomphaaech  with  Egyptian  names  we  must  ascei^ 
tidn  the  probable  Egyptian  equivalents  of  the  letten 
of  these  forms.  The  Egyptian  words  occurring  in 
Hebrew  are  few,  and  the  forms  of  some  of  them 
evidently  Shemiticized,  or  at  least  changed  by  their 
use  by  foreigners :  a  complete  and  systematic  alpha- 
bet of  Hebrew  equivalents  of  Egyptian  letten  thero- 
fore  cannot  be  drawn  up.  There  are,  on  the  other 
band,  numerous  Shemltic  words,  either  Hebrew  or 
of  a  dialect  very  near  it,  the  geographical  names  of 
places  and  tribes  of  Palestine,  given,  according  to  a 
system,  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  and  papyri, 
from  which  we  can  draw  up,  aa  BL  de  Koug^  has 
done  {Bevue  Archeologique^  N.  S.  ill  851-354),  a 
complete  alphabet,  certain  in  neariy  all  its  details, 
and  approximati\'ely  true  in  the  few  that  are  not 
determined,  of  the  Egyptian  equivalents  of  the  He- 
brew alphab^.  The  two  comparative  alphabets  do 
not  greatly  differ,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  in  the 
endeavor  to  ascertain  what  Egyptbn  sounds  an 
intended  by  Hebrew  letten,  or  tbehr  Greek  equiv- 
alents, we  are  quite  accurate  in  employing  the 
btter.    For  instance,  difltrent  Egyptian  signs  are 

ised  to  represent  the  Hebrew  ^  and    /,  bat  it  is 
.  y  no  means  certain  that  these  signs  in  Egyptian 
represented  any  sound  but  R,  except  in  the  vulgar 
iialect 
Tt  is  important  to  observe  that  the  Egyptians  had 

a  hard  " t,"  the  parent  of  the  Coptic  2L and  O) 
which  we  represent  by  an  Italic  T;  that  they  had 

an  **  a  "  correeponding  to  the  Hebrew  Vf  which 
we  represent  by  an  Italic  A ;  and  that  the  Hebrew 

0  may  be  represented  by  the  Egyptian  P,  also 
pronounced  P^,  and  by  the  F.  The  probable 
jriginals  of  the  F^grptJan  name  of  Joeeph  may  be 
'<hus  stated:  — 
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♦• 


can 
r  p  N   T 

F 
Y  e  F    9  9  n 

PS  N  T     M 


9    1?    3     n 
P    il    N    KH 


P 
F 


^n  X 
N    KH 


The  eseood  part  of  the  name  in  th«  Hebnv  ■ 
the  same  as  in  the  LXX.,  althoagfa  In  the  kOer  it 
ia  not  separate:  wte  therefore  enmine  it  first.  It 
is  identical  with  the  aadent  Egyptian  proper  name 
P-AKKHEE,  «*the  living,"  borne  by  a  king  who 
was  an  Ethiopian  ruling  after  Tirhakah,  and  prob- 
ably oontemporary  with  the  earlier  pert  of  tfienigD 
of  Psammetiebua  I.  The  only  donbtfiil  point  in 
the  identifloetion  is  that  it  is  not  eettain  that  the 
*'a  "  in  P-ANKUEE  h  that  which  repnanU  the 

Hebrew  V,  It  is  a  symbolic  sign  of  the  kind 
which  serves  as  an  initial,  and  at  the  same  tame 
determines  the  signification  of  the  word  it  partly 
expresses  and  sometimes  sln^y  represents,  and  it 
is  only  used  hi  the  single  sense  **Ufe,"  •*  to  live" 
It  may,  however,  be  cmyectured  from  its  OipCie 
equivalenta  to  have  begun  with  eitlw  a  kM^  or  a 

gtttlnral  »«a"    (  ^-H^^    B,  S,    ^J1^    B, 

OJt^,  OJl^  S^  Oil&,      OOIUO    M, 

ODJt^g    B,  OOlUIg  8). 

The  second  part  of  the  name,  thos  explained, 
ailbrda  do  clew  to  the  meaning  of  the  first  part, 
being  a  separate  name,  as  in  the  case  of  a  doaUe 
name  abeady  eited  8NUFRE  ANKHEE.  The 
LXX.  form  of  the  fint  part  is  at  onee  reeogniaed 
in  the  ancint  Egyptian  words  P-SENT-N,  xthe 

defender*' or '«pmerver  of  "the  Coptic  n  CQO'f' 

11)  Mthe  prcMrverof."  It  is  to  he  renailBcd 
that  the  aneient  Egyptian  form  of  the  prindpal 
word  is  that  found  in  the  LXX.,  bnt  that  the 
preposition  N  in  hieroglyphics,  however  pronoaneed, 

is  always  written  N,  wbersas  hi  Coptie  If  beeomes 

tl  before  R.  The  word  SENT  doee  not  appear 
to  be  uaed  except  aa  a  divine,  and,  under  the  Ptol- 
emies, rsgal  title,  hi  the  latter  ca«  for  Soter.  The 
Hebrew  form  seems  to  represent  a  compound  name 
commencing  with  TETEF,  or  7EF,  Mbe  ^y^»  « 
not  hifrequent  element  in  compound  names  (the 

root  being  found  In  the  Coptie  2LO)  210T  :  S 

200|  20T),or  7EF,  "hieensa,  delight "? 
the  name  of  the  mered  Incense,  atso  known  to  us 
in  the  Greek  form  kv^i  (Plntareh,  de  ft&d.  et  Odr. 
c.  80,  p.  883;  Diose.  M.  m.  L  94,  Spr.).  Bat,  if 
the  name  commence  with  either  of  these  words,  the 
rest  seems  hiexplicable.  It  Is  remarlmhle  that  the 
Ust  two  consonants  are  the  same  aa  in  Aaenath, 
the  name  of  Joeeph*s  wife.  It  liaa  been  snppoeed 
that  in  both  esses  this  etement  is  th«  name  of  the 
goddess  Neith,  Asenath  liaviog  be«i  eoqjaotored  to 
be  AS-NEET;  and  Zaphnalh,  by  Mr.  OriMirn,  we 
beUeve,  PEF-NEET,  ^the  deUght(?)  of  Neitb  * 
Neith,  the  goddess  of  Sals,  Is  not  likely  to  have  beeo 
revenjaoed  at  Ueliopotis,  the  city  of  Asenath.  It 
ia  also  improbable  that  Pharaoh  would  have  giw 
Joeeph  a  name  connected  with  idolatry;  for  Joaeph*f 
position,  unlike  Danid's,  when  be  was  fint  caDed 
Belteshasnr,  would  have  enabled  him  cflhetually  to 
protest  against  reeeiving  such  a  name.  The  bitsi 
gart  of  the  name  might  suggest  tlie  poerfMlity  d 
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Hit  Ittatn  **Mw>h  •'  oorpaywMJing  to  AyKH,apd 
Um  whole  praoeding  portion,  ZapbnAth  and  Uie 
initial  of  this  pint,  fonuiog  iM  dmim  of  Joieph's 
Phanoh;  the  form  being  that  of  SICSERTESEN- 
ANKH,  **  Semrttnen  liv«i/*  afamdjr  mentioned; 
but  the  ooeonetice  ot  the  letter  P  thowa  that  the 
form  ia  P-ANKHEE,  and  wen  thia  not  sufficient 
proof,  no  name  of  a  Pharaoh,  or  other  propernama 
la  known  that  can  be  compared  with  the  suppcaed 
first  portion.  We  ha?e  little  doubt  that  the  mon- 
omenta  will  nnezpeetedlj  aupply  us  with  the  infor- 
mation we  need,  giving  us  the  original  Egyptian 
name,  though  probably  not  apidied  to  Joeeph,  of 
wfaoae  period  there  are,  we  believe,  but  few  Kgyp- 
Umi  raoorda.  R.  S.  P. 

ZA'PHON  QSD^  [norlkwardjt  SofdU; 
Akt.  tatftttr'  8apkm\.  The  name  of  a  pkee 
nentioned  in  the  enumeration  of  the  allotment  of 
Che  «ribe  of  Gad  (Joeh.  xiii.  i7).  It  is  one  of  the 
plsflca  in  "  Um  vallej**  which  appear  to  have  eon- 

stitoted  the  *•  remainder  **  OO^J  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sihon  '*  —  appaientlj  refenring  to  the  portion  of 
the  same  kuigdom  previously  aOotled  to  Reuben 
(tt.  17'31).  The  enumeration  appears  to  proceed 
from  south  to  north,  and  from  the  mention  of  the 
Sea  of  Chinneroth  it  is  natural  to  infer  thatZaphon 
was  near  that  lake.  No  name  resembling  it  haa 
jet  been  enooontered. 

In  Jndg.  zil.  1,  the  word  rradered  «*  northward  ** 
(iaipkindh)  may  with  equal  aeeuraey  be  rendered 
•*  to  Zaphon.**  This  renderiBg  is  supported  by  the 
Ales.  LXX.  (icf^«if«)  and  a  host  of  other  MSS., 
and  it  has  consistency  on  its  side.  G. 

•  or  the  hter  critioi,  Ewald,  Hansen,  Ke!l,and 
Casasl  make  Zaphon  a  proper  name.  It  is  erident 
from  TT.  1  and  5  that  the  Ephraimites  iroessd  the 
Jordan,  and  the  main  direction  of  the  mareh  woold 
be  from  west  to  east.  If  they  went  northward  it 
would  be  for  strategic  reaaons  which  are  not  appar- 
ent. Hie  known  existence  of  a  place  of  this  name 
(Joeh.  ziil.  S7)  ftiUy  JnstUles  this  conduaion  (aee 
eepedally  Csssel,  BiehUr  u.  Hutk,  in  kMS.).  Ber- 
thean  {Rkkter,  p.  166),  De  Wetto  (£/e6erse£i- 
wi^)  and  Perret-Qeutil  (eer'sum),  prefer  "north- 
ward.*' H. 

ZA^A  (Zop^;  Zara).  Zabar  [or  Zbrar] 
the  eon  of  Judah  (Matt  L  8). 

ZAB'AOES  (Zttdffnt;  [Vet  Zopoiot:]  Zar^ 
floe/es).  Brother  of  Jeaclm,  or  Jehoiakim,  king 
ef  Jndah  (lEsdr.  LS8).  His  name  is  appanDUy 
aconvptiou  of  Zedekiah. 

ZATKAB.  (n:3  [riting  of  light]  :  Zmpd: 
lara).  Properly  Zkrah,  the  aon  of  Jodah  by 
Ibmar  ((Sen.  zn\-iU.  IK),  xlri.  18). 

£ARAa4S  [3  syL]  [Rom.]  (Vat  omit;  Aki. 
fmrMBf  Volg.  omits).  L  Zbbabuh,  one  of  the 
■MsatoiB  of  Earn  (1  Eedr.  fill.  2);  called  Ahma  in 
tlklr.  Lfl. 

S.  (ZmmUm:  Zarmm.)  Zbeaioar,  the  fother 
efEliho&iai  (1  Bsdr.  viii.  81). 

8.  {Zt^tiUa;  [Alei*  OMlts:]  Zmna$,)  Zbba- 
VUMy  the  eon  of  MkAael  (1  Esdr.  tIU.  84). 

Z  A'REAH  (n^^  [perh.  pbce  tfkomda] : 


a  In  1  K.  xvll.  •,  the 

iW  OOmT  two  pBSSBf* 

t  The  nana  is  giian  as 
amfkm  by  MaaadsflUs} 


MS.  has  Ss^,  bat  In 
with  ttie  Tat 

by  Mann- 
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Vat  [Rom.  Alex.  FAi]  omit;  Ales.  [nith« 
FA«*]  Xapoa'  Saraa).  The  form  in  which  our 
tnnslaton  hate  once  (Neh.  zi.  29}  represented  the 
name^  which  they  elsewhere  present  (less  aeou- 
ntely)  aa  Zorah  and  Zokkah.  G.  . 

ZA'RBATHITBB,  THE  OHf^^H 
[patr.]  :  ••'  Sopotfaibi:  Saraitm),  The  inhab- 
itante  of  Zakbar  or  Zorah.  The  word  occnri 
in  this  form  only  fai  1  Chr.  il.  68.  Elsewhere  the 
eame  Hebrew  word  appears  m  the  A.  V.  as  ths 

ZORATRITBS.  Q. 

ZA'BRD,  THB  VALLEY  OF  (T?^  ^rH 
[Mi%  0/  ikiek  foUage\ :  [Rom.]  pi^i  Zapi^\ 
[Vat  ^.  3Saf»«r;]  Aloe  <A.  Za^<:  torrens  Zared), 
The  name  is  accurately  Zkred  ;  tlie  change  in  the 
first  syllable  being  doe  to  its  occurring  at  a  pause 
It  is  found  in  the  A  v.  in  this  form  only  in  Num. 
xxi.  12;  though  In  the  Hebr.  it  occurs  also  Deut 
u.  13.  Q. 

ZAR'BPHATH  (H^^^,  ;.e.Tsarfoh  [meft- 
ing  Aoaee,  Gee.]:  Zapnri;^  In  Obad.  plural: 
Sar^tkOy  [Sarepla].).  A  town  which  derites 
its  cbum  to  notice  from  haying  been  the  reeiF> 
dence  of  the  prophet  Et|jah  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  drought  (1  K.  xvii.  9,  10).  Beyond  stat- 
ing that  it  was  near  to,  or  dependent  on,  Zldoa 

0>T^^\  the  Bible  gives  no  clew  to  its  poaitioik 
It  k  mentioned  by  Gbadiah  (ver.  20),  hot  mersly 
as  a  Canaanito  (timt  ia  Pbssnician)  city.  JoeephH 
{AnL  viii.  l;l,  §  2),  however,  statee  that  it  was 
M  not  (kr  from  8idon  and  Tjre,  fbr  it  lies  be- 
tween them.*'  And  to  this  Jerome  adda  ( Omtm, 
••  SarefU  ")  that  it  ••by  on  the  public  road,"  that 
Is  the  coast-road.  Both  these  conditions  ars  im- 
plied in  the  mention  of  it  in  the  Itinerwy  of  Paula 
by  Jerome  {EpiL  PatUm^  §  8),  and  botii  are  tlA- 
filled  in  the  situation  of  the  modem  Tillage  of  Stra- 

/end^  ( JkAJyiO),  a  name  which,  except  in  its 

termination,  is  almost  Identical  with  the  ancient 
Phcenickui.  Stbra/and  haa  been  visitod  and  da- 
ecribed  by  Dr.  Robinaon  (&  iZ.  IL  478)  and  :>r. 
Thomson  {Lnnd  and  Book,  oh.  xiLV.  It  appsans 
to  have  changed  iU  place,  nt  kaat  since  the  Ilth 
century,  for  it  is  now  more  than  a  mile  ftoaa  the 
eoeat,  high  upon  the  slope  of  n  hill  (Bob.  f,  474), 
whereas,  at  the  time  of  the  Oosades,  it  was  an  the 
shore.  Gf  the  old  town,  oonsidersble  indieattona 
remain.  Gne  group  of  foundations  is  on  a  head- 
land called  Ain  el^Keniarak :  bnt  the  chief  famaiM 
are  south  of  thb,  and  extend  for  a  mile  or  more, 
with  many  frsgments  of  eohimne,  slahs,  and  other 
architectural  finitures.  The  Roman  road  is  said  to 
be  nnosually  perfect  there  (Beamont,  /Xary,  ete., 
ii.  186).  The  site  of  the  chapel  erected  by  the 
Ousaders  on  the  spot  then  reputed  to  be  the  site 
of  the  widow*s  hoos^  Is  probably  still  preserved.' 
(See  the  citations  of  Robinaon.)  It  Is  near  tht 
water's  edge,  and  Is  now  jnarked  by  •  wely  and 
small  khan  dedicated  to  el-Kkudr,  the  wdl-known 
pcrsoM^  who  nniteSp  In  the  popular  Moslem  feith, 
Qdah  and  St  (seoige. 

In  the  N.  T.  Zai^ath  appear  nndar  the  Qmk 
form  (f  Sabbpta.  G. 

ZAB'BTAir  O^Tl^t  i  «>  TWthan  [oool. 


e  A  grotto  (aansnal)  at  ths  feel  ef  the  bW  on  which 
the  modsm  Tillage  stands  is  now  shewn  as  the  sis^ 
ef  imah  (Tan  ds  Teldar  A  ^  P.  k  10l». 
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ktfl:  LXX.  omits  In  both  MSS.:  Sartkam).  An 
baoeimta  nprcaentfttioa  of  the  dmm  ebewfaere 
mon  eorreetlj  given  m  Zartram.  It  ocean  only 
la  Joih.  iii.  16,  in  defining  tlie  poeition  of  Adam, 
the  eity  by  which  the  upper  wtten  of  the  Jordan 
temained  during  the  paaeege  of  the  Ivaelitee: 
•*  The  waten  nuhing  down  ftom  above  itood  and 
rose  up  upon  one  lieap  very  fu  off—  by  Adam,  the 
dty  that  it  by  the  aide  of  Zartfaan."  No  tnee  of 
thme  namee  ha*  been  found,  nor  is  anything  lEnown 
of  the  aituaiion  of  Zarthan. 

It  ia  remarlcable  that  the  LXX.  should  exhibit 
no  ^  tnoe  of  the  name.  O. 

ZA'RBTH-SHA'HAB  (^^^  rPT^, 
t.  e.  Zereth  has-shachar  [brigkiHeu  of  dawn]: 
XtpoBh  icat  %t^y  [Vst  %tu$r] ;  AJez.  2ap$  ecu 
SUcm:  Stretk  A»$ahar),  A  place  mentioned  only 
in  «Jofth.  xiii.  19,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  towns  al> 
lotted  to  Reuben.  It  is  named  between  Sibmah 
and  Beth-pkor,  and  is  particularly  specified  as 
««in  Mount  ha-Emek  "  (A.  V.  '«in  the  Mount  of 
the  Valley  '*).  From  this,  however,  no  dew  can  be 
gained  to  its  position.  Seetaen  {ReUen,  iL  869) 
proposes,  though  with  hesitation  (see  his  note),  to 
identify  it  with  a  spot  called  Scu^  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Wcu/y  Zerka  Afain^  about  a  mile  fix>m  the 
edge  of  the  Dead  Sea.  A  place  Shak&r  is  marked 
on  Van  de  Velde*t  map,  about  six  miles  south  of 
e^Sak^  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Wadff 
8nr,  But  nothing  can  be  said  of  either  of  these 
in  the  present  stale  of  our  knowledge.  G. 

ZAR'HITES,  THK  OtTVtri  [patr.]  :  6 
%afMit\  [Vat]  AlsK.  0  Zi^xmm  [esc  Vat  Zapta  in 
1  Chr.  uvii.  11,  Alex.]  Za^ici  in  Joah.:  ZrrreUcs, 
JSore,  Btirpi  Zarahi  and  ZartA),  A  branch  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah :  descended  from  Zerah  the  son  of 
Jndah  (Num.  xxvi.  18,  90;  Josh.  vii.  17;  1  Chr. 
xxvii.  11,  13).  Achan  was  of  this  family,  and  it 
was  represented  in  David's  time  by  two  distin- 
guished warriors,  Sibbeehai  the  Hushathite  and 
Maharai  the  Netophathite. 

ZARITANAH  (n^n^^  [cootins]  :  Sfinr 
i^ri  Alex.  EaAioytfoy;  [6omp.  AM.  Sap^cCy:] 
Sarihana),  A  place  named  in  1  K.  iv.  IS,  to  de- 
fine the  position  of  Beth-bhkan.  It  is  possibly 
kfontical  with  Zarthan,  but  nothing  positive  can 
be  eaid  on  the  point,  and  the  name  has  not  been 
disoovered  in  postF4)iblical  times.  Q. 

ZARTHAN  OCn?  [eoofing\l7^^^^  Alex. 
3in/ra^  *  Sarthan). 

1.  A  place  in  the  cicoor  or  oirele  of  Jordai^. 
mentioned  in  connection  with  SuoooUi  (1  K.  vii. 
46). 

2.  It  is  also  named,  in  the  aeeoDnt  of  the  pae- 
lage  of  the  Jordan  by  the  Israelites  (Josh.  ill.  16), 
a«  defining  the  position  of  the  elty  Adam,  which 

was  beside  (l^p)  it.  The  dilftrence  which  the 
transUtors  of  the  A.  T.  have  introduced  into  the 
name  in  this  peesage  (Zarstait)  has  no  exislenee 
hi  the  original. 

3.  A  place  wMi  the  similar  name  of  ZABTAVAn 
(which  iu  the  Hebrew  difiTen  fhxn  the  two  forms 
afaeady  named  ody  In  its  termination)  is  men- 
tkoed  in  the  list  of  Solomon's  eommissariat  dls- 

Meta.    It  is  there  spedied  a*  M  doae  to  *'  (V^)5) 

a  This  Is  not  only  ttie  case  In  the  two  prindpal 
nag. ;  the  edition  of  Boimes  and  Pafaons  shows  it  in 
BM  ei4y,  sod  that  a  csnive  MB.  of  the  Uth  cent. 
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Beth-shen,  lint  Is,  In  the  vppsr  pvt  »r  the  Jor 
danVall^. 

4.  Further,  in  Chroaldes.  Zkhidatiiah  b  eob- 
stituted  Ibr  Zarthan,  and  tins  again  Is  not  impoe' 
sibly  klentical  with  the  Zererah,  Zererath,  or  Zere- 
rathah,  of  the  story  of  Gideon.  AH  theee  spots 
agree  in  proximity  to  the  Jordan,  but  beyond  this 
we  are  abeolutdy  at  foult  as  to  their  positaoo. 
Adam  is  unknown;  Succoth  is,  to  say  tiw  least, 
uncertain;  and  no  name  approaching  Zarthan 
has  yet  been  encountered,  except  it  be  Smrinbtk 

(juIffyiO),  the  name  of  a  krfty  and  isoktad  hiO 

which  prqjects  from  the  main  biehlands  into  ths 
Jordan  Valley,  about  17  miles  north  of  Jericho 
(Van  de  Vdde,  Memomr,  ^  354).  But  St^rUAek, 
if  connected  with  any  ancient  name,  would  ssca 
rather  to  represent  some  compound  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  or  Phoenieian  Ttor^  which  in  Aimi>ic  is 

represented  by  8^  (>9<^)*  as  in  the  name  of  the 
modem  T^rrs.  ^  O. 

ZATH'Ofi  (Za0^:  Zoickua).  This  name 
occurs  in  1  Esdr.  viiL  33,  for  Zattit,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  text  of 
Ext.  viii.  6,  which  should  read,  •*  Of  the  sou  of 
Zattu,  Shechaniah  the  aon  of  Jahazid.'* 

ZATHUl  (Za«ovf;  [Vat.  Z«ror:]  I>€mm). 
Zattu  (1  Esdr.  ▼.  13;  eomp.  £sr.  ii.  8). 

ZATTHTT  (HPint  [A>re%,  pUavad,  Flint]: 

ZaBovlaX    Alex.   ZaMwtai     Zttku). 
Zattu  (Neh.  x.  14). 


ZATTU  {Wr\\  [Aws%,  pUamtU]: 
ZoBoAti,  ZmBovimi  Alex.  Zotftfeva:  ^A.  Za$omm, 
ZaBov9mi  Zetkua).  llie  sons  of  Zattu  were  a 
fiunily  of  hymen  of  Israd  who  returned  with  Ze- 
rubbabd  (Ear.  U.  8;  Neh.  vii.  13).  A  aceond  di- 
vision  accompanied  Eara,  though  in  the  Hebrew 
text  of  Est.  viii.  5  the  name  haa  been  omitted. 
[Zathob.]  SevcnJ  members  of  this  family  had 
married  foreign  wives  (Ear.  x.  37). 

ZA'VAN  «=  Zaayak  (1  Chr.  L  43). 

ZA'ZA  (MJT  [pnytelkm,  POrst] :  'oCdfiX  Aks- 

0{a(ai  [Aid.  Zaid\  Comp.  ZifaO  ^»>>.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Jonatlian,  a  descendant  of  Jenhmesr 
(1  Chr.  ii.  83). 

ZBBABrAH  (n;i5t    [^yi   of  Jekomk, 

Ges.]:  iMfimilmi  [Vat.  A<flM3ia;  Alex.  AOifim' 
SiaO  Zabudia).  1.  A  Bei^amile  of  the  eeoa  ef 
Beriah  (1  Chr.  vUi.  15). 

9.  [Zo^3a3(a.]     A  Beiuamlte  of  the  sons  of  S 
paal  (1  Chr.  viU.  17). 

8.  [Vat.  M.  Za^l3ca.]  One  of  the  sons  of  J*- 
roham  of  Gedor,  a  Bei^jamite  who  Joined  the  for- 
tunes of  David  in  hb  retreat  at  Zildsg  (1  Chr.  xfl. 
7). 

4.  (Zafioitas;  [Vat  A/»«ias;]  Alex.  Z^^Ihi: 
ZabaOrtt.)  Son  of  Asahd  the  brother  of  Joah  a 
Chr.  xxvii.  7). 

6.  ([Rom.  Akx.  as  In  4;  Vat  ZmfiMtmi\l»b^ 
(fia.)  Son  of  Michad  of  the  sons  of  Shcphaliah 
(Ear.  viii.  8).  He  ratumcd  with  80  of  his  dan  in 
the  seoond  cantvan  with  Exra.  In  1  Esdr.  vfiL  84 
he  is  called  Zaraias. 

a.  (Za»U;  [Vat]  FA  lafid^m.)    A  priert 


[This  VS.,  however.  Ho.  68,  Is  deaeribsd  by 

aa  («qoBBtlvls  pntH.^*    Oomp.  ait.  BsrrvMDT,  p 

2B14.    The  Oomp.  Pdyglott  alen  f«ads  SmNv.  ^  A. 
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iTtlKwisor  Inniwr  who  hid  mrrisd  •  ferdffn 
•rife  after  the  return  fkvm  B»bylon  (Eir.  z.  SO). 
Ulled  ZABDEU8  in  1  KmIt.  is.  Si. 

7.  (Tt^lST:  Za0milm;  [Vat  Zax«^M»*l  '^^* 
Zafiaiias-  ^int/iaa,)  Third  KNi  of  Mathelemiah 
Ihe  KorbiU*  (1  Chr.  zxri.  S). 

8.  (Za35kr;  [Vat  Zaj9Sff«s.])  A  Levite  in 
the  rei|i;n  of  Jebosbaphat  who  was  Mnt  to  teach 
the  Law  in  the  cities  of  Jtidah  (2  Chr.  xtU.  8). 

9.  [As  in  8.]  The  son  of  Ishiaacl  and  prince 
of  the  house  of  Jndah  in  the  veign  of  Jelioshaphat 
(i  Chr.  zix  11).  In  coi\Jnaction  with  Amariah 
the  chief  priest,  he  was  appointed  to  the  superin- 
leodence  of  the  Ijevites,  priests  and  chief  men  who 
had  to  decide  all  causes,  civil  and  eedesiastkal, 
whieh  were  brought  before  them.  'Vhey  possibly 
maj  have  formed  a  Idnd  of  court  of  sppeal,  Zebe- 
diah  acting  for  the  interests  of  the  iLtng,  and  Ama- 
riah being  the  saprene  authority  in  eedeaiastioal 
matten. 

ZB^AH  (nSJ  [taenjiee]:  Z«^«^:  2e6ee). 
One  of  the  two  *'  liin^  "  of  Midian  who  appear  to 
have  commanded  the  great  invasion  of  Palestine, 
snd  who  fhially  fell  by  tlie  band  of  Gideon  him- 
self. He  M  always  coupled  with  Zalmuiina,  and  is 
mentioned  in  Jud«r.  vtli.  5-91;  Ps.  kzxiii.  11. 

It  is  a  remarkable  instanoe  of  the  unconscious 
artlessness  of  the  narrative  contained  in  Judg.  vi. 
88-viii.  28,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  any  of  the 
ehiefe  of  the  Miiiiaaites  during  the  earl[y  part  of  the 
story,  or  indeed  until  Gideon  actually  comes  into 
eoutact  with  them.  We  then  discover  (viii.  18) 
thai  while  the  Uedouina  were  ravaging  the  crops 
in  the  valley  of  Jeareel,  before  Gideon's  attack, 
three  *  or  uion  of  bis  brothers  had  been  captured 
by  the  Aral*,  and  put  to  death  by  the  hands  of 
2^1iah  and  Zalmuoiia  themselves.  But  this  mate- 
rial feci  is  only  incidentally  mentioned,  and  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  later  rstoences  by  prophets  and 
psalmists  to  other  o-ents  in  ihe  same  straggle,  the 
interesi  and  value  of  which  have  been  alluded  to 
■iider  Orkb. 

Ps.  Izuiii.  IS  purports  to  have  preserved  the 
very  words  of  the  cry  with  which  Zeba  and  Zal- 
munna  rushed  up  at  the  head  of  thiftr  hordes  from 
the  Jordan  into  the  hixuriani  growth  of  the  great 
pfadn,  M  Seixe  these  goodly  ^  pastnrei!  '* 

While  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  two  of  the  inferior  lead- 
en of  the  incursion,  had  been  slain,  with  a  vast 
number  of  their  people,  by  the  Ephrainiites,  at  the 
eential  fords  of  tiie  Jordan  (noi  improbably  thoee 
near  Jitr  Damieh),  the  two  kings  had  succeeded 
In  making  their  escape  by  a  passage  further  to  the 
jorth  (probably  the  ford  near  Beth-shean),  and 
ttMnce  by  the  Wady  Yabii,  through  Gilead,  to 
Xarkor,  a  place  which  is  not  fixed,  but  which  lay 
«0Qbde«  high  up  on  the  Hauran.  Here  they 
wwe  rspoeing  wiih  16,000  men,  a  mere  remnant  of 
dwir  huge  horde,  when  Gidoon  overtook  them. 
Had  they  resitted  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
nighi  have  easily  overoome  the  little  band  oif 
•  fainting  '*  heroes  who  had  toiled  after  ihom  up 
the  tremendous  passes  of  the  mountains;  but  the 
lame  of  Gideon  was  still  fhll  of  terror,  and  the 
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Bedoulna  wen  entirely  nnprspwad  for  his  allaek 
—  they  fled  fai  dismay,  and  the  two  kings  weie 
taken. 

Such  was  the  Third  Act  of  the  great  Tragedy. 
Two  mors  renuun.  First,  the  return  down  the 
bng  defiles  leading  to  the  Jordan.  We  see  the 
ea\'alcade  of  camels,  Jingling  the  golden  chains,  and 
ihe  crescent-ihaped  collars  or  trappings  hung  round 
their  necks.  High  aMt  rode  the  captive  chiefs 
cbd  in  their  brilliant  k^yeht  and  embroidered  tth- 
boffeht,  and  with  theb'  **oolbu«**  or  *« Jewels**  hi 
nose  and  ear,  on  ncek  and  arm.  Gideon  probably 
strode  on  foot  by  the  skle  of  bis  captives,  lliey 
passed  Psnoel,  where  Jacob  had  seen  the  vision  of 
the  feoe  of  God;  they  passed  Succoth;  they 
crossed  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Jordan ;  they  as- 
cended the  highlands  west  of  the  river,  and  at 
length  reached  Opbrah,  the  native  vilhige  of  thdr 
captor  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §  5).  Then  at  last  the 
question  which  must  have  been  on  Gideon's  tongue 
during  the  whole  of  the  return  found  a  vent  There 
is  no  appearance  of  its  having  iieen  alluded  to  be- 
fore,  but  it  gives,  ns  nothing  else  oonld,  the  key  to 
the  whole  pursuit.  It  was  the  death  of  hb  broth- 
ers, •*  the  children  of  his  mother,**  that  had  sufh 
plied  the  personal  motive  for  thai  steady  persevere 
ance,  and  bad  led  Gideon  on  to  his  goal  sffalusi 
hunger,  feintness»  and  obstacles  of  all  kinds. 
**  What  manner  of  men  were  they  which  ye  slew 
at  Tabor?  **  Up  to  this  Ume  the  sheikhs  may 
have  believed  that  they  were  reserved  for  ransom; 
but  these  wonts  once  spoken  there  can  have  been 
no  doubt  what  theh*  fete  was  to  be.  They  met  it 
like  noble  children  of  the  Deseti,  without  fear  or 
weakness.  Gne  request  alone  thCy  make— > that 
they  may  die  by  the  sure  l>k)w  of  the  hero  himself 
—  "  and  Gideon  arose  and  slow  them ;  *'  and  noi 
till  he  had  revenged  his  brothen  did  any  thoqghi 
of  plunder  enter  his  heart  —  then,  and  not  till  then, 
did  be  lay  hands  on  the  treasures  which  ornamented 
their  camels.  O. 


ZEBAIM  (D??9n,  in  Keh.  Q^^VH  [^ 
uUu]:  [Vat.]  wwt' Aff9$c$«wi  [Rom. J  Alex. 
'Aatfimtifi;  in  Keh.  vf.  Xafitdfi  [Vat.  Alex.  tTA. 
•^i^]t  Asebaim,  Sahaini),  IIm  sons  of  Pochereth 
of  hat-Tsebaim  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  femilies  of  "  Sobmon*s  slaves,**  who  returned 
from  the  GapUvity  with  Zerubbaiwl  (Exra  U.  57; 
Neh.  TiLM).  Hm  name  is  in  the  orighial  aU  bol 
identksal  wUh  that  of  Zb]k>im,« the  feUowciiy ol 
Sodom;  and  as  many  of  ^  Solomon's  slaves  **  a[^ 
pear  to  have  been  of  (}anaanite<'  stock,  it  is  possifolB 
thai  the  family  of  Pochereth  were  descended  ftxMo 
one  of  the  people  who  escaped  from  Zeboim  In  the 
day  of  the  great  catastrophe  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordan.  Iliig,  however,  can  only  be  aeoepted  as 
conjecture,  and  on  ihe  other  hand  the  two  names 
Pochsreth  hai-TMbaim  are  consklered  by  some  to 
have  no  reference  to  place,  but  to  signify  the 
«<sttarer  or  hunter  of  roes"  (Gesenios,  The$,  p. 
11091  b;  Berthcatt,  £mg,  ffmtdlf.  Ear.  iL  67). 

O. 

ZEB'BDEB  0?^  or   nj^3|  {Jehovah' 
SfiftV'  Zff/8e8«i0t).    A  fisherMn  of  GaUke,  the 
j  fether  of  the  Apostles  James  the  Great  and  John 


I 


•  BbperiapsellowaMstohiferthlsfremtlM  ass 
If  the  pinral  (net  fb»  doal)  lo  tlM  wortf  hrsthrsn 
Vw  19). 

ft  Bttoh  is  tlM  msaalaff  of  "  pastnrss  of  Qod  '*  In 
feesactj  UHfooL, 


«  Bven  to  the  doable  yed.    This  narasi  on  ths 
other  hand.  Is  distinct  flrom  the  Zsaom  of  itoiOBmhi. 
<l  See  thlsao«les<  nuirs  at  lanfth 
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(lUtt.  W.  91),  tnd  Um  btubuid  of  Salome  (Malt 
UTii.  66;  Mark  zt.  40).  He  piobiiblj  lived  either 
tt  BeilisAide  or  in  iU  immediate  licigliboiiiood. 
It  hae  been  iiiferred  from  the  mcntkNi  of  hie  **  hired 
MTfaoU  **  (Mark  L  90),  and  from  the  aeqmini- 
■nce  between  the  Apostle  John  and  Annas  the 
higb-nriest  (John  iriiL  15),  that  the  frmify  of 
Zebeoee  were  in  easj  dreumstanoes  (comp.  John 
viz.  97),  although  not  abofe  manual  ki)or  (Matt. 
iv.  91).  Although  the  name  of  Zebedee  frequently 
oocun  as  a  patronymic,  for  the  mke  of  diatinguiah- 
ing  his  two  sons  from  otben  who  bore  the  same 
names,  he  appears  only  once  in  the  Gospel  narrati\^ 
namely  in  Matt  It.  21,  29,  Mark  i.  19,  90,  when 
he  n  seen  in  his  boat  with  his  two  sons  mending 
their  nets.  On  this  occasion  he  allows  his  sons  to 
leave  him  at  the  bidding  of  the  SaTiour,  without 
raiaing  any  olijection ;  although  it  does  not  appear 
that  1m  waa  himself  ever  of  the  number  of  Christ*s 
disciples.  His  wife,  indeed,  appears  in  the  eata- 
logue  of  the  pious  women  who  were  in  cooetant 
attendance  on  the  SaTiour  towards  the  ckiee  of  his 
mUiittry,  who  watched  Him  on  the  cross,  and 
ministered  to  Him  even  hi  the  grave  (Matt,  izvit 
55,  56;  Mark  xv.  40,  xvi.  1;  comp.  Matt.  zz.  90, 
and  Luke  viii.  3).  It  is  reasonable  to  hifer  that 
Zebedee  was  dead  before  tbia  time.  It  is  worthy 
ef  notioe,  and  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a 
minute  confirmation  of  the  evangelinl  narrative, 
that  the  name  of  Zeliedee  is  almost  identical  in 
signifleation  with  that  of  John,  since  it  is  likely 
tlMt  a  father  wouM  desire  that  his  own  name 
should  be,  as  it  were,  continued,  although  in  an 
altered  form.  [John  tiik  Apostlb.]  W.  B.  J. 

ZEBrNA  (K)^3T  [bought  Qt  $old]:  Ze^cr- 
pdti  [Vat.  tatffit^;  Pa.  (with  nezt  word)  Zom' 
$9ttnBuL ;]  Alex,  omits:  Zabina),  One  of  the 
sons  of  Nebo,  who  had  taken  foreign  wives  after 
Ibe  return  from  Babykm  (Ear.  z.  4^); 

ZBBOaM  [or  ZEBOFIM].  This  word 
represents  in  the  A.  V.  two  names  which  hi  the 
original  are  quite  distinct 

1.  (D^h?,    D^^hS,   C^teV,    and,  bi  the 

Ktri,  D^'QS:  [Rom.  %*^ifh\  "Si/Bwe^ 
[SsiSoff^;  Vat  2«/8«»ffiu ;]  Alez.  Se/Swiii,  Je- 
§mi§h  [%9^9w  :]  Heboim )  One  of  tiie  five 
rities  of  the  "  pbuu  *'  or  circle  of  Jordan.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Gen.  z.  19,  ziv.  9, 8;  Deut  zziz.  98; 
md  Hos.  zi.  8,  in  each  of  which  paisnges  it  is 
either  coupled  with  Admah,  or  phwed  next  it  in 
the  lists.  The  name  of  its  king,  Shemeber,  Is 
/reserved  (tien.  ziv.  9);  and  it  perliapa  appears 
i^in,  as  Zkbaim,  in  the  lists  of  the  meoiak  of 
the  Temple. 

No  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  die- 
cover  the  site  of  Zeboim,  tUl  M.  do  Sauley  eug^ 
gested  the  TatAa  SebaaHy  a  name  which  ftia,  ami 
be  alone,  reports  as  attaclied  to  exteneivB  mine  on 
the  high  ground  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  Ktrak 
( Voyayt^  Jan.  29;  Mtip^  sht  7).  Before  however 
thb  can  be  accepted,  M.  de  Sauley  roust  exphun 
how  a  pbuse  which  stood  in  the  plain  or  drde  of 

•  In  Qsn.  z.  19  only,  this  appears  In  Tat  (Hal), 
Cf^wiar^fc.  [Tb«  Tat  MS.  docs  not  contain  this  part 
sf  Oeood*.  —  A.] 

ft  *  TlM  eoi^JsetuvB  of  M.  de  Saukty  has  no  appar* 
at  basis ;  but  the  present  dlataoce  of  the  site  from 
the  river  Is  not  a  fotal  ol:()i!Ctlon  to  it  The  sxplaoa- 
tei  asked  for  above,  the  rsader  will  find  from  Mr. 
lrovs*s  own  psn  lo  the  artlele  Ur  (U.  1686).  8.  W. 
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tkt  Jordtm,  «Mi  have  been  aitaatod  m  Iho  hifjk 
huids  at  kaet  60  miles  fimn  that  rivir.  [Sm 
Sodom  and  Zoab.] 

In  (Sen.  ziv. 9,  8,  the  name  is  given  in  the  A.T 
Zbboum,  a  mora  aoeurate  repreeentalive  of  the 
form  hi  which  it  appears  in  the  original  both  thcso 
and  hi  Deut  zzU.  93.* 

a.  Thk  Valley  or  Zbbodi  (CTTh^n  ^|- 

[Vat]  To.  TVF  lopieiy;  [Rom.  AkL'Sa/IU; 
Comp.2aAil^;J  thepasMgeislostinAkz.:  ValUg 
S«b<Am),  He  name  ditfeie  from  the  preoedingy 
not  only  in  having  the  definite  aitide  aftariiad  to 
it,  but  also  in  eontmning  the  eharaeterietio  and 
stubborn  letter  Am,  which  Imparts  a  definite  char 
aeter  to  the  word  In  pronnndation.  It  waa  a 
ravine  or  sorge,  apparently  eeet  of  Mjchmaah,  men 
tioned  only  in  1  Sam.  ziii.  18.  It  is  there  de 
scribed  with  a  eurioue  mbinteoeas,  whieh  ie  un- 
fortunately no  kmger  intelligible.  The  road  run- 
ning from  Micbmaah  to  the  east,  ia  specified  ea 
*«  the  road  of  the  border  that  feoketh  to  the  ranrine 
of  Zeboim  towards  the  wiMenieea.**  The  wilder- 
nees  (mKmir )  ia  no  doubt  the  dntrici  of  onewtivaled 
mountain  tope  and  eidee  vrhleh  Ken  between  the 
central  district  of  Beqjamin  and  the  Jordan  Val- 
ley ;  and  here  apparently  the  imvine  of  Zeboim 
ahould  be  eought  la  that  very  diatrict  there  is 
a  wild  goige,  bearii^  the  name  of  Ukrnk  •d-J>sMa* 

m 

(«AdidJI  ^Jd&),«  '•imvineof  the  hyena,**  the 
exact  equhraknt  of  Ge  kaUBOd'im,      Up  this 


gorge  runs  the  path  by  vriiidi  the  writer 
ducted  from  Jericho  to  MukkmoM,  \n  1868.    It 
not  appear  that  the  name  has  been   notaecd  by 
other  travellen,  but  it  Is  worth  faiveetigatioo.  6. 

*  I1ie  name  Zeboim  (with  the  Am)  also  oeeon 
bi  Neh.  zi.  84  (Rom.  Vat  Alex.  FA.^  omH;  FA.s 
Sc/8o«iM,  Comp.  a«/9»f  <u),  perhape  designating  a 
town  near  the  ravuie  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
menUoned  bi  eonneetion  with  Hadid,  Hrefaalat, 
IjoA  and  Ono.  A. 

ZEBUDAH  (nT?T:  A-eri  TllKSt  yhm, 
bmlmed]i  IfXSdIf;  [VatlcAAa:]  Alei.  B«cA- 
8a^;  [Comp.  Za/Be«8d  0  ^^Mfa).  Das^hterof 
Pedakh  of  Romah,  wifo  of  Jeeuh  and  nsolher  of 
king  Jehoiakhn  (9  K.  zziiL  86).  The  Peahito- 
Syriae  and  Aimble  of  the  Loodoa  Fo^jghii  raad 

rrrat  $  the  Taigum  has  miQT. 

ZB'BUL    (^^]    [kttUtalkm^  ckambery,  Ze 

^e^\:  Zdni).  Chief  nan  pfc,  A.  V."fiilBr": 
of  the  city  of  Sheehem  at  the  time  of  the  eonteiA 
between  Ablmeleeh  and  the  native  Ganaaanltoa. 
His  name  occun  Judg.  iz.  98,  80,  80,  38,  41.    Ht 

governed  the  town  as  the  ««oiber  **  (T'PQ :  Mr- 

ifovor)  of  Abimeleeh  whOe  the  hitler  w«  iliiiili 
and  be  took  part  againet  the  Ghaaaailee  bf  ahu*- 
tii^  them  out  of  the  eity  when  Ahimtlseh  wee 
encamped  outside  it  His  eonvenation  with  Gael 
the  Caoaanite  leader,  as  they  elood  hi  tke  gala  of 
Sbechem  watching  the  approaeh  of  tho 
bands,  givce  Zebul  a  certain  iadlvidoafity 
the  many  characters  of  that  time  of  eooftiaion. 

6. 


c  Tbe  writer 
Bogsr^  well  known  ss  one  of 
in  the  eommoo  AmMo.  who 
him  at  the  moment    [Pr.  Ti 
word  without  donbUng  the  b. 
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zEwuLovm  Obb^Qf;;?,  with  um 

ifftide  [patr.] :  y  ZafiovKwlnis  [VO.  -r«i-] ;  Alts. 
fci  both  Tertet,  6  ZajBourinifft  ^SnMbntfef),  i.  e. 
BWtuber  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulnn.  Applied  oiily  le 
EiOM,  the  one  judge  produeed  by  the  tribe  (Jvdg. 
KiL  11,  li).  IIm  article  being  found  in  the  origi- 
nal, the  eeotenee  ebould  lead,  ••  Eloo  the  Zebnlon. 
He.**  Q. 

ZBBnJLUN  (]S^b^,  ib^!,  and  ^siVsOT 
[otorfe,  dtoeiUng]  :  Zo^ovXair  :  toMm).  The 
Inth  of  the  eone  of  Jacob,  according  to  tlie  order 
hi  whieh  their  birthe  are  enumerated;  the  tizth 
•nd  hat  of  Leah  (Oen.  zxx.  90,  zixt.  S3,  zhi.  14; 
1  Chr.  U.  1).  Hit  birth  is  recorded  in  Gen.  zxz. 
19,  SO,  wliere  the  origin  of  the  lyime  ia  aa  uaual 
Meribed  to  an  ezdanuiClaB  of  bis  mother's,  ^  *  Now 
wiU  ny  husband  » dneH-with-me  {jabekhd),  for  I 
hafu  borne  hlni  six  sous!  *  and  she  catted  hia  name 
jbbuhui.** 

Of  the  individual  Zebniun  nothing  ia  recorded. 
'IIm  Hat  of  Gen.  zlri.  aaoribes  to  him  three  sons, 
founders  of  the  chief  fiuuilies  of  the  tribe  (couip. 
Num.  zxri.  i6)  at  the  time  of  the  migration  to 
Egypt.  In  the  Jewish  traditions  be  is  named  as 
the  iirst  of  the  Ave  who  were  presented  by  Joeeph 
to  Pharaoh  _  Dan,  Naphtaii,  Gad,  and  Ashcr  be- 
ing the  others  ( Targ,  Pstwiofem,  on  Gen.  zlvii.  S). 

During  the  Journey  fttxn  t^y^pt  to  Palestine  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun  formed  one  of  the  first  camp, 
with  Jttdah  and  Issacbar  (also  sons  of  I^eah), 
marching  under  the  standard  of  Judah.  Its  num- 
bers, at  the  census  of  Sinai,  wen  57,000,  surpeeaed 
only  by  Simeon,  Dan,  and  Judah.  At  that  of 
Shittim  tbey  were  60,(^00,  not  baring  dinihiishcd, 
but  not  liaving  Increaeed  nearly  so  much  ss  might 
naturally  be  expected,  llie  bead  of  the  tribe  at 
Sinai  waa  Eliab  son  of  Hdon  (Num.  rii.  24);  at 
Sliiloh,  Klisaphan  son  of  Paniach  {ib.  zzur.  2S). 
Ita  represeiitati%-e  amongst  the  spies  aas  (laddiel 
son  of  bodi  (xiii.  10).  Besides  what  may  be  im- 
plied in  its  appearances  in  tliese  lists,  the  tribe  is 
not  recorded  to  have  taken  part,  for  evil  or  good,  in 
any  af  tbeaveots  of  the  wandering  or  the  conquest. 
Ite  aUotment  waa  the  third  of  the  eecond  distribu- 
tkNi  (Josh.  xix.  lU).  Judah,  Joeeph,  Bsqiauhi, 
had  aequired  tlie  south  and  the  centre  of  the 
eoontry.  To  Zebulun  fell  one  of  the  fairest  of  the 
remaining  portions.  It  ia  perhape  impossible,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  Imowledge,  exactly  to  de- 
ine  ita  limits:'  but  the  statement  of  Joeephus 
{AnL  T.  1,  $  82)  is  probably  in  the  main  cocrect, 
thai  it  reached  on  the  one  side  to  the  hike  of  Gen. 
•eaanft,  and  on  the  other  to  Carmd  and  the  Med- 
rtMrMieen.  On  the  south  it  waa  bounded  by 
hmnhsr,  who  lay  in  the  gpeat  pbin  or  ralley  of 
ti^  Kkknn  on  the  north  it  had  Naphtaii  awl 
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•  or  tfaase  thiee  fonna  tbs  fist  is  aasployed  hi 
lienssla,  tolah,  Psalma,  and  Ohraolelss,  exospt  Oea. 
aUs.  It,  and  1  Qur.  zxvli.  19;  also  oocastooallj  in 
ladgia  i  the  seeend  Is  found  in  Um  rast  of  the  Psnte- 
«iMh,  in  Joshua,  Judges,  Ibeklel.  and  tbe  sboTs  piacs 
m  Ghronlclea.  Tbe  thlid  and  moie  •ztended  fonn  Is 
amnd  to  Judg.  L  80  only.  TIm  flnt  and  second  am 
■ssd  turfiaerlminately :  t.  gr.  Judg.  tv  6  and  ▼.  18 
tzUbit  tbe  lint ;  Judg.  It.  10  and  t.  14  the  ssoood 


h  mto  play  Is  not  pneerfed  In  tbe  eriglaal  of  the 
« Blessing  of  Jacob,"  though  the  language  of  the  A. 
r  tanpllss  it.    The  word  rsndsrsd  <«  dwall '    hi  Qeo. 
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Asher.  In  thb  dialriel  the  tribe  psssewed  the 
outlet  (the  Mgoi^Kwt,**  Deut  zxzili.  18)  of  the 
pbOn  of  Akka;  the  fisherice  of  the  lake  of  Galilee: 
the  splendid  agricultural  capabilities  of  tbe  gieal 
phUn  of  the  ^Nttat/ (equal  In  Tertility,  and  almoel 
equal  in  extent,  to  that  of  Jesreel,  and  with  the 
immenee  advantage  of  not  being,  as  that  waa.  the 
high  rood  of  the  Bedou:ne);  and,  kst  not  leaifi,  H 
faiduded  sites  so  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  that 
hi  tbe  fatter  struggles  of  the  nation  they  proved 
more  impregnable  than  any  In  the  whole  country.' 
The  sacred  mountain  of  Tabor,  Zebulnn  appears 
to  have  shared  with  Issachar  (Deut.  xxxiiL  19), 
and  it  and  Rimmon  wers  allotted  to  the  Mersrita 
liovites  (1  Chr.  ri.  77).  But  these  ancient  sano- 
taaries  of  the  tribe  were  edipeed  by  thoee  whieh 
arose  within  it  afterwards,  when  the  name  of  Zeln 
ulun  was  superseded  by  that  of  Galilee.  Nazareth, 
Osna,  Tiberiae,  and  probably  tbe  famd  of  Gennasa- 
ret  itseU;  were  aU  situated  within  iU  limiU. 

llie  fact  reoognized  by  Joeephus  that  Zebulnn 
extended  to  the  Meditcnanean,  though  not  men* 
thwed  or  implied,  as  far  aa  we  can  disoem,  In  the 
lists  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  is  alluded  to  hi  the 
Blesshig  of  Jsoob  (Gen.  dix.  18):  — 

tt  awbnlun  AiniU  at  the  shoes  of  the  ssee, 
Btoo  he  at  the  shoie  of  ahiiio : 
And  his  (highs  are  upon  Zidon  '*  -. 


dto  Itis 


]^7.\ 


with  no  relation  to  ths  ai 


a  passsge  whieh  eeeme  to  show  that  at  the 
date  at  whieh  it  was  written,  the  tribe  waa  taking 
a  part  in  Phoenician  •  commerce,  llie  **  way  of 
the  sea  **  (Is.  ix.  1),  the  great  road  from  DamaseiM 
to  the  Mediterranean,  traversed  a  good  portion  of 
the  territory  of  Zebulun,  and  must  have  brought 
its  people  into  contact  with  the  merchants  and  the 
eommoditlee  of  Syria,  Phmnlda,  and  Kgypt. 

Situated  so  &r  from  the  eentre  of  government, 
Zebulun  reawius  throughont  the  history,  with  one 
exception,  in  the  obscurity  which  envelqie  the 
whole  of  the  northern  tribce.  That  exoeption, 
however,  is  a  remarkable  onob  llie  oonduot  of  the 
tribe  during  the  etmggle  with  Sisera,  when  they 
fought  with  desperate  valor  side  by  side  with  their 
brethren  of  Naphtaii,  was  such  as  to  draw  down 
the  eepeeial  prsise  of  Debotmh,  who  singles  thea 
out  from  all  the  other  tribes  (Judg.  v.  IS):-^ 

^  Zsbulan  Is  a  people  that  threw  away  its  llfo  even 
unto  death : 
And  Naphtell,  on  tte  high  phMss  of  ths  •sId.'* 

The  eame  poem  tMmti^ifft  an  expression  whieh  ssmm 
to  imply  that,  apart  from  the  dietlnetlon  gained  bf 
their  conduct  in  this  eontast,  Zebufain  was  alrsadt 
hi  a  prominent  poettion  among  the  tribeet  -^ 

«  Out  of  Maehlr  came  down  governors ; 
And  out  of  Zebulnn  these  that  handle  the  pen  (ei 
the  wand)  of  ttie  seilbe ;  >* 

ttlnn.  The  LXX.  pat  a  dlSneot  point  on  tte  ex 
clamatlon  of  Leah :  «  My  husband  wlU  ehooee  me  *• 
{aifitntS.  pe).  This,  howsTsr,  hanliy  hnpttss  any 
dIAienee  In  the  otfginal  Isxt.  Josophns  {An»,  L  19, 
f  8)  gives  only  a  genersl  ezpUnaHon :  "a  pledge  d 
gsedwyi  lonarAs  hsr." 

e  Vsw  of  the  towns  In  the  calaleffue  of  Jesh.  six. 
1(^16  have  been  ideotlttsd.  The  tribe  Is  omitted  ho 
the  net*  of  1  Ohronicles. 

d  Bepphoris,  Jotapata.,  Ibe. 

«  In  the  «Tsslaaient  ef  Isbnisn**  (lUirislus, 
PttmUpii^r,  r.  r.  i.  68(M6)  grsat  strsss  to  laid  en  hh 
skill  In  fishing,  and  he  to  eommsmorated  as  the  in« 
to  nerigate  a  skiff  on  the  ssa. 
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prferrUig  pioUblj  to  the  offletii,  who  ragitftcnd 
ftud  manhalled  the  wurrion  of  the  hoei  (oomp. 
lodi.  i  10).  One  of  tbeee  <*ioribei  **  may  Imto 
been  Rlou,  the  aiujile  Jndge  produced  by  the  tribe, 
who  ii  reeorded  m  having  held  oJBce  for  ten  veeta 
(Judg.xii.  11,19). 

A  eimilw  reputation  it  eUuded  to  In  the  men- 
tion of  the  tribe  among  tboee  who  attended  the 
ioaoguration  of  Dairid't  raign  at  Hehion.  llie 
nprewions  are  again  peculiar:  «*0f  Zebulun  euch 
ai  went  forth  to  war,  raogen  of  battle,  with  all 
took  of  war,  60,000;  who  could  set  the  battle  in 
wraj;  they  were  not  of  double  heart  *'  (1  Chr.  xii. 
Id).  IIm  same  pastage,  however,  thowa  that 
while  proflcieni  in  the  arts  of  war  th^  did  not 
neglect  thoM  of  peace,  but  that  on  the  wooded 
hiUi  and  fertile  pbine  of  their  district  they  pro- 
duced bread,  meal,  flgs,  grapes,  wine,  oil,  oxen,  and 
riMep  in  abundance  (ver.  40).  The  head  of  the 
tribe  at  this  time  was  Ishmaiah  ben-Obadiah  (1 
Chr.  xzvii.  19). 

We  are  nowhere  directly  told  that  the  people  of 
Zebulun  were  carried  off  to  Assyria.  TigbOh- 
pileeer  swept  away  the  whole  of  Naphtali  (2  K.  xv. 
80;  Tob.  i.  2),  and  Shalmaneser  in  the  same  way 
took  "Samaria"  (xvii.  6);  but  though  the  de- 
portation of  Zebulun  and  Issachar  is  not  in  so 
many  words  asserted,  there  is  the  statement  (xvii. 
18)  that  the  whole  of  the  northern  tribes  were 
removed;  and  there  is  also  the  well-known  aUosion 
of  Isaiah  to  the  aiHiction  of  Zebulm  and  Naphtali 
(is.  1),  whfeh  can  hardly  point  to  anything  but 
Ibe  invasion  of  Tiglath-pileser.  It  is  satiafiMtory 
lo  reflect  that  the  rtry  latest  mention  of  the  Zebu- 
hinitcs  is  the  account  of  the  risit  of  a  hurge  num- 
ber of  them  to  Jerusalem  to  tlie  Passow  of  Hea- 
ekiah,  when,  by  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the 
king,  they  were  enabkd  to  eat  the  ieast,  even 
though,  through  Ipng  neglect  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Law,  they  were  not  cleansed  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  ceremonial  bw.  In  the  visions 
of  fisekiel  (xlriii.  26-dJ))  and  of  St.  John  (Rev. 
viL  8)  this  tribe  finds  it»diie  mention.  O. 

ZEB^LUNITBS,  THE  ObbeOf  H,  i.  e. 
«the  Zebulonite**  [patr.]:  2a$w\^¥:  MMtm). 
The  memberi  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Num.  zxri. 
fl7  only).     It  would  be  more  literally  accurate  if 

spelt  ZKBULONTTEa.  6. 

ZBGHARrAH  (n^TT  [Jekofok  remem- 
hen]:  Zaxapluti  Zadumag).  1.  The  eleventh 
in  order  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  Of  his 
personal  history  we  know  but  little.  He  is  called 
in  his  prophecy  the  son  of  Bereehiah,  and  the 
grandson  of  Iddo,  whereas  in  the  book  of  Exra  (v. 
1,  vi.  14 )  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Iddo. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  this 
discrepancy.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  {Pitf,  Com- 
pienL  ad  Ztch.)  supposes  that  Bereehiah  was  the 
fistber  of  Zechariah,  according  to  the  flesh,  and 
that  Iddo  was  his  instructor,  and  might  be  re- 
garded as  bis  spiritual  fisther.  Jerome  too,  accord- 
ing to  some  MSS.,  has  in  Zech.  i.  1,  *«filium 
Burschin,  fllium  Addo,**  as  if  he  supposed  that 
Bereehiah  and  Iddo  were  different  names  of  the 
nunc  person ;  and  the  eame  mistake  occurs  in  the 
LXX. :  rh¥  rod  hapaxlov,  vlhw  *A88<(.    Gesenius 

[Lm,  9.  V.  1^)  and  Bosenmiiller  {On  JSeck»  I  1) 

■  As  HseekLth  (Is.  i.  1,  Hos.  1. 1)  and  Jebsasktoh 
•  K.  zvUI  1,  9. 10),  Coniah  (Jer.  xxii.  M,  zzxvU.  1) 
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to 


take  'IJ  in  *>w  PM«Ci  ia 
•on,"  as  in  Gen.  xxix.  6  Lsban  k  tcnued  «*the 
•on,'*  t.  e.  '•grandson,**  of  Nahor.     Othtfa,  mm, 
have  suggested  thai  in  the  text  of  En»  bo  men- 
tion is  made  of  Bereehiah,  becaase  be  was  alnady 
dead,  or  because  Iddo  was  the  men  disUagiiished 
pereoQ,  and  the  generally  rev^ised  head  ef  tha 
femily.    Knobel  thinks  that  the  luune  of  Bereehiah 
has  crept  into  the  present  text  of  Zechariah  6oaa 
Isaiah  viii.  8,  where  mention  Is  made  of  a  .Zeeh»- 
riah  "  the  son  of  Jebereckiak,'*  which  is  virtmlfy 
the  same  name  (LXX.  Rapax^ov)  as  Bereehiah.* 
His  theory  is  that  ohapters  ix.-xi.  of  our  pttaeni 
book  of  Zechariah  are  really  the  wot  k  of  the  oUcr 
Zeehariah  (Is.  viii.  2) ;  that  a  later  scribe  findii^ 
the  two  books,  one  bearing  the  name  of  Zi>ii^*Hi 
the  son  of  Iddo,  and  the  other  that  of  Zeehariah  tha 
son  of  Bereehiah,  united  them  into  one,  and  at  tha 
same  time  oombiaed  the  titles  of  the  two,  and  that 
hence  arose  the  coniiision  which  at  preMot  cxitta. 
This,  however,  is  hardly  a  probable  hypothesis. 
It  is  surely  more  natural  to  suppose,  as  the  prophet 
himself  mentions  his  father's  name,  wfaeicaa  tha 
historical  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  mention 
only  Iddo,  that  Bereehiah  had  died  eariy,  and  that 
there  was  now  no  intervening  link  between  tha 
grandfather  and  the  grandson.    The  son,  in  giving 
bis  pedigree,  does  not  omit  his  &tlier*s  name:  tha 
historian  passes  it  over,  as  of  one  who  was  hot 
little  known,  or  already  forgotten.     Hiis  view  is 
confirmed  if  we  suppose  the  Iddo  ben  menUoued 
to  have  been  the  Iddo  the  priest  who,  in  Ndi.  xii. 
4,  is  said  to  have  returned  from  Babvlon  in  eoB». 
pany  with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua.     He  Is  thcrs 
'said  to  have  had  a  son  Zeehariah  (ver.  16),  who 
was  contemporary  with  Joiakim  the  son  of  Joshua; 
and  this  &ils  in  with  the  hypothesis  thai,  owing 
to  some  onexplained  canse — perhaps  tha  death  of 
his  father  —  Zechariah  became  the  next  repra* 
sentative  oi  the  family  after  his  grandfather  Iddo. 
Zechariah,  aocording  to  this  view,  like  Jeremiah 
and   Eiekiel  before  him,   was  priest  aa  wdl  as 
prophet.    He  seems  to  have  sntered  upon  his  office 

while  yet  young  079,  Zeeh.  Ii.  4;  eonp.  Jer.  i 
8),  and  must  have  been  bora  in  Babylon, 
he  returned  with  the  flnt  caravan  of  exiles 
Zerubbabel  and  Josfana. 

It  was  in  the  eighth  month.  In  the  seeoad 
of  Darius,  that  he  flnt  pubKeiy  discharged'  hii 
oflice.  In  this  he  acted  in  concert  with  Ui^ggai, 
who  tnust  have  been  conaidersbly  his  senior,  ij^  as 
seems  not  improbable,  Haggal  had  been  eanM 
into  eaptirity,  and  hence  had  himself  been  one  of 
those  who  had  seen  *«tha  house**  of  Jehovah  ••  ia 
her  flnt  gfory  **  (Hag.  ii.  8).  Both  propbele  had 
the  same  great  ol^Jeci  before  them ;  both  dirscitai' 
an  their  eneigiles  to  the  bnikiiug  of  the  Seeead 
Temple.  Hsfq^ai  seems  to  have  led  the  way  ia  thli 
work,  and  then  to  have  kA  it  cUcfly  in  the  hnada 
of  his  younger  eontemporary.  The  foandatioBa  of 
the  new  building  had  already  been  laid  in  the  tims 
ef  Cyrus;  but  during  the  reigns  of  Gambyses  and 
the  pseudo-Smerdis  the  work  had  been  broken  off 
through  the  Jealounes  of  the  Samaritans.  When, 
however,  Darius  Uystaspls  aeoended  the  throne. 
(521),  things  took  a  more  &vorable  turn.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  laige-bearted  and  gradous 
prince,  and  to  have  been  weil-diipnsed  towaida  the 


sad  Jeeonkh  (Jsr.  xxlr.  1,  xavl.  18),  AMri  (1  Oka.  ai 
99)  aad  Jaartsl  (1  Ohr.  sr.  18). 
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lew.  Encouraged  bj  the  hopes  which  his 
«Mk»  held  out,  the  propbeU  exerted  thenuelTes 
A  the  utmoft  to  lecare  the  completton  of  the 
Temple. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  of  bow  greet  moment, 
aoder  saeh  eircamttanceSf  end  for  tlie  di8ehai*ge  of 
the  spedid  duty  with  which  he  was  entrusted, 
wnald  be  tlie  prie»tlj  origin  of  Zechariah. 

Too  often  the  prophet  had  had  to  stand  forth  in 
dtreet  antagonism  to  the  priest  In  an  age  when 
the  sendee  of  God  liad  stiflbned  into  formalism, 
and  tlie  priests*  lips  no  longer  kept  knowiedt^,  the 
prophet  was  the  witness  finr  the  truth  which  lay 
beneath  the  outward  ceremonial,  and  without  which 
the  outward  ceremonial  was  worthless.  But  the 
thing  to  be  dreaded  now  was  not  superstitious 
formalism,  but  cold  neglect  There  was  no  fear 
now  lest  in  a  gorgeous  temple,  amidst  the  splen- 
dors of  an  imposing  ritual  and  the  smoke  of 
sacrifices  erer  ascending  to  heaven,  the  heart  and 
life  of  religion  should  be  kist  The  fear  was  all  the 
other  way,  lest  even  the  body,  the  outward  form 
and  service,  should  lie  suflferad  to  decay. 

The  foundations  of  the  Temple  had  indeed  been 
aid,  but  that  was  all  (Ezr.  ▼.  16).  Discouraged 
by  the  opposition  which  they  had  encountered  at 
first,  the  Jewish  colony  had  begun  to  build,  and 
wen  not  able  to  finish ;  and  even  when  the  letter 
came  from  Darius  sancUoning  the  work,  and  prom« 
ising  his  protection,  they  showed  no  hearty  dis- 
position to  engage  in  it  At  such  a  time,  no  mors 
fitting  instrument  could  be  found  to  rouse  the 
people,  whose  heart  had  grown  cold,  than  one  who 
ttwHed  to  the  authority  of  the  prophet  the  seal  and 
the  traditions  of  a  saoierdotal  femUy. 

Accordingly,  to  Zechariah^s  influenoe  we  find 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in  a  great  measure 
ascribed.  **  And  the  elders  of  the  Jews  builded,** 
it  is  s^d,  **  and  they  prospered  through  the  proph- 
esying of  Haggai  the  prophet,  and  Zechariah  the 
son  of  «ddo**  (Gzr.  vi.  14).  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  this  juitaposition  of  the  two  names  both  are  not 
styled  piophets:  not  '*  Haggai  and  Zechariah  the 
propheL,**  but  **  Hajpg^ai  the  prophet,  and  Zecha- 
riah the  gon  of  Iddo.'^  Is  it  an  improbable  con- 
lecture  tlMt  Zechariah  is  designated  by  his  father's 
(or  graiidfather*s)  name,  rat^  than  by  his  office, 
in  order  to  remind  us  of  his  priestly  character  ? 
Be  thb  as  it  may,  we  find  other  indications  of  the 
okise  unloa  which  now  subsisted  between  the  priests 
snd  the  prophets.  Various  ei'ents  connected  with 
tlie  taking  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Captirity  in  Baby- 
bn  had  lei  to  the  institution  of  solemn  fiut-days; 
sad  we  find  that  when  a  question  arose  as  to  the 
pcopristy  of  observijig  these  fsst-days,  now  that  the 
sity  and  the  Temple  were  rebuilt,  the  question  was 
wfarred  to  **  the  priests  which  were  in  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  and  to  the  prophets,** — a  recognition,  nol 
only  of  the  joint  autliority,  but  of  the  harmony 
luhshting  between  tlie  two  bodies,  without  panlld 
b  Jewira  history.  The  manner,  too,  in  which 
Joshua  the  high-priest  is  spoken  of  in  this  proph- 


e  Henoe  Psend^lpiphaalas,  speaking  of  Baggal,  ssys 
tall  fldrrbr  l^oAXtir  iit*l  irpwroc  aAAi|Aovtk  (In  allusion 
bthe  Ballelq)ah  with  whleh  some  of  thi^ie  Psalms 
kigin)  ith  XiyoaW  oAAifAovia  I  Irrw  {Fjfivoc  'Ayyoisv 

k  Tr.  MegUls  fol.  17,  S.  18, 1 ;  BashI  ad  Bakm 
BtfAm,  M  16. 1. 
«  PSeud-Spiph.  de  Pnph,  cap.  21,  c6rot  ^iStw  hih 
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eey  shows  how  lively  a  sympathy  Zechariah  fel 
towards  him. 

lAter  traditions  assume,  what  is  indeed  vet; 
probable,  that  Zechariah  took  peirsonally  an  aotivu 
part  in  providing  for  the  liturgical  service  of  the 
Temple.  He  and  Haggai  are  both  said  to  have 
composed  psalms  with  this  view.  According  to 
tlie  LXX.,  Pss.  czzxvii.,  cxlv.-^xlviii.;  according 
to  the  Peshito,  Pss.  czxv.,  cxxvi.;  according  to 
the  Vulg.,  Pis.  cxi.;  are  psalms  of  Haggai  and 
Zechariah.^  The  triumphant  "  HaUeln^ah,'*  with 
which  many  of  them  open,  was  supposed  to  be 
characteristic  of  those  psalms  which  were  first 
chanted  in  the  Second  Temple,  and  came  w:th  an 
emphasis  of  meanbig  fi?om  the  lipe  of  those  who 
had  been  restored  to  their  native  land.  The  allu- 
sions, moreover,  with  which  these  psslms  abound, 
as  well  as  their  place  in  the  psalter,  leave  us  in  no 
doubt  as  to  the  time  when  they  were  composed, 
and  lend  confirmation  to  the  tradition  respecting 
their  authnrship. 

If  the  later  Jewish  accounts^  may  be  trusted, 
Zechariah,  as  well  as  Haggai,  was  a  member  of 
the  Great  Synagogue.  The  patristic  notices  of  tha 
prophet  are  wcnrth  nothing.  According  to  these, 
he  exercised  his  prophetic  office  in  Chaldssa,  and 
wrought  many  miracles  there;  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem at  an  advanced  age,  where  he  dischafged  the 
duties  of  the  priesthoMl,  and  where  he  died  and 
was  buried  by  the  side  of  Haggai.^ 

The  genuine  writings  of  Zechariah  help  us  but 
little  in  our  estimation  of  his  character.  Some 
fiunt  traces,  however,  we  may  observe  in  them  of 
his  education  in  Babylon.  Less  tne  snd  inde- 
pendent than  he  would  have  been,  had  his  feet  trod 
fiiom  .childhood  the  soil,  — 

«  Where  saoli  old  poetle  monntaia 
Inspization  hrsathed  around," 

he  leans  avowedly  on  the  autliority  of  the  okler 
prophets,  and  copies  thdr  expressions.  Jeremiah 
especially  seems  to  have  beoi  his  favorite;  and 
henee  the  Jewish  saying,  that  "  the  spirit  of  Jcra- 
miah  dwelt  in  Zechariah."  But  in  what  may  be 
called  the  peculiarities  of  hb  prophecy,  be  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  to  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  Like 
them  he  delights  in  visions;  like  them  he  uses 
symbols  and  allegories,  rather  than  the  bold  figuna 
and  metaphors  which  lend  so  much  force  and 
beauty  to  the  writings  of  the  earlier  prophets, 
like  them  he  beholds  angeb  ministering  before 
Jeho\-ah,  and  fulfilling  his  behests  on  tiM  earth. 
He  is  the  only  one  of  the  prophets  who  speaks  of 
Satan.  That  some  of  these  peculiarities  an  owing 
to  his  Ghaldsean  education  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
It  is  at  least  remarkable  that  both  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel,  who  must  have  been  influenced  by  the 
same  associations,  should  in  some  of  these  respects 
so  closely  resembfe  Zechariah,  widely  as  they  difler 
from  him  in  others. 

Even  in  the  form  of  the  visions  a  careful  crit- 
icism might  perhaps  diseover  some  traces  of  tha 


Am*  trposf^TSMW,  «rA.  Pswlheus,  p.  144 
arias  •  OlialdMa  veait  eum  estate  Jam  esset  proveota 
atque  lU  populo  multa  vatkinatus  est  prodlgUqua 
probaDdl  gratia  edblit,  et  saoerdotio  Ulerosolymls  ftino- 
tus  est,**  ete.  Isidoras,eap.61.  <*KaeliaTiasdsrBgloos 
OhaldAomm  valde  sanex  in  tsrrsm  suam  rsvecsus  ssl| 
In  qua  et  mortnus  est  so  sepultns  Jnxta  Aopsaas 
esdt  in  paM 


•» 
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piophet*t  euiy  tniolDg.  PoMiblj  tlie  «« Tallty  of 
m^rthM**  io  the  fint  vUion  majr  haw  been  sug- 
leeted  by  ChaklM  rather  tbaii  by  Paketine.  At 
■07  rate  it  U  a  curioiu  fiict  that  mynki  are  never 
mentioned  in  the  hietory  of  the  Jewi  before  the 
eiile.  They  are  found,  betides  this  passage  of 
Zechariah,  in  the  I>euteit>.liaiah  xli.  19,  !▼.  13, 
and  in  Neh.  viii.  15.a  The  forms  of  trial  in  the 
third  vision,  where  Joshua  the  high-prieet  is  ar- 
raigned, seem  borrowed  from  the  prsetioe  of  Per- 
sian nOher  than  Jewish  courts  of  law.  llie  filthy 
garments  in  which  Joshua  appean  are  thoee  which 
the  accused  must  aasunie  when  brought  to  trial; 
the  white  robe  put  upon  him  is  the  caftan  or  robe 
of  honor  which  to  this  day  in  the  East  is  put  upon 
the  minister  of  state  who  has  been  acquitted  of  the 
eharges  laid  against  him. 

The  vision  oif  the  woman  in  the  Ephah  is  also 
oriental  in  its  character.  Ewald  refers  to  a  very 
iimihu-  vision  in  Tod's  Bnjatthan,  t.  ii.  p.  688. 

Finally,  the  chariots  issuing  from  between  two 
nountains  of  brass  must  have  been  suggested,  there 
aan  scarcely  be  any  doubt,  by  some  Persian  sym* 


Other  peculiarities  of  style  must  be  noticed, 
when  we  come  to  discuss  the  question  ci  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Book.  Generally  speaking,  Zecha- 
riiiii*s  style  is  pure,  and  remarkably  free  from 
Chaldaisms.  As  is  common  with  writere  in  the 
decline  of  a  language,  he  seems  to  have  striven  to 
imitate  the  purity  of  the  earlier  models;  but  in 
orthography,  and  in  the  use  of  some  words  and 
phrases,  he  betrays  the  influence  of  a  later  age. 

He  writes  HK  and  T')^,   and  employs  DHH 
(V.  7)  in  ita  kter  use  as  the  Indefinite  article,  and 

nhli^l))   with  the  fom.  terminaUon  (iv.  13).   A 

ftiU  collection  of  these  peculiarities  will  be  found  in 
Koster,  MeUttmata  v^  Zech,^  ete. 

Contents  of  the  Propheof.  —  The  book  of  Zech- 
ariah, in  its  existing  form,  consists  of  three  prin- 
sipal  parts,  chaps.  L-viii.,  diapa.  ix.-xl.,  chaps. 
xiL-xiv. 

I.  The  first  of  these  divisions  is  allowed  by  all 
erities  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  Zechariah  the  son 
of  Iddo.  It  consists,  first,  of  a  short  introduction 
or  preface,  in  which  the  prophet  announces  his 
commission ;  then  of  a  series  <k  risions,  descriptive 
of  all  those  hopes  and  anticipations  of  which  the 
bniUing  of  the  Temple  was  the  pledge  and  sure 
foundation ;  and  finally  of  a  discourse,  delivered  two 
yean  later,  in  reply  to  questions  respecting  the  ob- 
servance  of  certain  established  fosts. 

1.  The  short  introductory  oracle  (chap.  1.  1-6) 
a  a  warning  roice  from  the  past.  The  prophet 
solemnly  reminds  the  people,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  their  fothers,  that  no  word  of  God 
had  ever  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  that  therefore, 
If  with  sluggish  indifiference  they  refused  to  00- 

a  In  the  last  passage  the  people  are  told  to  *'  fcloh 
sltv^bnuielMS  and  oyprsss-bnnebes,  and  myxtle- 
bsanchss  aod  palm-bianches  ....  to  make  booths  '^ 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Vi  ast  of  Tabernacles.  It  Is 
Interesting  to  compare  this  with  the  original  direction, 
«s  given  in  the  wilderDess,  when  the  only  trees  man- 
Mined  are  <<  pahns  aod  willows  of  the  brook.'*  Pales- 
iae  was  rich  In  the  olive  and  oyprees.  Is  It  very  im- 
ssobable  that  the  myrtle  nay  have  been  an  Unporta- 
won  mm  Babylon  ?  Bether  was  also  called  Hedsiseh 
4be  myrtJe),  perhaps  her  Penlan  designation  (Jtoth.  it 
/;  and  the  myrtle  is  said  to  be  a  nattre  of  Persia. 
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oparatfl  is  the  bnfldiog  ol  the  Temple,  thsy  uaa 
expect  the  Judgments  of  God.  Tliia  wamlBg 
manifestly  rests  upon  the  fonner  warnings  of  Hag 
gal 

2.  In  a  dream  of  the  night  there  passed  before 
the  eyea  of  the  prophet  a  series  of  visions  (ehap. 
L  7-vi.  15)  dcecriptire  in  thdr  difiltecnt  aepeeta  of 
events,  some  of  them  shortly  to  come  to  pasa,  and 
othos  losing  themselves  in  the  mist  of  the  future. 
These  visions  are  obscure,  and  accord  uigly  the 
prophet  asks  thttr  meaning.  The  interpretation  ii 
given,  not  sa  to  Amos  by  Jehovah  Himeelf^  bat  by 
an  angel  who  knows  the  mind  and  will  of  Jthowwh, 
who  intercedes  with  Him  for  others,  and  by  whon 
Jehovah  speaks  and  i«ues  his  commands:  at  €■> 
time  he  is  called  **  the  angel  who  spake  with  Btt** 
[or  "  by  me  '*]  (i.  9);  at  another,  '•  the  angd  of 
Jehovah  **  (i.  11,  13,  iii.  1-^). 

(1.)  In  the  first  vision  (chap.  L  7-15)  the  pnybeC 
sees,  in  a  valley  of  myrtliea,^  a  rider  upon  a  raaa 
horse,  accompanied  by  others  who,  having  been  sent 
forth  to  the  four  qiuuiers  of  the  earth,  h^  retomad 
with  the  tidings  that  the  whole  earth  was  at  reel 
(with  reference  to  Hag.  ii.  20).  Hereupon  the 
angel  asks  how  kng  this  state  of  things  e^n  kali 
and  is  assured  that  the  mdiiftrence  of  the  heathen 
shall  cease,  and  that  the  Temple  shaU  be  built  in 
Jerusalem,  lliis  vision  aeenis  to  have  been  paitXy 
borrowed  from  Job  i.  7,  etc 

(2.)  The  second  vision  (chap.  ii.  1-17,  A.  Y.  L 
18-iL  13)  explains  how  the  promise  of  the  fint  ia 
to  be  ftilfiUed.  The  four  horns  are  the  aymbda  of 
the  diflereiit  heathen  kingdoms  in  the  four  qoarten 
of  the  world,  which  have  hitherto  combined  agahut 
Jerusalem.  The  four  carpenten  or  smitha  sym- 
bolize their  destruction.  What  foUowa,  iL  5^ 
(A.  V.  ii.  1-5),  betokens  the  vastly  extended  area 
of  Jerusalem,  owing  to  the  rapid  increaaa  of  the 
new  population.  The  old  propheta,  in  foretelling 
the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  times  which  ahoohl 
succeed  the  Oaptirity  in  Babylon,  had  made  agrcst 
pari  of  that  happiness  and  glory  to  consist  ia  the 
gathering  together  again  of  the  whole  diepcned 
nation  in  the  land  given  to  their  fothcn.  This 
vision  was  designed  to  teach  that  the  expectation 
thus  reised  —  the  return  of  the  dispened  of  loael 
—  shoukl  be  fidfiUed;  that  Jerusalem  should  be  toe 
laige  to  be  compassed  about  by  a  wall,  but  that 
Jehovah  Himself  would  be  to  her  a  vail  of  fire— 
a  light  and  detniae  to  the  holy  dty,  and  destroe- 
tlon  to  her  adversaries.  A  song  of  joy,  in  proqieel 
of  ao  bright  a  Aiture,  eloees  the  scene. 

(8.)  The  next  two  visions  (iii.  iv.)  are  occupied 
wiUx  the  Temple,  and  with  the  two  principal  per- 
sona on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  retnmed  c^les 
rested.  The  permission  granted  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  had  no  doubt  stirred  afresh  the 
malice  and  the  animosity  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews.  Joshua  the  higb^viest  had  been  singled 
out,  it  would  seem,  as  the  especial  ol^t  of  attaelKy 

b  IwakI  undecstsnds  ^  H  v^Q  not  (*  a  valky ' 

or  *'bottom,"  as  the  A.  V.  renders,  but  the  heavisnly 
tent  or  tabemsole  (the  ezprceskm  behig  oboeea  with 
reforenoe  to  the  Mosele  tsbernacto),  whieh  Is  ths 
dwelUnfl^plaos  of  Jehovah.    InslMd  of  ^  myrCka  "  hs 

nndersfesads  by  D'^DTl  (with  the  UOL  ^M 

Twr  ip^v  TMT  «rra9KM*r)  **  monntalne,"  and 
these  to  be  the  *'  two  monntsins  "  saenr 
and  which  an  then  called  <*  noontsias  e 
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■4  (Mrbapi  Ibnnal  aoeiiMtiom  had  alradj  been 
lud  ■gmimt  him  bdbre  the  Penian  eourt.^  The 
prophet,  in  viaion,  seee  him  aummoned  befon  a 
higher  tribunal^  and  aolemnljr  aoquitled,  despite  the 
ehaigea  of  the  Satan  or  AdTenarj.  lliis  ii  done 
«i*h  the  forms  still  naual  in  an  eastern  eourii 
The  ilHhj  garments  in  wbieh  the  aooused  is  expected 
In  stand  are  talcen  away,  and  the  caftan  or  robe  of 
honor  is  put  upon  him  in  token  that  his  innocenoe 
has  been  established.  Acquitted  at  that  bar,  he 
need  not  fear,  it  is  implied,  any  earthly  accuser. 
He  shall  be  protected,  he  shall  carry  on  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple,  he  shall  so  prepare  the  way  for 
Ihe  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  upon  the  foun- 
datJBB-stone  laid  before  him  shall  the  seven  eyea 
of  God,  the  token  of  his  ever-watchfiil  Providence, 


(4.)  The  lost  vision  (ir.)  supposes  that  all  oppo- 
sUioa  to  the  building  of  the  Temple  shall  be  re- 
mofBd.  'lliis  sees  the  eompletioo  of  the  work.  It 
hae  evidently  a  peculiarly  impressive  character;  for 
the  proph^  though  his  dream  still  continues, 
seems  to  himself  io  be  awakened  out  of  it  by  the 
angel  who  speaks  to  him.  The  candlestick  (or 
more  properly  chandelier)  with  seven  lights  (bor- 
nrwed  from  the  candlestick  of  the  Mosaic  Taber- 
Daele,  Ex.  xzv.  31  ft)  supposes  that  the  Temple  is 
already  finished.  The  seven  pipes  whieh  supply 
each  lamp  answer  to  the  seven  eyes  of  Jehovah  in 
the  preceding  vision  (iii  9),  and  this  sevenfold 
supply  of  oil  denotes  the  presence  and  operation  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  through  whoee  aid  Zerubbabel 
will  overcome  all  obstades,  so  that,  as  his  hands 
had  Uid  the  foundatton  of  the  house,  his  hands 
should  also  finish  it  (iv.  9).  The  two  olive- braocbea 
of  the  vision,  bek>nging  to  the  olive-tree  standing 
by  the  candlestick,  are  Zerubbabel  himself  and 

The  two  next  visions  (v.  1-11)  lignify  that  the 
hnd,  in  which  the  sanctuary  has  Just  been  erected, 
shall  be  ptu^ged  of  all  its  pollutions. 

(6.)  Flnt,  the  curse  is  recorded  against  wicked- 
ness in  the  wftoU  land  (not  in  the  whoU  earth,  as 
A.  V.)y  ▼•  3;  that  due  solemnity  may  be  given  to 
It,  it  is  inscribed  upon  a  roll,  and  the  roll  b  repre- 
sented as  flying,  in  order  to  denote  the  speed  with 
which  the  curse  will  exeeute  iteelf. 

(6.)  Next,  the  unclean  thing,  whether  in  the 
form  of  idoUtry  or  any  other  abomination,  shall  be 
utterly  femoved.  Oanght  and  shut  up  as  it  were 
te  a  cage,  like  some  savage  beast,  and  pressed  down 
with  a  weight  as  of  lead  upon  it  so  that  it  cannot 
escape,  it  shall  be  earried  into  that  land  where  all 
evil  things  have  bng  made  their  dwelling  (Is.  xxxiv. 
IS),  the  huid  of  Babyfon  (Shinar,  v.  11),  from 
which  Israel  had  been  redeemed. 

(7.)  And  now  the  night  is  waning  fast,  and  the 
morning  is  about  to  dawn.  Chariots  and  horses 
■ppsar,  issuing  from  between  two  brazen  moun- 
tains, the  horses  like  thoee  in  the  first  vision;  and 
thest  receive  their  several  commands  and  are  sent 
Ibrth  to  execute  the  will  of  Jehovah  in  the  four 
qosrten  of  the  earth.  The  four  chariots  are  images 
ii  the  lour  winde,  which,  aeoording  to  Ps.  civ.  8, 
M  osrvanU  of  Ood,  ftilfill  his  behestsi  and  of  the 
me  that  goes  to  the  north  it  is  particularly  said 
(hat  it  shall  let  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  rest  there  ~ 
k  it  a  opirit  of  anger  against  the  nations,  Assyria, 
isbjhm,  Persia,  or  is  it  a  spirit  of  hope  and  desirs 
tf  ratvn  in  the  hmrta  of  those  of  the  exiles  who 
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still  Ungend  hi  the  hmd  of  their  captivity?  Stilia- 
lin,  Maurer,  and  others  adopt  the  former  view, 
which  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
visfon:  Ewald  gives  the  latter  interpretation,  and 
thinks  it  is  supported  by  wliat  follows. 

Thus,  then,  the  cycle  of  visions  is  completed. 
Scene  after  scene  is  unrolled  till  the  whole  glowing 
picture  is  presented  to  the  eye.  All  enemies 
crushed;  the  land  repeopled  and  Jerusalem  girt  as 
with  a  wall  of  fire;  the  Temple  rebuilt,  more  truly 
splendid  than  of  old,  because  more  abundantly  filled 
with  a  Divine  Presence;  the  leaders  of  the  people 
assured  in  the  moot  sigimd  manner  of  the  Divine 
protection ;  all  wickedness  solemnly  sentenced,  and 
the  land  forever  purged  of  it:  such  is  the  mag- 
nifioent  panorama  of  hope  which  the  prophet  di^ 
phtys  to  bis  countrymen. 

And  very  consolatory  must  such  a  prospect  have 
seemed  to  the  weak  and  disheartened  colony  in  Je- 
rusalem. For  the  times  were  dark  and  troublous. 
Aeoording  to  recent  interpretations  of  newly-die- 
covered  inscriptions,  it  would  appear  that  Darius  I. 
found  it  no  eaey  task  to  hold  his  vast  dominions. 
Province  after  province  had  revolted  both  in  the 
east  and  in  the  north,  whither,  according  to  the 
prophet  (vi.  8),  the  winds  had  carried  the  wrath 
of  God ;  and  if  the  reading  Mudnya,  ».  e.  £gypt,  is 
correct  (Lsssen  gives  Kurdistan),  iilgypt  must  have 
revolted  before  the  outbreak  mentioned  in  Herod, 
vii.  1,  and  have  again  been  reduced  to  sulyection. 
To  such  revolt  there  may  poesibly  be  an  allusion 
in  the  reference  to  "  the  land  of  the  south  "  (vi 
6). 

It  would  seem  that  Zechariah  anticipated,  as  a 
consequence  of  these  perpetual  insurrections,  the 
weakening  and  overthrow  of  the  Persian  moi^ 
archy  and  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Gkid, 
for  which  Judah  in  fitith  and  obedience  was  to 
wait.fr 

Immediately  on  these  visions  there  foUowi  a 
symbolical  act  Three  Israelites  had  just  returned 
from  Babylon,  bringing  with  them  rich  gifts  to 
Jerusalem,  apparentiy  as  contributions  to  the  Tem- 
ple, and  luul  been  received  in  the  house  of  Joeiah 
the  son  of  Zephaniah.  Thither  the  prophet  is 
commanded  to  go,  —  whether  still  in  a  dream  or 
not,  is  not  very  clear,  — and  to  employ  the  silver 
and  the  gold  of  their  oflhrings  for  the  service  of 
Jeho\'ah.  He  is  to  make  of  them  two  crowns,  and 
to  pbMje  these  on  the  head  of  Joshua  the  high- 
priest,— a  sign  that  in  the  Messiah  who  should 
build  the  Temple,  the  kingly  and  priestiy  offices 
should  be  united.  This,  however,  is  expressed 
somewhat  enigmatically,  as  if  king  and  prieet 
should  be  perfeeUy  at  one,  rather  than  that  the 
same  person  should  be  both  kingand  priest.  Thees 
crowns  moreover,  were  to  be  a  memorial  in  honor 
of  those  by  whoee  liberality  they  had  been  made, 
and  should  serve  at  the  same  time  to  exa'te  other 
rieh  Jews  still  liring  in  Babybn  to  tiie  Ike  lib- 
erality. Hence  thSx  symbolical  purpose  having 
been  aooomplished,  they  were  to  be  hud  vp  in  the 
Temple. 

8.  From  this  time,  for  a  space  of  neariy  two 
years,  the  prophet's  voice  wna  silent,  or  his  words 
have  not  been  recorded.  But  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Khig  Darius,  in  the  fourth  day  of  the  ninth 
month,  there  came  a  deputation  of  Jews  to  the 
Tempk,  anxious  to  know  whether  the  fostrdayi 
whieh   had  been  inetituted  during  the  seventf 
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ynn*  captivity  were  itUl  to  be  obeenred.  On  tbt 
one  band,  now  tbat  the  Captivity  ww  at  an  end, 
and  Jernialem  wm  riaing  from  her  aebai,  lacli  let 
tiniM  of  nxMimlng  leemed  quite  oat  of  place.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  waa  atiU  moeh  f^roanci  far 
•erioae  uneaaincet;  for  some  time  after  their  vetam 
thej  had  ralftred  levcrely  from  drooght  and  fiunine 
(Uag.  i.  6-11),  and  who  could  tell  that  they  would 
not  10  iufler  again?  tJie  hoaUlity  of  their  neigh- 
bon  liad  not  oeaaed;  th^  wire  atUl  regarded  with 
no  common  Jealooey ;  ami  large  nnmiNn  of  their 
brethren  liad  not  yet  returned  from  Babylon.  It 
wae  a  qneetion  therafore,  tiiat  eeemcd  to  admit  of 
much  debate. 

It  is  remarlmUe,  ae  bae  been  already  noticed, 
that  thia  qoeetion  should  hate  been  addressed  to 
priests  and  prophets  conjointly  in  the  Temple. 
This  close  allianoe  between  two  dasees  hitherto  so 
separate,  and  often  so  antagonistic,  was  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  circumstances  of  the  times.  Still 
Zechariah,  as  chief  of  the  prophets,  has  tlie  decision 
of  this  question.  Some  of  the  priesta,  it  is  evident 
(vii.  7),  were  incUned  to  the  more  gloomy  view; 
but  not  so  the  prophet  In  language  worthy  of 
his  position  and  liis  office,  langimge  which  reminds 
OS  of  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  of  his  great 
predecessor  (Is.  Ivili.  5-7),  he  lays  down  the  same 
principle  that  God  loves  mercy  rather  than  frating, 
and  truth  and  righteousness  mtlicr  than  saclicloth 
and  a  sad  countenance.  If  they  had  perished,  he 
reminds  tlwm  it  was  because  their  hearts  were 
hard  while  they  footed;  if  they  would  dwell  safely, 
they  must  abstain  from  fraud  and  violence  and  not 
fkom  food  (vU.  4-14). 

Again  he  foretells,  but  now  in  vision,  the  glori- 
ous times  Uiat  are  near  at  hand  when  Jehovah 
shall  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  Jerusalem  be 
oalled  a  city  of  truth.  He  sees  her  streets  tlironged 
by  old  and  young,  her  exiles  returning,  her  Temple 
standing  in  all  its  beauty,  her  Und  rich  in  frnitfol- 
oess,  her  people  a  praise  and  a  bksesing  in  the  earth 
(viii.  1-16).  Again,  he  declares  that  •<  truth  and 
peace  **  (w.  16,  19)  are  the  bulwarks  of  national 
prosperity.  And  once  more  reverting  to  the  ques- 
tion which  had  been  raised  eonoeniing  the  obserr- 
ance  of  the  fasts,  he  announces,  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  Jeiiovah,  not  only  that  the  fiiats  are 
abolished,  but  that  the  days  of  mourning  shall 
henceforth  be  days  of  joy,  the  fiwts  iio  counted  for 
festivals.  His  prophecy  oondudes  with  a  prediction 
that  Jerusalem  shsil  be  the  centre  of  reIi|,ious  vror- 
ship  to  all  nations  of  the  earth  (viii.  16-33). 

II.  The  remainder  of  the  book  consists  of  two 
oeetions  of  about  equal  length,  iz.-zL  and  xii.-<iv., 
each  of  which  has  an  inscription.  They  have  the 
general  prophetic  tone  and  character,  and  in  oot)||eet 
they  so  tu  harmonize  with  i.*viii.,  that  the  prophet 
seeks  to  comfort  Judah  in  a  season  of  depression 
with  the  hope  of  a  brighter  (Mure. 

1.  In  the  first  se<liou  be  threatens  Damascus 
and  the  sea-coast  of  Pftlestine  with  misfortune;  but 
declares  that  Jerusalem  shall  be  protected,  for  Je- 
huvah  himself  shall  encamp  about  her  (where  ix.  8 
reminds  us  of  ii.  6);  her  king  shall  come  to  her, 
he  shall  speak  peace  to  the  heathen,  oo  that  all 
weapons  of  war  shall  perish,  and  his  dominion  shall 
be  to  the  ends  «f  the  esith.  The  Jews  who  are 
sUn  in  captivity  shsll  retam  to  their  land;  they 
shsil  be  mightier  than  Javan  (or  Greece);  and 
K^faiaim  and  Judah  once  more  united  shsJl  van- 
loiok  aU  OMmies.  The  land  too  shall  be  tnAtM 
is4f  eU(erm^  vii  19).    Tha Xsiaphim and  the 


prophets  may  indeed  have  spoken  fisa,  btf 
upon  these  will  the  Lord  eneute  jodgment,  and 
then  He  will  look  witli  law  upon  his  people  and 
bring  baok  both  Judah  and  Epbraim  Ikom  tiwii 
captivity.  The  pooseeoion  of  Giiead  and  LriMuoc 
is  again  promised,  as  the  special  portion  of 
and  both  ^ypt  and  Assyria  ahall  be 
hnmbled. 

The  prophecy  now  taka  a  sodden  torn.  An 
enemy  is  seen  approaeliiBg  fhmi  the  DOftfa,wfao 
having  forced  Uie  narrow  peases  of  Lebanon,  tfaa 
great  l>ulwark  of  the  northern  ikwntier,  cairies  deo- 
obtion  into  the  country  beyond.  Heranpon  tlM 
prophet  receives  a  commission  from  Qod  to  feed  his 
ikek,  which  God  himself  will  no  more  feed  beeaoso 
of  their  divieiona.  The  prophet  undertakes  tte 
office,  and  makes  to  himself  two  staves  (naming  the 
one  Beauty,  and  the  other  Union),  in  order  to  tend 
the  flock,  and  outs  off  several  evil  shepberda  wiMai 
hia  soul  abhon;  but  oboervee  at  the  same  time  that 
the  flock  vrill  not  be  obedient.  Hence  he  throwa 
up  his  office;  he  biealn  asunder  the  one  erook  in 
token  that  the  covenant  of  God  with  laraei  waa  die- 
solved.  A  fbw,  the  poor  of  tlie  flock,  acknowledge 
God's  hand  herein;  and  the  piophct  demanding 
the  wages  of  his  service,  receives  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  and  casts  it  into  the  house  of  Jehovah.  Al 
the  same  time  he  eees  that  there  is  no  h«ipe  of  oalaB 
between  Judah  and  Isnel  whom  he  had  tmstod  to 
feed  as  one  flock,  and  thenfore  cuts  in 
other  erook,  in  token  that  the  bsotlicrhood 
them  is  dissolved. 

a.  The  eeoond  asctkin,  xii.-xiv.,  is  ootitled, 
**The  borden  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  for  loneL** 
But  Jtrfftl  is  here  uosd  of  the  nation  at  large,  not 
of  Israel  as  distinct  Ihmi  Jodah.  Indeed,  the 
prophecy  which  follows,  conoems  Jodah  and  Jmn- 
salon.  In  this  the  prophet  beholds  the  near  ap> 
proaofa  of  trottUous  times,  when  Jenisalcn  ehoold 
be  hard  preesod  by  enemies.  But  in  that  day  J» 
hovah  shall  come  to  save  them:  •^the  hooso  d 
David  be  as  Qod,  as  the  angel  of  Jehovah  **  (xii.  •) 
and  all  the  nations  whidi  gather  themaelves  i^ainol 
Jerusalem  shall  be  destroyed.  At  the  same  tinas 
the  deliverance  shall  not  be  from  outward  eneoiiss 
alone.  God  will  poor  out  upon  them  a  spirit  of 
graee  and  'supplieationa,  so  that  thtj  ahall  bewail 
their  sinfblneea  with  a  mourning  greater  than  tliat 
with  which  th«y  bewailed  the  betoved  Joeiah  in  the 
valley  of  M«giddon.  So  deep  and  so  true  ahafl  bo 
this  repentance,  so  lively  the  avenion  to  all  evil, 
that  neither  idol  nor  fiJse  prophet  shall  again  bo 
seen  in  the  land.  If  a  man  shall  pretend  to  praph> 
esy,  Mbis  fother  and  his  mother  that  begat  him 
shidl  thrust  him  through  when  he  prophoMth,** 
fired  by  the  same  rightsooi  indignation  as  Phiaehao 
was  when  he  slew  those  vrho  irrooght  folly  in  laml 
(lit  1-zUL  6). 

Then  IbUowo  a  short  apostrophe  to  the  sword  of 
the  enemy  to  torn  againot  tho  ahepherdo  of  the 
people;  and  a  fbither  announcement  of 
and  purifying  judgments;  whioh,  bowevor,  it 
be  aeknowledgod,  io  oomewhat  abrupt.  fiwaUli 
suggestion  that  the  psosage  siL  7-4,  is  here  out  el 
plMC,  and  abooU  be  trsnspooed  to  the  end  of  chapk 
si.  is  certainly  ingenioaa,  and  doee  not  oeen  i» 
probable. 

Tho  propheey  doses  vrith  a  grsod  and  fltinl|| 
picture.  AU  natiooo  are  gathered  togothor  agsiMi 
Jerusalem;  and  eeom  already  sure  of  their  pisy 
Half  of  their  cruel  work  boo  been  aoeompUshoi 
when  Jehovah  hlmoelf  appoaia  on  behalf  of  his 
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MOpte.  At  hb  ooming  aU  natiirt  ■  isoved:  the 
boaiit  of  OUvca  ou  which  hu  feet  regt  ckftvee 
•BDoder;  a  migbtj  earthquake  heaves  the  ground, 
md  even  the  oataral  wicGeMtioa  of  daj  and  night  ie 
broken.  Ha  goet  forth  to  «vr  agahiet  the  adver- 
■rka  of  his  people.  He  establishes  hk  kingdom 
over  all  the  earth.  Jerusalem  is  safely  inhabited, 
and  rich  with  the  spoiii  of  the  nations.  All  nations 
Chat  are  stin  left  shall  come  up  to  Jerusalem,  as 
the  great  centre  of  religious  wotthip,  there  i^  wor- 
ship '*  the  King,  J«ho>-ah  of  hosto,"  and  the  dty 
from  that  day  forward  shall  be  a  holy  city. 

Such  is,  briefly,  an  outline  of  the  second  portion 
if  tiiat  book  which  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Prophecy  of  Zechsriah.  It  is  impossible,  even  on 
a  cursory  view  of  the  two  portions  of  the  prophecy, 
not  to  feel  how  diflereiit  the  section  zi.~Kiv.  is  from 
the  section  i.-Tiii.  The  next  point,  then,  for  our 
eonsideration  is  this,  —  Is  the  book  in  its  present 
form  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  prophet,  Zeclia> 
riah  the  son  of  Iddo,  who  lived  after  the  Babyfonish 
eaile? 

Integriiff, —  Mede  iras  the  first  to  call  this  in 
^oestion.  The  probability  that  the  later  chapters 
Sfom  the  ixtk  to  the  xivth  were  by  some  other 
t^rophet,  seems  first  to  have  been  suggested  to  him 
by  the  citation  in  St.  Matthew.  He  says  (Epbt. 
ixzi.),  **  It  may  seem  the  Evangelist  woidd  inform 
■8  that  those  latter  chapters  ascribed  to  Zachary 
(oam^y,  ixth,  zth,  zith,  etc.),  are  indeed  the  proph- 
oeieB  of  Jeremy;  and  tiiat  the  Jews  had  not  rightly 
attributed  them."  Starting  from  tliis  point,  be 
goes  on  to  give  reasons  for  supposing  a  diffiveut 
autlior.  **  Ontainly,  if  a  man  weighs  the  contents 
of  some  of  them,  they  should  in  lilwlihood  he  of  an 
elder  date  than  the  time  of  Zachary ;  namely,  before 
the  Captivity:  for  the  sul^eets  of  some  of  them 
were  scares  in  l)eing  after  that  time.  And  the 
elu^)ter  oat  of  which  St  Matthew  quotes  nwy  seem 
to  have  somewhat  moeh  unsuitable  with  Zachary's 
lime;  as,  a  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  then  when  be  was  to  encoarage  tbem  to 
build  it.  And  how  doth  the  sixth  verse  of  that 
chapter  suit  with  his  time?  There  is  no  scripture 
saith  they  are  Zacbary's;  bat  there  is  scripture 
saith  they  sre  Jeremy's,  as  this  of  the  Evangelist.'* 
He  then  observes  that  the  mere  feet  of  these  being 
fonod  in  the  same  book  as  the  proplieeies  of  Zeeha- 
fioh  does  not  prove  that  they  were  his{  diflference 
of  aathorship  being  allowable  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  ooUection  of  Agor's  Proverbs  under  one  title 
«ith  those  of  Solomon,  and  of  Psalms  by  other 
«athon  vrith  those  of  Darid.    Eren  the  abeenee  of 

ftnesh  title  is,  he  aigues,  no  evidence  against  a 
(liaage  of  author.  "  The  Jews  wrote  in  rolls  or 
vokmes,  and  the  title  was  but  once.  If  aught 
wen  added  to  the  roll,  06  rimUUudmem  argumentiy 
or  for  some  other  reason,  it  had  a  new  title,  as  that 
of  Agnr;  or  perhaps  none,  bat  was  iu^nfftor,** 
The  utter  disregard  of  anything  like  chronological 
order  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  where  **  some- 
times all  is  ended  with  Zedekiah;  then  we  are 
brought  baek  to  Jehoiakim,  then  to  Zedekiah 
agsin  **  —  makes  it  probable,  he  thinks,  that  they 
Here  only  hastily  and  foosely  put  together  in  thoss 
dirtrsflted  times.  Conssquently  some  of  them 
^ight  not  have  been  discovered  till  after  the  return 
^eoi  the  Captivity,  when  they  vrere  approved  by 
Zsehaiiah,  and  so  came  to  be  incorporated  with  his 
prophecies.  Mede  evidently  rests  his  ooinloo,  partly 
m  the  authoritj  of  St.  Biatthew,  and  partly  on  the 
m^e&ts  of  the  later  chapters,  which   -e  oonstdeni 
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liequin  a  date  earlier  than  the  exile  He  my 
again  (Epist.  Ixi.):  ^  That  whieh  moveth  me  motk 
thar  the  rest  is  in  chap,  xli.,  whieh  contains  a 
prophecy  of  the  destructfon  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants,  for 
which  God  would  give  them  to  the  sword,  and  have 
no  more  pity  on  them.  It  is  expounded  of  the  de- 
struction by  Titus;  but  metbinks  such  a  prophec} 
was  nothing  seasonable  for  Zachary's  time  (when 
the  city  yet,  for  a  great  part,  lay  in  her  niina,  and 
the  Temple  had  not  yet  recoi'ered  hen),  nor  agree- 
able to  the  scope  of  Zachary's  commissloo,  who, 
together  with  his  colleague  Haggai,  was  ssnt  to  en- 
courage the  people  lately  returned  from  captivity  to 
ImiLd  their  temple,  and  to  instaorate  their  commoo- 
wealth.  Was  this  a  fit  time  to  foretell  the  destntt- 
tion  of  both,  ifhile  they  vrere  but  yet  a  building? 
and  by  Zachary,  too,  who  was  to  enoOusage  them  ? 
would  not  thb  better  befit  the  desohitioa  by  Neb- 
ttohadneizsr?" 

Archbishop  Neweome  vrent  further.  He  insisted 
on  the  great  dissimilarity  of  style  as  vrell  as  subject 
between  the  earlier  and  Liter  chapters.  And  he  was 
the  firat  who  advocated  the  theory  which  Bunsen 
calls  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modem  criticism,  that 
the  last  six  ehapten  of  Zeehariah  are  the  woi^  of 
two  distinct  prophets.  His  Words  are :  ^  The  eight 
first  chapters  appear  by  the  introductory  parts  to 
be  the  prophedei  of  Zeehariah,  stand  in  connection 
with  each  other,  ure  pertinent  to  the  time  when 
they  were  ddivered,  are  uniform  hi  style  and  man- 
ner, and  constitute  a  regular  whole.  But  the  six 
last  ehaptera  are  not  expressly  assigned  to  Zeeha- 
riah; are  unconnected  with  those  whkdi  precede: 
the  three  first  of  them  are  unsuitaUe  hi  many  parts 
to  the  time  whom  Zeehariah  lived;  all  ef  them 
hare  a  more  adorned  and  poetical  turn  of  composi- 
tion than  the  eight  first  ehapten;  and  they  mani- 
festly break  the  unity  of  the  prophetical  book.** 

**I  conclude,**  he  oontinues,  **from  intemsl 
marks  in  chaps,  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  that  these  thrse  ohapten 
were  written  much  earlier  than  the  time  of  Jere- 
miah and  before  the  captivity  of  the  tribes.  Israel 
is  mentioned  chaps,  ix.  1,  xi.  14.  (But  that  this 
argument  is  inoondusive,  see  Mai.  iL  11.)  Ephraim, 
chaps,  ix.  10,  13,  x.  7 ;  and  Assyria,  chap.  x.  10, 
IL  .  .  .  .  They  seem  to  suit  Uosea's  age  and 
manner The  xiith,  xiiith,  and  xivth  chap- 
ten  form  a  distinct  prophecy,  and  were  written 
after  the  death  of  Joelah;  but  whether  before  or 
after  the  Gaptirity,  and  by  what  prophets,  is  uncsr- 
tain.  Though  I  incline  to  think  that  the  author 
lived  before  the  destruotion  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Babyfonbns.**  In  proof  of  this  he  refen  to  xUi.  9, 
on  which  he  observes  that  the  *<predietion  that 
idols  and  false  prophets  should  oease  at  the  final 
restoration  of  the  Jews  seems  to  have  been  uttered 
when  idoUtry  and  groundless  pretensions  to  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  were  common  among  the  Jewi, 
and  therefore  before  the  Babytouish  Captivity.** 

A  laige  number  of  critics  hare  followed  Mede 
and  Archbishop  Neweome  in  denying  the  later  ^ate 
of  tlie  last  six  ehapten  of  the  book.  In  Engknd, 
Bishop  Kidder,  Whiston,  Hammond,  and  more 
recently  Pye  Smith,  and  Davidson;  in  (Sermany, 
Fliigge,  Eicbfaorn,  Bauer,  Bertholdt,  Augustf, 
Forbeig,  Rosenmtiller,  Qramberg,  Oedner,  Ewald, 
Bfaorer,  Knobel,  Hicsig,  and  Bleek,  are  agreed  in 
maintaining  that  thcee  later  ehapten  are  not  the 
work  of  Zeehariah  the  son  of  Iddo. 

On  ths  other  hand,  the  hiter  date  of  thess  ohap- 
tnn  has  besn  maintained  among  ourselves  by  Blar 
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n&f  and  Henderaoo,  mod  on  the  omitinent  bj 
CbrpaoT,  Beekhfttu,  Jaho,  Koster,  HeDn^steDbeix, 
H&vfiroidc.  Keil,  De  Weite  (in  iBier  editions  of  his 
SiideiimHp  ;  in  the  first  three  be  adopted  a  difler- 
Rit  view),  and  Stahelin. 

Those  who  impugn  the  bter  date  of  these  ehap- 
ters  of  Zecfaariah  rest  thdr  aigunients  on  the 
ehanize  in  style  and  suljcet  after  the  riiith  chapter, 
but  diflbr  much  in  the  i^icatioii  of  their  criticism. 
RosenmiiHer,  (or  instanoe  {SchoL  m  Prxjph,  M'm. 
vol.  i?.  p.  257),  endues  that  chaps.  ix.-z]T.  are  so 
alike  in  stjle.  that  Uiejr  must  ha\Y  been  written  by 
ene  author.  He  alleges  in  proof  his  fondness  ftsr 
imatses  taken  from  pastoral  life  (ix.  16,  z.  2,  3,  xi. 
a,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9, 11,  15,  17,  xiii  7,  8).  From  the 
attusion  to  the  earthquake  (xir.  5,  eomp.  Am.  i.  1 ) 
he  thinks  the  author  must  have  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Usdah. 

Davidson  Cm  Homers  InirwL  ii  982)  in  fike 
laanner  declares  for  one  author,  but  suppoees  him 
«>  have  bean  the  Zaehariah  mentioned  Is.  viiL  2, 
who  Bved  in  the  reign  of  Abas. 

Eiehhom,  on  the  other  hand,  vrhilst  also  assign, 
hug  (in  his  EinUttmng^  iw.  444)  the  whoie  of  ch^is. 
iz.-ziT.  to  one  writer,  is  of  opinion  thai  they  are 
the  work  of  a  UtUr  prophet  niio  flourished  in  the 
lime  of  Alexander. 

Others  again,  as  BerthoUt,  (jesenins,  Knobd, 
llasrcr,  Btmsen,  and  Evakl,  think  thai  chapa. 
ix.-zi.  (to  vrhich  Rwald  adds  xiii.  7-0)  are  a  dis- 
linet  prophecT  from  chapa.  xii.~xiT.,  and  separated 
from  them  by  a  considerahle  iuterral  of  tame.  Tliese 
critics  coochide  from  intenml  evidence,  that  the 
fcsmer  portion  was  vrritten  by  a  prophet  iriio  fived 
OB  Ike  rei|!n  of  Ahax  (Knobd  givns  ix.,  z.  lo  the 
raign  ef  Jotham.  and  xL  to  tint  of  Ahax),  and 
asostof  them  coqieetare  that  ks  was  the  ZeelKariah 
the  son  of  JeberecUah  (or  Bcreduah), 
la.vifi.2. 

Ewsld.  without  attempting  to 
with  any  paiticniar  penon,  contents  hinnelf  with 
remarking  that  he  vna  a  subject  of  the  Southern 
kingdom  \as  may  be  inletred  from  cxpresnoos  such 
aa  that  in  ix.  7,  and  from  the  Hiiiiinie  hopes 
which  ks  utters,  and  is  vbich  ke  resembka  his 
eountrrman  and  contemporary  Isaiah^:  and  that 
She  AsBos  and  Hosea  beiore  him,  though  a  na- 
tire  of  Jodah,  ke  dueets  his  prophecses 
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of  our  pnsent  book  are  not  fttHn  the  sama  aathor 
as  the  first  eight  The  other  carries  the  diameoi* 
berment  of  the  book  still  further,  and  maintains 
that  the  sis  last  chaptere  are  the  work  of  two  di»- 
tinct  authors  who  lived  at  two  distinct  periods  of 
Jewish  history.  The  arguments  advanced  by  tbs 
supporters  of  each  theory  rest  on  the  same  graand& 
They  are  drawn  partly  from  the  dUfarenee  in  style, 
and  partly  from  the  difllerenee  in  the  nature  of  the 
contents,  the  historical  lefaencca,  etc,  in  tbe  dlf- 
fcrent  sections  of  the  book;  but  the  one  sees  this 
diflcrenee  only  in  iz.-xiv.,  aa  compared  with 
i.-viU. ;  the  other  sem  it  also  in  xii-zir.,  aa 
pared  vdth  ix-HO.     We  most  aeeosdingly 


1.  Hie  difibenee  generany  in  theafyie  and  eon- 
tents  of  diapters  iz.-siv.,  aa  oonqiand 
ten  u-vuL 

2.  The  difRrenees  between  xn.-zir.,  SB 
withiz.-sL 

1.  The  dififarenee  in  point  of  style  betwaeo  the 
latter  and  fesmcr  portions  of  the  pmphecj  ia  ad- 
mitted by  aS  critiea.  BoeenmuDer  cfaaractert»* 
that  of  the  flnte^t  chapters  SB  "^pmsaicyfoefale, 
poor,**  and  that  of  the  miiainint  six  aa  **  puetie, 
weighty,  concise,  gioulMg."  But  without  admitting 
so  sweeping  a  criticism,  and  one  wiiick  the  vctdiet 
of  »Mfr  crilieB  on  the  foium  portioii  has  eontra- 
diftfdt  there  can  be  bm>  doubt  that  the  gesMCsl  %f^nf 
and  dmradcrof  the  one  section  b  in  decided  eafr> 
trsat  with  that  ef  the  other.  •«  Aa  he  pnsacs  from 
the  first  half  of  the  prophet  to  the  aeeoiui,**  aays 
Eiehhora,  •«no  render  can  fofl  to  pamve  horn 
strikingly  diflennt  are  the  iafBeaskms  wUd 
Bsade  upon  him  by  the  two.  The  BBSwnsr  of 
ing  in  the  meosid  portaon  is  for  loftier 
mysfeerious;  ths  images  empio 
BDore  magnifieent;  the  pomt  ef  view  and  the 


There  is  the  asme  geneml 


the 


m  the  date  of  the 


sS  asrign  it  la  a  period 
to  tbe  BabTionish  CaKsirtr.  and  hence  the 
■uUht  srait  buve  been  cocteuiimart  with  the 
arophec  Jcrcmadi.  Bonsen  idectifies  him  with 
Cr^sh  the  K^  of  Sheoaiah  of  RirAth^fsarim  '^ Jer. 

-^  .  vi^  igc^^heMed  -  ic  the  name  of  J«- 

afaiart  JokiaJt  az^  Tiismkiii 

L:rx  to  thi»  hrjvcdrsss  we  hare  tlw 
tf  three  d^sreat  i,«c«c<»<t*  coueeled  icm 


Once  the  TesBpie  and  the 
'nanemef  religion  tassiii  the 
I  which  the  prophet's  words  ladialed.  and  to 
Ithev 

ef 
it 

tte  day  on 
which  each 

'  ua  ahogethsr.    CtoaU  a  wviter  al  nt  once  hare 
forgotten  so  entJrdyhwhdbibefthBs^y?    C^dd 

•CbJdthsuqrid'ah«athha.thamsdeof  iipiiwiiB. 

I  CHS  of  «ne  and  the  same  asitar?'*  (£mLiv.441. 

'     L  Ghif«cnL-«fi.aBUMrtBih7 
of 


1.  i  bjksicere  ix.-xi^  the  bc«ok  ef  £echariah  \^ 

«ectier*tvrarT  cf  Isaiah,  cnder  Ahas.  ah?«t  T 
&  C^■^lCen  xii.-xiT.,  aztbor  aekaowu 
anfu  Ur^&X  a  ccctessponrr  of  Jcresia^ 
•07  sr^^ 

1.    Ci^ftfSen  i-rEu   Ae  walk  ef  the  sssi  'sr 
.^  of  lodo.  Hwisrara 


ef  Jchuv^  came  aaK"  ola.  (L  7,  iv.  S,  vi. 

9,Ta.L4,a,vm.  1,  18*;  - 

God*  «f  hosts**  (i  4, 1ft.  17.  M.  U.  vfi.  i,  i.  «, 

T.S.14.18.20,SS  ;  •AailiAsi 

aad  m^  -  (x.  18.  i.  1,  ▼.  l^si.  1?- 

ix.>KiT.    Oaths  Other  haad,,  the  ifomBB -^lathst 
daT*-is 

it 
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ponries  in  Hi.  1,  {t.  6,  tI.  10,  vii.  S:  the  writer 
(or  writen)  of  the  second  portion  of  the  book  never 
does  this.  It  has  also  been  obeenred  that  after  tha 
first  eight  ehapters  we  hear  nothing  of  ^  Satan,'* 
or  of  **  the  seven  ejres  of  Jeliovah ;  "  that  there  are 
no  more  riiione;  that  chap.  xi.  oontaini  an  aUa- 
gorj,  not  a  s/mbolio  action;  that  Iiere  are  no  rid- 
dles wliich  need  to  be  solTed,  no  angeku  im*.erpre$ 
to  solve  them. 

II.  Chapters  ix.-xi.  These  chapters,  it  is  al- 
legedj  have  also  their  characteristic  pecnliari- 
ties:-* 

(1.)  In  point  of  style,  the  author  resembles 
Ilosea  more  than  any  other  prophet:  such  is  the 
verdict  both  of  Knobel  and  Kwald.  He  delights 
to  picture  Jehovah  as  the  Great  C^>tain  of  his 
people.  Jelx>vah  comes  to  Zion,  and  pitches  his 
eanip  there  to  protect  her  (iz.  8,  9).  He  blows  the 
trumpet,  marches  against  his  enemies,  makes  his 
people  his  bow,  and  shoots  his  arrows  (is.  13, 14); 
or  He  rides  on  Judah  as  his  war-horse,  and  goes 
forth  thereon  to  victory  (z.  3, 6).  Again,  he  speaks 
of  the  people  as  a  flock,  and  the  leaders  of  the  peo- 
ple as  their  shepherds  (ix.  16,  z.  2,  3,  zi.  4  ff.). 
He  describes  himself  also,  in  his  character  of 
prophet,  as  a  shepherd  in  tlie  Ust  passages,  and 
assumes  to  himself,  in  a  symbolic  action,  which 
however  may  have  been  tme  only  of  the  imagina- 
tion, all  the  guise  and  the  gear  of  a  shepherd.  In 
general  he  delights  in  images  (ix.  3,  4,  13-17,  z.  3, 
6, 7,  <fto.),  some  of  which  are  striking  and  forcible. 

(2.)  The  notes  of  time  are  also  peculiar:  — 

1.  It  was  a  time  when  the  pride  of  Assyria  was 
yet  at  its  height  (x.,  zi.),  and  when  the  Jews  had 
already  suffeivd  from  it.  This  first  took  place  in 
the  time  of  Menahem  (B.  c  772-761). 

2.  The  Trans-jordanic  territory  had  already  been 
swept  by  the  armies  of  the  invader  (z.  10),  but  a 
still  further  desolation  threatened  it  (xi.  1-3). 
The  fint  may  have  been  the  invasion  of  Pul  (1 
Chr.  V.  26),  the  second  that  of  Tiglath-Pileser.o 

3.  The  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  are 
both  standing  (iz.  10,  13,  z.  6),  but  many  Israel- 
ites are  nevortheless  eziles  in  E^jyt  and  Assyria 
(iz.  11,  z.  6,  8,  10,  ako.). 

4.  The  struggle  between  Judah  and  Israel  is 
supposed  to  be  already  b^gun  (zi.  14).  At  the 
same  time  Damascus  is  threatened  (iz.  1).  If  so, 
the  reference  must  be  to  the  alliance  formed  be- 
tween Pekah  king  of  Israel  and  Kezin  of  Damas- 
cus, the  consequence  of  which  was  the  loss  of  Elath 
(739). 

5.  Egypt  and  Assyria  are  both  formidable  powers 
(z.  9,  10,  11).  The  only  other  prophets. to  whom 
these  two  nations  appear  as  formidable,  nt  the  game 
time,  are  Hosea  (vii.  11,  zii.  1,  ziv.  3)  and  bis  con- 
temporary Isaiah  (vii  17,  dbo.);  and  that  in  proph- 
edes  which  must  have  been  uttered  between  743 
and  740:  Hie  ezpectation  seems  to  have  been  that 
the  Assyrians,  in  order  to  attack  Egypt|  would 
march  by  way  of  Syria,  Phcenicia,  and  PhilisUa, 
abng  the  coast  (Zech.  iz.  1-0),  as  they  did  after- 


•  So  Knobel  iopposes.  Ewald  also  rsffars,  zi.  1-3, 
Id  the  deportation  of  Tiglath-PUeMr,  and  thinks  (hat 
z.  10  vefcn  to  some  earlier  deportation,  the  Assyrians 
iaving  invaded  this  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
In  the  former  half  of  Pekah^  raign  of  twenty  years. 
to  thlf  Banaeo  ( Gott  in  der  Gtuh,  1.  4[0)  otjects 
ihat  we  have  no  reeord  of  any  earlier  removal  of  the 
BhaUtaDts  from  the  land  than  that  of  Tiglath-Plleser, 
mieh  ocenrrad  at  thM  eloae  of  Pekah's  reign,  and 
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wards  (Is.  zz.  1),  and  that  the  kingdom  of  brsel 
would  su£^  chiefly  in  oonsequoice  (Zech.  iz.  9- 
12),  and  Judah  in  a  smaller  degree  (iz.  8,  9). 

6.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  is  described  as  *<a 
flock  for  the  slaughter "  in  chap,  zi.,  over  which 
three  shepherds  have  been  set  in  one  month.  This 
corresponds  with  the  season  of  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion which  followed  immediately  on  the  murder  of 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jeroboam  II.  (760).  This  son 
reigned  only  siz  months,  his  murdtter  Shallum  but 
one  (2  K.  zv.  8-16),  being  put  to  death  in  his 
turn  by  Menahem.  Meanwhile  another  rival  king 
may  have  arisen,  Bunsen  thinks,  in  some  other  pait 
of  the  country,  who  may  have  (alien  ss  the  moT' 
derer  did,  be&Xre  Menahem. 

The  symbolical  action  of  the  breaking  of  the  two 
shepherds*  staves  —  Favor  and  Union  —  points  the 
same  way.  The  breaking  of  the  first  showed  that 
Qod*s  fovor  had  departed  from  Israel,  that  of  the 
second  that  all  hope  of  union  between  Judah  and 
Ephraim  was  at  an  end. 

Ail  these  notes  of  time  pohit  in  the  same  direo- 
tion,  and  make  it  probable  that  the  author  of  chi^ 
iz.-zL  vras  a  eontnnporary  of  Isaiah,  and  propba- 
sied  during  the  reign  of  Ahaz.^ 

2.  Chaps.  zii.-ziv.  —  By  the  mi^jority  of  those 
critics  who  assign  these  chapters  to  a  third  author, 
that  author  is  supposed  to  have  lived  shortly  before 
the  Babylonish  cSapttvity.  The  grounds  for  sepa- 
rating these  three  ehapters  from  chapters  iz.-zL 
are  as  follows:  — 

1.  This  section  opens  with  its  ovm  mtroductory 
formula,  as  the  preceding  one  (iz.  1)  does.  This, 
hoa'cver,  only  shows  that  the  sections  are  disUnet, 
not  that  they  were  written  at  different  times. 

2.  The  object  of  the  two  sections  is  altogether 
different.  The  author  of  the  former  (iz.-zi.)  has 
both  Israel  and  Judah  before  him;  he  often  speaks 
of  them  together  (iz.  13,  z.  6,  zi.  14,  comp.  z.  7); 
he  directs  his  prophecy  to  the  Trans-jordanie  terri- 
tory, and  announces  the  dischaige  of  his  office  in 
Israel  (zi.  4  ff.).  The  author  of  the  second  sec- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  has  only  to  do  with  Judah 
and  Jerusalem :  he  nowhere  mentions  IsraeL 

3.  The  political  horizon  of  the  two  prophets  is 
diflhrent.  By  the  former,  mentum  is  made  of 
the  Syrians,  Phosnicians,  Philistines  (iz.  1-7),  and 
Gredu  (iz.  13),  as  well  as  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Egyptians,  the  two  last  being  described  as  at  that 
time  the  most  powerful.  It  therefore  belongs  to 
the  earliw  time  when  these  two  nations  wane  be- 
ginning to  struggle  for  supremacy  in  Western  Asia. 
By  the  latter,  the  Egyptians  only  are  mentioned  as 
a  hostile  nation :  not  a  wwd  is  said  of  the  Assyr- 
ians. The  author  consequently  must  have  lived 
at  a  time  when  Egypt  was  the  chief  enemj  of 
Judah. 

4.  The  anticipations  of  the  two  prophete  an 
different  The  first  trembles  only  for  Ephraim. 
He  predicts  the  desolation  of  tke  Tkana-jordanic 
territory,  the  can7ing  away  captive  of  the  Israel- 
ites, but  also'  the  return  from  Assyria  and  Egypt 

whieh  la  z.  10  is  supposed  to  haia  taken  plaee 
alnadj. 

b  According  to  Knobel,  iz.  and  z.  were  probably 
deliveced  in  Jotham'a  reign,  and  zi.  in  that  of  Ahaa 
who  anmmoned  TIglath-Pileeer  to  his  aid.  Maurer 
thinks  that  iz.  and  z.  were  written  between  the  flxsl 
(2  K.  zv.  29)  and  second  (2  K.  zviL  4-6|  Aasyiiaa 
invasions,  ehap.  z.  daring  the  sevnn  years'  Inlssxsg^ 
nam  which  followed  the  death  of  Pekah,  and  zi  la 
the  rsign  of  Hoshea. 
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(i.  7, 10).  Bat  for  Judidi  be  has  no  eante  of 
Jabonih  will  protect  her  (iz.  8),  and  bring  back 
thoie  of  her  eons  who  in  earlier  timea  had  gone 
Into  eaptivity  (iz.  11).  The  leoond  prophet,  on 
the  other  hand,  making  no  mention  whatever  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  ia  Adl  of  alarm  for  Jodah.  He 
lees  hostile  nations  gathering  together  against  her, 
and  two  thirds  of  her  inhabitants  destroyed  (zill. 
6);  he  lees  the  enemy  laying  siege  to  Jerasalem, 
taking  and  plundering  it,  and  carrying  half  of  her 
people  captire  (zii.  3,  ziv.  3,  5).  Of  anyretom  of 
the  captives  nothing  is  hero  said. 

5.  The  style  of  the  two  piopbeU  Is  dlArait 
The  author  of  this  last  sectk>n  is  fond  of  the  pro- 

phelJe  IbrmalsB:  Ttyiy  uAnd  U  shall  some  to 
pass"  (zii.  9,  ziii.  2,*d,  4,  8,xlf.  6,  8,  18,  16); 

VPn^  DV9,  M in  that  day**  (zil  3,  i,  6,  8, 
9,  11,  ziii.   1,   a,   4,  ziT.   8,  0,    13,  90,   91}; 

riyV  D^j  »(saith  Jehofah  **  (zii.  1,  4,  zUi.  9, 
7,  8).  In  tlie  section  iz.-zi.  the  first  does  not 
occur  at  all,  the  second  but  once  (iz.  16),  the  third 
only  twice  (z.  19,  zi.  6).  We  have  moreover  in 
this  section  certain  fhvorite  ezpressions  :  **  all 
peoples/'  "  all  people  of  the  earth,**  »<  all  nations 
round  about,'*  "  all  nations  that  come  up  against 
Jerusalem,'*  **  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,**  "  the 
house  of  David,"  ** family"  for  nation,  "the 
limilles  of  the  earth,**  "the  hmifj  of  Egypt," 
•tc 

6.  There  are  i(pperently  few  notes  of  time  in  this 
section.  One  is  the  aUusion  to  the  death  of  Joeiah 
in  (*  the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  In  the  valley 
of  Mcjpddon ;  **  another  to  the  earthquake  in  the 
days  of  Uzziah  king  o/Judah.  This  addition  to 
the  name  of  the  king  shows,  Knobd  suggests,  that 
he  had  been  k>ng  dnd ;  but  the  argument,  if  It  is 
worth  anything,  would  make  even  more  for  those 
who  hold  a  post-ezile  date.  It  is  certainly  remark- 
alile  occurring  thus  in  the  body  of  the  prophecy, 
and  not  in  the  inscription  as  in  Isaiah  i.  1. 

In  reply  to  all  these  ai^guments,  it  has  been  urged 
by  Keil,  Stahelin,  and  others,  that  the  diiftrmce 
of  style  between  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the 
prophecy  is  not  greater  than  may  reasonably  be 
accounted  for  by  the  change  of  subject.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  visions  are  narrated  would,  fhwn 
the  nature  of  the  ease,  be  quieter  and  less  animated 
than  that  in  whfek  prophetic  anticipations  of  ftiture 
glory  are  described.  They  difc  as  the  style  of 
the  narrator  diiftrs  fWnn  that  of  the  orator.  Thus, 
for  instance,  how  diflhrent  is  the  style  of  Hoiea, 
chaps.  l.-iii.,  from  the  style  of  the  same  prophet  In 
thaps.  iv.-ziv. ;  or  again,  that  of  Esekiel  ri.,  vtt. 
kom  Eaekiel  iv. 

But  besides  this,  even  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  mors  oratorical  portions  of  the  first  eight  chap- 
ters, the  prophet  is  to  a  great  eztent  occupied  with 
warnings  and  ezhortatlons  of  a  practical  kind  (see 
i.4-6,  vii.  4-14,  vtiL  9-23);  whereas  In  the  subse- 
quent chapters  he  is  rapt  into  a  far  distant  and 
Avious  ftitore.  In  the  one  case,  therefore,  the 
knguage  wooM  naturally  dnk  down  to  the  lefel  of 
prose;  in  the  other,  it  would  rise  to  an  elevation 
worthy  of  its  ezalted  subject 


r'S  Mply  to  thii,  naiiw;y,  tiMt  tiie  Uks 
fkiass,  SD^tZ^I  S|"iri7>oeouis  in  Xz.  zzztt.  27,  and 

312^^  "13^  In  Is.  zzzv.  7,  It  must  be  eonfcssed  Is 
II  aclls  force,  because  those  who  argue  Ibr  one  author 
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In  like  manner  the  notes  of  time  in  the 
part  (L  1,  7,  vii.  1),  and  the  constant  leJetwnee  to  the 
Temple,  may  be  ezphuned  on  the  groond  that  the 
prophet  here  bnsies  himself  with  the  events  of  Us 
own  time,  whereas  afterwards  Ua  eye  Is  fized  on  a 
far  distant  foture. 

On  tlM  other  hand,  where  predietioas  do  oeenr  la 
the  first  seetkxi,  there  Is  a  general  nmilarity  be- 
tween them  and  the  predictions  of  the  seeond.  The 
scene,  so  to  speak,  is  the  same;  the  same  viaoos 
float  beforo  the  eyes  of  the  seer.  The  thnes  of  the 
Messiah  are  the  theme  of  the  predictiODs  in  diiqa. 
i  -iv.,  fan  iz.,  z.,  and  in  zlL-ziii.  6,  whilst  tbe  events 
which  are  to  prepare  tbe  way  ibr  that  Una,  and 
especially  the  sifting  of  the  natkn,  are  dwell  opon 
in  chap,  v.,  in  zi.,  and  in  zffl.  7-zhr.  9. 

(3.)  The  same  peculiar  forms  of  ezprevion  oeow 
in  the  two  divisions  of  the  prophecy,     lliaa,  for 

instanea,  wa  find  ^Xj^  "^S'^^O  noioi^y  mriL 


14,  but  also  In  U.a  8;  "^?^>  in  the 
*t  to  remove,**  in  iii.  4,  and  in  ziii.  S  —  < 
it  occurs  in  this  unusual  sense  only  in  later  writ- 
ings (2  K.  zvi.  3;  9  Chr.  zv.  8)  — «*the  eye  c( 
(iiod,'*  as  betokening  the  Divine  PMvSdcnee,  in  Si 
9,  iv.  10,  and  in  iz.  1,  8. 

In  both  sectk>ns  the  return  of  the  whola  natioii 
after  the  ezile  is  the  prevailing  image  of  haftpincai, 
end  in  both  it  is  similariy  portrayed.  As  in  it  10, 
the  eziles  are  summoned  to  return  to  their  native 
hmd,  because  now,  accordbg  to  the  principles  of 
righteous  recompense,  they  shall  rale  over  their 
enemies,  so  sIm  a  similar  strain  occurs  in  iz.  19,  ftc. 
Both  in  ii.  10  and  in  Iz.  9  the  renewed  protcctiaB 
wherewith  God  will  fovor  Zlon  is  represented  as  an 
entrance  into  his  holy  dwelling:  in  both  his  peo- 
ple are  called  on  to  r^oioe,  and  in  both  there  is  a 
remarkable  agreemoit  in  the  words.     In  iL  14, 

Ha  "^jan  "^a  ^ vs  ro  ^nDB7i  '^3"»,  and  b 
iz.  9,  na  '•r'»nn  ]vs  ra  tmd  <h^ 

Again,  similar  fonns  of  ezpiesswn  oeenr  In  IL  9, 
11,  and  d.  11 ;  the  deeeription  of  the  incrsaaa  In  Ja> 
ruealem,  ziv.  10,  may  be  oompand  with  Ii.  4;  and 
the  prediotfon  In  viiL  90-98  with  that  in  zhr.  16. 
1lie  resemUanee  wliieh  has  been  found  in  some 
other  passwges  Is  too  slight  to  strengthen  the  ar- 
grnneat;  aii3  theoeoumnee  of  Ghaldasnas,  narik  as 

M^^  (iz.  8),  myin  (ziv.  lo),  bro,  (whieh 

ooours  besides  only  in  Prov.  zz.  91),  end  the  phrsse 

ntr^.  hVo  (bi.  18),  insi«d  of  nipfj  in?, 

really  prove  nothing  as  to  the  age  of  the  hter  efaap- 
ters  of  Zechariah.  Indeed,  gencraDy,  as  regards 
these  minute  comparisons  of  difibrent  pasBsftuw  to 
prove  an  identity  of  authorship,  Manrer's  icmark 
holds  true:**Sed  qua  potest  ris  esse  di^Jeetortm 
quorundam  looonun,  ubi  res  Judieanda  est  ez 
toto?" 

Of  fiur  more  weight,  however,  than  the  argu- 
ments already  advanced  is  the  foet  that  tbe  wrttct 
of  these  last  chapters  (iz.-ziv.)  shows  an  anquunt- 
anoe  with  the  later  prophets  of  the  time  of  the 
ezile.    Tliat  then  ^t  nnmeroos  aUuskms  In  it  Ii 


bniM  not  only  on  the  foet  that  the  osae  forms  of  sk 
prasrioo  ars  to  be  iMmd  in  both  ssetioQS  ef  lbs 
propheey,  but  that  tbe  second  section,  like  the  ini 
evinces  a  iunlUarity  with  other  wiMa^.  aad  lapimisHf 
with  later  prophets  Ulie  IkskkL    See  below. 
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Miliflr  pcopbeU,  >uoh  m  Joel,  Amoi,  moah,  hai 
bcea  ihowu  bj  HiUig  {Comment  p.  854,  9d  ed.), 
but  there  are  alio,  it  U  aU^ged  aUiuions  to  Zeph- 
■niah,  Jeremiah,  Eukiel,  and  the  later  Isaiah 
(m.  xt-lxvi).  If  this  can  be  established,  it  is  evi- 
isBoe  that  this  portion  of  th«  book,  if  not  wrilten 
bj  Zaohariah  himself^  was  at  least  written  after  the 
exile.  We  find,  then,  in  Zecb.  is.  2  an  allusion  to 
El.  uvili.  3;  in  ix.  3  to  1  K.  X.  27;  in  ix.  6  to 
Zeph.  ii.  4;  in  ix.  11  to  Is.  U.  14;  in  ix.  12  to  Is. 
xttx.  9  and  Is.  IxL  7 ;  in  x.  3  to  Ez.  xxxi?.  17.  Zech. 
xi.  ie  derived  from  £i.  xxxiv.  (oomp.  eap.  xi.  4 
with  xxxiv.  4),  and  Zeeh.  xi.  3  from  Jer.  xil.  6. 
Zeeh.  xiL  1  aUudes  to  Is.  li.  13;  xiU.  8,  9,  to  Ez. 
V.  12;  xiv.  8  to  Es.  xlvii.  1-12;  xiv.  10,  11,  to  Jer. 
xxxi.  38-40;  xiv.  16-19  to  k.  Ixvi.  23  and  Ix.  12; 
xiv.  20,  21,  to  Ez,  xlUi.  12  and  xliv.  9. 

This  manifest  aeqoaintanoe  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  of  Zech.  ix.-xiv.  with  so  man/  of  the  later 
pn^hets  seemed  so  convincing  to  l)e  Wette  that, 
■Her  haring  in  the  first  three  wiitions  of  his  /ntro- 
ditdion  declared  for  two  authors,  he  found  himself 
eompelled  to  change  his  mind,  and  to  admit  that 
the  later  chapten  must  belong  to  the  age  of  Zeeh»- 
riah,  and  might  have  been  written  by  Zecheriah 
himself. 

Bleek,  on  the  other  hand,  has  done  his  best  to 
weaken  the  force  of  this  argument,  first  by  main- 
taining that  in  most  instances  the  alleged  agree- 
ment is  only  apparent,  and  next,  that  where  there 
is  a  real  agreement  (as  in  Zech.  ix.  12,  xi.  3,  xii.  1, 
xiv.  18)  with  the  passages  above  cited,  Zechariah 
may  be  the  original  firMB  whom  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah borrowed.  It  must  be  oonfossed,  however, 
that  it  is  more  probable  that  one  writer  should 
have  allusions  to  many  others,  than  that  many 
others  should  borrow  from  one;  and  this  prob- 
ability approaches  certainty  in  proportion  as  we 
multiply  the  number  of  quotations  or  allusions.  If 
there  are  passages  in  Zechariah  which  are  mani- 
isstly  simikr  to  other  passages  in  Zephauiah,  in 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  Deutero-Isaiah,  which 
is  the  more  probable,  that  they  all  borrowed  from 
hhs,  or  he  from  them?  In  ix.  12  especially,  as 
Staheiin  argues,  the  expression  b  decidedly  one  to 
be  looked  for  after  the  exile  rather  than  before  it, 
and  the  passage  rests  npon  Jer.  xvi.  18,  and  has 
an  almost  verbal  accordance  with  Is.  Ixi.  7. 

Again,  tha  same  critics  argue  that  the  hitlorioal 
refereHeet  in  the  later  ehapters  are  perfectly  oon- 
sisteni  with  a  poat^exUe  date^  'fhis  had  been 
already  maintained  by  ^chhom,  although  he  sup- 
poses these  chapters  to  have  bera  written  by  a 
later  prophet  than  Zechariah.  Staheiin  puts  the 
case  as  follows:  Even  under  the  Persian  rule  the 
political  nslatious  of  the  Jews  continued  very  nearly 
the  same  aa  they  were  in  earlier  times.  They  still 
were  placed  between  a  huge  eastern  power  on  the 
one  side  and  Kg^'pt  on  the  other,  the  only  diflfa«noe 
now  being  that  l%ypt  as  well  as  Jud«ea  was  subject 
to  the  Persians.  But  Egypt  was  an  unwilling  vas- 
sal, and  ae  in  earlier  times  when  threatened  by 
Aflsyria  she  had  sought  for  alliances  among  hat 
ndghbors  or  bad  endeavored  to  turn  them  to  ac- 
eount  aa  a  kind  of  outwork  in  her  own  defenses,  so 
BOW  she  would  adopt  the.  same  policy  in  her  at- 
Ivnpta  to  cast  off  the  Persian  yoke.  It  would 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Persia  would  be 
an  the  watch  to  eheck  such  efforts,  and  would 

•  AlChoogb  the  Penlaoa  had  suooaeded  to  the  As- 
Vilsas,  the  land  might  itUl  be  called  by  its  ancient 
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wreak  her  vengeance  on  thoee  among  her  own 
tributary  or  dependent  provinoee  which  should 
venture  to  form  an  alliance  with  Egypt.  Such  of 
theee  provinces  as  lay  on  the  sea-coast  must  indeed 
suffisr  in  any  case,  e>'en  if  they  remained  true  in 
their  allegiance  to  the  Persians.  The  armies  which 
were  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt  would  col* 
lect  in  Syria  and  Phcenicia,  and  would  march  by 
way  of  the  coast;  and,  whether  they  came  as  frienda 
or  as  foes,  they  would  probably  cause  sufficient  dev- 
astation to  justify  the  prophecy  in  Zech.  ix.  1,  Ac., 
delivered  against  Damascus,  Phcenicia,  and  Philip 
Ua.  Mean wh  ile  the  prophet  seeka  to  calm  the  mindi 
of  his  own  people  by  assuring  them  of  God*s  pro- 
tection, and  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  who  ii 
the  appointed  time  shall  again  unite  the  two  klos^ 
doms  of  Judah  and  Ephraim.  (t  is  observafali 
uKveover  that  the  prophet,  throughout  his  dia- 
oourses,  is  anxious  not  only  to  tranquilliae  tht 
minds  of  his  countrymen,  but  to  prevent  their  en- 
gaging in  any  inaurrection  against  their  Persian 
masters,  or  fcnrming  any  alliance  with  their  ene- 
mies. In  this  respect  he  follows  the  example  of 
Jeremhdi  and  Ezekiel,  and,  like  these  two  prophets, 
be  foretella  the  return  of  Ephraim,  the  union  </ 
Epbraim  and  Judah,  and  the  final  overthrow  both 
of  Assyria  (x.  11),  that  la,  Fersia,^  and  of  Egypt, 
the  two  countries  which  had,  more  than  all  others, 
vexed  and  devastated  Israel.  That  a  Urge  portion 
of  the  nation  was  still  supposed  to  be  in  exile  ia 
clear  from  ix.  11,  12,  and  hence  verse  10  can  only 
be  nguded  as  a  reminiscence  of  Mic.  v,  10;  and 
even  if  x.  9  must  be  exphune^of  the  past  (with 
De  Wette,  EinL  §  260,  6,  note  a),  stiU  ii  appears 
from  Joeephus  {AnL  xii.  2,  §  6)  that  the  Persiana 
carried  away  Jews  into  Egypt,  and  from  Syncellus 
(p.  486,  Niebuhr*s  ed.),  that  Ochus  transpUnted 
laige  numben  of  Jews  from  Palestine  to  the  east 
and  north;  the  earlier  custom  of  thus  foreibly  re- 
moving to  a  distance  those  conquered  nations  who 
from  disafiection  or  a  turbulent  spirit  were  likely  to 
give  occasion  for  alsrm,  having  not  only  continued 
among  the  Persians,  but  having  become  even  mora 
common  than  ever  (Ueereii,  Jdeen,  L  254, 2d  eid.). 
This  well-known  policy  on  the  part  of  tiieir  con- 
querors woukl  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  aa- 
surance  which  the  prophet  gives  in  x.  9.  Even  the 
threats  uttered  against  the  fiUse  prophets  and  the 
shepherda  of  the  people  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  times  after  the  exile.  In  Neh.  v.  and  vi.  wo 
find  the  nobles  and  nUen  of  the  people  q>pressinf 
their  brethrsn,  and  fislse  propheta  active  in  their 
opposition  to  Nehemiah.    In  Uka  manner  '^tho 

idok*'  (D*«a$S)  in  xUL  1-6  may  be  the  same  aa 
the  M  Teraphim  '^  of  x.  2,  where  they  an  mentioned 

in  connection  with  *<  the  divinen  '*  (D^Dtpipn). 

Malaehi  (Ui.  5)  speaks  of  «>  soroerers  **  (D*^!3t^;9X 
and  that  such  superstition  long  held  its  groanA 
among  the  Jews  is  erident  from  Jaeeph.  AtU.  viiL 
2,  §  5.  Nor  does  xiv.  21  of  necessity  imply  either 
idol-wonfaip  or  heathen  pollution  in  the  Temple. 
Chapter  xi.  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  later  than 
ix.  and  x.  In  ver.  14  he  declares  the  impossibility 
of  any  reunion  between  Judah  and  Ephraim,  either 
because  the  northern  territory  had  already  been 
laid  waste,  or  because  the  inhabitants  of  it  had 
shown  a  diapositioL  to  league  with  Phoenicia  in  a 

oamo  of  Assyria.    See  Isr.  vl.  22  and  Bwald,  Otsca 
Iv  120. 
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tab  efibrt  to  tlirow  off  tlM  Pendwi  jokB,  which 
would  only  involve  them  in  certain  destruction. 
This  difficult  passage  Stiibelin  admits  he  cannot 
solve  to  his  satis&ction,  but  contends  that  it  maj 
have  been  designed  to  teach  the  new  colony  that  it 
was  not  a  part  of  God*s  purpose  to  reunite  the 
levered  tribes;  and  in  this  he  sees  an  argument  for 
the  poet-exile  data  of  the  prophecy,  inasmuch  as 
Um  nnion  of  the  ten  tribes  with  the  two  was  ever 
one  of  the  brightest  hopes  of  the  prophets  who 
lived  before  the  Captivity. 

Having  thus  shown  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  sections  ix.-xi.  should  not  belong  toa  timesuh- 
sequent  to  the  return  from  Babylon,  Stiiheliu  pro- 
ceeds to  argue  that  the  prophecy  directed  agunst 
the  nations  (iz.  1-7)  is  really  more  appUcalk  to  the 
Persian  era  than  to  any  other.  It  is  only  the  coast- 
line which  is  here  threatened;  whereas  the  earlier 
prophets,  whenever  they  threaten  the  maritime 
tribes,  unite  with  them  Moab  and  Ammon,  or 
Kdom.  Moreover  the  nations  here  mentioned  are 
not  spolccn  of  as  enemies  of  Judah;  for  being  P«r- 
sian  subjects  they  would  not  venture  to  attaoic  the 
Jewish  colony  when  under  the  special  protection  of 
that  power.     Of  Ashdod  it  is  said  that  a  foreigner 

(ltP9>  A.  V.  ^  bastard  ")  shall  dweU  in  it  This, 
too,  might  naturally  have  happened  in  the  time  of 
Zechariah.  During  the  exile,  Arebs  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Southern  Palestine,  and  the 
prophet  foresees  that  they  would  oouupy  Ashdod ; 
and  accorduigly  wa  karu  from  Neh.  ziii.  24  that 
the  dialect  of  Ashdod  was  unintelligible  to  the 
Jews,  and  in  Neh.  iv.  7  the  people  of  Ashdod  ap- 
pear as  a  distinct  tribe  united  with  other  Arabians 
srainst  Judah.  The  king  of  (iaza  (mentioned 
Zcuu.  ix.  5)  may  have  been  a  Persian  vassal,  as  the 
kings  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were,  according  to  He- 
rod, viii.  67.  A  king  in  Gaza  would  only  be  in 
conformity  with  the  Persun  custom  (see  Herod,  iii. 
16),  although  this  was  no  longer  the  case  in  the 
time  of  Alncander.  The  mention  of  the  ^  sons  of 
Javan  **  (iz.  13;  A.  V.  *'  Greece  ")  is  suitable  to 
the  Persian  period  (which  is  also  the  view  of  Eich- 
horn),  as  it  was  then  that  the  Jews  were  first 
brought  into  any  ck)se  contact  with  the  Greeks. 
It  was  in  fikct  the  fierce  struggle  between  Greece 
ud  Persia  which  gave  a  peculiar  meaning  to  his 
rords  when  the  prophet  promised  his  oirn  people 
victory  over  the  Greeks,  and  so  reversed  the  earlior 
prediction  of  Joel  iv.  6,  7  (A.  V.  ui.  6,  7).  If, 
however,  we  are  to  understand  by  Javan  Anbia, 
as  some  maintain,  thu  again  equally  suits  the 
period  supposed,  and  the  prophecy  will  refer  to  the 
Arabians,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken. 

We  come  now  to  the  section  zU.-ziv.  llie  main 
proposition  here  is,  that  however  hard  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  may  be  pressed  by  enemies  (of  Israel 
there  is  no  further  mention),  still  with  Qod*s  help 
they  shall  be  victorious;  and  the  result  shall  be 
that  Jehovah  shall  be  more  truly  worshipped  both 
by  Jews  and  (^entiles.  That  this  anticipation  of 
the  gathering  of  hostile  armies  against  Jerusalem 
was  not  unnatural  in  the  Persian  times  may  be  in- 
ferred from  what  has  been  said  above.  Peniao 
hosts  were  often  seen  in  Judaa.  We  find  an  in- 
stance of  this  in  Josephus  {AnL  zi.  7,  §  1),  and 
Ridon  was  hud  in  ashes  in  consequence  of  an  insur- 
rection against  Persia  (Diod.  zvi.  45).  On  the 
jther  hand,  how  couM  a  prophet  in  the  time  im- 
tnediately  preceding  the  ezile  —  the  time  to  which, 
m  account  of  xii.  13,  most  critics  refer  this  section 
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—  hare  uttered  predictions  such  as  these?  BhsM 
the  time  of  2(ephaniah  all  the  prophets  hwked  upoa 
the  fiite  of  Jerusalem  as  sealed,  wfaereaa  here,  ia 
direct  contraiUetion  to  sueh  views,  the  preseratkw 
of  the  city  is  announced  ema  in  tfa«  eztteneat 
cahunities.  Any  anakgy  to  the  general  strain  of 
thought  in  this  section  is  only  to  be  found  in  la 
zziz.-zzziii.  Besides,  no  king  is  here  mentaoDed, 
but  only  *<  the  house  of  David,**  whidi,  aecordiag 
to  Jewish  tradition  (HetzfeU,  6Vadk.  des  Fcftes 
Jitratl^  p.  878  ff.),  heM  a  hjgh  position  after  the 
exile,  and  accordingly  is  mentionod  (zii.  12, 18)  to 
its  different  branches  (eomp.  Movers,  Dag  Pkdmz, 
AUerth,  I  581),  together  with  the  tribe  of  Levi; 
the  prophet,  like  tlie  writer  of  Ps.  Izzxiz.,  kMiking 
to  it  with  a  kind  of  yearning,  which  before  the 
ezile,  whilst  there  was  still  a  king,  would  have  been 
inconceivable.  Again,  the  manner  in  which  E^ypt 
is  alluded  to  (ziv.  19)  almost  of  necessity  Inda  os  to 
the  Penian  times;  for  then  Egypt,  in  oonseqneoee  ui 
her  perpetual  efibrts  to  throw  off  the  Penian  yoke, 
was  naturally  brought  into  hostility  with  the  Java, 
who  were  under  the  protection  of  Peraa.  Before 
the  ezile  this  was  only  the  case  during  tlie  interral 
between  the  death  of  Joaiah  and  the  battle  of  Car- 
chemish. 

It  would  seem  then  that  there  is  nothing  to 
compel  us  to  place  this  sectfon  ziL-ziv.  in  the  times 
before  the  ezile;  mueh,  on  the  contrary,  which  esa 
only  be  satis&ctorily  aocounted  for  on  the  sappoH- 
tioii  that  it  was  written  during  the  period  of  the 
Persian  dominion.  Nor  must  it  be  fbtgotteo  that 
we  hare  here  that  fuller  developmeut  of  the  Messi- 
anic idea  which  at  such  a  time  might  be  expected, 
and  one  which  in  fact  rests  upon  all  the  prophets 
who  flourished  before  the  ezils. 

Such  are  the  grounds,  critical  and  historical,  en 
which  Stiihelin  rests  his  defense  of  the  later  date  cf 
the  second  portion  of  the  prophet  Zechariah.  We 
hare  given  his  argumente  at  length  as  tha  ablest 
and  most  complete,  as  well  as  the  most  recent,  on 
his  side  of  the  eontroverqr.  Some  of  them,  it  mmA 
be  admitted,  are  full  of  weight  And  when  critics 
like  Eichhorn  maintain  that  oi  the  whole  sectioB 
iz.  1-z.  17,  no  ezplanation  is  pcesible,  unless  wa 
derive  it  firom  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
and  when  Da  Wette,  after  baring  adc^ted  the 
theory  of  diflhrent  authors,  felt  himself  obliged  te 
abandon  it  for  reasons  aheady  mentioned,  wd  te 
vindicate  the  integrity  of  the  book,  the  grounds  for 
a  post-exile  date  must  be  rery  strong,  indeed,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  which  way  the  weight  of  evidaus 
preponderates. 

With  regard  to  the  quotation  In  St  liatthev, 
there  seems  no  good  reason  for  setting  aside  the  re- 
ceived reading.  Jerome  observes,  •*  lliis  passage  ia 
not  found  in  Jeremiah.  But  in  Zechariah,  who  ia 
neariy  the  last  of  the  twelre  propheta,  something 
like  it  oocun;  and  though  there  is  no  great  difier- 
ence  in  the  meaning,  yet  both  the  order  and  the 
words  are  different  I  read  a  short  time  since,  in 
a  Hebrew  volume,  which  a  Hebrew  of  the  sect  of 
the  Nasarenes  presented  to  me,  an  apocryphal  book 
of  Jeremiah,  in  which  I  found  the  passage  went 
for  word.  But  still  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  the  quotation  h  made  fhxn  Zechariah,  in  tha 
usual  manner  of  tha  Evangeliste  and  Apostles,  who 
neglecting  the  ordw  of  the  words,  only  gire  ths 
general  sense  of  what  they  cite  from  tha  OU  Tsaft^ 
ment**" 
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Koiebittt  {EvamyeL  Deaumttr.  lib.  z.)  iiof  oplu- 
fc«  that  the  pusage  thus  quoted  stood  originally 
in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  bat  was  either  erased 
mbeeqaently  by  the  malice  o(  the  Jews  [a  very  im> 
probable  suppoaitioo  it  neea  hacdly  be  saidj;  or 
that  the  name  of  Zechariah  was  substituted  for  that 
of  Jeremiah  through  the  carelessneaB  of  copyists. 
AugusUiie  ide  Con§.  Evany tL  iii.  90)  testifies  that 
the  most  andent  Greeic  oo[des  had  Jeremiah,  aud 
thinks  that  the  mistake  was  originally  St.  Mat- 
fehew*8,  but  that  this  was  divinely  ordered,  and  that 
the  Evangelist  would  not  correct  the  error  even 
when  pointed  out,  in  order  that  we  might  thus  infer 
that  all  the  propheU  spnke  by  one  Spirit,  and  that 
what  was  the  work  of  one  was  the  work  of  all  (et 
singula  esse  omnium,  et  omnia  singulorum).  <> 
Some  later  writers  accounted  for  the  non-eppear- 
aooe  of  the  passage  in  Jeremhth  by  the  confusion 
in  the  Greek  MSS.  of  his  prophecies  —  a  confusion, 
however,  it  may  be  remarked,  which  is  not  confined 
to  the  Greek,  but  which  is  found  no  less  in  our 
present  Hebrew  text.  Others  again  suggest  that 
io  the  Greek  autograph  of  liatthew,  ZPIOT  may 
have  been  written,  and  that  copyists  may  have 
taken  this  for  IPIOT.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  abbreviations  of  this  kind  were  in  use  so  early. 
Epiphanius  and  some  of  the  Greek  Fathers  seeiu 
to  have  read  i^  rois  wpwp^iTais.  And  the  most 
ancient  copy  of  the  I^atin  Version  of  the  Gospels 
omits  the  name  of  Jeremiah,  and  has  moiely  df'c- 
fiim  est  per  Prophetam.  It  has  been  coi\jectured 
that  this  represents  the  original  Greek  reading  rh 
^ffilkw  8i^  rov  vpo^lfToUf  i^d  that  some  early  an- 
DOtator  wrote  'Itptfdov  on  the  mai^n,  whence  it 
crept  into  the  text  The  choice  lies  between  this, 
and  a  slip  of  memory  on  the  part  of  the  Evangelist 
if  we  admit  the  integrity  of  our  present  book  of 
Eeduuiah,  unless,  indeed,  we  suppose,  with  ESeh- 
lom,  who  follows  Jerome,  that  an  apocryphal 
t)Ook  of  Jeremiah  is  quoted,  llieophylaet  proposes 
4>  insert  a  xat,  and  would  read  8(^  'Uptftiov  Kal 
rev  wpo^4fTou  Hyour  Zaxap^ov,  He  argues  that 
Jbe  quotation  is  really  a  fusion  of  two  passages; 
•hat  eonoeming  the  price  paid  ooourring  in  Zecha- 
riah, chap,  xi.;  and  that  concerning  the  field  in 
Jeremiah,  chap.  xiz.  But  what  N.  T.  writer  would 
hare  uaed  such  a  form  of  expression  **  by  Jeremy 
and  the  prophet "  ?  Such  a  mode  of  quotation  is 
without  parallel  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  passage  as  given  in  St.  Mat- 
thew does  not  represent  exactly  either  the  Hebrew 
text  of  Zechariah,  or  the  renbn  of  the  LXX.  The 
otiier  paesages  of  the  prophet  quoted  hi  the  N.  T. 
are  iz.  9  (in  Matt  xzi.  5;  John  xiii.  16);  xii.  10 
(in  John.  xiz.  87;  Rev.  i.  7);  xiii.  7  (in  Matt 
xzvL  31;  Mark  xiv.  27);  but  in  no  bistanoe  is  the 
prophet  quoted  by  name.^ 

Ulerature,  —  1.  Patristic  Commentaries.  —  Je- 
imne,  Comments  in  xii.  Minoree  PropkeUts.    0pp. 

a  This  extraordinary  method  of  solving  the  diffleuUy 
bis  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  in  his  note  on 
tht  passage  In  St  Bfatthew.  He  says :  *<  On  the  whole 
ttiere  is  reason  to  believe  .  .  .  that  the  prophecy 
whleb  we  read  In  Zech.  (zl.  12, 18)  had,  in  the  /bni  tn- 
BUautj  bten  delivered  by  Jeremiah ;  and  that  by  refer- 
ring here  not  to  Zech.  where  wt  read  It,  but  to  Jer. 
where  we  do  «o<  read  U,  the  Hoiy  Spirit  teaches  us  not 
to  regard  the  prophets  as  the  authorx  of  their  proph- 
soke,"  etc.  And  again :  "  He  intends  to  teach,  that 
aU  prophecies  proceed  from  On$  Spirit,  and  that  those 
bf  whom  they  were  uttered  are  not  sourras.  but  only 
of  the  saae  Divine  truth."  But  If  so,  why,  It 
i87 
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ed.  Vallan.  (Veron.  1734),  torn.  vL  Theodont, 
InterpreUitio  in  mi.  Prupk.  Min.  Opp  ed.  Sehulai 
(Hal.  1769-74),  vol  ii.  pars  2. 

2.  Later  Ezegetical  Works.  —  Der  Prophet 
Ztichaiids  ausgetcgt  durck  D.  Mart.  Luthein.  ViU 
emberg,  1528.  (Also  in  the  collected  works  of 
Luther  hi  German  and  Latin.)  Phil.  Mehinethonis 
Comm.  in  Preph.  Zadi.,  15M  (Opp.  u.  531).  J. 
J.  Grynsei  Cumm,  in  Zach.,  (}enev.  1581.  Caspar 
Sanctii  Comm.  in  Zach.,  Lugd.  1616.  C.  Vi- 
tringa.  Comment,  ad  lib,  Proph.  Ztch.^  1734.  F. 
Venema,  Sernyones^  Acad,  in  lib.  Proph.  Zach., 
1789. 

3.  Writen  who  have  discussed  the  question  of 
the  Integrity  of  Zechariah.  Mede,  Workt,  Lond 
1664,  pp.  786,  884.  Bishop  Kidder,  Denumtra- 
lion  of  the  Afeseias,  Lond.  1700,  voL  ii.  p.  199. 
Arehbp.  NewGome,  Minor  PropheU,  Lond.  1785. 
Bkyney,  New  Tramlaiion  of  Zech.,  Oxf.  1797. 
Carpzov,  Vindic.  Crit.,  Lips.  1724.  i>liigge,  Die 
Weisiaffungen,  welche  bey  den  Sch^Un  det 
Proph.  Zach.  beygebogen  tind,  u.  s.  w.,  Hamb. 
1784.  Beitholdt,  Hit/or.  kriL  KinL  in  die  BiLeher 
dee  A.  u.  N.  Teti.,  iv.  1762  if.,  1712  if.  Eiehhom, 
Bebr.  Propheten,  iii.  327-360,  380-92,  415-28, 
515-18;  Einl  It.  427  ff.  ^th  edit  1824).  Bauer, 
AVfi/.,  p.  510  ff.  Beckhaus,  die  JnUgritSt  der 
Proph.  Schrijt  dee  A.  B.,  p.  337  ff.  Jahn,  EinL 
ii.  675  ff.  Koster,  MtleUmata  Crit.  et  ExegeL  m 
Zach.  Proph.  parL  post  (Cutting.  1818.  Forberg. 
Comm.  Crtt.  et  ExegeL  in  Zach.  Vaticc.  part, 
post  ()ob.  1824.  Graniberg,  KriL  Gesch.  dot 
RtUifvmeideen^  ii.  520  ff.  KoaenmuUer,  Scholia, 
vii.  4,  254  ff.  Credner,  dtr  Prcphet  Joel,  p.  67  ff 
Hengstenben;,  Beitrd*/e,  i.  361  ff.,  and  Chrieto- 
logie,  iii.  De  Wette,  EinL  (Edit.  1-3,  against  the 
Integrity,  later  editions  in  fisvor  of  it).  Keil,  Eitd. 
Havemick,  ^nL  Maurer,  ComtnenL  in  VeL  Teet. 
\u  621  ff.  Ewald,  die  Propheien,  and  Oeseh.  hr. 
Bleek,  Einl.  Stahelin,  EinL  m  dU  kanon.  BUeher 
dee  A.  T.,  1862.  p.  315  ff.  Hitzig,  in  StwL  und 
KriL  1830,  p.  25  ff.,  and  in  Prophet,  Hendenon 
on  the  Minor  Pi'ophete,  1830.  Davidson,  in 
Second  Vol.  of  Htfme'e  Jntrod.,  10th  edit  1856, 
and  more  recently  in  his  Introduction  to  the  0.  T. 
[voL  iii.  1863].  Bunsen,  Bibeboerk,  2tar  Band, 
Ite  AbtheU.  2t6r  TheU;  [and  Bd.  vi.  272  ff.,  498 
ff.  (1870);]   GoU  in  dm'  Geechichte,  I  449. 

J.  J.  8.  p. 
•  Additional -^^DtMd  Kimchi,  Omm, on  the 
Proph.  of  Zech.,  trans,  from  the  Hebrew  by  A. 
M'  Caul,  Lond.  1837.    if.  Stonard,  Comm.  on  the 
Vision  of  Zech.,  Lond.  1824.    J.  D.  F.  Biirger, 
Etudes  exdg.  et  erit.  sur  le  proph.  Zach.,  Stiasb 
1841,  4to.     F.  Bleek,  Ud>er  d,  ZeilaUer  von  SaiA, 
Kap.  9-14,  in  the  TheoL  Stud.  u.  KriL  1852,  pp 
247^32.      M.  Baurogarten,   Die    Nachtgesiehts 
SachaiHa^s,  2  Theile,  Braunschw.  1854-IM^    H.  L. 
Sandrock,  Prions  et  po$L  ParL  Vaiidn.  ab  mno 

may  be  asked,  do  the  writers  of  the  Saered  Books  ever 
give  their  names  at  all  ?  Why  trouble  ourselves  wltti 
the  question  whether  St.  Luke  wrote  the  Acts,  ct 
whether  St.  Paul  wrote  the  Bp.  to  the  Hebrews  or  the 
Pastonl  Splstke?  What  beeomss  of  the  aigmnent, 
usually  deemed  so  strong,  dwived  from  the  tssdmonj 
of  the  Four  Evangelists,  tX,  after  all,  tbb  four  are  bnl 
one? 

It  would  not  be  too  much  to  nj  that  sueha  tbeoey 
Is  as  pernicious  as  that  against  whioh  It  Is  dbeotsd. 

6  •  On  this  question  of  the  apparent  citation  from 
Zaeharlah.  Instead  of  JSrsmiah,  see  Acildaiu,  vol 
i.  p  ^0 ;  and  Jubas,  vqL  IL  p.  1608,  Amer.  ed.    H 
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mkmqm  Autore  prqfeeta,  Vntlil.  1806.  E.  F. 
J.  won  Ortenbecg,  Die  BttinwitheUe  d,  BucktM 
Sackarfti,  Gotha,  1859.  W.  Neamum,  DU  Wtit- 
mgmgen  d,  Sakharfah,  Stuttg.  1860.  A.  Kiihier, 
Die  narhexH  Prtjph.  erldOit,  Abth.  U.,  lii.,  Eri. 
1861-63,  and  ui.  Zacknriae  in  Hersog*!  Real- 
Encfk.  iritt.  858-360  (1864).  Th.  KUefotb,  Dtr 
Proph,  Saeharfahf  Hbere.  u.  mugelegt^  Schfiwin, 
1862.  C.  F.  Keil,  Bib,  Comtn.  Mb.  d.  IS  kleinen 
Proph.,  pp.  517-669,  I^eipi.  1866,  Eng.  trant.  1868 
(Claric's  For,  ThtoL  Ubr.),  E.  Schnder,  in  De 
Wette*8  EinL  in  d.  BOeher  d.  A.  T.,  8*  Auig.,  Berl. 
1869.  T.  y.  Moore,  Ptxtpheis  oftfte  Restoration, 
S.  Y.  1856.  G.  R.  Kojvt,  New  Ti-ans,  of  the 
Heb»  Prophete,  8d  ed.,  Boit.  1866.  H.  Cowlei,  The 
Minor  ProphtU^  with  Notes,  K.  Y.  1866.  Pn«ej, 
Minor  PropkeU,  Part  iv.  (1870).  It  tbould  also 
9e  noted  that  the  faloable  Intivduefioiu  of  Keil  and 
Bkek  am  now  (1870)  transUted  into  English.    A. 

8.  (Zaxop/af ;  Pn  1  Cbr.  zri.  2,  Vat.  ZayapMvO 
Znehariae. )  Son  of  Methelemiah,  or  Sheieniiah,  a 
Korhito,  and  keeper  of  the  north  gate  of  the  taber- 
aacle  of  the  eongregation  (1  Chr.  is.  21)  in  the  ar- 
fluigement  of  the  poitcn  hi  the  reign  of  DaTid.  In 
1  Chr.  zzri.  2,  14,  big  name  appean  in  the  length- 

aned  form  ^n^"?3Tf  vkI  In  the  lait  quoted  vene 
he  it  deecribed  ae  '*<  one  ooimteUing  with  under- 
•iMiding.** 

3.  (Zoicxo^;  [Vat  Sin.  Zayo^ia;]  Alex. 
ZokXX"*^-^  One  of  the  eons  of  Jehid,  tlie  lather  or 
founder  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  ix.  87).  In  1  Chr.  via. 
81  he  is  called  Zacheb. 

^  iZaxopitu*)  A  Levite  in  the  Temple  band 
aa  amnged  by  Dand,  appointed  to  pkj  "with 
pealtcriet  on  AUmoth  "  (1  Chr.  zr.  20).  He  was 
of  the  eeoond  order  of  Ijevitee  (ver.  18),  a  porter  or 
gatelceeper,  and  maj  poMibly  be  the  eame  aa  Zech- 
ariah  the  eon  of  Meibelemiah.    In  1  Chr.  kt.  18  hie 

name  ii  written  in  the  longer  form,  ^^J}' 

5.  One  of  the  prineee  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of 
Jebothaphat  who  were  sent  with  prieets  and  Levitet 
to  teach  the  people  the  law  of  Jehovah  (2  Chr.  zviL 

6.  {*K(aplmu)  Son  of  the  high-prieet  Jeboiada, 
in  the  reign  of  Joaih  Icing  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  zziv. 
20),  and  therefore  the  ldng*s  oouain.  After  the 
death  of  Jehotada  Zecharlah  probably  eucceeded  to 
Ui  office,  and  in  attempting  to  checls  the  reaction 
in  fisvor  of  idolatry  whieh  immediately  followed,  he 
fell  a  victim  to  a  oonipiraey  formed  against  him  by 
the  king,  and  was  stoned  with  stones  in  the  court 
of  the  Temple.  The  memory  of  this  unrighteous 
deed  lasted  long  in  Jewish  tradition.  In  tlie  Jeru- 
sriem  Talmud  {Tatmith,  fol.  69,  quoted  by  Light- 
foot,  Temple  Serviee,  e.  szxvi.)  there  is  a  le^nd 
told  of  eighty  thousand  young  priests  who  were 
shun  by  Nebuzandan  for  the  bfood  of  Zechariah, 
and  the  e\-ident  hold  whkih  the  story  had  taken 
npon  the  minds  of  the  people  renders  it  probable 
that  **  Zachariaa  eon  of  Barachias,*'  who  was  slain 
between  the  Tempie  and  the  altar  (Matt,  xxtii.  35), 
is  the  lanie  with  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada, 
and  that  the  name  of  Barachias  as  his  fiither  crept 
Into  tlie  text  from  a  marginal  gloss,  the  writer  oon- 
ftubg  this  Zechariah  either  with  Zechariah  the 
prophet,  who  was  tlie  son  of  Bereehiah,  or  with 
another  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jebereehiah  (Is.  viii. 

«). 

7.  (ZoYopfaf.)  A  Kohathite  Le\ite  in  the 
Mign  of  «^oaiah,  wiio  was  one  of  the  oivneen  of  the 
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wothmi  engaged  In  the  raafeoniCiao  ^  tli*  T<h^ 
(2  Chr.  xzziv.  12). 

8.  The  leader  of  the  sons  of  Fharah  who  r»- 
tumed  with  Kara  (Ear.  viii.  8). 

9.  [Vat.  ACo^io.]  Son  of  Bebai,  wlio  ease  of 
fh>m  Babykm  with  Esra  (Ear,  viiL  11). 

10.  (Zackaria  fai  Neh.)  One  of  the  diiefe  el 
the  people  whom  Exra  summoned  in  coandl  at  the 
river  AJiava,  before  the  second  earavan  leUuiied 
from  Babykm  (^.  viU.  16).  He  stood  at  An*! 
left  hand  when  he  cxpoanded  the  Law  to  the  peopb 
(Neh.  viU.  4). 

11.  (Zax«p^«:  Zachariae.)  One  of  the  fofls^j 
of  Elam,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  aAv  the 
Captivity  (fkt.  z.  26). 

12.  Ancestor  of  Athalah,  or  Uthai  (Ndi.  zL  4). 

13.  (Zaxaplaf;  [Vat.  eirC"a;  ^^  Bnlew.]) 
A  Shikmite,  descendant  of  Pena  (Keh.  li  8). 

14.  {ZdYopia,)  A  priest,  eon  of  Plashir  (Neb. 
d.  12). 

15.  (Zaeharin,)  The  representative  of  the 
priestly  fkmily  of  Iddo  in  the  days  of  JoiaUm  the 
son  of  Jeshua  (Keh.  ziL  16).  Possibly  the  same 
as  Zechariah  the  prophet  the  son  of  Iddo. 

10-  i[Zaxap(as\  ver.  41,  Bom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.1 
omit:]  ZachaiiaSf  Zaduuia.)  One  of  the  |e ieata, 
son  of  Jonsthan,  who  blew  with  the  tmmpets  at 
the  dedication  of  tlie  city  wall  by  Eira  and  Nebe- 
miah  (Neh.  ziL  85,  41). 

17.  {^1^ :  Zaxo^^)  A  ehief  of  the  BeiH 
benites  at  the  time  of  the  captivity  by  Tightb-IV 
leser  (1  Chr.  v.  7). 

18.  [Alez.  Zmxaptea,'\  One  of  the  prieate  who 
blew  with  tiie  trumpets  in  the  prossiskin  wUeh  no- 
companied  the  ark  from  the  Imhbb  of  Obed-edoin 
(1  Chr.  zv.  24). 

19.  [Zaxapio.1  Son  of  bshiah,  or  iemk,  a 
Kohathite  Levits  descended  fiont  Uanel  (1  Chr 
zziv.  26). 

20.  (Zaxop^.)  Fourth  eon  of  Hosah  of  the 
children  of  Merari  (I  Chr.  zzri.  11). 

21.  (ZoSofof;  [Vet  Zai/98ciat;]  Alez.  Z«3- 
8(af.)  A  Manassife,  whose  son  Iddo  was  ehicf  of 
his  tribe  in  Gilead  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
zzvii.  21). 

22.  (Zaxap<«r.)  Vat  lather  of  Jahaziel,  a  Gcr- 
shonite  Lerite  in  the  rsign  of  Jeboahapfaat  (2  Che. 
zz.  14). 

23.  Oneof  theeonsof  JehoshaphatcaChr.Bd. 

2). 

24.  A  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Usdah,  who  9^ 
pears  to  have  acted  aa  the  kS)g*s  ooonaelkir,  hoi  ef 
whom  nothing  is  known  (2  Chr.  zzvi.  5).  The 
chronicler  In  describing  him  makes  use  of  a  moat 
remarkable  and  unique  ezpression,  "Zeeharinh, 
who  understood  the  seeing  of  God^**  or,  aa  our  A. 
V.  has  it,  **  who  had  understanding  in  the  viaona 
of  (Sod  "  (eomp.  Dan.  L  17).  As  no  acch  tenn  is 
ever  employed  elsewhere  in  the  deseriptfon  of  any 
prophet,  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  read- 
ing of  the  received  tezt  ia  the  true  one.  The 
LXX.,  Targum,  Syriac,  Arabic,  RaB.Si,  and  Kim- 

chi,  with  many  of  Kennioott*8  MSS.,  i  cad  rtH^ 

•'  hi  the  fear  of,"  for  niHn3,  and  their  icadiiv 
ii  most  probably  the  eorrect  one. 

26.  [Vat  ZaxoPM  (gen.).]  The  fether  of  Ahl 
jah  or  Abi,  Ueieiuah*s  mother  (2  (3ir.  zziz.  Ij 
called  also  Zachariah  In  the  A.  V. 

26.  [Vat.  ACopios.]  One  of  the  fiuuly  tt 
Asaph  the  minstnl,  who  hi  the  nign  ol  nweViBh 
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ook  part  with  other  Lerltat  in  the  piirlflcatloii  ot 
Jie  Temple  (3  Chr.  iziz.  13). 

S7.  C^  of  the  rulers  of  the  Temple  in  the  reign 
of  Joiiah  (2  Chr.  zxxt.  8).  He  was  probably,  as 
Bertheaa  conjectuns,  *<  the  seoond  priest  **  (comp. 
t  K.  xxT.  18). 

28.  The  son  of  Jebereohiah,  who  was  taken  bj 
the  prophet  Isaiah  as  one  of  the  •*  faithful  witnesses 
lo  record,**  when  be  wiote  oonoeming  Maher-sha- 
hl-hash-bas  (Is.  viii.  2).  He  was  not  the  same  as 
Zechariah  the  prophet,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Uzsiah  and  died  befon  that  kiog,  bnt  he  may  have 
been  the  I^erite  of  thai  name,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Heaektah  assisted  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple 
(3  Chr.  zxix.  13).  As  Zechariah  the  prophet  is 
sailed  the  son  of  Bsnehiah,  with  which  Jeboechiah 
b  aU  but  identical,  Bertholdt  {£inL  iv.  1739, 
1727)  ooi\jectured  tluit  some  of  the  prophecies  at- 
tributed to  him,  at  any  rate  ee.  iz.-xi.,  were 
really  the  production  of  Zechariah,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Isaiah,  and  were  appended  to  the  volume  of 
the  later  prophet  of  the  same  name  ((iesen.  Der 
Pntph.  Jesftittj  i.  327).  Another  eo^Jecturs  is  that 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jeberechiah  is  the  same  as 
Zechariah  the  father  of  AbQah,  the  queen  of  Ahas 
(l^)ll,  SynopM,  in  loc.):  the  witnesses  summoned 
t»y  Isaiah  being  thus  men  of  the  highest  eoclesias- 
tieal  and  dvil  rank.  W.  A.  W. 

ZED  AD  ("V^    [mounlntA-SM/e,    or    tUep 

pltice]i  aapoBcU,  '*Hfmirt\9dfH  Ales.  2a8aBair, 
MJ<9ufAi  [Comp.  AM.  SaSoSfi,  21^8^:]  Stdtidtt), 
One  M  the  landmarks  ou  the  north  border  of  the 
kuid  of  Isnel,  as  promised  by  Moses  (Num.  xzxiv. 
8)  and  as  restored  by  Giekiel  (xlvU.  15),  who  prob- 
ably pa«ed  through  it  on  his  road  to  Assyria  as  a 
eaptiva  In  the  former  case  it  oeenn  between  **  the 
sntranee  of  Hamath "  and  Ziphion,  and  in  the 
bitter  betwcM)  the  (^road  to  Hethkm"  and  Ha- 
math. A  phMo  named  SitUki  exists  to  the  east  of 
the  uorthem  extremity  of  the  ohaiii  of  Anti-Libanns, 
about  60  miles  £.  N.  E.  of  Baaibee,  and  86  S.  S.  Ef 
of  Hums.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  ultimately 
ton  out  to  be  identical  with  Zedad;  but  at  present 
the  passages  in  whkh  the  latter  ia  mentioned  are  so 
imperfectly  understood,  and  this  part  of  the  oouii- 
try  has  bean  so  little  expbied  with  the  view  of  ar- 
riving at  topographical  conelosions,  that  nothing 
lan  be  done  beyond  directing  attention  to  the  oo- 
loeidenee  in  the  names  (see  Porter,  /Vm  yiiart, 
sle.,  ii.  864^856).  Q. 

ZEDBCHI'AB  (ae8eir(as:  Std^cUu),    Zed- 
nUAH  king  of  Jndah  (1  £sdr.  i.  46). 

ZBDEKI'AH.    1.  (Vi;i?7V>  Taidklyyahn, 

and  thrice  H^i?!?,''  Tsidktyyah  \Jvitic€  of  Je- 
kiwUi]  :  2c8««ra,^  ScScKfor:  Sedcciris.)  The 
iMt  Uug  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.    He  was  the 


*  Jar.  xxvH.  12,  xzvUI.  1,  xzlx.  8.  In  this  Ann  H 
■  Msnttaal  wllh  the  name  whleh  appears  In  ths  A.  V. 
(In  iKnoeetloo  with  a  dUbrmt  pnson)  as  Zdsuab.  A 
ilmUar  Inconslsteney  of  our  translatorB  Is  shown  In  the 
ofHseiUah,liiskUah,aodlliskiak;  Wii^iel  and 


ft  The  peeuUarifelts  of  the  name,  as  It  appeanin  the 
Vatican  LXX.  (MaI),  may  be  notwl :  — 

(a.)  It  is  l0^Kia  in  2  K.  xxiv.  V  1  Chr.  m.  16 ; 
tor.  zxxiv.  4  only. 

(6.)  The  gmltlve  Is  2<8«cibv  in  8  K.  xxr.  2 ;  J«r.  U. 
18,  Ul.  1, 10, 11 ;  bnt  aOtc^a  In  Jer.  i.  8,  xxvnl.  1, 
nxfai.  1 ;  and  Icftmte  in  xxxix.  2  only. 
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SOD  of  Josiah  by  his  wife  Hamutal,  and  theielbit 
own  brother  to  Jehoahax  (2  K.  xxiv.  18;  ooinp. 
xxiii.  81).  His  original  name  had  been  Matta- 
R1AH,  which  was  (Ranged  to  Zedekiah  by  Nebn- 
chadneixar,  when  he  oairied  off  his  nephew  Jehoi- 
aehim  to  Babykm,  and  left  him  on  the  throne  of 
Jerusalem.  Zedekiah  was  but  twenty-one  years 
old  when  he  was  thus  placed  in  charge  of  an  im- 
poverished kingdom,  and  a  eity  which,  though  stiU 
strong  in  its  natural  and  artificial  iminegnability, 
was  bereft  of  well-nigh  all  its  defenders.  But  Je- 
rusalem might  have  remained  the  head  of  the  Bab- 
ybnian  province  of  Judah,  and  the  Temple  of 
Jehovah  continued  standing,  had  Zed^iah  pos- 
sessed wisdom  and  firmness  enough  to  remain  true 
to  his  allegiance  to  Babylon.  'Iliis,  however,  ha 
could  not  (to  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6).  His  history  is  con- 
tained in  the  short  sketch  of  the  events  of  his  reign 
given  in  2  R.  xxiv.  17-xxv.  7,  and,  with  some 
trifling  variations,  In  Jer.  xxxix.  1-7,  lii.  1-11,  to* 
gether  with  the  still  shorter  summary  in  2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  10,  Ao.;  and  also  in  Jer.  xxL,  xxiv.,  xxvii., 
xxriiL,  xxix.,  xxdi.,  xx^i.,  xxxiv.,  xxxvil.,  xxxvllL 
(being  the  ebapters  containing  the  prophecies  do 
llvered  by  this  prophet  during  this  reign  and  his 
relation  of  various  events  mors  or  leu  aflbcting 
Zedekiah),  and  Kx.  xvii.  11-21.  To  these  it  u  in- 
dispensable to  add  the  narrative  of  Josephus  {Ant, 
X.  7,  1-8,  §  2),  which  Is  partly  constructed  by 
comparison  of  the  documents  enumerated  above, 
bnt  also  ooutahis  biformation  derived  from  other 
and  independent  sources.  From  these  it  is  erideni 
that  Zedekiah  was  a  man  not  so  much  bad  at  heart 
as  weak  in  will  He  was  one  of  those  onibrtunate 
characters,  frequent  In  history,  like  our  own 
Charles  I.  and  Louis  XYI.  of  Frimce,  who  ibd 
themselves  at  the  head  of  affiUrs  during  a  great 
criris,  without  baring  the  stiength  of  eharacter  to 
enable  them  to  do  what  they  know  to  be  r^bt,  and 
whose  infirmity  becomes  moral  guilt.  The  princes 
of  his  court,  as  he  himself  pathetically  admits  in 
his  interview  with  Jeremiah,  described  in  chapw 
xxxviii.,  had  him  completely  uuder  their  influence. 
M  Against  them,*^  he  complains,  "  It  is  not  the  long 
that  can  do  anything.**  He  was  thus  driven  to 
disregard  the  counsels  of  the  prophet,  which,  as  the 
event  proved,  were  perfectly  sound;  and  be  who 
might  have  kept  the  ihigments  of  the  kuigdom  of 
Judah  together,  and  m^tained  Ibr  some  genera- 
tions longer  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  brought  its 
final  ruin  on  his  country,  destruction  on  the  Tem- 
ple, death  to  bis  family,  and  a  cruel  tonnent  and 
miseiable  captirity  on  himself. 

It  is  evident  from  Jer.  xxviL«  and  xxriiL  (a|^ 
parently  the  earliest  prophecies  delivered  during 
this  reign),  that  the  earlier  portion  of  Zedekiah*8 
reign  was  marked  by  an  agitation  tbrcughout  the 
whole  of  Syria  against  the  Babyk>nian  yoke.   Jen»- 


(e.)  The  name  is  oeeaslooaUy  emitted  whste  It  is 
prssent  in  the  Hebrew  text,  «.  g.  J«r.  xxxvUL,  111.  5, 
8 ;  hot  on  the  other  hand  Is  Inserted  In  xlvl.  1,  v>ers 
also  Bam  Is  pat  for  "  gratUss.** 

N.  B.  The  rtfeteness  abcve  given  to  Tsiemlsli  ase 
aeoordlng  lo  the  Uehrsw  eapltnlatloii. 

«  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ver.  1  of  xxvtf.,  as  it 
at  present  stands,  contains  an  error,  and  that  for  Je> 
holakim  «»  should  read  Zedekiah.  The  mantkm  ei 
ZMtoUah  in  VT.  8  and  12,  and  In  xxritt.  1,  as  wsU  as 
of  the  oapdrity  of  Jeeoolah  In  ver.  20,  no  leas  than 
the  whole  argument  of  the  latter  part  of  the  whaples^ 
ivoden  this  evVlMit. 
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nlnn  ■etmi  to  bare  taken  the  kad,  riiMe  in  the 
Muth  year  of  Zedekiah^s  reign  we  fiad  embaiia- 
don  firooi  all  the  neighboring  kingdomti —  Tyn,  Si- 
don,  Edom,  and  Moth  —  at  hie  court,  to  conault  ai 
to  the  stepe  to  be  taken.  This  happened  either 
during  the  king*s  abeence  or  Immediately  after  hie 
return  from  Babylon,  whither  he  went  on  tome  er^ 
ruid,  the  nature  of  which  ii  not  named,  but  whieh 
may  have  been  an  attempt  to  blind  the  eyes  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  his  contemplated  revolt  (Jer.  11. 
69).  The  project  was  attacked  by  Jeremiah  with 
the  strongest  statement  of  the  folly  of  such  a  course 
—  a  statement  corroborated  by  the  very  material 
fact  that  a  man  of  Jerusalem  named  Hananiah, 
who  had  opposed  him  with  a  declaration  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  that  the  spoils  of  the  Temple 
should  be  restored  within  two  years,  had  died,  in 
accordance  with  Jeremiah*s  prediction,  within  two 
mouths  of  ita  delivery,  lliis,  and  perhaps  also  the 
impossibility  of  any  ml  alliance  between  Judah  and 
the  surrounding  nations,  seems  to  have  put  a  stop, 
§ot  the  time,  to  the  anti-Babylonian  movement 
On  a  man  of  Zedekiah*s  temperament  the  sudden 
death  of  Hananiah  must  have  produced  a  strong 
impression;  and  we  may  without  improbability  ac- 
cept this  as  the  time  at  which  be  procured  to  be 
made  in  silver  a  set  of  the  vessels  of  the  Temple,  to 
replace  the  golden  plate  carried  off  with  his  preide- 
oeasor  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Bar.  i.  8). 

Hie  fiiat  act  of  overt  rebellion  of  which  any  rec- 
ord survives  was  the  formation  of  an  alliance  with 
Egypt,  of  itself  equivalent  to  a  dedantion  of  en- 
mity with  Babylon.  In  fiut,  according  to  the 
•tatement  of  Chronicles  and  Ezekiel  (zvii.  13), 
with  the  expansion  of  Joeephus,  it  was  in  direct 
oontravention  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  name 
of  Efehim,  by  which  Zedekiah  was  bound  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, namely,  that  he  would  keep  the  king- 
dom for  Nebuchadnezzar,  make  no  innovatk>n,  and 
enter  into  no  league  with  Egypt  (Ez.  zm  13;  2 
Chr.  zzxvi.  13;  Joe.  AnL  x.  7,  §  1).  As  a  natu- 
rsl  consequence  it  brought  on  Jerusalem  an  imme- 
diate invasion  of  the  ChaldsMma.  The  mention  of 
this  event  in  the  Bible,  though  sure,  is  extremely 
slight,  and  occurs  only  in  Jer.  zzxvil.  6-11,  zzxiv. 
ai,  and  Ez.  xvU.  16-20;  but  Joeephus  (x.  7,  §  3) 
relates  it  mon  ftdly,  and  gives  the  date  of  ita  oc- 
eurrence,  namely  the  eighth  year  of  Zed^iah. 
Probably  also  the  denunciations  of  an  Egyptian 
alliance,  contained  in  Jer.  iL  18,  86,  have  reference 
to  the  same  time.  It  appears  that  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, being  made  aware  of  Zedeklah*s  defection, 
ttthtf  by  the  non-payment  ot  the  tribute  or  by 
other  means,  at  once  sent  an  army  to  ravage  Ju- 
dea.  This  was  done,  and  the  whole  country  re- 
duced, except  Jerusalem  and  two  strong  places  in 
the  western  plain,  Lachish  and  Azekah,  which  still 
liekl  out  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  In  the  panic  which  fol- 
k>wed  the  appearance  of  the  Chaldseans,  Zedekiah 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  princes  and  othor  inhab- 
itaute  of  Jerusalem  to  abolish  the  odious  custom 
which  prevailed  of  enslaving  their  countrymen.  A 
solemn  rite  (ver.  18),  recalling  in  ita  form  that  in 
which  the  original  covenant  of  the  nation  had  been 
made  with  Abram  (Gen.  zv.  9,  itc.),  was  per- 
formed in  the  Temple  (ver.  15),  and  a  crowd  of  Is- 
'^aetites  of  both  sexes  found  themselTes  released 
from  slavery. 

In  the  mean  time  Pharaoh  had  moved  to  the 
lansfance  of  his  ally.  On  hearing  of  his  approach 
the  Cbaldees  at  once  raised  the  siege  and  advanced 
TQ  meet  him.    The  nobles  seized  the  moment  of 


reiplt>  A^  waMert  their  power  over  the  Ui^,  and 
th^  defiance  of  Jehovah,  by  reensbving  those 
whom  they  had  so  recently  manumitted;  and  the 
prophet  thereupon  utters  a  doom  on  thoae  misers 
anta  which,  in  the  fleroeness  of  ita  tone  and  in  some 
of  ita  expressions,  recalls  those  of  El^ah  on  Ahab 
(Ter.  20).  This  encounter  was  quickly  folkwed  by 
Jeremiah*s  capture  and  imprisonment,  which  hak 
for  the  mteriiarence  of  the  king  (zxzvii.  17,  SI) 
would  have  rapidly  put  an  end  to  his  life  (w.  90). 
How  long  the  Babylonians  were  absent  from  Jera- 
salem  we  are  not  told.  It  must  have  required  at 
least  several  months  to  move  a  large  army  aod 
baggage  through  the  difficult  and  tortuous  eoontiy 
which  separates  Jerusalem  from  the  PhQisUat 
Plain,  and  to  efibct  the  complete  repulse  of  the 
Egyptian  army  from  Syria,  which  Joeephus  affimia 
was  efiected.  All  we  certainly  know  is  that  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month  of  Zedekjah*8  ninth 
year  the  Chaldeans  were  sgatn  before  the  waUs 
(Jer.  lii.  4).  From  this  time  forward  the  saegs 
progressed  slowly  but  surely  to  ita  consummation, 
with  the  aooompauiment  of  both  fiumine  and  pesti- 
lence (Joseph.).  Zedekiah  again  interfered  to  pre- 
serve the  life  of  Jeremiah  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
princes  (zzxvili.  7-13),  and  then  occiured  the  in- 
ten-iew  lietween  the  king  and  the  prophet  of  whieh 
mention  has  already  been  made,  and  wlilch  aflbrds 
so  good  a  clew  to  the  condition  of  abject  depend- 
ence Into  which  a  fong  course  of  opposition  had 
brought  the  weak-minded  monarcli.  It  would  seem 
from  this  conversation  that  a  considerable  descrtkm 
had  already  taken  place  to  the  besiegers,  proving 
that  the  prophet*s  view  of  the  condition  of  tlungs 
was  shared  by  many  of  his  countrymen.  But  the 
unhappy  Zedekiah  throws  away  the  chanee  of  prea- 
ervation  for  himself  and  the  city  which  the  prophet 
set  before  him,  in  his  fear  that  he  would  be  mocked 
by  those  very  Jews  who  had  already  taken  the  step 
Jeremiah  was  uiging  him  to  tain  (zxxviii.  19). 
At  the  same  Ume  his  fear  of  the  princes  who  re- 
tnained  in  the  city  la  not  diminished,  and  he  even 
condescends  to  impose  on  the  prophet  a  subterfuge, 
with  the  view  of  eouceaUng  the  rnd  purpcnt  of  his 
conversation  from  these  tyranta  of  his  spirit  (w. 
24-27). 

But  while  the  king  was  hesitating  the  end  was 
rapidly  coming  nearer.  The  city  was  indeed  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity.  The  fire  of  the  be^ 
siegen  had  throughout  been  very  destmctive  (Jo- 
seph.), but  it  was  now  aided  by  a  severe  fiunine. 
The  bread  had  for  long  been  consumed  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  9),  and  all  the  teirible  expedieuta  had  been 
tried  to  which  the  wretched  iiihabitanta  of  a  be- 
sieged town  are  forced  to  resort  in  such  caaes. 
Mothen  had  boiled  and  eaten  the  flesh  of  their  own 
infanta  (Bar.  ii.  8;  Lam.  iv.  10).  Persons  of  tha 
greatest  wealth  and  station  were  to  be  seen  sesrch- 
ing  the  dung-heaps  for  a  morsel  of  food.  Tha 
effeminate  nobles,  whose  fidr  complexions  had  been 
their  pride,  wandered  in  the  open  streeto  like  Uaek> 
ened  but  living  skeletons  (Lam.  iv.  6,  8).  StiA 
the  king  was  seen  in  publie,  sitting  in  the  gat^ 
where  justice  was  administered,  tJ^  his  p(»pls 
might  approach  him,  though  indeed  be  had  no  help 
to  give  them  (xxxviii.  7). 

At  bst,  after  sixteen  dreadful  months  had 
dragged  on,  the  catastro{^  arrived.  It  was  oa 
the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month,  about  the  mid 
die  of  July,  at  midnight,  as  Josephus  with  carsfhi 
minuteness  informs  us,  that  the  breach  in  tlMss 
stout  and  venerable  waUs  was  effected.    Ihe 
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diM  dsyt  old,  had  gone  down  bdow  the  hiDs  which 
iarm  the  western  edge  of  the  basin  of  Jerusalem,  or 
was,  at  any  rate,  too  low  to  illamlnate  the  utter 
darkness  which  reigns  in  the  narrow  bmes  of  an 
aastem  town,  where  the  inhabitants  retire  early  to 
rest,  and  where  there  are  but  few  windows  to  emit 
light  from  within  the  houses.  The  wretched  rem- 
nants of  the  armj,  starred  and  exhausted,  had  left 
the  walls,  and  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  the 
entrance  of  the  Chaldaans.  Passing  in  through 
the  breach,  they  made  their  way,  as  their  custom 
wasiy  to  the  centre  of  the  dty,  and  for  the  first  time 
Ibe  Temple  was  entered  by  a  hostile  force,  and  all 
the  princes  of  the  court  of  the  great  king  took  their 
nata  in  state  in  the  middle  gate  of  the  hitherto 
fiigin  house  of  Jehovah.  The  alarm  quickly 
ipraad  through  the  sleeping  city,  and  Zedekiah, 
collecting  his  wires  and  children  (Joseph.)  and 
soRounding  himself  with  the  few  soldiers  who  had 
snnriTed  the  accidents  of  the  siege,  made  his  way 
out  of  the  city  at  the  opposite  end  to  that  at  which 
the  Assyrians  had  entered,  by  a  street  which,  like 
the  Bern  e»-8urein  at  Damascus,  ran  between  two 
walls  (probably  those  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
the  soHMlled  Tyropceon  valley),  and  issued  at  a 
gate  above  the  royal  gardens  and  the  Fountain  of 
Sikiam.  Thenoa  he  took  the  road  towards  the 
Jordan,  perhaps  hopmg  to  find  refuge,  as  David 
tiad,  at  some  fortified  pUoe  in  the  mountains  on  its 
eastern  side.  On  the  road  they  weie  met  and 
recognised  by  some  of  the  Jews  who  had  formerly 
deserted  to  the  Chaldaans.  By  them  the  iutelli- 
genoe  was  communicated,  with  the  eager  treachery 
of  deserters,  to  the  generals  in  the  city  (Joseph.), 
end,  as  soon  as  the  dawn  of  day  permitted  it,  swift 
pursuit  was  made.  The  king's  party  must  have 
tiad  some  hours*  start,  and  ought  to  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  Jordan;  but,  either  from 
their  being  on  foot,  weak  and  infirm,  while  the 
pursuers  were  mounted,  or  perhaps  owing  to  the 
Incumbrance  of  the  women  and  baggage,  &bj  were 
overtaken  near  Jericho,  when  just  within  sight 
of  the  river.  A  few  of  the  people  only  remained 
round  the  person  of  the  king.  The  rest  fled  in  all 
directions,  so  that  he  was  easily  taken. 

Nebuehadneziar  was  then  at  RibUh,  at  the 
ipper  end  of  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  some  36  miles 
beyond  Baalbeo,  and  therefore  about  ten  days* 
journey  from  Jenisalem.  Thither  Zedekiah  and 
his  sons  were  dispatehed ;  his  daughters  were  kept 
at  Jeruaalem,  and  shortly  after  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  notorious  Ishmael  at  Blispah.  When  he 
was  brought  before  Nebucbadnccsar,  the  great 
liing  reproached  him  in  the  severest  terms,  first  for 
breddng  liit  oath  of  allegiance,  and  next  for  ingrat- 
itude (Joeeph.).  He  then,  with  a  refinement  of 
eraslty  characteristic  of  those  cruel  times,  ordered 
kia  BJns  to  be  killed  before  him,  and  ktotly  his  own 
^fls  to  be  thrust  out  Ue  was  then  loaded  with 
bsaaen  fetters,  aod  at  a  later  period  taken  to  Baby- 
fen,  wherb  he  died.  We  are  not  told  whether  he 
was  allowed  to  communicate  with  his  brother  Je- 
hdachin,  who  at  that  time  was  also  in  captivity 
there;  nor  do  we  know  the  time  of  his  death;  but 
|x>m  the  omission  of  his  name  in  the  statement  of 
ehoiakim's  release  by  Evil-Merodaoh,  S6  yean 
Aer  the  fell  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  natural  to  infer 
feat  by  that  time  Zedekiah's  sufiMigs  had  ended. 
Hie  ikd  of  his  interview  with  Nebuchadneciar 
It  Rililah,  tnd  his  being  carried  blind  to  Babykm, 
leeencilei  two  predietions  of  Jeremiah  and  Eaddel, 
f  htoh  at  the  time  of  tMr  deliveir  miHt  \m,f 
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l^npeared  conflicting,  and  whieh  Joeephns  indeed 
particularly  states  Zeddciah  alleged  as  his  reason 
for  not  giving  more  heed  to  Jeremiah.  Tiie  formei 
of  thcM  (Jer.  xzxii.  4)  states  that  Zedekiah  shaU 
^  speak  with  the  king  of  Babykm  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  his  eyes  shall  behold  his  eyes;  *'  the  latter  {E*. 
xii.  13),  that  ^  he  shall  be  brought  to  fiabyton,  yet 
shall  he  not  see  it,  though  he  die  there."  The 
whole  of  this  prediction  of  Exekiel,  whose  prophe- 
cies appear  to  have  been  delivered  at  Babylon  (Es. 
i.  1-3,  xl.  1),  is  truly  remarlcable  as  describing 
almost  exactly  the  circumstances  of  Zedekiah*s 
flight 

a.  Pn^Rl?  Mid  n;fJ-T?  «:  a,a«(«,;  [Vat. 
in  1  K.  xxii.  ^.  StSexiov:]'  Sededat.)  Son  of 
Chenaanah,  a  prophet  at  the  court  of  Ahab,  head, 
or,  if  not  head,  virtual  leader  of  the  college.  He 
appean  but  once,  namely,  as  spokesman  when  the 
prophets  are  eonsulted  by  Ahab  on  the  result  of  his 
proposed  expedition  to  Ramoth-Gilead  (IK.  xxii.; 
3  Chr.  xviii.). 

Zedekiah  had  prepared  himself  for  the  interview 
with  a  pair  of  iroa  horns  after  the  symbolic  custom 
of  the  prophets  (comp.  Jer.  xiii.,  xix.),  the  bonis 
of  the  reem,  or  buflkk>,  which  was  the  recognised 
emblem  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Deut  xxxlii.  17). 
With  these,  in  the  interval  of  Micaiah*s  arrival,  ha 
illustrated  the  manner  In  which  Ahab  should  drive 
the  Syrians  belbre  him.  When  Micaiah  appeared 
and  had  delivered  his  prophecy,  Zedekiah  sprang 
forward  and  struck  him  a  btow  on  the  feoe,  accom* 
panying  it  by  a  taunting  sneer.  For  this  he  ia 
threatened  by  >lieaiah  in  terms  which  are  hardly 
intelligible  to  us,  but  which  evidently  allude  to 
some  personal  danger  to  Zedekiah. 

The  narrative  of  the  Bible  does  not  imply  that 
the  blow  struck  by  Zedekhdi  was  prompted  by 
more  than  sudden  anger,  or  a  wish  to  insult  and 
humiliate  the  prophet  of  Jehovah.  But  Josepbus 
takes  a  very  dlfibvnt  view,  which  he  develops  at 
some  length  (Ant,  viii.  15,  §  8).  He  reUtes  that 
after  Micaiah  had  spoken,  Zedekiah  again  came 
forward,  and  denounced  him  as  felse  on  the  ground 
that  his  prophecy  contrsdicted  the  prediction  of 
El^ah,  that  Ahab's  bk)od  shouk)  be  Uckcd  up  by 
dogs  in  the  fesld  of  Nal)oth  of  Jesreel;  and  as  a 
further  proof  that  he  was  an  impostor,  he  struck 
him,  daring  him  to  do  what  Iddo,  in  somewhat 
similar  cireumstanoes,  had  done  to  Jeroboam 
namely,  wither  his  hand. 

This  additkm  is  remarkable,  but  it  is  refeteK 
by  Josephus  with  great  dreumstantiaUty,  and  was 
doubtlsas  drawn  by  him  trom  that  souree,  unhap* 
pily  now  k)st,  tnm  which  he  has  added  so  many 
admirable  touches  to  the  outlines  of  the  saered 
namtive. 

As  to  the  question  of  what  Zedekiah  and  hii 
foUowen  were,  whether  prophets  of  Jehovah  or  of 
some  fklse  deity,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  enter 
tain  any  doubt.  True,  they  use  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  but  that  was  a  habit  of  false  prophets 
(Jer.  xxviii.  %  oomp.  xxlx.  91,  31),  and  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  casual  manner  in  whioh 
they  mention  the  awfbl  Name,  and  the  f^l,  and  aa 
it  were,  fbrmal  style  in  which  Mieaiah  proeklmi 
and  reiterates  it.  Seeing  also  that  Ahab  and  his 
queen  were  professedly  worshippen  of  Baal  and 
Ashtaroth,  and  that  a  few  yean  only  before  this 
event  thqr  had  an  establishment  ooosistlng  of  twe 

e  Onee  oaiv,  munelr,  1  K.  sxtt.  11. 
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bodhs—  one  of  4M>,  Um  other  of  400  —  pio|dwli 
•f  this  &Im  worship,  it  ia  diffieult  to  rappooe  that 
Ihore  ooold  have  ben  also  400  propheU  of  Jehovmh 
•i  his  court.  But  the  inquiry  of  the  Icing  of  JudaJi 
Meins  to  decide  the  point.  After  hearing  the  pro- 
diction  of  Zedekiah  and  his  fellows,  he  asks  atoooe 
for  a  prophet  of  Jehovah:  *•  Is  there  not  here  be- 
sides (TiP)  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  that  we  may 
inquire  of  himf*'  The  natural  inference  seems 
to  be  that  the  others  were  not  prophets  of  Jehovah, 
but  were  the  400  prophets  of  Ashtaroth  (A.  Y. 
**the  groves*'}  who  escaped  the  sword  of  Elijah 
(oomp.  1  K.  xviii.  19  with  99,  40).  They  had 
spoken  in  His  name,  but  then  was  something 
•bout  them  —  some  trsit  of  nuiiner,  costume,  or 
gesture  ^  whieh  aroased  the  suspicions  of  Jehoeh- 
■phat,  and,  to  the  practiced  eye  of  one  who  lived  at 
the  centre  of  Jehovah-wordiip  and  was  well  versed 
in  the  marks  of  the  genuine  prophet,  proclaimed 
them  counterfeits.  With  these  few  words  Zede- 
kiah mi^  be  left  to  the  oUivwn  in  whieh,  except 
en  this  one  occesion,  he  remaioa.  O. 

9-  (^^l?l?-)     The  son  of  MaaseUh,  a  fiilse 

prophet  in  Babyton  among  the  captives  who  were 
taken  with  Jeconiah  (Jer.  xtlx,  91,  92).  He  was 
denounced  in  the  letter  of  Jeremiah  for  having, 
with  Abab  the  son  of  Kohuah,  buoj'ed  up  the  peo- 
ple with  felse  hopes,  and  for  profane  and  6agitk>us 
oonduct  Their  names  were  to  beooii*e  a  by-word, 
and  their  terrible  fete  a  wamhig.  Of  this  fete  we 
have  no  direct  intimation,  or  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  incurred  itt  the  prophet  simply  pro- 
nounces that  they  shouU  feU  bito  the  hands  of 
Nebochadnesaar  and  be  burnt  to  death.  In  the 
Targum  of  K.  Joseph  on  9  Cfar.  zxvili.  3,  the  story 
b  tdd  that  Joshua  the  son  of  Josadak  the  high- 
priest  was  cast  into  the  fiimaoe  of  firs  with  Ahab 
and  Zedekiah,  but  that,  while  they  were  consumed, 
be  was  saved  for  his  righteousness*  sake. 

A.  The  son  of  Hananiah,  one  of  the  princes  of 
Judah  who  were  assembled  in  the  scribes*  chamber 
of  the  king's  palace,  when  Micalnh  announced  that 
fiaruch  had  read  the  words  of  JeremUh  in  the  ears 
of  the  people  from  the  chamber  of  Gemariah  the 
scribe  (Jer.  zzxvi.  19).  W.  A.  W. 

ZEISB  {Sg\  [see  below]  t  |  Z^/S:  leb).  One 

of  the  two  «<  princes"  Oi^ip)  of  Midian  in  the 
great  invasion  of  Israel  —  inferior  to  the  *•  kings  ** 
lebah  and  Zalmwnna.  He  is  always  named  with 
3reb  (Judg.  vii.  96,  viii.  3;  IV  husiU.  11).  The 
name  signifies  in  Hebrew  *(wolf,"  Just  as  Orsb 
does  '«crow,"  [or  «*imven"]  and  the  two  are 
appropriate  enough  to  the  customs  of  predatory 
warriors,  who  delight  in  conferring  such  names  on 
their  chiefe. 

Zeeb  and  Oreb  were  not  slain  at  the  first  font 
of  the  Arabs  below  the  spring  of  Harod,  but  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  struggle,  probably  in  crossing 
the  Jordan  at  a  ford  further  down  Uie  river,  near 
tiM  passes  which  descend  from  Mount  Ephndm. 
An  enormous  mass  of  thefar  foUowen  perished  with 
them.  [Orbb.]  Zeeb,  the  wolf,  was  brought  to 
tey  in  a  winepress  whidi  in  later  tines  bMe  his 


•  The  nwaaing  is  slightly  sltexed  by  the  ehaags  In 
ttie  vowel-points.  In  the  fonnsr  case  it  slgoiflss  an 
t  addition  '*  {abkang).  In  the  latter  a  '<  rib  "  (Tlirst, 
Hlv6.  il.  975  a).  Compare  the  equivalents  of  the 
UUL.  and  Tolg.  in  leaaai,  as  fivia 
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name -« the**  wine-press  of  Zeeb**    (3Ht    fgT^ 
'Uut9^(i^l  Alex.  Uuct^ii$:  Toratinr'Ze^). 

G. 

ZB^AH  (P^  and  P^ye  ».e.  TWa  [rA 

mde] :  in  Josh.  [Bom.]  Vat  omit  [or  read  2c\if 
,««ir]{  Alex.  a^Aa[\ff^;  [Sarrav.  ZtXa;]  hi  &m 
Wr  rff  w\wp&  in  both:  Stla,  m  latet'e).  One  of 
the  cities  in  Uie  allotment  of  Beqjamin  (Josh,  xvlfl 
88).  Its  place  in  the  list  is  between  Taralah  and 
ha-Eleph.  None  of  t^ese  places  have,  however, 
been  yet  dlscoverBd.  The  interest  of  Zelah  resideB 
in  the  feet  that  it  contained  the  femily  tomb  of 
Kish  the  fether  of  Saul  (9  Sam.  xzi.  14),  in  wWA 
the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  also  appat- 
ently  of  the  two  sons  and  five  grandsons  of  Seal, 
sacrificed  to  Jehovah  on  the  hill  of  Gibeah,  at  bal 
found  their  resting-phu^e  (comp.  ver.  13).  As 
containing  thdr  sepulchre,  Zelah  was  in  all  proba- 
bility the  native  place  »  of  the  femily  of  Kish,  and 
therefore  his  home,  and  the  home  of  Saul  befora 
his  selection  as  king  had  brought  him  into  promi- 
nence. Vhh  appears  to  have  been  generally  oicr- 
looked,  but  it  is  important,  because  it  gives  a  dif- 
fierent  starting-point  to  that  usually  assumed  ibr 
the  Journey  of  Saul  in  quest  of  his  father's  asses, 
ss  well  88  a  different  goal  for  his  return  after  tlM 
anointing;  and  although  the  position  of  Zebh  is 
not  and  may  never  be  known,  still  it  is  one  step 
nearer  the  solution  of  the  complicated  dtflkoltieB 
of  that  route  to  know  that  Gibeah  —  Saul's  royal 
residence  after  he  became  king  —  was  not  neces- 
sarily the  point  either  of  his  departure  or  hie 
retom. 

The  absenoe  of  any  connection  between  the  namas 
of  Zelah  and  Zelaah  (too  frequently  assumed)  Is  no- 
ticed under  the  ktter  head.  G. 

ZB'LBK  (P^  Id^]:  *eW  [Vat  Ex«a] 
2tK^i  Alex.  XfiKryi^  JMXhK'  ^tUc),    An  Am- 
monite, one  of  David's  guard  (9  Sam.  xxuL  37; 
I  Chr.  xi.  39). 

ZBL0PH1BHAD  (TIT?!^  [peA.  Jfr^tfam, 

Ges.] :  SoAradS,  [exc.  Joah.  xvii.  3,  Akx.  SaA- 
fM3;  1  Chr.  viL  16,  Rom.  Vat  a«r0«d3:]  Sal^ 
pkaad).  Son  of  Hepher,  aon  of  Gilead,  son  of 
Machir,  aon  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  3).  He  was 
apparently  the  second  son  of  his  fether  Hepbar  (1 
Chr.  vii.  15),  though  Simonis  and  others,  feikwhig 
the  interpretatkm  of  the  Rabbis,  and  under  the 
impression  that  the  etymology  of  hia  name  Indi- 


cates a  first-born,  explains  the  term  ''^WQ  » 
meaning  that  his  lot  came  up  second.  ZfJophriiad 
came  out  of  E^^ypt  with  Hoees;  and  all  that  wa 
know  of  him  fe  that  he  took  no  part  in  Koiah^ 
rebellion,  but  that  he  died  in  the  wilderness,  as  did 
the  whole  of  that  genermtiou  (Num.  xiv.  3(i,  xxvtt. 
3).  On  his  death  without  male  heirs,  his  flea 
daughters.  Just  after  the  second  numbering  in  thi 
wildemess,  came  before  Hoees  and  Eleassr  to  elaliB 
the  inheritance  of  theM'  fether  in  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh.  The  chdm  was  admitted  by  Divine 
direction,  ana  a  kw  was  promulgated,  to  be  of 
general  application,  that  if  a  man  died  witboni 
•cms  his  inheritanoe  should  pass  to  his  dangiitsn 
(Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxviL  1-11),  which  led  to  a  Airthst 
ensetment  (Nmn.  xxxvl.),  that  sodi 


bin  Uke 
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Ml  maiTj  out  if  thdr  own  tribe— a  nucnktioo 
irUch  the  five  danghtan  of  ZebpbeluMl  complied 
viih,  being  all  monied  to  ionB  of  MaiuMeh,  so 
ihaft  Zelophefaad'e  inberitaooe  continmd  in  the  tribe 
of  Minmeeh.  The  kw  of  meoenioo,  aa  eiempii- 
fled  in  the  caae  of  Zelophehad,  is  treated  at  length 
by  Selden  (De  Sncceu.  capp.  zziL,  zxiii.)- 

The  interest  of  the  oaae,  in  a  kg/il  point  of  Tiew, 
has  led  to  the  carHiil  preservation  of  Zdophehad's 
genealogy.  Beginning  with  Joaeph,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  daughters  of  Zelopbehad  are  the  seventh 
geoeiation.  So  are  Salmon,  UeEaleel,  and  Zophai 
(apparently  the  first  settler  of  his  family),  from 
their  patriarchal  ancestors;  while  Oaleb,  Achan, 
and  Piiinehas  are  the  sixth;  Joehna  seems  to  have 
been  the  eighth.  [Shuthei«ar.]  The  average, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  between  6  and  7  geneia- 
tioos,  which,  at  40  yean  to  a  generation  (as  suited 
to  the  length  of  life  at  that  time), gives  between 
240  and  S80  years,  whieh  agrees  very  well  with  the 
reckoning  of  915  years  for  the  aqjouming  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  +  40  years  in  the  wildemess 
»  S66  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §  5;  Selden,  De  Suo- 
otu,  zxiL,  xilii.)*  A.  C  H. 

ZELOTBS  (ZiiAanS^t:  Zeiotef).  TheepHhei 
given  to  the  Apoatle  Simon  to  distinguish  him  fh>m 
Simon  Peter  (Luke  vL  15).  In  Matt  x.  4,  he  is 
called  "  Simon  the  Ganaanite,"  the  last  word  being 
a  eomption  of  the  Anmaic  tenn,  of  which  «<  Z»- 
lotes  **  is  the  Greek  equivalent  [CiJf aakitb  ; 
SiMOH  5.] 

ZBL'ZAH  (n^Y?*  *'  ^  1M^<^^  \9kadow^ 
(3es.;  or,  doMe  $hadoiB^  FUnt]:  kKX^Uvmn^ 
firyiXa,  in  both  MSS.:  tn  mtritKe).  A  pkce 
named  once  only  (1  Sam.  z.  3),  as  on  the  boondary 

•f  BeqKmin,  ekae  to  (D7)  Raehel*a  sepnkhrs. 
It  was  the  flrat  point  in  the  homeward  journey  of 
Saul  after  his  anointing  by  Samuel.  Rachel's 
tepukhre  is  sUn  shown  a  short  distance  to  the 
north  of  Bethlehem,  but  no  acceptable  identifica- 
tion of  Zekach  haa  been  propoeed.  It  ia  uauaJly 
eonaidersd  as  identical  with  Zelah,  the  home  of 
Kish  and  Saul,  and  that  again  with  Btit-jala, 
But  this  is  not  tenable :  at  any  rate  there  is  noth- 
hig  to  support  it  The  names  Zefaih  and  Zdzach 
an  not  ooly  not  identical,  but  they  have  hardly 

anythuig  in  common,  atill  lesa  have  PIS  vlk  and 

ji\s^  \  nor  is  BtUjala  dose  enough  to  the  KtA' 
W<  RnkU  to  answer  to  the  expression  of  Samuel 
L^Umah.]  Q. 

ZEMARAaM  {Unqi^  [doMbUfomt-moma, 
Pttnt]:  tipax  Akx.  Sc^i/t:  Semarmm)*  One 
of  the  towns  of  the  allotment  of  Bei^mhi  (Joeh. 
tviiU  82).  It  ia  named  between  Beth  ba-Anfaah 
■nd  Bethel,  and  therefon  on  the  aesumptkn  that 
Ambah  in  the  former  name  denotes  aa  usual  the 
Jordan  Valley,  we  should  expect  to  find  Zemaraim 
either  in  the  valley  or  in  some  positkm  on  its 
western  edge,  between  it  and  ^theL  In  the 
a  tnee  of  the  name  may  renjdn  in 
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a  AppaMBtly  nadtag  ^7S.     The  Tataaci  haa 
nnerooa  oxplaiiatloDa,  the  Ikvoflta  one  bdng  that 

Mash  wae  Jemaalem  —  « the  ahadow  'b!{)  of  Qod.» 

ieaiethlng  of  this  iUad  ^  at  the  no*  it  the  mwHk 
rf  thaVolff. 
6  Thenaaae  AnmvA  oeavs  aM»e  than 


C%fir6e<  tl-Stdmra^  which  ia  niaiked  in  Seetnai*a 
map  (J2Mien,  vol.  iv.  map  3)  aa  about  4  milei 
north  of  Jeriflho,  and  appeals  as  e^Slannih^  in 
those  of  Robhiaon  and  Van  de  TeUe.'  (See  also 
Bob.  BihL  Beu  I  569.)  In  the  httcr  case  Zema- 
raim  may  be  eonnected,  or  identieal,  with  Moairf 
Zbm  AKAiM,  whieh  most  have  been  in  the  highland 
district 

In  either  event  Zemanim  may  hava  derived  its 
name  firam  the  ancient  tribe  of  the  Zemarim  of 
Zemaritea,  who  were  nkted  to  the  Hittitea  and 
Amoritea;  who,  like  them,  are  represented  in  the 
Biblical  account  aa  deaooidanta  of  Canaan,  but, 
fiom  aome  canae  or  other  unexplained,  have  left 
but  very  aeanty  tnoes  of  their  existence.  The 
Ibt  of  the  towns  of  Bei\|amin  an  remaikable  for 
the  number  of  tribes  whieh  they  oommemonte. 
The  Aritea,  the  Ammonltea,  the  Ophnitee,  the 
Jebusites,  are  all  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of 
Joeh.  xviii.  83-28,  and  it  la  at  kaat  poaaible  that 
the  Zemaritea  may  add  another  to  the  liat     O. 

ZEMARAIM,  MOUNT  VSnO^  "IH 
[see  above]:  rh  tpot  'XoiUovv*  moits  iSemeron). 
An  eminence  mentioned  in  i  Chr.  xiii  4  only.  It 
was  "  in  Mount  Ephiaim,"  that  ia  to  aay  within 
the  general  district  of  the  hfghlanda  of  that  great 
tribe.  It  apppan  to  have  Iwen  ck)ee  to  the  scene 
of  the  engagement  mentioned  in  the  namtive, 
whieh  agahi  may  be  inferred  to  have  been  south 
of  Bethd  and  Ephraim  (ver.  19).  It  may  be  said 
in  paaaing,  that  a  position  so  far  south  is  no  con- 
tradiction to  its  being  in  fifount  Ephraim.  It  has 
been  already  shown  under  Ram  ah  piL  8670  6] 
that  the  name  of  Mount  Ephraim  probably  ex* 
tended  as  far  as  tr-Rnm^  4  miles  south  of  BtiHn^ 
and  8  of  TaufUfth^  the  possible  representatire  of 
Ephnim.  Whether  Mount  Zemantm  is  identieal 
with,  or  related  to  the  place  of  the'same  name 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  artiele,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. If  they  prove  to  be  dtsthict  places  they 
will  furnish  a  double  testimony  to  the  preeence  of 
the  ancient  tribe  of  Zemarites  in  thb  part  of  the 
country.  No  name  answering  to  Zemaraim  hse 
been  yet  discovered  in  the  maps  or  information  ol 
trevelien  on  the  highland. 

It  will  be  obaerved  that  hi  the  LXX.  and  Yul* 
gate,  thia  name  ia  rendered  by  the  eame  word 
which  in  the  former  repreeenta  Samaria.  But  thia^ 
though  repeated  (with  a  diflerenee)  in  the  oaae  of 
Zemarite,  can  hardly  be  more  than  an  accidental 
error,  alnoe  the  namce  have  little  or  no  reaembhmce 
in  Hebrew.  In  the  preaent  caae  Samaria  ia  be- 
aidea  inadmisaible  on  topqgnphieal  grounde. 

Q. 

ZEM'ARITE,  THE  (^199^3  [patr.]:  « 
Sofuipaiof ;  [in  1  Chr.  Rom.  Vat* omit:]  iSamo- 
neitf).  ()ne  of  the  Hamite  tribea  who  fai  the 
genealogical  table  of  Gen.  x.  (ver.  18),  and  1  Chr. 
L  (ver.  16)f  are  represented  as  •^soiis  of  Canaan.** 
It  is  named  between  the  Arvadlte,  er  people  of 
Ruad,  and  the  Hamathite,  or  people  of  Hamah. 
Nothing  is  oertably  known  of  thie  ancient  tribe. 


where  In  ttie  Jordan  Tallsy.  It  li  found  elees  ta  (to 
"loood  fOvnlate '*  fa  the  Fkto  of  Osnnesawth ;  aiss 
at  ttw  8.  m  end  of  the  Lake  of  Tlbeitea. 

«  In  the  9d  ad.  of  BoUnsoa  (1.  669)  the  name  Is 
given  aa  M-Amra;  but  tUa  la  probably  a  misprint 
See  the  Areble  Index  to  ad.  1.,  the  test,  IL  806,  anJ 
Iba  maps  to  both  aditlona. 
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fhe  old  interpreftov  (Jerusalem  Tugnm,  Anbie 
Venionf  etc.)  pl«oe  them  at  Emena,  the  modern 
Hutui.  Michaelis  {Spieikgium^  ii.  51),  lenolting 
at  the  want  of  simihuity  between  the  two  names 
(which  is  perhaps  the  strongest  argument  in  &vor 
9f  the^old  identification),  propoeei  to  locate  them  at 
Smiira  (the  Siroyra  of  the  chssical  geographers), 
which  name  is  mentioned  bj  Shaw  as  attached  to 
a  site  of  ruins  near  Arka^  on  the  west  coast  of 
Syria,  10  or  11  miles  abore  Tripoli. 

On  the  new  French  map  of  tiie  Lebanon  ( Cnrtt 
dn  lAbofiy  etc.,  1868)  it  appears  as  Kcbbtt  (mm 
Bhoumra^  and  lies  between  Arka  and  the  Mediter> 
ranean,  %  kilomtees  ftom  the  latter,  and  5|  ftx>m 
the  former.  Beyond,  however,  the  resemblanee  in 
the  names,  and  the  proximity  of  Ruad  and  Arkn^ 
the  probable  seats  of  the  Arradltes  and  Arkites, 
and  the  consequent  inference  tluit  the  original  seat 
of  the  Zemarites  roust  have  been  somewhere  in  this 
direction,  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Swnm  or 
8howni^  ha^-e  any  connection  with  the  Taemarites 
of  the  ancient  reoords. 

Traces  of  their  having  wandered  to  the  south  are 
possibly  aflbrded  by  the  name  Zemaraim,  formerly 
attached  to  two  places  in  the  topographical  lists  of 
Ontral  Palestine — a  district  which  appears  to  have 
been  very  attracti^-e  to  the  aboriginal  wandering 
trilies  fh>m  every  quarts.  [Zemaraim;  see  also 
A  VIM,  Ophki,  etcj 

The  1 JCX.  and  Vulgate  would  connect  the  Zem- 
arites  with  Samaria.  In  this  they  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  some  commentators.  But  the  idea  is  a 
delusion,  grounded  on  the  inability  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  to  express  the  Hebrew  letters  of  both 
names.  G. 

ZSMI'RA  (rn^D^    [son^,  Qes.]:  Ztfupd; 

[Vat  AfAOpias;]  Alex.  Zofupiat :  Zamira).  One 
of  the  sons  of  Becher  the  son  of  Bei^amin  (1  Chr. 
rii.  8). 

ZK-KAN  03^  [phceoffocki] :  :Uwdi  Alex. 
Jlwvofii  Stman),  One  of  the  towns  in  the  allot- 
ment of  Judah,  situated  In  the  district  of  the 
Shefelah  (Josh.  xv.  87).  It  occurs  In  the  second 
group  of  the  enumeration,  which  contains  amongst 
others  Migdal-gad  and  Lachish.  It  is  proliably 
identical  with  Zaakan,  a  plaee  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  Micah  in  the  same  connection. 

Schwan  (p.  103)  proposes  to  identity  It  with 
t«  the  village  Zan-abra,  situated  fi^  English  miles 
southeast  of  Mareshah.**  By  this  he  doubtless  in- 
tends the  place  which  in  the  lists  of  Robinson 
{BibL  Re;  1st  ed.,  vol.  iii.,  App.  117)  is  called  e*- 

StnAbirah,  SoLLmJI,  and  in  Tobkr's  IhiiU 


a^andemng  (p.  149),  es-Senndbereh.  The  latter 
ti  iveller  in  his  map  places  it  about  S|  miles  due 
east  of  Mavath  (Afnrttka),  But  this  Identifier* 
tiou  is  more  than  doubtM.  O. 

ZE^AS  (Zv}rot,  a  oontnetion  from  2^^ 
8«»por,  u  'Apre/Mf  from  'Afntfil90oos^  Nv/i^t 
from  Svfti^9mpou  end,  probably,  ^Kofuis  from 
'E/>/i^8«pot),  ft  believer,  and,  as  may  oe  inferred 
from  the  context,  a  pieaeher  of  the  gospel,  who  is 
mentioned  in  lit.  111.  13  In  connection  with  Apol- 
loa,  and,  together  with,  him,  is  there  commended 
by  St  Paul  to  the  care  and  hoepitality  of  Titus 
and  the  Cretan  brethren.  He  is  ftirther  described 
s  **  the  lawyer"  {rhy  yofuit6y)'  It  is  Impossible 
lo  determine  with  certainty  whether  we  are  to  infer 
ftom  this  designation  that  Zenas  waa  a  Roman 
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Joriaeonsnlt  or  a  Jewish  doctor.  Grotiai  aeoepli 
the  former  alternative,  and  thinks  thai  he  was  ■ 
Gntk  who  had  studied  Roman  Law.  Tbe  N.  T. 
usage  of  po/iik6s  leads  rather  to  the  other  tniBr' 
enee.  Tiadition  has  been  somewhat  busy  with  the 
name  of  Zenas.  The  Synefmi  de  VUn  et  Moiit 
Prophetmmm  Apottohrum  et  Diac^ubntm  Damim 
ascribed  to  Dorotheus  of  l>re,  makes  him  to  have 
been  one  of  the  **  seventy-two**  disdples,  and  tnb- 
sequently  bishop  of  Diospolis  in  Palestine  {BSU, 
Patr.  iii.  160).  The  "seventy-two**  disciples  of 
Dorotheus  are.  however,  a  mere  string  of  nanes 
picked  out  of  salutations  and  other  inddcsital  m^ 
tioes  in  the  N.  T.  The  Greek  Menokgiee  on  tha 
festival  of  SS.  Baithobmew  and  Titos  (Aug.  S5) 
refer  to  a  certain  Life  of  Titus,  ascribed  to  Zenae, 
which  is  also  quoted  for  the  supposed  coufeiaioa 
of  the  younger  Pliny  (compare  Fabridus,  fhdem 
Apoer,  N,  T,  ii.  831  f.).  The  association  of  Zcnai 
with  Titos,  hi  St  IHuirs  epistle  to  the  fetter,  §00- 
deotly  accounts  for  the  foigery.  W.  &  J. 

ZEPHANFAH  (n;35^ :  So^KpWot :    So^ 

phoma.    These  forms  refer  to  another  puDctoatloiif 

rr)t?9  ft  particioial  form).    Jerome  derives  the 

•  •        • 

name  frt>m  HQ^S,  and  supposes  it  to  mean  ^ptt^ 
lator  Doifttfit,  "  watcher  of  the  Lord,**  an  app««« 
priate  appellation  for  a  prophet  The  pedigree  of 
ZephanisL,  ch.  i.  1,  la  traced  to  his  fourth  ancestor, 
Hecekiah:  supposed  by  Aben  Ecra  to  be  the 
brated  king  of  that  name.  This  is  not  in  ii 
improbable,  and  the  fiict  that  the  pedigree  termi- 
nates with  that  name,  points  to  a  personage  of  rank 
and  importance.  Late  critics  and  commentalon 
generally  acquiesce  in  the  hypothesis,  namely, 
Eichhom,  Hitdg,  F.  Ad.  Strsnss  (  Vatiemia  Zqak- 
anim,  BerUn,  1843),  HHvemiek,  Keil,  and  Bk^ 
{EinUituny  in  dttg  Ake  Tttteanent), 

AHolym,  Chap.  i.  The  utter  desolation  of 
Judsea  is  prsdieted  ss  a  judgment  for  kfoUitry,  and 
neglect  of  the  Lord,  the  luxury  of  the  princes,  and 
the  violence  ftnd  deceit  of  their  dependents  (8-8). 
The  prosperity,  security,  and  insolence  of  the  peo- 
ple is  contrasted  with  the  horrors  of  the  day  of 
wrath;  the  assaults  upon  the  fenced  cities  and  high 
towers,  and  the  sUughter  of  the  people  (10-I8)w 
Ch.  ii.,  a  call  to  repentance  (1-^),  wiUi  piedlotioD 
of  the  mln  of  the  cities  of  the  Philistines  and  tbe 
restoration  of  the  house  of  Judah  after  the  viaHa- 
tkn  (4-7).  Other  enemies  of  Judah, — Moab,  Am- 
mon,  —  are  threatened  with  perpetual  destnietiaD, 
Ethiopift  with  a  great  shnghter,  and  Nineveh,  thi 
capltai  of  Assyria,  with  desolation  (8-16).  Oi.  iii. 
The  prophet  addreases  Jerusalem,  which  he  reproves 
sharply  for  vice  and  disobedience,  the  cmdty  of  the 
princes  and  the  treftchery  of  thie  priests,  and  for 
thtir  general  disregard  of  wainlngs  and  visitatkRis 
(1-7).  He  then  oonolodes  with  a  series  of  prem- 
ises, the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  God*a  peopU 
the  restoration  of  exiles,  the  extiipatioo  of  thi 
proud  and  riolent,  and  the  permanent  peaee  and 
blessedness  of  the  poor  and  afflicted  remnant  who 
shall  trust  in  the  name  of  the  I^ord.  TImk  exhort* 
tions  to  r^oidng  and  exertion  are  mingled  with  i^ 
timations  of  a  complcie  manifestation  of  <3od's 
righteousness  and  love  in  the  natoTBtlon  of  U» 
people  (8-SO). 

llie  chief  oharaeteriities  of  thia  book  are  thi 
unity  and  harmony  of  the  compositkn,  tbe  gnee 
energy,  and  dignity  ol  its  style,  and  tbe  rapM  $t4 

It» 
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.iraphmiciil  import  b  ebidlj  ihown  in  the  aoconte 
pndietioos  of  the  dosoUtioo  whicli  has  fidleo  upon 
BMh  of  the  n»Uont  denoonoed  for  tbdr  oiuicc; 
iithiopia,  which  is  menaced  with  a  tenible  innwion, 
being  alone  exempted  frotn  the  doom  of  perpetual 
ruin.  Hie  general  tone  of  the  last  portion  ii  Mee- 
lianio,  but  without  any  specific  reference  to  the 
Fcnon  of  our  Lord. 

Tlie  date  of  the  boolc  is  given  in  the  inscription; 
namely,  the  reign  of  Joeiah,  iiom  643  to  611  b.  c 
This  date  accords  ftiUy  with  internal  indications. 
Nineveh  is  represented  as  ui  a  state  of  peace  and 
praaparity,  wliile  the  notices  of  Jerusalem  touch 
upon  tho  same  tendencies  to  iddatry  and  crime 
which  nra  condemned  by  the  contemporary  Jeremiah. 

It  is  most  probable,  moreover,  that  the  prophecy 
was  delivered  before  the  18th  year  of  Joaiah,  when 
the  reformation,  for  which  it  pieparss  the  way,  was 
carried  into  effisct,  Aud  about  the'  time  when  the 
Scythians  overran  the  empires  of  western  Asia,  ex- 
tending their  devastations  to  Palestine.  The  no- 
tices which  an  supposed  by  some  critics  to  iudi- 
eate  a  somewhat  later  date  are  satisfactorily 
exphuned.  The  king's  children,  who  are  spoken 
of,  in  ch.  L  8,  as  addicted  to  foreign  habits,  could 
not  have  been  sons  of  JoaiAh,  who  was  but  eight 
yean  oU  at  his  accession,  but  were  probably  his 
brothere  or  near  relatives,  llie  remnant  of  Baal 
(ch.  L  4)  implies  that  some  partial  reformation  had 
prariously  taken  place,  while  the  notiees  of  open 
hklsftrj  are  incompatible  with  the  stale  of  Judah 
after  the  discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law. 

F.  C.  C. 

*  LUeraiur*,  ^  Among  the  fecial  writen  on 
2ephaniah  are  J.  H.  Gebhaidi,  ErUinmg  dtt 
Prqp4.  ZepkM^ah  (1798);  D.  G.  C.  von  Colin, 
SpiieiUg»  Ob§ervatL  €X€g,»criL  ad  Zepkamm 
Vatiama  (1818);  P.  EwakI,  Dtr  Pnphtl  Zepk- 
tana  (1827);  Fr.  A.  Strauss,  VatieiHia  Ztpkanim 
Oumm.  iUnttt,  (1843);  and  L.  Reinke,  Ihr  Proph. 
iSq^m^a  (1868).  On  particular  topka,  J.  A.  Nol- 
len,  DttM,  txtg,  in  Pi'oph^lietih  2q>kamm  (1719); 
C.  F.  Cramer,  Sc^hitcke  Dtnkmdler  in  Pal- 
iiliMa,with  a  Commentary  (1777),  and  C.  111. 
Ant^,  Venio  c.  iii.  Ptrpk,  Zeph.tia.  (1811).  The 
later  writen  on  Zephaniah  are  UosenmUller,  Hitxig, 
Iheinar,  Afanier,  EwakI,  Umbreit,  Keil  (1866), 
\lBincrt  (1866,  in  Lange*s  Bi6ei»oerk),  Henderson, 
Hoyes,  Cowles,  and  Pusey  (1870),  in  their  well 
known  commentaries  on  the  mUjor  prophets.  For 
works  relating  to  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh,  so  dis- 
tincUy  foretoM  by  Zephaniah,  see  the  additions  to 
Nabum  and  Nihkybh.  See  also  the  art  Zepkanfa 
by  DditJBseh  in  Herzog*s  Ji^aUKnc^  xviU.  486- 
Ml  (1864).  H. 

3.  {lafoa^a;  Alex,  lo^oyiaf:  Sopkonioi,) 
k  Kohalhite  Lerite,  ancestor  of  Samoel  and  He- 
naB(l  Chr.ri.86  [21]). 

3.  (ao^War.)  The  son  of  Maaaelah  (Jer.xxi. 
1),  and  mgan  or  second  priest  in  the  reign  of 
ZedeUab.  He  succeeded  Jelmiadft  (Jer.  xxix.  i&, 
M),  and  was  probably  a  ruler  of  the  Temple,  whose 
•ffioe  it  was  nmong  othen  to  punish  pretenden  to 
he  gift  of  prophecy.  In  this  capacity  he  was  ap- 
psaled  to  by  Sbeuiaiah  the  Nehekmite,  in  a  letter 
from  Babylon,  to  punish  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxix.  S9). 
Twice  was  he  sent  ftom  Zcdekiah  to  Inquire  of 
leremkh  the  issue  of  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the 
Chaldaans  (Jer.  xxi.  1),  and  to  Implore  hlor  »o  in- 
Isnsde  for  the  people  (Jer.  xxxrii.  8).  On  the 
^^iture  of  Jeruaidem  by  Nebunndan  he  was 
MksD  with  Senuh  Oie  high-priest  and  others,  and 
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sfadn  at  RiUah  (Jer.  lU.  S4,  97;  fi  K.  xxv.  18,  tl) 
In  a  K.  XXV.  18,  Jer.  xxxvii.  3,  hb  name  is  writ- 
ten in  the  k>nger  form  ^1^393. 

4.  Fatiier  of  Joslah  3  (Zedi.  ri.  10),  and  ol 
Hen,  according  to  the  reading  of  the  received  text 
of  Zeeh.  vL  14»  as  given  in  tiM  A.  Y. 

W.  A  W. 

ZBTHATH  {nOV:    [wMch-UMtr]:  [Rom. 

Sf^^tf;  Vat]  2«^ic;  Alex.  1^^:  Sephaatk), 
The  earlier  name  (according  to  the  snigle  notice  of 
Judg.  i.  17)  of  a  Canaanite  town,  which  after  ita 
capture  and  destruction  wan  called  by  the  Israelites 
HoBMAii.  Two  identifications  have  been  pro- 
posed for  Zephath:    that  of  Dr.   Robmson  with 

the  well-known  pass  e^Sufd  (sIaoJI)*  by 
which  the  ascent  is  made  from  the  bordcn  of  ttm 
Ambah  to  the  higher  le^-el  of  the  •«  South  country  " 
(BibL  He*,  ii.  181),  and  that  of  Mr.  Rowbndg 
(WiUhunss  Hvly  City,  i.  464)  witii  StMUi,  Si 
houre  bey(Mid  KkaUiwii,  qvl  the  road  to  Suss,  and 
^  of  ao  hour  north  of  Rokebtlt  or  Huktibeh, 

The  former  of  these,  Mr.  Wilton  ( Tht  Negeb^ 
etc.,  pp.  199,  900)  has  challenged,  on  account  of  the 
impracticability  of  the  pass  for  the  appiViach  of  the 
Isnelites,  and  the  inappropriateness  of  so  rugged 
and  desokte  a  spot  for  the  position  of  a  dty  of  any 
importance.  The  question  really  forms  part  of  n 
much  larger  one,  which  this  u  not  the  phwe  to  di^ 
cuss— namely,  the  route  by  which  the  Isrselltss 
approached  the  Holy  Land.  But  in  the  meaa 
time  it  should  not  be  overfooked  that  the  attempt 
in  question  was  an  unsuccessful  one^  which  is  so  fiur 
in  &vor  of  the  stsepncss  of  the  pass.  The  sign* 
ment  from  the  nature  of  the  site  is  one  wUeh 
might  be  brought  witii  equal  force  against  the  ex- 
istence of  many  othen  of  the  towns  in  this  region. 
On  the  klentifieatlon  of  Blr.  Rowbmds  some  doubt 
is  thrown  by  the  want  of  certainty  as  to  the  namei 
as  well  as  by  the  foct  that  no  later  timveller  has 
succeeded  in  finding  the  name  Sebdta,  or  the  spot 
Dr.  Stewart  {Tent  wtd  Khan,  p.  905)  heard  of  the 
name,  but  east  of  Khalasa  instead  of  south,  and 
this  was  in  answer  to  a  leading  question  —  atwuys 
a  dangerous  experiment  with  Arabs. 

It  is  eamestiy  to  be  hoped  that  some  means  may 
shorUy  be  found,  to  attempt  at  least  the  examin** 
tion  and  reooucilement  of  these  and  the  like  contra- 
dictory statements  and  iuforeiioei.  Q. 

ZBPH'ATHAH,  THB  VALLEY   OF 

{Tin^'f  W^a  [t0ofcA4oiscr]:  ^  ^dptey^  imrk 
fio^atf*  in  botii  MSS.;  Joaeph.  ^  XaABdi  VaUu 
Sepkutt).  The  spot  in  which  Asa  Jomed  battle 
with  Zerah  the  Etiifopian  (S  Chr.  xIt.  10  only).  II 
was  '*at"  or  rather  ••befoqging  to"  m«-^^I| 

(n^';;^^ :  Joseph,  ofm  ftww««y).  This  would 
seem  to  exclude  the  poeslbility  of  its  being,  as  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Robinson  (ii.  31),  at  TtUu-Sf^fiel 
which  is  not  less  than  8  miles  from  Martuk,  the 
modem  representative  of  Mareshah.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  an  examination  oi  the  neighborhood 
might  reveal  both  spot  and  name.  Conaidering 
the  enormous  number  of  the  oombatants,  ths  valley 
must  be  an  exteiisire  one.  Q. 

*  Marsshah  has  noi  been  identified  by  name,  bal 


a  Probably  reading  TO^S^.    It  wUl  be 

that  Joiephns  Iim«  fanim  Vbn  LXX.  ftac  the  He 
brew  text. 
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b  pnhtAAj  mariiid  by  **  Um  foundatiom  on  the 
MNitlMMtMii  iMTt  of  Uw  remmrlubfe  Teii*^  aouth 
3f  //4ri^  Jibrin  (Kobinaoo).  Then  U  a  deep  valley 
which  ruiu  pMt  U»  Tell  down  to  ^eit  Jihtin  and 
thenee  into  the  plain  of  Philiitia.  Mr.  Porter  siig- 
gctU  (If-  Tetf  cf'&^eA  lie  too  far  from  the  aup- 
poeed  lite  of  Mamhah)  that  this  valley  may  be 
Zepbathah  (Kitto,  CycL  of  BibL  LiL^  ui.  1166). 

U. 

1  Chr.  i.  36.    [Zepho  ] 

ZETHO  0&^  [wiick-tower]:  %w^: 
6«p/tn).  A  KMi  of  Eliphas  ion  of  Eaau  (Gen. 
uiW.  11),  and  one  of  the  **  dukes,*'  or  phylarcha, 
of.the  Edoroitei  (ver.  16).  In  1  Chr.  i.  36  he  i« 
erifed  Zkphi.  £.  8.  P. 

ZETHON  (]'*1£^  {atooUmff  <mU]:  Sa^^; 
Alouomtte:  Stj>f*OH),  Ziphxon  the  ton  of  Gad 
(Num.  xzvi.  16),  and  aaoeetor  of  the  fiunily  of  the 

ZSTHOHiTUB. 

ZB'PHONITES,  THB(^3HD$n  [patr.]: 
6  So^W  [Vat.  -ifci] :  Sephcmtm),  A  branch  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  deeoended  ftxMu  Zephoo  or  Ziphlon 
(Num.  xxvi.  16). 

ZEK  ("^  IJUnt]:  T^t:  8a).  One  of  the 
fortified  towns  of  the  alloimetit  of  Naphtall  (Joeh. 
six.  36  only).  From  the  names  which  succeed  it 
in  the  list  it  may  be  inCerred  that  it  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  S.  W.  side  of  tiw  Lake  of 
(jenneesreth.  The  versionf  of  the  LXX.  and  of 
the  Peshiio,  both  of  this  name  end  that  which 
Breoedes  It,  are  grounded  on  an  obvKMis  nuatake. 
Neither  of  them  has  anything  to  do  with  Tyre  or 
Zidoii. 

Ziddim  may  possiUy  be  identified  with  f/attin; 
but  no  name  resembling  Tsfir  appears  to  have  been 
}'et  diseovend  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tiberias. 

G. 

ZE'BAH  (rnt  Ivisimff,  onffin] :  Zap4,  [Zapd :] 
Zrit-a,  [Zare] ),  A  son  of  Reuel  son  of  Esau  (Gen. 
txxvL  13;  1  Chr.  i.  37),  and  one  of  the  *' dukes," 
or  phylareha,  of  the  Eidomites  ((^.  xxxvi.  17). 
Jobab  of  Bocrah,  one  of  the  early  kings  of  £dom, 
perhaps  belonged  to  his  fiimily  (xxxvi.  33;  1  Chr. 
,  i.  U).  E.  S.  P. 

ZE'KAH,  kas  properly,  Za'bah  (H  jt,   with 

the  pause  accent,  TTV  [rUinff]:  Zapd;  [in  1 
Chr.  ix.  6,  Vat.  Zi^^ac:]  Zara).  Twin  son  with 
bis  elder  brother  Phaauf  of  Judah  and  Tamar 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  30;  1  Chr.  U.  6;  Matt  i.  3).  His 
iescendaiita  were  called  Zarbites,  £crahites,  and 
Ixrsliites  (Num.  xxvL  20;  1  I^.  iv.  31;  1  Chr.  xxviL 
S,  11 ),  and  continued  at  least  down  to  the  time  of 
Zerublialiel  (1  Chr.  he.  7;  Neh.  xi.  24).  Nothing 
'i  related  of  Zerah  individually,  beyond  the  pecuU 
iir  circunistaiicea  of  his  birth  (Gen.  xxxviii.  27- 
10),  conceniiiig  which  see  Heidegg.  Hist.  Pntri- 
irch,  xviii.  28.  A.  C.  H. 

2.  {Zaf9f\  Alex.  Zapat'  Zanu)  Son  of  Simeon 
(1  (%r.  iv.  24),  called  Zohab  In  Gen.  xlvi.  10. 
'    3-    {Zapd  [Vat.   loofw],  Zaapdt',  Alex.  Zaf>a, 
kCapias)    A  Gerahouite  Levite,  son  of  Iddo  or 
idSah  (1  Chr.  vi.  21,  41  [Ueb.  vi.  26]). 

^  (n^T:  2«p4'.  Zerah.)    The  Ethiopian  or 

.jwhila,  *^^^Sn,  an  invader  of  Judah,  defieated 
bj  Aaa  [2  Chi.  uw. »]. 


ZBRAH 

b  In  Its  form  the  name  is  kJtntical  wiUi  thi 
Hebrew  proper  name  above.  It  has  l^een  suppueed 
to  represent  the  Egyptian  USARKEN,  posaiblj 
pronounoed  USARCHEN,  a  name  almost  certainly 
of  Shemitk  origin  [Siiishak,  IL  1289].  The 
difierenee  is  great,  but  may  be  partly  accounted 
for,  if  we  suppoee  that  the  Egyptian  deviates  from 
the  original  Shemitio  form,  and  that  the  Hebrew 
represents  that  form,  or  that  a  further  deviation 
than  would  have  been  made  was  the  result  of  the 
similarity  of  the  Hebrew  proper  name  Zerah.    So, 

HSD,  even  If  pronounoed  SEW  A,  or  8EVA,  is 
more  remote  from  SHBBEKor  SHEBETBK  than 
Zerah  from  USARKEN.  It  may  be  ooqjectond 
that  these  forms  nMmble  those  of  Memphis,  Moph, 
Noph,  which  evidently  represent  eorreut  pramin- 
elation,  probably  of  Shemites. 

2.  The  war  between  Asa  and  Zerah  appears  to 
have  taken  pboe  soon  after  the  lOtb,  and  ibottly 
before  the  15th  year  of  Asa,  probably  late  in  the 
14th,  as  we  shall  see  in  examhdng  the  nanativwu 
It  therefore  occurred  in  about  the  same  year  of 
Usarken  IL,  fourth  khig  of  the  XXIId  dynasty, 
who  began  to  reign  about  the  same  time  as  the 
king  of  Judah.  Asa^s  reign,  as  fiv  as  the  14th 
year  inclusive,  was  b.  c  dr.  953*840,  or,  If  Jf*> 
nasaeh*s  reign  be  reckoned  o!  S5  yean,  9M-M(I. 
[Shisiiak,  pp.  3010  ff.] 

3.  The  first  ten  yean  of  Aaa*s  reign  were  on- 
disturbed  by  war.  Then  Aaa  took  counsel  with  hia 
subjects,  and  walled  and  fortified  the  cities  of  Jo- 
dah.  He  also  maintained  an  army  of  580,000  men, 
300,000  spearmen  of  Judah,  and  280,000  aichen 
of  Beigamin.  lliis  great  force  was  probably  tha 
whole  number  of  men  able  to  bear  arms  (2  Chr. 
xiv.  l-«).  At  length,  probably  In  the  14th  year 
of  Asa,  the  anticipated  danger  came.  Zerah,  the 
EthiopUn,  with  a  mighty  army  of  a  miffion, 
Cushim  and  Lubim,  with  three  hundred  rbariftie^ 
invaded  the  kingdom,  and  advanced  onoppooed  in 
the  field  as  &r  as  Mareshah.  As  the  invadera  af* 
terwards  retreated  by  way  of  (jerar,  and  llareahah 
hiy  on  the  west  of  the  hiU-oountry  of  Judah,  whero 
it  rises  out  of  the  Philistuie  phun,  in  the  line  of 
march  from  Egypt  to  Jerunlem,  it  cannot  ba 
doubted  that  they  came  out  of  Egypt.  Between 
the  border  on  the  side  of  Gecar  and  Ifareahah,  lay 
no  important  city  bqt  Gath.  Gath  and  M*rthth 
were  both  fortified  by  Rehoboam  before  the  mvawm 
of  Shishak  (xi.  8),  and  were  no  doubt  captured  and 
probably  dismantled  by  that  king  (comp.  xiL  4), 
whose  list  of  conquered  towna,  etc.,  shows  that  he  not 
only  took  some  strong  towns,  bat  that  he  subdned 
the  country  in  detail.  A  delay  in  the  capture  of 
Gath,  where  the  warlike  Philistines  may  hare  op> 
posed  a  stubborn  resistance,  would  have  removed 
the  only  obstacle  on  the  way  to  Mareshah,  thus  se- 
curing the  retreat  that  was  afterwards  made  by 
this  route.  From  Mareahah,  or  its  immediate 
neighborhood,  was  a  route  to  Jerusalem,  presentiniE 
no  difiicultJes  but  those  of  a  hilly  country;  for  not 
one  important  town  is  known  to  hare  lahi  between 
tiie  capital  and  this  outpost  of  the  tribe  of  Jndali. 
I'he  invading  array  had  swarmed  across  the  border 

and  devoured  the  Philistine  fields  before  Aaa  could 
mareh  to  meet  it.    The  distance  from  (Serar  or  the 
southwestern  border  of  Palestine,  to  Mareshah, 
not  much  greater  than  from  Mareshah  to  J 
km,  and  considering  the  nature  of  the  tracts 
would  have  taken  abont  the  same  time  to  travcne 
and  only  suoh  delay  aa  would  hava  been  caueed  b« 
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lb*  timfie§  of  Gath  and  Ifarariial  eouM  have  «ii- 
ibled  Am  haaiily  to  collect  a  levj  and  nuireh  to 
:«6efe  tha  belfeognerad  town,  or  hold  the  paawi. 
*  In  the  Valky  of  Zepbathah  at  Maraehah,**  the 
two  anoleB  met.  We  cannot  perfectly  determine 
the  lite  of  the  battle*  Mareriiah,  aoeording  to  the 
OnoiofiMtieinf  lay  within  t%ro  milee  of  Eleutherop- 
3.ii,  and  Dr.  Kobinaon  hat  reasonably  coi\)eotured 
)t«  position  to  be  marlied  by  a  remaiicable  **  tell,*' 
07  artiAcial  mound,  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the 
lite  <tf  the  latter  town.  Its  signification,  **  that 
which  la  at  the  head/'  would  scarcely  suit  a  posi- 
tion at  the  opening  of  a  vailey.  But  it  seems  that 
R  uairow  valley  terminates,  and  a  broad  one  00m- 
nieneee  at  the  supposed  site.  The  Valley  of 
Zephathah,  **  the  watch-tower,**  is  supposed  by  Ur. 
Robinson  to  be  the  latter,  a  broad  midy,  descend- 
iug  from  Eleutheropolis  iu  a  nofthweaterly  diree- 
tioo  towarda  TeU  M-St^hf  in  which  last  name  he 
is  djspoeed  to  trace  the  old  appellation  {tiibi  Hu. 
ii.  31).  The  two  hare  no  connection  whatever,  and 
lt«»bins(Hi*s  ooigecture  is  extremely  hazardoos.  If 
tills  identification  be  correct,  we  muat  suppose  that 
Zenh  retired  from  before  Mareshah  towards  the 
plain,  that  he  might  use  his  **  chariots  and  horae- 
max  '*  with  efiect,  instead  of  entangling  them  in 
the  narrow  valleys  leading  towards  Jerusalem. 
From  the  prayer  of  Asa  we  nuy  judge  that,  when 
be  came  upon  the  invading  army,  he  saw  its  huge- 
ness, and  so  that,  as  he  descended  through  a  valley, 
it  lay  spread  out  beneath  him.  The  I^gvptian 
monuments  enable  us  to  picture  the  general  dispo- 
sition of  Zerah's  army.  The  chariots  formed  the 
first  corps  m  a  single  or  double  line;  behind  them, 
massed  in  phalanxes,  were  heavy  armed  troops; 
probably  on  the  flanks  stood  archers  and  hornemen 
in  lighter  formations.  Asa,  marching  down  a 
valley,  must  have  attacked  in  a  heavy  cdumn;  for 
i.one  but  the  moet  hU;hiy  disciplined  troops  can 
form  line  from  column  in  the  &oe  of  an  enemy. 
His  spearmen  of  Judah  would  have  composed  this 
rolotun :  each  bank  of  the  valley  would  have  been 
xcupied  by  the  Bei^amita  archers,  like  those  who 
come  to  David,  **  helpers  of  the  war,  armed  with 
bows,  and  [who]  could  use  lioth  the  right  hand 
and  the  left  in  [hurling]  stones  and  [shooting] 
arrows  out  of  a  bow  **  (1  Chr.  xii.  1,  2).  No  doubt 
the  Ethiopian,  confident  in  his  numbers,  disdained 
to  attack  the  Hebrews  or  clear  the  heights,  but 
waited  in  the  brood  valley,  or  the  pUiu.  Asa*s 
prayer  before  the  battle  ia  ftill  of  the  noble  fiiith  of 
the  age  of  the  Judges:  ^  Lord  [it  ia]  alike  to 
Thee  to  help,  whether  the  strong  or  the  weak:  help 
w,  O  Lord  our  God ;  for  we  rest  on  lliee,  and  in 
Thy  name  we  go  againat  the  multitude.  O  Lord, 
Thou  [art]  our  God ;  let  not  man  prevul  againat 
'lliea.**  From  the  account  of  Abijah*s  defeat  of 
Jvoboam,  we  may  suppose  that  the  priests  sounded 
(heir  trumpets,  and  the  men  of  Judah  descended 
with  a  shout  (9  Chr.  xiii.  14,  15).  The  hills  and 
Bountains  were  the  fiivorite  oamping-pbces  of  the 
Hebrew!,  who  usually  rushed  down  upon  their 
mote  nnmeroiia  or  better -disciplined  enemies  in  the 
plains  and  valleys.  If  the  battle  were  deliberalely 
let  in  amy,  it  would  have  begun  early  In  the 
Homing,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  these 
vimea,  when  there  was  not  a  night  surprise,  aa 
when  GoUalh  ehallenged  the  fsrwelitee  (1  Sam.  zrii. 
a(K83),  and  when  lliothmea  III.  fought  the  Canar- 
inites  at  Megiddo,  and  as  we  may  Judge  from  the 
kmg  pnnnilt  at  this  period,  the  sun  would  have 
MB  In  the  ^m  of  the  army  of  Zenh,  and  ila 
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arebeit  would  have  been  thus  uselese.  Hie  diarioto. 
broken  by  the  oharge  and  with  horses  made  un-, 
manageable  *  by  fligliAs  of  annwa,  must  have  been- 
forced  back  upon  the  combrona  boat  behind.     ^  So; 
tlie  Lord  araote  the  Ethiopfama  before  Asa,  and 
before  Judah;  and  the  Ethioplana  fled.    And  Asa 
and  the  peopfe  that  [were]  with  him  pvrsned  them 
unto  Gerur:  and  [or  ^for"]  the  Ethiopians  wen 
overthrown,  that  they  could  not  recover  themselvea.**  * 
This  bwt  clause  seems  to  rebte  to'  an  irremediable 
overthrow  at  the  first;  and,  indeed,  had  it  not  been, 
so,  the  pursuit  would  not  have  been  curried,  and,- 
as  it  seems  at  once,  beyond  tlie  frontier.     So  oom- 
plete  was  the  overthrow,  that  the  Hebrews  conU . 
capture  and  spoil  the  cities  around  Gerar,  whkk 
must  have  been  in  aUianee  with  Zerah.    From  thest 
citiea  they  took  very  much  spoil,  and  they  also 
smote  '*  the  tenta  of  cattle,  and  canried  away  sheep 
and  cameb  in  abwidanoe*'  (9  Chr.   xiv.  0-16).-^ 
More  seems  to  have  been  captured  from>the  Arabai 
than  flrom  the  army  of  Zerah:   probaldy  the  army* 
consisted  of  a  nucleus  of  regular  troops,  and  at 
great  body  of  tribntariesi  who  would  have  scattered' 
in  all  directions,  leaving  their  country  open  to  re» 
prisab.     On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Asa  was  met 
by  Asariah,  who  exhorted  him  and  the  people  to  ba 
fidlhful  to  God.     Aoourdbigly  Asa  made  a  second 
rsformation,  and  collected  hte  suljeota  at  Jerusalem 
in  the  8d  month  of  the  10th  year,  and  made  a  cov- 
enant, and   oflbicd  of  the  spoil  *«  seven  hundred  • 
oxen  and    seven   thousand   sheep  V   (xv.    1-16). 
From  this  it  wouM  ap|)e«r  that  the  battk  was 
fought  in  the  preeedhig  winter.     The  success  of 
Asa,  aiifl  the  manifest  blessing  that  attended  him, 
drew  to  him  Ephraimites,  Manaasitee,  and  Sim»< 
eonitea.     His  father  had  already  enptuifed  cities  hi< 
ths  Israelite  territory  (xiii  19),  and  he  held  eitiesi 
in  Mount  Ephraim  (xv.  8),  and  then  was  at  peace' 
with   Israel.     Simeon,  always  at  the  merey  of  a' 
powerfliil    king  of  Judah,  would   have  natnraOy. 
turned  to  him.     Never  was  the  'house  of  David > 
stronger  after  the  defoetion  of  the  ten- tribes;  but 
soon  the  king  foil  into  the  wicked  error,  so  eon- 
stantly  to  be  repeated,  of  calling  the  heathen  to 
aid  him  against  the  kindred  Isrulites,  and  hired 
Ueiihadad,  king  of  Syria-Damascus,  to  lay  their 
cities  waste,  when    Uanaiii  the  prophet  recalled 
to  him  the  great  rictory  he  had  achieved  when* 
lie  trusted  in  God  (xvi.  1-9).     The  after  years  of 
Asa  were  troubled  with  wan  (ver.  9);  hot  they 
were  with  Baasha  (1  K.  xv.  Ifl,  32).     Zerah  and 
his  people  had  been  too  signally  crushed  to  aitaeki 
him  again. 

4.  The  UenUflcation  of  Zerah  haa  oceasianed 
some  difibrence  of  opinion.  He  has  been  thooght 
to  have  been  a  Cushite  of  Arabia,  or  a  Coahite  ol. 
Etbiopb  above  Egypt.  But  hitely  it  has  been  sop* 
posed  that  Zerah  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  Usarkaa* 
I.,  second  king  of  the  Egyptian  XXIId  dynastyi 
or  periiape  more  probably  Usaiken  IL,  hia  eeeond' 
successor.  l*his  questkm  is  a  wider  one  than  ssemo 
at  first  sight.  We  have  to  inquire  whether  the 
army  of  Zerah  was  that  ol  an  Egyplfam  king,  and^ 
if  the  reply  be  affirmative,  whether  It  was  kd  by 
either  Usarken  I.  or  H. 

'Jlie  war  of  Shishak  had  ledneed  the  angle  cT 
Arabia  that  divided  E^t;ypt  firom  Palestine.  Ftoba* 
bly  Shishak  was  unable  te  attack  the  Assyrlanay 
and  endeavored,,  by  sscnrim^  this,  tract,  to  gnaid 
the  approach  to  Egypt.  If  the  army  of  Zemh  ««i 
Egyptian,  this  would  aeeomt  for  its  coaneetka 
with  the  people  of  Gerar  and  the  pairtonl  tiilta«i 
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Ite  atigfaliorhood.  The  aiMUtii  MBm  of  tba 
power  of  Egypt  aOer  the  idgQ  of  Sfalibak  wuaid 
be  expkiiicd  by  the  omthnm  of  Um  KgyptiMi 
wny  about  thirty  yeen  kter. 

llie  oompeeition  of  the  araiy  of  Zanh,  of  Gudbiai 
Hid  Lubini  (S  Chr.  svL  8),  eioeely  rmmaUn  ihtX 
of  Sbiehek,  of  Lobim,  Sukkilm,  end  Cmhte  (siL 
1):  both  utnies  eleo  hud  chariots  and  honamen 
(sTi.  8,  xii.  3).  llw  Caahlm  might  faa%-e  heio  of 
Ml  Aalatic  <Jiuh«  but  the  Lubini  eao  only  ba%«  been 
Aftieans.  llie  army,  therefore,  must  have  been 
of  a  kin^  of  ICgypt,  or  Ethiopia  above  Egypt.  The 
uaeertainty  is  removed  by  our  finding  that  the 
kings  of  ths  XX I  Id  dynasty  empbyed  meroenaries 
of  the  MASHUWASilA,  a  Ubyaii  tribe,  which 
mpateptly  supplied  the  moet  important  part  of 
their  hired  force.  The  army,  moreofer,  as  con- 
listing  pertly,  if  not  viioUy,  of  a  meromary  force, 
and  with  chariots  and  horsemen,  is,  save  in  the 
horsemen,  exactly  wluit  the  EfrypUen  ermy  of  the 
empire  would  have  been,  with  the  one  ehange  of 
Che  increased  importance  given  to  the  mcroen*- 
ries,  Chat  we  know  to  have  marked  it  under  the 
XXlId  dynasty.  [Shishak,  p.  JM)18.]  lliat  the 
army  was  of  an  i*:gyptian  king  therefore  cannot  be 
doubted. 

As  to  the  identificstion  of  Zerah  with  an  Usar- 
kMi,  we  speak  diffidenUy.  That  be  is  caUsd  a 
Uoshite  must  be  compared  with  the  occurrence  of 
the  naaee  N  AMURET,  Nimiod,  in  the  line  of  the 
Usarkens,  but  that  line  seems  rather  to  have  been 
of  eastern  than  of  western  EUiiofMans  (see,  how- 
ever, Shishak,  p.  Mli).  The  name  Usarken 
baa  been  thought  to  ba  Sargon  [Shishak,  L  c], 
in  which  case  it  is  unlikely,  Iwt  not  impoesible, 
that  another  Hebrew  or  Sberoltle  name  shouU 
have  been  adopted  to  represent  the  Kftyptian  form. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  kings  of  the  XXdd  dynasty 
were  of  a  wariike  family,  and  th^r  sons  constantly 
heU  military  commends.  It  is  unlikely  that  an 
important  army  would  have  been  intrusted  to  any 
but  a  kinit  or  prince.  Usarken  is  less  renioCe  fimn 
Zeiah  than  seems  at  first  sight,  and,  according  to 
our  computation,  Zerah  might  have  been  Usariun 
11.,  but  according  to  Dr.  Uincks's,  Usariwn  I. 

ft.  llie  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  army  by  Aaa  is 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  On 
!io  other  occasion  did  an  Isnelite  army  meat  an 
army  of  one  of  the  great  powers  on  either  aide  and 
lefeat  it.  Shishak  was  unopposed,  Sennacherib 
ivaa  not  met  in  tho  field,  Necbo  was  eo  met  and 
•verthrew  Josbh's  army,  NelMiohadneEaar,  like 
Shishak,  was  only  delayed  by  fortifications.  The 
lefeat  of  Zerah  thus  is  a  solitary  instance,  more 
if  the  power  of  faith  than  of  the  bravery  of  the 
tiebrewa,  a  single  witness  that  the  God  of  Israel 
ana  still  the  same  who  bad  led  his  people  through 
the  iied  Sea,  and  would  give  them  the  same  aid  if 
Vhey  trusted  in  Him*  We  have,  indeed,  no  dis- 
tinct statement  that  the  defeat  of  Zerah  waa  a 
miracle,  but  we  have  proof  enough  that  God  provi- 
dtatially  enabled  the  Hebrews  to  vanquish  a  force 
greater  in  number,  stronger  in  the  appUanoes  of 
wnt,  with  horsemen  and  chariots,  mora  accurate  in 
discipline,  no  raw  levies  hastily  equipped  frran  the 
king's  armory,  but  a  seasoned  standing  militia, 
•treiiKthened  and  more  terrible  by  the  additkm  of 
iwv-ms  of  hungry  Arabs,  bred  to  war,  and  whoee 
whole  life  was  a  time  of  piihige.  This  great  ddiv- 
■wnoe  is  one  of  the  many  proofii  Uiat  God  Is  to 
•is  people  e«'er  the  same,  whether  He  bkls  them 
Aland  still  and  behold  hia  salvation,  or  nerves  them 
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ZBRAHrAH  (n^TTT  [.feAoeoA 
taring  forth]:  ZaptJa,' Xaptim,  Zmpcdmi 
Zapowf,  Z^N«t,  Zap^Sa:  ZanOat,  ZaraHa).  A 
priest,  son  of  Uui,  and  ancestor  of  Em  the  oerilm 
(1  Chr.  vi.  6,  61  [Heb.  v.  Si,  vi.  36 j ;  £v.  viL  4 
[where  the  A.  T.  ed.  16U  reads  Zkkaiah]). 

S.  (Sopata;  [Vat.  Zap^tai]  Alex.  Zn^na«: 
Znrehe.)  Father  of  Elihoenai  of  the  sona  of 
Fabath  Moab  (En-.  vUL  i):  called  Zaraiab  in  1 
Esdr.  viU.  81. 

•  ZERA'IAJa  («  4yL),  Ev.  TiL  4  CA.  T.  ad. 

16X1).     [ZSIIAHUH  1.] 

ZB3BD  (TJJ  [demtejbrut] :  [Rom.]  Tap45y 

[Vat]  Zoper,  TAler.  Zaps,  Zapvr:]  &r«/).  Thn 
name  of  a  brook  or  valley  running  into  the  Dead 
Sea  near  its  S.  E.  corner,  which  Dr.  Robinaon 
(BibL  He$,  U.  167)  with  some  profaaUlity  soggcata 
as  identkal  with  the  Wady  tUAhag.  It  lay  be- 
tween Moab  and  Edom,  and  is  the  Bmtt  of  the 
proper  term  of  the  Israelites*  wandering  (Dant.  IL 
14).  LAborde,  aiguing  from  the  diitanee,  thinka 
that  the  source  of  the  Wadg  Gktrimdd  in  the 
Aralah  b  the  site;  as  from  Mount  Hor  to  eUAkt^ 
is  by  way  of  I'jdon-geber  66  kaguea,  in  which  only 
four  stages  occur:  a  rate  of  progress  quite  beyond 
their  power.  This  argument,  however,  is  foefale, 
since  it  is  clear  that  the  mareh-statloos  mentioiied 
indicate  not  daily  stages,  but  move  permanent 
encampments.  He  also  thinks  the  palm-trees  of 
Wttdv  0.  would  have  attrscted  notice,  and  that 
Wadif  Jtihwn  {d-itkm)  could  not  have  been  the 
way  consistently  with  the  precept  of  Deut.  ii.  Z. 
The  camping  station  in  the  catalogoe  of  Nam. 
xxiii.,  whkh  corresponds  to  the  ^  pitching  in  the 
valley  of  Zared  **  of  xxi.  12,  ia  probtOdy  Dibon-Gad, 
as  it  stands  next  co  ^e-Abafim;  compare  Num. 
xxxiiL  44,  46  with  xxi.  IS.  The  Wady  tUAkty 
forms  tlie  boundary  between  the  districts  of  Jtbal 
and  Kerek.  llie  stream  runs  in  a  very  deep 
ravine  and  contains  a  hot  spring  which  the  Arafaa 
caU  the  BaOi  of  Sclomon,  eon  of  D^vid  "  (Irby, 
Blay  89).     [Zarkd.] 

The  Jewiah  tnterpretcn  translate  the  name  m 
the  first  case  ^  osiers,"  and  m  the  eeoond  *«  bea- 
kets  "  (Targum  Pseud(jonathan),  which  recalla  the 
"brook  of  the  willows"  of  Isaiah  (xv.  7).  Tba 
name  8^»n/  (wtUow)  is  attached  to  the  valley 
which  runs  down  fh>m  Kerak  to  the  Dead  Sea; 
but  this  appean  to  be  too  frr  north  for  the  Zend. 

[WllXOWa,    BBOOK  OF  TRB.]  H.  H. 

ZEB^DA  (n72$n,  k  e.  tho  Taertd&h, 
with  the  det  article  [eooJia^]:  ^  %ap(pm(ywL 
.p«i-];  Alex.  If  JmpOmi  SatwAt),  The  mHivB 
place,  ^kseordinff  to  the  pnssnt  Hebrew  list,  of 
Jeroboam,  the  leader  of  the  rsvoli  of  the  aortbcp* 
tribee,  and  the  first  king  of  the  «« Kinffdon  cT 
Israel.**  It  oeeuis  fai  1  K.  xi.  M  only.  Ths 
LXX.  (in  the  Vatican  Codex)  for  Zeredn  anbatitule 
Sareira,  as  will  be  seen  above.  Thia  ia  oot  in  iHeil 
remarkable,  sinoo  it  is  bnt  an  inatanea  of  the  a- 
chsnge  of  r  and  d^  wliioh  la  eo  often  ofaaarvnd  belh 
in  the  LXX.  and  8yvfaa  Veniooa,  and  which  h« 
not  impoesibly  taken  plaae  in  the  Uebiww  teil 
itedf  of  Jttdg.  viL  91,  where  the 
appean  attnohod  to  a  piaaa  wfaiah  is 
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when  calM  Zeradithah,  But  it  U  men  lemaH- 
ibto  Uut  m  the  k>og  additioo  to  tbo  bittory  ol 
JeroboMD  whieh  tbcM  tnuulftton  insert  batmen 
1  &.  zu.  M  end  25  of  tbe  Hebrair  lest,  Serm  is 
treqneDtly  meotioned*  In  strong  eootnst  to  the 
nwrelj  casual  mentioB  ol  it  in  tbe  Hebmr  namtive 
sa  Jeroboam's  native  place,  it  is  elevated  in  tbe 
■arrative  of  tbe  LXX  into  great  prominence,  and 
beeomes  in  fiMt  the  most  important  and,  it  majr 
aatuiallj  be  presumed,  the  most  impregnable  for- 
tress of  Ephraim.  It  there  appears  as  the  town 
whidi  Jeroboam  fortified  for  Solomon  in  Mount 
Epkraim;  thither  he  repairs  on  bis  letuni  from 
Egypt;  there  be  assembJsi  tbe  tiibeof  Ephraim, 
and  there  he  builds  a  fortress*  Of  its  position 
nothing  is  said  eioept  that  it  was  **in  Momit 
Ephraim/*  but  fh>m  tlie  nature  of  the  case  it  must 
»ve  been  oeutial.  The  LXX.  farther  make  it 
the  residence  of  Jeroboam  at  tiie  time  of  the  death 
jf  his  child,  and  they  substitute  it  for  'i'iraab  (not 
mly  on  the  aiugle  oecasion  on  which  the  latter 
lame  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  of  this  narrative,  but) 
three  times  oter.    No  explanatioii  has  been  given 

if  this  change  of  H^ri  into  TTT!^^*  It  is 
Hardly  one  which  wotud  naturally  occur  from  the 
Mnuptlotts  either  of  copyists  or  of  pronunciation. 
The  qnesUou  of  the  source  and  talue  of  these  sin- 
^lular  additions  of  the  LXX.  has  never  yet  been 
fblly  examined ;  but  in  the  words  of  Dean  Blilman 
{Hiti,  of  the  Jewt,  3d  ed.  i.  382),  •«  there  is  a 
etreamstantialness  about  the  Incidents  which  gives 
them  an  ur  of  authenticity,  or  rather  antiquity," 
snd  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  prompt  some 
idudar  to  a  thorough  investigation. 

Zercdab  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Zbbedatiiah  (2  Cbr.  iv.  17)  and  Zarthan  or 
Zabtahah.  But  even  if  the  two  Unt  of  these 
names  were  mors  similar  to  it  than  they  are,  there 
would  remain  the  serious  topogfaphieal  difficulty 
to  such  an  Identiftcation,  that  they  were  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  while  Zeredah  was,  aoeording 
V>  the  repeated  statement  of  the  LXX.,  on  Mount 
Rphimim.  If,  however,  the  reetrioted  statement  of 
iie  Hebrew  BiUe  be  aeoepted,  which  namea  Zeredah 
nerely  sa  tbe  native  place  of  Jeroboam,  and  as  not 
toneerned  in  the  events  of  his  mature  Hfe,  then 
iisre  is  no  obstacle  to  its  situation  in  that  part  of 
be  tribe  of  Ephndm  whieh  lay  in  the  Jordan  Val- 
toy.  Q. 

ZBBBDA'THAH  {TltlTpTf  [cooling]: 

nrat.1  2ip9tatui  [Rom.  J«^<«ad;]  Aiex. ^tJkiBa: 
Bnredttthit),  Named  (in  2  Cbr.  iv.  17  only)  in 
^Mci^ing  the  situation  of  the  foundries  for  the 
brass-work  of  Sofomon*s  Temple.  In  the  parallel 
passage  in  1  K.  vii.  46,  Zakthan  occupies  the 
oboe  of  Zeredathah,  the  rest  of  the  sentence  being 
tttsfally  the  same;  but  whether  the  one  name  S 
mcrriy  an  accidental  variation  of  the  other,  or 
whether,  as  tbers  is  some  groond  for  believing, 
there  is  a  eonncction  bstween  Zeredah,  Zeredathah, 
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«  Tbe  th  terminating  the  nama  In  the  A.  7.  Is  She 
Betarew  mode  of  oouMcttog  It  with  the  psrtlels  of 
Bottott :  ZerBrathah,  t.  e.  to  Zsierah . 

*  TtM  7h  at  the  eommenoement  of  this  baiterous 
word  no  dovbt  beloogs  to  the  preceding  asms,  Beth- 
;  and  thay  slioald  be  divided  as  MIowb,  b^ 

%s  eiUy  MS.  whlsh  leSslns  a^jr  trsse  of  the 

Ow  ethaoi  qwolsd  b/  Helmss  and  Bssson 

gltvls  mm  jaiirei  for  lt|  se  »»*>*^^  asms  vailatlSB  af 


Zersrsh,  siid  Zarthan,  we  have  now  no  moans  u 
determining.    It  should  be  observed  tliat  Zeredah 
has  in  the  original  the  definite  article  prefixed  to  i^ 
whieh  is  not  the  case  with  either  Zeredathah  or 


ZER'BRATH  (HT^T,*  i.  e.  Tseienh:  T»- 

yapaya$d\  ^  Alex,  irai  trwrrtiktwn'  Vulg.  omiU^ 
A  place  named  only  in  Judg.  Wi.  22,  in  cbsscribiiig 
the  flight  of  tbe  Midianita  host  before  Gideon. 
The  A.  V.  has  somewhat  unneeesearily  added  to 
tbe  original  obacurity  of  the  passage,  which  mm 
as  folfows:  «*And  the  hoet  fled  into  Beth  hn»> 
shitUh  to  Zererah,c  unto  the  brink  of  Abel-nB»> 
hobdi  upon  Tabbath  '*  -.apparently  deeeribing  thi 
two  lines  of  fl%ht  taken  by  the  two  porUons  i  tha 
horde. 

It  is  natural  to  prssnme  that  Zererah  is  the  samt 
name  as  Zeredathah.<'  They  both  appear  to  have 
been  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  sjid  as  to  the  dUforanea 
in  the  names,  the  termination  is  insignificant,  and 

the  exchange  of  1  and  *1  is  of  constant  oocurrenoeb 
Zeredattwh,  i^;ain,  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  Zsr- 
than. 

It  is  also  difiBcuk  not  to  suppose  that  Zererah  k 
the  same  phoe  with  the  SarLra  which  the  LXX. 
present  as  the  equivalent  of  Zereda  and  of  Tinah. 
But  in  the  way  of  this  there  is  the  difficulty  whieh 
has  been  pointed  out  under  Zereda,  that  the  two 
last-named  places  appear  to  have  been  in  the  Higb- 
lands  of  Ephraim,  while  Zererah  and  Zeredathah 
were  in  the  Jordan  Valley*  Q* 

ZliTRBSH   (Bht    [Fere,    ^eftf):     Zenrdpat 

/Alex  ]   asp^npa;  J'oeeph.  tApaCtAi  Zarn).     The 

"wife  of  Haman  the  Agagite  (Estb.  t.  10, 14,  tL 

18),  who  counselled  him  to  prepare  the  gallows  for 

Mordeeai,  but  predicted  her  husband's  rum  as  sooo 

as  she  knew  tlwt  Mmdecai  was  a  Jew. 

A.  U*  Hu 

ZB'RETH  (rrn^  [perb.  $pUMdar\i  Scp^; 
[Vat  A^9;]  Alex,  itjpftf:  Strtth),  Son  of  Ashv 
the  founder  of  Tekoa,  by  bis  wifo  Uelah  (1  Chr.  W. 

T). 

ZITRI  (^.9  [patr.,  JuvR] :  2e»pf  [Vat  .p««] : 
Sori),  One  of  the  sons  of  Jcduthun  in  the  reign 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxr.  8).    In  ver.  11  he  is  oalled 

IXRI. 

ZSTBOR  D'TI^  [pMUy.  *lup4d;  Aka. 
Ap«8;  [Oomp.  ^U^i]  Seror).  A  Bei\)amito, 
ancestor  of  Kish  the  fiither  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  is.  1). 

ZBBU'AH  (n^S  [I^wvws]:  [Rom.]  Vat 
omit;  Alex.  2cipovai  Soma),  Hie  mother  ef 
Jeroboam  tbe  son  of  Nebat  (1  K.  xl.  28).  fa  Iko 
additional  narrative  of  the  LXX.  inserted  after  1 
K.  xii.  24,  she  is  catted  Sarira  (a  oormptkiii  of 
Zereda),  and  is  said  to  bavo  ben  a  harfot 

ZBBUB'BABBL    (^^l^y    di^ptnid,  m 

the  wotde  qwotsd  above  ftoa  tte  Alex.  MB.  VheTo^ 
gate  eottoalj  oodls  the  asae. 

c  Or  poieibly  the  two  fliat  of  thsas  foor  namss 
should  be  Jdnsd,  Beih-haa^hlttah-Cersiathah. 

te  Judg.  vtt.  92,  ngnn^, 

er  BollonatlBehed,wUshliatt  tai 


4 
wittithe 
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Hyanin,  in  Snbghn:  fpofidfi^M  SertAtM). 
The  head  of  the  tribe  of  Jiidah  at  the  Uroe 
af  the  return  frum  the  Babylonuh  Oaptivity  in 
tile  first  }-ear  of  C}!!!^.  His  exact  pareutage  fa  a 
little  obacure,  ftx>m  his  being  always  called  toe  Mm 
of  ShealUel  (£zr  iii.  3,  8,  v.  8,  Ac.;  Hag.  U  1,  IS, 
1,4,  iui.)^  and  appearing  as  such  in  Uie  genealogies 
(Matt.  i.  13 :  Luke  iii.  27),  wberau  in  1  Chr.  Ui.  19, 
he  is  represented  as  the  son  of  Pedaiah,  Shealtiel  or 
balathiel's  brother,  and  consequently  as  Salathiel*s 
nephew.  Probably  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  exhibits 
hia  true  parentage,  and  be  succeeded  hia  uncle  as 
bead  of  the  house  of  Judah  —  a  supposition  which 
Idliaa  with  the  facU  that  Salatbiel  appears  as  the 
lEit-bom,  and  that  no  children  an  assigned  to  him. 

Then  are  two  histories  of  Zerubbaliel:  the  one, 
lliRt  contained  in  the  canonical  Scriptures:  the 
Other,  that  in  the  apocryphal  books  and  Joaephus. 

The  bistory  of  Zerubbabel  in  the  Scriptures  is  as 
follows:  In  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  he  was  liWng  at 

fiabykxi,  and  was  the  reoognlsed  prince  (K^^^ 
of  Judsh  in  the  Captivity,  what  in  later  times  was 

ealled    ni'^bj^T  ^^     or  H^p^nn  (Rheaa), 

« the  Prince  of  the  Captivity,''  or  »♦  the  Prince." 
On  thA  issuing  of  Cynrn's  decive  he  immediateiy 
iTailed  himself  of  it,  and  placed  himself  at  the  heail 
of  those  of  his  countr}'roen  ^  whose  spirit  God  had 
hdsed  to  go  np  to  bulkl  the  House  of  the  Ijord 
which  ii  Si  Jerusalem.**  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  In  the  king  of  Bab>-lon*s  tenrloe,  both  from  bis 
having,  like  Daniel  and  the  three  children,  receired 
ft  Chaldee  name  [Shkshbaczab],  and  ftt>m  his 

receiving  flrom  Cyms  tbeoflloe  of  governor  (HITB) 
of  Judsw.  The  restoration  of  the  sacred  vesseis, 
which  Nebuchadncczar  had  brought  Afoni  the  Tem- 
ple, having  been  eflbcted,  and  ooplons  presents  of 
sil^-er  and  gold,  and  goods,  and  beasts,  having  been 
bestowed  upon  the  capti\^  Zerubbabel  went  forth 
«t  the  head  of  the  returning  ootouy,  accompanied 
by  Jeshua  the  high-priest,  and  perhaps  by  the 
prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  jMnests,  Levites,  and  heads  of  houses  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  with  tbdr  followers.  On  ar- 
riving at  Jerusalem,  Kenibbabel's  first  care  was  to 
buiW  the  altar  on  its  old  site,  and  to  restore  the 
daily  sacrifice.  [Jeshua.]  Perhaps  also  they 
kept  the  Feast  of  '1  aliemacles,  as  it  is  said  they  did 
In  Ezr.  tti.  4:  but  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect 
that  w.  4,  5,  and  the  first  half  of  ver.  6,  are  in- 
terpolated, and  are  merely  an  epitome  of  Neh.  rtli., 
which  bebngs  to  vety  different  times.  [ExitA, 
Book  op;  Nehemiah,  Book  of.]  But  hit  great 
work,  which  he  set  about  imnwdiately,  was  the  re- 
buildiug  of  the  Temple.  Being  armed  with  a  gmat 
ftom  Cyrus  of  timber  and  stone  for  the  building, 
ftnd  of  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  buikiers  (Ear. 
fl.  4),  he  had  collected  the  materiala,  including 
oedar-trees  brought  from  I^banon  to  Joppa,  mo 
eordlng  to  the  precedent  In  the  time  of  Sotomon  (fi 
Chr.  iL  16),  and  got  together  maaoos  and  carpen- 
ters to  do  the  work,  by  the  opening  of  the  second 
year  of  their  return  to  Jerusalem .  And  accordingly, 
in  the  seoond  month  of  the  second  year  of  their  r»> 
turn,  the  ibundatioh  of  the  Temple  was  kid  with 
■11  the  pomp  ahlch  they  could  command:  the 
priests  in  their  vestments  with  tnunpeta,  and  the 
•uns  cf  Aiaph  with  cymbals,  singing  the  very  lame 
'^ra  of  praise  for  God's  unfiuling  merey  to  Israel 
which  wa«  sung  when  SokMnon  dedicated  his  Tem- 
pb  (8  Chr.  v.  11-14)}  whifo  the  people  rasponded 
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wHIi  a  great  about  of  joy,  **  because  the  fiMmdattn 
of  the  hoose  of  the  Lord'waa  kid.*'  How  stnngt 
must  have  been  the  emotions  of  Zerabbabel  at  this 
HMMnentl  Aa  he  stood  npon  Mount  Zhm,  and  b»> 
beM  from  its  summit  the  desoUtknis  of  Jeruaalem, 
the  site  of  the  Temple  bbnk,  David*s  palace  a  heap 
of  aafaca,  his  fathers'  sepulchres  defiled  and  overlaid 
with  rubbish,  and  the  aileooe  of  desertion  and 
emptiness  hanging  q^iresaively  o\^er  the  streeta  and 
waste  plaees  of  what  was  once  the  jojona  dty; 
and  then  remembered  how  his  great  ancestor  DaAd 
had  brought  up  the  ark  In  triumph  to  thm  very 
si«it  where  he  was  then  standing,  how  Sofemon  had 
reigned  there  in  all  bis  magnificence  aiid  power, 
and  bow  the  petty  kings  and  potentates  of  tba 
neighboring  natJons  had  been  his  vassals  and  tribn- 
taries,  how  must  his  heart  alternately  have  aweHed 
with  pride,  and  throbbnd  with  anguidi,  and  annk 
in  humiliation!  In  the  mkiat  c?  tfa«e  mishiy 
memories  he  was  but  the  officerof  a  fordgn  heathen 
despot,  the  bead  of  a  feeble  remnant  of  half-enianei- 
pated  slaves,  the  captain  of  a  band  hardly  able  to 
bold  op  their  heads  in  the  presenee  of  the^  hoetfln 
and  j«9iloas  neighbors;  and  yet  there  he  was,  the 
son  of  David,  Uie  heir  of  great  and  mystcrioua 
promises,  returned  by  a  wonderful  Providenoe  to 
the  home  of  his  ancestors.  At  his  bkldtng  the 
daily  sacrifice  had  been  restored  after  a  cessation  of 
half  a  century,  and  now  the  foundatkma  of  the 
Temple  were  actually  laid,  amidst  the  songs  of  the 
Levites  singing  according  to  David*s  ordinanee, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It  was  a 
heart-stirring  situatk»n;  and,  despite  ail  the  dia- 
oouragements  attending  it,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
2Senibbabel*s  iaith  and  hope  were  kindled  by  it  mte 
fteshlife. 

But  .there  were  many  blndranoes  and  delays  to 
be  encountered  before  the  work  was  finished.  Hm 
Samaritans  or  Cutheans  put  in  a  claim  to  join  with 
the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the  Temple;  and  wIwb 
Zerul>baliel  and  his  oompanfona  leftised  to  admit 
them  into  partnership,  they  tried  to  hinder  them 
from  building,  and  hired  counseUors  to  frustrate 
their  purpose.  They  probably  contrived,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  hitereept  the  anppliea  of  timber 
and  stone,  and  the  wages  of  the  woffcmen,  which 
were  paki  out  of  the  king's  revenue,  and  tlien  by 
misrepresentation  to  calumniate  them  at  the  court 
of  Persia,  llius  they  were  sueeessAil  hi  putting  a 
stop  to  the  work  during  the  seven  remaining  years 
of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  through  the  eight  years 
of  Cambysea  and  Smerdia.  Nor  doea  &nil>faabel 
appear  quite  blameless  for  this  long  delay.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  building  the  Temple  were 
not  such  aa  need  have  stopped  the  work:  and  duiw 
Ing  this  long  auapenaion  oif  siiteen  yean  £emb- 
babel  and  t&  rest  of  the  peopfo  bad  been  busy  iu 
buiMing  costly  houses  for  themselves,  and  one  m^ght 
eVen  suspect  that  the  cedar-wood  which  had  been 
brought  for  the  Temple  had  been  uaed  to  deoocate 

private  dwelUngi  (oomp.  the  uae  of  *|5P  in   Hi^. 

i.  4,  and  1  K.  vii.  8, 7).  They  had,  tai  foct,  eeaaad 
to  cars  for  the  deaolation  of  the  Temple  (Ha^.  I 
2-4),  and  had  not  noUoed  that  God  waa  nbboking 
theh*  lukewarmneaa  by  withhohling  bis  hlaasing 
fix>m  their  hOxirB  (Bt^.  i.  1^11).  B«i  in  tha 
aeoond  year  of  Darhu  light  dawned  apoa  the  dai^ 
neaa  of  the  oolooy  from  Babylon.  In  that  yesr— 
it  was  the  moat  memorable  event  hi  Zemfafaahel^ 
life  —  the  aplrit  of  pnpheey  anddenly  bfau»1  tt 
with  a  moat  btUHant  Ugfat  vmmfftt  the  nttmmi 
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MBtifM;  tad  the  long  sUoim  which  wu  to  ensue 
lid  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  was  preceded 
by  the  sUnrtng  atteranoes  of  Haggai  and  ZMsluiriah. 
^Hicir  words  MX  like  sparlu  upon  tinder.  In  a  mo- 
ment Zembbabei,  roused  ttova  his  apathy,  threw 
his  whole  strength  into  the  woric,  sealously  seconded 
by  Jeshua  and  all  the  people.  [Jkshua.]  Unde- 
tcnmd  by  a  fresh  attempt  of  their  enemies  to  hinder 
the  progreie  of  the  building,  th^  went  on  with 
Ibe  work  eren  while  a  reference  was  being  made  to 
Darius;  and  when,  after  the  original  deeree  of 
Cyrus  bad  been  found  at  Ecbatana,  a  moat  gracious 
and  fiiTorsble  deeree  was  issued  by  Darius,  eqjoin- 
ing  Tatnai  and  Shetharbocnd  to  assist  the  Jews 
with  whatsoever  they  had  need  of  at  the  king^s  ex- 
peosei  the  work  advanced  so  rapidly  that  on  the 
third  day  of  the  month  Adar,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Darius,  the  Temple  was  finished,  and  was  forthwith 
dedicated  with  much  pomp  and  rqjoicing.  It  is 
diifieult  to  calcuUte  how  great  was  the  eflSet  of  the 
pnqihceies  of  Uaggai  and  Zechariah  in  sustaining 
the  eounge  and  eueigy  of  Zerubbabel  in  carrying 
his  work  to  completion.  Addressed,  as  numy  of 
them  were,  direcUy  to  Zerubbabel  by  name,  speak- 
ing, as  they  did,  meet  glorious  things  of  the  Temple 
which  he  was  building,  conveying  to  Zerubbabel 
himself  extraordinary  assurances  of  Divine  favor, 
and  coupling  with  them  magnificent  and  consola- 
tory predictions  of  the  ftiture  glory  of  Jerusalem 
and  Judab,  and  of  the  oonvenkn  of  the  Gentiles, 
thej  necessarUy  enrcised  an  immense  wflueuce 
upon  his  mind  (Hag.  i.  13, 14,  u.  4-0, 21-83;  Zech. 
iv.  6-10,  viu.  a-«,  9, 18-23).  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  these  prophecies  upon  Zerubbabel  were 
the  Immediate  instmmeitt  bj  which  the  chnroh  and 
eommon  wealth  of  Judah  were  preserved  from  de- 
Btnietion,  and  received  a  life  which  endured  till  the 
ooming  of  Christ. 

The  only  other  works  of  Zerulibabd  which  we 
learn  from  the  Scripture  history  are  the  restoration 
of  the  courses  of  priests  and  Levites,  and  of  the 
provi^n  for  their  maintenance,  according  to  the 
huUtution  of  David  (Ear.  vi.  18;  Neh.  xii.  47); 
the  regbtering  the  returned  captives  according  to 
Ihcir  genealogies  (Neb.  vii.  5);  and  the  keeping  of 
a  Passover  in  the  seventli  year  of  Darius,  with 
which  last  erent  ends  all  that  we  know  of  the  life 
of  Zerubbabel  the  son  of  Shealtiel:  a  man  inferior 
to  few  of  the  great  characten  of  Scripture,  whether 
we  consider  the  perilous  undertaking  to  which  he 
devoted  himself,  the  importance,  in  the  economy 
of  the  Divine  government,  of  his  work,  his  coura- 
gsoQs  feath,  or  the  singukr  distinction  of  being  the 
ol^eet  of  so  many  and  such  remarkable  prophetie 
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The  apocryphal  history  of  Zerubbabel,  whieh, 
ss  usual,  Josephus  follows,  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.  The  story  toU  in  1  Esdr.  iii.-vii.  is, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  feast. made  by 
Darius  on  his  accession,  three  young  men  of  his 
body-guard  had  a  contest  who  ^ould  write  the 
wisest  sentenee.  That  one  of  the  three  (Zerubba- 
bel) writing  "  Women  are  strongest,  but  above  all 
things  Truth  beareth  away  the  victoty;  *'  and  after- 
wards defending  his  sentence  with  much  eloquence, 
was  declared  by  scchimationo  to  be  the  wisest, 
ind  ehdmed  for  hb  reward,  at  the  kitag*s  band, 
Ihftt  the  Ung  should  perform  his  vow  whieh  he 


WUh  C^  SlMMlt, 


set  vsiitss,  st  pn»va« 


had  vowed  to  reooild  Jerusalem  and  the  TempM 
Upon  whieh  the  king  gave  him  letters  to  all  hn 
treasurers  and  govemon  on  the  other  side  the  river, 
with  s^wite  of  money  and  exemption  from  taxes, 
and  sent  him  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple, 
accompanied  by  the  femilise  of  which  the  list  is 
gi%'eu  in  £ir.  ii..  Neb.  vii. ;  and  then  follows,  in 
utter  confusion,  the  history  of  2Serubbabel  as  givea 
in  Scripture;  Apparently,  too,  the  compiler  did 
not  perceive  that  Sanabassr^  (Sheshbassar)  was 
the  eame  person  ss  Zerubbabel.  Joeephus,  indeed, 
seems  to  identify  Sheshbanar  with  Zerubbabel, 
and  tries  to  reconcile  the  stoiy  in  1  Esdr.  by  saj- 
ing,  *«Now  it  so  fen  out  that  about  this  timt 
Zc«x>babd,  who  had  been  made  governor  ol  tht 
Jews  that  had  besn  in  capUvity,  oame  to  DatiM 
from  Jerusalem,  fior  there  bad  been  an  old  friend- 
ehip  between  him  and  the  king,**  etc.  (AtU.  xi.  8). 
But  it  is  obvious  on  the  fece  of  it  that  this  is  sim> 
ply  Josephue*s  invention  to  reooncUe  1  Esdr.  with 
the  eanouical  Eara.  [Ebdrabi,  Fihst  Book  op.] 
Josephus  has  also  another  story  {AnL  xi.  4,  §  9) 
which  is  not  found  in  1  Esdr.,  of  Zoiobabel  going 
on  an  embassy  to  Darius  to  accuse  the  Samaritan 
governors  and  hipparchs  of  withholding  from  the 
Jews  the  gnmts  made  by  Darius  out  of  the  royal 
treasury,  for  the  offering  of  mcriflces  and  other 
Temple  expenses,  and  ^  his  obtaining  a  decree 
fhnn  the  king  commanding  hie  ofBoers  Hi  Samaria 
to  supply  the  high-priest  with  all  that  he  required. 
But  that  this  b  not  authentic  history  seems  pretty 
certain  ttom  the  names  of  the  govemon,  8ambnba$ 
being  an  imitation  or  corruption  of  SanbtUtat^ 
Tatiffanea  of  Tatftai  (or  Thauthanai,  as  in  LXX.), 
8adrace»  of  Sathrabouzanes,  confused  with  Sha- 
diHieh^  Bobeb  of  Zoro-babel;  and  the  names  of  the 
ambasiadors,  which  are  manifestly  copied  fh>m  the 
list  in  1  I*>dr.  v.  8,  where  Zorobabel,  Enenius,  and 
Mardochcus,  correspond  to  Zorobabel,  Ananias, 
and  Mardocbseus  of  Josephus.  Moreover  the  letter 
or  decree  of  Darius,  as  given  by  .losephus,  b  Si 
manifestly  copied  from  the  decne  of  Darius  in  Ear. 
vi.  O-'IO.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  the  docu- 
ment used  by  Josephus  was  one  of  those  numerous 
apocryphal  rrllgious  romances  which  the  Hellenia* 
tic  Jews  were  so  fond  of  about  the  4th  and  3d  cen- 
tury liefufe  Clirist,  and  was  written  psrtly  to 
explain  Zorobabel*«  presence  at  the  court  of  Darius, 
as  spokai  of  in  1  Esdr.,  partly  to  explain  that  of 
Monlecai  at  the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  though  he  waa 
in  the  list  of  those  who  were  Zorolwbel's  compan^ 
ions  (as  it  seemed),  and  partly  to  give  an  opportu- 
nity for  reviling  and  humiliating  the  SainaritanSk 
It  sbo  gratified  the  fevorite  taste  (br  embcUbhing, 
and  corroborating,  and  giving,  ss  wss  thougkd, 
additional  probability  to  the  Scripture  oarratlTt, 
and  dwelling  upon  bygone  times  of  Jewish  tri* 
umphs.    [E^HBR,  Book  ov.] 

It  only  remains  to  notice  Zembbabers  phoe  in 
the  genealogy  of  Christ  It  has  ah-eady  been  oh* 
served  that  in  the  genealogies  Matt  i.  IS,  and  Luke 
liL  27,  he  b  represented  as  son  of  SahOhiel,  thoqgh 
the  book  of  Chronicles  telb  us  he  was  the  eon  ol 
Pedaiah,  and  nephew  of  Salathiel.  It  b  of  moM 
moment  to  remark  that,  while  St  Matthew  deduosi 
hb  line  from  Jechonbs  and  Solomon,  St  Luke 
deduoes  it  through  Neri  and  Nathan.  Hera  then 
we  have  the  head  of  the  nation,  the  Priiiee  of 
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iudak,  the  furenioti  nmn  of  hi»  ooontry,  with  a 
ionhk  g^ieaiogyy  om  repmeuting  him  m  dooaDd- 
bv  from  aU  the  kingi  of  Judah,  the  other  aa  the 
deMiwdant  indeed  of  Oarid,  bat  through  a  long 
line  of  prirate  aad  unknown  penooe.  We  find 
him,  too,  filling  the  poeition  of  Prinoe  of  Judah  at 
a  time  when,  aa  far  aa  the  hiitory  infbrme  us,  the 
royal  fimiily  was  uttcriy  extinct.  And  though,  if 
descended  from  the  hut  king,  ha  would  have  been 
his  jcmndsoii,  neither  the  history,  nor  the  contem- 
porary prophets*  nor  Josephua,  nor  the  apocryphal 
books,  give  the  least  hint  of  his  being  a  near  rebp 
ti««  of  Jecouiah,  while  at  the  same  thne  the  natnral 
Intcrpretotion  of  Jer.  rsii.  90  shows  Jeooniah  lo 
hate  been  childkas.  The  inference  fh>m  aU  this  is 
•bvioos.  Zcnibbabel  was  the  legal  successor  and 
heir  of  Jeeouiah's  royal  estate,  the  grandson  of  Neri, 
and  the  lineal  descendant  of  Nathan  the  son  of 
Dsvid.  [Salathikl;  Gbmkalogt  or  Chrut. 
For  Zeruubabd^s  deeoendanU  see  Hanamiah  8.] 

In  the  N.  T.  the  name  appears  la  the  Greek 
fMrm  of  ZoROBABKb.  A.  C.  H. 

ZERUrAH  (rrn?,  and  once -n^-l!}: 
:Uipouta;  [Alex.  1  Sam.  xx'vi.  6,  aMMiaO^Mt^ 
ntt).  A  woman  who,  ai  tong  m  the  Jewish  records 
are  read,  will  be  kuown  as  the  mother  of  the  three 
leading  heroes  of  David^s  army  —  Abishal,  Joab, 
and  Asahel  —  the  "  sons  of  Zeruiah."  She  and 
Abiicail  are  epeclfied  in  the  geneakgy  of  David's 
famUy  in  1  Chr.  ii.  13-17  at  >«  sisters  of  the  sous 
•f  Jesse"  (ver.  16;  oomp.  Joeepb.  Ant,  Hi.  10,  { 
1).  The  expression  is  in  iteelf  enough  to  raise  a 
BUspicioH  that  she  wss  not  a  daughter  of  Jesae,  a 
suspicion  which  is  corroborated  by  the  atatement 
of  S  Sam.  xvli.  S5,  that  Abigail  was  the  daughter 
of  Nahash.  Abigail  being  apparently  the  younger 
of  the  two  women,  it  is  a  |iroliable  infeimce  that 
they  were  both  the  daughten  of  Nahash,  but 
whether  thia  Nahash  be  —  ss  Profeasor  Stanley  has 
ingeniously  coi\)eotured  —  the  kmg  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, and  the  former  husband  of  Jesae's  wife,  or 
■ome  other  peraon  unknown,  must  forever  nmsin 
a  mere  ror\jecture.  [David,  vol.  i.  p.  65S.]  Other 
nplanatious  are  given  under  Nahash,  vol.  ill. 
p.  20da  f.  Her  relation  to  Jease  (in  the  original 
lahai)  is  expreaaed  in  the  name  of  her  aon  Ab- 
tebai. 

Of  Zeruiah*s  husband  there  Is  no  mention  in  the 
Bible.  Josephus  {Ant,  vii.  1,  §  8)  explicitly  aUtea 
hia  name  to  have  been  Souil  (SovpOi  but  no  oor- 
roboratk>n  of  the  statement  appears  to  have  been 
diacovered  in  the  Jewish  traditions,  nor  does  Jose- 
phus Umaelf  refer  to  it  again.  The  mother  of  such 
remarkable  sons  must  hendf  have  been  a  remark- 
able woman,  and  this  may  account  for  the  feet, 
unusual  if  not  unique,  that  the  femily  Is  always 
tailed  after  her,  and  that  her  husband's  name  has 
not  been  eonsidered  worthy  of  preservation  in  the 
Mcred  records.  Q. 

ZBTHAM  (D;^  [peril,  othe-trw] :  Zif^dr 
tVat  Zf^ofi],  Z§$6in;  Alex.  tm$9fh  Zdofii  ^ 
Ikan^  Z'fthan),  The  srm  of  Laadaii,  a  Genhonlte 
Livite  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  8).  in  1  Chr.  xxtI.  tt  he 
ippean  as  the  son  of  Jehiel,  or  Jehiell,  and  so  the 
grsndsoo  of  luudan. 

ZETHAJN  Og*^ :  ZaifiCri  Ales.  Hfiar:  U- 
Am).  A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  BUhan  (1  Chr. 
fi.  10).  ^ 
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ZETHAB  nnr  [perh.  ttar]:  *Aifera(^ 
ZefAar).    One  of  tiM  seren  eunuchs  of  Ahasnenf 
who  attended  upon  the  king,  and  were  commanded 
to  bring  Vsshti  into  his  presence  (Gsth.  i.  10). 

ZrA  (7^T :  Znf4;  [Comp.  Ztdi]  Zk).  Out 
of  the  Gadites  who  dwelt  in  Baahan  (1  Chr.  v 
18). 

ZI3A  (HJ'»?,  once  M9?6:  [Rom.  :u$d, 
Vat.]  %9i»a;  Alex.  3i3«i  and  in  ch.  xvi.  [1,J  S 
[^  3.  4,]  Xtfifia\  Joeeph.  ^fiJif.  SUm).  A 
person  who  plays  ^  prominent  part,  though  with 
no  credit  to  himself,  in  one  of  the  episodes  of 
David's  history  (2  Sam.  Ix.  8-13,  xvi  1-4,  xix. 

17,  S9).  HehadbeenaskvefT^p  ofthehoosa 
of  Saul  before  the  overthrow  of  his  kingdom,  and 
(probably  at  the  time  of  the  great  Philistine  inenr- 
aion  which  prored  so  fetal  to  hia  master's  femily) 
had  been  aet  free  (Joaeph.  AtU,  vii.  5,  §  5).  Tba 
opportnnitiee  thus  aflRntled  him  he  had  so  fer  im- 
proved, that  when  fint  encountered  in  the  hiatory 
he  ia  head  of  an  establishment  of  fifteen  sons  and 
twenty  ahtvea.  David*e  reception  of  Mephiboahetli 
had  the  eflhct  of  throwing  Ziba  with  hia  whole 
establishment  back  into  the  state  of  bondage  fixmi 
which  be  had  so  kmg  been  free.  It  reduced  bin 
from  being  an  independent  hkndholder  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  men  dependent.  The  knowledge  of  this 
fact  givea  the  key  to  the  whole  of  his  conduct 
towarda  David  and  towarda  Mephiboeheih.  Be- 
yond thia  the  writer  baa  nothing  to  add  to  hia 
remarks  on  Ziba  under  the  head  of  MspBtBo- 

8HBTH.  G. 

*  The  adverse  Judgment  hem  expressed,  thoogh 
it  may  rest  on  a  probability,  strikes  us  as  mora 
decisive  than  the  record  warrants.  In  Ziba*s  **  can- 
duct  towards  David  "  we  fail  to  discover  evMenoe 
of  anythhig  but  kindness  in  feeluig  and  act  If  aa 
expUnatfon  of  bis  eourae  ia  neeeasary,  we  do  not 
find  •«  the  key  "  to  his  supposed  Umchaj  in  any 
derogatory  aervtoe  to  which  the  king  had  sab- 
Jected  him.  His  reUtion  to  the  survivor  of  the 
royal  femily  that  he  had  served,  in  which  he  i«- 
tained  his  own  servants,  was  a  fcokto  of  David*a 
confidence  in  him ;  and  we  think  that  an  Oriental 
of  his  standing,  at  that  day  or  this,  wonM  r^gaid 
it  in  the  light  of  a  responsible,  honorable,  reuraner> 
atlve  trust.    [MicpiriBOSHBTH,  Amor,  ed.] 

S.  W. 

ZIB'SON  (f\Vy$  [dftd]:  X^fiey^i  &«- 

em).  Father  of  Anah,  whose  daughter  AhoKb*- 
mah  was  Kaau's  wife  (Gen.  xxxvL  9).  AHhoogfc 
called  a  Hivite,  he  is  probably  the  same  aa  Zibeon 
the  aon  of  Seh*  the  Horite  (w.  90,  94, 99;  1  Chr. 
I.  88,  40),  the  faUter  signifffaig  **  eave^lwellcr,'*  and 
the  former  behig  the  name  of  his  tribe,  for  we  know 
nothing  of  the  race  of  the  IVogfodytas;  or  mora 

probably  ^^IH  (the  Hirite),  is  a  mlstransoriptioB 
fiw  ^^hn  (thaHorite^ 

Another  diffloolty  conneeted  with  this  Zibeon  Is, 
that  Anah  in  ver.  9  Is  eaDed  his  daqghter,  and  in 
ver.  24  his  son;  but  this  difileulty  appears  to  be 

easily  explained  by  supposing  thai  POL  vefen  If 
Aholibamah,  and  not  to  the  naaa  neixi  pnesdlni 

It:  the  Samaritan,  it  ahouM  be  observed,  hm  ):i 
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ZIBIA 

An  alhifkNi  ii  nude  to  90to%  nnrecorded  faet  in  the 
history  of  the  Horiies  in  the  peMaffe,  "  this  [wis 
that]  Anah  that  found  the  muleB  in  the  wilderncw, 
as  he  flbd  the  oases  of  Zibeon  hU  &ther  *'  (Gen. 
xixfi,  84).    The  word  rendered  **  mules  "  in  the 

A.  y.  is  the  Heb.  tra||,  perhaps  the  Emiius   or 

giants,  as  in  the  reading  of  the  Sam.  D*^9^t5n>  ***^ 
so  aho  Onluioo  and  ftondqjouathan.  Gesenius  pre- 
fers "  hot-springs,"  following  the  Vul^.  rendering. 
Zibeon  was  also  one  of  tlie  dnkes,  or  phjrhtfchs,  of 
the  Horit«!S  (\-er.  39).  For  the  identification  with 
Beeri,  father  of  Judith  the  Htttite  (Gen.  ixri.  34), 
see  Bbkbi,  and  see  also  Anah.  E.  S.  P. 

ZIB'IA  (fc^9?  [roe]:  29$U;  [Vat  Is^w:] 
Sebia),  A  Bei^jamite,  appareuUj,  as  the  text  now 
stands,  the  son  of  Shabataim  by  his  wife  Hodesh 
(1  Chr.  viU.  0). 

ZIBIAH  (nyf^  [roe]  :  2a$id  ,  [Vat] 
Alex.  Afitai  Stbiti),  A  native  of  Beer-sheba, 
and  mother  of  king  Joash  (3  K.  zii.  1;  3  Chr. 
zsiT.  1). 

ZIOH'RI  0^3!  [remembered,  ftimtnu]: 
Zfxpe^'  Zeckri),  1.  Son  of  Izhar  tlie  son  of 
Kohath  (Ex.  vi.  31).  His  name  is  incometljr 
given  iu  modem  editbns  of  the  A.  V.  *«  Zithri," 
though  it  is  printed  Zichri  in  the  ed.  of  1611. 

2.  {Zaxpi  [Vat  -^ct];  Alex.  Zcx^(.)  A  Ben- 
jamite  of  the  sons  of  Shimhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  19). 

3.  (Zcxpt  [Vat  -^fi];  Alex.  Zoxp<)  ^  ^^- 
jamlte  of  the  sons  of  Shaahak  (1  Chr.  viii.  33). 

4.  (Zcxpf;  [Vat  Zax^ci*])  A  Beigamite  of  the 
sons  of  Jeroham  (1  Clu*.  viii.  37). 

5-  [Zm/;  Vat  ZoY^ti.]  Son  of  Asaph,  else- 
where called  Zabdi  and  Zaccur  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

6.  [Z«xp^;  Vat  Zcxp«(.]  A  deaeendant  of 
EUeaer  the  son  of  Moses  (1  Chr.  zzvi.  36). 

7.  The  father  of  Klieseff  the  chief  of  the  Reo- 
beoites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  16). 

8.  ijMpU  [Vat.  Zo^ci;]  Alex.  Zaxpt.)  Of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  His  son  Amaaiah  commanded 
300,000  men  in  Jehoshaphat's  armj  (3  Chr.  xvii. 
16). 

9.  (Zaxop^o*  ;  [Comp.  Ztx^^])  Father  of 
Elishaphat,  one  of  the  conspirators  with  Jeboiada 
(3  Chr.  xxUL  1). 

10.  (Zfxpt;  [Vat  ECfypci;]  Alex.  £(cYpi.) 
An  Ephraimite  hero  in  theTnvsding  armj  of  E^efcah 
the  son  of  Remaliah  (3  Chr.  xxvlii.  7).  In  the 
battle  which  was  so  disastrous  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  Msaseish  the  king's  son,  Aariluunf  the 
prsfeet  of  the  pahoe,  and  Klkanah,  who  was  next 
to  th«  king,  fell  by  the  hand  of  Zichri. 

11.  (Z«xpf;  [Vat  FA.  Z«xp«i.])  F<^«r  or 
ancestor  of  Joel  14  (Neh.  xi.  9).  He  was  prob- 
iblj  a  Beigamite. 

13.  [Vat  Alex.  FA.1  omit]  A  priest  of  the 
fiMuily  of  Ab\jah,  in  the  dajs  of  Joiaikim  the  son 
of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  17).  W.  A.  W. 

ZIDa)IM    (D^^'^^n,  with  the  def.  arUde 

( Itdhiiie*^  Dietr.] :  r&p  Tvpt^w'-  AsaetUm).  One 
.  of  the  fortified  towns  of  the  aUotment  of  NaphtaE, 
Booordlng  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Hebrew 
*ext  (Jo&.  six.  96).  The  transbttors  of  the  Tat 
IXX.  appear  to  have  read  the  won!  in  the  original, 

D^l^'3.  Mthe  Tjriaos,"  while  those  of  the 
Peshito>9yriac,  on   the  other  hand,   rsad   it  as 

yyr^f  Zidon.    These  readings  were  probaMy  both 
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inflneneed  by  the  belief  that  the  name  next  fol- 
lowing that  in  question,  namely,  Zbr,  was  that  of 
Tyre.  But  this  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  indeed 
Tyre  and  Zidon  were  included  in  the  alk>tment, 
not  of  NapbtaU,  bat  of  Asher  (xix.  38,  39).  The 
•lerusalem  Talmud  (Megittak,  i.)  is  pn>l>ably  nearer 
the  mark  in  identifying  hat-Tsiddim  with  Ktfr 
Chiltfii^  wliich  Schwan  (p.  183)  with  much  prob- 
ability takes  to  be  the  present  HaUin,  at  the  north- 
em  ibot  of  the  well-known  Kum  HaUin,  or  **  Horns 
of  Hattin,*'  a  lew  miles  west  of  Tiberias.  Thk 
identification  falls  in  with  the  fiiet  that  the  three 
next  names  in  the  list  are  all  known  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  lake.  Q 

ZIDKI'JAB:  (njiJT?  [jvMiee  o/JeMvak]: 
2c8«Wat :  Seileciai),  A  priest,  or  family  of  priests^ 
who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  z. 
1 ).  The  name  is  identical  with  that  elsewhere  in 
the  A.  V.  rendered  Zedbkiah. 

ZI'DON  or  SIDON  O'lT^  and  ^^T?  : 
SiSiiy;  [Vat.  generally  S«i3«r;  Judg.  xviii.  38, 
SiScijrioi,  Vat  2«i3«yioi;  Est.  iii-  7,  ol  jM^toif 
Vat  %fi9afMtp\  1  K.  xvU.  9,  ^  %iiApta,  Vat.  Itt- 
8«yia;  Is.  xxiii.  3,  ^oiWiri};  Ib.  xxiii.  13,  Alex. 
Xutp]  Sidcfn).  Geo.  x.  16,  19;  Josh.  xi.  8,  xiz. 
28;  Judg.  i.  31,  xviii.  38;  Joel  iu.  4  (iv.  4);  Is. 
xxiii.  3,  4, 13;  Jer.  zxr.  33,  xxrii.  3;  Es.  xxriii. 
31,  33;  Zech.  ix.  3;  Matt  xi.  31,  33,  xv.  31;  Luke 
vi.  17,  X.  13,  14;  Marie  iii.  8,  rii.  34,  31.  An  an- 
cient and  wealthy  eity  of  Pbcenicia,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Meditcnanean  Sea,  in  Utitude  33o 
34^  06^'  N.,  less  than  twenty  EngUsh  mUes  to  the 
north  of  Tyre.  Its  Hebrew  name,  'lUddn,  signi- 
fies '« Fishing,"  or  «  Fishery"  (see  Gesenius,  s.  v.). 
Its  modem  name  Is  Saida.  It  is  situated  in  Um 
narrow  plain  between  the  Lebanon  and  the  sea, 
to  which  it  once  gave  its  own  name  (Joseph.  AnL 
V.  3,  §  1,  T^  /a^ys  irc3/oy  JltBAms  ir6\§vs)  at  a 
point  where  the  mountains  recede  to  a  dbtanoe  of 
two  miles  (Kenrick's  PheaudOf  p.  19).  Adjoin- 
ing the  city  there  are  luxuriant  gardens  and  or- 
chards, in  which  there  is  a  profusion  of  the  finest 
fruit  trees  suited  to  the  climate.  **  The  plain  is 
flat  and  k)w/*  says  Mr.  Potter,  author  of  the 
Hcaulbook  for  Sjfria  and  PaleMttne^  **but  near 
the  coast  line  rises  a  little  hill,  a  spur  from  whieh 
shoots  out  a  few  hundred  yanis  into  the  sea  in  a 
southwestern  direction.  On  the  northern  slope 
of  the  promontory  thus  formed  stands  the  okl 
city  of  Zidon.  The  hill  behind  on  the  south  is 
covered  by  the  citadel"  (Enc  Britaimica,  8tli 
edition,  s.  «.). 

From  a  Biblical  pobt  of  view,  this  eity  is  faifo. 
rior  in  interest  to  its  neighbor  Tyre,  with  whieh 
its  name  is  so  oilen  associated.  Indeed,  in  all  the 
passages  above  referred  to  in  which  the  two  eitirs 
are  mentioned  together,  T}Te  is  named  first  —  a 
circumstance  which  might  at  once  be  deemed  acci- 
dental, or  the  mere  result  of  Tyre's  being  the 
nearest  of  the  two  cities  to  Palestine,  were  it  not 
that  some  doubt  on  this  point  is  raised  by  the 
order  being  revened  in  two  works  which  were 
written  at  a  period  after  Zidon  had  ei^oyed  a  long 
temporary  superiority  (Ezr.  iii.  7;  1  Chr.  xxii.  4). 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certdn  that,  of  the  two, 
Tyre  is  of  the  greater  importanee  in  reference  to 
the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  Hebrew  proph- 
ets; and  the  splendid  prophecies  directed  against 
Tyre  as  a  single  colossal  power  (Ex.  xxvl.,  xxrii., 
xxvii'   1-19;  Is.  xxiii.),  have  no  parallel  in  the 
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ifaorto-  nd  ngarc  uUnwim  igilmt  Zidon  (Ei. '  sptun  at  ttoj.  JuUn,  hmmv,  k  idA  i 
urlii.  11-23).  And  tha  pndominmnt  Bibliul  in-  nulbonl;  for  107  diiputad  hlkonsal  het,  ■> 
kmt  dT  Tfn  iriM*  Irom  Ltie  pro[riKCK*  nlUlng  I  ucouDt  of  tfaa  srlj  hiitoiy  of  tbs  Jon,  II 
lo  il*  dotinj.  I  we  h>ve  Bmc  msuu  of  latiiu[  bi 

If  «■  muM  bellere  JuMin  (iriil.  3),  there  oould    to  be  ■>  much  in  th«      -  -      ' 
he  110  doubt  tbut  Zidon  nu  d  gnater  Hitiquit;  3)  Uuit,  wiihout  k<iiii( 
than   Tjn,  m  be  njt  tbat   the  inhabiUntt  of  <  neu  oi  uj  ooe'i  ua 

Zldon,  irbco  (heir  dlj  h*d  been  ndueed  bj  the' linn  when  Troj  wi  .  .    , 

king  of  AMolon,  roaaded  1>ra  tiw  j«t  bdbn  the  |  aa  ao  uUBritj  fcr  tba  earij  hialwj  of  Iha  Ph>- 
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been  further  InikUd  on,  that  the  relilion  between  h  ig  Implird  )n  the  uxount  of  .Inatin.  {'attiaiy, 
a  oolonj  lUid  the  niother-citj  among  tha  Phani-  there  i>  othenriM  nothing  iRiprohabla  in  Zidoniant 
eiHii  Hu  Hcnid,  and  that  M  the  Tjiijuii  never  having  foundtd  Tvn.  ai  the  Tjriani  an  aaed 
•cknoKleilged  thii  relation  towwdi  Zidon,  the  >up<  Zidoniani,  but  the  Zidonlani  an  nenc  oJM  Tji^ 
poaed  coimeelion  between  Tjre  and  ZiJon  limorallj  Luna.  And  at  anj  nta  thii  eircainttatiee  Imda 
Impouilile.  Thii  li  a  Terj  ilrong  point;  but,  per-  to  ahow  that  in  earij  Uism  Zidon  wu  the  bmI 
ka^a,  not  abaolulelj  eoncliaiTe,  ai  no  one  can  pro™  I  lafluenUal  of  (he  two  citiea.  Thta  It  ihadoMl 
that  thi>  WM  the  euitom  of  the  Phieniidana  at  Uw '  forth  In  tha  book  of  Geneala  hj  tfaa  itatenat  (hat 
n>7  diitant  period  wbeti  alone  the  Zldonlua  would  Zldon  waa  tba  Snt-bom  at  Canaan  (Ga.  t,  !}(, 
han  bnikiye,  if  thej  Ibnnded  It  at  all  i  ortlut'and  li  IrapUed  In  (be  nam*  of  "Orst  ZMdb  "w 
II  would  hare  applied  not  onlj  to  the  eonaeiont '  "the  kbtratuli*  Zldon,"  whleh  la  twlee  g)m  to  H 
ind  delihint*  foundliif  of  a  ookmj,  but  Likewlaa   In  Joaliua  (li,  8,  di.  «).     It  tt  oooBmed,  Ite 
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vte,  by  ISdonkiii  being  used  ■•  the  generic  name 
•f  the  PboMiicUuts  or  Canaanltes  (Josh.  ziii.  6; 
Jodg.  iriii.  7);  and  b;  the  reason  assigned  for 
there  being  no  ddiverer  to  Laish  when  its  peace- 
able inhabitants  were  massacred,  that  "  it  was  f**r 
from  ^don ;  '*  whereas,  if  Tyre  hail  been  of  equal 
importance,  it  would  have  been  more  natural  to 
mention  Tyre,  which  professed  sulistantially  the 
same  religion,  and  was  almost  twenty  miles  nearer 
fJudg.  zviii.  28).  It  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Inference  to  l)e  drawn  from  these  cireumstanoes 
that  in  the  Homeric  poems  Tyre  is  not  named, 
while  there  is  mention  both  of  Sidon  and  the 
Sidonians  (Oc/.  xf.  425;  //.  xxiii.  743);  and  the 
land  of  the  Sidonians  is  called  ''Sidonia'*  {OtL 
liiL  285).  One  point,  howo.^,  in  the  Homeric 
poems  deserves  to  be  specially  noted  concerning 
the  Sidonians,  that  they  are  nerer  here  mentioned 
as  Iradierf,  or  praised  for  their  nautical  skill,  for 
which  they  were  afterwards  so  celebrated  (Herod. 
vii.  44,  96).  The  traders  are  invariably  known  by 
the  general  name  of  Phrenicians,  which  would, 
indeed,  include  the  Sidonians:  but  still  the  special 
praiM  of  Sidonians  was  as  skilled  workmen.  When 
Achilles  distributed  prizes  at  the  games  in  honor 
of  Patroclus,  he  gave  as  the  prize  of  the  swiftest 
runner,  a  large  silver  bowl  for  mixing  wine  with 
water,  which  had  been  cunningly  made  by  the  skill- 
ful Sidonians,  but  which  Phoenicians  had  brought 
over  the  wa  (//.  xxiii.  743,  744).  And  when 
Menelaos  wished  to  give  to  Telemachus  what  was 
most  beautiful  and  most  valuable,  he  presented 
htm  with  a.  simitar  mixing-bowl  of  silver,  with 
golden  rim,  a  divine  work,  the  work  of  Hephaestus, 
which  had  been  a  gift  to  Menelaiis  himself  from 
Phsedimus,  king  of  the  Sidonians  ( Od.  iv.  614-018, 
and  Od.  XV.  /.  c).  And  again,  all  the  beautifully 
embroidered  robes  of  Andromache,  from  which  she 
lefeeted  one  as  an  offering  to  Athene,  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  Sidonian  women,  which  Paris,  wheu 
soming  to  Troy  with  Helen,  had  brought  from 
Sidouia  {H  vi.  289-295).  But  in  no  case  is  any- 
thing mentioned  as  having  been  brought  from 
Bidon  in  Sidonian  vessels  or  by  Sidonian  sailors. 
Perhaps  at  this  time  the  Phceniciaii  vessels  were 
principally  fitted  out  at  sea-ports  of  Phcenicia  to 
the  north  of  Sidon. 

From  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  invasion  of 
"Nebuchadnezzar  Zidon  is  not  often  directly  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
subordinate  to  Tyre.  When  the  people  called 
*<Zidonians"  is  mentioned,  it  sometimes  seems 
that  the  Phoenicians  of  the  plain  of  Zidon  are 
meant,  as,  for  example,  when  Solomon  said  to 
Hiram  that  there  was  none  among  the  Jews  that 
•ould  skill  to  hew  timber  like  the  Zidonians  (1  K. 
V.  6);  and  possibly,  when  £thbaal,  the  father  of 
JeKbel,  is  called  their  king  (1  K.  xri.  31),  who, 
aoeording  to  Menatider  in  Josephus  {Ani.  viii.  13, 
I  2),  was  king  of  the  'Pyrians.  This  may  likewise 
oe  the  meaning  when  Ashtoreth  is  called  the  God- 
dess, or  Abomination,  of  the  Zidonians  (I  K.  xi. 
6,  93;  2  K.  xxiii.  13),  or  when  women  of  the 
Zidonians  are  mentioned  in  reference  to  Solomon 
(1  K.  xi.  1).  And  this  seems  to  be  equally  true 
if  the  phrases,  daughter  of  Zidon,"  and  *<  mer- 
ihaots  of  Zidon/*  and  even  once  of  ^  Zidon  '*  ii- 
df  (It.  zxiil.  2,  4,  12)  in  the  prophwy  of  Isaiah 
gainst  Tyre.  There  is  no  doubt,  i.jwever,  that 
Sidon  itself,  the  city  properly  so  called,  was  threat- 
aned  by  Joel  (iii.  4)  and  Jeremiah  (xxrii.  3). 
itiU,  aU  that  is  known  respecting  it  during  this 
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epoeh  is  very  scanty,  amounting  to  scarcely  more 
than  that  one  of  its  sources  of  gain  was  trade  in 
slaves,  in  which  the  inhabitants  did  not  shrink 
from  selling  inhabitants  of  Palestine  [Phcbni- 
ciAXS,  iii.  2518  b] ;  that  the  city  was  governed  by 
kings  (Jer.  xxvii.  3  and  xxv.  22);  that,  prerioiu 
to  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  had  fur- 
nished mariners  to  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  8);  that,  at  one 
period,  it  was  sul>ject,  in  some  sense  or  other,  to 
Tyre;  and  that,  when  Slialnianeser  king  of  Assyria 
invaded  Phoenicia,  Zidon  seized  the  opportunity  to 
revolt.  It  seems  strange  to  bear  of  the  subjection 
of  one  great  city  to  another  great  city  only  twenty 
miles  off,  inhabited  by  men  of  the  same  race,  lan- 
guage, and  religion ;  but  the  fact  is  rendered  con- 
ceivable by  tiie  relation  of  Athens  to  its  allies  after 
the  Penian  war,  and  by  the  history  of  the  Italian 
republics  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  not  improl>- 
ble  that  its  rivalry  with  T^Te  may  have  been  in- 
fluential in  inducing  Zidon,  more  than  a  century 
hiter,  to  submit  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  apparently 
without  offering  any  serious  resistance. 

During  the  Persian  domination,  Zidon  seems  to 
have  attained  its  highest  point  of  prosperity ;  and 
it  is  recorded  that,  towards  the  close  of  that  period, 
it  far  excelled  all  other  Phoenician  cities  in  wealth 
and  importance  (Dlod.  xvi.  44;  Mela,  i.  12).  It 
is  very  probable  that  the  long  siege  of  Tyre  by 
Nebuchadne/.zar  had  tended  not  only  to  weaken 
and  impoverish  Tyre,  but  likewise  to  enrich  Zidon 
at  the  expense  of  Tyre;  as  it  was  an  obvious  ex- 
pedient for  any  Tyrian  merchants,  artisans,  and 
sailon,  who  deemed  resistance  useless  or  unwise,  to 
transfer  their  residence  to  Zidon.  Iloa'ever  this 
may  be,  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece, 
the  Sidonians  were  highly  favored,  and  were  a 
preeminently  important  element  of  hia  naval  power. 
When,  from  a  hill  near  Abydoe,  Xerxes  witnessed ' 
a  boat  race  in  his  fleet,  the  prize  was  gained  by 
the  Sidonians  (Herod,  vii.  44).  When  he  reviewed ' 
liis  fleet,  he  sat  beneath  a  golden  canopy  in  a 
Sidonian  galley  (vii.  100);  when  he  wished  to 
examine  the  mouths  of  the  river  Peneiis,  he  in- 
trusted himself  to  a  Sidonian  galley,  as  was  his 
wont  on  similar  occasions  (vii.  128);  and  when 
the  tyrants  and  general  ofiicers  of  his  great  expedl* 
tion  sat  in  order  of  honor,  tlie  king  of  the  Sidonians 
sat  first  (viii.  67).  Again,  Herodotus  states  that 
the  Phoenicians  supplied  the  best  vessels  of  the 
whole  fleet;  and  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  Sidoniana 
(vii.  96).  And  lastly,  as  Homer  gives  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  Achilles  by  saying  that  Nireua 
(thrice-named)  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all. the 
Greeks  who  went  to  Troy,  nj^er  the  son  of  Peleua^ 
so  Herodotus  completes  the  triumph  of  the  -  Sido- 
nians, when  he  praises  the  vessels  of  Artemisia 
(probably  for  the  daring  of  theur  crews),  by  saying 
that  they  were  the  most  renowned  of  the.  whole 
fleet,  **  aJUfi"  the  Sidoniaru  "  (vi.  9). 

The  prosperity  of  Sidon  was  suddenly  cut  short 
by  an  unauccesahil  revolt  against  Penia,  which  led 
to  one  of  the  moat  disastrous  catastrophea  rroorded 
in  history.  Unlike  the  si^e  and  capture  of  l^re 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  narrated  by  aov- 
era!  writers,  and  which  is  of  commanding  interest 
through  ita  relation  to  auch  a  renowned  conqnerar, 
the  &te  of  Sidon  ia  only  known  thrsugh  the  his- 
tory of  Diodorus  (xri.  42-46),  and  is  mainly  ood- 
nected  with  Artaxerxes  Ochus  (b.  o.  359-338),  a 
monarch  who  ia  Justly  regarded  with  mingltod  aver- 
sion and  contempt.  Hence  the  calamitous  o?ar- 
throw  of  Sidon  has  not,  perhaps,  attnnted.  so  mmck 
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ittention  m  it  deserves.  Tbs  priacipal  eireum- 
stances  were  these.  While  the  PersiAoa  were  msk- 
mg  preparations  in  Phoenicia  to  put  down  the  reToli 
in  Efc^yptf  some  Persian  satraps  and  Kenerals  be- 
haved oppressively  and  insolently  to  Sidoniaiis  in 
the  Sidouian  division  of  the  city  of  Tripolis." 
On  this,  the  Sidouian  people  projected  a  revolt; 
and  having  first  couoerted  arrangements  with  other 
Ph«Bnieian  cities,  and  niade  a  treaty  with  Nectane- 
bus,  they  put  their  designs  into  execution.  They 
commenced  by  committing  outrages  in  a  residence 
and  park  (wap^ftaoi)  of  the  Persian  king;  they 
burnt  a  large  store  of  fodder  which  had  been  col- 
lected for  the  Penian  cavalry;  and  they  seized  and 
put  to  death  the  Persians  who  had  been  guilty  of 
insults  towards  the  8i<ioniaDS.  Afterwards,  under 
tlieir  King  Tennes,  with  the  assistance  from  Egypt 
of  4,000  (xreek  mercenaries  under  Mentor,  they 
expelled  tlie  Persian  satraps  fh>m  Phoenicia;  they 
strengthened  the  defenses  of  their  city,  they 
equipped  a  fleet  of  100  triremes,  and  jnvpared  for 
a  desperate  resistance.  But  their  King  Teniies 
proved  a  traitor  to  their  cause  —  and  in  perform- 
ance of  a  compact  with  Ochus,  he  betrayed  into 
the  king's  power  one  hundred  of  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  Sidon,  who  were  all  shot  to 
death  with  javelins.  Five  hundred  other  citizens, 
who  went  out  to  the  kini;  with  ensigns  of  supplica- 
tion, shared  Uie  same  fate;  and  by  concert  between 
Tennes  and  Mentor,  the  Persian  troops  were  ad- 
mitted within  the  gates,  and  occupied  the  city 
walls.  The  Sidon  ians,  before  the  arrival  of  Ochus, 
had  bunit  their  vessels  to  prevent  any  one's  leav- 
ing the  town;  and  when  they  saw  themseh-es  sur- 
rounded by  the  Persian  troops,  they  sdopted  the 
desperate  resolution  of  shutting  themselves  up  with 
their  families,  and  setting  fire  each  man  to  his 
own  houM  (B.  c.  351).  Forty  thousand  persons 
are  said  to  have  perished  in  Uie  flames.  Tennes 
himself  did  not  save  his  0¥m  life,  as  Ochus,  not- 
withstaiidini;  his  promise  to  the  contrary,  put  him 
to  death.  The  privilege  of  searching  the  ruins 
was  Hold  for  money. 

After  this  dismal  tragedy,  Sidon  gradually  re- 
covered from  the  blow;  fresh  immigrants  from 
other  cities  must  have  settled  in  it;  and  probably 
many  Sidonian  sailors  survived,  who  had  been  ply- 
ing their  trade  elsewhere  in  merchant  vessels  at  the 
time  of  the  capture  of  the  city.  The  battle  of  Is- 
sus  was  fought  about  eighteen  years  afterwards  (b. 
c.  333),  and  then  the  inhabitants  of  the  restored 
city  opened  their  gates  to  Alexander  of  their  own 
accord,  from  hatred,  as  is  expressly  stated,  of  Da- 
rius and  the  Persians  (Arrian,  Anab.  AL  ii.  Ifi). 
'ilie  impolicy,  as  well  as  the  cruelty  of  Ochus  in 
his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  revolt  of  Sidon  now 
became  apparent;  for  the  Sidonian  fleet  in  joining 
Alexander  was  an  essential  element  of  his  success 
against  Tyre.  Afler  aiding  to  bring  upon  Tyre  as 
2;reat  a  calamity  as  had  afflicted  their  own  city, 


a  In  an  excellant  account  of  thiii  revolt,  Bp.  Thirl- 
wall  BMms  to  have  regarded  Diodorus  as  meaning 
Hdon  Itrclf  by  the  words  iw  r^  StterMir,  xw\.  41  {His- 
rory  tf  Qreeety  vi.  17tt) ;  and  Mtot,  In  his  French  trans- 
lation of  DJodoroB  {BMiothiqiu  Hutoriqvt  dt  Diodcn 
U  Sidle,  Parta,  1887,  torn.  ▼.  78),  aotoally  translates 
lbs  words  by  "  Sidon/'  The  real  meaning,  however, 
to  tw  as  stated  in  the  text.  Indeed,  otherwise 
wss  no  sufllcieDt  reason  for  mentioning  TripoUs 
«e  specially  connected  with  the  oaoses  of  ths  war. 

*  FUoy  elsewhere  {Hist,  Nat,  xxzvl.  66  [26])  gives 
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they  W9n  to  &r  msrcUul  thai  they  saved  the  Ihm 
of  many  Tyriaos  by  ooooealiug  them  in  their  ahipa. 
and  then  tnmsporting  them  to  Sidon  (Qp  Curtiu% 
iv.  4, 15).  From  this  time  Sidon,  being  dependent 
on  the  fortunes  of  war  in  the  oonteets  between  the 
sucoesson  of  Alexander,  ceases  to  pky  any  impor- 
tant political  part  in  history.  It  becnmn,  howrtcr, 
again  a  flourishing  town  —  and  Polybini  (▼.  70) 
incideotally  mentions  that  Antiocbos  in  his  war 
with  Ptolemy  Philopator  encamped  ever  ageinet 
Sidon  (B.  c.  218),  but  did  not  venture  to  attnek  ii 
fW>m  the  abundance  of  Its  resources,  and  the*  greet 
iiuml)er  of  its  inhabitants,  either  native*  oi  refe- 
gees.  Subsequently,  aoooiding  to  Josephm  (Ant 
xiv.  10,  §  2),  Julius  CsBsar  wiote  a  letter  reipaeting 
Hyrcanus,  which  he  addressed  to  the  ^  Hmgh- 
trattSy  Council,  ami  Dtnum  of  Sidon.**  This  s!iMn 
that  up  to  that  time  the  Sidonians  enjoyed  the 
forms  of  liberty,  though  Dion  Caasius  aajs  (2xi» 
7 )  that  Augustus,  <m  his  arrival  in  the  i^aat,  de 
prix'ed  them  of  it  for  seditious  conduct.  Not  long 
afler,  Strabo,  in  his  account  of  Phoenicia,  say*  cl 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  ^  Both  were  illustrioos  and  splen- 
did formerly,  nnd  now ;  but  which  should  be  caDed 
the  capital  of  Phoenicia,  is  a  nutter  of  dispute  be- 
tween  the  hihabitanU  *'  (xvi.  p  7&6 ).  He  adds  that 
it  is  situated  on  the  main-land,  on  a  fine  natoraly- 
formed  harbor.  He  speaks  of  the  inhabitants  as 
cultivating  the  sciences  of  arithmetic  and  astron- 
omy ;  and  says  that  the  best  opportunities  wen  af- 
forded in  Sidon  fur  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  theas 
and  of  all  other  branches  of  philosophy.  He  adds, 
that  in  his  time  there  were  distinguished  phikMo- 
phers,  natives  of  Sidon,  as  Doethns,  with  whom  be 
studied  the  philosophy  of  AristoUe,  and  his  brotbet 
Diodotus.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  both  these 
names  were  Greek ;  and  it  is  to  be  praumed  that 
in  Strabo's  time,  Greek  was  the  language  of  the 
educated  classes  at  least,  both  in  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
This  is  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  state  of  Si- 
don when  it  was  visited  by  Christ.  It  is  aboot 
fifty  miles  distant  from  Nanrcili,  and  is  the  meet 
northern  city  which  is  mentioned  in  oonnectka 
with  his  journeys.  Pliny  notes  the  manufiKture  oi 
ghss  at  Sidon  {HiiL  Nat,  v.  17, 19) ;»  and  during 
the  Roman  period  we  may  conceive  Tyre  and  Si- 
don as  two  Uiriving  cities,  each  having  an  exten- 
sive trade,  and  each  having  its  staple  manufseture; 
the  Utter  of  glass,  and  Tyre  of  purple  dyes  (rem 
shell-fish. 

There  b  no  Biblical  reason  for  foflowing  mi- 
nutely the  rest  of  the  history  of  Sidon.  It  shared 
generelly  the  fortunes  of  Tyre,  with  the  exeeption 
that  it  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken  during 
the  wan  of  the  Crusades,  and  sufifered  accordin^y 
more  than  Tyre  previous  to  the  fistal  year  1291  A 
D.  Since  that  time  it  never  seems  to  bnve  fiUkt 
quite  so  low  as  lyre.  Through  Fakhr  ed-Dln, 
emir  of  the  Druses  between  1594  and  16*'M,  ani 
the  settlement  at  Sayda  of  Ftvnch  comm«ciBl 


an  aoeonnt  of  ths  snppcssd  aeddsntal  InwQtloD  el 
glass  in  Phesniela.  Ths  stofy  Is  that  some  merrhsyiSi 
on  ths  ssaFshore  mads  nss  of  soom  lumps  of  aatma  to 
support  tbsir  oanldrons  ;  and  ttnt,  wlisa  thi 
was  sul||selsd  lo  ths  aetton  of  lire  In  eo^lnaetten 
ths  ssa  sand,  a  tmnslnesnt  Tltmoas  shrmin  was  esse 
to  flow  along  ths  groond.  This  slory,  howwsr.  Is 
now  dlsoreditod ;  as  It  mqutres  faitsiim  Aimaes  hoar 
to  prodoos  the  ftislon.  Sss  artiele  ^  OIms  **  In  tks 
SnerHopmiia  ^tannita,  SCh  sdlttoii. 
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MMM.  It  bid  ■  rerinl  of  tnOt  ji  tha  ITth  ud 
fSft  of  Um  IStb  neatiiTj,  ud  b«niii«  the  |>rincip>l 
titf  on  tin  Syrian  eOHt  for  oomnicna  betwnn  tha 
•ut  wid  tbs  WMt  (■»  MtnUin  ilu  CktfUtr . 
tAi-tiam,  Puii,  ITSfi,  tom.  i.  p.  194^79).  Tbii . 
#a«  put  u  nid  to  nt  the  eloae  of  lut  eentury  bj 
violBioe  and  opprcMioa  (RitUr'i  A.'iiUmife.  tiab- . 
■ahnUr  TheU,  enta  AUbciluiig,  driUia  Buch,  pp. 
10&,  Wfi),  ckiaLng  ■  period  of  pinperitj  in  Hhieh 
Iba  papulation  of  the  dty  win  M  oue  time  ati- 
matal  at  20,000  inhabitant!.  The  populatioii,  if 
it  erer  •pproadted  iiuih  ■  hiiib  poiiil,  bu  linoa . 
matariallj  deenuod,  and  appurentlj  doet  uot  now  I 
nceed  fi.OOO;  but  U»  (omi  alUI  ahowi  aigna  of 
fcnuar   wealth,  aiid  the   houica   an  tietter  coo- : 

■nnj  of  theoi  huilt  or  Itoti*.  Ita  chief  eiporti  an  . 
rilk,  aoUsu,  and  iiu^alla  (Kobiiiaod'a  BUtiPifBt-  . 
nm-din,  lii.  118,  119).  Ai  *  protection  •gaiiiat 
th*  'ruilu,ita  ancioit  harbor  wai  Blkd  up  with 
Monet  and  eaith  lij  tbe  orden  of  Kakhr  ed-Mn.  ao 
that  ootj  ainall  boaU  can  now  enter  It;  ami  larger 
TMtab  anchor  to  tbe  northward,  urbere  they  ara 
M1I7  pnleeled  froot  tbe  aouLb  aiid  eaat  winda 
(Porter-a  Hnmibaut/u-  Sgyi:,  ,.mi  PukMline,  ISSS, 
p.  SM).  'ilie  trade  between  Sjcia  and  liunpa 
DDW  mainlj  paaaea  through  Befmut,  aa  Iti  moat 
ioiporliuit  ajQjmcrcial  cvjitre;  AJid  the  natiirai  ad- 
vantage! of  BayrouC  In  thii  reiptot,  (ur  the  pur- 
pOBH  of  niodcni  navigation,  are  au  decided  that  it 
b  eartain  lo  maintain  Id  preaenl  luperiaritj  over 
Sidoo  and  Tyre. 

Id  ooneliuioii  it  may  be  obaerved,  that  while  m 
aur  own  Umea  no  impoftaiit  remaini  of  autiquily 
hare  been  diaoovtred  at  or  uew  I'j  rs,  the  caae  li 
dIAmit  with  SidoQ.  At  the  baae  of  the  inoun- 
taioi  to  (he  wt  of  the  town  there  an  nuineroui 
Kpukhrei  in  the  rock,  and  there  are  liluHite  ae- 
pulchral  cafea  in  the  a(|joi[iin|{  plain  (aee  Porter, 
EfKfctip.  Britain.  1.  0.).  "In  Ja..uarj,  186S,- 
aaja  Hr.  Porter,  '^  one  of  the  aepulchrai  earea  waa 
ac^entally  o)imed  at  a  ipot  about  a  mile  S.  K.  of 
tite  city,  and  In  it  wh  diicovered  one  oT  the  moat 
Mautil^il  and  Intemling  Pboenician  niouumanta  in 
tiiiteiire.  It  ia  a  larvophagua  ....  tha  lid  of 
irhieh  waa  bera  in  (he  ftwm  uf  a  mummj  with  tlie 
boa  ban.  Upon  the  upper  put  of  the  lid  la  a  per- 
fact  PbiEiileiati  InieriptioD  In  twenty-two  lineB,  and 
OD  the  head  of  the  nrcophagua  itaelf  ii  another  al- 
moit  ai  long."  Thia  Barcopliagua  ia  now  in  the 
Nineveh  diviiion  of  the  Sculpturea  in  tbe  liouvre. 
At  fizat  eight,  the  material  of  which  it  ia  eompoaed 
may  be  eaailj  miatalien ;  and  it  hu  been  auppoaed 
io  be  blaak  marbka.  On  the  authority,  however, 
rf  U.  Sucbard  of  Parit,  who  haa  eiamined  it  rarf 
rioaelj,  it  may  be  tbtled  that  tiit  iarcopbaf(tia  la  ol 
Dkck  ayeuite,  wiiich,  ai  br  aa  la  known,  ia  more 
abnodut  io  i^ypt  than  elaewhere.  It  may  be 
added  thU  the  featurea  of  the  couEWnaiioe  on  tbe 
lid  are  decidolly  of  tha  Egj^itiao  type,  and  the 
bead-dreaa  ia  Egyptian,  with  the  head  of  a  bird 
Bulptured  on  what  might  aeem  the  place  of  tbe 
right  and  Ut  ahoulder.  Tbere  can  Iherefine  be 
little  reaaon  to  doubt  that  thii  woiphagua  waa 
atim  made  hi  Egypt  and  aeut  thmce  Io  Sidon,  or 

ar  worka  of  ait  io  Ejcypt*  Tbe  loaaiplioBa  Ibem- 
Nbaa  aca  Iba  longcat  Pbaotetan  InaeriptHiiia  wbicb 
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ban  SDOM  down  to  our  timet.  A  Innalation  ol 
lUuni  wat  pnbliabed  by  Proteaor  Dietrich  at  Mar- 
burg ill  1865,  and  by  Proteuor  Ewald  at  (iottini^ 
in  ISM."  The  predominant  iden  of  them  leenii  to 
be  to  warn  all  men,  under  penalty  of  tbe  monarch'! 
cuiw,  againit  opening  hia  su<»phagua  or  diiturblng 
hie  lepoae  for  any  purpose  whatever,  eapeciiJly  Id 
order  to  ecareh  Ibr  tnaauret,  or  which  he  *>letnnlj 
declarea  there  ara  none  in  hie  lonib.  Tha  kiog'a 
;  title  ia  ••  King  of  the  3idonianB"j  and,  at  b  th* 
eaae  with  Ktbbaal,  mentionad  hi  tbe  book  of  lUngt 
(1  K.  ivi.  31),  then  mait  remain  ■  certahi  doubt 
whether  thii  waa  a  title  ordinarily  anumed  17 
king!  of  Sdon,  or  wbetfatr  it  had  a  wider  lignllt- 
cation.  We  levn  from  the  iDacription  that  tbi 
king'i  mathw  waa  a  prieatett  of  Aab((«¥th.  With 
n^rd  to  the  prteiat  date  of  the  king'i  rdgn,  tfatta 
b»  any  ooneluiive  ii 


•  Um  Iiuilatlon  et 


.wald 

le  Illhei 


B.T. 


OatnofSdoo. 
■  ZiuoM  or  Sidon  haa  polnla  of  contact  alto 

with  the  N,  Teitameiit.  The  Sai-ionr  himaelf  bi 
all  prababiiity  viiited  that  dtj  (certainly  If  we  read 
3ii  Sitiinit,  Hark  vii.  3t,  aeeordlng  to  the  belt 
opinion),  and  at  all  ereota  paoed  near  it  In  bh  ea- 
curuon  acroaa  tbe  aontheni  tpur  of  Lebanon  and 
haek  thence  into  DeeapoUa  (Matt.  iv.  !1  ff.;  Hatt 
vii.  S4  ff.).  Tbe  Apoatle  Paul  touched  at  tfala  pott 
on  fait  voyage  to  Kotne,  and  found  Chrittlani  tbtra 
wfaora  (he  conrteay  of  Julini  permitted  him  (0  vitit 
(Act*  iivii.  3).  Very  powibly  a  cfaureh  had  ei- 
iited  there  from  the  time  of  the  diapertion  of  tba 
diaciplea  from  Jeniaalem  alter  the  death  ol  Stepbeo, 
■ome  of  whom  went  Into  PbcenicU  (Ai'ti  il.  19J. 

Among  tbe  antlqulttea  of  Zidon  may  be  men- 
tioned "  the  Ininiente  (lonn  which  form  the  north- 
weat  angle  of  the  innv  harbor,  each  one  tome  tan 
feettquare  ....  andcolunnii.  aaroopiiagi,  biokea 
■latuary,  and  other  aridencet  of  a  great  dty  fbnnd 
everywhere  in  the  gwdeni,  with  tha  oldert  tnea 
growing  in  a  fertile  toil  many  het  thick  abova 
them  "  (Thornton,  Land  nnd  Book,  L  IM  t). 
Gntk  and  Roman  coin*  ate  not  noeomHion,  having 
on  them  tbe  ootomcreia]  emblem  of  a  afalp.  Zidoa 
baa  tiecame  in  our  own  day  tbe  teat  o(  a  flourtibbig 
niiition  ftom  thia  eountry,  wUh  oulpoata  atvariou 
pointa  In  that  part  of  3yriL  U. 

ZIDOTiLANSC'?'!?,  Ita.  mil.  80,  D""?*!^, 
D'a'lTS,  trp^TS,  and  once  (1  K.  xL  3S) 
^3^?:  XiUriM,  [Tat.  atit.mi,]  MO-  E& 
lull.  30,  s-rpontTvl  'Airre^'  Sidaim,  tte.  Et. 
nxIL  SO,  MHtorei).  Tba  Inbabllwitt  of  ZUoti. 
Tliay  were  aib-ng  the  nationt  ot  Canaao  ItA  la 
{■iBBtlea  tba  ImttUm  la  tbe  art  of  war  (Judg.  KL  ■), 
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md  cokmleB  of  iheni  appear  to  hare  spread  up  into 
the  bill  eouiitrj  from  Lebanon  to  MbrepbothHimiin 
(Josh.  xiii.  4,  6),  vrbenoe  in  later  times  tbej  hewed 
eedar-ireea  for  iiavid  and  Solomon  (1  Chr.  xiii.  4). 
They  oppressed  the  Israelites  on  their  first  entrance 
into  the  country  (Judg.  z.  12),  and  appear  to  have 
lived  a  luzuriuus,  reckless  life  (Judg.  xTiii.  7);  they 
were  skillful  in  hewing  timber  (1  K.  v.  6),  and  were 
employed  fur  this  purpose  by  Solomon.  They  were 
idolaters,  and  Monbipped  Ashtoreth  as  their  tute- 
lary goddess  (1  K.  zi.  5,  33;  2  K.  xxiii.  13),  as 
well  as  the  sun-god  Baal,  from  whom  their  king  wsa 
named  (1  K.  xri.  31).  The  term  Zidonians  among 
the  Hebrews  appears  to  have  been  ^tended  in 
meaning  as  that  of  Phoenicians  among  the  Greeks. 

In  ^  zxxiL  90,  the  Vulgate  read  Q^l*^  \  the 

LXX.   probably  ntt^S   '•n^,  for  n^K  '*3*T?. 

Zidoniaa  women  (nV31^  :  S^poi:  SieUmiiB)  were 
in  Solomon's  harem  (1  K.  xi.  1). 

ZIF  a  (It  [bhom]:  [Rom.  Ziov;  Vat]  i^ci<r«; 
Alex.  Zfiov:  ^io),  1  K.  vi.  37.     [Month.] 

ZI'HA  (Mn''?  [cft-y,  tkirtty]:  Joutffa,  l^d; 
Alex.  Souoa,  iiaai  A'An,  Sohn).  1.  The  chil- 
dren of  Ziha  were  a  family  of  Nethinini  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  43;  Neh.  vii.  46). 

2.  (Vat  [Rom.  Alex.  FA.J]  omit;  [FA.'*]  510^: 
8u(Uin.)  Chief  of  the  Nethinim  in  Opbel  (Neh. 
xi.  21).  The  name  is  probably  that  of  a  fiimily, 
and  ao  identical  with  the  preceding. 

ZIKXAG  Cbn?  and  twiceObp^!^  [n  wind- 
ing,  bending,  Fiirst]:  ScksA^ic,  onoe2iJr«A^:  in 
Chr.  [Vat.]  2«icAa,  Sot/Aiva;  Alex.  2iiceAa7,  but 
also  SiJccAfy,  [SiksAo,]  ScxcAa;  Joseph.  SeiccAa: 
SiceUg).  A  place  which  possessea  a  special  inter- 
est from  its  having  been  the  residence  and  the  pri- 
vate property  of  David.  It  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  catak>gue  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in  Josh,  xv., 
where  it  is  enumerated  (ver.  31)  amongst  those  of 
the  extreme  south,  between  Hormah  (or  Zephath) 
and  Madmannah  (possibly  Beth-marcaboth).  It 
next  occun,  in  the  same  connection,  amongst  the 
places  which  were  allotted  out  of  the  territory  of 
Judah  to  Simeon  (zix.  5).  We  next  encounter  it 
in  the  possession  of  the  PhilisUiias  (1  Sam.  xxvii. 
6),  when  it  was,  at  David's  request,  bestowed  upon 
him  by  Aehish  king  of  (jath.  He  resided  there 
for  a  year«  and  four  months  (xxvU.  7,  xxx.  14,  26; 
1  Chr.  xii.  1,  90).  It  was  there  he  received  the 
news  of  Saul's  death  (2  Sam.  i.  1,  iv.  10).  He 
then  relinquished  it  for  Hebron  (ii.  1).  ZikUg  is 
finally  mentioned,  in  company  with  Beer-shelia,  H»- 
lar^ual,  and  other  towns  of  the  south,  as  being 
reinhabitad  by  the  people  of  Jodah  after  their  re- 
turn from  the  C:aptivity  (Neh.  xi.  28). 

The  situation  of  the  town  ia  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, notwithstanding  so  many  notices.  On  the 
fue  band,  that  it  was  in  "  the  south  **  (ntgeb) 
leems  certain,  both  from  the  towns  named  with  it, 
and  also  from  its  mention  with  **  the  south  of  the 
Cherethites  "  and  "  the  south  of  Caleb,'*  some  of 
who«  descendants  we  know  were  at  Ziph  and  Blaon, 
perhaps  even  at  Panui  (1  Sam.  zzv.  1).  On  the 
•Iber  hand,  this  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  ite 
mnceiion  with  the  Philistines,  and  with  tlie  fisot 

•  The  imly  'nttanos  hitbsA.  Y.  oftheoseof^ln 
•  fropsr  mun« 
ft  1  Ohr.  zU  1  and  20. 
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—  whieh  follows  horn  the  narrativ«  of  1  San. 
(see  9, 10,  21)  — that  it  was  north  at  the  Iroofc 
Besor.  Tht  word  employed  in  1  Sam.  xxvii.  ft,  7 
11,  to  denote  the  r^ion  in  which  it  stood,  is  pecnl- 
isr.  It  is  not  has-She/ehhy  as  it  must  have  beei 
had  Ziklag  stood  in  the  ordinary  lowUind  of  Phili»> 
tia,  but  h*f»-S/Ukh,  which  Professor  Stanley  {S.  <f 
P.  App.  §  15)  renders  **  the  field."  On  the  whole, 
though  the  temptation  is  strong  to  luppoae  (as 
some  have  suggested)  that  there  were  two  pkoes  of 
the  same  name,  the  only  condosion  seems  to  be 
that  Ziklag  was  in  the  sooth  or  Negeb  eoontry, 
with  a  portion  of  which  the  Philistioes  had  s  eoo- 
nection  which  may  have  lasted  from  the  tiKe  of 
their  residence  there  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac.  It  if  remariiable  that  the  word  $ddek  ii 
used  in  Gen.  xiv.  7,  for  the  country  occupied  by 
the  Amalekites,  which  seems  to  have  been  situated 
far  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  or  near  Kadesh.  11m 
name  of  Paran  also  occurs  in  the  same  passage. 
But  further  investigation  is  necessary  before  we  can 
remove  the  residence  of  Nabal  so  for  south.  Uk 
Maon  would  in  that  case  liecome,  not  the  Matm 
which  lies  near  Zi/taid  Kiatuif,  but  that  vhidi 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  &iaonites,  or  Me- 
hnnim. 

Ziklag  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  tu 
Eusebius  and  .lerome,  or  to  any  of  tlie  older  ti»v- 
ellers.  Mr.  Rowlands,  however,  in  his  journey  from 
GioM,  to  Suez  hi  1842  (in  Williams's  Holy  City,  i 
463-468 )  was  told  of  "an  ancient  site  called  Adoudg, 
or  Katluodgy  with  some  ancient  walb,**  three  hoars 
east  of  SeMUi,  which  again  was  two  hours  and  a 
half  south  of  Khalita,  This  he  considers  as  iden- 
tical with  Zikhig.  Dr.  Robinson  had  previously 
(in  1838)  heard  of  '^s%*  as  lying  southwest  of 
.I//M,  on  the  way  to  Abdth  {BibL  Re*,  ii.  201),  a 
position  not  discordant  with  that  of  Mr.  Row- 
lands. The  identification  is  supported  by  Mr. 
Wilton  (ATfj^eft,  p.  209);  but  it  is  impoasibk  at 
present,  and  until  further  investigation  into  the 
district  in  question  has  been  made,  to  do  more  than 
name  it  If  Dr.  Robinson's  form  of  the  name  is 
correct  —  and  since  it  is  repeated  in  the  Lists  of 

Dr.  Eli  Smith  {      %^nn\t,  App.  to  voL  iti.  of  let 

ed.  p.  116  »)  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  this  —  the 
similarity  which  prompted  Mr.  Rowlands*s  con- 
jecture almost  entirely  disappears  lliis  will  be 
evident  if  the  two  names  are  written  in   Hebrew, 

ZIL'LAH  (nW  [ahadouf]:  2eAAi:  iSsOa). 
One  of  the  two  wives  of  Lamech  the  Cainite,  to 
whom  he  addressed  his  song  (Gen.  iv.  19,  S8,  t3). 
She  was  the  mother  of  TubaljOun  and  Naamah.  Dr. 
Kaliseh  ( Comm,  on  Hen.)  regards  the  nanim  of  Ia. 
mech's  wives  and  of  his  daughter  as  signifioani  of  tkt 
transition  into  the  period  of  art  which  took  pbee  is 
his  time,  and  the  corresponding  chance  in  the  positissi 
of  the  woman.  ^  Naamah  signifies  the  fovelj, 
ftil  woman ;  whilst  the  wife  of  the  first  man  was  sii 
ply  E^-e,  the  lif^ving.  .  .  .  The  women 
in  the  age  of  Ijtmech,  no  mme  regarded  merely  m 
the  propagators  of  the  human  fomily;  beauty  and 
gracefulness  b^^n  to  command  homage^  .  . 
Even  the  wivm  of  Uunech  manifost  tlM  tnmiition 


c  Josephus  {Ant.  vt  18,  }  19)  fives  this  m  eiw 
month  and  twenty  dars. 
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ido  this  epovQ  of  baaaty;  for  whilst  one  wife, 
<^iUah,  raiuitids  itill  of  aiaiataiioe  mkI  protection 

iH/S,  unadow*),  the  other.  Adah,  bears  a 
name  almost  synonyiiious  with  Naaiuab,  and  like- 
wise sigoifying  ornament  and  loveliness/* 

In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Jashar,  Adah  and 
ZiUab  are  both  daughters  of  Caiuan.  Adah  bare 
shildren,  but  Zillah  was  barren  till  her  old  age,  in 
MMisequence  of  some  noxious  draut^ht  which  her 
husband  gave  her  to  preserve  her  beauty  and  to 
prevent  her  from  bearing.  \V.  A.  VV. 

ZIIi'PAH  (n?^  [dropt]:  [ZcA^^dU,]  ZsA- 
Ai(:  JSelpha).  A  Syrian  given  by  Ubaii  to  big 
uaghter  I^eah  as  an  attendant  (Gen.  nix.  24), 
a«id  by  Leah  to  Jacob  as  a  concubine.  She  wa^ 
the  mother  of  Gad  and  Asher  (Gen.  xxx.  9-13, 
xxzv.  96,  zxxvii.  2,  xlvi.  18). 

ZILTHAl  [2  «yl.]  OOV?  [«A  "/y]:la\a«i'; 
[Vat.  XuK$4i:]  Alex.  SoAcC  ^itUih.ti).  1.  A 
Beqjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Shimhi  (1  Chr.  viii. 
20). 

2.  i^oftoBl;  [Vat]  FA.  29fta0$t;  [Comp.  Aid. 
XaKa»i'-\  SalathL)  Oite  of  the  captains  of  thou- 
sands of  Bianasseh  who  deserted  to  David  at  Zik- 
Ug  (1  Chr.  zU.  20). 

ZIM'MAH  (n^t  [i}lan,purpou]:  ZofifjidB; 
[Vat.  Z§fifta;]  Alex.  Zofi/Aa :  Znmmi).  1.  A 
Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Jahath  (1  Chr.  vi.  20). 

2.  iZofAfidui  [Alex.  Zof^ia;  Conip.  Aid.  Zc/i- 
fM-})  Anotner  Gershonite,  son  of  Shiniei  (1 
Chr.  vi.  42);  possibly  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

3.  (Zc/<fui0f  [Comp.  Aid.  Ztfifid  •]  Ztmtna.) 
Father  or  ancestor  of  Joah,  a  Gershonite  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  At  a  much 
earlier  period  we  find  the  same  collocation  of  names, 
Zimmah  and  Joah  as  father  and  son  (1  Chr.  vi.  20). 
Compare  *'  Mahath  the  son  of  Amasai "  in  2  Chr. 
xxix.  12  with  the  same  in  1  Chr.  vi.  35 ;  *•  .Joel  the 
son  of  Axariah  '*  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  12  and  1  Chr.  vi. 
36;  and  ''  KUh  the  son  of  Abdi  **  2  Chr.  xxix.  12 
with  *«  Kishi  the  son  of  Abdi  "  in  1  Chr.  vi.  44. 
Unless  these  names  are  the  names  of  fiunilies  and 
not  of  individuals,  their  recumuce  is  a  little  re- 
uuu'kable. 

ZIMIIAN    O^Pt  [§wiff,  celtdraUd]:  Zoff 

fipoM,  ZtfifipafA  [Vat  -pay];  Alex.  •a«/3f>oi', 
**  Zf /ifipay,  Zf/ifKiy:  Zainran^  [Z^immm]).  The 
eldest  son  of  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2;  1  Chr.  i.  32). 
His  descendants  are  not  mentioned,  nor  is  any  hint 
given  that  he  was  the  founder  of  a  tribe:  the  cou- 
trsry  would  rather  appear  to  be  the  case.  Some 
would  identify  Zimran  with  the  Zimri  of  Jer.  xxv. 
85,  bat  these  lay  too  far  to  the  north.  The  Greek 
fioni  of  the  name,  as  found  in  the  LXX.,  has  sag- 
fested  a  comparison  with  Zafipifi,  the  chief  city  of 
Mm  CiDSBdooolpit«,  who  dwelt  on  the  Red  Sea, 
vest  of  Mecca.  But  this  is  extremely  doubtful,  for 
this  tribe,  probably  the  same  with  the  ancient 
Kendix,  was  a  branch  of  the  Joktaiil>  Arabs,  who 
m  ths  most  ancient  times  occupied  Yemen,  and 
may  only  have  come  into  possession  of  Zabnun  at 
a  later  period  (Knobel,  GentMu),  Hitsig  and 
lisogerke  propose  to  connect  the  name  Zimran  with 
^imiris,  a  distriet  of  Ethiopia  mentranect  by  Pliny 
i»'L  85);  but  Grotius,  with  more  plaosthiUty, 


word  Is  pD*nH,  whieh  l«a)d  (allsr  J  D. 
),  both  btre  and  In  2  K.  xr.  2w.  Insists  on 
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finds  a  trace  uf  it  in  the  Zamereni,  a  tribe  of  tlis 
interior  of  Arabia,  llie  identificsition  of  Zimran 
with  the  modem  Beni  Omran,  and  the  Baiii  Zo- 
uianeis  of  Di<rlorus,  proposed  by  Mr.  Fonta 
{(Jeot/r.  uf  Araintif  i.  431),  cannot  be  seriously 
maintained.  W.  A.  W. 

ZIArRI  07PT  I'^^yi  ^^'^^  fftony]:  Zoft- 
0pl  [Vat.  'fipfi]':  y^inUni).  1.  The  son  of  Salu, 
a  Simeonite  chieftain,  slain  by  Phinehas  with  the 
Midiaiiiiish  princess  Coxbi  (Num.  xxv.  14).  When 
the  Itfaelites  at  Shittim  were  smitten  with  plagues 
for  their  Impure  worship  of  Baal-peor,  and  were 
weeping;  before  the  Tabernacle,  Zimri,  with  a  shaiue> 
less  ili:*re^;ard  to  his  own  high  position  snd  the 
siifierin^  of  his  tribe,  brought  into  their  present^ 
tlie  Midiauitess  in  the  sight  of  Muses  and  in  the 
sii;bt  of  the  whole  congregation.  The  fierce  anger 
of  Phmehas  was  aroused,  and  in  the  swift  veu- 
gemioe  with  whieh  he  pursued  the  oflenders,  he 
gave  the  first  indication  of  that  uncompronnsing 
spir.t  which  characterized  him  in  later  life.  The 
wliole  circumstance  is  much  softened  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Josephus  {Ant,  iv.  6,  §$  10-12),  and  in  th« 
hands  of  the  apologist  is  divested  of  all  its  vjgM 
and  point  In  the  Taigum  of  [Pseudo-]  Jonathan 
l«n  Cxziel  seversl  traditional  details  are  added. 
Zimri  retorts  upon  Moses  that  he  himself  had 
taken  to  wife  a  Midiauitess,  and  twelve  mirsculous 
signs  attend  the  vengeance  of  Phinehas. 

In  de^ribuig  the  scene  of  this  tragedy  an  un- 
usual word  is  employed,  the  force  of  which  is  kwt 
in  the  rendering  "  tent "  of  the  A.  V.  of  Num. 
xxv.  8.     It  was  not  the  ohel,  or  ordinary  tent  of 

the  encampment,  but  the  H^p,  kuAbd/i  (whena 
Span.  nlctifBd^  and  our  aicove)^  or  dome-shaped  tent, 
to  which  Phinehas  pursued  his  victims.  Whether 
thb  was  the  tent  which  Zimri  occupied  as  chief  of 
his  tribe,  and  which  was  in  consequence  uiore 
ehiborate  and  highly  ornamented  than  the  rest,  or 
whether  it  was,  as  Gesenius  suggests,  one  of  the 
tents  which  the  Midianitess  used  for  the  worship  of 
Peor,  is  not  to  be  determined,  though  the  latter  is 
favored  by  the  rendering  of  the  Vulg.  /ti/Mn/ir. 
The  word  does  not  occur  elsewiiere  in  Hebrew.  In 
the  S}Tiac  it  is  rendered  a  oi41,  or  inner  apartment 
of  the  tent  W.  A.  W. 

2.  (^'n^t :  Zo^pi  [Vat  ./i^ffi];  Joseph.  Anl, 
viii.  12,  §  5,  Zau4ptisi  Zambii.)  Fifth  sovereign 
of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel,  of  which  ha  oo- 
cupied  the  throne  for  the  brief  period  of  seven  daji 
in  tlie  year  u.  c.  930  or  989.  Originally  in  com- 
mand of  half  the  efaariots  in  the  royal  army,  he 
gained  the  crown  by  the  murder  of  kiug  Elah  son 
of  Baasha.  who,  after  reigning  for  something  mora 
than  a  year  (compare  1  K.  xvi.  8  and  10),  was  in* 
dulging  in  a  drunken  revel  in  the  hows  of  his 
steward  Area  at  'llrsah,  then  the  capital.  In  the 
midst  of  this  iestivity  Zimri  killed  him,  and  im- 
mediately  afterwards  all  the  rest  of  Baaaha*s  family. 
But  the  army  which  ai  that  time  was  beai^ng  the 
Philistine  town  of  Gibbetbon,  when  they  heard  of 
Kbh*s  murder,  proclaimed  their  general  Omri 
king.  He  immediaiely  marched  against  I'inali, 
and  took  the  dty.  Zimri  retreated  mto  the  inner- 
most part  of  the  late  klng^s  palaoe,^  set  it  on  fire 
and    perished  in    the  ruins   (1    K.  zvL   9-80). 

traoslatiog  »  harsm,"  with  which  woid  he  tbioki  tha* 
it  Is  etymoloplcaUy  eonneeled,  and  hvoee  seeks 
flnnation  ot  his  Tlew  that  ZInri  was  a  volopti 
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Ewald*t  iuferauee  from  Joebers  tpanh  to  Jiha  (S 
K.  ix.  81)f  that  on  Klah't  dmth  tho  qaeen-moChor 
iMloomod  hb  muiderer  with  imflM  and  bbndisb- 
Baita,  Menu  mibcr  arbitrary  and  &r-fe(ched. 
[JmzKBKL.]  G.  ¥m  L.  C. 

3.  {Zittmi,)  One  of  tbefl?e  mmu  of  Zarah  the 
mm  of  Judah  (1  Cbr.  ii.  6). 

4.  [Alex,  twice,  1  Cbr.  viiL  S6,  Zcuif»(<]  Son 
of  Jeboadab  and  deMendant  of  Saul  (1  Cbr.  viiL 
IG,  is.  42). 

6.  (Om.  in  IJCX. :  Zamfttt.)  An  obocure  name, 
■eotioned  (Jer.  xxr.  S5)  in  probable  connection 

with  Dadan,  Tenia,  Bus,  Arabia  Q'31?),  the  min- 

(led  people  ^  *erab  **  (3*J.^)>  ftU  of  wbicb  im- 
mediately praoede  it,  baidei  otber  people*;  and 
followed  by  Eiam,  the  Medet,  and  otben.  The 
paaeage  ie  of  wide  comprehension,  but  the  reference, 
at  indicated  above,  teems  to  be  a  tribe  of  the  sons 
of  the  East,  the  BeniKedem.  Nothing  furtlier  is 
known  respecting  Zimri,  but  it  may  possibly  be  the 
same  as,  or  derived  from  Zimkam,  which  see. 

E.S.  P. 

ZIN  (V?  [low  palm4ree,  Get.]:S/y;  [Vat. 
2«ir;  Num.  xxvii.  14  a,  Alex.  Sim;  Josh.  xv.  1,  Alex. 
Siyu;  Joth.  XV.  3,  Rom.  Alex.  Sii^i,  Vat.i  Eyvoic,  <• 
m.  Styptuci  Sin.])  The  name  given  to  a  portion 
of  the  desert  tract  between  the  Dead  Sea,  Ghcr,  and 
Arabah  (possibly  including  the  two  Utter,  or  portions 
of  them)  on  the  £.,  and  the  general  plateau  of  the 
Tih  which  stretches  westward.  The  country  in  ques- 
tion consists  of  two  or  three  successive  terraces 
of  mountain  converging  to  an  acute  angle  (like 
stairs  where  there  is  a  turn  in  tlie  flight)  at  the 
Dead  Sea's  southern  vei^  towards  whieh  also  they 
ilope.  Here  the  drainage  finds  its  chief  vent  by 
:he  Wady  tUFikith  into  the  Ghor,  the  remaining 
vaters  miming  by  smaller  channels  into  the  Ara- 
jab,  and  ultimately  by  the  Wodj/  tl^eib  also  to 
tiie  Ghor.  Judging  from  natural  features,  in  the 
vagueness  of  authority,  it  is  likely  that  the  portion 
between,  and  drained  by  these  wadies,  is  the  region 
in  question ;  but  where  it  ended  westward,  whether 
at  any  of  the  above  named  terraces,  or  btenduig 
imperceptibly  with  that  of  Panm,  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. Kadcsh  lay  in  it,  or  on  this  unknown 
boundary,  and  here  also  Idumaea  was  conterminous 
with  Judah ;  since  Kadesh  was  a  city  in  the  border 
df  £dora  (see  Kadsbh;  Num.  xiii.  91,  xx.  l,xxviL 
14,  xxxiii.  86,  xxxiv.  8;  Josh.  xv.  1).  The  ro> 
soarcbes  of  Williams  and  Bowhmds  on  this  sub- 
(ect,  although  not  oondosiva  in  fifcvor  of  the  site 
tt-KOdeu  for  the  city,  yet  may  indicate  that  the 
'•wUdemen  of  Kades,'*  whieh  U  indistinguishable 
from  that  of  Zin,  folk>ws  the  course  of  the  Wady 
Munreh  westward.  The  whole  region  requires 
further  research ;  but  its  difficulties  are  of  a  very 
formidable  character.  Josephns  iAnL  iv.  4,  §  6) 
speaks  of  a  »*hiU  called  Sin  '*  (2(f),  when  Miriam, 
irho  died  in  Kadesh,  when  flie  people  haA  "  come 
*4>  the  desert  of  Zin,'*  was  buried.  This  ^  Sin  *' 
)f  Jooephus  may  recall  the  name  Zin,  and,  being 
ipplied  to  a  bill,  may  perhaps  indicate  tke  most 
ri^gnter  and  wholly  isolated  conical  acclivity  named 
Moderak  {Afadunt^  or  Aftuhra),  standing  a  little 
B.  of  the  Wady  Fikrek,  near  iU  outlet  into  the 


slave  of  women.     Bat  Its  root  seams  to  be  D^M,  **  to 
be  Mgh  **  (Qaaaoioa) ;  and  in  otiier  paaaagaa,  aapaoiaUjr 


ta*.  zvtt.  19,  the  meaning  is  <'a  UO^  fbrtrsss.'* 


zroir 

QMr.  Iliia  woold  pradaelj  agiw  wiftk  tiM  tnai 
of  country  above  indicated  (Nam.  xx.  1,  ScilMa 
Hwm^  ui.  litbnm  to  Madara;  WiJtoo,  JVe^ 
pp.  ia7, 184).  H.  H. 

ZI'NA  (K)n  [prob  abimdanet]:24Cd:Z»€) 
ZiZAH  the  second  son  of  Shimei  (1  Clir.  xxiiL  10 
comp.  11)  the  Genbonite.     One  of  Kannicott'i 

MSS.  nads  H  ^*,  Ziia,  Kka  the  LXX.  and  Vnig 

•  Zl'ON  (jH^?,  mmmy,  from  HH^ :  3«6r; 
Vat.  2«M»r,  exe.  Am.  i.  2,  and  21  places  in  Pkalma; 
Sin.  or  FA.  Seiwi^  in  Fa.  ii  6,  xlviu.  2,  Ixix.  86, 
ixzxiv.  7,  bxxvit  2,  ft,  xdx.  2,  cxlviL  12,  exlix.  2;  Is. 
L  8,  iU.  16, 17,  viiL  18,  X.  82,  xii. 6, xviii.  7,xxviiL  1«, 
xxxi.  4,  9,  xxxvii.  22,  xL  9,  xU.  27,  U.  8, 11,  lix.  20, 
Izi.  d,lziv.  10;  Jer.  xxvL  18  (so  Alex.);  JoeliiL  21; 
Obad.  17;  Zech.  ii.  10,  ix.  13;  elsewhere  Ztmp;  in 
Cant  iU.  11  Vat.  and  Sin.  omit:  Sion),  In  tlM 
Apoc.  and  N.  T.  the  A.  V.,  foUowing  the  Gntk. 
uses  Sum  as  a  variatkm  of  Zion  [SiON,  Mouar, 
2J ;  but  the  Utter  is  an  essentially  difierail 
from  the  Skm  of  DeuL  iv.  48  [SiOK,  Houkt,  1]. 

Mount  Zion  ie  the  southern  terminus  and 
em  tongue  of  the  high  tabla-land,  or  double  prom- 
ontory, on  which  Jerusalem  was  built,  and  is  the 
highest  of  its  liills.  Klevated,  and  aurronnded  by 
deep,  trench-like  ravines  on  the  west,  south,  and 
east,  with  a  deep  depression,  or  valley,  in  the  ridge 
on  tlie  north,  it  was  a  position  of' great  natural 
strength.  It  first  appean  in  sacred  history  ae  a 
stronghold  of  the  Jebuaites  who  had  fortified  it, 
and  who  held  posseesion  of  it  long  alter  the  larad 
ites  had  gained  the  rest  of  the  tmitory  (Josh.  zv. 
68).  It  was  aasaulted  at  length,  and  captured  by 
king  David  (1  Cbr.  xi.  4-7),  who  bnUt  both  a 
palace  and  a  citadel  upon  it,  and  subeeqnentl} 
brought  to  it  the  ark  of  the  I^ord. 

As  the  seat  not  only  of  regal  dominion,  but  of 
sacred  worship  until  the  Temple  was  built,  this  emi- 
nence came  to  be  deaignated  as  tbe  *»  hcjy  hill  of 
Zion  "  (Ps.  ii.  6)  and  aa  the  »  cboeen  habitation  ** 
of  JdM>vah  (Ps.  exxii.  1S\  and  this  naturally  led 
to  its  emptoyment  by  tbe  N.  T.  writen  as  a  t}pe 
of  heaven  (Heb.  xii.  22;  Kev.  xiv.  1).  It  bdiig 
the  royal  residence.  It  was  called  the  City  uf  Duvin 
(3  Sam.  vi.  12);  and  its  prominence  in  tiie  city 
led  to  the  frequent  laia  of  its  name  as  the  synonym 
of  JtHruaakm  (Is.  x.  24);  as,  also,  to  the  dengna- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  collectively,  m 
Zion,  or  tkedouyhter  of  Zum  (Is.  xlix.  14;  Pk.  ix. 
14;  Zech.  ii.  10). 

The  summit  of  the  ridge  presented  a  broad  letel 
tract,  the  southern  portion  of  which  lies  ontside 
of  the  modem  walls.  This  is  now  oeenpied.  In 
part,  by  the  cemeteries  of  dififerent  (Christian  seota, 
including  the  Protestanta,  and  among  them  is  the 
stone  building,  onoe  a  Christian  diureh,  which 
ouven  the  traditional  site  of  tbe  sepuldoe  of  kii^ 
David.  Muslim  jeabusy  has,  hitherto,  prevented 
a  thorough  exploration  of  the  locality.  A  patt  of 
this  ground  has  been  cultivated  —  literal^  fnlfil- 
ing  tbe  remarkable  prediction  that  Zion  should  be 
**pk)ughed  like  a  fieM  "  (Is.  xxvi.  18;  Mk.  iiL 
12).  Zion  was  a  uataral  rocky  terrace,  and  hanef 
the  force  of  the  Scriptural  compaiiaona  which  aas*^ 
ciate  with  its  strong  foundations  the  safety  of  b» 


rather  than  **  a  haram.*'     Iwakl, 
amri,  is  periMfs  seasewhat  lad 
of  fladtng  a  historical  panllal  with 
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L'Dtil  ■  111*  pnigd,  th*  lit*  of  Ziw  m  na- 
qocfttioDrd.  A  gluiCQ  *t  Uifl  ground  ot  tb«  city, 
or  ■>  ■  plu  of  it,  ihon  tlwt  tb*  KuUivat  hUl 
mi  th*  Urgnt  uid  nuat  impoiUot  of  tbo  hUli  OD 
vliiah  it  wu  buili.  TIk  poaltion  of  thb  bLU  locordi 
■>  ftiDf  *ltli  ilmoit  ill  liw  tniditiau]  mid  tuitor- 
\ai  DoticM  whicb  bmn  naobKl  ua,  Uut  it  hia  baeo 
Mogptad  witbout  diunt  ■■  tbs  Zioo  of  Durid.  A 
km  jam  aiace,  Hr.  Fcrgiuaoii  itartcd  tb*  tb«i>rj 
tb4t  Zioa  wu  tdttiUed  witb  tb«  anutbcut  bill,  or 
Untah.  'Ilia  pnaant  wrila  In  k  pmedtUK  uticle 
hai  aUted  tbe  jirounda  of  diaaeut  ttitat  ihia  rlaw 
{Jksdmlui,  ii.  lUO-liMS;  aaa  ilaa  B»L  Siia-a, 
niT.  lie-140). 

QnlM  latd;,  (till  utotbcr  tbtocj,  at  atrtX,  baa 
t«D  KarMd,  afflnuing  Uw  IdnlUj  cf  ZtDo  vttb 
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Akn,  Iba  bin  Oil  tba  nortb ;  and  tbii  wa  vitl  britfly 
■LUDlne  hen.  (Sae  alao  ffiW.  &ici  a,  utIL  H»- 
HB.)  Tbia  oiigiiiat«d  mlh  Caplaiu  Wamn,  tha 
Britiab  eiiguiecr  who  hag  nuda  aueh  importuit  and 
iutanatiiig  iul;lemu]«ui  eiplontioiu  in  JerutaJem, 
and  who  appc«n  to  have  eoUnutd  faU  Ulwn  b«bir 
pound  with  kjgtoricij  naearcbta  above,  icbieb  an 
quiU  indeprailcDt  of  bii  proftuioDal  work.  It  b 
propoundttl  by  him  in  QuaTdrly  Staltmal,  No. 
III.,  of  tha  Pultidne  Kxphradm  Fvnd,  undar  tha 
UtU:  "  'llie  Corupantiva  HoliDcaa  of  Uouiita  ZioQ 
and  Uoriah  ''  (pp.  70-88).  It  i«  eipaoded  and  da- 
leuded  by  R«t.  Joho  Korlxa,  LI.  D..  Edinburgh,  ia 
Che  BM.  Sacra  {uviu  191-lSB).  Both  wribn 
ooooeda  the  hMrlnainai  oT  Ur.  Fergniaoa'a  tlwofy, 
which  will  Dot,  [lobkblj,  ba  put  rorwwd  ag>in| 
and   Um  am  Oicrj,  tm  apptsbaod,  will  ba  at 


A  (fcdalva  t«t  wtMt  doaa  not  appear  to  ha*a 
oaemnd  (o  theae  wriUn,  la  tha  auertitiiiad  eoana 
of  tba  aoDient  walla,  napfetln;  irfalch  Joiaphaa  bna 
jtiTOi  n)  tha  deaind  Inbrmation.  Ha  aaja:  "  Ilw 
iritj  waa  fonllled  bj  threa  walla  wherenr  It  »M 
Dol  encircled  bj  impaaaabla  Tilleya;  fcr  in  that 
qnarter  thnewm  liut  one  wall  "  (B.  J.  r.  4,  f  1). 
He  tbeo  deacribea  tbe  configuntiun  of  tha  citj,  — 
(ta  bilb  and  nlleya,  — and  in  tha  next  aaotioa 
Inoca  tbe  couraei  of  Uiea*  walla,  mpeetinK  tbe  Ant 
and  oldnt  of  whicb  there  ia  no  diapute.  Beftbinlni; 
It  Hippisui,  on  tbe  north,  it  nn  aouthwiid,  and 
then  eaatward^  alonji  the  weatem  and  tontibora  Ijrow 
Of  the  aoutbweat  bill,  and  tbeoca  aerciei  to  Opbel 
and  the  eaatam  ride  of  the  Temple  on  Horiah.  Tbe 
biter  part  ot  Ita  ooune  ia  not  deftnililj  known: 
MtiHare  agreed  that  tem  llippieui  It  folkiwad 
he  brow  of  the  aoutbweat  hilt,  Ibrmlni,  with  tha 
Je^  Talleja  Mow,  ample  protection  in  thli  quarter. 
Ftom  Ilippieue  eattwaid  Itia  wall  rwi  bImic  tbe 
Docthmi  hrow  of  the  aoothmat  falD  to  tba  Xjatua, 


Fond.) 

tbe  wtatim  aide  of  t^  Tam^-ana.  Thla  ia  nn- 
dlaputad.  And  thla  [Wt  of  lb*  firat  and  oUaat 
wall,  fkom  Hippioia  aaatsaid,   waa  tb*  rtroDtteat 

wan  bi  JeniMiam,  and  tba  but  whieb  wu  taken  in 
vnrj  tlag*-  Joeaphua  deacribea  it  ai  difficult  to  be 
taken,  and  aaaigaa  two  Teaaoca.  Tha  But  la  lla 
natural  poaition,  built  on  the  jjcow  of  a  kiUt  and 

atatemant,  and  rlndioaud  Robinaon'a  tbaoey  of  tba 
douraa  of  tba  TjTopain  Tallej,  diaaloaing,  below 
tba  pnient  aurtiec,  dapiha  at  dUBrent  polnta  of 
Itoni  tUrtf  to  naailf  elghtj  het  alone;  [ba  aneieot 
cliir  (JimuBALBH,  Ii.  ]3il).  Ilii  aeoond  reaann 
ia  the  aUraorilnarj  atrength  of  the  waO  iteelf. 
tbrouih  tha  ual  wti^  David  and  Soloanon  and 
tba  kinga  who  aueeaeded  them  took  bi  tha  wotk 
{B.J.  1.  4,f  1).  All  anasraed  that  thla  oldaat 
aad  atrnngeat  of  tba  walla  oi  Jeruaalam  prolecMd 
(ha  acMbwat  bill,  and  waa  ocxiaU-uctad  ibr  thla 
apaalal  pmpoa.  Thla  part  of  the  eitj,  baring  tba 
bLichaat  ana  aad  tha  nuat  praeipibiua  udea,  oSrail 


(CDarida 
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lU  natunl  poiitioii.  Mid  threw  around  it  m  wall 
which  made  it  well  nigh  impregnable. 

Now,  the  advocatea  of  the  new  theory  miiat  gire 
•ome  cmiaiatent  explanation  of  the  royal  seal,  shown 
through  sucoegaive  reigus,  in  fortifying  this  broad 
and  goodly  summit  They  take  pains  to  explain 
that  Zion  was  not  an  isolated  fortress,  but  included 
a  oonsideralile  part  of  the  city  —  the  palace  of  the 
king  and  the  dwelling  of  the  people;  and  the  up- 
per city  was,  confessedly,  laiger  than  the  lower. 
The  most  commanding  spot  in  the  capital,  by  na- 
ture and  art  combined  made  the  most  secure,  and  of 
ample  extent,  withal,  —  the  royal  palaces  (accord- 
ing to  their  theory)  were  not  here;  the  royal  treav 
urea  were  not  here;  the  royal  sepulchres  were  not 
here;  the  citadel  was  not  here;  the  Tabernacle  and 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  before  the  building  of  the 
Temple,  were  not  here;  and  the  wise  monarchs  of 
Israel  fortified  this  elevated  quarter  of  their  capital, 
until  it  could  bid  defiance  to  almost  any  assault, 
■nd  then  built  their  own  reuidence  outside  of  it, 
looking  up  with  admiration  to  its  strong  bulwarks, 
congratulating  the  inhabitants  who  dwelt  within 
its  fisstnesses,  but  depriving  themselves,  their  fiimi- 
lies,  and  their  possessions,  secular  and  sacred,  of 
the  benefit  of  their  own  defenses ! 

There  succeeded  a  period  of  prolonged  peace,  in 
which  the  monarch  could  have  his  summer  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  and  build  a  palace  for  his 
queen  in  the  unwalled  suburbs.  But  firom  the  first 
oouqueat  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  point  of  as 
afaeolute  security  as  poasible;  and  what  conceivable 
point  woukl  naturally  be  guarded  with  more  jealous 
care  than  the  principal  seat  of  the  royal  fomily  — 
the  seat  of  empire?  For  a  considerable  period 
(we  know  not  how  long)  the  wall  around  the  south- 
west hill  was  the  only  wall  of  the  city.  Joeephus 
itepeatedly  refers  to  it  as,  by  way  of  distinction, 
••the  old  wall."  And  the  intenal  in  which  it 
served  as  the  sole  protection  of  the  capital  was  not 
a  season  of  peace,  but  a  period  of  incessant  war 
with  the  tribes  and  nations  on  every  side  of  Israel. 
And  when  new  walls  were  afterwards  erected,  new 
defenses  were  added  to  this. 

Capt,  Warren  says :  **  If  we  place  three  round 
shot  close  together  we  have  a  rough  model  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  time  of  Solomon  —  the  shot  to  the 
north  being  Mount  Zion;  that  to  the  southeast, 
Moriah ;  and  that  to  the  southwest,  the  remainder 
of  Jerusalem  '*  (p.  81).  Accepting  this  **  model," 
we  call  the  north  shot  Akra ;  the  southeast,  Moriah ; 
and  the  southwest  (which  to  Warren  is  nameless), 
Zion.  The  north  hill  waa  subsequently  protected 
oo  its  exposed  side  by  a  strong  wall  —  the  second 
wall  of  Josephus;  and  at  a  still  later  day,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Herod  Agrippa,  a  fourth  hiU,  on  the 
nirthaast  (I^ezetha),  was  protected  on  its  exposed 
side  by  the  third  wall  <^  Joeephus.  Jerusalem  was 
never  attacked  from  the  south.  The  point  of 
menace  and  peril,  in  every  siege,  was  in  the  high- 
lands on  the  north.  These  three  vralls  on  the  north 
were  successive  breastworks  against  a  foreign  foe. 
When  the  hill  represented  by  Warren's  north  shot 
was  protected  by  one  wall,  the  southwest  hill  was 
protected  by  two  walls;  when  the  former  was 
protected  by  two,  the  kitter  was  protected  by  three. 
And  the  security  ei\)oyed  by  the  upper  city,  on  the 
southwest  hill,  above  that  of  the  lower  mty,  eou- 
listed,  besides  its  natural  defenses  on  the  south,  in 
the  stnsngth  of  the  old  wall  on  the  north,  in  the 
eonatniction  of  which  suooeasiTe  kings  had  taken 
«B  mthusiastio  intereet    Consequent^,  as  we  hnve 


Zion 

■aid,  thia  pait  of  Jemsalem  held  sot  the  kngast  in 
every  siege.  **  No  attack  or  approach  ia  ever  d^ 
scribed  as  made  against  the  ^qfptr  tHjotZkm  nntS 
after  the  besiegers  had  broken  through  the  aeeood 
wall,  and  had  thus  got  poitasion  of  the  lower  dty  ** 
(Rob.  BibL  Ret.  1862,  p.  S14).  When  the  dfy 
was  invested  by  lltus  after  he  had  stormed  and 
carried  every  part  but  the  southwtnt  hill,  tbeeowrse 
of  the  siege  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Grove:  ••  The 
upper  city,  higher  than  Moriah.  inctoeed  by  the 
original  wall  of  David  and  Soknuon,  and  on  al 
sides  precipitous,  except  on  the  north,  where  it 
was  di^ended  by  the  wall  and  towers  of  Herod,  wae 

still  to  be  taken It  took  eighteen  days 

to  ereet  the  necessary  works  for  the  siege,  lie 
four  legions  were  once  mone  stationed  on  the  west 
or  norihweet  comer,  where  Herod's  pafaue  abnt> 
ted  on  the  wall,  and  where  the  three  magnifteent 
and  impregnable  towers  of  Hippioua,  Phasaielua,  and 
Mariamne  rose  conspicuous,  llib  was  the  main 
attack"  (Jkruhalkm,  ii.  1307).  The  waU  thus 
strengthened  by  Herod  for  the  protection  of  that 
part  of  the  city  which  embraced  his  own  pabce  was 
the  okl  widl,  which  ran  from  Hippicna  eaatwaid  to 
the  Xystus.  *'  llie  interior  and  meet  ancient  of 
the  three  walls  on  the  north  was,  no  doubt,  the 
san)e  wall  which  ran  along  the  northern  brow  of 
Zion,'*  or  tlie  soutliwest  hill.  (Kob.  BibL  Btt.  i. 
413.)  For  whose  protection,  as  more  important 
than  their  own,  was  this  wall  built  and  strength- 
ened by  David  and  Solomon  and  their  immediate 
sucoessOTS? 

The  reaaons  offered  by  these  writer^  for  their 
hypothesis  an  not  based  on  recent  dwcoveriea,  nor 
are  they  new.  These  speculations  have  not  the 
remotest  connection  with  Capt.  Warren's  explora- 
lions  in  Jerusalem.  The  aigum«jt  rests  mainly 
on  two  or  three  passages  in  Josephus  and  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees,  rehting  to  Uie  Ah-a  or  castle 
which  AnUochus  Kpiphanes  built  on  the  hill  sus- 
taining the  lower  city,  and  which  are  familiar  to  all 
who  have  studied  the  topography  of  the  city.  These 
parallel  narratives  involve  a  perplexity  which  Prof. 
Robinson  fully  examined,  and,  we  think,  satia&c- 
torily  explaineid,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
(BUfL  Sacra,  iu.  629-4>d4).  His  suggcstkNi  is, 
that  in  process  of  time  "  the  City  of  David,*'  at 
first  restricted  to  the  Hill  of  Zion,  came  to  be  need 
by  synecdoche  for  the  whole  city,  so  as  to  be  synony- 
mous with  Jerusalem;  and  he  cites  evident  tmece 
of  such  usage  from  Isaiah,  the  Maccabeea,  and 
Josephus.  This  is  a  much  simpler  solutkm  of  the 
difiBcttlty  than  the  transfer  of  site  by  these  writers 

The  immemorial  conviction,  which  haa  net 
mMely<aurvived  centuries  of  observation,  but  been 
coiiflrined  by  the  uivestigations  of  keen  eyed 
witnesses,  will,  we  are  confident,  abide.  The 
southwest  hill,  fortified  beyond  the  rest,  and  its 
dwellings  more  carefVilly  protected;  the  nMst  im- 
portant strategic  point  in  the  city,  and  the  last 
raUyiug-point  in  memorable  aiegea:  the  hill  for 
which  the  propounders  of  the  new  theory  have  no 
name  •»  Forties  contenting  himself  with  applying 
the  epithet  *»  psendo  **  to  the  current  appellation, 
and  Warren  designating  it  as  **  the  remainder  of 
Jerusalem,"  —  this  historic  hill  haa  borne,  and  wil 
continue  to  bear  the  sacred  and  claa||c  name  of 

ZiOM. 

Every  Christian  leader  has  felt— »wbit  eseiy 
Christian  visitor  to  the  holy  city  who  hns  stood  en 
ite  iouthweat hill  has  Mi  mote—the  foree  mi 
beanty  of  inch  paasagea  as  these,  In  the  Plsalma  • 


ZIOB 

OAvid:  «*Be«atiftil  for  sitaatioo.  tho  joy  of  Ihe 
»liole  euth,  it  Mount  Zioo,  ol  the  sides  ot  the 
koiUi,  the  eity  of  the  gieet  King  "  (Ps.  zlvui.  2); 
"  They  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shaU  be  a*  Mount 
Zioo,  which  cannot  be  reaioved,  but  abideth  for- 
ever "  (Ps.  cixv.  1).  From  strains  lilce  these  the 
Inuasitiou  is  abrupt  and  ttertling  to  such  sentences 
■a  tile  foUowinj^  **  The  site  wlicre  Zioo  once  was, 
•tad  it  not"  (Warren,  p.  85);  "  Mount  Zion,  once 
BO  holy,  was  at  length  rased  to  the  ground  and  ob- 
liteimted  "  (Forbes,  p.  196).  We  tulLe  comfDrt  in 
the  undoubting  conriction  that  the  grsnd  simiies 
of  the  socied  writers  have  not  been  thus  emptied 
of  their  significance.  The  Ziou  of  the  psalmist  and 
the  prophet  still  stands,  with  its  rocky,  precipitous 
tidas,  and  the  deep  >-aIleys  sweep  around  its  base, 
as  of  old.  Its  *^  pabcet  **  have  disappeared;  and 
in  itt  desolation,  literal  and  moral,  it  it  no  longer 
**  the  joy  *'  which  it  once  was.  But  *»  beautiful  for 
situation  *'  it  still  is;  and,  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
who  approaches  it  from  the  south,  it  still  lifts  itself 
in  stroigth,  though  not  in  the  ancient  grandeur, 
*•  on  the  sides  of  the  north."  [Guttkb;  JKUte; 
Jkkusalem;  Tyuopibon.]  S.  W. 

ZI'OB  f^^''?  [simlbum]:  XmffoiB;  Alex. 
2t»p'  Suit).  A  town  in  the  mountain  district  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  54,  only).  It  belongs  to  the 
same  group  with  Hebron,  next  to  which  it  occurs 
in  the  list  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onom.  ^i^p) 
it  is  spoken  of  as  a  village  between  i£lia  (Jerusa- 
lem) and  Kleutheropolis  {Beit  jibrin)^  to  tiw  tribe 

of  Judah.     A  small  village  named  tSo'tr  (^^jlam) 


ties  on  the  road  between  TtkAi  and  Hebron,  about 
six  miles  northeast  of  the  latter  (Rob.  BibL  Re*. 
i.  488),  which  may  probably  be  that  alluded  to  in 
the  Onomasticon ;  and  but  for  its  distance  from 
Hebron,  might  be  adopted  as  identical  with  Zior. 
So  iitUe,  however,  is  known  of  the  principle  on 
which  the  groups  of  towns  are  collected  in  these 
lists,  that  it  is  imposnble  to  speak  positively  on  the 
point,  either  one  way  or  the  other.  6. 

ZIPH  (n^t  [baUlenwU,  pUmaeU^  Gm,  ed. 
186;!;  meMns^fflace,  FUrst]).  The  name  home 
by  two  towns  in  the  tenitory  of  Judah. 

1-  (Maufdfi;  Alex.  ieya](if:  ^pk.)  In  the 
tooth  {negeb);  named  between  Ithnan  and  Telem 
(Josh.  zv.  34).  It  doet  not  appear  again  in  the 
hittory  — for  the  Ziph  of  David's  tdventoret  it  an 
entiiely  dittinct  spot  —  nor  hat  any  traee  of  it  been 
met  with.  From  this,  ftom  the  apparent  omittion 
of  the  name  in  the  Vatican  LXX.,  and  from  the 
ahienceof  the  "and**  before  it,  Mr.  Wilton  hat 
bito  led  to  suggest  that   it  it  an  interpolation 


ZIPH  86&£ 

{Ntgtb^  85);  but  hit  grounds  for  thit  are  hardly 
oondutive.  Many  namet  in  this  list  have  not  yel 
been  encountered  on  the  ground;  before  sevmral 
others  the  **and'*  is  omitted;  and  though  not 
now  recognizable  in  the  Vat  LXX.,  the  name  is 
found  in  the  Alex,  and  in  the  Peehito  {Sb).  In 
our  present  ignorance  of  the  r^on  of  the  Negeb  it 
it  ssfer  to  postpone  any  positive  judgment  on  the 
point. 

2.  ([Rom.  'oO/i,  Z<^;  Vat]  Of«i/i,  Z««*,  i* 
ZcijB;  Alex.  Zt^,  Zci^:  Zipk,)  In  the  highland 
dittrict;  named  between  C^mel  and  Juttah  (Joth. 
XV.  66).  The  pkuse  is  immortalised  by  its  conneo* 
tion  with  David,  some  of  whose  greatest  perils  and 
happiest  escapes  took  place  m  its  neighborhood 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  15,  84,  xx%-i.  3).  lliese  pat- 
sages  show,  that  at  that  time  it  had  near  it  a  wit 
deniess  {midbaVf  t.  e.  a  waste  pasture  ground)  and 
a  wood.  The  latter  hat  disappeared,  but  the  for- 
mer remains.  The  name  of  2^  is  found  about 
three  miles  S.  of  Hebron,  attached  to  a  rounded  hill 
of  some  100  feet  in  height,  which  is  called  Tell 
Z\f.  About  the  same  difltanoe  sUIl  further  S.  it 
Kiki-miU  (Cftrmel),  and  between  them  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  W.  of  the  road  is  VAtta  (Juttah). 
About  half  a  mile  E.  of  the  UU  are  some  oonsid- 
ereble  ruins,  standing  at  the  head  of  two  small 
wadies,  which,  ooniuiencing  here,  run  off  towards 
the  Dead  Sea.  Tliese  ruins  are  pronounced  by  Dr. 
Kobiuton  {BibL  Ret.  i.  492)  to  be  thoee  of  the 
ancient  Ziph,  but  hardly  on  sufficient  grounds. 
They  are  too  far  from  the  ttU  for  it  to  have  been 
the  citadel  to  them.  It  seems  mmre  probable  that 
the  ttU  itself  it  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  plaoe 
which  wat  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  8).«' 

*'  Zib  **  is  menUoned  in  the  OnomatUcon  as  8 
miles  east  of  Hebroii ;  *•  the  village,"  adds  Jeroooe, 
^  ill  which  David  hid  is  sUU  shown."  Thit  can 
hardly  be  the  tpot  above  referred  to,  unless  the 
distance  sad  direetion  have  been  stated  at  landooi, 
or  the  passage  it  oonrupt  both  in  EuteUut  and 
Jerome.  At  7  Roman  n^iet  east  of  Hebron  a  ruin 
is  marked  on  Van  de  Velde's  map,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  investigated.  Elsewhere 
(under  "  Zeib  '*  and  '<  Ziph  ")  they  phee  U  near 
(Jarmel,  and  oonneet  it  with  Ziph  the  descendant 
of  Caleb. 

From  Eotebiut  to  Dr.  Robinton  no  one  appean 
to  have  mentioned  Z^,     Yet  many  travellers  must 
have  passed  the  UU^  and  the  name  is  often  in  the 
mouths  of  the  Arab  goidea  (Stanley,  S,  f  ^*  P 
101  *). 

There  are  tome  euriout  diflhrenoat  between  the 
text  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Hebrew  of 
taget  which  may  he  recorded  here. 


1 8am.  xziiL  14.  .  . 
hi  tbe  mountain  in  the 
eCSph. 


15.  ....  in  the 
liph  in  tbe  wood. 


wUdsmstb  oC 


n.  And  ZIphltas  eame  to  8aiil 


YaiiaAV  LXX.  (BCai). 


ttHn  nsdlbr  tt^jh], 
col  4wpi|a«v  oi  Zft^e&M  im  vfi 


Zmi^  «r  r^ 


•  In  hit  Index  to  Olafk*S  BibU  AUtit,  p.  Ul,  Mr. 
withdraws  this  ot^tloii  and  spaaks  of  9iph  st 
21/;  8  miles  south  of  Habroo.''  tt. 


ft  Saea 
moQt  In  hit 


emfoaslj  pacalM  to 
fofi^v  botwssn  Naploose 
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1  Bui.  xmUL  24.    And  tl^ 
iod  wml  to  Ztph  btfoM  tenl. 

sxTl.  1.  And  tiM  aphltM 
■DtotettL 


Taimav  LZX.  (Haik 


2IZ,  THB  OLIFF  OF 


Ml 


JBtiimtfMytir  ^^vno^^w  ^ 


TiM  raoomoM  of  Cbt  voda^xi^,  («drM  up,**  « 
Hood  tbt  Uph  of  ClM  fuft6  to  b«  IntandMl. 

ZIPH  (^*^. :  Z/^;  [Vii.  omito;]  Alex.  Zt^fui 
8^).    SooofJehaleleeiaChr.  It.  16). 

ZITHAH  (n^n:  ufi;  [Vat-  Zafi;] 
AI01.  laifai  Zipka),  One  of  the  toot  of  Jch»- 
bleel,  whoie  fMuiljr  U  enumantod  io  ah  obsoare 
gOMdogy  of  the  Uibe  of  Judfth  (I  Chr.  If.  16). 

ZIPHIMS,  THE  (a^'P^n :  robs  Uutnd- 
•VI :  Ztp/uBt).  The  inhAbltanta  of  Zim  (tee  the 
foregoing  wiicle,  No.  2).  In  this  form  the  name  if 
found  io  the  A.  V.  only  in  the  UUe  of  Pb.  Ut.  In 
the  narrative  it  occun  in  the  moce  uioal  <■  form  of 

ZIPHITES,  THB  (**?**{!? :  ol  Zi^oi 
[Vat.  Z«i^]  :  Ztpkmi),  1  Sam.  xxiU.  !»,» 
uvi.  1.  6. 

ZIPH'ION  (fVp? :  2a^y:  Sephion).  Son 
of  Gad  (Geo.  ilvi.  16);  elaewhere  oalled  Zei^om. 

ZIPH'BON  0^9t  [fragrance] :  Atf pe^wi; « 
Alex.  Ztppmrai  Zephrona).  A  point  in  the  north 
boundary  of  the  promiaed  h»d  at  ipeelflcd  by 
Moeee  (Num.  xzxir.  9).  It  occun  between  Zedad 
and  HatMU^Enao.  If  Zedad  it  Sid§d,  and  Hataar- 
Kuan  Kutiettin,  at  it  not  impottible,  then  Ziphron 
mutt  be  kwlced  for  tomewliOTe  between  the  two. 
At  pratent  no  name  at  all  tuitable  hat  been  dhcov- 
crcd  in  thit  direction.  But  the  whole  of  thit 
topography  it  in  a  mott  uniatifhetory  ttate  at 
regwdt  both  oompnbeniion  of  the  original  record 
and  knowledge  of  the  ground ;  and  In  the  abtence 
of  mora  information  we  mutt  be  content  to  abetain 
from  coigecturee. 

In  the  paraUel  patM«e  of  EMkiel  (xlvii.  16,  17) 
the  wordt  **  Hanr-hattioon,  which  it  by  the  border 
ol  Hauian,"  appear  to  be  tnbetitnted  for  Ziphron. 
The  Haurtn  here  named  may  be  the  modem  ▼iliage 
ffnwoArUi,  which  Uee  belwean  aMki  and  JTitrie- 
(ein,  and  not  the  dittriet  of  the  iHne  name  many 
mikt  further  touth.  6. 

ZIPTOR  fTW,  and  twice  ^^bfS  [^kw 
row]:  2«ir^p:  Sephor),  Father  of  Bakk  king 
of  Moab.  Hit  name  oocun  only  in  the  cxprettion 
"  ton  «  of  Zippor  "  (Num.  sxli.  2,  4, 10,  16,  zxui. 
18;  Joth.  xxiT.  9;  Judg.  xi.  85).  Whether  he 
wat  the  "former  king  of  Moab"  alluded  to  in 
Num.  xzL  96,  we  are  not  told,  nor  do  we  know 
that  he  himtelf  ever  reigned.  The  Jewith  tradi- 
tion alieady  noticed  [Moab,  itt.  1981]  it,  that 
Moab  and  Midian  were  united  faito  one  kingdom, 
and  ruled  by  a  king  choten  alternately  from  each. 
In  thit  connection  the  timilarity  between  the  namet 
Ifippor  and  Zipporah,  the  Utter  of  which  we  know 
to  have  been  the  name  of  a  Midianitett.  pur  tang, 
it  worthy  of  notice,  at  it  suggeatt  that  Balak  may 
have  been  of  Midianite  parentage.  G. 
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ZIPPORAH  Orpte  [Um.tparrowy 
fdpai  Joaeph.  %sw^6pa'-  Sepkara).  Daqght^Y 
of  Beoel  or  Jethro,  the  prieat  of  Mldiaa,  wife  oi 
Moaaa,  and  mother  of  hla  two  aona  Gerahom  and 
Eliaaer  (Ex.  U.  31,  iv.  25,  xviii.  2,  eomp.  6).  TU 
only  incident  recorded  in  her  liiiB  ia  that  of  the  eir- 
cumoiakm  of  Genhom  (iv.  24-26),  the  aeeonnt  of 
which  haa  been  examined  under  the  head  of  MooB 
(iii.  2019.  See  alao  Stanle}'*i  Jewish  dknrdk, 
p.  114). 

It  haa  been  auggcated  that  Zipporah  waa  the 
Cuahite  (A.  V.  **  Ethiopian  '*)  wife  who  ftimiahed 
Miriam  and  Aaron  with  the  pielext  for  their  attack 
on  Moaea  (Num.  xii.  1,  Ac.).  The  chief  ground 
for  thia  appaaia  Io  be  that  in  a  patge  of  Habakknk 
(iii.  7)  the  namaa  of  Cnahan  and  Midian  aie  men- 
tioned together.  But  in  the  immcnae  tntcrral 
which  hiS  elapted  between  the  Exodut  and  the 
perkxi  of  Habakknk  (at  ieaat  aevau  o(ntniiaa>,  the 
relatione  of  Cuah  and  Midian  may  well  have  akarad 
too  materially  to  admit  of  any  argument  beittg 
founded  on  the  later  paaaage,  even  if  it  were  certain 
that  their  being  mentioned  in  juxtapoaition  implied 
any  connection  between  them,  IVirther  than  that 
both  were  dweUera  in  teiita  and  enemiaa  of  Unel; 
and  unleaa  the  eveota  of  Num.  xii.  ahouU  be  proved 
to  be  quite  out  of  their  proper  place  in  the  aaiT»> 
tive,  it  it  diiBcult  to  beliei-e  that  a  charge  eoaU 
have  been  made  againtt  Motet  on  the  ground  of  hit 
marriage,  afttf  to  long  a  period,  and  when  the 
children  of  hit  wife  mutt  have  been  teveral  yean 
oki.  The  mott  featible  tuggeation  appeart  to  be 
that  of  Evrald  {Geechichte^  ii.  229,  note),  namdy, 
that  the  Cuthite  wat  a  teoond  infe,  era  concubine, 
taken  by  Moeet  during  the  mareh  through  the 
wiMemett  —  vrhethff  after  the  death  of  Zipporah 
(which  it  not  menttoned)  or  ftam  other  eireuni- 
atanceamuat  be  uncertain.  Thia  —  with  the  ntmeat 
reapcot  to  the  emineBt  aehobr  who  haa  aupporttd 
the  other  alternative —  the  writer  fenturet  to  eAr 
aa  that  whiek  eomaaandt  ittelf  to  hfan. 

The  aimihrity  between  the  namea  of  Zipper  and 
Zipporah,  and  the  pottible  infereBce  from  that  dn- 
ihtfity,  have  been  DMntloned  under  the  former  head. 
[ZmoK.]  G. 

ZITHOEtl  (***Tip  [JeAoedk*!  proUciiomy. 
%eypei;  [Vat  Semi;]  Alex.  XeBpeg:  SeAH), 
Pkoperlr  *«8ithri;  *^  one  of  the  tone  of  Uxxiel,  the 
tonorKohath(Ex.vl.a2).  InEx.  vi.21,<*Sthri** 
thouM  be  '« Zichri,"  aa  hi  A.  V.  of  1611. 

ZIZ,  THB  OLIFF  OF  {^TfTi  H^Jf? 
[aecent  of  the]  iff  i»d$a^u  *Ami  [Rmb-  '  AtfV^t] 
in  both  MSa:  dtvat  noaiMM  8ii).  llie  pate 
(tnch  it  mort  accurately  the  meaning  of  the  weri 
wutdUk;  eomp.  Addmmxm;  Gr«,  etc.)  by  which 

«  The  flaal  a  In  LZX.  and  Tulftto  to  dnt  to  «ta 
Hibiew  paittele  of  motton  ^  "  fo  Bphnm.** 
d  Num.  xall.  10,  xxtU.  18. 
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A«  borde  of  MoaUtM,  AmmoBiMi,  Mid  Mahanim, 
iiud«  their  way  up  from  tho  sborai  of  the  Doul 
8m  to  the  wildenieM  of  Judith  new  Tekoa  (i  Chr. 
tx.  16  oiily;  oomp.  30).  'iliere  can  be  very  Uttle 
doubt  that  it  wae  the  pase  of  *Am  Jidjf^^the 
ntj  eama  route,**  ae  Dr.  Robineon  remarku, 
**  whieh  is  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  their  marauding 
npeditiout  at  the  preeent  day ;  along  the  ihore  ai 
fiur  as  to  *AiH  Jid^y  and  then  up  the  pass,  and  so 
northwaidt  bdow  Ttk(ifi "  {BibL  Re$.  i.  608,  630). 
The  Tery  name  (which  since  it  has  ttie  article  pre- 
llxed  is  more  aocurately  haz-Zis  than  Zis)  may 
perhaps  be  still  traceable  in  e^Z/AMS-fA,  which  is 
attached  to  a  large  trut  of  table-land  lying  imme- 
diately above  the  pass  of  Ain  Jid^  between  it  and 
TeUia,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  wady  of  the 
same  name  {BUU.  Re*,  i.  627).  May  not  both 
haa-Zix  and  HUsAsah  be  descended  ftom  Haaeson- 
tamar,  the  early  name  of  Kn-gedi  ?  G. 

Zl'Z/L  (Ht'*t  [fuil  breatl,  abwtdance] :  Zoufa; 
[Vat^  ooTTupt:]  Zizo),  1.  Son  of  Shiphi  a  chief 
of  the  Simeonites,  who  in  the  reign  of  Hesekiah 
made  a  raid  upon  the  peaceable  Hamite  shepherds 
of  Gedor,  and  smote  them,  »*  because  there  was 
pasture  there  for  their  flook«  *'  (1  Chr.  It.  37). 

8.  (ZirC^;  [Vat.  ZffiCa;  Alex.  ZiCa-])  Son  of 
Rehoboam  by  Maaohah  the  granddaughter  of  Alisa- 
lom  (2  Chr.  zi  SO). 

ZrZAH  (njn  [/uU  brenU] :  Z^Cd:  Zi»a). 
A  Gershonite  Levite,  second  son  of  Shimei  (1  Chr. 
uiii.  11);  called  Zina  in  ver.  10. 

ZCXAN  07*3 :  Tay(t:  TWmi,  [£s.  ixz.  U, 
m  Tapltni$])^  an  ancient  city  of  Lower  Egypt.  It 
b  mentioned  by  a  Shemitic  and  by  an  Egyptian 
name,  -both  of  the  same  slgni&oatioa.  Zoan,  pre- 
served in  the  Coptic     K^JlHy  St^Jll,     S. 

IL^UX^y  TLl^UW^  the  Arabic  ^;Lo 
(a  Tillage  on  the  site),  and  the  dassical  T^ti,  Tanis, 
whence  the  Coptic  transcription  T^JlCCt^C^ 
somes  from  the  root  ]?^i  **  he  moved  tents  **  (Is. 

xxsiii.  20),  cognate  with  ]79'  ^  ^  \f»AtA  a  besst 
of  burden;"  and  thus  signifies  **a  place  of  de- 
parture,*' Uke  D^93S^,    Zaanannim  (Joeh.  zix. 

M),  or  D'lSSS,  Zaanaim  «  (Judg.  iv.  11),  «« re- 
movings  "  ((jesen.)*  a  pUwe  in  northernmost  Pales- 
tine, on  tlie  border  of  Naphtsli  near  Kedesh.  The 
pkMC  Just  mentioned  is  close  to  the  natural  and 
constant  northern  border  of  Palestine,  whether 
under  the  spurs  of  Lebanon  or  of  Hermon.  Zoan 
lay  near  the  eastern  border  of  Lower  Egypt.  The 
lenae  of  departure  or  removing,  therefore,  would 
seem  not  to  indicate  a  mere  resting-place  of  cara- 
vans, but  a  place  of  departure  from  a  country. 
The  Egyptian  name  HA-AWAR,  or  PA-AWAR, 
Avaris,  Aovofytf,  means  "  the  abode  *'  or  **  home  " 
sf  **  going  out "  or  **  departure.**  Its  more  pre- 
•ise  sense  fixes  that  of  the  Shemitic  equivalent^ 

Tsnis  is  situate  in  N.  lat  81o,  E.  tong.  31o  6&^ 
SB  the  east  bank  of  the  canal  which  was  formerly 
the  Tanitic  branch.  Anciently  a  rich  plain  extended 
ine  east  as  far  as  Pdusium,  about  thirtv  miles  dis- 
tant, gradually  narrowing  towards  the  cHst,  so  that 
a  a  southeasterly  direction  from  Tanis  it  was  not 
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more  than  half  this  breadth.  Hie  whole  of  this 
plain,  about  as  &r  south  and  west  as  Tanie,  was 
anciently  known  as  '*  the  Fields  "  or  ^  Plains,*' 

Jll JULe2l2|G0T ,       "the Blaiihes,"  r^ *EAf, 

'EXc«^X^  or  u  the  pasture-lands,*'  BovicsAU 
Through  tlie  subsidence  of  the  Mediterranean  ouaat, 
il  is  now  almost  covered  by  the  great  Lake  Menseleh. 
Of  old  it  was  a  rich  marsh-bnd,  watered  by  four  of 
the  seven  branches  of  the  Nile,  the  Pathmitie, 
Mendesian,  Tanitic,  and  Pelusiac,  and  swept  by  the 
cool  breezes  of  the  Mediterranean.  Tanis,  while 
ICgypt  was  ruled  by  native  kings,  was  the  chief  town 
of  til  is  territory,  and  an  Important  poet  towards  thr 
eastern  frontier. 

At  a  renu>te  period,  between  the  age  when  the 
pyramids  woe  built  and  that  of  the  empire,  seem- 
ingly about  B.  a  2080,  Rgypt  was  invaded,  over> 
run,  and  subdued,  by  the  strangers  known  ss  ths 
Shepherds,  who,  or  at  least  their  first  race,  appesr 
to  have  been  Arabs  cognate  with  the  Phcenicianf. 
How  they  entered  Egypt  does  not  appear.  Alter  a 
time  they  made  one  of  themselves  king,  a  certain 
Salatis,  who  reigned  at  Memphis,  exacting  tribute 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  garrisoning  the 
fittest  places,  with  especial  regard  to  the  safety  of 
the  eastern  provinoee.  which  he  foresaw  the  Assyr* 
iaos  would  desire  to  invade.  With  this  view,  find< 
ing  in  the  Salte  (lietter  elsewhere  Sethrolte)  nome, 
on  tlie  east  of  the  Bobastite  branch,  a  very  fit  city 
called  Avaris,  he  rebuilt,  and  very  strongly  walled  ii, 
garrisoning  it  with  240,000  men.  He  came  hitha 
in  harvest^time  (about  the  vernal  equinox),  to  give 
com  and  pay  to  the  troops,  and  exercise  them  so  as 
to  terrify  foreigners.  This  is  Manetho's  account  ol 
the  foundation  c^  Avaris,  the  great  stronghold  of 
the  Shepherds.  Several  points  are  raised  by  it. 
We  see  at  a  glance  that  Manetho  did  not  know 
that  Avaris  was  Tanis.  By  his  time  the  city  had 
fallen  into  obecurity,  and  ho  could  not  connect  tlie 
HA-AWAR  of  hb  native  records  with  the  Tanis  ol 
the  Greeks.  His  account  of  its  early  history  must 
therefore  be  received  with  caution.  Throughout, 
we  trace  the  influence  of  the  pride  that  made  the 
Egyptians  hate,  and  aflbct  to  despise  the  Sheplienls 
above  all  their  conquaron,  except  the  Perusns. 
The  motive  of  Salatis  is  not  to  overawe  Egypt  but 
to  keep  out  the  Assyrians;  not  to  terrify  the  natives 
but  these  foreigners,  who,  if  other  history  be  cor- 
rect, did  not  then  form  an  important  state.  The 
position  of  Tanis  expUuns  the  case.  Like  the  other 
principal  cities  of  this  tract,  Pelusiuni,  Bubastis, 
and  Heliopolis,  it  Uy  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river, 
towards  Syria.  It  was  thus  outside  a  great  line  of 
defense,  and  afibrded  a  protection  to  the  cultivated 
lands  to  the  east,  and  an  obstacle  to  an  invader, 
while  to  retreat  firom  it  wss  always  possible,  so  bng 
ss  the  Eg3'ptiai)s  held  the  river.  Bat  Tanis,  thoii|p 
doubtless  fortified  partly  with  the  ol^t  of  repell- 
ing an  invader,  was  too  far  hUand  to  be  the  frontier 
fortress.  It  wss  near  enough  to  be  the  place  of  do* 
psrture  for  caravans,  perhaps  was  the  lut  town  in 
the  Shepherd-^period,  but  not  near  enough  to  com- 
mand the  entrance  of  E^yrpt.  Pdusium  lay  upon 
the  great  road  to  Pslestine,  —  it  has  been  until 
lately  pboed  too  far  north  [Sin],  —  and  the  plain 
was  here  nairow,  from  north  to  south,  so  that  no 
invader  eouid  safely  pass  the  fortreu;  but  it  soon 
became  broader,  and,  by  turning  in  a  southwesterly 
direction,  an  advancing  enemy  would  leave  Taiite 

b  The  tdratffleatkNi  of  Zoan  with  AvarU  Is  d  M  k 
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far  to  the  oorthwtrd,  and  •  bold  geoenl  iraold  de- 
taefa  A  force  to  keep  its  gairieon  io  cheek  •nd  muvh 
dpoii  H^opolie  snd  Memphii.  An  enormoui 
■tending  militia,  settled   in   the  Bueolia,  as  the 

E(B;jptian  militia  afterwards  was  in  neighboring 
tfBcts  of  the  Delta,  and  with  its  headquarters  at 
Tanis,  would  have  overawed  Egypt,  and  secured  a 
retreat  in  case  of  disaster,  besides  mainUining  hold 
of  some  of  the  most  productive  land  In 'the  country, 
and  nuunly  for  the  former  two  objects  we  believe 
Avaris  to  have  been  fortified. 

Blanetho  explicitly  stetes  Avaris  to  have  been 
older  than  the  time  of  the  Shepherds ;  but  there  are 
fsasons  for  questioning  his  accuracy  in  this  matter. 
The  nance  is  more  likely  to  be  of  foreign  than  of 
Kgyptian  origin,  for  Zoan  distinetly  indicates  the 
place  of  departure  of  a  migratory  people,  whereas 
Avaris  has  the  simple  signification  "  abode  of  de- 
parture.** 

A  remarkable  passage  in  the  book  of  Numbers, 
not  hitherto  explained,  "  Now  Hebron  was  built 
seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt**  (xiii.  22),  seems 
to  determine  the  question.  Hebron  was  anciently 
the  city  of  Arba,  Kirjath-Arba,  and  was  under  the 
rule  of  the  Anakim.  These  Anakim  were  of  the 
o\d  warlike  Palestinian  race  that  k>ng  dominated 
over  the  southeni  Canaaiiites.  Here,  therefore,  the 
Anakim  and  Zoan  are  connected.  The  Shepherds 
who  built  Avaris  were  apparently  of  the  Pbcenician 
stock  which  would  be  referred  to  this  race  as,  like 
them,  without  a  pedigree  in  the  Noachian  geo- 
graphical list.  Hebron  was  already  built  in  Abra- 
ham's time,  and  the  Shepherd-invasion  may  l)e 
dated  aliout  the  same  period.  Whether  some  older 
village  or  city  were  succeeded  by  A\-ari«  matters 
little:  its  history  begins  in  the  reign  of  Salatis. 

What  the  I'^gyptian  records  tell  us  of  this  city 
may  be  briefly  stated-  Apepee,  probably  Apophis 
of  the  XVth  dynasty,  a  Shepherd-king  who  reigned 
shortly  before  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  built  a  temple 
here  to  Set,  the  Egyptian  Baal,  and  worshipped  no 
other  god.  Acconling  to  Manetho,  the  Shepherds, 
alter  511  yean  of  rule,  were  expelled  from  all  Egypt 
and  shut  up  in  Avaris,  whence  they  were  allowed 
U>  depart  by  capitulation,  by  either  Amosis  or 
lliunimosis  (Aahmes  or  Thothmes  IV.),  the  first 
•  «nd  seventh  kings  of  the  XVIllth  dynasty.  The 
ajonuments  show  that  the  honor  of  ridding  Egypt 
Df  the  Shepherds  belongs  to  Aahmes,  and  that  tl^s 
nent  occurred  about  b.  o.  1500.  Rameses  11.  em- 
.lellished  the  great  temple  of  Tanis,  and  was  fol- 
owed  by  his  son  Memptah. 

It  is  within  the  period  from  the  Shepherd-inva- 
sion to  the  reign  of  Memptah,  that  the  sojourn  and 
Exodus  of  the  Israelites  are  placed.  We  believe 
that  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  as  well  as  the  oppressors 
were  Shepherds,  the  former  ruling  at  Memphis  and 
Zoan,  the  latter  probably  at  Zoan  only;  though  in 
the  case  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  tlie  time 
frould  suit  the  annual  risit  Manetho  states  to  have 
been  paid  by  Salatis.  Zoan  is  mentioned  in  con- 
MCtion  with  the  Plagues  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
juave  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  city  spoken  of  in  the 
narrative  in  Exodus  as  that  where  Pharaoh  dwelt. 
The  wonders  were  wrought  *«  in  the  field  of  Zoan  ** 

(Pii.   Ixxviii.    12,   43),  IJ^rTrri^,  which    may 

rither  denote  the  territory  immeduitely  around  the 
aty,  or  its  nome,  or  even  a  kingdom  (Gesen.  Lex. 

s.  ▼.  rnrip).     This  would  accord  best  with  the 

^bepherd  period ;  but  it   cannot  be  doubted  that 
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Ramewi  If.  paid  greal  attention  to  Zoan,  and 
bft^  made  it  a  royal  reaidenoe. 

After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  the  first  d joaaty  is 
the  XXIst,  called  by  Manetho  that  of  Tknites.  Its 
history  is  obscnre.  Mid  it  fell  before  the  atmnget 
line  of  BubastitM,  the  XXIId  dynasty,  founded  by 
Shbhak.  The  expukdan  of  Srt  from  the  Fantheon, 
under  the  XXlId  dynasty,  oinst  ha«-e  been  a  blow 
to  Tuiis :  and  periaps  a  relis^iofis  war  ooeawned 
the  rise  of  the  XXlIId.  The  XXIlId  dynasty  ■ 
called  Tanite,  and  ite  last  king  Is  probably  SeChoa, 
the  contemporary  of  Tirhakah,  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus. At  this  time  Tanis  once  more  af^iears  in 
sacred  history,  as  a  plaoe  to  which  came  ambaaaa- 
dors,  either  of  Hoahea,  or  Abas,  or  else,  possibly, 
Heaekiah :  **  For  his  princes  were  at  Zoan,  and  his 
messengers  came  to  Hanea**  (Is.  xxx-  4).  As 
mentioned  with  the  ftxmtier  town  Tahpanhea,  Tanii 
is  not  necessarily  the  capitaL  But  the  aame 
prophet  perhaps  more  distinctly  points  to  a  Tanite 
line  where  saying,  in  ^  the  burden  of  £g3-pt,**  <«  the 
princes  of  Zoan  arb  become  look;  the  princes  of 
Xoph  are  deceived  "  (xix.  13).  The  doom  of  Zoan 
is  foretold  by  Esekiel:  "I  will  set  fira  in  Zoan** 
(xxx.  14),  where  it  occurs  among  the  dtiea  to  be 
taken  by  Nebuchadneasar. 

**  'llie  plain  of  S^  is  very  extensive,  but  thinly 
inhabited :  no  village  exists  in  the  immediate  rictfi- 
ity  of  the  ancient  Tanis;  and,  when  looking  from 
the  mounds  of  this  once  splendid  city  towards  the 
distant  palms  of  indistinct  rilUges,  we  peroeiTe  the 
desolation  spread  around  it.  The  *  fidd  *  of  Zoan, 
is  now  a  barren  vraste:  a  canal  passes  through  it 
without  being  able  to  fertilize  the  soil ;  <  fire  *  has 
been  set  in  *  Zoan ;  *  and  one  of  the  principal  csfii- 
tab  or  royal  abodes  of  the  Pharaohs  is  now  the 
habitation  of  fishermen,  the  resort  of  wild  beasts, 
and  infested  with  reptiles  and  malignant  feven.** 
It  is  "  remarkable  for  the  height  and  extent  of  its 
mounds,  which  are  upwards  of  a  mile  from  N.  to 
S.,  and  nearly  |  of  a  mile  from  E.  to  W.  The 
area  in  which  the  sacred  inclosure  of  the  temple 
stood  is  about  1,600  ft.  by  1,250,  surrounded  by 
mounds  of  fallen  houses.  The  temple  was  adorned 
by  Rameses  11.  with  numerous  obelisks  and  most 
of  its  sculptures.  It  is  very  ruinous,  bnt  its  re^ 
mains  prove  its  former  grandeur.  The  number  of 
its  obelisks,  ten  or  twelve,  all  now  fallen,  is  un- 
equaled,  and  the  labor  of  transporting  them  from 
Syene  shows  the  lavish  magnificence  of  the  Egyptian 
kings.  The  oldest  name  found  here  is  that  of  Se- 
sertesen  III.  of  the  Xllth  dynasty,  the  latest  that  of 
Tirhakah  (Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  Himdbook^  pp. 
221,  222).  Recently,  M.  Mariette  has  made  ex- 
cavations on  this  site  and  discovered  remaina  of  the 
Shepherd-period,  showing  a  markedly-characteristie 
style,  especially  in  the  representation  of  face  and 
figure,  but  of  Egyptian  art,  and  therefore  aftv- 
wards  appropriated  '^y  the  Egyptian  kinga. 

B.S.P. 

*  The  past  ten  3'earB  have  been  rich  in  diaeoveriei 
of  historical  value  at  S&n.  the  site  of  the  andcnt 
i4rrr}-ts,  Tanis,  or  Zoan.  M.  Marietta's  excavations 
have  brought  to  light  a  ooknsal  statue  of  Amen- 
emhe  I.  founder  of  the  Xllth  dynasty;  a  colossd 
statue  of  Osirtasen  I.  represented  as  Osiris;  a  third 
of  S^vekhotep  III.  of  the  Xlllth  dynasty;  a  fourth 
of  another  S^vekbotep,  not  ftilly  identified,  but  hnv^ 
ing  the  prefix  of  Osirtasen  II. ;  and  a  fifth  eoloasiH 
of  a  sovereigr.  whose  name  is  not  yet  known  fron 
any  list  of  kii.gs. 

In  additioi    to  these,  a  number  of  sphinxas  el 
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]ii6  workimmship  have  been  unveiled.  From  • 
personal  inspection  of  these  monuments,  Count  de 
Kouf(^  states  th-jit  the  art  has  all  the  vigor,  tlie 
iiioetj,  the  perfection  of  the  time  of  the  old  em- 
pire, but  the  type  cannot  be  oonfoonded  with  any 
EK}'ptiMn  type;  so  characteristic  is  its  impress  thai 
the  difieranoe  of  races  ai  once  strikes  the  eye  of  the 
obeerver.  The  god  Soutekh  or  Set  is  abo  prooit- 
neot  upon  these  monoments.  Hera  then  are  iodu- 
bitable  traces  of  the  Hykaos  or  "  Shepherds,'*  who 
do  not  ai^war  to  have  been  such  ruthless  ioonoclaets 
as  E4;yptian  historians  have  r^resented  them. 

The  pap}Tus  ''  Saliier  I."  atabliahes  the  fact 
that  a  Shepherd-kiiui^  built  to  Set  a  sobetantial 
temple  at  Avaria,  and  establithed  in  hii  honor  festi- 
val* and  Mcrificial  days;  and  a  religious  feud  aris- 
ing from  the  attempt  to  force  this  hostile  divinity 
apon  the  Egyptians  seems  to  have  prompted  the 
expulsion  of  the  Shepherds. 

There  are  serious  objections  to  the  theory  that 
the  Hebrews  were  in  Egypt  under  the  Hyksos.  If 
the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph's  time  was  a  Hyksos,  how 
could  the  name  "  Shepherd  '*  have  been  an  **  abom- 
ination '*  to  him,  and  how  could  Joseph  have  se- 
cured the  isolation  of  his  brethren  by  introducing 
them  as  shepherds  ?  Wha^  motive  could  have  led 
theae  foreigii  invaders,  if  then  in  power  in  Egypt, 
to  suppress  a  kindred  people,  strangers  and  shep- 
herds like  themselves,  and  who  would  have  been 
their  natural  aUies  against  Ggypti  in  a  civil  war? 
The  narrative  of  tl>e  Exodus  forbids  the  supposition 
that  the  Hebrews  were  driven  out  with  the  Hyksos, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  they  were  suf- 
fered to  remain,  if  they  were  in  the  country  at  the 
Hyksos  period. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  this  question,  see  Ebers, 
^yypUn  uml  die  Backer  Mast's ;  Chabas,  Les 
Pngteurs  en  J&yypit^  and  the  BUd.  Sacra^  vol.  xzvi. 
p.  581. 

Tanis  has  recently  fumiahed  a  valuable  help  to 
Egyptian  philology  in  a  stone  (»ntainuig  an  in- 
scription of  Ptoleuiy  ni.  £uei7i^tes  I.  in  thirty- 
seven  lines  of  hieroglyphics,  followed  by  seventy-six 
of  (iredc.  The  complete  disinterment  of  the  stone 
has  also  very  reoetiUy  brought  to  light  a  third,  or 
demotic  text  of  the  inscription,  also  completely 
pivserved.  (See  Pntceedings  of  the  Amer.  Onen- 
t'd  Socie%  May,  1870,  p.  riii.)  Thb  Tablet  of 
(.'anopus  remarkably  oonfirmi  the  general  system  of 
ChampoUioa.  See  Ars  blUnfftae  Dtkrei  von  Kano- 
fms,  von  R.  Lepeius  (Beri.  1867)  :  Die  gwtu 
sprnekiye  Jfucht-i/t  von  Tanii^  von  Reinisch  und 
Koesler  (Wien,  1867);  also  BibL  Stksi-a^yol  xziv. 
p.  771.  J.  P.  T. 

ZO'AR  Oy^,  and  twice  «  li^'^^  [unaUness] : 

Samar.  throughout  "^72:  Z<^pa,  Xtry^p,  Z<f 
y4p]  Joseph.  Zo«Sp,  T&  Z^ofa,  or  ZAapa'-  Segor). 
( hie  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
[Moah.  —  S.  W.].  Its  original  name  was  Bbi^, 
and  it  was  still  so  called  at  the  time  of  Ahnun*s 
liiat  residence  in  Canaan  (Gen.  xlv.  2,  8).  It  was 
then  in  intimate  oonnection  with  the  eities  of  tke 
*'pbin  of  Jordan  '*  —  Sodom,  Gomomh,  Admah, 
and  Zaboum  (see  also  xiii.  10;  but  not  x.  19)  — 
«iid  its  king  took  part  with  the  kings  of  those 
■rywLs  in  the  battle  with  the  Assyrian  host  which 
luded  in  their  defeat  and  the  captura  of  Lot     In 


a  dan.  xtx.  S2,  80. 

^  In  the  Tstgum  PseudtOooathan,  to  w.  22,  38« 
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the  general  destruetion  of  the  citie»  of  the  pbin, 
Soar  was  spared  to  afll>rd  shelter  to  I  ot,  and  it  wae 
on  that  occasion,  according  to  the  quaint  statement 
of  the  ancient  narrative,  that  the  change  in  ita 
name  took  place  (xix.  32,  23,  30).^  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  aoeonnt  of  the  deiitli  of  Mcees  as  one 
of  the  fauidniarki  which  bounded  his  view  from 
Pisgah  (l>eut.  xxxiv.  3),  and  it  appears  to  have  iieen 
known  in  the  time  both  of  Isaiah  (xv.  6)  and  Jere- 
miah (xlviii.  34).  These  an*  all  the  notices  of  Z^ar 
contained  in  the  Bible. 

1.  It  was  sitmited  in  the  same  district  with  the 
four  dties  already  mentioned,  namely,  in  the  Ctertfr, 
the  *•  plain  *'  or  '•  circle  "  *«  of  the  Jordan,**  and  the 
narrative  of  Gen.  xix.  erideutly  implies  that  it  was 
very  near  to  Sodom  -^  sufficiently  near  for  I/>t  and 
his  frmily  to  traverse  the  distance  m  the  time  be- 
tween the  first  appearance  of  the  morning  and  the 
actual  risuig  of  the  sun  (w.  15,  23,  27).  The 
definite  position  of  Sodom  is,  and  probably  will  al- 
ways be  a  mystery,  but  there  can  be  little  donbl 
that  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  was  at  the  north  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  that  the  cities  of  the  pbun  must 
therefore  have  been  situated  there  instead  of  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Uke,  as  it  is  generally  taken 
for  granted  they  were,  'llie  grounds  for  this  con- 
clusion have  been  ahready  indicated  under  Sodom 
(p.  3068),  but  it  will  be' well  to  state  them  hen 
more  at  length.     They  are  as  follows :  — 

(ff.)  The  northern  and  hunger  portion  of  the  lake 
has  undoubtedly  existed  in,  or  very  nearly  in  its 
present  form  since  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  age 
of  Abraham.  (The  conviction  of  the  writer  is  that 
this  is  true  of  the  whole  Uke,  hut  every  one  will 
agree  as  to  the  northern  portion,  and  that  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  the  present  argument.)  The 
Jordan  therefore  at  that  date  discharged  itself  into 
the  Uke  pretty  nearly  where  it  does  now,  and  thus 
the  "plain  of  the  Jordan,'*  unless  unconnected 
with  the  river,  must  have  lain  on  the  north  of  the 
Dead  Sea. 

(h.)  The  pUin  was  within  view  of  the  spot  from 
which  Abram  and  Lot  took  their  survey  of  the 
country  (Gen.  xiii.  1-13),  and  which,  if  there  ia 
any  connection  in  the  narrative,  waa  "  the  mountain 
east  of  Bethel,'*  "  between  Bethel  and  Ai,'*  witli 
**  Bethel  on  the  west  and  Ai  on  the  east  **  (xii.  8, 
xiii.  3).  Now  the  lower  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Jordan  is  plainly  visibU  from  the  hiUs  east  of 
Beitin  —  this  whole  of  that  rich  and  singular  vaUej 
spread  out  before  the  spectator.  On  the-  other 
hand,  the  southern  half  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  not  only 
too  fiir  off  to  be  discerned,  but  is  actually  shut  out 
from  view  by  intervening  heights. 

(c)  In  the  aocouut  of  the  view  of  MOset  from 
Pisgah  the  Gccdr  is  more  strictly  defined  as  "  the 
Ciccdr  of  the  pUin  of  Jericho  *'  (A.  V.  "  pUin  vi 
the  valley  of  Jericho"),  and  Zoar  U  mentbned  ia 
immedUte  oonnection  with  it  Now  no  person  who 
knows  the  spot  from  actual  acquaintance,  or  from 
study  of  the  topography,  can  believe  that  the  *'  plain 
of  .lericho  **  can  have  been  extended  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Jerusalem  Targum  (not 
a  very  ancient  authority  in  itself,  but' still  valuable 
as  a  storehouse  of  many  ancient  traditk>ns  and  ex 
planations),  in  paraphrasing  thU  passage,  aetuaUy 
ideniifiei  Zoar  with  Jericho  —  "  tlie  pUin  of  the 

the  oama  of  Zoar  is  givan  ^37 >T'  and  tbe  play  en  tM 
MS  '*  of  the  town  is  snppmssiJ 
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ftBsf  of  Jaricho,  the  city  which  prodnen  the 

pdmi,  th«t  U  Ze6r  '*  P**??).' 

llieM  ooDsidermtiont  «pp«v  to  Um  writer  to 
render  it  highly  probable  that  the  Zoer  of  the 
Feutateuch  wm  to  the  north  of  the  Deed  See,  iiot 
Gv  from  ite  northern  end,  in  the  general  panlM 
of  Jericho.  That  it  wee  on  the  caet  eide  of  the 
valley  eeems  to  be  implied  in  the  feet  that  the  de- 
•oendaoU  of  IM,  the  Moabttee  and  Ammonitee,  are 
in  poeMMion  of  that  oouutry  ae  their  original  teat 
when  they  fint  appear  in  the  lacred  history.  It 
teems  to  follow  that  the  "  mountain  "  in  which  Lot 
and  hie  daughter!  dwrit  when  Moab  and  Uen> 
Aromi  were  bom,  was  the  **  mountain  *'  to  which 
h:i  was  advised  to  flee  by  the  angel,  and  between 
v'hich  and  Sodom  stood  Zoar  (zix.  80,  compare  17, 
Id).  It  i«  also  in  favor  of  its  position  uortli  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  that  the  eariiest  infonnation  as  to 
the  Moabites  makes  their  original  seat  in  the  phuus 
of  Ueshbon,  N.  £.  of  the  hike,  not,  as  afterwards, 
in  the  mountains  on  the  S.  £.,  to  which  .they 
were  driven  by  the  Amorites  (Num.  xxi.  Hi). 

S.  The  passages  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  in  which 
Zoar  is  mentioned  give  no  clew  to  its  situatk>n. 
True  they  abound  with  the  namee  of  pkoes,  ap* 
parently  in  connection  with  it,  but  they  are  pUoes 
(with  only  an  exception  or  two)  not  identified. 
SUU  it  is  remarkable  that  one  of  tliese  is  Klealeh, 
which,  if  the  modem  el-Atil^  is  in  the  parallel  of 
the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  that  another 
is  the  Waters  of  Nimrini,  which  may  turn  out  to 
be  identical  with  Wady  Nimi'in^  opposite  Jericho. 
Watftf  iiei)\  a  short  distance  south  of  Nitmiu^  is 
sugspestive  of  Zoar,  but  we  are  too  ill-informed  of 
the  situations  and  the  orthography  of  the  places 
east  of  Jordan  to  be  able  to  judge  of  this. 

3.  So  much  for  the  Zoar  of  the  Bible.  When 
however  we  examine  the  notices  of  the  place  in  the 
post- Biblical  souroee,  we  find  a  considerable  difler- 
euoe.  In  theee  ite  poeiUon  is  indicated  with  more 
or  lees  precision,  as  at  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Thus  Joeephus  says  that  it  reteined  its 
name  (Zoiip)  to  his  day  {Ant.  I  11,  §  4),  that  it 
was  at  the  further  end  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake,  in 
Arabia  —  by  which  he  means  the  country  lying 
8.  E.  of  the  hke,  whoee  capital  was  Petra  {B.  J. 
Iv.  8,  §  4;  AnL  xiv.  1,  $  4).  The  notices  of  Kuse- 
bius  are  to  the  same  tenor:  the  Dead  Sea  extended 
firom  Jericho  to  Zoar  (Zoopdr;  Onom.  9a\airffa  ly 
oAumr)*  Phmo  lay  between  Petra  and  Zoar  {lb. 
^irAw)*  It  still  retained  ite  name  {Zmapd),  lay 
cloee  to  {waptutnfidwri)  the  Dead  Sea,  was  crowded 
with  inhabitants,  and  contained  a  garrison  of  Ro- 
man soldiers;  the  palm  and  the  bsikam  still  fl<mr- 
ished.  and   testified  to  its  ancient  fertility  {Jb. 

Ba\d)' 

To  these  notices  of  Eusebiua  St.  Jerome  adds 
little  or  nothing.  Paula  in  her  journey  behokls 
Segor  (which  Jerome  gives  on  several  occasions  us 
Me  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  in  oppoeition  to 
Z'iora  or  Zoara,  the  Syrian  form)  flrom  Caphar 
Boracha  (possibly  Beni  Naim^  near  Hebron),  at 
^  same  time  with  Engaddi,  and  the  kind  where 
"moe  stood  the  four  cities;^  but  the  terms  <if  the 


a  The  Samariton  Text  and  Verrion  aflbrd  no  )iffixt 
SB  this  pasMfp,  as  they,  Ibr  reasons  not  dtfllcQlt  to 
Jhins,  haw  thrown  th«  whole  Into  eonftuloo 

b  None  of  theee  plaess,  however,  ean  be  seen  tnm 
Mm  Msfai  (Rob.  1.  491). 
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statement  an  too  vague  to  alkw  of  any 
as  to  ite  pcsltkm  (^StL  cvilL  i  11).  In  his 
nentary  on  Is.  xr.  5,  he  says  that  it  was  '*  in  the 
boundary  of  the  Moabites,  dividing  them  from  the 
bnd  of  the  Philistines,"  and  thus  justifies  hb 


of  the  word  vtetit  to  iransUte  nn^~Q  (A.  V. 
•«his  fugitives,'*  maig.  «•  borders;"  Gmttu Jlmekt- 
limj/t).  The  term  PkUutkwm,  unices  the  words 
are  oorrapi,  can  only  msan  the  land  of  I^Jestine^ 
—  ft.  e.  (aooording  to  the  inaeourate  oeage  of  later 
times)  of  Isrsel  —  as  opposed  to  Moab.  In  his 
Qutmtionts  Htbraiom  on  Gen.  xix.  80  (comp.  xiv. 
3)  Jerome  goes  en  fiur  as  to  afBrm  the  aecnraey  of 
the  Jewish  cotgeet-ure,  thai  the  later  name  of  Zoar 
wan  Shalisba :  »'  Bale  primum  ei  postea  Salisa  wfh 
pelbito"  (oomp.  also  his  comment  on  la.  xv.  5). 
But  this  is  probably  grounded  merely  on  an  inter- 
pretetion  of  afoiUtkiyth  in  Is.  xv.  5,  as  connected 
with  beta,  and  as  denoting  the  *«  third  "  destruction 
of  the  town  by  *•  earthquakes.' '<< 

In  naore  modem  times  Zoar  is  mentioned  by  the 
Crusading  historians.  Fukher  ( Gettct  Dti^  p.  406, 
quoted  by  von  Raumer,  p.  S39)  statea  that  •«  havi^ 
encircled  {j/vraio)  the  sontheni  part  of  the  Uke  on 
the  road  from  Hebron  to  Petra,  we  found  there  a 
kurge  village  which  was  said  to  be  Segor,  in  a 
charaiing  sitoation,  and  abounding  with  datea. 
Here  we  began  to  enter  the  moiiuteins  of  Arabia.*' 
The  palms  are  mentioned  also  by  William  of  l^f 
(xxii.  30)  as  being  so  abundant  as  to  caiiae  the 
place  to  be  called  Villa  Pabmnrum^  and  Pahur 
{i.  t.  probably  Pammitr).  Abulfeda  (cir.  a.  d. 
1320)  does  not  specify  ite  poaition  more  nearly  than 
that  it  was  aiyacent  to  the  kke  and  the  Gh&r,  but 
he  testifies  to  ite  then  importance  by  calling  the 
kke  after  It  —  Bahretzcgbur  (see,  too,  Ibn  Idris,  in 
Rebuid,  p.  87S).  The  natural  inference  from  the 
deecripdon  of  Fukher  is,  that  Segor  lay  in  the 
Wady  Kerak,  the  ordinary  road,  then  and  now, 
fh>m  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  eastera 
highlands.  The  coigecture  of  Irby  and  Manxes 
(June  1,  and  see  May  0),  that  the  extensive  rains 
which  th^  found  in  the  lower  part  of  this  wsdy 
were  thoee  of  Zoar,  is  therefiMie  probably  accurate. 

The  name  Jh^a'a  or  DtrtCah  (aXjf>)  which  they, 

Poole  {Geogr.  J<mm.  xxri.  63),  and  Burckhardt 
(July  16),  giva  to  the  valle},  may  even  without 
riolenoe  be  accepted  as  a  corraption  of  Zoar. 

Zoar  was  included  in  the  prvrioce  of  Palestine 
Tertia,  which  contained  also  Kerak  and  Areopolis. 
It  was  an  episcopal  see,  in  the  patriarchate  of  Jerth 
salem  and  archbishopric  of  Petra:  at  the  CouneS 
of  Chalcedon  (a.  d.  461)  it  was  repreeented  hy  ite 
bishop  Musonius,  and  at  the  Synod  of  Constanti- 
iiople  (A.  D.  686)  by  John  (Le  Quien,  Oritm 
ChriiL  ill.  748-746). 

4.  To  the  stetemente  of  the  medieval  travellen 
just  quoted  thera  ara  at  lesst  two  remarkable  ex- 
oeptbns.  (1.)  Broeardus  (cir.  A.  D.  1290),  the 
author  of  the  Dttd'iptio  TVrrcs  Sonrta,  the  stand- 
ard «'  Handbook  to  Palestine  **  of  the  Middle  Ages 
the  work  of  an  able  and  intelUgent  remdent  in  the 
country,  states   (cap.   vil.)  tlwt    '*flve   leaguca* 


e  Similarly,  Staphanus  of  Byaanthm 
h  UakojivTivTn  (qooted  by  Beland,  p.  1066). 

tf  Bee  Rahmer,  Die  Htbr.  TVwfil.  ta  Hitnmfm 
(Breshtn,  1861),  p.  20. 

•  Tha  distance  from  Jericho  to  b^fsdl  Is 
steted  here.    It  Is  Nally  about  24  bgUsh  nilea 
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(ItUMB)  to  tlie  tonth  of  Jericho  is  the  etty  Segor, 
liliwted  beiifatb  the  mountain  of  Etigaddl,  between 
which  rooantnln  and  the  Deed  Sea  it  the  itatne  of 
Mil.*' «  True  he  conflBSMi  that  all  his  eflhrta  to 
viait  the  spot  had  been  ftustiated  bj  the  Saracens  ( 
but  the  pasmge  bears  marlcs  of  the  greatest  desire 
to  obtain  correct  information,  and  he  must  have 
nearly  approached  the  place,  because  he  saw  with 
his  own  eyes  the  "  p}Tamid8  *'  which  coTcred  the 
"wells  of  bitutiien,**  which  he  supposes  to  have 
been  those  of  the  vale  of  SIddim.  This  is  hi  curi- 
ous agreement  with  the  connection  between  En-gedi 
and  2^r  implied  in  Jeiome*s  Itinerary  of  Paula. 
(S.)  The  statement  of  Thietmar  (a.  d.  1217)  is 
flfen  more  singular.  It  is  contained  in  the  11th 
arid  t2th  chapters  of  his  PereffiiwiUo  (ed.  Laurent, 
Hanihuigi,  1857).  After  dstttng  Jericho  and  Gil- 
gal  he  arrives  at  the  "fords  of  Jordan"  (xi.  9f^\ 
where  Iiratl  crua^d  and  where  Christ  was  hsptized, 
and  where  then,  as  now,  the  pilgrims  bathed  (22). 
Crossing  this  ford  (33)  he  arrives  at  **the  field 
and  the  spot  where  the  Lord  overthrew  Sodom  and 
Gomorra."  After  a  description  of  the  kke  come 
the  followins;  words:  "On  the  shore  of  this  lake, 
about  a  mile  {ad  miUarB)  from  the  spot  at  which 
the  Lord  was  Imptised,  is  the  statue  of  salt  into 
which  Lot's  wife  was  turned  *'  (47).  *•  Hence  I 
canv;  from  the  lake  of  Sodom  and  Gomoira,  and 
arrived  at  Segor,  where  Lot  took  refuge  after  the 
overthrow  of  Sodom ;  which  Is  now  called  in  the 
Syrian  tongue  Zora,  but  in  Latin  the  city  of  palms. 
In  the  mountain  hard  by  this  Lot  sinned  with  his 
daughtsrs  (zii.  1-3).     After  this  I  passed  the  vine- 

yaid   of  Benjamin  (7)  and  of  Engaddi 

Next  I  came  into  the  land  of  Moab  and  to  the 
mountain  in  which  was  the  cave  where  David  hid 
....  learing  on  my  left  hand  Sethim  (Shittim), 

wliere  the  children  of  Israel  tarried At 

last  I  came  to  the  plains  of  Moab,  which  abound 
in  cattle  and  grain A  plain  country,  de- 
lightfully covered  with  herbage,  but  without  either 
woods  or  single  trees;  hardly  even  a  twig  or  shrub 
(4-15).  .  .  .  After  this  I  came  to  the  torrent 
Jabbok**  (riv.  1). 

Malting  allowance  for  the  confiiBion  into  which 
this  trai^ler  seems  to  have  fiJlen  as  to  Engaddi 
and  the  cavern  of  Darid,  it  seems  almost  certain 
from  his  description  that,  baring  once  crossed  the 
Jordan,  he  did  not  recross  it,^  and  that  the  idte  of 
Sodom  and  (Somorrah,  the  pillar  of  salt,  and  Zoar, 
wen  all  seen  by  him  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea 
—  the  two  first  at  its  northeast  end.  Taken  by 
Itself  this  would  not  perhaps  be  of  much  weight, 
but  when  combined  with  the  evidence  which  the 
writer  has  attempted  to  bring  forward  that  the 
•«  cities  of  the  pUun ''  ky  to  the  north  of  the 
take,  it  seems  to  him  to  assume  a  cttiain  signif- 

5.  But  putting  aside  the  accounts  of  Brocardus 
«nd  Thietmar,  as  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  me- 

a  In  tbs  map  to  ths  Tkeatrum  Terra  Sancta  of 
Adriebomius,  Sodom  is  placed  within  the  lake,  at  its 
H.  W.  end ;  Begor  near  it  on  the  shore ;  and  the 
SCatna  Balls  dose  to  ths  mouth  of  the  torrent  (ap- 
parently KIditm). 

fr  Thietmar  did  not  return  to  ttia  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan, front  the  torrent  J^bbok  he  asoended  the  moun- 
tains of  Abiirim.  lie  Uien  recrossed  tlM  plain  of 
Beshbon  to  the  river  Amon ;  and  passlnfr  the  niluA 
If  Robda  (Rabha),  and  Craeh  (Kerak),  and  a«aln  oroes- 
!■(  tlic  Amon  (probably  the  Wady  el-Aiuf)^  reached 
Iks  t(9  of  a  very  high  rooontatn,  where  be  was  half 
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dksral  biM  whieh  placed  Zoar  at  the  (Fod^erf- 
Dra^a^  how  can  that  belief  be  reconciled  with  the 
infinrenee  drawn  above  ttom  the  statements  of  the 
Pentateuch  ?  It  agrees  with  those  statements  In 
one  partieubr  only,  the  position  of  the  pbce  on 
the  eastern  side  cf  the  lake.  In  everything  else  it 
disagrees  not  only  with  the  Pentateuch,  but  with 
the  locality  orduiarily«  assigned  to  Sodom.  For 
if  Utdum  be  Sodom,  at  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the 
hke,  its  distance  fh>m  the  Wady  ed~Dra*a  (at 
least  15  miles)  Is  too  great  to  agree  with  the  re- 
quiremmts  of  Gen.  zix. 

This  has  led  M.  de  Saulcy  to  plux  Zoar  in  the 
Wndy  Zfuodraky  the  pass  lading  from  Hebron  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  But  the  names  Zuweirah  and  Zoar 
are  not  neariy  so  similar  in  tlie  originals  as  they 
are  in  their  westeni  forms,  and  there  is  the  fatal 
obstacle  to  the  proposal  that  it  places  Zoar  on  the 
weet  of  the  lake,  away  fh>m  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  original  cradle  of  Moab  and  Ammon.^' 
If  we  are  to  look  fbr  Zoar  in  this  neighborhood,  it 
wouM  surely  be  better  to  pbce  it  at  the  TeU  «m- 

Zoghal,9  the  latter  pari  of  which  name  ( J^a  v 

is  almost  literally  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Zoar. 
The  proximity  of  this  name  and  that  of  CrsdMm, 
so  like  Sodom,  and  the  presence  of  the  salt  moun- 
tain —  to  this  day  splitting  off  in  pillars  which 
show  a  rude  resemblance  to  the  human  fbrm  —  are 
certainly  remarkable  fhcts;  but  they  only  add  to 
the  general  mystery  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
question  of  the  position  and  destruction  of  the 
cities  is  involved,  and  to  which  the  writer  sees  at 
present  no  hope  <rf  a  solution. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  1611  the  name  Zoar  [So^: 
/jaar,  or  et  Sahar^  ed.  1690]  is  fbund  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  7,  following  (though   inaccurately)  the  KtH 

(TT^H).  The  pressQt  received  tezt  of  the  A.  Y. 
foUows  (with  the  msertion  of  *•  and  '*)  the  Cetki^ 

(^n!S^).  In  dther  caae  the  name  has  no  con- 
nection with  Zoar  proper,  and  is  more  acenrately 
represented  in  Engli^  as  Zohar  (Tsoehar)  or 
Jezohar.     [Jkzoab.]  G. 

*  The  theory  offered  above,  *«  that  the  Zoar  of 
the  Pentateuch  was  to  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
not  far  from  its  northern  end,  In  the  general  par- 
allel of  Jericho,**  is,  we  believe,  original  with  its 
author;  and  we  preeent  some  reasons  fbr  discarding 
it,  and  in  favor  of  the  received  opinion  that  it  lay 
southeast  of  the  sea. 

Zoar  was  a  frontier  town  of  Moab.  The  **  bur- 
den '*  or  wail  of  Moab  which  appears  in  the  proph- 
ecy of  Isaiah  (zv.)  and  is  repeated  in  that  of  Jere- 
miah (zl\'iii.)  both  possibly  derived  fhnn  a  mora 
ancient  common  source,  assodates  the  town  with 
the  territory,  and  Mr.  Grove  includes  it  in  his  list 
of  the  towns  of  Moab.  Hie  borders  of  Israel  and 
Moab  touched,  as  we  know  (Num.  zziv.  3),  near 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  Salt  Sea.    Zoar,  then, 


killed  by  the  cold.  Thence  he  jonmeysd  to  Petra 
and  Mount  Hor,  and  at  length  reached  the  Bed  flea 
His  Itinerary  Is  foil  of  interest  and  Intelllgenee. 

e  Though  Ineorreetly,  If  the  writer's  argument  fcr 
the  position  of  the  plain  of  Jordan  is  tenable. 

d  Dr.  Bobfnsott^s  argasBeats  against  this  peoposal 
of  De  Saoley  (BiU,  Ra.  U.  107,  617).  tbo««h  thsj 
might  he  more  pleasant  In  tons,  sea  nnaaswrnbls  In 
substanoe. 

«  Ttie  Red  jam  et-Metorriul  of  De  Saok^.  The  gk 
and  rrh  eaeh  strive  to  represent  the  AraMs  fM% 
whIeh  Is  prononnoed  like  a  gnttoial  roUlsf  r. 
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wm  cm(  iA  the  boundary,  and  Sodom  wmi  of  it, 
■nd  both  were  neut  it. 

Tbo  fint  allusion  to  the  spot  (Gen.  liiL  Idi  se- 
eonis  entirely  with  the  positioD  which  we  advrwate, 
ind  does  not  readily  admit  of  any  ocher  ooostruc- 
kion.  The  sacred  writer  refers  to  the  eitent  of  Uie 
watered  and  ftruitful  plain  of  Jordan,  bdbre  the 
]/>rd  destroyed  the  cities,  **as  thou  comest  unto 
Zonr.**  Lilce  a  later  description,  in  which  Zoar  is 
m  temiinuSf  the  reader  naturally  understands  a  ref- 
erence to  the  southern  extremity  of  tlie  plain.  If 
Zoar  had  been  eant  of  the  Jordan,  on  a  line  with 
Jericho,  tlie  description  would  be  unnatural.  It 
might  still  be  claimed  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  I  readlh 
of  the  valley  divided  bj  the  Jordan,  but  it  would 
exclude  the  more  pertinent  and  manifest  allusion  to 
its  length.  So  fiir  is  this  **  narTati\'e  in  Genesis  ** 
from  seeming  to  "state  positively*'  that  tlie  site 
**  Uy  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Deed  Sea/*  that 
it  becomes  unintelligible  to  us  on  any  other  hypoth- 
esis than  that  it  lay  at  the  southern  end.  And  the 
description  is  perfectly  natural,  though  the  terminus 
was  not  sctnnlly  visible. 

The  above  interpretation,  which  Mr.  Grove  sets 
aside  as  impossible,  he  has  himself  put  forwsrd  as 
unquestioned  and  unencumbered,  and  in  pre\ions 
articles  it  stands  ss  his  own.  His  exposition  (see 
Lot,  vol.  ii.  p.  1685  a)  reads  thus:  — 

"The  two  Hebrews  looked  over  the  comparatively 
mpty  land  in  the  direction  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
end  Zoar  (xiii.  10).  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes 
toward  the  left,  and  beheld  all  the  precinct  of  the 
Jordan  that  it  was  well-watered  everywhere;  like  a 
garden  of  Jehovah,  like  that  unutterably  green  and 
fertile  land  of  Egypt  he  had  only  lately  quitted. 
Even  from  that  distance  through  the  clear  air  of 
Palestine,  can  be  distinctly  discovered  the  k>ng  and 
thick  masses  of  ve^etatioti  which  fringe  the  numer- 
ous streams  that  descend  from  the  hills  on  either 
side,  to  meet  the  central  stream  in  its  tropical 
depths.  And  what  it  now  is  immediately  opposite 
liethel,  such  it  seems  then  to  have  been  '  even  to 
Zoar,'  to  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  sea  which 
now  oo>er8  the  *  valley  of  Uie  fields '  (•  Valley  of 
Siddini,'  Siddim  fields),  the  fields  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  So  I^t  *  chose  all  the  precinct  of  the 
Jordan,  and  journeyed  east,*  down  the  ravines 
which  give  access  to  the  Jordan  Valley;  and  tlien 
when  he  reached  it,  turned  sgain  southward  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Sodom  (11,  12}."  See  also 
Rkthku,  vol.  i.  p.  289. 

Besides  the  passages  in  Genesis  and  the  two  in 
the  prophecies  which  have  been  referred  to,  Zoar  is 
lanied  in  but  one  other  place  in  the  Bible  (Deut. 
Kxxiv.  3),  and  that  is  decisive  against  Mr.  Grove's 
tlieory.  Moses  had  ascended  "the  mountain  of 
Sebo,  to  the  top  of  Plsgah,  that  is  over  sgainst 
Jericho,"  to  take  his  view  of  the  Promised  l^nd. 
The  Lord  showed  him  its  different  sections,  and 
among  others  "  the  pkun  of  the  vslley  of  tlericho, 
the  city  of  palm-trees  unto  Zoar."  Mount  Nel»o 
has  Iteen  identified,  if  we  accept  Mr.  Tri4trani*s  se- 
lection, and  if  we  do  not,  Mr.  Grove  has  stated  pre- 
ciwly  where,  on  the  testimony  of  the  Bible,  and  also 
of  .losephus  {Ant.  iv.  8,  §  48)  and  the  Fathers,  it 
must !«,  *'•  fftcing  Jericho  on  the  east  of  Jordan."  If, 
DOW,  '*  the  Znar  of  the  Pentateuch  was  to  the  north 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  not  far  from  Its  northern  end,  in 
the  general  parallel  of  Jericho  **  "on  the  east  side  of 
the  valley,**  it  must  have  lain  between  Jericho  and 
Nebo,  near  the  base  of  the  latter,  a  supposition 
which  renders  unintelligible  the  descriptive  sketch 
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just  qnotod,  at  sko  Ifr.  Grosc*s  own 

tliat  the  site  whieb,  on  this  theory,  thm  kj  directly 
below  tJie  propliet-leader,  was  "  one  of  the  landmaria 
which  bounded  his  view  fimm  Pi^gah.** 

The  two  definite  references  in  the  PenCateocfa  to 
the  extent  of  the  pkun  obviously  mean  the  same. 
They  both  describe  it  si  seen  lengthwise  from 
northern  summits,  the  one  on  the  one  aide,  and  the 
other  on  the  other  side  of  the  vaUej.  Tlie  incred- 
ible feature  of  Mr  Grove*s  theory  h,  that  it  makes 
Lot  and  Moees  kwk  across  the  pbun  of  the  Jeidan 
eastward  and  westward  on  the  same  parallel,  ex- 
tending in  both  eases  "unto  Zoar,'*  though  one 
viewed  it  from  the  western  hiOs,  and  the  otho-  bom 
the  eastern. 

Has  Mr.  Gro%-e  considered,  withal,  the  rdaftioB 
of  the  river  Jordan  to  this  theory  ?  Lot  was  ad- 
monished not  to  tarry  in  the  plain,  but  escape  with 
all  haste  to  tlie  mountain  —  flee,  thai  is,  from  the 
pkun  H-est  of  the  rii*er  in  the  territory  of  Canaan, 
where  Mr.  Grove  places  Sodom,  to  the  moantain  on 
the  further  border  of  the  plain  east  of  the  ri%-er  in 
the  territory  of  Moab,  near  which  he  places  Zoar, 
crossing  with  bU  family,  without  any  af^iarent 
facilities,  the  deep  and  rapid  river. 

Lot  subsequently  ascended  the  mountain  and 
dwelt  in  a  cave  with  his  daughten;  and  theoes 
sprung  the  mountun-tribes  of  Mosb  and  Amroon. 
The  heights  southeast  of  the  Dead  Sea  hare  been  the 
traditional  seat  and  radiating  "  centre,'*  sa  stated 
by  Mr.  Grove,  of  these  "brother  trilies.'*  They 
pushed  northward  and  eastward  and  spread  over  a 
large  territory,  keeping  distinct,  and  the  fbrmer 
wera  afterwards  dispossosed  of  theira  as  fer  sooth 
as  the  line  of  the  Amon  by  the  Amoritea,  bot  re- 
tained their  original  fastnesses  (Num.  xzi.  96). 
This  natural  interpretation  of  the  sacred  record  is 
sustained  by  Bitter,  who  has  sketched  with  great 
clearness  the  territories  and  courses  of  oooqnest  of 
the  "  tribes  outside  of  Canaan  "  {Oeog.  ofPalf- 
tine,  ii.  149,151). 

The  argument  adduced  above,  "  that  the  earilast 
information  as  to  the  Moabites  makes  thehr  original 
neat  in  the  plains  of  Heshbon,  northeast  of  the  fadw, 
not  ss  afterwards  in  the  mountains  on  the  south- 
east,  to  which  they  were  driven  by  the  Amoritei 
(Num.  xxi.  26}"  has  been  refuted  by  Mr.  Grow 
himself  in  a  preceding  article  (Moab,  vol.  iii.  p. 
19806):  "The  warlike  Amorites,  either  fbreed 
from  their  original  seats  on  the  west,  or  periiaps 
lured  over  by  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  yomig 
nation,  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  o\^erran  the  ridier 
portion  of  the  territory  on  the  north,  driving  Bloah 
Uck  to  his  original  position  behind  the  natural 
bulwark  of  the  Anion.** 

In  the  former  of  these  passages,  the  "original 
seat "  of  the  Moabites  Is  represented  to  have  bcea 
northeast  of  Uie  sea.  In  the  hitter  their  <«  original 
position  *'  is  represented  to  have  been  southeast  of 
the  sea,  and  again,  in  the  same  article,  "  the  south- 
eastern border  of  the  Dead  Sea**  Is  spoken  of  aa 
"  their  original  seat.**  In  the  former  they  are  said 
to  have  been  driven  by  the  Amoritea  out  of  their 
origuial  seat;  and  in  the  Utter  they  are  said  to  have 
been  driven  by  the  same  into  thdr  original  position. 

We  accept  the  second  interpretatiou  as  that 
which  lies  on  the  face  of  tha  sacred  narrative,  and 
has  been  received  by  all  Biblical  students  ontil  now. 
And  in  the  highlands  above  whst  we  dahn  to  ham 
been  the  site  of  Zoar,  are  identified,  at  this  day,  the 
ruins  of  the  strongholds,  Kir  of  Monb  and  Ar  of 
Moab.    To  remove  the  eradle  of  these  trib«  ooi^ 
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rad  it  to  diatorb  and  dUocale  Um 

lod  aUuaions  of  the  Mfcred  writen,  m  uDivsmdly 

ftndentood  hj  their  roadera. 

Mr.  Grove  suggMte  that  ••  if  Utdiun  be  Sodom, 
iU  dbtaiice  ftxNu  the  WaJp  ed-Drn'a  (at  leaat  15 
miles;  ia  too  graat  to  agree  with  the  raquinMnenU 
of  Gen.  six."  — aaatiniiDg  the  r.eee«aity  of  the  pres- 
ent  ciicuitouB  route.  While  we  recognise  in  the 
name  of  this  singular  mountain  a  memorial  of  an* 
cieiit  Sodom,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  it 
designates  the  exact  site  of  tlie  cit>%  nor  is  it  cer- 
tain that  Zoar  kj  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Kerak, 
We  onlj  claim  that  l>oth  places  laj  not  very  far 
from  a  point  southeast  of  the  iJead  Sea,  and  this 
we  think  demonstratile.  We  would  suggest  that  a 
fiigitivt  fsniilj  might  even  reaoh  HWy  rd-Ora'n 
from  near  the  site  of  Khathm  Unium  with  less 
difficulty  and  in  less  time  (especbdly  in  the  direct 
line  which  may  then  have  been  practicalile)  tiian 
they  could  cross  the  .Ionian  and  reach  the  base  of 
the  eastern  mountains  on  the  parallel  of  Jericho. 

The  allus'ons  to  this  site  by  Joeephus  are  explicit. 
He  says:  "  It  is  to  this  day  called  Zoar'*  {Ant,  i. 
llf  §  4).  In  describing  the  lalce  Asphaltites,  he 
iay%:  **  It  extended  as  far  as  Zonr  in  Arabia  '*  {B, 
.1.  iv.  8,  §  4)  by  which  he  plHinly  designates  its 
Rotitheni  point;  conformably  with  his  own  defini- 
tion. **  Arabia  is  a  country  that  l>orderB  upon 
.ludaea  *'  {Ant  xiv.  1,  §  4).  Ritter,  with  his  usual 
tlioroughness,  collates  the  early  post-Biblical  testi- 
mony, and  says:  **  Zoar  can  only  lie  looked  for  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea."  Of  the 
two  *•  mediaeval  travellers  "  quoted  above  as  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  general  current  of  tftitimony  and 
lielief,  only  one  wrote  from  personal  observation, 
:tnd  l)Oth  are  nearly  unintelli];il»lc.  Their  confused 
testimony,  on  which  no  stress  is  laid,  is  not  woith 
lifting;  and  that  it  has  no  weight  witli  the  writer 
is  evident  from  his  admission  in  another  plioe: 
^*  that  the  Zoar  of  JoMphus,  Jerome,  and  the  Cru- 
laders  probalily  lay  where  l)r.  KohinHon  places  it  *' 
(Sodom,  p  -3069  a).  The  cautious  Professor,  who 
devoted  a  special  paper  to  the  site  of  Zoar  {HiU. 
Heg,  ii.  648-651),  si^eaks  of  it  without  references  in 
his  latest  woi'k  as  an  ascertxuned  site:  "  Zoar,  as 
we  know,  was  in  the  mouth  of  Wady  Kemi^  as  it 
apens  upon  the  neck  of  the  peninsula"  {Phfft. 
(Jeog.  p.  233).  While  this  may  have  been  tlie  ex> 
act  site  of  Zoar,  we  have  no  data  which  gives  us 
alisolute  knowledge,  and  probably  never  shall  have. 
His  earlier  conclusion  was  impregnable:  "  All  these 
sircumstanoes  seem  to  be  decisive  as  to  the  position 
3f  Zoar  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the 
root  of  the  mountains  near  its  southern  end  **  {BibL 
Rr$.  ii.  649).  This  is  not  more  positive  than  Mr. 
c;rove*s  original  statement:  "There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  [Zoar]  was  situated  on  the  southeastern 
border  of  the  Dead  Sea.**  (Moab,  vol.  ii.  p.  391 
6.  1st  Flng.  ed. ;  comp.  ill.  1980  a,  Amer.  ed.,  for 
a  later  alteration.) 

Mr.  Tristram  ofkn  a  still  strans^r  theory  re- 
ipeeting  the  site  of  Zoar.  He  proposes  to  place  it 
»  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  south  of  Jericho. 
He  suggests  this  location  without  any  trace  of  name 
C  ruin,  or  any  hint  of  history  or  tradition,  as  oor< 
4«ponding  witli  the  view  granted  to  Moses  from 
the  top  of  Pisgah.  **  If  we  place  Zoar,  as  it  nat- 
■rally  would  be  placed  according  to  *he  narrative 
if  Lot's  escape,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  between 
V^ftdjf  Dabdr  and  Has  Feshkhnh,  we  see  that  here 
was  just  the  limit  of  Moses's  view,  in  aocordanoe 
srith  the  record.**   {Land  of  ftrntl,  p.  866,  2d  ed.) 
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No  one  can  have  imagined  that  the  southeast  bor* 
del  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  walla  of  Zoar  at  that 
point  wera  risible  to  the  prophet  from  the  top  of 
Pisgah,  unless,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Mclvill  in  his 
sermon  on  the  **  Death  of  Moees,**  his  vision  vnr 
aided  by  God  who  was  with  his  servant  on  that 
kmely  summit,  llie  suggestion  of  Dean  Stanley 
on  this  point  commends  itself  to  us.  He  says: 
"  It  was  a  view,  doubUees,  which  in  its  full  extent 
was  to  be  imagined,  rather  than  actually  seen. 
The  foieground  of  the  picture  alone  waa  clearly  dis- 
cernible: its  dim  distances  were  to  be  supplied  by 
what  was  beyond,  though  suggested  by  what  waa 
within  the  range  of  the  actual  prospect  of  the  seer  " 
{S,  ^  P.  p.  296). 

Mr.  TYbtnun's  own  description  ia  as  lull  a  con 
fimuttion  of  the  sacred  record  as  we  could  have  an- 
ticipated from  a  visitor  who  should  identify  the  lo* 
cality  and  describe  the  scene.  In  selecting  this 
site,  without  any  indication,  local  or  traditional,  he 
sets  aside,  without  answering  it,  the  array  of  evi- 
dence convincing  to  Mr.  Grove,  as  to  the  writers  of 
note  who  preceded  him,  which  makes  the  Zoar  of 
the  Pentateuch  a  town  of  Moab  on  the  east  side  of 
the  valley.  And  by  no  possible;,  interpretation  can 
the  plaintive  cry  and  panic  flight,  recoi-ded  in  ^  the 
burden  of  Moab,'*  be  associated  with  a  city  off  on 
the  northwestern  shore  of  the  sea:  "  My  heirt  shall 
cry  out  for  Moab;  his  fugitives  shall  flee  unto  Zoar, 
an  heifer  of  three  yean  old ;  for  by  the  mounting 
up  of  Luhith  with  weeping  shall  they  go  it  up;  for 
in  the  way  of  Horonaim,  they  shall  raise  up  a  cry 
of  destructfon"  (Is.  xv.  5).  *'  From  the  cry  of 
Heshlton  even  unto  Elealab,  and  even  unto  Jahas, 
have  they  uttered  thdr  voioe,  froui  Zoar  even  unto 
Horonaim,  as  an  heifer  of  three  yean  old ;  for  the 
waten  also  of  Nimrim  shall  be  desokite*'  (Jer. 
xlviii.34). 

A  fuller  examination  of  Mr.  Tristram*s  positions 
may  be  found  in  BUd,  Sae.  (1868),  xxv.  136-143. 
In  a  private  letter  since  written,  Mr.  T.  intimates 
his  relinquishment  of  his  published  theory.  For 
further  argument  against  the  theory  that  the  Pen- 
tapcdis  ky  north  of  the  sea,  as  applied  to  the  other 
eitie9,  see  under  Sodom  (Amer.  ed.).        S  W. 

ZD-BA  or  ZO'BAH  (WJ*'^^,  H;^'*^!}  [$tatue, 

pubUc  pltict]:  Xovfid;  [2  Sam.  viii.  12;  2  Chr. 
viii.  8,  Alex.  2tt>/3a;  1  Chr.  xix.  6,  Rom  Vat. 
2«/8<iA,  FA.  2tt>/9a;  2  Chr.  viii.  3,  Rom.  Vat. 
Bwlo-w/Sd;  Ps.  Ix.,  title,  So^ScU,  Sin.  2«»i3aA:  2 
Sam.  xxUi.  36,  no\v8uKd(fiM»r,  Alex.  wohKvs  8i/rci- 
fuwt''\  Sobfi,  [once]  Suba^  [once  Sobal])  is  the 
name  of  a  portion  of  Syria,  which  formed  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom  in  the  time  of  the  Jewish  monarehs, 
Saul,  EHivid,  and  Solomon.  It  ht  difficult  to  fix 
its  exact  position  and  limita;  but  there  seem  to  be 
grounds  for  regarding  it  as  lying  chiefly  eastward 
of  Coele-Syria,  and  extending  thence  northeast 
and  east,  towards,  if  not  even  to  the  Euphrates. 
[Stria.]  It  would  thus  have  included  the  east* 
em  flank  of  the  mountain-chun  which  shuts  in 
Coele-Syria  on  that  side,  the  high  land  about 
Aleppo,  and  the  more  northern  portion  of  the 
Syrian  desert 

Among  the  dties  of  Zobah  were  a  Haroath  (2 
Chr.  vtii.  3),  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
u  Hamath  the  Great  *  (Hamatii-Zobar);  a  pfaMX 
called  libhath  o^  Betah  (2  Sam.  viii.  8;  1  Chr. 
xviii.  b),  which  is  perhapM  Tnibeh^  between  Pal- 
myra and  Aleppo;  and  another  called  Berothai, 
which   b«i   Veen  supposed  to  be   BeyWll.      Ses 
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WiiMr.  RenhoikierbHe/i,  vol.  I.  p.  IW.)    Thte  kit  j 
m^positioii  te  biichly  huprob«bfef  for  the  kingdom 
9f  HMnath  niiHt  have  InCertcnMl  bctWMO  Zobah 
■nd  the  ooait     [Beihithah.] 

Wefini  henr  of  ZoUth  in  the  time  of  Seal,  when 
we  find  it  ntentioned  u  a  aepatrnte  eoontry,  gov- 
vned  appaientlj  by  a  namber  of  kingt  who  own 
no  cornnion  head  or  chief  (1  Sam.  liv.  47).  Saul 
engaged  in  war  with  theee  kings,  and  **  vexed 
(hem/*  as  he  did  his  other  neighbori.  Some  forty 
yean  later  than  this,  we  And  Zobah  under  a  single 
nder,  Hadadezer,  son  of  Reliob,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  powerful  sovereign.  He  had  wars  with  Toi, 
king  of  Haniath  (8  Sam.  viii.  10),  while  he  lived  in 
cl4)ee  relations  of  amity  with  the  kings  of  Damas- 
cus, Reth-Rehob,  Ish-tob,  etc.,  and  held  various 
petty  Syrian  princes  ss  vassals  under  his  yoke  (2 
Sam.  1.  19).  He  had  even  a  considerable  influ- 
ence in  Mesopotamia,  lieyond  the  Euphrates,  and 
was  able  on  one  occasion  to  obtain  an  important 
auxiliary  force  from  that  quarter  {ibid.  16;  com- 
pare title  to  I's.  Ix.).  David,,  having  resolved  to 
take  full  possession  of  the  tract  of  territory  orig- 
inully  promised  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham  (2 
Sam.  viii.  8;  compare  Gen.  xt.  18),  attacked  Ha- 
dsdeser  in  the  early  pert  of  his  reign,  defeated  his 
army,  and  took  ifnm  him  a  thousand  chariots, 
se^en  hundred  (seven  thousand,  1  Chr.  xviii.  4) 
honemen,  and  20,000  footmen.  Hadadeier's  allies, 
the  Syrians  of  I>amascu8,  baring  marched  to  his 
assistance,  Darid  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle, 
in  which  they  lost  22,000  men.  The  wealth  of 
Zohah  is  \«ry  apparent  in  the  narrative  of  this 
campaign.  Several  of  the  ofBcen  of  Hadadeier^s 
army  carried  *•  shields  of  goM  '*  (2  Sam.  viiL  7), 
by  which  we  are  probaltly  to  understand  iron  or 
wooden  frames  nveriaid  with  plates  of  the  precious 
metal.  The  cities,  moreover,  which  David  took, 
BeUh  (or  Tibhatli)  and  l:ieix>thai,  yielded  him 
••exceeding  much  brass"  (vw.  S).  It  is  not 
dear  whether  the  Syrians  of  Zobah  submitted  and 
liecame  tributary  oti  this  occasion,  or  whether, 
although  defeated,  they  were  able  to  maintain  their 
independence.  At  any  rste  a  few  years  later,  they 
were  sgain  in  arms  sgainst  David,  lliis  Ume  the 
Jewish  king  acted  on  the  defensive.  The  wsr  was 
provoked  by  the  Ammonites,  who  hired  the  ser- 
rices  of  the  Syrians  of  Zobah,  among  others,  to 
help  them  against  the  people  of  Israel,  and  obtained 
*Di  this  way  auxiliaries  to  the  amount  of  88,000 
.ueti.  llie  allies  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by 
loab,  who  engaged  the  Syrians  in  person  with  the 
dower  of  his  troops  (2  Sam.  z.  9).  Hadadeaer, 
upon  this,  made  a  last  eflbrt.  He  sent  across  the 
^pbrates  into  Mesopotamia,  and  *«  drew  forth  the 
83'rian8  that  were  beyond  the  river  "  (1  Chr.  xix. 
16),  who  hsd  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  war. 
With  these  allies  and  his  own  troo[N  he  once  more 
renewed  the  struggle  with  the  Israelites,  who  were 
now  oomnisnded  by  David  himself,  the  crisis  being 
such  Rs  seemed  todemsnd  the  presence  of  the  king. 
\  battle  wss  fought  near  Hdam  —  a  plaee,  the 
iituntion  of  which  is  uncertain  (Hklam)  ~  where 
the  Syrians  of  Zobah  and  their  new  allies  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  kising  between  40,000 
and  60,000  men.  After  this  we  hear  of  no  more 
hostilities.  The  pet*y  princes  hitherto  tributary 
lo  Hadadeaer  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the 
king  of  Israel,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  himself 
became  a  vassal  to  Darid. 

Zobah,  hovkever,  though  subdued,  continued  to 
trouble  to  the  Jewish  kings.   A  man  of  Zobah, 
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one  of  the  m^eeU  of  HadadeKf—  Roan,  wm  al 
KHadah  ~  having  voaped  ftnm  theb«ttle«f  Hdam. 
and  «*  gathered  a  band  **(«•••*  body  of  ifT^gwkff 
mamders),  marched  soatbwird,  mi  eonlrived 
to  make  himself  master  of  Dsmasons,  mhme  be 
reigned  (apparently)  for  some  ifty  yean,  proving 
a  fierce  adverssry  to  brad  afl  throii^  the  re^ 
of  SokHnon  (1  K.  xi.  2a>25).  Solomon  also  was 
(H  wouU  ssem)engaeBd  inawwwith  Zobah  ilsrV: 
The  Hamatb-Zobah,  against  wUeh  ha  »  went  ap  ' 
(2  Chr.  riu.  8),  was  probably  a  town  in  that 
country  which  resisted  bis  aHtbority,  wad  wiiich 
he  accordingly  attaekad  and  sabdued.  lUs  is  the 
Isst  that  we  hear  of  Zobah  in  Scriptuva.  The 
name,  however,  is  found  at  a  later  date  in  the 
Inscriptions  of  Assyria,  where  the  Ungdom  of 
Zobah  seems  to  intsrvane  between  HMMtli  and 
DanuHcns,  Ming  thus  into  the  ngnlar  line  of 
mareh  of  the  Assyrian  armies.  Seven!  Assyriaii 
monarehs  rebte  that  they  took  tribula  from  Zobah, 
while  oihera  speak  of  having  traversed  it  on  their 
way  to  or  foom  Palestine.  6.  R. 

ZOBE3AH  (n^OiS  [Oowmacmgy,  ja 
daBdi  Alex.  2tt>/3i|/3a:  Soboba).  Son  of  Cos,  m 
an  obscure  genealogy  of  the  tribe  cf  Judah  (1  Chr 
iv.  8). 

ZO'HAR  OC^  [wHtetust] :  Xaip:  Seor).  I. 
Father  of  Rphron  the  Uittlle  (Gen.  xxiiL  8,  nr.  9)> 

2.  {SohtTf  Soar,)  One  of  the  sons  of  Simeon 
(Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  16);  called  Zjcrah  fai  1 
Chr.  iv.  24. 

*  3.  Ineorreotly  printed  Zosr  (A.  T.  ed.  1611, 
later  eds.  Jeaoar),  1  Chr.  iv.  7.     [ZoAB,  p.  8641 6.] 
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ribri^  [see  below]:  aW^  rov  ZwcAstI  [V«L 
-6ci] ;  Alex,  rov  KlBop  rov  Z«cAc6:  If^  Zak*- 
ktit).  lliis  was  "  by  En-Rogel  **  (1  K.  i.  9);  and 
therefore,  if  En-Rogel  be  the  modem  CTm-erf-ZVrvy, 
this  stone,  *•  where  Adonijah  slew  sheep  and  oxen,*^ 
was  in  all  likelihood  not  for  ftvan  the  Well  of  the 
Virgin.  [Kn-Kogel.]  The  Tsigumists  translate 
it  "  the  rolling  stone;  "  and  Jarehi  affirms  that  it 
was  a  large  stone  on  which  the  young  men  tried 
their  strength  in  attemptmg  to  roll  it.  Otfacra 
make  it  **  the  serpent  stone  **  (Gesen.),  as  if  from 

the  root  vPIt,  ^  to  creep.**  Jerome  simply  says, 
"Zoelpt  tractum  sive  protractum.*'  Others  con- 
nect it  with  running  water:  but  there  is  nothing 
strained  in  making  it  "  the  stone  of  the  oonduit  *' 

(nb'^riTQ,  Mntchelah),  from  its  proximity  tu 
the  great  rock-conduit  or  conduits  that  poured  into 
SUoani.  Boohart*s  idea  is  that  the  Hebrew  word 
Mohtl  denotes  *•  a  sk>w  motion  '*  {Uierot.  part  i.  bk. 
1,  c.  9):  **  the  fullers  here  pressing  out  the  water 
which  dropped  from  the  ck>thes  that  tlisy  had 
washed  in  the  weU  caUed  BogeL**  If  thia  be  the 
case,  then  we  have  some  relica  of  this  ancient  cos- 
torn  at  the  massive  breastwork  bebw  the  present 
Birkti  tUHamra^  where  the  donkeys  wait  Ibr  iheii 
load  of  skins  from  the  weU,  and  where  the  Arst- 
waaberwomen  may  be  seen  to  this  daj  beating  thrii 
clothes.'' 


a  We  give  the  following  Bahblnkal  aoSs 
lath,  from  the  Arsbio  eommsntsiy  of 
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tte  pfwiiee  of  pbelng  •tones,  and  iMuaingthioi 
>oiB  m  penon  or  u  efeiii,  te  vwj  ixnninon.  Jacob 
ivl  lo  at  Uetbel  (Gen.  zznU.  S2,  mr.  14;  aee 
Boebart'a  Cana<m,  pp.  786,  786);  and  he  did  it 
igain  whtn  parting  from  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  46). 
Joahnn  let  op  etonea  in  Jordan  and  Gilgal,  at  tlie 
•ommand  of  God  (Joeli.  iv.  9-SO) ;  ai^  again  in 
Sbeehem  (Joab.  zidv.  96).  Moar  Beth-ebemeeb 
tbers  was  the  Kben-ytdulah  («•  gnat  atone,**  1  Sam. 
ri.  14),  called  abo  Abel-gtdiilah  («*  the  great  weep- 
ing,**'1  Sam.  vi.  18).  There  was  the  Ebtn-Bohan, 
KMith  of  Jericho,  iin  the  phina  of  Jordan  (Joeh. 
sv.  6,  zfiii.  17),  »*the  stone  of  Bohan  the  son 
of  Reuben;*  the  Ehrenbraitstein  of  the  Occdr,  or 
•*  phdn  *'  of  Jordan,  a  memorial  of  the  son  or 
giniidsOD  of  Jacob's  eldest  bom,  for  which  tlie 
wnlsr  once  looked  in  ndn,  but  which  Felix  Fabri 
In  the  16th  oentnry  {EvagaL  iL  83)  professes  to 
haru  seen,  'llie  Kabbis  prsserfe  the  memory  of 
chb  stone  in  a  book  called  Ebei^Bokaiii^  or  the 
lonehstone  (Ckron  of  Rabbi  Jvtepk,  trsusl  by 
Bialioblotiky,  i.  19S).  Than  was  the  stone  set  up 
by  Samuel  between  Miipeh  and  Sben,  Ebtn^Kzer^ 
*«  the  stone  of  help  **  (1  Sam.  vii.  11,  12).  There 
was  the  Great  8lom»  on  which  Sauinel  slew  the 
sacrifices,  after  the  great  battle  of  Saul  with  the 
PhiUstines  (1  Sam.  xiv.  38).  There  was  the  A'^wn- 
A'ce/  (**  faij^  disoessus  vd  abitus,  a  discessu  Joua- 
thanis  et  Davidis,**  Simonis,  Otiotu,  p.  166),  where 
David  hid  himself,  snd  which  some  TalmudisU 
identify  with  Zoheleth.  Laige  stmies  hate  always 
obtained  for  themselves  peculiar  names,  from  thttr 
shape,  their  position,  thdr  connection  with  a  person 
or  an  event.  In  the  Sinaitic  Desert  the  writer 
found  the  ffnfar  ti-Kekab  (»  stone  of  the  rider  **), 
Uiijar  ei-Ful  («*  stone  of  the  bean  *' ),  ffnjar  Mvm 
(»  stone  of  Moees '*).  The  sul^ject  of  tUmtt  is  by 
no  means  uninteresting,  and  baa  not  in  any  respect 
been  exhausted.  (See  the  Notes  of  De  Sok  and 
Undenthal  in  their  edition  of  6'encsM,  pp.  176, 
2S6;  Boohart*s  Cnnaan^  p.  786;  Vossius  dt  Idol- 
air,  vl.  88;  Sealiger  on  Eusebius,  p.  198;  Heral- 
dus  OM  ^moMuf,  bk.  vii.,  and  Elineubontios  on 
Amobiut ;  also  a  long  note  of  Ooaelius  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Afinucim  FtUxy  p.  16;  Cahnet's  Fi'ag- 
menu,  Noa.  166,  786,  736  :  Kitto*s  PaUtime, 
See,  besides,  the  works  of  antiquaries  on  stones  and 
stone  circles;  and  an  interesting  account  of  the 
euriotts  Phoeoiciau  ffajar  Chttn  in  Malta,  in  Tal- 
bek*s  recent  vofaime  on  that  island,  pp.  116-1S7) 

H.B. 
•  It  shouki  be  added  that  M.  Clermont-Gan- 
nean,  connected  with  the  French  oonsulato  at  Jem- 
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aidan,  reports  the  supposed  reeovarv  of  Zoheleth  ia 
the  pressDt  E^-Zekwele^  the  muiio  of  n  roeky 
plateau  nenily  in  the  centra  of  the  line  akmg  which 
stntchss  the  riUage  of  Siloam  (which  see):  the 
western  Ihce,  cut  perpendicularly,  sli^tiy  over- 
hangs the  valley.     Ha  aasumes  this  to  be  <As  tilon% 

of  Zoheldk,wu  (^:.H)  En-Kogel  (1  K.  i.  9), 
though  the  Hebrew  snd  the  Arabic  names  diflbr, 
as  Zohelet  and  Zfhodet.  He  proposes  also  to  idei^ 
tify  En-Roj/el  with  the  Vii^fjin^s  Fountain,  and  not 
with  Bir  Eyub :  the  former  being  only  60  metres 
from  ZeAawM,  while  the  latter  is  700  metres  and 
the  Pool  of  Siloam  400.  He  suggests  further,  that 
on  this  supposition  we  can  more  easily  trace  the 
line  which  separated  the  territories  of  Bei\jamiu 
and  Judah  as  stated  In  Joeh.  xv.  7,  xriii.  16.  He 
maintains  that  the/eflnAfn  divide  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron  hito  three  sections,  the  second  of  which, 
extending  from  the  southeast  angle  of  the  Haram 
to  the  confluence  at  the  north  of  Blr  Ewb^  thsgr 
call  Wad^  Fer'aun,  Pharaoh's  Valley,  l  e.,  as 
the  name  imports  in  that  application,  **  Valley  of 
the  King;  *'  and  the  front  of  the  valley  so  desig- 
nated is  precisely  that  which  the  King'M  Gardena 
(Gardkn,  i.  870)  used  to  occupy  {Quartertf 
Statement  of  the  P.  E.  Fund,  No.  v.,  pp.  261- 
263).  H. 

Z01SBTH  (nrriT  [cotTmUnt^  dromg,  Flint] : 
Ztfdy;  Alex.  Zc0Xb^'  ^oheth).  Son  of  Isht  of  tho 
tribe  of  Judah  (1  Cbr.  iv.  20). 

ZCKPHAH  (njTJ  [aenue]:  Z^;  [Vat. 

in  ver.  36,  Z«x<>^0  -^^^'  [^  ^^*  ^1  Zsi^ap: 
Snpha).  Son  of  Helem,  or  Hotham,  the  son  of 
Heber,  an  Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii.  36,  36). 

ZOTHAI  [2  sy].]  09*)^  [patr.]:  Zo»^; 
[Vat  Zov^siO  Styfhat).  A  Kofaathite  Lerite, 
M>n  of  Elkani^  and  ancestor  of  Samuel  (1  Chr.  vi. 
26  [11]).    In  ver.  86  be  is  called  Zvru. 

ZCrPHAB  O^Xi  [peih.  eparrow]t  Zmfdpi 
Sophnr).  One  of  the  three  friends  of  Job  (Job  H. 
11,  xi.  1,  XX.  1,  xlii  9).  He  is  called  in  tiio  He- 
braw  «« tiie  NaamaUiite,**  and  fai  Uie  LXX.  ««tha 
Minsean,*'  and  »•  the  king  of  the  MinMuis.** 

ZOTHIM,  THE  FIELD  OP  (a'^0^  rrVp 
[prob.  Jieid  of  dropfing^  L  e.  fertiU\  i  K«ypm» 
vtcmttdv'  lo€u$  aMimU),  A  spot  on  or  near  tho 
top  of  Pi^ah,  from  which  Balaam  had  his  seoond 
view  of  the  encampment  of  Isrsel  (Num.  xxiiL  14). 


ti«pidatlonls  babel  et  rsptatlonls  et  ounetatloiiis  in 
Ineissa.      Inds   Hatnmnm     (Lt^V     appsUavsewnt 

pioptsr  mnllos  4<m  nfrassus  Incessusque  renrogmdcs. 

Wnqan  ssntantia  est  In  verMs  H^^KI  ^ribflT  (ML 

82,.  6)  i,  «.  eunelabar  volrfs  nsponders  condUnnqne 
SBsnm  voMssnm  ecausvnksaM,  proptarsa  quia  vos 
istibM'  et  gfnvNstam  alatls  vestns  ateilmbar.    8ar- 

pontes  'HQV  ^/TVHt  appeUantur,  qnla  In  terra  ler^ 
pnnt«  et  eh  tnesssnm  smnn  quasi  Isaphlanlsni  onnelan- 

mque.   IndtpeRedleunt](ai&ft.  fol  66,6.)  Hbl9 

r-bmin  bv  ytwxi  nsy  (vid.  jrstAa 

«*««*,  c*p.  6),  7'^ws^i  r^TTO 

«.  aqwa  IsnNsr  flneaa  la  tsna.     f  ocli 
T?f  ?W  f  |3H  itanDISK  sspHean  tarn  est, 


lapb  volntatos  el  hie  lltte  traolos,  qoem  SMpe  quasi 
Imleotfs  volvebani ;  aai  ssnsns  set  enm  per  st  ftiime 
lerstem  (vdnbUsm)  aeclSvltaliB  iostar,  ei^us  latos 
allsrum  slatlus,  aMemm  depmsslos  ssiel  In  modom 
ponlb  exstractt,  In  quo  ad  locum  altknim  rins  gnull- 

bus  sseendatw ;  qoem  12733  voeaverunt  qoatmqne 
ad  altars  stmxsrunt,  at  so  sseendennt,  quum  ad 
altars  per  gradns  asoeoders  noo  licevsl  (Is.  xx.  28). 
Nee  absnrdom  mlht  vldetur  eundsm  fulsse  hune  laps- 
d«m  atqua  earn,  qui  In  DavMU  Jonatlianique  histotla 

TtMn  |3M  voealus  est,  qusm  Intarprslsotur  l^i- 

d«m  riatonun,  ad  qoem  vidaUeet  viatorss  dsvirtebant 

Ttefum  h.  L  Kni3D  73H  traiMlottl,  i.  s.  allW| 

tbrtasss  enlm  lapis  altus  Adt  el  status,  qosn 
e  longlaqpo  ssneplusisnt.** 
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If  the  word  tAJeh  (rendered  **  field  '*)  mmy  be  taken 
in  ite  usual  sense,  then  the  **  field  of  Zophim  *'  was 
a  cultivated  spot «  high  up  on  the  top  cSt  the  range 
of  Pisgah.  But  that  word  is  the  aluiost  invariable 
term  for  a  portion  of  the  upper  district  of  Moab, 
and  therefore  may  have  had  some  local  eenae  which 
has  hitherto  escaped  notice,  and  in  which  it  i« 
employed  in  reference  to  the  spot  in  question.  The 
poeitiou  of  the  field  of  Zophim  is  not  defined,  it  is 
only  said  that  it  commanded  merely  a  portion  of 
the  encampment  of  Israel.  Neither  do  the  ancient 
ver»ions  afford  any  clew.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos, 
the  LXX^  and  the  Peshito-S^riac  take  Zopliim  in 
the  sense  of  *' watchers**  or  *' looken-out,'*  and 
translate  it  accordingly.  But  it  is  probably  a  He- 
brew version  of  an  aboriginal  name,  related  to  that 
which  in  other  places  of  the  present  records  appears 
as  Mizpeh  or  Mizpah.''  May  it  not  be  the  same 
place  which  later  in  the  history  is  mentioned  (once 
only)  as  Mizfah-Moab? 

Mr.  Porter,  who  identifies  AttAr^  with  Pisgahc 
Dtentions  {il'indbooky  p.  300  a)  that  the  ruins  of 
Maiti^  at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  are  surrounded 
by  a  fertile  and  cultivated  plain,  which  he  regards 
as  the  field  of  Zophim.  G. 

*  The  gently  sloping  and  turf-clad  brow,  a  mile 
and  a  tialf  west  of  Main^  and  eight  miles  north  of 
*  Jlid/'(/J,  which  Tristram  proposes  as  the  site  of 
Nebo.  he  also  su^^sts  as  the  probable  "field 
of  Zophim."  {Land  of  Itiatl^  p.  540,  2d  ed.) 
[Nlbo,  Amer.  ed.]  S.  W. 

ZO'RAU  (n^7^  [perh.  iinking  duwn,  Iw 
fffotuifl]:  Jliopdd,  Xapaa  [Vat.  Josh.  liii.  2, 
lapaX] ;  Alex.  lofwa,  Ioum,  Afma ;  Joseph. 
XapUura''  Sarnn),  One  of  the  towns  in  the  allot- 
ment of  the  tribe  of  l>an  (Josh.  xiz.  41).  It  is 
previously  mentioned  (zv.  .'13)  in  the  catalogue  of 
Judah,  among  the  places  in  the  district  of  the  Sher- 
feiah  ( A.  V.  Zoiu>:a  ii ).  In  both  lists  it  is  in  imme- 
diate proximity  to  I'^jiitaol,  and  the  two  are  else- 
where named  together  almost  without  an  exception 
(Judg.  xiii.  25,  xvi.  31,  xviii.  2,  8,  11;  and  see  I 
Chr.  ii.  53).  Zornh  was  the  residence  of  Manoah 
and  the  native  pUce  of  Samson.  The  place  both 
of  his  birth  and  his  burial  is  specified  with  a  curi- 
ous minuteness  as  "  between  Zorah  and  Kshtaol;  ** 
"in  Mahaneb-I)an  *'  (Judg.  xiii.  25,  xvi.  31).  In 
the  genealogical  records  of  1  Chr.  (ii.  53,  iv.  2), 
the  "  Zareathites  and  Eshtaulites  "  are  given  as 
descended  from  (•'.  e.  colonized  by)  Kiijath-jearim. 

Zorali  is  mentioned  amongst  the  pLaoea  fortified 
by  Kebohoam  (2  Chr.  zi.  10),  and  it  was  re-Inhab- 
ited by  the  men  of  Judah  after  the  return  from  the 
Captivity  (Neb.  zi.  29,  A.  V.  Zarbah). 

in  the  OiunnatUcim  (2£af8a  and  "  Saara  **)  it  b 
uiaitioned  as  lying  some  10  miles  north  of  Eieu- 
theropolis  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis.  By  the  Jew- 
ish traveller  hap-Parchi  (Zunz*s  Benjamin  of  7W. 
ii.  441),  it  is  specified  as  three  hours  S.  £.  of  Lydd. 
These  notices  agree  in  direction  —  though  In  neither 
is  tlie  distance  nearly  sufficient  —  with  the  modem 

villagt  of  SAr^nh  V&fi«^tf)f  which  has  been  visited 

ty  Dr.  Robinson  (BM.  Rtt,  iii.  153)  and  Tobler 
'dta  Wand.  181-183).  It  lies  just  below  the  brow  of 
fc  

•  8«e  8taDl«y,  8.  ^  P.,  Appsodix,  |  15. 

ft  The  Targum  treats  the  naoMS  Miipeh  and  Zophim 

m  Kantlcal,  translating  thsm  both  by  K/TI3D. 
«  *  Mr.  Porter  dlMvows  Ihb  Infteenes  from  the 
(^Handb.  p.  800  a)  as  weU  as  the  oplnkm  itself 
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a  iharp-pointed,  eoakial  bill,  at  the  shouUcr  of  tW 
ranges  whieh  there  meet  and  form  the  north  sideol 
the  IVady  Gkurdb^  the  northernmost  of  the  two 
branehes  which  onite  Just  bdow  5ir*(iA,  and  fcra 
the  great  Wady  Suntr.  Near  it  are  to  be  seen 
the  remains  of  Zaooah,  fieth-shemcah,  Tlmuath, 
and  other  places  more  or  less  frequently  mentiooed 
with  it  in  the  narrative.  Eshtad,  howeftr,  has  not 
yet  been  identified.  The  position  of  S^ok  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley,  whieh  forms  oue  of  the  hi- 
iets  trwn  the  great  lowland,  explains  its  fbrtifiea> 
tion  by  Rehofaoam.  The  spring  is  a  abort  distaaoe 
below  the  vilhige, «« a  noble  fountain  **  —  this  was 
at  the  end  of  April  —  **  walled  up  viiiaKt  with 
htfge  hewn  stones,  and  gashing  over  with  fine  wnlv. 
As  we  passed  on,"  continues  Dr.  Robinson,  with  n 
more  poetical  tone  than  is  his  wont,  <«  we  overtook 
no  less  than  twelve  women  toiling  upwards  to  the 
viUage,  each  with  her  Jar  of  water  on  her  tiead 
The  vilUge,  the  fountain,  the  fields,  the  nxmntain, 
the  females  bearing  water,  all  transported  as  baek  to 
ancient  times,  wlun  in  all  probaUlity  the  mother  of 
Samson  often  in  like  manner  visited  the  fountain 
and  toiled  homeward  with  her  Jar  of  water." 

In  the  A.  V.  the  name  appears  also  as  ZsitrsH 
and  Z01UU.H.  The  firrt  of  these  is  perhaps  moat 
nearly  aocurate.     The  Hebrew  is  the  same  in  alL 

6. 

ZO'RATHITBS,  THB  OTO^j^n :  ^ 
*hpa»i  [Vat  -asi]  J  Alex.  t.  XapaBi^  Saraiki),  i.  e. 
the  people  of  Zobah,  are  mentioned  in  1  Chr.  hr. 
2  as  descended  from  ShobaL  one  of  the  sons  of  Ju- 
dah, who  in  1  Chr.  ii.  5S  if  stated  to  have  founded 
Kiijath-Jearim,  from  which  again  *'  the  Zareathites 
and  the  Eshtaulites  "  were  cobniied.  G. 

ZO'REAH  (n^^ :  *?ia\  Alex.  Sopoa^  ^o- 
rt't).  Another  (and  slightly  more  accurate)  form 
of  the  name  ususily  given  in  the  A.  Y.  as  Zobah, 
but  once  as  Zarkah.  The  Hebrew  is  the  same  in 
all  cases.  Zoreah  occun  only  in  Josh.  xt.  33, 
among  the  towns  of  Judah.  The  pboe  appeals, 
however,  to  have  come  later  into  the  poaseBsinn  of 
Dan.     [Zorah.]  G. 

ZCKRITBS,  THB  O^^H  [pair.] :  *ncapl 
[Vat. -pel] ;  Alex.  Hj^mci;  [Gomp.  4  %apci''\ 
8(irai\  are  named  in  the  gencadogies  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  ii.  54),  apparently  (though  the  passage  is 
probably  in  great  confusion)  amongst  the  descend* 
ants  of  Salma  and  near  oonnectiona  of  Joab.  Thm 
Targum  rq^ards  the  word  as  being  a  e<»itractioa 
for  "  the  ZoFsthites ;  '*  but  this  does  not  seem  likely, 
since  the  Zareathites  are  mentioned  in  ver.  5S  of 
the  same  genealogy  in  another  connection. 

ZOKOB'ABBL  (Zopo/ScCiSsA:  Zorobabet),  1 
Ksdr.  iv.  13,  v.  5-70,  vi.2-29;  Eodus.  sfijuU: 
Matt  i.  la,  13;  Luke  iii.  87.    [Zkbubbabsu] 

ZU'ARCI^S  [saiaifessi]:  %mydp:  Smarf. 
Father  of  Netbaned  the  ehief  of  the  tribe  of  ks*. 
char  at  the  time  of  the  Endos  (Nun.  i.  8,  tL  ft, 
vii  18,  28,  z.  15). 

ZUPH,  THB  LAND  OF  (^PS  fT^J 
[Aoii^^»si6]:  fir  r^r  [2<^,  Vat]  2si^;«  Alex 


that  Jftftrfts  to  PIsfsh.    (Bee  KiCto'S 

US.  p.uee.) 

^  As  if  leadhic  ^^!^  (IMph),  whiek 
text  {Ottkib)  of  1  Uhr.  tL  8ft  sdU 


CyBi.  vol. 


ZUPH,  THE  LAND  OF 

tit  ynw  Ifi^;  Syr.  Peahito,  fo.     r*«r;  Vulg. 

tc/ra  Sn/jh).  A  district  mt  whieh  Snul  and  hu 
Hrva&t  arrived  after  paadng  through  thoae  of  Shal^ 
HtuLf  of  Sbalun,  aiid  of  the  Beiyaiiiites*  (1  Sam. 
is.  (  onlj).  It  eridentlj  oontained  the  citj  in 
whieh  they  eocountered  Samuel  (ver.  6),  and  thai 
•gain,  if  the  conditiona  of  the  narrative  are  to  be 
aooepted,  was  certainly  not  far  from  the  '*  tomb  of 
Racliel,**  (krobably  the  spot  to  which  that  name  ia 
itill  attached,  a  short  distance  north  of  Bethlehem. 
The  name  Zuph  is  connected  in  a  singular  manner 
with  Samuel.  One  of  his  ancestors  was  named 
Zuph  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  36)  or  Zophai  (iltUL 
98);  aad  his  native  place  was  called  Kamathaim- 
■ophim  (1  Sam.  i.  1). 

But  it  would  be  unsafe  to  oonchide  that  the 
**  land  of  Zuph  *'  had  any  connection  with  either 
of  tiieae.  If  Ramathaim-oophim  was  the  present 
Ntify  SftwtwiL,  —  and  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
strong  probability  that  it  was,  —  then  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  Ramatbaim-aophim  can  have  been 
iu  the  land  of  Zuph,  when  the  ktter  was  near 
Raehers  sepulchre,  at  least  seven  miles  distant 
from  the  former,  ^e^  Sanuoil^  too,  if  anywhere, 
is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  territory  of  Beigamiu, 
whereas  we  have  seen  that  the  kuid  of  Zuph  was 
outside  of  it. 

The  name,  too,  in  its  various  forms  of  Zophim, 
Blizpeh,  Mizpah,  Zephatbah,  was  too  common  in  the 
Holy  Land,  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  to  permit 
of  much  stress  being  laid  on  its  occurrence  here. 

The  only  possible  trace  of  the  name  of  Zuph  in 
modem  Palestine,  in  any  suitable  locality,  is  to  be 
found  in  6a6/i,  a  well-known  place  about  seven 
miles  due  west  of  Jerusalem,  and  five  miles  south- 
west of  Ntbtf  SitmwiL  This  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibi. 
Rts.  ii.  8, 9)  once  proposed  as  the  representative  of 
Ramathaim  Xuphim ;  and  although  on  topograph- 
ical grounds  be  virtually  renounces  the  idea  (see  the 
foot-note  to  the  same  pages),  yet  those  grounds 
need  not  similarly  a£fect  its  identity  with  Zuph, 
provided  other  considerations  do  not  interfere.  If 
Shalim  and  Shalisha  were  to  the  N.  E.  of  Jenisa- 
lem,  near  Tuiyibeh^  then  Saul's  route  to  the  land 
of  Beigamhi  would  be  S.  or  S.  W.,  and  punning 
the  same  direction  he  would  arrive  at  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Soba,  But  this  is  at  the  best  no  more 
than  coqjeotore,  and  unless  the  land  of  Zuph  ex- 
tended a  good  distance  east  of  Soba,  the  city  in 
whieh  the  meeting  with  Samuel  took  pkoe  could 
hardly  be  sufficiently  near  to  Raehel*s  sepulchre. 

The  signification  of  the  name  of  Zuph  is  quite 
doubtAiL  GeMnius  ezpUins  it  to  mean  **  honey ;  " 
while  Filrst  undentands  it  as  <*  abounding  with 
water.**  It  will  not  be  overlooked  that  when  the 
LXX.  version  was  made,  the  name  probably  stood 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  as  Ziph  (Tsiph).  Zophim  is 
oooaUy  oonsidered  to  signify  watchmen  or  lookers- 
oat;  henoe,  prophets;  in  which  sense  the  author 
if  (be  Taigum  has  actaally  rendered  1  Sam.  is. 


ZUZIBtS,  THE 
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6,  —  "thaijcame  into  (be  fauid  in  whieh  was  a 
prophet  of  Jehovah.**  G. 

ZUPH  (^IS :  [in  1  Sam.,  Alex.  Soinr,  Comp. 
14^;  Rmb.  Vat.  corrupt;]  So^in  1  Chr.:  8yph). 
A  ^ohathite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Klkanah  and  Sam- 
uel (1  Sam.  i.  1;  1  Chr.  vl.  35  [20]).  In  1  Chr. 
vi.  S6  he  is  called  Zophai. 

ZUB  (   ^3  [rock]:  to^i  Sur).  1.  One  of  the 

five  princes  of  Midlan  who  wen  shdn  by  the  Israelites 
when  Balaam  fell  (Sum.  xxxL  8).  His  daughter 
Cosbi  was  killed  by  Phinehas,  together  with  her 
paramour  Zimri,  the  Simeonite  chieftain  (Num. 
XXV.  15}.  He  appears  to  have  been  in  some  way 
subject  to  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites  (Josh.  xiii. 
21). 

2.  [In  1  Chr.  riil.  ao,  Alex,  laoupi  in  ix.  36, 
Vat.  Sin.  Alex.  Itrsip.]  Son  of  Jehiel  the  founder 
of  Gibeon  by  hU  wife  Maachah  (1  Chr.  viu.  30, 
ix.  36). 

ZU'RIEL  (bK^~!  S  [myrockUOodi'.Zmr 

S(^X:  SurUl),     Son  of  Abihail,  and  chief  of  the 
lerarite  Levites  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num. 
iii.  35). 

ZURISHAjyDAI    [4   syL]      O'TO^T^S 

[my  i-ock  it  the  Almif/hty]:  Xouoi^aHal  [Vat.  in 
Num.  i.  6«  -pc<-] :  Sut-ii'tdtial).  FiuLer  of  Shelumiel 
the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (Num.  i.  6,  ii.  13,  vii.  36,  41,  x.  19).  It  is 
remarkable  that  tiiis  and  Ammishaddai,  the  only 
names  in  the  Bible  of  whicli  Sbaddai  forms  a  part, 
shoukl  occur  in  the  same  list.  In  Judith  (vii.  1) 
Zuiishaddai  appears  as  SSalaaaual 

ZU'ZIMS,  THE  (Q'^n^n  :  $$„!  yxvpd  in 
both  MSS. :  Zudm ,  but  Jerome  in  QitOBtL  Htbr.^ 
gtHte*  fotitt).  The  name  of  an  ancient  people 
who,  lying  iu  the  path  of  Chedoriaonier  and  his  al- 
lies, were  attacked  and  overthrown  by  them  ((yen. 
xtv.  5  only).  Of  the  etymok)gy  or  aigniflcation  of 
the  name  nothing  is  known.  The  LXX.,  Taigum 
of  OnkekM,  and  Sam.  Version  (with  an  eye  to  some 
root  not  now  recognisable^)  render  it  ** strong 
people.**  The  Arab.  Venion  of  Saadiah  (in  Wal- 
ton's PolygloU)  gives  ed-D<tkakin^  by  which  it  is 
uncertain  whethor  a  proper  name  or  appelktive  is 
intended.    Others  understand  by  it "« the  wander- 

ere*' (LeClere,from  WT),  or  «»dwaifr"  (Mi- 
chaelis,  SuppL  No.  606 ).«  Hardly  more  asoertam- 
able  is  the  situation  which  the  Zuzim  occupied. 
The  progress  of  the  invaders  was  from  north  to 
south.  They  first  encountered  the  Rephaim  m 
Ashteroth  Kamahn  (near  the  Lefa  in  the  north 
of  the  Hauran);  next  the  Zuzim  in  Ham;  and 
next  the  Emlm  in  Shaveh  Kuriathaim.  The  last 
named  place  has  not  been  identified,  but  was 
probably  not  hr  north  of  the  Amon.  There 
is  therefore  some  pUusibility  iu   the  suggestion 


(MS  maigln  oC  A.  Y.).    This  Is  a  totally  distinct 

ftooiZlph  (^**t). 

a  If  Indeed  the  "  land  oTTomhii  **  bv  the  Iscritofy 
if  Bsulamln. 

b  n  BsDsnm  magls  qnam  Terbum  ex  mtho  tnma* 
fcseutes  **  (Jerome,  Quoit,  Ihbr.  m  (Ten.).    Hehumann 

Osacsis,  p.  287)  suggMts  that  te  D^^il  ^hsy  rsad 


which  Bwald  peoposss  in  Usnti^rlng  flam  (Qen. 
xlv.  6)  wllb  Ammon. 

e  Comparing  the  Arable  A^\«y   By  adopting  this 

(whieh  howerer  Gessnlos,  TVs.  p.  610  a,  rsslrtsland  a^ 

taring  the  points  of  QTlf  to  QHS,  as  It  «  plain 
the  LXX.  and  Yolg.  read  &sm,  Michaelh  Ingioloosly 


obtains    the  Mlowlng  nsding:   "Th^y  aoMNs  tha 
0^^7.*     ^^  •haoffi  In  Che  Initial  letlsr  Is  thelgbQii  In  Ashteroth  Kanialm,  and  the  people  «r 

"     (f.  s.  oedlnafT)  statue,  who  wsre  with 
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ZUZIHS.  THB 


of  Ewmld  (OetelL  I  <08,  note),  provided  it  ii ,  ftlnidy  meDtioiMd  voder  Zamzummim.  but  ■!  the 

etTOMloincaUT  eonect,  thai   Hmm   DH,  b  CP, '**■*  it  can  only  be  ngarded  ae  «  conjecture,  in 
^'     /•  .  '  J  ..      ...  .V   V  -1     •  L  u    wepect  to  wliieh  the  writer  deeine  to  say  with  Be- 

uJ?.L*'^"^'r'?'"'^'^2^"5^  UnJ-uid  tt  wooU  b.  diffictt  tofi^  •  ttUi 

lend  by  the  AmmoDitoi.    Thk  ■■»— ^iwi  hM  hmm  i 
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NOTES  ON  THE  A&T.  *•  WILDERNESS  OF  THE  WANDERINQ." 
■T  nuc  BBY.  r.  w.  BOtukXP,  rsLLOw  or  thb  botal  oboorapriual  Boonrrr  of  lomdom. 


[The  fidtowiDg  notes  mn  reoalTad  too  late  for 
IntertioD  in  their  proper  plaee,  but  an  too  valuable 
to  be  omitted.  Mr.  Holland  here  gives  the  results 
of  personal  obeerratiou,  having  four  times  visited 
the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  and  spent  many  months  in 
wandering  over  It  on  foot  —  A.] 

Page  3618  a,  line  85,  '*  the  wilderness  of  Rtham." 

—  It  is  not  neoenary  to  suppose  that  the  wilderness 
of  Etham  extended  on  both  shorss  of  the  gulf. 
«*  The  edge  of  the  wUderruMS  '*  probably  refers  not 
to  the  limits  of  vegetation,  but  to  the  boundary  of 
the  desert  east  of  the  gulf,  marked  by  the  h^her 
ground  whieh  divides  the  Bitter  Lakes  from  the  sea. 
This  would  form,  then  as  now,  the  natural  road  from 
Egypt  to  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  thither  Moses 
would  lead  the  Israelites.  A  deviation  from  the 
natural  road  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  command 
to  turn  and  encamp  before  Pihahiroth. 

Page  3513  6, 1.  17,  <*The  wilderness  hath  shut 
them  in.**  —  Pharaoh  seeing  that  the  Israelites  had 
missed  the  road  leading  round  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
would  naturally  exchuni  **  The  wilderness  hath  shut 
them  hi."  The  sea  was  on  thehr  left,  the  high  range 
of  Jebei  Attnkah  on  their  right,  and  beyond  them 
a  narrow  road  ak>ng  the  shore  leading  only  to  a  yet 
more  barren  desert.  Escape  was  impossible  unless 
Qod  had  opened  a  way  for  them  through  the  sea. 

Page  3513  5,  L  2  from  bottom,  '«  Wady  Ahthir 

—  The  proper  xmsib  is  Wady  eUAfidhd  (ft  4X^1), 
derived  from  hadhwah^  impression  of  a  horse's  foot. 

Page  3518,  note  c  —  The  excavations  of  the  Pal- 
estine Expk)ration  Fund  at  Jerusalem  have  proved 
that  the  language  of  Joeephus  concerning  the  height 
•f  the  buiMings  of  the  Temple  was  not  extravagant. 

Piige  8514,  note  a.  —  The  warm  spring  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  is  situated  near  Tor,  and  has  no 
ndbrsDce  to  the  Apm  M^»a  near  Sues;  it  is  that 
idlnrred  to  hi  the  following  not&  The  springs  of 
Hmnmdm  PharaAn  have  a  teropefaiuiB  of  160^,  and 
■nii  a  f  idong  solphurous  smelL  I  have  never  seen 
sny  watra  spring  among  those  at  AfAn  Af4$fi^  al- 
though I  have  wveral  times  examined  them.  Water 
Is  found  there  by  digging,  and  the  water-holes  are 
inereased  at  the  pleasure  of  the  gardener. 

Page  3514  a,  1.  37.  ^  Shar  '  before  Egypt,*  '*  eto. 
"  The  name  Siiur  means  **  a  wall,**  and  was  psrhaps 
^ven  to  the  wilderness  of  Etham«  which  ky  on  the 
«st  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  of  the  head  of  the 
;nlf,  from  the  wall-like  range  of  mountains,  Jebel  er- 
Rakah,  by  which  it  is  bounded.  When  seen  from  a 
listanee  this  cange  presents  the  appearance  of  a  kmg 
ine  of  white  diflk,  with  a  nsnarkable  tabular  oatline. 
fhe  Arab*  know  many  phres  in  the  Pninfola  by 


two  names,  —  one  being  the  proper  name,  the  o^hec 
a  name  derived  from  some  oharacteristic  feature. 

Page  8514  5, 1. 90,  ^Debbet  er-RamUh.**  —  This 
tract  of  sand  does  not  run  uninterruptidly  across 
the  Peninsula.  It  is  divided  by  the  rocky  plateau  at 
the  head  of  Wady  el-Akhdar  and  Wady  eLOeh, 
The  name  appears  to  be  applied  more  particulaiiy 
to  the  belt  of  sand  near  Wady  Nutb  and  Strdbit 
el-Khddim. 

Page  3514  5,  L  36.  —  El-Kda  cannot  be  Sin, 
which  lay  north  of  Wady  Feirdn,  the  moat  south- 
eriy  road  that  the  Israelites  can  have  taken  to 
Mount  Sinai.  The  name  el-Kda  is  only  a|)piied  to 
the  phun  south  of  Wady  Feirdn.  The  phun  to  the 
north  is  called  eLMur^ah^  and  that  probably  cor- 
responded with  the  Wilderness  of  Sin.  The  Wady 
ffibrdn  south  of  Jebel  Serbdl  was  pronounced  by 
the  Sinai  Survey  Expedition  to  be  an  inipoasibJe 
route  for  the  Israelites  to  have  taken. 

Page  8515  a,  1.  10.  —  (/m  Shawwr  is  not  the 
bis;hest  mountain.  Mount  CntJtetine  n  consider- 
ably higher,  and  forms  the  tnie  Omphalos  of  the 
Peninsula.  Jebel  Zebir  is  the  highest  peak  of 
Mount  Cathei'we,  and  therefore  the  highest  pomt 
in  SinaL 

Page  8515  5,  1.  6  from  bottom,  *'  Three  passes 
through  the  eX-71A  range,**  etc  — Besides  the 
three  panes  mentioned  by  Robinson,  there  is  a  road 
leading  over  Jebel  Odfmeh  from  the  head  of  Wady 
ts-Sikf  a  pass  to  the  east  of  Jebel  Dkelel,  and  an- 
other further  eastward  at  the  head  of  Wady  eLAin. 

Page  3516  6,  notey.  —  The  sound  produoed  by 
the  sand  at  Jebel  NakAs  is  not  caused  by  its  pour- 
ing over  the  cliA,  but  by  the  friction  of  its  grains 
when  set  in  motbn*  The  sand  Is  drifted  up  into  a 
steep  bank  in  a  recess  in  the  mountain  sidoi  and 
when  set  in  motimi,  either  artificially,  or  by  tlie 
wind,  rolls  down  like  a  cascade,  and  then  the  sound 
is  produced.  It  resembles  the  noise  mad«  by  rub> 
bing  the  finger  round  a  ghMS,  but  is  so  k>ud  as  to 
be  beard  sometimes  at  a  distanoe  of  several  hundred 
yards.  It  causes  a  great  vibration,  whieh  often  sele 
hi  motion  the  surrounding  sand.  The  Arabs  sup- 
pose that  the  sound  is  caused  by  the  naJtitti  (wooden 
boarde  used  for  beUs)  of  a  monastery,  which  was 
swaUowed  up  by  the  earth  in  eonsequenee  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  monks.  See  Proceedings  of  ik€ 
Royal  (Jeog,  3oe.  voL  xiii.  p.  S15  t 

Page  8517  5,  1. 11.  —  The  Mecca  pilgruni  are 
previously  provided  for,  storss  of  com  being  sent  on 
to  the  various  stations  on  the  Hatf  road,  and  tanks 
prepared  for  water.  Their  ease,  thersfen,  Is  quite 
diilerent  from  that  of  the  IsneUtes 
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Pige  3517  6.  note  <%  —  I  have  meesnred  eeeda 
trees  upwards  of  nine  feet  in  circumference.  The 
trees  iprow  to  s  Urge  sixe,  when  thej  ere  not  stunted 
by  having  their  ^oots  umuallj  cut  off  to  feed  tlie 
goats  of  the  Arabs. 

Page  3518, 1  2,  **  the  Wady  ef^Rahth,''  —  I  have 
myself  seen  the  Wady  tr-Hakah  "a  vast  tprtn 
plain/*  so  that  looking  up  its  slope  it  appeared  com- 
pletely covered  by  herbage.  It  is  never  entirely 
bare,  bfing  thickly  studded  with  low  plants,  which 
after  a  few  showers  of  rain  in  spring  quicklj'  be- 
come green.  I  have  even  seen  blades  of  grass 
springing  up  in  every  direction  upon  it  But  I 
have  also  seen  the  er-Jittkah  after  a  long  dry  season 
to  all  appearance  from  a  little  distance  a  barren 
pkin. 

Pkge  3518  b,  1.  1.^  Quicksands  in  Debbet  er- 
Ramleh  are  merely  caused  by  the  sand  drifting  into 
«he  hollows,  which  catch  the  rain-water.  They  are 
not  real  quicks:inds. 

Pages  .1517-3521.  —  Si/ppijt  of  Water  and  Pat 
luraye.  —  lArge  tracts  of  Uie  northern  portion  of 
the  plateau  of  the  71A,  which  are  now  desert,  were 
evidently  formerly  under  cultivation.  The  Gulf  of 
Suez  (proiiably  by  means  of  an  artificial  canal  con- 
necting it  with  the  Hitter  Lakes)  once  extended 
nearly  fifty  miles  further  north  than  it  does  at  pres- 
Kit,  and  the  mountains  of  Palestine  were  well  clothed 
with  treefl.  Thus  there  formerly  existed  a  nun- 
making  area  of  considerable  extent,  which  must 
have  added  largely  to  the  dews  and  rains  of  Sinai. 
Probably,  also,  the  Peninsula  itself  was  formerly 
much  more  thickly  wooded. 

The  amount  of  vegetation  and  herbage  in  the 
Peninsula,  even  at  the  present  time,  has  been  very 
much  underrated;  and  a  slight  increase  in  the 
present  rain-fall  would  produce  an  enormous  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  of  pasturage.  I  have  several 
times  seen  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  especially 
the  wadies,  niar^'elously  changed  in  appearance  by 
%  single  shower. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  con- 
;ent  gardens  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  M^isa^  and  those 
ffi  ]Vn<lif  Ftirdn,  and  at  Tvr^  mark  the  only  three 
ipots  where  any  considerable  amount  of  cultivation 
eould  exist  in  the  Peninsula.  Hundreds  of  old 
monastic  gardens,  with  copious  wells  and  springs, 
are  scattered  over  the  mountains  throughout  the 
granitic  districts;  and  I  could  mention  at  least 
twenty  streams  which  are  perennial,  excepting  per- 
laps  in  unusually  dry  seasons. 

it  has  been  nid  that  the  present  physical  eon- 
ditions  of  the  country  are  such  as  to  render  it  ut- 
terly impossible  that  the  events  recorded  in  the 
book  of  Kxodus  can  ever  have  occurred  there.  It 
is  wonderful,  however,  how  apparent  difficulties 
melt  away  as  one's  acquaintance  with  the  country 
Increases.  I  see  no  difficulty  myself  in  the  |m)vis- 
ion  of  sufficient  pasturage  for  the  flocks  and  herds, 
Lf,  as  1  have  fliown,  there  are  good  reasons  for  sup- 
posing the  rain-fall  was  in  former  days  huger  than 
it  is  at  present;  and  with  regard  to  the  cattle,  I 
will  point  ont  one  important  &ct,  which  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  overlooked,  namely,  thai  they  were 
probably  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and,  in  addition 

a  W.  Ethat  Is  Its  real  name,  so  flailed  fhxa  BUuly 
a  spseiaB  of  tamarisk. 

»  •  It  Is  important  to  notice  hers  that  Mr.  Holland 
has  altered  the  opinion  rsspeotSog  the  route  of  the 
IsvaflUtse  which  hn  had  presented  In  a  paper  read  be- 
ftiff%  the  Roy  G«og.  Society  In  1868,  already  rvferrwt 
to  te  Oib  Uutionary  under  tlie  %rts.  Bor,  WuDmnai 


to  other  things,  carried  their  owu  water,  soffieicnt 
fur  several  days,  slung  hj  watep«kius  by  their  aide. 
just  as  Sir  Samuel  Baker  found  them  doing  at  the 
present  day  in  Abyssinia.  —  See  paper  On  Reetmi 
t'.a^iratwn  in  the  PeninmUi  of  J^nai,  read  [by 
Mr.  Holland]  at  the  Liverpool  Church  Coogresa, 
Oct.  1869.  [See  alao art  Sixai,  p.  3054,  Amer.  ed.~ 

Psge  3521  a,  1.  34.  — '« 'Am  eLHow^tC'  —  The 
water  \-aries  much  in  bittemeaa.  I  have  IbiiDd  it  at 
one  time  so  bitter  that  I  oouk!  not  even  hold  it  in 
my  mouth,  at  another  more  pleaaant  to  drink  than 
the  water  I  had  brought  in  water-akina  frvm  Soob. 
The  size  of  the  spring  is  very  small,  but  the  mass 
of.  calcareous  deposit  which  surrounds  it  seems  to 
prove  that  the  water-supplj  from  it  was  fbnneriy 
hurger  thao  at  the  present  time. 

There  appears  to  be  a  strange  oonftuoon  of  pbees 
here  by  the  writer  of  the  article.  My  own  ofaaer- 
vations,  made  at  several  di^ent  times,  and  eoo- 
firnied  by  those  of  the  Sinai  Survey  ExpeditJon  in 
1868,  have  led  me  to  the  following  oondosiona 
*Ain  ffaicdra  is  not  a  brook,  but  a  spring  standing 
on  an  elevated  plateau  at  the  head  oi  Wnd^ 
Amdra,  which  does  not  contain  any  other  water, 
although  a  little  to  the  north  of  its  mouth  are  the 
Ajfun  Abu  Szouweirahf  two  water-holes  aliout  8 
feet  deep,  supplied,  I  think,  by  the  draiiuige  from 
Wadjf  Wntyidn.  A  few  stunted  palms  grow  near 
them.  The  water4ioles  might  be  increased  by 
digging.  The  water  is  slightly  l»«ckiah  bat  drink- 
able. Wadff  TAlo  Iwa  to  the  south  of  Wnd^ 
Ghufundtlj  running  into  the  gulf  a  few  miles  to 
the  north  of  Wady  ToffUteh.  The  Arabs  obtain 
rock-salt  from  it.  At  Jtbel  Buhery  oomnMoly, 
but  wrongly,  known  as  Tnttt  ee-Sudr,  therc  is  a 
good  supply  of  water.  This  mountain  lies  much 
nearer  to  Suez.  It  is  known  in  the  charts  as 
"  Bam  Ilill,"  and  forms  a  prominent  landmark. 

Page  3521  6,  L  2  from  bottom.  —  By  »  water- 
ouurstt'*  Stauky  evidently  does  not  intend  to 
imply  the  presence  of  water;  he  espeeialiy  mentions 
their  being  dry.  Wady  UeeU  does  not  connect 
67itinmc/«r  with  TaySbek;  it  Is  entirely  separsle 
from  both,  but  drains  the  plateau  that  lies  between 
them.  The  hot  springs  near  it,  visited  by  Nie- 
buhr,  are  those  of  the  HmnmAm  Pharaun.  Wady 
Uteit  drains  an  elevated  plateau  at  the  boek  of 
Jebel  flummdm.  Wady  Tayibeh  runs  from  the 
south  of  the  same  phiteau.  ITiruly  GhturundeL,  as 
it  approaches  the  sea,  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
watered  and  wooded  valleys  in  Uie  whole  Fenin- 


Page  3522  a,  4th  par.  •*  TW.*'  ~  The  advantages 
of  this  spot  for  sn  encampment  have  been  much 
exsggeratod.  The  water  Is  brat^iih  and  unwhole- 
some, and  it  is  the  most  unhealthy  spot  in  the 
Peninsula.  It  is  true  that  there  are  biiige  groves 
of  palms  and  thickets  of  tamarisk,  but  the  gnmnd 
is  impregnated  with  salt,  and  is  not  otherwise  par- 
ticularly fertile.  At  the  mouth  of  Wady  Tn^h 
is  the  plain  of  Rae  Abu  ZtMmek^  whieh  probably 
was  the  spot  where  the  IsraellteB  encamped;  it  is 
divided  from  et-Murkkah  by  a  narrow  atrip  of 
desert,  and  might  almost  be  oonaidered  aa  a  per* 
tion  of  the  Wudemess  of  Sin.* 


OP,  p.  8048,  note  a,  and  Snai,  p.  8064.  He  now  i<» 
gards  ef-JfarMaA,  and  not  the  fdaln  of  ea-Sry*,  as  th» 
*<  WUderaeai  of  Sin,"  and  snpposes  tiie  IsraeHtes  froa 
this  point  to  have  Joomeyed  up  the  Wadf  fWrfta 
See  bis  paper  On  ReenU  Ba^pleratienM  in  Of  f^niiij— e 
of  fiSnos,  rsad  at  the  livarpool  Qinreii  Oongiess,  Oes 
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Fi|fe  S0fi9  b,  L  12.—  El-KAa.  —  Tbif  iimme  is 
icnflMd  to  the  plaiD  aoath  of  (firw/y  Ftir&n,  The 
whole  of  the  northern  pbun  ii,  I  bc]^e?e,  kiioirn  by 
the  generml  name  of  ei'Murtekah. 

l^kge  8692  6,  12d  par.  —  Manna.  —  I  have  now 
(1870)  aooie  pote  of  manna  th^t  I  brought  from 
Sinai  in  1861.  It  remaing  perfectly  good,  but  be- 
comee  fiquid  like  honey  in  hot  weiUher.  When  [ 
fint  obtained  it,  it  still  remained,  as  when  collected 
from  the  trees,  in  the  shape  of  hsrdened  drops. 
It  is  sold  in  Egjpt  for  medicinal  purposes,  or  to  pil- 
grims as  a  relic  from  the  desert. 

Page  8523  a,  near  end  of  Ist  par.  —  The  height 
of  the  Sinaitie  inscriptions  has  been  much  exagger- 
ated. I  have  not  seen  one  that  I  have  fituled  to 
reach  without  difficulty,  except  in  a  few  esses, 
where  there  were  evident  traces  of  a  lower  ledge 
of  rock  having  fidlen  down..  See  Proceedinffi  R. 
G,  8oc,  vol.  xiii.  p.  213  f. 

Page  8623  a,  —  RephicUm,  —  On  the  site  of 
Rephidim,  where  the  battle  with  the  Amalekites 
wsa  fought,  my  opinion  differs  from  that  of  Captain 
Wilaon  and  Mr.  Palmer.  They  believe  the  battle 
to  hare  been  fought  in  the  Wtuly  FeirSij  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Paraii,  and  Uiat  Jebtl 
Tah^ik  (not  the  hill  on  which  the  old  church 
stands,  which  the  Dean  of  Westminster  advocates, 
but  one  opposite  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley) 
was  the  hill  on  which  Moees  sat,  with  Aaron  and 
Hur  supporting  his  arms. 

The  road  up  this  hill,  and  the  churohes  and 
shapels  on  its  summit  and  sides,  ctftainly  mark 
this  hill  as  a  very  sacred  spot  in  the  eyes  of  the 
old  inhabitants  of  Paran.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
they  believed  it  to  be  the  site  of  Kephidim,  when 
8ei-b6L,  as  was  once  certainly  tlie  case,  was  held  to 
be  the  tiaditiOQai  Mount  Sinai.  But  I  have  no 
bith  in  mimastic  traditioiui,  either  ancient  or  mod- 
sm,  as  fiff  as  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  St 
Catherine  are  concerned. 

Besides,  it  appears  to  me  that  Rephidim  is  clearly 
ipokeu  of  ill  the  Bible  as  within  a  day's  journey 
of  Mount  Sinai ;  and  this  spot  is  two  days*  jour- 
ney from  Jtbel  Miuay  even  by  the  short  cut  of  the 
Sukb  /Jdtcff. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Israelites 
nisrehed  up  the  H^eu/y  e»-i^heikh,  and  that  the 
narrow  de^e  of  el-lVntiyeh^  about  twelve  miles 
from  Je6ei  J/usa,  nuirks  the  ute  of  the  battle  of 
Rephidim. 

From  the  head  of  Wadt/  f/ibrdn  there  stretches 
screes  the  western  side  of  the  Peninsula  a  remark- 
able line  of  pi^ecipitous  granite  mountainB,^  through 
which  are  found  only  three  passes,  leading  to  the 
high  and  well-watered  central  group  of  mountains, 
which  includes  Jebel  Miaa.  llie  two  western 
MMtes  of  Wady  Tldh  and  Ntdeb  HAwy  are  too 
.larrow  and  rugged  to  have  affi)rded  a  road  for  the 
mass  of  the  Israelites. 

They  are  altogether  out  of  the  question,  if  the 
Israelites  had  vragons  with  them  at  this  time. 
We  know  that  the  princes  presented  six  wagons 
for  the  use  of  the  Tabeniade  at  Mount  Sinai,  and 
we  eao  hardly  suppose  them  to  have  been  built 
there. 

The  remiUning  pass  of  tU  Watiyth  is  a  narrow 
lefile,  with  perpendicular  rocks  on  either  side,  and 

a  TUs  fanned,  probably,  the  northern  limit*  of 
Jae  Wlldemen  of  Sinai,  the  high  oential  duster  ctf 
Bountains  to  the  sooth  bearing  the  diatrlot  name 
If  Borab.  f .  W.  n. 
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the  holding  of  this  defile  by  the  Amalekites  would 
render  them  secure. 

All  the  requirements  of  the  account  of  the  bat- 
tle are  found  at  this  spoL  There  is  a  large  plain, 
destitute  of  water,  for  the  encampment  of  the  Israel- 
ites ;  a  conspicuous  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the 
defile,  commanding  the  battle-ground,  and  presoit- 
ing  a  bare  cliff,  such  as  we  may  sup|«ose  die  rock 
to  have  been  which  Moses  struck.^ 

There  is  another  plain  on  the  south  of  the  pass 
for  the  encampment  of  the  Amslekites,  with  abun- 
dance of  water  within  easy  reach ;  and,  curiousl} 
enough,  at  this  very  spot,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  Moses  sat,  \i  this  be  Kephidim,  the  Arabs 
point  out  a  rock,  which  they  <iall  **  the  seat  of  the 
prophet  Moses.**—  See  paper  read  before  the  Liver- 
pool Church  Congress,  pp.  7,  8;  also  paper  read 
before  K.  O.  S.,  May  11th,  1868,  p.  17. 

Page  8623  rr,  2d  par.  —  Horeb. — A  name  gi\'en 
probably  to  the  central  granite  mountains  (includ- 
ing Jebd  Musiy  St.  CVi(Aer»ne,  Fureiah^  etc.), 
which  lie  to  the  south  of  the  remarkable  line  of 
cliflb  stretclitng  eastward  from  the  head  of  l^'^ndy 
Iltbrau.  The  country  between  this  line  and  Wady 
et-Sfieikhf  including  tlie  low  mountains  of  ./ebtl 
el-  Orfy  is  comparatively  open,  and  contains  several 
plains  or  broad  wadies  of  considerable  size.  No 
trace  of  the  name  Horeb  now  remains,  unless  ./eftri 
*<4r»6eA,  the  central  portion  of  Jtbtrl  ed-ihir^  be  a 
corruption  of  it.  The  Arabs,  however,  say  that  this 
mountain  is  so  called  from  a  pbuit  that  grows  there. 

Page  3624  6,  end  of  Ut  par. —  Jebel  Feirdn.  — 
The  Arabs  often  call  the  mountains  by  tlie  names 
of  the  adjoining  wadies. 

Page  8524  6,  2d  par.  —  Swnmii  of  Strbdl.  — 
Dr.  Stewart*s  "  drcle  of  loose  stones,**  and  Dr«  Stan- 
ley's **  ruins  of  a  building,  granite  fragments  ce> 
mented  with  lime  and  mortar,"  refer  to  the  same 
ruins,  'llie  latter  description  is  the  true  one.  There 
are  a  considerable  number  of  inscriptions  on  the 
summit,  some  pauited  under  an  overhanging  roeb 
covered  with  whitewash,  which  seems  to  connect 
them  with  this  building,  similar  whitewash  bdng 
found  upon  its  stones.  For  a  description  of  Jebet 
Strbdi,  see  Proceeding t  R.  G.  Svc.,  vol  xiii.  p.  212. 

Page  8525  a,  2d  par.  —  Jebel  M4t(u  —  Fof 
description  see  Proeeedingt  R.  G.  Soe.^  voL  xiii.  p. 
2ia  TheapproMsh  from  the  W.  by  Ntdeb  Hdioy'n 
not  so  di£Bcult  as  represented.  I  have  several  times 
ascended  the  pass  with  lightly-huien  camels. 

W.  Solam  shouM  be  written  Sold/.  The  RAm 
Suf$dfeh  is  not  a  mountain  interposed  between  the 
slope  of  Jebel  MiUa  and  the  plain,**  but  the  north> 
em  portion  of  JeM  MUtta  itself. 

Page  8626  6, 1.  10.  —  Jebel  Fweid.  —  There  is 
properly  speaking  no  mountain  of  that  name.  The 
name  el-Fureiah  is  applied  to  the  high  and  (iortik) 
mountain  pUteau  that  lies  between  Wady  ^m^ 
Rtthah  and  the  upper  part  of  Wady  et'Sheikh 
The  surrounding  peaks  each  have  a  separate  name. 

Page  8686  6,  note  e.  —  It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  the  dendrUe$  have  become  scarce —  at  the  top 
of  Abbas  Pasha's  road  they  especially  abound. 

Page  8627  a,  1.  38.  — The  » offerings  of  the 
princes "  induded  wagons  (Num.  rii.  8),  a  proof 
that  the  route  followwl  by  the  Israelites  did  not 
lead  over  any  very  difficult  passes,  and  therefore 
a  help  in  trseinff  out  thdr  course. 

Page  3627  a.  i.  4  from  bottom.  "  Over  its  sootb- 

b  Thto  woukl  be  **m  Bonb  '*  If  Che  sugfsstloB  l> 
the  preceding  note  Is  eorrset.  f .  If.  S. 
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APPENDIX 


vn  flwe,**  0lc  —  Hmn  ira  wreral  pMiai  over  the 
wttihcrn  (koe  of  the  71A  range;  if  the  bnelites 
did  not  march  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  they 
probably  eroated  by  one  or  more  of  theee,  if  not  too 
steep  for  their  wagoiu.  The  direct  road  from 
Jtbtl  Mtaa  nitthward  to  the  TliA  ranf^e  preienta 
no  difficulty,  a  rising  expanse  of  hard  desert  lead- 
ing gradually  up  to  the  plateau  of  Ter'afiUbf  where 
there  is  plenty  of  regetation,  and  good  water  at 
Ain  i'LAkhdhnr,  'l*he  wadies  leading  down  to 
the  Gulf  of  Alcaba  are  somewhat  narrow  and  rooity ; 
a  stnsam  of  good  water  is  found  at  the  lower  Wady 
el-Ain.  Then  is  an  upper  el-Aia  at  the  bottom 
of  iVttffy  ZeUegti  further  to  the  northwest.  The 
two,  1  believe,  are  connected. 

Peg  1 3627  ^  1.  ^.^Ikihtib  appears  to  me  too 
br  to  the  south  to  be  identified  with  Dixahab ;  it 
is  also  incloeed  by  mountains  on  the  north.  'Ilia 
road  to  it  lies  down  Warty  Nuth^  which  rises  south 
of  Jtbel  Catherint,  There  b  another  road  across 
the  plain  of  Senned  which  joins  Wady  Nutb. 

Psge  3527  b,  1.  36.—  AY-A/wifteid.  —  This  copi- 
•us  spring  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  wady  of  the 
lame  name,  which  forms  a  ad-de-Boc  surrounded 
by  high  clifi.  Two  narrow  paths,  so  steep  that  a 
laden  camel  cannot  well  descend  them,  lead  down  to 
it.  It  is  ditficult  to  identify  this  with  Haceroth, 
where  the  whole  host  of  the  Israelites  encamped 
for  seven  days.  If  they  marched  straight  north  from 
Mount  Sinai  we  might  place  Haseroth  in  the  open 
plateau  near  tl-Akltdhar.  Here  numerous  mory  an- 
cient indosures  and  ruins  of  mimib  are  found. 
The  wowttls,  or  in  .the  plural  nuAmity  *^  mosquitos,** 
ere  the  dwellings  or  storehouses  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  Peninsula.  Their  style  of  architect- 
ure is  the  oldest  that  is  known,  resembling  the 
**  Beehive  Houses'*  in  ScoUand.  They  were  perhaps 
built  by  the  Amalekites.  (See  Pi-oceediny*  R,  G, 
Sue.  vol.  ziii.  p.  21 1 ;  paper  read  before  R.  G.  S.,  May 
11,  1868;  and  paper  read  at  Liverpool  Church 
(>>ngreas,  Oct.  1869.) 

Page  3527,  note  a,  —  The  edible  locusts  invade 
the  Peninsula  in  great  numbers  about  every  thbd 
year.  I  have  seen  the  ground  covered  with  them. 
The  Arabs  in  Sinai  do  not  eat  them.  Partridges 
of  two  kinds  are  very  common.  Quails  are  met 
with  occasionally.  Vast  flocks  of  storks  annually 
cross  northwards  from  Egypt.  I  have  counted 
them  by  hundreds  on  several  oocasions. 

Page  3532  a,  L  4.  —  EU'Ain.  —  When  tracing 
up  Wajdy  tl-AiHy  my  Arabs  pointed  out  a  route 
l^ing  northwards  to  Pakstiue.  They  said  the 
road  was  good,  and  the  pass  over  the  IVi  range 
not  difficult. 

P.  3534  b.  —  Zodiogy.  —  There  are  no  lions,  I 
believe,  in  Sinai.  H>v?na8  are  common;  so  also 
are  fozea,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds.  Leopards 
are  found  on  the  higher  mountains;  wolves  in  Wady 
Ftirdn,  and  other  places.  The  ibex  is  rery  com- 
Aon.  I  have  eometimes  seen  as  many  as  40  or  50 
ji  a  day;  and  have  oocasioually  found  30  or  40  in 
vce  herd.  The  flesh  is  exceflent,  and  when  sta- 
ionary  for  a  few  days  the  traveller  can  generally 
amploy  an  Arab  to  shoot  him  some.  They  are 
^uite  contented  with  fi\-e  or  six  shillings  for  each 
Us.  The  young  are  killed  in  considerable  num- 
jers  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  which  are  used  for 
4ewing  dates  in.  The  ibexes  are  commonly  known 
wy  the  name  of  bedru^  but  other  names  are  given 
them  according  to  their  age  and  the  length  of  their 
horns.  Hares  are  comtnon.  Amongst  other  ani- 
mak  whieh  are  often  seen  may  be  mentioned  the 


gaaeDe,  coney  {Hyrax  Myriaem),  called  bj  tibi 
Arabs  webr,  jertxias,  mice  of  sewral  kinds,  Bands, 
and  snakes,  ot  which  I  have  eaogfat  fim  or  ris 
dtflerent  kuids.  Amoo^rt  the  biids,  vultonB  of 
two  kmds,  kites,  hawks,  storks,  wild  dnoks,  tMl, 
snipe,  herons,  partridges,  sand-grouse,  quail,  pig- 
eons, turtle-doves,  Drymtoag^  stonechata,  pbvien, 
ravens,  crows,  owls,  bats,  red-starts,  larfca,  ewaOowa, 
seagulls,  etc.,  etc  Porcupines  and  hedgriiogs  are 
fbui^,  but  they  are  rare.  Small  fiah  are  found 
in  the  warm  springs  near  T^,  One  caunoi,  of 
oourse,  compare  tltt  amount  of  life  found  in  a 
desert  with  that  in  other  countries,  whieh  supply  a 
larger  amount  of  food,  but  I  have  frequently  aeei:, 
and  have  shot  or  caught  most  of  the  animab  and 
birds  which  I  have  moitiooed,  besidea  others  tha 
names  of  which  I  cannot  now  remember. 

Page  3536  a.  —  VfigtUxtUm.  —  The  stateinenl 
that  '*  the  palms  are  almost  always  dwarf^**  is  nol 
correct.  The  dwarf  trees  are  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  Many  of  the  trees  at  T4r  and  Wady  FmHbk 
are  particularly  fine. 

RoMBS  of  Jericho  are  found  at  the  movth  of 
K'ru/y  Ghwumkiy    Wady  Mokaaeb,  and  many 
otlier  places. 

The  /Auqff  or  caper  plant,  is  found  in  Tayibek^ 
and  is  very  common  in  the  wadiea  south  of  JtM 
Mu»n,    The  fioiit,  which  is  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  moderate  siaed  pear,  is  eaten  by  the  Arahe 
It  has  a  pungent  and  voy  pleaaant  taste. 

The  BoH'fret  (BfUaamtua  AaromU)  abouuda  in 
some  of  the  wadies  near  Seibdl. 

T\»  Other  I  have  found  in  Wady  Nfub,  S.  E. 
of  Jebtl  MAm  and  aleo  near  Wady  tl^Ain.  A 
brge  blue  kind  of  locust  feeds  upon  it. 

'Llie  Buim  {Pi$tnchia  terebinthwt)  occurs  on 
the  west  of  Jebel  Serbdl  on  the  higher  slopes;  it 
does  not  appear  to  grow  on  the  east  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

Page  3537.  —  The  name  SerbAl  is  not  derived 
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from  8er ;  the  word  aerbai  (  Jo^^mm 

«* shirt"  or  ««coat  of  mail,"  and  the  name  has 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  a  sUwm  dothea 
the  smooth  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  perfai^ 
to  the  sheet  of  ice  with  which  it  is  sometimes  cov- 
ered, when  it  shines  in  the  sun  like  a  coat  of 
mail.  F.  W.  H. 

*  We  ought  perhaps  to  mention  here,  as  at 
least  a  curiosity,  a  new  theory  of  the  route  of  the 
Israelites,  set  forth  with  no  little  kamuig  and 
ingenuity  by  a  writer  in  Lawson  and  Wilson's 
CydopoatHti  of  BiOL  Gtoyrapky^  etc.,  vol.  ii.  ppb 
59-199  (Edhi.  1866),  under  the  title  Kxode,  Aber- 
nntive  View  of  the.  We  can  only  indicate  his 
chief  results,  without  discussing  the  aignineots 
by  which  they  are  supported,  lliis  writer  main- 
tains that  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  U  the  "  Red  Sea" 
of  our  version,  and  was  of  much  huger  dimen- 
sions in  the  days  of  Moses  and  Herodotus,  extend- 
ing across  modem  Arabia  to  the  Persian  Gu^, 
that  Mizrawi  is  improperly  rendered  **■  Egypt "  is 
our  version,  being  really  applied  to  a  iiart  c^  Axaf 
bia  near  E^^ypt;  that  the  water  in  whieh  Moses, 
as  an  infant,  was  laid,  was  not  the  Nile,  hoi  a 
sweet  water  channel  connecting,  in  early  tlmea,  tht 
isthmus  of  Sues  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  thai 
Goshen  was  the  high  region  known  to  the  andenti 
as  Mount  CasKm ;  that  the  Horeb  of  Scripture  was 
the  ridge  of  the  7YA,  and  Mount  Sinai  Jebd  el 
Ajmah  (or  Ofmeh).  A» 
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xv.20,21 1.824a 

XT.88 11.1678b 

XTi.6fr i.824a 

XTi.  18 tl.  IfiOeb 

xTi.  17 1.403  a,  ift. 

xvi  80,83 ill.  2586  b 

KTl.46 1.408b 

XTiU.  19 1.68  b,  608  a, 

It.  2798  b 

six.  6 i  480b 

XX.  6 l*.2960b 

KX.  16 It.  8446  a 

xxl.  1 Ui.21U6b 

Kxl.  1.  xxxiU.  40..i.  144  b 

xxl.  2,  a It.  8680  a,  n. 

xxi.  4 1.  ia3a 

xxl.  6, 8 It.  2929  b 

xxl.  9 11. 1067  b 

xxl.  11 111.1981a 

Bxl.  14 lU.  1881b 

1x1.14, 16 Ui.  2197  b 

xxi.  16-18 1  264  a,*. 

cxi.  17, 18 HI.  2197  b 

ixi.22 It.  8606  a 

xxi.  27 U.  1565b 

xxi.  27-80 lil.2196a, 

2661b 

KxU.-xxiT II.  1748  b  f., 

ill.  1987  b,  2197  a 

xxii.  4 U.  U46a,n. 

xxil.  6 U.  Ii87b 

xxil.24 lT.8484a 

xxil.  41 i.281b 

xxiil.  8 1.  281a,fi. 

xxlW.  7 11.  178frb 

XxHi.  9 It.  8606  a,  n. 

xxiil.  10 ii.  1846  a 

xxiU.21 11. 1067a 

xxlT.l 1.784b 

zxlT.  2 U.  1016  a 

xxlT.  4, 16 1.227  b 

xxlf.6 1  72b 

xxiT.  10 ill.  1938  a 

xxiT.17 11. 1788  b,  iU. 

1981  a,  n..  It.  2991  b 

cxiT.  17-19 ill.  1906  b 

xxIt.  26 II  1497  b,  It. 

xxT.  4 iU.  1889  a,  ft. 

xxT.  7,8 U.  ISftlb 

XXT.  8 It.  8681b 

XXT.  14 ii.  1608a,ii. 

XXT.  16 iU.  1926  a 

XXT.  17  19 It.  8608  a 

xxTi.  8,63 i.  762b,ii. 

xxfi.88 U.  1228a 

KXTi.  59 1.450  b 

xxTi.  61 1.  828  b 

xxTll.  11 ii.  1687  b 

xxTll.  21 It.  8357a 

xxxl.  6 lil  2864  b,n., 

It.  8858  a,  n. 

xxxl.  23 IH.  1909  b 

xxxl.  30, 47.. ill.  1876  a.  n 

xxxl.  60 1.99a 

xxxl.  60, 62..  Hi.  2268  a,  n. 
KXxlli...lU.  2986  b,  862)  b 

vxxiil.  1 IU.  2a23a 

cxxiil.9 UI.  2828b 

Kxxitt  88,89 It.  8630 

b,  n. 

Kxxlil  40 1. 144  b 

KxxiU  48 i.  762  b.  ». 

uxlU  62 tt.  1120  b 

cxxIt.  4 11.1066b 

KxlT  8 U.  1622a 


xxxlT.U  1.  66  a,  U.  1468  b 

xxxT.4 1.4i9a 

xxxT.  24 n.  1610  b,  fi. 

xxxT.  26 11.1065  b 

xxxTl.  4. . . .  ii.  1488  b,  n., 

1486  b,  n. 

xzztI.  U It.  3067  a 

DEUTEOOXOMT. 

il lT.3688a 

i.S i.670a 

1.6-18 1.688a 

i.  7,19,20 iii.2(Jk9a 

1.19 lT.8529b 

1.21 i  6U8a 

i.  44.... 1. 184  b,  262  a,  n., 

698b 

i.46 It.  8620  b.  8680  a 

ii.2-8 i.688b 

tt.28 1.888b.n. 

U.86 l.lWa 

ii.  49 i.  172a 

iU.9 i.  87  b,  161b,  11. 

1046  b 
m.  11.... ill. 2210 a, 2064  a 

ill.  14. U.  MUb 

m.  17 1.172a 

111.19 U.  1046  b 

It.  18 It.  8213  b 

U.IB 1.828a 

It.  84 If.82u7b 

It.  41;  48.  ...It.  8680  b,n. 
iT.48...i.  161  b,U.  1047  a 

T.  16 It.  8^7  a,  n. 

Tl.  4 It.  8U8tf  a 

Tl.  4,9 ili.  2474  b 

Ti.8 1.90a 

Ti.  16 11. 1861a 

Ti.  18 11.  1216a 

Til.  19 lT.8a)7b 

TiU.  3 U.  1360  b 

Till  7 i.  66  b 

TiU  16 It.  2929  b 

X.  6.  7..  1.693  b,  It.  8530  b 

xi.  lO  .1.38  a,  40  b.  886  b, 

863  b.  It.  3090  b 

xi.  10,  11 i.  671a 

xl.80 111.2)47  b 

xi.a0,81 i.689a 

xil.  2....!.  477b,ii.  1047  b 

xU.  11-14 it.  lU64a 

xli.  16.22 It.  3168  a 

xiil.  1-6 11.1447  b 

xUl.  1-11 iT.  3090  a 

xiT.  1 11.980  a 

xlT.  6 it.  934  a 

xlT.  16 ill.  2148  b 

xlT.  16 iU.  1990  b 

XiT.  17 ...U.922a 

XlT.  21..i.  H86  a,  U.  1129  a, 

HI.  1533  b,  1934  b,  2474 

b,  II. 

xlT.24 lT.8266a 

XTi.  2 It.  2924  a 

XTi.  8 ill.28&4b 

XTi.  6 i.4d4b 

XTi.  8 U1.2848a.n 

XTi.  12 iU.  2483b 

XTi.  21 ii.lu64a 

xtU.  8 U  1126b 

XTil.7 111.  2648a 

XTil.8 U.  1611b 

xtU.  8«9 1.129  a 

xtU  8-ll...lii.  2478a,  i». 

xTll.  12 11.  l5Pa 

XT*.  14-20 U  1641a 

xTii.  16....  .11. 1058  b,  n. 

xtU.  18,19.  .U.  1610  b,  itt. 

2412  b,  fi. 

XTHi.9-ll lT.2708a 

XTiii.»-14 Ii  1748  a 

xtW.U i  784b 

xTUi.l8 H.  1417  a,  lil. 

1906b 

XX  6 1.162b 

xxi.  4 1.629b 

XX1.&-8 It.  8318  a 

xxl.  10-14 Ui.  1797  a 

xxl.  12..  1.860  b.W.  2068  a 

xxl.  18-21 U  1602  b 

xxi.  28 tt  1379b 

xtli.  10 i.l82a' 


xxtl.ll lT.8668b 

xxH.19,30 111.2626a 

xxli.80 i.608a 

xxiii.2 lU.  1797  b 

xxiil.  18 IU.22f9a 

xxlT.  6 il.  1606  b 

xxlT.12,18 i.624a 

XXT.  9 It.  2888  a 

xxTi.  fr-10...ill.2866a,n. 

xxtU.2.4 UI.  2648  a 

xxtU.3,8 It.  8660  a 

xxTUi.6.17..1.258a.828b 

xxTiU.  18 It.  84U6b 

xxTiii.  23 UI.  1969  b 

xxTill.  28,24.... lii  2667a 

xxtUI.  26 1.842  b 

xxtIH.  27 1.  730  a,  iU. 

1863  b 
xxTlU.  37,85.  ...IU.  1864  b 

xxTlll.  86 lii.  1864  a 

xxTiil.66 Ui.  1866  b 

xxtIU.  68 11.1776  a 

xxix.  3 It.  8207  b 

XXX- 6 1.  465  a 

xxxl.  9-12,  24. .  UI.  2112  b 

xxxi.  16 It.  2960  b 

xxxi.26 1.166b 

xxxil.lO.  I  181  b,U.  1343  b 

xxxil.  11 1.629  a 

xxxii.l2 ili.  2107  b 

xxxU.  18 L«}2b 

xxxU.  14 It.  8611  a 

xxxil.  32 lii.  2561b 

xxxiii IU  2074  b,n. 

xxxiii.  2 It.  2961a 

xxxlil.7 11  1216  a 

xxxiU.  8 U.  1067  b,  It. 

8367  a 

xxxltt.9 It.  3406  b 

xxxiii.  12 1.  279  a,  It. 

3406  a 

xxxUi.  14 lH.2008a 

xxxUt.  17...  U.  1769  b,  n.. 
It. 8351  a 

xxxHl.  18, 19 I.  860  b 

xxxUi.  19 U.  982  a,  iT. 

8166  a 

xxxiU  22 11.  1469  a 

xxxiii.  24 1.172  b.lT. 

3466a 

xxxiii.  26 ^... I.  322  b 

xxxlT.  1 II.  1343  b 

xxxlT.  l,2,3.in.  2)83a,n. 

xzxiT.  1-3 It.  3420a 

xxxiT.  6 U1.2083a 

JOSHUA. 

U.  16 It.  8540  a 

HI.  4 lT.2767a 

Hi.  16.  ...1.27  a, It.  8694a 

lv.8 li.l:)64a 

f.2 11.  1678  b 

T.2,8 i.l69b 

T.  6.9 1.464  a 

T.ll iU.  2432  a.  a. 

T.  14 iT.  3&68b 

T.  16..  11. 1104 a, It.  2837  b 

Tt.  4 ii.  1483  b,  a..  It. 

.     2961b 

Ti.4,6 11. 1090a 

Tl.26 ill.  2668b 

Til.  14,18 ii.  168:b 

Ttl.21....i.  618  b,  IU.  1909 

b.  It.  8008  b 

Til.  26...I.  20  b, HI.  2642a 

Till.  9 U.  1047  a 

Till.  16 U.  1760  b 

TiU.  18 1.424b 

Till.  22 ili.  2278  a 

Till.  82..  lil.  2418  a.  8648  a 

ix.6 V472b 

ix.6.12 1.826b 

Ix.  27 lit.  2108  a 

zi.3 II.  807a 

xi.8 1.246b 

xL  16.21 Ui.  2039a 

xU.» tt.896b 

xili.2.8 t.30Ob 

xlii.8 i.  172a 

xUL4 Ui.  1846b 

zUI  6 UI.  1972a 

xiik.9,16 1.  166a 
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xlil.l7 1.»7» 

sUL21....i.6a6b.lU.193b 

a,  n. 

XT.9 11.1077a 

XT.  10 1.423b 

XT.  18 ill.  lM)6b,M. 

XT.19 Ii.  1086b 

XT.  26. .  .U.  1016  a,  1364  b, 

1495  b.  It.  8189  b 

XT.  83, 43 It.  8017  a 

XT.86 iT.8028a 

xT.46-47.  ...Ui.  2498a,ift. 

XT.  46 U.1190a.n. 

XTii.  18 i.418b 

XTiU.  8 It  8560  b 

XTUi.l2 i.280b 

XTlU.  18 tt.  1690a,  n. 

XTiii.  16 1. 149  b.  fi. 

XTiii.  18 1.  13Sa 

xTUi.28 l.SOla 

xtUI.  28,28....i.277a,«. 

xix.  1 Ii.  1482  a 

xlx.  7 lT.8191a 

xlx.ll U.L66^b 

xlx.  27 Ii.  1301b 

xlx.  83 1.  68  b 

xlx.  84..H.  1488  aa4i)l  a. ». 

xix  41,42 U  1493  a 

XX.  7 Ui. 2029a 

jcxi.dO i.802a 

xxU.34 1.664a 

xxiT.  3 iT.  3^b 

xxiT.  2i Hi.  1888  a 

xxlT.  27 1*1.  2632  a 

xxlT.  80 H.  1573  b 

xxlT.30,  33 11.  10:0  b 

xxlT.  82. .  .1.  229  a,  U.  1476 

a.  It.  2958  b 

xxlT.  11 U.  1487  b 

JUDQKS. 

1.1 iT.8484a 

1.14 iU.  1806  b,n. 

1.16 II.  1016  a,  1266  a, 

1888  a,  1488  b,  HI. 2603  b 

1.18 HI.  2499  a,  ». 

i.  19.... 1.413  b,fi.  1092  a 
IH.  2679  b 

1.28 1.690a 

1.31 i.63a 

1.34,86 1.64  b,n. 

Hi.  8 11.1047  b 

HI.  9,16 It.  2868  • 

Hi.  10 11.12601 

IH.  13 H.  1266I 

ill.  16...  1. 622  A,  ir.  8501b 
ill.  19,  26....  11. 1121a,  ill. 

2651a 

Hi  20 1.667  b 

Hi.  20, 28 ii.  1106  b 

IU.81 11.983 11 

It.  6 1.69 11 

It.  U.i.  68b,69a,H  969 

a,  1194  b,  1630  a,  it.,  IU. 

2647  b,  2662a 

It.  13 ii.  1670  b 

It.  19 1. 847  a,  a..  UL 

193411 

T.  1-10 It.  8414  a,  f. 

T.  3, 16 11.  1608  b,  N. 

T.4 lT.86801 

T.7,16 1.827b 

T.  10 1. 182  a.  478b 

T.ll... W.  2687b 

T.  14.. It. 2868  b,  2866  a, 
8600  a.  8607  b 

T.  16 U.  1180  a,  ft. 

T.17 i.6Ub 

T.  18.  .ttl.  2066  a,  It.  8567  b 

T.19 i.246a 

T.  20,21 1.141  b.lT. 

T.  21.  .tt.  1660  a,  II..  1670b 

T.  28 1.  787  b 

T.  26. .  .1.  888  b,  IU.  1984  a 

T.28 iT.8680b 

T.80 1.619b 

Till lT.8646b 

Tl.  16. . . .  U.  962  b,  U.  1760 

b,  ft. 

Tt.l9 U  1688b 

Tl.26 11.1044b 
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vl.Sft,38 IS.  1064a 

VI.  82 ti.  1271ft 

H.  8S-dU.  28. .  .iT.SCafift 
Ti.a« U.  1260b 

Vtt.  1 m.  2011  A.M.,  iT. 

8606  ft,  H. 

▼H  1,8 U.  1888ft 

▼il.0-16 t.  Ii2ft 

vU.12 Ul  1926  b.n. 

^M8 i.  247  ft.  828  ft 

ni.16,20 ii.  1689ft 

rll.  18 U.920b,n. 

Tli.20 U.  1948b 

rll.22 It.  8621b 

Til.  26 111.  1927  ft,  fi. 

?m  10 1.274  b,  276  ft 

TtU  14 II.  1600  b,  lir. 

8668b 

fill.  21, 26 1.847b 

▼111.24 1.80  b 

vUl.26 1.634ft 

vlil.  26. .  .1.  680  hAM.  lOtO 
ft,  ZI68  ft, ». 

vfU.86 11.1167b 

V6. Ili.l888ft 

Iz.6 W.  2866ft 

jt.  6,87... ii.  968 ft. 2648 ft 

Ul.  7ff. lT.2836b,n. 

Is.  81 i.  167ft 

Ix.  87...  1.607  ft,  688  Mi. 

is.  68..i.  10,».,iil.  I»a6ft 

X.  7 m.2600  %,n. 

xi.W I.  474ft 

xi.*29 ii.  1260b 

xi.81,40 ii.  1261ft 

xi  84 ii.l2o0b 

xi  10 iT.8416ft 

xll  1 iT.8698ft 

xli.4 ii.  9i7ft 

xii  6 i.  862b,ii. 

sil.  14 It.  8067  ft 

xiii.  16 ii.  1688  b 

xiii.26 lii.  1914fl 

xiT.  8 iii.  1797  ft 

siT.  6 ii.  1260  b 

SiT.  8. ••»• i.  Md ft 

xiT.ll iii.  1806ft 

xlT.  12,18....i.  621MT. 

SiT.  18 11. 1084b 

ZT.l ii  1106ft 

XT.  4 1.840b 

ST.  14 ii.  1260  b 

XT.  19 ii.  1627  b,  fi. 

XTi.7 1.491b 

XTi.7,8 i.  478ft 

XTi.9 il. 1678b 

tTi.ll iii. 2208* 

XTl.  14 It.  8489  b 

ZTi.21..i.  407  b,  iii.  1986  b 
XTii.  7,9.... ii.  1491  b,fi. 

STil.  18 ill.  1913  ft, «. 

ZTlli.l....l.684a,ii.,iU 

1914  »,  •. 

XTiil.  8 ii.  1769  b,  iiL 

1918  b 
XTiil.  12.. il.  1806  A, n., Iii. 

1914  ft 

ZTlll.  14 ill.  1918  ft,  n. 

XTiil.  21 1.302  A 

XTiil.  80.. t.  684  b,  fi.,  686 
b,  M.,  It.  8672  ft 

xtUI.  83 It.  8000  ft 

xix.  1 11. 1491b, ». 

XX.  4-7.  . . .  .ii.  1610  b,  n. 

XX  10 i.8i7ft 

xx  18, 26..U.016»,  1106b 

XX  18,26,81 i.288b 

SX.26 iT.8216ft 

EX.  27,  2r  ..Ii.  mOb^T. 

XZ.29 Hi.  1842a 

sx.88...i.  820  b,  877  a,  11. 
914  a,  n,  iii.  1841b 

XX.  48 iii.  1887  b 

txl.2 1.  288h 

XX1.2....11. 1106  b,  1070  b 

RUTH. 

l.n 1.882a 

LS> lii.  a062b 


DTDBZ. 


1.11 It.  3766  ft 

U.8....I.  690  b, It.  8766 ft 
U.U..J.  688b, It.  8766  b 

il.  17 lT.Si66b 

ili.8...ltt.  1806ft,  It.  8847 

111.8,6 lT.2766ft 

til.  9 1.624a 

111.13 JT.8l60ft 

Ui.  16.... 1.682  ft.  624  ft,  H. 
987  ft,  It.  2766  b,  8689  b 

iT.l lT.8<60ft 

It.  8 U.  1611b 

lT.8f 11. 1486ft, ». 

It.  8,  4 Ii.  1484  ft,  H. 

It.  7, 8.1. 148  b,  It.  8888  ft 

It.  10 111.1808  b 

It.  12 It.  8171  ft 

1  SAMITBL. 

1.8,9.94 ..«.  1070  b 

1.9. ..It  8U00ft,M.,8940ft 

1.18 lT.88;0ft 

1  88 Ul.2882b,fi. 

11.,  HI 11.1071ft 

11.1-4 lT.84l6ft 

U.8 i  627b 

U.1-10 Ii.8a7b 

H.  11,18 II.  2682  b,  ft. 

11.16 lil.267Aft 

11.19 It.  8489ft 

11.  8U i.2b 

11.  86 1.824a 

itt.8 1.866  b. 

It.  8. 4 tt.  1070  b 

It.  18 IH.  1076  ft,*. 

It.  18 II.  1610  A. ». 

T.  6 1.474  a 

T.  9 111.1862  A. ». 

Tl.6 lll.20nA 

t1.6.11,18..U1.1862a,». 
Tl.  l6  .1.6  A,  11. 1060  ft 
Ti.  19.  .11.1642  b.  It.  8678  A 

Til.  4 H.  1044  b 

Til.  6,17.... m.  2692b, n. 

Til.  9 It.  8484  b 

Tti.lO n.  1064ft 

Til  18 It.  8017  ft 

Til.  17 m.  2670b 

Till.  6.20 11. 1610  ft 

Till.  12 i.689b 

Tin.  16,17 It.  8266  ft 

lx.l U.l-i26b 

U.4 1T.8021A 

Iz.6 It.  8289  #,  8647  b 

lx.6,18 lU.  2671a 

ix.7 i.226b 

Ix.  9 ill.  2681  A,  a.Mt. 

8868  a 

lx.ll li.ionb 

lx.22 ii.l610A,n. 

X  1.1.  820  b,  ill.  2602  b.11. 

x.2.8,6 ill.  26nb 

x.8....I.68a,U.968a,1U. 

2648a 
X.6.U.  1064  A,  lU.  9199  a.  n. 

X.  10 111.1866  A,  n. 

X.  27..  11.  922  b,  It.  8188  b 

xl.6 1.  877  A,  n. 

xi.  7 il.  1044  b 

xi.  8 It.  8190  ft,  n. 

xU.8 U.  1611b 

xii.  11 1.  4  A,  Ii.  1618  A 

xll.  17 1.42  a 

xlU.  8.  .Hi.  1922ft,  n.,  2499 

x]il.6..l.286b,ni.%06b, 

xltt.O.fl.  1064  ft.  It.  8484  b 

xlll.  11 iU.  2582  b.  ». 

xlU.  16 1.877  ft 

xlT.8 11. 1070b 

xlT.  14..1. 160b,lT.868xb 
xlT.  18.1.  48  b,  Ii.  816  a,  H. 

XiT.  18 It.  8862  A,  n. 

xlT.  84-27 Ul.  1866b 

xlT.  fr^ U.  1064  a 

xlT.86 1.48b 

xlT.  87 It.  8484  A 

XT.  6 11.1888  ft 

XT.12..l.891b,Ui.2681b 
XT.  28. . .  .tt.  1180  ft,n..  It. 

Mteft 


ST.  87 1. 6n  ft 

XT.28 lT.aB66b 

XTl.  6 H.lu64ft 

XTl.  18 1.668  A, «. 

XTl.  U-88..  1.668  b, 666 ft 

XTl  16 1.618ft 

XTll.8.18 1.680ft 

xtU.6 U.  878a 

xTll.6,88 1.161  A 

xTll.6 1.161b 

xtH.  6,  46 d.  160  A 

xTtt.7..i.  161b,  tt.  1187  b 

xTll.  8 It.  8416  b.  f. 

xtU.  ari 1. 888  A.  786  A 

XTll.  22..  1.882  A, 668  A,*. 

xtU.  26 fT.81^b 

XTiil.  4 1.621  A.  626  ft 

XTlU.  6 U1.9040b 

XTiU.  10 IU.  1848  b 

xTlU.  10, 11 Llditft 

XTlil.  28 ill.  1804ft 

XTttl.kfi Ul.  182ub,n. 

xlx.8.10 1.160  ft 

xlx.  18.  .1.261  ft.  667  ft,  606 

ft,  624  A,  U.1746  A,ii., 

m.  1821  ft,  n.,  8682  b 

xix.  18, 16 1.818  b 

xix.  21-84 11.  1788  b 

xix.  24.1.  b20  b.  It.  8818  b 

XX.  2, 12 tt.96l  A 

XX.  6-24 Ui.  2111b 

XX.  19.J.  80aA,Ul.a681b 

XX.  29 U.  1608  A.*. 

XX.  88 l.lftlft 

XX.  40 1.167a 

XX.  41 1.802» 

xxl.4-6 It.  2982  b 

xxi.8 i.6Mft 

xxi.  18 U.  868  ft 

xxl.  1^15 U.  1788  b 

xxll.  1 i.86b 

xxll.6 tt  1008  » 

xxll.  6 11.  966ft 

xxU.8 tt.  981ft 

xxll.  14 U.  968ft 

xxili.  2. •.....•  .It.  8484  a 

xxlU.  6,8 iT.8868A 

xxIt.4 1.621ft 

XXT.20 ttl.90eOA 

XXT.22 1.624b 

xxT.  28 It.  2786  b 

XXT.26 iU.aU62b 

XXT.  41 It.  8068  b,i». 

xxTi.  6,  7 i.  788  A 

xxTl.aO U.  1011  b.lT. 

8(  08ft 

xxTtt.8 U.  1188  b 

xxTll.  6 1.  820  a 

xxTll.  6 U.  1482  A 

xxTil.lO It. 2788  b 

xxTlU It.  2706  a 

xxTlH  8-26... U.  1748 •,f. 

xxTm.6 iT.  8857  s 

xxTiU.  14 1.  621 » 

xxix.l.... 1.120  b,  296  b, 
11.  1806  a 

xxix.4-11 U.  1468b 

xxx.8.tt.l889b,iT.8484A 

2  8AMUKL. 

1.21 tt.  1048b 

1.28 iT.8484b 

il.lO,U 1.12a 

11.14 1.864ft 

U.  18 It.  8168  ft.  8484  b 

tt.26 11.1^  b,ii. 

U1.7 J.  486b 

111.8 1t.8002a 

111.12 IT.8191A 

iU.  14 U1.1808A,n. 

111.22 Ui.  1984  b,  n. 

lii.80<87 tt.  1641ft 

tt1.88 ttl.  906Ob 

IU.88,84 1.  12b 

It.  6 1.488* 

It.  7 tt.  1168» 

T.6-8 11.  870  ft,  r. 

T  »-8 U.  1280b 

T.  8 U  1288  b.n. 

T.8 m.  1967a 

T.  17-26 m.  8500  b.  •. 

▼.28. L  486  b. 884a 


TL8. ■  IHBb 

TI.5-9S 1. 688* 

▼1.8 Hi.9486ft 

Tl.  14 1.  668  a,  b,  a. 

▼1.18 1.  881  ft, 886a 

Tt.90.L690b,ai.iaZlb.a 

tU.8. i.619A 

▼HLl tti.  9601a 

▼1U.6.U t.870b 

Ttti.  18. U.  1706  A,  a. 

Tttl.18. It.  8486b 

THL17 i.  6b 

Tttl  18.1.  661  b,  Ul.  2676  b 

X  4 L  694k 

X  18 It.  8672a 

xl.tt It.  8484a 

xi.l4 It.  a660A 

xL21 ttL  1998a 

xtt.l7 L6b8b 

xU  24,86 iT.8076A 

xH.86 1.66lA,n. 

xtt.80...ttL  1810  a,  1981b 

xU.  80,81 U.  1768b 

xU.81 ffi.l89Bb 

xUi.6,8,10 i.894b 

xttl.8 1.826  a 

xUI.  18 tt.  1468  A,  a. 

xltt.  81 1.  16  b 

xlT.2 tti.  1988a 

XiT.  7 i.  478ft 

XT.  1-4 U.  1610  b 

XT.  8 U.  Ifrlltb,  a. 

XT.  7 1.17a 

XT.  80.1U.  2942  b,  It.  9888  a 

XT.  89 l.6«BA,a.,fll 

2248  A.  a. 
XTl.  1.  .1.884  a.  It.  8642  b 

XTl.6 1    980b 

XTi.8 iT.8002« 

XTtt.l8 1.488a 

ZTtt.98 lT.8688b 

ZTtt.26...L8A,U.1188A, 

1887ft 

XTtt.28 1.884a 

XTtt.28....l.888b,tt.l044 

b,  a. 

XTtt.l8 i.881b 

XTttl.28. lT.9807b 

xix.  18 U.1468A,a 

xix.  94 ttL  1890  A^, 

1968a 

zlz.87,88 tt.lU8b 

xix.  41-48 U.  1481b 

XX. 8 1.  622a 

XX.  14..  1.4  b,  a.,  I.  982  a 

XX.  16 iT.8l64b 

XZ.28 Di.9487A.a. 

XX.  96.  .1.  661  b,  tt.  1140  b 

xxi t86A 

xxi.  6 tt.  816b.a 

xxi.  8 Ul.  1882b 

xxi  8 It.  2788  A 

xxi.  8, 18 iii.  1888b 

xxi.  15-82 Ui.  2»)1  A 

xxi.  18.. i.  664  a,  a..  626 b 

xxtt.6 iT.8064b 

xxlL  6, 18 Ifl.  2676  a 

xxtt.8 1.681b 

xztt.8^18 1.472b 

xztt.l6 i.60iA 

xxU.80 HI  1984  A,  a. 

xztt.86 tti.  1808a  It. 

8110a 

xxttl.l I.5!i4b,a 

xxlll.8 U.m7A 

xxUI.  11.. ..U.  1628  a.  It 

ansa 

xzfli.  15. I.  896b 

ZXUL90 1.  154a 

xxttl.86. tt.860A 

zziT.8.tt.l644b,Ki.lB10t 

xxlT.U IU.  9681a 

xzi^.  18 lT.a678A 

xsiT.98....l.l48a,664a 

xsl^.94 m.  1910  a 

zsiT.96 It  n5A 

IKINQS. 

■•  Xm  ••••  ••■■«•  ««a1*      vBR  * 

I    98 iU.  9068ft 

1.81 lT.9785b 

i.  88. It.  9887  ft*  • 


IKDBX. 


11.8 ttl.ail8b 

U.  6 It.  2887  »,«. 

U.18 tt.  1640b 

tt.l8fl. ttl.  2661b 

U.  21-24 i.486b 

m.  L m.  2466b 

lit 2 W.  8000a 

iil.7 U.  1264a 

It.  7 U.  1864a 

iir.l2 i.  299a 

iT.  16 1.  78a 

iY.  19 Ul.  1922  a.  It. 

W  21 lit.  2601  a.  n. 

It.  28 i.  8d9b 

If.  26... It   8446b, 8447  b 

lT.26 It.  8672a 

It  28 i.  626  a 

T.  18 Ui.  2516* 

tI.18 iT.  2968b 

Ti.21,22 i.  77a 

TL28..m  2218  a,  a.,  2241 

*tU  2,6 m.  26&b 

rO.  8 11.  1106a 

Til  26 ii.  1864a 

Til.  26 lT.2992b 

tM  29 '....i  421  a,n. 

tU  88 i.  416  a.  n. 

Til.  89 li.  1191b 

TlU.9 i.  166  b 

TlU.10,11 lT.2960a 

TlU.12,18 iT.2969b 

Till.  66 It   2796  a 

lz.l6 lii.'Z467a 

U.18 It.  8167  a 

lx.22 i.  103a 

X  2 1.  U'la 

X.  16 UI.  1941b 

X.16 Hi.  2626  b 

X.  19 It.  8240  a 

X.22...1. 119  a,  lii.  2402  b 

X.27 ii.  1619a 

X.  28....  11.1492 b,  1663 a, 
iT.  8678  b 

s.28,29 1.67b 

xl.6-8 ii.  1044b 

xi.7..U.1064b,iii.224Sb, 
iT.  d089a,804<>b 

xl.19 iii.  2661b 

xl.  24,26.  ...lii.  1984  a, ». 

xli if.  8012  b 

xU.  11,14 iT.  2866a 

xU.16 iii.  2620a 

xii.  21-24 ii.  1640a 

xm.4-6 iii.  1866  a 

xiU.6 Ui.  1869a 

xUi.81 i.  882a 

xiT.  8...:..!.  826  b,  606  b 

xlT.  10 1.  624  b 

xlT.  12 lii.  1869a 

xlT.  27,28 1.887a 

XiT.  81 i.  8b 

XT.8 ii.  1640b 

XT.  18 i.l68a 

XT.  16, 82 It.  8»10  b,  n. 

XT  28 Ui  18j6a 

XTl.18 It.  8681a,  n. 

XTi.24 Ui.  2029a.n. 

XTi.  81 11. 1041b 

xtU  1 It.  8263  b.f. 

xtU.  8, 6. .  .1.  418  b.  41d  a 

XTil.4.6 UI.  2678a 

Sfii  6 1.704a 

xtII  12 1.704b,n. 

ztU.  12,14  16.... i.  248a 

XTli.  17 iU  1869  a 

XTii.  19 ii.  1106  b 

XTti.  21-24 if.  2708  a 

XTiil.  7. 9 I  706  a,  n. 

XTlil.  19 1.46  b 

XTlU  26 Iv.2706a 

xTlli  26,28 U  1788  b 

stUI.  28 1.  160  A 

XTlU.80 11.  1064a 

xxlll.88 1.248  a 

ztUI.42 1.  703b,n. 

XTiil.  46 It.  8862  b, ». 

xix.8. 11. 1192a 

ils.4  ff. I.6na 

ilz.6 1.826  a. 478a 

ilx.  9 1.  706  a,  B..  ii. 

1676  a 
830 


xlx.  11-18 It.  8416  a 

xU.18 lT.2926b 

xix.  19.  .1.  706  a,  n^  b, «., 
714  a, ». 

xz^xxl «b 

XX.  10 1.  840a,b 

XX.  14 Ui.  2687a 

xz.  14, 16, 19. .  .UI.  2617  a 

XX.  28 U.  1064a 

XX.  28,  26 U.  986b 

XX.  80 U.  1106  a 

XX.81 i.482a 

XX.  84 It  8128  a 

xzl.  1 U.  1488  b.  n. 

xxl.8-14 11. 1611b 

xxl.9 Ui.2061a,n. 

xxi.  19 i.  46  a 

xxl.21 1.  624b 

xxil.6 lT.8484a 

xxii.  11 tt.  1090  b 

xxU.26 U.  1106a 

xxtt.27 1.824a 

xxU.  28 Ui.2&96b 

xxii.  86 11.  1688  a 

xxU.  88 U.  1008  b,  It. 

8074  a,  H. 

xxii.  89 1.  298b,ii. 

xxii.  48 Ui.  2687  b 

2  KINOS. 

1.2 U.  U06b 

i.4 UL18C8a 

1.8 1.847  a,  618  a, 

706  a. ». 
I.9..1.  707  a,  ii.,U.  1077  a 

1.9-16 1.  890  b 

U.l U.  927  b 

ii.  2 1.  709  a,n. 

ii.  6 1.  709a,ii. 

U.8 1.708b,»., 

709  a, ». 
U.9....1.  810a,  708 a, B. 

716  a,  n. 

U.U i.  70ea,». 

11.12 1.700b,ii^lU. 

2679b 

11.18 1.n4b 

U.19 1.716b 

11.  21.  .tt.  1784  a,  IU.  1869  a 

U.28. 1  716  b,». 

ULl I.  706b,  n. 

UI.6 1.717a 

m.9 1.486b 

Ui.l6 Ul.l948a,n. 

9040  a,  It.  88S2  b 

UI.  21 IU.  1988  a.B. 

Ui.26 i.l61a 

iT.  10..U.  1106  a,  n.,  Ui. 
1848  a,  B.,  It.  8240a 

It.  10, 11 U.  1106  b 

It.  16 U.  971a 

iT.  19 iU.  1866a 

iT.28. Ui.  2696a 

iT.24 U.982b 

It.  27. .  .1.  890  b,  717  a,  n. 

U.  1077  a 

iT.29 It.  2796b 

It.  82-86 UI.  1859a 

It.  89 1  622  a,  717  b 

U.  961  b 

It.  89-41 Ui.  1869a 

It.  42.  ...i.  718a.n..b,  n. 

T.  1 ill.  2()48a 

T.  2..  1.718b,  B.,U).  1984 

b,  n. 

T.  8.. I.  718  b,  n. 

T.4 1.718  b,  B.,Ui. 

2048  a,  B. 

T.  6 1.  718  b,  B.,iU. 

2526b 

T.14 Ui.  1868a 

T.  17.... 1.681  a,  111.  2048  b 

T.21 lT.2796b 

T.  28.... I.  844  b,  11.  982  b 

T.24 ill.  2268a 

t1.  6 1.  719  a,  B. 

Tl.9 l.719b,B. 

Tl.22 i.719b,B. 

Tl.26 1.182b  614b 

Tfl.6 U.  10e2a 

tU.IO 1.788b 

TiU.l it.  1284  a.  B 


TUi.8 l.720a,B. 

tUI.  18 L721a,B.,U. 

1012  b 

TlU.  16.. 1.  276  b,  721 

a,  ».,  UI.  1860  b 

TUi.26 It.  8672  a 

ix.1,8 1.  820b 

ix.8 1.624b 

lx.ll U.  1788b 

Ix.  22 U.  1890  b,  UI. 

IdCfl  b,  B. 

ix.  26 lU.2061b,B. 

ix.27....i.49a,786b.U. 

1668b 

lx.80 U.  982  a,  1891 

a,  B.,  iii.  2280  a 

ix.86 U.  1891b,  B. 

X.  14 UI.  2679 a.B. 

X.22 U.  1128a 

X.26 It.  8117a 

x.27 1.e27b 

xl.l U.961a 

xl.  1,8 11. 1640  b 

xi.4 1.887a 

xl.6 1.198  b 

xl.12 UI.  2418b 

xl.18 il.  1044b 

xU.9 1.884b 

xUI.  14 Ui.  2679b 

xUi.20....1.721b.B.,Ul. 
1968  b,B. 

xUl.  21 1.721  b,B. 

xiT.  6 Ui.  2689a,B. 

xiT.7 U.  1628b 

XiT.  18 1.80  b 

XlT.  28 ii.  1178b 

xiT.26ff Ii.  1094  b 

XT.  1 U.1178a.b 

XT.7 ...U.  1279b 

XT.  10 U1.1886a.B. 

XT.  16 U1.26l»b 

XT.  19 IU.  2689  b 

XT.  26 1. 168  b 

XT.  27 U.  U78b 

XTi.  2 1.47b 

xTl.  6 1.48  a,  146  b, 

662b 
XTi.  10-16.... U.  1124  b,  B. 

XTi.  10-16 1.  190  b 

XTii.  6 It.  2942 a.B. 

XTii.  9 U.  1064  b 

XTii.  10,11 U.  1047  b 

xTUi.8 iii.  2501b 

xtUI.  9,10..lT.2846a,B, 
2942a,  B. 

XTlU.18 ii.  1068  b 

XTiU.  17ff. U.   1060  a 

XTiU.  17 It.  8480  a 

xtUI.  21..i.660a,U.997b 

XTiil.  24 It.  8812  b 

XTiU.  26, 28 U.966b 

xix.  1,2 U.  1072  a 

xix.  9 L686a 

xix.  14 It.  8676b 

xix.  28 1.  820a 

xix.  28 U.  1092  b 

xix.  82 lT.8484b 

xix.  87 1.686  a 

XX.  1 iT.8689b 

XX.  2, 8 U.  1771b 

XX.  4 U.1018b,B. 

xz.  7 m.  1869  a, 

1868  b 

XX.  11 U.  1477a 

xxTl.  14 1.  161a 

XZ.18 IU.  1897  b,  It. 

8102  b 

xxl.8 iU.  2008b 

xzl.  7 1.46  b,  178b 

xxl.  18 1.68  a, 492a 

xxll.  1 1.26  a 

xxii.  8.10 il.  1076  b 

xxU.  12-14 11.1072  a 

zzfl.l4 1.476a,b 

xzUI.  6 1.  46  b,  178  b, 

892  a.  it.  967  b 

zzm.  7..U.  998  a,  1064b, 

It.  8461  a 

zzill.8 1.74a 

zxm.l2 1.48a 

zzUl.  18 It.  8088  a, 

8040b 


sesr 

ZZUL24 lT.8868a 

xxlT.12 IS.  1708  a 

xxiT.12, 16 tt.  1640  b 

xxlT.  14 It.  8062  a.  b. 

xzlT.  16 U.  1106  a 

zzT.l lT.8484b 

xxT.  8 II.  1166  a,  B. 

XZT.8 Ui.20e9b 

ZZT.19 1.162b 

XXT.  26 U.991b 

xxT.27....l.446b,B.,iU. 
X06a,B. 

1  OHRONIOLBS. 
I.  41.. ..I.  89a,  U.  1048a 

I.  61 1.  78b 

U.  7 1.21a 

II.  18 IU.  1794  b,». 

U. 28.. II.  1197  b,  1629  b,B. 
U.  24. . .  1. 177  b,  844  a,  b 

U.  64,  66 UI.  2681  a 

U.  66.. U.  1190 a, UI. 2679b 

UI.  1 1.  8a 

UI.  6 1.62b 

111.17 1.  184b 

lii.  24 tt.  1487b 

It.  1 1.  891b 

It.  2 U.  1190a 

It.  7 lT.8641b 

It.  18,  14 Ui.  1888  b 

It.  17-19 U.  1249a 

It.  18 Ui.  1969  a 

It.  21 It.  8488  a 

iT.22 ii.  1899b 

It.  82 1.  66  a 

It.  88 U  1608  b.ii. 

lT.40-42 Ui.  1874b 

T.20 i.748b 

T.28..1.206b,U.  1047a.b 

Tl.11,12 1.68a 

Tl.22 1.88b 

Tl.  28 Ui.2692  b.n. 

Tl.44 1.  8b. 

Tl.87 1.6a 

Til.  12 1.49a 

tU.  14 1.  181b,tt. 

1467  a,  H4 

tU.  20-28 1.281a 

TlU.  1 U.  1228a 

TlU.  6.  7 111. 2049a 

lx.244 m.  2099b 

Ix.U It.  80i6a 

lx.27 tt.  1676a 

ix.  80 It.  8868^ 

xl.  11..  U.  1217  a.  It.  8166  b 

xi.22 i.l64a 

xl.42 1.  81b 

xU.  2 1.160  b,698b 

xii.2,8 U.  1271a 

xJi.8..l.  206  a,  U.  1899b 

xii.8 lT.8484b 

xU.21 II.  1899b 

xil.28 U.  1180  b, ». 

xil.27 tt.  1069a 

xU.88 iT.8688a 

xiU.  1 UI.  1988  a,  B. 

xiil.8 1.  166b 

xUl.8. lU.20e8b 

xlT.8 L  668 a, B. 

xiT.14 1.  884a 

XT.2 U.  1642b 

ZT.10-12 1.88^b 

XT.  18 111.  2048  b 

XT.19 ttl.  2088a 

XT.  22 II.  1164  b,B. 

XTi.  1-7.87 II.  lOTOb 

XTl.  8..  1.681a,  It.  8642  b 
XTi.  7-86.  ...tt.  1718  a,  B. 

XTl.  22 U.  1847b 

xTli.l 1.610a 

XTiil.  8 1.  288b 

ZTlil.  12. 1.11  a 

ztIU.18 1.  870b 

ztUI.17 i.  661b,IU. 

2676  b 

zlz.l8 It.  8672a 

zz.  2 H.  1188b 

zz.  8 1.  801b 

zz.  6 II.  1187  b,  ilL 

1910  b 

zzl.  12.  It.  8672  a 

xzl  25 m.  1810a 


8658 

ud.96. 1.1064a 

uil.  14 n.  1910  a 

mil. 21, 22. I.  easa 

azlT.7 U.  1888b 

ulT.  12. H.  1078  ft 

■XT.  2,8. M.  1642a 

WKW.S Ul.  2682a 

nnrl.  16,  17 It.  8289  b 

szTl.  16,18 LSMb 

UTl.  80 II.  1088  a,  m. 

MxjMK U.  18Wb 

xzTtl.82 U.  1462a 

xzTti.88. It.  2697  a 

utIU.  18 i.  420  a 

axTill.  19 It.  8669  b 

udx.2 Ul.  2280  b 

xxU.2-4 lit.  1910  a 

udx.99 U.  1663  b.  ill. 

26dOb 

2  GHBONICLBS. 

1.6 II.  918  b 

1.16 il.  1668  a.  It. 

86t8b 

HI.  2 11. 1646a 

U.21 Ul.  2102b 

lx.26 It.  8672  a 

x.11,14. iT.2B66a 

zl.7 i.  800  b 

zi.  10 1.  84  a,  M.,  U. 

1492  a 

zl.18 1.  696b 

xtt.  10,11 1.837a 

xUi.2 1.  9a 

jclil.6 1.  68b,(08a, 

It.  2788  b 

idi.9 Itt.  2678  a,  n. 

zUI.  11 It.  2802  b 

Sill.  19 U.  1492a 

jdT.  8 1.  168  a 

ziT.  10 It.  8617  b 

XT U.  1072  a 

XT.  8.  ...I.  76  b,  li.  1492a 

XT.  16 lT.8438b 

ST.  19 It.  8Ul0a 

XTi.  I..i.l68b,  It.  8>10a 

ZTi.  7. II.  1498  a 

XTl.  10 It.  8116  b 

XTl.  12..  m.  1868  b,  1866  a 
XTll.2.  ...I.  168  b,  870  b, 

ii.  141)2  a 

XTlU ».  1072  a 

xrUi.  6 W.  8484  a 

XTlU.88 1.  161b 

ex.  1 1.  86,  a  a. 

XX.  1,10,22.  ...111.1874 b 

ZX.2 H.  1620a 

zx.  14,16 U.  1072  a 

xxl.8.4 U.  1640b 
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xxHl.4 iU.  1840  b 

xxlil.8 1.8  1  b 

xxitt.ll i.  8&lb 

xzill.  17 Ul.  1807a,N. 

xxlT.  18 1.  681b 

xxlT.  20....  1.961b, 601b 

xxlT.  28 Ul.  2007  a,  n. 

XZT.2 ill.  108<Sb 

xxT.lO H.  1788  a 

xxT.  12 iU.  1971a 

xzTl.  4 U.  1196  b 

xxTl.14, 19.  ...il.012a,b 

xxTi.  18 ill.  1866  b 

xxtH.  1.  ...1.  674a,  n.,H. 

1687  b 

xxtH.  1, 18 U.  1166  a 

xxtU.  8 U.  1411a 

xxtH.  4 1.827  b 

xxTit.  8.  .It.  8640  a,  8641  a 

xxTli.  9 Hi.  2548  a,  n. 

xxtH.  13 U.  1486  a,  n. 

xxTlU.  14 ii.  1067  b 

xxTlH.  16 It.  8466 

xxTiH.  17 i.  492  a 

xxTiii.  21..  1.209  a,  668  a, 
ft.,  iU.  2486  b 

xxTiil.28 1.498  a,  It. 

8086  b,  8611  a 

xxix.l til.  1984  b,  ft. 

xxix.l,2,7..ii.  1271b  fi. 

xxix.4 It.  8310  a 

xxix.  11 It.  8676  b 

xzix.  17 i.  820  a 

xzx.  6.  ...It.  2029b,  8585 

b,  n. 

XXX.  7 iH.2666a 

XXX.  9 U.  1168  a,  N. 

XXX.  20 i.  824  a 

XXX.24....1. 182b,  629  b. 
ii.  1046  b 

XXX.  26 iH.2n07a,n. 

XXX.  88 1.  828  a,  IH. 

1991  b 

xxzl.  1 H.  1776  a 

xxxi.  8 Hi.  1846  b 

xxxU.14 Hi  2267b 

xxxU.  16,16 1.820  a 

xxxii.  20....1.  42a,246b, 

247a,iT.8096b,8611a 

xzxtil.  11 1.406b,H. 

1012  a 
xxxHI.  12.  ...ll.l661a,iT. 

8288b 

xxxiU.22 It.  8416a 

xxxiT.  6 1.  686  b 

xxxiT.8 li.  1248b 

xxxlT.  11 1.492  a,  ill. 

2406b 

xxxlT.  18 U.  1626  a,  f«., 

Hi.  2271  b 
xxzlT.  14. . .  HI.  2149  a.  It. 

8480a 
xxzIt.  16. .  .Ul.  2276  a,  It. 

8482b 

xxxTl 11.1060a 

xxzTl.2 iii.  2669  a 

xxxTi.6....i.668a,ii.997 
b.  iU.  2467  b 

xxxtI.  9 It.  8812  b 

xxxTi  11 lT.8480a 

zzxTl.  11,  18.... H.  966b, 

It.  2076  a 

xxxTl.  16, 16.n.  1168  b,  ft. 

xxxxH.  22-86. . .  .11. 1640  a 

zxxTil.  24 1   820  a 

xxxTil.26 1.827a 

xzxTtt.27 1.820  a,  II. 

1046  a,  n.,  1106  a 

xxxTil.20 U.  1002  b 

zxxtH.  80 tt.  1486  b,  n. 

xzxtU.88    ....It.  8484b 


XXXTttl.  1 

xxxtUI.  8.  ...I. 


.It.  8S80b 
686  a.  U. 

1101  b 
xxxTtti.lS...U.  1018b,  It. 

8211b 

xzxTttl.  14....I.  606b,iT. 

8810  b.  N. 

xxxTUi.  21 111.  1869  a 

xxxix.2 It.  8102  b 

xl.8 lT.8167b 

xl.  12 1.229  b.  840  b 

xl.  16 i.  229a 

xl.  22 1.  681b,  688  b 

xU.  % tt.  1787  b.  It. 

8122  b 

xll.  14 U.  1767a 

xti.  19 111.2218  b 

xlHl.  1 Hi.  2068  a 

xliil.  20 Hi.  2271b 

xUt.6 1.622  a 

xllT.  12 1.478a 

xUt.  18 H.  1661a 

xllT.  14 1.628  a 

xUt.  26,  28 It.  8888  a 

xUt.  28 U.  1786  a 

xlT.  1 1.101a 

xlT.  18 It.  8888  a 

xM.l 1.892a 

xlTl.  6 1.229  b.  iH. 

1906  b 

xlTt.  11. . .  .1.  620  b,  687  a, 

H.  1787  b 

xlTli.2....1.622  b,624b. 

II.  081b,  It.  8870  a 

xItH.  6,  6 It.  8888  a 

xItH.  U,  18 U.  1761b 

xUx.22 1.426a 

II.  8, 11, 17-28... It.  8888  a 

H.8 It.  8667b 

Hi.  2,0 It.  8888a 

lili iii.  2286  a 

IHi.  4 Ui.  2464  b.  It. 

8464 

ItH.O H.  1474  b 

IHi.  10 1.  llSb 

llT.  2 1.  610  a 

Ht.11 IU.  2280b 

Ut.  11,  12,  14,17 tt. 

1067  b 

Ht.12 1.887b 

Ut.18 U.  1067a 

llT.  16 1.478  a 

It.  1 It.  8648  a,  n. 

It.  8 lii.aB30a 

It.  12 Ui.  1887b 

lT.18 1.827b 

lTl.7 tt.  1860a 

iTi.  10 iT.SOOOb 

iTli.  6 It.  8116  b 

lTil.7 tt.  1129a 

ItH.O Ul.  lOOlb 

Ux.ll 1.268a 

Ux.17 11. 078a 

Ux.10 1.  74Sa 

Ix.  1 tt.  1067  a 

ix.  6....  1.848  a,  li.  1788  a 

lx.7 lT.8017a 

Ix.  8 1.  614b 

ix.  18 Ul.  2218b 

Ix.16. iU.  1084a 

lx.22 11.062  b 

Ixi.l 11. 1882a 

1x1.1,2 It.  8466 

1x1.8 II.  1016b 

1x1.10 U.1016b,llL 

1864  b 
1x11.1,  2.... tt.  1067a,  tti. 

9068a 
lxll.8....n.l016b,1067a 

Ixli.  4,6 ii.  1772  a 

Ixll.  11 It.  9867  b 

Ixtti.l 1.480b 

lxltt.9 iT.OOeSb 

IxlT.  6 lT.8641a 

IxlT.  10,U It.  8888  a 

ixT.  8 1.  77  a 

lzT.4 1.606b 

lxT.6,7 1.  822a 

izT.  11. . .  .1. 141  b,  860  b, 
tfi.  1806  b.  It.  8642  a 

IxT.16 IU.  9068a 

lxT.16 1.82a 


IxT.  17-29. .  .M.  9418  a,  • 

IxT.96 II.  1016  b 

ixTi.  12 1.  49Ba 

IxTl.  17 US.  9088  a.b 

IxTl.  90 1.848b 

IxTl.  24 It.  asaSa 

jmSMIAH. 

1.11,12 1.70a 

H.  2 tr.  8618  b,  a. 

tt.  14-16 fl.  17^  a 

U.21 It.  8006  b 

U.  28.... 1. 848a, fl.  1078a 
ii.82...tt.099a,fll  1806a 

HI.  6 U.  1064a 

HI.  16 i.  166b 

111.24 tt.U67b 

It.  4 i.465a 

It.  11 iT.aMla 

iT.20 1.619a 

iT.96 i.890a 

It.  80 IH.  2280a 

T.  1 It.  8128a 

T.  27.... 1  840b, 888b, (T. 

8008b 

Tl.l It.  8147b 

Ti.6 L  788b 

Tl.  10 1.466a 

Tl.20 ill.90e6b 

Tl  98 l.8S8a 

Tl.29 HI.  9n6b 

Tl.  80 It.  8042  a 

Til.  11 tt.lMOa 

Til.  18 Itt.200eb 

Til.  81 tt.  1064b 

Til.82 U.  1279b 

Til.  88 i.  842  b 

Tli.  84 m.  1806  b,  a. 

TtH.7 1.606b 

Titt.l4 1.862a 

tUI.  16 tt.  1681b 

TiU.  19 It.  8121a 

lx.21 lT.8128a 

ix.24 1  464b 

1x96 U.112Bb 

1x9 tti.  2268  b 

x.ll It.  8416a 

3a*  ^H/*  •■•*■■••••••  1*    vm9  V 

xi  18 tt.  1167  b 

xl.  28 U.  1486a 

xli.9 tt.Ulla 

xlii.  18 1«.  2687b 

xili.  22 1.629b 

zHi.28,96 1.624  b 

xltt.24 It.  8640a 

XT.O 1.664a 

XT.  19 Ui.  lOQOa 

XT.  18 L  6f7b 

XTl.  7... 1.826  b,tt.  1681b, 
1682  a,  a. 

zti.  0 tt.  en  a 

XTil.l 1.27b 

ZTil.  11 Ui.  9880a 

XTti.21 tt.  Id68a 

ZTill.8 Ui.  1870a,ii. 

ZTlU.  14 It.  8066a 

XTiU.  17 It.  8641a 

zx.  1 U.  1089  a 

zxl.  1,9 II.  1079a 

zxll.90 1.8a 

zxlH.8 iT.8167b 

zzlll.  10 Ul  9908b 

xzHi.88ff. 1.881b 

zzlT.9. tt.  1681b 

zzT.  1 1.680  a,  a. 

zzT.28....il.961a,lttBb 

80 lT.8641a 

88 L614b 

xxTl.28. H.  1684a 

xztU.  1. . .  .ffi.  1966  a,  a., 
It.  8B11  b,  a. 

tt.  liWa 

..tt.  1788  b.  It. 
8818  b 

6 1.478a 

.0 Ui.  9890a 

.18 fl.U19t 

.  16.... Ul.  9660  b.  IK 
9S70  a.  It.  MM 

97 tt.  18881 

81-84 tt  1881b 

88 iT.anib 


zzis.9. 


IKDBX. 


U.  l(yi8a,U84a 

Kzzil.4 iir.86U(b 

KKxU.  e-12 y  1486  a 

uuii.  lOff 1.786b 

culi.U 1.471  a 

ucxU.  18 1.622  a 

xxzil.a4 L  786  b.U. 

l^b 

xzzUi.  4 11.1288  b 

uxlT.  5 11.  1431a 

xxxlT  8-16.  .il.ie03b.ii. 
szzlT.  12-17....11.  1609  b 

zzjdT  14 iv.  8063  b 

szzT.  8,4, 19...11i.  a6S0b 

XXXT.6 .*ir.8644  b 

BUT  ld....ill.  26d4a,ii., 

2601b 
axfi.  1ft,  21.... U.  1516a 

axfi.l3 It.  8576a 

xxztI.  28 It.  2740  b, »., 

8676  b 

SXztU.  16 111.  25Sa  a 

ixzTih21....i.828b,824 

a,  il.  IIM  b 

sxxrlll.  4,  2,  14-27.  ...11. 

1640  a 

uzTlU.  6 1.466  a 

xl.4 1.488a 

xl.7.18 U.  1172  a,  a. 

sU.6.  ...U.  1289b, It. 2d56 

b,  8000  a 

tU.7...U.  1018b,».,ll?i 

sU.  17.. I.  294a,426a.V, 
11.  1138  b 

xllii.  6.7 lit.  2636  a 

xUU.  10 Ul.  2102  b 

xlUi.  12 1.  62ft  b 

lUil.  18 U.  1141a, 

Ul.  2252  a 

xllT.  17 lU.  2006  b 

sUt.  18,19 Ill  2652  a 

ziTl.  1 It.  8611b,  ». 

zlTi.  2 1.  539  b,  n. 

zlTl.  15 1.84.5  b 

zlTi.  20 U.  lOdftb 

zlTl.25 1  86a 

zl  Til.  1,2.... 111.  2152  b,  a 

zlTli.  4 Ui.2497a,«. 

zlTlil.  11 11  1627  a 

ziTlll.  29.  ...Ui.  1985a, M. 

zlTliV83 1.820  a,  ill. 

1935  a,  ».,  It.  8541  a 
zItUI.  84 1.  270  b,  II. 

lOdft  b,  10ft4  b,  iv.  2940  b 

zlTlU.87 111.1988  a 

zlTU1.46....111.1961a,M, 
It.  2964  a 

zliz.1,8 11. 1762  b 

zllz.28 1.275a 

zUz.29 1.519a 

xUz.82 U.  981a 

.1 IL  1075a 

..11 U.965a 

1  28 U.869a 

1  84 11. 1512a 

1.  8i 1.  219  b 

U.20  .U.  968  b,  111.1840  a 
U.  ».  .1.  785  a,  Ul.  2698  b 

L86 U.  1512a 

.58 11.972a 

S.4.    .•.•*.*. .IT.  o4o4  b 
.18 1.  268a 

.L21 iT.  2092  b«fi. 

U.  29 i   446a,  f». 

1U.81 1.  446  b.n. 

lU.  a0O5a,«. 

LAMENTATIONS. 

\6 tt.  1006b 

LB 11.  1091a 

..4. 11.  1289a 

..w....... .ill.  iW>4  b,  fi. 

•  8 1.  ^a 

t  18 L75ea 

i.l9 1   484  b.a. 

Bi.02 U.  lO^b 

>.l 11.936a 

T.4 IL  1682a,  M. 

▼.6 1.  627h 

?.7....L478b.iT.8J65a 


It.  7,  8 iU.  2076  a 

It.  8 1.  478a 

It.  2C 11    1589b 

T.  Ig. lU.  1985b 

EUKIKL 

1.8 It.  8862  b,  a. 

1.4,27 «U.  i9(»a 

1.5  ff. It.  2927a 

L22 517  a,  11.  931a 

U.6 i.827b 

1U.9. i.27b 

111.14 It.  88)2  b,  a. 

lU.  15 It.  8118  b 

lT.2 IU.  26d9a,lT. 

84d4b 

It  12,16 1.  825a 

▼.2. It.  8212a 

tU.21 U.  1019a 

Tm.2 Ul.  1909a 

Till.  8..11.  982  a,  It.  8818  b 

tUI.  7-12 U.  1762  a 

tUI.  12..  U.  1120  b,  1138  a 

tUI.  16 m.  2665  b 

TlU.17 II.  1129b 

Ix.  2 11.929  b 

Iz.  2,8 It.  8576  a 

lz.8 It.  8289b 

iz.4 1.522a 

iz.4,5.6 i.8d7a 

z.  4.18 It.  8289  b 

z.  12 It.  2927  a 

z.  18 It.  8511  a 

z   14 1.421a 

zl.  15,  16... It.  8134  b,a. 

zU.  18 It.  8618b 

zli.  25 11.  972a 

zUl.  10 Ul.  2016a 

zlil.11,18 Ul.  2408  a 

zlll.  17  ff 11.  1752  a 

zlil.  18 11.1017  a 

ziil.  18,2* Ul.  2532b 

zUi.  18,21 It.  8870  a 

zlU.  19 1.247  a,  840  b 

ZTl.8,45 11.1081b 

ZTl.8 1.  824a 

ZTl.  10 U.  1017  a.  It. 


zTl.12 1.  837b 

ZTl.  Itf U  1064b 

ZTl.  81 U.  1064  b 

ZTl.  86... 1.828  a,  480  b, 

Ul.  1995  b 

ztU.5 1.820a 

ztU.  17 It.  8484  b 

ZTll.  19 U.  1144  a 

ZTlU  6 U.  1064a 

zix.4 U.  1066a 

zlz.11,12 It.  8447a 

zz.  29 1.281a 

zzl.2 UI.259Ub 

zzi.  19-22 U.  1745  a 

zzl.  21.  .1. 607  b,U.  1687  b, 

1752  a 

zzi.  22. It.  8484b 

zzl.  27 It.  2996  b 

zzU.28 11. 1762  a 

zzlU.  12. . .  .1.  480  a,  619  b 

zxlil.14 U.  1133  b 

zzlU.  15 -...1.597  Jb,  619  b 

zzlll.40 IU.  1805  a 

zzlU.41 U.  1129  a 

zzlT.  17 1.  844b,U. 

961a,  1681b 
zziT.  17, 28....  11.  1016  b. 

It.  2888  a 
zzlT.  28, 24. . .  .Ul.  2620  a 

ZZT.4 Ul.  1984  a,  It. 

2Bd9b 

zzT.  ^10 1.  275  a 

zzTi.8. i.  786  b,  It. 

8484  b 

zzTl.9 1.  736a 

zzTl.  U I  870  b 

zztU.6 1.400  a, 

U.  1046  b 
zztU.  6.... 1. 821b,  427 a, 

It.  8019  a 

zzTA.  9 i.  098  b,  Ul. 

2ftJ6a 

zzTlt.l2 I.  809b 

zsTlLia. U.  1417  a 


zztU.  14 1.167  b 

zztU  16. . .  .1.  491  a,  729 
a,  b,  IU.  2208  a 

zztU.  17 1.  88ft  b,U. 

1066b,U1.2519a.  a., 
iT.8544  a 

zztU.19 t.  894  b.U. 

1148  a,  It.  8^  a 
KZTii.l9,»,22.iU.2208a 
zzTtt.  22,28....lT.  2951a 

zzTli.  28 1.424a 

zxTli.  26 It.  854(1  a 

zxtU.  27 IU.  2206  a 

zzTltt.4.89....lT.  8489b 
zzTlU.  li. . .  .It.  8260  a,  b 
zzTlU.  14, 16..  1.421b,  a. 

zxlx.8,4.5 1.  674  a 

zxlx.8,9 Ul.  2684  a 

z.xix.  6 1.  669a 

xzU.  18 Ul.  2532b 

zxz.  2 It.  8552  a 

zzz.  14, 16 It.  8216  a 

zxz.  21 Ul.  1870a 

zxxl.8 1.  8S7b 

xxxl.  14.  16....  IH.  2586  a 
xxxl.  14-18.. U  1164 a.  n. 
zzxil.  18,24....m.  2586a 
zxxU.  18-82.. U.  1164a,  n. 
zzzTl.  9,  10.... 11.  1898b 

zzxTiU.  6 11.  1681b 

xxztUI.  U U.  1016  a 

zzztUI.  12 1.688  b 

zzzTill.22 Ul.  24(>8a 

zU8 11. 1676b 

zt.24 1.  638b 

zll.  11 Ul.  2226b 

xU.15 1.862b 

zU.22 i.  76b 

zUl.8,6,6 1.862b 

zltt.  10 U.  1084  a 

zlUl.  7,9 It.  2959  b 

zlUl.  7-9 It.  8204  a 

zllT.  16 1.74b 

zUt.80 1.824a 

zlT.  12 U.  1510a 

xlTi.28 U.  1106  b 

zlTlL  19.  ...It.  8172  a,  a. 

DANISL. 

1.1 1.446  a,  a. 

1.4 1.410a 

1.10 U.  1658b 

Ml,  16 IU.  1881a 

1.17 Ul.  2598a 

11.5 1.627b 

11.81 1.787a 

111.2 U  165Sa 

iU.6,  16 1.484  a 

Ui.  Id It.  3173a 

Ui.  21..  J. 597 a,  628  b.  11. 

1017  b 
Ui.  26.. Ui.  2176  a,  It.  8087  b 

U1.29 1.627b 

It.  16 U1.208db,  ». 

It.  88..  Ui.  1806  a,  2087  b.  a. 

T.lff It  8542a 

T.2 1.27db 

T.6 ill.  2548  a 

T.  7, 16, 29 1.479  b 

T.16 1   608b 

T.27 1   229b 

T.81 1.219a 

Tl.  1.  .11. 1658  a,  Ul.  2587  b 

Tl.8,16,26 11. 1786  a 

Ti.  18 .Ul  2040b 

Ti.24 Itt.  2264b 

tU.1 111.2598b 

Til.  9 U.961b 

Til.  18.  .U.  1384  a.  It.  8092  a 
Til  25..1.  435  b,  It.  2985  b 

Till.  8 U.  lOBla 

Till.  6-7 1. 61b 

Till.  7 1.116a 

TttL14..L484a,682b.lT. 

2985b 
TUi.21..J.  61b,  686a.  U. 

1919a 

lz.4-9 lT.8454 

iz  11,18 ill.  2419  a 

Iz.  96....a  1066b,  1589 b 

Iz  27 lT.2985b 

X  6 ULtt68b 


8661 

z.  18,211,  21... Ul. 2567k 

Z.20 U.  1219c 

zi.2 li   m9a 

zi.5...  ..Ul.  at»l  a,  a  a 

zl.  6 UL  1605  b,  a. 

zi.6-19,21....i.  115  a,b. 

116  • 

zl.  8 Ul.  2632a 

xl.l4 Ui.  2688a 

zi.24 Llltfa 

zi.  26,84.87.40,41..!.  116b 

zl.29-35 U   1714a 

zi.80 iT.8006%,». 

zl.Slff. U.  1616 1 

zl.87 i.  117  a,b 

zU.  1 J11.268I  b 

zil.2,8 It.  2709a 

zU.4 It  8576b 

zll.  5,  6 Ui.  26H4a 

zU.  7... 1.486 b, It.  2985  b 
zU.11,12 lT.2a85b 

HOSEA. 

1.7 It  83fJ7b 

1.  10 lT.8495 

tt.l8 1.  89b 

U.  15 1.  21b 

U.  16. .  .i.  207  b,  210  a.  tt. 

lido  a 

U  22 ii.  laOSb 

U.24 IT.6466 

Ui.  L..i.  881a,  It.  8542b 
Ui.  2. .  .1.  247  a,  Ul.  1808  b 

Ul.  8 It.  3867  b 

Ui.5 iU.  2620a 

It.  2 Ui.  2204b 

It.  11 iT.8543a 

It.  18...Ui.  2200  b,  2201a 

It.  14 iT.8074a 
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